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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE    THIRD    VOLUME. 


The  publication  of  this  Volume  has  been  delayed,  in  part  by 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  vast  range  of  the  work,  but 
chiefly  by  the  lamented  death  of  Professor  Brande,  UDder  whose 
care  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  published  six-«md- 
twenty  years  ago.  In  recording  his  sincere  regret  that  Professor 
Brande  was  not  permitted  to  see  this  edition  carried  through  the 
press,  the  Editor  expresses  a  feeling  which  will  be  shared  by  all 
who  knew  him«  The  singular  clearness  and  energy  of  mind, 
which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  editorial  labours  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years,  seemed  to  warrant  the  hope  that  he  might  live  to 
see  the  reappearance  of  this  work  in  a  form  suited  to  the  more 
stringent  requirements  and  the  wider  knowledge  of  the  present 
time.  Although  this  was  not  to  be,  he  yet  had  the  rare  happiness 
of  being  able  to  carry  on  his  work  to  the  eve  of  his  death. 

Professor  Brakde  had  thus  in  great  part  revised  the  articles 
which  relate  to  his  own  subjects;  but  his  editorial  duties  have 
since  his  death  devolved  on  the  present  Editor,  who  desires  now 
to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  ability  with  which  the  contributors 
have  performed  each  his  allotted  task.  The  fulness  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  have  treated  their  several  subjects  render  it 
necessary  only  to  express  a  hope  that  throughout  the  book,  and 
especially  in  all  controverted  or  doubtful  matters,  the  articles  may 
be  found  to  exhibit  a  judicially  strict  impartiality,  which,  while 
stating  indiflferently  the  opinions  maintained  by  conflicting  schools 
or  parties,  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
the  evidence  of  facts  laid  before  him. 
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POLES  AND  POLARS 

and  Polars.  The  locns  of  the 
harmonic  centpos  of  the  («  — r)**  order,  taken 
with  respect  to  a  point  or  pole  o,  of  the  n  inter- 
isctions  of  a  given  curve  Cb  by  a  transversal 
which  constantlv  passes  through  o,  is  called  the 
f^ polar  of  0  with  respect  to  the  given  (primiHve) 
curve  Cn.  It  is  itself  a  curve  of  the  {n—ry^ 
order  [Habmoktc  CBiiTitBs],  and  possesses  very 
important  properties.  Each  point  in  the  plane, 
therefore,  has  (n  — 1)  distinct  polars  of  the 
orders  «— 1,  «  — 2,  .  .  .  2,  1,  respectively. 
The  last  or  (n-1)**  polar  is  called  also  the 
polar  Une,  and  the  last  but  one  or  (n— 2)^^  the 
polar  conic,  or  quadric,  the  (n  —  S)***  polar  the 
polar  cubic,  and  so  on.  From  the  properties  of 
harmonic  centres  it  follows  at  once  that  any 
polar  of  a  point  o  is  itself  a  polar  of  the  same 
point  with  respect  to  each  of  the  systems  of 
polars  of  higher  order  than  itself.  Thus  the 
r*^  polar  of  o  with  respect  to  Cn  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  (r— 1)**  polar  of  the  1st 
I>olar  of  C„ ,  the  (r-2)»*  polar  of  the  2nd,  the 
(r  -  3)^  polar  of  the  3rd,  and  so  on.  As  a 
special  case  the  polar  line  of  o  with  respect  to 
Ca ,  is  at  the  same  time  the  polar  line  of  o  with 
r«^>ect  to  all  the  other  polars  of  Co,  con- 
sidered respectively  as  primitive  curves.  From 
the  properties  of  harmonic  centres,  too,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  locus  of  the  pole  m  whose  r*^ 
polar  passes  through  a  fixed  point  o  is  the 
(«  —  r)*^  polar  of  o.  Thus  the  polar  line  of  o  is 
the  locus  of  all  points  whose  first  polars  pass 
through  o,  and  farther,  the  first  polars  of  all 
points  of  a  line  constitute  a  pencil  of  curves  of 
the  (n-  ly^  order,  passing  through  the  same 
(n~  1)'  points ;  these  are  tke  poles  of  that  Hne. 
Whftn  the  primitive  curve  is  a  conic,  each 
point  in  the  plane  has,  of  course,  but  one  polar, 
the  polar  line,  and  each  line  but  one  pole ;  in 
this  case,  too,  the  polar  is  simply  the  locus  of 
the  harmonic  conjugate  of  the  pole  with  re- 
spect to  the  points  of  intersection  of  thei  conic 
by  any  transversal  through  this  pole.  The  polar 
of  a  point  on  the  conic  itself  is  the  tangent  at 
Vol.  III.  1 
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that  point ;  indeed,  generally,  the  polars  of  a 
point  o  situated  on  the  primitive  curve  C  m  all 
touch  the  latter  in  o,  the  common  tangent  being, 
of  course,  the  polar  line  of  o.  The  first  polar 
Cq_i  of  any  point  p  is  the  locus  of  the  points 
of  contact  of  all  tangents  drawn  from  o  to  the 
primitive  curve ;  so  that «  (n—  1),  or  the  num- 
ber of  intersections  of  Cn  and  Cn— i,  is  the 
maximum,  and  in  general  the  actual  °umber  of 
such  tangents ;  this  number,  therefore,  indicates 
the  class  of  the  curve.  Should  the  primitive 
curve  possess  multiple  points,  however,  every 
first  polar  will  pass  through  them,  and  the 
n  (n-1)  intersections  of  the  latter  with  C« 
will  not  all  be  the  points  of  contact  of 
tangents  from  o.  Thus  if.  Cn  has  a  double 
point  at  df  the  1st  polar  Cn-i  of  o  will  pass 
through  it,  and  be  mere  touched  by  the  har- 
monic conjugate  of  d  o  with  respect  to  the  two 
tangents  to  Ca  Aid,  This  point  d,  therefore, 
will  count  for  two  amongst  the  n(n  —  l)  inter- 
sections of  Cn  and  Cn-i.  If  Cn  nave  a  cusp 
at  <?,  Cn-i  will  not  only  pass  .through  it,  but 
will  be  there  touched  by  the  cuspidal  tangent, 
so  that  0  will  count  for  three  amongst  the 
intersections  of  Cn  and  Cn_i.  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  result  that  the  class  of  a  curve  of  the 
n*^  order,  which  has  d  double  points  and 
k  cusps,  is  n  («— 1)— 25—  8jc.  This  is  the  first 
of  Plucker's  well-known  equations.     [Sinou- 

lABITXBS   OF   CUHVES.] 

The  subject  of  poles  and  polars  will  be  found 
treated  algebraically  in  Dr.  Salmon^s  Higher 
Plane  Curves,  and  geometrically  by  Steiner  in 
Crelle*s  Journal,  vol.  xlvil  1854,  and  by  Cre- 
mona, in  his  Teoria  geomeirica  ddle  Curve  Plane 
(L^ologna  1862). 

Poles  and  polars  with  respect  to  surfaces 
have  a  precisely  similar  definition.  Their 
numerous  and  very  important  properties  are 
treated  with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Sabnon  in  his 
An.  Geom.  of  Three  Dimensions. 

Pole-axe.  A  long  axe  much  used  as  an 
offensive  weapon  in  the  middle  ages.  It  ap- 
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pears  frequently  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 
[BArrr.K-AXE.] 

PoLE-AXB.  In  the  Navy,  a  heavy  hatchet 
haying  a  handle  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a  sharp 
point  bending  downwards  on  the  side  opposite 
the  blade.  It  is  used  in  boardine  or  resisting 
boarders,  for  the  purpose  of  catling  ropes  or 
nettings,  and  as  a  weapon. 

Pole-mast.  A  mast  consisting  of  one 
piece  of  timber  as  opposed  to  a  made-mast, 
which  is  built  of  seyend  pieces  ringed  together. 

Poleoat.  The  Putorius  fcetidus  of  zoolo- 
gists. It  is  common  in  England,  where  its  white 
yariety  {P.fatidus  furo)  is  often  domesticated 
under  the  name  of  ferret.  The  ferret  and  pole- 
cat readily  intennix  to  the  production  of  a 
fertile  oflfipring. 

Polemareb  (Gr.  itoXiyMpxoi)*  A  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  magistrates  intrusted 
with  the  military  afiairs  and  expeditions  of 
a  stat«.  Such  offices  are  found  in  Sparta  and 
some  Boeotian  cities ;  at  Athens  the  polemarch 
was  one  of  the  nine  archons.     [Abchon.] 

PolemonlaoesB  (Poleraonium,  one  of  the 
genera).  The  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
perigynous  Ezogens  referred  by  Lindley  to  the 
SolanaJ  alliance.  They  are  mostly  herbs,  some 
of  them  being  ornamental  garden  plants,  and 
are  distinguished  by  having  five  £ree  stamens, 
axile  placentae,  and  straight  plano-convex  coty- 
ledons. It  comes  near  Hydrophyllacete,  but 
the  placentation  is  different.  Among  the  ge- 
nera, which  are  esteemed  in  gardens  may  be 
mentioned  Phlox  and  Polemonium  as  herba- 
ceous perennials ;  Gilia^  Leptoaipkon,  Collomiay 
and  IpomopsiSj  as  annuals  and  biennials ;  and 
Cobaa  and  Cantua  as  greenhouse  plants.  In 
CoUomia  the  mucous  covers  of  the  seed  consist 
of  an  infinite  number  of  delicate  spiral  vessels, 
which  form  a  kind  of  cloud  around  the  seed 
when  it  is  thrown  into  water,  by  their  rapid 
uncoiliDg  and  extension. 

Polemoscope  (Gr.  ir<(\</io;,  war,  and  aico- 
v^»,  /  view).  An  instrument,  imagined  by 
Hevelius,  for  seeing  objects  which  cannot  be 
Been  by  direct  vision.  It  consists  of  a  mirror 
placed  obliquely  in  a  tube  or  box,  having  an 
opening  in  the  side  opposite  the  mirror,  so 
that  rays  from  any  object  falling  on  the  mirror 
are  reflected  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Heve- 
lius chose  the  name  of  polemoscope  because  he 
thought  the  instrument  might  be  applied,  in 
time  of  war,  to  discover  what  was  going  on  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  while  the  spectator 
remained  concealed  behind  a  wall  or  other 
defence,  and  therefore  could  not  employ  a 
telescope.  Opera-glasses  are  sometimes  con- 
structed on  this  principle,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  a  person  to  see  others  on  the  right  or 
left,  while  he  appears  to  look  straight  forward. 

Polenta  (Ital.).  Com  meal  mixed  with 
cheese  and  made  into  a  kind  of  pudding  forms 
a  dish  which  the  Italians  call  polenta.  The 
article  sold  in  Ijondon  under  the  name  of 
polenta  is  the  meal  of  Indian  wheat  or  maize. 

Polbode  (Gr.  vAos,  and  bl6s,  a  route).  A 
quartic  curve  of  double  curvature  which  may  be 
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defined  as  the  locus  of  the  point  of  contact  with 
an  ellipsoid'  of  a  tangent  plane  common  to  it 
and  a  concentric  sphere.  The  curve  owes  its 
name  to  Poinsot,  who  employed  it  in  his  re- 
markably lucid  exposition  of  the  rotation  of  a 
body  around  a  fixed  point.  [Rotation.]  It 
is  a  closed  curve  whose  axis  of  symmetry  is  the 
nuyor  or  minor  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  according 
as  the  radiufi  (if  the  concentric  sphere  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  mean  semi-axis.  When  this 
radius  and  the  mean  semi-axis  are  equal,  the 
polhode  degenerates  into  two  equal  ellipses 
whose  planes  intersect  in  the  mean  axis.  The 
orthogonal  projection  of  a  polhode  on  the  plane 
of  the  major  and  minor  axis  of  tlie  ellipsoid  is 
always  a  hyperbolic  arc,  and  of  its  projections  on 
the  other  two  principal  planes,  one  is  always  an 
ellipse,  and  the  other  an  elliptic  arc  If  a,  6,  c,  h, 
represent,  respectively,  the  semi-axes  of  the  el- 
lipsoid, and  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  polhode 
is  obviously  represented  by  the  two  equations 

from  which  the  above,  as  well  as  all  other  pro« 
perties  of  the  curve,  may  be  readily  deduced. 
For  the  associate  of  the  polhode,  in  Poinsot's 
tlieoiy,  see  Hebpolhodb. 

PoUanlte  (Gr.  iro\i6s,  grey).  A  deutoxide 
of  manganese,  differing  froni  Pyrolusite  in  its 
greater  hardness  and  pale  steel-grey  colour.  It 
occurs  in. short  and  vertically  striated  right- 
rhomboidal  prisms,  also  in  granular  masses,  in 
Bohemia,  Seocony,  Thuringia,  Siegen  in  Prussia, 
and  also  in  Cornwall. 

Polloe  (Gr.  iroXircfa,  government).  This 
term  is  used  to  designate  those  minor  but 
highly  important  functions  of  administration, 
by  which  protection  is  afibrded  to  persons  and 
property;  crime  and  outrage  are  prevented,  or, 
if  not  prevented,  detected ;  and  lastly,  public 
wealth  defended  by  sanitary  and  other  regula- 
tions. The  maintenance  of  these  and  other  social 
advantages  or  necessities  is  a  matter  of  police ; 
though,  in  fact,  the  word  is  cqmmonly  employed 
in  a  narrower  sense  for  the  constabulary  force, 
which,  superseding  the  relics  of  the  old  manorial 
or  parochial  system,  has  been  very  effective  in 
theperformance  of  some  among  these  functions. 

Tne  ancient  police  was  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge, and  the  superintendence  of  the  manor 
court.  [Manob.]  When  this  system  became 
obsolete,  the  constable  or  tything  roan,  and  the 
watchmen  in  towns,  became  the  veiy  inefficient 
conservators  of  the  public  peace.  The  author 
of  the  modem  Englisn  police  force  was  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  legislation  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  stereotyped  in  the  vulgar  name 
given  to  the  policeman,  peeler.  The  police  force 
is  either  open  or  secret.  The  ordinary  police- 
man is  dressed  in  a  particular  uniform,  known 
to^  everyone,  and  his  operations  are  limited  to  a 
particular  region  called  his  beat,  and  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  watch- 
men. A  secret  police  is  one  which  is  distin- 
guished neither  by  dress  nor  demeanour  from 
ordinary  citizens,  and  its  duty  is  to  detect  crime, 
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and  if  possible  to  preyent  it^  by  obtaiaing  all 
soch  infomuitioii  as  could  not  be  arrived  at  by 
any  ozdinary  method.  There  is,  of  course,  some 
duiger  lest  a  secret  police  shoold  stimulate  the 
crime  which  it  is  employed  to  preyent,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  old  oa^s  the  detective 
was  too  often  the  master  of  thieves.  A  secret 
poUce  employed  for  political  purposes  is  the 
most  odious  form  which  the  detective  may  as- 
sume, and  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
turned  to  the  worst  ends. 

The  metropolitan  police  is  under  the  general 
management  of  a  public  officer  whose  head  office 
is  in  Scotland  Yard.  The  dt^  police  is,  however, 
controlled  by  the  corporation,  and  a  late  at- 
tempt made  to  amalgamate  the  two  forces  has 
been  baffled.  The  police  in  towns  is  generally 
under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
while  the  chief  officer  of  the  county  police  is 
the  chief  constable  of  the  county.  The  police 
system  has  been  gradually  extended  over  the 
whole  country. 

The  police  in  Ireland  is  different  from  that 
in  England,  being  armed,  and  generally  of  a 
military  character.  The  apology  for  such  a 
force,  with  duties  divergent  from  those  supposed 
to  belong  generally  to  civil  officers,  has  been 
found  in  £e  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  and 
l^e  frequeney  of  outrages.  In  1862,  the  police 
force  <2  the  city  of  London  was  628,  of  the 
rest  of  the  metropolis  6,566,  of  the  boroughs 
6,286,  of  the  coimties  7,069,  of  the  dockyards 
712.  Total  for  Eng^d  and  Wales,  22,161 ; 
and  the  cost  was  1,596,994/.  Towards  this 
chioge  885,701/.  was  contributed  from  the 
TTeasury. 

Volley-  This  word,  as  applied  in  Life 
Assurance,  is  in  Mr.  Wedgwood's  opinion 
{Dictidnary  of  EmUsH  EtymdLagy)  a  violent 
cormption  of  the  Greek  voX^Wvxev,  sc.  7fME^ 
fuercMT,  tM«U  f<Mtd  into  many  leaves,  which 
were  used  when  the  Dtmca.  was  not  large 
enooffh  to  contain  the  writing.  The  word  is 
foundin  the  transition  forms  puleiieum,  polo-' 
tieum,  paiUgmm,    [Assubance.] 

Polislilaff  (Lat.  {wlio^  I  make  smooth),  Jn 
Scolptnre,  the  operation  of  giving  a  smoothness 
and  gloss  to  any  sur£ace.  The  polishing  of 
marble  is  effiacted  by  first  rubbing  the  surface 
with  freestone;  after  which  it  is  wrought  upon 
with  pmnicestone ;  and  lastly  with  ^e  finest 
emery  powder,  ftom  which  the  glossy  surface  is 
obtained. 

VeUaliliv  Slate.  T)iq  PoUersckiefer  oiihA 
German  mineralogists.  Alight  slaly  substance 
foapd  abmidantly  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia :  it  con- 
of  the  silicious  shields   of  microscopic 


VeUtleal  Ailttimeftlo.  In  the  works  of 
the  earliest  economical  writers,  as  Petty, 
Dtavanant^  and  Gregory  King,  this  term  was 
employed  to  designate  the  science  which  now 
goes  under  the  name  of  foUiieai  economy  or 
economic  science.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of 
the  theories  alleged  by  these  writers  were 
founded  on  numerical  calculations,  and  very 
few  of  their  works  contained  the  enunciation  of 
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principles,  and  the  vindication  of  rules.    In 
later  times  political    arithmetic  is  identified 
with  STA.Tisnc8. 

Political  JBoonomy.  The  science  of  those 
forces  which  operate  upon  the  social  facultif^s 
of  man,  in  so  far  as  the  products  of  such 
fieu!ulties  and  forces  are  in  demand,  and  may  be 
estimated  by  some  recognised  measure  of  value. 
Pohtical  Economy  is  generally  defined  as  the 
science  of  the  laws  whidi  govern  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth ;  but 
most  of  the  terms  employed  in  this  definition 
are  ambiguous.  Wealth  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  sense  of  satisfaction  felt  by  an  individual  in 
his  ability  to  procure  anything  which  he  may 
desire;  sometimes  for  the  comparative  capacity 
of  nations  stimulated  to  acquisition,  not  only  by 
the  impulse  to  individual  gain,  but  by  mutual 
rivalry.  A^ain,  wealth  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
product,  and  is  therefore  limited  to  material  ob- 
jects, sometimes  for  a  state,  in  which  powers  as 
well  as  products  are  reckoned.  Again,  the  word 
produc&m,  though  the  least  ambiguous  of  the 
technical  terms  which  comprise  the  common  de- 
finition, is  variously  interpreted ;  sometimes  as 
containing  mechanical  labour  only,  sometimes  as 
embracing  the  training  of  mechanical  labour, 
rarely  as  mduding  all  the  subsidiary  processes, 
by  which  mechanical  labour  isrenderea  efficient, 
continuous,  and  trustworthy.  The  term  disiri- 
butianisaho  equivocal;  it  stands  with  economists 
for  the  portion  which  the  several  members  of 
society  receive  as  their  share  out  of  the  gross 
produce,  but  it  may  lilso  mean,  and  often  docs 
mean,  the  method  by  which  the  products  of  one 
kind  of  labour  are  exchanged  against  the  pro- 
ducts of  another  kind.  And  lastly,  consumption 
is  either  productive  or  unproductive,  the  former 
being  understood  to  mean  that  application  of 
the  profits  of  labour  which  is  destined  for  future 
production,  the  latter  such  expenditure  as  is 
not  so  destined.  But  as  rest  is  as  essential 
to  the  continuity  of  labour  as  exertion  itself, 
we  can  scarcely  maintain  (unless  the  expendi- 
ture be  vicious  or  mischievous)  that  consump- 
tion, ostensibly  unproductive,  is  not  or  may  not 
be  indirectly  a  means,  and  a  necessary  means, 
for  future  production.  And  thus  i  t  may  be  said, 
that  although  the  definition  commonly  given 
by  economists,  is  sanctioned  by  custom  and 
authority;  its  exceedingly  ambiguous  character 
is  continually  provoking  discussion  as  to  the 
fundamental  limits  oi  the  science,  and  involving 
the  repetition  of  a  number  of  cautions  which 
need  not  be  given,  were  the  terms  by  which 
political  economy  is  to  be  defined,  rendered 
sufficiently  distinct  and  dear. 

Politicfd  economy  is  a  science,  i.e.  it  deals 
with  laws  uncontrollable  by  human  volition, 
and  with  phenomena  derived  by  inevitable 
sequence  from  these  laws.  In  common  lan- 
guage, we  may  speak  of  the  violation  of  an 
economical  law.  By  this  we  mean  merely, 
that  the  occurrence  of  one  course  of  action  wUl 
give  rise  to  certain  phenomena,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  contrary  course  will  be  followed  by 
contraiy  phenomena.  On  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
B  2 
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dustry,  i.e.  of  a  desire  for  material  improyement,  l 
the  adoption  of  free  trade  wiU  be  followed  by  | 
material  prosperity,  while  every  act  which  hin- . 
ders  the  volmitary  energies  of  men  is  pro  tanto  , 
a  bar  to  material  progress.    The  rise  follows  I 
the  other  as  certainly  as  vegetation  springs  from  | 
light,  heat,  and  moisture,  and  as  the  cessation  ^ 
of  organic  growth  is  the  result  of  cold,  dark- 
ness, and  drought.     Free  exchange,  in  short, 
is  a  fundamental  condition  in  political  eco- 
nomy.   We  caa  indeed  interpret*  in  the  pre- 
sence of  limitation  violently  put  on  economi- 
cal action,  what  will  be  the  material  conse- 
quences, but  we  cannot  judge  or  predict  the 
benefits  of  free  action,   unless  we  have  ex- 
perience of    the    results  which    ensue  from , 
its  unshackled  adoption.    The   real  benefits 
of  freedom  can  be  understood  only  by  its  ex- 
tension, and  as  yet  the  most  advanced  public 
policy  has  only  entered  upon  the  vestibule  of 
its  temple,  and  had  experience  of  a  part  of  its 
operation. 

The  elements  with  which  economical  action 
deals,  are  those  which  reside  in  materials  be- 
stowed by  nature.  If  these  elements  are 
limited,  as  those  of  land  in  settled  countries, 
water  in  motion,  and  the  like,  a  demand  may 
arise  for  them  on  their  appropriation,  from  the 
Tery  fact  of  their  being  limited,  and  this  ap- 
propriation may  take  place,  irrespectively  of  the 
quantity  which  may  be  used,  by  any  municipal 
regulations  which  prevent  occupation.  If  they 
are  imlimited,  their  value  is  oerived  from  the 
labour  bestowed  on  their  appropriation.  Thus 
the  force  of  wind,  the  power  of  steam,  and  the 
like  are  unlimited  elements  ;  but  in  order  that 
they  may  be  rendered  available,  labour  must 
be  bestowed  upon  their  use,  and  thus  they  be- 
come valuable,  not  in  themselves,  but  because 
they  have  become  products  of  labour.  The 
forces  which  stimulate  the  faculties  to  make 
such  an  appropriation,  are  partly  personal  and 
partly  social ;  personal  in  so  far  as  self-interest 
18  the  motive  principle  of  all  economical  labour, 
social  because  the  largest  individual  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  most  complete  reciprocity  of 
services.  Hence  the  true  growth  of  economical 
principles  leads  to  the  fullest  international 
association,  and  the  closest  identity  of  all  such 
interests  as  can  possibly  be  made  of  reciprocal 
benefit  Every  man  who  wishes  to  exchange 
comes  with  a  benefit  to  the  other  man  with 
whom  the  exchange  is  to  be  effected ;  each  person 
is  a  buyer,  each  a  seller,  and  each  values  that 
which  ne  receives  at  a  higher  rate  than  he 
yalues  that  which  he  bestows.  If  the  object 
received  be  of  no  greater  value  than  that  which 
is  offered,  no  exchange  takes  place ;  and  there- 
fore the  doctrine  that  a  foreigner's  gain  in 
trade  with  any  country  is  a  loss  to  the  country 
trading  with  him,  is  a  position  as  false  as  it  is 
mischievous.  In  order  that  the  object  should 
be  desirable,  it  must  needs  have  had  labour 
expended  on  it.  No  man  will  give  of  his  own, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  other  thing  which  is 
as  much  in  his  possession  as  it  would  be  in 
any  other  man's.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
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indeed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  individual's 
labour  must  be  hard;  it  may  be  exceedingly 
slight ;  but  the  value  of  the  article  which  he  offers 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  average  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  its  production.  A  man 
may  procure,  perhaps,  by  the  mere  labour  of 
stooping  to  pick  it  up,  a  diamond  worth  1 0,000/., 
but  it  is  worth  so  much,  not  because  of  the 
amount  of  labour  which  he  has  bestowed,  but 
because  it  takes  on  an  average  ten  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  labour  in  oider  to  obtain  a 
similar  stone. 

Furthermore,  the  utility  or  service  or  benefit, 
must  be  appraised  by  some  standard.  This 
is,  as  we  know,  familiarly,  money.  Not  that 
money  itself  is  useful  to  the  individual ;  it  is  a 
pledge,  taken  because  certain  to  be  redeemed, 
that  the  future  demands  of  the  recipient  can  be 
satisfied  with  it.  But  the  use  of  a  measure 
(even  though  no  money  actually  passes,  but  only 
a  debt  or  credit  in  behalf  of  the  seller  is  created) 
is  necessary  for  commercial  transactions.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  progress  can  be 
made  in  civilisation  without  some  such  medium, 
that  is,  at  least,  without  some  habitual  estimate 
of  values  by  a  recognised  standard.  At  any  rate, 
the  existence  of  such  a  standard  is  discoverable 
in  the  earliest  civilisation.  Many  services  may  be 
rendered  to  mankind,  the  value  of  which  is  im- 
mense, but  the  commercial  estimate  of  which  is 
necessarily  wanting.  No  compensation  can  be 
made  for  wise  statesmanship,  for  sound  in- 
struction in  public  and  private  duty,  for  recti- 
tude and  integrity  of  life,  for  the  qualities  which 
we  venerate  and  trust.  [Libbrty.]  Without 
them,  the  world  would  be  a  desert  inhabited  by  a 
few  savages ;  with  them  it  becomes  possible  that 
the  maximum  number  of  the  human  race  should 
subsist  with  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience. They  are  therefore  postulates  of  t  ho 
best  economical  state,  but  they  are  not  appre- 
ciable values,  because  no  measure  of  the  ser- 
vice can  be  rendered  in  money  or  money's  worth, 
because  moreover  they  are  not  subsequent  on 
any  demand,  but  precede  it,  by  the  fact  that 
they  enlighten  society  as  to  the  fundamental 
and  permanent  advantage  of  moral  goodness. 
Truth,  honour,  and  virtue  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  by  an  economist,  because,  valuable  as 
they  are,  they  cannot  be  economically  esti- 
mated ;  but  no  one  except  a  doctrinaire  would 
forget  or  ignore  them. 

Moralists  are  well  acquainted  with  the  influ- 
ence of  two  coexistent  springs  of  action :  (1)  that 
which  lays  down  an  external  standard  of  action, 
which  impels  towards  community  of  sentiment 
and  action,  which  acts  upon  conscience  and 
conviction  ;  and  (2)  that  which  is  a  mere  logical 
interpretation  of  objects  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  personal  interest  or  convenience.  To 
say  that  both  are  equally  busied  with  the  in- 
terpretations of  personal  utility  is  an  abuse  of 
terms,  for  the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
fundamental  in  civilised  thought  and  language. 
To  say  that  they  coincide  in  the  best  practice 
of  human  life  is  to  admit  what  aU  would  anti- 
cipate, the  fact,  namely,  tliat  natural  impulses 
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are  capable  of  mutual  hannony.  It  is  part, 
therefore,  of  the  great  anal  jtical  utility  and  the 
wide  practical  sagacity  of  Adam  Smith,  that 
wlule  he  dereloped  an  economical  theory  from 
the  personal  or  selfish  instincts  of  man,  he 
framed  an  ethical  theory  of  human  nature 
l^y  ascribing  morality  to  the  force  of  human 
sympathy.  It  is  true  that  this  theory  seems  and 
is  one-sided,  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
eeooomical  aspect  of  man's  nature,  it  will  be 
found  to  giye  a  more  coherent  estimate  of  ethics 
than  is  commonly  found. 

Political  economy  is  to  history  what  logic  is 
to  morals — ^the  analysis,  namely,  of  the  con- 
scious process  by  which  a  nation  or  an  indivi- 
dual thinks  and  acts.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the 
economical  interpretation  of  history  has  made 
but  little  progress,  partly  because  materials 
hare  been  wanting,  partly  because  the  habit  of 
historical  enquiry  has  tended  rather,  in  so  far 
as  the  philosophy  of  history  has  been  deve- 
loped, towards  legal,  military,  and  diplomatic 
researches.  But  to  take  a  few  examples,  the 
great  political  position  of  the  Italian  republics 
in  the  middle  ages  was  entirely  due  to  their 
economical  position,  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
the  financiers  of  Eurc^e.  Their  rivals,  the 
popes  of  the  same  epoch,  were  capitalists,  whose 
resources  were  freely  used  for  purposes  of  per- 
sonal ambition  or  of  diplomatic  influence.  The 
trade  of  Europe  with  the  East,  passing  partly 
through  Egypt,  and  partly  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Tigrisand  Euphrates,  over  the  highlands 
of  Armenia'  to  Trebizond,  or  southwards  to 
Licia  (i.e.  Seleucia)  was  monopolised  by  the 
(renoese  and  Venetians.  All  this  supremacy 
passed  away  with  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
the  Cape  passage  and  the  New  World;  and  the 
vyyages  of  Vascoda  Gbma  and  Columbus,purelv 
commercial  in  their  beginning,  tended  as  much 
to  the  Reformation  and  the  downfall  of  the 
ancient  diplomatic  centres,  as  any  theological 
speculations  or  political  changes.  Similarly, 
the  great  position  occupied  by  this  country 
during  the  thirteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries,  is  to  be  assigned  far  more 
truly  to  economical  causes  than  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  decline 
of  Italian  liberty.  During  the  long  and  obscure 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  great  social  progress  had 
been  made  in  Rngland.  The  harsher  features 
of  rillenage  had  ^en  effiiced ;  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood a  minute  search  among  the  abundant 
materials  existent  for  the  economical  and  social 
histoty  of  the  century  contained  in  the  reigns 
c^  the  three  Edwards  would  fail  to  discover 
any  trace  of  actual  slavery  in  England,  or, 
indeed,  anything  but  fixed  labour  rents  com- 
mutable  for  money,  and  coupled  with  perma- 
B*  nt  tenure.  A  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  the  English  peasants  and  the  material  of  the 
population  of  France  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  aoeount  for  the  military  preponderance  of 
t^iis  eoaotiy  during  the  penod  adverted  to. 
Ik^ween  the  insurrection  ox  the  Jacquerie  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  of 
the  Eagliah  peasants  at  its  close,  there  M-as, 
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'  though  they  are  regarded  as  similar  events 
by  Hallam,  only  a  slight  external  resem- 
blance— ^the  former  having  been  the  uprising 
of  desperate  misery,  the  Litter  the  attempted 
I  revolution  of  a  prosperous  class.  In  conse- 
'quence  the  French  peasant  was  forced  back 
into  still  more  abject  servitude;  the  Ei^lish 
occupier,  baffled  for  a  time,  achieved  his  inde- 
pendence by  the  election  statute  of  Heniy  IV. 

In  modem  times,  the  laws  and  maxims  of 
political  economy  are  gradually  becoming  the 
staple  *of  legislative  and  administrative  poli- 
tics, the  business  of  government  being  more 
and  more  persistently  directed  towards  the 
proeress'of  economical  prosperity,  and  the 
gradual  extinction  of  practical  errors.  It  is 
true  that  partly  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  persuading  interests  whose  prosperity  is 
likely  in  appearance  to  be  compromised  by 
changes,  partly  by  the  inherent  conservatism  ^ 
all  administrations,  and  especially  of  those  whicb 
are  most  despotic,  and  therefore  most  timid, 
the  progress  made  is  comparatively  small ;  but 
to  have  begun  at  all  is  of  no  small  consequence, 
and  the  general  ventilation  of  economical  ques- 
tions is  evidence  that  changes,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  manifest  and  uniform,  cannot  long  be 
delayed.  StiU  more  satisactory,  in  this  coimtry 
at  least,  is  the  fulness  with  which  economical 
laws  are  interpreted  by  society  at  large.  For 
example,  the  cessation  of  supply  from  the 
cotton-producing  districts  in  the  United  States, 
consequent  upon  the  four  years*  war,  com- 
pletely paralysed  the  industry  of  a  tentb  part 
of  the  people  in  this  country,  and  injured  all 
by  raising  the  price  of  a  necessary  of  life.  It 
may  be  confidently  stated,  that  twenty  years 
ago  a  like  cessation  of  supply  would  have 
been  followed  by  such  discontent  among  the 
sufferers,  as  would  have  induced  insuboi^na- 
tion  and  riot,  and  the  country  would  have 
witnessed  on  a  large  scale,  during  the  recent 
cotton  famine,  excesses  similar  to  Uie  agrarian 
outbreaks  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  As 
it  was,  all  classes  bore  testimony  to  the  pa- 
tience with  which  the  sofTering  was  endured. 
It  was  endured,  because  the  parties  most 
interested  were  aware  that  the  aeficiency  was 
caused  by  circumstances  with  which  all  ad- 
ministrative or  diplomatic  skill  would  be  per«. 
fectly  incompetent  to  deal — because,  in  other 
words,  they  were  generally  acquaint eid  with  the 
economical  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  may  be  hoped  that,  hereafter,  the  same  ac- 
quaintance with  the  true  relations  of  labour 
and  capital  will  put  an  end  to  the  unjust  and 
mischievous  operation  of  trades'  unions,  and 
that  protected  labour  will  be  seen  to  occupy  as 
immoral  and  indefensible  a  position  as  protected 
capitaL 

The  great  advantage  supplied  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  political  economy  lies 
•  in  the  fact  that  it  determines  distinctly  what 
I  must  happen  from  a  course  of  commercial  or 
social  policy  which  is  consonant  with  its  pre- 
cepts, or  repugnant  to  them.  It  is  a  science, 
because  it  can  predict  witli  certainty  the  phe« 
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nomena  wl^ch  will  ensue  from  a  particular  line 
of  action,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto 
possible  to  analyse  the  elements  from  which 
the  result  wiU  come,  and  interpret  and  account 
for  all  the  forces  which  contribute  to  the  event. 
Of  course  it  has  its  problems,  and  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  hasty  and  erroneous  generaliza- 
tion. But  its  leading  and  accepted  principles 
are  as  certain  as  any  other  natural  laws,  and 
are  as  little  liable  to  suspension  or  modifica- 
tion. It  is  because  it  is  thus  rigid  and  precise 
that  political  economy  has  been  censured  as  a 
harsh,  or,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  called  it,  a  dismal 
science.  But  we  may  as  well  call  physiology  a 
dismal  science,  because  it  points  out  tlie  neces- 
sary consei^uence  of  violating  sanitary  or  dietetic 
rules.  It  IS  of  the  highest  yalue  to  know  what 
are  the  limits  of  yoluntaiy  action,  and  what  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  natural  law.  For 
the  contrast  between  the  laws  of  politioal 
economy  and  the  averages  of  statistics,  see 
Statistios. 

The  variotis  terms  employed  by  economists, 
as  Capttal,  Exchange,  Laboub,  Profit,  Bbmt, 
Taxation,  Waobs,  will  be  found  treated  under 
their  proper  heads.  The  remainder  of  this 
article  will  be  devoted  to  a  short  history  of  the 
progress  of  political  economy,  and  its  position 
in  ancient  and  modern  systems  of  practical 
philosophy,  and  to  a  summary  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  comparative  wealth. 

It  was  not  likely  that  this  branch  of  social 
science  would  escape  the  investigation  of  the 
Greek  thinkers.  It  was  not  likely  that  it  would, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  form  a  mate- 
rial for  original  thought  under  the  despotism 
of  the  Boman  empire,  or  even  of  the  Roman 
republic.  The  Greeks  did  not,  it  is  true,  sepa- 
rate this  portion  of  ethical  and  political  science, 
and  erect  it  into  a  distinct  subject  of  enquiry. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  sphere  of  indivi- 
dual action,  and  that  of  political  obligation, 
were  far  more  closely  identified  by  the  Greeks 
than  they  are  with  us.  [Libhbtt.J  They 
held  that  man  exists  for  the  community,  while 
we  in  modem  times  are  far  more  disposed  to 
hold  that  the  community  exists  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  individual  purposes,  and  for  the 
harmony  of  individual  ends.  Hence  they 
controlled  the  conduct^  the  occupations,  and 
opinions  of  men  more  severely  than  would  be 
thought  consistent  with  that  liberty  which  we 
know  to  be  the  only  guarantee  of  a  true  civi- 
lisation. And  in  the  next  place,  the  Division 
of  Sciences,  though  commenced  by  Aristotle, 
was  not,  in  the  comparative  scantiness  of 
human  information,  ever  carried  out  as  it  is  now. 
Such  a  division  of  science,  like  the  division  of 
labour,  is  the  result  of  accumulated  informa- 
tion gathered  from  large  and  varied  fields  of 
enquiry.  But  the  chief  and  most  central 
axioms  of  political  economy  can  be  found  in 
the  works  of  these  fathers  of  mental  science. 
The  magnificent  romance  of  Plato,  his  ideal 
republic,  is  founded  on  the  familiar  econo- 
mical law,  that  the  best  results  are  procured 
by  a  progressive  division  of  occupations.  The 
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I  Politics  of  Aristotle  contain  some  of  the  soundest 
I  definitions  which  can  be  found  of  some  among 
I  the  formulee  of  political  economy ;  as  for  in- 
I  stance,  those  of  the  functions  of  money  and  of 
I  the  necessity  of  reciprocal  benefit  in  all  opera- 
tions of  exchange.  The  introductoiy  chapter 
to  this  work  might  form  an  exordium  to  an 
economical  treatise.  The  relations  of  credit 
to  capital  are  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  in  the  Eryxias,  a  dialogue  printed 
amouff  the  works  of  Plato,  and  generally  as- 
signed to  the  Socratist,  iBschines.  Not  that 
the  theories  held  by  those  ancient  thinkers 
I  were  one  and  all  satisfactory  and  sound.  They 
I  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  cardinid 
distinction  between  profit  and  wages,  and  hence 
held,  in  common  wi^  most  ancient  writers  and 
politicians,  the  unlawfulness  of  interest 

The  downfall  of  the  Koman  empire  is  trace- 
able in  no  slight  degree  to  the  practical  defiance 
of  economicid  principles.  M.  Guizot,  in  his 
History  of  Civilisation,  has  shown  how  the  fiscal 
regulations  of  the  empire  were  fatal  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  provincials,  and  we  all  know 
how  wide-spread  was  the  evil  of  slavery  in  the 
ancient  world.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  any 
economical  reform  in  the  public  policy  of  the 
Romans  was  dangerous  in  the  highest  sense  to 
those  who  proposed  and  furthered  it.  The  fate 
of  the  Gracchi  and  of  the  schemes  which  they 
furthered  for  the  social  improvement  of  Italy 
furnished  a  stern  warning  to  all  innovators. 
The  authors  of  a  necessary  reform,  and  of  a  set 
of  economical  changes  which  were  absolutely 
obligatory  for  the  preservation  of  the  national 
life,  were  murdered  by  the  aristocracy,  and  by 
a  most  perverse  destiny  their  names  have  been 
thenceforward  identified  with  sedition,  confis- 
cation, and  robbeiy. 

In  this  country,  the  history  of  the  scienoe  of 
political  economy  is  one  of  a  perpetual  con- 
test against  administrative  error.  The  earliest 
writing  on  the  subject  is  perhaps  the  essay  once 
ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  but  now  known  to  be 
the  composition  of  one  Stratford,  in  which  the 
high  prices  prevailing  in  England  are  discussed 
and  traced  to  tamperings  with  the  currency, 
as  well  aa  to  a  general  rise  in  money  values. 
The  works  of  Mun,the  author  of  the  mercantile 
system,  and  long  the  great  authority  in  that 
branch  of  political  economy  which  Jeals  with 
commerce  and  the  exchanges,  were  directed 
against  the  unwise  prohibitions  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  the  absolute  in- 
ability of  the  enactments  against  those  who 
were  indifferent  to  breaking  the  law,  and  the 
vexatious  and  misdiievous  interference  of  the 
officers  who  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  the 
king^s  exchanger.  This  great  officer  ^the  first, 
appointed  by  Edward  III.,  being  William  de  la 
Pole,  an  eminent  merchant^  and  ancestor  of  those 
dukes  of  Sufiblk  who  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  civil  broils  oi  the  fiifteenf^  century) 
was  regularly  nominated  by  patent,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  prohibiting  the  export 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  last  who  had  a 
valid  patent  was  Lord  Burleigh,  but  he  never 
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exercised  his  functions.  Charles  I.  appointed 
the  eurl  of  Holland  in  1628,  but  the  goldsmiths 
petitioned  against  the  appointment,  and  Selden 
in  the  House  of  Commons  disputed  the  validity 
of  the  patenL 

Mnn  was  far  from  doubting  the  eeneral 
tratli  of  the  nopnlar  theory,  that  wealth  con- 
Biated  in  gold  and  silyer,  and  that  the  only 
way  in  which  communities  which  had  no  mines 
of  the  precious  metal  could  become  rich,  was 
by  taking  care  that  an  excess  of  payments  in 
these  metals  should  form  the  characteristic  of 
snocessful  trade.  But  his  experience  had  taught 
him  that  trade  with  the  East  was  impossible, 
unless  permission  were  given  for  the  exportation 
of  specie.  The  East  had  always  supplied,  by 
an  expensive  and  precarious  route,  those  tropicsil 
commodities  whidi  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
the  hardships  of  social  life  in  the  middle  ages, 
rendered  in  the  greatest  degree  convenient,  if 
not  almost  necessary.  But  the  producing 
countries  could  be  led  to  acts  of  exchange  only 
by  the  offer  of  the  precious  metals,  particularly 
silver,  for  India  produces  these  uetals  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  has  always  absorbed  a 
vast  amount  fov  purposes  of  currency,  of  dis- 
play, and  still  more  largely,  in  all  likelihood, 
fur  hoarding.  Thus  Mun  argued  that  the 
relaxation  of  these  prohibitions,  as  far  as  the 
Indian  trade  was  concerned,  was  not  only 
essential  to  the  trade  with  those  regions,  but 
alijo  in  the  highest  sense  advantageous  to  the 
country,  because  the  sale  of  these  imported 
commodities  in  European  markets  would  cer- 
tainly procure  a  far  larger  amount  of  specie 
than  had  been  previoudy  exported.  Hence 
3IaQ  has  been  considered  the  author  of  the 
lialance  of  bargains  or  mercantile  system,  in 
which  it  was  admitted  that  the  business  of 
trade  was  to  enforce  and  support  the  theory 
that  the  precious  metals  are  wealth,  though  the 
means  whereby  this  wealth  should  be  secured 
were  to  be  circnitoos.  At  any  rate,  the  theory 
was  accepted,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
acted  on. 

The  works  of  Petty,  Davenant,  and  Gregonr 
King  are  rather  statistical  than  economical, 
and  though  the  writings  of  the  first  and  last  of 
these  anthors  are  full  of  sagacious  and  practical 
observations,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
eoDtribnted  much  to  the  progress  of  the  science. 
The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the 
■peculations  of  the  various  writers  on  banking 
and  the  currency,  speculations  which  led,  when 
sound,  to  such  an  establishment  as  the  Bank 
of  England,  at  Paterson's  instance,  and  when 
unsound,  to  the  wild  schemes  of  Chamberlayn 
and  Law,  and  the  fraudulent  jobbery  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme. 

The  true  founder  of  the  modem  system  of 
political  economy  was  Adam  Smith.  The 
Enquhy  into  (As  Nature  and  Cauus  of  the 
Wemltk  of  Nations  was  published  in  1776. 
It  was  aimed  specially  at  the  refutation  of  the 
meitastile  theory,  the  protective  sjrstem,  the 
rvgulalion  of  commerce  by  protective  enact- 
neati^  and  the  colonial  theories  then  in  full 
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operation.  Adam  Smith  was  the  first  of 
modem  economists  to  show  what  are  the  true 
functions  of  money,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence of  those  errors  which  identify  it  with 
wealth ;  he  proved  incontestably  that  the  pro- 
tective method  then  and  long  afterwards  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  just  and  patriotic  rourse 
of  policy,  was  neither  just  nor  expedient,  that 
the  notion  of  government  being  able  to  direct 
an  individual's  commerce  or  expenditure  more 
discreetly  than  he  ordinarily  could  himself, 
would  be  utterly  absurd,  if  it  were  not  exceed- 
ingly mischievous,  and  that  by  the  system  of 
colonial  trade,  which  strove  to  execute  the 
invidious  and  malignant  project  of  excluding 
other  nations  as  much  as  possible  from  any 
share  in  it,  England  had  not  only  sacrificed  a 
part  of  the  absolute  advantage  which  she,  as 
well  as  every  other  nation,  might  have  derived 
from  that  trade,  but  had  subjected  herself  both 
to  an  absolute  and  relative  disadvantage  in 
every  other  branch  of  trade.  Adam  Smith 
was  also  the  first  to  lay  down  a  consistent 
theory  of  taxation,  and  to  determine  from 
an  economical  point  of  view  the  function s 
of  government;  and  though  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  he  was  invariably  right  either 
in  his  principles  or  in  his  inferences  from 
them,  yet  his  work  possessed  not  only  the  great 
merit  of  being  the  foimdation  of  the  most  im* 
portant  and  significant  of  tho  practical  sciences, 
but  also  that  of  presenting  tue  largest  amount 
of  novel  but  complete  refutations  of  inveterate 
prejudices  that  ever  perhaps  had  been  collected 
in  any  single  volume,  together  with  the  most 
lucid  illustrations  of  the  principles  and  infer- 
ences laid  down  and  deduced.  But  among  the 
other  merits  of  this  great  work  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  its  geniality  and  warmth.  It  is 
true  that  the  point  of  view  necessarily  taken 
by  Smith  was  the  existence  and  stimulus  of 
personal  and  material  interests.  But  he  finds 
these  interests  not  in  a  narrow  and  selfish 
satis&ction,  but  in  the  harmony  and  reei- 
procitv  of  all  men's  good.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  tnat  the  science  can  be  freed  from  those 
repulsive  traits  which  have  been  made  too 
prominent  in  its  treatment  by  less  comprehen- 
sive and  generous  minds.  For  unless  the 
mutual  service  of  men,  and  the  mutual  duty 
of  all  the  units  of  which  society  is  composed, 
be  understood  and  enforced,  there  is  no  escape 
from  that  passion  for  personal  advantage,  that 
protection  to  particular  interests,  and  that 
selfish  and  suicidal  disregard  for  the  good 
of  others,  of  which  the  Enqttiry  into  tk4 
Wealth  of  Nations  is  the  happiest,  the  most 
energetic,  and  the  most  complete  refutation. 
'Adam  Smith,'  says  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
profound  of  modem  philosophers,  Mr.  (Soldwin 
Smith,  '  understood  me  value,  moral  as  well  as 
material,  of  property,  but  he  also  understood 
the  relative  value  of  property  and  affection.* 
{Lectures  on  ths  Study  of  History^  2nd  edit, 
p.  162.) 

Idle  and  crude  as  now  seem  many  of  the 
fancies  which  were  exploded  by  the  appearance 
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of  Adam  Smith's  great  wori:,  it  would  be  an 
error  to  imagine  wat  the  first  refutation  was 
unattended  with  difficulty.  It  costs  yerv  much 
to  shake  off  prejudices  in  thought  as  well  as  it 
does  to  correct  unseemliness  or  uncoathness  in 
action.  It  needs  great  courajge,  complete  ab- 
straction, and  cautious  attention  to  meet  and 
go  counter  to  the  current  of  popular  opinion. 
The  oonyictions  of  one  generation  commonly 
become,  it  is  true,  manifest  errors  to  another ; 
yet  not  less  ingenuity  is  needed  for  the  first 
refutation  of  a  Tul^r  error,  than  for  the 
discovery  of  a  physical  law  or  a  mathema- 
tical method.  We  should  measure  the  value 
of  Adam  Smithes  labours  not  by  a  comparison 
between  the  results  of  his  arg^ument^  and  the 
shape  into  which  his  successors  have  i>ut  the 
science  of  which  he  was  the  author,  out  by 
contrasting  the  science  as  he  left  it,  and  the 
host  of  fallacies  which,  uniyersally  accepted 
before  his  time,  were  destroyed  at  once  by  his 
sagacity.  Mr.  Mill  has  done  justice  to  the 
intrinsic  power  of  his  predecessor  by  acknow- 
ledging the  great  progress  made  by  Smith,  and 
the  epoch  which  it  forms  in  human  thought 

Many  systems  of  political  economy  have 
followed  that  of  Adam  Smith.  We  may  men- 
tion among  continental  writers  J.  B.  Say  and 
Sismondi ;  while  in  England  the  first  to  cany 
on  the  enquiry  into  economical  science  were 
Malthus  and  Kicaido.  But  in  this  country, 
these  and  other  writers  have  been  rather  dis- 
tinguished as  promulgating  views  more  or  less 
accurate  on  special  points  connected  with  the 
general  subject,  than  for  any  fresh  arrangement 
of  the  science  itself.  Thus,  for  a  reason  akeady 
adverted  to — ^the  fact,  namely,  that  political 
economy  has  been  developed  more  from  a 
polemical  than  from  a  constructive  impulse, 
and  that  its  growth  has  been  due  more  to 
assaults  directed  against  real  or  supposed  errors 
in  practice,  than  to  positive  elaboration  and 
synthesis— Malthus  is  distinguished  rather  as 
the  author  of  the  theory  of  population,  Ricardo 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  rent  and 
taxation. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  names  of 
the  several  persons  who  have  handled  with  va- 
rious success  the  general  theory  of  the  science, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  enumerate  those 
who  have  made  large  additions  in  detail  to 
the  several  divisions  under  which  the  mate- 
rial is  arranged,  or  have  contributed  cognate 
or  auxiliary  mformation  and  reasoning.  En- 
quiries into  subjects  which  have  an  economical 
value  and  are  open  to  an  economical  estimate, 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  progress  of  the 
science,  not  only  because  thev  serve  to  elucidate 
and  interpret  the  various  and  intricate  problems 
which  perpetually  recur,  and  furnish  material 
for  debate  and  decision,  but  because  political 
economy  needs  to  be  constantly  illustrated,  and 
(if  need  be)  corrected  by  facts,  while  there  is 
and  probably  will  be  a  continual  disposition 
to  transport  it  into  the  domain  of  abstract 
theory,  and  thus  very  ofi^n  to  avoid  the  limita- 
tions and  corrections  by  which  a  theory  must 
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be  constantly  attended.  Mr.  MCuUoch's  work 
on  the  Literature  of  JMiHcal  Economy  is  one 
of  great  value,  and  might  be  advantageously 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MiU  has  avowedly  proposed  in  his 
valuable  and  important  work  to  remodel  the 
theory  of  Adam  Smith,  on  the  principle 
which  clearly  guided  the  first  founder  of  the 
science ;  i.  e.  to  unite  abstract  reasonings  with 
abundant  illustrations,  and  to  associate  the 
subject  with  social  and  political  philosophy. 
We  cannot  here  attempt  any  criticism  of  Mr. 
Mill's  method  or  principles,  nor  would  it  be 
possible  to  enquire  how  far  he  has  carried  out 
^  the  plan  with  which  he  prefaces  his  work.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  great  and  undoubted 
>  merits  of  this  author  have  given  him  almost 
the  position  of  an  arbiter  on  economical  ques- 
tions, and  have  caused  his  authority  to  be 
eagerly  appealed  to  in  support  of  a  course  of 
teinporary  or  permanent  poUcy. 

The  Qmdiiione  and  Qausee  of  ComparaHoe 
Public  Wealih.— It  is  plain  that  wealth  is  not  a 
quantity  but  a  ratio.  The  wealth  of  medifeval 
Italy  was  great  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  decline  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  small 
when  contrasted  with  the  command  possessed 
over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
by  the  poorest  European  nation  at  the  present 
time.  Similarly  the  wealth  of  no  European 
state  is  comparable  with  that  of  England,  and 
yet  few  European  states  possess  less  foreign 
trade  and  home  manufacture  than  England 
possessed  sixty  years  ago.  And,  again,  wealth 
lies  in  the  distribution,  not  in  the  appearance,  of 
riches.  One  of  the  most  coherent  and  long-lived 
delusions  which  has  occupied  the  world,  is  the 
general  impression  of  the  wealth  of  India. 
Travellers  and  traders  saw  the  accumulation 
of  gold*  and  precious  stones  possessed  by  the 
native  princes  and  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
concluded  that  the  country  was  exceedingly 
rich.  In  fact^  it  is  very  poor,  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  subsisting  on  the  smallest 
amount  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  grain.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  continually  informed 
by  persons  who  have  had  no  economical  ex- 
perience beyond  European  states,  that  the 
American  government  would  inevitably  collapse 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  taxation  and 
the  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  community 
by  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  war.  Such 
critics  have  ignored  the  fact  that  wealth  in  the 
United  States  is  very  widely  distributed,  that 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  rate  of  profit  are 
very  high,  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  that  therefore  the 
margin  of  the  income  possessed  by  every  one 
in  excess  of  the  requisite  expenditure  of  the 
individual  is  wider  perhaps  than  has  ever  been 
known  at  any  other  period  of  economical  his- 
tory in  any  state,  and  that  therefore  the  means 
available  for  government  expenditure  were 
practically  unlimited.    ■ 

The  first  condition  of  wealth  is  personal 
freedom.  There  was  great  apparent  wealth  in 
ancient  Borne ;  but  wealth  was  in  the  hands  of 
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a  few,  and  the  economical  atmosphere  was 
tainted  with  slayery.  A  slave-holding  com- 
munity never  deyelopes  the  mechanical  arts, 
except  to  some  small  extent  in  the  direction  of 
military  engines.  And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
The  most  powerful  cause  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  comparative  wealth,  is  the  impulse 
towards  procuring  the  greatest  possible  reisults 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labour. 
But  such  a  motive  cannot  be  present  when  the 
mass  of  the  community  is  deprived  of  all  discre- 
tion over  their  labour  and  the  fruits  of  their 
toiL  Still  more  absolutely  does  a  system  of 
slavery  prevent  that  division  of  labour  by 
which  labour  is  rendered  most  effective.  Bad 
government  difiers  from  a  state  of  slavery  only 
in  d^ree.  The  purpose  of  government,  econo- 
micaUy  considered,  is  that  of  effecting  certain 
services,  which  could  not  be  rendered  at  all  by 
individual  action  or  voluntary  combination,  or 
could  not  by  such  action  be  effected  so  discreetly 
or  so  justly.  If,  however,  a  government  tran- 
scends its  functions,  which  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  division  of  labour,  if  it  becomes 
one-sided,  partial,  negligent,  or  rapacious,  if  it 
fails  to  protect  persons  and  property,  and  turns 
what  activity  it  possesses  to  the  interest  of  the 
ruler  only  and  his  dependents,  all  the  evils  of 
slavery  ensue.  Capital  cannot  be  accumulated, 
the  division  of  labour  is  prevented,  the  motives 
of  production  itself  are  ultimately  destroyed, 
infinite  moral  and  social  evils  ensue,  and  the 
community  afiSicted  by  such  a  soouige  ultimately 
relapses  into  barbarism,  and  the  country  becomes 
a  desert  Such  is  the  history  of  the  downfall 
of  that  prosperity  which  once  characterised  Asia 
Minor,  the  eastern  parts  of  Central  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  the  coast  of  Northern  A^ca.  Less  in  their 
effect,  but  similar,  have  been  those  interferences 
with  private  action  which  have  characterised 
the  policy  of  most  modem  governments.  The 
trading  monopolies  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I. ;  the  privileges  of  corporate  towns 
and  guilds;  taxes  on  occupations,  restric- 
tions upon  adaptation — as  are  some  patents; 
restrictions  on  localities  or  markets;  taxes 
on  articles  of  prime  necessity  with  a  view  to 
fiutiiering  home  production,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  protection  and  bounties ;  taxes 
on  exports ;  hindrances  put  on  the  free  circu- 
lation of  capital  and  labour  by  usury  laws 
and  parochial  settlements,  and  a  host  of  other 
prohibitions  and  impediments,  have  seriously 
impaired,  and  will  as  long  as  they  are  persisted 
in  seriously  impair,  the  productive  energies  of 
those  who  are  made  subject  to  them. 

Another  condition  is,  that  due  security  should 
be  given  to  property.  The  right  of  enjoying 
and  disposing  of  accumulations  made  by  in- 
dustry is  manifestly  one  of  the  most  powerful 
incentives  to  labour.  No  man  will  work  un- 
less security  is  given  to  him  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  appropriate  freely  the  fruits  of  his  labour ; 
and  there  is  nothing  on  which  society  is  more 
sensitive  and  more  easily  alarmed  than  when 
any  hindrance  or  limitation  is  put  on  the  right 
uf  property,  or  any  insecurity  of  possession 
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threatened.  But  by  parity  of  reasoning,  all 
limitations  laid  by  testament  or  grant  of  dead 
persons  on  the  acts  or  powers  of  the  living  are 
hindrances  to  economical  progress.  They  di- 
minish the  disposition  towards  improvement, 
because  they  diminish  the  fulness  of  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  individuals,  as  well  as  hinder 
alienation  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
more  capital  with  which  to  improve,  and  more 
inclination  to  do  so. 

A  third  condition  is  that  the  freedom  of 
action  should  presume  that  individuals  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and  that  there- 
fore, as  they  ought  not  to  be  hindered,  so  they 
should  not  be  helped.  In  other  words,  the  rule 
of  government  should  be  in  economical  matters, 
laisseg'faire.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  in- 
ductions of  the  vnsest  government  are  gen- 
eralities inapplicable  to  individuals,  because 
circumstances  are  ever  shifting,  and  therefore 
to  be  interpreted  by  an  estimate  of  particular 
needs.  Hence,  primA  facie,  the  protection  af- 
forded to  a  nascent  commerce  by  military  dis- 
play or  force  is  radically  bad,  just  as  we  now 
admit  that  the  military  defence  of  the  colonies 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  colonial  markets  was 
a  delusion.  Not  indeed  that  the  rule  of  laissee- 
/aire  is  without  exception.  There  are  cases  in 
which  government  is  justified  in  interposing. 
An  administration  may  tax  a  community  in  order 
to  confer  a  great  public  benefit,  as  by  making 
roads,  or  in  order  to  secure  large  moral  ana 
material  progress,  as  in  compelling  education, 
or  to  further  the  highest  and  best  developements 
of  art  and  science.  But  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  the  defence  of  government  interference  is 
to  be  foimd  in  the  facts  that  the  voluntary 
association  of  individuals  is  incompetent  to 
achieve  these  results,  or  that,  the  community 
not  being  vet  alive  to  the  worth  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  tnerefore  exhibiting  no  demand,  the 
government  is  justified  in  taking  the  initiative, 
and  leaving  the  declaration  of  indemnity  for 
such  an  invasion  of  private  right  to  the  sub- 
sequent judgment  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
competent  community. 

The  following  appear  to  constitute  the  most 
powerfid  causes  of  comparative  wealth :  First, 
the  division  of  labour.  This  cause  of  wealth 
was  first  commented  on  by  Adam  Smith,  who 
showed  that  the  distribution  of  employments 
induced  greater  dexterity  in  workmen,  more 
unbroken  continuity,  and  greater  economy. 
This  is  the  more  manifest,  when  the  division 
operates  in  the  direction  of  aiding  and  supple- 
menting industry  by  the  addition  of  mechanical 
forces  to  human  labour,  or  in  some  cases  by 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  muscular 
efforts.  Adam  Smith,  however,  failed  to  re- 
cognise another  y&j  important  result  of  the 
division  of  labour  m  cheapening  the  cost  of 
production.  If  the  whole  process  is  done  by- 
one  roan,  the  eost  of  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  needs  the  least  skill  is  as  great  as  that 
which  needs  the  most,  whereas  by  division 
it  is  possible  to  diminish  the  cost,  by  graduating 
the  remuneration.    And  as  the  only  limit  to 
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tlie  divifiion  of  labour  is  tlie  -width  of  the 
market,  it  is  dear  that  governmental  re- 
lations tending  towards  protection  are  in  e&ct 
hindnnoes  to  the  most  powerful  among  the 
causes  of  comparatiye  wealth. 

Another  cause  is  the  accumulation  of  capital. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about 
capital  and  its  functions,  as  this  important 
term  was  passed  over  under  its  proper  head 
with  a  yery  slight  notice.  The  proceeds  of 
labour  are  diyided  into  three  portions,  that 
which  is  consumed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
possessor,  that  which  is  employed  for  future 
production,  and  that  which  is  reserved  or 
hoarded  for  contingencies.  In  so  far  as  the 
profits  of  labour  are  expended  on  mere  enjoy- 
ment, i.e.  on  such  gratifications  as  have 
neither  directly  nor  in(&rectly  any  bearing  on 
fature  production,  the  expenditure  is  mere 
consumptiott.  The  second  kind  of  employment 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  fonction  of  capital ; 
and  the  hoard  or  reserve,  though  not  used 
productively,  is  an  important  resource  when 
occasion  arises*  It  is  clear  that  all  capital  is 
the  result  of  saving,  i.e.  it  must  consist  of 
objects  in  demand,  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
wants  or  the  desires  of  its  possessor,  and  it  is 
also  clear,  that  in  order  to  be  effective,  it  must 
be  consumed  in  some  direction  which  shall  be 
distinct  from  the  immediate  possessor  of  it- 
Farther  it  must  be  consumed  in  the  main- 
tenance of  labour,  for  the  employment  of 
capital  is  always  with  a  view  to  profit,  and 
profit,  like  every  other  kind  of  wealth,  can  be 
induced  only  by  labour  exercised  upon  materials 
and  their  properties.  Hence  the  capital  of  a 
country  represents  all  the  saving  which  is 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and 
the  increase  of  the  capital  of  any  coimtry  is 
relative  to  the  amount  which  is  annually 
accumulated  over  and  above  that  which  is 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  labour.  If 
the  expenditure  were  exactly  tantamount  to  the 
charges  incurred,  so  that  an  absolute  balance 
were  stmck  every  year,  the  community  would 
neither  progress  or  retrograde;  if  it  were  in 
excess,  capital  would  suffer  diminution ;  if  it 
were  less,  capital  would  accumulate.  The  ab- 
solute balance  seems  to  have  been  almost  struck 
in  Holland  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  the 
retrogression  appears  to  have  characterised 
Spain  for  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  follow- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  and  the  state  of 
progress  has  been  mani&st  in  this  cotmtry  for 
the  last  300  years,  and  is  still  more  notably  a 
feature  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 
Capital,  too,  is  divided  into  circulating  capital 
and  fixed  capital.  These  terms  are  unfortunately 
rather  ambiguous,  but  they  are  meant  to  distin- 
guish those  employments  in  which  the  capital 
changes  its  form  and  cannot  be  recovered  in 
the  same  shape  after  it  has  discharged  a  single 
office,  from  those  in  which  the  same  product  is 
competent  to  perform  a  lai^ge  number  of  opera- 
tions. Thus  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  crop  is 
circulating  capital,  whereas  the  labour  expended 
on  the  drainage  of  land  or  the  building  of 
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houses  is  fixed.  Money  is  a  form  of  fixed 
capital,  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  fixed,  the 
larger  will  be  the  number  of  operations  it  is 
made  to  effect,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  will 
it  circulate.  Capital,  moreover,  is  not,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  money  or  even  implements, 
but  virtually  food  and  necessaries  for  labour ; 
i.e.  money  and  implements  are  objects  in  which 
capital  is  fixed,  and  the  former  is  a  geneial 
credit^  a  power  by  which  food  and  neces- 
saries may  be  to  a  moral  certainty  attained, 
but  it  is  clearly  only  as  a  purchasing  power 
that  it  can  be  called  capital ;  and  instruments 
are  capital  embodied  in  a  fixed  form.  The 
amount  of  capital  possessed  by  a  community,  is 
the  measure  of  the  means  by  which  the  com- 
munity can  be  stimulated  to  labour.  Thus,  as 
we  have  seen  before  [Bsmakd],  there  may  be 
an  uigent  call  for  the  products  of  labour,  but 
unless  capital  be  present,  in  order  that  labour 
already  existent  may  be  called  into  activity, 
the  demand  will  not  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
supply;  or, to  quote  Mr.  Mill's  adage,  'demand 
for  commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour.' 

The  effects  of  abundant  capital  on  the  pro- 
gress of  national  wealth  are,  first,  that  it 
insures  continuity  of  occupation  ;  i.  e.  it  en- 
ables producers  to  wait  for  the  market  In 
countries  where  capital  is  scanty,  and  the  me- 
chanic or  farm  labourer  is  also  the  dealer, 
the  price  of  commodities  fiactuates  largely,  and 
yet  IS  on  the  average  high,  because  the  pro- 
ducer has  to  take  into  account  the  suspension 
of  his  labour  and  the  risks  of  the  market. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  inconvenient  to  both 
parties.  It  is  an  evil  to  the  producer,  because, 
while  he  is  alternating  between  abundant  em- 
ployment and  forced  indolence,  he  is  often  ob- 
liged to  suffer  the  loss  of  a  forced  sale.  It  is 
an  inconvenience  to  the  consumer,  because  he  is 
exposed  to  great  fiuctuations  in  price,  whereas 
nothing  is  more  advantageous  to  both  parties 
than  the  reduction  of  the  oscillations  of  price 
to  a  minimum  amount.  Hence  it  is,  or  rather 
was,  that  when  farmers  occupied  small  holdings 
with  scanty  capital,  they  constantly  lost  all  the 
benefit  of  the  market  from  the  necessity  put 
upon  them  of  selling  in  order  to  realise. 
When,  however,  a  dealer  is  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient capital,  he  is  able  to  tide  over  a  bad  time 
or  low  rates,  and,  by  waiting  for  the  market,  to 
avoid  loss  and  equalise  prices.  Again,  the  ex- 
istence of  abimdant  capital  renders  it  possible 
that  labour  should  cooperate.  Great  under- 
takings can  be  carried  out  only  by  large  capitals, 
because  the  benefits  of  the  division  of  labour, 
and  with  tbem  of  diminished  cost  of  production, 
can  be  attained  only  by  strictly  apportioning 
the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  to  each  labourer 
who  can  do  it  most  cheaply. 

A  third  cause  of  comparative  wealth  will 
become  operative  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
elements  of  production,  and  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  can  circulate,  i.e.  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  centres  in  which  they  can  be 
most  profitably  employed.  These  elements  are 
labour  and  capital,  and  to  these  may  be  added. 
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under  certain  reserrationB,  public  and  private 
credit.  Labour  may  be  in  excess  or  defect^  not, 
tbat  is  to  say,  temporarily,  bnt  permanently. 
When  it  is  m  excess,  we  haye  the  state  of 
oyerpopnlalion  and  the  evils  which  can  be 
remedied  only  by  emigration  on  a  vast  scale, 
as  in  Ireland  daring  the  last  twen^  years. 
When  it  is  in  defect,  there  may  be  a  great 
loss  of  capital  Snch  a  loss  occurred  in  the 
first  colonisation  of  Western  Australia,  when 
it  went  under  the  name  of  the  Swan  Kiver 
settlement  Here  a  vast  amount  of  capital 
was  expected,  but  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  labour  was  deficient,  and  that  no  pains 
were  taken  by  any  municipal  regulations  to 
prevent  the  labour  then  present  from  being 
dispersed,  the  colony  came  utterly  to  ruin.  At 
all  times,  indeed,  labour  moves  more  slowly 
than  any  other  economical  value,  and  therefore 
no  legislative  impediment  should  be  pu{  in  its 
way.  But  in  this  country  the  motive  energies 
of  labour  have  been  inconceivably  crippled  by 
the  law  of  parochial  settlement.  Had  it  not 
been  that  the  industzy  of  the  north  of  England 
always  demanded  more  labour  than  was  sup- 
plied, and  tbat  therefore  immigration  has  gone 
on  towards  the  manufacturing  districts,  un- 
impeded by  alarms  as  to  the  contingency  of 
pauperism,  the  degradation  of  the  English  la- 
bourer would  have  been  complete.  As  it  is,  the 
manufacturing  districts  have  formed  a  sort  of 
half-way  house  to  America  and  the  colonies, 
and  a  means  of  relieving  to  some  extent  the 
excess  of  population.  A^d  though  it  will  be 
long  before  the  habitual  helplessness  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  induced  by  the  system  of 
settlement  is  removed,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  since  the  system  is  all  but  expunged  from 
the  statute  book,  labour  will  circulate  with 
greater  rapidity  than  before.     [Pauphusm.] 

An  excess  or  defect  of  capital  may  charac* 
terise  the  eocmomical  condition  of  a  country. 
When  capital  is  in  excess,  the  problematioid 
stationary  state  of  economists  is  induced.  We 
say  problematical,  for  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  state  of  things  marked  the  Butch 
tzade  of  the  last  century,  the  causes  are  mani- 
festly to  be  found  in  the  utter  defiance  of 
common  sense  which  disfigured  the  commercial 
policy  of  Holland.  In  order  to  maintain  prices, 
the  Dutch  curtailed  the  supply  of  such  tropical 
products  as  were  derived  from  their  possessions. 
But  thej  could  not  limit  the  competitors  for  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  business  which  they 
carried  on,  and  they  could  not  wholly  prevent 
a  trade  carried  on  outside  their  monopoly.  As 
a  consequence,  profits  sank  to  a  very  low  rate, 
BO  low  indeed  th&t  capital  could  hardly  be 
flccnmulated  in  proportion  to  expenditure.  But 
when  such  notions  are  exploded,  and  it  is 
miderstood  that  s  low  rate  of  profit  on  each 
sale  may  mean  an  aggregate  high  rate  of  profit 
hf  the  extenfflon  of  demand  among  consumers, 
it  does  not  seem  Hkely  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  near  enough  for  anyone  to  find  it 
worth  speculating  about. 

Credit  is  not  wealth,  but  s  power  by  which 
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wealth  may  be  utilised.  It  is  a  moral  force, 
operating  in  the  fullest  way  and  with  the  best 
results  when  it  is  justly  accorded,  by  the  fact 
that  it  enables  the  fullest  use  to  be  made  of  ao- 
cumiilations.  The  world  will  always  possess 
borrowers  and  lenders.  The  more  of  both 
classes,  the  more  trustworthy  are  the  former. 
Again,  it  is  impossible  that  all  transactions,  ex- 
cept at  a  great  waste  of  power,  should  be  simul- 
taneously liquidated,  and  thus  trade  is  im- 
possible or  scanty  without  mutual  credit.  This 
credit  may  be  public  or  private.  The  credit  of 
a  government  is  the  means  by  which  it  can 
negotiate  loans,  and  depends  entirely  on  the 
responsibility  to  which  tne  executive  is  liable, 
and  the  fulness  with  which  it  is  exposed  to 
public  opinion.  Private  credit  is  that  of  traders, 
and  may  be,  indeed  commonly  in,  far  higher 
than  that  of  administrations.  Now  as  credit  is 
measured  by  the  rate  of  interest  or  discoimt, 
and  as  profit  is  the  excess  of  price  over  the 
cost  of  production  plus  the  rate  of  interest,  it 
will  be  dear  that  deficient  credit  is  an  absolute 
bar  to  production,  or  at  any  rate  to  comparative 
profit. 

A  fourth  cause  of  comparative  wealth  is 
foimd  in  the  habitual  standard  of  comfort 
which  labourers  enjoy,  or,  as  Mr.  Jones  calls  it, 
the  habit  of  secondary  wants.  Demand  is  the 
stimulant  to  industry,  other  conditions  being 
ftdfllled.  But  demand  will  not  be  operative 
among  the  mass  of  the  community  unless  they 
proride  to  themselves  some  stan(krd  of  hving 
from  which  they  will  not  voluntarily  depart. 
But  a  high  standard  of  comfort  indicates  a  pro- 
gressive state,  and  a  large  margin  of  voluntary 
expenditure  eigoyed  by  the  working  classes  is  at 
once  evidence  of  their  industrial  capaicity  and 
a  pledge  of  their  procuring  an  increasing  share 
in  the  distribution  of  profits.    [Population.] 

A  fifth  cause  lies  in  the  spread  of  moral  and 
intellectual  education.  The  existence  of  a 
criminal  population  implies  the  subsistence  of 
a  certain  class  by  a  violent  abstraction  from 
property  and  profits.  Not  only  is  crime  a  loss 
proportionate  to  the  injury  inflicted,  but  it  leads 
to  insecurity,  entails  large  expense  in  protection 
to  persons  and  property,  with  the  charges  of 
legal  procedure,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
class  of  professional  advocates.  So  in  a  less 
degree,  but  from  similar  causes,  trades  have 
been  lost  by  the  want  of  trustworthy  persons, 
or  by  the  frauds  of  producers ;  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  is  constantly  checked  by  the 
want  of  safe  objects  in  which  the  investment  of 
profits  may  be  made,  and  by  the  risk  of  pecu- 
lation, embezzlement,  or  criminal  negligence. 
So  in  common  mechanical  trades,  overlookers  are 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  employers  of 
labour  against  fraud,  and  the  expense  of  the 
product  is  enhanced  by  the  need  of  watching 
against  dishonesty.  Again,  the  ignorance  of  fun- 
damental econonueal  laws  is  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  productiveness  of  labour.  The  efiect  of 
imprudent  marriages,  of  the  consequent  charge 
on  the  labour  fund  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  out  of  the  rates,  and  of  frequent  strikes. 
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aro  illuBtratioDs  of  how  ignorant  working  men 
are  of  the  conditions  which  surround  their  call- 
iug  in  common  with  that  of  other  men.  At  I 
present  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  from  one-  | 
half  to  one-third  of  the  efifectiTeneas  of  labour 
is  lost  by  the  regulations  imposed  out  of  sp- ' 
parent  self-interest  on  the  labour  of  operatives.  | 
It  is  certain  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
loss  fiills  on  themseiTea,  in  the  deficiency  of  their 
habitations,  and  in  the  high  rent  which  they  pay 
for  scanty  accommodation.  There  can  be,  in  shorty 
only  one  legitimate  way  by  which  wages  can  be 
raised,  by  a  diminution  of  labour  itself,  and  by 
the  seardh  after  a  new  market ;  and  any  indirect 
means  by  which  attempts  are  made  to  raise  the 
money  rate  are  certainly  unfair,  and  as  certainly 
nugatory  in  the  end.  No  one  can  object  to 
any  man  setting  a  price  on  his  labour  and  de- 
clining to  work  except  at  that  price ;  but  if  his 
action  under  the  circumstances  leads  him  to  co- 
erce his  fellow  workmen,  or  to  exact  hard  terms 
from  the  consumer  of  the  commodity  which  he 
supplies,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  that  he  will 
be  among  the  first  to  suffer.  Intellectual  edu- 
cation is  also  a  powerful  cause  of  material  pro- 
gress, not  only  because  it  induces  desires  for  a 
higher  standard  of  comfort,  but  because  it  gives 
that  capacity  for  adaptation  and  facility  in  in- 
vention and  accommodation  to  circumstances, 
which  makes  labour  more  easily  circulate,  and 
find  out  its  best  market  The  Germans,  who 
are  all  subjected  to  primary  education,  are  the 
most- thriving  among  the  American  settlers. 

Lastly,  whatever  extends  the  productive  age 
of  labour,  is  a  means  of  increasing^  wealth. 
All  the  maintenance  of  children  who  ode  before 
the  working  age  is  a  loss  to  the  community, 
and  such  oonmtions  as  diminish  human  life 
when  it  becomes  productive  are  of  a  similar 
character.  Hence  those  sanitary  rep:ulations 
which  make  life  longer,  obviate  the  interrup- 
tions of  sickness,  and  generally  promote  the 
health  of  the  people,  have  a  marked  effect, 
other  causes  combining,  on  industrial  prosperity. 
The  progress  which  has  been  made  m  physio- 
logical enquiry,  and  the  police  precautions 
taken  to  insure  health,  are  as  powerful  contri- 
butories  to  public  wealth  as  any  other  cause. 
Ill -nurtured,  ill -fed,  iU-dotbed,  ill -trained 
labour  is  always  dear,  however  jiominal  may 
be  the  rate  at  which  it  is  remunerated. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  this  slight  sketch 
to  give  more  than  the  leading  features  of  a 
progressive  state  of  wealth,  or  to  do  anything 
beyond  pointing  out  the  agencies,  present  and 
to  come,  which  are  the  necessary  causes  of 
material  prosperity.    Some  of  the  remaining 
points  will  be  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  the  ! 
reader  to  the  best  and  most  popular  works  on  | 
political  economy.    Among  f^ese,  in  addition  ! 
to  the  works  already  named,  although  the  writer  \ 
cannot  invariably  agree  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  may  be  mentioned  the  useful  and 
comprehensive  manual  of  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett, ! 
the  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  uni-  [ 
versity  of  Cambridge;  the  works  of  Bastiat, 
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some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ;  and  the  essays  edited  by  Dean  Dawes. 

Volltios.  Poutical  science  is  that  which 
treats  of  the  iheoiy  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment^ and  the  subjects  which  it  comprises 
have  been  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 
1.  Natural  law;  2.  Abstract  politics,  i.e. 
the  object  of  a  state,  and  the  rdations  be- 
tween it  and  individual  citizens;  3.  Political 
economy ;  4.  The  science  of  police,  or  munici- 
pal regulation;  6.  Practical  politics,  or  the 
conduct  of  the  immediate  public  affiiirs  of  a 
state;  6.  History  of  politica;  7.  Histoiy  of 
the  European  system  of  states^  being  the  only 
system  in  which  the  modem  art  of  politics  has 
received  a  practical  development ;  8.  Statistics ; 
9.  Positive  law  relating  to  stat«  affiirs,  com- 
monly called  constitutional  law ;  10.  Practical 
law  of  nations;  U.  Diplomacy;  12.  The 
technieal  science  of  politics,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  and  style  of  public  business  in 
different  countries,  llie  ancient  Greek  writers 
treated  the  science  of  politics  uniformly  with 
reference  to  an  imaginary  perfect  state,  the 
constitution  of  whicSh  each  philosopher  pro- 
pounded according  to  hi&  own  speculative 
views,  and  then  proceeded  to  show  in  what 
respects  existing  governments  differed  from 
this  ideal  standard  together  with  the  causes 
of  these  variations. 

PoIL    In  Politics.     [Parliament.] 

Poll-tas  (Dutch  bol,  the  crown  of  ths 
head),  A  tax  levied  on  all  members  of  the 
community,  the  very  poorest  excepted.  These 
taxes  have  never  been  popular  in  this  country, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  real  or  suppot^ed 
connection  of  the  great  insurrection  of  the  vil- 
lains in  1381,  with  the  imposition  of  such  a 
levy.  A  poll-tax,  however,  had  been  enacted 
two  years  before  the  date  of  the  insurrection, 
as  well  as  in  that  year,  the  rates  being  gra- 
duated according  to  the  rank  and  supposed 
wealth  of  the  various  persons  assessed,  and  the 
tax  being  therefore  fair  in  its  incidence. 

The  hearth-money  of  the  reign  of  'William 
ITT,  was  virtually  a  poll-tax,  and  similarly  un- 
popular ;  and  in  some  of  the  states  composing 
the  American  Union,  a  small  tax  of  this  kind 
is  regularly  imposed  on  all  alike,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  dollar  on  each  adult  in  Massachusetts. 

Pollard.  A  tree  with  the  head,  or  poll,  cut 
off  at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  it  to  throw 
out  branches  all  round  the  section  where  am- 
putation has  taken  plaee.  The  branches  so 
thrown  out  are  cut  off  periodically,' when  they 
attain  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  to  be  us(^ 
as  fuel,  fence  wood,  or  for  other  rustic  purposes. 
Pqllard  trees  are  for  the  most  part  found  in 
hedgerows,  which  they  greatly  injure  by  the 
dense  shade  produced  by  their  branches  on  the 
plants  below ;  and  excepting  when  the  round 
formal  heads  of  the  pollards  enter  into  com- 
bination with  overgrown  hedge  plants,  or  with 
large  trees  which  have  not  been  polhirded,  they 
disfigure  the  landscape,  from  the  monotony  and 
meanness  of   their  appearance  as    compared 
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-with  that  of  trees  undecapitated  and  left  in 
their  native  luxuriance.  In  the  time  of 
Evelyn  the  term  pollard  appears  to  have  been 
applied  chiefly  to  trees  which  were  lopped  or 
deprived  of  their  side  branches,  excepting  a 
few  at  top,  leaving  the  tree  standing  like  a 
naked  pole.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  pollard 
are  frequent  among  the  hedgerow  elms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  in  Devonshire. 
The  decapitated  tree,  now  called  ApoUard,  was 
in  Evelyn's  time  called  a  dottard, 

Vollen  (Lat.  fine  flour).  In  Botany,  the 
pulverulent  substance  which  fills  the  cells  of 
the  anthers  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  a  multitude 
of  hollow  cases,  of  extreme  minuteness,  filled 
with  a  fluid  holding  very  fine  molecular  matter 
in  suspension.  The  latter  is  eventually  dis- 
charge by  the  grains  of  pollen  through  their 
hollow  tubes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  sper- 
matic fluid  of  a  plant. 

Vollen  Tubes.  The  tubular  processes 
emitted  by  the  pollen  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  stigma  of  a  plant,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  conduct  the  impregnating  matter  down 
the  style  into  the  ovules  through  the  foramen. 

Pollux  (Lat.).  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  twins 
forming  the  constellation  Gemini,  [Castob.] 
Pollux  is  also  the  name  of  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude  in  the  same  constellation. 

Poixxrx.  In  Mineralosy,  a  rare  mineral. 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  potash,  and 
boda,  remarkable  for  containing  34  per  cent,  of 
caesium,  according  to  recent  analyses  of  M.  F. 
Pisani.  It  is  massive,  colourless,  and  trans- 
parent, and  like  quartz  in  appearance.  It  is 
found  in  the  granite  of  Elba  associated  with 
Castor. 

Poiiux.    In  Mythology.    [Polydbxjxes.] 

Volsradelplioiis  (Gr.  voAiSf,  and  AdcA^^i, 
a  brother).  In  Botany,  this  term  is  applied  to 
flowers  which  have  the  stamens  united  into 
several  distinct  sets. 

Volyandiia  (Gr.  iroAi^^,  and  &4^p,  a  man). 
The  thirteenth  class  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
It  includes  those  plants  the  flowers  of  which 
have  hypogynous  stamens  more  than  twenty  in 
number. 

Ptflyaiitlies  (Or.  iroXuai'^^*,  man^-flowere^, 
A  favourite  cultivated  flower,  qmte  distinct 
from  the  Polyanthus.  The  genus  Polyanthes 
belongs  to  the  IMiacea,  and  its  most  iamUiar 
species  is  the  Tuberose  met  with  in  our  hot- 
houses, and  prized  on  account  of  the  fragrance 
of  its  flowers.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  bulb- 
tuberous  stems,  throwing  up  from  the  heart  of 
leaves  a  tall  flowering  scape,  which  supports 
at  top  a  short  many-flowered  spike  of  creainy- 
white  highly  fragrant  flowers,  the  double  forms 
of  which  are  greatly  prized.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  annually  imported  firom  Italy.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  sultry  evenings,  after  thunder, 
when  the  atmosphere  was  highly  charged  with 
electric  fluid,  the  Tuberose  has  been  observed 
to  dart  small  sparks  of  lucid  flame  from  such 
of  its  flowers  as  were  fading. 

VoIyanClnu  (Gr.  voXveu^d^t).  An  umbel- 
late-flowered variety  of  the  Primrose,  Frimtda 
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vulgaris^  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  variously 
coloiured  gay-looking  flowers. 
^  Poljrmrolisr  (Gr.  iroAucyxfa).  A  word  some- 
times used  by  political  writers  in  a  sense  op- 
posed to  monarchy :  the  government  of  many, 
whether  a  privileged  class  (aristocracy)  or  the 
people  at  large  (democracy). 

Volyair^te.  An  altered  form  of  Anorthite 
from  Sweden.     . 

Volybasite  (Gr.  rro\Osl  many,  and  /3^iv, 
base),  A  sulphantimonite  of  silver,  in  which 
part  of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  copper,  and 
part  of  the  antimony  by  arsenic.  It  occurs  in 
shorty  tabular,  six-sided  prisms,  which  are 
striated  parallel  to  their  bases,  opaque,  and  of 
an  iron-black  colour  by  reflected  light,  but 
cherry-red  in  thin  slices  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light.  It  is  found  in  the  mines  of 
Dnrango  in  Mexico,  Freiberg  in  Saxonv, 
Schemnits  in  Hungary,  and  Przibram  m 
Bohemia.  It  has  its  name  from  the  large 
quantity  of  silver  present,  compared  with  the 
other  sulphides  of  that  metal. 

Polyobrest  (Gr.  »oX«JxP'»<'*roj).  A  term 
appUed  by  the  old  chemists  to  certain  prepara- 
tions which  they  regarded  as  possessed  of 
multifarious  virtues.  Pdychrest  salt  was  the 
sulphate  of  potash 

Polycliroillte  (Gr.  iroK6s,  many^  "XP^^ 
colour  J  and  XiBos,  stone),  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
with  peroxide  of  iron  and  magnesia,  from 
Ejrageroe  in  Norway. 

Polyolirolte  (Gr.  iroXJr,  and  xP^id^  colour), 
A  term  applied  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
sa£&on,  from  the  variety  of  colours  which  it 
exhibits  when  acted  upon  by  various  re-agents. 

Polycbromatlc  Acid  (Gr.  iroAvxp<6/un-of, 
many  coloured).  A  compound  resulting  from 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes.  When 
used  as  a  dye-stuff  it  yields  a  variety  of 
colours. 

Volycbroiny  (Gr.  vpX^xpvfMS,  many- 
coloured).  In  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  the 
art  of  decorating  with  manv  colours.  It  is  now 
generally  understood  that  the  Greeks  habitually 
coloured  their  architecture,  the  exterior  of  build- 
ings as  well  as  the  interior;  but  that  they  also 
coloured  their  sculpture  is  not  so  generally  ad- 
mitted. That  the  practice,  however,  of  colouring 
their  statues  was  establisned  among  the  Greeks 
of  the  most  refined  period,  is  quite  certain.  It 
is  proved  by  passages  in  Plato,  Pausanias,  Lucian, 
Plutarch  and  other  writers.  Marble  statues  were 
coloured  in  encaustic,  and  statue  painting  was 
a  distinct  profession.  The  naked  fiesh  itself  was 
not  commonly  painted,  but  was  stained  with  an 
encaustic  varnish ;  the  colouring  was  appa- 
rently generally  confined  to  the  hair,  eyes,  lips, 
the  drapery,  and  the  ornaments  in  general; 
sometimes  the  hair  was  gilded,  and  the  eyes 
were  not  unfrequently  of  glass,  with  eyelashes 
of  copper  gilt.  The  celebrdted  Nicias  was  an 
ir/oKfidTCpy  iyKavarfis,  or  statue  painter,  in  his 
youth:  he  coloured  some  of  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles.  It  is  to  this  practice  that  Pliny 
refers  when  he  speaks  of  the  circunditio  of 
Nicias  as  applied  to  the  statues  of  Praxiteles. 
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(Wonwm,  Epochs  of  PahUing  fe.  p.  103  ff.) 
The  acrolithic  and  Chbtsblbfhantinb  sculp- 
ture was  virtually  poljchromic  (Kugler,  Ueber 
die  Polychromie  ^c;  Semper,  Uttb^r  bemalte 
Architectur  und  PlasHk  bei  den  Mien ;  and 
Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  Le  Jupiter  Olymvien.) 

Polyootgrledonons  (Gr.  ttoKvs^  and  jcorv- 
KnM^Vf  a  awd  lobe).  In  jBotany,  this  term  is 
applied  to  those  embryos  which  have  moie  than 
two  cotyledons. 

Ptflyorase  (Gr.  voXi^t,  and  KpainSf  mixture), 
A  rare  mineral  occurring  at  Hitteroe  in 
Norway,  in  black  six-sided  tables,  which  are 
of  a  brownish  colour  in  thin  splinters.  It 
contains  titanic  and  oolumbic  acids,  zirconia, 
yttria,  peroxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  uranium, 
protoxide  of  cerium,  a  small  quantity  of  alu- 
mina and  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The 
name  has  reference  to  the  many  substances 
which  enter  into  its  composition. 

VoljdeotMi.    [Pbbseus.] 

Polydesmon  (Gr.  iro\vJiiynm»,  receiving 
many).  In  Greek  Mythology,  a  name  given  to 
Hades.  [Pbbsbfhoi^.]  Another  form  of  the 
name  is  Polydectes,  the  persecutor  of  Banad 
and  of  her  son  Pebsbtjs. 

VolydevlLes  (Gr.  IIo\vSeuiic4t).  In  Mytho- 
logy, one  of  the  JDioscuri  (Ai^o-icovpot,  sons  of 
Zeus\  the  other  being  flastor.  Of  the  birth 
and  home  of  these  heroes  the  legends  give  ver^ 
contradictory  accounts.  In  the  Odyssey  (xi. 
298)  they  are  sons  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda, 
and  therefore  brothers  of  Helen.  [Paris.]  Ac- 
cording to  another  tale,  they  with  their  sister 
were  all  children  of  Zeus,  and  sjprang  from  the 
Bome  egg.  Another  myth  calls  Polydeukea  and 
Helen  only  the  children  of  2>eus,  and  makes 
Polydeukea  immortal.  Castor,  as  son  of  Tynda- 
reus, being  aubject  to  age  and  death  like  other 
mortals.  The  second  part  of  the  name  Poly- 
deukea is  found  in  Deucalion,  and  is  probably 
another  form  of  Xcvk^$,  light,  or  brilliant.  The 
Dioscuri  take  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  [Mkdba;  Mtstbbibs];  but  accord- 
ing to  the  biad  they  had  died  or  disappeared 
from  the  earth  before  the  Trojan  war.  The 
name  of  Castor  was  associated  especially  with 
skill  in  the  taming  and  management  of  horses, 
that  of  Pollux,  with  boxing.  In  the  Odyssey 
(xi.  301)  they  are  represented  as  coming  to  life 
on  idtemate  days  and  enjoying  an  honour  equal 
to  that  of  the  gods.     [Nbmbsis.] 

VolydlpsUi  (Gr.  ttoXvs,  much,  and  ^l^ 
thirst).  Excessive  thirst  This  name  has  been 
given  to  a  form  of  diabetes  known  as  diabetes 
insipidus.  It  is  characterised  by  the  discharge 
of  large  quantities  of  urine  of  low  speciSc 
grayity,  and  is  a  most  dang^erous  malady, 
f^athologists  incline  to  regard  it  as  the  result 
of  nervous  lesion. 

Volygala  (Gt.  ftoXvs,  and  t^Eao,  milk).  The 
typical  genus  of  Polygalaeeaf  very  widely  dis- 
tributed and  exceedingly  various  in  character. 
A  few  species,  as  P,  cordifdia  and  its  allies,  are 
handsome  greenhouse  shrubs.  The  most  im- 
portant^ however,  is  P.  Senega,  the  root  of  which 
u  used  as  a  stimulant  diaphoretic  and  expecto- 
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rant,  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis. 
The  active  properties  appear  to  depend  upon 
an  acid  substance  found  principally  in  the 
rind  of  the  root,  and  called  pdygalic  acid,  or 
sometimes  senegin.  This  root  was  introduced 
into  medical  practice  by  Dr.  Tennant,  a  Scotch 
physician  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  as  a  remedy 
for  snake-bites.  Several  other  species  are 
described  as  having  similar  virtues.  They 
seem  to  act  as  stimulant  emetics,  purgatives, 
and  diaphoretics,  and  relieve  the  embarrassed 
breathing  which  occurs  in  such  cases. 

Pol  jffalaoese  (Polygala,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  irregular  polypetalous  Exo- 
gens  of  the  Sapindal  aUiance,  possessing  tonic, 
astringent,  and  nephritic  properties.  The 
order  is  Imown  by  its  complete  irregular  un- 
symmetrical  flowers,  its  naked  petals,  its  one- 
celled  anthers  opening  by  pores,  and  its  carun- 
culate  seeds.  The  species  are  also  sometimes 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful 
flowers.  They  usually  inhabit  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  are  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Bhatany  root>  a  powerful  astringent, 
belongs  to  Krameria,  a  genus  of  this  order. 

Polyramous.  In  Botany,  among  grasses 
this  term  signifies  that  when  one  oi  the  two 
flowers  of  which  a  spikelet  consists  is  uni- 
sexual, the  other  is  hermaphrodite,  as  in  <S^- 
diopogon,  &c.  Among  other  plants  it  expresses 
the  presence  in  the  same  individual  of  male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Volsrvamj  (Gr.  voXvyofda,  from  ydfios, 
marriage).  The  custom  of  having  several 
wives;  a  custom  apparently  common  to  all 
nations  in  remote  antiquity,  and  common  now 
to  most  of  those  in  which  the  tie  of  marriage 
is  recognised,  and  to  which  Christianity  has 
not  extended.  It  was  admitted  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  (Exod.  xxl  10 ;  Deut  xxL 
16);  and  Selden  {Uxor  Hebraica)  has  shown 
its  prevalence  amouff  the  Jews,  without  men- 
tioning the  extxaorainaiy  instances  of  sove- 
reigns, such  as  David  and  Solomon.  Some 
have  supposed,  from  such  passages  as  1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  that  it  was  occasionally  practised  down 
to  the  apostolic  age.  The  severer  manners  of 
Western  nations  seem  to  have  repudiated  it. 
The  notion  that  the  Athenian  laws  allowed  of 
two  wives  (founded  in  part  on  a  passage  in 
AtherusuSf  xiii.  i.)  seems  a  mistake ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  allowed  to  a  citizen,  m 
addition  to  his  lawful  wife,  herself  a  citizen,  t>o 
live  in  a  kind  of  legitimate  concubinage  with  a 
female  not  belonging  to  that  class.  Thus,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  two  wives 
of  Socrates,  his  plague,  Xanthippe,  was  the 
wife  by  right,  while  the  softer  Myrto  was  a 
wife  only  by  courtesy.  In  repubUcan  Borne 
no  such  Hcense  was  known ;  but  under  the  em- 
perors the  practice  of  polygamy  seems  to  have 
crept  in  fi*om  the  East,  though  repudiated  both 
by  the  moral  sense  and  ciril  usages  of  the 
people.  Valentinian  I.  legalised  it  by  an 
edict  But  the  Christian  ecclesiastics  of  the 
empire  strenuously  opposed  it;  and  it  gra- 
dually disappeared  from  Christendom  after  the 
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fiill  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  East  it  has 
o(»ntiniisd  to  prevail.  A  few  bold  writers  in 
modem  times  have  raised  the  defence  of  poly- 
gamy, grounded  on  an  alleged  absence  of 
express  prohibition.  Bemardiis  Ochinos,  a 
well-known  and  able  but  unsteady  theologian 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  belonged  by 
tuns  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
communions,  is  among  the  most  remarkable. 
Lyseros  (Bol^amia  Triumfhatrix)  adopted  a 
still  more  deoded  view.  The  Rer.  Mr.  Madan, 
in  his  Thdyphihcra  (a  work  which  excited  ex- 
tnordinaiy  and  Tciy  unfavourable  sensation  on 
its  appearanee),  asserted  that  the  ii\junctions 
in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  restrain- 
ing bishops  and  elders  from  having  more  than 
one  wife^  meaning  one  wife  at  a  time,  plainly 
demonsbrated  the  lawfulness  of  the  practice 
in  all  others.  But  a  greater  number  of  philo- 
sophical writen  haye  sought  for  a  justifi- 
cation (tf  the  practioe  in  the  East.  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  and  others,  defend  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  lapid  decay  of  female  beauty  in  those 
regioos.  Montesquieu  also  relies  on  the  strange 
notion,  that  the  number  of  females  in  Eastern 
eooDtries  is  much  greater  than  that  of  males. 
But  the  supposed  fact  on  which  these  reasonings 
zest  seems  to  be  altogether  imaginary.  At  idl 
erents,  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  East  is 
eoofined  lo  so  few  that  it  can  have  little  direct 
effect  on  manners,  and  none  on  popidation. 
Niebuhr  says,  that  in  Arabia  the  conduct  of 
those  who  take  more  than  one  wife  'is  blamed 
ly  all  other  men.'  But  it  seems  scarcely  to  have 
oonuTcd  to  most  reasoners  that  while  poly- 
gamy itself  is  rare,  its  recognition  is  almost 
always  scoompanied  with  the  toleration  of  con- 
cabinage  by  public  morality.  The  man  who 
is  not  rich  enough  to  take  two  wives,  or  who 
does  not  choose  to  encounter  the  household 
disturbances  which  follow  such  an  arrangement, 
falls  entirely  in  with  the  public  opinion  of  his 
dssBs,  in  twng  into  his  family  a  recognised 
cooenbtne  to  dwell  with  lus  lawful  spouse. 
Sone  carious  remarks  on  the  subject  of  poly- 
gamy may  be  found  in  Lady  Duff  Gordon's 
LtUen  fiam  Eg^t  ^^  ui  the  writings  of 
Captain  Burton,  Jcunuy  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  CUf,  &&    [Hobmukisk.] 

VoljVMlrta  (Gr.  wokbs,  and  yarrfip,  a 
ttvmaek).  The  name  of  the  most  minute  and 
simple  dasB  of  Infusories  and  of  the  whole 
oiganie  kingdom.  The  Polygastrians  have 
bwo  efaameterised  as  animalcules  devoid  of 
spinal  marrow,  and  of  vascular  and  respi- 
ntorj  organs,  with  many  stomachs,  of  an  in- 
definite fiirm,  and  androgynous,  with  spurious 
loeomodve  organs  of  various  nature.  They 
ar«  all  endowed  with  an  organisation  charac- 
tetistie  of  the  kingdom  Acrita ;  and  manifest 
SBch  modifications  of  internal  structure  and 
eztenal  iorm  that  they  could  be  divided  into 
twntT-two  families,  of  which  eleven  are  naked 
and  neren  dothed  in  a  silidous  case.  They 
oecor  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  differ 
aeoofdiag  to  diversitj  of  climate,  region,  kind 
of  water,  &e.  Ilwy  are  invisible  to  the  caked 
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eye ;  but,  by  their  immense  niunbers,  they  can 
impart  a  distinct  colour  to  the  water  in  which 
they  swarm,  and  are  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea.  They  enjoy  the 
most  extensive  powers  of  reproduction;  and 
through  their  faculty  of  spontaneous  jUsion, 
the  individual  becomes  constant,  and,  as  it 
were,  perpetually  renews  its  youth.  By  virtue 
of  the  imperishability  of  their  external  cases 
the  Folygdatria  have  formed  vast  masses  of 
rock,  as  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  where  a  single 
stratum,  extending  over  a  wide  area,  is  no  less 
than  fourteen  feet  thick ;  and  this  consists  ex- 
clusively of  the  cases  of  BaeiUariaj  GaiUonella, 
&c.,  united  together  wiUiout  any  visible  cement. 
They  sometimes  so  choke  up  water  by  their 
yast  numbers  as  to  cause  the  death  of  fishes 
cont^ned  therein.  They  appear  never  to 
sleep:  they  are  yery  tenacious  of  life,  and 
fall  into  a  kind  of  torpidity  by  excess  of 
dryness,  heat,  or  cold.  The  more  minute 
species  are  probably  often  suspended  in  the  air. 
They  act  according  to  external  circumstances, 
seemingly  as  the  higher  organised  animals 
do.  They  are  injuriously  affected  or  killed 
by  strong  poisons,  but  can  sometimes  sup-^ 
port  great  degrees  of  warmth  and  cold,  and 
can  live  with  or  without  light.  Their  motions 
are  slow.  Ehrenberg  calculates  that  the  Mo- 
nas  pvnctum^  if  it  were  to  continue  its  ordi- 
nary rate  of  motion  in  a  straight  line,  would 
traverse  one  mile  of  space  in  five  years ;  while 
the  Navicuia  grandis  would  require  forty  years 
to  travel  over  the  same  distance.  Their  moye- 
ments  simulate  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
and  choice,  and  muscular  power  is  significantly 
indicated  by  the  strong  maxillary  apparatus 
with  which  many  are  provided. 

Volyarlot  (Gr.  voX^yXflrrrof,  mang-tongued). 
A  woid  generally  applied  to  such  Bibles  as 
have  been  printed  with  the  text  in  various  lan- 
guages. The  most  ancient  instance  of  this  par- 
allel representation  of  various  texts  is  the  work 
of  Origen,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hexapla, 
in  imitation  of  which  seyeral  similar  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  haye  been  published  since  the 
invention  of  printing.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant are :  1.  The  Qympliitensian,  or  edition  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  printed  at  Alcal4  in  Spain, 
1515,  in  four  languages,  comprehended  in  six 
vols,  folio.  2.  The  PlanHn,  Antwerp  1672. 
3.  The  Polyglot  of  De  Sacy,  Paris  1645.  4.  7he 
English  or  Walton's  Polyglot,  London  1657. 
These  contain  among  them  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan  texts,  with 
Latin  yersions  of  each;  the  Septuagint,  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Italic  and 
the  Vtdgate;  with  some  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  copious  indexes  and 
grammatical  illustrationB.  5.  Butter's  Poly- 
glot, Nuremberg  1599,  contains  twelve  lan- 
guages; the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
Englisl^  Banish,  and  Polish.  (Hallam,  Lite- 
rary History,  iii.  446.) 

PolyiTon  (Gr.  foXvymwos),  A  figure  of 
many  angles  or  corners.     In  poitygonometry^ 
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that  branch  of  geometry  in  which  the  properties 
of  polygons  are  investigated,  the  angular  points 
are  conceived  to  be  situated  either  anywhere 
in  space,  when  the  polygon  is  termed  skew ;  or 
on  the  surface  of  a  sph«>re,  when  it  is  termed 
spherical ;  or  in  a  given  plane,  which  is  the 
most  frequently  occurring  case,  and  the  only 
one  we  shall  here  notice. 
The  complete  polygon  of  n  angles  has 

1.2 

sides,  which  are  the  right  lines  joining  all 
possible  pairs  of  points.  .  Thus,  although  a 
complete  trigon  has  only  three  sides,  a  complete 
tetragon  has  six,  and  so  on.  [Quadbanglb.! 
A  complete  n-gon  comprises  3.4  .  .  (n~l) 
different  simple  pclygons^  each  of  which  is 
formed  by  joining  the  n  points  in  a  certain 
order.  Of  such  simple  polygons,  however,  only 
those  are  contemplated  in  elementary  geometry 
whose  unproduced  sides  do  not  cut  each  other, 
and  the  latter  are  themselves  divided  into  two 
classes ;  viz.  convex polygonSy  the  interior  angles 
of  which  are  all  less  th&n  two  right  angles,  and 
concave  polygons^  of  which  one  (or  more)  of  the 
interior  angles  exceeds  two  right  angles.  The 
angles  of  l£e  first  class  are  all  salient^  whilst 
polygons  of  the  second  class  are  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  one  or  more  re-entering  angles. 
Although  Euclid  considers  only  convex  poly- 
gons, the  first  corollary  to  his  prop.  32,  book  i. 
(according  to  which  all  the  interior  angles, 
together  with  four  right  angles,  are  equal  to 
twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has 
sides),  is  also  true  for  concave  polygons.  His 
second  corollary,  however,  according  to  which 
the  sum  of  all  the  exterior  angles  is  equal  to 
four  right  angles,  is  only  true  in  the  case  of 
convex  polygons. 

Theoretically  the  simplest  way  of  finding  the 
area  of  an  ordinary  polygon  is  to  take  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  the  triangles  into  which  it  may 
always  be  divided.  Other  elegant  methods 
have  been  given  by  Gauss,  in  Schumacher's 
translation  of  Camot's  Ghmkrie  de  Position 
(Altona  1810),  and  by  L'Huilier,  m  his  Poly- 
gonomkrie  (Geneva  1789). 

A  polygon  whose  angles  and  sides  are  all 
equal,  is  termed  regular.  The  comers,  as  well 
as  the  sides,  of  such  a  polygon  are  equidistant 
from  one  and  the  same  point,  the  common 
centre  of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  circles. 
The  problem,  to  inscribe  a  regular  polygon  in 
a  circle  by  means  of  the  nuer  and  compass 
alone,  is  not  always  solvable.  Euclid  has 
shown  how  to  inscribe  a  regular  trigon,  tetragon, 
pentagon,  and  quindecagon  in  a  circle,  and  by 
repeated  bisection  of  sides,  his  solutions  may 
easily  be  extended  to  polygons  having  2",  3.2", 
5.2<"  or  15.2*"  angles,  where  m  is  any  number 
whatever.  Gauss  has  shown,  too,  in  his  Dis- 
^uieitiones  Arithmetics,  that  we  may  consider  as 
mscriptible  all  polygons  the  number  of  whose 
sides  is  equal  to  the  product  of  some  power  of 
2  by  a  prime  of  the  form  2"  +  1.  The  first  two 
primes  of  this  form  are  3  and  5,  corresponding 
16 
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to  the  values  1  and  2  of  m.  The  value  m  »  3 
gives  the  number  d,  which  is  not  a  prime ;  to 
«iis4  corresponds  the  prime  17  ;  and  the  next 
prime  of  the  series  is  257,  corresponding  to 
m^S.  The  inscription  of  the  257-gon  has  been 
examined  by  Bichelot  in  Crelle's  Journal,  vol. 
ix. ;  that  of  the  17-gon  has  been  treated  by 
G^enbret,  in  his  Elements  de  TrigonomUrie ; 
by  Griinert,  in  Eliigers  Math.  Worterbwsh ;  by 
Staudt  in  Crelle's  Journal,  voL  xxiv. ;  by  Mr. 
Jjowry  in  Leybourn's  Math,  Repository,  voL  iv. ; 
as  well  as  by  several  others. 

Besides  the  ordinary  regular  polygons,  there 
are  also  regular  stellated  polygons  which  are 
formed  by  drawing,  without  lifting  the  pen, 
diagonals  of  an  ord[inary  polygon  so  as  always 
to  cut  off  the  same  number  of  sides,  the  number 
cut  off  being  prime  to  the  total  number.  For 
instance,  12  34  51  being  a  regular  pentagon, 
13  5  2  41  will  be  a  stellated  one. 

Little  need  be  added  with  respect  to  spheri- 
cal polygons.    The  area  of  a  convex  spherical 

"-eo""         p-(«-2)w>. 

if  2  denote  the  sum  of  its  angles  and  r  the 
radius  of  the  sphere. 

Polygon.  In  Fortification,  a  polygon  is 
either  exterior  or  interior.  The  exterior  poly- 
gon is  the  figure  formed  by  lines  connecting 
the  angles  of  the  bastions  with  one  another  all 
round  the  work ;  the  interior  polygon  by  lines 
in  prolongation  of  the  curtains.     [Fobtitica.- 

TION.] 

Volyiron  of  Forces.  Li  Mechanics,  the 
name  given  to  a  theorem,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Leibnitz.  The  theorem 
is  this:  If  any  number  of  forces  act  upon  a 
point,  and  a  polygon  be  taken,  one  of  the  sides 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  line  representing  one 
of  the  forces,  and  the  following  sides  in  succes- 
sion by  lines  representing  the  other  forces  in 
magnitude,  and  parallel  to  their  directions, 
then  the  line  whidi  completes  the  polygon  will 
represent  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces. 

VoljiTonaoeflB  (Polygonum,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous,  rare- 
ly shrubby,  apetalous  hypogjmous  Exogens, 
inhabiting  the  whole  world,  and  referred  by 
Lindley  to  the  Silenal  alliance.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  most  other  plants  by  the 
cohesion  of  the  scarious  stipules  into  a  sheath, 
technically  called  an  ocrea  or  boot,  and  by  their 
triangular  fruit.  Sorrel  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Rhubarb  on  the  other,  represent  the  general 
qualities  of  this  order.  While  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  are  acid  and  agreeable,  the  roots 
are  universally  nauseous  and  purgative.  Rumex 
aceloaa  contains  pure  oxalic  acid,  and  many 
species  ot  Polygonum  are  used  in  dyeing.  The 
Rheum  or  Bhubarb,  and  Rumex  or  Bock,  are 
well-known  plants  of  this  order ;  which  is  also 
sometimes  remarkablv  astringent^  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Coccoloba  uvifera,  or  Sea-side  Grape  of 
the  West  Indies,  an  extract  of  whose  bark  forms 
a  kind  of  Kino. 

PoljiTonal  srnmbeni.  In  Arithmetic,  the 
successive  sums  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical 
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ipries  bc-ginning  with  unity.  They  are  FiODiUTB 
NuxfiEBS  of  the  second  order. 

A  very  general  and  remarkable  property  of 
polygonal  numbers  was  discovered  by  Fermat, 
though  it  has  yet  been  demonstrated  only  in 
respect  of  the  triangular  and  square  numbers. 
It  is  this :  Every  number  whatever  is  the  sum 
of  one,  two,  or  three  triangular  niunbers ;  the 
sum  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  squares ;  the 
cum  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  pentagonal 
numbers ;  and  so  on. 

Polygram  ^Gr.  »«X^$,  and  ypdfif^  «  ^««^). 
A  figure  consisting  of  many  lines  or  sides.  An 
ordinary  poly^m  is  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
Polygon  [which  see].  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, if  the  distinction  between  polvgon  and 
polygram  were  more  strictly  adhered  too.    A 

complete  n-gram  has  ^  yT      angular  points 
1.2 

or  ooraerB,  whilst  a  complete  n-gon  has  ^  ?Z 

1.2 

■ides.  As  an  illustration,  see  Quadbangxb  and 
Qfadreultbbax. 

Polj-gimpb  (Gr.  voKis,  and  ypd^^w,  I  fvrite). 
In  Bibliography,  this  term  designates  a  collection 
of  different  works  either  by  one  or  several  authors. 

VolybaUta  (Gr.  voAi/s,  and  &\s,  salt).  A 
hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  potash,  and  magnesia, 
with  muriate  of  soda,  found  at  Ischl,  in  Upper 
Austria,  where  it  occurs  in  compact  fibrous 
masses  of  a  brick-red  or  flesh  colour,  and  some- 
times colourless. 

Volj-liadroii  (Gr.  9o\6s ;  ?Spa,  a  base).  In 
Geometry,  a  solid  bounded  by  many  planes 
or  /aces.  Each  face  is  bounded  by  three  or 
more  right  lines  or  ed^es^  and  three  or  more 
fscea  by  their  intersection  form  a  corrur.  The 
theory  of  polyhedrons,  although  studied  by  the 
aocients,  is  still  incomplete  and  defective  in 
many  points ;  we  shall  merely  mention  a  few  of 
their  most  elementary  and  important  properties. 

If  with  respect  to  any  sphere,  we  take  the 
polar  plane  of  every  comer  of  a  given  poly- 
hedron, we  shall  obtain  a  second  having  as 
nuiuj  £acea  as  the  first  has  comers,  as  many 
comers  as  it  has  faces,  and  precisely  the  same 
Dumber  of  edges.  [Poles  akd  Poulbs.]  So 
that  the  principle  of  duality  holds  for  all 
pulyhedrons ;  that  is  to  say,  to  every  polyhedron 
corresponds  ita  conjugate^  which  has  as  many 
n-angled  faces  as  the  first  has  n-angled  comers. 

If  by  taking  away  one  face  from  an  incomplete 
or  wnctaed  polyhedron  which  has  e  edges,  c 
comers,  and  f  faces,  we  remove  n  comers,  we 
ihall  necessarily  diminish  the  number  of  edges 
by  « +  1,  so  that  the  number  c  +/—  e  will 
remain  unaltered  by  the  operation,  and  conse- 
quently also  by  its  repetition.  Since  this 
^peated  subtraction,  however,  must  ultimately 
l<>ad  to  a  single  face  with  as  manv  comers  as 
«<ig«>8,  we  see  that  for  everv  unclosea  polyhedron 
C'tf-ewml.  If  we  unclose  any  polyhedron, 
ih^^ore,  of  E  edges,  C  comers,  and  F  faces, 
bj  removing  a  face,  we  shall  obviously  have 
C  +  (F-1)-E-1;  i.e.  C  +  F-E  +  2.  This 
fuodamtotal  theorem,  according  to  which  the 
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number  of  comers,  together  mth  the  number  of 
faces,  of  every  ordinary  polyhedron,  exceeds  by 
two  the  number  of  its  edges,  although  known 
to  Descartes,  was  rediscovered  and  first  pub- 
lished by  Euler  in  the  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  1762, 
From  it  numerous  consequences  may  be  de- 
duced. It  can  be  shown,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  no  polyhedron  of  seven  edges,  and  that 
some  of  the  faces  of  every  polyhedron  must 
necessarily  be  either  triangular,  quadrangular, 
or  pentagonal ;  hence  also  some  of  its  corners 
must  necessarily  be  triangular,  quadrangular, 
or  pentagonal.  These  are  consequently  termed 
the  essential  elements  of  every  polyhedron.  It 
can  be  shown,  too,  that  there  are  but  five  dis- 
tinct regular  polyhedrons,  or  such  as  have  equal 
regular  polygonal  faces  and  comers.  In  fact, 
if  each  face  is  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides, 
then  obviously  2E  =  »F  =  wC,  if  m  be  the 
number  of  plane  angles  that  meet  at  every 
corner.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  funda- 
mental relation,  that 

■p.__        2mn 
2m+2w— wi»' 

This  can  only  be  a  whole  number  in  five 
distinct  cases,  since  neither  m  nor  n  can  be  less 
than  three  or  greater  than  five.  The  name  and 
nature  of  each  of  the  five  regidar  polyhedrons, 
or,  as  they  are  often  called,  Platonic  bodies,  is 
given  in  the  following  table. 


Nuno 

M 

n 

B 

6 
12 
12 
80 
80 

F 

4 
6 
8 
12 
20 

c 

4 
8 
6 
20 
12 

Tetrahedron  or  Regular  Pyra- 
mid      

Hexahedron  or  Cube 
Octahedron      ,       ,        ,        , 
Dodecahedron  .... 
Icoeabedion     .... 

The  hexahedron  and  octahedron  are  con- 
jugate, as  are  also  the  dodecahedron  and  the 
icosahedron.  The  tetrahedron  is  manifestly  its 
own  conjugate. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  semi-regtUar 
polyhedrons  of  Archimedes,  the  comers  of  which  • 
are  equal  and  similar  to  one  another,  but  formed 
by  regular  polygons  of  different  kinds.  Pappus 
(in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Collections)  and  Kepler 
enumerate  thirteen  distinct  semi-regidar  poly- 
hedrons. They  omit  two,  however:  one  is  a 
right  prism,  whose  bases  are  equal  regular 
polygons  of  any  number  of  sides,  and  whose 
lateral  faces  are  all  squares ;  the  other  may 
be  formed  from  the  first  by  conceiving  one 
of  the  two  equal  polygons  to  be  first  twisted, 
and  each  of  its  corners  then  joined  to  two  of 
the  other  polygons,  so  that  the  lateral  faces 
become  equilateral  triangles. 

There  are  also  stellated  regular  polyhedrons. 
These  were  first  described  by  Kepler,  and  have 
been  since  studied  by  Poinsot  and  others. 
(Journal  de  Vtcde  Polytechnique  1809,  and 
Comptes  Bendus  1858-9.)  We  may  mention, 
lastly,  that  the  theory  of  polyhedrons  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  recent  years  by  the  re- 
searches of  KLrkman,  whose  memoirs  will  be 
found  in  the  Phil,  IVans.  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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PoLTHHDBON.    In  Optica.    [PoLTaooPB.] 

PolyliyArlta  (Gr.  irok{fS,  and  05»/>,  water), 
A  hydrated  siHcate  of  iron  from  Bmtenbnin 
in  Saxony.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Hisd^gebitb 
of  BerzeUos. 

Polytiyinnla  (Gr.  TioXvtiuna).  The  muse 
-who  presided  over  lyric  poetry.  (Hesiod.  Theog. 
78;Hor.  Od.i.  1.) 

Polykrase  (Gr.  iroXvs,  and  Kpaffi%  combi- 
nation). A  rare  mineral  occurping  in  black 
six-sided  tables:  it  contains  titanic  and  tantalic 
acids,  zirconia,  yttria,  alumina,  magnesia^  lime, 
and  the  oxides  of  iix)n,  cerium,  and  uranium. 
It  is  found  at  Hitteroe,  in  Norway. 

PoljUte  (Gr.  ▼oAtJs,  and  \fdor,  stone).  A 
variety  of  Pyroxene  from  Hoboken  in  New 
Jersey.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  numer- 
ous constituents  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Polymiirnite  (Gr.  iroAvf,  and  tjdyyvfu,  to 
mix]  from  the  number  of  its  components). 
A  titanate  of  Zircouia,  which  occurs  in  long 
thin  prismatic  crysUls  with  a  brilliant  sub- 
metallic  lustre,  in  the  zircon-syenite  of  Fre- 
dericksvam  in  Norway. 

Polynomial.     [Multinohial.] 

Polynomial  Ttieorem.  [Multinomial 
Theorem.] 

Poly  onymy  (Gr.  iroAvww/cfa,  a  midiitude  of 
names).  The  description  of  the  same  object 
under  several  names.  This  practice  marks  one 
of  the  necessary  stages  in  the  growth  of  lan- 
guage, and  furnishes  the  great  source  of  Mt- 
THOLOGT.  It  is  obvious  that  a  common  root 
may  be  used  to  describe  di  fife  rent  objects  which 
agree  in  some  special  point:  thus,  a  word 
denoting  brightness  might  be  applied  to  the 
morning,  a  fountain,  or  the  spring-time  of  the 
year,  which  would  thus  be  homonymous^  or 
namesakes.  But  it  is  also  manifest  that  the 
Ciame  object  mav  be  described  by  several  cha- 
racteristics. The  sun  may  be  called  the  child 
of  the  night,  the  destroyer  of  darkness  [Per- 
seus], the  slayer  of  the  dawn  [Apollo],  the 
husband  of  the  morning  [Eos],  or  of  the  dew 
[Psocsis]  ;  and  thus  the  sun  would  be  poli/- 
onymous  or  many -named,  while  each  name 
would  supply  the  idea  of  a  separate  myth. 
(Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  Language^  second 
series,  viii.) 

Polyoptron.  In  Optics,  a  glass  through 
which  objects  appear  multiplied,  but  dimin- 
ished. It  consists  of  a  lens,  one  side  of  which 
is  plane,  while  in  the  other  are  ground  several 
spherical  concavities.  Each  of  these  concavities 
becomes  a  plano-concave  lens,  through  which 
an  object  appears  diminished ;  and  when  there 
are  a  number  of  them  together,  the  object  will 
be  seen  through  each,  and  thus  multiplied. 

Polypes  (Gr.  xoA^irovt).  The  name  of  an 
extensive  group  of  radiated  animals  in  the 
system  of  Cuvier,  associated  together  by  the 
common  character  of  a  fleshy  body,  of  a  conical 
or  cylindrical  form,  commonly  fixed  by  one 
extremity,  and  with  the  mouth  situated  at  the 
opposite  end  and  soirounded  by  more  or  less 
numerous  arms  or  tentacles.  Under  Uiis 
external  form  are  masked  various  grades  of 
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(oganisation,  of  which  three  at  least  have 
been  well  defined  by  recent  and  minute  ana- 
tomical researches. 

The  lowest  grade  of  oi^ganisation  is  mani- 
fested by  the  fresh- water  Polype  (Hydra) j  and 
the  compound  marine  corallmns  (Sertidaria, 
TubularicSf  &c.).  The  body  here  consists  of 
a  granular  parenchyma,  having  a  contractile 
power  in  every  part,  not  requiring  a  distinct 
allocation  and  arrangement  oi  muscular  fibres. 
"When  it  is  defended,  as  in  the  Corallines,  by  a 
polypary,  it  can  be  retracted  into  its  cell  with- 
out being  folded  upon  itself.  The  oral  tentacles 
are  not  provided  with  vibratile  cilia;  the 
stomach  is  not  distinct  from  the  parietes  of  the 
body.  The  polypes  thus  organised  have  been 
termed  HXmorphts  by  Ehvenberg;  Hydrozoa 
by  Owen;  and  Nudibrachi<itat  or  Hydriform 
Polypes,  by  A.  Farre.  In  the  second  group  of 
Polypes  the  body  is  distinctly  membranous  and 
fibrous,  and  the  stomach  forms  a  separate  pouch 
suspended  in  its  centre.  The  stomach  has  but 
one  external  orifice,  which  serves  for  mouth  and 
vent;  but  posteriorly  it  communicates  with  the 
main  cavity  of  the  body.  This  is  divided  into 
several  compartments  by  vertical  partitions 
passing  from  the  walls  of  the  ca\ity  to  those  of 
the  stomach ;  and  with  the  chambers  thus  formed 
the  tubular  arms  surrounding  the  mouth  com- 
municate: these  anns  are  not  ciliated  exter- 
nally. This  group  of  Polypes  has  been  termed 
Anthozoa  by  Ehrenberg :  it  includes  the  Sea- 
anemones,  Madrepores,  Coral-polypes,  &c  In 
the  third  and  highest  group  of  Polypes  the 
parietes  of  the  stomach  are  not  only  distinct 
from  those  of  the  body,  but  are  continued  into 
an  intestinal  tube,  which  is  reflected  forward 
and  terminates  in  a  distinct  anal  aperture  near 
the  mouth:  the  tentacula  are  provided  with 
vibratile  dlia.  The  Polypes  of  this  di^nsion 
are  agijrcgated  or  compound,  and  provided 
with  flexible  or  calcareous  cells:  they  have 
been  termed  Bryozoa  by  Ehrenberg,  and  Cilio- 
hracUata  by  Farre.  All  the  groups  of  Polypes 
propagate  by  gemmation,  and  likewise  by  ova, 
which  are  first  developed  into  ciliated  and  loco- 
motive gemmules.  In  some  Ciliobrachiata  the 
sexes  are  distinct  Tlie  Acalepha  of  Cuvier 
belong,  metagenetically,  to  the  Hydrozoa,  while 
the  Bryozoa  have  aflBnity  with  the  compound 
Ascidians. 

PolypetalouB  (Gr.  iroA^,  and  t^toAoi/,  a 
leaf).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  flowers  in 
which  the  petals  are  separate,  rather  than  to 
those  in  which  they  are  numerous,  as  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply.  It  is  used  as  the  anti- 
thesis to  monopetcuous. 

PolypbemuB.  In  Mythology.  [Cyclopes.] 

Polypodlaoeee  (Polypodium,  one  of  the 
genera).  The  most  comprehensive  of  the  na- 
tural orders  under  which  Ferns  are  arranged, 
including  nearly  all  the  species  which  are 
known.  It  is  distinguished  mainly  by  the 
presence  in  the  spore-cases  of  an  elastic  jointed 
ring  which  nearly  surrounds  them,  and  by  the 
contraction  of  which  they  seem  to  burst  open 
when  ripe.     [Filices.] 
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(Gr.  ToX^mpos,  with  many 
jmw).  A  Tery  extensiTe  genus  of  Fungi,  be- 
iongiag  to  the  pore-bearing  divinon  of  that 
Tiflt  order.  The  pores  Taiy  much  in  sixe,  being 
sometimes  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Some  of  the  species  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
others  lilac,  yellow,  orange,  &c.,  but  the  pre- 
dominant colours  are  tints  of  brown.  A  few 
of  thft  species^  as  P.  <winm,  afford  a  grateful 
food,  but  in  general  they  are  coarse,  tough,  and 
indigrab'hle.  P.  tubercuterj  which  springs  from 
the  Fongos  Stone  FFibtba  Funoaja],  is  es- 
teemed in  Italy,  and  a  species  is  raised  from 
poliaid  haaels  by  roasting  them  gently  before 
the  fire  and  then  keeping  them  properly  irri- 
gated. P.  fomentarius  supplies  the  best  Ajia.- 
oou  of  commerce,  though  inferior  kinds  are 
produced  from  other  species,  as  P.  iffniariua. 
P.  officinalis  was  once  a  celebrated  dn^,  but  it 
is  now  little  used,  though  still  to  be  obtained 
in  the  herb-shops ;  it  grows  almost  ezelusiyely 
on  LsrcL  P.  dutructor  and  some  others  are  the 
pest  <^  wooden  structures,  while  the  spawn  of 
P.hfnidut  is  the  dry-rot  fungus  of  oak-built 
ships.  P.  bftuUnus  forms  excellent  razor-strops. 

Foijytjchodon  (Gr.  tok6s  ;  wrvxhtafold; 
and  iMs,  t4jotky,  A  genus  of  Sauropteiygian 
reptiles  (equalling  Piiosauriu  in  size),  in  which 
the  teeth  hare  a  strong  conical  crown  with 
a  subdreolar  transverse  section,  the  longi- 
todioal  ridges  of  the  enamel  being  set  close 
all  nrnnd  the  crown,  whence  the  name  of  the 
g<^nQs ;  such  teeth  may  be  distinguished  from 
th«-  teeth  of  Motasaurus  or  Piiotaurus  by  the 
abftenoe  of  the  smooth,  almost  flattened  faces 
of  the  crown,  which  surface,  in  those  genera,  is 
<^Tided  by  two  longitudinal  ridges  from  the 
nst  of  the  crown.  The  teeth  are  implanted  in 
distinct  sockets,  as  in  PUnosaurus, 

Fo^yy  (Or.  woX6wovs,  many-footed\  In 
Hoigerf ,  a  fleshy  tumour,  which  is  occasionally 
formed  in  the  nostrils :  the  same  term  is  also 
ippliid  to  a  fleshy  tumour  of  the  uterus. 

99iljW9gkim{Q^.no\vfafm(a),  Corpulency. 
[Obwitt.} 

999j99mpm  (Or.  mX^acoror,  from  <rieor490j 
I  took).  In  Optics,  a  lens  plane  on  one  side 
and  couTez  on  the  other ;  the  convex  side  being 
fonned  of  several  plane  surfaces,  or  faeettes^ 
so  thai  an  object  seen  through  it  appears  mul- 
tipli<>d.  The  reason  of  the  multiplication  of 
tb^  image  is  this :  When  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  thick  piece  of  glass  are  not  parallel,  an  object 
sem  through  it  appears  out  of  its  true  place 
on  aeeooBt  of  the  rofraction ;  consequently,  if  a 
1ms  is  ground  so  that  portions  of  its  convex 
f arfoce  are  diflferently  inclined  to  its  plane 
side,  the  olgect  will  appear  in  different  places 
at  the  saaie  time.  The  polyscope  may  be  used 
to  eolkct  the  images  c»f  several  dispersed  ob- 
jpfts  iafto  a  single  point,  or  to  collect  parts  of 
the  ssBM  object  represented  in  different  places, 
so  as  to  form  a  single  imase.  The  instrument 
ifl  a  men  toy,  and  used  oiQy  for  the  purpose  of 


KyapaMMi  (Gr.  iroX^rMwret,  draum  hy 
cord$),    A  term  used  by  some  of  the  old 
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writers  on  Mechanics  to  denote  an  assemblage 
of  pulleys  for  raising  hpavy  weights. 

Poljrspliserlte  (Or.  iroA^f,  and  (r^di^a,  a 
sphere ;  from  its  occurrence  in  roundish  masses). 
A  variety  of  Brown  Lead-ore  [Pybomosphitb] 
containing  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  It  is  of  a 
brown  or  yellow  colour,  slightly  darker  than 
Pyromorphite,  and  has  a  radiated  structure  in- 
ternally.    It  is  found  near  Freiburg  in  Saxony. 

Poljrstjle  (G  r.  iro\v<rruXos,  many-columned). 
In  Architecture,  an  edifice  in  which  there  are  a 
great  number  of  columns. 

Poljrteolinlo  Soliool  (Gr.iroXi^cxi^f,  from 
»oAtfj,  and  rix^i  a''^).  This  establishment 
was  founded  in  1794,  at  Paris,  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention.  Its  object  is  to 
instruct  youth  in  the  mathematical,  physical, 
and  chemical  sciences.  Napoleon,  who  intro- 
duced various  modifications  into  its  constitu- 
tion, gave  a  military  turn  to  its  discipline.  It 
prepares  pupils  for  the  artillery  service,  and  « 
civil  and  military  engineering.  The  number 
of  students  is  about  350.  Youths  selected  by 
competitive  examination  are  admitted  between 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  or,  if  in  the 
army,  twenty-five,  and  the  course  of  study  lasts 
two  years.  It  is  now  regulated  by  a  series  of 
laws  passed  from  1852  to  1866.  In  the  lists 
of  its  professors  hare  been  included  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Lagrange,  La  Place,  Monffe, 
BerthoUet,  &c. ;  and  from  the  ranks  of  its 
pupils  have  proceeded,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, all  the  mathematicians  and  philosophers 
of  France  who  have  attained  to  eminence 
during  the  last  half-century. 

PoljteUte  (Gr.  voXwcX^t,  valuable),  A 
name  for  the  varieties  of  Grey  Copper-oro 
which  contain  silver  and  quicksilver. 

Polyfhalmmaoea—  (Gr.  voX^f,  and  Bdxa- 
fioSf  a  chamber).  A  name  applied  by  De 
Blainville  to  an  Order  of  Cephalopoda,  includ- 
ing those  which  have  many-chambered  shells, 
lake  all  divisions  founded  merely  on  external 
or  dermal  characters,  it  contains  animals  of 
different  degrees  of  or^nisation,  which  cannot 
be  grouped  togetner  in  the  same  order  in  a 
natural  system.  Thus  Spiruia  and  BdemniteSt 
for  example,  are  joined  with  Ammonites  and 
Nautilus,    [Trtbabuaiichiates.] 

POlyttM^sm  (Gr.  iroXvf,  and  Ms).  A  belief 
in  many  gods,  in  contradistinction  to  Mono- 
THEISM,  or  the  belief  in  one  Gt)d.  In  the  absence 
of  historical  documents,  the  evidence  of  lan- 
guage alone  can  furnish  grounds  for  definite 
conclusions  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  poly- 
theism. That  evidence  shows  that  human 
thought  had  already  passed  through  several 
stages,  before  the  idea  of  God  was  embraced 
by  the  mind  [Lakoitxob]  ;  but  other  influences 
were  simultaneously  at  work,  which  could  not 
fail  to  modify  that  idea.  Ignorant  of  the  natun 
of  his  own  life,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
natnro,  origin,  and  properties  of  other  objects, 
man  could  only  attribute  vaguely  to  all  visible 
things  the  same  kind  of  existence  as  that  which 
belonged  to  himself.  This  existence  involved 
c  3 
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simply  the  notion  of  consciousDess,  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  conseionsness  and  personality 
was  cf  later  growth.  Thus  the  sun,  moon,  and 
st&rs,  would  all  be  liying  beings;  and  their 
influence,  in  the  lack  of  any  idea  of  a  natural 
order,  would  be  seen  in  the  working  of  the 
material  world,  and  in  all  the  accidents  of 
human  life.  Their  action  would  appear  either 
beneflcent  or  malign  ;  and  hence  these  beings 
would  be  invested  each  with  their  special 
character.  As  being  beyond  human  control, 
and  as  affecting  the  condition  of  men,  they 
would  be  loved  or  feared  ;  and  with  the  growth 
of  the  idea  that  they  might  be  propitiated  or 
appeased,  the  system  of  polytheism  would  be 
complete.  But  as  long  as  the  names  applied  to 
the  sun  or  other  objects  were  understood  in 
their  original  sense  as  names  for  those  objects, 
the  number  of  the  deities  would  be  but  smalL 
When,  as  a  consequence  of  dispersion,  the 
meaning  of  these  names  was  either  in  part  or 
•  wholly  forgotten,  all  the  words  which  had  de- 
scribed some  visible  object  became  a  name  for 
an  independent  being.  [Polyontmy.]  The  sim 
as  the  destroyer  of  night  became  Prrseus  ;  as 
the  lord  of  light,  Fhcebus  ;  as  the  king  of  day, 
Kephalos  (Cephalus) ;  as  sinking  to  sleep,  En- 
BYaiioN.  The  same  process  went  on  with  all 
other  names,  aud  the  result  was  an  infinite 
multiplication  of  mythical  beings  ;  or,  as  objects 
of  worship,  gods.  This  developement  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  fundamental  Brahmanio 
and  2joroastrian  myths.  In  the  former,  Indra 
is  the  sun-god  who  fights  with  and  conquers  his 
adversary  VBrr|LA.,  die  dark  power  of  night; 
but  the  introduction  of  an  ethical  sentiment 
is  manifest  even  in  Vedic  hymns  which  speak 
of  Vritra  as  the  enemy  of  man.  On  the  Iranian 
soil  this  moral  element  altogether  excluded  the 
physical ;  and  Vritra  became  Ahriman,  who  is 
engaged  im  an  everlasting  struggle  with  Ob- 
KUZD.  Thus  the  great  pnndple  of  Zoroastrian 
religion  [Buausu]  is  no  suggestion  of  human 
experience  or  philosophical  reflection,  but  an  in- 
evitable result  of  phrases  employed  to  denote  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night.  But  although  dual- 
ism is  essentially  polytheistic,  the  two  grent  con- 
tending powers  remained  rather  conceptions  of 
the  mind  than  beings  of  a  recognised  shape  and 
form.  The  anthropomorphic  tendency  would 
■bow  itself  chiefly  in  less  speculative  races,  and 
hence  would  be  specially  powerful  among  the 
Greeks,  for  whom  the  king  of  Olympus  and 
the  lord  of  light  became  beings  of  the  same 
form  and  of  the  same  passions  with  himself. 

The  worship  of  animals  has  been  traced  by 
many  to  a  supposed  universal  worship  of  na- 
ture. Of  this  worship  the  episode  of  the  cattle 
of  Helios,  in  the  Odyss^  (zii.)*  is  taken  by 
many  as  furnishing  some  evidience.  (Gladstone, 
Homer  and  the  Homerie  Age^  ii.  412;  Dasent, 
Poptdar  Tales  from  the  Norse^  Intioduction, 
xix. ;  Max  Miiller,  Comparative  Mythology,  53, 
81;  Cox,  Tales  from  Greek  Mythology,  118; 
Gods  and  Heroes,  68.)  But  although  in  Egypt 
some  animals  may  have  been  regarded  with 
special  veneration,  we  have  no  proof  of  any 
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such  idolatry  among  the  Greek  or  other  tribes 
of  the  Aryan  races.  But  their  mythology  sup- 
plies abundant  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
such  a  worsliip  might  be  suggested.  In  the 
Vedic  hymns,  Indra  has  his  cattle,  which  are 
daily  driven  to  their  pastures  in  the  fields  of 
the  sky ;  his  chariot  is  drawn  by  a  bull,  the  same 
bull  which  bears  Europa  across  the  sea.  Indra, 
again,  has  his  horses,  the  Harits,  which  by  the 
Jews  (2  Kings  xxiii.  11),  as  by  other  nations, 
'were  worshipped  in  that  form,  but  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  were  transformed  into  the 
beautiful  Chabites.  The  animal  worship  thus 
suggested  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  while 
it  might  also  be  degraded  into  the  fetichism 
which  imputes  a  virtue  to  inanimate  and  inor- 
ganic matter.  The  same  process  of  develope* 
ment  would  be  seen  in  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  presentation  of  simple  gifts  would  be 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Qie  most  costly 
treasures  or  the  most  precious  life.  In  the 
early  Vedic  religion  the  horse,  sacred  to  the 
sun,  is  also  sacrificed  to  him ;  and  the  phrases 
which  represented  the  death  of  the  solar  brides 
as  following  dose  on  that  of  their  lord,  issued 
in  the  practice  of  Sutteb. 

But  all  these  developements,  although  in  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  they  might  almost 
extinguish  a  monotheistic  belief,  would  not 
necessarily  obscure  it  for  men  of  deep  and 
earnest  thought.  The  Zeus  to  whom  Achilleus 
prays  in  time  of  real  trouble  is  not  the  Zeus 
who  recounts  the  number  of  his  earthly  loves, 
but  the  Zeus  to  whom  JEschylus  appeals  as 
incomprehensible  yet  perfectly  just  and  right- 
eous, and  of  whom  Sophocles  speaks  as  the 
£ither  of  the  unfailing  laws  of  purity  and  truth. 
In  other  wonls,  polytheism  began  not  with  a 
conviction  or  belief,  but  from  the  necessities  of 
human  language,  and  as  sudi  it  obtained  a 
power  over  men  proportionate  to  the  degree  io 
which  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  tyranny 
of  words,  and  regarded  names  as  something 
more  than  arbitrary  titles  attached  to  outward 
objects  for  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

The  theory  of  polytheism  has  been  discussed 
in  such  works  as  Stillingfleet's  Origints  SacrtB; 
Karnes,  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man ; 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  S</stem ;  Vossius,  J)s 
Origins  Idolotatria ;  but  these  writ<»rs  had  not 
before  thorn  that  evidence  on  the  earliest  phases 
of  human  thought  which  has  been  more  recently 
furnished  by  the  results  of  philological  science. 

'olyxeno  (Or.  iro\v(€i/os,  from  iroXds,  and 
l^vos,  a  strange).  A  name  given  by  Hausmanu 
to  the  ore  of  Platinum,  as  indicating  the  many 
new  metals  which  are  associated  with  it 

Polysoa  (Gt.  itoa^j,  and  C^p,  animal),  A 
class  of  compound  animals  resembling  the  8er- 
tularians  in  their  organs  of  support,  but  in 
their  internal  organisation  approaching  nearly 
to  the  compound  Ascidians.  The  term  is  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Bryogoa  of  Ehrenberg,  to 
which  the  most  extended  currency  is  siven. 

Polyxonal  Xiens  (Gr.  ifoKis ;  (Awi,  gone). 
The  name  given  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to  a 
burning  lens  constructed  of  several  zones  or 
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rings,  each  of  which  may  be  again  composed 
of  sepante  segments.  In  the  annexed  figure, 
A  B  C  I)  is  a  central  lens  formed  of  one  piece 
of  glass ;  £  F  G  H  is  a  middle 
ring,  or  zone,  composed  of  four 
separate  pieces ;  I  K  L  M  is  i 
another  nng  composed  of  eight  < 
segments,  and  surrounding  the 
former.  The  number  of  zones, 
and  of  parts  in  each,  maj  be  as  great  or  as 
small  as  we  please. 

This  method  of  forming  lenses  is  attended 
with  sereral  important  advantages.  The  diffi- 
coltj  of  procuring  flint  glass  of  sufficient  purity 
to  render  it  fit  for  the  construction  of  a  solid 
lens  of  large  dimensions  is  remoTed,  and  the 
expeaae  greatly  diminished.  If  impurity  exist 
in  any  of  the  spherical  segments,  or  if  an 
accident  happen  to  any  of  them,  it  can  easily 
be  replaced.  Another  advantage  attending  the 
eoostraction  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  correct, 
vay  nearly,  the  spherical  aberration,  by  mak- 
ing the  foci  of  each  zone  coincide.  Lenses  of 
this  kind  are  now  made  m  great  numbers  by 
Messrs.  Chance  of  Birmingham,  and  are  exten- 
sivdy  used  both  in  French  and  English  light- 
hoQsea. 

V«m»eaeB  (Lat  pomum,  an  appU),  That 
division  of  the  natural  order  Rosacea  to  which 
the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  and  Medlar  belong. 
It  differs  from  Rosaeea  proper  in  having  an 
inferior  ovaiy. 

VooMsranate  (Lat.  malum  granatum,  so 
called  from  being  full  of  grains).  The  fruit  of 
the  Putnica  Granatum,  the  pulp  of  which  is 
acid  and  the  rind  highly  astringent.  The 
dried  flowers,  which  are  also  astringent,  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine,  under  the  name  of 
Balaustine  flowers. 

VomeUoes.  The  name  under  which  the 
smaller  siased  specimens  of  Shaddock,  also  de- 
signated Forbidden  Fruit,  are  often  sold  in  this 
eomitiy. 

FoniflBriiiin  (Lat.).  In  Roman  Antiquities, 
a  space  of  ground,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  a  dty,  kept  free  from  buildings  and 
eoDsecrated  by  a  religious  ceremony.  (See  a 
memoir  of  D'Anville  on  the  extent  of  ancient 
Rome,  Mhit,  de  FAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxi.  p. 
206;  and  Dyer,  Hisiary  of  the  City  of  Rome.) 
When  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the 
limits  of  any  city,  a  new  pomotriuim  was  formed, 
and  the  foraier  one  desecrated. 

VaoaoBA.  The  Italian  goddess  of  fruit- 
trees.  At  Rome  the  flamcn  pomonalis  sacri- 
AomI  to  her  every  year  for  the  preservation  of 
the  froiL  For  the  story  of  Pomona  and  Ver- 
tomnua,  see  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  623.  The  name 
is  derived  from  poma,/ru«to. 

Pmnptoolys  (6r.  vo/u^A«^,  a  bubble).  An 
alfhnniral  term  for  oxide  of  zinc. 

PoKpHOLTx.  In  Medicine,  a  vesicular  emp- 
tioo  upon  the  skin. 

TaiMipnlnnM      One  of  the  names  for  the 
Bhaddoek,  and  in  this  country  especiaUy  ap- 
l  to  the  laige-sized  specimens.    It  is  called 
)  by  the  French. 
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Pomam  Adam!  (Lat  AdanCe  apple). 
The  protuberance  in  front  of  the  neck  formed 
by  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  gland  is  so  called. 

Pond.  An  artificial  excavation  in  the  soil, 
or  a  natural  hollow  dammed  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  water,  generally  made  in 
fields  in  order  to  supply  £rink  to  pasturing 
animals.  The  essential  difference  between  a 
pond  and  a  lake  is,  that  the  former  is  arti- 
ficial, the  water  being  often  ponded,  or  im- 
poimded,  by  a  bank  of  earth  tnrowu  across  a 
natural  gutter,  hollow,  or  bourne  containing  a 
stream.  In  Gloucestershire,  Kent,  and  other 
counties  where  the  soil  does  not  abound  in 
springs,  the  formation  of  ponds  in  the  fields  is 
as  essential  to  the  business  of  farming  as  the 
building  of  farm  offices.  In  Beri^sbire  and 
generally  on  the  chalk  downs  impervious  basins 
termed  dewponds  are  made  for  the  collection 
of  rain-water  for  the  use  of  sheep.  And  in 
dry  countries  where  no  springs  exist,  and  where 
the  supply  of  water  is  dependent  very  much  on 
the  collection  of  surface  runnels,  the  formation 
of  ponds  connected  with  the  land  drainage  of 
the  neighbourhood  has  become  a  matter  of 
great  importance  for  the  use  of  villages  and 
hamlets.  A  pond  in  a  garden,  when  of  a 
round  form,  is  termed  a  basin  \  and  when  of 
some  length,  with  parallel  sides,  a  canal. 

Pone  (Lat.).  In  Law,  a  writ  which  lay  to 
remove  actions  out  of  the  old  common  law 
courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  such  as  the 
Hundred  Court>  &c.,  into  the  superior  courts 
at  Westminster.  It  has  fallen  into  disuse 
together  with  the  jurisdictions  which  it  was 
intended  to  control. 

Pon^amla  (Malabar,  pougam).  "P.  glabra , 
an  Indian  tree,  yields  from  its  seels  an  oil 
called  Kurunj  or  Poonga  oil,  which  is  much 
used  for  mixing  with  lamp  oil.  It  becomes 
solid  in  a  temperature  below  60°  Fahr.  The 
tree  belongs  to  the  great  Leguminous  family. 

Ponffo.  This  term  was  used  to  define  the 
large  adult  form  of  the  Orang-outan  (Pithecus 
satyrus),  which  was  supposed  even  in  the  time 
of  Cuvier  to  be  a  distinct  species;  the  term 
pongo^  borrowed  from  Africa,  being  applied  to 
denote  the  great  anthropoid  ape  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

Pons  VaroUli  The  bridge  of  Varolius 
An  arched  eminence  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
formed  by  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum  becoming 
flattened,  and  passing  over  the  crura  of  the 
cerebrum. 

Pont  Volant  (Fr.).    [Bbidgbs,  MiLn-ABT.] 

Pontee.  In  Glass  Manufacture,  an  iron 
instrument  by  which  the  hot  glass  is  taken  out 
of  the  glass-pot. 

Pontia  (Gr.  of  the  eea),  A  genus  of  butter* 
flies,  of  which  liie  common  white  or  cabbi^ 
butterfly  (P&ntia  braseica)  is  a  well-known 
native  species. 

Pontlfisx  (Lat).  The  highest  Roman 
sacerdotal  title.  Numa  is  said  to  have  instituted 
four  pontifices,  chosen  from  the  patricians ;  to 
which  were  added,  long  afterwards,  four  ple- 
beians. Sylla  increased  their  number  to  flftoen 
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The  college  was  divided  into  two  classes,  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  mqjorea  and  minorM ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  difference  of 
title  marked  out  the  patricians  from  the  plebeians, 
or  the  more  ancient  members  from  the  seren 
added'  by  Sylla.  The  pontifices  judged  in  all 
causes  relatmg  to  sacrtHl  things,  and  inspected 
the  conduct  of  the  inferior  priests.  They  were  a 
self -elected  body  down  to  the  latter  ages  of  the 
republic,  when  the  power  of  election  was  some- 
times held  by  the  people.  It  was  finally  vested 
in  the  emperors,  who  added  as  many  to  their 
numbers  as  they  thought  fit.  The  chief  of  the 
pontifices  was  called  ikepontifex  maximus,  and 
was  always  created  by  the  people,  being  gene- 
rally chosen  from  those  wlio  had  borne  the 
first  offices  in  the  state.  His  station  was  one 
of  great  dignity  and  power,  as  he  not  only  had 
supreme  authority  in  religious  matters,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  close  connection  between  the 
civil  government  and  religion  of  Home,  exer- 
cised considerable  political  influence.  The  title 
of  pontifex  maximus  being  for  life,  Augustus 
never  assumed  it  till  the  dcAth  of  Lepidus, 
after  which  it  was  always  held  by  himself  and 
his  successors  to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  The 
insignia  consisted  of  the  toga  prsetexta,  and 
a  conical  woollen  cap  with  a  tassel  {^alenu). 
(Mini,  de  VAcad,  des  Insor,  vols.  xii.  xv.  xxiv. 
xxxvii.)  From  this  word  the  title  of  pontiff 
in  modem  Europe  is  derived.  Supretne  pontiff' 
is  a  common  style  of  the  pope. 

Pontoons  (Fr.  ponton;  Lat.  pons,  a 
bridge).  A  Military  term,  denoting  portable 
floating  vessels,  forming  the  supporting  part  of 
the  bridge  equipment  of  an  army.  The  Conti- 
nental pontoons  are  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
shape,  and  made  of  sheet-iron  or  wood.  Our 
service  pontoon  is  of  tin,  cylindrical,  with 
hemispherical  ends:  the  large  one  is  22  feet 
3  inches  long,  and  2  feet  8  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  small  one  14  feet  9  inches  long,  and  1  foot 
7  inches  in  diameter. 

Pony  (Mr.  Wedgwood  connects  this  word 
with  the  Polish  konik,  the  diminutive  of  kon, 
a  horse,  as  the  English  poll  answers  to  the  Old 
Norse  koUr,  the  head :  Dictionary  of  English 
Etgmologif),  The  small  variety  of  horse  which 
is  found'  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe. 
The  ponies  of  Norway  occasionally  possess 
streaks  on  the  hinder  legs,  like  the  quagga  of 
Southern  Africa. 

Poonalillte.  A  variety  of  Scolecite  oc- 
curring in  slender  rhombic  prisms  and  ra- 
diating fibrous  masses,  resembhng  Needlestone. 
It  is  found  at  Poonah  in  Hindustan,  where  it 
forms  large  white  kidney-form  masses,  with  a 
pearly  lustre,  in  amygdaloid. 

Poop  (Fr.  poupe,  Lat.  puppis,  a  ahip).  A 
partial  deck  extendinff  from  about  the  mizen 
mast  dose  aft,  above  the  complete  deck  of  the 
vessel.  It  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  modern 
ships,  as  a  useless  cause  of  leeway  and  a  mark 
for  an  enemy's  shot.  A  sea  coming  over  the 
stem  is  said  to  poop  the  vessel. 

In  the  vessels  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Komans,  the  highest  part  of  the  poop  had  a 
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fan-shaped  ornament^  called  by  the  former 
i^Kcurroy,  a^d  by  the  latter  aplusire,  which  rose 
over  the  head  of  the  steersman  and  served  to 
protect  him  from  wind  and  rain.  On  the 
column  of  Tr^'an  a  lamp  is  suspended  from  or 
before  the  hehnsman.  The  aplustre  was  the 
ornament  corresponding  to  the  acrostoliuni 
which  decorated  the  prow. 

Poor  lAWSy  MngUmO*  The  leading  sta- 
tute on  this  subject  is  that  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
43  Eliz.  c.  2,  <  out  of  which '  (says  Dr.  Bum) 
'  have  arisen  more  litigation,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  revenue,  with  consequences  more 
extensive  and  more  serious  in  their  aspect, 
than  ever  were  identified  with  any  other  Act  of 
Parliament  or  system  of  legislation  whatever.' 
Under  this  statute  and  those  which  followed 
grew  up  the  s^^stem  under  which  every  poor 
person  was  entitled  to  relief  from  that  parish  in 
which  he  possessed  a  Sbttlbjcknt.  The  great 
abuses  to  which  this  law  ultimately  led  are  now 
matter  of  histozy.  It  was  in  order  to  reform 
them  that  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1 833 
was  passed  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c  76),  which  is  now 
(though  amended  by  inu^T  subsequent  sta- 
tutes) the  governing  law.  The  administration 
of  parochial  funds  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  central  boaxd  of  poor 
law  conmiissioners.  The  parishes  were  con- 
solidated into  unions,  each  administered  by  a 
board  of  guardians,  partly  elective  and  partly 
ex  officio.  The  right  of  relief  was  maintained  ; 
but  the  mode  of  administering  it  was  left  under 
the  control  of  the  guardians,  subject  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  poor  law  board.  Several 
kinds  of  settlement  known  to  the  old  and  com- 
plicated law  having  been  abolished,  it  can  now 
be  obtained  only :  (1)  By  birth,  which  is  tho 
primA  facie  settlement  of  every  one*  (2)  By 
parentage ;  or  (3)  by  marriage ;  all  legitimate 
children  taking  the  lastsettluraentof  the  father, 
and,  after  his  death,  of  the  mother,  until 
emancipation  (by  full  age,  marriage,  &c),  and 
illegitimate  of  the  moOier  until  sixteen.  A 
woman  also  acquires  her  husband's  settlement 
by  marriage.  (4)  By  renting  a  tenement  under 
certain  conditions.  (6)  By  apprenticeship.  (6) 
By  holding  an  estate.  (7)  By  payment  of 
public  taxes.  A  poor  person  also,  though  not 
acquiring  a  settlement,  becomes  irret/iovalde 
from  his  place  of  abode  after  a  certain  period 
of  residence.  By  the  Union  Chargeability  Act 
of  1865  the  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  has 
been  thrown  on  the  unions  instead  of  the 
parishes,  as  formerly;  and  questions  arising 
on  the  law  of  settlement  may  be  expected  to 
be  less  frequent  than  heretofore. 

Poor  iMWMf  XrolanO*  Until  the  present 
reign,  the  poor  in  Ireland  had  no  legal  right 
to  relief;  while  the  system  of  voluntary  assess- 
ment, so  extensively  established  in  Scotland, 
hardly  existed.  In  the  first  year  of  Victoria 
the  general  system  of  the  English  poor  law  was 
introduced;  and  by  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  90,  a 
board  of  commissioners  for  administering  the 
law  for  relief  of  the  poor  ia  Ireland  is  esta- 
blished, distinct  from  Uiat  of  England. 
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»dM  XttMv  BettVABd*  The  Poor  L&w 
Amendment  Act  of  Scotland  was  introduced  in 
1845  (8  &  9  Vict  c.  83).  It  establishes  a  board 
9/tupervision  of  ten  members  (one  paid),  with 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations ;  burgkal 
fttriskeM,  or  combinations  of  parishes  with 
boards  of  managers  of  the  poor,  with  power 
to  raise  fonds  by  eompulsorj  assessment ;  and 
gires  the  deaiitute  poor  a  right  of  relief  in  the 
parish  to  which  ihej  bdong,  the  settlement 
being  obtained  by  reference.  Prior  to  this 
atattfte,  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  effected 
by  Toluntanr  assessment:  and  in  1854,  194 
jMriahes  still  retained  this  system,  while  689 
had  adopted  the  contptdsory, 

Voor  Bat«k    [Paitfbrisic.] 

y«pe  (Lat.  papa).  This  word,  signifying 
fiitfaer,  was  in  earlier  times  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  bishops  and  presbyters;  but  in 
the  Western  church  the  term  lias  lon^  been 
confined  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  also 
designated  by  Roman  Catholics  as  the  Holy 
Fathier.  In  the  Gt^ek  church  it  is  «till  the 
title  of  all  priests.     [Papact.] 

V«plttr  (Fr.  petiplier,  Lat.  populus).  The 
common  name  for  the  trees  of  the  genus 
Fopuha,  These  trees  are  of  rapid  growth,  and 
ooosequently  their  timber  is  soft,  light,  and  of 
a  loose  texture;  they  are  remarkable  for  a 
greater  Or  less  amount  of  tremulous  motion  in 
the  lesres,  occasioned  by  the  length  and  slender- 
nesfl  of  the  leafstalk,  which,  instead  of  being 
flattened  horizontally,  or  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  leal^  as  is  the  case  with  the  generality 
of  tzecs,  are  compressed  vertically,  so  that  the 
plane  oi  the  leaf  and  that  of  the  stalk  form  a  right 
angle  with  each  other.  The  Lombardy  Poplar,  P. 
fastigiaia,  is  the  formal  cypress-shaped  tree  with 
ppfpendiealar  slender  branches  common  in 
sabnrban  gardens,  but  scarcely  ornamental  ex- 
eepi  when  its  taper-head  rises  above  a  mass  of 
luund-headed  trees  and  breaks  or  relieves  a 
too  continuous  horizontal  line.  Its  timber  is 
of  bttle  use,  except  for  packing-cases.  The 
Black  Italian  Poplar,  P.  monUiftra,  is  the  fastest- 
growing  of  aU  the  species,  and  sends  up  a  re- 
Bftrkably  straight  stem.  The  timber  of  P.  alba, 
the  White  Poplar  or  Abele,  is  of  little  value  ; 
bat  that  of  tne  Grey  Poplar,  P.  oanescens,  a 
tne  of  slower  growth,  is  used  by  the  carpen- 
ter, tuner,  and  millwright  for  many  purposes. 
In  P.  tremtda,  the  Aspen,  the  leaves  are  es- 
perially  liable  to  the  tremulous  motion  peculiar 
to  the  family.  P.  balaamifera,  ihe  Tacamahac, 
is  rpmai^blo  for  its  fine  foliage  in  early  sum- 
mer, and  for  the  pleasant  b^amic  odour  of 
it«  bods  and  leaves. 

^oplia.  A  kind  of  fine  woven  stufi^  made 
of  iilk  and  worsted. 

VoplHMU  (Lat.  poples,  the  ham).  Relating 
U>  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee-joint  or  ham, 

>»|ip>ta.  Timbers  used  as  shores  to 
snpport  the  cant^bodies  of^  the  bow  and  stem 
UB  Use  bilgeways  preparatory  to  the  launching 
of  a  ship. 

Fgppy  (A.-6ax.  papg,  Lat.  popaver).    The 

■smc  eommonly  -applied   to  the   species   of 
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Papavkr.  The  Opium  Poppy,  which  is  the 
most  important  species,  is  P.  somnifervm. 

Popvlatioii.  In  Political  Economy  and 
Statistics,  the  number  of  persons  occupying  the 
soil  of  any  given  coimtry,  and  maintamea  by 
its  produce.  Enquiries  into  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  the  population  in  various  civi- 
lised communities  have  always  a  great  interest, 
and  are  eminently  illustrative  of  important  eco- 
nomical principles.  The  theory  of  rent,  the  cost 
of  producing  utilities,  the  laws  which  govern 
prices,  the  circumstances  which  facilitate  or 
thwart  human  industry,  the  stimulants  and 
consequences  of  emigration,  and  many  other 
similar  subjects,  are  connected  with  the  facts 
of  population,  and  the  law  of  its  increase. 

The  population  of  every  settled  or  ancient 
country,  as  contrasted  with  the  population  found 
on  such  sites  as  are  not  yet  fully  occupied,  is 
the  whole  number  that  subsists  on  its  produce. 
The  amount,  therefore,  and  the  character  of  the 
food  habitually  required  by  the  people  of  any 
given  country,  is  one  factor  contributing  to  the 
total,  the  rate  of  production  is  another,  and  the 
power  of  purchasmgand  carrying  supplies  from 
foreign  regions  is  a  third.  Whatever  may  be 
collected  from  these  elements  will,  except  under 
peculiar  and  anomalous  circumstances,  tend  to 
the  aggregate  population  of  the  countiy.  Nor 
does  this  apply  to  countries  only,  for  exactly  the 
same  causes  wiU  be  found  to  govern  the  growth 
of  cities.  When  the  operation  of  the  causes 
mentioned  above  is  disturbed  or  weakened,  it 
is  not  possible  that  cities  should  be  large  and 
increasing;  but  when  these  causes  are  fully 
operative,  there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  ag- 
gregation of  mankind  and  the  ^wth  of  towns. 
A  little  further  explanation  will  serve  to  show 
the  significance  of  these  coefiScients. 

The  first-named  cause  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised  by  economists.  If  the  mass 
of  a  community  demands  habitually  a  high 
standard  of  living,  and  will  not,  except  under 
temporary  pressure,  submit  to  a  lower  rate, 
population  will  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as 
when  an  inferior  or  low  standard  is  accepted. 
For  instance,  from  the  earliest  recorded  times, 
the  staple  food  of  the  people  of  England  has 
been  wheaten  bread.  Now  wheat  is  not  only 
relatively,  i.e.  by  virtue  of  the  demand  for 
itj  but  absolutely,  i.e.  by  the  cost  of  culti- 
vating it,  the  dearest  of  all  grain  crops.  It 
takes  more  labour  to  grow  a  bushel  of  wheat 
than  it  does  to  grow  a  bushel  of  any  other 
kind  of  grain.  Hence  the  population,  being 
accustomed  to  this  food,  and  never  volun- 
tarily using  any  other,  cannot  become  larger 
than  the  number  which  can  be  maintained 
on  the  wheat  grown  and  purchased  for  the 
use  of  food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish 
subsist  generally  on  potatoes,  the  Scotch  on 
oatmeal :  the  one'  being  the  cheapest  food  that 
oan  possibly  be  procured ;  the  other,  bulk  for 
bulk,  the  cheapest  kind  of  grain.  Hence  there 
is  a  tendency  among  these  nations  to  increase 
up  to  the  average  amount  which  can  be  pro- 
ciired  of  these  kinds  of  food,  and,  equal  amounta 
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of  labour  being  deroted  to  eoltiTation,  to  | 
multiply  in  excess  of  a  nation  which  subsists  on 
-wheaten  bread,  by  all  the  difference  between 
the  produce  of  the  one  and  the  produce  of  the 
other  kind  of  labour.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
consequence.  When  a  dear  kind  of  food  is 
consumed,  it  is  possible  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
temporary  scarcity  to  hike  refuge  in  an  inferior  1 
kind ;  but  when  a  cheap  kind  is  accepted,  no 
such  opportunity  is  affoided.  In  other  words, 
when  a  nation  lives  on  wheat,  it  may  suffer 
dearth,  but  hardly  famine ;  when  a  nation  liyes 
on  potatoes  or  oats,  it  is  always  within  danger 
of  famine.     [Famine.! 

By  the  rate  of  production  is  meant  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  food  which  agricultuiul 
science  can  extract  from  the  soil.  In  a  previous 
article  [Liiin)]  it  was  stated  that  this,  taking  all 
produce  into  account,  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
times  more  than  was  procured  by  the  skill  and 
toil  of  the  mediaeval  agriculturists.  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  that  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  has  greatly  increased,  for 
much  of  this  larger  measure  of  production  is 
due  to  judicious  selection,  continuous  cultiva- 
tion, and  considerable  outlay  of  capital  in  per- 
manent improvements.  If^  however,  greater  pro- 
duce is  procured  at  less  cost,  a  continuously  in- 
creasing number  of  persons,  engaged  in  other 
than  agricultural  pursuits,  can  be  maintained  out 
of  the  gross  produca;  and  in  case  every  facility  be 
given  to  production,  by  the  removal  of  obstacles 
to  the  fullest  employment  of  all  the  powers 
which  exist  in  the  soil  or  can  be  induced  upon 
it,  it  seems  likely  that  the  rate  of  production 
would  be  considerably  increased.  Thero  must  be, 
of  course,  a  limit  beyond  which  production  could 
not  be  extended ;  but  at  present  the  energies 
of  labour  have  not  nearly  reached  this  limit. 

But  the  whole  amount  of  food  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour  in  densely  populated 
countries  is  not  produced  from  the  soil  of  these 
countries,  any  more  than  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  is  got  by  cultivating  the 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town.  It 
is  procured  by  exchange  from  abroad.  The 
industrial  population  of  a  town  is  engaged  in 
producing  articles  which  may  be  exchanged 
advantageously  to  both  parties  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  agricultural  labour,  or  in  importing 
foreign  produce  for  distribution  among  the 
mass  of  the  community.  In  the  same  way,  if  a 
country  is  favourably  situated  for  manufacture 
and  tnide,  it  may  stand  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  position  of  a  town  to  the  rural 
region  around  it ;  and  just  in  the  same  way  as 
it  would  be  a  grievous  hardship  to  the  inhabi- 
tants and  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  town,  if  the  municipal  magistrates  put  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  food  into  it,  so  ft  is  a  mischievous  policy 
which  puts  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
importation  of  food  from  foreign  countries. 
Many  ages,  indeed,  must  elapse  before  the 
population  of  the  world  becomes  so  large  that 
its  agricultural  regions  will  have  no  surplus  be- 
yond the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  or  the 
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cessation  of  imports  from  rach  regions  may  be 
induced  by  the  fact  that  their  domestic  manu- 
factures will  supply  them  as  well  as  foreign 
countries  do  now.  Meanwhile,  the  facilities  of 
transit  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  the 
area  from  which  supplies  are  procured.  The 
creation  of  a  railway  through  a  tract  of  the 
Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  may  be 
a  means  by  which  wheat  and  other  kinds  of 
grain  may  be  exported  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  all  that  may  be  needed  by  this  country 
in  excess  of  its  own  production,  although  the 
rate  produced  by  the  acre  may  be  very  low. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  alarms  expressed 
by  many  economists  as  to  the  narrow  margin 
from  which  future  supplies  of  food  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  natural  outlets,  namely,  of  rivers, 
and  the  sea  coast,  are  not  warranted  by  fiicts, 
since  we  must  add  to  these  means  of  transit 
the  equally  important  agency  of  railroads. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  freight  is  diminish- 
ing, and  seems  likely  to  £minish.  Some 
sanguine  persons  have  anticipated,  that  in  case 
the  supply  of  coal  in  this  country  should  fail, 
it  might  still  be  possible  to  maintain  special 
manufactures  by  the  importation  of  this  neces- 
sary from  the  Pennsylvanian  fields ;  much  more, 
theirefore,  should  we  be  able  to  depend  upon 
abundant  supplies  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 

There  may  be,  therefore  (by  the  extension  ci 
foreign  trade,  by  the  manufacture  of  commo- 
dities which  command  by  their  cheapness  and 
utility  an  extended  market,  by  the  cultivation 
of  amicable  relations  between  communities,  and 
the  abandonment  of  those  jealousies,  suspicions, 
and  fivalries,  which  have  been  in  past  times  so 
mischievous  to  all  the  interests  of  mankind,  by 
the  adoption  of  systems  of  mutual  law,  and  by 
the  practical  acknowledgement  that  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  benefit  all  civilised  com- 
munities have  common  duties  and  a  common 
being),  an  increase  of  population  in  certain 
regions  favourably  situated  for  manufacture 
and  commerce,  which  shall  be  at  once  far  in 
excess  of  any  density  with  which  we  have  yet 
been  acquainted,  and  far  more  healthy  and 
satisfactory  than  even  the  most  favourable 
instances  that  have  occurred.  Much  of  the 
anxiety  which  has  been  justly  expressed  as  to 
the  social  consequences  of  a  redundant  popu- 
lation, bas  been  occasioned  by  the  acts  of  that 
poliqr — ^now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  exploded— which 
saw  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  one  com- 
munity a  menace  to  another,  and  strove  to 
insulate,  or  at  least  to  control,  instead  of  har- 
monising, the  commercial  action  of  different 
states. 

7%«  Law  of  the  Increase  of  ropulation.^-HLost 
governments  have  encoun^ed,  either  by  direct 
privilege  or  bv  penalties  on  celibacy,  or  at 
least  by  social  and  religious  sanctions,  the 
growth  of  population.  In  Rome  there  was  a 
tax  on  celibates,  and  a  privilege  accorded  to 
those  who  had  three  children.  The  dense 
population  of  India  and  China,  despite  frequent 
wars  and  famines,  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  religious  obligation  of  maniage.    The  birth 
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of  a  male  child  is  one  step  to  heaven  in  the 
Brahmanical  catalogne  of  good  works,  and  a 
Chinese  who  has  no  male  oflEspring  is  looked 
on  as  the  ▼ietim  of  a  serions  misfortune,  for  he 
is  thus  deprived  of  that  posthnmons  worship 
▼hidi,  under  the  name  of  honour  dae  to  departed 
ancestors,  forms,  it  woold  appear,  the  most 
fundamental  tenet  of  faith  amon^  the  Buddhist 
laitj.  So,  again,  the  heaviest  charge  brought 
a^nst  the  monks  of  the  pre-Reformation  epoch 
vas  the  fact  that  bj  their  celibacy  they  did 
not  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  people. 
Marriages  were  encouraged  among  the  poor 
under  the  oh!  law  of  relief  by  the  allowance 
mtem,  and  until  lately  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
theory  of  population  was  to  be  found  in  the 
eioeptional  tax  levied  on  bachelors  who  kept 
male  servants. 

Mr.  Malthus,  in  an  Es9ay  on  JPopuldtian, 
written  and  published  in  1798,  in  answer  to  a 
work  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  entitled  Political  Jtutice, 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover and  expound  the  principles  on  which  the 
growth  of  population  is  effected,  and  of  having 
ibown  that  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  of  en- 
emiraging  early  marriages  among  the  working 
classfs  was  unwise  and  dangerous.  It  must  be 
remembered,  in  connection  with  the  publication 
of  this  theory  by  3Ir.  Malthus,  that  the  epoch 
in  which  he  wrote  was  one  of  an  exceptional 
diaracter.  The  nation  was  engaged  in  a  war 
more  vast  and  exhausting  than  any  in  which  it 
hid  ever  been  engaged.  Beyond  its  own  un- 
p-foedented  military  expenditure,  it  was  sub- 
a  hhing  its  foreign  allies.  Cash  payments  were 
nupended  at  the  banks,  and  the  taxes  levied, 
ia  Btter  defiance  of  all  economical  maxims,  in- 
Aided  the  maximum  loss  on  the  community, 
at  the  minimum  gain  to  the  state.  Nor  was 
tit  re  at  the  time  either  manufacture  or  trade 
bj  which  the  scanty  supply  of  home  produce 
euold  be  supplemented  m>m  foreign  sources. 

Hr.  Malthus  stated  his  theory  in  the  following 
formula.  Population  increases  in  a  geometrical, 
f'jul  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  The  children  of 
one  generation  are  the  parents  of  the  next,  and 
the  nomber  of  persons  bom  of  each  marriage 
loinj?  on  an  average  double  or  treble  the 
Lumber  of  the  parents,  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion would,  if  unchecked,  go  on  acoordbg  to 
tjie  piogression  of  2, 4, 16,  &c.  Increased  quan- 
titii^  iuwever,  of  the  necessaries  of  life  can  be 
attained  only  by  increased  labour.  Thus,  were 
thersno  external  checks,  population  would  soon 
CQtnm  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  these 
tJi^ks  Mr.  Valthus  found  to  be  vice,  misery, 
and  Duval  restraint.  Stated  so  nakedly,  the 
theory  seems  exceedingly  repulsive,  and  it 
va«  in  fiict  so  unpopular,  that  the  term 
Mtltkutian  was  commonly  used  to  denote  a 
harsh  and  unfeeling  view  of  human  life. 
>'ur  waa  it  difiienlt,*  fdr  those  who  were 
offended  at  the  conclusions  gathered,  to  show 
to&t  the  premisses  were  overstated.  It  does  not 
t'Uow  that  all  marriages  are  ferUle;  on  the 
'uunxy,  it  is  notorious,  as  is  learnt  from  the 
tf^xriM  maerted  of  particular  families,  that 
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I  many  are  not  prolific ;  and  if  families  are  by 
any  circumstances  so  separated  as  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  additions  external  to  them,  it  is 
j  found,  that,  however  numerous  they  are  ac 
first,  they  rapidlv  die  out.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  supposing  a  nation  were  kept  free 
from  foreign  immigration,  its  numbers  would 
notably  increase,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
ordinary  conditions  and  habits  of  modern 
I  civilisation  are  not  by  any  means  favourable 
to  fecundity.  It  is  alleged  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  population  increases 
most  rapidly,  at  any  rate  where  the  births 
are  in  great  excess,  are  those  rather  of  hardship 
than  of  plenty ;  and  this  so  remarkably,  tliat 
Mr.  Doubleday  has  made  it  the  foundation  of  a 
theory  of  population,  extravagant  perhaps,  but 
still  plausible,  in  which  the  leading  feature  is 
that  human  beings  are  more  fertile  when,  as  in 
late  mairiages,  tiiey  are  least  likely  to  be  re- 
presented in  their  offipring;  because  they  are 
near  the  time  in  which  the  reproductive  func- 
tions cease ;  just  as  (to  use  Mr.  Doubleday's 
language)  a  fruit-tree  which  is  failing  puts  out 
its  Largest  crop  just  before  it  ceases  to  bear  any 
more.  That  marriages  are  more  fertile  when 
the  parents  are  exceedingly  poor  and  driven 
to  great  straits  in  order  to  procure  subsistence, 
was  seen  by  Adam  Smith;  that  the  danger, 
therefore,  of  excessive  population  lies  in  the 
pre-existent  misery  of  parents,  has  been  urged 
by  many  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  Malthus. 
Again,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  invention 
and  adaptation  in  agricultural  science  may  not 
invert  the  characteristic  which  Malthus  thought 
he  discovered  in  the  rule  of  the  production  of 
food.  It  is  probable  that,  since  the  time  in  which 
Malthus  wrote,  the  rate  of  production  has  been 
doubled,  and  this  at  no  greater  charge  for 
labour.  It  is  certain  that^  in  the  developement 
of  modem  civilisation,  in  the  abandonment  of 
international  jealousies,  and  in  the  slow  but 
certiiin  influence  now  exercised  by  the  best 
interests  of  humanity  against  the  selfish  fears 
of  administrations,  the  state  of  things  in 
which  any  country  makes  itself  voluntarily 
like  a  beleaguered  city  in  its  seclusion  from 
the  reciprocities  of  trade,  is  getting  more  and 
more  remote.  The  value  of  the  theory  which 
Mr.  Malthus  announced  lay,  first,  in  its  instant 
application  to  the  social  practice  of  his  day, 
and  in  the  truth  which  it  contained ;  its  error, 
a  natural  error,  lay  in  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  bettor 
and  wiser  course  of  intemational  policy  would 
lead  men  to  understand  that  the  interests  of 
humanitvwere  far  more  powerful  than  those  of 
a  miscalled  patriotism. 

The  risks  of  over-population,  to  which  Mal- 
thus called  attention,  are  therefore,  we  believe, 
remote  in  the  present  time,  partly  because  the 
area  from  which  the  supply  of  food  can  be 
procured  is  so  extensive  and  so  extensible, 
partly  because  the  customary  food  of  the  people 
of  England  is  found  in  the  most  costly  kind 
of  grain.  That  the  condition  of  many  who 
live  by  wages  in  this  country,  and  especially  iu 
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agricultural  districts,  is  one  of  great  poTortj, 
is  doubtless  true;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  distress  is  being  lightened  by 
a  real  rise  in  wages;  the  average  earnings, 
even  of  agricultural  labourers,  having  consider- 
ably increased,  and  the  power  of  purchase, 
owing  to  free  trade  in  com  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  tiization,  being  far  greater  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt^  that, 
if  agneultural  and  other  labourers  would  exer- 
cise the  same  prudence  in  postponing  their 
marriage  which  is  practised  in  every  other 
condition  of  life,  by  abstaining  from  marriage 
till  such  time  as  they  were  possessed  of  some 
capital,  and  were,  comparatively  speaking,  in- 
dependent of  the  common  casualties  of  their 
calling,  their  condition,  even  if  they  had  sub- 
sequently as  many  children  as  now,  would  be 
infinitely  bettered.  As  it  is,  they  clog  them- 
selves in  the  veiy  beginning  of  their  industrial 
life,  lose  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  and  with  this  inability  abandon  all  hope 
and  energy  towards  improving  their  prospects. 
In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the  average 
late  of  agricultural  wages  is  16«.  a  week,  and 
the  labourers  will  sooner  emigrate  than  take 
less.  That  they  may  be  able  to  do  so  in  case 
the  necessity  arises,  they  take  care  to  be 
possessed  of  some  savings. 

It  does  not  follow,  as  some  persons  have 
rather  hastily  argued,  that  a  slow  increase 
or  stationary  position  of  the  population 
in  any  one  country  is  a  sign  of  greater 
prudence  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
people  may  be  in  such  oountries  close  upon  the 
maigin  of  subsistence.  To  discover  whether 
this  be  the  fact,  we  must  take  the  ordinary 
earnings  of  the  poorer  classes,  whether  they  be 
small  proprietors  or  labourers  for  wages,  and 
compare  the  amount  with  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Great  stress  has  been  laid, 
for  instance,  on  the  prudential  habits  of  the 
French,  and  some  among  the  Germans.  But  if 
it  be  found  that  the  average  means  of  subsist- 
ence possessed  by  these  people  is  scanty,  and 
much  below  that,  for  instance,  of  the  English 
labourer,  the  condition  of  over-population  is 
reached  already.  It  must  be  observed,  also, 
that  where  legislative  arrangements  prevent 
marriage,  there  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  sure  to 
be  a  great  increase  of  bastardy.  In  Munich, 
for  instance,  where  regulations  prohibiting 
marriage  exist,  and  a  sybtom  which  has  been 
incautiously  praised  is  in  full  force,  the  il- 
legitimate births  are  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  legitimate,  and  the  industrial  energies  of 
the  community  are  of  the  lowest  order.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  working 
classes  in  this  country  possessed  a  little  more 
prudence  in  delaying  marriage,  they  might 
secure  to  themselves  a  larger  measure  of  inde- 
pendence, and  ultimately  a  larger  rate  of  wages, 
than  they  have  ever  yet  experienced. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  principal  European  communities,  with  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
decennial  percentage  of  increase : — 
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Great  Britain  and 

Iz^and     . 

1861 

29,071 

119,924 
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Italy    . 

1864 

21,777 

98,784 
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German  States    . 

1861 
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France 

1861 

87,883 

211,852 
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Switzerland 

1860 

2,534 

15,233 
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Prufisla 

1861 

18,497 

107,300 
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Austria 

1857 

85,019 
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Denmark     . 
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Portugal      . 

1858 
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98 
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1857 

16,302 
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90 

Turkey  in  Burope 
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76 
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1861 

1,829 
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68 

Rnasia  in  Europe 
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82 
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17,805 

44 

Africa. 

80,000 

11,475 

7 

America 

79,000 

15,840 

0 

Australasia. 

1,600 

2,582 

1 

Popnlinu  A  crystallisable  substance  sepa- 
rated from  the  bark  of  the  poplar-tree,  PopiUus 
iremula, 

Porcate  (Lat.  porca,  a  ridgt).  In  Ento- 
mology, when  a  surface  has  several  parallel 
elevated  longitudinal  ridges. 

Poroelaln.     [Pottery.] 

Poroelaln  Clay.    [Kaolin.] 

Poreelaia  Spar.  A  silicate  of  alunodna, 
lime  and  soda,  with  chloride  of  potassium; 
found  at  Obemzell  in  Bavaria. 

Poreellantta  or  Porcelain  Jasper. 
Clay  altered  by  heat,  so  as  frequently  to  re- 
semble jasper. 

Poreli  (Fr.  porche).  A  small  building 
erected  to  shelter  the  entrance  of  a  church, 
or  other  edifice.  Porches  had  fipequently  a 
chamber  over  them,  used  as  a  chapel  or  a 
muniment  room. 

Poroaplne  (Ital.  poicospinoso).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  Bodents  (Hystrix)  distinguished 
by  the  developement  of  free  and  voluntarily 
movable  spines  amongst  the  hair.  They  are 
found  throughout  Southern  £urope,  and  allied 
generic  forms  exist  in  North  America.    [Hts^ 

TKICIDJB.] 

Porouplne  Wood.  The  hard  outer  por* 
tion  of  the  trunk  of  Coeos  nucifera. 
Pores  (Or.  T6pot),  In  Astronomy.  [Sxtn.I 
PoBSs.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  the  small 
interstices  between  the  particles  or  molecules 
of  matter  which  compose  bodies.  There  are 
many  ccnsiderations  which  prove  that  all 
bodies,  even  the  densest,  are  composed  of 
molecules,  not  in  absolute  contact,  but  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  intervals,  which» 
though  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  to  the 
senses,  have  nevertheless  a  magnitude   con- 
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ddemble  in  respect  of  the  meleculeB  them- 
aelree ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  gold  has 
more  pores  than  solid  parts ;  whence  any  sub- 
.  flUnoe  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water  must 
liaTe  many  times  more  pores  than  solid  parts. 

>wUbia  (LaL  poms,  a  pore,  and  fero^  / 
tarty).  A  name  invented  and  applied  by 
Mr.  Hogg  to  a  gnmp  of  Polypes,  including  the 
genera  Cdlepora,  Millepora,  and  Tubulipora: 
also  vaed  by  Br.  Grant  to  designate  the  dass 
of  oiganisea  beings  induding  t£e  marine  and 
freshwater  sponges. 

9«rlsm  (Or.  'w6pt0paj  from  iropiCiu,  I  supply). 
In  Geometiy,  this  word  is  defined  by  Psfof. 
Playfair  to  be  'a  proposition  afiftrming  the 
possibility  of  finding  such  conditions  as  will 
render  a  certain  problem  indeterminate,  or 
capable  of  innumerable  solutions.' 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  a 
pofism: — 

A  triangk  being  given  in  position,  a  point 
in  it  may  be  found  such  that  any  straij^ht  line 
whatever  being  drawn  through  that  point,  the 
pcrpendicuLirs  drawn  to  this  straight  line  from 
the  two  angles  of  the  triangle  which  are  on  one 
side  of  it»  will  be  together  ec^ual  to  the  perpen- 
dicolar  drawn  to  the  same  line  firom  the  angle 
on  the  other  side  of  it 

Aooording  to  Pappus,  the  porisms  constituted 
one  of  the  eight  subjects  which  formed  the 
ancient  geofmetrical  analysis.  Euclid  oomppjBed 
a  treatise  on  porisms  in  three  books,  of  which 
BO  trace  now  remains,  except  some  obscure 
hbts  preserved  in  the  mathematical  collections 
of  Pappus.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
p>risras  are  mentioned  by  Pappus,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ancients  set  a  high  value  on  this  class 
of  propositions ;  but  the  description  which  he 
has  given  of  them  is  so  vague,  that  geometers 
were  long  unable  to  divine  his  meaning,  or  to 
disoi>ver  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  respect 
of  which  a  porism  differs  from  an  ordinary 
pn>bknL  The  subject,  indeed,  baffled  the  in- 
genaity  of  the  most  eminent  mathematidans, 
until  it  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Simson,  of  Glasgow, 
who  at  length  snoceeded  in  restoring  a  great 
DUBber  of  Endid's  porisms,  together  with  their 
aaalyaia.  The  propositions  thus  restored  form 
a  part  of  his  posthumous  works,  published  in 
177$,  at  the  en>ense  of  Earl  Stanhope.  It 
stiU  remained,  however,  to  enquire  into  the 
probable  origin  of  the  porisms,  or  the  steps 
hj  iriiieh  the  aodent  geometers  had  been  led 
to  their  discovery;  and  also  to  point  out  the 
Filiations  in  which  they  stand  to  other  classes 
of  symmetrical  truths.  This  was  accomplished 
bv  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  in  an  admirable 
p-aper  'On  the  Origin  and  Investigation  of 
foHsBs,'  published  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  T^ans- 
«efi9M  of  the  Roytd  Socuty  of  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  in  the  thir^  volume  of  his  collected 
wwka,  Edm.  1822. 

The  most  recent  and  jierhaps  the  most  valu- 
al>le  work  on  the  subject  is  by  M.  Chasles, 
aad  IS  entitled,  Les  irois  JUvres  de  Porismea 
^Etuiide  rUMU  ponr  la  premih^e  fois,  d^apris 
k  Voiice  d  Its  Lgmnus  de  Pappus  et  cmfonne- 
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mmtau  sentiment  de  R.  Simson  sur  la  forme 
dea  Jsnands  de  ees  Propositions^  Paris  1860. 

Porosity.  A  property  of  matter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  molecules  are  not  in  abso- 
lute contact,  but  separated  by  intervals  or  pores. 
The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  inversely 
as  its  porosity ;  whence  the  ratio  of  the  porosity 
of  one  body  to  another  may  be  determined 
from  their  weight.    [PoBfis.] 

PorplisHry  (Or.  wop^ipa,  purple),  A  term 
in  common  use  among  geologists,  to  signify 
any  rock  in  which  crystals  are  embedded  in 
an  earthy  or  compact  base.  Thus  granite  in 
which  ciystals  oi  febpar  and  mica  are  em- 
bedded in  crystalline  quartz,  but  not  with 
crystals  of  quartz,  is  a  porphyritic  rode,  and  a 
mass  of  feli^ar  with  crystals  of  quartz  and 
mica  would  be  spoken  of  under  the  same 
general  term.  It  will  be  evident^  therefore, 
that  the  term  is  extremely  inclusive,  perhaps 
too  much  so  to  admit  of  a  good  definition. 
Many  of  the  varieties  of  porphyry  are  named 
from  their  base,  as  greenstone  porphyry,  horn- 
stone  porphyry,  &c. 

The  original  meaning  of  porphyry  ia  con- 
nected with  the  colour  (red)  whidi  character- 
ised the  syenites  of  Egypt;  but  the  use  of 
the  term  is  now  altogether  technical,  and  quite 
independent  of  colour. 

The  ordinary  kinds  of  porphyry  used  in  the 
arts  are  grey,  red,  and  purjple,  the  latter 
induding  a  great  variety  d(  tints.  They  aro 
not  worked  on  a  large  scale,  except  in  Russia 
and  Scandinavia,  where  the  raw  material  is 
obtained  from  large  boulders  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  manipula- 
tion render  the  work  of  cutting  and  polishing 
so  costly,  that  the  objects  manufactured  are 
rather  imperial  presents  than  objects  of  com- 
merce. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  former  times 
there  were  greater  facilities  for  working  por- 
phyry than  now  exist,  but  this  is  not  probable. 
Like  all  stones,  the  mat.erial  was  no  doubt 
much  softer  when  recently  taken  from  the 
quarry  than  when  obtained  from  boulders 
exposed  for  centuries  to  the  air ;  but  it  was 
chiefly  the  small  value  of  labour,  and  the  in- 
difference to  the  time  needed  for  the  work,  that 
enabled  the  andent  Egyptians  to  cut  and 
polish  the  magnificent  rases  and  colunms  so 
common  in  the  museums  throughout  Europe. 

Porplta  (Gr.  w^pin7,  a  bueme).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  sea-nettles  {Asalephts)^  charac- 
terised by  an  internal  circular  flattened  disc  of 
a  calcareous  and  homy  texture. 

Porpoise  (Fr.  porc-poisjion).    [Phoobna.] 

Porreot  (Lat  porrectus,  part  of  porrigo, 
/  extend).  In  Zoology,  when  a  part  extends 
forth  horizontally,  as  if  to  meet  something. 

Ponrtf o  (Lat.  scurf).  The  ringworm,  or 
scald-head. 

Port.  The  canals  or  orifices  provided  for 
the  passage  of  fluids  in  machinery  are  called 
ports;  thus  steam-ports^  water-ports^  gas-ports, 
are  commonly  mentioned. 
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The  Latin  words  porta  and  portus,  the  former 
meaning  a  gate,  the  latter  a  haven,  are  probably 
akin  to  the  Greek  rv\9|,  wtpdo^,  and  the  English 
ford,     [Fbcth.] 

Post.     [Harbour.] 

Port.  The  opening  or  embrasure  in  the 
ship's  side  for  a  gun.  The  ports  of  the  lower 
deck  are  defended,  when  at  sea,  bv  strong  covers 
hanging  from  hinges ;  the  ropes  oy  whidi  these 
ArA  held  up  or  open  are  called  part  lanyardB, 
and  consist  of  a  pendant  passing  through  a 
leaded  hole  in  the  side  with  a  tackle. 

Port.  In  Navigation,  the  modem  term  for 
larboard,  • 

Port  XojaUsts.  The  name  popularly 
given  to  the  members  of  the  celebrated  con- 
vent of  the  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  It  was 
founded  about  1204  by  Matthieu  de  Marli,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  it  gradually  acquired  such  importance  as 
to  secure  for  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  Europe.  For  the  details  of  its  varied 
fortunes,  and  the  religious  controversies  which 
it  carried  on  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
period  of  its  greatest  importance,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  learned  work  of  Reuchlin 
{Geachichte  von  Port  Royal\  and  to  Sainte- 
Beuve's  Histoire  du  Port  Royal.  It  was  abo- 
lished by  Louis  XIV.  as  a  nest  of  Jansenists 
and  heretics.  Among  the  distinguished  names 
connected  with  the  Port  Boyal  are  those  of 
Lancelot,  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Nicole  de  Sacy,  and 
Tillemont.  The  school  books  which  were  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  that  institution  were  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and 
maintained  their  reputation  long  after  its  abo- 
lition ;  and  though  they  are  now  fallen  into 
disuse,  the  fuUowing  deserve  especial  mention : 
J .  Kouvelle  Methode  pour  apprendre  la  Langue 
Latine ;  2.  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  apprendre  la 
I/ingue  Grecque ;  3.  Grammaire  Ginerale,  ^'c. 

Port-lire.  In  Artillery,  the  common  port- 
fire consists  of  a  paper  case  about  sixteen  inches 
long,  driven  with  a  composition  which  bums  at 
the  rate  of  rather  more  than  one  inch  a  minute. 

The  slow  port-fire  consists  merely  of  paper 
impregnated  with  saltpetre,  and  rolled  into  a 
solid  cylinder  about  sixteen  inches  long,  which 
will  bum  from  two  to  three  hours. 

Portal  (Lat.  porta,  a  gate).  In  Anatomy, 
this  term  is  applied  to  a  system  of  veins  that 
ramify  like  arteries,  and  send  the  blood  from 
trunks  to  branches  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
The  portal  system  is  derived  in  mammals  from 
the  veins  of  the  abdominal  organs  of  digestion, 
which  form  a  common  trunk,  called  vena 
porta.  This  subordinate  kind  of  circulation  in 
the  liver  is  called  the  ported  circulationt  and 
the  blood  it  transmits  is  called  the  portal 
blood.  The  blood  of  the  portal  veins  aiffers 
from  other  venous  blood  in  being  of  less  speci- 
fic gravity,  darker,  and  incapable  of  being  ren- 
dered bright  by  the  contact  of  salt  or  oxygen ; 
in  containing  only  about  half  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  fibrin,  and  in  containing-  less  albu- 
men, but  more  red  globules,  and  nearly  twice 
the  usual  amount  of  fatty  matter. 


PORTION 

Portal.  In  Architecture,  the  lesser  of  two 
gates,  when  they  are  of  two  dimensions,  at  the 
entrance  to  a  building. 

Portoullla  (Fr.  portecoulisse).  In  Forti- 
fication, a  sliding  frame  of  wood  or  iron,  shaped 
like  a  harrow,  aud  formerly  hung  over  the  gate- 
way of  a  fortified  place,  to  be  let  down  in  a 
vertical  groove,  if  the  outer  gate  should  be 
forced. 

Porte,  Tbe  Sublime.  The  official  title  of 
the  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire:  said  to 
be  derived  from  a  gate  of  the  palace  at  Hroussa, 
the  original  metropolis  of  that  empire,  called 
B4b  Humayoon,  the  subli/ne  gate. 

Porter  (originally  called  porter's  beer).  A 
liquor  brewed  from  malt,  part  of  which  has  been 
more  highly  dried  than  that  which  is  used  for 
ale.  It  is  hopped  in  the  same  way  as  ale ;  and 
its  deep  colour  is  finally  given  to  it  by  roasted 
or  parched  malt.  Porter  was  first  brewed 
in  1722.  The  malt  liquor  previously  drunk 
consisted  of  three  kinds — ale,  beer,  and  two- 
penny ;  and  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  kinds 
was  a  favourite  beverage  under  the  name  of 
hat f -and' half;  or  a  mixture  was  drunk  called 
three  threads,  consisting  of  equal  portions  of 
each  of  the  above  kinds  of  liquor,  for  a  draught 
of  which  the  publican  had  to  go  to  three  dif- 
ferent casks.  About  1722,  Harwood,  a  London 
brewer,  commenced  brewing  a  malt  liquor, 
which  was  intended  to  unite  the  fiavours  of  ale 
and  beer,  or  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  and 
having  succeeded,  he  called  his  bquor  entire, 
or  entire  butt)  a  name  intended  to  intimate 
that  it  was  drawn  from  one  cask  or  butt  only. 
A  mixture  of  ale  or  porter,  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent casks,  is  very  commonly  drunk  in  London 
at  the  present  time.  Harwood 's  liquor  ob- 
tained the  name  of  porter  from  its  consump- 
tion by  porters  and  labourers.  From  1722  to 
1761,  the  retail  price  of  porter  waa  Zd.  per  pot^ 
when  it  was  raised  to  Z\d.,  at  which  it  con- 
tinued till  1799  ;  it  has  never  been  higher 
than  %d,,  nor  during  the  present  century  lower 
than  at  the  present  time,  when  the  price  is  Ad. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  beer  duties  in  1830, 
the  price  has  been  3 Zs.  per  barrel.    [Taxation.] 

Portioo  (Lat.  porticus).  In  Architecture, 
a  place  for  wulkmg  in  under  shelter,  occa- 
sionally raised  after  the  manner  of  a  galleiy 
with  arches.  Sometimes  the  portico  is  vaulted, 
sometimes  it  is  covered  wim  a  flat  ceiling. 
The  most  usually  recognised  application  of  the 
word  is  to  the  projection  supported  by  columns 
placed  before  a  building,  and  in  this  case  it 
may  be  tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octostyle,  deca- 
style,  and  so  forth,  according  to  the  number  of 
its  columns. 

Portion  (Lat.  portio).  In  Anatomy,  a 
term  applied  to  two  branches  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves ;  the  pof4io  dura,  or  hard  por- 
tion, and  the  portio  mollis,  or  soft  portion :  the 
former  is  the  facial  nerve,  the  latter  the 
auditory  or  acoustic  nerve. 

Portton,  Slsposable  (Fr.  quotit^  dispo- 
nible).  In  French  Law,  that  portion  of  nia 
property  which  a  person  may  leave  by  will  U> 
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irhomlie  pleaaes :  amounting  to  a  fonitii  where 
the  testatoir  has  three  or  more  children;  a 
third,  where  he  has  two ;  half,  where  he  has 
one  child,  or  no  child,  hut  relatives  capable 
of  succession  on  the  side  both  of  father  and 
mother;  three-fonrths,  where  he  has  relatives 
only  in  one  ascending  line. 

Vortite.  A  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia, 
and  lime,  found  in  the  gabbro  rosso  of  Tus- 
cany, and  named  after  M.  Forte. 

Poraaad  Powder.  A  medicine  consist- 
ing of  equal  parts  of  the  roots,  of  AristolocMa 
rotunda  and  Gentiana  lutea, 

Portland  Stone.  An  important  hnilding 
material  obtained  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
oolitic  series  of  rocks,  and  chiefly  quarried 
in  the  island  of  Portland.  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  building  stone  in  England  when  well 
selected,  but  it  is  heavy  and  dear,  and  there 
are  very  bad  portions  that  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  best  bed  is  near  the  top,  and  is 
from  three  to  eight  feet  thick.  Other  inferior 
bat  still  excellent  beds  are  much  worked.  St. 
Faults  Cathedral  and  Greenwich  Hospital  are 
both  excellent  specimens  of  Portland  that  has 
resisted  the  attacks  of  time  and  weather  in 
a  London  atmosphere. 

PorUand  Vase.  A  celebrated  cinerary 
nm  or  vase,  long  in  the  possession  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Barberini  at  Home  (whence  it 
was  called  the  Barberini  vase).  From  the  Bar- 
berini it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Fort- 
Lmd  fiunily,  who  deposited  it  in  1810  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  beautiful  specimen  of 
ancient  art  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  tne  emperor 
Alexander  Sevens  and  his  mother  Mamnuea. 
It  is  described  by  Montfaucon  (Jntiq,  Ex- 
piigui,  torn,  v.),  who  was  evidently  mistaken  in 
representing  it  as  formed  of  a  predons  stone. 
The  snbst^oe  is  said  to  be  of  glass,  or 
composition;  it  is  of  a  deep  blue  or  violet 
colour,  and  the  figures  in  the  scene  depicted  on 
it  are  white.  The  subjects  are  mythological, 
but  have  been  very  imperfectly  explained. 
(See  two  memoirs  upon  it,  by  Dr.  King  and 
W.  Marsh,  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Jrchao- 
loaia,  and  one  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  the  Notes  to 
his  Botanie  Garden.)  The  late  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood made  a  mould  of  this  vase,  and  took 
from  it  a  number  of  casta  wrought  with  the 
grortest  skill,  and  perfectly  resembling  the 
originaL 

Portrait  (Fr.).  In  Painting,  strictly  the  pic- 
ture of  any  object  taken  from  nature,  or  generally 
the  representation  of  an  individual,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  human  face,  painted 
from  real  life.  Portraits  are  of  fnll-leng^,  half- 
length,  kit-cat  sise,  and  three-quarters,  &c ; 
and  are  executed  in  oil  or  water  colours,  in 
crayons  and  in  miniature.  Whole  lengths  and 
half-lengths  vary  in  size ;  the  kit-cat,  so  called 
from  the  size  chosen  by  the  old  dub  of  that 
name,  firom  Christopher  Cat,  the  master  of  the 
house  in  which  the  club  was  held,  was  a  yard 
in  height,  by  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  width. 

Portraits  are  almost  coeval  with  the  earliest 
effiirts  in  painting;  they  were  not  uncommon 
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among  the  Ilgyptians.  The  Greeks  exhibited 
iconic  figures  of  their  generals,  in  their  public 
buildings,  shortly  after  the  Persian  war,  the 
Komans  painted  their  portraits  upon  their 
shields,  and  these  were  sometimes  dedicated  in 
the  public  temples  after  the  death  of  the  owners. 
They  also  placed  portraits  of  writers  in  the 
public  libraries,  over  the  cases  containing  their 
works ;  and  the  upper  dasses  preserved  wax 
portraits  of  their  ancestors,  whicn  were  carried 
m  the  funeral  procession,  when  any  distin- 
guished member  of  the  family  died.  These 
were  the  imaffi7iea  majorum^  the  possession  of 
which  constituted  a  proof  of  nobility,  as  none 
but  those  families  who  had  borne  some  curule 
magistracv  had  the  privilege  of  having  their 
portraits  f. Jus] ;  famihes  boasted  of  their  smoky 
imageBf/umoaa  imagines f  to  show  the  antiquity 
of  their  houses. 

Among  great  portrait  painters  are  most  con- 
spicuous, Apelles,  John  van  £yck,  Leonardo 
da  Vind,  Baphael,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Moroni, 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Jacopo  da  Poutonno, 
Bronzino,  Velazquez,  Holbein,  Bubens,  Van- 
dyck,  Rembrandt)  Reynolds,  Crainsborough,  &c. 
(^Womum,  Epochs  of  Painting,  ^c.  1864.) 

Portreewe  or  Port  Orewe  (A.-Sax.  ge- 
refa).  The  principal  magistrate  in  Anglo-Saxon 
ports  and  maritime  towns.  According  to  Cam- 
den, this  was  the  ancient  title  of  the  officer  who 
was  afterwards  called  mayor  of  London. 

Portnlacaoen  (Portulaca,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). A  small  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens 
of  the  Silenal  alliance,  known  by  their  con- 
symmetrical  flowers,  their  amphitropal  ovules, 
and  alternate  leaves  without  stipules.  The 
typical  genus  is  Portulaca,  one  species  of  which, 
P.  oleracea,  under  the  name  of  Purslane,  was 
formerly  cultivated  as  a  potherb. 

Poseidon.  In  Q-reek  Mythology,  a  son  of 
Kronos  and  god  of  th<^  sea,  standing  to  Nereus 
in  a  relation  corresponding  to  that  of  Phoebus 
to  Helios.     [Zeus.] 

Poaidonia  Bolilat.  A  somewhat  important 
bituminous  shale  belonging  to  the  lias,  and 
very  extensivdy  distributed  over  Europe.  The 
Posidonia  is  a  flat  bivalve  shelL  It  appears 
often  in  incredible  abundance,  almost  composing 
a  mass  of  black  shale,  but  mixed  up  with  so 
large  a  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  form  of 
bitumen,  that  it  is  valuable  for  distilling. 
There  are  now  several  establishments  in  Ger- 
many where  the  Posidonia  schist  of  the  lias  is 
worked  for  distillation. 

PoAltton  (Lat.  positio,  from  pono,  /  place). 
A  rule  in  Arithmetic,  called  also  the  zrile  of 
supposition,  or  rule  of  false.  It  consists  in 
assuming  a  number,  and  performing  upon  it 
the  operation  described  in  the  question,  and 
then  comparing  the  result  with  that  given  in 
the  question,  in  order  to  discover  the  error  of 
the  assumption.  Writers  on  arithmetic  divide 
the  rule  into  two  parts,  single  position  and 
double  position ;  the  former  comprehending 
those  questions  in  which  the  results  are  pro- 
portional to  the  suppositions,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, only  one  assumption  is  requirtd; 
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tSie  latter  those  in  which  the  results  are  not 
proportional  to  the  suppositions,  and  where 
two  suppositions  are  necessary  in  order  to 
deduce  the  true  answer.  To  simple  position 
belong  such  questions  as  the  following :  What 
number  is  that  from  which,  if  a  third  and  a 
fourth  of  itself  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  is 
60?  Double  position  comprehends  questions 
of  this  sort:  What  number  is  that  which, 
being  multiplied  by  6,  the  product  increased 
by  18,  and  the  sum  divided  by  9,  the  quotient 
shall  be  20?  It  will  be  observed  that  both 
these  questions  are  immediately  solved  by  a 
simple  algebraic  equation.  Position  is  also 
called  the  rule  of  trial  and  error,  and  is  some- 
times employed  with  good  effect  in  approxi- 
mating to  the  roots  of  numerical  equations. 

Position.  In  Fainting,  the  placing  of  the 
model  in  the  manner  be^t  calculated  for  the 
end  in  view  by  the  artist. 

PoslttoBf  Angrle  o£  In  Astronomy,  the 
angle  made  by  one  or  more  components  of  a 
double  or  multiple  star  with  the  primary, 
referred  to  the  direction  of  the  diurnal  motion. 
It  may  also  indicate  the  direction  of  a  comet's 
tail,  &c. 

PoBittwe  Bleotiiolty.    [Eubctrxcitt.] 

PoBitlwe  QaanUty.  In  Algebra,  this 
term  denotes  an  affirmative  or  additive  quantity, 
which  character  is  indicated  by  the  sign  + , 
called,  in  consequence,  the  positive  sign.  The 
term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  n$gative\ 
negative  quantities  being  such  as  are  subtrac- 
tive,  and  marked  by  the  sign ->,  which  is  called 
the  negative  sign.    [Sign.] 

PoBitivisin.  This  word  is  commonly  used 
to  designate  the  system  of  philosophy  main- 
tained by  M.  Comte,  who  is  vaguely  supposed 
to  have  originated  a  method  unknown  to  philo- 
sophers before  his  time.  Like  most  popular 
notions,  this  is  a  mistake.  M.  Comte  certainly 
strove  to  systematise  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  ground  on  which  he  raised  his 
gigantic  fabric  is  that  on  which  all  philosophers 
who  have  really  promoted  the  advance  of 
science,  have  commonly  worked.  His  ftmda- 
mental  doctrine,  in  his  Cours  de  PhUosophie 
Positive,  is  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any- 
thing but  phenomena,  and  that  our  know- 
ledge of  phenomena  is  relative,  not  absolute, 
i.  e.  that  we  know  not  the  essence  or  the  real 
mode  of  production  of  any  fact,  but  only  its 
relations  to  other  facts  in  the  way  of  succession 
and  similitude.  .  This  doctrine  is  practically 
that  of  Galileo,  Bacon,  and  Descartes ;  and  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  only  knowledge  acces- 
sible to  us  is  that  of  the  successions  and 
sequences  of  phenomena,  we  owe  the  whole 
progress  of  science  during  the  last  four  cen- 
turies. But  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  M.  Comte*s  philosophy  was  the  hypothesis 
that  all  human  conceptions  pass  through  three 
stages,  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and 
the  positive.  The  nomenclature  is  his  own, 
and  although  it  is  open  to  many  objections,  his 
conceptions  cunnot  be  adequately  unfolded  ex- 
cept m  his  own  terminology.  The  theological 
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stage  of  thought  he  again  snbdinded  into 
Fktichism,  PoLTTHsisic,  and  Monothbism, 
*  the  successive  transiti<Mis  being  prepared,  and 
indeed  caused  by,  the  gradual  uprising  of  tho 
two  rival  modes  of  thought,  the  metaphysical 
and  the  positive,  and  in  their  turn  preparing 
the  way  for  the  ascendency  of  these ;  first  and 
temporarily  of  the  metaphysical,  and  lastly  of 
the  positive.' 

This  doctrine,  which  takes  no  account  of 
anything  but  an  ascertained  order  of  pheno- 
mena, is  not  nnfrequontly  charged  with  athe- 
ism. M.  Comte  apparently  rejected  the  idea 
of  the  dependence  of  nature  on  an  Intelligent 
Will ;  but  the  adoption  of  his  principle  of  expe- 
rience, which  is  the  principle  of  Bacon  and  of 
Newton,  by  no  means  necessarily  involves  his 
conclusion.  The  positive  theory  merely  throws 
back  the  question  of  an  Intelligent  Will,  insti- 
tuting the  cosmos,  to  the  origin  of  all  things. 
*The  laws  of  nature  cannot  account  for  their 
own  origin.  The  positive  philosopher  is  free  to 
form  his  opinion  on  the  subject ,  according  to 
the  weight  he  attaches  to  the  analogies  which 
are  called  marks  of  design,  and  to  the  general 
traditions  of  the  human  race.'  It  is  compatible 
with  M.  Comte's  system  to  believe  '  that  the 
universe  was  created,  and  even  that  it  is  con- 
tinuously governed  by  an  intelligence,  provided 
we  admit  that  the  intelligent  Governor  adheres 
to  fixed  laws,  which  are  only  modified  or 
counteracted  by  other  laws  of  the  same  dis- 
pensation, and  are  never  either  capriciously  or 
providentially  departed  from.  Whoever  re- 
gards aU  events  as  parts  of  a  constant  order, 
each  one  being  the  invariable  consequent  of 
some  antecedent  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions,  accepts  fully  the  positive  mode 
of  thought,  whether  he  acknowledge  or  not 
a  unirersal  antecedent  on  which  the  whole 
system  of  nature  was  originally  consequent,  or 
whether  that  universal  antecedent  is  conceived 
as  an  intelligence  or  not.' 

M.  Comte  has  been  also  charged  with  re- 
pudiating metaphysics;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  he  interdicted  himself  'from 
analysing  or  criticising  any  of  the  abstract 
conceptions  of  the  mind,'  although  with  all  his 
strength  he  opposed  the  ideas  which  regard 
mental  abstractions  as  real  entities.  His  cru- 
sade sgainst  these  realistic  theories,  which  the 
Baconian  philosophy  professes  utterly  to  es- 
chew, led  him  into  an  elaborate  and  masterly 
survey  of  Uie  developement  of  human  thought 
and  knowledge,  the  result  of  which  showed 
that  fetichism  preceded  polytheism,  and  that 
the  exhaostiwi  of  the  latter  prepared  the 
minds  of  all  genuine  thinkers  for  the  reception 
of  a  monotheism  such  as  that  of  Christianity, 
'which  has  persisted  to  the  present  time  in 
giving  partial  satisfaction  to  the  mental  dis- 
positions that  lead  to  polytheism  by  admitting 
into  its  theology  the  thoroughly  polytheistic 
conception  of  a  aevil.'  This  tendency  to  mono- 
theism was  the  result  of  a  practical  feeling  of 
the  invariability  of  nati^rallaws ;  but  for  many 
centuries  the  monotheistic  creed  so  introduced 
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vu  bdief  in  a  Ckxl  *  flexible  by  enfxeaty,  in- 
oeaaantly  ordering  the  afi&irs  of  mankind  by 
direct  Tolitions,  and  continually  reversing  the 
course  of  nature  by  miraculous  interpositions.' 
Here,  again,  aecording  to  M.  Comte,  the  in- 
flaeocra  vhich  led  to  the  decay  of  polytheism 
bad  a  further  field  for  action.  The  increased 
assurance  of  a  natural  order  gradually  excluded 
the  idea  of  such  interferences ;  and  the  meta- 
physical stage,  which  followed  this  exclusion, 
W  given  way  or  is  yielding  to  the  positive 
mode  of  regarding  all  phenomena  in  the  one 
tspect  of  sequence  or  succession. 

On  these  principles  M.  Comte  undertook  the 
Herculean  task  of  arranging  all  sciences  ac- 
euiding  to  the  degree  of  the  complexity  of  their 
phenomena,  so  that  each  science  shall  depend 
on  the  truths  of  all  those  which  precede  it  with  | 
the  addition  of  peculiar  truths  of  its  own.  But , 
fur  farther  details  of  his  plan  and  of  the  method  | 
in  which  he  carried  it  out,  and  for  a  more  com-  | 
plete  examination  of  his  philosophy  in  its  earlier  { 
ao(i  Iat«>r  aspects,  we  must  re&r  the  Reader  to 
the  elaborate  articles  in  which  Mr.  J.  &  Mill 
has  analysed  the  merits  and  defects  of  M. 
Comte  as  a  philosopher  and  a  sociologist.  (  West- 
vuntter  Semew,  April  and  July,  1865;  these 
articles  have  since  been  republished.)  On  a 
sulject  so  vast,  and  so  encumbered  with  con- 
tixiversy,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  giving, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  Mr.  Mill's  words,  a 
brief  account  of  his  primary  doctrines,  which 
may  serve  to  give  a  true,  although  necessarily 
inadequate,  idea  of  his  system.  We  refer  the 
reader  also  to  an  article  entitled  '  Comte  and 
Positirism,'  in  MacmUlarCs  Magazine,^  March 
1^66),  in  which  Dr.  Whewell  maintains  that 
the  history  of  every  science  would  reveal  to  us 
bow  baseless  is  the  notion  that  there  is  a  good 
positive  stage  of  science  which  succeeds  a  bad 
metaphysical  stage. 

Voaolocf  {^^'  rS^os,^  how  much ;  and  \^os, 
dueription).  In  Medicine,  that  which  relates 
to  the  doses  or  quantities  in  which  medicines 
ahonU  be  administered. 

VoMe  Conaitatos  (Lat  cum  potestate 
oomitattts).  In  Law,  the  power  of  the  county, 
vhich  the  sheriff  is  empowered  to  raise  m 
ease  of  riot»  possession  kent  on  forcible  entry, 
rescue,  or  othor  force  made  in  opposition  to 
tile  king's  writ  or  execution  of  justice.  It 
is  said  to  include  all  knights  and  other  men, 
ahoTe  the  age  of  fifteen,  able  to  travel  within 
the  eoonty.  Justices  of  the  peace  may  also 
laiae  the  posse  in  order  to  remove  a  force  in 
making  entry  into  or  detaining  lands. 

F«rt  (Lat.  poaitos,  part,  of  pono,  /  flaee), 
la  Public  Eoonomy,  a  messenger,  courier,  or 
conrcyance  travelAng  at  statM  periods,  and 
Seneially  with  more  than  ordinary  speed,  to 
courey  letters  or  other  despatches,  whether  of 
gOTemaent  or  individuals.    [Post  Offxgb.] 

9%tt  Mortem  (Lat  afUr  death).  In 
Anatomy,  the  technical  phrase  Bignifymg  the 
inspeetioQ  and  examination  of  the  d^  body 
in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  death :  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  appearances  piesented,  and 
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more  especially  to  some  phenomena  which  are 
constantly  noticed  shortly  after  death.  Thus, 
the  muscles  retain  their  property  of  contracting 
under  the  influence  of  stimuli  applied  to  them, 
or  to  their  nerves,  for  some  time  after  death ; 
and  when  they  have  lost  this  irritability,  they 
spontaneously  pass  into  a  state  of  contraction, 
producing  a  general  stiffening  of  the  body, 
which  is  called  post-mortem  rigidity,  or  rigor 
mortis. 

Post  Obit  (Lat.  post  obitum,  after  death), 
A  bond  given  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
sum  of  money  on  the  death  of  some  specked 
individual. 

Post  OIBoe.  A  place  for  the  reception  and 
distribution  of  the  letters  and  despatches  that 
are  to  be  or  that  have  been  carried  by  the  post ; 
where  the  duties  on  them  are  paid,  and  where 
the  various  departments  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  post  are  conducted  or  super- 
intended. 

The  conveyance  of  letters  by  post  is  one  of 
the  few  industrial  undertakings  which  are 
certainly  better  managed  by  government  than 
they  could  be  by  individuals.  It  is  indispens- 
able to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  post 
office  that  it  should  be  conducted  with  the 
greatest  regularity  and  precision ;  and  that  all 
the  departments  should  be  made  subservient  to 
each  other,  and  conducted  on  the  same  plan. 
It  is  plain  that  such  results  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  any  extensive  country  otherwise  than 
by  the  agency  of  government;  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  latter  is  also  required  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  safe  and  speedy  convey- 
ance of  letters  to,  from,  and  through  foreign 
countries. 

The  organisation  of  the  post  office  supplies 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  di\ision  and  com- 
binations of  employment.  *Kearly  the  same 
exertions  that  are  necessary  to  send  a  single 
letter  from  Falmouth  to  New  York  will  suffice 
to  send  60,000.  If  every  man  were  to  effect 
the  transmission  of  his  own  correspondence, 
the  whole  life  of  an  eminent  merchant  might 
be  passed  in  travelling,  without  his  being  able 
to  deliver  all  the  letters  which  the  post  office 
forwards  for  him  in  a  single  evening.  The  ' 
labour  of  a  few  individuals,  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  forwarding  of  letters,  produces  results 
which  all  the  exertions  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  could  not  effect,  each  person  acting 
independently.'  (Senior  On  Political  Economy.) 

Posts  appear  to  have  been  established  for 
the  first  Ume  in  modem  Europe  in  1479,  by 
Louis  XI.  of  France.  They  were  originslly  in- 
tended to  serve  merely  for  the  conveyance  of 
public  despatches,  and  of  persons  travelling  by 
authority  of  government.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, private  individuals  were  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  institution  for  forwarding 
letters  and  despatches;  and  governments,  by 
imposing  higher  duties  or  rates  of  postage  on 
the  letters  and  parcels  conveyed  by  post  than 
are  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  es- 
tablishment, have  rendered  it  productive  of  a 
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considerable  revenue.  Nor,  while  the  rates  of 
postage  are  confined  within  reasonable  limits, 
and  do  not  matcriallj  affect  the  facility  of  cor- 
respondence, is  there,  perhaps,  a  less  objection- 
able tax. 

The  post  office  was  not  established  in  Eng- 
land tiU  the  seventeenth  centurj.  Postmasters, 
indeed,  eidsted  in  more  ancient  times ;  but  their 
business  was  confined  to  the  furnishing  of  post 
horses  to  persons  who  were  desirous  of  travelling 
expeditiously,  and  to  the  despatching  of  extra- 
ordinary packets  upon  special  occasions.  In 
1635,  Charles  I.  erected  a  letter  office  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  but  this  extended  only  to  a 
few  of  the  principal  roads ;  the  times  of  carriage 
were  uncertain ;  and  the  postmastera  on  each 
road  were  required  to  furnish  horses  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  letters  at  the  rate  of  2^<2.  a 
mile.  This  establishment  did  not  succeed ; ; 
and,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  cinl  war,  great ; 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  forwarding  of 
letters.  At  length  a  post  office,  or  estabb'sh- 
ment  for  the  weekly  conveyance  of  lettera  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  instituted  in  1649, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Prideaiix,  attorney-general  for 
the  Commonwealth ;  the  immediate  consequence 
of  which  was  a  saving  to  the  public  of  7,000/.  a 
year  on  account  of  postmasters.  In  1657,  the 
^x>st  office  was  esUiblished  nearly  on  its  pre- 
sent footing,  and  the  rates  of  postage  that  were ' 
then  fixed  were  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  (Black.  Com,  by  Stephens,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  676-8.) 

From  the  establishment  of  the  post  office  by 
Cromwell,  down  to  1784,  mails  were  conveyed 
either  on  horseback,  or  in  carta  made  for  the 
purpose  ;   and  instead  of  being  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  safest  conveyance,  the  post  had 
become,  at  the  latter  period,  one  of  the  slowest 
and  most  easily  robb^  of  any  in  the  country. 
In  1784,  it  was  usual  for  the  diligences  be-  | 
tween  London  and  Bath  to  accomplish  the  | 
journey  in  seventeen  hours,  while  the  post  took  j 
forty  hours ;  and  on  other  roads  the  compara- 
tive rate  of  travelling  of  the  post  and   stage 
coaches  was  in  about  the  same  proportion.  The 
natural  consequence  of  such  a  diffisrence  in  point  > 
of  despat<:h  was,  that  a  very  great  number  of 
lettera  were  sent  by  other  conveyances  than 
the  mail :  the  law  to  the  contrary  being  easily 
defeated,  by  giving  them  the  form  of  small 
parcels. 

Untler  these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Bath,  comptroller-general 
of  the  post  office,  that  a  very  great  improve- 
ment might  be  made  in  the  conveyance  of 
lettera,  in  respect  of  economy,  as  well  as  of 
speed  and  safety,  by  contractmg  with  the  pro- 
prietore  of  8tac:e  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the 
mail ;  the  latter  being  bound  to  perform  the 
joiirney  in  a  specified  time,  and  to  take  a  guard 
with  the  mail  for  its  protection.  Mr.  Palmer's 
plan  encountered  much  opposition,  but  was  at 
length  carried  into  effect  with  the  most  ad- 
vantageous results.  The  use  of  mail-coaches 
speedily  extended  to  most  parts  of  the  empire ; 
and,  wliile  lettera  and^parcehs  were  conveyed 
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in  less  than  half  the  time  that  had  been  re- 
quired under  the  old  system,  the  coaches  by 
which  they  wera  conveyed  afforded,  by  their 
regularity  and  speed,  a  most  desirable  mode 
of  conveyance  for  travellera.  Mr.  Palmer  was 
the  author  of  several  other  improvements  in  the 
economy  of  the  post  office ;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
dividual to  whom  the  department  owes  more. 
(Macpheraon's  Annals  of  Com.  anno  1784.) 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  con- 
struction of  railways  between  most  of  the  great 
towns  of  the  empire  has  gone  far  to  supercede 
the  use  of  mail  coaches  on  the  principal  lines 
of  road,  and  has  added  prodigiously  to  the 
facilities  of  correspondence  and  b-avelling. 
The  journey  from  London  to  Liverpool,  which 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  mail  in  about 
twenty  or  twenty-two  houra,  is  now  accom- 
plished, by  railway,  in  nine  or  ten  houra ;  and 
on  other  roads  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
great  expense  of  the  post  office  consists,  in 
fact,  not  so  much  in  the  conveyance  of  lettera 
from  place  to  place,  as  in  their  previous  col- 
lection and  their  distribution  after  they  have 
been  conveyed  to  their  destination.  This  ne- 
cessitates the  establishment  of  a  vast,  number 
of  subordinate  offices  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  many  of  which  do  not  defray 
their  expenses.  Much  of  this  expense,  how- 
ever, has  been  obviated  of  late  years  by  economy 
in  the  means  of  collection,  especially  by  the 
establishment  of  pillar  letter  boxes  in  substitu- 
tion for  offices  in  town  and  village  shops. 

Up  to  1839,  the  rates  of  postage  levied  on 
the  carriage  of  letters  were  exceedingly  high, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  a  fraction  above  7d.  on 
each  letter.  The  post  office  was  treated  prac- 
tically as  a  tax  on  private  correspondence,  for 
the  monopoly  of  the  post  was  cautiously  guarded 
by  penal  clauses  intiicting  heavy  fines  on  any 
person  who  made  use  of  any  method  of  trans- 
mitting lettera  besides  that  provided  by  govern- 
ment. Those  penal  clauses  were  probably  in- 
operative, or,  if  they  had  any  operation,  must 
have  affected  only  the  inexperienced  and  un- 
wary. It  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  growth  of  foreign  and  home  trade,  the 
revenue  of  the  post  office  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary for  twenty  yeara ;  in  other  words,  its 
provisions  were  evaded.  Under  such  circum- 
stances some  remedial  measura  became  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  was  discovered,  or  at 
least  elaborated,  by  the  secretary  of  the  post 
office.  Sir  Kowland  Hill,  and  the  scheme  sug- 
gested by  him  was,  in  its  leading  features  at 
least,  carried  out  by  the  government. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  Post 
Office  Act,  was  that  the  rate  paid  should  be 
uniform,  on  the  ground  that  the  charge  levied 
was  not  for  carriage,  this  being  in  so  light  a 
matter  as  a  letter  unimportant,  but  for  col- 
lection and  distribution.  The  rate  at  which 
the  service  should  be  appraised  was  not,  it 
appeara,  so  essential  a  consideration ;  though  it 
was  felt  that,  on  the  whole,  government,  acting 
in  the  carriage  of  lettera  as  a  trader,  should 
not  seek  to  obtain  an  exorbitant  rate  of  profit 
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for  the  serrioe  rendered.  However,  after  a 
short  period,  4nriDg  which  the  maximum  rate 
vu  4^^  the  imiform  sum  of  Id,  was  imposed, 
and  the  weight  suffered  to  pass  at  this  rate  was 
fixed  at  half  an  ounce.  Another  feature  in  the 
aev  postal  system  was  that  of  enforcing  the 
prqMjment  of  letters  bj  levying  a  fine  of  one 
iiiindKd  per  cent,  as  the  postage  on  unpaid 
letters.  The  advantaffe  of  this  regulation  is 
obTious :  it  saves*  the  labour  of  collection  and 
distribution  to  a  great  extent.  An  attempt, 
indeed,  was  made  to  insist  still  more  urgently 
on  the  necessity  of  prepayment,  by  issuing 
a  rsgulation  to  the  effect  that  unstamped 
letters  would  not  be  forwarded.  We  are  not 
iafoimed  as  to  the  amount  of  loss  consequent 
upon  the  collection  of  double  rates  for  unpaid 
letters ;  but  when  the  above-mentioned  regu- 
lation was  issued,  the  opposition  to  it,  due,  as 
&r  as  it  can  be  interpreted,  to  selfish  and 
sentimental  motives,  was  so  strong  that  the 
role  was  withdrawn.  Previous  also  to  the  new 
Post  Office  Act,  members  of  parliament  had 
the  |«ivilege  of  sending  free  a  certain  number 
of  letters  daily.  The  privilege  was  abused,  no 
doubt  It  was  abolished  by  the  Act^  and  no 
letters  are  sent  free  except  petitions  intended 
to  be  presented  to  the  houses  of  parliament, 
and  bearing  evidence  of  their  nature.  Even  the 
pnbUe  offices,  though  they  send  official  letters 
which  are  unstamped,  and  practically  unpaid, 
are  debited  with  the  postage,  the  aggregate 
amoontdue  from  each  office  forming  part  of  its 
annual  expenses.  ^ 

Man^  persons  objected  strongly,  at  the  time 
of  psssiug  the  new  Act,  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
pustage  would  be  levied  for  the  future.  The 
BMMt  powerful  argument  brought  forward  by 
the  objeistors,  was  that  of  the  loss  likely  to 
aoenie  to  the  revenue ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  prediction  was  verified,  the  office 
baring  only  lately  returned  annual  profits  equal 
to  those  obtained  before  the  alteration  was 
made.  But  the  moral  advantages  of  a  cheap 
postal  system  are  far  more  important  than  the 
mere  question  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
post  office ;  and  beyond  question  the  commer- 
cial benellu  which  have  ensued  from  providing 
the  means  of  cheap  and  ready  communications 
have  helped  the  revenue  indirectly  by  returns 
infinitely  in  excess  of  that  which  could  hare 
been  obtained  under  the  old  ^stem.  Any  tax 
on  conespondence  is  a  great  bar  to  exchange, 
a  serious  hindrance  to  trade,  and  therefore  a 
daoage  to  the  gross  revenue  derivable,  as  all 
nvHnie  must  be,  from  the  profits  of  production 
sad  eoBuaetoe.  It  is  true  that  as  long  as  the 
profit  is  in  excess  of  the  charge  at  which  letters 
are  *td^^  ^nd  delivered,  &ie  rate  is  of  the 
nstareof  atax;  bntaslong,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  government  system  provides  means  of 
wwuuication  at  a  sate  lowe^  than  that  at 
vhieh  joint-stoek  enterprise  could  do  the  same 
senrie^  it  is  a  gain  to  the  public,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  represents  a  profit  upon  the  capital  em- 
plovwl  m  the  labour,  it  is  an  advantageous 
MMhad  by  which  a  nation  trades  on  its  own 
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'  account.    Nor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  compare 

the  taxation  of  the  old  system,  with  a  tax  upon 

I  an^  convenience  of  life,  as  sugar  or  tea.    Once 

I  paid,  the  taxes  levied  on  such  commodities  as 

these  have  ceased  to  have  any  effect     But  a 

heavy  tax  levied  upon  an   act  necessary  for 

'  the  purposes  of  trade  produces  far  more  loss 

than  its  first  and  immediate  incidence.    It 

,  hampers  and  hinders  other  operations,  and 

in  effect  does  what  the  worst  tax  does — costs 

a  community  fiir  more  than  it  gets  for  the 

revcDue. 

The  post  office  has  extended  its  operations 
in  certain  directions  imknown  ana  indeed 
impossible  under  the  old  r^me,  but  now  of 
great  advantage  to  the  nation,  and  in  soma 
cases  of  great  profit  to  the  government  First, 
it  acts  as  a  common  carrier  in  the  transmission 
of  books  and  papers  at  low  rates.  The  system 
of  taxing  newspapers  was  to  some  extent  com- 
pensated by  their  exemption  from  the  old  pos- 
tage rates.  This,  which  was  originally  a  mere 
act  of  reciprocitv,  has  been  since  the  reduction 
and  ultimately  tJae  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty, 
continued  on  payment  of  the  lowest  stamp  rate, 
or,  supposing  the  newspaper  to  b^  belo'v^  a  certain 
weight,  on  a  prepayment  by  a  penny  stamp. 
The  advantage  accorded  to  newspapers  has 
since  been  on  reasonable  grounds  extended  to 
all  printed  matter  and  such  writing  as  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  letter.  Next,  it  has  afforded  a 
means  by  which  additional  security  is  afforded 
to  letters  of  value.  The  post  office  has  never 
been  liable  to  the  law  of  bailment,  i.e.  to 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  function  of  a 
common  carrier  of  compensating  the  owner  of 
property  intrusted  to  such  a  person  for  loss, 
damage,  or  delay.  There  are,  indeed,  obvious 
reasons  why  a  government  office  should  be 
exempted  from  such  a  general  liability.  By 
means  of  registration,  however,  a  security  is 
afforded  to  valuable  letters  and  enclosures  which 
is  practically  equal  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  bailments  in  the  case  of  a  common  carrier. 
Thirdly,  by  means  of  post  office  orders  the 
government  has  taken  upon  itself  some  of  the 
functions  of  a  bank.  The  rates  at  which  this 
service  is  rendered  are  still  probably  too  high, 
and  amount  in  the  transmission  of  small  sums 
to  a  very  heavy  percentage,  falling  with  undue 
weight  on  such  of  the  poorer  chisses  as  are 
likely  to  transmit  these  small  amounts.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  adoption  of  the  government 
orders  is  of  great  public  utility.  And,  lastly,  it 
has  been  made  the  channel  by  which  govern- 
ment has  given  the  advantages  of  savings- 
banks  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest^  and  with 
absolute  security,  to  the  public.  This  last 
scheme  is  only  m  its  infancy ;  but  it  is  very 
likely  that  hereafter  it  may  be  a  very  important 
means  for  dealing  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public  debt 

The  postal  system  in  this  country  has  been, 
to  a  small  extent,  imitated  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. They  have,  for  instance,  all  adopted 
stamps,  and  this  even  in  the  most  remote  re- 
gions. But  very  few  of  these  oommunities  hav« 
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adopted  a  ntaon&l  postal  system,  or  taken  any- 
thing more  than  the  supeiflcial  features  of  the 
EngSsh  method.  The  arrangements,  too,  for 
the  simplification  and  economy  of  intemHtional 
posts,  are  far  from  complete ;  and  the  difficul- 
ties put  in  the  way  of  such  arrangements  as 
would  facilitate  communications  between  the 
inhabitants  of  various  countries,  are  part  of 
the  barbarism  which  still  attaches  to  modem 
administrations.  Some  progress,  however,  has 
been  made,  and  more  no  doubt  will  be  made,  as 
communities  learn  to  apprehend  more  clearly 
their  real  and  abiding  interests.  In  short. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  is  one  of  the  few  fortunate 
persons  who,  having  initiated  a  great  reform, 
has  not  only  lived  to  see  it  generally  adopted, 
but  has  had  the  rarer  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  generally  approved  by  all  enlightened  and 
sensible  persons. 

Of  late  years  a  demand  has  been  made  for 
the  reduction  of  postages  between  this  country 
and  others,  especially  between  Great  Brituin 
to  and  from  the  colonies  and  the  United  States. 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  those  regions,  and  taking  also 
into  account  that  they  are  of  the  same  origin 
with  ourselves,  and  have  very  similar  political, 
social,  and  even  domestic  interests,  it  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  policy  that  com- 
munications between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races  should  be  facilitated  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  We  may  repeat,  that 
the  gain  and  loss  to  the  revenue  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  ready  means  for  commercial  and 
social  intercourse  by  no  means  represent  the 
true  gain  accruing  to  the  administration  in  the 
extension  of  trade,  and  to  the  communities 
themselves  in  the  growth  of  mutual  knowledge, 
intimacy,  and  kindly  feeling. 

Postage  stamps  perform,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  office  of  a  minor  form  of  paper 
currency  in  this  country..  They  are  not  a  legal 
tender :  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  transfer 
and  sale  of  postage  stamps,  which  is  in  effect 
the  meaning  of  their  use  as  currency,  be  not  a 
violation  of  the  stamp  laws  ;  but  it  is  (vliuost 
needless  to  observe,  that  public  convenience  is 
rarely  hindered  by  such  an  innocent  breach 
of  fiscal  regulations.  In  the  United  States, 
during  the  late  civil  war,  postage  stamps  were 
made  a  legal  tender  for  sums  below  a  certain 
amount,  and  were,  on  the  same  principle  and 
with  similar  limitations,  receivable  in  payment 
of  taxes.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  present 
to  interpret  the  political  and  fiscal  necessities 
which  1^  to  the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  Congress  ; 
it  is  well  known  that  a  state  paper  currency 
has  been  a  favourite  expedient  with  the  United 
States*  government,  and  it  is  entirely  premature 
to  predict  the  period  at  which  the  resumption 
of  eash  payments  will  be  made,  and  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  recipients  of  fixed  incomes 
by  the  X/egal  Tender  Act  redressed.  It  is 
quite  clear,  however,  that  the  mischief  of  a 
lorced  paper  is  always  proportioned  in  extent 
to  the  lowness  of  the  denomination  which  is 
thus  put  into  circulation. 
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POTASH 

I     PostPoftltloii.    In  Music,  a  retardation  of 

I  the  harmony,  effected  by  placing  discords  upon 

I  the  accented  parts  of  a  bar  not  prepared  and 

resolved  accoiding  to  the  rule  for  discords. 

I     Posts*    In  Military  operations  in  the  field, 

advanced  posts  are  placed  at  a  distance  from 

the  main  body.     These  for  their  own  safety 

!  push  forward  outposts^  which  are   supported 

j  by  strong  pickets.    Patrols  keep  up  the  com- 

'  munication. 

Po8t-a1»Aoin«B.  The  name  applied  by 
Latreille  to  the  five  posterior  segments  of  the 
abdomen  of  Hexapod  insects ;  and  to  the  tail 
of  Crustaceans,  which  consists  of  homologouM 
but  more  numerous  segments. 

Postage.  The  rate  of  charge  levied  on 
letters  or  other  articles  conveyed  by  post. 
[Post  Office.] 

Postea  (Litt.).  In  Law,  the  retuni  of  the 
judge  before  whom  a  cause  is  tried,  after 
verdict,  of  what  was  done  in  the  cause,  which  is 
endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  nisi  prius  record. 

Postern  (Fr.  posterne,  now  written  p6teme» 
Ital.  postierla,  Low  Lat.  posterula).  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  small  door,  or  gate,  at  the  back  of  a 
building. 

PosTBKK.  In  Fortification,  a  vaulted  pas- 
sage underneath  a  rampart,  leading  from  the 
interior  into  the  ditch,  and  closed  by  a  gate. 

Postlll  (said  to  bo  from  Lat.  post  ilia,  after 
thsm).  A  title  sometimes  given  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal language  to  a  homily  or  sermon  delivered 
after  and  upon  a  lesson  or  text  taken  frran 
Scripture. 

Postliminium  or  Xns  PostUmlnil  (Lat.). 
In  National  and  Civil  Law,  the  right  by  virtue 
of  which  persons  taken  in  war  return  to  their 
former  state  of  freedom,  with  their  former 
rights  and  property,  on  its  termination ;  and  pro- 
perty so  taken  reverts  to  its  former  owners. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  term  also  denoted  the 
process  by  which  a  citizen,  going  to  a  foreign 
country,  claimed  for  himself  the  rights  of  a 
subject  and  citizen  of  the  land  which  he  was 
leaving,  so  that  on  his  return  he  was  reinstated 
at  once  into  his  former  condition. 

Post8oeniain(Lat.).  In  Architecture,  the 
buck  part  of  the  theatre  behind  the  scene,  fur- 
nished with  conveniences  for  robing  the  actors, 
and  depositing  the  machinery. 

Postulate  (Lat.  postulatus,  part,  of  postu- 
lare,  to  demand).  In  Geometry  and  Logic, 
something  to  be  assumed,  or  taken  for  granted. 
Euclid  has  constructed  his  Elements  on  the 
three  following  postulates:  1.  That  a  straight 
line  may  be  drawn  from  any  one  point  to  any- 
other  point.  2.  That  a  terminated  stniight  line 
may  be  ^oduced  to  any  length  in  a  straight 
line.  3.  That  a  circle  may  be  described  from 
any  centre  at  any  distance  from  that  centre. 
(Playfair's  Ktwlid.) 

Pot  Metal.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  lead. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  glass  as 
it  comes  from  the  glass-pots. 
^  Potasli.  The  saline  matter  obtained  by  lixi« 
viating  the  ashes  of  wood.  When  purified  by 
calcination  it  is  termed  pcarlash,  and  is  in  that 
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■Ute  an  impure  carbonate  of  potasM.  The 
prodoction  of  ]^ota8li  is  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale  in  Busaa  and  Ameiiea;  it  can  be  thus 
obtained  only  in  eountriea  where  there  are  yaat 
natural  foreata,  and  where  the  value  of  timber 
u  little  auxre  than  that  of  the  labour  of  felling 
it.    [PoTAsanni.] 

Potttsaa.    [PoTASsiuii.] 

Potttutum.  This  metal,  represented  by 
Uie  symbol  K,  kaUum,  was  discovered  by  Davy 
in  tiie  year  1807,  and  was  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  his  electro-chemical  researches.  Its  proper- 
tiea  were  so  remarkable,  that  it  was  for  a  time  I 
doobted  whether  it  could  with  propriety  be 
placed  among  the  metals ;  but  the  progress  of ' 
oiseoireij  removed  all  difficulty  upon  that  point, 
by  malnng  us  acquainted  witJi  other  metallic 
substances  with  properties  intermediate  between 
those  of  potassinm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  com- 
mon metals  on  the  other.  The  specific  gravity  of 
potassium  is  '866  at  the  temperature  of  60° ;  it 
is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperatore  of  the  at- 
moepbere ;  at  80^  it  becomes  soft,  and  at  160^ 
is  liquid ;  at  32^  it  is  brittle,  and  hss  a  crystalline 
texture.  In  colour  and  lustre  it  much  resembles 
mercury.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  such  that  it 
inunediately  loses  its  brilliancy  on  exposure  to 
air;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a 
purple  flame.  The  equivalent  of  potassium  is  39, 
andtbatoi  protoxide  of  pota»HumiaA7.  When 
potassium  is  heatiid  in  oxygen  it  absorbs  a  larger 
quantity  of  thatelement  and  becomes  t^peroxide^ 
which,  however,  is  immediately  converted  into 
protoxide  by  the  action  of  water.  Protoxide  of 
potassium  exists  in  the  state  of  hydrate  in  what 
IS  called  caustic  potash^  which  is  a  compound  of 
'47pota8sa+  9water.  llus  substance  fuses  below 
a  dull  red  heat ;  it  is  very  soluble  and  deliq^ues- 
cent^  and  acts  powerfully  on  almost  all  anwial 
textures.  It  is  the  lapis  causUcus  of  old  phar- 
macy. Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  soap  ley,  or 
the  liquor  potassa  of  the  Pharmacopcna,  This 
solution  is  obtained  by  pouring  water  upon  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  car- 
bonate of  potassa ;  the  lime  abstracts  carbonic 
acid  from  the  carbonate,  and  becomes  converted 
into  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst 
the  evolved  potassa  is  taken  up  by  the  water.  | 
Thia  solution  is  powerfullv  albiline,  and  soon  , 
absorbs  carbonic  add  when  exposed  to  air.  [ 
Frv«  potassa  is  recognised,  when  in  solution,  by  i 
its  alkaline  reaction  upon  test-paper,  and  it  is 
distinguished  from  soda  by  adding  to  it  excess 
of  tartaric  acid,  when  it  yields  a  white  granular 
prrapitate  of  bitartrate  of  potassa.  When 
potassa  is  in  combination,  as,  for  instance, 
when  its  salts  are  dissolved  in  water,  they 
are  detected,  if  the  solution  be  not  too  dilute, 
by  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum, 
whidi  causes  a  yellow  precipitate  of  potassio- 
chloride  of  platinum. 

When  potassium  and  sulphur  are  heated 
together,  Uiej  combine  and  form  a  sulphuret  of 
potassium.  With  the  adds  potassa  forms  a 
vilriety  of  useful  salts ;  such  as  nitre,  or  nitrate 
of  potassa,  with  nitric  acid ;  sulphate  of  potassa 
with  the  sulphuric  add ;  andcarbonate  of  potassa 
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with  the  carbonic  acid.  The  latter  is  a  very 
important  salt ;  it  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
residuum  or  ash  of  burnt  wood,  from  which  it 
is  obtained  by  lixiviation.  It  is  brought  to  this 
country  from  Bussia  and  America,  under  the 
names  of  p^ar/o^A  and  potash,  and  consists  of  47 
potassa  +  22  carbonic  acid  ;  it  is  deliquescent, 
and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  When  carbonio 
acid  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  this  salt, 
it  becomes  converted  into  bicarbonate  of  pot- 
assa, composed  of  47  potassa +  44  carbonic 
acid.  Potassium  bums  with  great  splendour 
in  chlorine,  and  forms  chloride  of  potassium  ; 
it  also  combines  with  iodine,  bromine,  and 
fluorine,  and  with  many  of  the  metals. 

Potato.  Tha  common  name  for  the  tubexis 
of  the  Solanum  tuberosum. 

Potato  BIsoaae.  This  formidable  malady, 
which  first  appeared  in  Great  Britain  in  1845, 
and  is  marked  by  the  rapid  putrescence  of  the 
leaves  and  haulm  of  the  Potato  plant,  is  now 
referred,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  to 
the  attack  of  a  little  fungus  or  mould  called 
Peronospora  infestans,  which  preys  upon  the  tis- 
sues, spreading  Apidly  in  every  direction,  so  that 
the  tubers  become  affected  with  brown  spots  both 
on  their  surfaoe  and  within  their  tissue,  and 
decay  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  The  mould 
would  appear  to  be  the  primary  causey  but  as  it 
attacks  the  tissues  before  it  appears  externally, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  a  remedy.  The 
two  most  important  plans  which  hfive  been 
adopted,  though  far  from  infallible,  are  the 
powdering  of  the  sets  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  early  plantbg  The  removal  of  the  haulm 
as  soon  as  the  mould  apx)ears  has  also  been 
found  beneficiaL  The  disease  has  been  equally 
bad  in  the  wettest  and  hottest  seasons,  and  was 
in  many  districts  as  virulent  in  1860  as  on  its 
first  appearance,  the  worst  year  perhaps  being 
1846,  when  its  sudden  inroad  produced  a  fearful 
famine  in  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  thousands  of  the  population,  and  le4  to  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

German  authors  distinguish  two  forms,  the 
wet  and  dry  rot.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  these  diseases,  which  are  characterised  not 
only  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  tubers, 
but  by  the  presence  of  Fusisporium  Solani 
tuberosi,  were  prevalent  in  this  country  before 
1845.  The  brown  mottled  appearance  of  the 
tubers,  and  the  presence  of  Peronospora  on  the  ^ 
leaves  and  the  exposed  tissues,  was  previously 
unknown.    (Berkeley,  Treasury  of  Botany.) 

Poteney  of  a  Point.  The  potency  of  a 
point)  with  respect  to  a  drde,  is  the  rectangle 
under  the  segments  into  which  that  point 
divides  any  chord  of  the  circle  which  passes 
through  itb  The  potency  is  clearlv  the  square 
of  half  the  shortest  chord  through  the  point, 
when  the  latter  is  within  the  circle,  and  the 
square  on  the  tangent,  when  the  point  is  with- 
out the  drde.  The  term  poteng,  of  which 
potency  is  Prof.  Cayley's  translation,  was  in*- 
troduced  by  Stdner.  (Crelle's  Journal,  vol.  i.) 
The  points  of  equal  potency  with  respect  to 
two  cirdes  lie  in  a  right  line,  called ^y  Steine* 
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the  Un$  of  e^ptal potency t  by  MagnvB  the  axis  of  I  papers  tieatiiig  of  the  same  matter;  one  of  these 
eolliruaHon,  by  rlucker  uie  chordale,  and  by  will  be  fomid  in  the  Connautatiee  dos  Tempo 
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Qaultier  the  radical  axii.  The  last  name  is 
the  one  now  generally  used.  [Rasicai.  Axis.] 
Potential.  In  the  Calenlos  of  Attraction, 
the  potential  of  a  body,  or  system  of  bodies, 
relatively  to  a  giyen  point  M,  whose  rectangular 
coordinates  are  x,  y,  fr,  10  a  certain  function  of 
these  coordinates  whose  three  first  partial  dif- 
ferential coeffidents  giye,  to  a  constant  factor 
pr68»  the  three  components  of  attraction  or 
repulsion  on  a  material  particle  placed  at  M. 
When  the  law  of  attraction  is  that  of  the  inyerse 
square  of  the  distance,  the  potential  may  be 
defined  as  the  sum  of  each  mass-element  of 
the  attracting  body  divided  by  the  distance  of 
that  element  from  the  attracted  point.  It  is 
expressed,  therefore,  by 


^'/"-r^ 


where  the  integration  is  to  be  extended  to  all 
the  elements  of  the  body.  Galling  R  die  re- 
sultant attraction  on  a  material  particle  of  the 
mass  n,  situated  at  M  (or,  y,  1^),  and  X,  Y,  Z 
the  components  of  attraction  in  the  directions 
of  the  coordinate  axes,  we  haye 

•ndhenoe 

An  important  property  of  the  potential  is 
expressed  bj  the  following  differential  equa- 
tion; 

where  p  represents  the  density  of  the  attracting 
body  immediately  around  the  attracted  point. 
When  the  latter  is  external  to  the  attracting 
mass,  therefore,  the  aboye  sum  yanishes,  as 
was  first  shown  by  Laplace.  In  the  aboye 
more  general  form  the  equation  is  due  to 
Poisson. 

The  points  relatively  to  whidh  the  potential 
has  the  same  value,  lie  on  the  so-called  <^«t- 
fontial  or  equilibrium  surface,  which  is  every- 
where normal  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant, 
1.  e.  to  the  lines  of  force. 
•  Legendre,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Poisson,  and 
Gauss,  were  smone  the  first  to  introduce  the 
potential  into  mecnanical  inyestigations.  The 
name,  however,  was  originated  by  George  Green, 
whose  Essay  on  the  Application  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Arialysis  to  the  Theories  of  Efectrieity 
and  Magnetism,  Nottingham  1828  (reprinted 
in  vols.  xfiv.  and  xlviL  of  Orelle's  Journal), 
together  with  Gauss'  Memoir  on  Geniral 
Theorems  relating  to  Attractive  and  Repulsive 
Forces  varying  inversely  as  the  Square  of  the 
Distance  (Result  aus  den  Beob,  des mag.  Vereins, 
Leipzig  1840,  translated  in  Taylor*s  Scientific 
Mtmoirs  1842,  and  in  LiouviUe's  Journal 
18421  are  classic  works  on  the  subject. 
Chasles,  too,  has  written  several  geometrical 
3(^ 


for  1845.  The  worics  of  Dirichlet,  when  col* 
lected,  will  probably  contain  the  £ttr-famed 
lectures  on  the  calculus  of  attraction,  delivered 
by  him  periodically  at  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin, wherein  the  properties  of  the  potential  are 
fully  developed. 

VotMitial  Bnergy.  In  Meehanics,  a  bent 
sprins,  a  raised  weight,  or  compressed  air,  && 
is  said  to  possess  potential  energy,  because  it  is 
in  a  condition  to  do  work  if  allowed.  Potential 
energy  is  measured  by  the  work  done  in  bring- 
ing Se  body  to  the  condition  in  question.  It 
is  an  important  theorem  in  modem  seienee  that 
in  a  system  of  bodies,  subjected  solely  to  miH 
tual  actions,  the  sum  of  potential  and  actual 
energy  {vis  viva)  is  always  constant,  (Helm- 
holts  On  the  Conservation  of  Force,  Berlin 
1847f  and  Scientific  Memoirs,  1853;  Rankine 
in  PhU.  Mag.  1853  and  Edin.  Phil.  Joum. 
1855 ;  Tait  and  Steele's  Dynamics  of  a  Par-* 
tide,  &c.) 

Potential  aiood  (Lat.  potentia,  pou>er\ 
In  Grammar,  that  mood  of  the  verb  which 
expresses  an  action  conceived  as  possible ;  de- 
noted in  English  by  the  auxiliary  verb  may  or 
might. 

Potential  QvaUtlee.  In  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy, such  qualities  as  are  supposed  to.  exist 
in  a  t)ody  in  potentia  only. 

PotentlUa  (Lat.  potens,  powerful).  A 
very  showy  genus  of  garden  flowers,  yielding 
numerous  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  an 
ornamental  character.  It  also  contains  seyeral 
native  species,  mostly  of  a  weedy  aspect.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  Roeacetg,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  strawberry,  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Poterlum  (X^at. ;  Gr.  vor^iptoy,  a  drinking 
cup).  A  native  English  plant,  tiie  leaves  of 
which  resemble  the  fruit  of  the  cucumber  in 
flavour.  It  is,  however,  an  agrarian  weed, 
often  troublesome  in  crops  of  saintfoin,  and 
probably  in  such  eases  attributable  to  mixed  or 
foul  see^  having  been  sown. 

PotltlL  Roman  priests  of  Hercules,  said 
to  haye  been  appointed  by  Evander.  The  myth 
of  Hercules  aixd  Cacus  furnishes  the  institu- 
tional legend.  The  two  families  of  the  Potitii 
and  Pinarii  performed  the  rites  of  Hercules  about 
the  ara  maxima,  the  former  being  admitted 
to  the  feast  while  the  latter  were  only  allowed 
to  mimster  at  the  sacrifice ;  or,  according  to 
another  yersion,  the  Potitii  were  regaled  on  the 
entrails  of  the  ox,  the  Pinarii  being  confined  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  animal  According  to 
others,  ihe  word  potitii  had  reference  to  the 
pri>'ilege  of  that  family,  the  name  pinarii  being 
connected  with  the  Greek  ireiwr,  to  hunger, 
because  they  came  too  late  for  the  banquet. 
Later  legends  said  that  Appius  Claudius,  when 
censor,  induced  the  Potitii  to  transfer  their 
functions  to  public  slaves,  whereupon  the  fami- 
lies of  the  gens  Potitia  died  within  the  year, 
or,  according  to  another  account^  within  thirty 
days.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Ear.'y 
Roman  History  i.  293.) 
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A  eoanefy  graniilar  Tarietv  of 
Steatite  or  So&pstone,  which^on  account  or  its 
tenacity,  infoability,  and  the  ease  vith  which  it 
may  be  turned  in  the  lathe,  is  fruquentlj  made 
into  culinary  Tessela,  especially  in  Italy  t  Oonica, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  island  of  Sark. 

Pottery  aaA  Voroelaln.  The  better  kind 
of  pottery,  called  in  this  oonntry  Staffordshire 
tMre,  is  made  of  an  artifical  mixture  of  alumina 
and  silica ;  the  former  obtained  in  the  shape  of 
a  fine  day,  chiefly  from  Deronshire  and  Dorset- 
shire ;  and  the  latter  consisting  of  chert  or  flint, 
which  is  heated  red-hoty  quenched  in  water,  and 
then  reduced  to  powder.  £ach  material,  carefully 
powdered  and  sifted,  is  diffused  through  water, 
mixed  by  measure,  and  brought  to  a  due  consis' 
tency  by  evaporation :  it  is  then  highly  plastic, 
and  formed  upon  the  potter^s  wheel  and  lathe  into 
Tarious  drcular  vessels,  or  moulded  into  other 
forms,  which,  after  having  been  dried  in  a  warm 
room,  are  enclosed  in  baked  clay  cases  resem- 
bling bandboxes,  and  called  seggars ;  these  are 
langed  in  the  kiln  so  as  nearly  to  flll  it,  leaving 
only  space  enough  for  the  fael ;  here  the  ware 
is  kept  red-hot  for  a  considerable  time,  and  thus 
brought  to  the  state  of  biscuit.  This  is  after- 
wards glazed,  which  is  done  by  dipping  the 
biscuit-ware  into  a  tub  containing  a  mixture  of 
about  60  ports  of  lithazge,  10  of  clay,  and  20 
of  ground  flint,  diffiised  in  water  to  a  creamy 
consistence ;  and  when  taken  out,  enough  ad- 
heres to  the  piece  to  give  a  uniform  glazing 
when  again  heated.  The  pieces  are  then  again 
podced  up  in  the  seggars,  with  small  bits  of 
pottery  interposed  between  each,  and  fired  in  a 
Kiln  as  before.  The  glazing  mixture  fuses  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  heat,  and  gives  a  uni- 
form glossy  coating,  which  finishes  the  process 
when  it  is  intended  for  common  white  ware. 

The  patterns  upon  ordinary  porcelain,  which 
are  chiefly  in  blue,  from  the  facility  of  apply- 
ing oxide  of  cobalt,  are  generally  &st  printed 
off  upon  paper,  which  is  attached  to  the  plate 
or  other  article  while  in  the  state  of  bis- 
cuit; the  colour  adheres  permanently  to  the 
surface  when  heat  is  properlv  applied :  other 
mineral  colours,  such  as  the  oxides  of  chromium 
Slid  ihanganese,  are  also  occasionally  employed 
in  the  same  way. 

The  manufacture  of  Pobcblainis  a  more  re- 
fined branch  of  art ;  the  materials  are  selected 
with  the  greatest'  caution,  it  being  necessary 
that  the  compound  should  remain  perfectly 
white  after  exposure  to  heat:  it  should  also 
endure  a  very  high  temperature  without 
fusing^  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  semi- 
vitreous  texture,  and  a  pecuhar  degree  of 
translucency  and  toughness.  These  qualities 
are  united  in  some  of  Uie  Orientel  porcelain,  or 
Ckhut,  and  in  some  of  the  old  I&esden ;  but 
they  are  rarely  found  coexistent  in  that  of 
modem  European  manufacture.  Some  of  the 
French  and  English  porcelain,  especially  that 
madi  at  Sevres  and  Worcester,  is  extremely 
white,  and  duly  translucent ;  but  it  is  more  apt 
to  crack  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature; 
brittle,  and  consequently  requires  to  be 
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formed  into  thicker  and  heavier  vessels ;  and 
more  fusible  than  the  finest  porcelains  of  Japan 
and  China. 

The  colours  employed  in  painting  porcelain 
are  the  same  metallic  oxides  used  for  colouring 
glass,  and  in  all  the  more  delicate  patterns  they 
are  laid  on  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  gene- 
rally previously  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Where  several  colours  are  used,  they 
often  require  various  temperatures  for  their 
perfection;  in  this  case  those  that  bear  the 
highest  heat  are  first  applied,  and  subsequently 
those  whidi  are  brought  out  at  lower  tempe- 
ratures. This  art  of  punting  on  porcelain, 
or  in  enamd,  is  veiy  delicate :  mucn  experi- 
ence and  skill  are  required  in  it,  and  with 
eveiy  care  there  are  frequent  failures ;  hence  it 
is  attended  with  considerable  expense.  The 
gilding  of  porcelain  is  generally  performed  by 
applying  finely  divided  gold  mixed  with  gum- 
water  and  borax ;  upon  the  application  of  heat 
the  gum  bums  ofi;  and  the  borax  vitrifying 
upon  the  surface  causes  the  gold  firmly  to  ad- 
here :  it  is  afterwards  burnished. 

In  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  pot- 
tery employed  in  the  chemical  laboratoiy,  and 
especially  m  regard  to  crucibUSf  many  diffi- 
culties occur ;  and  many  reqmsites  are  necessary, 
which  cannot  be  united  in  the  same  vessel.  To 
the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood  we  are  indebted  for 
vast  improvements  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
branches  of  the  art.  Crucibles  coipposed  of 
one  part  of  pure  clay  mixed  with  about  three 
parts  of  coarse  and  pure  sand,  slowly  dried 
and  annealed,  resist  a  very  high  temperature 
without  fusion,  and  generally  retain  metallic 
substances ;  but  where  the  metals  are  suffered 
to  oxidise,  there  are  few  which  do  not  act  upon 
any  earthen  vessel,  and  some  cause  its  rapid 
fusion,  as  the  oxides  of  lead,  bismuth,  &c. 
Where  saline  fluxes  are  used,  the  best  crucibles 
will  always  suffer ;  but  platinum  may  often  be 
employed  in  these  cases,  and  the  chemist  is 
thus  enabled  to  combat  many  difficulties  which 
were  nearly  insurmountable  before  this  metal 
was  thus  applied.  Whenever  silica  and  alumina 
are  blended,  as  in  the  mixture  of  day  and  sand, 
the  compound  softens,  and  the  vessel  loses  its 
shape  when  exposed  to  a  long-continued  white 
heat,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Hessian 
crucibles:  consequently,  the  most  refractory 
of  all  vessels  are  those  made  entirely  of  clay, 
coarsely  powdered  burnt  day  being  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sand.  Such  a  compound 
resists  the  action  of  saline  fluxes  longer  than 
any  other,  and  is  therefore  used  for  the  pots 
in  class  fomaces.  A  Hessian  crucible  hned 
with  purer  cla^  is  rendered  much  more  reten- 
tive ;  and  a  thin  china  cup,  or  other  dense  por- 
celain, resists  the  action  of  saline  matters  in 
fusion  for  a  considerable  time.  Plumbago  is  a 
very  good  material  for  crucibles,  and  applicable 
I  to  many  purposes ;  when  mixed  with  dav  it 
forms  a  compound  not  easily  fusible,  and  is 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  air  at  high 
temperatures :  it  is  well  calculated  for  small 
table  ftimaces.    [Easteenwabe;  Glass.] 
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poucir 

PoniAi  (Fr.  poche).  In  Military  equipment, 
a  leather  cafle»  lined  with  tin,  to  carry  a  soldier's 
ammunition, 

Pondrette  (Fr.).  A  manure  composed  of 
night  soil  mixed  up  with  day,  dried  and  formed 
into  cakes. 

Poulp  (Fr.  ponlpe).  The  generic  name 
of  the  eight-footed  dibranehiate  Cephalopoda 
(Octopi),  which  have  a  doable  alternate  row  of 
suckers  on  each  foot. 

Poultry  (Fr.  poule,  Let.  pnUns,  Gr.  wwKos^ 
the  foal  or  young  of  animals).  Different  kinds 
of  birds  reared  for  the  prodnctton  of  eggs  and 
feathers,  and  for  the  use  of  their  bodies  as 
animal  food.  The  domestic  poultry  in  common 
use  in  Britain  are  the  common  domestic  fowls, 
or  cock  and  hen,  the  turkey,  the  duck,  and  the 
goose  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  occasionally 
reared,  the  guinea  fowl  and  the  peacock.  The 
.  most  generally  useful  kind  of  poultry  iB  the 
common  domestic  fowl,  which,  though  a  native 
of  India,  accompanies  man  through  all  climates, 
but  which  produces  an  abundance  of  eggs  only 
when  well  fed  and  warmly  lodged.  All  poultry 
houses,  therefore,  when  not  built  adjoining  an 
apartment  in  which  fire  is  kept,  or  over  a  stable 
or  cowhouse,  where  they  may  benefit  by  the 
heat  generated  by  the  larger  animals,  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  flues,  or  some  other  means 
■  of  generating  heat  artificially  during  winter 
and  spring.  Without  some  mode  of  effecting 
this,  poultry  will  seldom  yield  a  good  supply 
of  eggs  in  cold  weather,  particularly  in  the 
colder  parts  of  Britain.  On  this  account,  in 
Scotland,  the  common  hen  is  allowed  to  roost 
in  the  same  room  in  which  the  cottager  lives ; 
and  the  poultry-house  of  the  small  farmer  is  a 
loft  either  over  his  kitchen,  or  over  his  cow- 
house. In  the  management  of  poultry  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  have  not  only  the 
necessary  food  and  warmth,  but  also  ample 
space  for  exercise.  This  space  should  always 
contain  living  plants  of  various  kinds,  and 
some  gravelly,  calcareous,  or  sandy  soil ;  because 
worms,  snails,  and  insects,  as  well  as  grass  and 
herbage  occasionally,  form  a  part  of  the  food  of 
poultry ;  and  sand  or  gravel  is  swallowed  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  digestion. 
Hence,  no  healthy  poultry  can  ever  be  reared 
in  towns,  however  much  the  natural  food  may 
be  imitated  by  the  supply  of  animal  matters, 
herbage,  and  sand:  the  want  of  exercise  in 
poultry  so  circumstanced  will  soon  become 
evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  fowls,  and 
from  the  soft  shell  of  their  eggs. 

Some  breeds  seem,  however,  to  require  less 
liberty  than  others.  We  add  a  hst  of  the  breeds 
now  known  and  cultivated  in  this  country. — 
Grey,  Sifver  GreVi  Speckled^  and  White  Ihrk" 
ings — Excellent  farmyard  fowls.  Good  layers 
and  sitters.  Veiygooa  mothers.  Not  calculated 
for  confinement.  Unequalled  as  a  table  or 
market  fowl.  Very  large.  Brahma  Pooira — 
Excellent  layer,  perfect  sitter,  and  mother;  so 
hardy  it  may  be  hatched  and  reared  in  any 
weather.  Two  varieties:  one  pencilled;  the 
other  white,  with  black  flight  and  tail,  and 
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striped  haekla  These  birds  bear  any  confine- 
ment As  winter  layers  the  Brahma  Pootras 
excel  all  other  birds.  Spanish — Very  handsome 
black  birds.  Lay  lai^r  eggs  than  any  other 
breed,  and  in  great  numbers.  Thrive  in  anj 
locality,  however  confined.  Do  not  sit.  Their 
colour  suited  for  any  atmosphere.  Cbchin 
Chinese — Seem  to  prefer  a  very  limited  space ; 
capital  layers;  ye^  hardy;  seldom  or  neyer 
out  of  condition.  Good  sitters.  Chickens  very 
easily  reared.  Pullets  hatched  in  spring  are 
good  winter  layers.  Crevcoaurs — ^Hardy  hirds, 
and  most  profitable  layers,  producingan  unusual 
number  of  very  large  eggs  during  the  autumn 
when  most  birds  are  deep  in  moult.  They  are 
excellent  table  birds,  do  not  sit,  and  thrive  well 
in  stable  yards,  small  homesteads,  and  confined 
places.  La  FUche— The  finest  fowl  known  in 
France,  a  yery  handsome  upstanding  bird  of  jet 
black  plumage ;  the  comb  is  in  the  form  of  two 
upright  horns.  A  delicious  table  fowl  of  great 
size ;  an  excellent  layer.  Thrives  well  on  a  good 
run,  or  farm  yard.  Game — ^Hardy  and  capital 
birds.  Good  layers,  ffood  mothers,  exoeUent 
for  the  table.  Will  do  well  in  confinement. 
Suited  to  every  soil  and  climate.  Varieties : 
Black  and  Brown-breasted  Beds,  Duck-wings, 
Black,  White  and  Piles.  Hamburgs-^yeij 
handsome  birds,  unusually  good  layers,  bear 
moderate  confinement  well  Do  not  sit.  Polands 
— Remarkably  handsome  birds,  very  good  lay- 
ers, but  non-sitters.  Fit  for  tie  paddock,  but 
not  for  confinement.  Varieties:  Golden  and 
Silver  Spangled,  and  Black  with  white  top-knots. 
Soudans — ^A  recent  introduction  from  France, 
where  they  are  considered  a  very  good  table 
fowl.  They  are  large,  of  a  speckled  colour,  with 
top-knots.  Malay — Hardy  and  prolific  birds, 
will  do  well  where  all  others  fail ;  good  layers^ 
and  well  adapted  for  towns. 

PoQltry-lioiuMs.  Structures  in  which 
poultiy  are  kept  in  the  night  time ;  they  should 
be  so  arranged  that  each  kind  of  bird  shall 
be  separately  lodged,  and  that  all  shall  have 
access  to  an  ample  field,  containing  a  pond  and 
a  heap  of  gravel.    [Poultry.] 

Pounoe  (Fr.  ponce,  from  Ital.  pomice,  Lat^ 
pumex,  a  pumice  stone:  Wedgwood).  A*pow- 
aer  to  prevent  ink  from  spreading  upon  paper, 
after  erasures:  it  is  either  sandaiach  (resin 
of  the  iuniper)  in  powder,  or  the  powdered 
bone  of  the  cuttle-fish.  The  term  pounoe  is 
also  applied  to  coloured  nowders  used  by 
pattern  drawers  for  sprinkling  over  pricked 
papers. 

Pound  (Ger.  pfund;  Lat  pondo,  in  weu/ht), 
A  measure  of  weight.  In  England  two  (affer- 
ent pounds  are  used;  the  pound  avoirdupois^ 
and  the  pound  troy.  The  pound  avoirdupois 
weighs  7,000  grains  troy,  and  the  poimd  troy 
6,760  grains.  The  former  is  divided  into  16 
ounces,  and  the  latter  into  12.  [Wbight.] 
Pound  is  also  a  denomination  of  money;  the 
pound  sterling  being  equal  in  yalue  to  20 
shillings,  or  240  pence.  Anciently  240  pence 
were  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  aUver ;  hence  the 
origin  of  the  term. 
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An  ancient  ftd  yalorem  duty 
of  fire  per  cent.,  payable  on  all  foreign  goods 
imported  into  the  kingdom,  and  oocaeionally  on 
czpotts.  It  has  been  held  that  these  duties 
wen  paid,  time  ont  of  mind,  on  the  plea  that 
the  king  was  by  these  means  compensated  for 
the  cost  of  keeping  up  harbours  and  havens, 
and  of  defending  merchants  from  pirates,  and 
that  the  payment  is  part  of  the  common  law. 
This  tax  is,  however,  known  to  have  had  its 
origin  io  an  Act  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
£diraid  I.  Pbundage  was  at  first  granted  for 
a  limited  period,  then  for  the  life  at  the  king, 
genendly  among  the  Acts  of  the  monarch's  first 
parliament  The  parliaments  of  Charles  I.  re- 
fused to  make  the  grant,  but  those  of  his  three 
legal  snccessors  were  more  complaisant.  The 
need  of  providing  larger  means  for  the  public ' 
ierrioe  led  the  parliaments  of  Anne  to  mortgage  | 
this  custom  for  the  payment  of  the  public  > 
debt,  and  poundage  has  been  lost  in  the  general 
imposition  of  customs  duties.  | 

Vwpwrtfs  XlffAment.  The  tendinous  at- 1 
tachment  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomeB  to  the  superior  and  anterior  spinous 
proeess  of  the  os  ilium  and  os  pubis. 

99arpoiMt  (Fr.).  In  ancient  armour,  the 
qmlted  ooat^  worn  next  the  body,  otherwise 
often  known  as  the  gambeson  or  doublet, 
idometimes  an  outer  ponrpoint  was  worn  be- 
tween the  soicoat  and  the  body  armour. 

Voarpnstare  or  Fiiryreatore*  In  Law, 
•n  ancient  term  to  denote  an3rthing  done  to 
the  injury  of  the  king^s  tenants,  by  way  of 
nuisance  or  hurt  to  the  king*s  highways  or 
demesnes,  by  enclosing,  &&  Pourpresture  may 
also  be  by  tenant  against  lord  of  the  fee,  or  by 
one  neighbour  against  another. 

ff— neiynnt»    [PussniVAifT.] 

Vovder  Mommm  A  tube  of  strong  linen, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  powder, 
and  used  for  firing  military  mines. 

Vra«r.  In  Algebra,  this  word  denotes  the 
pradnet  arising  from  the  eontinued  multiplica- 
tion of  equal  numbers  or  quantities.  Thus  a,  aa, 
SOS.  whidi  for  brevity  are  written  a,  a^,  a*,  denote 
mpectively  the  first,  second,  and  third  powers  of 
a.  The  small  numbers  in  the  above  abbreviated 
•"ipressions  are  termed  the  indice$  or  exponents 
of  the  several  powers.  Powers  of  the  same 
quantitT  are  multiplied  by  adding,  and  divided 
tj  8abM*ting  their  exponents.  Assuming  the 
Mation  0*0*  >-  tf"'*'"  to  hold  for  aU  ^-alues  c^ 
m  and  ft,  we  are  led  to  the  conception  of  neffa- 
/f>  and  froetional  powen.  The  first  are  the 
reciprocals  of  the  corresponding  positive  powers, 

thus  r-^mm-.  and  the  second  are  roots  of 

puwers  or  powers  of  roota;  thus  a^^ya* 
M  ^af.  Since  oTa^^a  ♦•  -a",  we  learn  that 
e*  must  be  n^garded  as  a  general  symbol  for 
unity  whatever  value  a  may  have. 

PowBS.    In  Law,  an  authority  given  to  a 
prrsoo  enabling  him  to  do  some  act  with  re- 
spect to  property  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner 
iff  not  the  i^luta  owner.    Thus,  for  example, 
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in  an  ordinary  strict  settlement  of  real  property, 
it  is  usual  to  insert  powers  for  the  tenant  for 
life  to  grant  leases  and  to  give  a  jointure  to 
his  wife  or  portions  for  his  children,  and  for 
trustees  to  sell  the  property,  or  manage  it  dur^ 
ing  minorities  and  the  like ;  and  corresponding 
powers  of  investment,  of  appointing  funds  to 
particular  children,  of  advancement  and  main- 
tenance of  minors,  &c.,  are  usually  inserted  in 
settlements  of  personal  property.  Again,  in  a 
mortgage  the  mortgagee  has  usually  a  power 
of  sole  to  enable  him  to  reaUse  his  security. 
Powers  for  the  most  part  are  strictly  construed, 
and  the  courts  are  very  vigilant  in  preventing 
tlieir  use  for  any  purpose  but  that  for  which 
in  the  particular  case  they  were  intended  ;  as, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  having  a  power  to  ap- 
point a  fund  among  his  children  appoints  it 
to  one  of  them  upon  an  understanding  that 
he  himself  is  to  derive  some  private  advantage, 
the  appointment  will  be  bad.  There  are  many 
technical  divisions  of  powers  as  they  arise  at 
common  law,  or  under  the  Statute  of  Uses  or 
some  other  statute,  or  are  mere  equitable  au- 
thorities, affecting  property  vested  in  trustees 
or  mortgagees,  and  the  learning  with  respect 
to  them  forms  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
Property  Law.  The  introduction  of  lengthy 
powers  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
bulk  of  English  legal  instruments,  but  this 
again  arises &om  the  great  unwillingness  always 
shown  by  the  courts  to  extend  by  implication 
the  authority  over  property  of  one  not  absolute 
owner  of  it  to  any  cases  not  expressly  provided 
for,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  by 
an  appropriate  clause  for  every  occasion  which 
is  considered  at  all  likely  to  arise.  Some  efforts 
have  been  recently  made  by  the  legislature 
(stats.  19  &  20  Victw  c  120,  23  &  24  Vict.  0. 
145,  &c)  to  provide  that  certain  powers  should 
in  specified  cases  be  implied  as  of  course. 

Power.  In  Mechanics,  this  term  denotes  a 
force  which  being  applied  to  a  machine  tends 
to  produce  motion.  J^  mechanical  power  de- 
notes one  of  the  six  simple  machines ;  viz.  the 
lever,  the  incUned  plane,  the  screw,  the  whtel 
and  axle,  the  wedge,  and  the  ptdley. 

Power  of  Attorney.  In  Law,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  a  party  empowers  another  to 
perform  certain  acts  for  him,  either  generally,  or 
for  a  particular  purpose ;  such  as  to  areept  and 
negotiate  letters  of  exchange,  to  receive  divi- 
dends, &C.  An  instrument  by  which  a  party 
authorises  his  attorney  to  appear  and  p^ead  for 
him  is  termed  a  Warrant  of  Attorkvt. 

PowerSv  Oreatp  of  Snrope.  In  the 
language  of  modem  diplomacy.  Great  Britain, 
France^  Austria,  Bussia,  and  P^ssia,  are  so 
caUed. 

Power-loom.    [Wsaviko.] 

Pojrnlni^s  &aw,  otherwise  called  the 
Btatate  of  Arogbeda.  An  enactment  of  the 
Irish  parliament  in  1495.  It  contains  a  variety 
of  provisions  to  restrain  the  lawlessness  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  within  the  pale  (for  to  no  others 
coidd  it  immediately  extend),  and  to  confirm  the 
royal  sovereignty.    The  article  bjr  which  it  ia 
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pnndpally  known  proyided  that  no  parliament 
shonla  in  fature  be  holden  in  Ireland  till  the 
king's  lieutenant  had  certified  to  the  king  under 
the  great  seal  the  causes  and  considerationsy 
and  all  such  acts  as  ought  to  be  passed  thereon, 
and  such  be  affirmed  by  the  king  and  his  ooon- 
eil,  and  his  license  to  hold  a  parliament  be  ob- 
tained. Any  parliament  holden  contrary  to 
this  form  and  provision  should  be  deemed  roid. 
Thus  by  securing  the  initiatire  power  to  the 
English  council,  a  bridle  was  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Irish  parliament.  (Hallam.)  A 
practice,  however,  grew  up  afterwards  of  fram- 
ing bills  in  either  house  of  the  Irish  parliament 
under  the  denomination  of  heads  fir  a  hill  or 
bills,  by  which  the  provisions  of  Pojming^s 
law  were  in  some  measure  evaded.  (Gholdwin 
Smith,  Irish  History  and  Character.) 

PoBSQolaiuu  Fine  volcanic  ashes  mixed 
with  about  one  fifth  part  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
a  little  lime  form  a  natural  hydraulic  cement, 
which  hardens  under  water  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  Roman  cement.  It  is  much  used  in 
Italy  instead  of  mortar,  and  has  received  its 
name  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  shipped 
from  Pozzuoli.     [Cxmsnts  ;  Mobtak.] 

Fnuun.  A  sort  of  lighter  used  in  Holland 
and  the  Baltic. 

PnMtleal   Oeolofj.      [EcoNoino   Gbo- 

LOOT.] 

Praotiee  (Fr.  pratique,  Span,  practica, 
from  Gr.  wpaKrut6s),  A  rule  in  Arithmetic  for 
expeditiously  solving  questions  in  proportion; 
or,  rather,  for  abridging  the  operation  of  mul- 
tiplying quantities  expressed  in  different  de- 
nominations, as  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
yards,  feet,  and  inches,  &c 
'  Prseeordla  (LaL  from  pr»,  and  cor,  the 
heart).    The  fore  part  of  the  chest 

Proefoot  (Lat  pnefectns).  The  title  of 
several  Roman  functionaries.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were:  (1)  praefectus  urbi,  the 
pnefect  or  warden  of  the  city,  originally  called 
Gustos  Urbis.  This  officer  possessed  the  im- 
perium  in  the  city  during  the  absence  of  the 
consuls;  but  the  institution  of  the  office  of 
praetor  urbanus  left  no  room  for  his  functions. 
The  conservative  spirit  of  the  Romans,  how- 
ever, still  induced  them  to  appoint  a  praefectus 
urbi  for  the  time  during  which  the  consuls 
were  absent  from  Rome  to  celebrate  the  feriae 
Latinae ;  but  this  officer  had  no  right  of  con- 
voking or  of  speaking  in  the  senate,  and  it 
became  a  nominal  distinction  conferred  on 
young  men  of  illustrious  families.  The  office 
to  which  Augustus  appointed  Mseoenas  was 
very  different  from  tlus,  being  a  regular  and 
permanent  magistracy  investea  with  all  neces- 
sary powers  for  maintaining  peace  and  order 
in  the  city.  Under  this  pnefect  was  a  force 
of  milites  stationarii,  or  city  police ;  and  the 
powers  of  the  office  were  gradually  so  far  ex- 
tended that  at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from  his 
sentence  except  to  the  princeps  himself,  whereas 
the  praefectus  urbi  was  empowered  to  hear 
appeals  against  any  other  city  magistrates,  and 
•Ten  against  the  govemora  of  provinces.  (2)  The 
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praetorian  praefect,  praefectus  praetorio,  i9om- 
manded  the  Pilbtouak  Gobobts.  This  officer, 
after  the  appointment  of  Sejanus  by  Tiberius, 
stood  to  the  emperors  in  a  relation  not  unlike 
that  of  the  magister  equitum  to  the  Dictatob, 
or  of  a  Turkish  vizir  to  the  sultan.  This  office 
was  not  always  held  by  military  men,  Ulpian, 
Papinian,  and  other  lawyers  having  been  num- 
bered amcmg  the  pnetonan  praefects.  (3)  The 
office  of  praefectufl  annonae,  or  prasfect  of  the 
provinces,  was  an  extraordinary  magistracy, 
filled  only  during  times  of  scarcity.  But  after 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  Augustus  made  the 
office  permanent.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  (4)  the  praefectus  aquarum,  an  officer 
charged  with  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply 
for  Uie  city;  (6^  the  praefectus  aerarii  [jEba.- 
bittm],  and  (6)  tne  pnefectus  vigilum,  or  com- 
mander of  the  Ronian  night-wat^h ;  with  some 
othen. 

The  title  of  prasfect  was  also  given  to  the 
governor  of  Egy^t,  the  governors  of  the  other 
imperial  provinces  being  called  legati  Cssa- 
ris,  8ele<^ed  either  from  persons  who  had 
been  consuls  or  prastors,  or  from  the  senators, 
while  the  governor  of  Egypt  was  of  equestrian 
rank. 

ProBlloratlon  (Lat  praefloreo,  to  blossom 
before  the  time).  In  Botany,  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  fiower  before  expansion. 

PrflBfoUatloii  (Lat.  pras,  before;  folium, 
a  leaf).  In  Botany,  the  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  in  a  leaf-bud. 

Prsemolar  (Lat.  pne,  before,  and  molaris, 
grinding  tooth).  In  Anatomy,  the  name  of  those 
permanent  teeth  in  the  Diphyodont  mammals 
that  displace  and  succeed  the  deciduous  teeth 
vertically :  they  are  situated  before  the  molars ; 
and,  being  in  many  cases  of  more  simple  struc- 
ture, they  have  been  termod/o/M  molars,  and  in 
Human  Anatomy  bicuspides.  The  praemolars 
never  exceed  four  in  number  on  each  aide  of 
both  jaws. 

Preemonatrateiislans*  [Pbekonstba- 
tbnsiams.] 

ProBmorae  (Lat.  praemorsus,  part,  of  pr8&- 
mordeo,  to  bite).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied 
to  parts  which  terminate  abruptly  in  a  rugged 
irregular  manner,  as  if  bitten  off. 

PraBmoiiire.  In  Law,  a  name  given  to  a 
species  of  offence,  in  the  nature  of  a  contempt, 
against  the  king  and  his  government  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  wot^  prtemoneri,  or 
pramuniri  facias,  which  are  usea  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  writ  preparatory  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  offence :  'Cause  A.  B.  to  be  forewarned 
that  he  appear  before  us,'  &c.  The  fint  sta- 
tute of  praemunire  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the 
Romish  clergy :  and  several  subsequent  statutes 
before  the  Reformation  have  extended  the  num- 
ber of  penal  acts  under  this  title.  By  still  later 
statutes,  acts  of  a  ver^  miscellaneous  character 
have  been  rendered  bable  to  the  penalties  of 
praemunire,  as  a  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  &c. 
~  [CooKoiciir;  Nakb.] 
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In  Fainting,  an  illogical 
torn  lately  introdooed  to  Bignify  a  modern  re- 
Tiral,  vHh  certain  modifications,  of  the  highly 
iniahcd  but  erode  and  tasteleaa  sentimentid 
art  of  the  fifteenth  centnty,  before  the  time  of 
Baphad;  an  art  which  is  characterised  more 
hj  iti  defects  tiian  by  its  perfections.  Its  cha- 
iwCer  is  referred  to  in  the  Italian  expression 
OPATnocnmsMo. 

VffMaoEttu    [TooA.] 

r.  The  Roman  consols  were  originallT 
I  by  this  name  (Cie.  De  Leg,  iii  3),  which 
nnpiT  signified  priori^.  According  to  layy, 
the  office  specially  disdngnished  by  this  name 
waiinstitated  B.C.  366,  when,  after  the  Lidnian 
Rocations,  L.  Seztins  had  been  elected  the  first 
plebeian  consul  The  patres  refused  to  ratify 
ius  eleedoD,  unless  a  praetor  and  two  curule 
adiles  were  elected  out  of  their  own  body. 
(Sir  a.  C.  Lewis  On  ike  Oredibiliiy  of  Early 
Btman  Ouiory,  toL  ii.  377,  896.)  Part  of 
the  fanetioDS  of  the  pnetor  was  to  administer 
JBitice  between  Roman  citizens ;  in  b.  o.  246  an- 
other pnetor,  called  peregrinus,  was  appointed 
to  judge  in  suits  between  Roman  citizens  and 
£)Rigners ;  after  which  time  the  former  pnetor 
reodred  the  epithet  urbanua.  The  two  prstors 
deiennined  their  offices  by  lot 

So  long  as  the  Roman  empire  was  confined 
to  ItaW,  the  number  of  ^netors  did  not  exceed 
two ;  out  on  the  reduction  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia to  the  form  of  prorinces,  two  more  were 
added  to  gorem  them,  and  again  two  more 
woe  created  on  the  subjection  of  Spain  to  the 
Bomaa  yoke.  Under  the  emperors  the  powers 
of  the  pneCors  were  reducra,  but  the  office 
itaelf  existed  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire. 
(Xiebuhz's  Raman  Hutoiy,) 

VivMerian  Ooborto.  A  body  of  troops 
■Bioog  the  Romans,  distinguished  from  the 
mt  of  the  army  by  double  pay  and  superior 
priTiirges.  first  instituted  by  Augustus,  and 
etUfd  by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  select 
band  which  attended  a  Roman  general  in  bat- 
tle. At  their  first  institution  the  cohorts  were 
nine  in  nmnber,  three  bein^  stationed  at 
Borne,  and  the  rest  in  the  ac^acent  towns  of 
luly;  they  ooosisted  of  Italian  soldiers  only. 
Tiberias  assembled  them  all  at  Rome,  and 
placed  them  in  a  permanent  camp;  a  mea- 
nre  which,  while  it  answered  the  purpose  of 
luepiqg  the  atazens  in  awe,  proyed  dangerous 
aod  somedmes  destructiye  to  his  successors. 
The  empiTor  Seyerus  disarmed  the  old  guards, 
sad  established  the  praetorian  cohorts  on  a  new 
fuofing,  increasing  their  number,  and  filling 
them  tatirtij  with  troops  draughted  from  the 
srmies  of  the  northern  frontier.  The  com- 
naad  of  these  troops  was  yested  in  an  officer 
called  the  praKonan  prefect,  who,  as  the 
gorenneot  gradually  degenerated  into  a  mili- 
ttfT  despotism,  rose  from  the  station  of  simple 
captain  of  th»  guards  not  only  to  be  the  h^ 
of  the  army,  bet  of  the  prorinces,  and  eyen  of 
tb«  law.  In  creiy  department  of  administra- 
tiea  he  represented  the  person  and  exercised 
ths  anthoffitj  of  the  emperor.    The  prstorian 
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bands  were  deprived  of  all  their  priyileges  by 
Diodetian,  who  replaced  them  by  other  troopa, 
and  they  were  finaUy  abolished  by  Constantine. 

Vreetoiinm  (Lat.).  That  part  of  a  Roman 
camp  in  which  the  general's  tent  stood,  and 
where  he  took  the  auspices.  It  was  raised  a 
few  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
camp.  Of  the  four  gates  of  the  Roman  camp, 
that  which  lay  next  the  enemy  was  called  the 
praiorian  gate. 

PmffDMttle  flanetlea»  more  correctly 
Vraffmatlo  Seseiipt.  A  term  of  which  the 
use  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Byzantine 
empire,  signifying  a  public  and  solemn  con- 
stitution or  decree  pronounced  by  a  prince ; 
distinguished  from  the  simple  rescript,  which 
was  a  declaration  of  law  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion propounded  on  behalf  of  an  indiyidual. 
In  European  history  several  important  treaties 
are  called  by  the  name  PragTnatie  Sanction  \ 
among  which  the  prindpal  are:  1.  The  ordi- 
nance of  Charles  VlL  of  France  in  1438,  whidi 
constituted  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church.  2.  Charles  VI.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  being  without  male  descendants, 
endeavoured  by  an  instrument  termed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  to  secure  the  succession  to 
his  female  heirs;  which  caused  the  Bavarian 
war  of  succession,  1740.  8.  The  law  of  suc- 
cession to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  when  ceded 
by  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  1769,  to  his  third 
son  and  his  posterity. 

Prairie  (^r.).  A  term  in  common  use  for 
the  vast  plains  or  savannahs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri.     [Savamkahs.] 

^  Fralurit.  By  this  name  are  known  certain 
dialects  in  India,  which  acquired  greater  pro- 
minence as  the  older  Sanscrit  pass^  gradually 
out  of  use.  These  dialects  'first  assumed  a 
literary  position  in  the  Sanscrit  plays,  where 
female  characters  both  high  and  low  are  in- 
troduced as  speaking  Prakrit,  instead  of  the 
Sanscrit  employed  by  kings,  noblemen,  and 
priests.*  From  the  Prakrit  the  modem  ver- 
naculars of  India  have  branched  off,  just  as  the 
modem  Romance  languages  have  sprung  im- 
mediately from  the  old  Italian  dialects,  which 
preserved  the  power  of  growth  denied  to  the 
Latin  as  to  all  other  literary  languages.  (Max 
Miiller,  Leet,  on  Language,  2nd  series,  p.  38.) 

Pramantlia*    [Promicthbtjs.] 

Praiiffoa  (its  Tartar  name).  A  Persian 
genus  of  Umbelliferous  herbs,  one  of  which, 
the  Hay  plant  of  Thibet,  was  some  years  ago 
greatly  lauded  as  a  forage  plant,  various  at- 
tempts being  made  to  introduce  it  among  the 
agricultural  plants  of  this  country,  but  with- 
out success.  Its  hieh  reputation  appears  to 
have  been  undesen-ed,  for  although  extremely 
valuable  in  the  cold  and  arid  regions  of  Thibet, 
where  it  is  indigenous,  and  where  forage  of  a 
better  quality  is  not  obtainable,  it  is  not  so 
much  esteemed  in  Kashmir  and  other  more 
fertile  countries,  where  grass-pasture  exists. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  dur- 
ing his  travels  in  Thibet,  and  was  spoken  of  by 
him  as  being  extensively  employea  as  winter 
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fodder  for  sheep,  goats,  and  frequently  for  neat 
.cattle,  producing  fatness  in  a  Yery  short  time, 
and  destroying  l£e  liver-fluke,  so  fatal  to  sheep. 
The  late  I)r.  Royle  was  of  opinion  that  this 
plant  was  probably  the  kind  of  Silpkium  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  m  his  account  of  the  wars  (^ 
Alexander.  *  In  this  part  of  the  Caucasus ' 
(the  modem  Hindu  Koosh)  *  nothing  grows  | 
except  pines  and  silphium;  but  the  country 
was  populous,  and  fea  many  shef  p  and  cattle, 
for  the  sheep  are  Tery  fond  of  the  silphium. 
If  a  sheep  should  perceive  the  silphium  from 
a  distance,  it  runs  to  it  and  feeds  on  the  flower, 
and  digs  up  the  root  and  eats  that  also.' 

Prase  or  Pnuiem  (Gr.  rpdffov,  a  Uek).  A 
dark  leek-green  variety  of  Quartz,  the  colour 
of  which  is  caused  by  an  admixture  of  Horn- 
blende. It  is  found  at  the  iron  mines  of 
Breitenbrunn  in  Saxony,  in  the  Harz,  and  in 
fine  crystals  at  the  Ceoar  Mountain  in  South 
Africa. 

Pnuieolite  (Gr.  wpcurov,  and  \t0os,  stone ; 
from  its  colour).  An  altered  form  of  loUte, 
which  occurs  in  rounded  rhombic  prisms  with 
four,  six,  eight,  or  twelve  sides,  having  a  basal 
cleavage  and  a  lamellar  structure,  at  Brakke, 
near  Brevig,  in  Norway,  in  quartz-veina  tra- 
versing gneiss. 

Prasooliroiiie.  Carbonate  of  lime  coloured 
by  oxide  of  chrome,  forming  a  dull  green 
incrustation  on  the  island  of  Scyro,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago. 

Vratlqne  (Fr.).  A  limited  quarantine 
which  the  captain  of  a  vessel  is  considered  to 
have  performed  when  he  has  convinced  the 
authorities  of  a  port  that  his  ship  is  free  from 
infectious  disease. 

Praxeaas.  An  Asiatic  sect  of  the  second 
century ;  so  called  from  their  founder,  Praxeas. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  sect 
were  their  denial  of  plurality  of  Persons  in 
the  Godhead,  and  their  belief  that  it  was  the 
Father  himself  who  suffered  on  the  cross.  The 
Monarchians,  SabeUians,  and  Patripassians 
adopted  these  sentiments. 

Pre-AAamites  (Lat  prior  to  Adam),  The 
legendary  traditions  of  the  East  speak  of  nations 
and  empires  subsisting  before  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and  of  a  line  of  kings  who  ruled  over 
them.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up,  in 
modem  times,  by  Isaac  Lapeyrere,  in  his  work 
PraadamitcSt  16d5,  wherein  he  endeavours  to 
show,  by  deduction  from  Romans  v.  12,  &c., 
that  Adam  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Jews  only, 
the  Gentiles  being  descended  from  a  long  an- 
terior creation. 

Pre-emptlonv  &lvbt  of  (Lat.  prae,  before, 
and  emptio,  a  purchasing).  It  is  sometimes 
directed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  other 
legal  instrument  that  property  for  sale  shall  be 
offered  in  the  first  instance  to  some  particular 
person,  in  which  case  he  is  said  to  have  an 
option  or  right  of  pre-emption. 

Pre-ezlstenoe.    In  Philosophy,  the  exis- 
tence of  anything  before  another;  commonly 
used  for  the  existence  of  the  human  soul,  in 
some  former  condition,  before  it  became  con- 
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nected  with  its  present  body.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  con- 
nected with  their  peculiar  tenet  of  Mbtbh- 
FSTCHOSis.  It  was  also  the  doctrine  of  Plato, 
who  lays  much  stress  on  the  rapidity  of  learn- 
ing in  early  childhood,  Mehich  he  explains  as  an 
e£&rt  of  reminiscence  (iaritMrnvis),  not  acqui- 
sition. Others  have  enlisted  into  the  service 
those  peculiar  sensations  which  are  sometimes 
raised  by  sights  or  sounds  though  seen  or 
heard,  as  our  reason  would  persuade  us,  for 
the  first  time,  as  if  we  are  conscious  of  some 
prior  familiarity  with  them.  This  poetical, 
rather  than  philosophical  view  of  the  subject^ 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  a  well-known  ode 
of  Wordsworth. 

Preamble  (Lat  praeambulaze,  to  go  before). 
The  introduction  or  prefatory  piut  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  explaining  the  reasons  for  its  being 
passed.  In  railway  bills,  and  other  private 
bills  of  a  similar  nature,  tiie  preamble  always 
contains  distinct  statements  that  it  would  be 
expedient  that  the  objects  of  the  bill  should 
be  effected,  and  that  such  purposes  cannot  be 
effected  without  the  authority  of  parliament ; 
and  when  any  such  bill  is  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  either  house,  the  first  duty  cast  on 
its  promoters  is  to  piove  the  preamble,  i.o. 
to  establish  the  truth  of  these  statements. 
After  the  promoters  and  opponents  of  the  bill 
and  their  witnesses  have  been  heard  upon 
these  points,  the  question  is  put  to  the  com- 
mittee *  that  the  preamble  has  been  proved,' 
which  is  resolved  in  the  affirmative  or  negative 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  result  of  this 
question  decides  whether  the  bill  is  to  proceed 
Airther  or  not.  In  Public  General  Acts  the 
preamble  is  of  little  importance,  and  is  now 
usually  much  curtailed  or  altogether  omitted. 

Prebend  (Lat.  pnebenda).  The  share  of 
the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church 
received  by  a  prebendaiy.  To  all  such  churches 
there  are  several  prebendaries  attached,  who 
reside  and  officiate  in  rotation. 

Preeedenoy  (Lat  precede,  Ifofirsi),  The 
relative  rank  of  men  and  women  m  tiie  etiquette 
of  society ;  strictiy  it  means  the  order  in  which 
they  follow  one  another  in  a  state  procession, 
which  it  is  part  of  the  Office  of  Heralds'  duty 
to  ascertain  and  preserve.  The  following  are 
the  degrees  of  precedency  commonly  recognised 
in  England  among  men:  1.  The  sovereign. 
2.  The  prince  of  Wales.  3.  The  queen's 
consort  4.  The  queen  dowager.  6.  The 
princes  of  the  blocd  according  to  seniority. 
6.  The  sovereign's  uncles.  7.  Cousins  of  the 
sovereign.  8.  Husbands  of  princesses.  9.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  10.  The  lord  high 
chancellor.  11.  The  archbishop  of  York. 
12.  Lord  high  treasurer.  13.  Lord  president 
of  the  privy  council.  14.  Lord  priry  aeaL 
15.  Lord  high  constable.  16.  Earl  marshal. 
17.  Lord  high  admiral.  18.  Lord  steward  of 
the  household.  19.  Lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household.  (The  last  five,  however,  take  pre- 
cedence only  of  all  their  degree :  i.e.  if  dukes, 
they  precede  all  dukes ;  if  marquises^  all  \ 
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qobea,  fte.)     20.    Dukes.      21.    Maiquiaes. 

22.  Dnkcs*  eldest  sons.    23.  Earls.    24.  Mar- 

cpnaaf  eldest  sons.    25.  Dukes'  jounger  sons. 

26.  VisGoimts.  27.  Earls'  eldest  sons.  28. 
Mtiqnises'  ▼ofiinger  sons.  29,  30,  31.  The 
biahMS  of  London,  Dnzbam,  and  Winchester. 

32.  Other  bishops,  aooording  to  priority  of 
eonsceration.  33.  Barons.  34.  Speaker  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons.  36.  Viscounts'  eldest 
eons.  86.  £2ar)s*  yonnffcr  sons.  37.  Barons' 
eldest  sons.  38.  Knights  of  the  Oniter.  39. 
Priiy  eoondllors.  40.  Chancellor  of  the  £z- 
eheqner.  41.  Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  42.  Lord  chief  justice  of  Q.B. 
43.  Master  of  the  Bolls.  44.  Lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  C  J*.  45.  Lord:  chief  boron  of  the 
Exchequer.  46.  Lords  justices  of  appeal, 
aeoofding  to  priority  of  appointment.  47. 
Tiee-ehancellors,  ditto.  48.  Puisne  judges  and 
banos  of  superior  courts,  and  judge  of  Probate 
CoQZtk  ditto.  49.  Knights  bannerets  made  by 
the  Bcnrereign  in  person.  60.  Viscounts'  younger 
SODS.  51.  Baxonir  younger  sons.  52.  Baronets. 
63.  Bannerets  not  made  by  the  sovereign  in 
pezson.  54.  Knights  grand  cross  of  the  ^th. 
66.  Knighta  grand  crosses  of  St-.  Michael  and 
Bt  Oeo^SL  56.  Knights  commanders  of  the 
Bath.  57.  Kni^ts  oommanders  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Qeorgp.  58.  Knights  bachelors.  69. 
Cofmpamons  of  the  Bath.  60.  Companions  of 
^  Michael  and  St  Geoige.  61.  Eldest  sons 
of  the  3roniig;er  sons  of  peers.  62.  Baronets' 
eldest  SOBS.  63.  Knights  of  the  Garter's  eldest 
■ona.  64.  Bannerets'  eldest  sons.  65.  Knights 
of  the  Bath's  eldest  sons.  66.  Knights'  eldest 
•ons.  67.  Bajonets'  younger  sons.  68.  Esquires 
of  the  king's  body.  69.  Gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber.  70.  Esquires  of  the  knights 
of  the  Bath.  71.  Esquires  by  creation.  72. 
Sifuires  by  oiBee  or  commission.  73.  Younger 
sons  of  kmg^hts  of  the  Garter.  74.  Younger 
■ons  of  banncfeta.  75.  Younger  sons  of  knights 
of  the  Bath.  76.  Younger  sons  of  knights 
Whelori.  77.  Gentlemen  entitled  to  bear 
anna.  78.  Clergymen  not  dignitaries.  79. 
Banisters  at  law.  80.  OiBeers  in  the  army 
and  navy  not  esquires  by  commission.  81. 
Gtizena,  burgesses,  &c 

Vraoedanta.  In  Lav,  lyrecedents  are  decided 
caies,  followed  as  authorities  in  courts  of  justice. 
Precedents,  strictly  speaking,  are  binding  on 
trihonak  only  when  they  are  in  the  sliape  of 
artaal  judicial  decisions  of  the  point  in  question, 
^^kat  Enplish  lawyers  term  an  extrajudicial 
opioioo — i.e.  the  opinion  of  a  judge  pro- 
DOQixcd  where  it  was  not  called  for  to  decide 
the  issue — can  hare  authority  only  from  the 
eharaeter  of  the  indiridual  judge,  and  not  as 
a  pneedent.  When  the  principles  of  equity 
vcve  m  yet  unsettled,  it  was  held  b^  many 
that  precedents  were  inapplicable  in  that 
branch  of  law;  as  its  Teiy  name  seemed  to 
haply  that  each  case  should  be  governed  by 
the  jadg«*s  opinion  of  its  indrridual  merits. 
Bat  Lonl  Keeper  Bridgman,  among  others, 
•wiwialy  reflated  this  supposition  ;  and  prece- 
dencs  hkw  long  been  of  as  much  authority  in 
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courts  of  equity  as  in  those  of  common  law.  A 
form  of  an  instrument  or  a  pleading,  from 
which  others  corresponding  in  circumstances 
may  be  copied,  is  also  term^  a  precedent. 

yreeentor  (Lat.  prscentor).  The  leader  of 
a  choir.  In  most  cathedrals  of  old  foundation 
in  £ngland  the  precentor  ranked  next  to  the 
dean.  In  the  more  modem  foundations  the 
precentor  is  usually  a  minor  canon. 

Vreceptoiles.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  kind 
of  benefices  so  called  as  being  held  by  the 
more  eminent  Knights  Templars,  whom  the 
grand  master  created  and  styled  Prtgceptarcs 
Templi.  Of  these  preceptones,  sixteen  are 
recorded  as  belonging  to  the  Templars  in 
England  (M<m.  Ang.) ;  but  it  is  thought  by 
some  writers  that  these  places  were  merely 
cells,  subordinate  to  their  head-quarters,  the 
Temple  in  London.     [CouKAHDisnT.] 

Preoesaloii  of  tbe  Boulaoxes.  A  term 
used  in  Astronomy  to  denote  a  small  annual 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  line  in  which 
the  planes  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  intersect 
each  other,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sun 
returns  to  thd  same  eqtdnoctial  point  before 
completing  his  apparent  revolution  with  respect 
to  the  fixed  stars. 

The  longitude  of  a  star  is  counted  on  the 
ecliptic  eastward  from  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
or  the  vernal  equinox.  If  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes,  therefore,  maintained  always  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  the  celestial 
sphere,  the  longitude  of  the  stars  would  be 
invariable.  But  on  comparing  the  actual  state 
of  the  heavens  with  the  observations  recorded 
by  ancient  astronomers,  it  is  found  that  the 
longitudes  of  all  the  stars  have  considerably 
increased,  and  all  to  the  same  degree ;  so  that 
the  celestial  sphere  appears  to  turn  round  the 
axis  of  the  ediptic  with  a  slow  motion  from 
west  to  east,  or  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
sun  in  his  annual  revolution.  The  phenomena, 
however,  will  be  in  all  respects  the  same,  if, 
instead  of  supposing  the  whole  firmament  to 
advance  in  the  order  of  the  signs,  we  suppose 
the  axis  of  the  earth's  equator  to  have  a  slow 
motion  about  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  will  give  to  the  line 
of  intersection  of  the  two  planes  (which  is  the 
line  of  the  equinoxes)  a  retrograde  motion  from 
east  to  west,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sun, 
whose  motion  is  from  west  to  east,  arrives  at  the 
equinoctial  points  sooner  than  if  they  remained 
at  rest ;  and  therefore  the  equinoxes^  and  the 
seasons  which  depend  on  them,  come  round 
before  the  sun  has  completed  an  entire  circuit 
of  the  sphere.  On  this  account  the  motion  has 
been  called  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Although  the  existence  of  the  precessional 
motion  of  the  eqiunoctial  points  was  known  at 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of  astronomy, 
the  imperfection  of  instruments  prior  to  the 
sixteenth  century  did  not  permit  of  observa- 
tions being  made  idth.  sufficient  accuracy  to  de-^ 
termine  its  precise  rate,  which  must  therefore 
be  deduced  from  comparisons  of  the  longitude 
of  the   same  star  calculated  from    modern 
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obserrations ;  bnt^  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme slowness  of  the  motion,  the  determina- 
tion must  BtiU  be  liable  tor  some  uncertain^, 
unless  a  considerable  interval  of  time  has 
elapsed  between  the  epochs  of  observation. 
According  to  Bradley's  observations  the  longi- 
tude of  the  star  Spica  Virginia^  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1 760,  was  200*4944°.  At  the 
beginning  of  1802  Maskelyne  found  the  longi- 
tude of  the  same  star  to  be  2010781°.  The 
difference  is  0*5837°  in  forty-two  years,  which 
gives  50*03"  in  a  year.  The  comparison  of  a 
great  number  of  observations  on  different  stars 
gives  50*  l'^  for  the  annual  precession.  Accord- 
ing to  this  estimate,  the  equinoctial  points 
retrograde  on  the  ediptic  at  the  rate  of  one 
degree  in  7 1*6  years,  and  therefore  will  require 
a  period  of  about  25,800  years  to  make  a  com- 
plete revolution.  The  constant  of  precession 
lor  the  year  1868  is  50-2565". 

The  physical  cause  of  the  precesmon  of  the 
equinaxes  is  the  combined  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  ma«B  of  matter  accumulated  about 
the  earth's  equator,  and  forming  the  excess  of 
the  terrestrial  spheroid  above  its  inscribed 
sphere.  The  matter  of  this  spheroidal  shelly  in 
reference  to  the  effect  of  the  solar  attraction  on 
it,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  ring  about  the 
^arth  in  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Now  the 
folar  force,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  ring  which 
is  above  the  ecliptic,  may  at  everv  point  be  re- 
solved into  two  parts,  one  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to 
it;  and  the  resultant  of  all  Uie  latter  forces 
must  be  a  force  tending  to  impress  on  the  ring 
a  motion  round  the  intersection  of  its  plane 
with  the  eeliptic  The  same  thing  holds  true 
of  the  other  half  of  the  ring  which  is  under  the 
echptic.  If  the  earth,  therefore,  had  no  motion 
of  rotation,  the  plane  of  the  equator  would 
turn  round  the  line  of  its  intersection  with  the 
ecliptic  until  it  coincided  with  the  latter  plane. 
But  while  the  equator  has  thii)  tendency  to  re- 
volve about  an  axis  in  its  plane,  it  has  also  a 
rotatory  motion  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
its  plane ;  it  will,  therefore,  according  to  a  well- 
known  theorem  in  mechanics,  revolve  not  on 
either  of  these  axes,  but  on  one  which  divides 
the  angle  between  them,  so  that  the  sine  of  its 
angular  distance  from  each  axis  is  in  the  in- 
yerse  ratio  of  the  angular  velocity  round  that 
axis.    [Rotation.] 

The  motion  now  described  mny  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  a  top  put  into  rapid  motion,  with  its 
axis  inclined  to  the  horizon.  In  this  position 
the  axis  of  the  top  slowly  revolves  about  the 
vertical  drawn  from  the  point  on  which  it  rests, 
describing  the  surface  of  a  cone;  and  anj 
seetiQu  of  the  top  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  if 
produced  to  meet  the  horizon,  will  at  every  in- 
stant intersect  that  plane  in  a  new  line ;  and 
the  line  of  intersection  will  revolve  with  a 
motion  corresponding  to  that  of  the  axis  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation. 

The  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  spheroidal 
shell  produces  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  the 
sun,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  in  the  ratio 
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of  about  5  to  2.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
effect  of  both  those  bodies  in  displacing  the 
equator  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  must  vary 
with  their  position  in  reference  to  it;  for  if 
they  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  there 
would  evidently  be  no  displacement,  and  their 
power  to  produce  it  is  greatest  when  the  earth 
IS  in  such  a  position  that  the  inclination  of  the 
equator  to  the  ecliptic,  or  to  the  plane  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  is  a  maximum.  This  inequality  of 
action  gives  rise  to  another  highly  important 
astronomical  phenomenon;  namely,  an  appa- 
rent vibratory  motion  of  the  equator,  which 
Bradley  (who  first  discovered  its  cause  and 
period)  significantly  denominated  the  nutation 
of  the  earth's  axis.    [Ndtatiok.] 

In  consequence  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  the  sun's  place  among  the  zodiacal 
constellations,  at  any  given  season  of  the  year, 
is  now  greatly  different  from  what  it  was  in  re- 
mote ages.  Some  time  before  the  age  of  Hip- 
parchus  the  fi'rst  points  of  Aries  and  Libra 
corresponded  to  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes, and  those  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  to  the 
summer  and  winter  solstices.  These  points 
have  now  receded  30°  irom  the  constellatio'ns  to 
which  they  then  corresponded.  The  vernal  equi- 
nox now  happens  when  the  sun  is  in  Pisces, 
the  summer  solstice  when  he  is  in  Gemini,  the 
autumnal  equinox  when  he  is  in  Virgo,  and 
the  winter  solstice  when  he  is  in  Sagittarius. 
Astronomers,  however,  still  employ  the  term 
the  first  point  of  Aries  to  denote  the  position  of 
the  vernal  equinox.  On  this  account  the  sifffta 
of  the  tfodiacj  or  ecliptic,  which  are  fixed  in 
respect  of  the  equinoctial  points,  must  be  care* 
fully  distinguished  from  the  constellaUons, 
which  are  movable  with  respect  to  those  points. 
(Airy's  Mathematical  Tracts;  Encyc.  Brit. 
art.  'Precession;'  Woodhouse*s  Physical Astro^ 
nomy;  La  Place,  MScanigue  Cileste;  Poisson, 
'  Sur  le  Mouvement  de  la  Terre  autour  de  son 
Centre  de  Chravit^,'  in  the  Mim.  de  VAcad.  deB 
Sciences  de  Paris^  torn.  vii.  1829.) 

Vreeloiui  Ckuvet.    [Garnet;  Ptbopb.] 

Preelous  MCetala,  Tiae.  For  reasons 
given  in  the  article  Mokbt,  all  civilised  nations 
have  accepted  gold  and  silver,  or  both,  as  media 
of  exchange,  or  a  common  measure  of  values. 

Cost  of  the  Precious  Metals. — When  any  coun- 
try is  itself  a  producer  of  these  commodities,  the 
charge  at  which  they  are  procured,  and  their 
consequent  value,  depends  as  in  other  articles 
on  the  cost  of  their  production ;  and  if  they 
are  produced  by  mining,  the  land  in  which 
they  are  mined  will  pay  a  rent,  in  just  the 
same  way  as  a  copper,  lead,  or  coal  mine  pays 
a  rent,  if  they  should  be  found  in  such  abund- 
ance as  to  be  procured  at  less  cost  than  that 
at  which  they  can  be  imported  (the  produce 
not  being  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity). A  large  portion  of  the  silver  brought 
into  the  market  of  this  country  is  of  home 
produce,  being  found  in  lead,  and  easily  re« 
fined  by  a  simple  but  ingenious  method  known 
as  Paitison's  process.  The  amount  of  gold, 
however,  found  in  the  British  Isles  is  quite 
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unimportant  by  the  lide  of  that  irluch  is  im- 
ported. 

If,  howvrer,  the  pxecioiis  metak  are  im- 
ported, the  cost  at  which  they  are  procured  is 
ffleasured  by  the  coat  of  the  commoditiee  with 
which  the^  are  ftrchanged.  They  may  cost 
moch  or  httle  to  the  produoer ;  but  this  will 
Biie  DO  differenoe  to  the  purchaser  in  forei^ 
coiutne%  the  sole  gauge  by  which  he  will 
metsure  their  Talue  being  found  in  the  charge 
at  which  .he  is  to  procure  goods  to  exchan^ 
agauut  theuL  Hence,  if  the  gold  and  silver  m 
the  world  were  suddenly  inczeesed  at  little  cost 
to  its  ppeeesoors,  or  if  it  were  to  accumulate 
without  decay  or  loss,  prices  would  inevitably  be 
afiiBcted  by  a  general  rue,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
price  of  gold  and  silver  as  measured  l^  other 
commodities  would  fialL  The  former  of  these 
phenomena  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  much  more  blowly 
than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  the  latter  would 
occur  in  this  country,  if  it  were  not  the  case 
that  gold  and  silver  are  as  rapidly  exported  as 
they  are  imported,  the  course  of  trade  in  the 
predons  mAals  using  this  country  onlv  as  a 
Rsenroir  from  which  supplies  are  derived  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  plain,  also, 
as  sold  and  silver  are  imported  into  non- 
prododng  countries  in  exchange  for  commo- 
dities, that  those  countries  wluch  supply  ar- 
ticles of  the  highest  value  at  the  least  cost  of 
pcoduetaon,  and  are  nearest  to  the  mines,  will 
get  the  precioiis  metals  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
i.e.  |«ioe8  would  naturully  be  highest  in 
sach  eoontries ;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  because 
the  same  eanse  which  gives  a  greater  pur- 
chasing power  over  gold  and  silver— the  effi- 
deaey,  namely,  of  labour—enables  the  posses- 
sor of  money  to  purchase  commodities  at  lower 
talcs,  and  of  course  to  procure,  as  he  does  the 
neCals  themselves,  all  c^er  imports  at  cheaper 


JhttrUmtion  oftJu  Precious  MeiaU,'-rMx.  Ri- 
csudohas  said, '  that  gold  and  silver  having  been 
chosen  for  the  genera'  medium  of  circulation, 
they  are  by  the  competition  of  commerce,  dis- 
tributed in  such  proportions  among  the  (Affer- 
ent countries  of  the  world,  as  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  natural  traffic  which  would 
take  place  if  no  sueh  metals  existed  and  the 
trade  between  countries  were  purely  a  trade 
of  baiter/  This  position,  which  is  perfectly 
sound,  shows,  in  the  first  place,  how  iU  judged 
are  all  attempts  to  control  or  direct  the  import 
and  export  of  the  precious  metals,  and  h«w,  in 
ofdti'  that  they  should  be  distribute  at  all,  it 
was  inentable  that  the  precautious  taken  in 
past  times  sbonld  be  defeated;  in  the  next, 
that,  as  Car  as  trade  is  concerned,  no  country 
erer  takes  more  or  less  of  the  precious  metals 
than  is  Deoessazj  for  the  wants  of  its  com- 
■MTce,  and  for  its  reserve  against  contingen- 
cies; and,  Dcact,  that  when  the  course  of  trade 
with  any  ooontry  necessitates  a  large  and  con* 
tiaoons  exportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  absorption  is  not  for  purposes  of  currency, 
tut  fur  the  azts»  for  personal  display,  or  for 
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hoarding.  The  machinery  by  which  this  dis^> 
tribution  takes  place  is  by  the  course  of  trade, 
and  especially  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  foreign 
exchanges. 

JSourcea  qfthe  PreeiouB  Metals, — ^No  register 
of  the  imports  of  the  precious  metals  was  taken 
at  the  custom-house  before  November,  1857* 
Le.  subsequent  to  the  time  in  which  the 
Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries  were 
made.  Between  1868  and  186S,  the  two  most 
important  sources  of  ^Id  bullion  and  specie 
have  been  Australia  and  the  United  States,  the 
large  exports  from  the  latter  country  being 
relative  not  only  to  the  mines,  but  consequent 
upon  the  state  of  the  exchange  during  the  war, 
and  the  forced  paper  circulation.  H^  fuantUjf 
suppUed  from  the  mines  is  steadily  decreasing^ 
After  the  supply  from  the  New  World,  ths 
largest  contributions  are  from  Russia.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  supplies  of  foreign  silver 
come  chieflv  from  Mexico  and  France,  from  the 
former  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  from  the  latter 
in  coin,  the  process  by  which  ^id  has  been 
substituted  for  silver  ejnreacj  m  France  not 
having  been  yet  completed.  Again,  the  largest 
amount  of  gold  bullion  and  specie  passes  to 
France,  of  silver  bullion  and  specie  to  £gypt» 
for  China  and  India,  coin  being  absorbed  in 
China,  bullion  in  India,  this  exportation  of 
spede  to  the  latter  locality  having  been  enor- 
mously increased  of  late  years  by  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  the  inferior  Indian  cottons  in  large 
quantities  at  greatly  enhanced  rates.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  vast  importation 
of  silver  into  India  will,  concurrently  with  a 
sounder  system  of  banking  and  finance,  produce 
great  effects  upon  prices  in  that  country,  and 
tend  ultimately  to  produce  great  social  changes. 

Subjoined  are  tables  of  the  imports  (1)  of 
gold,  (2)  of  silver,  for  the  six  years  1868-63 ; 
(3)  the  exports  of  gold,  (4)  of  silver,  for  tha 
same  period. 


1.  Ck>ld  imports. 

Si  BQver  importa. 

1858 

22,793,126 

1858 

6,700,064 

1859 

22,297,698 

1859 

14,772,458 

1860 

12,584,684 

1860 

10,393,512 

1861 

12,163,937 

1861 

6,683,108 

1862 

19,903,704 

1862 

11,762,772 

1863 

19,142,666 

1863 

10,888,129 

S.  Gold  ezporti. 

i.  BUvsr  expert!. 

1858 

12,667,040 

1858 

7,061,836 

1859 

18,081,139 

1859 

17,607,664 

1860 

16,641,578 

1860 

9.893,190 

1861 

11,238.372 

1861 

9,573.276 

1862 

16,011,963 

1862 

13.314.228 

1863 

16,303,279 

1863 

11,240,761 

Prootons  Opal.  A  name  for  those  varieties 
of  Opal  which  exhibit  a  rich  play  of  prismatic 
colours.^  It  is  found  in  irregular  nests  and 
veins;  disseminated  in  trachyte,  at  Czerwenitsa 
in  Hungary,  in  Mexico,  Ceylon,  Iceland,  &c 

Preelpltate  (Lat  prscipitatus,  part,  of  pne« 
cipito,  /  east  headlong).  A  result  of  chemical 
dccomposdtion,  in  which  a  substance  is  thrown 
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down  in  a  solid,  and  generally  in  a  finely  di- 
vided state,  £roni  a  liquid.  The  term  red  pre- 
cipHaie  has  been  especially  applied  to  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury. 

Preeoflrnitloii.  In  Scotch  Law,  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  witnesses  respecting 
the  commission  of  a  criminal  act,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  ground  for  a  trial, 
and  to  serve  as  directions  to  the  prosecutor. 

Vredaoeaos  (Lat.  prseda,  booty).  The 
English  name  used  by  Kirby  as  synonymous 
with  the  Camassiers  of  Cuvier.    [Fsnnras.] 

Vredasmite.  A  variety  of  Bitter  Spar 
mixed  with  Brocite,  which  forms  mountain 
masses  at  Predazzo  in  the  Southern  Tyrol.  It 
has  a  granular  structure,  and  is  white  with  a 
vitreous  lustre  on  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

Vredeattnattoii  (Lat.  prsedestiuatio,  the 
corresponding  Greek  term  used  by  St.  Paul 
being  vpoopurfUs),  The  belief  that  God  has 
from  all  eternity  decreed  whatever  comes  to 
pass.  In  a  theological  sense,  it  is  thus  defined 
m  the  seventeenSi  Article  of  the  English 
church:  'Predestination  to  life  is  the  ever- 
lasting purpose  of  God,  whereby,  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid.  He  hath 
constantly  decreed  by  His  counsel,  secret  to 
us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  danmation  those 
whom  He  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind, 
and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting 
salvation.'  The  Lambeth  Articles,  agreed  to 
in  1595  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  assert  that 
*  God  from  eternity  hath  predestinated  certain 
men  imto  life,  certain  He  hath  reprobated.' 
Theological  writers  have  generally  forborne  to 
nso  the  word  predestination  with  respect  to 
tlie  rejected:  *Nefas  est  dicere  Deum  aliquid 
nisi  bonum  prsedestinare.'  (August  JDe  Bono 
Perseverantia,)    [Elbction;  Cai^vucisx.] 

Vredetermlnatioii.  In  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy, that  concurrence  of  God  which  deter- 
mines men  in  the  performance  of  their  actions, 
good  or  evil ;  called  physical  predetermination, 
or  premotion. 

Predial  (Lat.  prsedium,  a  farm).  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  farm.  Thus  we  often  read  of  pre- 
dial  slaves  and  slavery,  in  opposition  to  domestic. 

Predioable  (Lat.  prse^TicabiUs,  that  may  be 
said  of  anything).  In  Logic,  a  term  which  can 
be  affirmatively  predicate  of  several  others. 
The  notions  expressed  by  such  terms  are  said  to 
be  formed  by  the  faculty  termed  abstraction^ 
after  the  particular  circumstances  characteris- 
ing each  individual  have  been  withdrawn  from 
it.  The  predicables  are  commonly  said  to  be 
five :  Genus,  Species,  Diffebbnce,  Property, 
and  AccTOBNT  (which  is  either  separable  or  in- 
separable).   [Logic] 

JPredlcaments.  In  Logic,  certain  general 
heads,  or,  in  logical  phraseology,  sttmma  yeneray 
uiidor  one  or  other  of  which  every  term  may  be 
arranged.  Aristotle  enumerated  ten  predica- 
ments ;  others,  by  subdiWding  some  of  these, 
have  increased  their  number.  Those  of  Ari- 
stotle are:  substance,  q^uantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, place,  time,  situation,  possession,  action, 
sufienng.  [Attribute;  Category;  Logic] 
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Vredieate.  In  Logic,  is,  of  the  two  terms 
of  a  proposition,  that  which  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  other.  [Tbrx  ;  Propositiok  ; 
Logic] 

Predloatlon.    [Logic] 

Vredlsposliiff  Oaiise*    In  Medicine,  any 
circumstance  which  renders  the  body  susceptible 
I  of  disease. 

PrefkuM  (Lat.  praefatio,  from  prse^  and  fari, 
to  speak).  The  obsen-ations  prefixed  to  a  work 
or  treatise,  intended  to  inform  the  reader  of  its 
plan  and  peculiarities. 

Prefiset.  An  important  political  functionary 
in  modem  France.  Under  the  old  regime,  the 
officers  who  were  sent  round  to  the  provinces  to 
superintend  the  details  of  administration  on  be- 
half of  the  king  were  at  first  styled  maiires  dcs 
requJetcs.  These  were  made  permanent  local 
officers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  after- 
wards attained  many  additional  powers,  with 
the  title  of  intendants.  These  were  abolished 
at  the  Revolution,  when  various  attempts  were 
made  to  establish  elective  local  governments. 
By  a  law  of  the  year  1800  prefects  were  first 
appointed  for  the  departments,  with  powers 
similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  old  in- 
tendants, with  a  council  of  the  prefecture,  and 
a  general  council  of  the  department;  which, 
however,  fell  into  disuse.  With  slight  variations, 
the  prefects  retain  the  same  juris<SctioQ.  They 
are,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to  our  sherifis ; 
but  with  far  greater  powers.  They  possess 
not  the  nominal  only,  but  the  actual  direction  of 
the  police  establishment,  within  their  respective 
departments,  together  with  extensive  powers  of 
municipal  regulation :  the  arrondissemcnts  or 
districts  into  which  the  departments  are  sub- 
divided are  under  sous-prefets  appointed  by 
them.  Their  power,  however,  is  controllf>d  by 
that  of  the  council  of  the  prefecture,  which 
acts  in  some  measure  as  a  court  of  appeal 
&om  the  prefect,  taking  cognisance  of  various 
cases  within  the  sphere  of  his  administrative 
interference,  if  legal  disputes  arise  upon  it. 

Prehnite*  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
of  a  greenish  colour,  originally  discovered  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Colonel  Prehn.  It 
is  found  in  Cornwall,  in  Scotland,  in  the  trap 
rocks  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  Isles  of  MuU 
and  Skye.  In  Ireland  it  occurs  in  the  granite 
of  the  Mourne  Mountains. 

Prelacy.    [Episcopacy.] 

Prelate  (Lat.  prcelatus,  preferred),  A  term 
commonly  applied  to  bishops,  archbishops,  and 
patriftpchs,  in  Christian  churches.  Anciently, 
mitred  abbots  seem  also  to  have  been  called 
prelates. 

Prelude  (Lat.  prselndo,  I  play  before).  In 
Music,  the  preface  or  introduction  to  a  movement, 
usually  in  the  same  key  as  the  movement  which 
it  precedes  ;  being,  in  fact,  a  preparation  to  the 
ear  for  what  is  to  follow. 

Premier  (Fr.).  The  name  generally  given 
to  the  prime  minister  of  England. 

Premisses  (Lat.  prsemissa).  In  Logic, 
the  first  two  propositions  of  a  syllogism. 
[Syllogism.] 
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i  (Lat.  prsemiiim,  profit).  In  Fi- 
ittnee,  Uiat  muket  Tiiliie  of  shares  and  stocks, 
io  vfaich  the  price  paid  for  the  ownership  of  the 
Beenrities  created  exceeds  the  sum  originally 
pud  for  theoL.  When  the  market  price  and 
the  sam  paid  are  exactly  equal,  the  stock  is  said 
to  Le  at  par ;  when  the  market  value  is  less,  the 
stock  is  at  a  dUcount.  In  the  system  under 
vbich  loans  were  nef^tiated  during  the  latter 
hilf  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  begbning  of 
the  nioeteenth  centuries,  the  adranta^  gained 
bj  those  who  took  the  risk  of  subscnbing  the 
lusn  which  was  to  be  distributed  subsequently 
UDODg  the  general  public,  was  called  the  prC' 
ikium,  and  the  fact  that  in  effect  this  premium 
or  excess  over  the  market  price  of  jpublic 
securities  was  always  paid  in  the  negotiation  of 
aoy  fresh  loan,  was  quoted  in  order  to  show 
the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  sinking  fund  of 
I>r.  Price,  by  which  loans  were  created  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  debt  by  the  agency  of  a 
eomponnd  interest     [Fund,  Sinxdco.] 

Ft— tt— twite— ia««  (Fr.  Pr^montr^s). 
A  religious  order  of  regular  canons  inatituted 
in  1120  by  St.  Korbert  (whence  they  are  also 
ciUed  Norbertines),  at  Premonatratum,  in  Pi- 
eardy,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  being  pointed  out  by  the  Virgin.  The 
cuoDS  of  this  order  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Austin,  and  were  sometimes  called  White 
Canons,  from  the  colour  of  their  habits.  They 
were  bEoaght  into  England  about  1140,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  established  thirty-five 
booses. 

>WMMrtcwliiitia  (Lat.  prenso,  prehenso, 
frrq.  of  prehendo,  /  t^i^).  A  name  applied  by 
Illi:^  to  an  order  of  Mammalia,  corresponding 
with  the  Glires  of  Linnaeus  and  the  Rodentia  of 
Cavier,  and  indicative  of  the  prehensile  faculty 
with  which  the  fore  paw  ia  endowed  in  most  of 
the  species  of  thia  order.  • 

VreparatioB  (Lat  prsparatio).  In  Music, 
the  previous  acyuatment  of  two  notes  by  whose 
intTudoction  a  note  which  is  to  become  a  dis- 
cord ia  heard  in  the  preceding  harmcmy. 
[Mcaic] 

9T99mnmt  (Lat  pr»,  and  pendo,  /  toei^h). 
In  Law,  an  epithet,  applied  to  Mauci^  usually 
tendered  in  ]uiglish  by  aforethought, 

Vvspondenuiee  (Lat  prtepondero,  /  out- 
M^i).  In  Axtillery,  (he  excess  of  weight  of 
the  portion  of  a  gun  in  rear  of  the  trunnions 
over  the  part  in  front     [Ouk.] 

Vi«p«sltioa  (Lat  pnepoaitio,  from  pne- 
paoo,  I  vlace  before).  In  Grammar,  that  part 
of  ipeech  which  denotes  the  relations  between 
olJMs ;  as  tft,  to^  upon,     [Gbammab.] 

Vfewosatlwe  (Lat.  pnerogativa,  applied  in 
aarient  Borne  to  that  tribe,  or  century,  wheh 
kad  the  privilege  of  giving  its  votes — n^are 
mStn^ — first  at  the  eomitia).  A  word  in 
English  law,  signifying  the  special  rights  of 
tbe  aoveceign,  both  as  chief  of  the  kingaom  in 
point  of  hoDonr,  and  as  supreme  magistrate 
intnuted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
Prenii|^tives  are  said  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
^ind  and  incidental',  the  first,  such  as  belong 
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to  the  sovereign  essentially  by  virtue  of  his 
high  political  character;  such  as  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  person,  the  appointment  to  offices 
and  places  of  trust,  the  command  of  the  army, 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  national  church,  his  legislative 
authority,  &c. ;  and  the  latter,  such  exceptions 
as  are  made  in  his  favour  from  the  oiainary 
rules  of  law  in  private  matters.  Such  are,  with 
respect  to  debts,  the  power  to  levy  first  execu« 
tion  before  other  creditors,  and  of  levying  by 
the  prerogative  writ  of  extent ;  the  power  of 
taking  goods  and  chattels  in  succession,  which 
no  other  corporation  can  do;  exemption  from 
all  customs,  general  and  special,  as  to  descent  of 
lands,  in  a  case  where  any  sudi  custom  would 
have  the  efiect  of  preventing  lands  held  jure 
coronsB  from  passing  to  the  successor ;  the  ab- 
stract dominion  of  all  lands  and  hereditaments 
by  the  fiction  of  universal  occupancy ;  the  right 
to  derelict  lands  by  the  sudden  retiring  of  the 
sea ;  the  dominion  of  scab,  navigable  rivers,  &c. 

Freroffattwa  Court.  The  court  in  which 
wills  were  formerly  proved  and  administrations 
taken  of  the  effects  of  intestates  when  the  de- 
ceased had  property  in  two  or  more  dioceses  of 
the  same  province,  m  which  case  the  jurisdiction 
belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  by 
his  prerogative.  The  jurisdiction  in  all  such 
cases  now  belongs  to  her  mf^est/s  Court  of 
Probate. 

Presbyopia  (Gr.  %p4efivs,  old,  and  &^,  the 
eye).  An  imperfection  of  vision  commonly 
attendant  upon  the  more  advanced  periods  of 
life,  in  which  near  objects  are  seen  less  dis- 
tinctly than  those  at  a  distance.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  consistence  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  effected  as  age  advances; 
changes  also  by  flattening  of  either  the  lens  or 
the  cornea  may  produce  this  state  of  vision. 
The  change  in  consistence  by  induration  of  the 
lens  interferes  with  the  action  of  those  muscles 
which  compress  it  in  health  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  varying  distances.  Convex  glasses  must 
be  used  to  remedy  the  defect  It  often  hap- 
pens that  one  eye  is  more  affected  than  the 
other,  and  in  this  case  glasses  of  different  foci 
should  be  used. 

Presbyters  (Gr.  irpco-jSt-rcpor,  eldtr).  An 
order  of  ministers  in  the  Christian  church, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
as  having  the  spiritual  care  of  distinct  con- 
gregations, and  exercising  a  general  super* 
intondenoe  over  the  concerns  of  the  church. 
[Bpiscopact  ;  P&bsbttbbt.] 

Preabyterlaiw.  The  name  given  to  that 
body  of  Christians  who  have  embraced  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government     [Pbesby- 

TKET.] 

Presbytery  (Qr.  rptafivripioPf  a  councilor 
(ueenMy  of  ilders).  That  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity  according  to  which  there  is  no 
gradation  of  order  in  the  church,  but  which 
vests  church  government  in  a  society  of  clerical 
and  lay  presbyters,  or,  in  common  phraseologv, 
ministers  and  lay  elders,  all  possessed  officially 
of  equal  rank  and  power.    The  presbytcrians 
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nuuDtain  ihBtihB  wordB presbyter  {wfwrfi^€pos) 
and  bishop  (hrUrKovos)  are  synonymous  and 
interchangeable  terms ;  that  we  nowhere  read 
in  the  Kew  Testament  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, or  of  pastors  of  different  rank,  in  the  same 
church ;  and  that  deacons  are  laymen,  whose 
sole  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  poor. 

The  first  presbyterian  church,  in  modem 
times,  was  founded  in  Geneya  by  John  Calyin, 
about  1541 ;  and  the  system  was  thence  intro- 
duced into  Scotland,  with  some  modifications, 
by  John  Knox,  about  1660,  but  was  not  le- 
gally established  there  till  1592.  For  about  a 
century  from  this  date  there  was  a  continual 
struggle  in  Scotland  between  presbytery  and 
episcopacy  for  superiority.  The  latter  (which 
was  patronised  by  the  court)  predominated  in 
1606 ;  but  was  superseded  by  the  former  (to 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
attached)  in  1638.  Presbytery  kept  its  ground 
from  this  period  till  the  revolution  in  1660, 
when  episcopacy  again  obtained  the  ascendency, 
which  it  maintained  till  1688;  soon  after  which 
it  was  abolished,  and  the  national  church  of 
Scotland  declared  presbyterian-  -a  form  which 
it  lias  since  retained.  The  most  numerous 
lK>dics  of  dissenters  from  the  Scottish  esta- 
blished church,  such  as  the  Associate  and 
Relief  Synods,  are  also  Presbyterians ;  their 
cause  of  secession  being  that  the  church  had 
relaxed  the  strictness  of  presbyterian  principles. 

Presbytery  has  neyer  flourished  much  in 
England.  An  attempt  was  made  to  render  the 
established  church  presbyterian  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  and  this  object  was  signally  pro- 
moted by  the  famous  Assembly  of  Diyines  at 
Westminster.  In  1649,  presbytery  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  English  parliament,  but  it  was 
never  geneniUy  adopted,  or  regularly  organised 
except  in  London  and  in  Lancashire.  (Murray's 
Life  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  Edin.  1828,  ch. 
viii.)  Upwards  of  2,000  presbyterian  clergy 
were  ejected  from  their  cures  in  England,  in 
consequence  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662. 
There  are  still  many  congregations  (about  150) 
in  England,  particularly  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, called  presbyterian.  In  Ireland,  chiefly 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  there  are  about  500 
presbyterian  congregations.  There  are  up- 
wards of  100  such  congregations  in  our  North 
American  possessions ;  and  presbytery  has  also 
been  introduced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  other  British  colonies. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  presby- 
tery embraces  5,660  congregations,  with  4,785 
ministers.  {Eney.  Brit,  8ui  edit.  yoL  xxi.  p. 
422.)  The  same  system,  though  somewhat 
modified  from  that  which  obtains  in  Scotland, 
is  established  in  Holland.  (Steven's  Brief 
View  of  the  Dutch  Eodea.  Estabtishment,  ed. 
1 839.)  It  still  exists,  though  to  a  yezy  Umited 
extent,  in  Geneva ;  it  prevaus  also  less  or  more 
in  several  of  the  other  Swiss  cantons. 

The  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland 

is  as  follows :  The  kirk  session  is  the  lowest 

court,  and  is  composed  of  the  parochial  minister 

and  of  lay  dders,  the  number  of  whom  yaries 
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in  different  parishes,  but  is  generally  about 
twelve.  The  minister  is  moderator  ex  officio. 
This  kirk  session  exercises  the  religious  dis- 
cipline of  the  parish ;  but  an  appeal  may  be 
niade  from  its  decisions  to  the  presbytery,  the 
court  next  in  dignity.  The  presbyteiy,  from 
which  there  is  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  synod, 
is  composed  of  the  ministers  of  a  number  of 
contiguous  parishes  (yarying  in  number  in  dif- 
ferent cases),  with  a  lay  elder  from  each.  A 
moderator,  who  must  be  a  deigyman,  is  chosen 
eyezy  half-year.  A  presbytery  generally  meets 
onee  a  month,  but  it  must  meet  at  least  twice 
a  year ;  and  it  may  hold  pro  re  natA  meetings. 
This  court  takes  young  men  on  trial  as  canoi- 
dates  for  license ;  ordains  presentees  to  vacant 
livings ;  has  the  power  of  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  any  of  its  members,  and 
can  depose  them ;  and  has  the  general  super- 
intendence of  religion  and  education  within 
its  bounds.  The  synod,  which  meets  twice 
yearly,  is  formed  of  the  members,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  of  two  or  more  presbyteries.  At 
every  meeting  a  moderator  is  chosen,  who  moat 
be  a  cleig3rman.  The  general  assembly  is  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court,  its  decisions  being 
supreme.  It  meets  annually  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  sits  for  ten  successive  days.  Unlike 
the  inferior  courts,  it  consists  of  representa- 
tiyes  chosen  by  the  yarious  presbyteries,  royal 
burghs,  and  uniyersities  of  Scotland.  The 
number  of  representatives  from  presbyteries 
depends  on  the  number  of  members  of  which 
each  is  composed.  No  presbytery  sends  less 
than  two  mmisters  and  one  lay  elder;  and 
none  more  than  six  minsters  ana  three  elders. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  general 
assembly  is  363,  of  whom  about  200  are 
ministers.  The  assembly  chooses  a  new  mo- 
derator yearly,  who,  in  recent  times,  is  al- 
ways a  clerg}'man.  The  assembly  is  honoured 
wiUi  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
sovereign,  under  the  title  of  lord  high  com- 
missioner ;  but  this  high  functionary  takes  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  except  in 
opening  and  closing  or  dissolving  its  sittuigs, 
and  has  no  yoice  in  its  deliberations.  &e 
assembly  before  its  dose  appoints  a  commission, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  being  composed  of  all  the  members  of 
assembly,  and  one  minister  additional,  named 
by  the  moderator.  The  commission  meets  quart- 
erly ;  but  may  hold  pro  re  nat4  meetings. 

The  income  of  the  clergy,  which  may  ayerage 
about  250/.  yearly,  inclumng  manse  and  glebe, 
is  regulated  by  the  state ;  and  they  are  nomi- 
nated to  liyings  by  patronage.  They  haye  no 
liturgy,  no  altar,  and  with  few  exceptions 
no  instrumental  music  The  Scottish  pres- 
b^'terians  do  not  kneel,  but  stand  in  time 
of  prayer ;  and  in  singing  the  praises  of  €K)d 
they  sit  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
is  not  administered  in  private  houses  to  any 
person  under  any  circumstances  whateyer. 
( The  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God, 
fty  the  We-iftminster  Asfetnbly  of  Divinee.y 
Pluralities   have  been   prohibited;    and  the 
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ftmienoe  of  clergymen  within  their  respectim  i 

parishes  has  always  been  imperatire.     Their, 

creed  ia  xigid  Calvinism,  and  may  be  found  i 

embodied   in   the    W^stnuiuter  Confession  qf\ 

F€atk  and  the  Larger  and  Bkoritr  Catichfsme,  i 

But  Uiong^  the  faith  of  the  Scottish  Presby-  { 

texiana,  whether  churchmen  or  dissenters,  is 

Calvinistic,  not  a  few  of  the  Presbyterians  in 

other  countries  have  adopted  an  Arminian,  and 

not  nn&eqnently  a  Unitarian  creed.    (Adams' 

Bdigiom  Wofid  Displayed,  ii.  289-^05 ;  Lord 

£jng*s  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Pri' 

ffitYitw  Ckmrch ;  Forbes*  Presbyterian  Letters,) 

PflssBTTSBT.  In  Architecture,  the  space 
between  the  altar  and  the  eastimmost  stalls 
of  the  choir,  answering  to  the  solea  of  the 
ancient  basilicas. 

VreaerlpttoB.  A  title  acquired  by  use  and 
time  to  incorporeal  hensditaments,  such  as  a 
right  of  way  or  of  common,  and  the  hke.  All 
prescBption  is  either  personal,  as  when  it  is  in 
a  man  and  his  ancestors,  or  it  is  in  right  of  a 
particular  estate ;  which  last  being  in  a  man, 
and  those  whose  estate  he  hath,  is  called 
prescription  in  a  que  estate.  It  presupposes 
a  lost  giant,  and  can  therefore  give  a  tide  to 
thoee  things  only  which  can  pass  by  grant. 
After  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  forty,  and 
in  many  cases  for  thirty  or  twenty  years,  a 
prlm&  &cie  title  arises  by  prescription  to  the 
thin^  enjoyed;  and  unless  such  enjoyment  haye 
cuntinued  under  some  consent  or  agreement, 
the  title  becomes  in  sixty  years  absolute  and 
indefeasible.  The  time  of  prescription  in  most 
Oi  the  ordinary  instances  to  which  it  applies  is 
now  regulated  by  2  &  8  Wm.  IV.  c.  7L 

VreaentatloB  (Lat.  prsesento,  /  present 
or  show).  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  act  of 
ofFenng  a  person  to  the  bishop  to  be  instituted 
to  a  vacant  benefice. 

PresMitatioiit  l"eaat  oH  In  Ecdesiasti- 
ral  usage,  a  feast  otherwise  called  the  Purifica- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     [Pubifigatiom.] 

Vreaaatmeat.  In  Law,  presentment  is 
properly  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of 
any  ofience  from  their  own  knowledge  or  ob- 
t^rration  without  any  bill  of  indictment  laid 
before  them  at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  as  the 
presentment  of  a  nuisance  or  the  like.  The 
term  is  commonly  used  to  include  also  inqui- 
sitions of  office,  and  indictments  by  a  grand 
jury.  It  is  also  used  to  express  tne  formal 
notice  taken  in  copyhold  courts  of  the  deaths  of 
tenants,  surrenders  and  admittances  taken  out 
of  court,  and  other  similar  circumstances.  Bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  are  said  to 
be  preim/c<f  for  acceptance  or  payment. 

yuMiMftlttM  Of  Heat.  Before  giving 
an  account  of  the  different  j^rooeeses  at  present 
employed  for  the  preserration  of  meat,  it  will 
be  a47isable  to  consider  briefly  the  principles 
which  determine  the  putrefetction  of  flesh  under 
the  decomposing  influences  of  air,  moisture,  and 
warmth. 

Muscular  tissue,  of  which  flesh  is  compjosed, 
oonsisLi  mainly  of  the  animal  albuminous 
I»inciple  known  to  chemists  as  Fibbin  in  a 
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coagulated  or  semi-soUd  condition,  permeated 
in  sli  directions  by  a  fluid  composed  partly  of 
blood  and  partly  of  substance  secreted  from  it. 
This  fluid,  which  constitutes  nearly  three  quar- 
ters, by  weight,  of  all  fresh  meat,  is  composed 
of  albumen  in  the  soluble  condition,  the  soluble 
salts  of  the  blood,  the  crystallisable  animal  prin- 
ciples kreatine  and  kreatinine,  lactic  and  buty- 
ric adds,  the  phosphates  of  potash,  magnesia, 
and  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt 
— the  whole  being  dissolved  in  a  watery  fluid. 
The  albuminous  principles  flbrin  and  albumen 
are  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  undergo  decomposition,  and  break  up  into 
simpler  substances,  when  under  the  influence 
of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth.  The  fluid  con- 
stituents of  flesh  are,  consequently,  precisely  in 
the  most  favourable  condition  for  undergoing 
prompt  decomposition,  when  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  even 
slightly  elevated  above  freezing. 

The  process  of-  putrefaction  has  been  exa> 
mined  with  great  care  and  minuteness  by  seve-- 
ral  eminent  chemists,  but  a  detailed  description 
of  their  researches  would  take  up  too  much 
space;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
know  that  albumen  is  a  highly  complex  body, 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  soda,  and  potash,  and 
that  when  partly  decomposed  itself,  it  has  the 
peculiar  property,  in  common  with  its  congeners 
fibrin  and  casein,  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  and 
inducing  decomposition  in  the  other  animal 
substances  with  which  it  comes  into  contact 
Decomposition  being  once  fully  set  up,  the  solid 
and  liquid  portions  of  the  flesh  become  gra- 
dually  converted  into  gases  containing  fetid 
ammoniacal,  sulphuretted,  and  phosphoretted 
compounds.  These  gases  continue  to  be  emitted 
until  the  whole  of  the  meat  is  decomposed, 
nothing  being  left  behind  but  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  flesh  and  of  its  fluids. 

Thus  we  see  that  four  causes  are  concerned 
in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter:  air  (or 
rather  the  oxygen  which  it  contains),  moisture, 
warmth,  and  decomposing  albumen.  Now,  as  no 
putrefaction  can  take  place  without  a  supply  of 
oxygen,  the  whole  of  the  processes  at  present  in 
use  are  dependent  on  the  more  or  less  perfect 
protection  of  the  meat  from  the  action  of  the 
air.  Thus,  whether  meat,  is  preserved  by  being 
frozen,  dried,  salted,  enclosed  in  air-tight  cases, 
or  covered  with  various  substances,  such  as  oil, 
varnish,  or  gutta  percha,  we  may  practically 
consider  that  their  efficacy  depends  on  one  and 
the  same  cause — th6  exclusion  of  the  air  from 
contact  with  the  meat. 

Meat-preserving  processes  may  be  arbitamly 
divided  mto  the  following  classes  >^ 

1.  The  application  of  cold. 


3.  Salting. 

4.  Immersion  in  certain  fluids. 

6.  Inclosure  in  air-tight  vessels  in  vacuo  or 

inert  gases. 
1.  The  Application  of  CbW.— The  simplest  of 
all  preservative  methods  is  that  adopted  in  North 
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America,  Russia,  and  other  cold  countries  in 
the  winter  time,  when  frozen  meat,  fish,  and 
yegetables  form  staple  articles  of  consump- 
tion. During  the  coldest  parts  of  the  year, 
the  markets  of  Montreal,  Archangel,  and  St. 
Petersburg  are  filled  with  these  frozen  com- 
modities, which  when  gradually  thawed  by 
being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  are  found  to 
possess  all  the  qualities  of  fresh  prorisions, 
although  they  are  generally  many  weeks  old. 
The  same  means  has  been  adopted  for  sending 
fish  and  other  prorisions  to  this  country  from 
distant  parts,  and  the  writer  has  tasted  game 
shot  in  the  prairies  of  Western  America  and 
sent  to  London  packed  in  ice,  whose  only  fkult 
consisted  in  its  bring  rather  too  fresh.  The 
same  method  ha«  also  been  employed  to  insure 
the  successful  exportation  of  salmon  and  trout 
oya  to  Australia  [PiscicuxpTttbr]  ;  and  the  use 
of  ice  as  a  preservatiye  of  meat,  or  at  any  rate 
as  retarding  its  putrefaction,  is  constantly  re- 
sorted to  during  hot  weather  in  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  frozen  proyisions,  the  air  being, 
of  course,  excluded  from  them  by  the  ice  in 
which,   so  to  speak,  they  are  immersed,   no 

Sutrefactiye  action  can  take  place.  When  a 
iminished  temperature  only  is  employed,  the 
decomposition  is  simply  retarded,  but  not  alto- 
gether preyented. 

2.  Dryina. — ^The  next  simplest  process  is 
that  of  drying  the  meat  thoroughly,  either  by 
natural  or  artificial  means.  In  all  hot  countries, 
more  especially  in  South  America,  the  na- 
tiyes  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  their  meat  into 
thin  strips,  and  exposing  these  to  the  sun  until 
they  are  thoroughly  hard  and  dry.  The  Ameri- 
can Indians  pound  their  meat  in  rude  mortars 
until  it  forma  a  paste,  which  is  mixed  with  fat. 
This  paste  in  afterwards  made  into  bricks,  dried 
and  sold  to  the  hunters  under  the  name  of  pern- 
mican^  From  its  mode  of  preparation,  pem- 
mican  contains  a  large  amount  of  nulritiye 
matter  in  a  comparatiyely  digestible  state,  and 
IS  sufficiently  palatable  to  those  who  haye 
nothing  else  to  eat.  Pemmican  is  prepared 
in  large  quantities  at  CK>8pori»:i'or  the  use  of 
the  navy.  The  beef,  trimmed  and  depriyed  of 
flit  as  much  as  possible,  is  cut  in  thm  slices, 
which  are  placed  in  hot  plates  until  they 
become  perfectly  dry.  They  are  then  reduced 
to  a  coarse  fibrous  powder,  and  mixed  with  a 
certain  amoimt  of  fat.  To  some  kinds  sugar 
and  currants  are  added.  It  makes  excellent 
broth,  containing  a  large  amount  of  nutritiye 
matter,  and  is  preferred  by  many  sailors  to 
canistered  preseryed  meat.  South  American 
beef,  or  charqui  {chair  citite,  Fr.)»  is  made  by 
cutting  the  meat  into  slices,  salting,  and 
drying  by  artificial  heat  Laige  quantities 
were  sent  to  this  country  in  1863-4,  and  sold 
retail  at  4td.  per  pound ;  but  owing  to  many 
samples  being  half-tainted  when  they  arrived 
here,  the  retail 'buyers  became  disgusted,  and 
the  sale  has  greatly  diminished.  The  salting, 
of  course,  deprived  it  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
tautritive  principles,  and  the  drying  rendered 
it  so  hard  as  to  be  oooked  and  digested  with 
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great  difficulty.  All  drying  processes  depend 
for  their  value  on  the  ooag^don  and  con- 
sequent hardening  of  the  albumen  contained  in 
the  meat,  by  which  it  becomes  impervious  to  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  same  object  is  gained  by 
the  process  of  smoking,  at  exposing  the  meat, 
first  partially  salted,  to  the  fUmes  of  burning 
wood  or  peat.  Peat  or  wood  smoke  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  Ksbasotb,  a  bitter  priudple 
which  coagulates  the  albumen  on  the  outer 
parts  of  the  meiit.  Meat  and  fish  may  be  pre- 
served a  short  time  by  simple  smoking ;  but  the 
so-called  smoked  beef,  ham,  and  fish,  is  in  reality 
salt  beef,  ham.  and  fish  smoked  on  the  outside 
.  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  packing  it  in  salt.  - 
I  8.  Salting. — We  come  now  to  the  various 
;  salting  processes,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
ordinary  method  of  salting  beef  and  pork. 
,  The  following  is  the  process  adopted,  with 
slight  modifications,  for  the  beef  and  pork  used 
by  the  navy.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the 
animals  are  slaughtered,  the  beef  is  cut  up  into 
81b.  pieces,  the  pork  into  pieces  of  half  that 
weight ;  they  are  then  rubbed  with  salt,  and 
placed  in  tanks  filled  with  dry  salt,  where  they 
remain  from  eight  to  twenty  days,  according  to 
circumstances,  after  which  they  are  stored  in 
casks  of  dry  salt.  This  prolonged  application 
of  salt  has  the  effect  of  dissolving  out  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  meat, 
ultimately  leaving  little  behind  but  hardened 
fibrin. 

Several  means  haye  been  tried  to  obviate 
this  destruction  of  the  valuable  matter  con- 
tained in  the  meat ;  the  latest  of  these 
being  that  devised  b^  Professor  Morgan  of 
Dublin.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  modification  of  a 
method  originally  invented  by  M.  Gannal. 
The  animal  is  killed  in  the  usual  way  by  a 
blow  in  the  head,  care  being  taken  not  to 
rupture  any  of  the  large  bloodvessels.  The 
chest  is  then  cut  open,  and  the  heart  laid  bare 
by  an  incision  in  the  pericardium.  The  ri^rht 
and  left  ventricles  are  next  opened,  and  the 
blood  allowed  to  run  out  by  laying  the  animal 
on  its  side.  A  pipe  furnished  with  a  stopcock 
and  coupling  at  the  outer  end  is  now  iutrodnceil 
into  the  aorta  through  the  left  ventricle,  a  pie^e 
of  stout  cord  being  passed  round  the  pipe  and 
the  aorta  to  hold  ihem  toiirether.  The  couplins: 
is  then  connected  with  eightet*n  or  tweuty  fec^t 
of  Indian  rubber  piping,  which  communicates 
with  a  tank  or  trough  containing  the  salting 
liquor  elevated  to  the  height  of  the  length  of  the 
Indian  rubber  tubes.  The  tap  being  turned, 
the  salting  liquor  at  once  enters  the  aorta,  and 
running  through  the  whole  of  the  animal's 
vascular  system  flows  out  at  the  right  ventri- 
cle. This  salting  liquor  is  ordinary  brine  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre  has  been 
dissolred,  and  may  be  used  several  tim^  its 
use  being  to  clear  out  the  vessels  and  prepare 
them  for  the  seconc^  salting  liquor,  which  is 
composed  of  one  gallon  of  brine,  half  a  pound  of 
saltpetre,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce 
of  monophosphoric  acid,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  spice  to  every  hundredweight  of  meuL 
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The  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  and  phoe- 
pburic  acid  tare  added  to  snpply  the  potash  salts 
ud  phosphates  which  are  washed  out  by  the 
liquor.  The  connection  with  the  aorta  being 
made  as  before,  the  right  yentride  is  this  time 
tied  np  securely,  and  the  tap  being  turned  on, 
the  liquor  in  a  Terr  few  minutes  percolates 
throogh  eTery  vessel  in  the  body,  eyen  those 
eootained  in  tlie  skin,  hoofs,  and  horns.  In  the 
coarse  o^  few  days  tbe  animal  is  skinned  and 
eat  up  into  tbe  usual  8  lb.  pieces,  wluch  are 
either  casked  with  salt  or  dried  in  a  hot-air 
chamber. 

PtofesBor  Morgan  has  established  several 
factories  in  different  parts  of  South  America 
for  the  preparation  of  beef  by  this  method. 
The  Admiralty  also  have  had  nis  plan  under 
trial  for  several  months,  and  the  officers  who 
have  tested  it  report  favourably  upon  iu 

Other  preservative  agents,  such  as  the 
acetates  of  soda  and  ammonia,  the  chloride 
of  alominnm,  and  several  others,  have  at 
yarions  times  been  experimented  on;  but 
common  salt  with  a  certain  admixture  of 
saltp^re  and  sugar  appears  to  form  the  best 
material  for  salting. 

Solution  of  salt  appears  to  act  in  preserving 
meat  by  filling  up  its  pores  with  a  liquor  that 
will  not  absorb  oxprgen,  but  of  all  processes  it 
is  the  most  pernicious  and  unphilosophical. 
As   we   have    before   remarked,  the   largest 
amount  of   nutritive    matter  resides   in  the 
fluids  contained  in  the  flesh.    To  say  nothing 
of  the  albumen,  these  fluids  are  charged  with 
■alts  of  potash  and  lime,  and  several  phos- 
phates, all  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
fiir  the  formation  of  blood,  muscle,  and  bone, 
in  the  liring  being.     The  two  animal  princi- 
ples, kreatine  and  kreatinine,  are  also  found 
in  the  liquid  permeating  muscular  fibre,  and 
an  eoosidered  by  several  chemists  to  be  ana- 
kigoas  in  their  action  on  the  human  subject  to 
thme,  so  that  beef  Ua  is  not  such  a  misnomer 
as  one  might  suppose.     By  the  process  of 
Mhmg,  all  these  important    substances    are 
Sndnally  washed  out  into  the  brine,  and  in 
coarse  of  time  nothing  remains  but  hard- 
«Bcd  fibrin,  which,  by  itself,  can  afford  little 
nourishment  to  the  human  body.    From  this  it 
viil  be  readily  seen  that  the  use  of  salt  meat 
in  aay  form  is  onwholesome  unless  care  be 
taken  to  supply  some  of  the  constituents  that 
ttnaia  \a  the  brine  and  water  in  which  it  has 
been  sudked.    By  Professor  Morgan's  method 
s  kige  amoont  of  valuable  nutritive  material 
■lut  U*  lost  in  the  process  of  washing  out  the 
CBfiilknes  and    other   smaller  vessels;    and 
^hn  the  meat  is  cut  up  and  casked,  the  ob- 
jeeticBs  made  to  ordinary  salt  meat  still  hold 
ffDod,  ahhonefa  in  a  more  limited  degree.    Va- 
rsois  plans  have  been  devised  from,  time  to 
tnae  Co  rerover  the  nutritious  matters  dis- 
mchnd  ia  brine,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Th^  process  of  removing  the  salt  by  dialysis 
•ppeara  to  oBer  tho  best  hope  of  efl^ting  this 
o>yct» 

4.  Atmsrsion  in  Flmds.-'ThiB  class  of  pre- 
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servatives  may  be  soon  dismissed.  Treacle, 
strong  syrup,  glycerine,  weak  vinegar,  solution 
of  smphurous  acid,  and  several  other  liquids, 
have  all  been  tried;  but  from  one  cause  or 
other  they  all  seem  to  have  failed  practically. 
Sardines,  j^ilchards,  and  other  smiJl  fish  are 
preserved  in  oil  in  enormous  quantities  with 
the  greatest  success;  but  from  the  expensive 
character  of  the  material,  the  principle,  though 
sound,  is  inapplicable  to  provisions  in  large 
pieces.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  alcohol, 
benzol,  turpentine,  solution  of  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  &c,  although  perfectly  applicable  in 
the  case  of  anatomical  preparations,  are  utterly 
useless  for  substances  intended  for  food. 

5.  Preservation  in  Vacuo  and  Inert  Gases.— ^ 
These  methods  are  intended  for  the  preservation 
of  meat  in  its  unsalted  state.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a 
perfect  process  for  preserving  meat  in  a  fresh 
condition.  The  history  of  fresh  preserved 
meat  is  closely  connected  with  Arctic  oiscovery. 
The  exertions  made  by  navigators  to  discover 
the  North- West  passage  first  created  a  demand 
for  this  form  of  food,  it  being  found  that  the 
evils  arising  from  living  exclusively  on  salted 
provisions  were  fearfolly  aggravated  by  the 
rigours  of  a  cold  climate.  The  Admiralty  were 
therefore  incessant  in  their  eSbrts  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  devise  some  process  for  doing 
away  with  salt  meat ;  and  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  numerous  experiments 
were  made  by  various  persons,  with,  however, 
but  little  success.  As  soon  as  the  modification  of 
Appert's  process  by  Donkin,  Hall,  and  Gamble 
was  made  practi<^y  perfect,  it  was  at  once 
tested  by  tne  Admiralty,  who  sent  out  large 
quantities  of  the  preserved  fresh  meats  to  the 
Arctic  regions  by  ships  starting  on  voyages  of 
discovery.  The  provisions  were  reported  on 
favourably  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
expeditions ;  and,  their  value  in  cold  climates 
being  once  known,  their  use  was  soon  extended 
to  the  East  and  to  the  West  Indies  and  other 
tropical  regions.  For  ship  use,  they  were  found 
invaluable,  and  at  the  present  time  hardly  a 
vessel  leaves  this  country  without  a  supply  of 
fresh  preserved  provisions.  In  India  they  are 
extensively  usea  as  luxuries  in  the  towns,  and 
as  necessities  in  the  remote  districts  where  fresh 
meat  of  any  kind  is  scarce  and  bad. 

The  first  successful  attempt  made  to  pre- 
serve meat  fresh  was  by  M.  Appert,  a  French 
gentleman,  who  in  1810  received  a  prise  of 
12,000  francs  offered  by  the  Board  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures  in  Paris.  In  the  following 
year,  M.  Durant,  a  colleague  of  M.  Apperf,  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  process  in  this  country. 
The  patent  was  subsequently  declared  to  be 
invalid,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
of  London  having  previously  presented  a  pre- 
mium to  a  Mr.  Luddington  for  a  methoa  of 
preserving  fruit  without  sugar,  the  principle  of 
which  was  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  Appert.  The  patent  was  nevertheless  pur- 
cnased  by  Messrs.  Donkin,  Hall,  and  Gamble 
for  1,000/.  They  at  once  effected  a  great 
a  2 
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improvement  by  abolishing  the  use  of  glnss 
yes8elfl»  and  substituting  tin  canisters  in  their 
stead.  Although  the  use  of  air-tight  vessels 
was  an  essential  part  of  Appert's  process,  it 
seems  to  depend  for  its  value  more  upon  the 
cookinff,  or  rather  over-cooking,  of  the  meat, 
by  whidi  the  albumen  was  rendered  insoluble, 
than  upon  the  p<>rfect  exclusion  of  oxygen,  that 
cas  having  been  found  in  appreciable  quantities 
m  tins  containing  meat  in  a  perfectly  sound 
condition. 

Appert^s  process  consisted  in  partly  cooking 
the  meat,  placing  it  in  a  glass  vessel  in  a  bath 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  heating  it  to  about  240^ 
for  a  length  of  time  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  piece  of  meat>  and  then  hermetically  seal- 
ing the  lid.  After  this,  it  vas  again  heated  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  time,  and  the  process  was 
considered  finished. 

Bonkin  and  Gkmble*s  process,  which  is  now 
adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  as  follows, 
The  meat,  which  has  been  previously  parboiled, 
is  placed  in  tin  cylinders  containing  a  rich  soup 
or  gravy ;  the  lids,  which  are  pierced  with  a 
smidl  hole,  being  soldered  down  air-tight.  They 
are  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  brine  or  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  heated  to  boiling-point,  until  the 
meat  contained  in  them  is  supposed  to  be  com  - 
pletely  cooked.  While  the  steam  produced  by 
the  boiling  soup  is  issuing  from  the  orifice  in 
the  cover,  the  jet  of  vapour  is  suddenly  checked 
by  the  apnlication  of  a  wet  rag,  a  drop  of 
molten  solder  being  dexterously  applied  to  the 
hole  at  the  same  moment,  and  so  the  case  is 
hermeticallv  sealed.  The  sealed  tins  are  once 
more,  in  order  to  insure  the  perfect  coagulation 
of  the  albumen,  submitted  to  the  hot  bath,  fora 
time  proportionate  to  their  size  and  the  nature 
of  their  contents.  On  cooling,  the  ends  of  the 
canisters,  which  are  purposely  made  of  thin  tin- 
plate,  become  slightly  convex  from  the  outward 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  They  are  after- 
wards exposed  to  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr. 
in  a  hot-air  chamber  for  several  1  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  are  examined.  If  any  of 
the  ends  are  found  to  have  flattened  or  bulged 
outwards,  either  the  case  has  not  been  soldered 
air-tight,  or  the  contents  have  putrefied  and 
liberated  the  gases,  causing  the  ends  to  become 
convex  from  inward  pressure. 

The  process  has  been  greatly  imjproved  by 
Messrs.  McCall  and  Co.  of  Houudsditch,  who 
Introduce  into  the  tins  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphite  of  soda  to  effect  the  absorption  of  any 
traces  of  free  oxygen  which  under  the  most 
fj&vourable  circumstances  may  lark  in  the  cases, 
^his  salt^  which  both  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
State  has  a  great  affinity  for  ox^'^gen,  is  used  in 
the  proportion  of  twelve  grains  to  every  pound 
of  meat.  The  sulphite  of  soda  is  at  first  con- 
tained in  a  small  air-tight  tin  capsule,  which 
is  soldered  to  the  interior  of  the  lid  of  the  case, 
the  salt  being  retained  in  its  place  by  a  plug 
of  soft  solder  which  melts  at  218<^  Fahr., 
1.  e.  6°  above  boiling-point.  The  meat  being 
prepared  as  in  Donkin  and  Gamble's  process, 
,t  is  placed  in  the  tin,  the  lid  being  soldered 
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down  and  heated  in  the  salt  bath  tmtil  steam 
issues  at  the  hole  in  the  lid.  A  drop  of  soldor 
is  applied  as  before,  and  the  steam  inside  the 
aiistight  case  becoming  superheated,  the  soft 
solder  on  the  capsule  melts  and  releases  the 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  effect  of  this  improve- 
ment is  to  lessen  tb.e  necessity  for  prolonged 
steaming  and  over-cooking,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  objections  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
meat  preservation.  In  the  case  of  soups,  the 
salt  is  generally  mixed  with  them  before  they 
are  enclosed  in  the  canisters. 

An  improvement  upon  all  these  processes 
has  lately  been  patented  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Trevethick,  of  Botolph  Lane.  It  is  conducted 
in  the  following  manner :— 

The  raw  meat,  without  any  further  pre- 
paration, is  wrapped  up  in  a  clean  piece  of 
cloth  and  placed  in  a  tin,  the  lid  of  which  is 
soldered  down.  From  the  top  of  the  case 
projects  a  small  tube,  which  is  placed  in  com- 
munication with  an  air  pump,  a  very  ingenious 
contrivance  being  adopted  to  prevent  the  cases 
collapsing  from  the  outer  pressure  of  the  air. 
This  is  accomplished  simply  by  placing  them 
in  water  in  an  air-tight  vessel.  When  all  the 
air  is  exhausted,  pure  nitrogen  gas,  which  is 
absolutely  without  action  on  animal  matter,  is 
let  into  the  case.  This  has  the  effect  of  diluting 
almost  infinitely  any  traces  of  oxygen  that  may 
remain  in  the  meat  or  tin.  The  nitrogen  is  in 
its  turn  exhausted,  and  a  minute  portion  of 
sulphurous  add  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
cylinder,  having  the  effect  of  perfectly  absorb- 
ing any  remaining  traces  of  oxygen.  Another 
charge  of  nitrogen  is  then  admitted,  and  the 
case  is  finally  soldered,  the  nitrogen,  by  fill- 
ing the  case,  of  course  preventing  any  collapse 
from  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  great  merit  of  this  process  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  meat  is  preserved  in  its 
natural  and  uncooked  state.  At  the  jury  dinner 
which  took  place  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  mutton,  beef,  and  poultry,  many 
months  old,  were  produced,  which,  for  anything 
that  could  be  guessed  from  their  perfect  fresh- 
ness of  fiesh  and  flavour,  might  have  been 
killed  the  day  previously.  When  the  cases 
were  opened,  the  poultry  and  game  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  but  an  hour  from  the 
poulterer's ;  and  although  the  butcher's  meat 
appeared  on  close  inspection  to  be  slightly  red- 
der than  usual,  nothing  could  be  detected,  either 
by  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  that  would  preclude 
an  ordinary  observer  from  declaring  it  to  be 
perfectly  fresh.  This  method  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  yet  invented,  and  if  it  can  be 
practically  worked  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  all-  classes  of  the  community. 

Patents  have  also  been  taken  out  for  pre- 
serving meat  by  enclosing  it  in  air-tight  cases 
along  with  vesselti  containing  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium and  other  salts  capable  of  absorbing  the 
oxygen  from  the  sir  in  the  case ;  but  none  of 
these  have  been  yet  applied  to  actual  practice. 

The  principle  of  preserving  meat  by  per- 
fectly excluding  the  air  is  also  applied  lai^ely 
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PRESIDENT 

ui  the  oaae  of  sauMgra  and   potted  meatB. 
Vtrioiis  expenraenta  have  been  tried,  ai)d  num- 
Wless  patents  have  been  taken  out,  for  methodji 
of  odTering  provisions  with  various  varnishes, 
fpiiiA  percha,  Indian  rubber,  wax,  paraffin,  plas-  ' 
ter  of  Paris,  &e.  &&  ;  bot  as  none  of  them  are 
piacU<uble,  it  would  be  useless  to  describe  them.  | 
fr— tdffnt  (Lat^  prsesideo,  /  ait  foremost).  I 
A  title  applied  to  many  offijcers  in  various 
captdties,  but  genenJly  denoting  a  pre*emi- 
oeDcy,   either  temporaxy  or  fixed,  among  a 
namber  of  persons  assembled  for  a  definite 
pupose.    Thus  the  superior  of  a  board  or 
ooQDcil,  &c  is  generafiy  entitled  president, 
as  is  anyone  who  is  called  to  preside  over  an 
oeeasiooal  meeting,  or  to  fill  the  chair  at  a  dub, 
dinner,  dec ;  although  the  old  English  title  of 
diairman  is  frequently  used  on  such  occasions. 
The  supreme  executive  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  styled  praident.     The 
qualifications  required  of  a  person  raised  to 
this  dignity  arp,  to  be  a  natural-bom  citizen 
of  the  age  of  liurty-five  years,  and  to  have 
nrsided  fourteen  years  witlnn  the  states.    The 
ei«i:tion  is  by  electoral  colleges  in  eveiy  state. 
These  colleges  contain,  in  each  state,  a  number 
of   electors  equal    to  all    the  senators    and 
rtpreaenratives    of   that   state    in    congress; 
bm    their    appointment   varies    in    different 
states,  and  at  different  times;  sometimes  it 
ia  made  by  their  respective  legislatures,  some- 
times   by   general    election    throughout    the 
state,   sometimes    part  of   the    electors    are 
cbtwen    by    district    and    part    by    general 
flection.     The   colleges  in    each   state  vote 
by  ballot  for  a  president  (and  at  the  same 
time  for  a  vice-president);  and  the  votes  of 
all  the  electors,  taken  in  this  manner,  are 
counted  by  the  president  of  the  senate :  if  in 
this  Diuneration  any  person  is  found  to  have  an 
afaaolote  majority  of  votes,  he  is  duly  elected  ; 
if  nc^  the  election  is  made  by  the  house  of  re- 
pres4*ntative8  between  the  three  persons  having 
the  highest  number ;  in  which  case  the  votes  are 
taken  by  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice.     On  two 
occasions,  of  which  the  last  was  in  1824,  no 
candidate  having  had  a  minority  of  the  whole 
nomber  of  voters,  the  house  of  representatives 
has  proceeded  to  nmke  the  election ;  and,  on 
the  last  of  these  occasions,  a  majority  of  states 
chose  a  candidate  (Adams)  who  had  a  smaller 
number  of  electoral  votes  than  one  of  his 
opponents  (Jackson).      On  one  occasion,  in 
ItiOO,   the   states    balloted    thirty-six    times 
tw^we  any  candidate  could  obtain  an  absolute 
majority.    Should  the  president  die  during  his 
term  of  office,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  vice- 
pr^ident  In  this  manner  the  present  president, 
Andrev  Johnson,  succeeded  to  the  office  on  the 
ssaiwination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  his  legislative  eapadtv,  the  president  has 
the  pover  of  approving  bills  sent  to  him  after 
pnan^  both  houses  of  congress,  or  of  returning 
then  to  the  house  in  which  they  have  originated 
vki  his  olgections  annexed.  In  the  latter  case, 
t^  tilliaiiit  be  zeeooaidered  by  that  house ;  and 
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if,  on  reconsideration,  it  obtidn  a  m^joritv  of 
two-thirds  in  both  houses,  it  passes  into  a  law. 
In  his  executive  capacity,  he  is  commauder-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union,  and 
of  the  state  militias  when  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Union;  he  has  the  power  of 
reprieving  and  pardoning  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment ;  he  has  power  to  make  treaties, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate  (by  a  majority  of 
two-lhirds ) ;  he  nominates  amba8sador8,consuls, 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  whose  appointments 
are  not  vested  elsewhere  by  the  constitution. 

The  supreme  magistrate  of  the  French  Re- 
public, 1848,  was  also  styled  preeieUnt,  elected 
for  four  years  by  universal  suffirage. 

PreaidABtt  Kordf  of  tlie  CounelL  The 
fourth  great  officer  of  state  in  England;  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
durante  bene  placito. 

Vreaa  (Fr.  presse).  The  machine  (whether 
worked  by  hand  or  by  steam)  by  which  books, 
&c  are  printed.  Very  little  improvement  in 
the  constraction  of  this  instrument  took  place 
from  the  firbt  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing 
into  Europe  till  the  late  Earl  Stanhope  intro- 
duced his  press.  The  old  press  was  made  of 
wood,  with  an  iron  screw  that  had  a  bar  fitted 
in  it;  to  the  lower  end  of  this  screw  was 
attached,  horizontally,  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
called  the  piaUn^  which,  being  brought  down 
by  means  of  the  screw,  pressed  the  paper  upon 
the  face  of  the  ^Tpes ;  and  thus  the  impression 
was  obtained.  This  press  has,  however,  entirely 
given  place  to  presses  made  of  iron.  Lord 
Stanhope's  press  is  constructed  of  iron,  with  a 
screw ;  but  the  bar  is  fixed  to  an  upright  spindle 
to  which  a  lever  is  attached  connected  with  a 
second  lever  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  screw  by  a 
comiecting  bar.  These  two  levers  are  placed 
at  different  angles  to  each  other ;  and  when  the 
platen  is  brought  down  to  the  face  of  the  types, 
and  power  is  wanted,  the  two  levers  take  such 
a  position  with  each  other  as  to  act  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  thus  an  almost  in- 
credible accession  of  power  is  gained,  which 
enables  the  pressman  to  print  Ifl^er  sheets  of 
paper  in  a  superior  manner,  and  with  greater 
ease  to  himself.  This  press  maintains  its  supe- 
riority in  some  respects  over  all  others. 

The  great  improvement  thus  effected  in  the 
printing  press  excited  other  ingenious  men  to 
exert  their  abilities  in  attempts  at  further  im- 
provements ;  among  whom  was  a  Mr.  George 
Clymer,  an  American,  who  brought  forward  an 
iron  press,  called  the  Columbian,  in  which  he 
discarded  the  screw,  and  obtained  his  power 
entirely  by  levers.  This  press  has  great  power, 
and  consequently  great  capacity,  but  for  the 
common  run  of  printing  it  does  not  work  bo 
easily  as  the  Stanhope.  These  two  are  looked 
upon  as  the  best  presses. 

There  are  many  other  presses  which  are  great 
improvements  upon  the  old  construction,  and 
which  are  held  m  estimation  by  printers,  but 
the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  ^  th« 
detaihi  of  their  respective  merits. 
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The  book  presM,  in  the  warehouse  department-, 
used  for  pressing  books  previous  to  their  de- 
liTeiy,  is  the  common  screw  press,  withaperpen* 
dicular  screw,  and  screwed  down  bj  means  of 
an  iron  bar;  it  is  also  used  for  pressing  paper, 
when  wetted,  previous  to  being  printed  on,  for 
the  purpose  <k  making  it  in  better  condition 
for  the  process ;  and  also  in  cylindrical  or  ma- 
chine printing,  to  cause  it  to  lie  flat^  as  it  is  apt 
otherwise  to  wrinkle,  particularly  when  in  large 
sheets,  in  being  carried  round  the  cylinders. 
In  large  establishments  Bruhmah's  hydraulic 
press  is  generally  used  for  these  purposes,  as 
being  much  more  powerful,  and  also  more 
expeditious,  not  only  in  its  use,  but  also  in  its 

Pbbss.  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pressing or  squeezing  bodies.  Any  of  the 
mechanical  powers  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
T>o6e.  When  constructed  on  a  large  scale,  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  o^  water  is  the  power 
generally  employed.    [Htdbostatios.] 

Prbss.  a  term  metaphorically  applied 
either  to  the  whole  literature  of  a  country,  or 
to  that  part  of  it  which  is  more  immediately 
connected  with  newspapers  or  other  periodical 
publications. 

Vreaa  Freof.  In  Printing,  a  good  im- 
pression of  a  sheet  by  which  it  is  read  orer 
carefully  before  being  printed  off. 

Fressiroaters  (Ijat.  pressus,  flattened; 
rostrum,  a  ll>eak).  A  tribe  of  wading  birds, 
including  those  which  have  a  flattened  or  com- 
pressed beak. 

Pr«aaare  (Lat.  pressura).  Dr.  Young  de- 
fines pressure  to  be  '  a  force  counteracted  by 
another  force,  so  that  no  motion  is  produced.' 
(Leciuree  on  Nat  PhU.)  Thus,  when  a  heavy 
body  is  supported  on  a  table,  or  the  ground, 
the  force  of  terrestrial  gravity,  which,  if  the 
support  were  removed,  would  cause  the  body  to 
descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  being 
destroyed  at  every  instant  by  the  resistance  of 
the  support,  produces  a  pressure.  A  pressure 
and  a  moving  force  differ  from  oneanotiier  oul^ 
in  this  respect,  that  the  infinitely  small  veloci- 
ties which  the  pressure  tends  to  produce  are 
incessantly  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the 
obstacle ;  whereas  those  that  are  actually  pro- 
duced at  every  instant  by  the  moving  forces 
are  accumulated  in  the  moving  body,  and  pro- 
duce a  finite  velocity  after  a  finite  time.  The 
pressures  of  two  different  bodies  are,  therefore, 
to  each  other  as  the  masses  multiplied  by  the 
infinitely  small  velocities  which  they  tend  to 
produce  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  which 
they  would  produce  if  the  bodies  were  free  to 
move. 

Vreaaiire«  Centre  oft    [Htdrostatios.] 
'    Pleas  work.    In  Printing,  the  operation  of 
taking  impressions  from  types,  &c.  by  means 
of  the  press ;  distinct  from  eompoeinffi  which  is 
arranging  the  types  to  prepare  them  for  press. 
By  fine  preeework  is  meant  work  printed  with  \ 
the  best  paper  and  ink,  and  with  the  utmost ; 
care  at  a  hand  press. 

Presto  (Ital).    In  Music.    [Tuce.] 
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Vreamnptioii  of  &aw«  The  assuming 
the  truth  of  a  certain  state  of  facts  by  the 
ordinary  custom  of  the  lair.  It  is  either  9'ttrts 
et  de  jure,  which  is  a  presumption  which  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary  can  be  admitted  to 
traverse,  as  the  presumption  of  incapacity  in  a 
minor  with  guardians  to  act  without  their  con- 
sent ;  or  it  is  juris  only,  which  may  b^  tra- 
versed by  evidence,  as  where  the  property  of 
goods  is  presumed  to  bo  in  the  possessor  until 
the  contrary  is  shown. 
VreanmytlTe  Betr.  [Hsnt.] 
Pretender.  The  name  by  which  the  Che- 
valier Charles  Stuart  and  his  father  are  usually 
known,  from  their  having  pretended  a  right  to 
the  British  crown,  from  which  they  had  been 
ezdnded. 

Prewarioetlon  (Lat  prtsvaricatio,  a  going 
in  a  crooked  direction).  In  Boman  criminal 
law,  several  special  kinds  of  fraud  have  been 
so  entitled ;  in  particular,  that  of  an  agent  or 
advocate,  who  by  collusion  with  the  opposite 
party  damages  his  employer.  The  popular 
English  sense  of  the  word  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. 

Preventer.  On  Shipboard,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  rope,  chain,  bolt,  &c.,  which  is 
placed  either  temporarily  or  permanently  as  a 
deputy  or  duplicate  for  another  similar  instru- 
ment Its  object  is  to  relieve  the  other  rope, 
&c.,  or  to  take  its  place  in  the  event  of  carry- 
ing away. 

Prewention  (Lat  prtevenio,  looms  before). 
In  Civil  Law,  prevention  takes  place  where  one 
of  two  parties  equally  authorised  to  commence 
legal  proceedings  does  so,  and  thereby  forestalls 
the  otiier. 
PrewenttTO  Bervioe.  [Coast  Ouard.] 
Previove  Qaeatlon«  Tbe.  In  English 
parliament4iry  usage  (whence  it  has  been 
borrowed  in  the  practice  of  other  legislative 
bodies)  the  previous  question  is  termed  by 
Mr.  May  {Parliamentary  Practice)  'an  in- 
genious mode  of  avoiding  a  vote  on  any  ques- 
tion which  is  proposed.'  When  a  question  is 
about  to  be  put  by  the  Speaker  (in  the  House 
of  Commons — the  usage  of  its  committees  is 
different),  a  member  may  interpose  by  moving 
that  the  same  question  'be  now  put,'  and  if 
this  be  negatived,  then  the  main  question  can- 
not be  put  at  that  time.    [Pabijamsmt.] 

PrtrfttatoOf  Coore  (Fr.  courts  of  prMts 
or  provosts).  Certain  tribunals  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  which  existed  in  France  before 
the  Revolution,  and  were  for  a  short  time  re- 
established in  1816. 
Priam.  In  Mythology.  [Paats.] 
Prlapus  (Gr.).  In  Mythology,  a  son  of 
Dionvsus  (Bacchus)  and  AphroditA  (Venus); 
but  thsre  are  several  accoimts  of  his  parentage. 
He  was  looked  on  as  the  cause  of  fertility  to  fruits 
and  fiocks.  From  the  worship  specially  paid 
to  him  at  Lampsacus,  he  is  often  spoken  of  as 
Hellespontiacus.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  8 ;  Ov.  Fast.  i. 
415.)  [LiMOA ;  Mtstbbibs  ;  Phaixus  ;  Yoxi.] 
Prloe  (Oer.  preis,  Fr.  prix,  from  Lat 
pretium).    In  Political  Economy,  the  estimate 
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in  numey  of  the  value  of  any  article  in  demand.  .  of  any  other  oommodity,  the  effects  would  h;\ve 
It  has  been    diatingaiahed  as  twofold :    the   shown  themselyes  more  slowly.    It  is,  we  be- 


nitiiral  price,  i.  e.  the  ratio  which  the  money 
nine  of  oommoditiefl  has  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
doerion ;  and  the  market  price,  i.  e.  the  rate 
•tvhich,  consequent  on  supply  and  demand, 
ft  eommodity  is  exchanged  for  money,  at  any 
ptxticular  time.    The  market  price  continually 
oicillates  about  the  natural  price;  it  is  occasion- 
ally below  it,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
mftj  far  exceed  it.     The  two  will  coincide  only 
when  the  demand  lisea  and  ialls  exactly  with 
the  supply,  a  state  of  prices  which  cannot,  of 
oraite,  erer  be  permanently  secured.    Further- 
more, price  is  to  be  distinguished  firam  value. 
False  IS  either  relative  to.3ie  cost  of  produe- 
tioB,  or  to  the  demand  which  is  made  for  the 
eDouBodity,  but  values  exchange  exactly  against 
values.    In  price,  however,  two  elements  have 
to  be  oonsiaered :    not  only  the  value  of  the 
article  sold,  but  the  cost  of  producing  the  ge* 
Bcsal  measure,  money,  has  to  be  tAken  into 
aooounL     Hence  there  may  be  a  rise  or  fall  in 
prices^  consequent  not  upon  the  cost  of  pro- 
dueticm  or  the  demand  of  purchasers,  but  upon 
the  relatxve  value  of  the  precious  metals.    Thus 
the  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
wool  or  any  other  commodity  will  remain  the 
■asM ;  for  if  a  quarter  of  wheat  costs  as  much 
to  produce  as  forty  pounds  of  wool  do,  the  value 
of  the  measure  and  the  weight  will  be  identical. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  general  rise  in 
vatoes.     But  prices  have  risen  and  fiiUen  -ao- 
eording  to  the  deamess  or  cheapness  of  the  pre- 
doas  metals.  For  instance,  a  quarter  of  wheat 
was  worth,  say,  6m.  8J.  five  hundred  years  ago, 
and  is  wovth  60«.  now,  i.  e.  there  is  a  rise  in 
price  anoontang  to  seven  and  a  half  times, 
partly  nmseqsent  upon  the  diminution  of  the 
weight  of  silver  in  the  same  denomination  of 
CDzsency,  partly  because  silver  is  procured  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  L  e.  at  less  labour,  at  present 
than  at  that  time. 

The  history  of  the  great  change  of  prices 
vlnch  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
■ot  yet  been  written.  It  was  due  partly  to  a 
ndical  change  in  the  currency,  partly  to  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals  over  the 
Old  Worid  consequent  upon  their  discovery  in 
the  Kew.  Had  these  metals  been  produced  and 
distztbuted  according  to  the  general  process  by 
vhieh  mines  axe  woiked  at  present,  though  there 
nn  be  no  doubt  that  a  rise  in  prices  must  have 
•▼eataally  taken  place  owing  to  the  compara- 
trra  ease  with  which  silver  was  found,  ^et  the 
£aets  would  have  been  different,  both  m  cha- 
ncter  and  degree.    After  the  occupation  of 


lieve,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  discoveries  of 
gold  and  silver  in  California,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  have  been  turned  to  account  by 
the  labour  of  voluntary  colonists,  that,  pro- 
digious as  has  been  the  amount  added  to  the 
stock  of  bulUon  possessed  by  the  civilised  world, 
the  rise  in  prices  which  is  suspected  U)  have 
ensued  &om  this  addition  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubts  and  if  decided  affirmatively  may  be  even 
then  assigned  to  other  and  co-ordinate  causes. 

The  price  of  a  commodity  is  not  based  upon 
its  rarity,  or  on  its  utility,  but  on  the  demand 
for -it,  Le.  on  the  difScnlty  of  satisfying  the 
desire  of  possessing  it.  Some  of  the  metals 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  are  of 
excessive  rarity,  being  disseminated  in  the 
ore  from  which  they  are  taken  in  very  minute 
quantities,  as  for  instance  by  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  ton.  But,  except  to  those  who 
are  carious,  they  have  no  value,  and  no  pricey 
and  will  have  none  unless  some  use  in  the 
arts,  which  shall  create  a  demand  commensu- 
rate with  the  cost  of  producing  them,  should 
hereafter  arise,  and  thus  create  a  need  of 
them.  This  was  the  case  with  the  metal 
platinum.  When  it  was  first  discovered,  it  was 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  of  a  very 
slightly  coherent  powder.  As  in  the  existing 
state  of  chemical  science,  it  was  wholly  in* 
fusible,  it  could  not  be  made  to  possess  the 
ordinary  qualities  of  the  useful  metals,  mal- 
leability and  ductility.  When,  however,  Dr. 
WoUaston  discovered  a  means  of  welding  it^ 
and  its  remarkable  properties  in  this  shape  be- 
came known,  it  became  an  artide  of  great  com- 
mercial value,  having  been  employe,  to  form 
stUls  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  add,  a 
commodity  in  its  concentrated  form  of  such 
mercantile  importance,  that  it0  consumption  is 
said  to  be  the  measure  of  the  economical  pro- 
gress of  a  nation.  Again,  the  utility  of  some 
oljects  is  of  immediate  and  permanent  signi- 
flcance.  Human  life  can  be  continued  but  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  absence  of  air,  or  when  its 
supply  is  scanty,  or  when  its  quality  is  de- 
praved. But  air,  since  there  is  no  difBcnlty  in 
procuring  it»  has  no  value  and  no  price.  In 
deep  mines,  or  in  diving  beUs,  it  has  a  price^ 
because  labour  is  necessary  to  supply  it ;  in 
other  words,  because  it  is  difficult  of  attainment. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  difficulty  of 
production,  and  demand,  concur  in  elevating 
the  price  of  commodities,  certain  general  rules 
may  be  laid  down  which  may  be  said  to  denote 
j  the  laws  which  govern  the  rise  and  fidl  in  the 


Pen  by  the  ^janiards,  the  mines  whence  the  price  of  commodities,  the  value  of  money  being 
kt^Baat  quaati^  of  the  new  silver  was  procured .  supposed  to  remain  unchanged. 
we  uwked  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  {  1.  In  commodities  of  urgent  demand,  but  of 
natives ;  and  the  silver  having  been  procured  such  a  quantity  as  cannot  he  susceptible  of  im- 
^  httle  cost  to  those  who  reaped  the  frnit  |  mediate  increase,  the  price  of  a  deficient  supply 
fi  this  labour,  was  exchanged  cheaply  against ;  will  rise  far  above  the  ordinary  rate,  the  aggre- 
UBooitedcosuiiodities.  If,  however,  the  mines  gate  quantity  available  for  consumption  aelling 
had  been  worked  by  voluntary  kbour,  the  for  a  far  lareer  sum  than  the  ordinary  amowit 
•ddiliQa  would  have  been  more  gradual,  and  could  be  sold  for.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
tkseoitQf  pBodnction  being  folly  equal  to  that  withtheamoontof  food  in  a  city  which  is  closely 
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l>e9ieged,  and  in  that  possessed  by  a  nation 
which  imports  no  supplies  from  abroad,  when- 
ever a  dearth  or  famine  arises.  In  this  country, 
during  the  existence  of  the  com  hiws,  the  nation 
put  itself  Toluntarily  into  a  state  of  sieee,  and 
suffered  the  erils  of  famine  when  it  nad  all 
the  means  of  plenty.  At  the  present  time,  as 
trade  in  com  is  free,  communication  rapid,  and 
the  harvest  goes  on  over  the  world  all  the 
year  round,  the  contingency  of  a  dearth  in  the 
necessaries  of  Ufe,  as  far  as  bread  is  concerned, 
is  as  remote  as  the  risk  of  a  general  deficiency  of 
harvests  over  the  whole  world  could  be. 

2.  In  commodities  the  demand  for  which  is 
constant,  but  the  supply  is  absolutely  fiked, 
the  price  of  the  commodity  will  rise  with  the 
demand,  and  will  stop  only  with  the  contin- 
gency of  the  rate  of  profit  or  satisfaction  not 
being  realised  on  the  purchase.  This  is  the 
case  with  land  available  for  building  or  culta- 
ration.  There  is  no  known  limit  which  can  be 
put  to  the  rent  or  purchase  (the  two  terms  dif- 
lering  only  as  annual  and  permanent  posses- 
sion) of  land  which  is  demanded  for  buildings 
in  advantageous  sites  for  commerce,  as  long  as 
a  rate  of  profit  may  be  procured  on  the  land 
thus  rented  or  purchased.  A  rise  in  the  rent, 
or  in  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  land,  is 
derived  wholly  from  increased  production ;  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  whether  in  trade 
or  agriculture,  is  as  yet,  and  long  will  be,  en 
indeterminate  quantity,  for  in  all  likelihood 
the  rate  of  production  from  the  soil  of  this 
<^ountry,  even  in  the  existing  state  of  agricul- 
tural science,  is  only  half  what  it  might  be 
were  it  possible  to  apply  larger  capital  to  the 
soil  by  the  liberation  of  land  from  some  of  the 
real  burdens  which  affect  it,  the  hindrances, 
namely,  to  itstlistribution. 

S.  Li  commodities  the  demand  for  which 
is  steady,  and  the  supply  capable  of  extension 
at  increased  cost  to  the  producer,  the  price  will 
rise  steadily  according  to  the  demand  and  the 
increased  cost.  Thus  clothing  can  be  manu- 
factured from  several  materials.  A  deficiency 
in  the  supply^  of  one  of  these  will  be  met  by 
an  increased  rise  of  another.  Thus,  were  cot- 
ton the  only  material  available  for  clothing, 
the  deficiency  of  the  American  market  would 
have  raised  the  price  of  clothing  at  a  rate 
analogous  but  not  equal  to  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  food  consequent  upon  a  general  scarcity. 
It  would  not  be  an  equal  rise  in  price,  for  a 
greater  economy  may  be  maintained  in  the  use 
of  clothes  than  in  that  of  food«  The  full 
rise  was,  however,  met  to  some  extent  by 
the  use  of  other  raw  materials,  as  wool,  silk, 
flax,  alpaca,  and  the  like.  So  it  has  constantly 
been  found  that  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
a  great  convenience  of  life  from  one  source  is 
met  by  the  discovery  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
utility  in  some  new  quaurter.  The  hindrances 
put  on  the  use  of  cane  sugar  during  the  great 
fVench  war,  led  to  the  cultivation  of  beet  for 
the  supply  of  this  commodity.  A  similar 
cause  suggested  the  discovery  of  certain  sources 
of  saltpetfe.  A  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
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hemp  has  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  jute. 
Deficiencies  in  the  raw  material  of  paper  have 
led  to  the  use,  as  yet  partial,  of  o&ier  tissues 
than  cotton  and  fiax.  It  has  been  stated, 
though  on  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  that 
the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  the 
American  Union  during  the  late  civil  war  has 
been  the  means  by  which  economical  di.9- 
coveries  of  great  importance  have  been  made 
in  some  of  the  states  which  composed  the 
extinct  Southern  confederacy. 

4.  In  commodities  which  can  be  produced 
in  indefinite  quantities  at  no  increased  cost, 
or  at  only  such  an  increase  as  is  due  to  the 
demand  for  labour,  the  price,  even  if  demand 
increases  greatly,  will  be  affected  only  to  a 
slight  extent.  ThvtB  iron  and  coal  can  as  yet^ 
it  appears,  be  supplied  from  this  country  in 
inde^ite  quantities,  the  amount  produced 
being  determined  solely  by  demand.  In  this 
<»se,  if  labour  be  abundant  and  the  competi- 
tion for  land  from  which  these  articles  can  be 
obtained  is  not  so  great  as  to  create  a  general 
rise  in  rents  for  mining  localities,  prices  will 
remain  stationary.  Even  when  a  rise  in  rents 
is  effected,  and  labour  is  comparatively  dear, 
improvements  in  the  process  of  production  may 
serve  to  neutralise  the  consequences  which 
might  otherwise  have  fallen  on  consumers. 
Thus  the  consumption  of  coal  and  iron  for  the 
home  and  forngn  trade  has  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent  during  the  last  two  years,  but 
without  a  corresponding  rise  in  price.  Here, 
again,  the  theory  which  concludes  that  a  great 
fall  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  the  precious  metals,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
a,  generul  rise  in  prices  has  occurred,  may  be 
rdnited,  if  it  be  shown,  first,  that  these  metals 
have  been  produced  at  equal  cost  to  the  miner, 
or,  which  is  far  more  important,  have  been 
procured  at  equal  cost  by  the  exporter  of 
them. 

6.  In  commodities  whose  use  is  wholly 
voluntary,  a  great  deficiency  of  supply  may 
occur  without  any  great  increase  of  price. 
Thus  the  price  of  wine  in  countries  where 
the  use  of  this  stimulant  is  confined  to  a  small 
section  of  the  community,  and  only  the  better 
growths  are  consume(i,  may  not  rise  very 
markedly  even  when  the  vintage  has  failed  to 
a  very  gre-at  extent.  Spanish  white  wines,  we 
are  told,  have  risen  largely  in  price  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  This,  however,  is 
not  due  to  deficiency  of  crops,  but  to  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  demand,  consequent  on  a 
greater  inclination  and  a  wider  power  of  pur- 
chase among  the  comnlunity.  In  short,  where 
the  article  is  one  of  voluntary  use,  a  slight 
increase  in  prite,  or  even  a  threatened  increase 
of  price,  may  stop  demand,  and  arrest  the  en- 
hancement of  the  market  value. 

Vrlee  of  Money.  This  expression  is  ex- 
ceedingly ambi^ous.  It  means  occasionally 
the  rate  at  which  the  precious  metiils  are  pro- 
cured in  exchange  for  other  commodities.  In 
this  sense  the  laws  which  govern  the  price  of 
gold  and  silver  are  in  no  way  different  frooi 
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thoie  which  regnLite  the  cost  of  other  commo- 
dities. It  10  by  means  of  these  laws  that  the 
pfedoQs  metals  are  distribated  over  the  world, 
the  demand,  namely,  for  their  use  in  commerce 
and  the  arts,  and  the  power  of  exchange  which 
the  possessor  of  erery  object  in  demand  holds 
ID  the  sereral  markets  dT  the  world.  It  may 
•lao^  and  often  does  mean,  the  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  capital  may  be  lent  or  borrowed ;  in 
QCher  woids,  me  ftdness  with  which  credit  is 
pyea  or  taken,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is, 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges^ 
i.e.  by  the  need  which  there  may  be  of  export* 
ing  money  or  increased  quantities  of  ^^oods  at 
lover  prices  in  order  to  equalise  transactions,  and 
Vt  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  advances  made  by 
bankers  and  bill  brokers.  The  origin  of  this 
use  of  the  phrase,  the  price  of  money^  to  ex- 
press what  is  in  eflfect  the  price  of  credit,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  universal,  and  indeed  necessary 
practice  of  estimating  all  values  by  money 
prices.  The  money  is  a  mere  instrument,  often 
being  but  the  basis  of  a  series  of  transactions 
representing  in  their  aggregate  amount  much 
more  than  the  gold  and  silver  in  which  thev 
are  estimated.  For  the  phenomena  whicn 
characterise  these  fiurts,  see  Disoomrr  and 
ExcHAsroE.  • 

T^rke  at  the  Mint,  or  Mint  Price, — ^The  value 
of  gold  at  the  Mint  is  S/.  17i.  lO^d,  the  ounce, 
British  standard,  and  any  person  may  bring 
gold  of  standard  value  to  the  Mint  in  quanti- 
ti4>9  of  Dot  less  than  10,0001.  in  value,  and 
receive  in  exchange,  after  the  time  necessarily 
spent  in  manu&cturing  the  same  into  current^, 
th^  same  amount,  weight  for  weight,  in  ^Id 
eoins^  the  rate  of  coinage  being  1,869  soverei^s 
to  40  lbs.  troy  weight  of  gold,  the  gold  being 
H  fine-  The  expression,  therefore,  Mint  price 
ofpold,  only  denotes  the  value  of  the  currency 
eoatained  in  the  troy  ounce. 

The  general  theory  of  prices,  and  the 
laigest  information  as  to  prices  of  commodities, 
a&'l  the  causes  which  have  induced,  during  the 
fcirtory  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  fluc- 
tsatioDs  in  prices,  are  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  Todce,  continued  by  Mr. 
Krwmafcfa.  Of  all  the  questions  discussed  in 
tiv^e  Tolomes,  those  of  the  prices  of  com  and 
th«  price  of  mercantile  acoommcdation  are  the 
pnst  important.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  reason- 
ing 00  both  these  heads  has  been  oontro- 
▼enial  Dissertations  on  the  causes  which 
iodnee  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  food  have, 
it  is  true,  been  rendered  comparatively  unim- 
fortsot  bv  the  changes  which  have  happily 
oi^mmd  in  consequence  of  the  reform  of  the 
tuiir  and  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  but  the 
<{veatioD  whether  the  price  of  money,  in  the 
twhnieal  sense  of  the  rate  of  discount,  has  not 
^leen  nade  liable  to  excessive  fluctuation,  is  still 
ftB  open  one.  On  one  point  all  persons  are 
tf^roei,  that  there  is  nothing  wUch  is  more 
desirable  for  producer,  dealer,  and  consumer, 
than  a  geQeraUy  uniform  price,  and  that  any- 
thing  which  reduces  the  oscillations  of  the 
aarket  price  to  the  lowest  posnble  amount  in 
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relation  to  the  natural  price,  is  of  tne  highetft 
importance  and  benefit 

Prtoea  of  rorelfB  Vroanee.  The  price 
of  an  article  procured  from  a  foreisn  country 
depends  not  upon  the  cost  at  which  it  is 
produced,  but  on  the  cost  at  which,  it  is  pro- 
cured. For  instance,  the  cost  of  a  cask  of 
Spanish  wine  is  determined  not  by  the 
price  of  labour,  the  rate  of  profit^  imd  the 
rent  of  land  in  Spain,  but  by  the  dements 
which  make  up  the  cost  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities  against  which  the  wine  is  ex- 
changed in  the  country  to  which  it  is  exported. 
Were  all  transactions  between  countries  carried 
on  in  money,  the  rule  would  still  hold  good, 
though  to  a  less  extent;  for  money  is  produced 
and  imported  just  as  any  other  commodity  is,  by 
exchange  for  other  commodities,  and  the  specie 
may  be  procured  by  one  countiy  at  cheaper 
rates  than  it  can  be  by  others,  in  case,  how- 
ever, that  both  countries  produced  gold  and 
silver,  and  produced  them  at  the  same  cost,  the 
price  of  a  commodity  like  that  of  wine  would 
be  e^ual  in  the  two  countries,  with  the  addi- 
tion m  the  case  of  the  importing  country  of  the 
cost  of  carriage.  Such  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances can,  however,  occur  but  xarely,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  wholly  hypothetical.  Hence 
it  may  h9ppen,  that,  value  for  value,  a  com- 
modity can  be  procured  at  cheaper  rates  in  an 
importing  country,  than  it  is  in  the  country 
which  produces  it,  and  if  the  cost  of  carriage 
were  omitted,  continually  would  be.  Hence, 
also,  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  may  be 
lower  in  countries  which  do  not  produce  them, 
than  in  countries  which  do. 

Fri€k  Voat.  In  Architecture,  a  post  in 
wooden  buildings  firamed  intermediately  be- 
tween  two  principal  ones.  The  term  is  gene- 
rally used  to  express  the  intermediate  post 
between  two  guide  ones  that  are  driven  into 
the  ground  in  the  case  of  a  wooden  fencing. 

Vrtekinr  IFp*  In  Architecture,  the  first 
coating  of  lime  and  hair  in  wOrk  of  three 
coats  upon  lath.  It  is  executed  in  London 
with  coarse  stuff  made  with  road  drift  or 
Thames  sand;  and  the  surface  is  scratched 
over  with  the  trowel  to  enable  the  succeeding 
coats  to  obtun  a  better  hold  of  the  pricking- 
up  coat. 

Prlekles.  In  Botany,  the  hard,  sharp- 
pointed  conical  processes  found  on  the  epi- 
dermis of  plants. 

Frtokljr  Asli.  The  name  of  the  Xanthoxy^ 
Ion  fraxineum, 

Prteklj  Year.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
Opuntia  or  Indian  Fig. 

driest  (A.-Sax.  preost;  Gr.  9pt^fi&T€pos, 
elder).  In  Christian  churches,  a  minister  who 
presides  over  the  spiritual  affidrs  of  a  congrega- 
tion. The  word  is  by  many  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  Gree][  lepe^t,  who,  like  the  Jewish 
priest,  had  both  a  sacrificial  and  mediatorial 
chnracter;  and  this  idea  is  embodied  in  the 
Catholic  or  sacerdotal  theory  of  the  Christian 
priesthood. 

—        (Ut,  the  fint  ways).    In 
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Medicine,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Vtimare.  A  certain  allowance  paid  by  the 
Bhipper  or  consigner  of  goods  to  the  master  and 
sailors  of  a  vessel  for  loading  the  same.  It 
varies  in  different  places  aoeoroung  to  their  re- 
spective customs. 

Wtimmry  or  VHmltlTO.  In  Qeologv, 
rocks  underlying  the  ordinary  and  recognisable 
fossiliferous  ro^  of  a  district  have  in  the 
early  days  of  geology  been  called  bv  these 
names.  The  names  assume  that  such  rocks 
were  formed  before  those  which  contain  fossils  ; 
an  assumption  not  at  all  safe,  since  many  rocks 
distinctly  igneous  and  plutonic  are  comparatively 
modem.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  we 
have  any  of  the  primary  or  primitive  rocks 
of  the  earth  brought  to  the  surface  for  our 
examination.  Some  are  certainly  very  an- 
cient, but  they  may  have  been  modified  from 
formations  yet  more  ancient  The  terms  ^- 
pogetiBt  crystalline^  and  tnetamorphio  express 
simple  facts  of  observation,  and  are  far  more 
convenient. 

Vflimarj  AsaenkbUes.  A  name  applied 
to  those  assemblies  in  which  all  the  citizens 
have  a  right  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  as 
distinguished  from  representative  parliaments. 
Primary  assemblies  are  of  necessity  prac- 
ticable only  in  small  states,  such  as  ancient 
Athens,  and  seem  to  require  the  existence  of  a 
dependent  class  shut  out  from  all  political 
privilege,  and  perhaps  deprived  even  of  per- 
sonal hberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  supply 
to  the  members  a  higher  political  education 
than  that  which  is  available  for  the  generality 
of  citizens  in  large  states  governed  by  repre- 
sentative parliaments.  (Freeman's  History  of 
Federal  Guvemmentf  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.) 

Vrimary  Colours.  The  principal  colours 
into  which  a  ray  of  white  solar  light  may  be 
decomposed  or  separated.  Newton  supposed 
them  to  be  seven :  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet  Mayer  considered  some 
of  these  to  be  secondary  colours,  and  that  there 
are  only  three  primary  colours  in  the  solar 
Bpe<^trum ;  nam^y,  red,  ydlow,  and  blue,  cer- 
tain proportions  of  which  constitute  white  light 
and  all  the  other  colours.  {Opera  ineeUta, 
1775.)  Dr.  Young  assumes  red,  green,  and 
violet  as  the  fundamental  colours.  (Lectures 
on  Nat.  PkU.  p.  439.) 

It  is  now  known  that  every  portion  of  the 
spectrum  is  a  primazy  or  pure  colour,  and  can- 
not be  resolved  by  further  refraction ;  conse- 
quently it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  some  of 
theprismatic  colours  are  produced  by  the  super- 
position of  others,  as  green  by  blue  and  yellow, 
orange  by  red  and  yellow,  &c  [Chbohatigs  ; 
Light.] 

Frlmato  (Lat  primas,  primatis).  A  prelate 
of  superior  dignity  and  authority.  In  England, 
the  archbishop  of  York  is  entitled  Primate  of 
England;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, Pri- 
mate of  all  England. 

Prlmatea  (Lat).  The  name  given  by 
Linnsus  to  the  first  order  of  animals  in  his 
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Systema  Naturm,  which  associated  man  with 
the  monkeys  and  bats,  and  corresponded  to 
the  Bimana,  Quadrumana,  and  Cheiroptera  of 
Cuvier. 

Vrlme  (Lat.  primus,  first).  In  Arithmetic, 
two  numbers  are  said  to  hepritne  to  each  other, 
or  one  number  is  said  to  be  prime  to  the  other, 
when  the  two  have  no  common  measure  except 
unity.  A  prime  number,  frequently  termed  a 
prime,  is  one  which  is  not  exactly  divisible  by 
any  other  number  except  itself  and  unity.  In 
the  theory  of  numbers,  complex  primes  are  also 
considered.    [Imtbosr.] 

We  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  general 
method  for  finding  primes,  although  there  are 
many  ways  of  detecting  whether  an  assigned 
number  is  or  is  not  prime.  [FBaMA.T*s  and 
Wilson's  Tsbobbms.]  Vega's  Tables  give  all 
primes  less  than  400,000. 

For  properties  of  prime  numbers,  see  Fer- 
mut's  edition  of  Diophantus ;  Eulei's  Algebra, 
and  Analysis  li\finitorum;  Legendre,  Essai  sur 
la  Thiorie  dee  Nombres;  Barh)Vs  Elementary 
Investigations,  ^o, ;  and  especially  the  Bisqui^ 
sitiones  Arithmetioa  of  Gauss,  of  which  there 
is  a  French  translation  by  Delisle.  Much 
useful  information  on  the  subject  will  also  be 
found  in  Prof.  J.  S.«3mith's  Report  on  the 
Theory  of  Numbers  in  the  Proc,  of  Brit.  Assoc, 
for  1859^5. 

Vrlma  and  mMmate  Satioo.  A  method 
of  calculation  invented  by  Newton,  and  employ- 
ed in  the  Prineipia,  being  an  extension  and  sim- 
plification of  the  ancient  method  of  exhaustions. 
It  may  be  thus  explained :  Let  there  be  twc 
variable  quantities  constantly  approaching  each 
other  in  value,  so  that  their  ratio  or  quotient 
euutiniuilly  approaches  to  imity,  and  at  last 
difiers  from  unity  by  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity ;  the  tdtifnate  ratio  of  these  two  quan- 
tities is  said  to  be  a  ratio  of  equality.  In 
general,  when  different  variable  quantities  re- 
spectively and  simultaneously  approach  other 
quantities  considered  as  invariable,  so  that  the 
differences  between  the  variable  and  invariable 
quantities  become  at  the  same  time  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  the  ultimate  ratios  of 
the  variables  are  che  ratios  of  the  invari- 
able quantities  or  Umits,  to  which  they  con- 
tinuallv  and  simultaneously  approach.  They 
are  called  prime  ratios  or  ultimate  ratios, 
according  as  the  ratios  of  the  variables  are 
considered  as  receding  from,  or  approaching  to, 
the  ratios  of  the  limits.    (Principia,  book  i.) 

Vrlme  Vortloal.  In  Astronomy,  the  ver- 
tical circle  of  the  sphere  which  intersects  the 
meridian  at  right  angles,  and  passes  through 
the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon.  In 
dialling,  prime  vertical  dials  are  those  which 
are  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical, 
or  a  plane  parallel  to  it. 

Vrlmer.    This  word,  signifying  originally 
a  religious  work  employed  m  tiie  Roman  Ca 
tholic  service,  is  now  generally  used  to  denote 
the  first  book  for  children. 

pRiVBB.  In  Artillery,  a  small  supple* 
mentary  tube,  used  with  Uie  forty-pounder  and 
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•rTen-indi  icrew  breech-loading  gana.  It  is 
plaeed  in  the  horisontal  ^art  of  the  vent  before 
tbe  Tent-piece  ia  placed  in  the  gun,  its  object 
being  to  commiinicate  the  fiame  from  the  ozdi- 
0417  tobe  to  the  cartridge. 

VftaMr  Batotn  (Nor.  Fr.).  An  ancient 
bnnch  of  the  royal  prerogatiye  in  England, 
br  vhich  it  had  possession  for  a  year  of  the 
Uods  and  tenements  of  which  a  tenant  in 
capito  died  seised,  if  the  heir  was  of  full  age ; 
or,  if  not,  until  he  was  of  age.    [TmroeB.] 

FrlBlae  (Lat.  primus,  >rf^).  In  Botany, 
the  outermost  sac  or  covering  of  an  orule ; 
other  composed  of  oellular  tissue  only,  or 
tnTened  by  numerous  veins  or  bundles  of 
tibea. 

VrlaUaff  (Lat.  primus).  In  Architecture, 
th^  fint  coat  ^painting. 

Pboomo.  When  the  steam  leaves  a  boiler, 
it  carries  over  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
wtXft  in  little  globules  given  off  by  the  bub- 
bles that  come  to  the  surface,  and  there  burst. 
This  quantity  is  sometimes  very  great  when 
a  lai^  passage  is  opened,  on  account  of  the 
eboliition  which  ficequently  causes  the  water 
to  pass  over  in  the  state  of  a  substance  re- 
sembling soap  cords.  The  water  so  thrown  off 
ia  technically  said  to  prime.  This  is  a  great 
■ounce  of  annoyance  and  loss  of  power. 

ViiaUaff  and  XACSinff*  The  alternate 
ueeleration  and  retardation  of  the  times  of 
high  water,  caused  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  son  and  moon.     [Llooiko.] 

Frlmlpllwft  (Lat).  In  Roman  History, 
the  Dsme  of  the  centurion  of  the  first  cohort  of 
a  Ifgion,  who  had  charge  of  the  eagle.  (Smith, 
Dktimaty  of  Grtek  and  Soman  Antiquities, 
ut  '  EzerdtuB ; '  Mhn.  de  FAead,  tUs  Inter . 
ToLxxxii.) 

9r»mmm  (Lat).  The  first  fruits  of  any 
pndaction  of  the  earth,  which  were  uniformly 
eMueoated  to  the  Deity  by  all  the  nations  of 
•Bticpiity.    [F1B8T  Fruits.] 

VHniltlve  (Lat  primitivus,  first  of  its 
Krf).    In  Geology.     [Pbimabt.] 

Pauirriv.  In  (Grammar,  a  word  neither 
derived  from  any  oth«*r  language,  nor  com- 
ponnded  from  any  other  words  of  the  same. 

Vrtatltwa  Cotonra.  In  Fainting,  these 
cohnrs  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  firom  the 
aixtores  of  which  other  colours  may  be  ob- 
tained—the secondary,  and  the  tertiary ;  and 
bv  the  addition  of  white  or  black,  ereiy  variety 
of  tint  may  be  acquired. 

9rtetttw«»  CMBplete.  [Diffebbntiai. 
Eacanoifs.] 

»ii1Ur»  MellioAlsts.    [Rantbbs.] 

9HaatUwm  Boots.  In  Algebra,  an  imaginaiy 
a*^  Mot  of  unity  is  said  to  be  primitive  when  it 
ia  not  at  the  same  time  a  root  of  unity  of  a 
Wer  Oder  than  the  n**.  If  pi,|>s  .  .  .  .  pr 
dcMte  the  prime  factors  of  fi,  then  there  are 
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stitute  the  complete  series  of  n'^  roots  of  1. 
The  successive  powers  of  a  non-primitive  root, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  yield  a  certain  number 
of  the  complete  set  of  roots.  [Boors  of  Ukitt.] 
In  the  theory  of  numbers,  the  roots  of  a 
binomial  congruence  s^s\  (mod.  p),  where  p 
is  a  prime  number,  which  are  not  at  the  same 
time  roots  of  any  other  oongmenoe  of  the  same 
form,  and  of  lower  degree,  are  also  called  primt- 
tive  roots  appertaining  to  the  exponent  n.  Their 
number  is  the  same  as  before,  and  equal  to  the 
number  of  primes  less  than  n.  As  before,  too, 
the  characteristic  property  of  the  primitive  roots 
of  a  congruence  is  that  the  residues  of  the  suc- 
cessive powers  of  any  one  of  them  constitute 
the  complete  set  of  roots,  primitive  and  non- 
primitive,  of  that  congruence.  Thus  the  con- 
gruence x*  =  l  (mod.  5)  has  the  primitive  roots 

2  and  8,  and  me  non-primitive  roota  1  and  4. 
In  fact,  the  successive  powers  of  2  are  2, 4,  8, 16, 
whose  residues  for  the  modulus  6  are  re- 
spectively 2,  4,  3,  1.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
powers  of  4,  viz.  4, 16,  64,  256,  have  the  residues 
4,  1,  4,  1,  which  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  set 
of  roots. 

The  above  roots  2  and  3  are  also  called  tho 
primitive  roots  of  5,  and  generally  the  primitive 
roots  of  the  congruence  xf-^  =  l  (mod.  p)  are 
called  the  primitive  roots  of  the  prime  number 
p.  The  following  determination  of  the  primitive 
roots  of  7  will  further  illustrate  the  general 
method;  for  further  details,  treatises  on  the 
theory  of  numbers  must  be  consulted.  From 
the  series  of  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  reject  1, 
2,  4,  which  are  quadratic  residues ;  the  num- 
bers 3, 5,  and  6  remain,  of  which  6,  as  being  the 
residue  of  a  cube,  must  be  also  rejected,  when 

3  aud  5  will  alone  remain  as  primitive  roots  of 
7.  Desmarest,  inhi^  Thiorie  des  Nombres,  Paris 
1852,  has  given  a  table  containing  the  primitive 
roots  of  all  primes  less  than  10,000. 

Piimogenltiure*  The  right  of  the  eldest 
son,  and  those  who  derive  through  the  eldest 
son,  to  succeed  to  the  property  of  the  ancestor. 
Among  ancient  nations,  the  Jews  alone  appear, 
as  far  as  is  known,  to  have  recognisea  this 
usage  aihong  their  institutions.  For  some  notice 
of  the  policy  of  the  system  of  primogeniture, 
see  Succession,  Law  of. 

Primordial  ITtriele.  In  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology, the  first  layer  of  protoplasm  thrown 
duwn  over  the  interior  of  a  vegetable  cell. 

Primroeo  (from  pryme  rolles,  its  name  in 
old  books  and  MSS.  &c.  *  It  is  called  Pryme 
Rolles  of  pryme  tyme,  because  it  beareth  the 
first  flowre  inpryme  time.'  Chaucer  writes  it 
primirole),  Tnis  common  little  plant  affords 
an  extraordinary  example  of  blundering.  Pri- 
mirole is  an  abbreviation  of  Fr.  primeverole, 
Ital.  prima verola,  dim.  of  prima  vera,  from  flor 
di  pnma  vera,  the  first  spring  flower.  Primi- 
role, as  an  outlandish  unmteUigible  word,  was 
soon  &miliarised  into  prime  rolles,  and  thus 
into  primrose.  The  rightful  claimant  of  the 
name,  strange  to  say,  is  the  daisy.  (Prior,  Names 
of  British  Plants.)  The  common  Primrose  is 
the  Primula  mtgaris  of  botanists. 
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Prliniilae«0B  (Primula,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  perigynoua  Exo- 
gens  of  the  Cortusal  alliance,  inhabiting  the 
northern  and  colder  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  all  tne  regular  Monopetalous 
orders,  with  a  capsular  superior  fruit,  especially 
to  Solanacea  and  Ericace<Bf  from  both  of  which 
it  is  readilj  known  by  the  stamens  being  placed 
opposite  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla.  In  this 
respect  it  agrees  with  Myrsinaceat  which  differ 
chiefly  in  tiieir  fleshy  fruit  and  arborescent 
habit.  The  CJowslip,  Primuia  veris^  from  which 
a  sedative  wine  is  made ;  the  Primrose,  Primula 
vulgaris ;  Auricula,  Primula  auricula ;  and  the 
acnd  Cyclamen,  together  with  Anaffallis,  or 
the  herb  Pimpernel,  which  re^larly  closes  its 
flowers  at  the  approach  of  rain,  are  species  of 
this  order,  which  in  its  Tarious  genera,  and  in 
Primula  especially,  yields  us  many  beautiful 
garden  flowers. 

Prtmimi  Mobile  (Lat.).  In  the  Ptolemaic 
Astronomy,  the  outermost  sphere  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  gives  motion  to  all  the  others  (i.  e. 
those  of  the  moon,  planets,  &c.),  and  carries 
them  round  with  it  in  its  diurnal  revolution. 
Its  centre  is  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Pximiiries  or  Primary  Qnllls  {Primores^ 
Linn.).  The  largest  feathers  of  the  wings; 
they  rise  from  the  pinion-bones,  or  those  cor- 
responding to  the  metacarpus  and  digits. 

Frtnoe  (from  the  Latin  princeps,  first 
or  fore7nmt\  the  German  equivalent,  fiirst, 
has  the  same  etymological  signification).  In 
England,  this  title  is  applied  only  to  members 
of  the  royal  family;  and  in  no  case,  except 
that  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  king 
(prince  of  Wales),  is  it  connected  with  a  terri- 
torial distinction.  On  the  Continent,  the  rank 
of  princes  is  various ;  in  France,  under  the  old 
r%ime,the  title  belonged  only  to  certain  families 
of  high  distinction,  connected  with  the  royal 
blood ;  it  ranks  in  Germany  below  that  of  duke. 

Prince  of  VTalOB.  The  title  bestowed 
by  patent  on  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of 
Kngland.  The  origin  of  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales  is  as  follows :  When  Edward  J[.  sub- 
dued Wales,  he  promised  the  people  of  that 
country,  upon  condition  of  their  submission,  to 
give  them  a  prince  who  was  bom  amongst  them, 
and  who  could  speak  no  other  language.  Upon 
their  acquiescence  with  this  deceitful  offer,  he 
conferred  the  principality  of  Wales  upon  his 
second  son  Edward,  then  an  infant^  bom  with- 
in the  principality,  and  unable  to  speak  any 
language.  Edward,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Alfonso,  became  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
from  that  time  this  honour  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land. The  earldom  of  Chester,  which  is  like- 
wise usually  conferred  upon  the  heir-apparent, 
was  once  a  principality,  and  erected  into  that 
title  by  parliament  in  the  21st  of  Hichard  II. ; 
it  was  then  appointed  to  be  given  to  the  kind's 
eldest  son.  liut  the  whole  Acts  of  that  parlia- 
ment were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
although  the  earldom  has  usually  been  since 
given  ¥Fitli  the  principality  of  Wales.  The 
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prince  of  Wales,  being  the  sovereign's  eldest 
son,  is  bv  inheritance  duke  of  Cornwall  during 
the  life  of  the  sovereign,  without  any  new  crea- 
tion, and  the  revenue  of  the  present  prince  of 
Wales  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  income  of  the 
I  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  at  present  amounts 
to  upwards  of  50,000/.  a  year  ^net).    The  sc- 
'  cumulations  at  the  prince  s  majority  exceeded 
!  500,000/.     By  stat.  26  Vict,  c  1,  an  annuity 
of  40,000/.  charged  on  tlie  consolidated  fund  is 
'  provided  for  the  prince  of  Wales  during  the 
I  joint  lives  of   himself  and  the  queen.      To 
I  compass  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or 
I  violate  the  chastity  of  his  consort,  is  high  trea- 
son  within  the  statute  of  25  Ed w.  III.  The  prince 
of  Wales  has  a  household  of  his  own,  of  which 
I  the  chief  oflftcers  are  a  comptroller  and  trea- 
'  surer,  keeper  of  privy  seal,  groom  of  the  stole, 
&c. ;  besides  another  class  of  oflScers  belonging 
to  the  duchy  of  ComwalL    By  a  statute  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  issued  in  1805,  the  prince 
of  Wales  was  declared  a  constituent  part  of 
the  original  institution.    Hence  every  prince 
becomes  a  knight  of  the  Garter  the  moment 
he  is  created  prince  of  Wales.    For  the  consti- 
tutional question  raised  in  1788,  respecting  the 
right  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency, 
see  Bbgent. 

Prince's  lIBetal.  Prince  Rupert's  metal. 
The  same  as  pinchbeck.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  a  variety  therefore  of  broM,  It 
consists  of  seventy-five  parts  of  copper  and 
twenty-five  parte  of  zinc. 

Prinoepe  Benatna  (Lat).  Prince  or  first 
of  the  senate.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  citizen 
whose  name  was  inscribed  first  on  the  list  of 
the  senate  by  the  censors  was  so  called.  This 
high  dignity  was  not  connected  with  any  oAiee, 
and  was  conferred,  in  later  times,  only  on  those 
who  were  recognised  as  the  most  considerable 
citizens  of  the  state.  Before  the  second  Punic 
war,  it  seems  to  have  belonged  of  right  to 
the  oldest  of  those  who  had  held  the  office  of 
censor;  but  the  flrst  deviation  ^m  this  prac- 
tice was  in  favour  of  Fabius  Maximns.  This 
title  was  the  flrst  germ  of  the  imperial  authority 
of  Augustus.  [SBNATB.J  There  is  a  memoir 
on  the  subject  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  MSmoirea  de 
r Academic  des  Inscriptions. 

Priaoipal  (Lat.  principalis,  chief).  In 
Architecture,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  as- 
semblage of  timbers  that  form  the  support  of 
a  roof;  these  are  commonly  known  and  spoken 
of  as  a  2>air  of  principals.  It  is  also  applicKl 
to  the  main  timber  in  an  assemblage  of  caipen- 
try ;  thus,  in  a  roof  the  strong  rafters  used  for 
trussing  the  beams  are  called  principal  rafters. 

Principal.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  chief 
circumstance  in  a  work  of  art,  to  ii^iefa  the 
rest  are  to  be  subordinate. 

Pbinoipal.  The  name  by  which  the  heads  of 
the  Scottish  universities,  and  of  several  eollc^s 
at  the  English  universities,  are  distinguishea. 

Principal  Axee.  Through  any  point  o  of  a 
solid  body  or  system  of  material  particles,  three 
mutually  rectangular  lines  can  be  so  drawn  that, 
when  chosen  as  coordinate  axes,  tho  sums  'Xmy^^ 
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Prlneipto  (Lat.  principium).  In  Chemiatry, 
a  term  sometiincs  applied  to  certaio  proximate 
components  of  organic  bodies,  such  as  bitter 
princrpfe^fibrifvge  principle^  narcotic  principle^ 
&c  This  term,  however,  is  now  almost  disused, 
it  having  been  found  that  each  bitter,  febrifuge, 
narcotic,  or  other  substance,  generally  eontaina 
a  principle  peculiar  to  itself  upon  which  its 
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Imtx,  3mxy,  extended  to  all  particles  m  of 
the  syatem,  seTezadlj  vanislL  These  lines  are 
termed  the  principal  axes  at  the  point  o,  and 
they  exiflt,,  wuatever  the  form  of  the  body  may 
be,  and  whereyer  the  point  o  may  be  situated ; 
their  directions,  however,  vary  with  the  position 
of  this  point  according  to  a  very  beautiful  law. 
To  explain  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall 

a  few  properties  of  Momjent  of  Ineutxa.  and !  powers  depend,  and  that  there  is  no  such  com- 
Rinn  or  Gt&ltion.  Of  all  the  axes  passing  >  mon  or  universal  principle  as  was  formerly 
thioogli  a  given  point,  the  principal  axes  supposed.  For  the  same  reason  the  term 
ckjirespopd  to  the  greatest  and  least  momeutB  '  prinoipls  of  inflammalrilitff,  or  phi om'aton,  is 
of  inertia ;  they  might,  indeed,  be  defined  as  rejected,  as  applied  in  common  with  nervous 
the  axea  corresponding  to  the  critical  values  principle^  &c.,  to  an  imaginary  existence, 
of  such  moments.  When  the  point  under  con- 1  Prinoiplea.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  those 
siiicration  is  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  prin- .  general  and  fundamental  truths  from  which 
cipal  axes  take  the  name  of  central.  The  the  rules  and  maxims  of  art  are  deduced, 
eliipeoid  whose  centre  coincides  with  the  centre  |  To  each  art  particular  principles  are  attached 
of  gravity,  whose  principal  semi-axes  have  the  i  on  which  its  theory  is  founded.  These  princi- 
ume  directions  as  the  central  principal  axes, ,  pies,  before  they  can  be  said  to  have  stability, 
and  the  same  magnitudes  as  the  radii  of  gyra- 1  must  be  found  to  depend  on  certain  truths, 
tioQ  relative  to  these  axes,  is  termed  the  central ,  which,  recognised  by  everyone,  and  indisputable, 
eiiifmiid  of  g juration,  and  the  system  of  quadric  j  oblige  the  mind  to  concur  in  the  deductions 
surfaces  confbcal  with  it  serves  to  define  the  i  that  residt  from  them. 

lUrectaona  of  the  principal  axes  at  all  other  Prlnirl^a'  (after  Sir  John  Pnngle,  who  wrote 
points  in  space.  In.  fact,  if  throug^h  any  point  on  scurvy).  The  Kerguelen's-land  Cabbage  is 
0  the  three  quadrics  be  drawn  wmch  are  con-  the  sole  representative  of  this  genus  of  Crud- 
fucal  with  the  central  ellipsoid  of  gyration,  they  Ifcra,  and  is  called  P.  antiseorbwtica  on  account 

of  its  properties.  The  plant  has  a  thick  rhizome, 
often  three  or  four  feet  long,  which  lies  along 
the  ground  and  bears  at  its  extremity  a  large 
cabbage,  closely  resembling  the  common  cabbage 
of  this  country,  having  a  dense  white  heart  and 
loose  green  outer  leaves.  The  whole  plant 
aboimds  with  an  essential  oil,  and  when  cooked, 
the  cabbage  tastes  like  tough  mustard  and 
cress.  Being  a  powerful  antiscorbutic,  it  is  in- 
valuable to  the  crews  of  ships  touching  at  Ker- 
guelen*s  land.  Dr.  Hooker  says :  '  During  the 
whole  stay  of  the  "  Erebus  *'  and  "  Terror"  in 
Christmas  Harbour,  daily  use  was  made  of  this 
vegetable,  either  cooked  by  itself  or  boiled  with 
the  ship's  beef,  pork,  or  pea-soup.  The  essential 
oil  gives  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  the  majority 
of  tJbe  officers  and  the  crew  did  not  dislike,  and 
which  rendered  the  herb  even  more  wholesome 
than  the  common  cabbage ;  for  it  never  caused 
heartburn,  nor  any  of  the  unpleasant  symp- 
toms which  that  plant  sometimes  produces.' 

Piiatliiir  (Fr.  empreinte,  impnmerie,  typo- 
graphie ;  Ger.  BuchdrUckerkunst).  Letter-press 
printing,  to  which  this  article  is  oonfineii,  is 
the  art  of  taking  impressions  from  types  and 
engravings  in  relief. 

HiSTOBT. — The  art  of  printing  in  Europe  is 

of  comparatively  modem  origin,  only  400  years 

having  elapsed  since  the  first  book,  properly  so 

called,  issued  from  the  press  ;  but  we  cannot 

doubt  that  its  rudiments  were  known  to  the 

ancients.     It  was  certainly  practised  in  the 

East  from    a  very  early  period,  and    in   a 

manner  similar  to  our   own    first  attempts. 

That  a  rude  kind  of  printing  was  known  to  the 

Assyrians  is  evident  from  undecayed  bricks 

which  have  been  found  stamped  with  various 

thne  bodies  wtie  the  Hastati,  Triarii,  and   symbolical  and  hieroglyphic  characters ;  but,  as 

VtuTUw  the  stamp  itself  was  in  one  piece  or  block,  it 
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will  intersect  one  another  orthogonally  in 
Carres  which,  at  the  point  a,  will  have  precisely 
the  directions  of  the  principal  axes.  The 
priodpal  axes  at  a  point  o,  therefore,  coincide 
vith  the  axes  of  the  quadric  cone  which  has  its 
vf'Ttex  at  o,  and  is  circnmscribed  to  the  central 
tlhpsoid  of  gyration. 

A  line  taken  at  random  will  not  in  general 
he  a  principal  axis  at  any  one  of  its  points.  If 
it  be  so  at  one  of  its  points,  the  latter  is  then 
lenned  its  principal  point,  and  the  line  is 
necessarily  normal  to  one  of  the  coufocal 
quadrics  through  that  point.  Every  line 
paalLel  to  a  central  principal  axis  has  a  prin- 
cipal point  where  it  intersects  the  plane  of  the 
other  two  central  principal  axes.  The  central 
principal  axes  are  characterised  by  the  property 
of  being  principal  at  each  of  their  points. 

When  a  body  is  symmetrical  witn  respect  to 
three  rectangular  planes,  the  latter  always 
i>]t4rrsect  each  other  in  principal  axes.  Thus 
the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  a  homo- 
l^^eooa  mipsoia  comcide  with  ite  geometrical 
axes.  In  the  case  of  a  spheroid  the  axis  of 
roUtion  is  one  principal  axis,  but  the  other  two 
are  indeterminate.  In  the  case  of  the  sphere 
any  thre«  orthogonal  lines  through  the  centre 
are  principal  axes.  For  further  properties  of 
principal  axes,  see  the  memoirs  of  Prof.  W. 
Tbonuod  and  the  Kev.  R.  Townshend  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathem,  Jour.  jq\.  i. 

yiteelpttlVormsd*  [Normal,  Prikcipal.] 

Frtae^^a*  (Lat.).  The  name  giren  to  one 
of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Roman  iufantr^. 
It  was  their  duty  to  assume  the  initiative  in 
ao  engagement,  and  from  this  circumstance 
tbrir  name  is  said  to  be  derived.     The  other 
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seems  to  haye  been  inapplicable  to  the  pro- 1 
pagation  of  knowledge. 

This  primitiye  mode  of  printing  is  continued 
to  the  present  time  by  the  Chinese.  Their 
earliest  attempts  are  stated  in  the  chronicles  to  ; 
have  been  made  about  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Ming-tsong  (927-934  a.,  d.)  that  * 
any  great  adyance  was  maae  in  printing  large 
numbers  of  comparatively  cheap  books.  The 
name  of  the  printer  was  Tong-tao.  He  obtained 
permission  of  the  emperor  in  932  to  print  and 
circulate  copies  of  tne  'Classical  Works'  as 
they  are  called,  by  taking  impressions  from 
stone  plates,  the  letusrs  being  cut  into  them,  so 
that  the  impression  on  the  paper  was  black,  and 
the  letters  themselves  were  left  white.  This  is 
still  the  case  in  all  Chinese  lithographic  printing. 
Tong-tao,  however,  subsequently  obtained  the 
emperor's  sanction  to  cut  in  wood  and  print  an 
edition  of  the  nine  '  King,'  or  classical  books, 
for  the  use  of  the  imperial  college  in  Fekin. 
This  was  completed  in  952 ;  and,  although  in- 
tended only  for  the  pupils  of  the  college,  it 
was  allowed  to  be  purchased  by  any  person  in 
the  empire.  The  process  pursued  in  the  print- 
ing of  this  work  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  is  practised  at  the  present  day;  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  modus  operandi :  The  work 
intended  to  be  printed  ^s  aanded  to  a  calli- 
graphist,  who  writes  the  separate  pages  on  fine 
tracing  paper;  these  are  given  to  the  engmver, 
who  glues  them  face  downwards  upon  a  thin 
plate  of  hard  wood,  called  /i,  resembling  that 
of  the  pear-tree,  and  he  cuts  away  with  a 
sharp  instrument  all  those  parts  of  the  wood 
on  which  nothing  is  tractd,  leaving  the  tran- 
scribed characters  in  relief  and  ready  for 
printing.  The  Chinese  printer  then,  having 
no  notion  of  the  printing  press,  makes  use 
of  two  fine  bmshes,  both  hsld  in  the  right 
hand,  one  of  which  contains  ink,  the  other  being 
dry.  With  the  former  he  blackens  the  letters ; 
the  latter  he  passes  gently  over  the  paper  which 
has  been  laid  on  them.  Bv  this  means  an  ex- 
pert workman  can  take  a  largn  number  of  im- 
pressions in  one  day.  As  the  Chinese  paper  is 
thin  and  transparent,  it  is  printed  on  one  side 
only,  two  pages  side  by  side,  and  the  sheet  has 
a  black  line  down  the  middle,  as  a  guide  to  the 
binder,  who  folds  it  double  and  fastens  the 
open  leaves  together.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  Ce1f*stial  Empire  to  substitute 
movable  types  for  the  W'loden  blocks,  but  they 
have  always  terminated  in  a  return  to  the  old 
method. 

The  ancient  Romans  made  use  of  metal 
stamps,  with  characters  engraved  in  relief,  to 
mark  their  articles  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and 
Cicero,  in  his  De  Naturd  Dcorum,  has  a  pas- 
sage from  which  Toland  imagines  the  modems 
have  taken  the  hint  of  printing.  Cicero  orders 
the  types  to  be  made  of  metal,  and  calls  them 
forma  lUerarum,  the  very  words  used  by  the 
first  printers.  In  Virgil's  time,  too,  brands, 
with  letters,  were  used  for  marking  cattle, 
&c^  with  the  owner^s  name.  Landseer,  in  his 
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Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Engraving ,  8vo.  18()7» 
observes, '  Had  the  modem  art  of  making  paper 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  we  had  probably 
never  heard  the  names  of  Faust  and  Finiguerra ; 
for  with  the  same  kind  of  stamps  which  thu 
Romans  used  for  their  pottery  and  packages, 
books  might  also  have  been  printed ;  and  the 
same  engraying  which  adornea  the  shields  and 
pateras  of  the  more  remote  ages,  with  the 
addition  of  paper  mi^ht  have  spread  the  ra^  s 
of  Greek  and  Etrunan  intelligence  over  the 
world  of  antiquity.  Of  the  troth  of  this  asser- 
tion I  have  the  satisfaction  to  lay  before  you 
the  most  decided  proofs,  by  exhibiting  engraved 
Latin  inscriptions,  both  in  cameo  and  intaglio, 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Donee,  with  im- 
pressions taken  from  them  at  Mr.  Savage's 
letter-press  but  yesterday  [1806].  One  of  them 
is  an  intaglio  stamp  with  which  a  Roman 
oculist  was  used  to  mark  his  medicines;  the 
other,  which  is  of  metal,  and  in  cameo,  is 
simply  the  proper  name  of  the  tradesman 
by  whom  it  has  probably  been  used,  '*T[iti] 
Valagini  Mauri."  The  cut  exhibits  a  fiic-simile 
of  the  latter  stamp. 


TVALAGli 
NfMAVRI 

Books  before  the  Invention  of  Printing. — The 
value  of  books,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  before  the  invention  of  printing,  were 
such,  that  notaries  were  employed  to  make  the 
conveyance  with  as  much  care  end  attention  as 
if  estates  were  to  be  transferred.  It  was  then 
thought  the  worthy  occupation  of  a  life  either 
to  copy  or  collect  an  amount  of  reading  which 
modern  improvements  now  present  to  us  for 
a  few  shillings.  Galen  tells  us  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  gave  the  Athenians  fifteen  ta- 
lents, with  exemption  from  all  tribute,  and  a 
great  convoy  of  provisions,  for  the  aotographs 
and  originals  of  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  '  Pisistratus  is  said 
to  nave  been  the  first  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Greeks  who  projected  an  i«:imenBe  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  learcod,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  coUectorof  the  scattered  works 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer.' 
(©'Israeli,  Cttr.o/Zf<.)    * 

Among  the  Romans  the  bulk  or  goodness 
of  a  man's  library  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  his  excellence  and  wisdom.  Middleton 
{Life  of  •Cicero),  speaking  of  Cicero,  says,  *  Nor 
was  he  less  eager  in  making  a  collection 
of  Greek  books,  and  forming  a  library,  by  the 
same  opportunity  of  Atticus's  help.  This  jras 
Atticus's  own  passion ;  who,  having  free  access 
to  all  the  Athenian  libraries,  was  employing 
his  slaves  In  copying  the  works  of  their  best 
writers,  not  only  for  his  own  use,  but  for  sale 
also,  and  the  common  profit  both  of  the  slave 
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sod  the  master ;  for  Atdcos  was  remarkable, 
•boTe  all  men,  for  a  familj  of  learned  slaves, 
bsTmg  searca  a  foot-boy  in  his  house  who  was 
sot  trained  both  to  rtoA  and  write  for  him. ! 
By  this  adTantage  he  had  made  a  very  large  ' 
coUeetioB  of  chmoe  and  cnrions  books,  and 
■gnjfled  to  Cicero  his  design  of  selling  them ; ' 
yet  seena  to  have  intimated  withal,  that  he 
expected  a  lazger  snm  for  them  than  Cicero 
wmid  eanlj  spare;  which  gave  occasion  to 
Cicero,  to  beg  of  him  in  several  letters,  to  le- 
ierre  tlw  whole  number  for  him,  till  he  could 
nm  money  enough  for  the  purchase.  "  Pray 
keep  your  books  (says  he)  for  me,  and  do  not 
deapair  of  my  being  able  to  make  them  mine ; 
which  if  I  can  compass,  I  shall  think  myself 
ndier  than  Crassns,  and  despise  the  fine  villas 
and  gardens  of  them  aU."  Again,  "  Take  care 
that  you  do  not  part  with  your  library  to  any 
man,  how  eager  soever  he  may  be  to  buy  it; 
for  I  am  setting  apart  all  my  little  rents  to 
purchase  that  reUef  for  my  old  age/' ' 

In  the  year  1274  the  price  of  a  Bible,  in 
9  Tolames,  'fkirly  written,'  with  a  glossary 
or  eommentaiy,  was  60  marks,  or  832. ;  and 
b  1433,  the  cost  of  transcribing  the  works 
of  Nidiolas  de  lira,  in  2  vols.,  *  to  be  chained 
ia  the  library  of  the  Grey  Friars,'  London,  was 
6d^.  13«.  id.  This  shows  the  enormous  cost  of 
books  before  the  diseovery  of  printing ;  for,  if 
we  take  the  money  of  those  times  to  be  twenty 
tinm  its  present  value,  the  Bible  must  have 
been  w(ffth  660/.,  and  De  Lira  1,883/.  6tf.  8^. 
The  pay  of  a  labouring  man  in  1272  was  Hd. 
a  day.  (Dqgdale's  Warw. ;  Stow ;  Bym^s 
/Wcra.) 

Among  other  writen  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
WetMo,  in  his  Hist4fry  of  PHnimg,  refers  us 
to  an  epistle  of  Antonius  Bononia  Becatel- 
las.  sonnamed  Pfenorme,  to  Alphonsns  king  of 
Kaiiles  sod  Sicily,  lib.  v.  EpisU  BigMjicagti 
9tiii  nuper  ex  FitfrenHa,  ^e.  'You  lately 
wrote  to  me  from  Florence,  that  the  works  of 
Titas  LiTios  are  there  to  be  sold,  in  verv 
handsome  books ;  and  that  the  price  of  each 
licok  is  120  oowas  of  gold :  therefore  I  intreat 
yonr  myesty,  that  you  cause  to  be  bought  for 
as  Li^,  whom  we  use  to  call  the  king  of  books, 
and  eanae  it  to  be  sent  hither  to  us.  I  shall 
i  procure  the  mon«y,  which  1  am  to 


ghne  for  the  price  of  the  book.  One  thing  I 
want  to  know  of  yout  prudence,  whether  I  or 
Poggiis  have  done  beat;  ha,  that  he  might 
bay  a  eoontiy-housa  near  Florence,  sold  Livy, 
vJttch  be  had  writ  in  a  very  fair  hand ;  and  I, 
to  pufcfaase  Livy,  have  exposed  a  piece  of  land 
to  sals:  yonr  goodness  and  modesty  haye  en- 
tammA  me  to  ask  these  thinp  with  fami- 
Imntj  of  joa.    Farewell,  and  triumph.' 

Kor  was  it  in  Italy  alone  that  books  were 
vihied  St  immense  prices,  but  in  France  also, 
ss  aapeazs  by  a  letter  of  Oaguin  to  one  of  his 
inmii^  who  had  sont  to  him  from  Home  to 
pi^wam  a  Coneordanoe  for  him :  '  I  have  not 
u>  this  day  foond  out  a  Concordance,  except 
sBi^  ihsl  is  greatly  asteemed ;  which  Faschasius, 
t^  hsokMunr.  haa  told  me  is  to  be  sold,  but  the 
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owner  of  it  is  abroad ;  and  it  may  be  had  for 
a  hundred  crowns  of  gold.'  Mr.  Ames  had  a 
folio  manuscript  in  French  verse  called  Romatta 
de  la  Rose  (whence  Chaucer's  translation),  on 
the  last  leaf  of  which  is  written,  Cest  lyuir 
costa  au  ^palaa  de  Parys  quarante  corc>i\ne8 
doTf  sans  nunti/r;  i.e.  This  book  cost  at  the 
palace  of  Paris  40  crowns  of  gold,  without 
lying  (about  83/.  68,  6d.  sterling). 

Brassicanus  says,  'The  emperor  Frederick 
III.  knew  no  better  gratuity  for  John  Capnion, 
who  had  been  sent  to  him  on  an  embassy  by 
Edward  of  Wittomberg,  tha>  by  making  him 
a  present  of  an  old  Hebrew  Bible.' 

Another  instance  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  books  were  held  in  old  times,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  front  of  the  manuscript  Gospels 
belonging  to  the  public  library  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  written  in  an  old  hand 
in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  given  to  the  uni- 
versity by  the  learned  Theodore  Beza.  *  This 
book  was  presented  b^  Leofric,  bishop  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's  m  Exeter,  for  the  use  of 
his  successors.'  This  Leofric  was  chancellor 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  died  in  1071  or  1072. 

About  the  time  of  King  Henry  IJ.  the  man- 
ner of  publishing  books  was  to  have  them 
read  over  for  three  days  successively  before  one 
of  the  universities,  or  before  other  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  public ;  and,  if  they  met  with 
approbation,  copies  of  them  were  then  per- 
mitted to  be  taken.  These  copies  were  usually 
written  by  monks,  scribes,  illuminators,  and 
readers  brought  or  trained  up  to  that  purpose  for 
their  maintenance.  The  orders  respecting  l>ook8 
in  the  'Close  Bolls'  of  the  middle  ages  are 
interesting,  not  only  as  illustrating:  the  literary 
taste  of  &e  age,  but  principally  because  they 
generally  contain  some  circumstance  which 
shows  the  scarcity  and  value  of  the  article. 

The  passion  for  the  enjoyment  of  books  has 
in  all  ages  led  their  lovers  to  cover  them  with 
the  most  costly  and  ornamental  bindings.  The 
anciente  commonly  adorned  them  with  pendent 
omamente  of  variously  coloured  doth,  and  the 
covers  were  stained  with  scarlet  or  purple 
colour:  'Hirsutus  liparsis  ut  videare  corois' 
( Ovid),  and  '  Piirpureo  fulgens  habitu,  radian- 
tibuB  uncis '  (Martial).  The  unci  were  rollers 
of  wood  or  ivory,  round  which  the  books  wer« 
rolled  to  prevent  injury  to  their  fronte.  Ovid 
and  Tibullns  call  them  oomva,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  ends  to  horns.  Epistles  differed 
from  books  in  this :  the  leaves  were  folded  to- 
gether, tied  round  with  linen  tape,  and  sealed 
with  oreta  Asiaiiea,  while  books  were  *  bound ' 
as  above.  If,  however,  there  were  more  epistles 
than  one,  *  or  if  one  epistle  was  to  be  preserved 
in  the  library,  it  was  enclosed  and  turned 
round,  and  not  folded :  hence  the  word  vohmun ' 
(Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans), 

Block  Books, — Block  books  must  be  regarded 

as  the  immediate  precursors  of  printing.    The 

art  of  printing  books  from  engraved  blocks  of 

I  wood  was  without  doubt  invented  in  Holland. 

Apart  from  the  great  interest  created  by  the 
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olrject  for  vhich  the  block  books  were  de- 
signed, namely,  the  propagation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  are  extremely  valuable  as  exhibit- 
ing the  first  attempts  at  engraving  on  wood 
in  the  form  of  books,  many  of  them  haying 
preceded  the  art  of  printing  by  movable  types. 
(Sotheb/s  Block  Books.) 

That  prints  withont  text,  or  letterpress^  as 
it  is  termed,  were  in  common  use  at  a  period 
considerably  anterior  to  that  of  the  block 
books,  there  is  abnndant  evidence.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Papillon  (TraitS  Historique  et  Pra- 
tigtie  de  la  Gravure  en  Bote)  that  the  heroic 
actions  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  engraved 
on  wood  by  the  two  Cunio,  Alexander  Alberic, 
and  his  sister  Isabella,  and  impressions  printed 
from  the  blocks,  as  early  as  1285 ;  and  his 
statement  has  been  supported  by  Ottley  (Early 
Hist,  of  Engraviitg  upon  Copper  and  Wood^ 
&c.  2  vols.  4to.  1816)  and  Singer  {Hist,  of 
Hajfing  Cards^  ^c.  London,  4to.  1816).  But 
Jackson  {Hist,  of  Wood  Engratnng)  takes  some 
trouble  to  prove  that  Papillon  was  excessively 
credulous,  if  not  deranged.  Playing  cards 
were  engraved  and  printed  from  blocks  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  or 
probably  earlier.  The  print  of  St.  Christopher 
canying  the  infant  Saviour  on  his  back  across 
the  sea,  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Spencer, 
bears  an  inscription  and  the  date  1423  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  block;  but  one  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  A.  0.  Weigel  of  Leipsic  (a 
copy  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Sotheby's  Block 
Books f  vol.  ii.  p.  161),  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  even  an  earlier  artist.  These  circum- 
stances, together- with  the  fact  that  the  go- 
Yernment  of  Venice  published  a  decree,  dated 
October  11,  1441,  wherein  the  art  and  mystery 
of  making  *  playing  cards  and  coloured  figures 
printed '  are  stated  to  have  fallen  into  decay  in 
consequence  of  the  great  quantity  which  had 
been  made  out  of  that  state,  and  which  were 
now  prohibited  under  pain  of  forfeiture  and 
fine,  all  prove  that  the  knowledffe  and  practice 
of  printing,  although  not  applied  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  the  multiplication  of  books, 
had  yet  an  existence  in  Europe  long  before  the 
time  to  which  it  is  usually  attributed.  This 
Venetian  decree  may  be  regarded  as  the  ear- 
liest authentic  document  respecting  printing. 

Qre&t  numbers  of  books  were  produced  in 
the  Chinese  manner  above  described:  for  the 
diversity  of  the  characters  found  in  block  books 
has  been  a  never-ending  puzzle  to  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  printer  by 
comparing  the  forms  of  the  letters  used. 
The  workmanship  of  many  of  these  picture 
books  was  coarse,  without  shadowing  or  '  cross- 
hatching,'  tastelessly  daubed  over  with  broad 
colours,  especially  those  which  were  printed 
for  circulation  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 
The  best  known  works  of  this  class  were 
called  Bihlia  Pauperum,  poor  men's  books, 
or  rather  books  for  poor  preachers,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  rude  engravings,  each 
occupying  a  page  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only, 
and  divided  mto  compartments  containing  pic- 
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torial  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkaf^ld 
incidents  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse.  A  copy  of 
the  Biblia  Pauperum  in  the  British  Museum 
is  supposed  by  Heinecken  {Idie  GhUralSj  ^. 
p.  292)  to  be  the  first  edition.  The  cats  ar« 
coloured  by  hand. 

Invention  of  Movable  T^pes. — ^About  the  year 
1438,  while  the  learned  Italians  were  eagerly 
deciphering  their  recently  discovered  MSS.,  and 
slowly  circulating  them  from  hand  to  hand, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  few  obscure  Germans  to 
perfect  the  greatest  discovery  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  The  notion  of  printing 
by  movable  types,  and  thereby  saving  the  end- 
less labour  of  cutting  new  blocks  of  letters  for 
every  page,  was  reserved  for  John  Gutemberg 
of  Mentz.  Bom  in  that  city  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  he  settled  at  Strasburg 
about  1424,  and  commenced  printing  in  the 
house  of  one  Dritzehen.  But  having  been  en- 
gaged in  a  lawsuit  connected  with  Dritzehen's 
family,  and  exhausted  his  means,  he  returned 
to  Mentz,  where  he  resumed  his  typographic 
employment  in  partnership  with  a  wealthy 
goldsmith,  named  John  Fust  or  Faust.  After 
many  experiments  with  his  presses  and  mov- 
able ^Tpcs,  Gutemberff  succeeded  in  printing 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Mentz  or 
Mazarin  Bible,  so  called  from  a  copy  having 
been  discovered  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  in  Paris.  The  work  was  done  between 
the  years  1450  and  1455,  and  was  printed  on 
vellum ;  but  there  are  several  paper  copies  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  part- 
nership between  Gutemberg  and  Fust  having 
been  dissolved,  and  the  former  beins  unable 
to  repay  part  of  the  capital  advanced  by  the 
wealthy  goldsmith,  the  whole  of  the  printing 
apparatus  /ell  into  the  hands  of  Fust,  who,  says 
D'Israeli  {Cur.  of  Lit),  *  printed  off  a  consider- 
able number  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate 
those  which  were  commonly  sold  as  MSS. ;  and 
he  undertook  the  sale  of  them  at  Paris.  It  was 
his  interest  to  conceal  this  discovery,  and  to 
pass  off  his  printed  copies  for  MSS.  But,  en- 
abled to  sell  his  Bibles  at  sixty  crowns,  while 
the  other  scribes  demanded  five  hundred,  this 
raised  universal  astonishment ;  and  still  more 
when  he  produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were 
wanted,  and  even  lowered  his  price.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  copies  increased  the  wonder. 
Informations  were  given  in  to  the  magistrates 
against  him  as  a  magician ;  and  in  searching 
his  lodgings  a  great  number  of  copies  were 
found.  The  red  ink — and  Fast's  r«d  ink  is 
peculiarly  brilliant — ^which  embellished  hia 
copies,  was  said  to  be. his  blood;  and  it  whs 
solemnly  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with 
the  infernals.  Fust  at  length  was  obliged,  to 
save  himself  from  a  bonfire,  to  reveal  his  art 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  discharged 
him  from  all  prosecution  in  consideration 
of  the  wonderful  invention.'  This  Bible  was 
printed  with  larfi;e  cut  metal  types ;  but  in  1467 
a  magnificent  eaition  of  the  Psalter  appeared, 
printed  by  Fust  and  his  assistant  ana  son-iu- 
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Uv,  Peter  8ch(pfier,  who  had  been  taken  into 
parfnenhip.  In  tlds  book  the  new  invention 
WIS  annoimced  to  the  world  in  *  a  boasting 
eoloi^n/  though  certainly  not  unreasouably 
bold.  Another  edition  of  the  PaaUer^  one  of  an 
eodedastical  book,  Durand's  account  of  litnr- 
giol  offioes  {Batumale  Divin.  Offici&rum),  one 
of  the  Cooftitations  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  and 
ooe  of  a  popnlar  treatise  on  general  science, 
c»Iled  the  Catholicon  (CatluMcon  Januttms, 
1460),  filled  np  the  interval  till  1462,  when  the 
Moood  MentE  Bible  proceeded  firom  the  same 
pristefs.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  the 
earliest  book  in  which  east  metal  types  were 
employed:  those  of  the  Mazarin  Bible  having 
been  cot  with  the  hand.  But  this  is  a  contio- 
rerted  point  In  1466  Fust  and  Schoeffer  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Cicero's  Offices,  the  first 
tribate  of  the  new  art  to  polite  literature. 
(HalhiD,  Ettrope  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol. 
m.  p.  470.) 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the  pupils  and 
vofkoiea  of  Fust  and  Schceffer  were  dispersed 
into  varions  ooontries  l^  the  sacking  of  Mentz 
mderthe  Archbishop  Adolphus,  and  theinven- 
tioo  VM  thereby  publidy  made  known,  and  the 


art  spread  over  all  parts  of  Europe.  Before  the 
year  1600,  printing  presses  had  been  set  np  in 
220  places,  and  a  multitude  of  editions  of  the 
classical  writers  given  to  the  world.  From 
Mentz  the  art  was  transplanted  to  Haarlem  and 
Strasburg ;  from  Haarlem  to  Home,  in  1466,  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  who  were  the  first 
to  make  use  of  Boman  types;  to  Paris  in 
1469;  to  England  in  1474;  and  to  Spain  in 
1476.  So  rapid  indeed  was  the  spread  of  the 
art,  that,  between  the  years  1469  and  1476, 
most  towns  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands had  made  successful  attempts  in  the 
production  of  printed  copies  of  the  most 
valued-  authors  of  the  time.  Santander,  in  his 
interesting  and  masterly  work,  Dictionnaire 
Bihliographiawi  choisi  du  Quinzihne  Sikcle, 
^.  (Bruzelles  1806,  3  vols.),  gives  at  the 
end  of  his  first  volume,  the  following  chro- 
nological table  of  200  places  where  Sie  art 
was  practised  during  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
the  names  of  the  printers  and  of  the  first  produc- 
tions of  their  presses.  This  table  is  given,  not 
only  because  it  is  curious,  but  because  biblio- 
graphers are  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
editiones  principes  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


dnrndogieid  Table  of  the  Towns,  Monasteries,  ^.  in  which  the  Art  of  Printing  was  practised 
01  tks  Fifteenth  Centwry ;  giving  the  first  portion  of  the  Titles  qf  the  First  Impressions, 
with  their  Date  in  each  Fiaee,  together  with  the  Printer^  Names. 

y3,'^He  Figures  in  Parentheses  indicate  the  Dale  of  the  Impressions  in  which  the  Printer's 
Name  appears  for  the  First  Time, 
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1471 
14TI 
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1471 
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1471 
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1471 

1471 
1471 


Kents 
Bambets 


ElfcU. 

Oologne 

Aafptaaxi 

Tenioe 


Knremberg 
Puto  .       . 

Foligno 
Trerea         . 


aplna. 
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KcRwra 
Kaples 
Pwria. 


Faalxnonnn  oodex,  folio  .       .       .       . 
Beoudl  de  fables,  germoniog,  folio 
Lactantii  opera,  4to        .       .       .       . 

dceronia  epistote  ad  f amiliazes,  4to 
Vocabalaruim  ex  quo,  4to       .       .   .    . 

8.  Aiignst.  de  Singnl.  dericor.,  4to 
Meditationee  vit«  Christi,  folio      . 
doeronlfl  epistolas  ad  familiares,  folio     . 
Miraoolide  la  glor.Y.  Maria,  4to  . 
Gomefttorinin  Titiorum,  folio  . 
BpistolsB  Oasparini  Fergamensis,  4to     . 

Leon.  Aietlni  da  Bello  Ifalioo,  folio 
HUL.  de  Indnlgentia  B.  Frandsci,  4to    . 
La  Bataraoomyomachia,  folio  . 
Oratiani  decretum,  folio 
Poetilla  BQper  Apocalypsiin,  4to     . 
Hercorltu  Tiismegiatns,  4to    . 

Ovidii  opera,  folio 

Vartfalu  epignm,  4to    .       .       .       . 

Baitholi  de  Saxo  Femto  lectura,  folio  . 

Joann.  Hatttasei  de  Oradibua  opera  me- 

dlca,  folio     ....... 

Comment.  Serrii  in  Yirgu.,  folio   . 
Angell  de  Porosio  lectura,  folio 

Yizgnins,  folio 

LaFiamiiiottadiBoocaocio,4to     . 

Tractatoa  Maleflciormn,  folio         .       . 
B.  i^«*^"<"<  de  iiutnct.  confea.,  4to 


1471  I  Jad     .  .  .     Oommedia  di  Dante,  folio 

iCi  !  Ifuuter.hi  Argau  Boderici  specnlnm,  folio  . 

U73  j  Parma  .  .     TVionfl  di  Petrazt»,  folio 

UTS  BracU  .  .     BtotntaBrixls.foUo 

U71  I  XcMina  .  .  I  Vita  dl  S.  Hieronimo,  4to 

1479  trim    .  .  .  I  OpoademyrteriomiiMe,  4to 

You  III.  64 


Joan.  Fnst  et  Petnu  Schceffer. 

Albert  Pflster. 

Conradus  Sweynheym  et  Amoldns  Pan- 
nartz. 

The  same  printeiv. 

Henry  et  Nic  BechteHnnntase  et  Wi- 
gandiis  Spyea. 

Ulricnfi  Zell,  or  ZeU  d'Hanan. 

Ginther  Zainer,  de  Beutiingen. 

Joannes  de  l^pira. 

Fhilippus  de  Lavagna. 

Joannes  Scnsenschmidt  (1473). 

Ulricus  Oedng,  K.  Crantz  et  M.  Fri- 
burger,  de  Colmar. 

Emilien  de  Orflnis. 

Joan.  Reynazdi. 

Joan  de  Yerona  (1472). 

Joan.  Hentelios  (1473;. 

PctruB  Drach  (1477). 

Geraidus  de  Lisa,  de  Flandila. 

Balthasar  Azzoguidi. 

Andreas  Belfortis. 

Siztos  RiessingGr,  de  Strasburg. 

Anton,  de  Carcano  (1476). 
Bernard  Cennini  and  son. 
Dion,  de  Paraveeino  et  Steph.  de  Mcr^ 

liniflde  Lencho. 
Jacobns,  Baptista  Sacetdoa  et  Alexander. 
Barth.  de  Yaldesochio  et  Mart,  de  Sep- 

tern  Arboribua. 
Petms-Adam  de  Michaelibns. 
Ant.  MathliB  de  Antoerpia  et  Balthasar 

Ck>n]erlus. 
Friderlcus  Yeroncnsis. 
Helias  Helye,  or  de  Lonflen. . 
Andreas  Portiglia. 
Thomas  Ferrandus. 
Hcnricns  Aiding. 
Joan.  Zainer,  de  Rentlingen, 
F 
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1473 
1473 
1478 
1478 
1478 
1478 

1474 
1474 

1474 
1474 
1474 
1474 
1474 
1474 
1474 

1474 
1474 
1475 
1475 
1475 
1476 

1475 
1475 
1475 
1475 
1475 
1475 
1475 
1476 
1476 
1476 
1476 
1476 
1476 
1476 
1476 
1477 
1477 
1477 
1477 
1477 
1477 
1477 
1477 

1478 
1478 
1478 
1478 

1478 
1476 
1478 
1478 
1479 

1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1480 
1480 
1480 
1480 
1480 
1480 
1480 
1481 
1481 
1481 
1481 
1481 
1483 
148S 
1483 
1482 
1483 


Bndft  . 

Langingen         . 
Mersbarg    . 
Alost  . 
Utrecht 
Saint  UxbIo 

Tiocnza 
Como  . 

Turin. 

Genoa  < 

Savona 

Eslingen     . 

Basle  . 

Yal  Sainte  Karie 

Yalencla    . 

LoQTidn 

Weetrainster 
Lubeck       . 
Bnrgdorff  . 
Blaubiirren 
GagU  .       .       . 

Casole 

Modena 

Porugia 

Pieve  di  Saoco    . 

Piacontia    . 

BegKio 

Barcelona  . 

Antwerp     . 

Brnges 

Brnsfela 

Nova  nizna 

Roetoek 

Pogliano     . 

Trent , 

Lyons 

Delft  .       .       . 

Doventer    . 

Gouda 

Angers 

Palermo     . 

Aecoli 

Lncca . 

Serine 

Cosenza      . 
Collo  . 
Chablis 
Geneva 

Oxford 
Prague 

Monastt.  Sorten  . 
Bichstett    . 
Wurtxburg 

Zwoll . 
Nimegnen  . 
Pignerol     . 
Tnsenlano  . 
Tonlonse    . 
Poltters      . 
Segoi'ba 
Ondenarde  • 
Handt 
Nonantola  . 
Begglo        . 
FrluU. 
Caen  . 
Saint  Albsns 
Leipdo 
Caeal  . 
XJrblno       . 
Yienne,  in  France 
Auraob 
A( 
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CronicaHungaromm,  folio    . 
S.  Ang.  de  Consensu  BvanguliAtamm,  fol. 
S.  Ang.  de  Qiucstioiilbus  Orosii,  4to 
Speculum  oonversionis  peccator.,  4to     . 
Historia  scholastica  novi  Teeitam.,  folio 
J.  Duns  Scotus  super  tertio  sententiar 

rum,  folio 

Dita  mundi,  folio 

TTactatos  de  appellationibus,  folio 

Breviarlnm  romannm,  8vo     . 
Snmma  Plsandla,  folio    .... 
BoSthius  do  ConsoL  philosophisB,  4to      . 
Th.  de  Aquino  in  Job.,  folio   . 
Der  Bamen  Spiegel,  folio 
Bi-oviarinm  Mognntin..  4to     . 
Trobesde  la  S.Y.  Maria,  4to.       . 

Cominoda  mralia,  folio  .... 
The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Ohesse,  folio 
Rudimentum  Kovitiorum,  folio 
Tractatns  de  apparitionlbns,  folio  . 
Ob  ein  Man  s^  zu  nemen  Weib,  kc. 
Mafsi  YegU,  de  Morte  Astynnactis,  4feo  . 

Ylte  Sanotomm,  4to       .... 

YirgiUns,  f oUo 

Yerulami,  de  Arte  graounatica,  4to 
Quatuor  ordlnes,  hebraiod,  folio     . 

Biblia]atina,4to 

R.  Salomon  Jaichi  in  Pentateuchum,  fol. 
Yalasti  de  Tarenta,  de  Epidemia,  4to 
Thesaurus  jmupemm,  foUo     . 
Bocace,  dn  dfchiet  des  nobles,  &c.,  folio 

Gnotosolitos,  folio 

Statnta  synodalia  Pragensia,  4to    . 
Lactantii  opera,  folio      .... 
Petraroa,  degli  hnomlni  famosi,  4to 
De  obltu  pueri  Simonis,  4to     . 
Logende  de  Jac.  de  Yorages,  folio  . 
Biblia,  belgicd,  folio        .... 
Roductorinm  Biblis,  folio  ... 
Kpistclen  en  evangelien,  folio 
Manipulus  cnratonun,  folio    . 
Consuetudines  Panormi,  4to   . 
Cronica  de  S.  Mdoro  Menore,  410.". 
Les  triomphee  de  Pfitrarque,  folio  . 
Sacramentale,  4to 
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Dcir  immortality  dell'  anima,  4to  . 

Dioeoorides,  latind.  folio . 

Des  bonnes  moeurs,  folio 

Le  llvre  des  Saints  Anges,  folio 

Kxposltio  in  simbolnm,  4to  .  .  . 
Statuum  utraqnistioomm  articnli,  folio . 
Leonardi  Aretini  oomcedia,  &c.,  folio  . 
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Nic.  de  ClemangiB  de  Lapsu  justitlfB,  4to 
Leben  der  Heiligen,  fblio 
Yite  di  Plutorcho,  folio  .... 
QnaBstionos  in  Ubros  Arist  de  anima,  4to 
Fasciculus  temporum,  folio     . 
Eldstola  de  Morte  S.  Hioronimi,  4io 
Snmma  Pisanl^folio       .... 
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Manipulns  Caratamm,  4to  . 
Doctrinal  da  B^ienoe,  folio  . 
Offlcinm  Missse,  4to 

Dialogns  crcatoranun,  4to 
Qnil,  Rhetorica  divina,  4to     . 
BreTiariom  Treoenoe,  8vo 
Le  cfaeralier  Delibere,  4to 
Formube  Kovitionun,  4to 
Bpeonliun  human,  salv.,  bdgicji,  4to 
De  Cxonike  van  Holland,  8tc,  4to 
Franc,  de  AccoltiB  consilia,  folio 
Tondalns  Yyeioon,  4to    . 
AlbertaB  Magnus  de  Bncbaiistia 
Baodoyn,  comte  de  Flandres,  folio 
Lc  Songe  de  la  Pncelle,  4to    . 
Constomes  de  Brgtagne,  l2mo 
PanL  de  Castro,  lectura,  folio 
Ddectos  Margaritamm,  bebniod,  4to 
8nmma  Bai^tistiniana,  4to     • 
HiTgonis  Sermones,  folio 
Liber  Missalis  Ratlsbonnensis,  folio 
Nic  de  Anzmo  sappL  sum.  Pisan.,  8to 
La  OonfoMione  de  B.  Bern.  daSienna»  4to 
Nic  Ferotti  Rndim.  grammat.,  4to 
And.  Onterii  opos  Orammatlc,  foUo     • 
Bpistolas  J  Srangelioe,  folio  . 
Medictnas  de  laRato,  4to 
La  CIM  de  Dien  de  S.  Ang.,  folio   . 
Agenda  Choil  Olomuoensis,  4to 

Kndolphi  Langl  Caxmina,  4to 

Mlssale  Sleswicence,  folio  .       « 

Hachasor,  hebraiod,  4to  .  • 

Angeli  de  Olayasio  Bnmma,  4to 

Alex,  de  Inunola  postillie,  folio 

Petzi  Ximenea  oonfatatoriiun»  4to     *  . 

Liber  de  Pestilensia,  4to 

Fonnnlario  epiatolare,  4to 

SI  Yalozio  de  lae  hist,  de  Espana,  folio  . 

Croniqnes  de  Kormandic,  folio 

IL  Ozdo  Arba  Turim,  heliraicd,  folio     . 

ffl  oonde  Partmoples,  Svo 

Berrll  lu>norati  de  Uetronun  Gener,  8vo 

Oomutos  Joan.  Garlandia,  4to 

Biblia,  Bohemiod,  folio    .       .       /       . 

Petri  de  CastxoTol,  in  libros  nat.  Arist, 

folio 

El  Abad  Isaoh  de  BeUgione,  4to     . 
Babbi  M.  Hachmanidis  in  Pent.,  folio  . 
]£anipalu8  cnratomm.  4to 
Boaarinm  celestis  cnrue,  folio 
Statata  conunnn.  Bipperlie,  folio  . 
Los  EyangoUofl  deede  Adviento,  kc,  folio 
Cisterc.  ord.  pririlegia,  4to     .       .       . 
Anctoxes  YIII.,  Gate,  Facetns,  &c.,  4to 
LaiidesB.M.Yirg.,  folio       .       .       . 
P.  Tnnetdni  dispatatio  Juris,  folio 
Joan.  Heberling  de  Epidemia,  4to  . 
Proverbia  Salom.,  hebraiod,  folio   . 
Psalterinm  B.  M.  Y.,  4to 
Alex,  de  Yllla  doctrinale,  foUo 
Uisaale  Clnnlacenae,  folio 
8.  Bonav.  in  lY.  sentent.,  folio 
Th.  &  Kempis,  de  Iioit.  Cbristi,  8vo 
Les  Lunettes  des  Prinoee,  8vo 
Beguile  de  fig.  constnict.  grammat.,  4to 
Wigandl  Wirt  Dialogue  apolog.,  &o.,  4to 
Nlc  Fenettide  Elsgantia  linguas  latins 

servanda,  4to       «       •       .       <       • 
Oompendiosa  mat.  pro  Juven.  inform.,  4to 
Brevlsrium  Lomovioence,  8vo 

Appianus,  folio 

Brevlsiinm  Trajectenso,  folio 

SeUcoth,  hebiaicd,  folio  .... 

Qnadragedmale  de  Litio,  4to  . 

La  B^le  des  Marcbands,  4to  . 

La  vie  de  St.  Martin,  folio      . 

Petri  de  Castsovole  sup.  lib.  Yoonom. 

Arist.,  foUo 

Frano.  Ximenes  de  Ylta  Gbrist,  folio     . 
Luciani  Palinnrus,  &c.,  4to    . 
Pacini  TibergflB  in  Alex,  de  viUa,  kc    . 
Paull  leetnra  in  primum  Benten.,  folio  . 
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Le  Gatholloon,  folio        .       .       •       • 

Mimale  Benedictinnm,  folio   .       .        . 

OiceronlB  rhetor,  librl  IV.,  4to 

Aug.  Mnndil  oratio,  4to  .... 

ADg.  de  Olomvos  oontxa  Waldenaos,  4to 

Joan.  AltenBtaig  rocabolarins       . 

BroYluinm  Elnense,  8vo 

Petri  Dagui,  tractatua  dedifferontUs    . 

Hanipulna  cnratonun,  folio    . 

Eneee  Sylvii  de  amoris  reznedio,  4to 

Dat  leeven  van  H.  maget  S.  Knnera     • 


I  of  tiM  Flnt  fttaitm 


No  piinter  known. 

Joan.  LaduMV  Alemanmii. 

(Joannes  Haller). 

Joannes  Schobser. 

Omradus  Bomgathem. 

Thomas  Anselmns  Badeturis. 

J.  Roaembach  de  Heiddberg. 

No  prinfcer'B  name. 

Christoph.  Begglamo  et  J.  Glim. 

No  printer's  name. 

No  printer's  name. 


The  firat  book  in  which  Greek  types  occur  is 
Cicero*8  Offices,  printed  in  the  year  1465,  in 
which  the  characters  are  so  imperfect  that  the 
words  are  with  difficulty  deciphered ;  but  the 
first  work  printed  wholly  with  Greek  types  \a 
a  Greek  Grammar  written  by  the  learned  CJon- 
stantine  Lascaris,  printed  in  Milan  by  Dionysins 
Paravisinus,  in  1476,  in  4to.     It  went  through 
several  editions  in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land.   One  of  them,  that  of  Aldus,  printed  in 
Venice  in  1495,  is  the  first  Aldine  book  printed 
with  a  date.    One  of  the  most  elegant  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  Greek  typography,  valued 
not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  flso  for  its  rarity 
and  the  accuracy  of  its  text,  is  the  Arganautica, 
Flor.  ap.  Junta,  1500,  4to.  editio  princeps.    It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  early  printers  of  Greek 
as  well  as  of  other  works,  to  endeavour  to 
imitate  the  characters  of  the  MSS.  oi  the  age. 
In  this  they  were  more  or  less  successful.    An 
exceedingly  beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
printing  is  the  editio  princeps   of  Isocrates, 
Orat.  a  DerMtrio  Chalcondylat  Gr.  Mediol.  ap. 
Henr.  Germanus  etSebastianus  exPontremula, 
1493,  fol.    The  text  of  this  edition  is  said  to 
be  remarkably  accurate.    Fabricius  considers  it 
more  exact  than  that  of  the  Aldine  edition  of 
1513.    The  first  Greek  book  printed  in  Home 
was  Pindari  Opera,  Gr.  cum  Scholiis  Callieggi, 
Borne,  1515,  4to.    This  is  also  remarkable  as 
the  first  edition  with  the  Scholia.    The  first 
Greek  work  printed  at  Cambridge  was  Plato's 
MenexenuSf  sive  Funebris  Oratio,  exhortatio  ad 
Patriam  amandam  atque  defendendam,  Cantab. 
Ghreek  types  were  not  introduced  into  Scotland 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  a  4to.  volume  printed  a£  Edinburgh  in  1563, 
entitled,  The  Confutation  of  the  Abbote  of  Oros- 
ragtieCs  Masse,  there  is  an  Epistle  from  the 
Printer  to  the  Header,  apo^ogismg  for  his  want 
of  Greek  characters,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
supply  by  manuscript    The  first  work  printed 
with  Koman  types  was  Cicero's  EpistoUe  ad  Farni- 
liares,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  at  Rome, 
in  1467.    Italic  type  was  invented  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  about  1500.    Italy  has  the  l^onour 
also  of  having  printed  the  first  Hebrew  ^ible, 
at  Soncino,  a  small  city  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
in   1488,   under  the    superintendence  of  two 
Jewish  rabbins,  named    Joshua    and  Moses. 
The  edition  of  Brescia,  of  1494,  was  used  by 
Luther  in  making  his  German  translation.   But 
Hebrew  types  were  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land for  many  years  after  this  period ;  for  we 
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find  that  in  1524,  Dr.  Kobert  Wakefield,  chap- 
lain to  Henry  VIIL,  complains,  in  his  Oratio 
de  Laudibus,  &c.,  that  he  was  obliged  to  omit 
his  whole  third  part,  as  the  printer  (Wynkyn 
da  Worde)  had  no  Hebrew  types.  Towards 
the  end  of  th6  sixteenth  century,  various  works 
were  printed  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Ar- 
menian, and  Coptic,  or  modem  Egyptian  types ; 
some  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  learned, 
and  others  for  tne  liturgic  uses  of  the  Christians 
in  the  Levant. 

Printing  in  England. — ^Until  about  the  period 
of  the  Restoration,  William  Caxton  was  uni- 
versally   acknowledged    to    have    introduced 
the  art  of  printing  into  this   country,  in  or 
about  the  year  1471.     But,  in  1664,  Richard 
Atkyns,  in  a  work  called  7%e   Original  and 
Crrowth  of  Printing,  ^c,  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  curious  a  little  book,  printed  at 
Oxford,  bearing  the  date   1468,  three  ^eara 
before   the    period    usually    assigned  to   the 
labours  of  Caxton.  •This  work  took  literary 
men  by  surprise,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most 
violent  discussions.    It  is  related  by  Atkyns 
that  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of   Frederic 
Corsellis  was  induced  to  desert  his  employers 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  one  Kichard 
Tumour,  an  agent  of  King  Henry  VI.,  assisted 
by  William  Caxton,  who  was  well  known  iu 
Holland  as  a  merchant  and  therefore  likely  to 
throw  the  jealous  possessors  of  the  new  art  off 
their  guard,  brought  him  to  England,  where 
at  Oxford  he  was  set  to  work  by  Archbishop 
Bourchier,  ten  years  before  the  date  of  Caxton*  8 
first  book.    The  title  of  Corsellis'  volume   is 
Exposicio  Sancti  Jeronimi  in  Simbolum  Ap<>s- 
tolorum  ad  Papam  LaurenUam.    And  at  the 
end  Explicit  Exposicio,  ^c.    Impressa  Oxoni^, 
et  finita  anno  Domini  MCCCCLXVIII.  xvn. 
die  Deoembris.    The  silence  of  Caxton.  how- 
ever, on  a  subject  in  which  he  took  the  utmost 
interest,  and  on  a  transaction  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  an  important  actor,  is  a  strong 
argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  story. 
Indeed,  M.  Santander  (vol.  i.  p.  328)  does  not 
for  a  moment  entertain    the  pretensions    of 
Corsellis,  and  agrees  with  Dr.  Middleton   in 
considering  that  the    date    MCCCCLXVIIL 
ought  to  have  been  MCCCCLXXVIII.,  an  X 
having  been  by  accident  omitted  by  the  com- 
positor :  *  Voili  CO  que  Richard  Atkyns  imagina, 
et  les  moyens  dont  il  se  servit,  en  1664,  pour 
soutenir  contre  le  corps  des  libraires  de  Lion- 
dres,  que  Timprimerie  ^tait  un  droit   de  la 
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eomomie  en  Angletene.  Hais  le  docteur 
Middleton,  dans  sa  JHstertiUion  sur  V  Origine 
dt  llmfrimerie  en  Angleterre,  imprimde  4  Cum- 
bridge  en  1735,  in  4*,  a  proav6  d^onstrative- 
ment  que  rimpreasion  d'Ozford,  de  VExjpo- 
tith  8,  Jenmimi  in  Svmholum  Apostolarum,  est 
de  Tan  1478,  le  compoeiteur  ayant  omis  un 
X  dans  la  date  de  la  sonscription  (faute  typo- 
oaphiqne  dont  nous  arons  pluaieurs  exemplea 
dans  les  impressions  du  XV*  sikle)/  In  a 
Bible  at  Anffstmis,  the  last  two  figures  in  the 
date  1449  naye  been  transposed,  and  should 
stand  1494.  Other  mistakes  of  a  like  nature 
are  mentioned  by  Chevillier,  Orlandi,  Koelhoff, 
and  Palmer ;  and  amongst  other  similekr  blunders 
Dr.  Middleton  points  out  the  following :  *  Whilst 
I  am  now  writing,  an  unexpected  instance  has 
fidlen  into  my  Imnds,  to  Uie  supjport  of  my 
Ofdnion ;  an  Inauguration  Speech  4r  ^^  Wood- 
wardSan  Profeteor,  Mr,  Maaon,  just  fresh  from 
the  pail,  with  its  date  given  ten  years  earlier 
than  it  shonld  have  been,  by  the  omission  of 
an  X,  TUL  MDOCXXIY. ;  the  Terr  blunder 
exemplified  in  the  last  piece  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge^ which  I  suppose  to  haye  happened  in 
the  first  ftom  OzforcL' 

Whether,  however,  Cazton  was  or  was  not  the 
first  English  printer,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
was  the  first  who  made  use  of  cast  metal  types, 
the  woiks  of  Corsellis  haTrag  been  executed 


with  merely  wooden  ones.  During  a  lung 
residouce  abroad,  he  had  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1471,  set  up  a  press  in  an  old 
chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey;  and  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  translating  and  printing 
books  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  firat  work 
is,  Le  Becueil  dee  Hietoirea  de  Troyee  of  Baoul 
le  P^yre,  chaplain  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy ; 
but  The  Dictee  and  Sayingee  of  the  Philoeophers 
is  the  earliest  book  known  to  have  issued  from  his 
press  with  the  date  and  place  of  printing ;  and 
we  haye  no  proof  whatever  that  his  six  earlier 
works  were  printed  in  this  country.  Indeed 
it  is  stated  in  the  life  of  Caxton,  in  Ames's 
jyp,  Jjitiguitiee,  p.  xcv.,  that  the  French  and 
English  editions  of  the  Hietoriee  of  Troy  are 
justly  *  admitted  to  have  been  printed  abroad.' 
Caxton's  t^pes,  as  well  as  those  of  most  of 
the  early  pnnters,  were  the  Gothic,  or  black 
letter  characters,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  secre- 
tary hand,  and  having  the  characteristics  found 
in  English  MSS.  of  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Conquest.  A  facsimile  of  his  types  is  here 
given  from  the  dedication  to  the  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Chesee^  showing  the  formation  of 
his  letters,  and  proving  to  our  mind  that,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Oxford  printer 
Corsellis^  they  haye  an  undoubted  claim  to 
greater  antiquity. 


SO  t5tTi#iio6Ce/r»^  mttUnU  xtxtikam  feme 
iBeot^e  buc  of  (tCintnce  fBtiJk  of  m<ttr»\>K  ai^  of 

cf  0oie  hH^  ^  tn^anbi  m^  of  fmnct/ 


It  win  be  seen  that  Oaxton's  d  at  the  end  of 
a  word  is  yeiy  singular,  resembling  the  letters 
in  the  MSS.  referred  to ;  and  that,  instead  of 
eommaa  and  periods,  he  used  an  oblique  stroke 
thus  /,  itill  used  in  Oeiman  books.  Like  other 
printers  of  his  time,  he  never  used  any  direction 
or  eatdi  words,  and  rarelynumbored  his  leaves, 
and  never  his  pages.  He  distinguished  his 
hooki  by  a  device,  consisting  of  the  initial  let- 
ten  of  bis  name  and  a  cypher  for  74,  the  date 
of  hii  introdnction  of  the  art  into  England. 

Onton  is  said  to  have  nrinted  64  books ;  and 
was  followed  by  his  pupils  or  assistants,  Theo- 
don  Rood,  John  Lettou,  William  Machilinia, 
and  Wynkyn  de  Worde^  all  foreigners,  and 
Umbss  Himt,  an  Englishman.  All  these  pio- 
seen  of  the  art  worthily  maintained  the  honour 
of  theb  naster^s  name ;  and  Wvnkyn  de  Worde 
is  especially  lema^able  for  his  improvements 
and  trpooraphieal  exc^ence,  and  as  having 
heeo  the  ust  printer  in  Enffland  who  introduced 
the  Ronan  letter.    He  printed  410  works. 

The  spirit  and  taste  of  the  patrons  of  the 
iot  frinten  are  shown  in  the  dumcter  of  their 
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earliest  works,  religious  books  and  romances 
constituting  the  greater  partof  the  productions 
of  the  fiither  of  English  printing.  But  the  art, 
although  at  first  countenanced  by  the^  clergy, 
was  soon  looked  upon  with  extreme  jealousy 
by  the  hierarchy.  Efforts  were  made  towards 
the  publication  of  the-  Bible ;  but  for  the 
first  sixty  or  seventy  j  ears  all  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  were  printed  in  the  Latin  or  some 
other  language  not  understood  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people,  A  new  era  had,  howevei; 
arrived.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had 
inspired  the  people  with  a  strong  desire  to  pos- 
sess Bibles.  Wickliffe's  translation  was  never 
printed.  The  part  of  the  Sacred  Writings  in 
the  English  Lmguage  first  produced  by  the 
printing  press,  was  me  New  Testament,  trans- 
fated  by  William  Tindal,  assisted  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter :  it  wan 
printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1626 ;  but  as  it  gave 
ofibnce  to  Wolsey  and  the  clergy,  the  whole 
impression  was  bought  up  and  burnt  The 
first  complete  Englisn  Bible  printed  by  author- 
ity, was  Tindars  version,  revised  and  compared 
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vith  the  original  by  Gorerdale,  and  afterwards 
examined  by  Cranmer,  "who  wrote  a  preface  for 
it.  Of  this  edition,  hence  called  *  Cranmer's 
Bible,*  600  copies  were  printed  by  Orafton  and 
Whitchurch,  to  whom  Henry  VIII.,  in  letters 
patent  dated  NoTember  13,  1539,  granted  the 
flole  right  of  printing  the  Bible  for  five  years. 
It  was  ordered  by  royal  proclamation  to  be 
Bet  np  in  all  chnrches  throughout  the  kingdom, 
under  a  penalty  of  40«.  a  month  in  erery 
case  of  neglect.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  we  have  in  existence  326  editions 
of  the  English  Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible, 
printed  between  1526  and  1600. 

The  progress  of  the  art  in  the  first  century 
of  its  existence  was  remarkable ;  but  the  ear- 
liest English  printers  did  not  attempt  what 
the  CoDtinental  ones  were  doing  for  the  ancient 
classics.  *  Down  to  1540,  no  Greek  book  had 
appeared  fixjtn  an  English  press;  Oxford 
had  only  printed  a  part  of  Cicero's  epistles; 
Cambridge,  no  ancient  writer  whatever.  Only 
three  or  four  old  Boman  writers  had  been 
reprinted,  at  that  period,  throughout  England. 
But  a  great  deal  was  done  for  public  instruction 
by  the  course  which  our  early  printers  took ; 
for,  as  one  of  them  says :  "  Divers  famous 
clerks  and  learned  men  translated  and  made 
many  noble  works  into  our  English  tongue, 
whereby  there  was  much  more  plenty  and 
abundance  of  English  used  than  there  was 
in  times  past."  The  English  nobility  were, 
probably,  for  more  than  the  first  half-centuiy 
of  Enghsh  printing,  the  great  encouragers  of 
our  press :  they  requii^ed  translations  and 
abridgements  of  the  classics,  versions  of  French 
and  Italian  romances,  old  chronicles,  and  helps 
to  devout  exercises.  Caxton  and  his  successors 
abundantly  supplied  these  wants,  And  the  im- 
pulse to  most  of  their  exertions  was  given  by 
the  growing  demand  for  literary  amusement 
on  the  part  of  the  great.  Caxton,  speaking  of 
his  Soke  EnrydoSf  says :  **  This  present  book  is 
not  for  a  rude  uplandish  man  to  labour  therein, 
nor  read  it ;  but  only  for  a  clerk  and  a  noble 
gentleman,  that  feeleth  and  understandeth  in 
feats  of  arms,  in  love,  and  in  noble  chivalry." 
But  a  great  cha'nge  was  working  in  Europe; 
the  "  rude  uplandish  man,"  if  he  gave  promise 
of  talent,  "^as  sent  to  school  The  priests 
strove  with  the  laity  for  the  education  of  the 
people;  and  not  only  in  Protestant  but  in 
Catholic  countries  schools  and  universities  were 
everywhere  founded.  Here,  again,  was  a  new 
source  of  employment  for  the  press — A,  B,  C*s, 
or  Absies,  Primers,  Catechisms,  Grammars, 
Dictionaries,  were  multiplied  in  every  direction. 
Books  became,  also,  during  thi8  period,  the 
tools  of  profession^,  men.  There  were  not 
many  works  of  medicine,  but  a  great  many  of 
law.  The  people,  too,  required  instruction  in 
the  ordinances  they  were  called  upon  to  obey ; 
and  thus  the  statutes,  mostly  written  in  French, 
were  translated  and  abridged  by  Bastell,  our 
first  law-print-er. 

'  After  all  this  rush  of  the  press  of  England 
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towards  the  difiusion  of  existing  knowledge,  it 
began  to  assist  in  the  production  of  new  works, 
but  in  very  different  directions.  Much  of  the 
poetiy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  our 
press  spread  around,  will  last  for  ever:  its  con- 
troversial divinity  has,  in  great  part,  perished. 
Each,  however,  was  a  natural  supply,  arising 
out  of  the  demand  of  the  people ;  as  much  as 
the  chronicles,  and  romances,  and  grammars 
were  a  natural  supply ;  and  as  the  almanacks, 
and  mysteries,  and  ballads,  which  the  people 
then  had,  were  a  natural  supply.  Taken  al- 
together, the  activity  of  the  press  of  England, 
'  during  the  first  period  of  our  enquiry,  was 
I  very  remarkable.  Ames  and  Herbert  have  re- 
corded the  names  of  350  printers  in  England 
I  and  Scotland,  or  of  foreign  printers  engaged  in 
I  producing  books  for  England,  that  flourished 
between  1471  and  1600.  The  same  authors 
have  recorded  the  titles  of  nearly  10,000 
distinct  works  printed  amongst  us  during  the 
same  period.  Many  of  these  works,  however, 
were  only  single  sheets;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are,  doubtless,  many  not  here  re- 
gistered. Dividing  the  total  number  of  books 
printed  during  these  130  years,  we  find  that 
the  average  number  of  distinct  works  produced 
each  year  was  75.*    {Penny  Magajptne.) 

In  the  sixteenth  centuiy  thQ  broils  conse- 
quent on  the  Reformation,  although  that  event 
stimulated  religious  enquiiy,  did  mush  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  ait  in  England. 
But  the  civu  wars  and  the  gloomy  religious 
spirit  which  succeeded  to  the  pedantry  and 
verbal  criticism  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
which  prevailed  till  the  Restoration,  interrupted 
still  more  the  production  of  works  calculated 
to  cultivate  the  understanding.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  but  regard  this  period  as  the  lesst 
favourable  to  the  di£Fusion  of  knowledge  of  any 
period  in  the  history  of  our  literature.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  a  collection  pf  coniroveraial 
and  quibbling  tracts  amounting  to  the  enor- 
mous .number  of  30,000,  while  3ie  impressions 
of  new  books  printed  during  these  stormy  times 
were  very  few.  Dr.  Johnson  has  wdl  remarked 
that  the  nation,  from  1623  to  1664,  was  satis- 
fied with  two  editions  of  Shak^peare's  plays, 
which,  probably,  together  did  not  amount  to  a 
thousand  copies.  But  during  this  period  we 
most  not  foiget  the  present  authorised  version 
of  the  Bible,  translated  by  the  forty-ssvea 
distinguished  scholars  appointed  by  James  I^ 
and  printed  in  1611,  whicli  is  allowed  by  com- 
petent  judges  to  be  one  of  singular  merit,  and 
indeed  the  most  perfect  ever  produced.  Aji 
unfavourable  effect  was  also  produced  on  our 
national  literature,  and  on  the  progress  of  the 
press,  by  the  licentiousness  introduced  by  the 
literary  parasites  and  courtesans  of  the  Re- 
storation. Under  such  a  state  of  mental 
depression,  Milton  could  obtain  only  15/.  for 
the  MS.  of  his  immortal  Paradise  Loet^  and  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  actually  in  force  enacting 
that  only  twenty  printers  should  practise  their 
art  in  the  whole  kmsdom !  Burton,  who  lived 
near  this  time,  has  arawn  a  miserable  picture 
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of  the  abject  condition  of  literaiy  men  when  | 
tber  had  such  patrons  to  relj  upon :    '  Khe-  ^ 
toric  only  serves  them  to  cune  their  bad  for-  j 
tunes;  and  many  of  them,  for  want  of  means, 
are  driven  to  hanl  shifts.     From  grasshoppers  | 
they  torn  humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain  para- 
sites, and  make  the  Muses  moles,  to  satisfy 
their  hanger-starved  paunches  and  get  a  mpsl's 
meat'  i 

In  addition  to  these  impediments,  the  crown  ' 
endeaToored,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to 
destroy  the  activity  of  the  press  ;  '  and  in  this  \ 
it  had  the  example  not  only  of  all  former  | 
itrigns  (in  which  nothing  had  been  legally 
published  without  a  license),  but  of  the  Long 
Parliament  itself,  which  had  laid  severe  re- ' 
stricdons  upon  the  printing  of  "  scandalous  and 
QBlieensed  papers. '  At  one  time,  indeed,  it 
was  ordered  that  no  printing  should  be  carried 
on  anywhere  but  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  two  universities ;  and  all  London  printers 
vere  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  300/.  not  to  print 
anything  against  the  government^  or  without 
the  name  of  the  author  (or  at  least  of  the 
licenser)  on  the  title-page,  in  addition  to  their 
own/  (Eccleston's  £^glish  Antiquities,  p.  325.) 
Speaking  of  the  consequent  scarcity  of  books 
in  country  places  in  the  year  1685,  Lord 
Hacanlay  (History  o/Enffland)  says : — 

'literature  which  could  be  carried  by  the 
post  bag  then  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
intellectual  nutriment  ruminated  by  the  country 
divines  and  country  justices.  The  difficulty 
and  expense  of  conveying  large  packets  from 
place  to  place  was  so  great,  that  an  extensive 
▼ork  was  longer  in  making  its  way  from  Pa- 
ternoster Row  to  Devonshire  or  Lancashire 
than  it  no'W  is  in  reaching  Kentucky.  How 
scantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  then  furnished,  i 
fTtn  with  books  the  most  necessary  to  a  ^ 
theologian,  has  already  been  remarked.  The 
hooses  of  the  gentry  were  not  more  plentifully 
Bnpplied.  Pew  knights  of  the  shire  had  li- 
braries BO  good  as  may  now  perpetually  be 
fonnd  in  a  servants'  hall,  or  in  the  back 
parlour  of  a  small  shopkeeper.  An  esquire 
passod  among  his  neighbours  for  a  great 
scholar,  if  Hudibras  and  Baker's  Chronicle, 
TotUojCs  Jests  and  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom^  lay  in  his  hall  window  among 
the  fishing  rods  and  fowling  pieces.  No  dr- 
culating  hbrary,  no  book  sodety,  then  existed 
even  in  the  capital;  but  in  the  capital  those 
students  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
hirgely  had  a  resource.  The  shops  of  the 
great  booksellers,  near  Saint  Paul's  Church- 
yard, were  crowded  every  day  and  all  day 
long  with  readers ;  and  a  known  customer  was 
often  permitted  to  carry  a  volume  home.  In  the 
country  there  was  no  such  accommodation ;  and 
fveiy  man  was  under  the  necessity  of  buving 
whatever  he  wished  to  read.*  And  he  adds  in 
a  note  that  'Cotton  seems,  from  his  Angler, 
to  have  found  room  for  his  whole  library  in  his 
hl\  window ;  and  Cotton  was  a  man  of  letters. 
Eren  when  Franklin  first  visited  London  in 
1724,  circulating  libraries  were  unknown  there. 
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The  crowd  at  the  booksellers'  shops  in  Little 
Britain  is  mentioned  by  Koger  North  in  his 
life  of  his  brother  John.' 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  counting  that  the 
whole  number  of  books  printed  during  the 
fourteen  years  from  1666  to  1680,  was  3,550, 
of  which  947  were  divinity,  420  law,  and  163 
physic,  so  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  were 
professional  books;  397  were  school-books; 
and  253  on  subjects  of  geography  and  navi- 
gation, including  maps.  Taking  the  aver- 
age of  the^se  fourteen  years,  the  total  number 
of  works  produced  yearly  was  253 ;  but  de- 
ducting the  reprints,  pamphlets,  single  ser- 
mons, and  maps,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  yearly  average  of  new  books  was  much 
under  100.  Of  the  number  of  copies  con- 
stituting an  edition  we  have  no  record;  we 
apprehend  it  must  have  been  small,  for  the 
price  of  a  book,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it^ 
was  considerable. 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  George  III. 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  marked 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  demand  for  popu- 
lar literature,  rather  than  by  any  prominent 
features  of  originality  in  literary  production. 
Periodical  hterature  spread  on  every  side; 
newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  were  multi- 
plied ;  and  the  old  svstem  of  selling  books  by 
hawkers  was  extenaed  to  the  rural  districts 
and  smaU  provincial  towns.  Of  those  thus 
produced,  the  quality,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
was  indifferent,  and  their  cost  was  considerable. 
The  principle,  however,  was  then  first  developed, 
of  extending  the  market,  by  coming  into  it  at 
regular  intervals  with  fractions  of  a  book,  so 
that  the  humblest  customer  might  lay  by  each 
week  in  a  savings-bank  of  knowledge.  This 
was  an  important  step,  which  has  produced 
great  effects,  but  which  is  even  now  capable 
of  a  much  more  universiil  application  than 
it  has  ever  yet  received.  Smollett's  History 
of  England  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
number-books ;  it  sold  to  the  extent  of  20,000 
copies. 

We  may  exhibit  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
publication  of  new  books,  by  examining  the 
catalogues  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  passing  over  the  earlier  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  In  the  Modem  Cata- 
logue of  Books,  from  1792  to  the  end  of  1802, 
eleven  years,  we  find  that  4,096  new  works 
were  published,  exclusive  of  reprints  not  al- 
tered in  price,  and  also  exclusive  of  pamphlets. 
Deducting  one-fifth  for  reprints,  we  have  au 
average  of  372  new  books  per  year.  This  is  a 
prodigious  stride  beyond  the  average  of  93 
per  year  of  the  previous  period.  But  wo  are 
not  sure  that  our  literature  was  in  a  more 
healthy  condition.  From  some  cause  or  other, 
the  selling  price  of  books  had  increaeed,  in 
most  cases  50  per  cent.,  in  others  100  per  cent. 
The  2s.  6d,  duodecimo  had  become  4s. ;  the  6«. 
octavo^  lOs.  6d. ;  and  the  12<.  quarto,  1^.  Is, 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  exclusive 
market  was  principally  sought  for  new  books ; 
that  the  publishers  of  novelties  did  not  rely 
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upon  the  increasing  number  of  readers ;  and 
that  the  periodical  works  oonstitated  the  prin- 
cipal supply  of  the  many.  The  aggregate  in- 
crease  of  Uie  commerce  in  books  must,  how- 
erer,  haye  become  enormous,  when  compared 
with  the  preyious  fifty  years;  and  the  effect 
was  highly  beneficial  to  the  literary  charac- 
ter. The  age  of  patronage  was  gone.  {Penny 
Magazine,) 

According  to  the  last  census,  upwards  of 
30,000  persons  are  employed  in  printing,  and 
12,000  in  bookbinding. 

Printing  in  Scotland. — ^Printing  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland,  and  begun  in  Edinburgh, 
about  thirty  years  after  Caxton  had  brought  it 
into  Enghmd.  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  History  of 
Printing^  says  that  the  art  was  introduced  into 
Bootland  from  the  Low  Countries  by  the  priests 
who  fied  thither  from  the  persecutions  at  home. 
Be  this  iis  it  may,  we  find  James  IV.  granting 
a  patent  in  1607  to  Walter  Chapman,  a  mer- 
chant of  Edinburgh,  and  Andrew  Mollar,  a 
workman,  to  establish  a  press  in  that  city. 
According  to  bibliographers,  the  most  ancient 
specimen  of  printing  in  Scotland  extant  is  a 
collection,  entitled  the  Porteiu  of  Noblfneas^ 
Edinburffh.  In  1609,  a  Breviary  of  the  Church 
of  Aberdeen  was  printed  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
a  second  part  in  the  following  year.  Very 
few  works,  however,  appear  to  have  issued 
from  the  Scottish  press  for  the  next  thirty 
years;  but  from  1641,  the  date  from  which 
we  find  James  V.  granting  licenses  to  prints 
the  art  has  been  pursued  with  success  in 
the  metropolis.  At  present,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  distingmshed  craft  in  the  city,  being 
conducted  in  all  its  departments  of  typefound- 
ing,  printing,  publishing,  and,  we  may  add, 
paper-making  at  the  mills  in  the  yicinity. 

/r«^7irf.— Printing  was  not  known  in  Ireland 
till  about  the  year  1661,  when  a  book  in  black 
letter  was  issued  from  a  press  in  Dublin ;  but 
till  the  year  1700,  veiy  bttle  printing  was  exe- 
cuted in  that  country,  and  until  vei^  recently 
Ireland  had  acquired  little  celebnty  in  this 
department  of  the  arts,  although  possessing 
some  respectable  printing  establishments. 

America, — The  art  of  printing  has  readily 
taken  root  and  fioimshed  among  the  civilised 
inhabitants  of  North  America.  The  first 
printing  press  established  in  the  American 
colonies  was  one  set  up  at  Cambridge,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1638,  the  era  of 
the  foundation  of  Harvard  College.  It  was 
established  by  the  exertions  and  joint  con- 
tributiona  of  different  individuals  in  Europe 
and  America ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mechanism  and  t3rpe8  were  imported  from 
England.  The  first  work  which  issued  from 
this  press  was  the  Freeman's  Call,  and  the 
second  the  Almanao  for  New  England,  both  in 
1639;  the  first  book  printed  was  the  New 
England  version  of  the  Psalms,  an  octavo 
volume  of  300  pages.  In  1676,  books  began 
to  be  printed  at  Boston;  in  1686,  the  art 
became  known  in  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1693, 
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in  New  York.  In  the  year  1700  there  were 
,  only  four  printing  presses  in  the  colonies. 
j  Since  that  period,  and  especially  since  the 
revolution,  which  removed  eTerything  like  a 
I  censorship  of  the  press,  the  practice  of  the  art 
has  undergone  enormous  expansion.  Among 
I  the  occupations  enumerated  in  the  census  of 
I  1860  were  14,740  printers^  and  3,414  book- 
binders. In  their  style  of  typography  and 
bookmaking,  the  Americans  are  still  inferior  to 
the  English,  sacrificing  beauty  and  durability  to 
economy  and  despatch.     {ChamUrs'e  Ivforni.) 

France. — The  activity  of  the  French  press 
has  very  greatly  increased  since  the  time  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  Count  Dam,  in  1827 
{Notions  StaOstigues  sur  la  Librairie),  estimated 
the  number  of  printed  sheets  (exclusive  of 
newspapers)  produced  by  the  French  press  in 
iai6,  at  66,862,883 ;  and  it  appears  that  in 
1836  the  number  of  printed  sheets  (exclusive 
of  newspapers)  had  increased  to  118,867,000 ; 
so  that  it  may  now  be  fairly  estimated  at  from 
130,000,000  to  140,000,000  sheets.  The  qua- 
lity of  many  of  the  works  which  have  issued 
from  the  Ireuch  press  is  also  very  superior, 
such  as  the  Biographie  Universelle,  the  Art  de 
virifier  les  Dates,  and  Bayle*s  Biciionarv ;  and 
it  is  doubted  whether  such  books  could  have 
been  published  in  any  other  country. 

Germany. — The  German  printing  press  is 
always  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  actiA-ity ;  the 
trade  in  books  beinff  very  much  facilitated  by 
the  book  fairs  of  Leipsic,  the  Easter  fair  espe- 
cially being  frequented  by  all  the  booksellers 
of  Germany,  besides  those  of  France,  Switaer- 
land,  Denmark,  Livonia,  &c.,  in  order  to  settle 
their  mutual  concerns  and  form  new  con- 
nections. In  1814  began  a  literary  deluge, 
which  still  continues  to  increase.  For  the 
6,000  works  which  then  sufficed  for  the  annual 
demand,  we  have  now  from  6,000  to  8,000. 
Private  libraries  are  diminishing,  and  the 
public  ones  are  daily  increasing. 

In  Austria  the  printing  prej^s  has  made  rapid 
strides  of  late  years.  The  Imperial  printing 
office  in  Vienna,  under  the  able  management  of 
M.  Auer,  has  become  an  establishment  of  the 
highest  interest.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
he  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  public  a 
collection  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  printed  with 
Iloman  type  in  608  langaages  and  dialects,  the 
second  section  of  which  contained  206  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  printed  in  the  characters 
proper  to  the  languages  of  their  respective 
nations.  He  has  collected  together  the  follow- 
ing founts,  many  of  which  are,  however,  to 
be  found  in  the  British  type  foundries : — 

HIvroRlyphte.  PklmTrte. 

Bl^nrie.  " *" 

Dvmotlc. 

Kthtople  and  Amharle. 

HimjAritle. 


HlniTkiiti 
C^te, 


ttjrrlM. 

«:alle. 

Arable,  NcOThL 

MaorUanle. 
.      Anerkan     InMTlpl.   Phtnlelan  (oraam«Btoi). 
Wule  hmI  ThugfR.  Poole. 

AmtX  Hebnw.  Nomldlaa. 

BMnarilaii.  Btrariko. 

Hebrew.  Anetait  ^ 

Riuehi,  or  1UbbiDl&  Rnnta 

tif  rmmi\  Ilcbrvw.  Gothic 

c;«TiD«a  lUPchL  Celtle. 

Hebrew,  SpaaUh,  Levantlae.  Oltle  (n 

Aramaic.  AnKlo-aaxon. 

~   "  Ancient  GrMk. 
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New  Pali  (Na  l.) 
New  Pall  (No.  2). 
SiaoiMe. 
KamboffQ  (vlth  Jotat 

OBtX 


•Bd  with 


Ia«ri|««i  ae  GuRBt 

P?J  rf  Oft  (  Allihrtad).      thymaV 

Batta. 

IrtMWa  yyt  «iW  Chfte).        SSjS^ 
"•  iSaBaer.  Ha.  I).  MandMba. 

ri  (■«■«.  VflL  S)u  Cliltwia^ 

Coraanie. 


Japann*  (Kalakana  Ma  I\ 

,. Japanew  ( Ratakana  N»  3X 

•^"•^  Jafiaiww(Firokaiia). 

'-••jrrMtoa  TwlilrokUlaa. 

ILatti-flafvL 

/?ieMta. — ^The  art  wwa  not  introdnced  into 
Hii96ui  tOl  the  year  1660,  when  it  was  made 
knovn  It  a  Bnasian  merchant,  who  conveyed 
thither  the  materials  of  a  printing  office,  with 
«Uidi  many  neat  editions  were  printed.  But 
as  the  Bnasians  are  a  yery  superstitious  nation 
and  apt  to  raise  scraples  without  any  founda- 
tion, some  of  them,  apprehending  that  printing 
might  make  acme  con&sion  or  ^ange  in  their 
religion,  hired  men  to  destroy  the  types  and 
pr^sws.  No  attempt  was  made  to  repair  this 
iojaiy  or  to  disooyer  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Art.  However,  since  that  tune  they  have 
admitted  the  preM  into  Moscow  and  St»  Peters- 
bwg;  where  until  recently  it  made  but  slow 
pn^rets. 

Pecu/iaritiet  of  Early  Printed  Boohs.— The 
TjUowing  «re  the  points  peculiar  to  the  earliest 
productions  of  the  first  printers : — 

TTifir  forms  were  generally  either  large  or 
man  folio,  or  at  least  quarto :  the  lesser  sizes 
vere  not  in  use. 

The  leaves  were  without  running  title, 
^inetion-word,  number  of  pages,  or  divisions 
into  parsgrai^. 

The  diaraeter  itself  was  a  rude  old  Gothic 
■ized  with  secretaiy,  designed  on  pxurpose  to 
imitate  the  hand-writing  of  those  times;  the 
^wds  were  printed  so  close  to  one  another, 
that  it  was  difficult  and  tedious  to  be  read,  even 
by  those  who  were  used  to  manuscripts,  and  to 
this  method;  and  often  led  the  mattentive 
reader  into  mistakes. 

Their  orthography  was  various  and  often 
iihitzary,  diar^giarding  method. 

They  had  very  frequent  abbreviations,  which 
ia  time  grew  00  numerous  and  difficult  to  be 
vaderstood,  that  it  became  necessary  to  write 
a  hook  to  teach  the  mode  of  reading  them. 

Tbcsr  periods  weredistinguishedby  no  other 
points  than  the  double  or  single  one,  that  is, 
the  eolon  and  full-point ;  but  a  little  after, 
tbcy  introduced  an  oblique  stroke,  thus,  /, 
*hirh  answered  the  purpose  of  our  comma. 

Th«y  used  no  capital  letters  to  begin  a  sen- 
t*  Me,  or  for  proper  names  of  men  or  places. 
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They  left  blank  spaces  for  titles,  and  initial 
letters  or  other  ornaments,  in  order  to  have 
them  supplied  by  the  illuminators,  whose  art. 
though  m  vogue  before  and  at  that  time,  did 
not  long  survive  the  improvements  made  by 
the  printers  in  this  branch  of  their  art.  [Illu- 
MUTATiON,  Abt  OF.l  These  ornaments  were 
exquisitely  fine,  and  curiously  variegated  with 
the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  even  with 
gold  and  silver ;  the  margins  likewise  were  fre- 
quently charged  with  every  variety  of  figures 
of  saints,  birds,  beasts,  monsters,  flowers, 
&c.,  which  had  sometimes  a  relation  to  the 
contents  of  the  page,  though  often  none  at 
all.  These  embellishments  were  costly;  but 
for  those  who  could  not  affi)rd  a  creat  price, 
there  were  inferior  ornaments,  which  could  be 
done  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

The  name  of  the  printer,  his  place  of  re- 
sidence, &c.  &c.,  were  either  wholly  omitted, 
or  put  at  the  end  of  the  bool^  not  without 
some  pious  ejaculation  or  dozology. 

The  date  was  likewise  omitted  or  involved  in 
some  cramped  circumstantial  period,  or  else 
printed  either  at  full  length,  or  by  numerical 
letters,  and  sometimes  partly  one  way  and 
partly  the  other;  thus.  One  Thousand  CCCC 
and  Izxiiii.  &c.,  but  always  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

There  was  no  variety  of  characters,  no  inter- 
mixture of  Boman  and  Italic,  these  being  of 
later  invention ;  but  tlieir  pages  were  con- 
tinued in  a  Qothic  letter  01  the  same  size 
throughout. 

They  printed  but  few  copies  at  once,  for  200 
or  300  was  then  esteemed  a  large  impression ; 
but  upon  encouragement  from  the  learned,  they 
increased  their  numbers  in  proportion. 

l^pea. — ^Although  most  of  the  early  printers 
were  type-founders  themselves,  it  does  not 
appear  in  any  prologue  or  colophon  to  the 
books  printed  by  Caxton  that  he  lays  claim  to 
the  title  of  type-founder.  It  would  appear  that 
he  obtained  his  type,  which  is  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  uiat  of  John  Brito  of  Bruges, 
from  that  city,  or  from  the  same  founders  who 
supplied  or  manufactured  it  for  John  Valdener 
of  Utrecht.  But  as  the  art  extended,  the  work- 
manship became  inferior;  so  that  while  the 
productions  of  the  first  printers  were  executed 
in  a  very  superior  style,  and  the  embellish- 
ments showed  a  great  proficiency  both  in  design 
and  engraving,  me  productions  of  their  com- 
petitors had  sll  the  crudeness  and  imperfection 
of  a  new  invention;  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  art  sank  into  a  \*>iy  low  state. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Caslon  made  great  improvements  in  ca.st- 
ing  types ;  as  also  Baskerville  of  Birmingham, 
in  1750,  both  in  types  and  printing,  which  were 
subsequently  earned  to  great  perfection  by 
Besley,  Bulmer,  Clowes,  Corrall,  Davison, 
McCzeery,  Spottiswoode,  Whittingham,  and  a 
few  others  in  London ;  by  the  Foulis,  in  Glas- 
gow ;  by  the  Ballantynes,  in  Edinburgh ;  by 
Bodoni  at  Parma ;  by  Didot  in  Paris ;  and  by 
Brockhaus  in  Leipsic. 
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Pbacticb  of  PaiNTiNO. — Two  classes  of 
workmen  are  generally  employed  in  printing : 
vis.  campontoTB,  who  sei  up  the  types  into  lines 
and  pages  according  to  the  MS.  or  copy  fur- 
nished by  the  author ;  and  preummt  who  apply 
ink  to  the  surface  of  the  form  of  types,  and 
take  off  the  impressions  upon  paper.  The 
pressmen  who  work  steam  presses  are  called 
machine  minders. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  in  most  of  the  extensive  establish- 
ments in  London :  The  first  thing  done,  when 
the  sizes  of  page,  type,  and  paper,  are  de- 
termined on,  is  to  looi  over  the  MS.,  and 
see  that  it  is  correctly  paged.  It  is  then 
handed  to  a  clicker,  or  foreman  of  a  com- 
panionship, or  certain  number  of  compositors, 
each  of  whom  has  a  taking  of  copy,  or  con- 
venient portion  of  MS.,  given  to  him,  to  be  set 
up  in  ^e. 

Printers'  types  are  of  great  variety  in  size, 
amounting  to  forty  or  fifty ;  the  smallest  is 


called  brilliant,  but  is  seldom  used ;  diamond 
is  a  size  laiger,  and  pearl  larger  still,  which 
latter  type  is  used  for  printing  the  smallest 
Bibles  and  Prayer  Books. 

The  larger  sizes,  used  for  printing  bills  posted 
in  the  streets,  are  usually  called  double  pica, 
two-line  pica,  two-Une  EngUsh,  Jhe-Une  pica, 
ten-line  pica,  and  so  on.  A  complete  assort- 
ment of  printing  types  of  one  size  is  called  a 
fount,  and  the  fount  mav  be  regulated  to  any 
weight.  Type-founders  have  a  scale,  or  bill,  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  proportional  quantity  of  each 
letter  required  for  a  founts  the  letter  e  being 
more  frequently  used  than  other  letters.  A  fiiU 
account  of  printers'  types  is  given  under  the 
heading  Typb. 

Each  compositor  works  at  a  kind  of  desk, 
called  a.  frame,  and  generally  has  a  frame  to 
himself.  The  frames  project  laterally  from 
the  wall,  with  a  left-hand  light  Each  frame 
is  constructed  to  hold  two  pairs  of  cases,  upper 
and  lower,  at  the  top.    The  types  are  arranged. 
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Lower* 


& 

c 

ae 

<B 

'    J 

e 

Thin  S^. 

( 
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I 

; 

fl 

b 

c 

d 

i 

• 

f 

g 

ff 

fi 
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ffl 

1 

m 
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h 

0 

y 

p 
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w 
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z 

X 

V 

t 

Spaces. 

a 

n 

' 

*.l 

IT 

1 

r 

• 

- 

Vim 

iar» 

each  sort  by  itself,  in  little  cells  or  boxes.  The 
upper  case,  having  ninety-eight  boxes,  all  of 
equal  size,  contains  the  capital  and  small  capital 
letters,  figures,  accents,  and  other  types  not 
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used  so  frequently  as  the  smaller  letters  ;  and. 
in  the  lower  case,  which  has  fifty-four  boxes  of 
four  different  sizes,  are  disposed  the  small  let- 
ters, together  with  the  points,  spaces,  quadrnts. 
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ke.  The  boxes  in  the  cases  are  arranged  in 
the  best  possible  manner  for  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  oompo8itor»  and  enabling  him  to 
pick  up  the  types  rapidly,  the  letters  most 
firequently  used  being  placed  nearest  to  his 
hand ;  thss  the  point  to  which  he  brings  the 
letters,  after  picking  them  out  of  their  cells,  is 
not  fax  remoTed  from  the  centre  of  the  lower 
case ;  so  that  In  a  range  of  about  six  inches  on 
eveiy  side  he  can  obtain  the  c,  d,  e,  i,  s,  m,  n, 
h,  0,  p,  n,  t^  a,  and  r.  The  apaoe$  reqaired  for 
the  dirision  between  every  word  lie  dose  to  his 
hand,  at  the  bottom  of  the  central  diyision  of 
the  lower  ease.  The  eases,  particolarly  the 
upper  case,  are  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
that  the  compositor  may  the  more  readuy  reach 
the  upper  boxes.    The  diagrams  on  p.  74  ex- 


hibit a  pair  of  cases  arranged  according  to  the 
modem  method. 

The  compositor  stands  opposite  to  his  cases ; 
and,  haying  received  directions  respectmg  the 
size  of  the  trpe,  the  width  of  the  page,  the 
author's  wishes  as  to  punctuation,  capitals, 
italics,  &c,  places  his  oopy  before  him,  on 
a  spare  part  of  the  upper  case,  and  holds  in 
his  left  hand  a  small  instrument  called  a  com- 
posina  stick,  usually  made  of  iron,  with  a 
movable  slide,  capable,  by  means  of  a  screw, 
of  being  a^usted  to  iJie  different  widths  re- 
quired in  miscellaneous  printing,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration.  Having  adjusted  his  stick  to  the 
proper  width  or  mtasurej  he  lays  in  it  a  setting 
rule,  or  smooth  piece  of  brass,  the  width  of 
the  measure,  and  the  height  of  the  type.    With 
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the  right  hand  he  now  picks  up  the  types,  and 
arranges,  or  sets,  them  one  by  one  in  his  com- 
posing stick.  He  does  not  look  at  the  face  of  each, 
bat  only  glances  at  the  nick  (see  cut  in  art.  Tyfb), 
and  takes  for  granted  that  if  it  come  from  the 
right  box  it  most  be  the  right  letter.  He  secures 
each  letter  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  as 
the  types  are  placed  side  by  side  in  line  from 
left  to  right ;  and,  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of 
his  line,  and  finds  that  he  has  a  syllable  or  word 
which  will  not  fill  out  the  measure,  he  has  to 
perform  a  task  which  requires  considerable  care 
and  taste.  This  is  called  justification.  The 
first  and  last  letters  must  be  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  line ;  and  there  must  not  be  wide 
spaces  between  some  words  and  crowding  in 
others,  but  the  distances  between  them  must 
be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  by 
dunging  the  spaces  (or  snort  blank  types,  not 
so  high  as  the  letters,  and  therefore  giving  no 
impression),  and  thus  getting  in  or  drivina  out 
part  or  the  whole  of  a  word.  The  first  line  being 
thus  justified,  the  compositor  proceeds  with  the 
Betting  up  of  the  next>  and  so  on  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  lines  to  fill  his  stick,  and  then, 
clasping  the  siiekful  by  the  rule  and  between 
the  thumbs  and  first  and  second  fingers  of 
both  hands,  lifU  the  mass  of  types  out  of  the 
stick,  and  places  it  upon  a  galleyf  or  oblong 
teay  of  wood  or  metal,  having  an  edge  at  the 
left  side  and  top  half  an  inch  m  height  This 
operation  of  filling  and  emptying  the  stick  is 
repeated  till  the  galley  is  sufficiently  full,  or 
the  taking  of  copy  is  fimshed ;  when  the  matter, 
as  it  is  then  called,  is  taken  away  by  the  clicker, 
who  divides  it  into  the  required  lengths  of 
pages,  placing  head-lines,  signatures,  &c.,  and 
binding  them  round  tightly  with  cord.  The. 
clicker  then  lays  doum  the  pages  in  their  proper 
positions  on  the  imposing  stone  ^h  flat,  smooth 
slab  of  stone,  or,  better,  of  iron— and  the^  are 
listened  together  in  a  chase.  This  operation  is 
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called  imposing.  The  chase  is  a  rectangular 
frame  of  different  dimensions,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  paper  to  be  printed,  having  two  cross- 
pieces  of  the  same  metal,  called  a  long  and  short 
cross,  formerly  mortised  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be 
taken  out  occasionallv,  but  now  fixed.  By  the 
different  situations  of  these  crosses,  the  chase  is 
fitted  for  different  volumes:  for  quartos  and 
octavos  one  traverses  the  middle  lengthwise,  the 
other  broadwise,  so  as  to  intersect  each  other 
in  the  centre ;  for  twelves  and  twenty-fours  the 
short  cross  is  placed  nearer  one  end  of  the  chase 
than  the  other ;  for  folios,  the  short  cross  only 
is  required,  and  for  broadsides  and  small  jobs 
no  cross  is  wanted. 
For  fixing  the  pages 
in  their  pLices,  the 
form  is  dressed  thus : 
a  set  of  furniture, 
consisting  of  slips 
of  wood  or  metal, 
about  half  an  inch 
in  height^  and  of 
various  thicknesses, 
is  placed,  some  at 
the  head,  called  head- 
sticks,  some  between 
the  pages,  called  gut- 
ters, and  others  at  the  ' 
sides  and  feet,  called 
side  tLudfoot  sticks.  The  side  and  foot  sticks 
are  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  so 
that  sniall  wedges  of  wood,  or  quoins,  may  be 
driven  tightly  between  them  and  the  sides 
of  the  chase,  locking  up  the  types  so  firmly 
that  the  form,  as  the  mass  is  then  called,  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  cut  (which  by  the 
way  has  no  cross  to  the  chase),  may  be  car- 
ried from  plsce  to  place  with  perfect  safety. 
A  form  of  eight  pages  of  this  Dictionary  con- 
tains between  40,000  and  50,000  separate 
letters  and  spaces. 
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The  sizes  of  books  are  reckoned  by  the  num-  leaves ;  and  so  on.  In  imponng,  the  poges  are 
ber  of  leaves  into  which  a  sheet  of  paper  is  of  eonrse  laid  down  id  positions  the  rerene  of 
folded.  Thus  the  largest  size  is  broadside,  or  those  which  thej  will  take  when  printed.  The 
the  whole  size  of  the  sheet ;  fcliOy  or  half  the '  following  diagrams  show  the  mode  of  imposing 
sheet ;  quarto,  or  a  sheet  folded  into  four  leaves ;  sheeta  of  8to  and  12mo,  the  <mter  farm  being 
octavo,  or  the  sheet  folded  into  eight  leaves ; ,  the  ontnde,  and  the  mner  form  the  inside  <£ 
duodecimo,  or  the  sheet  folded  into  twelve  I  the  sheet. 
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It  is  necessaiy  that  the  distances  between 
the  pages  in  each  form  should  be  placed  with 
such  exactness  that  the  impression  of  the 
pages  in  one  form  shall  fall  exactly  on  the 
back  of  the  pages  of  the  other ;  thus  making 
what  is  termed  register. 

As  it  is  next  to  impossible  but  that  mistakes 
should  occur  in  setting  up  the  types,  the  form 
is  carried  to  a  proof  press,  and  an  impression 
is  taken,  called  the  first  proof.  This  proof, 
with  the  MS.,  is  handed  to  the  corrector  of  the 
press,  or  reader,  and  a  reading  boy  reads  the 
copy  to  him  while  he  examines  the  proof  and 
marks  the  necessary  corrections  and  errors  of 
the  compositor.  In  correcting  a  proof  sheet  a 
set  of  symbols  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  compositor  to  the 
sevend  kinds  of  errors,  and  to  direct  him  how 
they  are  to  be  amended.  These  marks  are 
best  shown  by  the  specimen  of  a  corrected 
proof  given  under  the  head  Cobbbctinq. 
When  the  corrector,  or  reader,  has  read  his 
proof,  it  is  handed  to  the  compositor,  who 
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unlocks  the  form,  and  makes  the  corrections 
in  the  types,  by  lifting  oat  the  wrong  letters 
by  means  of  a  sharp  awl,  or  bodkin,  and  putting 
in  right  ones  in  their  places.    The  form  is  then 
locked  up  agnio,  taken  to  the  press,  and  an- 
other proof  is  pulled.    Thb  is  termed  the  rtvis^^ 
and  is  sent  to  the  reader,  with  his  first  proof, 
that  he  may  see  that  all  the  corrections  havo 
been  properly  made,  put  queries  against  donbt^ 
ful  matters  for  the  author's  consideration,  and 
send  it,  thenceforth  called  a  dean  proof,  'writh 
the  MS.,  to  the  author.    When  the  author 
returns  his  proof  and  revise,  and  is  satisfied 
that  the  sheet  is  correct,  the  form,  after  having 
been  finally  read  with  care  for  press,  is  taken 
to  the  press  or  machine  to  have  the  requisite 
number  of  impressions  struck  oJF.    Before  this 
is  done,  however,  care  is  taken  that  the  matter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sheet  connects    with 
that  at  the  end  of  the  preceding,  that  the  pag^a 
are  correct,  and  that  the  signatures  are  in 
order. 
The  signatures  are  generally  small  capital 
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I<^as  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of 
t«ch  afieet,  oommendng  with  b,  aiid  omitting 
the  I,  J,  and  w.  They  are  aaid  to  have  been  first 
used  bj  John  Koelhof;  at  Ck>logne,  in  1472 ; 
but  thejT  exist  in  an  edition  of  Terence,  printed 
bj  Antonio  Zorat,  at  Milan,  in  1470.  There 
.  is  a  Venetian  edition  of  '  Baldi  Leetnra  super 
Codie.'  &c,  printed  bj  John  de  Cobnia  and 


Jo.  Manthen  de  G^herretsem,  in  1474,  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  these  printecu  had  only  just 
become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  signatures, 
as  these  marks  were  not  introduced  till  one- 
half  of  the  work  had  been  printed.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  show  the  signatures  and  folios  of 
any  given  number  of  sheets,  up  to  twenty-two 
in  8vo  and  12mo,  and  up  to  eight  in  18mo : — 


Shuet  of  Octavo 

Sbxbt  of  Twxlvbs 

Shbbt  of  Bightkbns 
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The  paper  used  in  printing  is  always  damped 
before  being  sent  to  tlie  press,  wet  paper  taking 
the  ink  eonsiderably  better  than  dry.  The 
van^iouseman  delivers  the  proper  quantity  of 
paper  to  the  wetter,  which  is  generally  wetted 
thus:  The  quire  of  paper  is  opened,  the  fold 
at  the  back  broken,  and  the  paper  divided  into 
three,  four,  or  five  portions,  or  dips,  drawn 
throftigh  a  trough  of  clean  water  and  laid  on  a 
board,  dip  after  dip,  till  a  convenient  heap  is 
Bade.  This  is  put  into  a  screw-press,  a  little 
pTMcnre  applied,  and  the  next  day  the  whole 
u  turned  and  slightly  pressed  again,  so  that 
fresh  sorCues  of  the  paper  coming  into  contact, 
the  moisture  is  equally  diffiised  throughout  the 
hcan.  The  paper  used  in  printing  is  of  three 
kiaos:  imper/eet  paper,  consisting  of*  20  quires 
of  24  sheets,  or  480  sheets  to  the  ream ;  perfect 
paptr  (that  most  generally  used)  consisting  of 
21| quires,  or  516  sheets;  and  news  paper,  con- 
sisting of  20  quires  of  25  sheets  each  to  the 
ream,  or  500  sheets.  The  stamped  sheets  of 
news  paper  (gfineraUy  called  stamps,  and  the 
plain  paper  blanJks)  are  always  received  and 
deUvered  by  the  net  number  without  allowing 
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for  spoilage  in  the  press  work;  but  in  book 

work  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  16  sheets  in 

each  ream  for  tympan  sheet  and  spoiled  sheets. 

This  number  of  sheets  is,  however,  not  aU 

I  spoilt ;  the  difference  between  the  bad  and  the 

extra  16  sheets  being  delivered  to  the  publisher 

as  overplus.   The  table  on  the  next  page  shows 

j  the  quantity  of  perfect  and  imperfect  paper 

;  required  for  one  sheet  of  16  pages  of  a  work 

'  like  this  Dictionary,  from  12  to  10,000  copies. 

I      When  the  sheet  is  printed  off  by  the  press- 

I  man  (as  described  below),  the  compositor  lays 

;up  the  forms,  distributes  the  type,  and  pro- 

I  ceeds,  sheet  after  sheet,  till  the  body  of  the 

I  work  is  finisiied;  then  the  title,  dedication, 

preface,  introduction,  contents,  and  any  other 

matter  left  to  the  end  is  proceeded  with,  these 

being  usually  printed  last.    The  distribution 

of  the  types,  or  putting  back  the  letters  into 

the  several  compartments  of  the  case  to  which 

they  belong,  is  performed  with   the  greatest 

rapidity.    The  compositor  wets  the  whole  page 

or  form,  and  takes  up  a  number  of  lines  on  his 

composing  rule.    This  wetting  causes  the  types 

to  adhere  slightly  together,  and  renders  the 
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Qnantlty  roqnired  of 
Ptrf^et  Paper 

Quiitlty  reqnired  of 

For  printing  1  Sheet 
of  16Pi«ee 

Total  Ntunber  ol 

Copies  the  P^wr 

win  make 

leaniB    qtdres    aheeta 
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0          0         15 

0          0         16 
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26     „ 
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0          6         12 
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166 

0          7        13 

0          7        13 

176     „ 

181 

0          8        14 

0          8         14 

200     ., 

206 

0        10        18 

0        10        18 

260     „ 

268 

0        12        22 

0        12        22 

300      „ 

310 

0        16          0 

0        16          0 

360      „ 

360 

0        16          8 

0        16          8 

376     „ 

387 

0        17          4 

0        17          4 

400     „ 

412 

0        10          6 

0        19          6 

460      „ 

462 

1          0          0 

1           1         12 
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616 

1          4          6 

1          6         18 

600     „ 

618 

1          8        14 

1         10          2 

700     „ 

722 

1         10        18 

1         IS          6 

760     „ 

774 

1         13          0 

1         14         10 

800     „ 

826 

1        17          4 

1         18        17 

900     „ 

928 

2          0          0 

2          8          0 

1,000     „ 

1,032 

2        10        18 

2        18        18 

1,260     „ 

1,290 

3          0          0 

8          4        12 

1,600     „ 

1,648 

3        18        18 

8        16          6 

1,760     „ 

1,806 

4          0          0 

4          6          0 

2,000      H 

2,064 

6          0          0 

6          9          0 

8,000     H 

8,096 

8          0          0 

8        12          0 

4.000     ,. 

4,128 

10          0          0 

10        16          0 

^,000      „ 

6,160 

12          0          0 

12        18          0 

6,000     „ 

6,192 

14          0          0 

16          1           0 

7.000     „ 

7,224 

16          0          0 

17          4          0 

8,000      „ 

8,266 

18          0          0 

19          7          0 

9,000     .. 

9,288 

20          0          0 

21         10          0 

10.000     „ 

10,320 

manipulation  easy.  He  then  takes  up  a  few 
words  between  his  right-hand  finger  and  thumb, 
and  by  a  dexterous  motion  throws  off  tlie 
several  letters  into  their  yarious  boxes.  Dis- 
tribution is  performed  about  four  times  fkster 
than  composition. 

Pressvcork, — ^The  pressman's  business  is  to 
foork  ojf  the  forms  thuB  prepared  and  corrected 
by  the  compositor;  in  doing  which  there  are 
four  things  required :  paper  (prepared  as  above 
described),  ink  or  colouring  matter,  balls  or 
rollers,  and  a  press  or  machine.  [Papss; 
PRiMTnia  Ikk;  Pbbss;  PBunnro  Baixs  ob 
BoLT^BBs ;  Pbinteno  MicHmB.] 

In  working  at  a  hand  press,  the  pressman 
first  lays  the  inner  form  on  the  press,  and 
prints  one  copy,  which  is  called  a  pnsB  revise ; 
tliis  he  takes  to  the  person  appointed  to  revise 
if,  and  while  that  is  being  aone  proceeds  to 
secure  the  form  on  the  table  of  the  press  by 
means  of  quoins ;  to  place  his  tympan  sheet ; 
to  fix  the  points,  which  make  small  holes  in 
the  paper,  enabling  him  to  cause  the  pages  to 
fall  precisely  on  the  back  of  each  other  when 
the  second  side  of  the  paper  is  printed,  and  to 
produce  an  eren  and  uniu)rm  impression  in  all 
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the  pages.  He  then  cuts  his  frisket,  which 
preserves  the  maigin  of  the  paper  dean,  and, 
when  the  revise  is  corrected,  proceeds  to  ink 
die  surface  of  the  types  by  means  of  balls  or 
(most  frequently)  rollers.  When  the  whole 
impression  of  one  side  of  the  paper  is  printed, 
he  lifts  the  form  off  the  press,  washes  the  ink 
off  the  face  of  the  type  with  lye,  and  rinses  it 
with  water.  He  then  proceeds  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  outer  form,  which  completes 
the  sheet.  This  process  is  continued  sheet 
after  sheet  till  the  work  is  complete,  care  being 
taken  that  the  work  is  printed  of  the  proper 
colour,  and  that  that  colour  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  book. 

Warehouse  fForJt.— When  the  sheets  have 
been  printed  on  both  sides,  the  warehouseman 
takes  them  away,  and  hangs  them  up  on  poles 
to  dry,  varying  the  number  of  sheets  hung  up 
together  from  five  or  six  to  ten  or  eleyen, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  room,  or  the 
pressure  of  business.  When  dry  the  sheets 
are  taken  down  from  the  poles,  carefully 
knocked  up,  and  put  away  in  the  warehouse  in 
piles.  The  sheets  are  then  eold-presscd.  The 
pressure   is  applied  by  means  of  hydraulic 
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pumps,  of  from  two  to  fire  hundred  tons  pres- ' 
sure.  They  consist  simply  of  doable-acting 
foree-pmpa^  with  nuns  or  cylinders  of  smaU 
bore,  but  with  a  great  force  from  an  engine  to 
act  upon  the  pistons.  This  forces  the  water 
throQgh  a  Tery  strong  pipe  beneath  the  floor  to 
other  large  cylinders,  fitted  also  with  pistons,  [ 
under  the  presses.  Of  course,  whatever  force 
is  applied  to  the  small  pistons  in  the  pumps,  an 
fqoal  amount  of  pressure  is  produced  on  eyeiy 
square  inch  of  the  large  pistons  in  the  cylinders 
under  the  presses,  and  thus  a  prodigious  pres- 
sure on  the  sheets  of  paper  is  the  result. 

Above  the  upper  part  of  one  of  these  large 
cylinders  are  square  iron  plates,  which  form 
a' base  on  which  to  rest  the  piles  of  sheets  of 
paperto  be  pressed.  These  plates,  like  those  of 
simikr  function  in  the  printing-press,  are  Teiy 
thick  and  are  stiffened  beneath  by  iron  braces. 
Each  press  may  be  connected  with  the  pump, 
or  disconnected  from  it  at  pleasure,  so  that  one 
may  be  giving  up  or  receiring  a  supplj  of 
sheets  while  the  others  are  full  and  in  action. 

Each  sheets  before  it  is  put  into  the  press, 
is  placed  between  two  sheets  of  thin  smooth 
millboard.  The  process  otfiUina  in  the  sheets 
between  the  millboards  is  performed  at  very 
iride  tables.  It  requires  two  boys  at  each  table 
to  do  each  W(»rk.  One  takes  out  from  between 
two  sheets  of  pasteboard  the  sheet  of  paper 
that  has  been  pressed,  and  the  otiier,  almost 
At  the  same  instant,  puts  another  in,  shifting 
the  sereral  sheets,  both  of  paper  and  paste- 
board, from  pile  to  pile,  in  the  course  of  the 
manipulation,  -wiUi  dexterity  and  rapidity.  As 
fast  as  a  suflicient  number  of  the  reanranged 
sheets  are  ready,  a  boy  takes  them  away,  and 
places  them  in  the  press,  while  another  boy  con- 
tinually brings  a  fresh  supply  of  those  that 
have  been  pressed  to  take  their  places.  The 
pressing  which  the  sheets  receive  in  this  ope- 
ntion  makes  an  astonishing  difference  in  the 
smoothness  and  beauty  of  ^  paper  when  the 
book  comes  to  be  bound. 

When  the  book  is  nearly  finished,  from  ten 
to  fourteen  consecutive  sheets  are  laid  upon  the 
gathering  "board  in  order,  and  collected  sheet 
by  sheet  by  boys,  who  deposit  each  gathering 
in  a  heap  sit  the  end  of  the  table,  so  oonstmeted 
that  wh^  a  boy  has  deposited  his  gathering 
he  has  only  to  torn  himself  and  begin  again. 
These  gatherings  are  then  carefully  eoliated,  to 
ascertain  that  ue  different  sheets  are  correct 
and  in  order,  and  folded  up  the  middle.  When 
the  work  is  finished  the  gatiierings  are  put  to- 
gether, or  m  books f  one  o£  each  forming  a  copy 
of  the  work,  and  pressed.  The  work  is  now 
completed,  and  awaits  the  order  of  the  book- 
ieller,  ftc,  for  delivering  the  copies  into  the 
hands  of  the  bookbinder. 

Printing  f»  CoUmra, — In  many  of  the  early 
printed  books,  the  initial  letters^  and  occasion- 
ally other  parts,  were  printed  in  zed.  This  was 
done  by  two  workings  at  press,  and  was  an 
imitation  of  the  earlier  fasfaiOB  of  illuminating 
MSS.  This  is  the  ease  with  the  Menta  Bible 
by  Fust  and  Gutenberg.  The  first  printers 
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soon  began  to  print  these  large  ornamented 
letters,  the  letter  itself  being  in  some  instances 
red  and  the  ornamental  part  blue,  in  others 
the  letter  is  blue  and  the  ornamental  part  red. 
These  letters  were  afterwards  finished  by  hand, 
as  is  apparent  in  the  Psalter  of  1457,  printed  by 
Fust  and  Schosffer,  who  also  showed  great  in- 
genuity and  skill  in  the  large  letter  B  in  the 
same  book,  which  is  printed  with  red  ink,  and 
the  ornamental  part,  consisting  of  a  flourished 
line,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  with  a  pen,  ex- 
tending from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  folio 
page,  with  blue  ink.  Of  two  copies  which  we 
have  examined,  one  was  in  the  library  of  George 
III.  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  other  is 
in  the  possession  of  Eari  Spencer. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Spocuhim  Humanm 
8alvaiioni$,  which  was  printed  at  Haarlem, 
about  the  year  1440,  by  Laurence  Coster,  has 
engravings  on  wood  printed  in  a  different 
coloured  ink  from  the  body  of  the  work.  A 
copy  of  this  rare  and  curious  work,  whidi  Mr. 
Savage  examined  some  years  ago,  in  the  valu- 
able collection  of  Messrs.  Longman,  impressed 
him  momentarily  with  the  idea  that  the  engrav- 
ings were  pen-uid-ink  drawings,  and  that  the 
ink  had  turned  brown  with  age,  so  precisely 
was  this  effect  produced  by  the  tone  of  the  ink. 

We  mention  these  early  specimens  of  print- 
ing with  coloured  inks,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
PBoUer  having  two  blocks  of  wood  with  two 
difil^nt  colours,  as  being  produced  by  means 
of  the  press,  coeval  with  the  generally  received 
date  of  the  invention  of  printing,  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  the  ease.  For,  looking  at 
the  freedom  of  the  engraving  in  the  letter  B, 
and  the  skill  of  the  workman  in  printing  it,  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  person  conversant 
with  the  art  that  this  perfection  oould  only  be 
obtained  by  long  practice;  and  the  contrast 
between  these  productions  of  the  first  practi- 
tioners and  their  competitors,  when  the  ait 
became  public,  puts  the  question  beyond  a 
doubt,  as  an  examination  of  the  facsimiles  given 
by  Heinecken  from  FabUs  printed  at  Bamberg 
about  1461,  from  the  Legendes  printed  at  the 
same  place  about  1470,  and  also  the  FcUflea  of 
JEsop  by  Oaxton,  will,  we  think,  satisfy  the 
most  scrupulous  and  aceptical. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
art  was  extended  to  the  imitation  of  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  with  a  coloured  ^un<C  by  the 
great  masters  of  paintine;  and  in  a  few  years 
it  was  further  extended  to  the  imitation  of 
drawings  in  chiaroscuro,  and  that  with  such 
success  as  to  induce  some  of  the  first  artists  to 
encourage  it  by  drawing  the  subjects  on  the 
blocks.  The  first  pactisers  of  this  extension 
of  the  art  were,  Michael  Wohlgemuth  of  Nu- 
remberg, who  frimished  the  designs  for  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle^  and  also  engraved  tliem 
on  wood,  and  Mair,  a  native  of  Landshut^ 
the  disciple  of  Martin  Schon ;  between  whom 
the  priority  rests  of  printing  in  chiaroscuro. 
Affcer  them  were  Girolamo  Mocetto,  Lucas 
Cranach,  Baldassar  Pemaazi,  Hans  Burghmair^ 
and  Ugo  di  Gaipi  (who  has  been  generally 
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regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tins  style  of  print- 
ing, but  dates  prove  this  opinion  to  be  enone- 
ons),  Domenico  Beccaftiini,  John  Ulric,  Albert 
Altdorfer,  Hans  Baldnng,  Lucas  van  Leyden : 
all  these  were  bom  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  Antonio 
da  Trenta,  Giovanni  Nicolo  Vicentino  (called 
Bossigliani),  Herbert  Goltz  or  Gh>ltzius,  Andrew 
Andrei,  Henry  Goltz  or  Goltrius,  Abraham 
Bloemaert,  Paul  Moreelze,  Bartolomeo  Corio- 
lano,  Giovanni  Battista  Coriolano,  Christopher 
Jegher,  George  rAllemand,  and  Frederick 
Bloemaert.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
'were  Louis  Businck,  Vincent  le  Sueur,  AJitonio 
Maria  Zanetti,  Nidiolas  le  Sueur,  Comte  de 
Caylus,  Edward  Kirkhall,  and  John  Baptist 
Michael  Papillon.  This  la«t-mentioned  en- 
graver, in  his  treatise  on  Engraving  on 
TVood,  expressly  states  that  Albert  Burer  en- 
graved some  subjects  in  chiaroscuro,  and 
that  he  had  examined  them  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  king  of  France;  Parmigiano  also 
superintended  the  printing  in  this  manner  of  a 
number  of  his  own  designs ;  Titian,  Raffiielle, 
and  other  eminent  masters  made  designs  on  the 
blocks  for  printing;  and  the  author  of  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Europe 
states,  that '  one  of  the  greatest  princes  and  con- 
noisseurs of  our  age  used  to  say,  he  saw  nothing 
in  prints  that  could  give  him  the  pleasure  he 
received  from  looking  at  the  wood  prints  done 
in  chiaro-oscuio  by  Hugo  di  Carpi.'  This  prince 
was  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France. 

After  these  were  John  Baptist  Jackson,  who 
executed  a  number  of  subjects,  of  a  large  size, 
in  chiaroscuro^  copied  from  celebrated  paint- 
ings in  churches  in  Italy,  and  from  private 
collections ;  he  afterwards  established  a  manu- 
factory at  Chelsea  for  printing  paper-hangings 
in  oil  colours,  a  speculation,  however,  whidi 
was  unsucoessiuL  Some  of  his  productions 
printed  in  colours  were  complete  failures,  the 
oil  having  spread  in  the  paper ;  and  the  sub- 
jects being  in  the  first  instance  engraved  with 
strong  lines,  they  have  the  appearance  of  coarse 
engravines  coloured  by  children.  Jackson 
flourished  from  1720  to  1764.  Mr.  John 
Skippe,  an  amateur,  executed  many  subjects  in 
chiaroscuro  very  adroitly. 

Gubitz,  an  engraver  at  Berlin,  has  produced 
a  great  number  of  subjects  printed  in  colours, 
of  a  very  superior  character,  but  none  of  them 
can  be  called  imitations  of  drawings.  Mr. 
Sava^  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  imitate 
drawings  in  water  colours  by  means  of  the 
common  printing  press,  and  accomplished  the 
applying  of  all  the.  colours  used  by  artists  to 
the  composition  of  printing  ink,  thus  serving  as 
a  pioneer  to  more  skilful  persons  who  might 
devote  themselves  to  this  branch  of  art ;  and 
he  succeeded  in  producing  fac-similes  of  the 
drawings  of  different  artists  so  as  to  deceive 
everyone  who  examined  them.  Messrs.  Whit- 
bg  and  Branston,  of  Beaufort  House,  applied 
printing  in  coloured  inks  to  the  prevention 
of  forgery,  and  to  embossing  on  paper ;  and 
Messrs.  Vizetelly  and  Branston  have  produced 
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some  very  tasteful  things  in  colours ;  but 
neither  of  these  establishments,  to  our  know- 
ledge, turned  their  attention  to  the  imitation  of 
drawings.  Mr.  Baxter  subsequently  executed 
beautiful  specimens  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  been  deemed  totally  impossible  in  the 
early  state  of  the  art. 

The  practice  of  printing  parts  of  books  in 
red  ink  is  still  followed  in  some  prayer-books 
and  almanacs,  the  saints'  days  and  holidays 
being  red4etter  days.  Some  vears  ago  a  curious 
book  was  written  and  published  on  printing  in 
colours  b^  Mr.  Savage.  Still  more  recently, 
printing  in  gold  and  other  metals  has  been 
practised.  This  is  done  by  printing  with  a 
sort  of  size,  and  afterwards  applying  the  metal 
leaf.  But  the  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of 
the  great  painters,  considered  as  specimens  of 
printing  in  colours,  are  really  beautiful  as 
works  of  arL  The  copy  picture  is  made  in 
colours,  and  the  blocks  for  printing  each  colour 
and  shade  are  cut  in  reliof  on  surface-metal, 
consisting  of  perfectly  smooth  plates  of  type 
metaL  These  plates  are  then  printed  by  the 
ordinaiT  method,  great  ears,  however,  being 
taken  that  each  colour  falls  in  its  right  place. 

Several  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  in- 
vented for  working  in  various  colours,  such  as 
Dolby's,  Loft  and  Stafford's,  Carpenter's  ma- 
chines, &c  It  will  be  sufficient  to  describe 
the  last,  as  given  in  Wood's  Typographical 
Advertiser  j— 

*  The  invention  patented  some  time  a^  by 
Mr.  C.  Enipfht,  is  a  process  whereby  fac-similea 
of  designs  m  four  colours  are  produced  on  the 
same  sheet,  before  it  leaves  the  press,  by  means 
of  a  revolving  carriage  or  bed  upon  which  the 
blocks  are  secured.  The  process,  invented  a 
few  years  ago,  for  printing  in  four  colours  by 
means  of  turning  the  tympan  with  the  sheet 
secured  on  it,  was  somewhat  less  complicated 
than  Mr.  Knight's.  These  methods,  however, 
necessitate  the  application  of  the  four  coloured 
inks  at  every  revolution  and  impression ;  and 
also  involve  considerable  outlay  for  machinery. 
W.  Carpenter's  process,  on  the  contrarv,  gives 
rise  to  no  expenditure  whatever ;  and,  in  its 
manipulation,  everything  is  carried  on  in  as 
straightforward  a  manner  as  ordinary  black 
printing.  It  may  be  thus  briefly  described: 
A  form,  for  example,  is  set-up  by  the  composi- 
tor ;  he  then  divides  it  into  four  sections,  and 
so  imposes  them,  in  one  chase,  that  the  same 
relative  comer  of  each  (whichever  may  bo 
chosen)  shall  point  towards  the  middle  of  the 
chase.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  pressman.  It 
requires  making-ready,  with  points  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  tact  of  the  workman,  in  such 
position  as  mav  be  deemed  expedient;  four 
points  being  sufficient  in  all,  and  tnese  so  placed 
that  the  sheet  may  be  pointed  when  tume4 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  hand.  Should 
a  thousand  copies  be  required,  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sheets  are  printed  in  the  first  colour. 
They  are  then  simply  turned  round,  in  eitbt-r 
direction,  and  again  printed  with  the  second 
colour.    They  are  then  again  turned  round. 
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ud  printed  nith  the  third  ooloor,  and  again  for 
tbe  fomth.  And  now  ire  have  a  thousand  per- 
feeted  impreamona,  consiating  of  four  varie- 
bes— that  18,  with  the  four  colours  differently 
umued :  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  each  kind. 
Sbocid  the  iHiole  possible  number  of  combina- 
tiona  of  four  colours — ^namely,  twenty-four — 
beieqnired,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than, 
vhile  the  sheets  are  being  worked  in  the  second 
colour,  to  torn  a  portion  of  their  number  into 
the  third  and  fourth  positions — ^which  produces 
three  kinds  of  sheets,  or  twelve  single  varie- 
tiM— and,  while  working  the  third  colour,  take 
helf  of  each  of  the  three  kinds,  and  work  them 
Rs^ectively  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
positions — producing  six  kinds  of  sheets,  or 
tventy-four  single  varieties.  It  will  be  readily 
se«o  that,  in  l£d  production  of  four  vkrieties 
only,  a  different  arrangement  of  them  will  be 
prodneed  acooiding  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  sheets  are  turned,  and  likewise  the  order 
b  which  the  several  colours  are  employed.  It 
will  also  be  seen,  by  practical  men,  that  the 
blocks  and  the  tympan  retaining  their  relative 
pueitions  thiou^ont,  the  inner-lays  are  not 
interfered  with,  as  they  would  be  if  a  revolu- 
ciuo  took  place  in  either  case.  Moreover,  one 
inking  apparatus  is  sufficient ;  and  each  colour 
btf  time  to  set  before  another  is  worked  over 
it— which  may  sometimes  be  required.' 

The  foUowing  is  the  mode  of  printing  cuts 
with  two  or  more  rainbow  tints  at  the  same 
tine:  Take  the  cut,  which  is  to  be  printed  in 
black,  ink  it  well  and  rather  full,  and  get  a 
perfect  impression  on  paper  not  very  damp ; 
then  lay  the  face  of  the  printed  paper  carefoUy 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  block  prepared  for  engra- 
ving the  whites  on  the  tintecl  ground,  and  give 
it  a  good  soft  pnlL  This  wifl  transfer  to  the 
tint  block  a  fi&o>simile  of  the  wood  engraving 
itselt  The  tint-block  is  then  handed  over  to  the 
nignver,  who  cuts  out  the  whites  for  the  high 
iiichts,  Aec,  according  to  Us  taste,  and  with 
a  view  to  eflkcL  The  tint-block  is  printed  firsts 
sad  the  pressman  must  be  careful  in  distribut- 
ing his  different  inks  to  make  them  fade  away 
and  bUnd  at  the  given  points.  This  is  an  easy 
Batter  after  a  little  practice.  The  black  block 
is  then  worked  over  the  tint  in  the  usual  way. 

GiMqNwmy  and  Distributing  Machines, — The 


desire  to  expedite  the  process  of 
sad  distriboting  has  lea  to  the  in^ 


composing 
invention  of 
ingenious  machines  for  those  purposes. 
One,  the  work  of  M.  Sorensen,  of  Copenhagen, 
WM  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1855,  and  was  de- 
•erihed  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  in  his  report. 
Three  others,  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Young,  of 
Fleet  Street,  Iiondon,  and  of  Mr.  Alden  and  Mr. 
^fitcheU,  both  of  New  York,  were  shown  at  the 
Grcat  Eihibitiott  in  London  in  1862.  We  can 
only  sflbid  room  for  a  short  account  of  the 
latter,  as  described  by  the  inventor  himself. 
Two  of  each  of  his  composing  and  distributing 
>aaduaes  have  been  for  some  years  at  work 
in  the  establishment  where  this  Dictionary  is 
I*3Bt«d.  The  wmpasitcr  (says  Mr.  Mitchell) 
■  IB  shape  a  right-angled  triangle,  placed  hori- 
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zoutally,  with  a  key-board  at  one  of  the  sides, 
furnished  with  thirty-nine  keys.  E^ch  key, 
when  pressed,  strikes  out  a  type,  from  one  of  an 
equal  number  of  brass  slides  sti^nding  at  an  in- 
cline upon  the  machine  in  a  row  nearly  parallel 
to  the  key-boarcl  The  type  thus  liberated  is 
conveyed  upon  a  band,  moving  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  with  the  key-board,  to  another 
band  (forming  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle), 
which  carries  it  on  to  its  destination.  Arrived 
here,  it  is  placed  on  end  and  pushed  forward,  to 
make  room  for  the  next  type,  by  means  of  a 
notched  or  serrated  wheel  called  the  scttinq 
wheel.  The  words  are  thus  put  together  with 
preat  rapidity,  in  a  long  line  of  about  thiity 
inches,  which  is  afterwards  divided  by  tlie 
compositor  into  lines  of  the  required  length. 
The  principle  of  the  machine  consists  in  the 
combmation  of  bands  of  lengths  and  velocities 
of  revolution  so  varied  as  to  enable  the  typcst 
at  different  distances  from  the  wheel  to  reach 
it  in  the  order  in  which  the  keys  are  struck. 
The  compositor  is  capable  of  setting  up  types 
at  the  rate  of  six  letters  per  second,  or  21,600 
per  hour;  but  as  the  human  fingers  cannot 
attain  to  such  rapidity,  and  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  operations  of  justifying  and 
oorreettng^  the  work  of  an  average  train  i-d 
operator  will  probably  not  exceed  24,000  or 
25,000  ens  per  day,  which  is  about  equal  to  the 
work  of  two  men  setting  up  type  in  the  ordinary 
mode.  As  each  machine  can  employ  two  opera- 
tors, the  daily  production  is  about  50,000  euM. 

The  distributor  is  a  small  machine  of  cir- 
cular form.  The  lines  of  type  to  be  distri- 
buted are  placed  successively  in  a  long  channel, 
in  which  ^ey  are  pressed  forward  towards  a 
vibrating  raslUil  finger.  By  thin  finger  each  type 
is  separated  fix>m  the  line,  pushed  aside,  and 
dropped  on  to  a  grooved  brass  wheel  revolving 
horizontally.  In  the  grooves  of  this  wheel  pins 
are  placed,  on  which  the  types  are  hung  by 
means  of  nicks,  the  ends  of  the  tjrpes  projecting 
below  the  under  surface  of  the  wheel  at  distances 
varying  according  to  the  position  of  the  nicks. 
As  each  letter  arrives  over  its  receptacle,  it  is 
lifted  off  its  pin,  and  dropped  into  its  place,  being 
pushed  a  little  forward  to  make  way  for  the 
next  arrivaL  When  the  line  is  filled  in  this 
way,  it  is  removed  by  the  boy  to  the  oomposifor. 

The  distributor  is  self-acting,  and  requires 
only  the  attention  of  a  boy.  It  distributes 
8,000  letters  per  hour. 

Printing  for  Speciat  Purposes, — The  art- 
printing  called  Katurb  Pbintino  is  described 
under  its  own  heading.  But  a  newer  art-pro- 
cess, based  upon  the  same  principle,  or  rather 
diri'ct  nature-ensraving,  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  George  Wallis.  By  this  method,  caUed  by 
the  inventor  autotgpographt/,  drawings  are  so 
executed  that  they  can  be  afterwards  impressed 
or  engraved  in  soft  metal  plates  by  an  analo- 
gous process  (although  differing  in  details)  to 
that  employed  in  impressing  natural  objects. 
The  drawings  are  executed  on  puper,  sheet 
gelatine,  and  even  on  the  plate-glass  bed  of  the 
special  machine.  When  on  the  former,  a  tint 
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is  also  impressed  in  the  plate,  vhich  can  be 
afterwards  treated  as  a  mezzotinto  for  the  high 
lights,  &c.  The  nuyority  of  the  specimens 
exhibited  by  the  inventor  are  from  drawings 
executed  on  gelatine,  with  a  suitable  drawing 
mat>erial,  which  constitutes  an  important  ele- 
mt^nt  in  the  invention.  The  most  delicate 
touches,  both  of  pen  and  brush,  are  transferred 
to  the  plate  from  this  medium,  which  being 
transparent  affords  every  facility  for  the  accu- 
rate tracing  of  the  design  or  writing;  and  as 
the  subject  is  reversed  in  the  process  of  im- 
pressing or  engraving,  an  abnost  instantaneous 
operation,  which  takes  up  only  two  or  three 
seconds,  no  reversal  of  the  drawing  or  writing 
is  required  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  en- 
graving. The  plates  are  printed  from  at  an 
ordinary  copper-plate  press  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  when  the  surface  is  hardened  bv  a 
coating  of  steel  or  nickel,  will  yield  a  consider 
able  number  of  impressions.  The  chief  aim 
and  merit  of  the  invention  is,  that  the  original 
expression,  spirit,  and  touch  of  the  artist  who 
executes  the  drawing  are  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  plate.  The  drawings  are  stated 
to  be  as  easy  of  production,  within  certain  well- 
defined  limits,  as  those  of  ordinaiy  pjn  and 
washed  drawings.  The  cost  of  printing  is  of 
course  that  of  ordinary  plate  prmting ;  but  as 
several  plates  can  be  engraved  from  the  same 
drawing,  the  delay  of  printing  from  only  one 
plate  can  be  avoided  without  the  cost  of  electro- 
typing. 

By  the  process  of  dictro-iloek  priniinffj 
drawings,  engravings,  letterpress,  or  music,  can 
be  reproduc^  either  greatly  extended  or  re- 
duced in  size.  To  effect  this  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  vulcanised  Indian 
rubber,  equal  in  size  to  the  subject,  is  coated 
with  a  thin  film  of  an  elastic  composition,  and 
on  it  is  taken  an  impression  of  the  print,  block, 
or  plate.  This  is  done  without  diJGBculty,  and 
without  ii\jury  to  the  print  from  which  it  is 
taken.  Bv  means  of  an  ingeniously  contrived 
frame  witn  a  double-screw  action,  the  Indian 
rubber  is  stretched  equally  on  all  sides  to  the 
size  required.  While  retamed  in  this  form,  it  is 
laid  down  on  a  lithographic  stone  or  zinc  plate, 
properly  prepared ;  and  it  is  then  in  a  condition 
to  furnish  impressions  in  the  ordinary  method. 
The  reduction  of  objects  is  obtained  by  stretch- 
ing the  Indian  rubber  sheet  of  the  size  required 
till  it  can  cover  the  subject;  the  impression  being 
then  taken,  it  is  released  from  toe  strain  and 
returns  to  its  original  size,  and  the  process  is 
continued  as  above  described.  For  surface 
printing,  some  further  operations  are  required. 
The  impression  of  the  desired  size  having 
been  received  on  zinc  plate  or  stone,  the  sur- 
face of  either  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  an 
acid  which  will  eat  awav  the  parts  of  the 
surface  uni>rotected  by  the  ink,  leaving  the 
impression  in  relief.  From  this  a  matrix  is 
taken,  and  an  electrotvpe  or  a  stereotype  cast 
can  be  produced,  fitted  for  any  of  the  ordinary 
modes  of  type-printing. 

Another  contrivance  for  printing  is  that  of 
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•M.  Angiute  Leouillet,  of  Paris.  His  nunUrth 
tmrs  TMcamqvM  are  made  for  nnmbeting  cou- 
pons^ ailway  certificatetf,  and  bank-notes,  for 
paging  account  books,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose for  which  a  continuous  series  of  numbers 
w  required.  It  may  be  adapted  either  for  use 
in  the  hand,  or  for  printing  in  a  press.  The 
h:ind  instrument  consists  of  a  rowel-formed 
circle,  on  the  points  of  which  are  cut  in  steel 
the  ten  numerals.  It  turns  on  an  axle  which 
may  hold  from  two  to  six  or  mors  of  these 
rowels.  The  figure  or  fi;j:ures  that  are  to  move 
are  left  free;  those  that  are  stationary  are 
fixed  by  a  screw  at  the  side  to  prevent  their 
being  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  others. 
The  figure  is  changed  by  the  action  of  a  small 
lever  that  rises  up  by  the  wooden  handle,  the 
pressure  of  which  turns  the  rowel  so  as  to  bring 
the  next  figure  in  it«  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  inks  itself  from  a  small  inking  apparatus 
fixed  above  the  figures.  Thus,  with  six  rowels, 
numbers  1  to  999,999  ma^  be  iropsressed,  the 
first  of  the  series  appeanng  000,001.  Tliis 
instrument  may  also  be  used  dry  iot  stamping 
anything  where  colour  is  not  needed,  but  only 
an  impression;  or  with  common  marking-ink 
for  stamping  bales  or  goods  of  wooden  packing- 
cases.  For  printing,  eight  rowels  with  ten 
axils  each  may  be  used  fixed  in  a  form,  or 
rather  on  a  plate,  furnished  with  ^uures  to 
admit  the  movable  types.  If  we  suppose  that 
they  number,  as  at  first  prepared,  from  1  to  80, 
a  horizfAtal  handle  moves  all  the  necessary 
figures,  and  the  next  impression  would  give 
from  81  to  160.  This  process  may  be  combined 
with  the  printing  of  labels  requiring  dates,  such 
as  those  of  the.  month  and  year.  £i  such  case^ 
the  necessary  fixed  type  is  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  space  is  left  for  the  numero- 
teurs  to  be  inserted,  which  are  then  operated 
on  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Sons  exhibited  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1862  a  raUway  ticket 
printing  machine^  worked  by  steam,  but  which 
can  easily  be  adapted  to  hand  worldng.  In  it 
the  fixed  type  is  placed  in  a  frame,  and  the 
movable  figures  or  letters  are  engraved  in 
steel  on  a  brass  roweL  By  a  vibrating  action 
the  frame  is  brought  under  a  press  to  convey 
the  impression  to  the  paper,  and  the  reversed 
movement  brings  the  next  type  in  succession  to 
its  place.    It  is  self-inking. 

£tarrild*s  newspaper  digressing  macMne  con- 
sists of  a  shding  groove  of  some  length,  on 
which  is  placed  a  galley  containing  as  many 
of  the  required  directions  as  it  will  hold  set  up 
in  type,  and  locked  up.  A  treddle  moves  it  along 
under  a  sort  of  paiihment  frisket  or  tymp&n, 
till  a  direction  arrives  just  under  the  space  eut 
in  the  frisket,  the  newspaper  envelope  is  laid  over 
the  frisket,  and  the  tredole  brings  down  a  pre<&- 
sure  on  it  The  galley  continues  sliding  on  t-ill 
all  the  directions  have  been  impressed,  when  it 
is  removed  to  make  room  for  another. 

Banknote  Printing.  —  The  old  method  of 
printing  bank-notes  was  from  copper,  and  sul)- 
sequently  from  steel,  plates.    But  in  the  year 
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18M,  Mr.  Alfred  Bmee,  suigeon  to  the  Bank 
of  Pj>gi*»M<,  fiogeested  to  the  directors  that  the 
dmehad  arritid  for  the  adoption  of  surface 
pnating  instead  of  flate  printing,  in  the  pie- 
pftntioD  of  the  notes,  as  admitting  of  greater 
npiditj  and  more  complete  identity  of  ap- 
pMiuoe.  AUhoogh  objecting  to  any  additional 
duDge  in  the  form  or  device  of  the  note,  the 
dindon  consented  to  the  prosecution  of  a  series 
of  elaborate  experiments.  In  these  experiments 
Mr.  flnee  vas  assisted  by  Mr.  Hensman,  en- 
gineer to  the  Bank,  and  by  Mr.  Coe,  snper- 
iatendent  of  the  note-printing  machines.  £n- 
gniers,  presa-makers,  paper-makers,  and  ink- 
Buken^  aU  contributed  their  opinions  or  in- 
Tentions  tovaids  the  preparation  of  bank-notes 
by  sarfiuse  printing.  At  length,  in  1854,  all 
the  dilBcalties  were  surmounted :  on  January  1, 
1855,  the  first  bank-note  appeared  under  the 
new  fl^em.  The  bank-note  differs  yery  little 
froB  Its  prodeeessor ;  the  Britannia  is,  perhaps, 
tomewhat  more  artistic ;  but  the  letters,  figures, 
sod  iloazishee  are  scarcely  altered.  Indeed,  it 
vu  a  fixed  policy  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
to  render  any  change  in  the  appearance  of  their 
Unk-notes  as  litUe  perceptible  as  possible. 
The  great  novelty  was  in  the  reparation  of 
the  {^te  for  sur&oe-printing.  Until  the  year 
1837,  the  device  was  engrayed  on  the  plate 
itsflf  from  which  the  impressions  were  to  be 
f*riated ;  from  1837  to  1864,  the  engraving  was 
■waagpd  on  the  siderographic  process  ;«but  on 
the  new  system,  introduced  in  1855,  the  design 
fur  the  note  is  made  up  and  engraved  on  seve- 
nd  small  pieces  of  copper^  brass,  and  steel, 
•eeoiding  to  the  quahty  and  minuteness  of 
the  engraving;  the  lines  of  the  device  being 
raised  instead  of  sunken.  From  the  model  thus 
made  a  metallic  mould  is  obtained,  by  electro- 
depositioo.  Mr.  8mee*s  platinised  silver  voltaic 
latteties  are  employed  as  the  source  of  power. 
These  batteries  had  already  been  advantageously 
wed  in  multiplying  the  copper-plates  for  the 
Ordnance  maps.  The  model  is  left  in  the  pre- 
cipitating trough  containing  sulphate  of  copper 
solntioB  until  a  layer  of  copper  has  been  de- 
pusit4d  upon  it  thick  enough  to  bear  handling ; 
rhe  device  of  ooarse  appears  on  this  film  in 
intaglio,  not  in  nlief,  and  serves  as  the  mould 
fitim  which  copies  of  the  original  model  are  to 
be  made.  Being  separated  from  the  original 
BMjdel,  and  again  immersed  in  the  solution, 
this  modd  receives  a  deposit,  which,  when 
thid  enough,  is  separated  from  the  mould 
grriog  the  derioe.  It  is  this,  in  relief  instead 
of  inUdio,  when  backed  up  and  strengthened 
I37  solder  or  other  metal,  which  forms  the 
plate  from  which  Bank  of  England  notes  are 
printed.  There  are  about  seventy  or  eighty 
kibda  of  fiuk  of  England  notes,  differing 
riiKher  in  their  denominations  (5/.,  10/.,  &e.), 
«r  in  the  town  where  they  are  issued  (London, 
^taadiester,  Birmingham,  &c) ;  each  of  these 
has  required  its  own  original  model ;  but  any 
one  moidel  wuuld  suflloe  for  an  almost  endless 
cumber  of  notes — seeing  that  one  model  will 
yield  an  uklcfiuite  nnml^r  pf  moulds,  and  one 
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mould  an  indefinite  number  of  plates.  By  the 
electro-metallurgic  process,  nearly  ten  million 
bank-notes  are  printed  annually  without  any 
uecessaiy  renewal  of  the  original  models.  The 
paper,  supplied  by  the  same  establishment  in 
Hampshire  which  has  famished  bank-note  paper 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  is  manufactured 
in  a  manner  which  exhibits  almost  as  many 
novelties  as  the  preparation  of  the  plates. 
Until  the  year  1855,  the  wattr-mark  (one  of 
the  safeguards  against  forgery)  was  produced 
by  forming  a  device  with  fine  wire  in  the  mould 
or  frame  employed  in  making  the  paper.  Now, 
however,  the  device  for  the  water-mark  is  en- 
graved on  steel-faced  dies,  and  transferred  by 
stamping  to  brass  plates  \  by  a  delicate  process 
these  brass  plates  are  adjusted  to  or  within  the 
paper-making  mould.  There  is  a  gradation  of 
li^t  and  shade  in  the  present  water-mark, 
very  difficult  to  imitate.  The  sheets  of  paper, 
before  they  leave  the  Hampshire  mill,  undergo 
a  process  of  dry-glazing  by  rolling.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  make  a  change  in  the  ink 
as  well  as  in  the  paper,  in  adapting  the  ar- 
rangements for  surface  printing.  The  bank-note 
ink,  instead  of  being  prepared  from  the  husks  of 
Khenish  grapes,  is  now  made  by  a  combinstion 
of  a  peculiar  varnish  with  the  soot  resulting 
from  burning  coal-tar  naphtha  in  closed  cham- 
bMs.  The  printing  presses,  and  the  mode  of 
printing,  differ  matenally  under  the  present 
surface-printing  system,  as  compared  with  th« 
old  plate  printing;  the  mechanism  comprises 
many  beautiful  novelties. 

Excellent  as  are  now  the  Bank  of  England 
notes,  there  are  not  wanting  experienced  men 
who  contend  that  a  more  elaborate  device, 
practicable  only  by  the  plate-printing  method, 
would  be  better.  Forgery  has  diminished,  but 
it  has  not  quite  died  out.  The  Bank  directors 
opposed  any  marked  change  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  device  on  these  grounds :  That  forgers 
can  imitate  elaborate  engraving  sufficiently 
well  to  deceive  the  public,  if  not  bank-derks ; 
that^  parti-coloured  notes,  invented  by  Sir 
William  Congreve,  were  successfully  imitated ; 
that  the  general  public,  not  being  judges  of 
artistic  effect^  and  having  little  discrimination 
for  the  different  styles  of  different  artists,  are 
apt  to  be  easily  deceived  by  the  same  general 
appearance-  in  a  forged  note  with  which  they 
have  been  familiar  in  a  real  note,  and  take  im- 
perfect imitations  of  it  quite  as  readily ;  and  that 
on  the  whole,  long  familiarity  %ith  one  form 
of  inscription  and  one  style  of  ornament  is  the 
best  preventive  against  forgery.  These  opi- 
nions were  contested  by  t£  late  Mr.  Henry 
Bradbury,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Boyal 
Institution,  on  May  9,  1856 ;  the  lecture  was 
afterwards  printed  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  with 
engravings  of  three  specimen  bank-notes  from 
designs  by  Mr.  John  Leighton.  Mr.  Bradbury 
contends  that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  should 
be  to  impart  to  eacn  bank-note  an  individu- 
ality, thereby  expressing  qualities  which  are  not 
within  the  province  of  mechanical  imitation. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  employing  a  design  of  a 
g2 
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Ugh  artistic  character;  sewng  that  the  work  j     Batter,   When  Uie  faces  of  typee  beoome  injnrcd  fii 
which  has  the  genius  of  an  artist  imprinted  on  '  *  '®'™* 


.  — y\     ,.  "  •    -^  4.  J   1.  •   ff  "•       ^-   A  \     Beard  of  a  Utter.    The  outer  anjle  of  the  iqoaro 

It,  IS  not  to  be  mutated  by  an  infenor  mind.  |  ghouider  of  the  shank  of  » type. 
The  vignette  is  the  part  of  a  note  on  which  the  | 
most  artistic  skill  is  dispUyed ;  and  Mr.  Brad- 
bury urges  that  this  skill  should  be  still  further 
exercised.  Early  in  the  present  century  the 
Plymouth  Dock  Bank,  to  lessen  the  forgery  of 
its  notes,  caused  a  vignette  to  be  engraved;  the 
forgeries  at  once  ceased.  When  a  really  skil- 
ful artist  can  engrave  a  vignette  of  a  high  cha- 
racter, his  social  position  and  prospects  are 
such  as  to  take  him  out  of  the  influence  and 
temptation  of  forgers.  The  higher  the  class  of 
the  engraving,  the  less  the  likelihood  of  forgery ; 
seeing  that  &e  work  of  every  real  artist  has  an 
individuality  about  it  which  others  could  not 
imitate.  Admitting  that  the  Bank  of  England 
note  exhibits  simplicity  of  design,  Mr.  Bradbu^ 
remarks, '  The  objection  I  have  to  submit^  is 
that  its  simplicity  is  too  simple — not  having 
upon  the  face  of  it  those  features  which  cha- 
racterise the  true  art-point.  The  vignette  is  a 
specimen  the  reverse  of  what  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating; it  is  alike  deficient  in  conception 
and  execution.  Surface-printing  having  been 
chosen  as  the  medium,  the  Bank  authorities 
were  restricted  in  the  application  of  their  art. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Bank  of  England 
note  in  its  present  form  is  unworthy  of  the 
bank  and  the  nation.'  Assuming  that  high  art 
should  be  employed  to  give  character  to  the 
simplest  parts  of  the  note,  Mr.  Bradbury  would 
employ  machine-engraving — such  as  medallion 
work,  and  guillodie  or  rose-engine  work—to 

Sroduoe  ornamental  details  of  any  desired 
egree  of  complexity;  straight  lines,  waved 
lines,  drdes,  ellipses,  &c.,  may  be  combined  in 
ways  almost  illimitable.  To  produce  these  re- 
sults— the  combination  of  high  art  and  simplicity 
with  mechanical  intricacy,  as  a  double  check  to 
the  forger— Mr.  Bradbury  believes  that  plate- 
printing  would  be  necessary.  Mr.  Grubb, 
engineer  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  has  expressed 
eninions  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Bradbiizy. 
(Knight's  Engluh  tydopadia.) 

Law  affecting  tie  iV«».— These  laws  are 
39  Geo.  m.  c.  79,  amended  by  51  Geo.  III.  e. 
65,  and  2  &  8  Vict,  c  12.  There  is  no  censor- 
ship over  the  press,  which  is,  however,  amen- 
ftble  to  the  remedy  of  an  injured  party,  or  to 
tiie  oerrection  of  criminal  justice.  (Wharton's 
Law  Lex.  2nd  ed.  1860.) 

Glossary  of*  terms  used  in  printing,  most 
of  them  not  esplahied  in  the  body  of  tiiis 
work : — 

Amending  Letten.  Capital  letters  and  the  following 
small  ones :  b,  d,  f ,  h,  k,  L  The  deacending  letter*  are 
the  g,  j,  p,  q,  y. 

Attnmomieal  Charadere.  The  tdgna  for  the  twelve 
lodiacal  constellations,  for  the  planets  and  dragon^s 
head  and  tail,  for  the  aspecta,  and  tor  the  moon  in  her 
vaxiona  olMingea. 

AuOtor'i  Prwtf.  The  proof  sheet  or  dips  of  a  work 
oorrected  t>y  the  anthor  himself. 

Back  Boxet,    The  oompartments  of  tSie  compositor's 
upper  case  not  required  for  the  ordinary  types,  bat 
nied  for  itr^iilar  jorts. 
BadCofy,   Badly  written  or  tix>nblo8ome  MS. 
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Benvenue  Monep.  Money  paid  by  a  new  hand  to  his 
fellow  workmen,  who  spend  it  in  beer.  The  term  is 
evidently  a  carmption  of  bien  vow,  or  welcome. 

BUI.  A  weight  of  a  fount  of  types,  in  certain  fixed 
proportions.    [Ttpk.] 

Blank  Paget.  Pages  which  do  not  print,  made  up  of 
quadrats  and  fundture. 

Bodkin,  A  sharp-pointed  piece  of  steel  wire,  used 
for  drawing  letters  out  of  a  form  in  oonectlng. 
[CoRRBcrnKO.] 

Body  cf  a  Work.  The  subject-matter  of  a  book, 
without  the  title-page,  preface,  contents,  intzodoction. 

Book.  A  complete  copy  of  a  work,  the  gatherings 
being  put  together  ready  for  the  bookbinder.  This 
operation  is  called  booking.  The  prpas  used  for  pressing 
the  books  just  before  binding  is  called  the  bookpre$s. 

Book  Houee.  A  printing  office  In  which  book  work 
is  its  chief  employment.  A  New  Houee  is  confined  to 
newspaper  printing. 

Bottom  Note*  or  Foot  Natet.  The  notes  at  the  foot  of 
a  jwge. 

Braee.  A  character  made  to  various  lengths  and 
bodies,  thns  '>^. 

Brau  Xuie$.  Pieoes  of  brass  of  vazloas  fractional 
parts  of  aptca  in  thickness,  ^ype  high,  for  printing  lines. 
Bringing  up  or  Making  readg  a  form  of  type.  The 
operation  of  overlaying  or  underlaying,  cutting  out, 
&c.  for  equalising  the  impression,  or  bringing  oat  the 
light  and  dark  parts  of  woodcuts. 

Ousie  Paper,  The  two  outer  quires  of  a  ream  of 
paper. 

Catling  vp.  A  calculation  of  the  number  of  thou- 
sands of  ^pes  contained  in  a  sheet  of  a  woxk,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  corn* 
positor's  work. 

Clean  Pnxif.  Asheet  composed  with  very  few  errors, 
or  a  proof  pulled  after  oonrection  for  the  author. 

Clicker,  The  compositor  who  has  the  manageoMmt 
of  a  oompanionship,  or  number  of  men  engaged  in 
setting  up  one  or  more  works. 

Clote  Spacing.  When  thin  and  middling  instead  of 
thick  spaces  are  used  between  words  by  the  compositor. 
It  is  objectionable,  as  is  also  open  epaeing. 

Cock'^tp  Letter.  A  large  letter,  standing  above  the 
line,  formerly  used  for  tlie  first  word  of  a  book. 

Collate.    To  examine  the  signatures  of  a  book,  to  see 
that  it  is  oomplete  and  ready  for  the  'bookbinder. 
Compamontkip.    Soe  aicker. 

Corrector.  The  old  name  for  the  render,  or  person 
employed  to  detect  the  errors  made  by  the  oompoaitor 
in  setting  up  the  types. 

Dele.  In  correcting  a  proof,  the  mark  thna  8>,  ex- 
pungii\g  a  letter  or  word.  ^ 

J)ew,l,  In  old  times  boys  employed  to  take  the  printed 
dieete  off  the  tympan  of  the  prcsf».  They  were  com- 
monly bedaubed  with  ink.  Taking-off  boys  at  machines 
are  now  oalled/tef  or  Jig  bog*. 
DofMe,  In  composing,  a  word  or  words  set  np  twice. 
Drive  out.  To  space  widely,  and  also  if  copy  nxakes 
more  matter  than  was  reckoned  upon.  The  reverse 
is  called  to  get  in. 

Even  Line*,  When  work,  snch  as  newspaper  compo- 
sition, is  in  great  haste,  paragraphs  are  divided  into  a 
few  lines  to  each  man,  and  he  is  required  to  begin  and 
end  a  line,  often  with  very  close  or  wide  spaaing. 

Fat,    With  compositora,  short  or  blank  pages  and 
widely  leaded  matter ;  and  with  the  pressmen,  small 
numbers  paid  as  much  as  If  260  copies  were  worked  off. 
Fat-faee.    Thick-faoe  types,  giving  very  blMdc  tm- 
proffiions. 
Fine  Preuifiork,    fPKDJTlNO.] 
Fire-ea^t.    Bapid  compositors. 
Firat  Proof.    The  first  impression  polled  fton  the 
typo  after  composition. 
Ffy  Boy*.    Bee  DeviL 
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/Wv  Bige.  Tbe  oater  edge  of  %  aheet  mbtai  folded 
to  cbe  proper  aiae  of  a  txwk. 

Ara^a.    AU  oomoosltton  in  foraign  laDgaagea. 

^Miffiiwi.    TVpes  cast  in  one  piece  lepreaenting  |,  \, 
>  i.  {.  I-    nalf-fraOkmi  are  cast  to  one-balf  the 

vfy  of  a  type,  and  make  all  kinds  of  combinations. 

ftuyatwli  or  Oddmadi,  Tbe  few  pages  at  the  end 
of  a  book  which  do  not  make  a*oheet,  and  the  title, 
pceCaoe.  oontents,  &c.,  imposed  so  as  to  print  off  eco- 
Boanicaay. 

Ttm  Und  of  desk  on  which  a  compositor 


Dasbct  moeay   of    brass,   thus : 


Friar.  A.  pale  patch  in  a  printed  sheet  where  the 
form  has  not  taken  the  Ink  as  in  the  other  ports.  Black 
pstrhw  are  called  momJU. 

FHtktU  An  iron  frane,  covend  with  paper,  and 
cat  oat  to  the  sixes  of  the  pages  when  being  printed 
off,  BO  ss  to  keep  the  maxgin  <rf  the  paper  clean. 
'  FmU-faea  Lttler.  T^pes  in  which  tbe  ascending 
lettetBoocnpff  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  the  desmmriing 
ktton  hang  otct,  and  sre  kerned. 

GmmtlnDai  Ckarodtru    Tjpm  naed  for  the  ptus. 


Mia.    SeafVitafoar. 

OMrfOpr.    WeU-writtenlca  or  printed  oopy. 

Omaer.  Tbe  space  between  the  pages  fomdng  the 
bMk  margiB  of  a  book. 

ibrac  ▲  cfaaivB  made  for  work  not  done,  a  practice 
to  be  dtaeounaged  fw  obviooa  reasona.  Also  an  appa- 
fitna,  of  a  deak-Uke  form,  used  by  the  proaaman  on 
which  to  lay  his  white  paps. 

Imfit/tel  Paper.  A  ream  containing  only  480  aheets ; 
yaftdfmptr  oontaining  616  aheets. 

ImftrfwOiom.  A  sheet  required  by  the  bookbinder 
to  SBake  a  Tolaoie  complete.  Types  not  oast  op  to  the 
frapor  qoantity  are  also  so  called. 

iba0- /JBTiN  of  a  shecu  Hie  fonn  which  begins  with 
tbesBooodpagie,nBiiaUywt]rtied  off  first.  * 

Xeoar.    Type, 

Iilfcro/i.  Kroib  made  by  oompositon  in  single 
IcttcaaoBly. 

Lm-  AsolnlloBof  alkall,iiMdf(nr  deaalngthelnk 
offtfaatenMof  ^ypsL 

Jtealr.  A  faolty  Impreaskm,  appearing  nmewhat 
ioohled  in  tbe  printing  off. 

Jfaio  19.    To  pot  matter  into  pegoa. 

JfatMif  rmd§.    See  Btingkmg  ap. 

Mmyitk.  The  white  paper  lonnd  the  printed  portion 
of  asbecL 

Mttkr.    Types  set  np. 

jfiaal.    Type  metal,  naed  alao  for  stereotype  platea. 

Mmk.    BnFHar. 

MtdL  The  mark  in  a  ^rpe  by  whldi  the  oomporitor 
aeas  wbkb  sUa  to  pot  into  bSa  stick  in  setting  np. 

rrtnt] 


Ctrimtof,    Xastem  langoages^ 
<mL  Hatter  omitted  by  the  compositor  in  setting  np. 
Oidar  Form.  The  form  beginning  with  the  fiiat  page 
sf  the  sbert.  and  worked  oil  lost. 
CMiMr  QaAiBi.    SeeOuncAvrr. 
OKI  fopi.    Pieoes  of  paper  pasted  on  a  sheet  pot  be- 
tympans,  for  tbe  puzpoae  of  obtaining  a 
d  iat  impression. 

To  carry  OT«r  porta  of  lines  or  pages. 
The  manager  of  a  printing  offloe. 
PmmflkM.    A  work  consisting  of  more  than  one 
ifeeet,  bat  Mi  mora  than  fire  aheets. 
frrfwtt  P^Hftr.    Bee  Ivnp^fttL  PuptKm 
P^iBfMemlM.  WovkapobUahedatata*edlnterTBls,bat 
uawspapsiB  nor  those  whkh  aie  propoaed  to  be 
I  la  •certain  nnmber  of  porta. 

A  Baa  who  corrects  ateveo^ype  plates. 
^fuu.   Dbt  i»  a  fooD,  or  metal  lliwi  in  stereotype 
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PU,    Broken  matter. 

Plane  dovn.    To  flatten  the  face  ot  the  form  of  type. 

IKaten.  That  part  of  the  preas  which  oomea  down 
npon  the  fonn,  prodncing  the  improssion. 

Point  ffoUs.  Holes  made  in  working  off  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  so. that  when  the  enter  fonn  la  worked 
the  pages  shall  fall  in  register. 

Puil.    To  take  an  impression. 

Reader,    See  Corrector. 

Regiiier,  to  make.  To  arrange  the  pages  of  both 
sides  of  a  sheet  so  that  they  ahaU  fall  precisely  npen 
one  another. 

Reiteration.  The  enter  form,  or  second  form  worked 
off  ;  called  also,  by  abbreviation,  the  ret. 

Reviee.  A  proof  polled  after  the  oorreotiona  haTO 
been  made  by  the  compositor. 

Set  off.  The  ink  ftrom  one  recently  printed  sheet 
coming  off  .upon  and  apoiling  another. 

Siur,    An  impression  smeared  at  pres9. 

J^eeimen  Page.  A  page  palled  neatiy  on  good  PHwr 
to  show  the  proposed  size  and  type. 

SleL    [OoRRacnxo.] 

Tatimg.    A  portion  of  copy  given  to  a  compositor  at 


Toiem,    Ten  qoirea  of  paper. 

9Vo-/ta«  Letters.  The  large  typeaaometimea  nsed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  book  or  chapter,  and  oocnpying  two 
or  more  lines  in  depth. 

J^fmpan.  Tbe  oarchment  firame  on  which  the  sheet 
to  be  printed  is  had  at  preask 

Undtrtaif.  Pleoes  of  paper  posted  vnder  pages  er 
woodcnts  to  bring  ttaem  np  to  the  reqnlred  height. 

WMelins.  Alineof qnadratsprodndngablankthB 
depth  of  a  line  of  print. 

Vrlatiiiv  BttlUi  or  Sollmni.  The  baUs 
hj  which  the  ink  was  formerly  applied  to  the 
forms  in  presswork  [Pbintino]  weie  made 
of  a  sort  of  wooden  funnel  with  handles, 
the  cavitieg  of  which  were  filled  with  wool 
or  hair,  and  a  piece  of  felt  or  leather  nailed 
over  the  cayity,  and  made  extremely  soft 
by  soaking  in  mine  and  being  well  rubbed. 
One  of  tliese  the  pressman  took  in  each  hand, 
and,  applying  them  to  the  ink-table,  danbed  and 
knockea  them  together,  to  distribute  the  ink 
equally,  and  then  blacked  the  form,  by  beating 
with  balls  upon  the  face  of  the  letter.  A  con- 
siderable improrement  upon  this  plan  has  bemi 
effected  by  means  of  rollers,  invented  by  lUt. 
B.  Foster,  and  now  and  for  some  years  past  in 
general  use.  These  rollers  consist  of  a  eom- 
binaticm  of  treacle  and  glue,  which  runs  on  the 
ball  stock,  a  cylinder  of  wood  covering  an  iron 
rod,  afi&xed  to  which  are  two  handles.  Instead 
of  beating,  as  in  the  case  of  balls,  the  cylinder 
is  rolled  orep  the  face  of  the  form,  and  the  ink 
thereby  applied  in  a  much  more  eren  manner, 
and  with  a  oon8idera))le  decrease  of  labour. 
Experience,  hoverer,  teaches  us  that  the  ball  is 
the  best  means  of  inking  fine  wood  engrayinn^ 
and  producing  the  most  brilliant  impressions^ 

The  best  method  of  keeping  a  roller  in  good 
condition  is  to  smother  it  m  eommon  ink  vhen 
out  of  use,  hanging  it  up  in  a  sool  plae^  vn. 
warm  weadier,  and  in  a  warm  place  in  cool 
weather,  but  nerer  in  a  draught  or  current  of  ait. 

Prlatiiiv  Ink.  The  black  ink  used  in 
printing  books  is  prepared  tsom  certain  quan* 
tities  of  linseed  oil,  black  resin,  soap,  and 
lampblack.  An  excellent  black  valk  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  9aTagr»  who  giyeft  the  following 
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opinions  as  to  tlic  requisites  of  black  printing 
ink  for  fine  work:  'Intenseness  of  colour, 
impalpability,  coyering  the  surface  of  the  type 
or  engraving  perfectly,  quitting  the  surface  of 
the  type  or  engraying  when  the  paper  is  pressed 
upon  it  and  adhering  to  the  paper,  not  smearing 
after  it  is  printed,  and  retaining  its  appearance 
without  any  change.  The  linseed  oil  is  boiled, 
and  after  the  smoke  begins  to  rise  from  the 
boiling  liquid,  a  bit  of  burning  paper  stuck  in 
the  cleft  end  of  a  long  stick  should  be  applied 
to  the  surface,  to  set  it  on  fire,  as  soon  as  the 
vapour  will  burn ;  and  the  flame  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  (the  pot  being  meanwhile 
removed  from  over  the  fire,  or  the  fire  taken 
from  under  the  pot),  till  a  sample  of  the 
varnish,  cooled  upon  a  pallet-knife,  draws  out 
into  strings  of  about  half  an  inch  long  between 
the  fingers.  To  six  quarts  of  linseed  oil  thus 
treated,  six  pounds  of  resin  should  be  gradually 
added,  as  soon  as  the  froth  of  the  ebullition 
has  subsided.  Whenever  the  resin  is  dissolved, 
one  pound  and  three-quarters  of  dry  brown 
soap,  of  the  best  quality,  cut  into  slices,  is  to 
be  introduced  cautiously,  for  its  water  of 
combination  causes  a  violent  intumescence. 
Bojth  the  resin  and  soap  should  be  well  stirred 
with  a  spatula.  The  pot  is  to  be  now  set  upon 
the  fire  again,  in  order  to  complete  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  constituents.  Put  next  of 
well-ground  indigo  and  Prussian  blue,  each  2  j 
ounces,  into  an  eauthen  pan,  sufi^dently  large 
to  hold  all  the  ink,  along  with  4  pounds  of 
the  best  mineral  lampblack,  and  3^  pounds 
of  good  vegetable  lampblad:;  then  add  the 
warm  varnish  by  slow  degrees,  carefully  stir- 
ring, to  produce  a  perfect  incorporation  of  all 
the  ingredients.  This  mixture  is  next  to  be 
subjected  to  a  mill,  or  slab  and  muller,  till  it 
be  levigated  into  a  smooth  iiniform  paste.' 

The  following  is  Mr.  Savage's  recipe  for 
making  one  pound  of  superfine  printing  ink: 
Bakam  of  capivi,  9  ounces;  lampblack,  8 
ounces ;  indigo  and  Prussian  blue  together,  p. 
eeq.  H  ounce;  Indian  red,  }  ounce;  turpentine 
(yellow)  soap,  dry,  3  ounces.  This  mixture  is 
to  be  ground  upon  a  slab,  with  a  muller,  to  an 
impalpable  smoothness.  The  pigments  used 
for  colouring  printing  inks  are,  carmine,  lakes, 
vermilion,  red  lead,  Indian  red,  Venetian  red, 
chrome  yellow,  chrome  red  or  orange,  burnt 
terra  di  Sienna,  gall-stone,  Boman  ochre, 
yellow  ochre,  verdigris,  blues  and  yellows 
mixed  for  greens,  indigo,  Prussian  blue, 
Antwerp  blue,  umber,  sepia,. &c 

In  consequence  of  the  late  immense  rise  in 
the  prices  of  the  materials  for  making  ink, 
experiments  are  said  to  have  been  macte  on 
petroleum,  gas  refuse,  &c,  and  the  ink  thus  pro* 
duced  ha^  Wn  mixed  with  the  genuine.  Tneae 
filthy  compositions  spoil  the  books  in  which 
they  are  used,  exhibitmg  a  disagreeable-looking 
halo  roupd  the  print,  and  imparting  a  most  un- 
pleasant odour  to  the  volume  when  opened. 

9rinUng  Kadilne.  The  earliest  printing 
presses  were  the  common  wooden  screw  press, 
for  the  first  essential  modification  of  which  the 
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world  is  indebted  to  the  late  Earl  Stanhope' 
[Pbkss.]  In  Dr.  Dibdln's  JiiiUioffrapkical 
Jkcameron  may  be  seen  cuta  of  the  earliest 
printing  presses. 

Prior  to  the  introduetion  of  printing  machines 
presswork  was  one  of  great  labour  whenever 
extraordinary  expedition  was  required.  It  was 
particularly  Uie  case  with  newspapers,  of  which, 
with  the  utmost  exertion,  scarcely  more  than 
750  copies  per  hour  could  be  obtained ;  the  con- 
sequence was  that  in  newspaper  offices  where 
the  circulation  was  eoctensive,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  get  the  paper  published  in 
time,  to  compose  two  or  more  sets  of  types,  and 
work  them  off  simultaneously  at  as  many 
presses.  An  enormous  increase  in  the  com- 
position and  presswork  was  the  result. 

In  describmg  the  various  machines,  it  will 
be  observed  that  in  the  diagrams  illustrating 
their  leading  principles  or  arrangements — 
The  black  parts  represent  the  inking  apparatus. 
The  diagonal  lines  represent  the  paper  cylinders 

which  give  the  impression. 
The  perpendicular  lines  represent  the  types  or 

plates. 
The  arrows  represent  the  track  of  the  sheet  of 

paper. 

in  the  year  1790  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  tho 
editor  of  the  Pkilatophieal  Journal,  took  out  a 
patent  for  certain  improvements  in  printing; 
and,  on  reading  his  specification,  everyone 
must  be  struck  with  the  extent  of  his  ideas  on 
the  subject.  To  him  belongs,  beyond  doubt, 
the  .honour  of  the  first  suggestion  of  printing 
by  means  of  cylinders ;  the  following  are  his 
own  words,  divested  of  legal  redundancies : — 

*  In  the  first  place,  I  not  only  avail  myself 
of  the  usual  metb  ds  of  making  type,  but  I 
likewise  make  and  arrange  them  in  a  new  way, 
viz.  by  rendering  the  tail  of  the  letter  gradually 
smaller.  Such  letter  may  be  imposed  on  a 
cylindrical  surface ;  the  disposition  of  types, 
plates,  and  blocks,  upon  a  cylinder,  are  parts 
of  my  invention. 

*  In  the  second  place,  I  apply  the  ink  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ^pes,  plates,  &c  by  causing 
the  surface  of  a  cylinder  smeared  with  colouring 
matter  to  roll  over  or  successively  apply  itself 
to  the  surface  of  the  types,  &c,  or  else  I  cause 
the  types  to  apply  themselves  to  the  cylinder. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  colouring 
matter  be  evenly  distributed  over  this  cylinder, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  apply  two,  three,  or  more 
smaller  cylinders,  called  distributing  rollers, 
longitudinally  against  the  colouring  cylinders, 
so  that  they  may  be  turned  by  the  motion  of 
the  latter;  if  tins  colouring  nutter  be  Teiy 
thin,  I  apply  an  even  blunt  edge  of  metal  or 
wood  against  the  cylinder. 

'In  the  third  place,  I  perform  all  my  im. 
pressions  by  the  action  of  a  cylinder,  or 
cylindrical  surface,  i.  e.  I  cause  the  paper 
to  pass  between  two  cylinders,  one  of  wliicK 
has  the  form  of  types  attached  to  it,  and 
forming  part  of  its  surface,  and  the  other  la 
faced  with  doth,  and  serves  to  press  the  paper 
so  as  to  take  off  an  impression  of  the  colour  pre- 
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▼iouslj  applied ;  or  otherwise,  I  cause  the  form 
of  types,  prerioiisly  coloured,  to  pats  in  dose 
fnd  sQceeesive  oontact  with  the  paper  wrapped 
foand  a  cylinder  with  woollen  doth/  He  also 
described  a  method  of  raisinff  the  paper  (^linder 
to  prevent  the  type  from  souing  the  cloth. 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  8. 


NiclioImD*!  sirangement 

IbT  ardbtei  lijpe.  for  common  type. 

Tbis  specification  describes  the  principal  parts 
of  modem  printing  machines;  and  had  Mr. 
Xidtolsoii  paid  to  any  one  part  of  his  inyen- 
tioB  thai  attention  which  he  fraitlesslT  bestowed 
OB  stteapts  to  fix  types  on  a  cylinder,  or  had 
he  known  how  to  curve  stereotype  plates,  he 
wodd,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  first 
CMkr  of  a  printing  machine^  instead  of  merely 
sqggesting  tiie  prindples  on  which  thej  might 
be  oonstmcted. 

The  first  working  printing  machine  was  the 
ioTention  of  Mr.  T.  Kosnig;  a  native  of  Saxony; 
he  sabmitted  his  plans  to  Mr.  T.  Bensley,  the 
eelebrated  printer,  and  to  Mr.  B.  Taylor,  the 
spientific  editor  of  the  Pkihtophical  Magazine, 
These  gentlemen  liberally  encouraged  his  exer- 
tions, uid  in  1811  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
improvements  in  the  common  press,  which, 
bowever,  prodooed  no  fiivoorable  result.  He 
thea  toned  his  attention  to  the  use  of  a 
cylinder,  in  order  to  obtain  the  impression, 
sjid  two  machines  were  erected  for  printing  the 
TiSMS  newspaper,  the  readers  of  which  were  told, 
on  the  28th  of  November,  1814,  that  they  held 
n  their  hands  a  newspaper  printed  by  machinery, 
and  by  the  power  of  steam. 

In  these  machines  the  type  was  made  to  pass 

under  the  cylinder,  on  which  was  wrapped  the 

ibeei  of  paper,  the  paper  being  firmly  hdd  to 

the  cylinder  by  means 

"•'•  •■  of  tapes.  The  mk  was 

•  placed  in  a  cjrlindrical 

^  Dox,  from  wmch  it  was 

Ay^  forced  by  a  powerful 

^^^N.  screw,    depressing    a 

^^mmj^  tightly  fitted  piston; 
^m^^^  thence  it  fell  between 
two  iron  rollers.  Be- 
low these  were  placed 
a  number  of  other 
roDen^  two  of  which  had,  in  addition  to  their 
nUioiy  motion,  an  end  motion,  i.  e.  a 
BfitioQ  in  the  direction  of  their  lenffth.  The 
wbofo  system  of  rollers  terminated  in  two, 
which  applied  the  ink  to  the  types.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  great  number  of  impressions  from 
the  aaine  form, a  paper  cylinder  (i.e.  a  cylinder 
in  which  the  paper  is  wrapped)  was  placed  on 
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each  side  of  the  inking  apparatus,  the  form 
passing  under  both.  The  machine  produced 
1,100  impressions  per  hour;  subsequent  im- 
provements raised  them  to  1,800  per  hour. 

The  next  step  was  the  invention  of  a  machine 
(also  by  Mr.  Bcenig)  for  printing  both  sides  of 
the  sheet:  it  resembled  two  sinffle  machines, 
plaoed  with  their  cylinders  towards  each  other, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  f eet^  The  sheet 
was  conveyed  from  one  paper  cylinder  to  the 
other  by  means  of  tapes ;  the  track  of  the  sheet 
exactly  resembled  the  letter  S,  if  laid  horison- 
tally,  thus,  oq.  In  the  course  of  this  track 
the  sheet  was  turned  over.  At  the  first  paper 
Fig.  4. 


Xcenig's  double,  for  both  ddes  of  the  ■heet. 
cylinder  it  receiyed  the  impression  from  the 
first  form,  and  at  the  second  paper  cylinder  it 
receiyed  the  impression  from  the  second  form  ; 
the  machine  printed  750  sheets,  on  both  sides, 
per  hour.  This  machine  was  erected  for  Mr. 
T.  Bensley,  and  was  the  only  one  made  by  Mr. 
Ko;nig  for  printing  on  both  sides  of  the  dieet : 
this  was  in  1815. 

About  this  time  Messrs^  Donkin  and  Bacon 
were  also  contriving  a  printing  machine, 
haying  in  1813  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
machine  in  which  the  types  were  placed  upon 
a  revolving  prism.  The  ink  was  applied  by  a 
roller, -which  rose  and  fell  with  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  prism;  and  the  sheet  was 
vnnpped  on  another  prism,  so  formed  as  to 
meet  the  irregularities  of  the  type  prism. 
One  of  these  machines 
was  erected  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge, 
and  was  a  beautiral 
specimen  of  ingenuity 
and  workmansMp ;  it 
was,  however,  too  com- 
plicated, and  the  inking 
was  defective,  which 
preyented  its  success. 
Nevertheless,  a  great 
point  was  attained;  for  in  this  machine  were 
first  introduced  inking-rollers,  coyered  with  a 
composition  of  treade  and  glue;  in  Kcenig's 
machine  the  rollers  were  covered  with  leather, 
which  never  answered  the  purpose  well. 

In  1815  Mr.  Gowper  obtained  a  patent  for 


Fig.  6. 


Donkin  and  Bacon's 
maohiae  for  typo. 


curving  stereotype 
plates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  them 
on  a  cyUnder.  Se- 
veral of  these 
machines,  capable 
of  printing  1,000 
sheets  per  hour  on 


Fig.  6. 


Cowper'B  ringle,  for  emred 
Btareotype. 


both  sides,  arc  at  work  at  the  present  day; 
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and  twelye  machines  on  this  principle  were 
made  for  the  Bank  of  England  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  issne  of  gold. 

Fig.  7. 


Covpea^B  doable,  for  both  tUim  of  the  sheet. 

It  is  vorlhy  of  note  that  the  same  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
Kicholson,  Donkin  and  Bacon,  and  Mr.  Cow- 
per,  viz.  the  revolution  of  the  form  of  tjpes. 
Nicholson  sought  to  do  this  by  a  new  kind 
of  type,  shaped  like  the  stones  of  an  arch. 
Donkm  and  Bacon  sought  to  do  this  by  fixing 
types  on  a  revolving  prism ;  and  at  last  it  was 
completely  effected  by  the  curving  of  a  stereo- 
type plate  by  Mr.  Cowper. 

In  these  machines  two  paper  cylinders  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  against  each  of  them 
IS  placed  a  cylinder  for  holding  the  plates. 
Each  of  these  four  cylinders  is  about  two  feet 
diameter;  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  cylinder 
are  placed  four  or  five  inking-rollers,  about 
three  inches  diameter ;  th&v  are  kept  in  their 
position  by  a  frame  at  each  end  of  the  plate 
cvlinder,  the  spindles  of  the  rollers  lying  in 
the  notches  on  the  frame,  thus  allowing  perfect 
freedom  of  motion,  and  requiring  no  adjust- 
ment. The  frame  which  supports  the  inking- 
roUers,  called  the  toavina-frame,  is  attached  by 
hinges  to  the  general  frame  of  the  machine ; 
and  the  edge  of  the  plate  cylinder  is  indented, 
and  rubs  against  the  waving-frame,  causing  it 
to  wave  or  vibrate  to  and  fro,  and,  consequently, 
to  cany  the  inking-rollers  with  it,  thus  giving 
them  a  motion  in  the  direction  of  their  length, 
called  the  end  motion.    These  rollers  distribute 


the  ink  upon  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
plate  cylinder,  the  other  quarter  being  occupied 
by  the  curved  stereotype  plates.  The  ink  is 
held  in  a  trough ;  it  stands  parallel  to  the  plate 
cylinder,  and  is  formed  by  a  metal  roller  re- 
volving against  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  iron.  In 
its  revolution  this  roller  becomes  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  ink,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  plate 
cylinder  by  an  inking-roller  vibrating  between 
both.  On  the  plate  cylinder  the  ink  be- 
comes distributed,  as  before  described,  and 
as  the  plates  pass  imder  the  inking-rollers 
they  become  charged  with  colour.  As  the 
cylinders  continue  to  revolve,  the  plates 
come  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
the  first  paper  cylinder,  whence  it  is  carried, 
by  means  of  tapes,  to  the  second  paper 
cylinder,  where  it  receives  an  impression  on 
its  opposite  side  from  the  plates  on  the  second 
plate  cylinder,  and  thus  the  sheet  is  perfected. 
These  machines  are  applicable  only  to  stereo- 
tvpe  plates,  but  they  formed  the  foundation  of 
d^e  future  success  of  Applegath  and  Cowpei's 
printing  machinery,  by  showing  the  best  me- 
thod of  furnishing,  distributing,  and  applying 
the  ink. 

In  order  to  apply  this  method  to  a  machine 
capable  of  printing  from  type,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  do  the 


same  thing  in  an 
extended  flat  sur- 
face or  table,  which 
had  been  done  on 
an  extended  cylin- 
drical surface.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Cow- 
per constructed  a 
machine  for  printing 


Fig.  8. 


Applegath  and  Oowpea^E 
siiiglo  ini>4?hiTM\ 


both  sides  of  the  sheet  fh>m  type,  securing  by 
patent  the  inking  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of 
conveying  the  sheet  from  one  paper  cylinder  to 
the  other  by  means  of  drums  ana  tapes. 


Fig.  9. 


Applegath  and  Oowper's  doable  machine. 


A.  Applegath,  who  was  a  joint  pro- 
vith  Mr.    Cowper  in  these  patents, 


Mr. 
prietor  with 

obtained  patents  for  several  improvements. 
Mr.  Cowper  had  given  the  end  motion  to 
the  distributing  rollers  by  moving  the  frame 
to  and  fro  in  which  they  were  placed.  Mr. 
Applegath  suggested  the  placing  of  these 
rollers  in  a  diagonal  position  across  the  table, 
thereby  producing  their  end  motion  in  a  sim- 
pler manner. 

Tlte  diagonal  rollers  have  an  admirable 
tendency  to  spread  out  the  ink  in  a  smooth 
stratum,  by  the  sliding  of  the  table  in  a  different 
direction  to  the  lines  of  revolution  ;  but  there 
must  be  considerable  friction  at  their  axes  by 
the  constant  tendency  of  the  table  to  thrust  the 
rollers  sideways  or  endways,  which  must  be. 


provided  against,  or  they  will  soon  wear  unfame. 
He  also  contrived  a  method  of  applying  two 
feeders  to  the  same  printing  cylinder ;  these 
latter  inventions  are  more  adapted  to  newspaper 
than  to  book  printing.  Numerous  machines 
have  been  constructed  upon  the  joint  inventions 
of  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper,  which  are 
modified  in  a  great  number  of  ways  for  tlie 
various  purposes  of  printing  books,  iMmk-nates, 
newspapers,  &c. ;  they  have,  in  fact,  superseded 
Mr.  Eoenig's  machines  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Benslew 
(who  was  the  principal  proprietor  of  Kasxii^*8 
patent),  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  Titnes^  as 
was  announced  in  that  journal.  No  less  tlian 
forty  wheels  were  removed  from  Eoenig^s  ma- 
chines when  Mr.  Bensley  adopted  the  improve.- 
ments  of   Messrs.  Cowper    and    Applegatiu 
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Haying,  on  the  fint  trial  of  their  machines, 
diseoyered  the  superiority  of  the  inking  roller 
tpd  table  over  the  common  balls,  thej  imme- 
diately applied  them  to  the  common  press,  and 
with  complete  success.  The  inyention,  however, 
vas  immediately^  infringed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  copied  in  Fiance,  Germany,  and 
America ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  fruitless 
to  attempt  to  stop  the  in&ingement  of  the 
patent  as  it  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  kalei- 
doscope. This  invention  has  raised  the  quality 
of  printing  generally. 

Improvements  in  printing  machines  were 
effected  by  Mr.  Wayte  and  by  Mr.  Darid  Na- 
pier; bnt  the  immense  and  increasing  demand 
of  the  Timea  upon  their  powers,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  provide  a  machine  which  would 
work  off  from  12,000  to  15,000  copies  per  hour. 
This  demand  was  supplied  by  the  invention  of 
the  late  Mr.  Applegatn,  who  gave  the  author 
the  foDowing  description,  first  published  by 
the  late  Dr.  Laidner:  He  decided  on  abandon- 
ing the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  type  form, 
arranging  the  apparatus  so  as  to  render  the 
motion  continuous.  This  necessarily  involved 
circular  motion,  and  accordingly  he  resolved 
^Don  attaching  the  columns  of  type  to  the  sides 
of  a  large  dram  or  cylinder,  placed  with  its 
axis  vertical,  instead  of  the  horizontal  frame 
which  had  been  hitherto  used.  A  large  central 
drum  is  erected,  capable  of  being  turned  round 
its  axis.  Upoa  the  sides  of  this  drum  are 
placed  vertically  the  columns  of  type.  These 
culumns,  strictly  speaking,  form  the  sides  of 
a  polygon,  the  centre  of  which  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  the  drum,  but  the  breadth  of  the 
columns  is  so  small  compared  with  the  diameter 
of  the  dram,  that  their  surfaces  depart  very 
little  from  the  regular  cylindrical  form.  On 
another  part  of  this  drum  is  fixed  the  inking 
table.  The  circumference  of  this  drum  in  the 
Timet  printing  machine  measures  200  inches, 
and  it  is  consequently  64  inches  in  diameter. 
This  drum  is  surrounded  by  eight  cylinders, 
also  placed  with  their  axes  vertical,  upon  which 
the  paper  is  carried  by  tapes  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Each  of  these  cylinders  is  connected  with 
the  dram  by  toothed  wheels,  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  surfaces  respectively  must  necessarily 
move  at  exactly  the  same  velocity  as  the  sur- 
£ice  of  the  drum.  And  if  we  imsgine  the  drum 
thus  in  contact  with  these  eight  cylinders  to  be 
pat  in  motion,  and  to  make  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, the  type  form  will  be  pressed  successively 
against  each  of  the  eight  cylinders,  and  if  the 
type  were  previously  inked  and  each  of  the 
fight  cylinders  supplied  with  piper,  eight  sheets 
of  paper  would  be  printed  in  one  revolution  of 
the  drum. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  explain,  first,  how 
the  type  is  eight  times  inked  in  each  revolution ; 
and  secondly,  how  each  of  the  eight  cylinders 
ia  lapplied  with  paper  to  receive  their  impres- 
sion. Beside  the  ei^ht  paper  cylinders  are  placed 
eight  sets  of  inking  rollers;  near  these  are 
placed  two  ductor  rollers.  These  ductor  rollers 
rtceivc  a  coating  of  ink  from  reservoii-s  placed 
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above  them.  As  the  inking  table  attached  to 
the  revolving  drum  passes  each  of  these  ductor 
rollers,  it  receives  from  them  a  coating  of  ink. 
It  next  encounters  the  inking  rollers,  to  which 
it  delivers  this  coating.  The  types  next^  by 
the  continued  revolution  of  the  dnun,  encounter 
these  inking  rollers,  and  receive  from  them  a 
coating  of  ink,  after  which  they  meet  the  paper 
cvlinders,  upon  which  they  are  impressed,  and 
t^e  printing  is  completed. 

Tims  in  a  single  revolution  of  the  great 
central  drum  the  inking  table  receives  a  supply 
eight  times  successively  from  the  ductor  rollers, 
and  delivers  over  that  supply  eight  times  suc- 
cessively to  the  inking  rollers,  which,  in  their 
turn,  deliver  it  eight  times  successively  to  the 
faces  of  the  type,  from  which  it  is  conveyed 
finally  to  the  eight  sheets  of  paper  held  upon 
the  eight  cylinders  by  the  tapes. 

Let  us  now  explain  how  the  eight  cylinders 
are  supplied  with  paper.  Over  each  of  them  is 
erected  a  sloping  desk,  upon  which  a  stock 
of  unprinted  paper  is  deposited.  Beside  this 
desk  stands  the  layer  on,  who  pushes  forward 
the  paper,  sheet  by  sheets  towards  the  fingers 
of  the  machine. 

These  fingers,  seizing  upon  it>  first  draw  it 
down  in  a  vertical  direction  between  tapes  in 
the  eight  vertical  frames  until  its  vertical  edges 
correspond  with  the  position  of  the  form  of  type 
on  the  printing  cylinder.  Arrived  at  this  posi- 
tion, its  vertical  motion  is  e^pped  by  a  self- 
acting  apparatus  provided  in  the  machine,  and 
it  begins  to  move  horizontally,  and  is  thus 
carried  towards  the  printing  cylinder  by  the 
tapes.  As  it  passes  round  this  cylinder  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  type,  and  printed.  It  is 
then  carried  back  horizontally  by  similar  tapen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  until  it  arrives 
at  another  desk,  where  the  taker  off  awaits 
it  The  fingers  of  the  machine  are  there  dis- 
engaged from  it,  and  the  taker  off  receives 
it>  and  disposes  it  upon  the  desk.  This  move- 
ment goes  on  without  interruption ;  the  mo- 
ment that  one  sheet  descends  from  the  hands 
of  the  layer  on^  and  being  carried  vertically 
downwards  begins  to  move  horizontally,  space 
is  left  for  another,  which  he  immediately  sup- 
plies, and  in  this  manner  he  delivers  to  the 
machine  at  the  average  rate  of  two  sheets  every 
five  seconds ;  and  the  same  delivery  taking  place 
at  each  of  the  eight  cylinders,  16  sheets  are 
delivered  and  printed  every  five  seconds.  It 
is  found  that  by  this  machine  in  ordinary 
work  between  10,000  and  11,000  per  hour  can 
he  printed;  but  with  very  expert  men  to  de- 
liver the  sheets,  a  still  greater  speed  can  be 
attained.  Indeed,  the  velocity  is  limited,  not 
by  any  conditions  aflTecting  the  machine,  but 
by  the  power  of  the  men  to  deliver  the  sheets 
to  it. 

In  case  of  any  misdelivery  a  sheet  is  spoiled, 
and,  consequenUy,  the  efiective  performance  of 
the  machine  is  impaired.  If,  however,  a  still 
greater  speed  of  printing  were  required,  a  ma- 
chine of  the  same  kind,  without  changing  its 
principle,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  exigency ; 
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but  it  would  be  necesaaiy  that  the  types  nhould 
be  surrounded  with  a  greater  number  of  print- 
ing cylinders. 

It  may  be  right  to  remark,  that  these  sur- 
rounding cylinders  and  roUers,  in  the  case  of 
the  limea  machine,  are  not  •  uniformly  dis- 
tributed round  the  great  central  drum;  they 
are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  on  one  side  of  that 
drum  an  open  space  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
type  form.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  giye 
access  to  the  type  form  so  as  to  ac^ust  it. 

One  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  Mr. 
Applegath  had  to  encounter  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  which  he  has  so  successfully  ef- 
fected, arose  from  the  shock  produced  to  the 
machinery  by  rerersing  the  motion  of  the 
horizontal  frame,  which  in  the  old  machine 
carried  the  type  fonn  and  inking  table,  a  mov- 
ing mass  which  weighed  one  ton  I  This  frame 
had  a  motion  of  88  inches  in  each  direction, 
and  it  was  found  that  such  a  weight  could  not 
be  driven  through  such  a  space  with  safety  at 
a  greater  rate  than  about  45  strokes  per  minute, 
which  limited  its  maTimnm  producing  power  to 
5,000  sheets  per  hour. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this 
vast  piece  of  machmery  was  so  to  regulate  the 
self-acting  mechanism  that  the  impression  of 
the  type  form  should  always  be  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  pa^,  and  so  that  the  space  upon 
the  paper  occupied  by  the  printed  matter  on 
one  side  may  coincide  exactly  with  that  occu- 
pied by  the  printed  matter  on  the  other  side. 
The  type  form  fixed  on  the  central  drum  moves 
at  the  rate  of  70  inches  per  second,  and  the 
paper  is  moved  in  contact  with  it  of  course  at 
exactly  the  same  rate.  Now,  if  by  any  error  in 
the  delivery  or  motion  of  a  sheet  of  paper  it 
arrive  at  the  printing  cylinder  l-70th  part  of 
a  second  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  columns  will  vary  by  1-7 0th  part 
of  70  inches — ^that  is  to  say,  by  one  inch.  In 
that  case  the  edge  of  the  printed  matter  on 
one  side  would  be  an  inch  nearer  to  the  edge 
of  the  paper  than  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
an  incident  which  rarely  happens,  but,  when  it 
does,  a  sheet  is.  of  course,  spoiled.  The  waste, 
however,  from  that  cause  is  considerably  less 
in  the  present  vertical  machine  than  in  the 
former  less  powerful  horizontal  one. 

The  vertical  position  of  the  inking  rollers  is 
more  conducive  to  the  goodness  of  the  work — 
for  the  type  and  engraving  are  only  touched 
on  their  extreme  surface — ^than  the  horizontal 
machine,  where  the  inking  roUera  act  by  gra- 
vity ;  while  any  dust  shaken  out  of  the  paper, 
whidi  formerly  was  deposited  upon  the  inking 
rollers,  now  falls  upon  the  floor.  With  this 
machine  50,000  impressions  have  been  taken 
without  stopping  to  brush  the  form  or  table. 

The  principle  of  this  vertical  cylinder  ma- 
chine is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  extension. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  powers  of  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Appl^gath's  machine,  the  still- 
increasing  requirements  of  the  THnuSf  with  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty  and  the  consequent 
demands  of  the  cheap  newspapers,  made  it  ne- 
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cessary  that  something  more  should  be  done. 
An  American  machine,  the  invention  of  Messrs. 
Hoe  and  Co.  of  New  York,  has  been  recently 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  several  have 
been  construTted  by  Mr.  Whitworth  of  Man* 
Chester  for  the  Tiniss  and  other  newspapers. 
By  means  of  these  machines,  combined  with  a 
recently  discovered  process  of  stereotyping  and 
multiplying  type-high  forms,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  limit  to  the  number  of  copies  of  a 
newspaper  which  can  be  produced  within  a 
given  time. 

The  printing  presses  of  Messrs.  Hoe  and  Co. 
had,  like  Applegath's  vertical  machines,  been 
invented  previous  to  1851,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  novelties ;  but  at  that  date 
only  one  had  been  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
no 'sample  or  even  model  was  exhibited  in 
Hyde  Park.  There  was  a  small  model  of  the 
ten-cylinder  press  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
but  nothing  else  to  illustrate  the  mechanism 
by  which  t£e  principal  newspapers  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  great  provincial  towns  are  printed. 
The  first  presses  sent  by  Messrs.  Hoe  and  Co. 
to  this  country  were  for  JJcycTs  Weekly  yews- 
paper,  and  were  of  the  six-cylinder  size.  These 
were  followed  by  two  ten-cylinder  machines 
ordered  by  Mr.  Walter  for  the  Times,  with  the 
condition  that  they  were  to  be  made  by  an 
English  machinist  who  should  be  approved  by 
him.  The  Siar  and  the  Manchester  Examiner 
also  ordered  Hoe  presses  of  English  make,  and 
the  example  thus  set  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  J>aily  Telegraph, 
the  Scotsman,  the  Illustrated  London  Ntws, 
and  in  fact  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  experience,  however,  of  the 
English-made  machmes,  had  meanwhile  (pro- 
bably from  the  noveltjr  of  the  manufacture) 
not  been  quite  so  satisfactoiy  as  that  of  those 
produced  b^  Messrs.  Hoe  and  Co.,  and  this 
gave  a  deaded  preference  to  the  New  York 
machines.  Mr.  Walter  still  continues  to  use 
two  of  Applegath's  eight-cylinder  vertical  ma- 
chines in  printing  the  Times  and  Evening  Mail, 
but  only  as  subsidiaries,  the  chief  buiden  of 
the  work  fallinson  the  two  ten-cylinder  Hoes 
made  by  Mr.  whitworth,  and  these  are  now 
said  to  perform  admirably.  They  are  driven  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-two  revolutions  per  minnte, 
which  gives  a  pnntinff  rate  of  19,200  per  hour, 
or  about  16,000  including  stoppages.  Much  of 
the  ingenuity  exercised  both  in  uie  Applegatli 
and  HoA  machines  was  directed  to  the  chase, 
which  had  to  hold  securely  upon  its  curved 
foce  the  mass  of  movable  type  required  to 
form  a  page.  The  complicated  oontrivanoes 
by  whicn  this  was  efired;ed  have  now  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  use  of  stereotype 
plates;  but  before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
process  by  which  these  are  obtained,  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  points 
which  seem  to  have  determined  the  preference 
now  given  to  the  Hoe  presses  over  Uie  Apple- 
gath. The  course  of  the  sheet  in  laying  on 
at  the  Hoe  machine  is  as  direct  as  it  can  be 
made,  short  of  printing  from  a  continuoua  web. 
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and  Ukfi  taking  off  is  peifcrmed  nith  great  re- 
guUxtty  by  means  of  a  vooden  frame,  which 
liflee  and  falls  with  each  impression  of  the 
pnnting  flinders.  At  the  Applegath  press 
the  direction  of  the  sheet  has  to  he  changed 
from  a  perpendicohir  to  a  Uteral  motion  to 
eonespond  with  the  Tertical  position  of  the 
main  dram.  A  taker  off  is  also  required  for 
each  impression  cylinder  as  veil  as  a  layer  on, 
thus  oonmderably  increasing  the  number  of 
hands.  The  American  machine  also  possesses 
a  decided  saperioiity  in  the  arrangements  for 
aecozing  good  register,  though  the  ingenious 
finger  motion  by  which  this  result  is  obtained 
becomes  olgeedonably  rapid  in  the  largest  sise 
of  presses.  For  the  mode  of  producing  the 
*      I  for  the  Timm  and  other  newspapers,  see 


Tk£  Spottiswoode  Press, — ^The  first  successful 
applieation  of  steam,  as  a  motiye  oower,  to 
pnnting  presses  with  a  platen  and  Tertical 
pressure,  was  made  in  the  establishment  where 
this  Dictioiiaiy  is  printed.  Conyineed  of  the 
snperiority  of  the  impression  made  by  flat  as 
compared  with  that  of  ejrlindrical  pressure,  the 
late  Mr.  Andrew  Spottiswoode  (a  name  to  be 
remembered  amongst  the  most  eminent  in  his 
TOofession),  assisted  by  his  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
Brown,  succeeded,  after  many  experiments,  in 
perfecting  a  madiine  which  combines  the  exr 
cellence  of  work  of  the  hand  press  with  four 
times  its  speed,  and  with  a  uni&rmit^  of  colour 
which  can  nerer  be  attained  by  inking  by 
hand.  The  main  point  of  the  invention  is  the 
endless  screw  or  drum  which  takes  the  carriage 
and  type  from  each  end  under  the  platen,  and 
after 'the  impression  is  taken  by  means  of  a 
cnnk  returns  it  to  its  original  position.  The 
frisket  is  attached  to  the  tympan  at  the  bottom 
near  the  tympan  joints,  so  that  when  the 
tympan  is  lifted  from  the  form  by  the  ma- 
chineiy,  the  tympan  and  frisket  open  at  the 
upper  end,  contrary  to  the  usual  way  in  presses 
worked  by  manual  labour,  and  pie  printed  sheet 
is  left  on  the  tympan  resting  on  the  frisket 
These  presses  are  called  double  platens ;  but 
theyought,  in  honour  of  their  inventor,  to  be 
naoied  Spottiswoode  presses. 

yrimiagt  Vatore,    [Natubb  PjuMrmo.] 

Vrftor.    [Abbot.]. 

Vrloraas.  The  superior  of  certain  convents 
of  nuns. 

ViiMtfT*  (Fr.  prise,  a  taking).  An  ancient 
right  of  the  crown,  by  which  the  king  or  his 
butler  was  empowered  to  take  two  tuns  of 
wine  from  oveA^  ship  importing  twenty  tuns 
or  mom  into  KngVtMl.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  pipe  rolls  as  a  source  of  royal 
KTcnoe.  By  a  charter  of  Edward  I.  it  was 
commuted  to  a  tax  of  two  shillings  <m  every 
ton  of  wine  imported  by  merchant  strangers. 
The  oommutation,  on  the  presumption  that 
thirtj  to  foi^  tuns  were  the  average  lading  of 
a  ship  canymg  Bordeaux  or  Gascony  wine,  is 
inetty  nearly  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  price 
of  wine  at  the  latter  end  pf  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiT,  i.fl;  sixty  to  eighty  shillings  would  have 
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purchased,  and  frequently  did  purchase,  two 
tuns  of  252  gallons  each.  This  low  price  of 
wine  was  partlv  due  to  the  fact  that  French 
wine  was  freely  consumed  in  England  six 
hundred  years  ago,  pardv  to  the  political  con- 
nection which  subsisted  between  this  country 
and  Guienne  up  to  the  latter  part  ctf  the 
fourteenth  century.  After  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Bretisny,  and  the  reduction  of  Guienne, 
French  wine  became  much  dearer.     [Wna.] 

VriaeUIlaBijrtB.  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  sect  of  the  fourth  century ;  so  named  from 
PrisdUian,  a  Spanish  bishop,  put  to  death  in  ▲.n. 
882  by  Maximus,  tyrant  ot  Gaul,  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  another  bishop,  Ithaei  as ;  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  anyone  put  to  death  for  heresy.  The 
opinions  of  PrisdUian  and  his  followers  are 
said  to  have  been  Hanicluean;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  Sulp.Severus,  himself  suffident- 
Iv  sealous  against  thdr  doctrines,  admits  that 
meir  persecutor  Ithadus  was  a  man  of  disre* 
putable  character,  and  that  purity  and  austerity 
of  manners  wore  often  sumeient  with  him  to 
ground  an  accusation  of  Prisdllianism.  This 
affinds  a  curious  parallel  with  the  history  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  ac- 
cusations of  Manicheism  were  liberally  brought 
against  sectaries  whose  avowed  tenets  extended 
onlv  to  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
and  denial  of  the  church's  authority.  (Milman's 
Latin  Christianity,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.) 

Prism  (Gr.  xpUrita^  from  ir^»,  /  saw).  In 
Dioptrics,  a  piece  of  glass  or  othor  diaphanous 
substance,  more  or  less  long,  with  triangular 
ends,  employed  to  separate  a  ray  of  light 
into  its  constituent  parts  or  colours  by  refrac- 
tion. The  prism  is  the  inbtnunent  by  means  of 
which  many  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
light  and  colotirs  are  exhibited.    [Chbomatics  ; 

ObPTICS;   RxFItACTION.] 

Pbism.  In  Geometry,  a  polyhedron,  two  of 
whose  faces  aro  equal,  similar,  and  parallel,  while 
all  the  rest  are  parallelograms.  Prisms  take  par- 
ticular names  from  the  fi^^nres  of  their  ends,  or 
opposite  equal  and  parallel  sides.  When  the 
ends  are  triangles,  they  are  culled  triangular 
prisms;  when  the  ends  are  square,  square 
prisms ;  when  the  ends  are  pentagonal,  penia" 
^cnal  prisms ;  and  so  on.  A  riaht  prism  has 
Its  sides  perpendicular  to  its  ends ;  an  oblique 
prism  is  that  of  which  the  sides  a^  oblique 
to  the  ends.  The  solid  content  of  a  prism  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  into 
the  perpendicular  altitude;  hence  all  prisms 
are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  of 
their  bases  and  altitudes. 

Prlunatlo  JLoaOyaim^  The  resolution  of 
a  beam  of  light  into  its  constituent  rays  of 
different  refrangibility.    [Chboicaucs  ;  Sfso 

TBUM.  AffALTSIS.] 

Vrlsmatlo  Colours.  The  colours  pro 
duced  by  decomposing  light  by  a  prism. 
[PnnfABT  CoLOUBs  and  CiiBoit/kTicB.] 

Vrlflmatio  Compafla.  A  surveying  in- 
strument, much  used,  on  account  of  its  con- 
venient size  and  form,  in  militazy  sketching, 
and  for  filling  up  the  details  of  a  map  where 
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great  aocnracy  is  not  reqoired.  The  oonstruc- 
tion  is  as  follows :  The  compass-caid,  divided 
into  degrees  and  minutes,  is  attached  to  the 
needle  and  turns  with  it.  On  one  side  of 
the  compass-box  stands  a  perpendicular  slip, 
called  the  sigkt-vane,  having  a  long  narrow 
perpendicular  slit  in  it^  along  the  middle  of 
which  a  fine  thread  is  stretched.  On  the  side 
of  the  box  opposite  to  the  sight-vane,  there  is 
a  prism,  through  which  and  through  the  sight- 
vane  an  object  is  observed,  and  bisected  by  the 
thread.  The  use  of  the  prism  is  this :  the  rays 
of  light  passing  from  the  thread  to  the  eye  are 
refractea  in  passing  through  the  prism,  so  that 
the  thread  appears  to  be  prolonged  and  to 
intersect  the  circle  on  the  card  on  which  the 
divisions  are ;  consequently,  the  magnetic  asi- 
muth  of  any  object  which  the  thr^  bisects 
is  indicated  immediately  by  the  division  with 
which  the  thread  coincides.  The  angle  between 
two  stations  is  thus  obtained,  being  equal  when 
the  stations  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  meri- 
dian to  the  sum  of  their  asimuths,  and  to  the 
difference  of  the  azimuths  when  they  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  meridian.  The  card  is 
divided  to  15'  of  a  degree,  which  is,  perhaps, 
a  smaller  angle  than  can  be  measured  by  this 
instrument  (Simm's  Treatiw  on  Mathematical 
Instrufnents.) 

Vrlsmold.  An  imperfect  prism ;  a  figure 
resembling  a  prism,  but  not  answering  exactly 
to  the  definition. 

Viison  (Fr.  prendre,  to  take).  Imprison- 
ment is  commonly  used  in  civilised  states  for 
three  purposes:  for  safe  custody  of  persons 
chaigea  with  offences,  for  the  detention  of 
debtors,  and  for  punishment;  under  which 
latter  head  the  reformation  of  prisoners  must 
be  comprehended,  as  an  adjunct  to  punishment. 
The  firist  principles  of  older  seem  to  require 
that  these  three  classes  of  prisoners  should 
be  kept  entirely  distinct,  and,  if  possible,  in 
separate  places  of  confinement ;  but  even  the 
former  rule  has  been  generally  very  imperfect- 
ly observed,  while  the  latter  is  in  most  places 
impracticable  by  reason  of  expense.  The 
alleviation  of  the  horrors  of  imprisonment^  by 
physical  improvement  of  the  condition  of  pn- 
Boners  and  the  imparting  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, has  been  from  very  early  times  an  object 
with  philanthropists;  but  the  adaptation  of 
imprisonment  to  serve  the  end  of  punishment 
has  been,  comparatively  speaking,  only  veiy 
recently  attempted.  The  Society  of  the  Bro- 
thers of  Mercy,  in  Ital^,  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  former  subject  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries;  and  the  names  of 
Carlo  Borromeo  and  Vincent  de  Paul  have 
derived  from  it  much  of  their  lustre.  But  the 
earliest  instance  of  a  prison  managed  on  any 
principles  of  policy  and  humanity  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Amsterdam,  erected 
in  1595 ;  an  example  wMch  was  soon  followed 
by  some  of  tJie  German  towns,  espedally 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  England  it  is  well 
known  that  the  impulse  of  prison  improvement 
WM  fiinit  communicated  by  the  celebrated 
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Howard,  whose  sufferings,  when  taken  by  a 
privateer  and  imprisoned  at  Brest,  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  are  said  to  have  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  subject.  The  fruits  of  his 
observations,  in  his  repeated  visits  to  most  of 
the  prisons  of  Europ^  were  given  to  the  world 
partly  in  his  publications,  and  partly  on  exa- 
mination before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1774.  To  his  suggestions,  and 
those  of  Jonas  Hanway,  are  principally  owing 
the  provisions  of  the  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74  (passed 
in  1778),  truly  called  the  basis  of  succeeding 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Solitary  imprison- 
ment was  then  first  instituted.  The  works  of 
Neeld  and  others,  and  the  labours  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society  (founded,  we  bdieve,  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Powell  Buxton),  kept  the  attention  of 
the  public  fixed  on  the  subject.  In  1813,  the 
construction  of  the  MiUbank  Penitentiazy  was 
begun.  This  establishment  was  designed  to 
serve  as  a  species  of  model  prison ;  but  from 
many  errorscommittedin  its  foundation  and  first 
management,  it  was  long  before  it  answered  in 
anjr  degree  the  views  of  its  projectors.  Mean- 
wlule  practical  improvement  has  proceeded  much 
further  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
the  experiments  of  solitary  confinement  and  of 
association  in  silence  ^were  both  first  instituted 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  have  formed  the 
basis  of  two  different  systems,  which  now  di- 
vide the  suffrages  of  observers.  Enrc^  took 
in  this  matter  lessons  from  America;  and  the 
reports  of  French  visitors  to  its  prisons, 
especially  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Be  Tooque- 
ville,  1834,  contributed  largely  to  the  formation 
of  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  1834, 
inspectors  were  appointed  to  report  annually 
on  the  state  of  English  and  Scottish  prisons — 
a  measure  which  had  been  earlier  adopted  with 
reference  to  Ireland.  The  chief  heads  of  im- 
provement in  prison  discipline  then  recom- 
mended or  introduced  were :  1.  Inspection  and 
control;  2.  Classification;  8.  Separate  or  soli- 
tary punishment ;  4.  The  sileni  or  non-inter- 
course system;  5.  The  introduction  of  labour ; 
6.  Beligious  and  intellectual  instruction.-*  1. 
The  first  of  these  is  matter  rather  of  practical 
than  theoretical  developement  The  history  of 
the  plan  originally  suggested  by  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham  and  his  brother,  Jeremy  Bentham  the 
philosopher,  which  has  formed,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  basis  of  later  experiments,  is  mentioned 
under  the  head  Pbnitemtllbt.  2.  Classifi- 
cation, under  the  English  Gaol  Acts  of  1823 
and  1824,  has  been  extensively  introduced  into 
prisons.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  improvement 
on  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  prisoners  of 
all  classes  and  characters  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed ;  but  BM  a  means  of  reformation,  or  of 
punishinent,  it  has  not  answered  the  views  once 
entertained  of  it.  And  the  reason  is  obvious : 
the  only  object  of  classification  is  the  exclusion 
of  the  moral  influence  of  more  or  less  oorrupted 
minds ;  but  by  no  system  of  classification  (and 
as  many  as  fifteen  classes  have  been  introduced 
in  some  prisons)  can  this  be  excluded.  In 
every  class^  whether  arranged  according  to  age^ 
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or  degree  of  oflfenoe,  or  in  anj  other  practicable 
mode,  there  vill  pzobably  be  some  nniuniallj 
depraTed  characters ;  ana  then  the  experiment 
must  &iL     The  only  perfect  classification  is 
that  irhieh  oonstitntes  the  basis  of,  S.    The 
stporaU  system ;  namely,  the  entire  separation 
of  prisoners  from  each  other  in  solitary  cells. 
When  this  has  been  carried  to  excess  as  a 
means  of  punishment,  namely,  seclusion  by  day 
and  by  To^t,  withont  labour,  without  employ- 
mejit,  with  only  the  occasional  silent  yisits  of 
the  turnkey  or  the  medical  attendant,  it  has 
generally  prored  more  than  human  nature  can 
bear,  at  lesst  for  any  coi»iderable  time ;  but 
separate  confinement  wiih  labour  as  an  aUeiia- 
tion,  and  with  occasional  visits  for  religious  in- 
struction, is  a  yery  difierent  mode  of  treatment 
The  separate  system  was  specially  established 
in  the  great  eastern  penitentiary  of  rhiladelphia, 
and  in  that  of  Glasgow.    4.  ThediflScultyofen- 
fimang  solitary  confinement,  in  some  American 
prisons,  seems  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
alent  system :  of  which  the  prison  at  Auburn, 
in  Ptonsylyania,  aflbrds  the  most  celebrated 
instance.    The  prisoners  work  together  in  the 
day,  bat  are  preTented  firam  all  communication : 
at  night  they  are  separate.    It  was,  we  believe, 
intiodooed  several  years  ago  in  the  Maiaon  de 
Riree  at  Ghent.    In  England,  it  is  in  operation 
at  Coldhath  Fields,  Wakefield,  and  elsewhere. 
With  respect  to  the  comparative  adTantages  of 
the  two  systems,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Beaumont 
and  De  Toequeville  may  be  consulted  for  an 
impartaal  summary  of  evidence,  without  the 
ezpcession  of  decided  opinion.    (Fart  i.  chap.  ii. 
s.  3.)    The  chief  objections  to  the  separate  sys- 
tem are:  (1)  As  a  punishment,  its  inequality, 
being  felt  &r  more  severely  by  some  than 
others ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
those  who  do  iieel  it  are  precisely  those  whom 
it  is  most  desirable  to  affect — the  more  de- 
paved.  (2)  Its  effects  on  the  mind  and  passions ; 
a  very  difficult  and  delicate  subject,  and  by 
&r  the  most  serious  charge  against  it.  (8) 
That  even  as  a  system  of  refonn,  for  which, 
in  sulgects  presenting  any  prospect  of  amend- 
ment, it  is  best  calcdbted,  it  is  utterly  useless 
in  ekiat  terms  of  imprisonment.    To  uie  silent 
system,  its  enemies  object :  (1)  The  extreme 
cGfficulty  of  carrying  it  into  successful  ope- 
ration.  (2)  Its  supposed  effect  in  irritating, 
degrading,  and  even  brutalising  the  minds  of 
pnsoners,  by  its  vexatious  discipline.    They 
appeal  in  support  of  this  position  to  the  quan- 
tity of  punishment  (corporeal,  or  by  solitary 
eonfinenneot)  which  is  required  to  carry  it  into 
efiecL     5.  With  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
lahowr  into  prisons  of  punishment,  the  chief 
question  seems  to  be,  whether  it  ought  to  form 
part  of  tiie  punishment,  and  be  of  a  vexatious 
and  severe  natore;   or  whether  it  should  bo 
used  ss  an  alleviation  to  the  rigour  of  separate 
confinement  and  preparation  of  the  criminal 
fior  ze-estranoe  into  society.  •  The  former  is 
the  principle  oomxnonly  adapted  in  England; 
the  ordinazy  8entenee»ior  many  offences,  beiug 
imprisonment   with   hard  labour,  and  with 
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occasional  interrals  of  solitary  confinement; 
the  treadwheel  being  the  most  common  species 
of  labour.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  the  original  article  'Prisons'  in  the 
Eney.  Brit. ;  but  the  views  of  the  author  are 
somewhat  too  dogmatically  expressed.  The 
policy  and  practicability  of  making  prison 
labour  pay  or  contribute  laigely  towaros  the 
maintenance  of  the  prison  has  not  been  much 
discussed  in  England,  where,  from  our  less 
economical  habits,  the  experiment  has  hardly 
been  tried.  In  America  several,  it  is  said, 
afford  a  revenue  to  the  state.  (De  Toequeville, 
Du  ^tUme  PkniteniiairB  aux  EtaU-  Unia.)  In 
Beleium  they  have  long  been  rendered  very 
producdve ;  Uie  works  of  the  present  very  able 
inspector-general,  M.  Ducp^tiaux,  contain  ample 
information  on  the  subject.  It  appears  also, 
&om  various  reports  of  the  Irish  prison  inspec- 
tors, that  the  cost  of  work  has  been  from  time 
to  time  more  than  repaid  by  the  return  in  every 
prison ;  but  it  does  not  appear  clearly  what  is 
comprehended  under  the  former  head,  and  the 
numbers  seem  not  altogether  accurate. 

By  the  Act  2  &  3  Yict  c  66,  separate  con- 
finement was  fbr  the  first  time  distinguished 
firom  the  severer  punishment  of  solitary  con- 
finement, and  the  justices  were  empowered  to 
make  rules  for  classification,  &&,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  discontinuance  of  transportation,  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  1853,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  punishment  of  penal  sertriiudef 
made  prison  discipline  a  matter  of  even  more 
importance  than  it  had  previously  been.  The 
result  of  observation  of  the  separate  system 
in  the  modil  prison  at  Pentonville  ended  in 
its  being  reduced  to  nine  months  for  men  and 
a  year  for  women  (1854),  except  in  cases  of 
short  sentences  of  one  or  two  years,  it  being 
held  that  the  whole  of  a  short  imprisonment 
might  be  beneficially  passed  in  this  manner. 
The  labour  of  prisoners  has  been  devoted,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  the  construction  of  public 
works.  In  1857,  after  much  oscillation  of 
opinion,  the  principle  of  remitting  part  of  the 
sentence  for  good  behaviour  was  atlopted  by 
government :  a  scale  of  remissions  being  in- 
troduced in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
sentence.  The  Irish  system  of  convict  dis- 
cipline is  said  to  go  further  in  the  direction 
of  relaxation  than  the  English,  <  bringing  the 
convicts  nearer  to  the  condition  of  free  citizens.* 
For  the  latest  discussions  on  this  subject,  see 
the  Evidence  appended  to  the  Report  on  Se- 
condary Punishments  of  the  Commission  of 
1864 ;  and  for  the  system  designed  to  effect  the 
amendment  of  the  juvenile  criminal  population 
in  separate  establishments,  see  Rbfobmatobt. 

Prisonsv  aCamertlne*  Places  of  confine- 
ment in  ancient  Rome,  chiefiy  intended  for 
state  prisoners.  They  were  constructed  of 
large  uncemented  stones  ;  and,  from  the  speci-* 
mens  of  them  which  remain,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  horrible  place  for  the  confine- 
ment of  a  human  being.  There  were  two 
apartments,  one  above  the  other,  to  which 
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there  was  no  entrance  except  by  a  email  aper- 
ture in  the  npper  roof;  and  a  similar  hole  in 
the  npper  floor  led  to  the  cell  below,  there 
being  no  staircase  to  either.  The  npper  prison 
was  27  feet  long  by  20  wide,  and  the  lower, 
which  was  elliptical,  was  20  by  10 ;  the  height 
of  the  former  was  14  feet,  of  the  latter  7. 

Prtotts  (Or.  irpt^ms).  The  sawfish.  The 
common  species  of  this  genus  of  sharks 
(Pristis  Anttquorum,  Linn.)  bears  a  process  de- 
veloped from  the  premaxillaiy,  which  measures 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  has  on 
each  side  from  twenty  to  thirty  elongated  coni- 
cal teeth.  The  fish  itself  is  often  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  in  length. 

Vilwateer.  A  reseel  belonging  to  one  or 
more  private  individuals,  sailing  with  a  license 
from  a  belligerent  government,  m  time  of  war, 
to  seize  and  plunder  the  ships  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  obviously  an  abuse  for  the  vessels  of  a 
neutral  community  to  be  so  employed.  But 
whether  the  vessel  of  a  neutral  state,  armed 
with  a  commission  from  a  belligerent,  can  be 
treated  as  a  pirate,  seems  as  yet  an  undecided 
question  in  the  law  of  nations.  (Phillimore's 
International  Law^  vol.  i.)  The  practice  of 
granting  commissions  to  privateers  first  be- 
came general  in  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  revolted  Netherlands,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  when  it  was  extensively 
made  use  of  by  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a 
means  of  annoying  the  Spanish  trade. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1866,  privateering 
was  abolished  as  between  the  principal  Euro- 
pean nations.  Whether,  however,  this  abolition 
would  hold  good  in  actual  war  may  reasonably 
be  doubted,  for  privateering  is  the  natural 
resource  of  a  weak  power  against  a  superior 
adversary  possessing  a  wealthy  commercial 
marme.     [Mabqub,  Lbttbr  of.] 

Frlwet  (altered  from  piymet,  the  prmrosef 
through  a  confosion  between  this  flower  and 
the  shrub,  to  both  of  which  the  medisBval 
writers  aj^lied  the  Latin  name  ligustmm: 
Prior).  The  name  of  a  common  garden 
shrub,  referred  by  botanists  to  the  genus  lA- 
ffustrum.  The  Common  Privet,  P.  vul^are,  is 
very  fre<^uently  used  for  making  dwarf  hedges. 
The  hemes  yield  a  black  dye,  used  in  preparing 
kid-skins  for  gloves. 

Privilege  (Lat.  privilegium:  defined  by 
Cicero,  lex  privato  homini  irroffata).  Jxl  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  law,  or  an 
exception  from  the  common  provisions  of  law, 
in  favour  of  an  individual  or  a  body.  Privilege 
is  said  to  be  personal  or  real ;  i.  e.  attached 
to  the  person  only,  or  to  the  person  in  respect 
of  a  particular  place ;  as  to  a  member  of  one  of 
the  universities,  an  officer  of  one  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster.  The  privileges  diiefly  re- 
cognised by  the  English  law  are  privilege  of 
parliament  [Pabuahrnt],  and  the  privilege 
from  arrest  allowed  to  counsel,  attorneys,  and 
witnesses  attending  the  courts  of  justice. 

Prlvllj.  In  Law,  a  peculiar  mutual  relation 
which  subsists  between  individuals  connected 
in  various  ways;  so  that,  besides  those  who  are 
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actually  parties  to  a  tiansaction,  others  con- 
nected with  these  parties  are  said  to  be  priTj 
to  the  transaction,  and  are  bound  by  its  con- 
sequences. Several  sorts  of  privity  are  enu- 
merated by  writers  on  law ;  but  those  of  most 
ordinary  occurrence  are  three :  privity  of  blood, 
of  estate,  and  of  contract  The  former  subsists 
between  an  ancestor  and  his  heir :  the  second 
between  lessor  and  lessee,  tenant  for  life  and 
reversioner  created  by  the  same  instrument ; 
and  privity  of  contract  between  those  who  are 
parties  to  a  contract,  which  species  of  privity  is 
personal  only. 

Vrtvy  dumber,  OentSemen  of  tiM. 
Officers  of  the  king's  household,  instituted  by 
Henry  VII.  Their  duties  are  to  attend  the 
sovereign ;  but  the  af^intment  is  now  merely 
honoraiy.  There  are  also  four  gentlemen 
ushers  of  the  privy  chamber,  whose  office  is  to 
wait  in  the  presence  chamber,  attend  on  the 
king's  person,  and  note  a&irs  under  the  lord 
chamberlain  and  vice-chamberlain. 

Frivy  CouBoll.     [Council,  Pstvt.] 

Frivy  Seal*  Z^nrd.  The  fifth  great  officor 
of  state  in  England,  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
privy  seal  of  the  king,  used  for  all  grants, 
charters,  pardons,  &c  before  they  come  to  the 
great  seaL   For  the  present  practice,  see  Seal. 

Wrime  (Fr.  prise,  a  booty).  In  Intemationil^ 
Law,  anything  captured  by  a  belligerent  using 
the  right  of  war ;  in  common  language,  only 
ships  thus  captured,  with  the  property  taken 
in  them,  and  booty  taken  by  an  army,  are  su 
called.  Prizes  taken  in  war  are  condemned 
by  the  proper  judicature  in  the  courts  of  the 
captors :  such  condemnation  is  hold  to  divest 
the  title  of  the  proprietor  and  to  confer  a  new 
ownership.  In  order  to  give  jurisdiction  to  a 
court  of  prize,  it  is  deemed  necessary,  by  tlie  law 
of  nations,  that  the  property  captured  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  captors  in  their  own 
ports,  those  of  an  ally,  or  of  a  neutral ;  but  no 
belligerent  power  has  a  right  to  capture  in  the 
ports  of  a  neutral  country,  or  within  a  marine 
league  of  her  shores.  Subject  to  capture  are 
hostile  property,  i.  e.  the  property  of  persons 
domiciled  m  a  hostile  country,  and  neutral 
property  contraband  of  war.     [Coirr&ABAicD.] 

The  Prize  Court  in  England  is  constituted 
by  a  commission  addressed  to  the  Judge  of  the 
dourt  of  Admiralty  [Admxbaltt],  the  juris- 
diction of  which  as  respects  naval  prize  has 
been  recently  defined  and  remodelled  by  the 
Naval  Prize  Act,  1864.  Questions  relating  to 
booty  of  war,  i.  e.  prize  taken  by  land  forws^ 
are  occasionally  referred  by  the  crown  to  the 
same  court.. 

Frtme  Money.  The  proceeds  of  a  prize 
on  its  sale.  The  money  is  divided  among  the 
captors  in  specified  proportions,  according  to 
rank.  In  the  case  of  a  ship-of-war  captured 
from  a  foreign  power  and  adopted  into  the 
navy  of  the  capturing  nation,  an  allowance  per 
gun  is  made  as  prize  money  to  the  captors. 

Vre  Me  Vat4  (Lat.  as  oocagum  ntay  re- 
quire), A  term  commonly  used  in  medical 
prescriptions. 
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■  Tbefaomogeneoiui  equatton of  I 
•  dffsbptble  of  the  n*^  order  eontains  a  quater- 
IU17  IMC  whom  Heesiaii  is  of  the  order  4(n — 2) 
ia  thB  Tariables.  Kow  every  point  of  a  deve- 
lofMble  being  a  parabolic  point  ledncee  the 
Hmmo  to  zero,  00  that  the  latter  contains  the 
original  n^  as  a  &etor.  The  remaining  factor 
of  the  Older  3«>-8  is  called  the  j^ro-^MMan. 

[0lfILOrABLI  SUBFACB ;  HBSSUir.] 

Vfoa«  njlBff*  A  narrow  canoe,  about 
tkirij  fiMt  iMig  by  three  feet  wide,  need  in 
the  LedioDe  Islands.  The  lee  side  is  flat, 
being  the  mere  longitudinal  section  of  the 
eoanoD  form,  and  the  head  and  stem  exactly 
ab'ke.  A  slight  framework  projects  several 
feet  to  windward,  bearing  a  small  block  of 
vood  like  a  canoe :  this  float  supports  the  res- 
iel  from  orersetiing  to  leeward,  as  she  would 
oUtenrise  do,  and  the  temework  affiuds  sup- 
port lor  a  wei|^  acting  against  the  pressure 
vf  the  ftoL  The  vessel  is  steered  by  a  paddle 
at  either  end,  and  moves  with  great  velocity, 
nther  bsckwarda  or  forwards,  being  adapted  to 
a  ride  wind  in  nmning  between  two  places. 
The  mil  is  mat,  with  a  boom,  upon  one  mast. 
Pna  ia  also  the  name  for  large  boats  used  by 
the  lUayB,  propelled  both  by  oars  and  sails. 

VvoMOlMi  (Or.  from  wp6t  and  o^X^,  a 
AaiT).  In  Ancient  Architecture,  the  same  as 
i  VasnavLB. 

»fe>«M1lam  (Lat.  probabilis,  likdy).  In 
Theology  and  Ethics,  a  theory  professed  by 
Bocne  CMvistical  divinra,  chiefly  of  the  Jesuit 
<adcr,  aooording  to  which  it  is  lawtlil  to  /oUow 
i  proAsUf  opinion  in  donbtfol  points,  although 
other  opinions  may  seem  to  the  mind  of  the 
enquirer  more  probable.  Those  who  teach  this 
doctrine  are  styled  PmbabUiaU.  This  and  the 
other  teneta  of  the  once  celebrated  science  of 
Qtfuistzy  are  ably  touched  on  by  Mr.  Hallam, 
in  hit  LUtrtiwf  of  Europe  (pt  hi.  ch.  iv.  §  13). 

VrataMltl^v  TlMOiT  ofi  A  very  ex- 
t«'Qrive  and  important  application  of  analysis, 
hiring  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the 
cvmber  of  ways  in  which  a  future  or  uncertain 
'^•^nt  may  happen  or  fail,  in  order  that  we  may 
W  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  chances  of  its 
happening  or  failing  are  the  greater,  and  in 
viut  proportion. 

In  this  theory  the  word  chance  is  used  to 
■gnif  J  the  oocurrenee  of  an  event  in  a  particu- 
lar «ay,  when  there  exist  two  or  more  ways 
It  vfaiich  it  may  take  place,  and  no  reason  can 
U  assigDed  for  its  happening  in  one  way  rather 
than  another.  In  ordinary  language,  when  an 
tr^Qt  ie  taid  to  happen  by  chance,  it  is  merely 
nnphed  that  the  cause  is  unknown,  or  cannot 
W  fvvtainly  appreciated. 

The  term  ^iw&oMs,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
u  applied  to  any  contingent  or  future  event,  to 
drsote  that  in  oar  judgment  the  event  is  more 
lihely  to  happen  thaa  not  to  happen.  In  ma- 
t*>MMticaI  language  j9ro&a^iZi^|f  Ims  a  definite 
ggiiflfatioii,  and,  if  aU  diances  are  considered 
«rul  it  is  maaaored  by  a  fraction,  the  nume- 
v"^  of  wfaidi  expresses  the  number  of  chances 
firtfoible  to  the  oocurrenee  of  the  event,  and 
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the  denominator  the  whole  number  of  rh^mrm 
favourable  and  tufavoozable. 

Every  continp;ent  event  gives  rise  to  two 
opposite  probabilities :  one,  that  the  event  will 
happen ;  the  other,  that  it  will  not ;  and  the 
sum  of  these  pr«>babi]ities,  which  necessarily 
amounts  to  certainty,  is  always  equal  to  unity. 

Hence  if  p  denote  the  probabihty  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  event,  the  probability  that  it  will 
not  occur  is  1  •^. 

The  probabibty  of  the  omultaneons  occur- 
rence of  several  independent  events  is  obtained 
by  muldplying  together  their  separate  probabili- 
ties. Thus,  let  o  denote  the  probalnlity  of  an 
event  A,  q  that  of  an  event  B,  r  that  of  an  event 
C,  &C. ;  tnen  the  probability  of  the  joint  occur- 
rence of  those  events  is  expressed  by  the  con- 
tinned  product  fqr,  he 

The  probability  of  the  successive  recurrence 
of  the  same  event  or  of  different  events  ia 
determined  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  suppose 
m  to  be  the  number  of  white  balls  in  an  urn, 
and  ns  the  number  of  black  balls  in  the  same 
urn,  and  that  when  a  ball  has  been  drawn  it  is 
immediately  replaced  in  the  urn,  so  that  at  each 
trial  the  whole  number  of  chances  is  m  +  n. 
Let  p»  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white 
ball  on  any  trial,  and  q  a  the  probability  of 
drawing  a  black  ball ;  we  have  then 

T  ■■ ,  and  a  ■■ , 

And  first  let  us  consider  the  probabilities  of 
the  difiTerent  possible  events  that  may  happen 
on  two  trials. 

The  only  possible  ways  in  which  the  balls 
can  be  drawn  in  two  successive  trials  are  these 
fbur: — 

1.  Finfc  white,  iieoond  wblte ;  probabilitysp  xpasp* ; 

3.  First  white,  aeoond  bladk ;  probatrflity^^  x  ^sp  q ; 
8b  First  blsck,  seoond  white ;  probabititys^x^sp  q ; 

4.  First  black,  seoond  black ;  probabilityBgxjsg*. 

Adding  together  these  probabilities,  we  get 

and  the  sum  is  equal  to  unity,  as  will  be  evident 
by  substituting  for  2>  and  q  Uieir  values  in  terms 
of  mandn. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  probabilities  of  all 
the  different  combinations  that  can  be  formed 
in  two  trials  are  respectively  given  by  the 
developement  of  the  binomial  {p  +  j)*.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  term  2p  q  gives  the  pro- 
bability of  drawing  a  ball  of  each  colour  in  the 
two  trials  without  distinction  of  order;  i.e. 
the  white  ball  may  be  drawn  either  at  the  first 
or  second  trial. 

Now,  let  the  number  of  trials,  instead  of 
being  two,  be  increased  to  any  number  u\  the 
probabilities  of  the  different  combinations  will 
be  given  by  the  developement  of  the  binomial 
(p  +  £) ".    This  developement  is 


^+1         ^-^        L2      ^       J 
«(y-l)(«-2)  ■•('^■^^1)^,....^^ 


2   .    3 


-JP"*'J'  +  &C. 
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The  first  term  p*  indicates  the  probability  of 
drawing  a  white  ImJI  in  each  of  the  u  triala«  or 
that  i^the  balls  drawn  will  be  white.  The 
second  term  up*'^  q  denotes  the  probability 
of  drawing  ti  - 1  white  balls  and  one  black  baU 
in  u  trials  without  regard  to  the  order;  Le. 
the  black  ball  may  be  drawn  at  the  first» 
second,  third,  or  any  other  triaL  The  general 
term 


tt(tt-l)(«-2) 


(tf--t;-H) 


y^--^ 


1.2.3 
giyes  the  probability  that  in  u  trials  tt~«  white 
balls  will  be  drawn,  and  v  black  balls,  without 
distinction  of  order.  If  the  probability  of 
drawing  the  ball  in  a  determinate  order  of 
soocession  were  required;  for  instance,  if  it 
were  required  to  determine  the  probability  of 
dzawinff  u—v  white  balls  successively,  and 
then  V  black  balls ;  the  coefficient  of  the  term 
must  be  suppressed,  and  the  probability  he^ 
comes  p"-'g'. 

The  practical  question  most  frequently 
arising  is,  not  to  determine  the  probability  of 
the  repetitions  of  an  event  in  any  precise 
order,  but  the  probability  that  the  number  of 
repetitions  will  exceed  or  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  sup- 
pose it  were  required  to  assign  the  probabili^ 
that  not  fewer  than  tf~p  white  balls  will  be 
drawn  in  u  trials ;  it  is  evident  that  as  the  first 
term  gives  the  probability  of  drawing  u  white 
balls,  the  second  term  that  of  drawing  v— 1 
white  balls,  and  so  on,  and  as  each  of  these 
combinations  satisfies  the  condition,  the  re- 
quired probability  will  be  found  by  taking  the 
sum  of  all  ^e  terms  of  the  developement  of 
(p  +  q)*  from  the  first  to  that  in  which  the 
factor  !>■-'  ^'  appears,  both  inclusive. 
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some  idea  of  the  manner  vl  which  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  occurrence  or  failure  of  events  de- 
pending on  chance  is  submitted  to  numerical 
estimation ;  but  for  the  methods  of  applying  the 
calculus  in  particular  cases,  and  especiaUy  when 
the  formuls  involve  high  numbers  and  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  ari&metic  become  unavail- 
able, reference  must  be  made  to  works  specially 
devoted  to  the  subject,  a  list  of  which  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  calculus  of  probabilities  had  its  origin 
in  the  speculations  of  Pascal,  Fermat,  Huy- 
gens,  and  other  eminent  mathematicians  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  first  applied  to 
the  solution  of  questions  connected  with  games 
of  chance ;  but  it  has  since,  by  the  researches 
of  James  Bernoulli,  Montmort,  De  Moivre, 
D'Alembert,  Simpson,  Condoroet,  Lagrange, 
La  Place,  Poisson,  and  others,  become  one  of 
the  most  interesting  branches  of  mathematics, 
and  has  been  applied  with  equal  success  and  ad- 
vantage to  numerous  important  questions  belong- 
ing to  natural  and  political  philosophy.  One  of 
its  most  familiar  and  useful  applications  is  to  the 
subject  of  annuities,  assurances,  reversions,  and 
other  interests  depending  on  the  average  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  and  the  expectation  of  the 
continuance  or  survivorship  of  lives  of  given 
ages.  [Annuitt;  BxfbctationofLifb;  MoR- 
TAxxTT,  Law  of.^  Another  important  applica- 
tion is  to  determine  the  most  probable  mean^  or 
average,  of  a  great  number  of  observations ;  and 
hence  its  utility  in  manj  cases  of  practical  astro- 
nomy ^d  general  physics.  [Pbobablb  Ekbor. ] 
Conaorcet  has  applied  it  to  determine  the 
value  of  testimony,  the  verdicts  of  juries,  and 
the  best  mode  of  constituting  tribunals,  and  of 
collecting  votes  in  elections.  In  such  applica- 
tions,  it  is  true,  assumptions  more  or  less 


In  what  precedes  it  has  been  supposed  that ;  arbitrary  must  be  admitted,  and  great  uneer- 


the  number  of  ways  in  which  an  event  can 
arrive  are  known  4  priori ;  but  it  may  happen, 
and  indeed  does  happen,  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  most  important  questions  to  which  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  is  applied,  that  the 
number  of  chances  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able to  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  event 
is  unknown,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  one  to  the 
other  can  be  inferred  only  from  considering  the 
ways  in  which  the  event  has  been  observed 
already  to  happen.  For  instance,  we  may 
suppose  an  urn  to  contain  a  certain  number  of 
balls  of  different  colours,  the  number  of  each 
colour  being  unknown,  and  that,  from  having 
observed  the  result  of  several  trials,  we  have 
to  determine  the  probability  of  drawing  a  ball 
of  a  particular  colour  at  the  next  trial  The 
general  method  of  proceeding  in  such  cases  is 
as  follows :  Let  e,  d,  <f\  </",  &c.  be  so  many 
independent  causes  (or  hypotheses),  each  of 
which  may  give  rise  to  an  event  E;  and  let  the 
probabilities  of  the  existence  of  these  causes  be 
respectively  A,  A',  A",  h"\  &c.,  and  those  of  tiie 
events  calculated  according  to  each  hypothesis 
«,  p\  «f ,  o"',  &c :  then  the  probability  of  the 
event  E  is  Ap  +  Ay  +  h"p"  +  A'V"  +  &c 

The  preceding  examples  will  suffice  to  give 
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tainty  will  always  attach  to  results  which  are 
infiucnced  by  human  will  or  caprice ;  neverthe- 
less, the  knowledge  derived  from  an  accurate 
and  systematic  analvsis  of  the  drcnmstances 
concerned,  and  of  the  consequences  of  their 
various  combinations,  affords  important  aid  in 
guiding  our  judgments,  and  may  be  of  great 
use  in  the  practical  affiiirs  of  life. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  on  the 
subject :  Montmort,  AnaJyse  dea  Jeua  de  ffasard 
(1st  edit.  1708;  2nd,  1713);  Bernoulli,  Ar$ 
Conjectandi,  1713;  De  Moivre,  Doctrine  of 
Chances  (1st  edit  1718 ;  3rd,  greatiy  enlarged, 
1785);  Simpson,  Lam  of  Chance,  1740;  Con- 
doreet,  Eesai  sur  P Application  de  t Analyse  a  la 
Probahiliti  dea  Dhtiums  vendues  a  la  PluralitS 
des  Voix,  178.5;  La  Place,  Thiorie  Analytiqus 
des  Probabilitis,  8rd  edit  1820;  Poisson, 
Richerches  sur  la  ProhabiliUs  des  Jtigement, 
1837;  the  article  in  the  Eney,  Afetrop.  by 
Professor  de  Moi^gan,  and  that  in  the  Ency. 
Brit,  by  Mr.  Galloway  (which  is  publish<^ 
separately).  For  elementary  works,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Simpson's  Laws  of  Chance, 
and  Lacroix's  IVaiti  £/ementairej  &c. ;  and  for 
an  explanation  of  the  objects  and  results  of  the 
science,  without  mathematical  investigation,  to 
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PROBABLE  ERROR 

Praffsor  de  Morgaii's  *  Essinr  on  Probabilities, 
and  on  their  AppUeation  to  Life  ContingencieB 
ud  Innanee  OflSces,'  in  the  Cabifui  Cyelo-' 


In  Astronomy  and 
Hjiiet,  irfien  the  -value  of  any  quantity  or 
demcat^  as  the  dedination  of  a  star,  the  lati- 
tod«  of  a  pJaee,  the  speeific  grayity  of  a  body, 
&e^  has  been  determined  b^  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  independent  obaervationB,  each  liable  to 
«  SBiall  amoDnt  of  error,  the  determination  (in 
Thaterer  way  it  may  hare  been  deduced  from 
tbe  obserrations)  wiU  also  be  liable  to  some 
Boentainty;  ana  the  probable  error  is  the 
qoanti^  which  is  such  that  there  is  the  same 
pn)babilit)r  of  the  difierenoe  between  the  deter- 
fflinatioo  and  the  true  absolute  value  of  the 
thing  to  be  determined  exceeding  or  falling 
•bolt  of  it  Thus,  if  twenty  measurements  of 
u  aqgle  have  been  made  with  the  theodolite, 
ud  tibe  azithmetical  mean  or  average  of  the 
whole  gives  60^  27'  13";  and  if  it  be  an  equal 
n^  that  the  error  of  this  result  (either  in 
oecsi  or  defect)  is  less  than  2  seconds,  or 
^t«r  than  2  seconds,  then  the  probable  error 
U  thi  determination  is  2  seconds.  The  method 
of  oomputing  the  probable  error,  which  is  de- 
dooed  from  the  theory  of  probabilitv,  is  as 
/oJJovs :  Letl^F,  t\  &e.  be  the  observed  values, 
A  the  nmnber  of  observations,  m  the  average 
nine  (Le.  the  sum  of  the  observed  values 
dinded  by  number  of  observations) ;  then .  if 
ve  caU  /->»  the  error  of  the  observation  /, 
•od  2  {I —my  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
enon  ii  all  the  observations,  the  probable 
eooris 

Le.  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  trronj  divided  by  the  number  of  obser- 
vitiooa,  and  multiplied  by  the  decimal  '674489. 
It  is  frequently  convenient  to  compute  the 
pn>bable  error  of  a  result  from  another  func- 
tion, whidi  is  called  the  weight.  The  weight 
is  the  sqiure  of  the  number  of  observations 
^Mtd  hj  twice  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
crm;  and  the  probable  error  is  *476936 
divided  \j  the  square  root  of  the  weight. 
Hdi  dcfiutioo  agrees  with  the  former,  for 

-674489  - -476936  X  ^2, 


t*  A  flexible  piece  of  whalebone 
with  a  ball  of  sponge  attached  to  its  extrpmity, 
iMd  for  the  purpose  of  removing  obstructions 
in  the  (ssophagoa. 

Fr^tete  or  a  1V1I1.  In  Law,  the  ex- 
hibitiDg  a  inll  before  the  proper  court  by  the 
vxecntor,  and  obtaining  a  proved  copy  there- 
of IB  termed  obtaining  probate.  The  present 
^'Vt  <rf  Probate  was  established  in  1857 
20  k  21  Vict.  c.  77),  with  jurisdiction  to 
CTut  Iftters  of  administration  of  the  effects 
'-^J^rtoam  dying  intestate,  and  probate  of  the 
» il*  of  t^tatora ;  the  powers  of  the  ecclesias- 
t^  eottits  in  these  matters  being  abolished. 

The  ctmrt  is  pmrided  cfwer  by  a  single  judge. 
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from  whom  an  appeal  lies  direct  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  so  £ur  as  personal  property  is 
concerned,  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
questions  relating  to  the  competence  of  a 
testator  or  the  due  execution  of  his  will.  The 
probate  copy  of  a  will  forms  the  authorita- 
tive instrument  on  which  the  executors  act, 
the  original  will  being  retained  in  the  registry 
of  the  court,  where  an  official  copy  of  it  may 
be  inspected  by  any  person  on  payment  of  a  fee 
of  one  shilling. 

Probe  (Lat.  probo,  /  try).  A  surgical 
instrument,  generally  made  of  silver  wire, 
rounded  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  examining  woonds. 

Proiaem  (Gr.  irp6fi\vfia).  In  Geometry, 
a  proposition  requiring  some  operation  to  be 
performed  or  construction  to  be  executed ;  such 
as  to  bisect  a  line,  to  describe  a  circle  passing 
through  three  given  points. 

FroboaolOiaiia.  The  name  of  a  family 
of  Pachydermatous  Mammals,  including  those 
which  have  the  nose  prolonged  into  a  pre- 
hensile trunk  or  Pboboscis;  as  the  elephant 
and  mastodon. 

Vrebosoto  (Gr.  irpofioffKls^  from  fi6ffKv,  I 
feedX  In  Entomology,  the  oral  instrument 
of  the  Diptera  is  so  called,  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary trophi  are  replaced  bv  an  exarticulate 
sheath,  terminated  by  a  pair  of  tumid  lobes 
(labellii),  and  containing  one  or  more  lancet- 
shaped  instruments  (scapella),  covered  by  a 
valve. 

Proboscis.  In  Malacology,  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue  of  certain  Gastropods,  when 
It  is  so  long  as  to  be  capable  of  being  protruded 
for  some  <ustance  from  the  mouth ;  in  which 
case  it  is  generally  organised  at  the  extremity 
for  the  purpose  of  boring  the  shells  of  other 
testacea,  and  of  destroying  by  suction  the  soft 
parts  of  the  inhabitant. 

PnoBosas.  Li  Mammalogy,  the  prehensile 
organ  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  nose,  of 
which  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  is  an  example. 

Procedendo  or  Frooodendo  In  Xk>- 
qneUU  In  Law,  a  writ  which  lies  where  an 
action  has  been  removed  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  jurisdiction  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  send  the  cause  back  to  the  inferior  court  for 
further  proceeding. 

Procedendo  ad  Tndidnm.  A  writ 
which  issues  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  com- 
manding inferior  courts  to  proceed  to  judgment 
where  it  has  been  unjustly  delayed.  This  is 
practically  superseded  by  the  writ  of  manda- 
mus from  the  Queen's  Bench. 

ProcoUwrtae  (Lat.  procella,  a  storm),  A 
Unmean  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  now  the 
type  of  a  family  of  the  Longipennate  Palmi- 
pedes in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  characterised  by 
the  beak  bein^  hooked  at  the  tijp,  with  its  ex- 
tremity appearing  as  though  a  piece  had  been 
articulated  to  the  rest ;  the  nostrils  are  united 
to  form  a  tube,  which  lies  along  the  back  of 
the  upper  mandible ;  and  their  feet,  instead  of 
a  back  toe,  have  merely  a  claw  implanted  in 
the  heel.  Those  species  in  which  the  lower 
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mandible  is  truncated  belong  to  the  true  P/O-  ] 
cellaria.  Some  smaller  species,  with  a  shorter  j 
bill,  rather  longer  legs,  and  black  plumage, 
commonly  called  Storm-birds,  or  Mother  Cart  i/e 
chickena,  are  associated  under  the  generic  name 
Thalastidroma.  The  JVoct'tfar»«  range  over 
the  high  seas  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
land.  ITieir  name  of  Petrel,  which  is  a  dimi- 
nutive of  Peter,  has  been  applied  to  them  from 
their  habit  of  walking  on  the  waves,  which 
they  appear  to  do  with  the  assistance  of  their 
wings. 

Proods-VerlMO.  In  the  language  of  French 
Jurisprudence,  an  authentic  written  minut«  or 
report  of  an  official  act  or  proceeding,  or  state- 
ment of  acts.  The  term  is  also  used  to  signify 
minutes  drawn  up  by  a  secretary  or  other 
officer  of  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly. 

FrooMS.  In  the  Unguage  of  English 
Common  Law,  this  term  is  used  in  two  senses, 
lo  signify  (1 )  the  whole  proceedings  in  an  action 
cr  prosecution;  and  (2)  the  means  whereby 
the  defendant  in  an  action  is  compelled  to 
appear  in  court.  When  actions  wer^  com- 
menced by  original  writ,  original  process  was 
that  which  was  founded  on  that  writ,  com- 
mencing with  notice,  writ  of  attachment,  &c. 
Mesne,  or  intermediate  process,  was,  properly 
speaking,  such  process  as  issued  pending 
the  writ  on  some  collateral  or  interlocutory 
matter;  as  to  summon  juries  or  witnesses. 
But  in  popular  language  it  was  taken  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  process,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit,  before  the  final  process 
which  ended  ic.  Thus  a  defendant  was  said  to 
be  arrested  on  mesne  process,  i.e.  on  a  writ  of 
capias  issued  pending  the  suit.  This  was  done 
originallv  when  the  ctefendant,  being  summoned, 
or  attached,  neglected  to  appear  or  made  de- 
fault. In  course  of  time,  by  a  legal  fiction 
the  summons  and  neglect  were  supposed ;  and 
the  writ  of  capias  became  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings,  to  which  the  term  mesne 
process  was  still  inaccurately  applied.  The 
term  mesne  process  is  now  commonly  applied 
to  the  writ  of  summons,  which  is  the  instru- 
ment now  in  use  for  commencing  personal 
actions.  Thus  the  popular  inaccuracy  of  lan- 
guage is  retained.  Fiual  process  is  the  writ 
of  execution  used  to  carry  the  judgment  into 
effect.  In  ordinary  language,  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings of  every  court  of  judicature  in  a  suit 
are  called  its  process, 

Proolamatloii  (Lat.  proclaraatio,  a  calling 
out).  Public  notice  given  by  the  king  to  his 
subjects.  [Kino  ;  Phivt  Counctl.]  The  power 
of  ibsuing  proclamations  is  a  branch  of  the 
king  s  prerogative,  and  vested  in  him  alone. 
They  have  a  binding  force  on  the  subject, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  grounded  on  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  realm.  They  may  be  said 
to  be  of  two  sorts:  the  one,  enforcing  an 
actually  existing  law  by  giving  it  a  particular 
application  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance; 
the  other,  exercising  an  extraordinary  power 
vested  in  the  kina:,  which  until  so  exercised  is 
doi'in;)nt;  as  a  proclamation  to  prohibit  any 
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subject  from  leaving  the  realm  during  a  certain 
time.  Proclamations  must  be  under  the  great 
seaL  By  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8  it  was  enacted 
that  the  king's  proclamations  should  have  the 
force  of  law:  an  enactment  which,  while  it 
subsisted,  did,  in  effect,  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  government  of  this  country.  It 
was,  however,  repealed  five  years  afterwards 
by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  Nevertheless,  in  later 
times,  it  was  held  by  crown  lawyers,  that  the 
king  miffht  suspend  or  dispense  with  an  exist- 
ing law  in  favour  of  particular  circumstances. 
But  by  1  Wm.  &  Mary  stat.  2  c.  2  it  is  declared 
that  no  such  power  exists. 

ProocBllan  (Gr.  irp6,  before ;  ko'iKos,  holi/wf). 
In  Anatomy,  those  vertebrse  are  so  called 
which  have  a  cavity  or  cup  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  body,  and  a  ball  at  tiie  back  part.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  group  of  animals — 
e.g.  a  certain  family  of  reptiles  which  manifest 
this  vertebral  character.  It  is  found  in  most 
existing  Saurians,  but  not  in  any  extinct  terres- 
trial species  of  earlier  date  than  the  Wealden 
period.  The  oolitic  Pterodactyls  were  pro- 
coelian. 

Prooonsnl.  Originally  an  officer  invested 
with  consular  command  without  the  office. 
Thus,  a  consul  sometimes  had  his  command 
prolonged  to  him  after  his  year  of  magistracy 
had  ceased,  with  the  title  of  proconsftd.  The 
provinces  which  at  first  were  governed  by 
pnetors  were,  for  the  most  part,  subsequently 
put  imder  proconsuls  and  proprators,  who  were 
at  first  especially  appointed  at  the  Comitia 
Tributa;  but  afterwards,  by  the  Sempronian 
law,  they  entered  on  their  provincial  jurisdic- 
tions forthwith,  on  the  expiration  of  their  year 
of  consulship  or  pnetorship.  The  office  was 
properly  annual ;  but  it  might  be  prolonged,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Caesar.  In  the  time  of 
the  republic  the  proconsul  held  the  military 
command  as  well  as  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
his  province,  and  accordingly  had  about  him 
a  large  staff  of  officers,  as  the  lieutenants  or 
legati,  pnefects,  &c.  But  Augustus,  on  as- 
suming the  chief  power  in  the  state,  remodelled 
the  system  by  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces, 
and  by  separating  the  civil  jurisdiction,  which 
was  left  to  the  proconsul,  from  the  military  com- 
mand. Under  the  emperors,  the  proconsuls 
and  propraetors  were  distinguished  by  the 
former  being  appointed  to  the  provinces  under 
the  especial  superintendence  of  the  senate  ; 
the  latter,  with  the  title  of  legati  Casaris,  to 
those  which  the  emperor  held. 

Proeiis  (Or.).  This  beautiful  creation  of 
mythical  speech  is  described  in  the  Athenian 
tale  as  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus;  but  in  un- 
conscious fidelity  to  the  old  phrase  her  mother 
is  still  Hers^,  the  dew.  In  the  spring  time  of 
her  youth,  she  wins  the  love  of  Kephal<^ 
(Cephalus),  a  chieftain  of  Phokis  (Phocis), 
who  is  also  loved  bv  Eos.  By  the  persuasion 
of  the  latter,  Kephalos  is  at  last  tempted  to  try 
tlie  constancy  of  Pix)oris;  he  therefore  leaves 
her,  and  after  a  while  coming  to  her  again  in 
disguise,    succeeds   in   gaining   her   alTection. 
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Ofl  diirarering  ber  shame,  Piocris  flies  to 
Cntfs  where  Artemis  gires  her  the  spear  that 
nerer  nuMes  its  mark,  with  the  hound  which 
tttended  her  in  the  chase.  These  gifts  are 
ooreted  by  Kephalos,  to  whom  Procris  (dis- 
goised  is  her  torn)  refuses  to  gire  them  except 
is  raehsnge  for  bis  love.  They  are  thus  re- 
osited;  hot  the  unening  spear  in  the  hand  of 
Krphalos  soon  smites  Flrocris,  who  was  hidden 
bj  the  thick  bushes  ;  and  Eephalos,  journeying 
Vi«twtrd8,  in  his  sorrow,  reifiches  the  L^ca- 
dias  ape,  whence  he  sinks  into  the  sea.  This 
bantifal  legend  shows  beneath  a  veil  almost 
tnospsient  the  loves  of  the  sun  and  the  dew. 
Kephalos  is  the  head  of  the  sun ;  while  the 
same  Proeris  is  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
SiBscnt  orufil  and  jprtsA,  to  sprinklci  and  thus 
the  mjtii  resolres  itself  into  a  few  simple 
pbnsea.  Kephalos  lores  Procris,  as  the  sun 
luTPs  the  dew ;  but  Eos  also  lores  Kephalos, 
as  the  dawn  kfves  the  sun.  Procris  is  fiiith- 
les8,  yet  she  giTes  her  love  to  the  same  Ke- 
phaloi,  as  the  sun  shines  reflected  from  the 
TkrioQs  dewdiopB.  Procris  lastly  is  killed  by 
Xephaloe,  as  the  dew  is  absorbed  by  the  sun. 
For  i  further  analysis  of  the  myth,  see  Max 
MsUer,  Comparative  Mythology,  64 ;  and  Cox, 
God*  and  Heroes,  49  &c. 

VrMnutes  (Or.  Tpofrpo^punis,  the  etretehery 
In  Greek  Mythology,  a  surname  for  the  robb^ 
Polfpemon  or  Damastes,  who  placed  his  vic- 
tims CD  a  bed  which  was  ^ther  too  small  or 
t'jo  large,  and  to  the  size  of  which  he  adapted 
their  limbs  by  force.  He  was  slain  by  Theseus. 
Prscfr  (Lat.  procurator).  In  Ecclesias- 
tical Law,  he  who  undertakes  for  his  fee  to 
taoage  a  cause  in  the  Eoclbsiastigai.  Coubt. 
Is  the  Enelish  Universities,  both  at  Oxford 
asd  Cambri^g;e,  two  masters  of  arts  are  ap- 
pnoted  annuidly  to  the  office  of  proctor.  Each 
fthlrge,  in  both  (and  at  Oxford  the  halls  col- 
l(«tirfly),  nominates  a  proctor  in  rotation 
*nnidiog  to  a  cycle  of  years  drawn  up  on 
iLatheraatioal  principles,  the  basis  of  the  tkLcu- 
latioB  being  the  average  number  of  XDMters 
of  arts  on  the  books  of  each  society.  The 
proetoTB  are  ofllcers  of  considerable  import- 
•ace;  being,  in  the  flrst  place,  the  chief  police 
Kaei«trates  for  the  time  beinff  of  .each  uni- 
^Tsity.  With  their  deputies  the  pro-proctors, 
th^T  have  not  only  power  to  enforce  uie  rules 
of  aeademical  discipline  on  the  students,  but 
»'*)  an  extensive  summary  authority  over  the 
townspeople,  aocordingto  the  special  privileges 
&f  the  nniversitiefl.  They  also  have,  in  both 
aaivi-nitiea,  peculiar  legislative  authonty  as 
isf'atants  to  the  heads  of  houses,  and  official 
^^'^  in  the  election  of  many  professors  and 
rihn  officers.  The  proctors  must  be  masters 
cf  ^a.  and  their  standing  as  such,  at  Oxford, 
^twi  four  to  fifteen  years.  Originally  the 
fet.*tioo8  of  the  proctor  in  the  universities 
'  *c^ed  in  the  management  of  academical 
*'M§,  Im«h  those  collected  by  the  bedels  from 
^1  mrmbers  of  the  univer8i|v,  and  those  which 
were  derived  from  estates  either  possessed  by 
*»ht  osivershy  in  its  own  right,  or  held  in  trust 
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by  the  university  for  particular  corporations. 
Hence,  conjointly  with  the  chancellor,  they 
kept  the  keys  of  the  academical  treasury,  and 
their  formal  admission  to  office  was  accom- 
panied by  the  delivery  of  these  keys.  One  of 
these  treasure  chests  is  preserved  in  the  pic- 
ture gallery  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
and  is  fastened  by  a  lock  whioh  springs  twelve 
or  fourteen  bolts,  the  key  of  which  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  chancellor,  and  by  two  padlock^, 
the  two  keys  of  which  were  kept  by  the  two 
proctors.     The   exercise  of  academical  disd- 

Eline  by  these  officials  is  of  comparatively 
itedate. 

As  the  universities  discouraged  the  study  of 
the  common  law,  and  adopted  the  rules  of  the 
civil  code,  in  their  local  jurisdiction,  they  styled 
the  advocates  who  were  empowered  to  plead  in 
their  courts  by  this  name  also.  Such  persons 
were  called  proctors  ad  lites,  their  chief  func- 
tion being  that  of  suing  out  process  for  debts. 
Till  within  the  last  few  years,  this  office  was 
filled  at  Oxford  by  masters  of  arts,  but  by  a 
late  change  attorneys  at  law  are  admissible  to 
practice,  on  nomination  from  the  vice-chan- 
cellor. 

The  representatires  of  the  clergy  in  Con- 
vocation are  also  called  proctors,  because  they 
were  intrusted  with  the  assessment  of  taxes 
granted  by  that  body.  Originally,  the  proctors 
in  Convocation  received  waees,  as  aid  the 
knights  of  the  shire  and  &e  burgesses  of 
parliamentary  towns. 

Proourator  (Lat  pro,  /or,  and  cura,  care). 
A  Roman  provincial  magistrate,  whose  office  it 
was  to  manage  the  affiiirs  of  the  revenue,  and 
exercise  a  judicial  authority  in  matters  per- 
taining to  it.  Sometimes  the  procurator  dis- 
char^Kl  the  office  of  governor,  especially  in  a 
small  province,  as  did  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judssa ; 
in  which  case,  but  not  otherwise,  he  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  This 
magistracy  did  not  exist  under  the  republic, 
its  duties  being  comprised  under  these  of  the 
praetor  or  proconsul.  Under  the  emperors 
these  magistrates  were  called  procurniorea 
CaeariSf  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common 
procurator,  who  was  merely  an  agent  employed 
by  private  persons  to  manage  their  aflairs  in 
their  absence  when  an  action  was  brought 
against  them. 

Pbooubatob,  Pbocubbub,  &c.  In  the  Civil 
Jurisprudence,  one  who  undertakes  the  care  of 
any  legal  proceeding  for  another,  and  stands 
in  his  place  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  procuration 
from  him.  A  mandatory  is  said  to  differ  from 
a  procurator  in  that  the  latter  acts  only  by 
virtue  of  an  express  written  instrument.  In 
France,  before  the  Revolution,  the  procureurs 
(procuratores  ad  lites)  were  officers  legally  em- 
powered to  carry  on  suits  on  behalf  of  clients. 
This  body  was  abolished  in  1791,  and  that  of 
avofUs  substituted  in  its  place.  The  procureurs 
d%  rot  in  France  are  officers  of  whom  one  is 
appointed  to  every  tribunal  of  arrondisse- 
ment,  together  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
subsiitutes, 
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Proourator  risoal.  The  title  of  the 
public  prosecutor  in  the  inferior  courts  of 
Scotland.  The  procurator  fiscal,  who  usually 
makes  the  preliminary  enquiries  as  to  crimes 
committed  in  his  district,  acts  under  the 
lord  adyoeate,  who  is  the  principal  public 
prosecutor. 

y  ■  liUMi  <mi>«<i6«6i  nip  The  public  advocate 
of  the  crown  in  France.    Every  parlemmt  or 


PRODUCTION,  COST  OF 

Frodnotf on  (Lat  productio,  from  produco,  2 
lead  forward).  In  Political  Economy,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  labour  either  directly  applied 
by  man,  or  indirectly  (1.  e.  in  the  guidance  given 
by  labour  to  the  muscular  powers  of  animals),  and 
the  mechanical  powers  of  certain  physical  ob- 
jects, as  steam,  wind,  orrunning  water,  are  made 
available  for  the  derelopement  of  utilities  from 
the  materials  and  forces  0uin>lied  by  nature. 
As  no  labour  is  possessed  of  any  economical 
significance  unless  it  be  exercised  on  articles 
possessing  a  value  in  exchanges,  and  destined 


c(mr  aouveraine  had,  before  the  Revolution,  a 
procurmir-gMral  attached  to  it.  Under  the 
present   system  of  judicature,  one  of   these 

offioers  is  established  in  every  cour  royaler  for  i  to  be  exchanged,  so  all  production  which  has 
the  criminal  part  of  its  proceedings:  and  under !  an  economical  value  is  of  commodities  in 
kim  an  avocat-gMral^  tot  the  civil  department '  demand.  Similarly,  a  nation  will  not  be  sti- 
of  the  court.  The  public  accusers  in  the  in- 1  mulated  to  the  production  of  any  commodity 
ferior  courts  of  assize  and  prenUhre  instance^  \  beyond  its  own  immediate  or  habitual  wants, 
are  termed  respectively  procureurs  oriminels  \  and  therefore  will  not  enter  on  any  operations 
and   procureurs   d^itat.      These    officers    are   in  exchange,  unless  it  be  offered  some  article 


charp;ed  with  the  conduct  of  all  criminal  pro- 
ceedings on  behalf  of  the  prosecution ;  and 
are  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
minister  of  justice. 

Prooyon  (Gr.  irpoKinv),    In   Astronomy, 


which  it  desires  and  cannot  produce,  or  can- 
not produce  so  easily  and  cheaply  as  other  la- 
bour can.  Thus,  when  after  emancipation  the 
negroes  in  the  British  West  India  islands, 
having  oilly  the  lowest  and  most  rudimentary 


the  name  given  to  the  brightest  star  in  the  i  tastes    for  the  conveniences    of   civilisation, 
constellation  of  Cants  minor.  I  and  possessing  the  means  of  gratifying  them 

Pbocton.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Plan-  in  abundance,  were  invited  to  produce  com- 
fa'grade  Carnivorous  mammalia,  of  which  the  I  modities  by  their  voluntary  labour,  the  ex- 
fommon  racoon  {Proctfon  lotor)  is  the   most    pectation  that  they  would  respond  to  the  in- 


notable  species. 

Prodigy  (Lat.  prodigium).  In  ordinary 
modem  language,  this  word  signifies  a  surpris- 
ing though  natural  event;  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  miracle^  which  denotes  something  out 
of  the  course  of  nature.  Among  the  Romans, 
however,  any  extraordinary  event  or  appearance, 
to  which,  from  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
natural  history,  they  could  not  assign  a  cause, 
was  termed  a  prodigy^  and  r^rcled  as  indi- 
cating the  dispositions  of  their  gods.  Hence 
the  number  of  reconled  prodigies  which  occur 
in  Eoman  history.     [Omens.] 

Prodomas   (Or.   irp<$$o^s).      In   Ancient 


vitation  was  necessarily  disappointed.  But 
the  extension  of  the  desire  for  the  higher  class 
of  utilities  is  a  great  stimulus  to  production  ; 
and  the  policy  which  discouraged,  by  means  of 
sumptuazy  laws,  any  expenditure  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  society  beyond  what  was 
required  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  was  not 
only  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  private 
liberty,  but  a  great  hindrance  to  economical 
progress.  The  neglect  of  the  distinction  between 
the  use  of  the  reasonable  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  in  the  fidlest  measure  that 
can  be  achieved  consistently  with  prudence  and 
economy,  and  the  depraved  taste  for  vicious 


Architecture,  the  portico  before  the  entrance    indulgence,  forms  the  fallacy  of  Mandeville's 


of  the  cella  of  a  temple ;  the  same  as  pronaos. 
IN^os.] 

•  Pjrodace,  Baw«  A  formula  used  in  Political 
Economy  in  a  somewhat  more  limited  sense 
than  raw  material.  Thus,  sugar,  corn,  cotton, 
are  esXb^raiw  prodw>e,  while  ores,  timber,  dye, 
&c.  would  be  raw  material.  In  the  latter  case, 
little  or  no  labour  has  been  expended  on  the 
article  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  appropriate  it ;  in  the  former,  some,  and  often 
great,  labour  has  been  laid  out  in  the  culti- 
vation of  th/B  article.  No  precise  line,  however, 
can  be  drawn  between  the  proper  use  of  either 
term,    [Matbbul,  Raw.] 

Product  (Lat.  productus,  brougU forward). 
In  Aritbnu^ie  and  Algebra,  the  result  of,  or 
quantity  produced  by,  the  multiplication  of  one 
number  by  another,  or  a  quantity  of  any  kind 
by  a  number.     [Multiplication.] 

Produote  (I^t.).  An  extinct  eenus  of 
fossil  bivalve  shells,  closely  allied  to  the  living 
genus  Terebratida.  Thoy  only  occur  in  the 
older  secondary  rocks. 

JO 


paradox  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits, 
in  his  fable  of  •  the  bees   or  knaves  turned, 
honest.'     On  the  other  hand,  mere  expenditure 
is  not  production,  nor  a  stiniiilus  to  production. 
When  Louis  XIV.  answered  Madame  de  Main  - 
tenon,  on  her  requesting  him  to  give  alms  to 
the  people  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  that  the  be«»t 
chanty  he  could  give  was  in  spending  money « 
the  fallacv  was  equally  irrational;  he  could. 
only  spend  on  luxury,  by  taking  from  povei>> 
ty.      Production   in   particular    articles    ia»y 
be  in  excess,  and  in  consequence  the  market 
price  may  fall   below  the  cost  of  labour    ejx.- 
pended  on  the  article ;  but  there  cannot  l>e  & 
general  over-production,  for  this  would  onlv 
mean  that  everybody  had  more  of  everytliin^ 
-with  less  labour.   General  over-production  is,  in 
fact,  identical  with  the  phrase  a  gcntrcd  fflu.t 
which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.     [Glut J] 

Prodnotloiif  Cost  of.  It  is  a  fundainen- 
tal  position  in  Political  Economy,  that  IxiVkour 
which  has  an  economical  significance  is  al^wavs 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  profit  or  advaiitiiii«» 
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Tlie  exduiDge  of  produce  manufactured  with  {  Th»  cost  of  labour  as  affecting  the  cost  of 
■adi  a  purpoM  is  determined  by  supply  and  I  production  is  measured  not  uecessariiy  by  the 
i]*>ina]id,  for  both  of  these,  if  action  be  free  and  wages  of  labour,  but  by  its  efficiency.  Low 
vacoDtroUed,  are  affected  by  the  compel  it  on  of :  wages  may  be  economically  dear,  high  wages 
boTenandseUerSjOrofproduction  and  exchange,  I  may  be  economical.y  cheap.  The  wages  of 
the  measure  of  both  products  being  money.  >  domestic  servants  in  India  are  very  low ;  but  if 
If.  therefore,  that  which  holds  good  between  the  aggregate  of  service  obtained  by  a  dosen  na- 
indiridoals  affects  oommonities  also,  the  dis- 1  tives  does  not  equal  the  effectiveness  of  one  £uro- 
covriy  of  any  means  bv  which  the  cost  of  pro-  I  pean  domestic,  the  cost  of  service  may  be  much 
dudioa  may  be  lessened,  gives  an  advantage  in  i  nigher  in  that  country  than  it  is  in  England, 
tndeto  the  indiridnalor  Uie  community  which '  Similarly,  if  the  chai;^  to  which  a  contractor 
maj  possess  ths  easier  and  less  costly  means ;  is  put  in  hiring  one  kind  of  manual  labour  is 
of  ptidiidng  the  commodity  or  commodities  in  one-half  the  rate  at  which  another  kind  of 
▼hjch  ittndes.  And  as  everyone  is  busied,  eco-  •  labour  may  be  hired,  and  the  latter  kind  does 
Domically  speaking,  in  getting  the  largest  ad- 1  treble  the  work  of  the  former,  the  latter  is 
vaotage  for  the  least  labour,  free  action  will  al-  '  cheap,  the  former  dear.  So,  in  a  manufactory, 
Vin  strive  to  diminish  to  the  minimum  amount  the  labour  of  children  may  be  hired  for  three 
the  east  of  production  in  the  manufacture  of  i  shillings  a  week,  and  that  of  some  artisans 
iUsitic!eBiniich  are  demanded  and  may  be  sup- 1  employed  may  be  as  much  as  three  poimds ;  but 
p^i«d,  vfaatetver  be  the  form  of  industry  adopted  ,  the  result  of  the  former  kind  of  labour  may 
It  a  community,  or  pre^nted  to  it  by  favour-  ■  not,  and  often  does  not,  represent  so  large  au 
able  oonditioDs  c^  soil,  climate,  and  the  like.  |  advantage  as  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
The  two  eontribntories  to  Uie  cost  of  pro- 1  labour  of  the  latter.  It  is  even  possible  that  a 
•InctioD  are  labour  and  profit.  Bent  does  not  shorter  time  of  labour  at  equal  wages  may  be 
dimioish  or  increase  the  cost  of  production,  but '  more  advantageous'  to  the  employer,  because 
▼irisrions  in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the  ;  the  gross  produce  of  the  labour  is  larger,  as  its 
demand  for  the  produce  increase  and  diminish  quality  is  better;  and  that  which  applies  to 
mit  The  interf^  of  the  landowner  is  not,  |  human  labour,  applies  equally  to  its  substi- 
tbepefore,  except  in  a  very  indirect  way,  con- ,  tutes.  The  old-fashioned  English  cart-horse 
trary  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  Ricardo  '  might  fifty  years  ago  have  been  purchased  for 


thought ;  but  the  advantage  of  the  public,  and 
th<>  geuoal  prosperity  of  all  classes,  is  of  the 
higlMst  significance  to  the  interest  of  the  land- 
ovner,  since  it  is  by  the  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  (not,  as  the  authors  and  supporters  of 
ti^  o>d  com  laws  imagined,  for  grain  only,  but 
i'jT  all  produce),  that  larger  claims  can  be  made 
for  the  use  of  such  natural  powers  as  the  soil 
pj8seM«4.  That  rent  does  not  increase  the  cost 
(^f  pndoetion  is  manifest;  fur  no  one  imagines 
that  if  all  rents  were  extinguished,  population 
indits  demands  for  agricultural  produce  re- 
laainisg  the  same,  prices  would  fall.  The 
mIt  d^lerenee  would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  price  at  which  the  produce  was  sold  would 
h<^onie  the  advantage  of  the  agriculturist; 
i  e,  he  would  take  not  only  the  wages  of  his 
kbov,  the  insurance  on  the  risks  of  his  occu- 
patioD,  and  the  profit  of  his  capital,  but  indi- 
PKtly  the  rent  of  land.  Nor  does  this  affect 
T»-nt  which  is  derived  from  hind  employed  in 
tiUa^  only;  exactly  the  same  drcumstanoes 
Wlooff  to  bund  let  for  building  purposes,  and 
oeeapMd  in  thoroughfares  or  other  localities ;  is 


rutKohrij  suitable  for  business.  Bent  ob- 
tuud.  kft  sndi  sites  does  not  increase  the  ex- 
peast  of  caRjiiig  on  such  a  business,  but  the 
hosiaeas  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure 
In^p*  advaataffe  to  the  occupier  than  could  be 
•btoined  in  aless  favourable  locality ;  and  as 
ttf  |s  this  advantage  is  not  due  to  the  intelli- 
fnet,  capital,  and  labour  of  the  trader,  the 
U»llofd  IS  enabled  by  the  principle  of  com- 
petition to  obtain  a  share  of  the  commercial 
ftrilhy  of  tbe  site,  just  as  he  does  of  the 
Miarai  fertility  of  a  rich  sdL 
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five  pounds,  and  might  have  been  kept  at  five 
shillings  a  week.  A  good  modem  cart-horse 
may  cost  fifty  pounds,  and  require  food  valued 
at  twelve  shillings.  But  if  thepower  of  draught 
in  the  old  cart-horse  was  equal  only  to  ten  tons, 
and  that  of  the  better  bred  animal  to  thirty, 
it  is  more  economical  to  employ  the  latter 
labour  than  the  former.  So  with  machinery. 
A  threshing  machine  may  cost  two  hundred 
pounds ;  but  if  the  produce  of  this  substitution 
for  human  labour  represents  a  gain  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  old  manual  labour,  it  is  better 
to  buy  or  hire  the  machine  than  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  fiaiL  The  same  observations  apply 
to  reaping  and  ploughing  machines,  which  can 
commend  themselves  to  public  notice  and  use 
only  in  the  event  of  their  performing  the  ser- 
vices done  by  manual  labourwith  equal  efficiency 
and  at  less  aggregate  cost. 

In  those  countries  where  the  real  cost  of 
labour  is  high,  owing  to  the  existence  of  large 
and  easily  procurable  tracts  of  fertile  land,  and  to 
the  scantiness  of  population,  the  stimulus  to  the 
substitution  of  mechanical  for  manual  labour 
r  strong,  and  the  invention  of  ma*« 


chinery  in  aid  of  human  labour  is  remarkab)^ 
progressive.  The  United  States  have  in  effecl 
produced  many  machines  which  in  great  degree, 
supersede  human  labour,  and  in  aU  oases  mul-i 
tipiy  its  efficiency.  Such  are  ^e  sewing  ma« 
chine  in  private  life,  and  the  various  agri- 
cultural machines  which  hare  been  adverted 
to.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  such  aids,  and' 
so  abun<&nt  is  the  supply  of  these  aids  in  subi 
stitution  or  multiplication  of  human  labour  m 
the  United  States,  that,  as  the  writer  is  informed, 
though  the  contribution  of  the  sU^e  of  Ohio  to 
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Uie  late  war  was  not  less  than  90,000  males,  |  late  census  indicating  a  notable  decline  in  the 
out  of  a  population  of  little  above  two  millions, !  purely  agricultural  counties.  Nor  does  a  di- 
the  labour  of  housing  one  of  the  largest  bar-  minished  cost  of  production  in  one  branch,  or 
rests  ever  known  in  that  state,  that  of  1864, 1  indeed  in  all  bntnches  of  agricultural  industiy, 
was  accomplished  easily  by  the  abundant  use ;  diminish  rent,  provided  the  demand  be  fully 
of  agricultural  machines.  But  where  labour  is  commensurate  with  the  increase  effected.  It 
cheap  and  population  dense,  the  stimulant  is  |  must  be  remembered  tliat  an  agriculturist  is 
less  vigorous.  This  comparative  indisposition  |  engaged  in  a  laree  number  of  operations.  It 
to  em^oy  mechanical  forces  in  aid  of  human  '  is  possible,  indeed  necessary  for  the  well-being 
labour  is  most  nuinifest  where,  as  in  this  [  of  society  in  densely  peopled  countries,  that  the 
country,  a  legal  provision  is  made  for  the  relief  i  first  necessaries  of  life  should  be  supplied 
of  the  poor,  the  tenure  of  land  is  ^recariousi ,  abundantly  by  importation  from  abroad ;  but 

it  does   not  by  any  means  follow  that  the 


or  at  least  the  tenant  is  liable  to  the  caprice 
of  the  landowner. 

The  rate  of  profit  or  interest  has  its  effect  on 
the  cost  of  production,  partly  because  the  pro- 
ducer in  so  far  as  he  is  a  capitalist  will  need  to  be 


gains  of  the  agriculturist  will  be  diminished,  or 
the  rent  of  the  landowner  lowered.  Neither 
have  been  so  affected,  as  we  know  by  facts ;  the 
cause  of  this  result,  unexpected  or  disputed 


satisfied  bv  receiving,  in  Uie  aggregate  of  what '  when  it  was  only  theoretically  certain,  is  to 
is  called  his  profit,  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  I  be  found  in  the  fact  that  greater  prosperity 
partly  because  in  many  productive  operations  I  has  given  enlarged  powers  of  purchase  to 
much  capital  is  borrowed.     If,  therefore,  the   the  general  public. 

rate  of  interest  is  raised  by  any  insecurity  felt  as  I  If  a  community  is  maintained,  on  an  avera^ 
to  the.  repayment  of  the  advance,  industry  is  of  years,  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  its  soil, 
iieriously  hindered,  and  undertakings  cannot  be   the  number  of  persons  other  than  agriculturists 


entered  on,  or  not  entered  on  with  ease  and 
safety.  "With  high  rates  of  interest,  where 
the  investment  is  secure  and  the  sole  cause  of 
the  high  rate  is  the  large  competition  for  capital 
consequent  on  high  rates  of  profit  or  advantage, 
the  cost  of  production  is  indeed  enhanced ;  but 
industrial  occupations  may  be  carried  on  with 
ereat  energy,  because  wages  and  profits  being 
nigh,  the  borrower  receives  his  benefit  in  the 
large  payment  made  for  his  industry  and  skill. 
It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  a  diminished 
cost  of  production,  consequent  on  the  substitution 
of  mechanical  for  manual  labour,  would  lower 
the  rate  of  wages.  It  is  notorious  that  no  such 
result  has  ensued,  notwithstanding  the  gradual 
increase  of  population  in  this  country,  and  the 
considerable  employment  of  these  aids.  Thus,  for 
instance,  one  branch  of  agricultural  labour  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded ;  that,  namely, 
of  hand  threshing.  Where  labour  is  far  short  of 
the  demand  for  it,  the  possibility  of  a  reduction 
in  wages  is  remote ;  if,  of  course,  only  one  kind 
of  Isl^ur  could  be  supplied  by  an  individual, 
the  total  cessation  of  employment  in  this  di- 
rection would  induce  great  distress.  But  it 
rarely  happens  that  labour,  especially  that 
which  is  dependent  on  those  pursuits  in  which 
such  results  might  be  anticipated,  is  of  so  spe- 
cial and  simple  a  character.  The  agricultural 
labourer  performs  many  different  functions, 
and  the  progress  of  agricultural  science  has 
rather  added  to  than  diminished  their  number 
by  the  substitution  of  machinery.  Besides, 
almost  all  occupations  (those,  for  instance, 
which  supply  machines  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses) need  a  considerable  amount  of  un- 
skilled labour.  The  construction  of  railways, 
an  operation  as  relevant  to  agricultural  as  to 
manufacturing  pursuits,  has  absorbed  a  large 
amount  of  what  may  be  called  the  surplus 
population  pf  country  districts,  and  the  demand 
for  labour  in  those  regions  which  are  peculiarly 
manufacturing  has  occupied  many  more,  the 
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which  the  country  contains  will  denote  the 
rate  of  production,  or  the  cost  of  producinff 
food.  Similarly,  if  information  can  be  procured 
as  to  the  general  rate  of  production  from  given 
areas  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  a  community, 
during  which  no  actual  or  no  important  sup- 
ply of  food  has  been  introduced  from  a  foreign 
country,  the  evidence  so  obtained  will  be  a  fair 
basis  on  which  to  conclude  what  was  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  derived  from  an  enumeration  or  census. 
Now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rate  of 
production  in  this  country,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  root  crops,  artificial  grasses,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  herds  of  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  was  little  if  any  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  that  which  is  at  present  obtained 
from  the  soil ;  and  conversely  it  is  certain  that 
the  whole  population  was  regularly  or  occa- 
sionally occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits.  As 
measured  by  quantity,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
production  was  fai  greater  in  ancient  or  medi- 
aeval than  in  modem  times ;  and  similarly,  the 
amount  of  the  population  must  have  been,  it 
may  be  safely  concluded,  no  more  than  an 
eighth  of  that  which  now  inhabits  England 
and  Wales.  Nor  is  this  reasoning  without 
its  modern  parallels.  In  th6  most  fertile 
states  of  Western  America,  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction is  little  more  than  from  twelve  to 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  the  power 
of  abundant  export  being  derived  from  the 
large  area  of  land  available  for  cultivation,  the 
ease  and  cheapness  of  transit^  and  the  substi- 
tution of  meclumical  for  manual  labour.  The 
increase  in  the  rate  of  production  and  the 
diminution  in  the  cost  of  production  have  not^ 
therefore,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  been  de- 
rived from  the  necessitv  uniformly  allegAl  in 
the  ordinary  theory  of  rentj  that  namely  of 
increased  expense  incurred  in  the  cultivation 
of  inferior  soils,  but  in  the  discovciv  and 
adaptation  of   forces  in  agricultural  chemis* 
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trj;  in  the  studj  of  practical  phjatologj  in 
the  herdfl  of  animals,  both  of  which  means  for 
cheapening  the  process  have  been  developed  to 
a  remarkable  degree ;  and  in  the  application  of 
mechanical  Ibioe  in  aid  or  in  substitution  of 
human  or  tn*niif^1  labour. 

The  diminntbn  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  is  still  more 
notable;  and  the  reader  m^  be  referred  to 
Mr.  Babbage's  Eoonomy  of  Machinery  and 
Mttrntfaetwre  ioT  information  and  illustration 
on  thia  topic. 

The  question  hov  far  the  cost  of  production 
is  increased  by  the  operation  of  trades'  unions 
sod  the  accompanying  machinery  of  strikes, 
viil  be  found  below  under  the  head  Tbadss' 
Unioks.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
nme  head  for  a  statement  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  real  incidence  of  such  attempts  to  raise 
vages,  as  also  to  the  articles  Coxbihation, 
L&BOUB,  and  Wages. 

Vroedrl  (Gr.  wpMpai),  Certain  Athenian 
officers  chosen  to  superintend  the  proceedings 
in  the  two  legislatiTe  assemblies;  so  called 
because  they  had  the  priyilege  of  sitting  in  the 
front  seats  (rpo^fipia).  The  proedri  of  the  senate 
were  ten  in  number.  [Prttaubs.]  The  proedri 
of  the  eeelesia  were  more  in  number,  one  being 
appointed  from  each  tribe,  which  did  not  con- 
tain the  prytaines  for  the  time  being.  Their 
duties  extended  only  to  the  one  assembly  of 
the  people,  a  new  set  being  elected  each  time ; 
and  one  of  their  number  was  appointed  £fi- 
STATn  or  president.  Their  employment  was  to 
propose  the  subject  of  debate  to  the  people, 
and  to  count  the  Totes. 

Vroem  (€hr.  irpwApuw^  an  opening,  from 
oWi  afoih),  A  word  sometimes  used  as  sy- 
nosymons  with  Pufacb  or  inirodueUon.  By 
the  andent  Greeks  it  was  used  especially  to 
denote  a  short  hymn  introductory  to  a  longer 
poem. 

^oemptosto  (a  word  made  up  from  Ghr. 
»prf,  bitfare,  ir,  in,  and  wrfiaif,  a  falling).  The 
term  applied  to  the  lunar  equation  or  addition 
of  a  day  to  prerent  the  new  moon  happening 
too  soon ;  this  must  be  done  every  330  years, 
and  another  day  must  be  added  erezy  2,400 
years.  The  opposite  term  is  metemptosis, 
vhich  is  used  to  signify  the  solar  equation  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  falling  a 
day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bissextile 
erery  134  years. 

FrofiBMor  (Lat.).  The  recognised  Intle,  in 
an  universities,  of  the  public  and  authorised 
teachers  in  the  various  faculties.  In  the  origin 
of  those  institutions  the  degrees  conferred  on 
students  were,  in  fact,  licenses  to  commence  as 
public  teachers ;  and  the  terms  master,  doctor , 
and  profenor  seem  to  have  been  used  in- 
dilFeKntly.  But  as  in  process  of  time  the 
great  body  of  graduates  ceased,  in  most  univer- 
sities, to  have  any  concern  in  public  instruction, 
a  separate  body  of  recognised  teachers  gradually 
arose ;  endowed  in  some  instances  with  salaries, 
in  others  paid  by  fees.  These  were  the  pro- 
fnson.  fiut  in  those  universities  in  which 
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collegiate  foundations  prevailed,  as  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  these  officers  fell  into  a 
secondary  situation.  The  necessary  business 
of  instraction  was  transacted,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  so,  by  the  fonctionaries  of  the 
several  colleges.  The  professors  therefore,  and 
the  instruction  which  they  convey  by  lectures, 
have  become  only  auxiliaries,  instead  of  prin- 
cipals, and  attendance  on  their  lectures  is  in 
few  cases  compulsory.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
universities  destitute  or  nearly  so  of  collegiate 
endowments  (as  those  of  Scotland,  Germany, 
and  others  founded  on  the  German  model),  the 
professors  have  become  at  once  the  governing 
body  of  the  university,  and  the  sole  recognised 
ftmctionaries  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

Vreme  (Fr.  profll,  Ital.  profile).  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  contour  of  the  oifferent  parts  of  an 
elevation,  whatever  mav  be  the  style  adopted. 

PnoFirJL  In  the  Fine  Arts,  an  outline  of 
the  principal  parts  of  an  object,  free  from  all 
foreshortening,  showing  their  real  projections^ 
indentations,  &c 

Fbofiu.  In  Fortification,  a  vertical  section 
through  a  work,  perpendicular  to  the  face  of 
the  work. 

Profit  (Fr. ;  Ital.  profitto,  from  Lat.  profec- 
tus,  advantage).  In  Political  Economy,  that 
rate  of  increase  on  capital  with  .which  the 
capitalist  is  so  far  satisfied  as  to  constantly 
accumulate,  either  on  the  presumption  that 
his  capital  will  with  moral  certainty  be 're- 
paid him  in  case  he  makes  an  advance  to 
others,  or  on  the  conviction  that  his  capital 
will  be  replaced  in  case  he  employs  it  for  his 
own  advantage.  There  is,  therefore,  no  funda- 
mental dijBference  between  the  rate  of  interest 
and  the  rate  of  profit :  the  distinction  lies  only  in 
the  employment  of  the  capital  accumulated,  for 
interest  is  alwavs  tised  to  designate  the  profit 
on  a  loan,  while  profit  is  made  to  imply  at 
once  the  recompense  made  for  advances,  and 
the  addition  made  to  capital  employed  by  its 
possessor.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  dist  in- 
guish  profit  from  wages,  and  to  understand  by 
wages  not  only  payments  made  to  labour,  bnt 
all  that  part  of  a  man's  advantage  from  the 
employment  of  capital  which  is  obtained  by 
the  fact  that  he  devotes  labour  and  skill  to  the 
occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  by  which 
(in  case  any  risk  attaches  to  his  business)  he 
secures  himself  such  an  increased  remuneration 
as  forms,  so  to  speak,  a  species  of  insurance  on 
his  outlay;  in  other  woi^,  a  capitalist  must 
be  paid  for  his  trouble,  as  well  as  be  rewarded 
for  abstaining  from  spending  his  possessions 
on  his  personal  enjoyment.  "Wages  of  labour 
in  similar  occupations  tend  to  an  equality; 
and,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  every- 
one attempts  to  insure  himself  against  risk. 
When,  therefore,  the  labour  is  satisfied,  and 
the  risk  is  obviated,  the  remaining  port' on 
of  the  increase  is  profit ;  and  as  this  remain- 
ing portion  is  on  Hypothesis  secured  to  the 
capitalist  as  fully  as  the  cost  of  the  items 
which  make  up  what  is  popularly  called  profit 
in  business,  it  will  not,  and  cannot  b^  more 
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than  the  rate  of  interest  Hence,  when  it  is 
■aid  that  a  small  trader  in  a  small  town  re- 
quires a  large  rate  of  profit  on  his  trans- 
actions, while  a  great  one  is  satisfied  with 
less,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  the  wages  of 
labour  distributed  over  each  sale,  and  perhaps 
the  risks  of  his  occupation,  are  necessarily 
larger,  pro  ratA,  than  those  of  the  trader  whose 
business  is  more  extensive,  and  thus  it  is 
that  traders  with  large  business  can  always 
offer  goods  to  customers  at  lower  rates  than 
those  whose  occupations  are  circumscribed  and 
whose  market  is  narrow.  The  rate  of  interest 
on  capital  ia  the  same,  the  remuneration  of 
other  elements  is  larger. 

The  rate  of  profit  is  the  least  sum  which 
persons  will  accept  as  an  inducement  to  accu- 
mulation. If  the  persons  who  possess  property 
are  thrifty  and  averse  to  spending,  they  wUl  be, 
and  constantly  are,  satisfied  with  low  rates  of 
profit.  The  Dutch  were  thus  satisfied,  though 
the  low  rate  which  they  accepted  was  forced 
upon  their  trade  by  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  their  foolishly  endeavouring  to  maintain 
high  prices  by  checking  or  retaliating  supplies. 
THs  fact  was  overlooked  by  Ad^im  Smith,  who 
ascribed  the  low  rate  of  profit  prevailing  in 
Holland  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  the  heavy  taxation  to  which  the 
country  was  subject.  But  taxation  may  be 
heavy,  and  general  profits  high,  or  taxation  may 
below  and  general  profits  low,  for  the  rate  of 
profit  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  taxation 
at  all,  since  taxation  need  not  do  more  than 
curtail  the  power  of  e]\joyment  possessed  by 
individuals.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  habits 
of  society  in  any  conmiunity  are  such  as  to 
make  them  indisposed  towfurds  saving  when 
the  rate  of  profit  is  materially  lowered,  accu- 
mulations will  cease,  or,  what  is  more  fre- 
quent, capital  will  be  destroyed  by  invest- 
ment in  undertakings  which  are  ultimately  un- 
productive or  scantily  profitable.  In  short,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  economical  phenomena  which  are  parti- 
culurly  liable  to  the  stimulus  of  inconsiderate 
investment ;  that,  namely,  in  which  the  rate  of 
profit  is  apparently  high,  and  that  in  which  the 
Tute  of  interest  is  temporarily  very  low. 

Adam  Smith  held  that  the  cause  which  led 
to  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  profit  was  the 
competition  of  capitals.  We  have  seen  above 
that  he  also  considered  it  might  be  the  effect  of 
increased  taxation,  and  have  adverted  to  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  low 
rate  to  which  he  refers  as  a  fact  in  the  history 
of  Butch  trade  and  finance.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, when  he  says  that  a  competition  of 
capitals  lowers  profit,  he  does  not  inform  us  of 
the  way  in  which  this  result  ensues.  It  cannot 
be  by  a  general  lowering  of  prices,  because 
this  would  mean,  that  everyone  got  more  for 
less  money,  and  so  no  one  would  be  the  worse. 
Kor  can  it  mean  that  it  occurs  because  a  com- 
petition in  one  branch  of  business  lowers  what 
are  called  the  profits  of  the  business  by  lower- 
ing the  price  of  the  article  consumed,  since  no 
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one  has  recognised  more  clearly  than  Smith 
has,  that  there  is,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
a  tendency  to  equal  profit  in  all  callings.  It 
remains,  Uien,  that  the  competition  of  capitals 
lowers  profits  by  raising  wages.  This  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  all  avocations  but  that  of 
agriculture,  where  a  low  rate  of  profit  may 
prevail  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of 
farmers  for  the  oocupation  of  the'  soil,  the 
'  price  of  labour  being  uniform,  and  the  iu- 
I  creased  rent  for  the  license  of  cultivation 
I  becoming  the  advantage  of  the  landlozd.  Of 
course  this  specialty  will  not  remain  as  a  per- 
manent characteristic  of  the  demand  for  land 
capable  of  cultivation,  since  the  competition  of 
capitals  will  tend  ultimately,  other  things  bein^ 
equal,  to  equal  rates  of  profit  in  agriculture  and 
commerce.  But  if  capitals  lower  rates  of  profit 
by  competition,  it  must  needs  be  by  the  com- 
petition for  employment ;  and  as  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  is  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
I  the  reduction  of  the  rate  will  imply,  as  a  con- 
sequence firom  large  acctunulations  of  capital,  a 
la^  payment  to  labour  for  services.  In  other 
words,  capital  is  working  investment,  and  the 
only  form  which  the  investment  can  really 
take,  whatever  may  be  the  apparent  direction, 
is  in  the  maintenance  of  labour.  If  the  capi- 
tal be  veiy  large,  the  only  means  in  which 
it  can  be  employed  is  in  the  enlargement  of 
wages.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  com- 
petition may  not  lower  prices ;  it  may  in  eff«x:t, 
by  the  demand  for  the  materials  of  production, 
considerably  rsise  them  in  certain  directions. 

The  direction  which  an  accumulation  of 
capital  considerably  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
or  general  requirements  of  an  existing  com- 
munity may  take,  will  be  either  that  of  in- 
creased labour  on  the  soil,  or  increased  produc- 
tion for  foreign  trade.  But  it  does  not  seem 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  larger  pro- 
ducts should  be  obtained  from  the  soil,  that 
lands  hitherto  not  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
or  not  up  to  this  time  cultivated  profitably, 
should  be  occupied  and  tilled.  This  will  not 
be  necessary  till  all  the  capital  which  can  be 
employed  is  devoted  to  the  better  cultivation 
of  areas  alreadv  cultivated,  but  cultivated  im- 
perfectly. And  this,  in  fact,  is  what  has  hap- 
pened historicallv  in  this  country.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  Eng- 
land— excluding,  for  instance,  the  Scotch  and 
Welsh  marshes,  as  much  land  vras  imder  the 
plough  five  hundred  years  ago  as  at  present.. 
We  may  certainly  argue  hypothetically,  from 
the  case  of  all  possible  capital  being  applied 
to  areas  at  present  cultivated,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  agricultural  skill  has  by  no  means 
reached  t£e  limit  of  productiveness,  since  it 
certainly  has  not  absorbed  all  the  capital  with 
which  it  may  be  supplied.  By  far  the  most 
powerM  means,  however,  by  which  the  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  profit  may  be  averted, 
lies  in  the  increase  of  production  for  foreign 
trade ;  and  this  has  been  the  means  by  which, 
the  vast  accumulations  of  capital  in  this 
country,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  countries 
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abo^  hETe  been  made,  and  are  emplQjed  with- 
oat  any  notable  reduction  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit or  intereat,  bnt,  on  the  contrarr,  are  accom- 
panied by  certain  phenomena  which  indicate 
a  liae  in  the  rate. 

Politieal  economiata  are  apt»  in  interpreting 
the  phenomena  of  wealth,  to  ignore,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  the  fact  that  the  reciprocal 
lelattons  of  oommnnities  are  rapidly  modify- 
ing the  oonclnaions  which  hare  been  accepted 
from  the  Tariona  restrictions  which  the  policy 
or  fears  of  administrations  have  laid  upon 
international  intercourse.  In  fiact,  the  inna- 
hitants  of  civilised  communities  are  getting 
more  and  more  into  the  condition  of  members 
of  the  same  economical  state,  denser  popula- 
tions representing  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts,  scantier  ones  the  regions  where 
agEieoltore  preTails.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  emigration  of  settlers  is  attended,  only 
on  a  larger  scale,  by  the  same  phenomena  as 
the  immigration  into  towns,  and  does  not  so 
much  represent  the  relief  of  a  redundant 
population,  as  the  creation  of  facilities  for  the 
I'luap  production  of  food,  which  shall  be  ex- 
changed against  the  manufacture  of  the  more 
densely  inhabited  regions.  In  this  way,  the 
costoma  duties  collected  on  foreign  goods 
correspond  to  the  octroi  which  is  levied  on 
consumable  articles  in  towns ;  and  the  creation 
or  impnnrement  in  the  means  of  transit  from 
count ly  to  oonntry  is  analogous  to  the  act  of 
making  a  railway  from  a  town  to  a  rural 
district^  between  which  localities  there  has 
hitherto  been  either  imperfect  communication 
or  no  communication  at  alL  Just,  too,  as  the 
produce  of  country  districts  could  not  be  pur- 
f-hased,  unless  a  town  supplied  commoditieB  of 
its  own  manufacture  or  commodities  imported 
by  its  labour  in  a  carrying  trade,  so  no  inter- 
course will  take  place  wi&  distant  countries 
nce^  on  the  terms  of  mutual  advantage.  Now, 
the  more  widely  this  intercourse  is  extended, 
the  more  fully  communities  understand  that 
th^y  have  mutual  and  inseparable  interests 
of  the  very  highest  significance,  and  see  that 
differences  tending  to  war,  and  the  cessation 
of  intercourse  between  nations,  vary  only  in 
degree  from  the  folly  and  ferocity  of  civil  war, 
the  more  distinctly  public  opinion  is  led  to  the 
true  interpretation  of  national  jealousies  and 
JaxKw  pa^otism,  as  being  a  mask  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  adm{ni8ta*Htiye  vanity,  or 
for  the  satisfaction  of  personal  spleen,  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  conununity ;  the  more 
certainly  all  the  speculations  of  political  eco- 
iKimists,  as  to  the  mininum  rate  of  profit,  the 
effect  of  taxation  on  public  resources,  the 
possible  exhaustion  of  fertile  soils,  and  the  en- 
lumced  cost  of  cultivating  inferior  ones,  become 
Practically  unimportant,  because  their  contin- 
pncy  is  made  so  exceedinsly  remote,  and  will 
pave  only  a  theoretical  value,  never  to  be  of 
immediate  interest  except  as  consequent  on  the 
ultimate  overcrowding  of  the  human  race  on 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  Up  to  this 
time,  00  the  hypothesis  of  a  larger  and  more 
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complete  understanding  of  what  really  consti- 
tutes the  friendly  intercourse  of  nations,  the 
occurrence  of  a  minimum  rate  of  profit  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed  by  investment  in  what 
are  called  indeed  foreign  undertakings,  but 
which  are  in  reality,  when  the  undertaking  is 
of  an  industrial  character,  means  for  cheapen- 
ing articles  sold  in  the  home  market ;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  all  fertile  soils  employed  for 
raising  food  are  exhausted,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  extended  into  a  geological  period ; 
the  effect  of  taxation  (unless  mdeed,  as  is  rarely 
the  case,  it  be  levied  for  industrial  purposes) 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  destruction  of  sapitid, 
and  the  creation  of  an  order  of  persons  un- 
fitted for  industrial  pursuits ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  udminisfrations  will  be  directed  towards 
effecting  a  closer  unity  and  Ua^er  interdepend- 
ence of  all  societies  composing  the  civilised 
world,  instead  of  being,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  at  present,  an  alternation  of  suspidon, 
timidity,  militaiy  aggrandisement,  and  econo- 
mical loss. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  partial  develope- 
ment  of  these  wiser  and  happier  views  as  to 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  that  the  predictions 
of  many  economists  have  been  falsified  by 
events.  The  land  of  this  country  has  not 
increased  a  square  mile  in  the  last  fire 
hundred  years,  it  has  probably  decreased  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  sea ;  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce has,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  increased 
twelve  times,  the  manufacturing  industry  fifty- 
fold  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  But 
the  rate  of  profit,  as  measured  by  the  rate  of 
interest,  has  not  varied  notably  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  i.  e.  since  the  time 
that  legal  interest  was  fixed  by  the  statute  of 
Anne  at  five  per  cent.  This  uniformity  is  to 
be  assigned  partly  to  the  enormous  develope- 
ment  of  the  internal  resources  possessed  by 
the  oountiy,  and  as  much  to  the  foreign  trade 
developed  by  it ;  but  that  foreign  trade  has 
been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  growth  of - 
wealth  among  other  nations,  by  the  increase  of 
their  powers  of  production  and  purchase,  and, 
as  is  attested  by  facts,  by  the  rate  of  profit 
being  sufficient  not  only  to  stimulate  accumu- 
lation, but  to  develope  those  faculties  of  ob- 
servation and  research  which  have  issued  in 
such  singular  and  prodigious  discoveries  in  the 
materials  and  the  powers  of  nature. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  account  given  of 
profit,  the  word  has  been  treated  as  identical 
with  interest  on  advances,  the  sole  difference 
discoverable  in  the  two  terms  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  interest  is  understood  to  mean  the 
payment  made  for  loans,  profit  the  advantage 
derived  from  the  employment  of  capital  by  its 
owner.  There  is,  it  appears,  no  reason  for 
recognising  any  other  difference  in  the  two 
terms,  any  more  than  there  is  for  distinguishiiig 
that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  is 
paid  as  rent  to  a  landlord,  and  that  which  is 
retained  bv  the  cultivator  in  ext-eps  of  the 
receipts  oi  the  tenant  farmer,  when  such  a 
cultivator  happens  to  be  also  the  owner  of  the 
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•oil.  Commonly,  however,  just  as  rent  is  con- 
founded with  interest  on  capital  and  wages  of 
labour  when  the  same  person  is  the  recipient 
of  all  these,  so  profit  is  confounded  with  wages 
when  the  same  individual  is  at  once  capit&Bst 
and  labourer.  There  would  be,  indeed,  no 
practical  eyil  in  such  an  error,  but  only  a 
logical  iniHstinctness,  were  it  not  that  in  this 
confusion  of  wages  and  profit  a  different  cri- 
ticism were  customarily  applied  to  different 
individuals  or  difierent  classes.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  discover  instances  of  such  a  con- 
fusion and  such  a  criticism. 

A  oembination  to  raise  profits,  if  profit  be 
understood  to  mean  the  interest  on  capital,  or, 
as  Adam  Smith  calls  it,  the  profits  on  stock, 
will  be  whollv  nugatory,  just  as  all  legal  regu- 
lations affecting  to  limit  rates  of  interest  have 
been  invariably  inoperative  and  illusory.  But 
a  combination  to  raise  wages  under  the  name 
of  profits  is  not  only  possible,  but  general. 
Where  the  use  of  the  combination  is  adopted 
by  the  worker,  for  wages  paid  by  a  capitalist, 
the  mechanism  is  open,  and  we  call  the  asso- 
ciation of  labourers  a  trades'  union ;  but  where 
the  body  of  capitalists  unite  to  maintain  prices, 
or  to  fix  a  standard  below  which  professional 
etiquette  will  not  permit  a  fee  to  be  taken,  the 
mechanism  is  secret,  and  the  real  significance 
is  obscure.  But  in  effect  trade  and  professional 
regulations  are  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as 
the  combinations  of  workmen,  assume  the  same 
line  of  defence,  are  open  to  the  same  regula- 
tion, and  are  virtually  imions  for  the  increase  of 
wages,  however  much  they  may  affect  to  be 
attempts  to  secure  uniform  rates  of  profit.  In 
short,  although  competition  wiU  be  found  to 
determine  interest,  rent,  and  insurance,  it  will 
be  found,  on  a  careM  examination  of  facts,  to 
have  only  a  Umited  operation  in  determining 
the  rate  of  wages.  Everyone  can  understand 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  more  violent 
attempts  to  increase  wages  by  a  monopoly,  by 
a  trades'  union,  or  by  legislative  enactments 
which  give  one  of  two  contracting  parties  a 

Sower  to  fix  prices,  by  refusing  the  same 
iscretion  to  the  others;  but  there  are  many 
other  invasions  of  the  natural  freedom  of  eco- 
nomical action,  which  would  be  justly  inter- 
preted by  a  sound  and  scientific  exposition  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  mutual  services  of 
mankind  should  be  appraised  and  exchanged. 
Among  these  none  are  more  frequent  uian 
combinations  to  raise  waffes,  under  the  name 
of  profits,  and  few  have  done  more  to  hinder 
the  mass  of  consumers  from  receiving  all 
the  benefits  of  fiscal  reform  and .  free  trade. 
[Taxation;  Wagbs.] 

Prognosis  (Gr.  from  rp6,  and  yywru, 
knowledge).  An  opinion  respecting  the  pro- 
gress and  termination  of  a  disease. 

Protrrsunme  (Fr. ;  Gr.  rffSypaiXfia),  An  old 
university  term,  signifying  an  outline  of  the 
speeches  or  orations  to  be  delivered  on  a 
particular  occasion ;  but  now  applied  in  a  more 
extended  sense  to  the  outline  of  any  ent<er- 
tainment  or  public  ceremony. 
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(Lat.  progressus^  a  poinff  for- 
d).  The  state  journeys  of  royal  personages 
were  called  by  this  name  in  old  E^oglish  eti- 
quette. In  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James 
they  were  frequent,  and  somewhat  costly  to 
the  wealthier  subjects,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
usually  honoured  with  the  onerous  privilege 
of  affordixig  hospitality  to  royalty.  The  pro- 
ffressea  of  Queen  Elizabeth  form  the  subject  t>f 
a  work  by  Mr.  Nicholl.  Perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  progress  in  Eng^sh  history  is  that 
of  James  I.  from  Scotland  to  London  on  his 
accession. 

Vrogressloa  (Lat.  progressio).  In  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  this  term  is  sjrnonymouB 
with  series.  [Asithkbtical  Progression; 
Gbombtsicai.  Progbbssion;  Harmonic  Pro- 
gression.] 

Probllilttoii  (Lat.  prohibitio,  a  hindering). 
In  Law,  a  writ  to  forbid  any  court  from 
proceeding  in  a  cause  then  depending,  on 
suggestion  that  the  cause  does  not  properly 
belong  to  that  court.  In  modem  times,  th« 
writ  of  prohibition  is  chiefly  used  where  parties 
have  been  impleaded  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  It  issues  properly  out  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench;  but  it  may  also  be  had 
in  some  cases  out  of  the  Chancery,  Common 
Pleas,  or  Exchequer.  It  is  the  proper  remedy 
where  the  court  asainst  which  it  is  sued  has 
exceeded  its  jurismction  in  taking  cognisance 
of  matters  not  properly  belonging  to  it.  It 
is  granted  on  motion  ;  but  if  £e  question  of 
jurisdiction  be  doubtful,  the  court  directs  the 
party  suing  the  writ  to  declare  in  prohibition, 
i.  e.  to  bring  an  action  against  the  other  party, 
praying  that  a  writ  of  prohibition  may  issue, 
and  gives  judgment  that  the  writ  do  or  do  not 
issue,  as  justice  may  require. 

Projeotlle  (Lat.  projicio,  I  throw  fonoard). 
In  Gunnery,  a  body  designed  to  be  projected 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 

It  was  shown  in  the  article  Gitnnert  that 
the  resistance  of  the  air  materially  retards  a 
projectile  in  its  flight,  and  that  elongated  pro- 
jectiles are  less  retarded  than  spheri^  ones  of 
the  same  weight.  The  retardation  of  a  projec- 
tile is  also  greatly  influenced  by  the  form  of 
its  head,  and  to  some  extent  by  ^t  of  its  hind 


Fig.  1. 


part.  Newton,  in  his 
Principia,  gives  a  form 
of  body  which  would, 
in  passing  through  a 
fluid,  experience  less 
resistance  than  any 
other  (fig.  1) ;  and  Pio-' 
bert  proposes  the  form 
represented  in  fig.  2,  in  length  five  times  its 
greatest  diameter,  and  with  its  largest  section 
Fig.  i. 


^ 


i 


placed  at  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  pro- 
jectile &om  its  base.    This  form  is  very  nearly 
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followed  bj  Mr.  Whitwortfa  in  Bome  of  his 
piojectilea.  In  tko  last  oentnry,  Dr.  Hntfcon 
and  Borda  respectively  cairied  ou  experiments 
upon  bodies  of  different  forms,  moving  with  low 
reloeities;  and  from  Borda's  experiments  it 
appeared  that  the  ogival  form  of  head  experi- 
enced the  least  resistance.  A  recent  experi- 
ment, made  nnder  direction  of  the  Ordnance 
Select  Committee,  to  determine  the  relative 
retardations  of  elongated  projectiles  of  eqnal 
ireight  (arerage  41  lb.),  having  similar  bases, 
but  differently  formed  heads,  and  fired  at 
nearly  equal  high  velocities,  gave  the  following 
rwults: — 


Fvrm  itf  prqf^aSU 


Cyiindro-oghral 
Cylindro-oonoidal     . 
Cylindro-parabolic   . 
Cyiindro-hemiflpherieal    . 
Cjrlindxo-oonical 
QrUnditeal  or  flat-headed 
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fore  part  rotating  on  a  vertical  axis  from  left 
to  right,  it  causes  to  rotate  with  it  a  portion  of 
air;  this  is  opposed  to  the  resisting  atmosphere 
on  the  left  side,  but  acts  with  it  on  the  right 
side  (fig.  4).    There  will  therefore  be  greater 

Flg.4. 
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The  ogival  form  of  head  was  less  retarded 
than  any  other,  and  the  conoidal  head,  need 
in  our  serrice,  was  next  in  the  scale.  The  flat- 
headed  projectile,  as  might  be  expected,  ex- 
perienced very  great  resistance. 

The  form  of  a  projectile  also  affects  its  flight 
as  regards  deviation  firom  the  line  of  fire. 
When  a  roniid  shot  is  fired  from  a  smooth- 
bored  gun,  its  deviation  is  uncertain,  and 
depends  upon  the  rotation  which  it  has  received, 
and  which  varies  by  reason  of  certain  varying 
causes.  Windage  is  the  first  and  great  cause  (J 
irregularity  in  flight ;  other  causes  of  deviation, 
such  as  imperfect  form,  roughness,  and  want  of 
homogeneity  in  a  shot,  will  not  be  entered  u]pon 
here,  as  they  should  be  overcome  by  improving 
manufacture. 

By  reason  of  windase,  when  a  shot  is  pro- 
pelled, it  bounds  and  rebounds  along  the  lx>re, 
and  finally  leaves  the  muade  in  an  accidental 
direction,  and  with  a  rotatory  motion  depending 
chiefly  on  the  position  of  its  last  impact  against 
the  bore.  A  shot,  the  last  impact  of  which  is 
against  the  right  side  of  the  bore,  will  tend  at 
fint  towards  tike  left ;  but  will  have  a  rotation 
from  left  to  right  (flg.  3),  which  will  cause  it 


to  bear  gradually  towards  the  right,  to  such  an 
extent  that,  at  any  but  short  ranges,  the  deflec- 
tion will  be  to  the  right  of  the  line  of  fire.  The 
pvobabla  reason  of  this»  as  shown  by  Bobins, 
tti  that  as  the  air  in  front  of  the  ball  is  greatly 
condensed,  its  friction  offers  great  resistance  to 
the  ball,  behind  which  there  is  almost  a  vacuum, 
ud  therefore  no  counterbalancing  force ;  hence 
tbe  ball  will  tend  to  defiect  in  the  opposite 
(linction  to  that  at  first  given  to  it.  Ac- 
;  to  HagnoB,  if  a  Imll  leaves  a  gun,  its 
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pressure  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right,  and 
so  the  ball  will  deflect  to  the  right.  With  any 
other  direction  of  rotation  there  will  be  corre- 
sponding deviation ;  in  one  case  only  will  there 
be  none,  viz.  when  the  ball  rotates  on  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  or  coincident 
with  the  line  of  flre. 

To  give  the  projectile  such  a  rotation  is  the 
object  of  rifling  a  gfon,  and  the  various  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  object  are  treated  of  in  the 
article  Bitled  Ottks.  Elongated  projectiles, 
the  advantages  of  which  have  been  noticed  in 
the  article  Gxtnukkt,  can  be  successfnllv  fired 
from  rified  guns,  although  they  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously used  with  smooth-bored  pieces, 
because  they  turn  over  during  fiight. 

If  to  a  fiat-headed  body,  suspended  horison- 
tally  from  its  centre  of  gravity,  a  pressure  be 
applied  before  and  below  such  centre  of  gravity, 
the  head  will  thereby  be  depressed.  If  a  force 
be  similarly  applied  to  a  conoidal-headed  body, 
its  head  will  be  raised.  This  is  capable  of  easy 
proof  either  mathematically  or  by  experiment. 
Now,  the  resistance  of  the  air  always  does  so 
press  on  the  head  of  an  elongated  snot  during 
fiight,  as  shown  in  figs.  6  and  6.    The  shot  is 


Flg.0. 


acted  on  by  the  force  of  propulsion  P,  and  that 
of  gravity  O.  Its  motion  is  in  the  direction 
of  their  resultant^  and  consequently  the  air*8 


resistance  R  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Therefore,  a  fiat-headed  shot.,  fired  without  ro- 
tation, will  be  turned  head  downwards  round 
its  shortsir  axis,  a  conoidal-headed  shot  point 
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upwards.  But  the  impartbg  a  rotatory  motion 
to  the  projectile  round  its  longer  axis  gires 
stability  to  that  axis,  and  preyents  the  pro* 
jectile  firom  turning  over. 

The  elongated  projectile  fired  from  a  rifled 
gun  is,  however,  m  practice  found  to  deviate 
from  the  line  of  fire  to  an  extent  more  or  less 
constant,  and  either  to  right  or  left  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  Iftad,  and  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  projectile.  A  conoidal-headed 
fthut,  fired  with  a  right-handed  rotation  (i.e. 
a  rotation  from  left  to  right  of  a  spectator 
looking  from  behind  the  gun),  will  always 
deviate  to  the  right ;  a  flat-headed  shot,  with 
similar  rotation,  to  the  lefL  If  the  rotation  is 
reversed,  opposite  results  will  ensue.  An  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon  would  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  it  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus ;  take,  for '  instance, 
the  service  cylindro-conoidal  shot  with  right- 
handed  rotation,  as  from  the  Armstrong  gun : 
the  resistance  of  the  air  will  cause  its  point  to 
be  deflected  to  the  right,  and  this  resistance 
then  acts  obliquely  on  the  whole  projectile, 
and  so  deflects  it  to  the  right  This  constant 
deviation  is  called  by  artillerists  derivation,  a 
word  adopted  from  the  French,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  for  in  laying  the  gun.  [Sighting 
Ordnancb.] 

The  velocity  of  rotation,  which  an  elongated 
projectile  requires  to  keep  its  rotation  st-ablo 
round  its  longer  axis,  will  depend  upon  the  ini- 
tial velocity,  form,  and  density  of  the  shot,  and 
the  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  As  the 
initial  velocity  increases,  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
tending  to  upset  the  projectile,  becomes  greater. 
Long  projectiles  are  more  easily  turned  over  than 
short  ones  of  equal  weight,  for  the  upsetting 
force  acts  with  longer  leverage.  The  same 
applies  to  a  shot  with  its  centre  of  gravity  far 
back.  Flat-headed  projectiles  are  more  easily 
turned  over,  for  the  air  acts  directly  on  their 
heads,  instead  of  gliding  by  as  with  a  pointed 
or  rounded  head.  The  less  toe  density  of  a  shot 
in  proportion  to  size,  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
air's  resistance  decrease  the  shot's  velocity  of 
rotation. 

The  projectile,  therefore,  must  be  made  ac- 
cording to  these  laws,  or  else,  to  meet  any  of 
these  cases,  a  very  high  velocity  of  rotation 
must  be  given  to  it,  and  this  is  objectionable, 
as  causing  (1)  a  very  great  strain  on  the  metal 
of  the  gun,  (2)  extreme  deflection  upon  grazing, 
and  (3)  too  great  a  lateral  spread  of  the  pieces 
of  shell. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  best  form  and 
material  of  projectile  for  the  various  purposes 
of  war.  And,  first,  as  reeards  the  great  problem 
of  the  modem  science  of  artillery,  the  penetra- 
tion of  iron  armour-plate.  The  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  projectiles  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and 
steel.  Service  cast-iron  shot,  cast  in  sand  in 
the  usual  manner,  are  found  to  be  very  ineffi- 
cient, breaking  up  easily  on  impact,  though 
pmetration  has  been  obtained  by  them.  The 
heaviest  cast-iron  shot  yet  fired  in  this  country 
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were  those  from  the  Horsfall  gnn ;  one  weigh- 
ing 279  lb.  with  an  initial  velocity  of  1 ,631 
feet,  completely  penetrated  the  'Warrior*  target 
at  200  yards,  doing  great  damage ;  but  at  800 
yards,  similar  shot,  though  having  a  velocity 
'  on  striking  of  1,300  feet,  failed  to  penetrate. 
'  A  fifteen-inch  cored  cast-iron  shot,  weighing 
'  480  lb.,  fired  with  36  lb.  of  powder  from  the 
,  United  States*   monitor  *  Weehawken,*   shat- 
tered, at  about  300  yards*  range,  the  armour  of 
the  Confederate  iron-clad  'Atlanta,*  doing  fright- 
I  ful  damage;  but  an  eleven-inch  ball  of  169 
lb.,  with  20  lb.  of  powder,  did  not  break  the 
I  same  armour.  The  Atlanta's'  armour,  however, 
I  was  composed  only  of  laminated  plates  of  the 
aggregate  thickness  of  4^  inches,  very  inferior 
to  a  solid  plate  of  the  same  thickness,  and  was 
backed  by  yellow  pine,  a  wood  very  inferior  to 
teak.     Good  results  have  been  obtained  from 
some  chilled  cast-iron  shot  proposed  by  Major 
Palliser;  and  if  by  further  experiments  we 
can    obtain  shot  of   this  nature,   possessing 
hardness  enough  for  penetration,  without  too 
mucli  toughness,  they  will  Ije  very  valuable 
for  use  against  iron-clads ;  for  we  shall  obtain 
the    advantage  of  their  breaking  into  frag- 
ments after  penetrating,  besides  saving  much 
expense. 

\Vrought-iron  shot  have  been  occasionally 
tried.  They  never  break  up,  but  are  much 
aet-up  or  altered  in  form  after  impact.  Expe- 
riments have  all  gone  to  prove  that  wrought 
iron,  though  somewhat  superior  to  oidiuaiy 
cast  iron,  is  far  inferior  to  steel,  and  is  not  to 
be  recommended  as  a  material  for  projectiles 
to  be  used  against  iron  plates. 

Undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  damaging  pro- 
jectiles yet  tried  against  armour-plated  vessels 
are  steel  shells,  and  to  Mr.  Whitworth  belongs 
the  honour  of  first  proving  that  a  shell  could 
be  sent  through  an  iron-plated  ship  of  war.  His 
shell  and  that  of  Sir  \V.  Armstrong  difier  con- 
siderably; the  former  is  solid  at  the  head,  and 
open  at  the  rear  to  receive  the  bursting  charg«^, 
being  afterwards  closed  by  a  screwed-in  steel 
cup ;  the  latter  is  open  in  front,  and  a  hoUow 
cast-iron  head  is  screwed  on,  which  breaks  up 
on  impact.  The  latter  form  seems  the  best,  as 
allowing  the  force  of  the  bursting  charge  to 
act  forwards  instead  of  backwards.  The  terri- 
ble effects  of  the  612  lb.  steel  shell  at  1,000 
yards  on  the  'Warrior*  target  were  greater  than 
any  yet  seen.  In  fact,  it  is  now  established 
that  the  '  Warrior*  target  can  be  easily  pierced  at 
2,000  yards  by  a  shell  containing  a  bursting 
charge  of  24  lb.  of  powder. 

During  some  experiments  lately  made  in 
Russia,  some  steel  shell8»  manufactured  by 
Erupp,  of  Essen  in  Prussia,  penetrated  a  tar- 
get covered  with  4i-inch  armour-plates.  These 
projectiles  were  made  of  the  very  best  and  most 
costly  description  of  steel. 

As  regards  form,  elongated  projectiles  have 
far  greater  power  of  penetration  than  spherical 
shot.  Their  comparative  effects  may  be  thus 
summed  up :  the  elongated  projectile  striking  a 
plate  with  the  same  momentum  as  a  spherical 
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one,  will  peDetrate  deeper  tluui  the  latter,  for,  I 
alUioogh  the  force  of  the  bloir  given  by  each ' 
pn>j«ctile  will  be  the  same,  there  will  be  a 
greater  amount  of  resistance  dne  to  the  greater 
diameter  of  the  spherical  projectile;  conse- 
quently its  penetration  is  less  than  that  of  the 
elongated  projectile,  bnt  the  force  of  the  blow 
if  more  wrMd,  and  the  shatterinff  effect  is 
greater.  Experiments  also  led  the  Committee 
on  Iron  to  report  that  conical-ended  shot  are 
saperior  in  accuracy  and  range  to  flat-ended 
projectiles,  and  that^  except  perhaps  for  oblique 
firing;  they  are  also  superior  for  penetration. 
Tije  following  is  the  evidence  of  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong: *I  do  not  see  how  you  can  produce 
with  steel  round  shot  an  effect  comparable  to 
the  effect  which  can  be  obtained  with  cylindrical 
rifltsl  shot.  With  rcHoect  to  employing  steel 
spberical  shell,  capable  of  penetrating  iron 
plates,  I  consider  it  out  of  the  question.     It  is 


oniy  by  means  of  the  elongated  form  of  the 
projectile  that  we  can  produce  a  steel  shell 
capable  of  piercing  an  iron  plate,  and  it  is  duo 
to  the  principle  of  rifling  that  the  elongated  form 
can  be  adopted.' 

The  experiments  conducted  against  the 
*  Hercules'  target^  which  has  a  total  thick- 
ness of  4  ft.  10|  in.,  the  outside  plates  being 
respectively  9  in.  and  8  in.  thick,  have  shown 
that  a  ship  may  be  constructed  proof  a^iost 
even  a  steel  shot  of  580  lbs.  weight,  striking 
with  a  velocity  of  1,310  feet  per  second.  The 
Americans  have  turret  ships  carrying  14  in. 
of  armour ;  and  such  vessels  we  must  in  any 
future  contest  expect  to  encounter. 

The  following  table,  extracted  firom  Major 
Owen's  Lectures  on  Artillery,  gives  the  effects 
produced  on  the  same  description  of  target  (the 
'Warrior')  by  various  projectiles,  fired  with 
different  charges,  and  at  several  ranges. 
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For  breaching  masonry,  whether  protected 
by  iron  plates  or  unprotected,  heavy  solid  shot 
muft  be  used,  followed  by  shells  with  large 
bur^ng  charges.  Ricochet  fire  is  now  so  en- 
tirely abandoned  for  shell  fire,  that  the  elongated 
flbell  holding  a  large  bursting  charge  seems  the 
best  pmje<^e  for  other  siege  purposes. 

In  the  field,  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  segment 
vhell  has  with  us  superseded  all  other  pro- 
jectiles, being  capable  of  use  either  as  snot, 
shrapnel  shell,  common  shell  or  case,  though  as 
shot  it  is  bo  better  than  the  common  solid  shot 
und  much  more  costly,  while  it  is  not  thoroughly 
efficient  as  either  common  shell  or  ease,  and  a 
special  case  shot,  invented  by  Lieut.  Beeves, 
RA.,  is  about  to  be  introduced  on  this  account ; 
^d  it  has  lately  been  decided  that  another  form 
Ut9 


Boralng  ebarga  of  Wbit«orth*t  130  lb.  thell    3^ 
„  „  «  I'-Mb.     M       5 

„  „       Amutrong'i  610  lb.    „     24 

of  shrapnel  shell  (Boxer's)  is  far  superior  in 
destructive  effect. 

Finally,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  gun 
should  be  made  for  the  projectile,  and  not 
the  projectile  for  the  gun,  and  both  should  be 
of  as  simple  construction  as  possible.  It  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  first  place  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions of  velocity,  form  of  shot,  &c.,  requisite 
to  obtain  accuracy,  range,  and  penetration ; 
also  the  shape  of  the  projectile  best  adapted 
to  the  destructive  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended ;  secondly,  to  contrive  a  gun  which  shall 
give  a  certain  projectile  the  necessary  initial 
velo"ity  and  velocity  of  rotation,  and  which  shall 
combine  excellence  and  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion with  the  requisite  weight,  strength,  and 
durability. 
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For  farther  information,  see  Gun;  Gun- ,  two  points,  coincident  or  distinct;  it  will  be 
KRBT ;  Rifled  Guns  ;  &e, ;  and  the  follow-  equal,  therefore,  to  the  sum  of  the  real  and 
ing  works :  Major  Owen's  Lectures  on  Ariil- '  apparent  double  points  of  the  curre,  or,  in 
fory,  4th  edit, ;  Owen's  Motion  of  Projectiles ;  ■  other  words,  to  the  number  of  '  lines  through 
HoUey  On  Ordnance  arid  Armour ;  Reports  of  two  points '  which  pass  through  a  given  point. 
the' Committee  on  Iron  Plates^  Bluebooks  ;  Cap- 1  [Cubtb.]  6.  Double  tangents  of  the  projeo 
tain  Harrison  in  Royal  Artillery  Institution  .  tion  also  arise  from  apparent  as  well  as  real 
Proceedings^  vol.  iv. ;  Report  of  Armetrong  and  double  tangents  of  the  curye,  and  their  number 
Whitvwrth  Committee ;  &c.  {  merely  inmcates  how  many  *  plams  through 

Pbojectile.  In  Mechanics,  a  body  which  i  <f&o  lines*  pass  through  an  arbitraiy  point 
having  had  a  motion  in  space  impressed  on  it  by   (the  yertcx).    From  the  above  analysis  it  will 


the  action  of  an  external  force,  is  abandoned  by 
this  force,  and  left  to  pursue  its  course.  Thus, 
a  stone  .thrown  from  the  hand  or  a  sling,  an 


be  easily  understood  how  Pliicker's  equations, 
connecting  the  ordinary  singularities  of  plane 
curves,  may  be  generalised  to  suit  the  case  of 


arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  and  a  bullet  discharged   non-plane  curves.    Mr.   Cayley  has,  in  fact, 

^■^^-^    -     -. ^_ '--^l ^i-'i_    4.1 '  J *.!_:_  i_ i-i;_'L^J    •_   iL-  ynr i 


from  a  cannon,  are  projectiles  while  they  con- 
tinue in  motion. 

ProJeetloB  (Lat.  projectio,  a  throwing  for- 


done this  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Cam.  and 
Dublin  Math.  Jour.  vol.  v. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  im- 


ward).  In  Astronomy,  this  term  is  employed  'partant -pTopeTties  of  plane  projections  of  plane 
when  a  star  actually  occulted  by  the  moon  curves.  It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  al- 
appears  to  be  projected  on  its  disc.     It  is  an   ready  stated,  that  the  ordinary  singularities  of 


optical  illusion  which  frequently  occurs. 

9roJeotlon«  Metliod  of.  A  modem  and 
very  powerful  method  of  inyesti^ting  and 
generalising  the  properties  of  plane  as  well 
as  of  non-plane  curves.  In  general  any  two 
curves  traced  on  the  same  cone  may  be  con- 
sidered as  projections  one  of  the  other.  The 
vertex  of  the  cone  is  called  the  point  or  centre 
of  projection^  and  one,  at  leasts  of  the  curves 
is  usually  conceived  to  lie  in  a  plane,  the  plane 
of  projection.  Each  generator  of  the  profeoting 
cone  is  called  a  projecting  ray. 

The  graphic,  as  distinguished  from  the  me- 
trical properties  of  non-plane  curves,  may  be 
advantageously  studied  by  means  of  their 
plane  projections.  To  illustrate  this,  we  may 
observe  that :  1 .  The  plane  projection  of  a  non- 
plane  curve  must  be  of  the  same  order  as  the 
latter;  for  the  number  of  intersections,  with 
the  projection  of  any  right  line,  must  neces- 
sarily be  equal  to  the  number  of  points  in 
which  the  projecting  plane  of  that  right  line 
meets  the  non-phine  curve.  2.  The  class  of  the 
projection  will  be  equal  to  the  rank  of  the 
curve  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  order  of  its  de- 
velopable osculatrix  [Cubve]  ;  for  the  latter 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  tangents  to  the 
curve  which  meet  any  projecting  ray,  and 
therafore  to  the  number  of  tangents  to  the  pro- 
jection which  pass  through  the  point  where 
that  ray  intersects  the  plane  of  projection.  3. 
The  number  of  stationary  tangents  (points  of 
inflection)  of  the  projection  will  be  equal  to 
the  class  of  the  curve ;  for  the  latter  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  osculating  planes  which  pass 
through  the  centre  of  projection,  and  each  such 
osculating  and  projecting  plane  contains  two 
consecutive  tangents  of  the  curve,  and  there- 
fore two  coincident  consecutive  tangents  of  the 
projection.  4.  To  every  «^ff/i<mary/)om^  on  the 
curve  corresponds  a  stationary  point  on  the 
projection  ;  for  through  such  a  stationary  point 
pass  three  consecutive  tangents,  a  property 
wliich  is  clearly  projective.  6.  The  number  of 
double  points  on  the  projection  will  indicate 
how  many  projecting  rays  meet  the  curve  in 
110 


such  curves  all  reappear  in  their  plane  projec- 
tions ;  these  singularities  are  included  in  the  so- 
called  pr(j(  dive  properties  of  figures.  It  should 
be  here  stated,  however,  that  such  properties 
are  not  exclusively  graphic.  Many  metrical 
properties  are  also  projective,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  anharmonic  ratios  of  points 
and  lines  are  so.  [Akharmonic  Ratio.]  Thus 
a  pole  and  its  polar  with  respect  to  any  conic 
become  by  projection  a  pole  and  polar  of 
another  conic ;  for  the  polar  A  of  any  point  a 
with  respect  to  a  conic  2,  is  simply  the  locus  of 
the  harmonic  conjugate  of  a  with  respect  to  the 
intersections  with  2  of  any  transversal  through 
a.  This  simple  theorem  is  extremely  rich  in 
consequences ;  we  cannot,  however,  dwell  upon 
them,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  Poncelet's 
classic  work  on  the  Propriifis  Projectives  des 
Figures,  or  to  the  writings  of  Chasles,  Steiner, 
Salmon,  &c.  We  will  merely  add  that  many 
important  theorems  with  respect  to  conies  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  by  remembering  that, 
with  a  proper  choice  of  the  centre  and  plane  of 
projection,  any  conic  may  be  projected  into  a 
circle,  and  at  the  same  time  any  line  in  the 
plane  of  that  conic  into  the  line  at  infinity. 
If  this  be  done  with  the  above  conic  2  and 
polar  A,  for  instance,  the  projection  of  the 
pole  a  will  manifestly  be  the  centre  of  the 
circle  into  which  2  is  projected.  Further,  two 
non-intersecting  conies  may  always  be  projected 
into  two  circles,  and  if  the  former  have  double 
contact,  the  chord  of  contact  being  imaginary, 
the  latter  will  be  concentric. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  plane  projec- 
tions of  figures  obtained  by  assuming  the 
centre  of  projection  to  be  infinitely  distant. 
In  this  case  the  projecting  cone  becomes  a 
projecting  cylinder.  The  projection  is  termed 
orthographic  or  orthogonal  when  the  plane  of 
projection  is  perpendicular  to  the  generators  of 
the  projecting  cylinder;  in  other  cases  it  is 
called  oblique.  In  descriptive  geometry,  for 
example,  orthographic  projections  of  objects 
upon  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  plaoe  are 
taken  ;  whilst  in  Cartesian  coordinates  a  figure 
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ki  space  is  determined  bj  its  orthographic 
projeetionfl  on  three  rectangular  coordinate 
pLme&  In  orthographic  projection,  lines 
parallel  to  the  pliuae  of  projection  are  not 
altered  in  length,  others  are  shortened  in  the 
ratio  of  unity  to  the  cosine  of  their  inclination 
to  the  plane  of  projection.  The  area  of  the 
oithogooal  projection  of  a  flgnre  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  figore  itself  multiplied  by  the 
cosine  of  the  inclination  of  its  plane  to  that 
of  projection.  The  orthogonal  projection  of  a 
drde,  inclined  to  the  plane  of  projection,  is 
always  an  ellipse  whose  centre  is  the  projection 
of  the  cirde  8  centre,  whose  major  axis  is 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  and  parallel 
to  the  intersection  of  its  plane  with  the  plane 
of  projection,  and  whose  mmor  axis  is  of  course 
equal  to  tluit  diameter  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes. 

A.  useful  form  of  orthc^^raphic  projection, 
suitable  for  the  representation  as  well  as  for 
the  investigation  of  geometrical  figures  whose 
principal  lines,  like  those  of  a  parallelopiped, 
are  purallel  to  one  of  three  mutually  rectangu- 
lar axes,  was  invented  by  Farish,  and  termed 
isom^trieeU ;  since,  the  plane  of  projection  being 
equally  inclined  to  the  three  axes,  all  distances 
parallel  to  the  latter  are  shortened  in  the  same 
ratio,  viz.  that  of  V3  :  V2.    The  projections 
of  the  principal  lines  of  the  figure  make  an 
angle  of  120^  with  each  other.    The  prqec- 
tions  of  level  lines,  i.e.  of  lines  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  projection,  are  of  the  same  length  as 
their  originals,  and  are  necessarily  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  projections  of  one  set  of  principal 
lin««  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30*^  to  those 
of  the  other  two  sets.    The  lines  of  greatest 
slope  on  the  principal  planes  are  represented 
by  lines  parallel  to  the  projections  of  one  set 
of  principal  lines,  and  consequently  inclined  to 
those  of  the  other  two  at  an  an^le  of  60^. 
Such  lines  are  shortened  by  projection  in  the 
ratio  of  -/S  :  1.    Every  circle  on  a  principal 
plane  is  projected  into  an  ellipse  with  its  m2\)or 
axis  parallel  to  the  projections  of  the  lines  of 
level  and  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle, 
the  ratio  of  its  two  axes  being  that  of  ^/Z:  1. 
Vrsjectloii  of  tlie  Sphere.    On  account 
of  their  importance  in  the  construction  of  maps, 
charts,  &c.  we  have  reserved  for  a  short  separate 
notice  the  more  important  methods  of  projecting 
figures  traced  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

1.  Orthographic    Projection.  —  The    general 

chamcter  of  this  method  having  been  already 

explained,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  ortho- 

gnphic  projections  of  the  sphere  are  usually 

made  either  on  the  plane  of  the  equator  or  on  the 

plane  of  a  meridian.     When  on  the  plane  of  the 

equator,  the  meridians  are  all  represented  by 

straight  lines  intersecting  in  the  centre  of  the 

projection,  and  the    parallels  of  latitude   by 

circles  whoso  radii  are  respectively  equal  to 

the  cosines  of  the  latitude.     When  the  repre- 

ientatjon  is  on  the  plane  of  a  meridian  the 

other  meridians  ar»»   reprrsented  by  ellipses, 

and  the  parallels  of  latitude  by  straight  lines 
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pA«llel  to  the  diameter  of  the  projection. 
The  chief  defect  of  orthographic  projections  of 
a  hemisphere  is,  that  near  the  circumference 
of  the  representation  the  figures  are  greatly 
crowded  and  distorted. 

2.  Stereographic  Projection. — The  plane  of 
projection  nray  here  be  that  of  any  great  circle ; 
the  centre  of  projection  is  then  taken  at  one  of 
its  poles.  Accordingly  the  spherical  figure  and 
its  projection  are  inverge  to  one  another  [In- 
vbbsion]  ;  hence  all  circles  are  projected  either 
into  straight  lines  or  into  other  circles^  and  the 
angle  between  any  two  intersectinff  curves  on 
the  sphere  is  preserved  unchanged  in  the  pro- 
jection. The  first  of  these  important  proper- 
ties was  known  to  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy, 
the  former  of  whom  invented  the  prmection  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  planisphere.  The  second 
property  was  first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Halley 
in  the  Phil.  T^ans.  for  1696 ;  an  important  con* 
sequence  being  that  corresponding  small  por- 
tions of  the  spherical  figure  and  its  projection 
are  similar. 

3.  Gnomonie  or  Central  Projection. — In  this 
projection,  also  described  by  Ptolemy,  the  eye 
is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
plane  of  projection  is  a  plane  which  touches  the 
sphere  at  any  point  assumed  at  pleasure.  The 
point  of  contact  is  called  the  principal  point  \ 
and  the  projections  of  all  other  points  on  the 
sphere  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  tangents 
of  the  arcs  intercepted  between  them  and  the 
principal  point.  As  the  tangents  increaise  very 
rapidly  when  the  arcs  exceed  45°,  and  at  90^ 
become  infinite,  the  central  projection  cannot 
be  adopted  for  a  whole  hemisphere. 

A  modification  of  this  projection  consists  in 
taking  the  plane  of  one  of  the  polar  circles 
as  the  plane  of  projection.  It  is  then  called  a 
polar  prqfictton  of  the  sphere. 

4.  Glo^mlar  Projection. — This  projection  was 
proposed  by  Lahire.  The  plane  of  an^  great 
circle  being  taken  as  the  plane  of  projection, 
a  point  in  its  axis,  outside  the  sphere,  is  as- 
sumed as  the  centre  of  projection.  In  order 
that  the  representation  of  the  more  distant 
hemisphere  may  be  as  little  distorted  as  pos- 
sible, the  shortest  distance  from  the  eye  to 
the  sphere  must  have  to  the  radius  the  ratio 

I  of  the  side  to  the  diagonal  of  a  square. 

I      6.  Conical  Projection. — The  centre  of  pro- 

;  jection  being  still  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  the 

1  surface  of  projection  is  now  a  right  cone  which 
may  either  touch  the  sphere  in  a  parallel  of 
latitude  or  intersect  it  in  two  such  parallels. 

i  The  conical  surface  is  ultimately  supposed  to 
be  unfolded  into  a  plane,  when,  manifestly,  meri- 
dians will  be  represented  by  right  lines  con- 

^  verging  to  a  point,  and  parallels  of  latitude  by 
circular  arcs  around  that  point  as  centre. 

I  6.  Cylindrical  Prqjectfon. — The  centre  of 
projection  being  the  same  as  before,  the  surface 

'  of  projection  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  cylinder 
touching  the  sphere  at  the  equator.  When 
the  cylinder  is  unfolded,  meridians  and  parallels 

'  of  latitude  are  each  represented  by  parallel 
lines,  the  linos  of  longitude,  corresponding  to 
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•Q<^eessive  degrees,  being  equidistant^  and  ^t- 
pendicular  to  tiie  lines  of  latitude  whose  dis- 
tance apart  increases  rapidly  with  the  latitude. 
Muca'TOa's  pAOJScnoN  may  be  considered  as 
a  modification  of  the  presmit  one,  the  prqfectinff 
rays  being  curved  instead  of  straight. 

7.  Homoli^raphio  Pnf/eetion. — This,  like 
Hercator^s,  is  not  a  proper  projection.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  representation  of  the  sphere 
on  the  principle  of  the  oonserration  of  relatiye 
areas,  in  other  words,  so  that  the  areas  of  any 
two  portions  of  the  map  shall  haTe  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other,  as  the  areas  of  the  corre- 
sponding portions  on  the  sphere.  Flamsteed 
solyed  the  problem  approximately;  Cauchy 
investigated  it  mathematically;  and  Babinet 
has,  we  hear,  published  maps  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  Cauchy's  calculations. 

Projeotnre  (Lat  projectura).  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  jutting  or  leaning  outwards  of  the 
mouldings  and  oUier  memb^  of  architecture 
beyond  the  face  of  a  wall,  column,  pilaster, 
cornice,  &c 

Prol«p«iu  (Lat  part  of  prolabor,  I  fall 
forward).  A  protrusion  or  falling  down  of  a 
part  of  a  viscus  that  is  uncovered. 

Prolate  SplMrold.  In  Geometry,  a  sphe- 
roid produced  by  the  revolution  of  an  elapse 
about  its  major  axis ;  so  called  in  opposition 
to  th«  ohUUe  spheroid,  which  is  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  the  ellipse  about  its  minor  axis. 
[Sphskoid.] 

ProleffomeBm  (Gr.).  In  Literature,  pre- 
liminaiy  or  introductory  observations  or  dis- 
sertations prefixed  to  any  work. 

Prolegs.  In  Entomology,  the  fleshy  exarti- 
culate,  pediform,  often  retractile  organs,  which 
assist  various  larvae  in  walking  and  other  mo- 
tions, but  which  disappear  in  the  perfect  insect. 

Prolepaia  (Gr.  an  anticipation).  In  Rhe- 
toric, a  figure  by  which  the  speaker  anticipates 
and  answers  imaginary  objections  to  the  senti- 
ments which  he  is  urging. 

Froletaiiui  (Lat.  proletarius).  In  the  con- 
stitution attributed  to  Servius  TuUius,  Roman 
citizens  who  did  not  possess  the  amount  of 
property  requisite  for  aiunission  into  the  lowest 
class  were  so  called  (as  it  is  said  fi*om  proles, 
offspring^  because  they  had  only  their  children 
to  offer  to  the  state).  Hence,  in  modem  politi- 
cal language,  the  name  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  destitute  portion  of  tiie  population. 
[Capite  Censi.I 

Frologae  (Gr.  irp6\oiytni).  A  piece  in  verse 
rcciteH  before  the  representation  of  a  play,  and 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  it.     [EpiLOorB.]   I 

Prolonge  (Fr.J.  In  Artillery,  a  rope  used  ( 
to  drag  a  giin-oamage  without  the  limber,  when  i 
it  is  required  to  retire  firing  through  a  street : 
of  a  village,  or  any  narrow  defile.  I 

Froluslon  (Lat.  prolnsio).  A  classical  word  I 
which  has  been  adopted  in  a  rather  general 
sense  by  authors  unwilling  to  claim  for  their  I 
own  productions  a  more  ambitious  designation.  I 
Thus  used,  the  term  denotes  an  essay  or  pre- 1 
paratopy  exercise,  in  which  the  writer  tries  his  ! 
strength,  or  throws  out  some  preliminary  re- 1 
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PROMETHEUS 

marks  on  a  subject  which  he  intt^mls  to  treat 
more  profoundly.  The  early  and  fugitive  pieces 
of  some  poets  (as  the  CuUx  and  others  attri- 
buted to  Viigil)  have  been  termed,  by  criticB, 
their  prolutiona. 

Wrami&tbmmmmm  A  term  applied  to  papcv 
matches  enclosing  small  glass  tubes  contaimng 
concentrated  snlphnric  add,  and  sorrounded 
with  an  inflammable  mixture,  which  becomes 
ignited  on  sufficient  pressure  being  applied  to 
break  the  glass  tube. 

PrtMnetbeos  (Gr.).  In  the  Hesiodic  T^eo- 
ffony,  a  son  of  the  Titan  lapetus ;  but  accord- 
ing to  iEschylus,  a  son  of  Themis  {law).  It 
is  impossible  to  harmonise  the  legends  of  his 
life  and  acta.  In  the  tale  of  .£»:hylus,  Pro- 
metheus, the  fort-thinker  (as  his  brother  Ept* 
metheus  is  one  who  takes  counsel  after  the 
event),  feels  compassion  for  the  misery  of  men, 
who  know  neither  how  to  cook  food  or  to  build 
houses.  Having  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  he 
imparts  the  gift  to  mortals,  who  are  now  taught 
by  him  the  arts  necessary  to  civilise  and  to 
sweeten  life.  This  myth,  it  is  obvious,  conveys 
an  idea  altogether  opposed  to  that  of  the  He- 
siodic  Ages,  in  which  men  are  represented  as 
beginning  with  a  golden  existence  and  gradually 
degenerating.  The  favour  shown  to  men  by 
Prometheus  rouses  the  anger  of  Zeus,  who 
forgets  the  aid  received  from  him  in  the  war 
against  Cronos.  Zeus  bids  Hermes  to  chain 
ftometheus  on  the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  where  an 
eagle  perpetually  gnaws  his  liver.-  While  Pro- 
metheus is  there  exposed,  lo  in  her  wandering 
comes  to  him,  and  learns  that  from  her  is  to 
spring  his  future  deliverer  Heracles.  But  the 
wrath  of  Zeus  was  not  yet  satiated.  Prome- 
theus had  warned  his  brother  Epimetheus 
to  receive  no  gift  from  the  gods;  but  Zous 
ordered  Hefhjbstus  to  mould  a  virgin  who 
should  receive  some  grace  from  each  of  the 
gods.  Thus  invested  with  all  the  charms  that 
could  attract  men,  Pandora  was  presented  by 
Athena  to  Epimetheus,  who  received  her  into 
his  house,  in  which  lay  the  cask  containing 
under  its  closed  lid  all  the  evils  that  may 
aflBict  mankind.  Pandora  raised  the  cover, 
and  all  the  evils  flew  out  Fright-ened  at 
the  result.  Pandora  replaced  the  lid  and  made 
Hope  a  prisoner  in  the  cask,  and  thus  deprived 
men  of  all  alleviation  of  their  sufferings. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  contended  that  the 
shutting-up  of  Hope  within  the  cask  was  an 
act  of  mercy,  and  that,  as  the  escape  of  Hope 
would  have  left  men  to  utter  despair.  Pandora 
was  bidden  by  Zeus  to  replace  the  lid ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  the  line  which  contains  this 
command  is  very  doubtful;  while  the  wholo 
legend  represents  Zeus  as  inexorably  hostile 
to  men,  and  as  unlikely  to  interfere'  in  their 
behalf.  In  Mr.  Grote's  opinion,  the  point  ia 
one  which  does  not  admit  of  question.  'Pan- 
dora,* he  says,  *  does  not,  in  Hesiod,  hring  vifh 
her  the  cask.  .  .  The  case  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  closed  bag  of  unfavourable  winds  which 
Mollis  gives  into  the  hands  of  Odysseus,  and 
which  the  guilty  companions  of  the  latter  force 
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opesi  to  the  entire  nun  of  his  hopes.  .  .  .  The 
diieasM  and  erils  are  inoperatiTe  so  long  as 
thej  nmain  shot  np  in  the  cask ;  the  same 
Biiehief-making  inflaence  which  lets  them  out 
to  their  ealamitons  work,  takes  care  that  Hope 
thall  stall  eontinue  a  powerless  prisoner  in  the 
inside,*    {IKstory  of  Greece,  part  i.  ch.  iii.) 

In  some  yersions  of  the  myth  Athena  is  the 
•eoomplioe  of  Promethens  in  the  theft  of  fire, 
tad  his  tartores  on  Caucasus  are  a  punishment 
fat  his  unlawful  lore  which  is  returned  by  the 
Tiigin  child  of  Zens.  [Minisbta..]  In  other 
l£gnids  Prometheus  is  oilled  the  father  of 
DircAUOir,  whom  he  warns  to  build  the  ark 
which  saTcs  from  the  flood  the  scanty  remnant 
of  mankind.  After  the  flood,  Prometheus  made 
mm  from  mud,  and  the  winds  breathed  life 
into  them. 

Another  cause  for  the  feud  between  Zeus 
and  Prometheus  is  giren  in  an  institutional 
legend  which  accounts  for  the  portion  of  each 
Bseriiiee  assigned  to  the  gods.  Prometheus, 
Wining  men  that  their  substance  would  be 
wasted  if  they  consumed  the  Tictims  with  flre, 
slew  an  ox,  and,  diTiding  the  body,  placed  the 
eotnuls  and  flesh  under  the  skin,  and  the  bones 
under  the  fat^  Zeus,  beinff  bidden  to  lay  his 
hand  on  the  portion  which  he  desired  for  him- 
self took  the  fat,  and  his  rage  was  kindUied 
when  he  found  that  henceforth  the  bones  were 
to  be  his  share,  while  the  flesh  belonged  to 
m«n.  This  reision  represents  Zeus  as  taking 
away  in  consequence  the  gift  of  fire,  with 
which  men  had  already  been  made  familiar. 

In  the  Hindu  traditions,  the  Pramantha  is 
the  wooden  chum  used  for  kindling  fire  with 
dried  pieces  of  wood. 

yiwiilMMij  Vote.  A  note  or  writing  by 
which  one  or  more  persons  promise  to  pay  a 
cfTtaan  specified  stun  of  money  at  a  certain 
date.  Siich  documents,  if  drawn  on  proper 
stamps,  are  legal  negotiable  instruments  enjoy- 
ing the  same  priyileges  as  bills.  No  negotiable 
or  transferable  bill  or  note  (not  being  a  draft 
oB  a  banker)  can  be  lawfully  drawn  or  made 
fur  any  sum  under  20s. 

ffiwiMMiliiHj  (Lat  promontorium,  from 
mens,  a  motmtam).  In  Geography,  a  point  of 
land,  whether  hig^  or  low,  projecting  mto  the 
sea.     [Capb.] 

>■— mtuiMf  (Lat.  promptuarium,  a  gtcre- 
Aoiutf).  In  literature,  a  title  sometimes  given 
to  walks  of  the  class  of  summaries,  hand- 
tmoks,  snd  the  like,  in  which  subjects  are  so 
vnnged  ss  to  be  prompt,  or  ready  for  use. 

Vv«anilcatiaa  (liat.  promulgatio).  In 
Jozispnidence  (though  not  strictly  in  English 
Iaw),  the  name  eommonly  given  to  the  acts 
of  pQb!i<nition  of  laws  and  ^er  instruments 
frt>m  the  date  of  which  (unless  otherwise  roe- 
^^j  jtnmded  therein)  they  become  vafid. 
Thu,  m  France,  a  law  becomes  executable  as 
*Mi  as  it  is  inserted  in  the  printed  BuUetin 

i^oiiiMiula  (lAt).  The  name  of  the  sucto- 
no«s  organ  of  the  Hemipterous  insects,  formed 
^  the  BoioD  of  the  two  jaws  {maxiUa)  to  the 
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!  lower  lip,  which  they  embrace ;  thus  forming  a 
'lointed  organ,  containing  four  long  capillary 
lancets  and  a  short  tongue. 

Pronaoa  (Gr.).  In  Ancient  Architecture, 
the  front  pordi  of  a  temple.  This  corresponded 
with  the  Nabthbx  of  the  early  Christians. 
[Naos.] 

Pronator  ICnsolea  (Lat.  prono,  /  make 
prone).  Those  which  are  used  in  turning  the 
palm  of  the  hand  downwards. 

FroBomi  (Lat.  pronomen).  In  Chrammar, 
a  part  of  speech  used  in  the  stead  of  nouns,  to 
ayoid  needless  or  inconyenient  specification. 
Pronouns  are  divided  into  substantive  or  per- 
eonal,  and  a^'eetive;  the  latter  including  poe- 
sessive,  demonstrative,  relative,  indefinite,  and 
interrogative  pronouns. 

Froof  (Fr.  ^preuve,  from  Lat.  probo,  /  irp 
r  test).    In  Engraving,  an  impression  taken 
from  an  engraving  to  prove  the  state  of  it  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  executiDg  it ;  also  one  taken 
before  the  letters  are  engraved  on  the  plate. 

PsooF.  In  Printing,  an  impression  of  a 
sheet  of  a  work  on  which  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes are  marked  for  the  purpose  of  being 
corrected.  Proofs  are :  first  prvof,  which  is 
the  impression  taken  with  afi  the  errors  of 
workmanship.  After  this  it  is  read  by  the 
copy,  and  the  errors  having  been  corrected, 
another  impression  is  printed  with  more  care, 
to  send  to  the  author ;  this  is  termed  a  clean 
proof.  On  it  he  makes  his  corrections  and 
alterations:  when  those  are  altered  in  the 
types,  another  proof  is  printed  (on  the  paper 
proposed  for  printing  the  work,  so  as  to  settle 
the  marffin),  and  read  over  carefully,  previously 
to  the  whole  number  being  printed  o£f ;  this  is 
called  aha  press  proof 

Vboof,  I^EviDEircB;  HisroRiOALCBEDiBiLrrT.l 

Proof  of  Ordnaneo.  All  guns  are  proved 
at  Woolwich  before  being  issued  for  service. 
The  tests  are  instrumental,  water  (for  muzzle- 
loadmg  guns  only),  and  fire  proof.  Any  gun 
failing  to  reach  the  standard  of  any  of  the  tests 
is  returned  for  alteration  or  rej'ected. 

Proof  Spirit.  A  mixture  of  equal  weights 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  water;  the  specific 
gravity  of  such  a  mixture  is  0*917 ;  but  that 
of  the  proof  spirit  of  commerce  is  0920  at  60®. 
The  term  ^ww)/ appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
gunpowder  test.  Spirit  was  poured  over  gun- 
powder and  the  vapour  infiamed:  if  it  fired 
the  gunpowder,  it  was  over-proof;  if  it  burnt 
without  igniting  the  powder,  owing  to  the  re- 
siduary water  rendering  the  powder  damp,  it 
was  said  to  be  under-proof.  The  weakest 
spirit  capable  of  firing  gunpowder  was  the 
proof  spirit  of  pharmacy,  specific  gravity  0*920. 

[AjLCOUOL;   HTDBO]fBTEB.J 

Propaedentloo  (Gr.  irpormSe^,  I  instruct 
beforehand),  A  term  used  by  German  writers 
to  signify  the  preliminary  learning  connected 
with  any  art  or  science. 

Propaganda  (Lat.).  The  name  given  to 
an  association,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  congrega- 
tion Be  propaaandd  Fide,  established  at  Rome 
by  Gregory  X  V.  in  1622,  for  diffusing  a  know- 
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PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL 
leilge  of  Catholic  or  Papal  Christiamty  throiigh- 
out  the  world.  It  iB  a  oommittee  of  eaidinals 
and  special  agents  of  the  pope,  under  whose 
presidency  it  meets  ererj  week.  Its  duties 
are,  the  snperintendence  and  assistance  of 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the 
maintenance  of  recent  converts,  the  publica- 
tion of  religions  works  in  foreign  languages, 
^e.  Deriyed  from  this  celebrated  society, 
the  name  propaganda  is  applied  in  modem 
political  langnage  as  a  term  of  reproach  to 
secret  assodations  for  the  spread  of  opinions 
and  principles  which  are  viewed  by  most 
governments  with  horror  and  aversion. 

PropairattoB  of  tbe  Oospel  tii  Vnraicn 
PartSf  Soetety  for  the.    [Socxnns.] 

Propaffattoii  of  Plaats.  The  greater 
number  of  plants  are  propagated  naturally  by 
means  of  seeds.  Many  pluits,  however,  in- 
crease by  extending  over  the  surface,  on  which 
they  take  root  by  the  production  of  runners 
or  lateral  shoots,  which  spread  along  the 
surface,  and  root  at  the  joints  or  buds,  from 
whidi  they  send  up  new  plants ;  by  the  deve- 
lopement  of  suckers  or  side  shoots  from  the 
roots  ;  and  by  various  other  natural  means. 

Artificially,  plants  are  propagated  by  seed, 
by  runners,  suckers,  ofl&ets,  dividing  the  tubers, 
layers,  cuttings,  grafting,  budding,  inarching, 
&c.  Seeds  are  gathered  when  mature,  and 
sown  on  recently  stirred  soil,  and  eoveied  to 
different  depths,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
seed,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation, 
and  other  cireumstances.  The  plants  formed 
by  nmners  are  separated  from  the  parent  plant 
by  cutting  through  the  nmner,  and  removing 
the  young  plant,  m  order  to  place  it  elsewhere. 
Suckers,  sUps,  or  side  shoots  from  the  roots, 
are  separated  from  the  parent  plant  by  being 
gUppea  down,  or  cut  of^  so  as  to  cany  with 
them  a  portion  of  fibrous  roots;  and  th^  are 
afterwards  planted  in  suitable  soil,  &c  Offsets 
are  small  bulbs  which  are  produced  round  the 
base  of  larger  ones,  and,  beinff  taken  off  and 
planted,  become  plants.  7\tSfrs  are  under- 
ground stems,  containing  leaf-buds ;  and  these 
may  be  separated  and  planted  entire,  or  cut 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  buds,  in  either 
of  which  cases  new  plants  will  be  formed. 
Layers  are  branches  or  shoots  of  either  woody 
or  herbaceous  plants,  which  are  bent  down,  and 
a  portion  of  their  length  buried  a  few  inches 
in  the  soil ;  that  portion  having  been  previous- 
ly wounded  by  cutting,  bruisiuff,  or  twisting, 
▼hieh,  by  checking  the  descent  of  the  sap,  gives 
rise^  after  a  certain  period,  to  the  production 
of  roots.  After  these  roots  are  formed,  the 
portion  of  the  layer  which  has  produced  them 
IS  separated  from  the  main  stock  or  parent 
plant,  and  planted  by  itself.  Cuttings  are 
porfions  of  shoots,  either  of  ligneous  or  her- 
baoeotti  plants,  entirely  separated  from  the 
parent  and  planted  under  suitable  conditions, 
iHiich  vaiT  with  different  species.  They  are 
made  of  the  young  shoots  with  the  leaves  on, 
or  of  the  ripened  wood  either  with  or  without 
its  Isaves;  and  after  they  have,  either  in  a 
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herbaceous  state  with  the  leaves  on,  or  with 
the  wood  mature  and  with  or  wiUiout  the 
leaves,  been  properly  prepared  and  planted, 
they  form  roots  at  their  lower  extremity,  each 
cutting  becoming  a  perfect  plant.  In  general, 
cuttings  should  be  taken  from  those  snoots  of 
a  plant  which  are  nearest  the  soil ;  because, 
from  the  moisture  and  shade  there,  such 
shoots  are  more  predisposed  to  emit  roots  than 
those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant ;  neither 
excessively  vigorous  nor  very  weakly  shoots 
should  be  chosen,  and  the  young  or  last-fonned 
shoots  are  in  most  cases  to  be  taken  in  pre- 
ference to  older  shoots,  though  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
nearly  matured  before  being  removed.  The 
cutting  is  to  be  prepared  by  paring  away 
with  a  veiy  sharp  knife  its  lower  extremity 
just  below  a  joint,  the  lenticels  or  root-buds 
being  there  most  abundant.  When  the  cut- 
ting is  planted,  the  principal  part  of  the  art 
consists  in  making  it  quite  firm  at  the  lower 
extremity,  so  as  completely  to  exclude  the  air 
from  the  wounded  section.  Cuttings  emit  roots 
at  this  section,  either  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  aoeitmulated  sap  in  the  cutting,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ripened  wood  in  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs ;  or  m  consequence  of  the  joint 
action  of  the  accumulated  sap  and  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  case  of  cuttings  of  soft  wood  with  the 
leaves  on,  and  in  a  living  state.  A  few  plants 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  leaves,  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  being  slipped  off  from  the 

{)9rent  plant,  and  probably  containing  the 
atent  embryos  of  buds ;  and  some  plants  are 
increased  by  fhigments  of  the  fieshy  leaves 
themselves,  as  in  Begonia  and  Gloxinia, 

Grafting  and  budding  are  processes  which 
have  been  already  explaineoL  [BtmniNo; 
Gbaptino.]  Inarching  mav  be  described  as  a 
species  of  grafting,  in  which  the  scion  is  not 
separated  from  the  parent  plant  till  it  has 
b€KX>me  united  with  the  stock. 

Vropeds.  The  name  given  by  Eirby  to  the 
soft,  fleshy,  inarticulate,  pediform  appendages 
of  certain  larvs,  placed  behind  the  true  feet, 
and  disappearing  in  the  mature  insects. 

Vropaller.    [Stram  Navioation.] 

FropempttooB  (Gr.  from  wpefH/arrw,  I  send 
forth).  In  literature,  a  poetical  address  to 
one  about  to  depart  on  a  journey.  Perhaps  the 
finest  in  existence  is  that  of  Schiller  to  the  duke 
of  Weimar  when  about  to  visit  France. 

Proper.  In  Heraldiy,  any  object  repre- 
sented of  its  natural  colour  is  so  termed. 

Proper  Motion.  In  Astronomy,  the  real 
motion  of  the  sun  and  stars  through  space,  i\s 
opposed  to  apparent  motion,  produced  by  the 
actual  movement  of  the  earth.  It  was  firat 
suspected  by  Halley  in  171$.  (Phil.  Trans. 
vol.  XXX.  pp.  736-8.) 

Propei'tj«  In  Logic,  a  predicable  which 
denotes  something  essentially  conjoined  to  the 
essence  of  the  jpecies.  There  are  enimierat4>d 
in  books  on  logic  four  kinds  of  propeity,  which 
are  termed  tmivirsalt  but  not  pseuUar;  peeu^ 
Har,  but  not  wuv§nal;  univirsai  and  peeu* 
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Uar;  umivmMl  and  peculiar,  btU  not  at  ewry 
Ami  Hie  lut  kind  is  more  properly  desig- 
intedMMeitfMif.     [Looio;  Prbdicablr.] 

ffNplMt.  The  Greek  word  vpo^^ns  de- 
mtod  itzictly  one  who  speaks  for  anotlier,  and 
ts^eaaStj  one  idio  speaks  for  a  god  and  inter- 
pnts  his  will  to  men.  Thus  Teiresias  is  called 
bj  Pindar  the  prophet  or  interpreter  of  Zens, 
ud  the  Pythian  priestess  is  called  the  prophetess 
of  ApoDo,  and  poets  the  prophets  or  interpreters 
of  tM  Moses.  In  the  if ew  Testament  the  word 
is  used  oommonlj  by  St.  Pftol  and  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  signify  an  interpreter  of 
SciiyUue,  a  preacher.  (liddell  and  Scott» 
Grik  amd  Engli»h  Lexicon,  s.v.  wpo^4rnis). 
Jb  the  Hebrew  Scriplores,  persons  who  de- 
dtred  the  will  of  Ood  are  called  at  first 
men^  smd  afterwards  nabif  or  propkets,  who 
■pofco  as  mored  by  the  S^nrit  of  God;  bnt 
toodvcj  '  in  its  more  eztensiye  meaning  oom- 
proonded  the  whole  oonrse  of  religions  ednea- 
tioo,'  this  instmction  being  giren  in  schools 
caDed  the  sdiools  of  the  prophets.  The  ont- 
vud  gesteres  of  the  prophets  indicated  some- 
tincs  an  ezeitoment  not  unlike  that  of  the  Py- 
thisB  priestess,  as  in  the  instances  recorded  of 
KiogSaoL  (1  Sam.  x.  11 ;  six.  24.)  The  word 
fnpkcGjf  was  also  nsed  to  express  the  occur- 
rence of  marrelloas  erents.  Thus  the  body  of 
Etisha  is  mnid.  to  haye  prophesied,  in  reference 
to  the  rcfrirification  of  the  dead  Moabite  on 
eoming  into  contact  with  his  bones.  A  further 
nesning  of  the  word  was  that  of  prediction  or 
the  foretelling  of  future  erents ;  and  the  Book 
of  JoDah,  which  relates  the  disappointment  and 
ifidignatioiB  of  the  prophet  at  the  non-fnlftlment 
of  Im  prophecy  in  its  literal  meaning,  seems 
foinftea  at  an  exaggerated  theory  then  preva- 
W  re^weting  this  characteristic.  The  great 
B«4)rFW  prophets  were,  pre-eminently,  fearless 
Bpintnal  teachers,  who  appeared  among  their 
cosntiymen  to  declare  the  Dirine  Will  at  all 
easts  and  at  erery  sacrifice,  and  to  assert  the 
»»iH^Bfift  of  a  moral  law  which  godless  rulers 
asd  a  superstitions  people  were  tempted  to 
ipMrs  or  to  defy.  'But)  setting  aside  their 
l^mne  eommission,  the  prophets  wero  the  great 
fOMtifiitioiial  patriots  of  the  Jewish  state ;  the 
champions  of  virtue,  liberty,  justice,  and  the 
strict  obeerrance  of  the  dyil  and  religious  law, 
gainst  the  iniquities  of  the  kines  and  of  the 
people.'  (Milman,  Hittery  of  the  Jette,  book 
viii.)  The  Old  Testament  contains  sixteen 
prophetieal  books,  tiz.  those  of  the  four  termed 
the  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  £zf>kiel, 
Banwl,  and  Uie  tweWe  lesser  prophets,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
^i^kkukj  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Kaladii. 

VN^kylaelle  (Or.  irpo^Xajrrac^f,  from 
wp^feJU^yw,  /  drfend).  In  Medicine,  this  term 
it  i»ed  to  denote  the  means  employed  to  pre- 
Tnitdisttse. 

>MO|pi— ie  A«ld«    Metacetie  add,    Meta- 

oUmie  oekL    A  erystalline  acid  closely  related 

to  antie  add  and  formed  by  oxidising  oleic  acid. 

It  is  abo  produced  by  the  reaction  of  cyanide  of 
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ethyl  and  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  by 
the  action  of  sodium  ethyl  upon  carbonic  acid. 

Vropolla  (Gr.).  A  name  applied  to  the  sub- 
stance employed  by  bees  in  closing  up  crevices 
in  their  hiyes,  and  in  strengthening  the  mar- 
gins of  the  cells  of  the  comb.  It  is  a  glutin- 
ous resin,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  in  time  acquires  a  firm 
consistence.  It  is  collected  from  the  wild 
poplar  and  other  trees.     [Hiyes.] 

Proportion  (Lat.  proportio).  In  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry,  the  equality  or  similitude 
of  ratios ;  four  numbers  or  magnitudes  being 
said  to  be  proportional,  or  in  proportion,  when 
the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second  is  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  the  third  to  the  fourth,  or  when 
the  first  divided  by  the  second  gives  the  same 
quotient  as  the  third  divided  bv  the  fourth. 

The  definition  of  proportion  has  given  rise  to 
much  controversy  among  writers  on  the  elements 
of  Geometiy.  Euclid's  celebrated  definition  in 
the  fifth  book,  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  its  ingenuity  and  exactness,  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  much  too  complicated  and  refined 
to  be  understood  by  beginners ;  and  accordingly 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute 
for  it  one  moro  intelligible ;  but,  on  accoxmt  of 
the  difficulty  of  defining  the  term  ratio  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  include  inconmiensurable  quan- 
tities, none  of  these  attempts  can  be  said  to 
have  been  perfectly  successful.  This  imper- 
fection, however,  must  be  understood  as  be- 
longing merely  to  the  metaphysical  accuracy  of 
the  definition,  for  many  of  the  treatises  which 
have  been  eompos<>d  with  the  view  of  super- 
seding Euclid's  have  all  the  simplicity  and 
elegance  which  can  be  desired.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  may  consult  Barrow's  Mathe- 
maticalLectureSy  the  notes  to  Playfair's  Euclid, 
Camerer^s  Euclid,  Berlin  1825;  De  Morgan 
On  the  Connexion  of  Number  and  Magnitude, 
1836 ;  and  the  artide  *  Proportion'  in  the  Penny 
CycUipiBdia. 

Proportion  consists  of^  at  least,  four  terms ; 
of  these  the  two  which  constitute  the  antecedents, 
as  well  as  the  two  which  form  the  consequents 
of  the  equal  ratios,  are  said  to  be  homdogoue 
terms.  When,  in  a  proportion,  the  antecedent 
of  one  ratio  is  equal  to  the  consequent  of  the 
other,  the  three  unequal  magnitudes  are  said  to 
be  continual  proportionals ;  in  other  cases  the 
proportion  is  said  to  be  discrete.  Two  quan- 
tities of  the  same  kind  are  said  to  be  directly 
proportional  to  two  other  quantities  like  each 
other  and  respectively  related  to  the  first,  when 
in  equal  ratios  the  two  related  quantities  aro 
either  both  antecedents  or  both  consequents. 
When  the  quantity  related  to  the  antecedent  of 
one  ratio,  however,  is  the  consequent  of  the 
other,  the  proportion  is  said  to  be  inverse,  and 
two  of  the  magnitudes  are  said  to  be  inversely 
or  reciprocally  proportional  to  their,  respec- 
tively, related  magnitudes. 

It  is  a  property  of  proportional  numbers, 

derived  immediately  from  the  definition,  that 

the  product  of  the  first  and  fourth  terms  is 

equal  to  the  product  of  the  second  and  third. 
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Hence,  when  three  terms  of  a  proportion  are 
giyen,  the  fourth  can  be  found.  This  is  the 
object  of  all  questions  in  the  Rule  of  Three. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  exclusiTely  to 
geometrical  proportion ;  i.  e.  when  the  proportion 
consists  in  the  equality  of  ratios.  Writers  on 
arithmetic  also  mention  arithmetical  proportion, 
and  harnumical  proportion,  for  which  see  the 
respective  terms.  [Abithueticax  Pboobbs- 
sioir;  Harmonic  Pbogbesston.] 

Pboportion.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  most 
proper  relation  of  the  measure  of  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole.  The  Greeks  used  the 
word  ffvfjkfitTpia  (symmetry),  to  express  this 
idea.  In  many  instances  proportion  may  be 
considered  almost  synonymous  with  fitness, 
though  there  is  a  distinction  between  them; 
since  every  form  susceptible  of  proportion  may 
be  considered  either  with  respect  to  its  whole 
as  connected  with  the  end  designed,  or  with 
respect  to  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to 
the  end.  In  the  first  case,  fitness  is  the  thing 
considered ;  in  the  second,  proportion.  Fitness, 
therefore,  expresses  the  general  relation  of 
means  to  an  end,  and  proportion  the  proper 
relation  of  parts  to  an  end.  It  is  hence  need- 
less to  dwell  on  the  intimate  connection  that 
exists  between  beauty  and  proportion,  in  all 
complex  forms. 

VroporttoBSf  Beflnlte.  In  Chemistry. 
[Affinitt.] 

Propertlonal  Compasses.  Compasses 
with  two  pairs  of  opposite  legs,  by  which 
distances  are  enlarged  or  diminished  in  any 
proportion.     • 

Propertlonal  SiOffaiithms  or  Xrf>vlstlo 
XiOiTi^tliiiis.  This  name  was  given  to  tables 
(intended  to  be  used  with  the  old  Nautical 
Almanac)  by  which  the  fourth  proportional  to 
three  given  numbers,  of  which  the  first  never 
Taried,  could  be  conveniently  fotmd.  They  are 
now  rarely  used. 

Proportloiial  Parts.  A  name  given  in 
logarithmic  and  other  tables,  to  other  small 
tables  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
interpolation.  In  each  set  of  tables,  the  use 
of  the  table  of  proportional  parts  is  usually 
fiilly  explained. 

Proportional  Soales.    [Scai.b6.] 

Proporttonals.  The  terms  of  a  proportion ; 
of  these  the  first  and  last  are  the  extremes,  and 
the  intermediate  the  means,  or  the  mean  when 
the  proportion  consists  of  only  three  terms. 
(Pbopobtion.] 

ProposltioB.  In  the  scholastic  system  of 
Loffic,  a  proposition  is  defined  a  sentence 
indicative;  i.e.  a  sentence  which  affirms  or 
denies.  Thus,  sentences  in  the  form  of  com- 
mand or  question  are  excluded  from  the  cha- 
racter of  propositions.  Logical  propositions  are 
said  to  be  divided,  first,  according  to  substance, 
into  categorical  and  hypothetical ;  secondly,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  into  affirmative  and  negative ; 
thirdly,  according  to  quantity,  into  universal  and 
particular,  1.  A  categorical  proposition  a£Srms 
or  denies  absolutely,  as  'Man  is  mortaL'  A 
.hypothetical  proposition  is  defined  to  be  two  or 
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j  more  categoricals  united  by  a  coi\junction,  as 
I  'If  Caius  is  man,  he  is  mortaL'    There  are 
several  sorts  of  hypothetical  propositions :  con- 
'  ditumal,  disjunctive,  causal,  &c.    But  all  dis- 
junctive hypotheticals  may  be  resolved  into  two 
or  more  conditional  propositions,  'Either  A  is  B 
or  C  is  D,'  being  equivalent  to  '  If  A  is  not  B,  0 
is  I),'  and  '  If  C  is  not  D,  A  is  B/  Hence  thi»ir 
disjunctive  character  arises  only  from  their 
form,  their  meaning  being  in  ail  cases  con- 
ditionaL    In  such  propositions  no  assertion  is 
made  of  the  truth  of  either  proposition,  all  that 
is  maintained  being  the  mferribility  of  the 
one  £rom  the  other.    Thus  in  the  proposition, 
'  If  the  Koran  comes  from  Grod,  Mahomet  is  the 
prophet  of  God/  the  real  subject  of  predication 
i  is  the  whole  proposition,  '  Mahomet  is  the  pro- 
phet of  Gkxl,'  the  affirmation  being  that  this 
IS  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  proposition, 
'  The  Koran  comes  from  God.'  Hence  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  hypothetical  propositions  are 
names  of  propositions.   (Mill,  System  of  Logic.) 
2.   An  amrmatiTe  proposition  is  one  whose  co- 
pula (or  conjunction)  is  affirmative,  as  '  Man  is 
mortal;'  a  negative  proposition  has  a  negative 
copula,  as  *  Tyrants  are  not  happy.*     8.  A  uni- 
versal proposition  is  when  the  predicate  is  said 
of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  as  '  All  men  are 
mortal,*  *  Caius  is  mortal ;  *  a  particular,  when 
it  is  said  of  part  of  the  subject  only,  as  '  Some 
men  are  rich.'    To  these  two  species  may  be 
added  the  indefinite  proposition,  when  the  sub- 
ject has  no  sign  of  universality  or  particularity, 
or  is  a  singular  noun,  which  is  either  universal  or 
particular  according  to  the  matter.    The  matter 
of  a  proposition  is  said  to  be  either  necessary, 
impossible,  or  contingent ;  and  if  the  matter  of  an 
indefinite  proposition  be  either  of  the  two  former, 
it  is  equivalent  to  a  universal ;  if  the  last,  to 
a  particular:   e.g.  'birds  fiy,'  i.e.   all  birds 
— universal.    *  No  birds  are  quadrupeds ; '  here 
the  matter  is  impossible,  and  the  proposition 
universal.     'Birds  sing,'  i.e.  some  birds— par- 
ticular.   The  fourfold  division  of  propositions 
according  to  quality  and  quantity  is  denoted  bj 
arbitrary  signs;  e.g.  A  stands  for  a  universal 
affirmative,  in  the  logic  used  at  Oxford ;  £  for 
a  universal  negative;  I  for  a  particular  afiSf- 
mative ;  O  for  a  particular  negative.    A  cate- 
gorical proposition  is  composed  of  two  terms 
united  by  a  copula.     [Tbrm  ;  Copula.]     The 
first  term,  i.e.    that  of  which  the   other   is 
affirmed  or  denied,  is  the  subject;  the  other 
(that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  respecting 
the  first)  the  predicate.     In  the  collocation  of 
our  lanfi^uage,  the   subject  usually,   but   not 
invariably,    precedes    the    predicate.     Thus, 
'  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  (subject)  is  great  * 
(predicate),  is  transposed  into  *  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians.'  In  some  languages,  as  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  latter  form  of  collocation  is  not 
less  natural  or  usual  than  the  former.    When 
the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  a  common  term 
[Trrh],  it  is  said  to  be  distributed,  when  the 
universal  sijpi  (all,  no,  every,  &c.)  is  prefixed  and. 
the  proposition  is  consequently  universal.     Hlq 
predicate  is  said  to  be  distributed  in  all  ne« 
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gmtire  but  not  in  affirmative  propositions,  inas- 
rnuch  as  a  negative  proposition  denies  that  anj 
part  of  the  predicate  agrees  with  the  sulgect, 
vhereas  an  affirmative  can  never  assert  that 
erery  part  of  the  predicate  agrees  with  the 
subject;  i.e.  can  never  do  so  necessarilj,  b^ 
the  logical  force  of  the  proposition,  although  it 
jnzj  undoubtedly  happen  that  the  predicate 
a^^rees  with  the  suhgect  and  with  nothing  else : 
e.;^.  *  Caesar  was  the  first  Roman  emperor.* 
Two  propositions  are  said  to  be  opposed,  when, 
having  the  same  subject  or  predicate,  they 
■Hff»>r  m  quantity,  in  qnality,  or  in  both.  The 
r-vo  oniversals  (A  and  E)  are  termed  contraries 
to  each  other;  the  two  particulars  (I  and  0) 
euhetmtraries  J  Uie  universals  and  particulars 
(A  and  £,  I  and  O)  subalterns ;  A  and  0,  or  E 
and  I  (those  which  differ  both  in  quantity  and 
quality),  contradictories,  A  proposition  is  said 
to  be  converted  when  its  terms  are  transposed ; 
i.e.  when  the  subject  is  made  the  predicate,  and 
the  predicate  the  subject.     [Convkksion.] 

tions  relate  not  to  words  or  to  our  ideas  of  things, 
bat  to  things  or  facts,  in  other  words  to  phe- 
nomena ;  aU  propositions,  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, being  assertions  that  of  two  phenomena 
one  agrtfes  with,  or  includes,  or  is  connected 
with  the  other,  or  that  it  does  not  so  sgree  with 
it.  The  pn^xmtion  *Fire  burns'  cannot  be 
lYsolved  into  the  assertion  that  our  idea  of  fire 
reuses  our  idea  of  heat:  it  can  mean  onlj  that 
the  natural  phenomenon  fire  causes  or  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  natural  phenomenon  heat.  If 
we  wish  to  assert  anytning  respecting  ideas, 
we  speak  of  those  ideas  by  name,  as  when  we 
say,  *  The  ideas  entertained  of  the  Deity  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  characters  of  mankind.' 
*  The  notion,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  that  what  is  of 
primary  importance  to  the  logician  in  a  pro- 
position is  the  relation  between  the  two  ideas 
corresponding  to  the  subject  and  predicate 
^instead  of  the  relation  between  the  two  phe- 
nomena which  they  respectively  express)  seems 
one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  ever  introduced 
into  the  philosophv  of  logic' 

PBOPOsmoir.  In  Mathematics,  a  theorem 
proposed  to  be  demonstrated,  or  a  problem  in 
which  something  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

>i»yayatoi.  A  Roman  magistrate,  bearing 
to  the  i»stor  the  relation  which  the  prooon- 
««1  bore  to  the  oonsul.  [Paogoksul.]  Under 
the  emperors,  propraetors,  as  distinguished  firom 
TirocoDsnls»  were  appointed  as  governors  to  the 
nvpenal  prorinces,  Uie  latter  being  the  servants 
of  the  senate. 

>r«yylwa  (Clr.  vpevi^ata).  Strictly,  the 
entrance  to  a  temple  or  sacred  enclosure.  But 
vbcD  the  term  is  not  spedally  used  of  £|gyptaan 
ttfviples,  it  denotes  generally  the  entrance  to 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  These  propylaea  were 
completed  in  the  time  of  Perides,  b.  c.  432,  the 
coA  being  upwards  of  2,000  talents.  The 
building  was  xn  the  Doric  style,  and  the  archi- 
f^t  was  lincsides.  (Leake,  Topography,  c. 
^il;  BenU,  LJeropole  eCJiUnes\  Edinburgh 
&twm\  July  1869.) 
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Prorogation  (I^t  prorogatio).  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  parliament  from  one  sitting  to 
another  b^  command  of  the  crown,  whereby  all 
business  is  suspended,  and  proceedings,  with 
one  ortwo  exceptions,  quashed.  [PARUAMEirr.l 

Vrosoenlnm  (Gr.  wpoo-K^vtoy,  &om  fcp6,  and 
ffKifirti,  a  tent).  In  Architecture,  the  frontispiece, 
or  part  in  a  theatre  where  the  drop  scene  sepa- 
rates the  stage  from  the  audience ;  it  is  situated 
beyond  the  orchestra.  In  ancient  theatres  it 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  stage. 

Froooiiptioii  (Lat  proscriptio,  an  out" 
lawry).  The  most  vindictive  species  of  pro- 
scription was  that  introduced  by  Sylla  when  he 
wrested  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  Marian 
faction.  It  consisted  in  making  out  a  list  of 
persons  supposed  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  state, 
and  getting  a  sentence  of  condemnation  passed, 
whi<£  made  it  imUwful  to  harbour  them.  By 
these  measures  thousands  of  citizens  perished 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome.  The  most  celebrated 
proscription  was  that  of  the  triumvirs,  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  which  Cicero  was  slain. 

Vroflo  (Lat.  prorsa  oratio;  from  prorsus, 
adv.,  direct  or  straightforward).  In  Literature, 
all  language  not  in  verse.  Prose  diction,  to  be 
good,  or  even  admissible,  in  ordinary  criticism, 
must  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion as  to  style,  cadence,  && 

Vroseontlon  (Lat.  prosecutio,  a  pursuing). 
In  Law,  the  popular  rather  than  legal  name 
for  the  collective  steps  taken  in  order  to 
bring  an  alleged  offender  to  trial  and  con- 
viction. The  law  of  England  differs  from 
that  of  other  countries  in  having  no  office 
analogous  to  what  is  termed  in  France  vdnist<tre 
puHic  for  the  prosecution  of  offences.  At  com- 
mon law,  therefore,  and  in  the  great  nujority 
of  cases,  the  so-called  prosecutor  is  merely 
the  person  ii\jured  by  an  offence,  who  in  the 
first  instance  obtains  a  summons  or  warrant 
against  the  accused.  In  case  of  injury  to  the 
public,  however,  the  Attomey-G-eneral  is  the 
recognised  public  prosecutor ;  and  sometimes 
government  originates  proceedings  in  private 
casea  of  great  importance  or  scandal:  while 
informations  for  misdemeanours,  in  many  sta- 
tutable cases,  are  prosecuted  by  the  informer. 

yrooelyte  (Gr.  wpoir^Xvros,  one  who  arrives 
as  a  stranper).  A  term  in  use  among  the  Jews 
after  their  connection  with  the  Greeks,  and 
applied  to  such  foreigners  as  embraced  their 
religion.  These  they  divided,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  into  two  classes,  distin- 
guished by  the  terms  proselytes  of  the  gate 
and  proselytes  of  righteousness.  Of  these  the 
former  were  such  as  merely  renounced  idolatry, 
and  believed  in  and  worshipped  the  true  God, 
receiving  their  name  from  being  admitted 
within  the  first  gate  of  the  temple.  The  latter 
class  were  those  who  submitted  to  circumcision, 
and  in  every  other  respect  conformed  entirely 
to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  people.  Dr. 
Burton,  however,  thinks  this  distinction  un- 
founded (Lectures  on  the  Ecd.  History  of  the 
First  Three  Qmturies,  i.  iii.),  and  it  probably 
is  so  as  regards  the  Jewish  national  historyj 
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having  been  introduced  bj  the  Babbinical  body 
from  two  to  five  centuries  after  the  Christian 
era.    (Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.v.) 

Proaeneliyiiia  (Gr.  wpoveyx^^,  1  pour  Ml 
more  upon).  la  Botany,  that  form  of  celluhir 
tissue  the  cellules  of  which  taper  to  each  end, 
and  consequently  orerlap  each  other  at  their  ex- 
tremities. It  is  the  first  approach  on  the  part  of 
cellular  tissue  to  the  condition  of  woody  tissue. 

Proserpine.     In    Mythology.      [Pbssb- 

PHON*.] 

Proeedjr  (6r.  Tfwo-^ia).  The  science  which 
treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and  the  laws  of 
harmony,  both  in  metrical  and  prose  composi- 
tion, in  the  Gbreek  and  Latin  languages  every 
syllable  had  its  determinate  value  or  quantity, 
and  verses  were  constructed  by  systems  of 
recurring  feet,  each  foot  containing  a  definite 
number  of  syllables  possessing  a  certain  quan- 
tity  and  arrangement.  [Foot.]  The  versifica- 
tion of  modem  European  languages,  in  general, 
is  constructed  simply  by  accent  and  number  of 
syllables.  They  have,  therefore,  no  prosody 
strictly  so  called.  The  Germans,  however, 
have  laboured  to  subject  their  language  to  the 
ancient  metrical  system,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  (Hallam,  Lit,  Hiet,  pt.  i.  ch.  L  p.  29.) 

Froeopis  (Gr.  irp6a<inro¥,  a  viaage).  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  plants  of  the  sub-order 
Mimot€B,  consisting  of  trees  found  in  various 
tropical  countries,  and  remarkable  for  having 
their  pods  filled  in  between  the  seeds  with  a 
pulpy  or  mealy  substance.  Thus  P.  dulcis, 
which,  with  several  varieties  often  described  as 
distinct  species,  is  widely  spread  over  Central 
and  Southern  America,  is  sometimes  planted 
for  its  sweetish  succulent  pods,  used  for  cattle- 
feeding,  called  Algarobo,  after  the  Spanish 
Algarobo  or  Ceratonia,  which  it  resembles  in 
flavour.  P.  epieiffera,  in  the  East  Indies, 
has  also  a  sweet  pod,  there  compared  to  the 
Algarobo.  The  pods  of  several  species  supply 
a  large  quantity  of  tannin.  P.  ^landtuoea, 
the  Mezquit  of  Texas  and  the  regions  to  the 
West,  yields  excessively  hard  and  durable 
timber,  and  likeiiise  afibrds  a  large  quantity 
of  gum  resembling  gum-arabic 

Vroeoplte  (Gr.  trpoffttiruoy,  a  masi,  from  its 
deceptive  or  masked  condition).  A  rhombic 
variety  of  Fluor  Spar  found  at  Altenbeig 
in  Saxony  in  brilliant  dark  blue  crystals  or 
in  every  state  of  alteration  into  Kaolin.  It 
may  be  either  a  new  dimorphous  variety  of 
Fluor,  or  pseudomorphous  after  Heavy-spar 
or  Datbolite. 

Prosopograpbj'  (Gr.  wpSetnroy,  fffure  or 
person,  and  ypd^fw,  I  deacribe).  In  Rhetoric,  a 
word  used  by  some  critical  writers  to  signify 
the  description  of  animated  objects. 

ProsopopcBla  (Gr.  irp^<r«Toy,  and  to(^«,  / 
make).  A  figure  by  which  inanimate  objects  or 
abstract  ideas  are  personified,  and  addressed 
or  'represented  by  the  poet  or  orator  as  if 
endowed  with  human  shape  or  sentiments. 
Milton's  famous  digression  of  Sin  and  Death, 
in  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  at  once  a  prosopopoeia 
and  an  allegory.  [Personification.] 
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Proepeotus  (Lat).  In  its  most  extended 
sense,  this  word  is  applied  to  the  outline  of 
any  plan  or  proposal  submitted  for  public 
approbation;  but  it  is  most  usually  confined 
to  literary  undertakings,  in  which  it  signifies 
an  outline  or  sketch  of  the  plan  or  design  of  a 
work,  together  with  such  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  publication,  &c.,  as  it  may 
be  thought  desirable  to  enlarge  upon  or  make 
known. 

ProstAte  Gland.  In  Comparative  Anatomy, 
the  prostate  gland  retains  its  single  compact 
form  in  most  of  the  Quadrumana,  but  is  bifid 
in  the  Euminantia.  In  the  Bodentia  and  Insec- 
tivora  it  is  resolved  into  numerous  slender  elon- 
gated csecal  tubes ;  in  the  mole  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  periodical  increase  of  size. 

Prostates  (Gr.  wporrdfrns).  The  name  given 
to  the  guardians  of  the  foreign  settlers  at 
Athens,  whose  business  it  was  to  represent 
them  in  courts  of  law,  and  protect  them  from 
injury.     [Metcbci.] 

Proetbaplieresie  (a  word  made  up  from 
Gr.  wp6(r9^y,  in  front  of  and  iupedpecu,  subtrac- 
tion). A  term  used  by  the  older  writers  on  Astro- 
nomy to  signify  the  difference  between  the  true 
and  mean  motion,  or  the  true  and  mean  place  of 
a  planet,  or  the  quantity  which  m\ist  be  taken 
from  or  added  to  the  mean  anomaly,  m  orcler  to 
get  the  true  anomaly.  Let  P  (or  P') 
be  the  place  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit, 
S  the  sun,  C  the  centre,  and  A  the 
perihelion  of  the  orbit;  the  angle 
A  S P  is  the  true  anomalv;  A C P  is 
the  mean  anomaly ;  and  the  difference  between 
ASP  and  ACP  is  SPC,  which  is  the  pro- 
sthapheresis.  If  AGP  be  less  than  a  right 
angle,  SPC  must  be  added  to  A  C  P  in  order 
to  get  the  true  anomaly ;  but  if  it  be  greater 
than  a  right  angle  the  ancle  SPC  must  be 
deducted.  The  angle  S  P  C  is  called  by  modem 
writers  the  equation  of  the  centre  or  equation 
of  the  orbit 

Proetbeele  (Gr.  an  addition),  A  figure  of 
Grammar  by  which  one  or  more  letters  are 
prefixed  to  a  word ;  as  in  the  common  English 
participles,  beloved,  bereft,  &c.     [Mjbtaflasm.] 

Proetjle  (Gr.  wp6cru\os).  In  Architecture, 
a  temple  with  a  row  of  detached  columna  ou 
its  front  elevation. 

ProsjUoirirai*  In  Logic,  a  word  some- 
times used  to  signify  a  second  syllogism,  prov- 
ing a  former  one ;  at  other  times  in  the  same 
sense  as  enthymeme,  vix.  a  syllogism  of  which 
one  premiss  is  suppressed. 

Protasis  (Gr.  literally  a  stretching  fartK). 
In  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  every  properlv  con- 
structed Period  is  said  to  be  naturally  divisi- 
ble into  two  parts ;  of  which  the  first  is  termed 
protasis,  the  second  apodosis.  In  the  ancient 
drama,  the  protasis  was  the  exposition,  nsnally 
contained  in  the  first  part  of  tne  piece,  either 
by  way  of  soHloqny  or  dialogue,  serving  to 
make  known  the  characters  and  the  plot  to 
the  audience. 

Pvoteaeees  (Protea,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
large  natural  order  of  arborescent,  rigid  £zo* 
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nns,  of  perilous  stractuze,  belonging  to  the 
Dapiinal  alliance.  Thej  inhabit  the  hotter 
mrU  of  the  world,  and  are  found  growing  in 
orj,  sterile,  stonj,  exposed  places,  espedallj 
near  Uie  sea-coast.  Thej  are  distinguished  l^^ 
their  irregular  calyces  having  a  yalTate  sestiva- 
tion,  by  their  apetalouB  flowers,  b^  their  anthers 
bunting  lengthwise,  and  by  their  erect  ovules. 
The  genera  Banluieiy  Dryandra,  Proiea,  and 
GreiSka  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
beautiful  foliage  and  flowers.  The  seeds  of 
Guevinia  are  sold  in  Chili  for  the  same  use  as 
hizel  nuts  with  us.  One  of  the  lai^er  timber- 
trees  of  New  Zealand  is  the  Knightia  exceUa, 
a  plant  of  this  order. 

Prvteetion  (Lat.  protectio,  a  eovering).  In 
Political  Economy,  the  indirect  advantage  which 
the  legislature  of  any  country  gives  to  the 
sale  of  one  or  some  among  the  productions 
of  that  country,  with  a  view  either  to  oompen- 
aate  the  producer  for  some  real  or  supposed 
disadvantages  of  a  permanent  kind  under  which 
he  labours  in  competition  with  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer, or  to  aid  in  the  developement  of  some 
nascent  and  imperfect  manufacture.  The 
means  by  which  tiiis  advantage  is  acoozded,  is 
either  by  a  duty  levied  on  a  foreign  commodity, 
the  home  produce  remaining  duty  free,  or  by  a 
higher  duty  levied  on  the  foreign  than  on  the 
home  produce^  or  by  difierentiid  duties  levied 
on  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  and  colonial 
dependencies,  or  by  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
import  AU  these  methods  of  protection  have 
been  adopted  in  this  country  at  different  periods 
of  its  econonaical  history.  An  example  of  the 
first  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  sliding  scale  of 
the  old  com  laws,  and  the  shilling  duty  of  the 
new ;  of  the  second,  in  the  duties  levied  on 
foreign  spirits  as  compared  with  the  excise  on 
home  produce ;  of  the  third,  in  the  colonial  sugar 
and  timber  duties ;  of  the  fourth,  in  the  bygone 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle. 
Most  protective  regulations  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  En^ish  tariff;  but  all  nations 
have  conceived,  and  by  far  the  largest  number 
^11  conceive,  that  there  is  great  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  security  in  maintaining  a  pro- 
tective system,  despite  the  almost  unanimous 
reasonings  of  economists,  and  the  convincing 
experience  of  the  benefits  which  result  from  an 
opposite  poli^.  In  the  interval  between  ig- 
norance and  enlightenment  as  to  the  folly  of 
protection,  the  practical  refutation  of  the  system 
IS  found  in  the  encouragement  and  the  sympathy 
given  to  the  trade  of  the  smug|[ler,  a  fraud  on 
the  revenue  which  administrations  punish  se- 
verely in  their  own  case,  and  encourage  studi* 
OQsIy  in  dealing  with  foreign  states.  Thus,  to 
encourage  smuggling  farmed  a  necessary  part  of 
the  English  t^SScj  in  retaliation  for  the  Berlin 
edict ;  and  so  successful  was  this  policy,  that, 
notwithstanding  Napoleon's  influence  over 
Suope  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
eeQtQiy,and  the  measures  taken  to  enforce  the 
decree,  his  own  soldiers  were  clothed  in  Eng- 
lish produce ;  and  similarly  the  chief  value  of 
Gibaltar  for  numy  years  was  its  convenience 
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as  a  d6p6t  for  smuggling  goods  into  Spain.  It 
is  obvious  that  when  £e  interest  of  a  com- 
munity is  understood  to  consist  in  freedom  of 
trade  (and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
regards  the  ez}>ort  of  its  own  products,  what- 
ever view  may  be  entertained  or  enforced  about 
imports),  offences  against  the  revenue,  which 
are  really  wrongs  infiicted  on  the  tax-paving 
portion  of  the  community,  will  be  looked  on 
with  great  lenienigr;  a  serious  collision  must 
needs  arise  between  the  public  conscience  and 
private  interest,  and  a  low  tone  of  public 
morality  will  ensue.     [Smugoltno.] 

It  is  observed  that  {>rotection  is  accorded  either 
by  way  of  compensation  or  encouragement,  and 
these  are  the  two  purely  economical  aspects  of 
l^s  kind  of  legislative  action.  But  there  are 
others  which  are  social  or  political,  and  de- 
mand attention.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  in 
defence  of  protection,  that  it  enables  a  country 
to  be  more  or  less  independent  of  foreign  pro- 
duce and  foreign  policy,  and  a^n  that  it  tends 
to  create  a  large  social  variety  m  the  community. 
For  instance,  it  is  asserted  that»  if  any  country 
depends  largely  for  any  kind  of  produce  upon 
supplies  from  foreign  countries^  it  is  in  the 
power  of  such  countries  to  starve  or  cripple  the 
importing  country  by  withholding  the  expor- 
tation, and  (if  needful)  by  compensating  such 
members  of  the  community  as  have  produced 
in  the  hope  of  a  foreign  market.  In  the 
next  place,  it  has  been  ui^ed,  that  by  en- 
couraging, at  least  temporarily,  the  growth  of 
some  manufacture,  the  real  advantage  of  variety 
of  occupation  will  bn  secured  to  the  community, 
and  with  it  the  benefits  actual,  or  imaginary,  of 
such  a  social  reciprocity  of  feeling,  education, 
and  habit,  as  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
due  admixture  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests,  and  from  the  convenience  of  being 
provided,  in  case  the  cessation  of  any  foreign 
supply  takes  place,  with  the  home  growth  of 
the  articles  or  utilities  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  derived  exclusively  from  external 
sources.    Both  these  objections  apply  to  im- 

Sorts.  All  civilised  nations  without  exception 
esire  to  secure  themselves  a  foreifip  trade, 
because  unless  they  export  commoaities  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  is  rapidly  and  per- 
manently checked.  Some  of  these  arguments 
hare  been  admitted  and  endorsed  by  eminent 
economists.  A  little  attention,  however,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  both 
fears  and  benefits  are  equally  imaginary. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  only  commodities  the  prohibition  of  export- 
ing which  might  affect  an  importing  com- 
mimity,  are  grain  and  the  raw  material  of 
clothing.  Everything  else  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  prohibition,  by  destroyin|f  the 
trade  of  the  producing  countiT',  would  simj^ly 
inflict  an  u\]ury  on  the  prohibiting  commimity 
instead  of  a  loss  on  the  importing  one  in  case 
the  demand  ceased.  For  instance,  if  the  French 
or  Spanish  government  were  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  wine  from  their  countries  to  England, 
the  nation  would  either  do  without  wine,  or 
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draw  its  sapplie*  from  other  sooroes,  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  the  wines  of  Spain  and  France 
would  be  sent  to  some  port  in  some  other 
ooimtrj,  and  thence  imported  into  England; 
and  the  result  would  be,  that,  first,  the  wine 
would  be  burdened  with  the  cost  of  a  circuitous 
carriage,  and,  next,  the  country  which  acted  as 
a  go-between  would  derive  me  advantage  of 
lower  prices  from  the  producer,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  which  existed  of  exporting  the 
produce,  and  the  adoption  of  the  only  possible 
means  of  export.  As  regards  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  ie.  grain  and  the  raw  material 
of  clothing,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
they  are  yeiy  widely  dispersed ;  that  no  country 
has  a  monopoly  or  sole  production  of  them, 
except  under  very  rare  circumstances,  and  then 
only  in  one  kind;  and  that  therefore  the 
inconvenience  inflicted  on  the  foreign  mariiet 
would  be  temporary,  while  the  loss  on  the 
home  producer  would  be  lasting;  because  his 
market  would  be  rendered  uncertain.  But,  in 
ofiect,  the  practical  refutation  of  this  theory 
of  dependence  on  foreign  markets,  and  the  risk 
of  a  prohibitory  duty  being  laid  on  exports,  Ues 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  rarely  been  attempted,  and 
has  never  been  attended  with  the  enect  anti- 
cipated. As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  contrary  to  the  manifest  interests  of 
the  producer,  and  is  therefore  unpopular  and 
nearly  certain  to  be  evaded,  either  by  smuggling 
or  by  transshipment,  and  in  the  next,  other 
means  and  other  sources  are  found  to  compen- 
sate the  loss.  Thus,  during  the  French  war,  the 
English  government  prohibited  the  importation 
of  saltpetre,  and  prevented  that  of  sugar  into 
France.  The  consequence  was  that  nitre  was 
procured  from  home  sources,  and  the  cultivation 
of  beet  received  so  powerful  a  stimulus  in  France 
as  to  make  it  a  permanent  object  of  industry. 
Similarly  the  cessiition  of  the  cotton  supplies 
seemed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Confederate  party 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America  so  vital  a 
question  to  English  industry,  that  this  country 
would  be  forced  into  a  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy, if  not  into  active  aid.  But  though 
the  local  distress  was  great,  the  compensation 
supplied  by  other  and  analogous  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  loss  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  none  of  the  political  consequences  which 
were  anticipated  ensued.  But  if  so  little  re- 
sulted from  the  arrest  of  the  cotton  supply, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  supplied  from 
one  region,  how  much  less  likely  is  it  that 
any  local  prohibition  of  the  export  of  grain 
should  affect  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
supplies  derived  from  external  sources.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  such  a  state  of  things, 
unless  every  particular  country  which  needed 
more  grain  than  it  could  produce  were  at  war 
with  all  mankind  at  once,  and,  to  use  an  analogy 
which  precisely  represents  such  a  status,  were 
put  into  a  state  of  siege  by  the  whole  world. 
So  idle  was  the  alarm  which  was  frequently 
expressed  during  the  time  when  the  great 
economical  struggle  of  twenty  years  ago  was 
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going  on,  as  to  the  consequence  of  dependence 
on  the  foreigner.  To  depend  on  the  foreigner 
as  much  as  possible  is  to  make  the  foreigner 
depend  on  oneself,  for  all  nations  are  equally 
desirous  to  export  their  goods.  Everybody 
who  produces  desires  to  sell,  and  the  wider 
the  market,  the  more  certain  is  the  purchase,  the 
laifi^er  the  aggregate  profit  of  the  transaction. 

The  argument  that  there  is  a  social  benefit 
in  such  a  protective  system  as  insures  a  diver- 
sity of  occupations  is  a  favourite  mode  of 
reasoning  with  the  American  protectionists, 
and  is  insisted  on  with  great  vehemence  by 
Mr.  Carey,  almost  the  only  economist  of  any 
reputation  who  has  maintained  every  &llacy 
in  favour  of  protection.  But»  in  the  first 
place,  the  argument  starts  with  an  unwar- 
ranted and  unproved  hypothesis,  that  benefit 
arises  on  purely  social  grounds  from  a  diver- 
sity of  occupations.  Ever^  nation  must  possess 
some  manufactures,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries  must  compete 
unequally  (by  reason  of  the  charges  of  trans- 
port and  the  risks  of  a  market— no  trifiing 
deductions)  with  those  of  home  growth.  A 
manufacturing  class  must  therefore  exists  and 
be  the  object  of  a  natural  protection.  Be- 
sides, if  one  occupation  is  to  be  fostered  on 
social  grounds,  why  not  all?  If  the  iron- 
master of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cotton- 
spinner  of  New  England,  is  to  be  protected, 
why  not  the  author  of  Boston  or  elsewhere? 
If  an  American's  body  should  be  clothed  only 
in  fabrics  of  native  work,  why  should  an 
American's  mind  be  enlightened  by  the  labour 
of  any  other  than  an  American's  thoughts? 
To  say  that  protection  is  to  be  afibrded  to 
certain  branches  of  industry  wi/y,  in  order 
that  the  social  benefits  of  every  diversity  of 
occupation  should  be  secured,  is  an  absurdity 
transparent  to  all  except  to  the  selfish  instincts 
of  particular  producers.  Protection  on  these 
grounds,  to  be  just  and  consistent,  should  be 
accorded  to  all  alike;  and  if  everyone  were 
thus  protected,  everybody  would  pay  more  for 
everything  he  needed,  in  other  words  he  would 
get  less  for  more  labour;  and  even  if  some 
social  advantage  ensued  from  the  stimulus 
given  to  plurality  of  occupations,  still,  as  the 
protection  must  needs  be  accorded  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  ehief  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of*  life  (else  the  articles  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  protection  rendered 
nugatory),  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is 
not  more  than  compensated  by  the  general 
loss  inflicted  on  the  community  in  the  en- 
hanced cost  of  such  oommoditifs.  That  the 
enerpy  of  American  invention  and  industry 
stands  in  no  need  of  any  protective  aid,  and 
that  therefore  attempts  to  introduce  pre- 
maturely any  kind  of  occupation  by  legislative 
enactment  are  unnecessary,  is  provt^l  incontest- 
able by  the  extraordinary  aptitude  which  the 
nation  possesses  of  applying  mechanical  forces 
in  aid  or  substitution  of  manual  labour. 

It  remains  to  advert  to  the  arguments  by 
which   protection  has  been  defended   in  this 
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fouitry,  ailments  ▼hich  have  been  quoted 
Bttmmarily  in  the  definition  prefixed  to  this 
article.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  duty  in  forei^  conntries  levied  on 
srtides  produced  in  this,  should  be  met  by 
similar  duties  on  imports.  But  the  practicid 
ivfutation  of  such  a  reciprocal  loss  has  been 
sapplied  by  manufacturers  themselves,  who 
bare  never  during  the  last  forty  years  ceased 
tD  importune  the  legislature  to  leave  them  free 
from  such  questionable  aids.  The  most  per- 
Rstent  daim,  however,  to  protection  was  made 
bj  the  landed  interests,  ana  the  plea  invariably 
illeged  was  the  peculiar  burdens  laid  on  land, 
burdens  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  compote  profitably  with  the  low 
prices  of  foreign  produce.  The  result  of  this 
plea  was  the  imposition  of  the  Coan  Laws 
sod  the  machinery  of  the  sliding  scale.  The 
assertion  that  peculiar  burdens  are  laid  upon 
land,  is  a  singular  example  of  the  facility 
vith  which  a  wholly  baseless  statement  may 
gain  eredenee  when  it  is  boldly  and  dogmati- 
cally repei^.  Not  only  is  it  the  case 
that  there  are  no  peculiar  burdens  upon  land, 
bat  in  fact  the  landowner  has  several  dis- 
tinct benefits  accorded  to  him  by  the  legis- 
btore.  He  did  not  till  lately  pay  any  suc- 
orssion  duty,  and  even  now  real  property  pays 
at  a  far  less  rate  than  personal.  He  takes 
preeedenee  of  other  creditors  in  the  fhU  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  due  to  him.  His  tenanf  s 
stock  pays  no  insurance  duty ;  and  as  insurance 
is  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  rent  is 
all  that  remains  after  the  cost  of  production  is 
■*f4«(|pH  he  naturally  gets  added  to  his  rent 
the  tax  which  others  pay  for  insurance.  The 
duty  on  com,  although  small,  nevertheless 
af^cts  all  com  sold,  as  long  as  any  is  imported, 
and  cannot  raise  on  an  average  of  years  the 
price  of  all  sold  by  less  than  a  million  and  a 
holt  He  is  able  to  borrow  government  money 
ttf  lower  than  the  market  rate  of  interest. 
P<x)r  rates,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  really 
an  insurance  on  labour,  and  therefore  a  de- 
dsctioD  from  wages,  are  paid  by  occupiers,  i.  e. 
by  all  alike  instead  of  falling  on  employers 
of  labomr  only.  Highway  rates,  i.e.  pay- 
Dcnta  for  the  repair  of  roads,  are,  economi- 
cally speaking,  the  machineiy  for  supplying  a 
ntccssarj  instrument  to  the  agriculturist,  i.  e. 
the  means  of  transit  These  are  also  sup- 
ported by  all  occupiers  alike,  and  the  last  are 
maintained  by  tolls  levied  on  the  general 
public,  the  true  wear  of  the  road  being  the 
vork  of  the  farmer,  who  generally  escapes  the 
impost.  It  is  not  possible  to  advert  to  any 
tax  which  should  be  paid  from  land  which  is 
sot,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  diverted  upon  some 
other  kind  of  property  or  income.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  warranty  for  asserting  that 
land  is  affected  by  any  peculiar  burdens ;  while 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  without  an^  labour 
b^Bg  expended  upon  it^  land  rises  m  value 
vith  the  increase  of  population,  and  with  the 
vrilth  and  demands  of  the  nation.  But  even 
if  it  had  been  the  ca8«t  that  land  had  been 
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exceptionally  burdened,  a  protective  system  was 
the  worst  possible  remedy  for  the  inconvenience. 
It  raised  the  price  of  one  commodity,  wheat, 
and  dwarfed  the  price  of  all  other  agricultural 
produce.  It  insured  a  varying  market  for  that 
which  it  professed  to  sustain,  and  thus  infiicted 
the  extremes  of  profit  and  loss  on  the  producer, 
and  it  stereotyped  a  lowmaricetfor  evexr  other 
thing  which  the  farmer  had  to  sell ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  income  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  being  absorbed  in  tiie 
purchase  of  bread,  a  scantier  margin  was  left 
for  the  purchase  of  meat^  dairy  produce,  wool, 
and  the  other  commodities  which  the  farmer 
supplies.  Thus  we  may  confidently  predict, 
that  if  at  any  time  a  great  rise  should  take 
place  in  the  price  of  bread,  a  great  fall  will 
take  place  in  the  price  of  aU  other  fiurm 
produce,  and  the  fancied  gain  on  one  side  will 
be  inconveniently  balanc«i  by  a  real  loss  on 
the  other.  No  one  is  more  interested  in  cheap 
bread  than  the  landowner. 

The  remaining  argument  upon  which  pro- 
tection is  recommended,  that  it  may  support 
during  its  infancy  some  manufacture  or  branch 
of  industry,  not,  as  some  American  economists 
assert,  for  the  benefit  of  society  by  encouraging 
all  kinds  of  occupation,  but  as  a  means  for 
developiiig  in  a  new  country  a  produce  for 
which  it  is  pecuh'arly  fitted,  and  whidi  it  could 
not  otherwise,  as  is  presumed,  have  entered  upon, 
has  even  heen  approved  by  Mr.  Mill,  Princi^ 
of  Political  Economy,  book  v.  c  x.  s.  1.  The 
passage  has  often  been  quoted  by  protectionists 
m  America  and  the  colonies,  as  a  complete 
apology  for  all  such  theories  as  have  been  put 
forward  in  those  countries ;  and  though  it  is 
not  just  to  Mr.  Mill,  that,  in  spite  of  his  strong 
protest  against  protection  in  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter,  his  view  should  be  dted  as  a  vin- 
dication of  protective  extravagances,  yet  there 
is  a  dangerous  latitude  in  his  words,  and  an 
apparent  authority  is  given  to  these  delusive 
schemes. 

Mr.  Mill  surrounds  his  case  with  cautions. 
The  protection  should  be  temporary,  the  in- 
dustry should  be  suitable,  and  the  aid  shoiild 
be  g^ranted  only  for  such  time  as  shall  sccuro 
a  fair  trial.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  say  that  the 
country  must  needs  be  young  and  rising,  but 
considers  this  to  be  the  most  natural  field  for 
the  experiment.  He  implies  apparently  that 
the  community  adopting  protection  for  this 
limited  period,  should  be  equally  able  or  per- 
haps better  able  to  compete  with  another 
country  in  which  the  manufacture  is  already 
settled,  provided  this  fiiir  trial  be  accorded.  It 
is  plain  mdeedthat^  economically  speaking,  there 
is  no  difiTerence  between  the  case  of  a  young 
country  which  begins  an  industrjr  familiar  to 
old  countries,  and  that  of  an  old  wmch  discovers 
the  material  for  another  industry  not  at  present 
practised  by  itself  but  occupied  by  one  or  two 
other  communities.  Newness  does  not  lie  in 
the  country,  but  in  the  occupation  followed  in 
it.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  who  is  to  judge 
of  the  time  necessary  for  a  fair  trial  of  the 
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legitimate  aignificance  of  a  new  set  of  conditions 
and  of  the  suitableness  of  the  indnstzy  ?  Eyeiy 
country,  as  has  been  said  aboye,  mannfactnres 
something.  Every  oountiy  has  a  natural  pro- 
tection fat  its  own  produce  in  the  charge  of 
carriage  and  the  risk  of  the  market  contem- 
plated by  the  importer.  These  appear  to  be 
the  fairest  set  of  conditions  wluch  can  be 
supplied  to  any  country  for  the  adoption  of  a 
manufacture  hitherto  unknown,  and  to  haye 
been,  historically  speaking,  completely  sufficient 
for  the  growtJi  of  new  industrial  occupations  in 
any  community.  Nor  must  we  forget,  that  if 
protection  be  effectual,  it  not  only  t:ixes  the 

Surchaser  of  the  protected  commodity,  but 
iyerts  the  capital  which  could  be  employed 
for  other  products  which  need  no  protection. 
It  not  only  inflicts  a  loss  on  consumers,  but 
one  on  producers.  And  in  young  and  rising 
countries,  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  ineyitably 
high,  any  diyersion  of  capital  from  its  natural 
clunnels,  i.  e.  those  in  wl^eh  it  is,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  most  productive,  is  a  tax 
of  the  heaviest  and  most  wasteful  kind,  and 
one  which  needs  the  most  cogent  reasons  for 
its  imposition— reasons  litUe,  if  indeed  at  all, 
short  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  public  safety. 
There  will  probably  neyer  be  wanting,  m 
pursuance  of  Mr.  Milrs  hypothesis,  plausible 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  conditions 
whidi  he  has  alleged  as  justifying  a  temporaiy 
protection  apply  to  many  forms  of  industry, 
and  for  urging  that  public  interests  and  even 
public  safety  are  concerned  in  the  aid  to  be 
giyen  to  special  kinds  of  manufacture.  But  all 
Siese  reasons,  it  may  be  submitted,  are  founded 
on  particular  instead  of  general  interests.  The 
deyelopement  of  any  branch  of  industry  in 
countries  or  rather  in  localities  for  which  it  is 
most  fitted,  is  a  matter  not  only  of  national,  but 
of  what  is  far  more  important,  numan  interests  ; 
and  the  general  acknowledgement  that  a  fair 
trial  is  to  be  sought  only  in  letting  things  take 
their  due  course  would  ao  more  towards  break- 
ing down  the  artificial  barriers  which  separate 
the  great  families  of  the  human  race  than  any 
other  conceivable  means.  It  may  unhappily 
be  the  case  hereafter,  as  it  has  too  frequently 
been  the  case  hitherto,  that  motives  of  policy 
may  be  urged  and  may  be  employed  in  order  to 
control  and  coerce  industrial  action,  as  well  as 
to  sow  international  jealousies.  But  the  more 
thoroughly  nations  are  taught  to  understand 
that  their  best  interests  are  consulted  when 
they  depend  on  each  other,  and  that  for  all 
economical  purposes  the  civilised  world  is  or 
should  be  but  one  community,  the  more  certain 
is  it  that  the  harmony  of  purposes  which  would 
be  fully  effected  were  such  a  sentiment  general, 
is  being  made  complete.  Political  economy  is 
not  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  but  the  wealth  of 
all  nations. 

Some  of  the  most  ingenious  illustrations  of 
the  fallacies  of  protection  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Bastiat,  and  perhaps  among  these 
none  is  more  striking  than  that  contained  in  a 
whimsical  petition  purporting  to  come  from  the 
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various  traders  and  manufacturers  of  artificial 
light,  who  are  supposed  to  pray  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  grant  them  protection  against  the 
importation  of  that  foreign  produce,  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

In  this  country,  indeed,  protection  has  not 
been  abandoned,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have 
been  abandoned  so  long  as  any  privilege  is 
given  to  any  class  of  persons.  That  such 
privileges  should  be  accorded  is,  of  oourse,  a 
question  of  public  policy  into  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  here.  But  the  question  is 
virtually  dedded  as  far  as  it  relates  to  trade, 
agriculture,  and  manufacture,  by  the  principle, 
now  fully  admitted,  that  any  exceptional  rights 
though  not  necessarily  impolitic,  though  very 
possibly  advantageous  to  the  public  interests, 
IS  nevertheless  continually  on  its  trial,  and 
must  needs  vindicate  its  public  utility  before 
it  can  command  present  respect  or  secure  itself 
ultimately  from  extinction.  To  have  gained 
the  acknowledgement  of  such  a  principle,  is 
more  important  than  the  application  of  free 
trade  to  a  few  insulated  cases. 

Profeottoatat.  In  Politics,  a  name  popu- 
larly given  to  those  who  maintain  the  principle 
of  protection  to  native  industry  against  that 
of  free  trade :  in  particular,  to  the  party  which 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The 
'Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture* 
was  dissolved  m  1853  on  Lord  Derby's  refiiaal 
to  propose  the  restoration  of  those  laws. 

Protector  (Lat.  a  defender).  In  English 
History,  a  title  which  has  been  three  times 
borne  by  daring  statesmen :  1.  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  in  1453,  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment protector  during  pleasure.  2.  The  duke 
of  Somerset^  being  constituted  one  of  the 
sixteen  executors  of  Henry  VIII.,  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  young  king,  Edward  YI.,  in 
1548,  constituting  him  protector,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  fifteen  as  councillors ; 
but  he  enjoyed  this  dignity  only  a  few  months, 
and  his  loss  of  it  was  soon  followed  by  lus 
death,  3.  Cromwell  took  the  title  of  lord 
protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  December  12,  1653, 
when  the  Barebone^  Parliament  resigned  ita 
authority  into  his  hand.  His  son  Richard 
succeeded  him  in  his  title  and  authority,  but 
was  never  formally  installed  protector. 

Protein  (Gr.  irpwros,  first).  The  azotised 
substance  which  forms  the  basis  of  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  casein,  in  which  proximate  princi- 
ples it  is  combined  with  small  proportions  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  Different  formnlse  hav-e 
been  aflsigned  to  protein ;  that  of  Mulder  is 
^30^47^13^4:  ^^^  i^  existence  as  a  distinct 
proximate  principle  is  doubtful. 

Protest  (Lat.  protestor,  /  bear  witne»a).  In 
Parliamentary  Law,  a  privilege  peculiar  to  tlie 
members  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament^  of 
entering  (by  leave  of  the  house  always  pre- 
sumed) their  dissent  from  a  motion  or  resolution 
agreed  to  by  a  minority  of  the  house,  togethieT 
with  their  reasons  for  dissenting.  The  paper 
embodying  these  reasons  of  dissent  is  callea   a 
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prvUttt  *od  is  entered  on  the  jonrnalfl.  F1k>- 
t438ts,  with  the  reaflons,  were  first  set  down, 
aeoQiding  to  Lord  Ghirendon,  in  1641.    [Pab- 

UAIODIT.] 

gytft— Umte,  A  gfenenl  name  applied  to 
the  Taxioua  denominatiODS  of  Christians  which 
have  ^nukg  from  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  the  Beformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  tenn  waa  assamed,  in  the  first  instance, 
Ij  the  reformers  of  North  Germany,  who,  in 
the  jear  1629,  formally  protested  against  a 
decree  of  the  imperial  diet  held  at  Spires,  which 
oiduned  that  the  question  between  the  parties 
ihould  remain  unsettled,  some  restrictions  being 
laid  upon  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions, 
until  the  calling  of  a  general  council,  the  time 
of  which  was  left  uncertain.  The  Protestants 
aeecMKlingly  asserted  that  the  decree  was  un- 
farooraUe  and  unjust  to  their  party,  and 
claimed  the  immediate  summons  of  a  lawful 
coancil,  which  they  knew  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  papacy,  under  the  circumstances,  to  delay. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  Beformation,  the 
principal  reformed  churches  were  two,  those  of 
the  followers  of  Luther  and  of  CalTin,  the 
partisans  of  Zuingli  haTin^^  become  nearly 
idestilled  with  the  latter.  Since  that  time  the 
nomber  of  sabdiyisions  upon  every  point  of 
doetrine  and  discipline  has  been  infinite.  The 
general  bond  of  union,  howcTer,  among  all, 
eontinncs  to  this  day  to  be  the  assertion  of 
prirate  judgment,  and  the  rejection  of  any  in- 
fallible head  of  the  church,  or  ultimate  authority 
in  pope  or  eoundL  In  modem  Christendom, 
there  are  three  principal  diyisions  of  Protestants : 
AnglicaDS,  or  of  the  church  of  England ;  Luther- 
ans (North  Grermany,  Scandinavia) ;  Calvinists 
(Holland,  Switzerhmd,  France,  Scotland^.  A 
rough  calcnlation  would  make  their  relative 
numbers  in  Europe  about  fourteen,  thirty,  and 
twenty  millions,  the  latter  including  some 
classes  of  dissenters  in  England. 

Vroteo*  (Gr.).  In  the  Odyssey,  this  my- 
thical being  is  described  as  an  old  man  who 
tends  the  flocks  f  seals)  of  Poseidon,  and  rises 
at  nuddaj  from  tne  depths,  to  sleep  upon  the 
shore,  snironnded  by  the  monsters  of  the  sea. 
His  a,bode  is  variously  placed  in  Ph&ros  and 
Carpathoa.  Anyone  wishing  to  learn  his  secrets 
mignt  do  00  by  catching  him  during  his  slumbers 
aiMi  holding  him  fast  until  he  Imd  exhausted 
his  powers  of  tiansfonnation.  A  later  version 
of  uie  Tiq^  war  represents  him  as  taking 
Helen  from  Pabis,  and  leaving  to  him  in  her 
|4aeesphantomwhichhecaniedtoIlion.  Hero- 
dotos,  ralionmlisinff  this  venion,  accepts  it  as 
the  tme  account  of  the  matter.    [Oamnbs.] 

Pbotkusl  In  Zoology,  this  name  was  ori- 
ipnally  and  very  a^tly  applied  to  a  genus  of 
Infuaorin,  which,  during  life,  never  for  a  single 
minate  *^«"*^'"  the  same  form;  this  pecu- 
luantj  is  sfcrikingly  manifested  in  the  com- 
mon species  called  IVo^/^cs  diffluens.  The  term 
was  rab0eq[uentljr  need  by  Lnurenti  to  designate 
a  singolar  amphibious  reptile,  peculiar  to  cer- 
tau  sobterranean  wateta  in  Camiola,  and 
which,  like  the  American  siren,  retains  the 
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external  gills,  together  with  internal  lungs  or 
air-bags,  throughout  life. 

Protlianiui  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  vpwrot, 
first,  and  OoAAJs,  a  sprout).  In  Botany,  the 
term  applied  to  distinguish  the  first  results 
of  the  germination  of  the  spore  in  the  higher 
cryptogams,  as  ferns,  adderVtongues,  horse- 
tails, &c.,  in  which  the  new  plant  springs  from 
the  impregnation  of  a  cell  in  peculiar  organs 
called  archegonia. 

Protl&elfe  or  Protheiite.  A  variety  of 
Idocrase  from  Zillerthal  in  the  Tyrol. 

Protl&oraz  (Gr.  %p6,  before,  and  B^pa^,  a 
breastplate).  In  Entomology,  this  word  signifies 
the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  in  insects ;  by 
Kirby  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  upper  part 
only,  or  shield  of  that  segment. 

Frotbyram  (Gr.  wpSeupw),  In  Archi- 
tecture^ a  porch  before  the  o\iter  door  of  a 
house. 

Protoool  (from  the  Latin  protooollum:  a 
word  made  up  from  the  Greek  TffAros,  first, 
and  K6x\a,  glue).  The  word  protocci,  in  the 
French  language,  signifies  the  formulee  or  tech- 
nical words  of  legal  instruments  ;  in  Germany 
it  has  been  used  to  denote  the  minutes  or 
rough  draught  of  an  instrument  or  trans- 
action. In  this  latter  sense  the  word  has  been 
borrowed  by  diplomacy,  in  which  it  signifies 
the  original  copy  of  any  despatch,  treaty,  or 
other  document. 

Protogliie.  Aporphyriticrockin  which  mi- 
ca is  replaced  by  talc  or  steatite.  The  granite 
of  Mont  Blane  is  of  this  kind,  and  much  of  the 
Cornish  china  clay  is  obtained  from  the  decom- 
position of  similar  varieties  of  porphyritic  rock. 

Frotonunvliio  (Gr.  vpcrrof,  and  fiopp-h, 
shape).  The  first  stage  of  organised  beings 
intervening  between  the  fecundation  of  the 
germ  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  tjpical  or 
characteristic  organisation  of  the  speaes. 

Protenotary  ^Low  Lat.  proto-notarius,  or 
first  notary).  A  title  originally  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  The  apostolical  protonotanes  of 
the  papal  court  are  officers  having  precedence  of 
the  other  notaries  or  secretaries  of  the  Boman 
chancery ;  the  papal  notaries  participant  rank 
after  bishops,  but  before  abbots.  In  England, 
certain  officers  in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas  formerly  had  this  title,  but 
the  offices  are  now  abolished. 

Protopkumi  (Gr.  vp&ros,  and  wKifffta^ 
a  formed  work\  In  Vegetable  Physiology, 
the  term  appliea  to  matter  deposited  over  the 
inside  walls  of  a  plant-cell  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  cell  itself. 

Vrotopteii  (Gr.  itpSrro%,  and  irrfp6v,  a 
feather).  An  order  of  fishes  in  which  the 
endoskeleton  is  partly  osseous  and  partly  carti- 
laginous; the  exoskeleton  as  cycloid  scales; 
pectorals  and  ventrals  as  flexible  filaments; 
gills  filamentary,  free;  no  pancreas;  swim- 
bladder  as  a  double  lung,  with  an  air-duct; 
intestine  with  a  spiral  valve.  The  I^toptervs 
or  Lepidosiren  forms  an  example  of  the  order. 

Protoaanma  (Gr.  wpthos,  and  <ravpos,  a 
Heard).    The  first  fossil  Saurian  discovered, 
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and '  described  by  Spener  in  the  year  1710, 
from  the  copper  elates  of  Thuringia.  The 
original  specimen  is  now  in  the  Eojal  Col- 
lege of  Suigeons'  Museum.  It  indicates  the 
existence,  during  the  period  of  the  Permian 
strata,  of  a  laige,  probably  aquatic  reptile, 
with  a  powerful  neck  and  head,  and  sharpened 
teeth  which  enabled  it  to  seize  and  OTercome 
the  struggles  of  the  active  fishes  of  the  waters 
which  deposited  the  old  Thuringian  JSTup/er- 
schUfer. 

Prototype  (0r.  ir^on-^vrof ,  c^ter  the  first 
form).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  original  pattern 
or  model  of  a  thing  whereon  are  founded  prin- 
ciples of  imitation. 

Frotosoa  (Gr.  irpdr^f,  and  diw,  animal). 
A  name  synonymous  with  Aerita  and  Ootoiiy 
and  applied  to  the  simplest  living  beings,  or 
those  which  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  first 
step  of  organisation. 

Protraotor  (Lat  yTotniiO^  I  draw  forth), 
A  mathematical  instrument  for  laying  down 
angles  on  paper,  used  in  surveying,  plotting, 
&c. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  protractor  consists 
merely  of  a  semicircular  limb  of  metal,  divided 
into  180^,  and  subtended  by  a  diameter,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  notch  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  centre.  On  placing  this  notch  over  the 
angular  point,  and  laying  the  diameter  along 
a  given  straight  line,  an  angle  of  any  number 
of  degrees  may  be  made  by  marking  the  point 
on.  the  paper  which  coincides  with  the  given 
degree  on  the  limb,  and  joining  this  point  with 
the  centre,  when  the  instrument  is  removed. 
The  protractor  is  rendered  more  commodious 
by  transferring  the  divisions  to  the  edge  of  a 
parallel  ruler. 

For  plotting  surveys  on  a  large  scale  a  more 
accurate  form  of  protractor  is  employed  (Simms 
On  MathenuUiccu  Instruments) ;  the  principle, 
howeyer,  is  the  same  in  all. 

Froustlte  or  KlgHt  &ed  Subj  Stlror- 
ore.  A  sulpharsenide  of  sulphide  of  silver; 
composed,  when  pure,  of  19'4  per  cent  of 
sulphur,  15*2  arsenic,  and  65*4  silver.  It  is  a 
valuable  ore  of  silver,  and  is  found  in  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru,  &c.  Named  after 
J.  L.  Proust,  the  Frondi  chemist. 

Froven^al  lAiigaaire.  The  language  of 
the  Tboubadoubs — one  of  the  Bomance  dialects 
which  sprang  up  on  the  decline  of  the  literary 
Latin.  For  the  relation  of  the  Provencal  to 
other  cognate  dialects,  see  Lanouaob. 

Froren^al  Poetrj.  [TBOXTBADOtTBS ; 
Tbout^bbs.] 

Prorerb  (Lat  proverbium).  A  familiar 
saying,  which  has  been  variously  defined.  In 
point  of  form,  there  are  two  species  of  proverbs ; 
one  containing  a  maxim  directly  expressed  in  a 
concise  and  fiimiliar  style ;  the  other,  in  which 
a  maxim  is  expressed  metaphorically,  e.g. 
honesty  is  the  best  policy ^  or  rather  allegorically, 
e.  g.  strike  lohile  the  iron  is  hot.  In  point  of 
substance,  proverbs  are  for  the  most  part  roles 
of  moral,  or,  still  more  properly,  of  prudential, 
conduct. 
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In  dramatic  literature,  chiefly  French,  thA 
term  has  been  applied  to  short  pieces,  in  which 
some  proverb  or  popular  saying  is  taken  as  the 
foundation  of  the  plot.  They  originated  in  the 
fondness  of  the  higher  classes  of  France  for 
private  theatricals,  which  became  a  sort  of 
passion  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Carmantelli  was  the  most  successful  writer  of 
proverbs  at  the  time  of  their  highest  popularity. 
Those  of  M.  Theodore  Ledereq,  at  the  present 
time,  have  met  with  conmderabie  success. 

Prowerbe  of  Solomoiif  Tlie.  One  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  in  its  present  shape,  the 
first  nine  chapters  form  a  speaes  of  introduction; 
those  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  con- 
tain the  proverbs  ascribed  to  Solomon ;  and  the 
remainder  furnishes  a  kind  of  appendix;  m- 
duding  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first,  whidi 
contain  the  proverbs  ascribed  to  Agur,  the  son 
of  Jakeh,  and  to  King  Lemuel.  According  to 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  S.V.)  it  is  probable  that  the  portion  im- 
mediately following  ch.  xxii.  contains  a  col- 
lection made  by  the  learned  men  of  the  court 
of  Hezekiah. 

ProwinoUu  Those  countries  were  called 
by  the  Romans  provinces,  which,  having  been 
reduced  under  their  power,  were  subje^ed  to 
government  by  magistrates  sent  from  Borne. 
The  laws  of  a  province  were  generally  settled 
by  ten  commissioners,  despatched  from  Borne 
in  conjunction  with  the  victorious  general.  In 
its  modem  acceptation,  the  term  province  sig- 
nifies a  grand  division  of  a  kingdom  or  stat^', 
comprising  several  cities,  towns,  &c,  all  under 
the  same  government,  and  usually  distingiiished 
by  the  extent  either  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction;  in  the  latter  case,  the  {»x>Tince, 
being  a  union  of  several  dioceses,  is  sulgeet  to 
the  archbishop. 

Provision  (Lat  provisio,  a  foreseeing').  In 
Ecclesiastical  Law  (but  not  in  use  in  England), 
the  supply  of  an  incumbent  to  a  clerical  office : 
consisting  of  designation  and  collation. 

Provtalono.  In  the  Army.  Daily:  At 
home— f  lb.  meat,  1  lb.  best  seconds  bread  in 
barracks,  or  1^  lb.  in  camp.  The  stoppage 
paid  by  the  soldier  for  tins  home  ration  is  4^. 
a  day.  Abroad — 1  lb.  bread,  or  }  lb.  biscuit, 
1  lb.  of  meaty  fresh  or  salt ;  at  some  stations 
special  rations  are  issued  for  sanitary  reasons 
connected  with  the  climate;  during  active 
operations  the  officer  commanding  may  increase 
the  bread  ration  to  1^  lb.  bread,  or  1  lb.  bisemt, 
and  may  issue  wine  or  spirits. 

The  stoppage  for  a  foreign  ration  is  3^. 
daily.  The  families  of  soldiers  abroad  receive 
fractions  of  rations :  wife,  ^ ;  child  tinder  7,  ^ ; 
from  7  to  14,  ^  ration. 

The  provision  of  forage  consists  daily  of  10 
lbs.  oats,  12  lbs.  hay,  and  8  lbs.  stfaw  for 
each  horse:  issued  to  the  soldiers  without 
stoppage,  but  to  the  officers  subject  to  a 
stoppage  of  8  j<2.  per  ration. 

From  these  arrangements  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  sailor  (who  has  equal  pay)  is  materi- 
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tJtf  better  off  than  the  Boldier.  The  former  is 
■applied  g^ntnitoualj  with  all  his  proYurions, 
vUJa  the  ktter  receiyes  a  portion  of  them, 
hating  to  make  a  small  bat  oovering  pAjment 
for  the  rest»  while  he  has  also  to  provide  other 
aitidea  of  diet  from  the  remainder  of  his  pav. 
PBonBom.  In  the  Navy.  Daily:  l\  lb. 
of  biscuit  or  1^  lb.  of  soft  bread ;  spirits,  }  of  i 
a  pint;  sogar,  2  oe. ;  choooUte,  1  oz. ;  tea,  j  ok.  ; ! 
vben  piocnrable,  fresh  meat,  1  lb.,  and  fresh 
Tegetables,  ^  lb.  When  fresh  provisions  cannot 
be  proenzed:  salt  pork,  1  lb.  with  split  peas,  | 
of  a  pint ;  or  salt  beef  1  lb.  with  flour  9  oz., 
metfos^andcoznuitsorraisinslioz.  Weekly: 
oatmeal,  i  pint ;  mnstard,  ^  oz. ;  pepper,  ^  oz. ; 
rioepr,  |  pint.  These  are  all  issued  to  the 
ailor  fre^  lo.  without  any  stoppage  from  his 

PBonsioim.  In  Prisons  and  Workhouses. 
The  dietaij  tables  of  workhouses  are  generally 
uniform.  At  the  present  time,  those  of  the 
mttfopolis  are  divided  into  several  classes, 
wfaieh  are  provisioned  at  different  rates.  Thus 
the  allonaee  of  able-bodied  paupers  is  eene- 
nlly  12  OS.  of  bread,  1|  pmt  of  gruel,  1^ 

C'  It  of  soup  or  broth  every  day ;  the  females 
Ting  the  aame  aUowsnce  as  the  males,  except 
that  two  ounces  less  bread  is  served  to  them. 
Tbice  times  a  week  they  have  6  os.  of  cooked 
neat  and  ^  lb.  of  potatoes  at  dinner ;  on  three 
other  days,  as  stated  before,  1^  pint  of  soup ; 
and  on  one  day  14  and  12  oz.  ox  puddins  re- 
Bpeetively.  When  broth  is  not  served  at 
rapper,  they  have  2  oo.  of  cheese  instead. 
Agfd  perM»s  have  the  same  aUowanoes,  except 
that  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a  pint  of  tea  are 
aoppKed  daily  instead  of  the  gruel,  cheese,  and 
broth  of  the  able-bodied  inmates.  Children 
are  supplied  according  to  their  age;  the 
yoongeat,  Le.  under  two  years,  having  bread 
and  butter  at  discretion,  and  a  pint  of  milk, 
3  OK.  of  meat,  and  ^  lb.  of  potatoes  daily. 
Ttie  amount  increases  as  they  grow  older,  and 
vben  they  reach  nine  years  they  are  generally 
nted  as  able-bodied  women.  Suckling  women 
aie  allowed  3  oc  more  meat  on  days  when 
neat  is  served,  but  are  otherwise  treated  as 
able-bodied  women.  Casual  paupers  are  gene- 
ally  allowed  6  ok.  of  bread.  When  the  paupers 
an  emplojed  in  the  service  of  the  parish,  and 
an  therefore  partially  earning  their  support, 
thor  allowances  are  increased.  The  meat 
ierred  is,  of  eonrse,  exclusive  of  bones. 

A  prison  dietary  is  generally  constructed  on 
s  progressive  scale,  the  allowances  for  short 
Unut  being  nrach  scantier  than  those  served 
for  longer  periods  of  imprisonment.  Thus  the 
diet  of  a  prisoner  confined  for  seven  days  is  a 
pint  of  gruel  for  breakfast  and  another  for 
■mer,  ud  a  pound  of  bread  for  dinner.  A 
•1^^  variation,  but  no  material  addition,  is 
made  for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty-one  days, 
while  those  who  exceed  twenty-one  days  get 
man  allowances  of  soup  and  meat  thrice  a 
veek ;  those  committed  for  longer  periods  still, 
pet  neat  four  times  a  week,  and  cocoa  for 
Incakfast  and  supper.  The  dietary  for  long 
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terms  is  a  little  in  excess  of  that  served  to 
paupers,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Cri- 
minals who  commit  prison  offences  are  put  on 
the  sparest  diet 

Frowlaoa  In  Law,  a  qualifying  clause 
inserted  in  an  instrument,  commencing  usually 
with  the  words  provided  that. 

Prowtaora*  Statatea  o&  Several  statutes 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  L,  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  H.  (85  Edw.  L,  25  Edw.  III., 
27  Edw.  in.,  88  Edw.  ni.,  3  Rich,  n.,  7  Rich. 
II.  &c.)  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  claims 
of  the  popes  to  present  to  bishoprics  and 
livings  in  England. 

FroTlaarj-.  In  Politics  and  Jurisprudence, 
an  agreement,  law,  or  institution,  is  said  to  be 
provisory,  which,  established  or  entered  into  on 
account  of  immediate  wants,  requires  further 
completeness  of  sanction  to  render  it  permanent, 
and  subsists  only  provided  it  is  so  sanctioned. 

Vrowoat  (contracted  from  Lat.  pnepositus, 
placed  over).  The  title  of  the  chief  municipal 
magistrates  of  Scotland,  equivalent  to  mayor 
in  England.  The  chi^  magistrates  of  Edin- 
buTgh  and  Glasgow  are  styled  lord  provost. 
This  title  also  belongs  to  the  heads  of  some 
colleges  in  the  English  universities. 

Frowoat  ICMrslua.  In  the  Army,  an 
officer  appointed  in  camp  to  preserve  good 
order  and  discipline,  to  take  charge  of  prisoners, 
and  prevent  cnme.  He  is  intrusted  with  au- 
thority to  inflict  eummary  punishment  on  any 
soldier  or  individual  connected  with  the  army, 
whom  he  may  detect  in  the  actual  commission 
of  any  offence  against  order  and  discipline. 

Frovoat  of  a  VniYeraltj'.    [UmvaBsiTT.] 

Prow  (Pr.  proue,  Lat.  prora).  The  fore 
part  of  a  ship,  generally;  and,  in  particular, 
the  pointed  beak  or  cutwater. 

Proxenoa  (Gr.  wp6^9tfos).  In  the  ancient 
Greek  states,  a  citizen  who  was  intrusted  with 
or  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  guarding 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  state, 
was  called  in  the  former  case  a  wpd^wvos,  in  the 
latter  ^0cXoirp^|crof.  The  relation,  however, 
was  at  first  wholly  voluntary,  having  arisen 
from  the  hospitium  privatum  or  private  ties  of 
friendship  between  citizens  of  foreign  states 
connectea  with  each  other.  But  when  in  two 
states,  between  which  public  hospitality  had 
been  established,  no  citizens  came  forward 
voluntarily  to  fill  the  office,  then  some  one  was 
formally  appointed  to  it  by  the  state.  The  early 
Spartan  custom  was  to  send  a  Spartan  to  the 
foreign  state,  to  see  to  the  interests  of  his 
oountxymen,  like  the  modem  consuls;  but 
generally  the  proxeni  were  citizens  of  the  state 
to  which  the  stranger  came.  Thus  Alcibiades 
was  the  Spartan  proxenus  at  Athens.  The  duty 
of  the  proxenus  was  chiefly  to  entertain  am- 
bassadors, and  to  mediate  in  any  disputes  which 
might  arise  between  his  own  townsmen  and  the 
strangers  for  whom  he  acted  as  proxenus. 
[Pbostatbs.] 

Proatfmate  Piinolplea.  Distinct  com- 
pounds which  exist  ready  formed  in  animals 
and  vegetables,  such  as  albumen,  gelatin,  £at> 
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&c.  in  the  former;  and  flngar,  gnm,  starch, 
resins,  &c  in  the  latter,  which  an  so  called 
without  reference  to  their  ultimate  composition. 

Frozj  (Lat.  prozimns).  In  Fkurliamentairf 
Jaw,  every  peer,  spiritnal  or  tempomJ,  can  (by 
license,  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  king) 
constitute  another  lord  of  parliament,  of  the 
same  order  with  himself,  his  prozj,  to  vote  for 
him  in  his  absence.  Proxies  cannot  be  used 
when  the  house  is  in  committee,  nor  in  any 
judicial  causes,  nor  can  a  proxy  sig;n  a  protest. 
J^j  an  order  of  2  Ch.  II.  (May,  JPariiammtary 
Pifuctiee,  ch.  xii)  no  peer  can  hold  more  than 
two  proxies.     [Pabuakbmt.] 

WmA^hiofmnm  (Lat.  homo  pndans).  In 
France,  during  the  middle  ages,  municipal  tri- 
bunals composed  of  citizens  exercising  a  sort 
of  conciliatory  or  equitable  jurisdiction,  as  arbi- 
ters of  disputes,  inspectors  of  police,  6k.,  were 
termed  councils  of  prucFhammes.  In  1806,  a 
court  of  this  denomination  was  re-established 
at  Lyons  by  a  law  of  Napoleon ;  and  sereral 
others  have  since  been  created.  Their  prin- 
cipal office  is  the  dedsion  of  disputes  between 
masters  and  workmen  in  manufacturing  towns. 

Pmiis.    [Pbukits.] 

Pmnlnff  (this  word  is  connected  by  Mr. 
Wed^^wood  with  the  Old  Norse  prjon,  the 
Scottish  preen,  or  prin,  a  pin  or  knitting 
needle,  from  the  notion  of  pieung  or  arranging 
nicely  with  a  pointed  implement :  Dictionarv 
o/Engliek  Etymology).  In  Arborieolture  and 
Gardening,  the  art  of  cutting  off  parts  of 
plants,  and  more  especially  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
in  order  to  strengthen  those  idiich  remain, 
or  to  bring  the  tree  or  plant  into  some  par- 
ticular form  calculated  to  increase  partioilar 
products.  Pruning  therefore  varies  acoordine 
to  the  kind  of  plant  or  tree  to  be  pruneC 
and  according  to  the  olject  in  view. 

In  the  case  of  forest  trees,  the  general  object 
of  pruning  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  timber 
in  tiie  trunk  by  diminishing  the  side  branches^ 
commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  when 
it  is  quite  voung,  and  gradually  advancing 
upwards  as  the  tree  increases  in  growth.  In 
the  ease  of  hedges,  the  olrject  is  to  produce  a 
dense  mass  frt)m  the  ground  upwards,  which  is 
effected  by  shortening  the  side  branches. 

In  pruning  trees  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  tiieir  fruit  or  blossoms,  the  object 
is  to  thin  out  the  branches  so  as  to  admit  the 
light  and  air  more  freely  to  their  leaves  and 
blossoms,  and  to  concentrate  and  increase  the 
nourishment  for  the  branches  which  remain. 
In  the  case  of  trees,  or  shrubs  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  shapes,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  the  object  of  proning  is  to  deprive 
the  trees  or  shrubs  of  all  thoee   branches 
which    deviate    from  or  interfere  with    the 
natural  shape,  or  with  the  form  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  art    In  pruning 
with  a  view  to  produce  fruit,  it  is  necessa^  to  ' 
know  on  what  branches  and  buds  the  fruit ; 
ia  podoeed.    In  some  trees,  as  in  the  peach, ! 
it  IS  ffenerally  produced  on  the  wood  of  the 
piececung  year ;  in  others,  as  in  the  apple ' 
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and  pear,  it  is  genendly  produced  on  wood 
of  two  years'  growth;  and  in  the  vine  it 
is  produced  on  shoots  of  the  current  year. 
The  general  effect  of  pruning  on  plants  is  to 
increase  their  longevity ;  since  the  tendency  of 
all  vegetables  is  to  exhaust  themselves,  and, 
consequently,  to  shorten  their  duration,  by 
the  production  of  seeds.  In  the  operation  of 
pruning,  the  shoots  are  cut  off  does  to  the 
buda,  or  at  a  distance  from  them  not  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  branch  to  be  cut  off; 
because,  without  the  near  poximity  of  a  bud, 
the  wounds  will  not  heal  over.  In  shoots 
which  produce  their  buds  alternately,  the  cut 
is  made  at  the  back  of  the  bud,  sloping  from 
it,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  covered  by-bark 
in  the  same  or  in  the  following  ^ear.  This  is 
readily  done  with  a  pruning  knife,  by  a  slant- 
ing cut,  made  at  an  angle  of  45^  with  the 
dircction  of  the  branch ;  but,  in  the  caae  of 
branches  where  the  buds  are  produced  oppo- 
site each  other,  either  one  bud  must  be  sacrificed, 
or  the  branch  must  be  cut  off  at  right  angles 
to  its  line  of  direction.  Boot  pruning  con- 
sists in  shortening  the  principal  roots  so  as  to 
check  over-ezuberance  of  srowth,  and  induce 
fruitfulness.  It  is  practised  chiefly  with  fruit- 
trees  and  ornamental  flowering  plants.  The 
operation  of  pruning  may  in  many  cases  be 
superseded  by  robbing  off,  or  pinching  out,  the 
leaf-buds,  so  as  to  prevent  8iq>flrfluoua  shoots 
from  being  produceo. 

VraaiBg  Xalfto.  A  knife  the  bkde  of 
which  has  a  straight  edge,  formed  of  weU- 
tempered  steel,  and  of  no  great  breadth,  with 
a  narrow  point,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more 
readily  introduced  among  crowded  branches. 
Formerly,  pruning  knives  were  hooked  at  the 
point ;  but  the  euts  made  by  such  knives  had  a 
tendency  to  crush  the  shoot,  and  leave  a  rough 
section,  more  readily  injured  by  the  air  and 
water,  and  less  likely  to  be  speedily  healed 
over.  Such  knives,  when  of  a  huge  sin,  were 
called  pruning  hooka, 

Vnminv  Miaars.  Shears  in  which  one 
of  the  blades  moves  on  a  pivot  working  in 
an  oblong  instead  of  a  circular  opening ;  by 
which  means  a  draw  cut  is  produced  sinular  to 
that  effected  by  a  knife,  instead  of  the  crush- 
ing cut  produced  by  common  shears,  which 
fractures  the  section  left  on  the  branch,  and 
renders  it  liable  to  become  diseased  or  to  decay, 
instead  of  being  covered  over  with  frvsh  bark. 
Pruning  shears  are  particularly  adapted  for 
cutting  spiny  or  priddy  shrubs,  such  as  the 
different  species  of  thorns,  gooseberries,  or 
roses. 

VroaiMrlte.  A  calcareous  Tufa,  of  a 
greyish-violet  colour,  found  in  Faroe. 

Vnums  (Lat  a  plum-tree).  A  genus  of 
Drupacem  which  includes,  with  the  common 
Sloe  and  Bullace  of  our  hedges,  the  apricot  and 
plum  trees  of  our  gardens;  though  the  apricot 
IS  sometimes  referred  to  the  genus  Armemaea. 
[Afbioot.]]  The  sloe  or  blackthorn  is  a  shrub 
whose  upnght  stems  are  sought  after  for  walk- 
ing sticks,  whose  leaves  are  used  to  adulterate 
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tea,  and  wliose  finiit  is  employed  in  the  manii- 
factnro  of  fietitioiis  port  wine.  The  Plum  is  a 
well-known  and  higUy  esteemed  fruity  of  which 
manj  Tuietiea  are  grown.  Some  are  employed 
for  preeerrea,  and  for  making  the  pmnea  of  the 
ahope.  The  pronea  which  come  from  Brignolea, 
in  the  South  of  France,  are  prepared  n-om  a 
▼ariety  called  the  Perdriffon,  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Tours  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of 
prunes  which  it  furnishes.  The  German  prunes 
are  prepared  ^m  an  oblong  purple  Tariaty 
called  Zwetache,  a  Slavonian  name  which  is 
spelt  Tariously  on  the  Continent.  Damsons 
are  plums  well  known  and  much  used  in 
this  countzT  for  preeermg,  and  so  are  the 
small  round  nearly  wild  sorts  called  huliaces. 
P.  myrobokma,  the  Cherry  Plum,  which  is  a 
Oanadian  species,  bears  medium-sized  heart- 
shaped  firnit,  in  great  abundance,  and  of  toler- 
ably good  quality,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
Goropean  yarietaes. 

Fmrffo  (Lat.  an  itching).  An  itching  of 
the  skin  with  or  without  the  eruption  of  small 
pimples.  The  term  is  also  carelessly  applied 
to  irritation  of  Yariotts  parts  of  the  ¥ody  firom 
other  causes,  as  firom  Termin,  worms,  &C. 

Pmsalma  Slae*  This  pigment  was  acci- 
dentally disoorered  by  Die^bac^  a  colour-maker 
at  Berlin,  in  die  year  1710.  It  is  largely  con- 
Slimed  in  the  decoratiye  arts,  and  in  dyeing,  and 
calico-printing :  it  is  used  in  making  some  of 
the  Tarieties  of  what  is  called  stone-blue^  and 
is  sometimes  added  to  starch,  though  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  covering  the  yellow  tint 
of  paper,  smalt  or  cobalt  blue  is  preferable. 
Prussian  blue  is  prepared  of  different  degrees 
of  puri^,  by  precipitating  solutions  of  peroxide 
of  iron  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  various 
additioDs  being  made  according  to  Uie  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required. 

Pnre  Prussian  blue  is  obtained  by  adding  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  per- 
SDlphate  of  iron,  thoroughly  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate, first  with  water  slightly  acidulatea  by 
sulpharic  acid,  and  then  with  pure  water,  and 
ultimately  drying  it  in  a  warm  place.  Prussian 
blue  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and  intense  blue, 
with  a  copper  tint  upon  its  surface :  it  is  in- 
npid,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  in  alcohol, 
and  in  dilute  adds,  and  is  not  poisonous.  The 
alkalies  decompose  it  into  S(^uble  ferrocyanides 
and  oxide  of  iron ;  hence,  as  a  dyeing  material, 
it  does  not  resist  the  action  of  soap.  Accord- 
ing to  Chevreul,  Prussian  blue  becomes  white 
in  the  direct  nys  of  the  sun,  but  regains  its 
bine  colour  in  the  dark.  It  is  oecasioniUly  used 
in  the  composition  of  writing  fluids. 

Prossisn  blue  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of 
cyanogen  and  iron,  but  Tarious  views  have 
been  taken  of  its  atomic  constitution,  as  it 
has  been  considered  to  contain,  or  not  to 
contain,  the  elements  of  water.  When  anhy- 
drous, it  contains  seTen  atoms  of  iron  and  nine 
of  cyanogen ;  or  four  atoms  of  iron  and  three 
of  ferro^mnogen;  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  cannot  practically  be  obtained  in  this 
state,  and  that  it  always  contains  water,  or  the 
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elements  of  water,  which  cannot  be  expelled 
without  deoomposine  the  compound;  if  so,  it 
is  probably  a  hydruerrocyanate  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron. 

Commercial  Prussian  blue  is  generally  con- 
taminated with  alumina,  and  often  with  chalk, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  sturch.  TurnbulTs  Pru*' 
9ian  blue,  which  is  of  a  singularly  brilliant  tint, 
is  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  a  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron.  When  a  solution  of 
perchlonde  of  iron  is  poured  into  one  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  the  precipitate  which  falls 
is  insoluble  in  saline  solutions,  but  after  having 
been  washed  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  adherent 
salts,  is  soluble  in  pure  water :  it  ia  known  at 
tolvbU  PruMBian  blue. 

Proasio  Aeld.  The  composition  and  che- 
mical characten  of  this  acid  are  given  under 
the  head  of  HTDBOOTAino  Acid.  Prussic  add 
is  frequently  used  medidnally  as  a  powerful 
sedative  and  anti-irritant,  espedally  to  allay 
oough  in  phthisis,  and  to  mitigate  the  spaa- 
mo£c  action  in  hoopingHxmgh ;  but  from  its 
poisonous  natnrs  it  requires  to  be  employed 
with  much  caution.  The  antidotes  for  prusaio 
add,  where  it  has  been  taken  as  a  poison,  are 
solution  of  dilorine,  by  which  it  is  chemically 
decomposed;  and  ammonia,  which  combines 
with  it^  and  acts  as  a  stimulant.  [Ctakoobk; 
Htbboctaxic  Acid.] 

yrjrtan»am  (Gr.  Tpvrwuay).  The  place 
of  assembly  of  the  Prytanes.  In  a  Greek  dty 
the  Piytanaeum  was  the  home  of  the  conununity, 
and  answered  to  the  private  homes  of  individual 
dtizens.  Hence  a  fire  was  always  kept  burning 
in  the  Pirtaneum  as  on  the  hearths  of  private 
houses.  In  this  building  were  entertained  those 
dtizens  who  by  virtue  of  their  office  or  for  merit 
received  the  privilege  of  having  their  meals  at 
the  public  cost.  At  Athens  Sob  was  amon^ 
the  highest  honours  which  could  be  conferred 
on  anyone.  Hence  Socrates,  when  asked  to 
adjudge  his  own  penalty,  named  this  as  the 
recompense  due  for  his  past  life  and  teaching. 

Wwytmn^m  (Gr.  wpvrdrcu).  The  Athenian  se- 
nate consisted  of  500  persons,  fifty  bdng  elected 
from  each  of  the  ten  tribes ;  each  of  these  fifties 
took  it  by  turn  to  preside  with  the  title  of  Pry- 
tanes, having  one-tenth  of  the  year  assigned  to 
it ;  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  84  days  were 
allotted  to  each  of  the  first  four  tribes,  and  35 
to  the  last  six ;  the  Attic  year  consisting  of  354 
days.  Each  fifty  was  again  subdivided  into 
five  bodies  of  ten,  which,  when  prytanes,  took 
it  by  turns  to  perform  the  duties  of  proedri 
(vpMpoi),  seven  days  being  allotted  each. 
From  these  proedri,  again,  was  chosen  by  lot 
an  epistates  (In^frdfnis)  or  president,  whose 
office  lasted  one  day. 

VrBllinMxilte.  Oadmiferous  sulphide  of 
Zinc  from  Przibram  in  Bohemia.  The  name 
has  also  been  eiven  to  the  capillary  variety  of 
Gothite,  which  is  met  with  at  the  same  locality. 


(Gr.  ^oXfUs,  from  ^AxKm,  I  sin^), 
A  sacred  song  or  hymn,  originally  accompanied 
with  music.    The  book  of  Psalms  is  called,  in 
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the  mocleni  Hebrew,  ThehUlim  (praises).  It  10 
popularly  ascribed  to  King  David,  by  whom  it 
may  have  been  partly  coUected  and  to  some 
extent  composed.  The  Jews  divide  it  into  five 
books,  ending  with  Psabnxli.  Ixzii.  Ixxxix.  cvi. 
and  cL  respectively.  They,  as  well  as  all  Chris- 
tians, retam  the  number  150 ;  but  the  divisions 
have  varied.  An  apocryphal  151st  is  added 
in  some  Crreek  versions.  The  119th  and 
following  Psalms  to  the  134th,  called  by 
some  gradual  psalms^  or  psalms  of  the  stairs^  a 
term  of  which  various  explanations  have  been 
given,  are  thought  by  CaJmet  and  others  to 
have  been  composed  on  Uie  occasion  of  the  de- 
liverance from  Babylon;  possiblv  byEsdras, 
who  is  considered  as  the  first  collector  of  the 
Psalms ;  but  they  were  at  least  partially  used 
before,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  re- 
spective ages  of  a  large  number  of  the  Psalms 
by  their  employment  of  the  names  Elohim  and 
Jehovah.  (Bishop  Colenso  On  the  Pentateuch 
and  Book  of  Joshua ;  Bishop  Harold  Browne, 
The  EhhisHe  Psalms.)  The  latest  Psalms,  ac- 
cording to  views  now  prevalent,  are  subsequent 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  celebrate  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 

Psalter.  A  book  of  devotion  containing 
the  psalms.  (Palmer's  Oriffines  Liturffiea, 
vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

PMUterinm  (Lat.).  The  name  of  the 
manyplies  or  third  cavity  of  the  complex 
stomach  of  the  ruminant  quadrupeds,  so  called 
because  it  is  occupied  by  numerous  broad  folds 
of  membrane  resembling  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

PsaltMry  (Qr.  ^^riipiop).  A  stringed  in- 
strument in  use  among  the  andent  Jews,  by 
whom  it  was  called  Nablum.  It  resembled, 
according  to  Bumey,  partly  the  lyre  and  partly 
the  harp. 

Fsatnrose  (Or.  ifrodi^f,  fragile).  A  sul- 
phantimonite  of  silver,  composed,  when  pure, 
of  70-36  per  cent,  silver,  14*01  antimony, 
and  15*63  sulphur.  It  is  of  a  dark  lead-grey 
colour  inclining  to  iron-black,  and  is  found  at 
Scbemnits  in  Hungary,  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
and  2^acatecas  in  Mexico.    [Stephaiotb.] 

PselUsmiui  ^Gr.  4^AAia-/i^f ,  a  stammering). 
An  imperfect  articulation.    Stuttering. 

Fs^lftliol  (Or.).  A  general  name  given  to 
several  things  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks  in 
giving  their  sufiVages,  and  in  their  computa- 
tions, as  small  stones,  shells,  beans,  &c 
They  were  synonymous  with  the  Calculi  of 
the  Komans. 

Pseodasstlftesla  (Gr.  vf^evS^s,  false,  and 
afir0i|<r<r,  perception).  Imaginary  or  false 
feeling. 

Pseudepiirntplijr  (Gr.  y^vitrlyfmpos,  vrith 
false  inseription).  The  ascription  of  false 
names  of  authors  to  works.  This  practice  was 
carried  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Christians 
of  the  earliest  centuries.  (Mackay,  The  Tu- 
bingen School  and  its  Antecedents,  part  iii.  25.) 
Thus,  many  of  the  verses  known  by  the  name 
of  Sibylline  are  evident  Christian  forgeries; 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
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spurious  works  of  the  Fathers  from  the  true. 
(See  Gieseler,  Textbook  of  Ecol.  Hist.,  Ist 
period,  chap.  iii.  sec.  52,  for  a  good  section 
on  Christian  pseudepigpraphy ;  Fabridi  Codex 
Pseudepigraphus ;  Barbier,  IHet.  des  Ouvrag/s 
Anonymes  et  Psi^udonymes,  contains  a  notice  of 
most  works  falsely  ascribed  to  their  alleged 
authors  in  the  French  language.) 

Psendo-bulb.  In  &tany,  an  enlai^ed 
aerial  stem,  resembling  a  tuber,  from  which  it 
scarcely  differs,  except  in  being  formed  above 
ground  in  the  epidermis,  being  often  extremely 
hard,  and  in  retaining  upon  its  surface  the 
scars  of  leaves  that  it  once  bore. 

Pseodoblepsls  ^Gr.  ^\Mis,  and  /3\er»,  / 
see).  There  are  various  forms  of  false  vision, 
some  apparently  dependent  upon  nervous 
irritation,  others  upon  organic  derangement. 
Specks,  network,  colours,  and  imaginary  bodies 
floating  or  dandng  before  the  eyes,  d'stoited 
vision,  double  vision,  are  among  the  most 
common  modifications  of  this  complaint.  They 
occur  in  plethoric  as  well  as  m  debilitated 
habits,  and  are  the  consequence  occasionally 
of  intense  study,  of  weakening  evacuations, 
of  debaudieiy,  of  hysteria,  and  of  hypochondri- 
asis :  the  treatment,  therefore,  which  is  required 
is  very  various.  Attention  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  local  bleeding,  camphor,  ether,  and 
other  nervine  stimulants,  change  of  scene  and 
occupation,  .varied  exerdse,  are  amon^  tlie 
efficient  remedies.  When  this  condition  is 
brought  about  by  organic  disease  of  the  bmin, 
the  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  lesion.  In  such  cases,  however, 
there  is  generally  Uttle  hope  of  recovery. 

Psendodiptana  (Gr.  ^uS^f ,  and  hivr^pos, 
with  two  wings^.  In  Architecture,  a  building 
in  which  the  distance  from  each  side  of  the 
cell  to  the  columns  on  their  fianks  is  equal  to 
two  intercolumniations ;  the  intermediate  range 
of  columns  which  would  stand  between  the  outer 
range  and  the  cell  being  omitted. 

PsandmnaUudilta.  Native  phosphate  of 
copper.    [pHosPHOBocHALCfTTB ;  Pbasikb.] 

Psandomorpl^oas  Crystals  (Gr.  i^>^v» 
and  fiop^,  form).  Substances  found  in  crys- 
talline forms  not  belonging  to  them,  and  being, 
as  it  were,  casts  of  other  crystals. 

Psendonym  (Gr.  ^iZ^yvfwt,  fal-sdg 
named).  In  Literature,  a  false  or  imaginary 
name  assumed  by  a  writer;  more  strictly, 
however,  the  former.  Those  who  only  assume 
a  fiuidful  name,  e.  g.  Junius,  being  more  com- 
monly ranked  with  anonymous  writers. 

Psevdopoda  (Gr.  ^evSj); ;  iroU,  foot),  A 
name  applied  to  a  tribe  of  Polygastric  Infu- 
soria (comprising  Amosba  and  its  allies),  in- 
duding  those  in  which  the  body,  by  various 
contractions  and  changes  of  form,  produces 
pediform  processes. 

Psendosoopa  (Gr.  ^^cvft^,  and  rxoWc*,  1 
view),  A  name  given  by  Professor  Wheatatone 
to  the  stereoscope  when  employed  to  produce 
what  ho  calls  conversions  ofreliff.  These  con- 
versions may  be  produced  in  three  dififerent 
ways:  (1)  by  transposing  the  pictures  ficom  ono 
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to  the  other;  (2)  by  reflecting  each  picture 
separately,  without  transpoeition  ;  and  (3)  by 
iorerting  the  pictures  to  each  eye  separately. 
The  coDTerse  figure  differs  from  the  normal 
figipe  in  this  circumstance,  that  those  points 
wnich  appear  most  distant  in  the  ktter  are  tlie 
nearest  in  the  former,  and  vice  Tersi.  The 
fWido«op$  consists  of.  two  reflecting  prisms 
placed  in  a  frame,  with  adjustments,  so  that 
▼hen  applied  to  the  eyes  each  eye  ma}^  sepa- 
latelv  see  the  reflected  image  of  tiie  projection 
Yhich  Qsoally  falls  on  thate^e.  The  instru- 
ment being  directed  to  an  object^  and  so  ad- 
JTistod  that  the  object  shall  appear  of  its  proper 
size,  and  at  its  usual  distance,  the  distances  of  i 
all  other  objects  are  inverted ;  all  nearer  ob- 
j^  appear  more  distjuit,  and  all  more  distant 
objeccs  nearer,  and  this  constitutes  the  c<m- 
verrnn  ofnUtf.  The  inside  of  a  teacup  appears 
a  solid  convex  body.  A  china  vase  ornamented 
with  coloured  flowers  in  relief,  appears  to  be 
a  vertical  section  of  the  interior  of  the  vase, 
vith  painted  hollow  impressio'ns  of  the  flowers. 
A  small  terrestrial  globe  appears  a  concave 
hemisphere ;  when  the  globe  is  turned  on  its 
axis,  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
diflerent  portions  of  the  map  on  its  concave 
surface  hks  a  very  singular  effect.  A  bust 
regarded  in  front  becomes  a  deep  hollow  mask. 
When  reganled  in  profile  the  appearance  is 
equally  striking.  A  framed  picture  hung  against 
a  wall  appears  as  if  embedded  in  a  cavity  made 
in  the  wall  {Aihenaum  for  24  Jan.  1852.) 
[Snuoscops.] 

9iMidos«<nvloiifl«  A  family  of  Arach- 
nidans,  including  those  with  an  oblong  body 
divided  into  several  segments,  with  two  or  four 
eyes,  and  six  or  eight  legs,  as  the  book-crabs. 
{OttUfer.) 

PsendotlijroB  (Qr.i^vMvpw).  In  Ancient 
Architecture,  a  &]se  door. 

Ptidiiixn.  An  extensive  genus  of  South 
American  trees  belonging  to  the  order  Myr- 
tacee.  The  most  important  species  is  the  Guava- 
U^e,  P.  Gtuuava,  which  produces  the  well- 
known  Guavn  fruits  of  tropical  coimtries,  a 
small  tree,  seldom  growing  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  height  Several  varieties  are 
blown,  me  two  most  common,  distinguished  by 
the  shape  of  the  fruit — P.  pomiferum,  with  a 
nmnd  apple-shaped  fruit,  and  P.pyr%ferumf  with 
pear-shaped  fruit —being  sometimes  described 
as  distmct  species.  Both  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical America  and  the  West  Indies,  whence 
they  have  been  introduced  into  and  become 
natnnlised  in  India  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries. They  also  produce  very  good  fruit  in  our 
hothouses.  Their  fruits  have  a  thin  bright- 
yellow  rind,  and  are  filled  with  a  pulpy  yellow- 
ish or  red  flesh,  which  has  a  pleasantly  acid- 
awe^t flavour;  but  the  pear-shaped  variety  is 
tiweeter  and  more  agreeable  in  a  raw  state  than 
the  apple-shiiped,  thongh  both  make  very  good 
jelly  or  preserve.  GuaVas  are  of  too  perisluible 
a&atQreto  permit  of  their  being  brought  to 
tbii  oonntry  in  their  natuial  state ;  but  con- 
^^lerable  quantities  of  guava-jelly  and  gnava- 
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cheese  are  brought  by  the  West-India  mail 
steamers.  The  wood  of  the  Guava-tree  has  a 
fine  close  grain.  P.  Cattleyanumf  the  Purple 
Guava,  probably  a  native  of  Brazil,  yields 
abundantly  deep  claret-coloured  fruit  having 
a  pale  juicy  fle«h  which  is  agreeably  subacid. 

Pgllanthroptota  (Gr.  rfn\6sf  mere,  and 
fty0pfi0irtf  J,  man).  A  name  sometimes  used  to 
denote  those  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
an  ordinary  man,  and  the  son  of  Mazy  and 
Joseph. 

Vallomelaae  (Gr.  ^<X^r,  bare^  hence  smooth ; 
liiXaSy  black ;  from  its  smooth  or  botryoidal  form 
and  black  colour).  A  common  ore  of  manganese, 
of  very  variable  composition,  probably  only  a 
mixture  of  the  proto-peroxide  Mn3  04,  with 
pyrolusite  MnO^,  and  usually  a  little  potash, 
baryta,  and  water.  The  principal  British  loca- 
lities are  Bestormel  Royal  Mine,  Cornwall; 
Upton  PVne,  Black  Down,  Ashton  near  Chud- 
leigh,  and  near  Bideford,  Devonshire ;  Bren- 
don  Hill  Mine,  Somersetshire;  Drygill,  Cum- 
berland ;  Hartshill,  Warwickshire ;  LeadhiU, 
Lanarkshire ;  Old  Kilpatrick,  Dumbartonshire ; 
Braeborough  {cora/louUU)^  and  the  Orkneys. 

Psittaolnea  (Parrot  tribe).  The  name  of 
a  tribe  of  Scansorial  birds,  of  which  the  genus 
Pattacus  is  the  type. 

Psittaeiu  (I^t;  Gr.  i^rroKos).  The 
parrots  belonging  to  the  restricted  genus 
Psittacua  commonly  have  a  strong  bill,  the 
head  large  without  crest,  the  face  covered  with 
feathers,  the  body  thick,  the  tail  short  and 
square.  The  prevailing  colour  is  green.  The 
common  grey  parrot  is  the  P«.  trythacus,  a 
native  of  Africa,  which  has  been  known  to 
breed  in  Europe. 

Psoas  BKuaole  (Gr.  tf'^^cu,  the  muscles  of 
the  loins).  A  large  muscle  upon  the  fore  part 
and  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  bends 
the  thigh  forwards,  and  assists  in  turning  it 
outwards. 

Paopbia  (Gr.  if^^M,  I  make  a  noise).  A 
subgenus  of  storks,  having  a  shorter  bill  than 
the  rest,  with  the  head  and  neck  covered  only 
with  a  kind  of  down,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  eye  naked.  The^  frequent  wooded  regions, 
and  subsist  on  grains  and  fruits.  The  best 
known  species  (Psophia  crepitans)  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
ambiguous  sound  which  it  emits  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  which  its  specific  name  is  de- 
rived. This  bird  is  easily  tamed  by  the  Spanish 
setUers  in  South  America,  and  is  even  taught 
by  them  to  defend  the  common  poultry  from 
the  rapacious  birds,  as  a  shepherd's  dog  guards 
his  sheep  from  the  wolves. 

Psora  (Gr.).    The  itch.    [Itch  ;  Pbubioo.  J 

Psoralea  (Gr.  ^paXlo5,  scurfy).  A  large 
genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  very  widely  distri- 
buted, and  consisting  of  snmll  shrubby  or  per- 
ennial herbs,  usually  having  pinnate  leaves,  and 
Bpicate  or  racemose  flowers.  P.  coryltfolia,  an 
£a8t  Indian  herb,  bears  pods  which  have  an  aro- 
matic taste ;  they  are  employed  medicinally  by 
the  native  doctors  in  India,  and  also  yield  an  oiL 
The  pods,  under  the  name  of  Bawchan-seeds, 
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have  been  Bometimee  sent  to  this  ooimtiy  for 
pressing.  P.  escul^nta,  a  native  of  North-West 
America,  produces  tuberous  roots,  known  as 
Indian  or  Prairie  turnips,  which  form  a  great 
pirt  of  the  food  of  the  indigenous  popuUtion, 
but  when  boiled  are  rather  insipid.  In  Chili  the 
leaves  of  P.  glandtdosa,  there  called  Culen,  are 
Uf^nd  as  a  substitute  for  tea  under  the  name  of 
Jesuit's  Tea ;  but  their  infusion  appears  to  be 
valued  more  for  its  medicinal  properties  than 
as  an  agreeable  beverage,  being  a  powerful 
vermifuge  and  stomachic;  an  infusion  of  the 
root  is  emetic  and  purgative.  The  plant 
lias  been  introduced  into  Mauritius,  where  it 
has  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Psoriasis  (Gr.).  A  rough  scaly  state  of 
cuticle,  sometimes  continuous  and  sometimes 
in  patches,  generaUy  accompanied  by  chaps  or 
fissures. 

PsoropHthalmta  (Gr.).  An  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  eyelids  attended  by  an 
itching  sensation. 

Psyebe  (Gr.  ij^vx^,  (treath  or  ioul).  In 
the  later  Greek  writers  the  word  ptyche  occurs 
as  a  personification  of  the  human  soul:  and 
probably  Apuleius  was  thinking  of  this  per- 
sonification when  he  related  the  following  tele. 

By  her  surpassing  beauty,  Psyche,  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  excited  the  anger  and 
jealousy  of  Venus,  who  sent  Amor  (Love)  to 
inspire  her  with  a  passion  for  the  most  con- 
temptible of  mortals.  But  Psyche  so  charmed 
Amor  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her  himself,  and 
taking  her  to  some  secret  cave,  visited  her  night- 
ly, leaving  her  always  before  the  dawn.  Psyche 
had  been  warned  by  Amor  against  all  attempts 
to  find  out  who  he  was ;  but  her  jealous  sisters 
told  her  that  her  lover  was  a  hideous  monster, 
and  Psyche  determined  to  learn  the  truth.  Taking 
A  lamp,  she  gazed  at  her  lover  while  he  slept, 
and  saw  before  her  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
gods.  Amor,  waked  up  by  a  drop  of  oil  which 
fell  from  the  lamp,  rebuked  her  for  her  mis- 
trust, and  vanished.  Then  began  the  sorrows 
and  wanderings  of  Psyche,  who  sought  Amor 
in  every  temple  till  she  came  to  that  of  Venus, 
who  put  her  to  a  series  of  toilsome  and  de- 
grading tasks,  under  which  she  must  have  died' 
but  for  the  love  of  Amor,  who,  though  invisible, 
still  consoled  and  cheei«d  her.  By  his  help 
she  at  last  pacified  the  wrath  of  Venus,  and, 
becoming  immortal,  was  united  with  her  lover 
for  ever. 

An  examination  of  this  tale  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  invented  by  Apuleius,  and  that 
the  several  incidents  which  characterise  it  re- 
appear in  many  Teutonic  legends  as  well  as  in 
Hindu  fairy  tales.    rVsKus.] 

Psyolftoloffj-  (Gr.  ^hnch  the  soul;  and 
kSjos).  In  its  laiger  acceptation,  this  word 
maybe  taken  as  svnoujrmona  with  mental  phi- 
losophy; but  it  IS  frequently  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lower  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
the  classification  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
present.  All  psychology  is  built  on  experience, 
•ither  immediate  or  revived  by  the  memory 
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and  imagination.  But,  in  reflecting  on  our 
intellectual  faculties,  we  discover  in  them 
certain  laws,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  at  once  recognise  as  universal 
and  necessary ;  certain  conditions  without  the 
fulfilment  of  which  we  are  sensible  that  no  act 
of  intellection  could  have  taken  place.  This 
universality  is  something  very  different  from 
the  empirical  truth,  as  a  matter  of  fact>  which 
we  attribute  to  the  laws  of  association,  which 
are,  indeed,  universal,  but  which  might,  for 
aught  we  can  see,  have  been  different  from 
what  they  are.  Corresponding  to  this  dis- 
tinction, German  writers  have  discriminated 
between  a  higher,  or  rational,  and  a  lower,  or 
empirical  psychology ;  the  first,  that  of  Kant, 
who  sought,  in  all  our  mental  faculties,  to 
determine  that  only  which  is  necessary  and 
immutable ;  the  second,  that  of  Hartley,  who 
treats  all  our  intellectual  acts  as  alike  objects 
of  mere  history,  dependent  for  their  validity 
only  on  the  fact  that  they  do  really  recur  in 
such  and  such  order.  The  ps^cbolo^  of  Ari- 
stotle was  of  the  latter  desenption.  He  con- 
sequently regarded  the  science  as  forming  one 
of  the  physical  sdences,  or  those  which  are 
conversant  with  the  continent  and  changeable. 
Many  pre^ant  psychological  truths  are  dis- 
coverable m  that  philosopher's  work  on  the 
soul ;  in  particular,  the  doctrine  of  association 
owes  its  first  enunciation  to  him.  Among  later 
writers  who  have  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  science  may  be  enumerated  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Hartley,  sir  Thomas  Brown,  Lord 
Mackintosh,  and  Professor  A.  Bain.  [Asso- 
oiiLTioN.l  For  earlier  psychological  theories, 
see  Hallam,  LUerary  Sittory,  part  iii.ch.iiL 
[Mbtafstsics.] 

Psydiomanej  (Gr.  ifwx^/Mrrts,  a  nserth- 
maruser).  A  species  of  divination,  in  which  the 
dead  were  supposed  to  appear  as  spirits,  to 
communicate  tne  wished-for  information. 

Psyobotrla  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  <fwx4t 
life,  and  larptia,  healing).  A  Cinchonaceous 
shrub  of  tropical  countries,  one,  of  which,  P. 
emeiica,  a  natixe  of  Peru,  yields  what  is  called 
Striated  Ipecacuanha.  It  is  inferior  to  true 
Ipecacuanha,  but  a  useful  substitute  for  it. 

Psyohrometer.    [Htoboueteb.] 

PUJi.    [Phthah.] 

Pteiis  (Gr.).  The  genus  of  the  common 
Brake  or  Bracken,  a  fern  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  being  distributed  in  one  form 
or  other  nearly  over  the  whole  world.  This 
plant  is  the  Pteria  aquiUna  of  botanists,  and 
bears  several  other  names  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  rhizomes  are  sometimes  cooked  and 
eaten.  They  have  the  curious  character  when 
cut  through  obliquely  of  showing  a  figure  re- 
sembling a  spread  eagle,  or  in  some  positions  an 
oak-tree.  The  Bracken  is  a  verv  useful  plant 
for  packing  purposes^  as  well  as  for  thatdi  and 
litter. 

Pteroownpns  (Gr.  wr»p6v,  a  wing,  and 
fcopv^v,  fruit),  A  fiunily  of  large-growing 
trees,  belonging  to  the  Leguminous  oraer,  and 
yielding  Kino  and  one  sort  of  Bosewood.  They 
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haTe  pinnate  leares,  and  showy  yellow  blossoms, 
saooeeded  by  flat  nearly  round  or  oval  and 
somewhat  one-sided  pods.  Gum  Kino  is  ob- 
tained in  India  from  P.  Marsupiumj  and  in 
Africa  from  P.  arinaceua.  Both  are  large  trees, 
afibrdingTalnable  hand  timber,  that  of  the  former 
being  extensirelj  used  in  India  in  the  mann- 
fsctoTD  of  cotton-gins,  while  that  of  the  latter 
is  known  in  Western  A£rica  as  Rosewood. 
Kino  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
bark,  hom.  idiich  the  jnioe  exudes  and  hardens 
into  a  brittle  mass,  easily  broken  into  little 
angular  shining  fragments  of  a  bright  ruby 
colour.  It  is  used  in  India  for  dyeing  and 
taooing.  Another  species,  P.  taniaUmu,  yields 
the  deep  red  dyewood  known  as  Bed  Saunders, 
Jsige  quantities  of  which  are  annually  exported 
from  India.  Kino  is  also  used  medicinally  as  an 
■stringent 

FtwodftetFle  (Gr.  vrcp^r,  a  feather^  and 
UxrvAat,  a  digit).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  ex- 
tinctreptiles,  in  which  the  second  diffit  of  the  hand 
is  of  extreme  length,  and  is  considered  to  haTe 
sQI^Kirted  an  al&onn  expansion  of  the  skin. 
It  is  divided  into  three  subgenera,  Rampho- 
rkynekui,  JHrnorpkodottj  and  Pterodaetylua, 

Xerodon  (Gr.  wrtflip,  and  Mo^s,  a  tooth). 
A  genus  of  camasstal  Mammalia  which  has 
been  found  in  the  eocene  strata  in  France. 
The  analogies  of  the  Pterodan  daayurmdes  have 
led  many  palaeontologists  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
Saicopfaagons  iiamily  of  Marsupials,  near  7%y- 
heimu,  but  it  exhibits  strong  traces  of  affinity 
to  the  typical  miocene  carnivore,  ffjfonodon. 

Min^^ods  (Gr.  irrfp6v,  and  ««^»,  a  foot). 
The  name  of  a  class  of  Molluscs,  comprehend- 
ing those  which  hare  a  natatory  wing-shaped 
expansion  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  neck. 

FtcroMunia  (Gr.  irrcp^y,  and  vavpos^ 
lizard).  An  extinct  order  of  reptiles,  charac- 
terised bj  the  pectoral  limbs  being  adapted  for 
flight,  through  elongation  of  the  antibrachium 
and  fifth  (^git ;  by  the  pneumaticity  of-  the 
skeleton;  proomlian  vertebrte;  and  a  head 
large,  with  long  dentigerous  jaws.  The  prin- 
ripal  genera  of  this  order  are  given  under 

KxBOnACTTLB. 

VfcvjrrtMM  (Gr.  sripu^,  a  icing).  A  name 
applied  by  Latreille  to  a  group  of  Molluscs,  cor- 
responding to  the  CephtiJopods  and  Pteropods 
of  Curier,  both  of  which  have  locomotive  organs 
composed  of  wing-like  expansions  of  the  skin. 

Ptcvjvoda  (Gr.  wr^pvO.  Latreille  has 
given  this  term  to  two  small,  hard,  movable 
bodies,  in  the  form  of  little  elytra,  directed 
backwards,  and  terminating  at  the  or^n  of 
the  vings.  They  arise  from  the  two  sides  of 
thr.  anterior  extremity  of  the  trunk,  near  the 
exterior  base  of  the  two  first  legs,  instead  of 
from  the  second  segment  of  the  trunk,  like  true 
«Iyta.  They  are  present  in  Lepidopterous  and 
Strepeipterous  insects. 

YterTfold  (Gr.  wrtpvy^^nt,  toing-siaped). 
This  same  is  applied  to  processes  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  which  complete  the  osseous  palate  be- 
hind, and  form  distttict  bones  in  the  oviparous 
Teitebiate  animals. 
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(Gr.  vTurdEn},  harJey-wAtef).  A  medi- 
cated drink  prepared  in  France  from  the  flowers 
of  Afalva  sytvtstria.    It  is  also  called  Tisane. 

Vtolemalo  System.  The  astronomical 
systems  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were  based 
for  the  most  part  on  tneories  for  the  truth  of 
which  no  attempt  was  made  to  adduce  the  evi- 
dence of  facts.  But  although  they  had  thus  a 
speculative  character,  they  aided  (sometimes 
not  insensibly)  the  progress  of  a  real  science, 
as  requiring  the  observation  of  phenomena  in 
support  of  uieir  several  hypotheses. 

The  Pythagorean  doctrine  (the  life  and 
date  of  Pythagoras  himself  are  shrouded  in 
doubt  and  obscurity)  asserted  that  the  earth 
is  not  motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
but  that  the  central  place  is  occupied  by  a 
mass  of  fire,  which  was  mysteriouslv  called  the 
Altar  of  Nature  and  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
Bound  this  centre,  ten  bodies  moved  in  circulif  r 
orbits,  in  the  following  order:,  at  the  highest 
extremity  the  heaven  containing  the  fixed  stars, 
next  the  five  planets,  then  the  sun,  then  the 
moon,  then  the  earth,  and  after  the  earth  the 
AifticHTHON.  (Sir  G.  G.  Lewis,  Astronomy  of 
the  Aneimts,  124.) 

The  first  systematic  explanation  of  the 
periodic  motions  of  the  planets  came  from 
Eudoxus  of  Gnidos  (406~3i)0  B.a),  who  as- 
serted that  thev  were  held  in  solid  revolving 
spheres.  This  hypothesis  of  revolving  spheres, 
which  had  been  simple  and  intelligible  enough 
while  confined  to  the  movement  of  the  fixed 
stars,  was  made  still  more  intricate  bv  Culippns 
(a  contemporary  of  Aristotle),  who  added  seven 
spheres  to  the  twenty-six  of  Eudoxus.  With 
Aristotle  as  with  Plato  the  earth  was  fixed  at 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  which,  like  Eudoxus, 
he  held  to  be  composed  of  revolving  spheres, 
the  motion  of  the  bodies  placed  in  these  spheres 
being  measured  by  their  distance  from  the 
centre.  But  Aristotle  saw  that  the  motions  of 
some  of  the  planets  were  more  intricate  than 
those  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  believed 
to  be  more  distant  from  the  external  sphere. 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  he  foimd  in  the 
conscious  life  of  the  stars,  owing  to  which 
*  each  orb  accomplishes  its  circuit  according  to 
the  best  means  at  its  command.'  From  the 
gravitation  of  matter  to  a  centre  he  inferred 
the  sphericity  of  the  earth ;  and  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  its  size  he  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  a  slight  change  of  distance  to  north 
or  south  changes  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars 
in  those  directions.  His  system  was,  in  fact^ 
substantially  that  which,  under  the  name  of 
Ptolemy,  maintained  its  ground  until  it  was 
finally  set  aside  by  the  system  of  Copernicus. 
It  was  supported  by  the  logic  of  Euclid,  and 
in  Galen's  day  the  demonstration  was  as 
thoroughly  believed  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four. 

Against  this  system  one  remarkable  protest 
was  made  by  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  pro- 
posed a  theory  of  the  world  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  Copernicus.  [Hbliocentbic  Ststkm.] 
The  .date  of  Aristarchus  is  fixed  by  the  testi- 
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mony  of  Ptolemy,  who  states  him  to  have 
obserred  the  summer  solstice  of  the  year 
280  B.C.  His  theory  is  known  to  us  only 
from  secondary  sources;  but  among  these  is 
tlie  testimony  of  Archimedes,  who  could  not  fail 
to  understand  the  hypothesis  and  to  report  it 
correctly.  Archimedes  was  bom  287  b.c.  ; 
and  the  theory  of  Aristarchus  maj  haye  been 
published  after  he  had  reached  his  manhood. 
(SirGr.  C.  LewiSfAatronomy  of  the  Ancients^  190.) 
From  Archimedes,  who  rqected  the  theory,  we 
learn  that  Aristarchus  belieyed  the  earth  to 
revolve  in  a  circle,  of  which  the  sun  was  the 
immovable  centre,  the  fixed  stars  being  also 
motionless;  that  he  assigned  to  the  earth  a 
rotation  on  its  own  axis ;  and  that  he  explained 
the  apparent  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
ecliptic,  by  supposing  the  orbit  of  the  earth  to 
be  inclined  to  its  axis.  {Edinburgh  Beview, 
July  1862,  p.  94.) 

The  Alexandrian  school  of  astronomy  is  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  the  names  of  Era* 
tosthenes,  Apollonius,  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 
Between  the  two  latter  there  intervened  a 
period  of  nearly  300  years,  during  which  the 
practical  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  made  little 
progress.  Hipparchus  observed  at  Rhodes 
about  140  years  b.o.  This  illustrious  man 
appears  to  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  theo- 
retical speculations  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
adopted  tiie  only  method  by  which  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  nature  can  be  obtained, 
namely,  assiduous  and  accurate  observations. 
Among  his  important  discoveries  are  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes;  the  length  of 
the  solar  year ;  the  eccentricity  of  the  i)arth*8 
orbit ;  Uie  periodic  time  of  the  moon's  reso- 
lution witii  respect  to  the  stars,  to  the  sun, 
to  her  nodes,  and  her  anogee ;  the  eccentricity 
and  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit.  He  in- 
Tented  tiie  planisphere,  determined  the  places 
of  1,080  stars,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced 
into  geography  the  method  of  fixing  the  posi- 
tions of  pliices  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  their  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

The  name  of  Ptolemy  is  still  more  cele- 
brated Uian  that  of  Hipparchus,  although,  as 
an  astronomer,  he  occupies  a  far  inferior  rank. 
His  principal  astronomical  discovery  is  the 
inequality  of  the  moon's  motion,  technically 
called  the  etfeethn ;  but  his  fame  chiefly  rests 
on  his  great  work  called  Syntax^  or  Composi' 
iion ;  in  \v^ich  he  explains  the  apparent  motions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  according  to  a 
hypothesis  invented  by  Apollonius  of  Perga 
some  centuries  before,  and  which  consists  in 
supposing  each  of  these  bodies  to  be  carried  by 
a  uniform  motion  round  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  called  the  epicycle^  the  centre  of  which  is 
carried  uniformly  forward  in  the  circumference 
of  another  cirde  called  ihe  dfferent  This 
second  circle  may  be  the  epicycle  of  a  third, 
and  so  on  as  long  as  inequalities  remained  to 
be  explained ;  the  earth  occupying  a  position 
near,  but  not  at,  the  centre  of  the  last  circle. 
This  hypothesis  is  utterly  demolished  by  a  few 
accurate  observations  of  the  present  day;  bit 
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in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  served  to  explain  all 
the  deviations  from  circular  motion  then  known, 
particularly  the  phenomena  of  the  stations  and 
retrogradations  of  the  planets ;  and  it  wiis  even 
j  of  service  to  astronomy,  by  ofiering  a  means  of 
I  reducing  the  apparent  irregularities  of  the 
j  planetary  motions  to  arithmetical  calculation. 
Ptolemy's  share  of  the  merit  belonging  to  the 
invention  of  this  ingenious  hypothesis  consists 
in  the  determination  of  the  proportion  between 
the  radius  of  the  epicycle  and  that  of  its  deferent 
circle,  and  between  the  velocity  of  the  planet 
and  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  its  epicycle. 
The  Ptolemaic  system  continued  in  vogue  till 
the  revival  of  astronomy  and  the  other  sciences 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  gave  place  to 
theories  founded  on  more  enlaiged  views  and 
more  accurate  observations. 

Fourteen  centuries  elapsed  between  Rolemy 
and  Copernicus ;  and  during  this  long  interval 
astronomy  continued  nearly  in  the  same  state. 
The  elements  of  the  solar  and  lunar  tables  had 
indeed  received  many  corrections ;  and  various 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  observing  and 
calculating  had  been  introduced,  prindpaUy  by 
the  Arabs ;  but  in  respect  of  theory,  no  change 
had  taken  place.  But  an  epoch  had  now 
arrived  when  men's  minds  could  no  longer  be 
held  in  thraldom  by  reverence  for  andent 
authority ;  and  a  spirit  of  investigation  and 
enquiiy  had  arisen,  which  produced  the 
happiest  results  in  all  the  departments  of 
natural  science.  Copernicus,  guided  perhaps 
in  some  measure  by  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras, 
but  more  by  his  own  meditations  on  the  planet- 
ary phenomena,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
numerous  observations  accumulated  by  Purbach, 
Begiomontanus,  and  Walther,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  the  glory  of  esta- 
blishing the  system  of  the  world  on  its  true 
basis.  In  his  great  work,  De  BevoluHonibus 
Orbium  CaUatium^  published  in  1643,  he 
showed  that  all  the  apparent  motions  are  easily 
exphiined  by  simply  attributing  a  double  mo- 
tion  to  the  earth ;  a  diurnal  rotation  about  its 
axis,  and  an  annual  motion  about  the  sun.  The 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  was  opposed  to 
the  religious  dogmas  of  the  age,  and  accordingly 
the  theory  of  Copernicus  met  with  great  resis- 
tance ;  but  as  observations  now  bqgan  to  be 
greatly  multiplied,  and  to  be  performed  with 
greater  accuracy,  the  evidences  in  favour  of  it 
daily  acquired  strength,  and  in  a  short  time 
commanded  universal  assent  among  astrono- 
mers. Tycho  Brahe,  indeed,  an  excellent  ob- 
server, and  one  to  whom  astronomy  is  under 
the  greatest  obligations,  made  an  attempt  to 
save  the  andent  prejudices ;  while  he  explained 
the  phenomena  by  supposing  the  sun,  accom- 
panied by  the  planetii,  to  perform  a  diurnal 
revolution  about  the  eaith.  This  system,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  physical  improbability, 
never  obtained  many  followers. 

The  next  important  step  in  astronomy  was 
made  by  Kepler.  By  means  of  a  laborious 
comparison  and  calcuhition  of  observations, 
Kepler  discovered  that  the  orbits  of  the  planete 
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IK  not  eucles  but  eUlpaes^  having  the  sun  in  one 
of  the  focL  He  alio  found  that  the  motion  of 
anj  planet  in  its  elliptic  orbit  is  so  res^ulated 
that  the  spaoea  passed  orer  by  a  straight  line 
drawn  fnmi  the  planet  to  the  snn  are  equal  in 
equal  times ;  and  that  the  periodic  times  of  the 
different  planets  are  in  a  certain  given  ratio  to 
their  distances  from  the  son.  It  is  difficult  to 
eftxmate  the  importance  of  these  discoyeries, 
either  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  preju- 
dice they  oTerthrew,  or  their  influence  on  as- 
tronomiad  theory.  The  circular  and  uniform 
motion  of  the  celestial  bodies  was  an  axiom 
that  had  neTer  been  disputed.  It  was  eyen 
■dmitted  by  Copernicus,  who  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  reoondle  it  with  the  obsenrations,  to 
lappose  the  sun  placed  at  a  little  distance  firom 
the  centre  of  eacn  of  the  planetary  circles.  The 
elliptic  motion  was  a  proposition  as  bold  as 
it  was  original ;  and,  combined  with  the  equal 
description  of  areas  in  equal  times,  led  to  the 
disQoreiy  of  universal  ^yitation,  and  all  the 
sabiime  iMults  of  physical  astronomy. 

Vtotonsattes.  A  sect  among  the  Ghiostics, 
who  maintained  that  the  Mosaic  Law  came 
partly  from  Qod,  partly  from  Moses,  and  partly 
frooi  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors. 

VlgraUa  (Qr.  vr^oAoir,  salifxi).  A  supposed 
pecatiar  animal  matter  obtained  from  saliva. 
It  is  inaoinble  in  alcohol,  and  is  said  to  be 
anakgons  to  the  vegetable  substance  termed 
diastate^  and  to  convert  starch  into  dextrine 
and  giooooe;  it  has  therefore  been  termed 
iditofy  diasitue.    [Sauva.] 

F^^aUsaa  (Gr*  rrvoKurfiSs),  An  increased 
taw  of  saliva.    Salivation. 

V^yeliatii  (a  word  coined  from  Gr«  «tvx4, 
a  foUL,  and  olf,  an  ear).  An  Umbelliferous 
genoa  of  annual  or  biennial  plants,  one  species 
of  which,  P.  Ajcfwon,  is  much  eoltivated  in 
Bengal,  where  its  fruits,  called  AjowaxM^  are 
▼alued  for  their  aromatic  properties,  and  are 
used  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes. 

Vvtoeaecnt  (Lat.  pubescens,  hairy).  In 
Botany  and  Zoology,  when  a  part  or  whole  is 
covered  with  very  fine  short  hairs. 

FmbifleSalistjvOoiiiiultteeof:  In  the  first 
French  Revolution,  this  famous  body,  formed 
out  of  the  Convention,  April  6,  1793,  was  in- 
Tested  wiUi  very  general  powers  to  provide  for 
the  supposed  we&are  of  the  state,  even  the 
power  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  being  soon 
eonfrrred  upon  it.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
Oiraidist  party  [Giboitdists],  this  committee 
became  the  virtual  government  of  France,  by 
a  decree  of  Dec.  4,  1793.  Its  members  were, 
at  this  period,  elected  everv  month,  but  in 
general  the  members  were  re-elected.  From  this 
nriod  its  history  is,  in  effect^  that  of  the  revo- 
faiiioB.  It  appointed  tribunals,  composed  of 
eoanufetees,  invest^  with  sovereign  power  to 
try  flffir**^*  against  the  state,  over  the  whole 
eumlry.  It  wis  in  the  committee  of  public  safety 
tl»t  the  opposition  to  Bobeepierre  originated ; 
bat,  on  the  overthrow  of  that  personage,  its 
pQven  vera  limited  by  the  Convention ;  and, 
OB  the  intioteition  of  the  new  constitution  of 
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October,  1794,  it  became  extinct  along  with  the 
Assembly  out  of  which  it  had  been  formed. 

Public  Beliools.    [ScHooi^,  Pi'blic] 

VmbUe  Woalf  IVar  of  tl&e.  In  French 
History,  this  name  has  been  given  to  that 
struggle  between  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the 
monarchy,  which  was  ended  by  the  defeat  of 
the  confederation  entitled  the  League  of  the 
Public  Weal,  by  Louis  XI.  The  great  feudal 
chiefs,  especially  of  the  houses  of  Foix,  Albret, 
and  Armagnac,  saw  with  dislike  and  fear  the 
growth  of  an  absolute  power  in  which  they 
could  have  no  share;  but  although  the  al- 
liance into  which  they  entered  was  nomiually 
based  on  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
fessed to  redress  their  injuries,  it  had  little  or 
no  popular  support.  It  had  become  clear  to 
the  French  that  only  under  a  strong  govern- 
ment could  they  be  secured  against  the  violence 
of  military  ruffians  and  the  lawless  exactions 
of  feudal  chieftains.  This  discontent  of  the 
nobles  came  to  a  head,  when  the  dukes  of 
Brittany,  Burgundy,  Alen9on,  Bourbon,  and  the 
count  of  Dunois,  leagued  themselves  under 
Charles  duke  of  Berry,  brother  of  Louis  XI. 
and  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  But  Louis 
contrived  to  prevent  the  interference  of  Edward 
IV.  of  England ;  the  duke  of  Berr3r  died  sud- 
denly at  Guienne,  not  without  suspicion  that  be 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  king,  and  the  less 
powerfal  vassals  were  rigorously  punished,  and 
the  league  finally  crushed  in  1472.  (Hallam, 
Middle  Ages^  ch.  i.  part  i.) 

VmblioMia  (Lat.  publicani).  The  farmers 
of  the  public  revenue  of  Rome.  They  formed 
two  distinct  classes :  the  farmers -general  of  the 
revenues,  who  were  regarded  as  belonfdng  to 
one  of  the  most  honourable  grades  of  citizens  ^ 
and  deputies  or  under  publicans  of  an  inferior 
caste,  whose  reputation  was  very  questionablek 
Hence,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  tcX»mu, 
or  publicans^  are  almost  always  placed  in  jux- 
taposition with  sinners.  (Milman's  Hist,  of 
Christianity.)  This  term  was  also  applied  as 
a  nickname  to  the  Albiqenses. 

Publiolat.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
writers  on  International  Law. 

Vmblillaii  lAwa.  In  the  ancient  history 
of  Bome,  the  name  of  three  laws  said  to  have 
been  enacted  by  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo, 
B.  c.  339.  By  the  first  of  these  laws  the  decrees 
of  the  plebs  were  to  bind  the  whole  community. 
By  the  second  the  senate  was  bound  to  give  a 
prelinunnry  consent  to  all  laws  put  to  the  vote 
m  the  comitia  of  centuries.  The  third  provided 
that  one  at  least  of  the  censors  should  be  a 
plebeian.  For  the  historical  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  various  accounts  of  these  enact- 
ments, and  of  the  earlier  Publilian  agitation 
assigned  to  the  year  470  B.C.,  see  Sir  G.  0. 
Lewis,  OredHriliiy  of  Early  Rmnan  History, 
ch.  zii.  sect  32  and  ch.  xiii.  sect.  22. 

Puoba-pat.  An  Indian  name  for-PatchouIi. 

[PoOOSTBMOir.l 

9neU  (Ola  Norse  ptdci,  Welsh  pwea  * 
Wedgwood.  Dr.  Latham  says  that  the 
Slavonic  word  bog,  c^^y^whence  the  English 
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bogy — \a  'almost  certainly  the  same  word  as 
Puck;  perhaps  the  root  of  Bacchus'  The 
connection  of  bogy  with  bua  is  attested  by 
the  expression  hug-hear^  to  denote  that  which 
scapes  OP  teprifles).  In  Mediaeval  Mythology, 
the  *  merry  wanderer  of  the  nighty'  whose  cha- 
racter and  attribntes  are  depicted  in  Shak- 
speare's  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  This 
celebrated  fairy  is  known  by  a  Tariety  of 
names ;  as  Bobm  Good-fdlow  and  Friar  Sush 
in  England;  and  in  Germany,  as  Knecht 
Buprechi;  but  it  is  by  his  designation  of 
Puck  that  he  is  most  generally  known  both 
in  England,  Gtermany,  and  the  more  northern 
nations.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  domestic 
tribe  of  fairies,  or  broumies,  as  they  are  called 
in  Scotland ;  and  innumerable  stories  are  told 
of  his  nocturnal  exploits,  among  which  draw- 
ing  the  wine  and  cleaning  the  kitchen  while 
the  family  were  asleep,  are  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

Pudding'  Stone.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  peculiar  variety  of  Conglomerate  consisting 
of  pebblps,  pounded  by  the  action  of  water, 
cemented  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
silicious  paste.  Masses  of  such  conglomerate 
are  common  in  Hertfordshire.  The  pebbles 
within  them  bear  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  th« 
raisins  in  a  plum  pudding,  but  the  stones  are 
generally  much  larger  than  raisins. 

Puddlinir*  The  method  resorted  to  in 
iron  works  for  the  conversion  of  cast  into 
wrought  iron.  It  consists  of  two  operations, 
the  first  being  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  impurities  of  the  iron  to  escape 
in  the  course  of  the  refining  process,  while  the 
second,  which  is  the  more  correctly  named 
process  of  puddling,  consists  in  reducing  the 
cast  iron  to  the  state  in  whicli  it  is  susceptible 
of  being  drawn,  hammered,  and  rolled  into  the 
shape  of  bars  in  the  state  of  wrought  iron. 

Puerperal  Fewer  (from  Lat.  puerpera). 
A  fe?er  attended  by  peritoneal  inflammation, 
which  comes  on  about  the  third  day  after 
delivery.  The  usual  febrile  symptoms  are 
attended  with  great  tenseness  and  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen ;  the  milk  disappears,  and  the 
bowels  are  usually  affected  by  diarrhcea.  It  is 
most  common  in  we  autumn,  and  appears  to  be 
contagious.  It  is  an  alarming  disease,  and  re- 
quires great  promptitude  and  judgment  in  its 
treatment.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  contamination  of  the  blood  by  animal  poison 
generated  in  the  system,  and  not  as  a  local 
affection.  This  poison  is  probably  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  coagula  or  other  material 
retained  in  the  uterus.  Bleeding,  modified 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
calomel,  saline  sudorifics,  and  occasionally 
opium  y  to  quiet  pain  and  induce  rest,  are 
among  the  remedial  means ;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  or  even  incessant  purging  and  vomit- 
ing, are  predominant  symptoms,  and  the  fever 
assumes  a  typhoid  character,  in  which  case  the 
system  requires  support  from  cordials. 
Pain>all.  [Lycopkrdox.] 
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PuSerite.  The  name  given  to  the  globular 
PPehnite  of  the  Seisseralp  in  the  TyioL 

PufsUiir*  In  Building  operations,  the  word 
purging  is  used  to  denote  the  coat  of  lime  and 
naip,  or  chopped  stpaw,  laid  upon  the  sound 
boarding,  in  order  to  resist  the  tranBmisnon  of 
sound  between  (me  stoiy  and  another. 

PuffU  (Lat  pugilliis).  A  quantity  of  any- 
thing which  may  be  taken  np  between  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers. 

PnffmllL  A  mill  used  by  bridonakers  for 
the  purposeof  thoroughly  blending  themateiialg. 
It  is  an  upright  cylinder,  in  the  axis  of  which  a 
shaft  revolves  having  several  knives  projecting 
from  it,  arranged  spirally  round  the  arbor, 
so  as  effectually  to  knead  and  mix  the  mass  of 
clay,  which  is  finally  forced  through  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

Pnleae  Jndffe  (Nor.  Er.  puisn^,  younger). 
The  judges  and  barons  of  the  Queen^s  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chief  justices  and  chief  baron, 
are  so  called. 

PuUey.  In  Mechanics,  one  of  the  six 
simple  machines,  or  mechanical  powers.  It 
consists  of  a  wheel,  movable  alwut 
an  axis,  and  having  a  groove  cut  in 
its  circumference,  over  which  a  cord 
passes.  The  axle  is  supported  by 
a  box  or  sheave,  called  the  block, 
which  may  be  either  movable  or 
fixed  to  a  firm  support. 

A  single  pulley  serves  merely  to 
change  the  direction  of  motion;  but 
several  of  them  may  be  combined  in 
various  ways,  by  which  a  mechanical 
advantage  orpurchase  is  gained,  greater 
or  less,  acconiing  to  their  number  and 
the  mode  of  combination.  The  purchase  gained 
by  any  combination  is  readily  computed  by 
comparing  the  celerity  of  the  weight  raised 
with  that  of  the  moving  power,  according  to 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  which  is  alike 
apphcable  to  aU  machines  of  whatever  kind. 
In  fig.  1,  which  represents  a  system  where  the 
several  portions  of  the  cord  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  suppose  the  weight  W  to  rise  1  inch,  the 
two  blocks  would  approach  each  other  by  that 
quantit^jT,  and  consequently  the  length  of  coid 
connecting  a  single  pair  of  pulleys  would  be 
shortened  by  2  mches,  so  that  the  power  P 
would  descend  2  inches.  Let  the  number  of 
pulleys  in  each  block  be  n;  then, 
while  the  weight  ascends  1  inch, 
the  power  descends  2n  inches,  and, 
consequently,  when  there  is  equi- 
librium, the  power  is  to  the  weight 
as  1  to  2n, 

In  the  combination  represented  in 
fiff.  2,  the  purchase  is  much  greater. 
If  n  be  the  number  of  pulleys,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  relative  velo- 
cities of  P  and  W  are  as  2"  to  1,  so  that  the 
power  is  to  the  weight  as  1  :  2". 

In  the  combination  represented  by  fig.  3,  the 
mechanical  advantage  with  n  pulleys  is  still 
greater,  and   is  easily  proved  to  be  as  }    to 
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2"^>  - 1 .  This  theoretical  advantage,  howeyer, 
ifl  in  all  cases  greatly  diminished  by  fiiction  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  rope. 

The  last  two  oombinatioDS  are  of  little,  if 
any,  use  in  practice,  but  various  modifications 
of  the  first  are  common.     SmeatoH*8 
^' ^     pulley,  or  Smeaton's  tack,  as  it  is 
^^     usually  called,  contains  two  rows  of 
iL      wheels,  one  under  the  other,  in  each 
n!      block,  and  a  single  cord  is  made  to 
K^t     pass  oTer  them   in  such  a  manner 
'  Jy    that  the  power  and  the  weight  both 
jL        act  in  the  same  line  with  the  centres 
rj        of  the  two  blocks,  so  that  there  is  no 
tendency  to  twist.  But  this  ingenious 
amngement  is  open  to  several  objections,  the 
chief  beine  the  great  amount  of  kteral  friction 
ofso  many  ittd^>endent  wheels.  In  White's  pulley 
(fig.  1 )  the  wheals  in  each  block  turn  on  the  same 
axis,  and  consequently  revolve  in  the  same  time ; 
SDdthey  are  of  different  sizes,  their  dimen- 
sions bong  so  proportioned  that  a  point  on  the 
circamferenoe  of  any  wheel  moves  with  the 
velocity  of  the  rope  on  that  wheel.    To  effect 
this  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  in  the  upper 
block  must  be  as  the  numbers  1,  3,  6,  &c.,  and 
in  the  lower  as  2,  4,  6,  &c     Instead  of  sepa- 
rate wheels,  the  upper  and  lower  blocks  are  cut 
in  grooves  in  the  aboTe  proportions,  whereby 
the  friction  is  reduced  to  that  of  one  wheel  in 
each  block. 

In  the  €hwat  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
m  the  year  1862,  an  ingenious  application  of 
the  system  of  pulleys  was  exhibited  under  the 
name  of  WttUnCs  patent  puUey  block,  which 
dealt  with  weights  of  firom  two  to  three  tons, 
with  the  motire  power  of  only  one  man.  The 
sheaves  of  the  blocks  in  this  machine  revolved 
in  ioeh  a  way  as  to  ofier  a  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  the  rope,  or  chain,  in  case  the  power 
were  suddenly  withdrawn,  so  that  the  weight 
woold  remain  suspended;  and  it  required  no 
hoisting  crab,  which  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  ordinary  pulley  blocks.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference, however,  in  the  prindplea  regulating 
the  arrangement  or  the  sizes  of  the  details 
of  this  machine  from  the  principles  generally 
observed. 

ynliaogradea  (Lat.  pnlmo,  a  lung ;  gradior, 
/  advance).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Acale- 
pbans,  including  those  gelatinous  species  which 
swim  bv  the  contraction  of  the  vascular  mar- 
gin of  the  disc-shaped  body,  where  respiration 
also  probably  takes  place. 

yalaionaria  (Lat.  pulmo).  A  genus  of 
perennial  herbs,  often  met  with  in  old  gardens, 
and  remarkable  for  the  spotted  leaves  of  some 
of  the  species,  from  which  cause,  and  some 
reputed  but  wholly  imaginary  value  in  lung 
diseases,  it  was  called  Lungwort  It  is  also 
called  Jerusalem  Cowslip. 

Vvbnoiiaiiaa.  The  name  of  the  order  of 
Arachnidans  including  those  which  breathe  by 
means  of  pulmonary  sacs  or  lunss. 

PvlnaoBatea.    The  name  o?  an  order  of 
Gastropodons  Molluscs,  including  those  which 
breathe  air,  to  which  the  blood  is  exposed 
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while  circulating  through  a  vascular  network 
lining  the  internal  surface  of  the  bronchial 
cavity. 

The  order  is  subdivided  into  the  Pulmonata 
terrestriSf  comprehending  the  linnsean  genera 
lAtrutx  and  lieUx,  with  Clausilia,  Brap.,  and 
Aehatinaf  Lam. ;  and  the  Pulmonata  ammtica, 
comprehending  the  genera  OncAu/tum,  Bucha- 
nan; Planorbw,  Cuv. ;  LimnmuB,  Lam.;  Phyio, 
Drap. ;  Auricuia,  Lam. ;  Conovulus,  Lam. 

Valp  (Lat  pulpa).  In  Botany,  the  juicy 
tissue  found  in  the  interior  of  plants.  The  term 
is  applied  in  an  especial  sense  to  such  tLssue 
in  fruits. 

Volplt  (Lat  pulpitum).  In  Architecture, 
the  raised  part  in  a  public  building  from  which 
an  oration  is  delivered.  In  the  ancient  thea- 
tres it  was  the  higher  nart  of  the  stage  on 
which  the  musicians  stood. 

Pulqae.  The  fermented  juice  of  the 
Agave, 

Poise  (Let.  pulsus,  a  heating).  The  pul- 
sation of  the  arteries,  depending  upon  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the 
heart.  [Hbabt.]  The  pulse  is  usually  felt  by 
pressing  the  radial  arUry  at  the  wrist,  and 
the  rapidity,  regularity,  and  force  of  the  cir- 
culation thus  ascertained  furnish  an  important 
criterion  of  the  phenomena  and  progress  of 
disease.  The  range  of  the  pulse  as  to  fre- 
guency,  in  a  healthy  adult,  is  usually  between 
60  and  80,  but  there  are  persons  whose  pulses 
rarely  beat  60  times  in  a  minute,  and  others, 
not  out  of  health,  in  whom  the  frequency 
exceeds  80;  the  pulse^  in  short,  is  extremely 
capricious,  and  before  any  correct  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  it^  the  peculiarities  of 
each  individual  require  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Slight  mental  affections,  indigestion, 
irritability,  and  many  other  causes  producing 
modifications  of  the  pulse,  do  not  admit  of  any 
general  description.  The  terms  hard,  full,  soft, 
and  wiry  pulse,  are  used  to  indicate  other  ob- 
vious modifications  independent  of  the  number 
of  pulsations.  The  average  rate  of  the  pulse 
of  a  healthy  infant  is,  for  the  first  year,  from 
about  120  to  108 ;  for  the  second  year,  f^m 
108  to  90 ;  for  the  third,  from  100  to  80 ;  from 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year,  the  pulsations 
are  about  70.  When  the  pulse  exceeds  140 
beats  in  a  minute,  it  is  not  easy  to  count  it 
precisely,  and  to  this  it  attains  in  some  febrile 

An  intermitting  pulse  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  often  produced  by  trivial  causes : 
with  many  persons  in  perfect  health  the  pulse 
will  be  subject  to  very  extraordinary  irregu- 
larities ;  and  there  are  cases  on  record  in 
which  a  person's  pulse  which  has  always  in- 
termitted m  a  state  of  health  has  acquired 
regularity  on  the  accession  of  disease.  The 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  more  especially 
in  gouty  persons,  has  often  a  marked  influence 
upon  this  condition  of  the  pulse. 

PuLSH.  Iieg;uminous  plants  cultivated  fur 
their  pods  or  seeds,  such  as  the  pea,  bean, 
kidney-bean,  &c 
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A  tube,  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  diameter  and  fiye  or  six  inches  long, 
with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  and  about  half  filled 
with  spirit  of  wine,  care  having  been  taken  to 
expel  the  whole  of  the  air  before  sealing 
the  tube.  When  held  in  an  inclined  position, 
one  of  the  bulbs  bein^  grasped  in  the  hand, 
the  ebullition  of  the  mduded  liquid  causes 
the  latter  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube,  or  to 
jpulsate. 

VolTllU  (Lat).  In  Entomology,  the 
cushions  of  short  hairs  yery  closely  set,  or  a 
membrane  capable  of  being  inflated,  or  very 
soft  and  concave  plates,  which  cover  the  under- 
side, or  their  apex,  of  the  four  first  joints  of 
the  manus  or  tarsus,  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  ends  of  the  movable  spines  situated  at  the 
apex  of  the  tibia,  which  act  so  as  to  produce  a 
vacuum,  and  enable  the  insect  to  suspend 
itself,  or  walk  against  gravity. 

PalwiD«t«d  (Lat.  pulvinar,  a  pillow).  In 
Architecture,  a  term  used  to  express  a  swelling 
in  any  portion  of  an  order,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  frieze  in  the  modern  Ionic  order. 
Valwiniis  (Lat.  a  cushion).  In  Botany,  the 
cushion -like  enlargement  seen  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  or  at  the  apex  of  the  petioles  in 
certain  planls. 

Pumice  (Lat.  pumex).  A  porous  rock  ob- 
tained only  in  volcanic  districts,  and  produced 
by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by 
volcanic  heat.  It  is  light,  spongy,  and  fibrous, 
of  an  ashy  grey  colour,  and  extremely  rough 
to  the  touch.  It  is  somewhat  largely  used  in 
the  arts,  owing  to  its  uniform  roughness  and 
the  absence  of  irregularities  of  hardness.  It 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  trachytic 
lava. 

Pump  (Ger.  pumpe,  Fr.  pompe).  A  ma- 
chine for  raising  water.  Though  the  forms 
under  which  this  useful  engine  is  constructed, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  power  is  applied, 
may  be  modified  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways, 
there  are  only  four  which  can  be  considered  as 
differing  from  each  other  in  principle.  These 
are  the  mcking  pump,  the  forcing  pump,  the 
liftina  pump,  and  the  centrifugal  pump:  so 
called  from  the  manner  in  which  they  act. 

The  sucking  pump,  or  common  household 
pump,  is  an  apparatus  of  which  the  principle 
and  construction  will  be  evident  from  the  an- 
nexed figure.  A  A  is  a  pipe  of  any  convenient 
length,  the  lower  end  of  which 
reaches  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  well  or  reservoir ;  B  is 
a  barrel,  generally  of  greater  dia-  | 
meter  than  the  pipe;  C  a  valve 
opening  upwards ;  D  a  piston  moved 
by  the  rod  E :  in  this  piston  there  is 
also  a  valve  opening  upwards.  When 
the  piston  is  raised,  the  air  in  the 
barrel  between  the  valves  is  ex- 
panded, and  its  tension  consequently 
diminished ;  the  pressure  of  the  air 
in  the  pipe,  therefore,  opens  the  valve  C,  and 
the  whole  air  in  the  pipe  and  barrel  becomes 
less  dense.  In  this  state  the  atmospheric  pres- 
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sure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  causes  it  to 
rise  in  the  pipe,  until  the  tension  of  the  con- 
fined air  becomes  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  On  again  depressing  the  piston, 
the  valve  in  it  opens,  and  the  air  passes  through 
it  from  the  barrel  as  it  descends;  but  the 
valve  C  is  closed  by  the  downward  pressure, 
and  the  volume  of  water  which  has  entered 
the  pipe  remains.  On  again  raising  the  piston, 
the  same  effect  is  repeated,  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  water  enters  the  pipe.  Thui*,  by 
Uie  alternating  motion  of  the  piston,  a  column 
of  water  is  raised  in  the  pipe  until  it  reaches 
the  piston  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
and  the  whole  of  the  air  below  it  has  been 
excluded.  On  raising  the  piston  when  the 
water  has  reached  it,  the  fiuid  will  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  its  surface  in  the  well.  When  the 
piston  is  again  depressed,  the  water  flows 
through  the  valve  in  it,  and  ascends  into  the 
barrel,  and  by  the  succeeding  strokes  of  the 
piston  is  L'fted  up  until  it  reaches  and  flows 
out  of  the  spout  F. 

Although  in  theoiy  the  limit  of  the  height 
to  which  water  may  be  raised  by  the  suckmg 
pump,  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  well 
to  the  highest  position  of  the  movable  piston, 
is  about  thirty-four  feet  (the  height  of  a 
column  of  water  which  balances  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere),  it  is  not  found  practicable, 
with  pumps  of  the  ordinary  construction,  to 
raise  it  more  than  about  twenty-eight  feet. 
The  difference  arises  from  the  difficulty  ui 
making  the  apparatus  absolutely  air-tight. 

The  forcing  pum^  is  represented  in  flg.  2. 
The  piston-rod  £  D  is  attached  p.  « 
to  a  solid  plunger  D,  at^justed 
to  the  cavity  of  the  barrel  A 
pipe  G  H,  furnished  with  a 
valve  F,  opening  outwards, 
communicates  with  the  barrel 
at  G.  On  elevating  the  plunger 
D,  the  water  will  ascend 
through  the  valve  C,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  suckinff 
pump,  till  the  barrel  is  filled 
to  D.  Now,  when  the  plunger 
is  depressed  the  valve  C  will 
shut,  and  the  water  between  D 
and  C  be  forced  through  the  valve  F  into  the 
pipe  G  H.  When  the  plunger  is  raised,  the 
valve  at  F  shuts,  the  pressure  on  its  under 
side  being  removed,  so  that  Uio  water  which 
was  forced  into  the  pipe  by  the  previous  stroke 
cannot  return  into  the  barrel.  At  the  next 
stroke  of  the  piston  more  water  is  again  forced 
into  the  pipe,  and  so  on  till  it  is  raised  to  the 
height  required. 

In  this  pump  the  pipe  A  A  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  barrel  B  immersed  in  the  reser- 
voir ;  in  which  case  the  action  of  the  pump  is 
independent  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
could  be  maintained  equally  well  in  a  yacaum. 

In  order  to  produce  a  continued  stream 
through  the  pipe  G  H,  an  air  vessel  m  n  may 
be  attached  to  the  lateral  bnmch  above  the 
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TiheF  (fig.  8).  The  pipe  G  H  reaches  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  air  yeasel ;  and  when  the 
vater  haa  been  forced  into  the  vessel  by  the 
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action  of  the  pump,  until  it 
leaches  abore  the  lower  end  of 
the  pipe  at  G,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  all  communication  is 
then  cut  off  with  the  external 
atmosphere,  eveiy  additional 
quantity  of  water  thrown  into 
the  vessel  will  tend  more  and 
more  to  compress  the  air  with- 
in, which,  acting  by  its  pressure 
on  the  sur&oe  of  the  water, 
forces  it  through  the  pipe  G  H 
m  a  continued  stream. 

The  lifting  pump  is  represented  by  fig.  4, 
The  banel  of  the  pump  is  immersed  in  the 
water  and  fixed  to  an  immovable 
,  firame.  The  piston  with  its  bucket 
\  and  valve  C,  opening  upwards,  is 
attached  at  £  to  another  finune, 
G  H  I  K  I^  consisting  of  two 
strong  iron  rods,  H I  and  L  K, 
which  move  through  holes  in  the 
fhime-work  to  which  the  pump  is 
fixed.  An  inclined  branch  MN, 
either  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
or  movable  by  means  of  a  ball  and 
socket,  is  fitted  exactly  to  the 
bairrpl,  and  furnished  with  a  valve  at  M.  Sup- 
pose the  barrel  immersed  in  the  water  to  a 
Mitain  depth:  if  the  piston  frame  be  now 
thrust  down  by  the  handle  at  G,  the  piston 
will  descend,  and  the  water  be  forced  by  its 
upward  pressure  through  the  valve  G,  so  as  to 
maiatain  the  same  level  in  the  pump  as  in  the 
veil.  But  when  the  piston  frame  is  elevated, 
the  valve  C  will  shut  {^  shown  in  the  figure), 
aud  the  water  above  C  be  lifted  up  witti  the 
\  i^on,  and  forced  through  the  valve  M  into  the 
I  ranch  MK,  from  which  its  return  will  be 
pn  vented  by  the  shutting  of  the  valve  M  when 
th<»  pistan  descends. 

In  Ach  of  these  different  kinds  of  pumps 
which  have  been  described,  the  total  effort  re- 
paired to  work  the  machine,  independently  of 
tiiction,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water,  the  base  of  which  is  equ&l  to  the  area 
of  a  srction  of  the  working  barrel,  and  the 
tltitode  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  sur- 
lare  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  and  the  point 
to  which  it  is  raised.  In  the  sucking  pump  the 
whole  of  this  effort  is  expended  in  raising  the 
pvtoD ;  in  the  forcing  pump,  one  part  is  ex- 
petkded  in  raising  and  tne  other  in  depressing 
the  pntoo,  and  it  is  advantageous  to  dispose 
the  machinety  so  that  these  two  parts  shall  be 
iM«rly  equal.  In  small  pumps  for  domestic 
I^upoaes,  the  strength  of  man  is  usually  em- 
plojed  as  the  moving  power;  but  in  raising 
"vatcr  foom  great  depths,  as  the  bottoms  of 
ibiaea,  the  steam  engine  is  applied  to  this  pur- 
]oie.  TFisx  Ekoivb.]  For  an  account  of  the 
'*>'-ehaoism  of  different  kinds  of  pumps,  see 
^'i^soiVt  Meekanirtf  vol.  ii. ;  the  Aute-Mhtufire 
'f  tie  iiUitary  Sciencu  may  also  be  consulted, 
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both  for  the  bibliography  and  the  description  of 
the  different  kinds  of  pumps. 

The  centrifuffol  or  rotary  pumps  are  those 
in  which  a  rectilineal  vertical  motion  is  com- 
municated to  the  water  to  be  raised  by  means 
of  a  wheel,  bearing  a  series  of  fixed  arms 
rotating  at  a  high  velocity  in  a  close  drum, 
and  receiving  its  supplv  through  apertures  in 
the  side  of  the  drum  close  to  the  axis.  The 
shape  of  the  arms  has  a  very  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  useful  effect  of  these  pumps ; 
and,  after  many  experiments,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  most  advantageous  form  to  be  given  to 
them  is  to  curve  them  backwards  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement,  so  as  to  form  a  tangent 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  the  points 
where  they  intersect  it.  Amongst  the  most 
valuable  forms  of  these  oentrifugBil  pumps  for 
drainage  purposes,  are  those  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Appoid,  or  by  Messrs.  Gwynne  &  Co. ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  that 
the  latter  work  with  the  smallest  loss  of  power 
compared  to  the  useful  effect,  with  small  lifts : 
Appold's  pumps,  however,  present  more  satis- 
factory results  when  higher  lifts  are  required* 
All  these  engines  are  inferior  to  the  best  forms 
of  force  pumps  when  large  volumes  of  water  have 
to  be  niised  to  great  heights;  and  their  use 
would  appear,  in  their  present  forms  at  least, 
to  be  most  advantageously  limited  to  lifts  of 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  vertical  as  a  maxi- 
mum.  {English  Cydoprndia^  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

The  chain  pump  sometimes  used  in  ships  of 
war  consists  of  an  endless  chain  moving  over  a 
wheel  on  the  gun  deck,  which  is  turned  round 
by  winches,  and  over  a  roller  in  the  pump-well, 
having  saucers  or  flat  circular  pistons  at  cer- 
tain intervals.  Near  the  pump-well,  on  the 
side  on  which  the  chain  on  turning  the  winches 
ascends,  are  a  few  feet  of  pipe ;  through  this 
the  saucers  raise  the  column  of  water,  which, 
being  lifted  over  the  upper  orifloe  of  the  pipe, 
falls  into  the  dstem,  ana  thence  into  the  waste- 
pipe,  called  the  pump-dale,  which  carries  it 
overboard.  The  descending  portion  of  chain 
falls  through  another  case  called  the  back  ease. 
Chain  pumps,  in  large  ships,  throw  out  a  ton  a 
minute. 

PumpemtekeL  The  name  of  a  species  of 
rye  bread  peculiar  to  Westphalia.  It  forms  the 
chief  food  of  the  Westphalian  peasants,  but  is 
regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  whiiher  it  is  exported  in  huge  quan- 
tities. The  loaves  sometimes  weigh  60  lbs.  The 
term  is  said  to  be  of  French  derivation,  and  to 
have  originated  in  a  French  soldier  having 
rejected  the  bread  with  disgust,  exclaiming^ 
*  C*est  bon  pour  Nicolas : '  i.  e.  for  his  horse. 

FnmplclB.  The  Cucurhiia  pepo,  a  large 
kind  of  Gourd,  eultivsted  as  an  esculent. 

rnn.  A  play  upon  words,  the  wit  or  point 
of  which  depends  on  a  resemblance  between 
the  sound  of  two  or  more  words,  which  have 
different,  and  perhaps  opposite,  meanings. 
[Pabonoicasu.] 

Fvn^li  (Itai.  punzeochiare,  to  punch,  firom 
punzone,  a  goad).    The  process  of  producing  • 
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hole  in  a  piece  of  metal  by  direct  prei 
called  punching.    Thia  process  can  be  ap 


only  to  the  malleable  metala,  such  as  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  iron,  &c.,  cast  iron  or  bronze  being 
liable  to  break  or  to  produce  a  ragged  edge,  if 
BO  treated.  The  action  of  piercing  the  plates 
by  means  of  a  drill  most  not  be  confounded 
with  punching. 

Punclieoii*  In  Architecture,  a  short  post ; 
also  the  small  quarters  of  a  partition,  aboTe  the 
head  of  a  door. 

PuNCHBON.  A  measure  of  capacity  for  li- 
quids, containing  84  gallons  or  one-third  of 
a  tun. 

Pimetate  (Lat.  punctum,  a  point).  In 
Zoology,  when  a  part  is  beset  with  many 
points  or  minute  impressions,  which  do  not 
perforate  the  surface. 

PunotnatiOB.  In  Printing  and  Writing, 
the  dividing  words,  propositions,  or  sentences 
from  each  other  by  means  of  certain  marks  or 
points,  designed  to  facilitate  the  apprehension, 
or  to  regulate  the  enunciation,  of  written  lan- 
guage. Points  or  stops  are  said  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Aristophanes,  the  Alexandrian 
grammarian ;  but  the  modem  system  of  punc- 
tuation is  due  to  Aldo  Manucd  (Manutius),  a 
learned  printer,  who  lived  at  Venice  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  marks 
most  commonly  in  use  are  :  1.  The  comma  (,), 
which  is  placed  between  the  less  important 
divisions  of  a  sentence  or  passage ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, before  and  after  qualifying  propositions 
or  clauses;  between  single  words  not  con- 
nected by  coi^'unctions;  before  coigunctions 
which  unite  sentences,  &c  2.  The  semicolon 
(;),  which  distingoishes  the  longer  or  more 
important  members  of  a  sentence ;  as  when  the 
latter  pai:t  is  an  inference  firom,  or  qualifica- 
tion, explanation,  or  illustration  of,  the  former. 
3.  The  colon  (:),  which  is  chiefly  used  to  dis- 
tinguish such  members  of  a  sentence  as  are 
themselves  divided  by  semicolons  into  two  or 
more  principal  parts.  4.  The  period  or  fuU 
stop  (.),  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  complete 
sentence.  Besides  these  may  be  enumerated 
the  note  of  interrogation  (?)  or  enquiry ;  of 
exclamation  (I),  expressing  admiration,  endear^ 
ment»  or  any  considerable  emotion;  the  paren- 
thesis (  ),  used  when  a  clause  is  inserted 
which  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  sentence ; 
with  other  marks,  either  less  commonly  used, 
or  for  the  use  of  which  the  rules  are  less  easily 
defined. 

Fnnetam  Caeevm  (Lat.).  That  part  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye  immediately  about  the 
spot  at  which  the  optic  nerve  unites  with  it 
is  fonnd  experimentally  to  be  totally  insensible 
to  the  stimulus  of  light,  and  hence  it  has  been 
called  by  writers  on  Optics  the  punctum  caeum. 

Pundit.    [Pakdxt.] 

Pnnle  ^aaffOAffo.  The  language  of  the 
ancient  Carthaginians.  It  was  a  Phoenician  dia- 
lect, and  substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew. 

Pnnle  IXTars*    The   name  given   to  the 
celebrated  contests  in  which  the  Bomans  and 
Carthaginians   were  engaged  for  more  than 
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three  centnries,  and  which  finally  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The  first  com- 
menced ▲.€.  264,  and  ended  a.c.  241;  the 
second  lasted  from  a.  a  218  to  a.  c.  202;  the 
third  from  A.C.  149  to  A.O.  147,  ending  with 
the  destruction  of  Carthage. 

Pnnlo  y^mm.  In  Painting,  the  vehicle  used 
by  the  Greek  painters  in  their  wax  and  en- 
caustic pictures,  &c  Punic  wax,  says  Pliny 
{cera  Ptmtca),  was  the  ordinary  yellow  wax 
purified  and  bleached,  by  being  boiled  three 
times  in  sea  water  with  a  little  nitre,  the  water 
being  changed  each  time :  it  was  then  taken 
out  of  the  water,  covered  with  a  thin  doth,  and 
placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  So  prepared  it  was 
mixed  with  various  colours  and  made  into 
cera  fit  for  the  ^inter's  use,  and  it  was  also 
employed  in  varnishing  or  polislung. 

Pnnioa  (Lat.  punicus,  red).  The  genus  of 
the  Pomegranate,  which  is  called  by  botanists  P. 
granatum.  The  fruit  is  peculiar,  being  composed 
of  two  whorls  of  carpels  placed  one  above  the 
other.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  ^wing 
in  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  and 
varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
height.  The  fiowers  are  usually  scarlet  and 
yield  a  red  d^e.  The  fruit  is  greatly  valued  in 
warm  countries  on  account  of  its  cooling  and 
refreshing  pulp.  Many  varieties  are  grown, 
some  being  sweet  and  vinous,  and  others  acid 
or  of  a  bitter  astringent  taste.  It  is  generally 
about  the  size  of  the  fist^  and  has  a  tough  leatheiy 
rind  of  a  beautiful  deep  golden  colour  tinged 
with  red.  The  rind,  especially  that  of  the 
bitter  kind,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin, 
and  is  used  for  tanning  the  celebrated  morocco 
leather.  Some  double-flowered  varieties  are 
very  beautiful  garden  shrubs. 

Pontoin.  A  peculiar  principle  having  the 
appearance  of  an  oleo-resin  obtamed  from  the 
root  of  the  Pomegranate,  Funica  granatum, 

Pontsbment  (Lat.  pcsna,  punishment).  In 
Jurisprudence,  the  infliction  of  suffering,  under 
legal  sanction,  upon  those  who  have  yidiated 
the  law. 

It  is  undoubtedly  tnie,  that  both  in 
legislation  and  in  public  opinion  respecting 
punishment^  the  vindictitfe  theory  which  con- 
sidered it  as  a  retribution  for  crime,  and  to  be 
governed  by  our  moral  feelings  of  indignataon 
against  the  offender,  has  far  too  generaUj 
prevailed,  and  that  the  primary  end,  the  interests 
of  society,  has  been  overlooked.  But  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  present  course 
of  opinion  does  not  run  too  exclusively  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  whether  they  who 
adopt  Uie  common  formula,  that '  the  object  of 
all  punishment  is  the  prevention  of  the  offenco 
in  future,'  have  reflected  on  all  the  conse- 
quences of  that  position. 

For  instance,  it  is  the  common  practice  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  others,  to  connect  tho 
administration  of  justice  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  tenets  of  religion  and  morality.  In 
passing  sentence,  wherever  there  is  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  case  calculated  to  call  forth  such 
remarks,  the  judge  rarely  fails  to  comment  on 
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Um  monl  defennity  of  the  act ;  not  merely  in 
its  tetidenej  to  ii^ure  sodety,  but  snbjectiTely, 
IS  thowing  moral  depravity  in  the  person  com- 
mittiogit  (Lord  Russell,  TheEnglUh  Govern- 
ment md  OonstUution,  ch.  zxiy.  186^.)  The 
lolamiiilMs  of  poblie  worship  which  form  port  of 
tbe  oezemonial ;  the  pablie  hsrangaes  of  the 
judges  (is,for  instance,  in  the  Englicii  custom  of 
ebij^png  the  grand  jury);  the  language  in  which 
the  jiny  is  eonunonly  addressed,  both  by  the 
judge  sad  the  advocates ;  all  these  seem  based 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  moral  quality  of 
sda  is  ooe  of  the  matters  to  be  brought  under 
their  consideration.  But  if  the  judge  has  really 
DO  oooeeni  whaterer  with  that  moral  quality, 
sod  is  simply  there  to  see  that  society  may  be 
gttuded,  ss  fkr  as  possible,  from  exposure  to 
material  injury  bj  naud  or  yiolence,  it  may  be 
thoDght  that  all  these  ceremonies  are  out  of 
pWe,  lad  that  they  can  be  defended  only  as 
potitie  devices,  employing  the  machinery  of 
religJoD  to  aid  in  deterring  offenders  from  the 
commission  of  dime,  or  as  concessions  to  popu- 
lar iignoranoe.  And  it  is  certain  that  in  such 
a  ease  it  would  be  fsx  better  to  abolish  them 
altogether,  as  leading  the  mind  to  dwell  on 
that  Tiew  of  the  object  of  punishment  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  fientham  and  his  school  to 
extirpate,  as  irrational  and  fiUse. 

A|esin,  in  popular  estimation,  the  moral 
atrocity  of  an  onence  is  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  correct  measure  of  punishment  On 
vhateyer  ground  philosophers  may  object  to 
tangninary  laws,  this  conviction  has  retained 
i's  hold  on  the  public  mind.  In  the  case  of 
fors^piy,  for  example,  the  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority triumphed  in  the  end  over  the  severity 
of  the  law,  not  so  much  because  the  penalty 
vas  thought  disproportioned  to  the  injury  in- 
fliried  on  society  or  to  the  importance  of  re- 
pressing the  crime,  as  because  it  was  thought 
not  to  deserve  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
Nov  all  auch  eai^ression  of  sentiment,  on  the 
theory  in  question,  is  founded  on  a  wrong 
^riDc^;  and  the  writers  who  adhere  to 
n  are  forced  to  admit  this  feeling  as  a  dis- 
turbing caiue,  preventing  the  right  doctrine 
froa  being  fiilly  carried  out;  they  are  forced 
to  sdnut,  as  part  of  their  definition  of  a 
good  ponishment,  that  it  shall  not  be  such  as 
to  shock  the  popular  notion  of  moral  justice 
—-SB  sdmissioD  which  they  can  make  con- 
nstectljr  only  by  maintaining  that  punishments 
vhich  aback  popular  notions  of  justice  and 
^qvtj  are  likely  to  multiply  offences  or  ag- 
gravile  their  character,  and  so  to  interfere 
vith  the  real  interests  of  society. 

That  the  interest  of  society  is  the  first 
(^iffA  of  punishment  must  be  conceded  on  all 
hands.  That  the  specific  object  of  preventing 
the  offence  from  being  committed  is  a  very 
important  part  of  that  general  object,  probably 
^  &r  the  most  important,  may  also  be  con- 
c>ded.  Bat  it  is  a  further  question,  whether 
^  general  object  does  not  comprehend  other 
Proadar  objf^ts  also ;  and  whether  a  punish- 
Bcot  vliich  should  answer  in  the  highest 
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degree  the  advantage  of  repressing  that  par- 
ticular offence,  or  ckss  of  offences,  might  not 
be  imperfect  notwithstanding. 

This  question  can  be  solved  only  hj  decidinff 
the  great  preliminary  difficulty  of  politicu 
science,  in  which  so  many  others  are  involved; 
whether  the  ruling  power  which  we  adl  the 
state,  or  society,  or  the  legislature,  has  or  has 
not  any  moral  authority.  Those  who  conclude 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  beyond  preserving  the 
personal  security  and  property  of  indiriduals, 
of  course  deny  that  it  has  any.  But  those 
who  believe  tiiat  it  has,  also,  what  may  be 
termed  paternal  power,  and  is  intrusted  by 
Providence  with  the  maintenance  of  religion 
and  moral  principle,  must,  consistently,  admit 
that  there  may  be  a  moral  object  in  punishment 
beyond  the  mere  prevention  of  the  offence,  un- 
less they  maintain  that  the  moral  authority  of 
the  state  is  to  be  exercised  not  in  pimishment 
but  in  prevention,  as  by  education. 

And  it  must  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
those  who  do  hold  the  state  to  possess  such  a 
moral  authority,  and  have  such  moral  duties 
imposed  upon  it,  need  not,  therefore,  hold  those 
to  be  its  principal  objects.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  the  primary  object  of  the  association  of 
men  in  a  political  hoaj  is  security  and  self- 
defence  ;  yet  that  association  may  have  other 
ends  not  inconsistent  with  this.  And  although 
those  other  ends  are  in  themselves  incomparably 
the  most  bnportant,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  they  are  the  most  important  as  regards 
the  state.  When  men  enter  into  a  particular 
contract  with  each  other,  their  mutual  duties 
under  that  contract  are  primarily  those  con- 
nected with  the  olgect  of  that  contract ;  they 
may  have  other  and  more  important  mutuu 
duties,  which  yet,  as  regards  that  contract,  are 
secondary.  No  religious  man  will  deny  that 
the  connection  of  master  and  servant  involves 
some  duties  of  a  very  exalted  character ;  but 
the  principal  object  of  that  connection  is, 
nevertheless,  the  rendering  of  service  in  lien 
of  a  remuneration. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
theory  of  the  moral  vocation  of  the  state  does 
not  necessarily  justify  retribution  as  an  object 
of  punishment.  No  one  can  apportion  retri- 
butive justice  who  cannot  judge  of  the  motives 
of  actions.  The  moral  authority  of  the  state, 
even  by  those  who  have  carried  its  divine 
character  to  the  highest  point,  has  only  been 
likened  to  the  paternal;  and  no  father  has  the 
right  to  chastise  a  child  by  way  of  retribution. 
He  has  no  right  to  punish  at  all,  except  with 
a  view  to  reformation.  Omitting  this  mistaken 
end,  the  real  objects  of  punishment  may  be 
classed  as  follows : — 

1.  The  interest  of  society ;  which  must  be 
subdivided  into— 

i.  Its  security  fifom  the  injury  to  person  or 
property  occasioned  by  the  cnme. 
ii.  Its  moral  and  religious  improvement. 

2.  The  reformation  of  the  offender.  This 
is  admitted  as  one  of  the  ends  of  punish- 
ment by  all  writers;  but  Bentham  and  his 
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IbUowen  regard  it  as  such  only  so  far  as  it 
oonduces  to  the  security  of  society  by  prevent- 
ing the  repetition  of  the  offence;  those  who 
embrace  the  other  view  regard  it  as  an  end, 
both  on  this  account  and  also  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  offender 
himself.  Considered  in  either  view,  it  is  clearly 
a  secondary  object  only,  the  good  of  society  being 
the  first. 

The  security  of  society  is  attained  by  punish- 
ment in  four  ways : 

1.  By  forcibly  preventing  the  offender  from 
repeating  his  offence ;  as  by  death,  mutilation, 
or  perpetual  imprisonment. 

2.  By  reforming  the  habits  of  the  offender, 
and  thereby  taking  away  the  desire  to  offend. 

3.  By  deterring  the  offender  from  repetition 
by  the  fear  of  fresh  punishment. 

4.  By  deterring  others  through  example. 
And  this  last  is  clearly  the  chief  practical  end 
of  all  legal  inflictions.  The  admission  of  other 
principles,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  state  as  a  moral'  agent,  need 
not  prevent  the  legislator  from  keeping  this 
steadily  in  view. 

If  Bsntham's  theory  of  punishment  be  de- 
fective in  its  main  principles,  it  is  so  at  all 
events  only  from  bein^  imp^ect,  not  erron^us ; 
as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  logical,  consistent,  and 
definite.  And  as  he  was  nearly  the  first 
writer  who  introduced  anything  like  clearness 
or  arrangement  into  the  popular  notions  on 
penal  laws,  so  we  are  indined  to  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  he  has  done  more  for  society  in 
this  particular  than  in  any  other  of  the  vanous 
subjects  to  which  he  applied  his  reforming 
genius.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Sir  S. 
Aomilly  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  were  the  pupils 
who  carried  his  speculation  into  practice. 

Bentham  divides  punishments  into  corporeal 
and  privative.  The  first  of  these  are :  1.  Sim- 
ply afflictive,  those  which  consist  in  the  mere 
infliction  of  temporary  pains,  the  lash,  &c.  2. 
Complexly  afflictive,  in  which  pain  is  joined 
with  permanent  loss :  ns  in  the  old  punishments 
of  mutilation  and  disfigurement.  3.  Kestric- 
tive,  under  which  he  classes  together  imprison- 
ment, or  the  total  deprivation  of  liberty,  and 
banishment,  which  deprives  of  a  certain  portion 
of  liberty.  4.  Active  or  laborious ;  such  as  the 
galleys,  hard  labour,  &c.  Transportation  com- 
bines this  character  with  the  former.  5.  Priva- 
tive punishments,  or  those  which  deprive  the 
criminal,  1.  Of  life.  2.  Of  reputation  only; 
such,  perhaps,  as  the  amende  in  French  law. 
8.  Of  property:  as  by  fine  and  confiscations. 
4.  Forfeiture  of  condition;  which,  more  or 
less,  accompanies  infamous  punishments  in 
most  countries:  e.g.  civU  infamy,  in  France, 
is  attended  with  various  disabilities.  These 
punishments  comprehend  all  the  simple  forms 
in  ordinary  use ;  but  he  adds  a  few,  which  he 
terms  anomalous,  and  only  mentions  them  in 
order  to  hold  them  up  to  general  reprobation. 
1.  What  he  calls  vicarious  punishments ;  as 
when  the  family  of  a  suicide  are  punished  by 
the  forfeitore  of  his  chattels.  2.  Transitive ; 
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when  the  penalty  passes  to  future  generationg ; 
corruption  of  blood  in  the  English  law.  3. 
Collective ;  of  which  he  gives,  as  an  instance, 
the  punishment  of  corporations  far  the  acts  of 
individual  corporators ;  a  more  ordinary  one  is, 
the  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  a  hundred  to 
I  make  good  the  damtiges  occasioned  by  a  riot. 
4.  Fortuitous ;  where  individuals  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  offender  are  implicated,  as  it 
were  casually,  in  the  consequences  of  his  crime ; 
of  which  he  gives  as  an  instance,  the  avoidance 
of  mesne  conveyances  by  some  kinds  of  con- 
fiscation, and  consequent  loss  of  innocent  pur- 
chasers ;  and  the  imposition  of  deodands,  where 
no  negligence  is  imputed.  (Bentham,  Theory  of 
Punishments  and  Seioards ;  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  xxii. ; 
Lucas,  Sysihne  Penal;  De  Tooqueville,  Iht 
SysUrne  Phiiteniiaire  aux  &ats-unis;  J.  S. 
MiU,  Ott  Liberttf,  ch.  iv.) 

On  the  subject  of  capit.al  punishment, 
opinions  have  of  late  years  undergone  oon- 
isidcrable  modification.  The  aigument  which 
based  the  infliction  of  such  punishment  on  an 
'  alleged  divine  command,  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  Genesis,  has  been  tacitly,  if  not 
avowedly,  abandoned,  and  the  argument  from 
expediency  has  been  more  prominently  brought 
forward  in  its  stead.  The  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Capital  Umishment,  1866,  re- 
commends the  substitution  of  private  for  public 
executions,  and  proposes  to  introduce  a  distinc- 
tion between  two  varieties  of  crimes,  now  classed 
together  as  murder  and  capitally  punishable. 
Of  the  commissioners,  two  were  in  favour  of 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
The  gradual  change  in  opinion  on  this  subject 
is  illustrated  in  £>rd  RusselFs  Treatise  on  the 
English  Government  and  Constitution,  In  the 
first  edition,  published  in  1825,  Lord  John 
Bussell,  while  declaring  that  '  there  cannot  be 
many  offences  to  which  capital  punishment 
ought  to  be  attached,'  asserted  that  *  aU  wil  • 
ful  acts  tendinff  directlv  to  infiict  death  ought 
to  be  punished  with  death,*  and  added  that, 
'murder,  stabbing,  shooting  at,  burning  of 
dwelling-houses  or  buildings  contiguous  to 
dwelling-houses,  and  setting  fire  to  the  clothes 
of  a  person,  are  crimes  of  tms  description.'  In 
the  introduction  to  the  second  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1865,  Lord  Russell,  while  still  he 
doubts  not  the  right  of  a  community  to  inflict 
such  punishment,  or  the  expediency  of  exer- 
cising that  right  in  certain  states  of  sodetj, 
adds, '  When  I  turn  from  that  abstract  right 
and  that  abstract  oxpediencv  to  our  own  state 
of  society,  when  I  consider  now  difiicult  it  is 
for  any  judge  to  separate  the  case  which  re- 
quires inflexible  justice  from  that  which  admits 
tne  force  of  mitigatory  circumstances,  bovr 
invidious  the  task  of  the  secretary  of  state  in 
dispensing  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  how  critical 
the  comments  made  by  the  public,  how  soon 
the  object  of  general  harror  becomes  the 
theme  of  sympathy  and  pity,  how  narrow 
and  how  limited  the  example  given  by  this 
condign  and  awful  punishment,  how  brut&l 
the  scene  of  the  execution,  I  come  to  the  cou- 
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dukm  Uiat  nothing  would  be  lost  to  justice, 
nothing  lost  in  the  preservation  of  innocent 
life,  if  the  poniahment  of  death  were  altogether 
aboIiBhed; 

WmmmmmtiMm  AnlndiimfsauBai  Solattaeea, 
toumi  in  Sonde  and  Afghanistan.  The  berries 
of  the  only  species,  P.  coagulanM,  a  shiubbj 
plant,  glowing  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  are 
inovn  to  the  natires  as  possessing  the  proper- 
ty of  coagulating  milk,  in  the  same  manner 
as  ronnet,  for  which  they  are  substituted  by 
the  Beloocheea  and  A^hans,  who  call  them 
fmmter-bund,  i.e.  cheesemaker. 

Wmax  (J>ntch  pont,  Fr.  ponton).  A  sihall 
open  pontoon,  resembling  a  boat  with  a  flat 
bottomandordinarilywith  square  ends.  Though 
occasionally  fittc^l  for  oars,  the  punt  is  in  gene- 
ral propelled  by  poles  acting  on  the  bottom. 
It  is  useful  for  navigating  shallow  waters,  as 
zivcra,  marahfn,  &c,  or  for  any  operation  in 
which  a  steady  base  is  desirable. 

Wmpm  (IaL).  a  genus  of  land  snails,  so 
called  bom  the  resembknce  of  the  shell  to  the 
pope,  or  chrysalis  of  an  insect.  Several  species 
are  British,  as  Pujm  umbUiaUa,  Drap.;  P. 
margmata^  Drap. ;  P.  edentula,  Dzap. 

Wmpm  (Lai.  pupa).  The  name  of  the  ovi- 
form nymphs  of  lepidopterous  insects;  also 
applied  to  m^abolian  insects  generally,  when 
in  the  si'oond  stage  of  their  metamorphosis. 

WmpKk  (Lat.  pupilla).  A  term  applied  to 
the  central  opening  of  the  eye,  because  it  ro- 
iects  the  diminish^  image  of  the  person  who 
luoks  into  iU  It  is  the  central  aperture  of  the 
ms. 

PcPEL  (Latk  pupillus).  In  Jurisprudence, 
propeily,  an  in£uit  or  other  under  a  gttardian ; 
popolarly,  a  scholar  under  a  teacher. 

Wmpiwrnnk  (Lat.  pupa,  and  pario^  /  drtis^ 
fortJk),  Those  insects  are  said  to  be  pupipiarous 
vhich  pvodnee  their  young  in  the  condition  of 
a  p«pe  or  nymph ;  as  the  forest-fly,  Sippobosca 


(Lai.  pupa,  and  Toro,  I  devour). 
The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
comprehending  those  of  which  the  larvae  liye 
puaataeally  in  the  interior  of  the  larvae  and 
p«p«  of  other  insects. 

WmimtUL  (Sansc  a  poem).  The  sacred 
books  of  India  which  contain  the  explanation 
of  the  SKASTSft.  There  are  eighteen  books  of 
the  Puranas ;  ddefly  filled  with  legends  of  the 
inferior  gods  and  the  heroes  of  Hindustan. 
\  MtwL  de  fjcad.  dst  In$cr.  vol.  zxzvi  ii .)  Much 
doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Ptoanas.  (Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  trans- 
lation of  the  Vtsknu  Purana,  Asiatic  Journal, 
Bee.  IMO;  Max  MnUer,  His,  of  Sansk,  LU.) 

>iu»eck  Beds.  A  compact  shelly  lime- 
stone or  imperfect  marble,  alternating  with  day 
«ad  fossil  limestones,  resting  on  the  Portland 
brds»  and  forming  the  uppermost  group  of  the 
pvnt  series  of  the  oolites  in  Enghmd.  Among 
the  beds  are  some  which  are  called  Dibt-bbds  ; 
these  seem  to  hare  been  portions  of  an  ancient 
v«|retabl6  scrL  Others  are  marbles,  used  in 
I  and  other  buildings  in  some  parts  of 
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England.  Most  of  them  are  of  firesh-water 
origin.  The  Purbeck  beds  are  thin,  but  per» 
sistent,  over  a  considerable  space  in  the  county 
of  Dorsetshire;  they  are,  however,  very  local, 
no  exact  representative  appearing  in  the  middle 
or  north  of  England,  and  none  on  the  Continent. 

Above  the  dirt-beds  of  the  Purbeok  series 
are  compact  beds  of  oyster  shells,  known 
locally  as  the  Cimdeb-bbd,  and  others  occa- 
sionally quarried  for  building-stone  and  slate. 
The  well-known  Purbeck  marble,  loaded  with 
remains  of  Paludina,  occurs  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  series. 

The  lithological  characters  of  the  Purbeck 
beds,  as  well  as  their  order  of  succession  and 
the  nature  of  their  fossils,  is  shown  in  con- 
siderable detail  in  the  published  sections  of 
the  Qeological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

Puroliase.  In  Law,  generally  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  tenements  by  any  other  means 
than  descent ;  as  by  devise,  gift,  or  contract 

Purgatory  (Lat.  purgatorius,  cleansing), 
A  pluce  appointed  for  the  satisfaction  of  tem- 
poral punishments,  which,  according  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  church,  are  distin^ished  from 
the  eternal,  the  latter  only  being  remitted 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, which  Augustine  of  Hippo  mentions  as 
a  new  opinion,  was  much  discussed  between  the 
Ghreeks  and  Latins  at  the  council  of  Ferrara, 
1438.  The  present  Eoman  Catholic  belief  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  17. ;  '  Con- 
stanter  teneo  purgatorium  esse,  animasque  ibi 
detentas  suflragio  fidelium  juvari.'  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  sins  supposed  to 
be  punished  in  purgatory  are  of  two  kinds 
— ^mortal,  but  repented  of;  and  venial.  This 
artido  of  the  creed  is  derived  from  the  canon 
of  the  council  of  Trent  on  the  subject,  sess.  25. 
The  'Komish  doctrine'  of  puigatoiy  is  con- 
demned by  Art  22  of  the  English  church.  The 
reader  wiU  find  the  general  argument  for  pur- 
gatory well  stated  (among  Protestants)  by 
Hooker  in  his  3rd  Sermon ;  the  latter  part,  in 
which  he  replied  to  it,  is  lost.  See  also  TVaets 
for  the  Times,  No.  79. 

PnimeatloB  (Lat.  purificatio,  a  deaimng). 
An  observance  ei\)oined  on  the  Jews  upon  occa- 
sion of  certain  accidental  defilements  which 
are  scrupulously  recorded  in  the  Levitical 
code.  The  purification  was  generally  by  water ; 
and  in  the  case  of  women,  who  were  consi- 
dered impure  after  childbirth  for  the  space 
of  forty  days  if  delivered  of  a  male,  and  eighty 
if  of  a  female,  the  ofiering  of  a  lamb  or  some 
other  sacrifice  was  required.  The  purification 
of  the  Virgin  Maiy  is  a  festival  in  the  calendar, 
and  is  observed  on  February  2,  being  forty 
days  after  Christmas.  This  festival  was  esta- 
blished in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  variously 
termed  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  by  the  names 
of  Fcstum  Candelarum,  Candlemas,  the  Pre- 
sentation. The  processions  of  this  day  were 
instituted  by  Gregory  the  Ghreat 

For  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  puri* 
fication  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  see 

LUSTBATXON. 
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The  name  of  the  solemn  feetival 
among  the  JewB  in  which  thej  commemorate 
their  deliyeranee  from  the  vUes  and  stratagemB 
of  Haman,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Esther. 
The  observance  of  this  festival  has  been  re- 
ligiously maintained  by  all  the  Hebrew  race 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  movable  feast. 
Pmlsin  (Lat.  pnrus,  pure).  Asceticism  in 
taste ;  a  preference  for  tne  emaciated  and  af- 
fected to  the  beautiful  and  natural  Ovexbeck 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  Purists.     [Qttattbocbntismo  ; 

PjLaSRAFHAJXITB.] 

Vmlat.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
rigorous  critics  of  purity  in  literary  style. 

Puritans.  The  name  by  which  the  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  England  were  gene- 
rally known  in  the  reign  of  Mizabeth  and  the 
first  two  Stuarts.  The  term  was  applied  to 
them  from  the  fact  that  they  professed  to 
follow  the  Word  of  Gk)d  alone,  punfied  from  all 
human  inventions  and  superstitions,  of  which 
they  believed  l^e  English  church  to  retain  a 
considerable  share,  notwithstanding  its  alleged 
reformation.  According  to  Fnller,  the  use  of  the 
namecommenced  about  1564.  (Neale's  J7/«^ory 
of  the  Puritans.)    [DissEifTBBS.] 

Purlin.  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of  timber 
lying  on  the  principal  rafters  of  a  roof,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  length  of  the  bearing 
of  the  common  rafters. 

Piurpto  (Gr.  irop^6pa,  Lat.  purpura).  In 
Fainting,  a  colour  produced  by  the  mixture 
of  red  and  blue,  and  thence  partaking  of  the 
hue  of  each.  Amone  the  ancients,  purple  was 
always  the  distinguiuiing  badge  of  power  and 
distinction ;  and,  of  all  the  various  kinds  in 
use,  the  T^rian  dye  is  the  most  celebrated. 
This  colour  was  produced  from  an  animal  juice 
found  in  a  shell-fish  called  murex^  or  conchy- 
Hum,  the  quality  of  which,  however,  varied 
with  the  different  coasts  on  which  it  was 
caught     [MuBXX.] 

Purple  of  OaMins.  A  compound  of  the 
oxides  of  tin  and  gold,  obtained  by  adding  a 
mixture  of  protochloride  and  perchloride  of  tin 
to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  It  is  used 
as  a  purple  colour  for  porcelain  painting,  and 
also  for  staining  glass,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
fine  ruby  red. 

Purple  Oopper*ore.  A  minera*  of  the 
composition  3  Gu,  S  +  Fe,  S,  containing  from 
65  to  70  per  cent,  of  copper.     [Ebxtbescitb.] 

Purpura  (Lat.  purple).  An  eruption  of 
small  purple  specks  and  patches,  caused  by 
extravasation  of  blood  under  the  cuticle;  it 
is  attended  by  constitutional  debility,  and  some- 
times by  fever.  Aperient  medicines,  and  oc- 
casional purgatives,  carried  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  followed  by  mild  tonics,  and  in 
some  cases  by  wine,  bark,  and  acids,  are  the 
principal  remedies ;  but,  in  the  treatment,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  concomitant  symptoms. 

PuBPUBA.  In  Zool<jgff  a  ^neric  name  of 
the  univalve  Gtutropod  which  secretes  the 
purple  fluid  forming  the  base  of  the  Tyrian 
dye.    [MuBBX.] 
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Purpura.  Purple,  In  Heraldry,  one  of 
the  colours  or  tinctures  used  in  blazonry.  It 
is  equivalent  to  amethyst  among  precious  stones. 
Mercury  among  planets.  In  engmving,  it  is 
represented  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  sinister 

'  to  the  dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon. 

I     Purpurle  Aeld.    A  substance  resulting 

'  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid ; 
it  forms  deep  red  or  purple  compounds  with 
most  bases.    [Murbxidb.] 

I  Purpurlfisrs  (Lat.  purpura,  purple ;  fero,  I 
bear).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Gastropodous 
Molluscs,  including  those  species  which  secrete 
the  purple  substance  forming  the  celebrated 
dye  of  the  ancients. 

Purpurln.  One  of  the  colouring  matters 
of  madder;  closely  allied  to  alizarin. 

Purree  or  Indian  TeUow.  A  yellow 
colouring  matter  imported  from  India  and 
China.  Its  origin  has  not  been  accurately  as- 
certained, but  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  animal 
origin,  and  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  acid  (pur- 
reic  or  euxantkie  acid)  combined  with  mag- 
nesia.    [EUXANTBINB.] 

Purse.  A  Turkish  money  of  account  con- 
taining 500  piastres,  and  worth  on  the  average 
(for  Turkish  money  is  very  debased)  about 
4^.  \Zs,  9d,  sterling. 

Purser  (from  purser  Fr.  bourse,  Ital.  borsa, 
Gr.  fivpaa).  Formerly  an  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  whose  chief  duty  consisted  in  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged ; 
but  he  also  acted  as  purveyor.  The  title  of  this 
officer  has  been  since  1844  Patxastbb. 

Pursultf  Curve  of.  The  curve  described 
by  a  point  which  pursues,  with  uniform  velocity, 
another  point  which  describes  with  a  different, 
but  still  uniform,  velocity  a  given  right  line  not 
passing  through  the  first  point.  The  curve 
was  first  discussed  by  Bouguer  in  the  Mkmmres 
de  VAcadhnie^  ]  732.  It  again  came  under  dis- 
cussion in  consequence  of  a  problem,  respecting 
a  dog  following  its  master,  which  was  proposed 
in  the  Corres^ondance  de  t&ole  Polytechmque, 
t.  ii.,  and  which  was  solved  by  St.  Laurent  in 
Gheigonne*s  Annales,  voL  xiii.  The  arcs  of  the 
curve  are  obviously  proportional  to  the  inter- 
cepts, on  a  fixed  line,  between  the. tangents  at 
their  extremities.  Taking  the  fixed  line  as 
ordinate  axis,  the  intercept  upon  it  made  by 

the  tangent  at  (ay)  will  be  y-x  ^«y— ^wp. 

The  increment  of  this,  which  is  —  *  dp,  being 
proportional  to  the  increment  of  the  arc,  which 
is  ds^dx's/l  +pl*f  we  have  at  once,  for  the 
differential  equation  of  the  second  order, 

sdp-¥\dx  j/l+p»=0, 

where  \  is  the*  relative  velocity  of  the  t^nro 
points.  By  integration  we  arrive  atthe  equation 
of  the  curve,  which  contains  two  arbitrary  con- 
stants a  and  b,  and  may  be  written  in  the  form 

X+1  X— 1 

The  curve,  therefore,  is  always  algebraic  <2x« 
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oppt  vhen  X»  1,  when  a  logarithmic  term  will 
enter  into  its  equation. 

PnnalvaiitB.  In  Heraldiy,  a  kind  of 
probationers  in  the  Heralds'  College  of  Eng- 
LiDd,  not  admitted  to  the  full  priTileges  of 
the  college,  bat  advanced  by  succeesion  into 
its  higher  offices.  They  are  styled  PwrtcvUis^ 
Rouge  Dragon,  Blue  Mantlet  and  Boitge  Croix, 

viurftravAS*    [UsTAst.] 

Vnnre  jaaee  (Ft,  pourvoir,  Lat.  proyidere, 
topromdf).  Among  tne  privileges  possessed 
by  the  English  monarchs  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  and  the  subsequent  abolition 
of  feudal  incidents,  was  that  which,  known 
noder  the  name  of  purveyance,  entitled  the 
ofBcers  of  the  household  to  take  corn  and 
cattle  for  the  use  of  the  king,  and  to  employ 
beasts  of  burden  for  the  carriage  of  the  king's 
eSeets.  As  the  monarch,  like  other  greAt  hind- 
ovners  or  feudal  lords,  generally  travelled  from 
ooe  manor  or  castle  to  another,  accompanied  by 
his  retinae,  and  resided  on  the  spot  till  the  store 
was  consumed,  the  iiiflicti<m  of  purveyance  was 
Teiy  genenl ;  and  as  the  privilege,  belonging 
originally  only  to  the  king  and  his  fiunily,  was 
freqoently  usurped  by  his  household,  the  bur- 
den VIS  veiy  severe.  Moreover,  as  the  pay- 
laeats  were  made  in  tallies  on  the  exchequer, 
the  prospect  of  such  remuneration  as  the  crown 
^ye  was  very  remote ;  and  as  the  king  bought 
m  a  larger  measnure  than  that  fijced  by  the  stan- 
<hmi,  the  loss  was  large,  as  well  as  capricious 
in  its  incidenee.  Hence  the  statute  book  is 
full  of  enactments,  limiting  the  number  of  pner- 
ions  who  should  possess  the  privilege,  defining 
the  measure  by  wnich  the  com  should  be  pur- 
ehued,  prescribing  the  occasions  and  tunes 
for  impressing  bcNosts  of  burden,  and  assur- 
ing the  payment  of  the  debts  incurred.  As, 
liowever,  these  statutes  are  constantly  repeated, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  constantly 
broken,  and  we  know  from  the  rolls  of  Parlia- 
iwnt  that  the  grievance  was  felt  to  be  intoler- 
able. In  order  to  evade  these  exactions  bribes 
were  freely  given,  and  to  huge  amounts,  to  the 
king's  officers,  either  with  a  view  of  getting  rid 
of  the  purveyance  altogether,  or  with  that  of 
nuking  the  transaction  as  light  as  possible. 
The  system,  as  far  as  regards  purchases  and 
impressments  of  catdci  was  got  rid  of  by  stat. 
12  Ch.  IL 

The  only  relic  of  purveyance  which  remains 
to  the  present  day,  is  the  right  possessed  by 
the  crown,  and  exercised  through  the  War  Office, 
of  biOetine  soldiers  upon  innkeepers,  the  ratio 
St  vhich  &e  soldier  is  to  be  lodged  and  boarded 
bring  fixed  bythe  military  authorities.  In  prac- 
tice this  exaction  does  notfall  upon  the  metropolis 
or  on  such  towns  as  have  permanent  barracks, 
^dis  nerhaps  not  over-onerous  in  other  places 
nnoe  tne  &alitie8  of  transit  liave  been  so  con- 
siderably increased  by  railway  communications. 
But  m  theory  the  system  belongs  to  a  bygone 
•ge.  is  partial  in  its  incidence,  and  uigust  in 
pnodms.  It  is  possible  that,  while  the  billeting 
of  soldiers  on  small  public-houses  may  be  no  in- 
coQveoienee  to  the  owners,  and  even  indirectly 
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a  source  of  profit^  it  may  fall  with  undue  seve- 
rity on  such  inns  as  are  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  for  the  innkeeper  to 
house  his  involuntary  guests,  and  he  has  to  pay 
for  their  lodging  elsewhere.  This  payment 
forms  a  tax  upon  his  occupation,  heavy  because 
it  aifects  some  of  the  traders  and  not  others,  and 
because,  if  shifted  at  all,  it  is  put  upon  thoee 
who  maJ^e  use  of  the  inn,  in  enhanced  rates  for 
food  and  lodging. 

Pus  (Lat.).  A  bland  yellowish  fluid,  some-^ 
what  like  cream,  found  in  abscesses,  and  formed 
upon  the  surfaces  of  what  are  termed  healthy 
sores ;  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and  when  viewed 
under  the  microscope  appears  composed  of 
translucent  globules  floating  in  a  colourless 
serum.  The  globules  contain  fatty  matter 
and  cholesterin.  An  albuminoid  substance  has 
also  been  found  in  pus,  called  ^ym,  soluble 
in  water,  but  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  by 
a  solution  of  alum.  Boedecker  has  announced 
the  presence  of  leudn  and  of  a  peculiar  crystal- 
Usable  acid  in  pus,  which  h?  calls  chloridic  acid, 
and  Forbes  has  obtained  a  blue  compound  {pyo- 
cyanin)  from  certain  purulent  secretions  wnich 
are  occasionally  met  with,  and  which  leave  a 
blue  stain  on  linen. 

PiUKSlilLiiilte.  A  gi«en,  yellow,  or  red 
variety  of  Epidote  from  Siberia. 

Patamea  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  the  inner 
ooat»  or  shell,  or  stone  of  a  fruit ;  commonly 
called  the  endooarpium, 

Putolmk.  One  of  the  Eastern  names  ap- 
plied to  the  roots  of  the  Costus,  Aplotaxue 


PuUoir*  In  Architecture,  short  pieces  of 
timber  used  in  scaffolds,  for  supporting  the 
scaffold  boards.  They  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall,  one  end  of  them  resting  on 
the  ledges  of  the  scaffold,  and  the  other  on 
holes  left  for  them  in  the  walL  In  many  of 
the  ancient  Boman  buildings,  as  in  the  Font 
du  Gard,  the  holes  thus  left  are  treated  as 
parts  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  building, 
under  the  name  of  columbaria,  according  to 
Yitruviusy  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
the  holes  so  left  to  the  holes  in  a  dove  cote. 

Putorlaa  (Lat.  putor,  a  stench),  A  genus 
of  carnivorous  mammalia,  distinguished  from 
the  Martens,  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied, 
by  their  shorter  muzzle,  the  suppression  of  one 
premolar  above  and  below,  and  the  absence  of 
an  internal  tubercle  to  the  lower  eamas»al 
tooth.  The  polecat  (P.  fottidue),  of  which  the 
ferret  is  an  albine  variety,  the  weasel  (P.  vul- 
garie),  and  the  stoat  or  ermine  (P.  hermnea), 
form  the  English  representatives  of  the  genus. 

PvtrefiMtlon  (Lat.  putrefado,  /  make 
rotten).  The  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  attended  by 
the  evolution  of  fetid  gases.  The  putrefaction 
(or  putrefactive  fermentation)  of  animal  sub- 
stances is  usually  attended  by  more  foetid  and 
noxious  exhalations  than  those  arising  from 
vegetable  products.  This  appears  principally 
referable  to  the  more  abundant  presence  <2f 
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Ditrogen  and  of  sulphur  in  the  former;  and 
hence  the  regetahles  which  abound  in  these 
prindplefl  (such  as  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cm- 
ciferous  plants)  exhale  similar  effluTia :  hence, 
also,  sncii  animal  products  as  are  destitute  of 
nitrogen  are  either  unsusceptible  of  what  is 
commonly  called  putrefaction,  or  suffer  it  slowly 
and  imperfectly.  The  formation  of  ammonia, 
or  of  ammoniacal  compounds,  is  a  characteristic 
of  most  cases  of  anmial  putrefaction;  while 
other  combinations  of  hydr(^n  are  also  formed, 
especially  carbnretted  nydiogen,  together' with 
complicated  and  often  deleterious  vapours  or 
gases,  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  dis- 
cerned. These  putrefactiye  effluvia  are  for 
the  most  part  easily  decomposed,  and  resolved 
into  new  and  comparatively  innocuous  com- 
pounds, by  the  agency  of  chlorine ;  hence  the 
importance  of  that  body  as  a  powerful  and 
rapidly  acting  disinfectant. 

The  rapidity  of  putrefaction,  and  the  nature 
of  its  products,  are  to  a  great  extent  influenced 
by  temperature,  moisture,  and  access  of  air; 
they  do  not  ensue  below  the  freezing  point,  nor 
in  dry  substances,  nor  under  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  oxygen;  and  hence  various  means 
suggest  themselves  of  retarding  or  preventing 
putrefaction,  as  well  as  of  modifying  its  re- 
sults:  a  temperature  between  60^  and  80^,  a 
due  degree  of  humidity,  and  free  access  of  air, 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  it  proceeds 
most  rapidly.  The  most  effective  antiputre- 
factives or  antiseptics  are  substances  which 
either  absorb  or  remove  a  portion  of  the  water 
or  moisture,  and  enter  into  new  combinations 
with  the  oiganic  matter;  hence  the  great  effi- 
cacy of  certain  salts,  sugar,  alcohol,  and  several 
other  applications,  among  which,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  are  carbolic  acid  and  some 
volatile  oils,  such  especially  as  kreasote  and 
other  empyreumatic  products  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood«  pyroligneous 
acid,  and  pyroligneous  spirit:  the  latter  is 
eminently  useful  in  the  preservation  of  dead 
bodies  for  the  purposes  of  dissection,  and,  when 
properly  and  sufficiently  injected  into  the  ves- 
sels, and  externally  applied,  indefinitely  sus- 
pends the  ordinary  steps  of  the  putrefactive 
process. 

The  astringent  or  tanning  principle  of  vege- 
tables is  also  a  powerful  preserver  of  most  or- 
ganic tissues ;  it  enters  into  chemical  combina- 
tion with  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  mem- 
branes and  fibres ;  and  the  resisting  compound, 
of  which  leather  furnishes  a  characteristic  ex- 
ample, is  comparatively  little  prone  to  change. 

Among  saline  substances,  the  antiputrefac- 
Uvo  powers  of  salt  are  commonly  known.  When 
a  piece  of  fiesh  is  salted,  brine  runs  from  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  energy  with  which  the 
salt  abstracts  the  water  of  the  muscular 
fibre;  the  flesh  becomes  indurated,  and  its 
susceptibility  to  putrefactive  changes  greatly 
diminished ;  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  less 
easy  of  digestion  as  an  article  of  food.  Gonx>- 
sive  sublimate  is  a  more  powerful  preservative 
tlian  common  salt ;  and  it  appears  to  act  not 
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by  the  mere  abstraction  of  water,  but  by  render- 
ing impossible  the  developement  of  animalcules, 
to  which,  as  Pasteur  has  lately  demonstrated, 
all  putrefactive  processes  are  essentially  due. 
Sulphate  of  copper  and  several  other  metallic 
salts  are  similarly  efficacious ;  and  the  most  pu- 
trescible  substances,  as  for  instance  the  brain, 
after  having  been  steeped  in  such  solutions  and 
dried,  will  remain  without  further  change  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  poisonous  nature  of 
these  and  many  other  metallic  salts  prevents 
their  employment  in  the  preservation  of  articles 
of  food. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
employea  several  of  the  above-mentioned  anti- 
putrefactive and  preservative  substanceb  in  the 
preparation  of  their  mummies,  which  have  re- 
mained for  so  many  hundred  years  without 
signs  of  decay  or  decomposition.  Yet  in  these 
and  similar  cases,  when  by  the  careful  ap- 
plication of  various  solvents  the  preservative 
substances  are  removed,  the  flesh  resumes  its 
susceptibility  of  putrefaction. 

The  inhabitants  of  northern  climates  avail 
themselves  of  freezing  to  prevent  the  putrefac- 
tion of  their  food,  and  the  supplies  of  game 
and  other  articles  in  the  Russian  markets  are 
retained  in  a  frozen  state.  Our  flshmongers 
resort  to  the  same  expedient  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  unsold  fish,  wliich  is  djuly  removed 
to  the  ice-house  after  having  been  exhibited  in 
their  shops.  Salmon  is  packed  in  ice  for  the 
purpose  of  transport  and  preservation.    [Pbb- 

SB11V4TI0M   OF  Ms^T.] 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  wonderful  in- 
fiuence  of  vitality  in  opposing  those  chemical 
changes  which  constitute  putrefiu:tion,  and  in 
retaining  that  arrangement  of  the  organic  ele- 
ments which  IS  requisite  for  the  Unctions  of 
life.  When  a  part  of  the  body  dies,  the  phe- 
nomena of  gangrene  or  mortification,  i.e.  of 
local  putrefaction,  ensue ;  and  the  putrefiu*tive 
changes  are  the  more  energetic  in  conseauence 
of  the  proximity  of  tJie  de»d  part  to  the  liying* 

All  organic  tissues  may  be  indefinitely  pre- 
served hy  cautious  desiccation;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  comparative  absence  of  water 
that  uie  animal  part  of  bone  resists  putre£ac- 
tion.  Dried  bones  may  thus  be  stored  up  for 
ages ;  and  when  it  is  required  to  extract  their 
nutritive  parts,  these  are  found  but  slightly 
impaired. 

Fntty  (Fr.  pot^).  In  Architecture,  a 
very  fine  cement  used  by  plasterers,  made  of 
lime  only.  It  differs  from  fine  stuff  in  the 
manner  of  preparing  it,  and  in  its  being  used 
without  hair.  Also  a  composition  used  by 
glaziers  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  sheets  of 
glass  in  the  wood  frames.  It  consists  of 
whiting  and  linseed  oil. 

Pyonite  (Gr.  -rvjcy^r,  dense).  Schorlons 
Topaz.  A  massive  variety  of  Topaz,  haviii|3^  a 
parallel  columnar  structure  and  oblique  trans- 
verse divisions,  along  which  it  may  be  easily 
broken.  It  is  translucent,  and  of  a  dull  yel- 
lowish or  reddish-white  colour.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  alumina,  with  one-seventh  of  the  oxygi^a 
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rcfibfHl  by  fluorine.  The  chief  localities  whem 
it  is  found,  are  at  Altenberg,  in  Saxony ;  and 
Schlackenwald  and  Zinnwald,  in  Bohemia. 

yywMkloiitas  (Gr.  irwv6s,  and  Mo^f, 
tooth),  A  ^milj  of  fossil  lepidoganoid  fishes, 
in  which  the  Tomer,  as  in  AnarrJtichas,  opposes 
its  pavement  of  t«eth  to  that  of  the  two  closely 
appiaximated  premandibnlar  or  dentary  ele- 
BKQts  of  the  under  jaw.  They  were  mostly 
det'p-bodied  fishes,  symmetrically  compressed 
frum  side  to  side.  They  were  notochordal ;  a 
few  of  the  earlier  forms  were  heterocercal,  but 
the  majority  of  the  family  were  homocercal. 
The  fiimily  is  found  from  the  carboniferous  to 
the  earlier  tertiary  periods. 

VycBOStjrto  (Gr.  wvKp6<rrvKos),  In  Archi- 
teetore^  an  arrangement  of  columns  in  which 
the  interoolumniations  are  equal  to  one  dia- 
meter and  a  half  of  the  columns. 

A  kind  of  Serpentine. 
(Gr.  wyftatoff  dwarfish;  from 
vir)p#,  a  cuiit).  By  ancient  authors  on  natural 
histoythis  name  was  applied  to  a  fabulous 
nee  of  dwarfish  human  beings ;  it  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  species  of  ape,  the  Troglodytes  nigrr 
of  (}eof&oy  St.  Hilaire,  or  the  chimpanzee. 
(Tyson's  Anatomy  of  a  Pygmie^  with  an  Essay 
eoneeniine  the  ^gmies  of  the  Ancients,  fol. 
1 699.)  Homer  {U.  bk.  iii. )  described  a  nation  of 
pjgmies  dwelling  somewhere  near  the  shores  of 
the  Geean  stream,  and  maintaining  perpetual 
wan  with  the  cranes.  Gtesias,  the  Greek  his- 
t^vian,  as  quoted  by  Photins,  represented  a  na- 
tion of  them  as  inhabiting  India,  and  attending 
itt  kinff  on  his  military  expeditions.  Others 
believed  them  to  inhabit  the  Indian  islands  ; 
and  Aristotle  places  them  in  Ethiopia,  Pliny 
in  Transgangetic  India.  These  numerous 
fables  appear  to  originate  partly,  as  Strabo 
\f^  ago  obserred,  in  the  stunted  growth  of 
paxticular  races,  under  the  sufferings  of  a 
i^ere  climate  or  great  prirations;  thus  the 
Eaqoimanx  or  Laplanders  famished  the  ancient 
Northmen  with  their  legendary  Dweraarj  or 
Batioos  of  malicious  dwarfs.  Some  of  the  low- 
(«<te  races  which  inhabit  the  forests  of  interior 
Hindustan  are  feeble  and  puny  enough  to  have 
given  origin  to  the  account  of  Gtesias ;  while 
the  pTgmies  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the 
isterior  of  Africa  were  probably  apes. 


PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT 

Pyooyanln.    [Pus.] 

PjmaioUta  (Or, '^p, fire \  Sxxos,  other;  and 
\iBoSf  atone).  An  altered  form  of  Augite  in 
which  magnesia  takes  the  place  of  lime.  It 
occurs,  of  a  greenish-white  to  a  yellowish-grey 
colour,  at  Pargas  in  Finland,  generally  massive. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  change  of  colour 
which  takes  place  before  the  blowpipe. 

Vynunld  ^Gr.  trvpofAls),  In  Geometry,  a 
solid  containea  by  a  ]plane  polygonal  base  and 
other  planes  meeting  m  a  point  This  point  is 
called  the  yertex  of  the  pyramid;  and  the 
planes  which  meet  in  the  yertex  are  called  the 
sides  or  faces.  These  are  necessarily  all  tri- 
amrular. 


(Gr.  wvXMy6pas,  so  called  from 
the  sKembly  of  the  Amphictyons  at  Pylse  or 
TbpTOOpylae).  The  title  of  one  of  the  two  de- 
p^.<s  from  eadi  confederate  at  the  Amphi- 
etyooic  Council.  His  functions  comprised  the 
diploiBatie  and  dcliberatiye  duties  of  the  mis- 
■ioB :  while  the  care  of  the  sacred  rites  fell  on 
hi^  oolleagne,  the  Hieromnemon  (UpofUflifMy). 

VjtortdMUM  (a  word  coined  from  Gr. 
•vui^f ,  a  gatekeeper,  and  elBof,  likeneu).  The 
■one  of  a  tribe  of  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves, 
«Mipr«khending  those  which  have  a  shell  open 
■t  both  extremitiea. 

»Jlai—  (Gr.  vvAaip^s).  The  aperture  of 
tile  sUmueh  into  the  duodenum ;  it  guards,  as 
it  were,  the  cDtranoe  into  the  intestinal  canal. 
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e  principal  properties  of  pyramids  are  the 
following:  1.  Every  pyramid  is  equivalent  to 
one-third  of  a  prism  having  the  same  base  and 
altitude.  Hence,  2.  All  pyramids  having  equi- 
valent bases  and  equal  altitudes  are  equivalent. 
3.  The  solid  content  of  a  pyramid  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  base  into  one- 
third  of  the  altitude.  4.  If  a  pyramid  is  cut 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  the  frustum 
(or  part  comprehended  between  the  base  and 
the  section)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  three 
pyramids  having  for  their  common  altitude 
that  of  the  frustum,  and  of  which  the  bases 
are  respectively  the  lower  base  of  the  frustum, 
the  upper  base  of  the  frustum,  and  a  mean 
proportional  between  them.  (Legendre's  Geo- 
metry,  and  Notes.) 

Pyramids  are  denominated  from  the  figures 
of  their  bases,  being  triangidar,  quadrangular^ 
pentagonal^  &c.,  according  as  tne  base  is  a 
triangle,  a  quadrangle,  a  pentagon,  &e. 

Pyramids  of  Bffypt.  Celebrated  monu* 
ments  of  massive  masonry,  which,  from  a  square 
base,  rise  by  regular  gradations  till  they  ter- 
minate in  a  point,  but  so  that  the  width  of  the 
base  always  exceeds  the  perpendicular  height. 
The  pyramids  commence  immediately  soath  of 
Cairo,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
extend  in  an  uninterrupted  range  for  many 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  parallel  with  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  three  largest  are  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ghizeh,  not  far  from  Cairo ;  and  of  these  the 
loftiest  is  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  from 
the  prince  by  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected.  The  sides  of  its  base,  which  are  in  a 
line  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  measure  at 
the  foundation  763*4  feet ;  so  that  it  occupies  a 
space  of  more  than  13  acres.  Its  perpendicular 
height  is  480  feet,  being,  consequently,  43  feet 
higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  136  feet 
higher  than  St  Paul's.  Supposing  this  pyramid 
to  be  entirely  solid,  its  contents  would  exceed 
three  millions  of  cubic  yards,  and  the  mflss  of 
stone  contained  in  it  would  be  six  times  as  great 
as  that  contained  in  the  Plymouth  breakwater ! 
This  huge  fabric  consists  of  successive  tiers 
of  vast  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  rising 
above  each  other  in  the  form  of  steps.  The 
thickness  of  the  stones,  which  b  identical 
with  the  height  of  the  steps,  decreases  as  the 
altitude  of  uie  pyramid  increases,  the  greatest 
I* 
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height  being  4*628  ft.  and  the  le^t  1*686  ft. 
The  mean  breadth  of  the  steps  [b  about  1  ft. 
9  in.  The  best  authoirities  agree  in  estimating 
the  number  of  steps  or  tiers  of  stone  at  203« 
According  to  the  information  communicated  to 
Hraodotus  by  the  priests,  100,000  men  were 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  the  oonstruetion 
of  this  prodigious  edifice ;  and  ten  years  were 
employed  in  constructing  a  causeway  b^  which 
to  convey  the  stones  to  Uie  place,  and  in  their 
oonyeyance.    (Lib.  ii.  J  124.) 

The  other  pyramids,  although  of  inferior 
dimensions,  are  mostly  all  of  yut  magnitude : 
they  are  not  all  of  stone,  some  of  them  being 
of  brick. 

Many  learned  dissertations  hsTe  been  written 
to  account  for  the  original  use  and  object  of 
these  imperishable  structures.  But  the  di£Gl- 
culty  of  the  subject  is  such,  that  hitherto  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  has  been  arriyed  at. 
Even  in  the  remotest  antiquity  their  ori^n  was 
matter  of  doubt,  and  nothing  certam  was 
known  with  respect  to  them  or  their  founders. 
(Plin.  Hist  Nat,  lib.  zzzyi.  §  12;  Diodorus, 
i.  64.)  Some  haye  supposed  that  they  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  reliflion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians;  others  have  thought  that 
they  were  at  once  a  species  of  tombs  and 
temples ;  while  others  again  have  maintained 
that  they  were  designed  to  serve  as  gnomons,  an 
opinion  countenanced  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal 
points.  (Shaw's  TraveUt  p.  170  &c  4to.  edit. ; 
Qreayes's  'Pyramidographia,'  Works,  yoL  L; 
Bunsen,  Egypt's  Piace  in  Univetsal  Sistoiy; 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Our  Inheritanes  4n  the  Great 
Pyramid.) 

The  question  of  the  date  of  the  great  Egyptian 
buildings  has  been  examined  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients, 
p.  440,  &c.,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  historical  ground  for  placing  any 
of  them  at  a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  1012  B.C. 
{EfHn.  Rev,  Jan.  1857,  p.  125;  July  1862,  p. 
100. )  This  assertion  has  been  received  by  some 
with  '  profound  astonishment.'  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  does  not  fix  their 
date,  all  that  he  asserts  being  that  we  have  no 
historical  warrant  for  ascribinff  them  to  an 
earlier  age.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  py- 
ramid kings  reigned  from  about  913  to  813 
B.  c.  *AstoonomerB,  who  tell  us  that  3,970 
years  ago  the  star  7  Braconis  fulfilled  the  office 
of  a  pole  star,  accept  that  date  for  the  pyramids 
(b.  c.  2123  for  the  great  pyramid^  because 
they  have  openings  on  the  north  side  '  leading 
to  straight  passages,  which  descend  at  an  in- 
clination varying  from  26^  to  27°,  the  direction 
of  these  passages  being  in  all  cases  parallel  to 
the  meridian  :  now  if  we  suppose  a  person  to 
be  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  any  one  of  these 
passages,  and  to  look  up  it  as  he  would  through 
the  tube  of  a  telescope,  his  eye  will  be  directed 
to  a  point  in  the  meridian  26°  or  27°  above 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  and  this  is  precisely 
the  altitude  at  which  the  star  7  Draconis  must 
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have  passed  the  lower  meridian  at  the  place  in 
question  3,970  years  before  the  present  time.' 
(Chambers,  Handbook  of  Astronomy,  p.  270.) 
I  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  astrono- 
I  mical  argument  would  have  been  welcomed  by 
Baron  Bunsen ;  but  it  did  not  fit  in  with  his 
scheme,  and  hence  apparently  he  has  thrown 
>  the  pyramids  stUl  further  badi  by  more  than  a 
thousand  years. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  pyramid  is 
involved  in  as  great  obscurity  as  the  object 
of  the  structures  themselves.     Almost  all  the 
I  derivations  that  have  been  assigned  to  the 
term  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
I  of  Greek  origin,  than  whicm  nothing  can  be 
'  more  erroneous.    De  Sacy  regards  the  »  in 
wvpofds  as  a   Greek   termination;    the   first 
I  syllable  irv  he  holds  to  be  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Egyptian  article  pi  (and  so  written  by  the 
I  Gbeeks  from  their  wish  to  derive  the  word  from 
'■^f  fi^) ;  and  he  refers  the  syllable  pofi  to  the 
root  ram,  which,  in  the  Eg^tian  language, 
signified  separating    or   setting   apart  from 
I  common  use :   consequently,  the  word  pyramid 
^  will  denote  a  sacred  place  or  edifice  set  apart 
for  some  religious  purpose.    (De  Sacy,  Ohser^ 
'  vations  sur  f  Origins  du  Nom  donnS  par  its 
!  Grecs  et  les  Arabes  aux  Pyramides  tPJSgypte  \ 
M'Culloch's  Geog,  Diet,  art '  £feypt.') 
I     Vjnunids  of  BSesteo.      Some   of  the 
.Mexican  pyramids  have  a  larger  base  thim 
even  the  pyramids  of  Egypt    The  pyramid  of 
Cholula  has  a  truncated  form,  and  faces  with 
its  four  sides  the  cardinal  pomts,  being  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  terraces.  It  is  possible 
that  the  interior  of  this  pyramid  may  be  a  na- 
tural hill,  but  more  probably  it  is  an  artificial 
composition  of  stone  and  earth,  deeply  encrusted 
in  every  part  with  alternate  strata  of  brick  and 
clay.    The  perpendicular  height  of  this  pyramid 
is  127  feet,  the  base  being  1,423  feet,  or  twice  aa 
long  as  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.    On  the 
summit  stood  the  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the 
god  of  the  air.     The  larger  of  the  two  great 
pyramids  of  Teotihuacan,  dedicated,  the  one  to 
Tonatiuh,  the  sun,  the  other  to  Meztli,  the  moon, 
is  682  feet  in  length  at  the  base.     Around 
these  are  many  smaller  pyramids,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 30  feet  in  height,  and  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  stars.    They  served  also 
as  sepulchres  for  the  chiefs  of  the  nation. 
(Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  book  iii.  ch.  i. 
and  book  v.  ch.  iv.) 

PsmunidAl  Vumben.  In  Arithmetic, 
the  successive  sums  of  polygonal  numbers,  the 
latter  being  obtained  by  the  successive  sum- 
mation of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression. 
Pyramidal  numbers  are  PiauBATB  Numbbbs  of 
the  third  order. 

Pynmtlmonlte.  Bed  Antimony -ore. 
[KsRMEsrrB.] 

PynurgUUte  (Gr.  «^,  fire,  and  JkpyiKKoi, 
clay).  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  magnesia,  soda  and  potash,  iound 
in  granite  at  Helsingfors  in  Finland.  It  oc- 
curs massive  and  in  prismatic  forms  with  an 
indistinct  cleavage,  and  in  colour  is  partly  black 
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•ad  ihuiiiig  or  parti j  bluish  and  lastreless ; 
ilfo  liTer-brown  or  dall  red.  Accoiding  to 
Kiehof;  it  18  an  altered  form  of  lolite. 

>jiMgjiif  (6r.  W9p,  and  Hpyvpos,  nlver). 
Duk-rod  rabj  Silver-ore.  A  sulphantimoniate 
of  solitude  Of  silTor  (Ag  S  +  Sb  S,),  containing 
abont  60  per  onnt.  of  ailyer.  It  ciystMllises  in 
coaplez  modifications  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
aad  is  alao  found  massiye.  Colour  deep  blood 
nd  when  seen  by  transmitted,  and  dark  grey  or 
blade  with  an  adamantine  Instre,  by  reflected 
ligfat.  It  IS  one  of  the  most  important  of 
«her  ores,  and  oocors  in  qnantitr  in  the  Hars, 
fiszony,  Bc^emia,  HnngarYt  and  Mexico,  also 
in  Washoe  Nerada,  and  the  western  states  of 
Sooth  America.  The  Ugfat-red  ruby  ore  is 
similar  in  form,  and  differs  in  composition  only 
ra  the  sabstatotion  of  arsenic  for  antimony  in 
the  seeood  term.    [PnorsriTB.] 

y J  ■  iiy  y.  This  mountain-chain,  rising  like 
a  wan  separrting  Spain  from  France,  is  chiefly 
iotcTCsdng  in  physical  geography  as  connected 
with  the  table-land  of  Spain  which  extends 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
interm^ted  at  intervals  by  several  ranges  of 
hills   rising   only   to  a   moderate  elevation. 
The  I^rz«nean  dbain  is  quite  separated  from 
the  AlpA,  and  has  little  resemblance  to  it  either 
Is  its  style  of  mountain  soenezy  or  in  the  forms 
of  tiie  valleys.     The  average  height  is  con- 
siderable, the  chain  remarkably  uniform,  the 
general  effect  beiiur  that  of  a  serrated  ridge. 
The  breadth  of  the  range  is  comparatively 
small,    nowhere    exceeding   sixty  miles,  and 
cenerallj  much  less.     The  length  is  a  little 
kas  than  600  miles  from  the  gulf  of  I^ons 
to  the  Atlantic.    The  culminating  point  of  the 
diain  is  rather  more  than  11,000  feet  above 
the  aea^  and  the  sides  are  much  steeper  towards 
Frsnee  than  Spain.     There  are  few  passes, 
none  of  them  being  either  good  or  practicable 
at  aU  seasons,  except  two,  one  near  Ferpignan 
OB  the  east,  and  one  near  Bayonne  on  the  west 
ffjiamrtte.      A   black   or   greyish-black 
yariety  of  Iron-lime  Garnet,  occurring  in  small 
bat  very  perfect  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  in  the 
hmesione  of  the  Pic  d'Ereslids,  in  the  Pyrenees. 
V^ivUuuB  (Ghr.  v^ptBpaWffetmfm),    One 
of  the  genera  of  Compontm  which  have  a  me- 
dirinsl  repotation.    The  popular  species  is  P. 
^W/AcntauH,  otherwise  called  Feverfew,  from 
its  being  a  domestie  remedy  in  slight  fevers. 
It  poseessfs  bitter   tonic   properties.      Some 
faimi  of  the  plant  in  whicn  the  flower-heads 
«nRst  wholly  of  ligulate  florets,  and  others  in 
wtieh  the  quilled  yeUow  disc  florets  of  the  wild 
plant  are  exchanged  for  large  white  quilled 
^HtU,  both  being  of  an  ornamental  character, 
ai«  met  with  in  flower  gardens,  notwithstanding 
li^cir  itrong  and  not  very  agreeable  odour. 

Vjiaialofj  (Gr.  wwper^f,  fever ,  and  Xir^oi), 
Tb«  doctrine  of  fevers. 

V^raxlM  (Or.  w^|if ,  fetmriehnesti).  Febrile 

^«a««.     The  first  ckss  in  Cullen's  nosology. 

yjftMU  (Or.  'T^pymfM,  a  fortress),  A  dingy 

ipyen  yari<4y  of  SaUite,  found  in  the  Fassa 

^sOey,  in  the  TyroL 
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Vjrldtne.  An  oily  organic  base  found 
amongst  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  bone. 

Pyrites  (Gr.  wi^/n^f,  sc.  \l$os).  This  term 
was  originally  applied  to  the  harder  varieties  of 
bisulphide  of  iron  which  strike  fire  with  steel. 
The  German  equivalent  kiee  probably  expresses 
the  same  idea  as  kiseel,  flinty  for  in  the  earliest 
forms  of  fire*arms  the  charge  was  ignited  by  a 
piece  of  pyrites  striking  apainst  the  steel  coyer- 
ing  the  pan,  the  use  of  flints  for  the  same  pur- 
pose being  a  later  improvement  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  used  alone,  pyrites  is  usually 
understood  as  expressing  Iron  Pyrites. 

The  various  terms  compounded  of  Pyrites, 
expressing  sulphides  and  arsenides  of  different 
compositions,  are  translations  of  the  corre- 
sponding compounds  of  kies.  Such  are  Copper 
Pyrites,  Arsenical  ISrrites,  Nickel  Pyrites, 
Cobalt  Pyrites,  and  Magnetic  Pyrites.  Taken 
as  the  name  of  a  group  in  this  way,  the  term 
Pyrites  forms  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
minerals,  used  by  the  old  German  miners, 
namely,  kiee  or  Pyrites  (hard  ores  ?),  glance  or 
glassy  ores,  and  blende  or  brilliant  ores.  Ac- 
cording to  Koch,  marcaeites,  another  old  term 
for  Pyrites,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  also  signi- 
fies fire-stone.  The  common  term  for  Pyrit<« 
used  in  Cornwall  is  mundic, 

Fyro^Aeldn.  The  prefix  pyro  is  usually 
applied  to  the  products  which  are  obtained  by 
subjecting  certain  organic  acids  to  heat  The 
acids  are  thus  altered  in  composition,  and  give 
rise  to  distinct  classes  of  salts.  Thus  we  have 
the  pyrogaUic,  pyrodtric,  pyrotartaric  acids, 
&c. 

Pjron4>ette  Spirit.  A  liquid  formed  du- 
ring the  destruetiye  distillation  of  acetate  of 
leaa.    [Acbtonb.] 

Pyroeblore  (Gr.  irQp,fire,  and  x^^P^*j  pf^fe 

ten),  A  compound  of  columbic  and  titanic 
acid  with  lanthanum,  lime,  potash,  soda,  sir- 
conia,  yttria,  &c ;  found  in  Norway,  and  near 
HiaslE  in  Siberia.  The  name  refers  to  the 
change  in  colour,  before  the  blowpipe,  of  the 
glass  which  the  mineral  forms  with  micro- 
cosmic  salt 

VjTodaiallte  (Chr.  irOp,  fire ;  ol^ft^,  odtmr ; 
and  Af6of,  stone).  A  name  given  to  Pyrosmalitei, 
from  the  odour  which  it  gives  off  when  heated. 

PTTolaoeaB  (Pyrola,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
small  natural  order  of  the  Erical  alliance  of  hy- 
pogynous  Exogens,  distinguished  by  its  semi- 
monopetalous  flowers,  its  free  perfect  stamens, 
its  loose-skinned  seeids,  and  its  baseless  em- 
bryo. CkimapkUa  umhellata^  a  North  American 
species  of  the  order,  is  powerfully  diuretic. 
Some  Pyrolas  are  found  wild  in  En^^d. 

VyroUgaeonn  Add  ^Gr.  irvp,  and  Lat. 
lignum,  wood).  This  term  is  generally  applied 
to  the  acid  liquor  which  passes  oyer  along  with 
other  products  when  wood  is  subjected  to  de- 
structive distillation.  This  acid  liquor  is  an 
impure  vinegar,  from  which  acetic  acid  is  ob- 
tained ns  follows :  The  pyroligneous  acid,  freed 
from  tar,  is  saturated  with  chalk  or  powdered 
slaked  lime,  filtered,  and  evaporated,  by  which 
an  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  obtained ;  this 
L  2 
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ts  gently  heated,  bo  as  to  destroy  part  of  its 
empyreumatic  matter  without  decoaiposing  the 
acetic  arid ;  it  is  then  niij^ed  with  sulphate  of 
sola,  which  yields,  by  double  decomposition, 
sulphate  of  lime  and  acetate  of  soda ;  the  acetate 
of  soda  is  filtered  off  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
evaporated,  heated  cautiously  in  a  reverberatory  j 
furnace,  and  redissolved  and  crystallised.     In  | 
this  way  a  pure  crystallised  acetate  of  soda 
is  by  proper  management  obtained,  which  is  I 
mixed  in  a  retort  or  still  with  an  equivalent  | 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  gentle  heat ' 
being  applied.      The  strong  acetic  acid  then  i 
distils    over,   and   sulphate   of  soda   remains 
behind.     This  acetic  add  is  in  a  high  state 
of  concentration ;  it  is  lowered  by  the  addi- . 
tion  of  wafer,  and  if  intended  for  the  table ! 
or  for  domestic  use,  as  a  substitute  for  other  i 
forms  of  vinegar,  it  is  usually  coloured  with  a  | 
little  burnt  sugar.    The  charcoal  which  is  the  , 
residue  of  this  distillation  of  wood  is  of  an  j 
excellent  quality.    The  charcoal  employed  in 
the  manufacture  ofgunpowder  is  thus  prepared,  i 
This  manufacture  of  vinegar  is  now  earned  on  ; 
upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  vinegar  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  in  i 
the  arts,  in  many  of  which  it  is  largely  consumed, ' 
is  derived  from  this  source.    The  hard  woods,  I 
such  as  beech,  oak,  birch,  and  ash,  are  most 
productive  of  acetic  acid,  some  of  them  yielding 
as  much  as  four  per  cent.     [Vhoioab.] 

yyrolicrneons  Spirit.  [Pyboxtlic  Spibit.] 

Pjrroliwite  (Gr.  irCp,  fire^  and  XtJcij,  a 
loosening).  A  mineralogical  term  applied  to 
the  common  black  ore  of  manganese,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  resolved  by 
heat  into  oxygen  and  a  suboxide. 

It  is  a  binoxide  of  manganese,  composed  of 
63-64  per  cent  of  manganese  and  36*36  oxygen. 
It  sometimes  occurs  crystallised,  but  generally 
in  botryoidal  and  reniform  masses,  with  a  radiat- 
ing structure,  or  in  granular  masses.  The  colour 
is  often  bluish,  but  more  frequently  steel-grey, 
inclining  to  iron-black,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 
It  is  so  soft  AS  to'soil  the  fingers  when  handled ; 
a  test  which  serves  to  distinguish  this  mineral 
from  Psilomelane,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
Associated.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall  and 
Warwickshire,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  France, 
Brazil,  &c. 

Pyrolusite  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  ores 
of  manganese,  from  the  large  amount  of  oxygen 
•which  is  contained  in  it.  and  renders  it  of  great 
value  in  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  lime, 
and  in  bleaching.  It  is  also  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  for  discharging  the 
brown  and  green  tints,  and  other  colouring 
matters ;  in  enamel  and  glass  painting,  and  in 
colouring  pottery.     (Bristow's  Mineralog<^.) 

Pyromancy  (Gr.  -R-upofuurrcta).  Among 
the  classical  ancients,  a  species  of  divination 
by  means  of  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice  ;  in  which, 
if  the  flames  immediately  took  hold  of  and 
consumed  the  victims,  or  if  they  were  bright 
and  pure,  or  if  the  sparks  rose  upward  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  success  was  said  to  be  indi- 
cated. If  the  contnirv  took  place,  misfortunes 
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were  said  to  bo  presaged.    (Soph.  Aniig.  1005, 

Pyromelite  (Gr.  irOp,  and  /i^Atraf,  quince- 
yellow,  from  its  becoming  of  that  colour  when 
first  heated  before  the  blowpipe).  A  hydrated 
sulphate  of  nickel,  occnrnng  in  interlacing 
capillary  crystals,  but  chiefly  as  a  greenish 
efflorescence,  at  WalUice  Mine,  Lake  Iluron. 

Pyrometer  (Gr.  vl/p,  firCt  and  furpoy,  nua- 
sure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  higher 
temperatures  than  can  be  determined  by  au 
ordinary  thermometer.  Various  contrivances 
have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  Mus- 
chenbrock,  who  gave  the  name  jfynnneter  to 
this  instrument  in  1730,  adopted  the  following 
method:  A  prismatic  rod,  about  six  inches 
long,  of  the  metal  under  trial,  is  attachenl 
at  one  extremity  to  an  immovable  obstacle, 
and  he^ited  by  lamps,  the  other  end  being  neces- 
sarily pushed  forward ;  this  being  fastened  to 
a  rack  playing  into  a  pinion,  communicates  a 
revolving  motion  to  an  axle  to  which  a  train  of 
wheel- work  is  attached :  and  thus  the  minutest 
expansion  of  the  heated  bar  is  rendered  sen- 
sible, and  measured  by  an  index  on  a  dial. 
This  method  is  liable  to  several  objections,  and 
the  absolute  temperature  comroimicated  to  the 
bar  by  the  lamps  is  entirely  unknown.  Des- 
aguiliers,  and  afterwards  Ellicott,miu1e  several 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment, tending  to  c^ve  it  a  more  equable  motion 
and  to  increase  its  delicacy.  Graham  substi- 
tuted a  micrometer  screw  for  the  whetils  and 
levers  that  hud  formerly  been  einploye<l ;  and 
on  this  principle  Smeatou  contrived  a  far  more 
accurate  instrument  with  which  the  ,  f,j{ih  of 
an  inch  of  expansion  was  determinable.  With 
this  pyrometer  Smeaton  ascertained  the  expan- 
sion of  various  solids  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  water,  and  his  residts  agree 
remarkably  well  with  recent  observations. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  indicating  the  expan- 
sion of  a  metal  bar  by  heat  was  invented  by 
Ferguson,  originally  for  lecture  illustration,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  well  suited.  By  means  c>f 
two  levers  of  the  second  order  the  powerful 
motion  of  the  expanding  bar  was  converte<l 
into  a  considerable  deviation  of  a  long  but 
light  index,  moving  over  a  graduated  are. 
ThoTigh  thus  simple  in  its  oonstruction,  thin 
instrument  is  said  to  be  delicate  enough  to 
show  variations  of  its  index  merely  from  the 
heating  of  its  metal  bars  by  slight  friction.  Sub- 
sequently, Ferguson  rendered  his  instrument 
so  sensitive  that  it  readily  showed  the  expnn- 
sion  of  a  bar  to  the  ^^  of  an  inch.  A  more 
accurate  method  of  measuring  the  dilatation  of 
a  bar  by  heat  was  devised  by  Ramsden,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision the  expansibility  of  the  rods  employed 
by  General  Roy  in  his  trigonometrical  survey. 
The  expansion  of  the  tested  bar,  which  was 
caused  to  pass  through  changes  of  temperatuiv-, 
was  compared  with  a  standard  bar  kept  at  a 
constant  temperature.  This  was  done  by  direct 
observation  through  two  microscopes  provide<l 
with  cross  wires;  the  amount  of  this  expansion 
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WIS  ascertained  by  the  movement  which  it  was 
utieatarj  to  give  to  a  micrometer  screw  in 
(Oder  to  bring  the  expanded  bar  back  to  its 
ifl'tiil  position. 

The  instruments  thus  far  described,  though 
called  pjrometers,  hare  little  claim  to  this 
t<>nD,  £>r  practically  they  are  incapable  of 
nitaisaring  Tt-iy  elevated  temperatures,  and 
eT»-u  if  they  could  do  so  their  indications  are 
QiicuoDected  with  the  ordinary  tliermometric 
BoAie,  Wedgwood,  by  means  of  the  pyrometer 
«hich  b«rar8  his  name,  was  the  first  to  accom- 
l^ash  this  object  with  any  degree  of  success. 
lif  had  found  by  repeated  trials  that  fine  por- 
ceuin  elay  contracted  uniformly  with  the  degree 
of  beat  applied  to  it,  and  on  cooling  remained 
tliu£  ooDtracted.  Accordingly,  by  measuring 
tht*  dimensions  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  this 
sah<$ta]ice,  which  whs  done  with  great  accuracy 
hj  observing  ihf  depth  to  which  it  sank  between 
i«»o  scales  of  metal  inclined  to  each  other  under 
a  siD^  amgle,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  heat  of 
a  furnace,  then  applying  the  scale  again  to  it 
when  cold,  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  heat 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  was  given  by 
the  amount  of  its  contraction.  Wedgwood 
divided  his  scale  into  240^;  and,  in  order  to 
cumpare  it  with  that  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
metiT,  made  use  of  a  piece  of  silver  fitted  to 
the  same  mould  as  the  pyrometric  pieces  of 
clay.  Having  determined  the  expansion  of  the 
bdver  between  50^  and  212^  of  Fahrenheit's 
Male,  he  subjected  tlie  silver  and  clay  to  the 
lame  heat;  and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  one  with  the  contraction  of  the 
Cither,  he  estimated  that  each  degree  of  his 
se«le  was  equal  to  130^  of  Fahrenheit's.  He 
also  estimated  that  the  zero  of  his  scale  cor- 
ttsponded  with  1077*6^  of  Fahrenheit's;  and 
from  these  data  comparative  tables  of  the  two 
scales  were  formed.  Clay,  however,  is  a  hete- 
roeeneous  mixture,  varying  in  its  composition, 
and  even  diffisrent  portions  of  the  same  clay 
mi^  possess  different  contractile  powers ;  the 
cytiadtts  ooold  not  therefore  be  always  alike, 
aod  thos  their  indications  were  not  always  the 
same.  This  uncertainty,  and  the  erroneous 
eoadiisions  to  which  Wedgwood  was  led  by  his 
pSrometer,  caased  it  to  be  abandoned  soon  after 
its  invention  in  1782,  and  it  has  long  since 


obsolete.      But  Wedgwood's  greatest 
error  lay  in  the  conversion  of  the  scale  of  his 
pyraoKter  into  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meUr.    It  was  subsequently  shown  by  Guyton 
de  SCorvean,  and  since  confirmed,  that  Wedg- 
^wi  assigned  far  too  high  a  temperature  for 
the  degrees  of  his  scale.     The  cause  of  this 
•nor  WBs  in  the  comparison  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  day  with  the  expansion  of  silver,  the 
•wmwtin^  link  between  the  Wedgwood  and 
Fahnnheit  degrees.    Guyton,  by  means  of  his 
Prnmeter,   next  to  be  described,  estimated 
that  each  degree   of  Wedgwood,   instead  of 
*«mg  IVP  Fahr.,  ought  not  to  have  been 
■MR  than  62-5^  Fahr.,  while  the  commence- 
B^  of  his  ficale  shoold  have  been  617^  Fahr. 
ttrtttdof  1077^ 
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I      Guyton  de   Morveau,  in    1804,  invented  a 
I  platinum  pyrometer,  which,  though  a  great  im- 
'  provement  on  Wedgwood's,  yet,  as  sulisequently 
i  pointed  out  by  Daniell,  was  rendered  liable  to 
error  by  the  softening  and  consequent  flexibility 
'  of  the  platinum  at  high  temperatures.     This 
instrument  is  very  similar  to  one  constructed  by 
I  Brongniart  for  determining   the  temperature 
I  of  the  porcelain  furnaces  at  Sevres ;  Brongniart 
i  using;  nowever,  a  bar  of  silver  instead  of  plati- 
i  num.     Guyton  de  Morveau's  pyrometer  con- 
I  sisted  of  a  solid  plate  of  highly  baked  porcelain^ 
'  in  which  a  groove  was  cut  containing  a  flat 
I  bar  of  platinum,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
'  length,  two-tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one- 
I  tenth  of  an  inch  thick.    One  end  of  the  bar.. 
'  abuts  against  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  the 
'  other  presses  against  the  short  arm  of  a  bent 
t  lever,  of  which  the  long  arm,  moving  on  a 
I  pivot,  becomes  the  index  of  the  instrument  and 
I  marks  the  degrees  on  a  scale  fixed  to  the  por- 
j  celain.     Guyton  connected  these  degrees  with 
those  of  the  ordinary  mercurial  thermometer, 
and  accordingly  was  able  to  give  in  Fahrenheit 
degrees  the  fusing  points  of  various  metals. 
As    we   have    already   noticed,   he    corrected 
Wedgwood's  scale,  which,  thus  altered,  fur- 
nished a  table  of  high  temperatures,  far  nearer 
the  truth  than  it  was  originally. 

Daniell,  unaware  of  Guyton's  pyrometer,  in- 
vented one  on  somewhat  the  same  principle, 
but  certainly  more  trustworthy  in  its  indica- 
tions. In  this  pyrometer  a  mixture  of  black 
lead  and  clay  was  substituted  for  the  por- 
celain in  the  former;  the  part  by  which  the 
heat  was  to  be  determined  being  in  Daniell's 
original  instrument  a  rod  of  platinum,  ten 
inches  in  length  and  a  seventh  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  placed  within  a  tube  of  black- 
lead  ware,  and  having  one  end  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube;  to  the  other  end  was 
attached  a  fine  wire  of  platinum,  which, 
after  passing  two  or  three  times  round  the 
axis  of  a  wheel,  was  fastened  to  a  spring  by 
which  it  was  always  preserved  at  the  same 
degree  of  tension.  The  teeth  of  the  wheel 
played  into  a  pinion,  the  axis  of  which  carried 
an  index,  whose  revolution  showed,  on  a  greatly 
magnified  scale,  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  platinum  rod. 

In  1830  Daniell  improved  his  pyrometer  by 
dividing  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he 
termed  the  register^  the  other  the  scale.  The 
register  was  the  part  exposed  to  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  determined,  and  consisted  of  a  rod 
of  metal,  generally  wrought  iron,  dropped  with- 
in a  tube  of  black  lead.  The  heat  expanded 
the  metal  more  than  the  pliunbago,  and  the 
scale^  by  a  rule  and  vernier,  measured  this 
rebtive  expansibility  of  the  platinum.  Re- 
ducing his  scale  by  experiment  to  that  of 
Fahrenheit,  Daniell  determined  the  fusing 
point  of  several  metals ;  the  results  of  some 
of  his  experiments  are    given  in  the  article 

TmfPERATURB. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1836,  Pouillet  proposed  three 
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methodfl  of  measuring  high  temperatures.  The 
first  method,  which  was  originally  used  b^ 
Prinsep  in  1827,  consisted  in  employing  the  di- 
latation of  a  flas  by  heat,  instead  of  the  expan- 
sion of  a  solid.  Pouillet*s  air  pyrometer  is  a 
cylindrical  vessel  of  platinum,  containing  air ; 
connected  with  the  vessel  is  an  exit  tube^  also 
of  platinum,  which  leads  into  a  manometer,  by 
the  depression  of  the  mercuiy  in  which  the 
amount  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
vessel,  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
can  be  determined.  Knowing  how  much  air 
enlarges  in  bulk  for  eveiy  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, in  other  words,  knowing  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  air,  and  having  found  how 
much  air  has  been  expelled  bv  the  source  of 
heat,  we  are  enabled  by  a  simple  calculation  to 
find  the  temperature  to  which  the  pvrometer 
has  been  exposed.  The  second  method  sug- 
gested and  used  by  Pouillet  was  the  production 
of  a  thermo-electric  current  by  the  union  of 
platinum  and  iron,  the  junction  being  exposed 
to  the  source  of  heat.  Equal  increments  of  heat 
were  found  up  to  a  high  limit  to  produce  equal 
additions  to  the  strength  of  the  current.    B: 


means  of  a  tangent  ^vanometer  the  si 
of  the  thermo-electric  current  could  be  accu- 
rately measured,  and  in  this  way  Pouillet 
succeeded  in  finding  the  fusing  points  of  a 
number  of  metals ;  the  results  obtained  by  his 
two  pvrometers  agreeing  fairly.  With  the 
same  instruments  as  those  here  described, 
Pouillet  sub6e(^uently  determined  very  low 
temperatures,  with  great  accordance  in  the  dif- 
ferent means  of  measurement.  The  th  i  rd  means 
of  measuring  high  degrees  of  heat,  suggested  by 
Pouillety  di&rs  in  its  principle  fiom  other  py- 
rometers. The  difference  between  the  specific 
heat  of  platinum  and  water  is  employed  to 
determine  the  temperature  to  which  the  former 
has  been  raised.  The  specific  heat  of  water 
being  1,  that  of  platinum  at  high  temperatures 
is  '0373  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  raise  an  ounce 
of  water  one  degree,  about  28  times  more  heat 
is  needed  than  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of 
platinum  to  the  same  temperature.  If  200 
ounces  of  platinum  heated  in  a  furnace  raise 
1,000  ounces  of  water  12}^,  it  can  readily  be 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  platinum 
before  immersion  was  1756^.  In  this  way 
Pouillet  has  determined  some  high  tempera- 
tures, and  the  principle  has  been  suggested  for 
use  in  certain  arts,  employing  a  copper  ball 
instead  of  platinum ;  it  requires,  however,  skill 
and  repetition  to  avoid  several  sources  of  error. 
Owing  to  the  investigations  of  Be^ault^ 
our  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
gases  has  of  late  become  far  more  accurate. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  improvements  in 
the  apparatus  made  by  Regnault,  greatly 
increased  the  value  of  measurements  made 
by  the  air  pyrometer.  But,  quite  recently, 
doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  indications  of 
this  instrument  have  arisen  from  an  unex- 
pected cause.  In  the  course  of  his  researches, 
M.  H.  St.  CI.  DeviUe  discovered  that  platinum 
and  iron,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  porous 
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when  at  a  white  heat.  A  platinum  vessel, 
therefore,  containing  air,  or  still  more  hydro- 
gen, would  at  a  high  temperature  permit  the 
passage  of  a  portion  of  the  enclosed  gas  through 
Its  substance ;  hence,  as  experimentally  estab- 
lished by  Deville  and  Troost,  this  becomes  a 
serious  Bouzoe  of  error,  to  which  air  pyrome- 
ters made  of  tiiese  metals  have  all  bcven  ex- 
posed. Deville  and  Troost,  in  a  series  of 
measurements  of  high  temperatures^  have 
advantageously  replaced  air  by  the  vapour 
of  iodine,  or  of  that  of  some  of  the  metals ; 
using,  moreover,  instead  of  platinum  a  vessel 
of  porcelain. 

H.  Ed.  Beoquerel  has  recently  made  some 
researches  on  the  measurement  of  high  tem- 
peratures, which  are  published  in  the  Coj/^»te8 
uendtu  at  the  P&ris  Academy  for  December 
1862  and  November  1868.  M.  BecquereFs 
pyrometer  is  a  thermo-electric  couple  formed 
by  tiie  union  of  a  wire  of  platinum  with  another 
of  palladium ;  the  current  generated  reg^ularly 
increasing  with  the  temperature  up  to  the 
fusion  of  palladium  at  about  1600°  C.  o.2730^ 
Fahr.  Observations  with  this  pyrometer  caused 
M.  Beoquerel  to  sugj^t  an  opUeai  pyrometer ; 
a  means  of  determining  any  temperature,  how- 
ever elevated,  by  measuring  the  intensity  of 
the  light  emitted  from  the  glowing  source. 
The  point  of  fusion  of  platinum  he  tiius  esti- 
mates at  1600<>  C.  or  2910°  Fahr.,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  positive  carbon  in  the  voltaic 
are  at  2070°  C.  or  3760°  Fahr.  M.  Becquerel 
has,  by  means  of  the  thermo-electric  and  air 
pyrometer,  determined  the  boiling  points  of 
some  of  the  metab.  The  correctness  of  the 
numbers  which  he  obtained  has,  however,  been 
disputed. 

Under  the  article  TBKPiBATUiui  the  measure- 
ments of  various  high  temperatures  obtained 
by  different  experiments  are  given  at  length. 

Vyromoipbita  (Or.  irdp,  and  /u^p^,  form). 
Native  chloro-phosphate  of  lead,  found  at 
Huel  Penrose,  and  other  Cornish  mines,  and 
in  Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and 
Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire.  When  heated  before 
the  blowpipe,  it  fuses  into  a  globule,  and  the 
name  has  reference  to  the  polyhedral  dystaUine 
form  which  such  a  globule  assumes  in  cooling. 

VjTope  (Or.  irOp,  and  ^it,  appearamce). 
Precious  Ghimet  A  dark  red  variety  of  Oamet 
seldom  found  crystallised,  but  generally  in 
rounded  or  angular  grains.  This  stone,  which 
is  of  a  full  crimson-red  colour,  approaching 
to  that  of  a  ripe  mulberry,  is  much  used  in 
jewellery.  Sometimes  it  is  called /fv^m«/, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  hue,  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  to  that  of  a 
burning  coal.  It  is  prociued  chiefly  from 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Ceylon. 

VyropliaBe  (Gb.  vvp,  and  ^wopuu,  to  ap- 
pear). A  variety  of  semi-opal  which  becomes 
transparent  on  being  heated. 

Vjiropliorvs  (Or.  irvp,  and  ^4pm,  I  bear), 
A  substance  whi<^  spontaneously  takes  fire 
when  exposed  to  air.  Bomber^s  pjriophoraa 
is  made  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  alum  and 
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browD  fOgHT,  and  sturing  the  mixture  orer  the 
fire  in  an  iron  kdle  till  quite  dry ;  it  is  then 
pat  into  an  earthen  or  coated  glass  bottle,  and 
hestfld  red-hot  so  long  as  ft  flame  appean 
at  the  month ;  it  is  then  removed,  carefully 
stopped,  and  anffered  to  oooL  The  black  pow* 
der  vhieh  it  contains  becomes  glowing  hot 
vfaen  exposed  £ar  a  few  minutes  to  the  air.  | 
The  experiment  sncceeds  best  in  a  damp  state  | 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ignition  is  fre-' 
qaently  accelerated  by  breatlung  upon  the 
powder.  A  mixture  of  8  parts  of  lampblack, 
4  of  dried  alum,  and  8  of  carbonate  of  potassa* 
pay  be  sabstitnted  for  the  above,  and  calcined 
in  the  same  way:  27  parts  of  snlphate  of 
potasn  snd  15  of  calcined  lampblack,  heated 
to  redness  in  a  crucible,  and  then  carefully 
preserred  out  of  contact  of  air,  also  yield  a 
good  pyiophoms. 

It  appears  from  Oay  Lnssac's  experiments 
that  the  essential  ingredient  in  diese  pyrophori 
ia  solpharet  of  potassium ;  the  charcoal  and 
alTunina  only  act  by  being  interposed  between 
its  particles ;  but,  when  the  mass  once  kindles, 
the  diareoal  takes  fire  and  prolongs  the  oom- 
buation.  An  excellent  pyrophorus  is  afibrded 
hj  heatioff  tartrate  of  lead  red-hot  in  a  glass 
tiibe,isTOch  it  may  afterwards  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  When  the  tnbe  is  broken,  and 
the  bla^  powder  within  it  shaken  out  through 
the  air,  it  Duras  with  the  emisaion  of  a  dense 
onoke  of  ooade  of  lead.  The  spontaneous  in- 
flammability of  this  pyrophoms  is  probably 
due  to  aunvtely  divided  lead« 

VyMpkyUlte  (from  Otr.  «v^,  and  f  ^AXar, 
a  haf;  as  exfoliating  before  the  blowpipe). 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  of  a  white  or 
a  pale  green  colour.  It  occurs  foliated  like 
talc(ThKh  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be), 
and  often  in  fibrous  radiated  masses,  and  small 
elongated  porisms,  in  the  Ural,  at  Westana 
in  Sweden,  and  at  Cottonstone  Mountain, 
North  Carolina,  also  in  Georgia  and  California. 

>jfpiiy— me  (Or.  wvpf  and  fwaxis,  a 
hmhbky  A  coarse  and  nearly  opaque  variety 
of  Topaa,  foitnd  occasionally  in  large  yellowish- 
vhite  crystals  at  Finbo  and  Broddbo  in  Sweden. 

V3mqp|fl0tt»  (Gr.  vvp,  and  iriV^a,  pitch). 
A  mineral  resin,  resembling  earthy  brown  coal 
in  appearance^  met  with  at  Weissenfels  in 
Pnnsia. 

Vfiwilifle  (Gr.  wOp,  and  ip$6s,  straight^. 
Pnibably  a  decomposed  Orthite,  containing  bi- 
tamiBoos  matter,  found  in  granite  at  Kararfoet 
near  FaUun  in  Sweden.  When  gently  heated 
en  one  side  it  takes  fire  and  bums ;  hence  the 


[PrSBHOSTOEBTrB.] 

»y«Hi— idaglf  (Gr.  wf^s,  brown,  and 
•<Hp»»i  ww»).  a  brown  hydrous  peroxide  of 
iron  (Gotfaite)  firam  ESserfeld  in  Nassau. 

(Gr.  w4pwrtSy  from  irvp6m,  I  set  4m 


Mfi)-  A  disease  of  the  stomach,  attended  by  a 
harning  sensation,  and  the  throwing  up  of  a 
quantity  of  saline  fluid ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
water  brash  and  blaek  water, 

(Gr.  «Sf»,  and  eiAnp^,  hard; 
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firom  its  refractory  behaviour  before  the  blow- 
pipe). A  green  or  reddish  hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesia  and  alumina,  found  ui  foliated  and 
fibrous  Boasses  at  Elba,  and  at  Aker  in  Suder- 
nuumland,  Sweden. 

yjfWMMiltte  (Gr.  99p ;  b^ffi,  odour ;  and 
Xi$s9f  stoms).  A  native  silicate  of  hron,  with 
chloride  of  iron,  which,  when  heated,  exhales 
the  odour  of  chlorine.  It  occurs  massive,  and 
in  six-sided  prisms,  at  Nya  Kopparberg  in 
Sweden,  and  at  one  of  the  iron  mines  of  Nord- 
mark  near  Phillipstad. 

gjr>o— nia  (Gr.  vup,  and  rfi^ia,  a  body). 
The  generic  name  of  certain  pelagic  floating 
compound  Asddians,  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liant phosphoric  luminosity  which  they  emit. 

Wjr^titibmT  (Gr.  «9^,  and  t^x^,  art). 
This  term  denotes,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  srt 
or  science  which  teadies  the  management  and 
application  of  flre  to  certain  operations ;  but  it 
is  most  usually  restricted  to  toose  articles  and 
instruments  manufactured  for  amusement,  or 
for  exhibition  on  grand  public  occasions.  The 
origin  of  artificial  fireworks  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
They  were  in  ^neral  use  in  China  long  before 
their  introduction  to  Europe,  which  is  compa- 
ratively of  recent  date.  The  finest  inventions  of 
this  kind  are  due  to  the  celebrated  Buggieri, 
father  and  son,  who  executed  in  Rome  and 
Paris,  and  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  the 
most  brilliant  fireworks  ever  seen. 

Fireworks  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 

1.  Those  to  be  set    off  upon  the  ground: 

2.  Those  which  are  shot  up  into  the  air ;  ana 
8.  Those  which  act  upon  or  under  water. 

The  three  prime  materials  of  their  composi- 
tion are,  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  aions 
with  filings  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  sine,  and 
resin,  camphor,  lycopodium,  &c.  GKmpowder 
is  used  either  in  gram,  half  crushed,  or  finely 
f^round,  for  different  purposes.  The  longer  the 
iron  filings,  the  brighter  red  and  white  8pa,rks 
they  give;  those  being  preferred  which  are 
made  with  a  very  coarse  file  and  quite  free  firom 
rust.  Steel  filings  and  cast-iron  borings  contain 
carbon,  and  afford  a  more  brilliant  fire  with 
wavy  radiations.  Copper  filings  give  a  greenish 
tint  to  flame,  those  oi  zinc  a  fine  blue  colour ; 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony  gives  a  less  greenish 
blue  than  zinc,  but  with  much  smoke ;  amber 
affords  a  yellow  fire,  as  well  as  colophony  and 
common  salt ;  but  the  last  must  be  very  dry. 
Lampbhusk  produces  a  very  red  colour  with 
gunpowder,  and  a  pink  with  nitre  in  excess. 
It  serves  for  making  golden  showers.  The 
yellow  sand  or  gHstening  mica  communicates 
to  fireworks  golden  radiations.  Verdigris  im- 
parts a  pale  green ;  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sal-ammoniac,  a  palm-tree  green.  Camphor 
yields  a  very  white  flame  and  aromatic  fimies, 
which  mask  the  bad  smell  of  other  substances. 
Benzoin  and  storax  are  used  also  on  account  of 
their  agreeable  odour.  Lycopodium  bums  with 
a  rose  colour  and  a  magnificent  flame;  it 
is  prindpallv  employed  in  theatres  to  repre- 
sent ligntnmg,  or  to  charge  the  torch  of 
a  fury.    (See,  for  full  information  as  to  the 
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▼arioiiB  proceBses  adopted  in  the  constraction 
of  fireworks,  Ure'a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^o,  art 
*  Fireworks.*) 

Chintte  or  Japaiiese  Fire. — ThiB  oomposition, 
which  may  be  either  rammed  into  cases  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  folded  up  in  quantities  of 
about  1  or  1^  grain  in  slips  of  tissue  paper, 
consists  of — 


Nitrate  of  potash 
Sulphur  . 
Lampblack 


departs 
Impart 


These  ingredients  should  be  well  incorporated, 
after  being  first  passed  through  a  fine  sieve. 
If  put  into  a  case,  the  mixture  bums  slowly, 
throwing  out  splendid  coruscating  sparks  which, 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  rowel  of 
a  spur,  caused  this  mixture  to  be  formerly 
called  spurjire.  These  magnificent  sparks  are 
perhaps  seen  to  best  advantage  when  the  com- 
position is  enclosed  in  tissue  paper,  as  above 
described.  These  charged  papers  have  re- 
cently become  known  under  the  name  of 
Japanese  matches. 

PrROTBCHirr.  In  Military  Art,  the  science 
of  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fireworks,  and 
all  combustible  materials,  including  the  com- 
positions for  rockets,  fuses,  carcasses,  &c.  &c, 
together  with  their  use  and  application. 

Pyrozantbin  (Gr.  irvp,  and  ia»B6s,  yellow). 
A  crystalline  yellow  derivative  of  the  action  of 
alkalies  upon  wood-tar. 

Pyroxene  (Gt.  irup,  and  l^voj,  a  auest). 
A  mineral  isomorphous  with  Homblenoe,  but 
differing  from  it  in  containing  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  silica,  in  being  less  fusible,  and  in 
having  a  higher  specific  ^avity.  The  name 
indicates  that  it  is  a  guest  in  the  domain  of  fire, 
or  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  pre-existed  in 
the  lava  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  is  not 
therefore  a  result  of  crystallisation  consequent 
on  the  cooling  of  the  mass.     [Auarrs.] 

Pyroxylio  Spirit,  ^RTooA  Spirit,  or  Me- 
tbyllo  Aloobol.  When  wood  is  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation  there  is  formed, 
besides  tar,  acetic  acid,  and  other  products, 
a  variable  portion,  but  not  amounting  on 
an  average  to  more  than  about  1  per  cent., 
of  an  inflammable  and  volatile  liquid.  This 
may  be  separated,  to  a  certain  extent,  from 
the  water  and  acetic  acid,  by  distillation  and 
separation  of  the  first  products.  These,  re- 
distilled and  rectified  over  quicklime,  i^ord 
the  pyroxylio  spirit  or  methylio  alcohol  of 
commerce.  If  it  contain  ammonia,  it  should 
be  neutralised,  by  sulphuric  acid,  previous  to 
its  last  rectification.  To  obtain  perfectly  pure 
pyroxylic  spirit,  an  excess  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium 18  added,  and  the  mixture  is  distilled  in  a 
water-bath  so  long  as  any  volatile  matter  goes 
over.  A  compound  of  wood-spirit  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  remains  in  the  retort,  to  which 
a  quantity  of  water,  equal  to  that  of  the 
original  spirit,  is  added,  and  the  distillation 
then  continued.  The  product  which  is  now 
obtained,  and  which  is  pure  pyroxylic  spirit 
diluted  l)y  a  little  water,  may  be  dehydrated  by 
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a  final  distillation  off  quicklime.  I^roxylie 
spirit  is  the  alcohol  of  the  methylie  series.  It 
is  a  limpid  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  odour, 
partaking  of  that  of  alcohol  and  acetic  ether, 
with  an  aromatic  taint  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  peppermint.  Its  taste  is  hot  and 
pungent.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60<^  is  0*7398. 
It  is  very  infiammable,  and  bums  with  a  pale 
fiame  resembling  that  of  alcohol.  It  boils  at 
about  160° ;  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  1*125. 
When  pure  it  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air 
or  lights  but  when  subjected  to  the  slow  action, 
of  pUtinum-black,  it  vields,  together  with  other 
prcKlucts,  formic  acid;  not  acetic  add,  as  is 
the  case  with  alcohol  If  pure,  it  is  neutral, 
and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether,  without  becoming  turbid.  Its 
solvent  powers,  in  regard  to  salts,  dosely 
resemble  those  of  alcohol;  it  dissolves  the 
resins,  and  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
alcohol  in  almost  all  varnishes,  but  its  odour  is 
objectionable.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and 
preservative  of  animal  matter. 

Pyroxylic  spirit  has  the  formula  of  C,H«09, 
or  as  hydrated  oxide  of  methyl  of  C2H,0,H0 
or  MeO,HO. 

Methylated  Spirit. — ^A  mixture  of  90  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  and  10  per  cent,  of  methylie 
alcohol  is  much  used  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  in  medicine  and  chemistxyy 
as  a  substitute  for  rectified  spirit. 

Pyroaiyllne.  The  manufacture  of  this 
substance  for  military  purposes,  and  its 
composition  when  so  prepared,  are  noticed 
under  the  article  Gxtn  Cotton.  In  the  che- 
mical laboratory  the  following  process  may  be 
resorted  to  for  its  production.  Dry  and  clean 
carded  cotton-wool  is  steeped  in  a  mixture  of 
three  volumes  of  nitric  acia  (sp.  gr.  1*5)  with  five 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  small  portions  of  cotton  should  be  used  at 
a  time,  so  as  to  avoid  elevation  of  temperature. 
In  ten  or  twenty  minutes  the  cotton  may  be 
withdrawn  (the  excess  of  add  pressed  out), 
and  thoroughly  washed  in  water  containing  a 
little  ammonia ;  it  is  then  cautiously  dried,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  200^  Fahr.  100 
parts  of  cotton  thus  treated  yield  about  177  of 
diy  gun  cotton.  Clean  paper,  the  purer  varieties 
of  sawdust,  and  other  forms  of  ligneous  matter, 
produce  similar  compoimds.  F^xylic  paper 
is  remarkable  for  the  intensity  of  its  electridty 
when  slightly  rubbed.  Well-prepared  pyroxy- 
line  rejiembles  the  original  cotton  m  appearance, 
but  is  more  harsh  and  brittle,  and  highly 
electric.  Its  extreme  combustibility  is  very  re- 
markable. Inflamed  in  the  open  air  it  flashes 
off  without  smoke  or  residue ;  it  takes  fire  at 
a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  required 
for  the  ignition  of  gunpowder,  and  its  combus- 
tion is  more  rapid.  The  temperature  at  which 
gun  cotton  is  inflamed  is  about  277°  Fahr.,  but 
the  different  varieties  of  it  no  doubt  require 
different  temperatures  for  their  ignition.  When 
substituted  for  gunpowder  in  firearms,  the  ex- 
treme suddenness  of  its  explosion  would  be  apt 
to  burst  the  barrel,  unless  precautions  were 
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tUien  to  prey^at  the  simiiltanoous  ignition  of 
the  whole  chaige.     When  this  is  done,  howerer, 
it  has  now  been  shown  that  pyrozyline  can  be 
Welj  and  with  great  adTsntages  substituted 
foT  gunpowder  in  fowUng-pieoes.    It  is  not 
deteriorated    in    damp   air,    or   even    (when 
sabeeqnently  dried)  by  immersion  in  water; 
and,  weight  for   weighty  its  explosive  force 
is  between  three  and  fonr  times  greater  than 
that  of   gunpowder.     The  extreme   rapidity 
of  its  combustion  is  well  shown  by  placing  a 
flock  of  it  upon  a  small  heap  of  gunpowder, 
where  it  may  be  exploded  by  a  hot  wire  with- 
out kindling  the  powder.     Aqueous  Tapour, 
carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  add,  and  nitrogen,  are 
the  only  products  of  its  combustion  in  a  closed 
space,  but  in  the  open  air  it  forms  also  traces 
of  nitrous  add. 

Under  the  name  of  collodion^  a  solution  of 
P3rn>xyline  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether 
is  lai^ely  used  by  photographers.  For  such 
purposes  Mr.  Nicol  recommends  the  follow- 
ing formula.  Ten  ounces,  by  measure^  of 
sulphuric  add  (1*840),  and  five  ounces,  by 
measure,  of  nitric  add  (1*370),  are  to  be  well 
mixed,  and  two  fluid  drachms  of  water  added 
When  the  mixture  has  cooled  to  about  130^, 
place  in  it,  tuft  by  tuft,  well  pulled  out,  five 
drachms  of  dean  cotton.  Each  tuft  should  be 
penetrated  by  the  add  as  it  is  immersed,  and 
kept  in  for  ten  minutes,  then  remoyed,  well 
washed,  and  dried.  This  compound  is  soluble 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the 
solution  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  smooth  trans- 
parent film. 

The  composition  of  pyioxyUne  varies  with  the 
mode  of  preparation.  It  is  ^nerallv  regarded 
as  a  substitution  compound  m  which  peroxide, 
of  nitrogen  (NO4)  re^aces  one  or  more  atoms 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  cotton-fibre.  According 
to  Hadow,  the  most  explosive  variety  (insoluble 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether)  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  formula  Cge  Oso  H91,  -i-  9  NO4, 
and  the  less  explosive  variety  used  in  making 
coUo(hon,  and  therefore  soluble  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  as  C30  Oao  H^^  -i-  8  NO4, 
so  that  in  the  former  nine,  and  in  the  latter 
eight,  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  cotton  are 
replaced  by  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  assuming  cot- 
ton fibre  as  C^^Tl^O^^ 

Vjrrrluu    In  Mythology.    [Deucaxion.] 

Vyrrblo  Bance.  A  species  of  warlike 
dance  called  by  the  Romans  Pyrrhiea  SaltatiOf 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pyrrhus  to 
grace  the  funeral  of  his  father  Achilles.  This 
dance  consisted  chiefly  in  such  an  adroit  and 
nimble  turning  of  the  body  as  represented  an 
att4'mpt  to  avoid  the  strokes  of  an  enemy  in 
battle,  and  the  motions  necessary  to  perform  it 
were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  training  for  the 
field  of  battle.  This  dance  is  supposed  to  be 
described  by  Homer  as  engraved  on  the  shield 
of  Achilles.  Lord  Byron  describes  the  Suliotes 
as  still  performing  this  dance  (Childe  Harold). 

Yjrrlilte  (Gr.  wvff>6s,  yellow).    A  mineral 
occurring  in.  minute  octahedrons  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  at  Alabaschka  in  Siberia,  and 
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the  Asores.    It  is  probably  columbate  of  Ziv- 
oonia  coloured  by  the  oxides  of  iron,  uranium, 
and  manganese. 

Vyrrlioiilsta.    The  followers  of  Fyrrho,  a 
philosopher  of  Elis,  and  disdple  of  Anaxarchus, 
who  flourished  about  300  b.  c.    Their  tenets, 
I  which  have  come  to  us  only  through  the  re- 
ports of  unfriendly  writers,  are  said  to  have 
'  been  so  absurdly  sceptical,  Uiat  they  would  not 
put  even  as  much  confidence  in  the  senses  as 
\  was  necessary  for  the  preservation   of  their 
existence;  but  this  seems  partly  refuted  by 
I  the  age  at  which  Pyrrho  himself  died,  whicn 
'  was  ninety  years.    There  is  a  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  Pyrrhonism  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the 
historical  part  of  the  Eneyc.  Mttropditana -, 
I  see  also  HaUam,  lAterary  History,  part  ii.  ch. 
iii.  §  17,  and  ch.  iv.  §  8,  and  part  iii.  ch.  iii. 
§  87.    [ScBpnciSM.] 

'  Psrrrliottne  (Gr.  nf^dmst  redness).  Mag- 
netic Iron  Pyrites.  A  sulphide  of  iron  com- 
red  of  60*5  percent,  of  iron  and  39*6  sulphur, 
generally  occurs  massive  and  amorphous, 
but  sometimes  crystallised,  in  irregular  and 
I  variously  modified  six-sided  prisms.  The 
colour,  which  is  bronze-yellow,  reddish,  or 
brownish,  is  liable  to  become  speedily  tar- 
nished on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  found 
in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Cumberland,  in 
North  Wales,  and  Scotland.  In  Ireland  it  is 
met  with  of  a  bronze  colour  near  Leahtown, 
Donegal.    [Maonbhc  Ptiutes.] 

Pyrrol*  An  emnyreumatic  oil  formed  dur- 
ing the  destmctiye  distillation  of  bone. 

Vyms  (Lat.  pirns,  a  pear-tree).  The  genus 
of  Pomacea  or  Bosacea,  to  which  belong  the 
Apple  and  Pear.  In  these  fruits  the  ovaries 
become  united,  and  form  with  the  calyx-tube  a 
fleshv  mass  enclosing  about  five  leathery  or 
cartilaginous  cells,  within  which  are  one  or  two 
pips.  This  consistence  of  the  cells  is  the  chief 
distinction  between  Pyrus  and  Cratayus,  the 
cells  of  the  latter  being  hard  and  bony.  Besides 
the  Apple,  P.  Mains,  and  Pear,  P.  communis,  the 
genus  includes  the  Service-tree,  P.  Sorbtts,  the 
White  Beam-tree,  P.  Aria,  and  the  Mountain 
Ash  or  Rowan,  P.  Aucuparia,  From  the  fruit 
of  the  latter  a  jell^  is  made  which  is  highly 
esteemed  as  an  a<^unct  to  venison.  [Applk  ; 
Psajl] 

Pymvlo  Aold.  An  add  discovered  by 
Bcrzelius  amongst  the  products  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  racemic  and  of  tartaric 
acid 

Pytluiiroreaii  Tbeorem.  In  Geometry, 
the  Uieorem  which  forms  the  forty -seventh  pro- 
position of  Euclid's  first  book,  and  according  to 
which  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  of 
a  ri^ht-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  square 
on  the  hypothenuse. 

PythafforeAns.  The  followers  of  Pytha-' 
goras,  a  native  of  Saino's,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Greek  who  assumed  the  title  of  a 
philosopher.  The  date  of  his  birth  and  the 
extent  of  his  sdentiflc  travels  are  matters  , 
of  great  uncertainty  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the 
OredUnlity  of  Early  Roman  History,  vol.  L 
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461 ;  Astronomy  of  (he  Ancients,  1 23-269 V- 
>ut  he  is  said  finally  to  have  fixed  his  abode 
at  Crotona,  one  of  the  Dorian  colonies  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  He  here  attached  to  himself  a 
large  number  of  youths  of  noble  descent,  whom 
he  formed  into  a  secret  fraternity  for  religious 
and  political  as  well  as  philosophical  purposes ; 
and  by  their  assistance  produced  many  bene- 
ficial changes  in  the  institutions  of  Croton  and 
the  other  Grseco-Italian  cities.  Of  the  strictly 
philosophical  tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans  very 
imperfect  recoxds  are  preserved.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  ordinarily  imputed  to  them  are  evi- 
dently the  fabrication  of  the  later  Pythago- 
reans, a  class  of  visionaries  who  lived  dunng 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  One  point 
is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  Pythagoreans 
were  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  their 
time,  and  Siat  they  sought  in  the  study  of 
mathematical  relations  that  solution  of  the 
principal  philosophical  problems  for  which 
their  contemporaries,  the  Ionic  and  Eleatac 
philosophers,  soiight,  the  first  in  physical,  the 
others  m  ontological  h3rpotheses.  The  relations 
of  space  and  quantity,  as  they  are  the  most 
obvious,  are  also  the  most  definite  forms,  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  outward  world  can 
present  themselves  to  this  faculty.  Hence, 
as  the  atomic  philosophers  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  all  things  by  a  diversity  in  the 
figure  of  their  ultimate  parts,  the  P^rtha- 
gureans  seem  to  have  found,  in  the  number 
and  proportions  of  those  parts,  the  true  essence 
of  the  tilings  themselves.  Having  proceeded 
thus  far,  they  went  a  st-ep  farther.  They  per- 
ceived that  the  imiverse  and  its  parts  are 
obedient  to  certain  laws,  and  that  these  laws 
can  be  expressed  by  numbers.  By  a  mistake 
prevalent  during  every  period  of  speculation, 
they  mistook  3ie  necessary  conditions  of  a 
thing's  subsistence  for  the  essence  of  that  thing 
itself ;  and  at  once  pronounced  that  numerical 
relations  were  not  merely  all  that  could  be 
understood  in  outward  phenomena,  but  were, 
in  fact^  all  that  was  real  in  them.  Units  of 
number  grew  gradually  into  points  in  space, 
and  these  into  material  atoms.  To  every  order 
of  existence,  even  to  many  abstract  concep- 
tions, a  distinct  number  was  assigned.  GK)d  is 
represented  as  the  original  unity ;  the  human 
soul,  the  earth,  the  planets,  the  animal  crea- 
tion have  each  their  own  peculiar  arithmetical 
essence ;  as  have  also  the  abstractions  justice, 
opportunitt/y  opinion,  &c. 

The  outunes  of  a  duallistic  scheme  are  dis- 
cernible in  a  singular  table  of  opposit-es  (<rv- 
trroix^a),  preserved  to  us  by  Aristotle,  in  which 
the  two  principles  of  the  universe  are  suc> 
cessively  represented  under  the  form  of  limit 
and  the  unlimited,  odd  and  even,  one  and  many, 
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right  and  left,  male  and  female,  stiU  and^ 
moved,  straight  and  curved,  light  and  daik- 
ness,  good  and  evil,  square  and  oblong. 

For  the  character  and  working  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean brotherhoods,  see  Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xxzviL  An  account  of  the 
astronomical  theories  of  P^agoras  and  his 
followers  is  given  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Astro- 
nomy of  the  Ancients,  p.  13,  &e.  Se-e  also 
Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii. ; 
Rittei^B  History  of  PkOoaophy,  b.  iv. ;  Boeckh's 
PkHotaus,  &c. 

The  doctrine  of  MvmcFSTCHosia,  or  the 
tnmsmigration  of  souls  through  different  orders 
of  animal  existence,  is  the  main  feature  by  which 
the  I^thagorean  philosophyis popularly  known. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
genuine  Pythagoreans  held  this  doctrine  in  a 
literal  sense.  It  may  have  been  only  a  mythi- 
cal way  of  communicating  their  belief  in  the 
individuality  of  the  soul  and  its  existence  after 
death. 

FytMa  (Gr.).  The  name  of  the  priestess  of 
the  Delphian  onde  of  Apollo.    [Objlclb.] 

PjtIiteB  CiainM  One  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  evezy 
fifth  year  in  honour  of  AdoIIo,  near  Delphi. 
Their  institution  is  variously  referred  to  Am- 
phictyon,  son  of  Deucalion,  founder  of  the 
council  of  Amphictyons,  and  Diomedes,  son  of 
Tydeus ;  but  the  most  common  legend  is  that 
they  were  founded  by  Apollo  himself,  after  he 
had  overcome  the  dragon  Python.  The  eon- 
tests  were  the  same  as  those  at  Olympia,  and 
the  victors  were  rewarded  with  apples  and 
garlands  of  laurel.    [Dbi.phi.] 

Vjrthoii  (n6ew).  In  Greek  Mythology,  the 
name  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Apollo.  [Phosbus  ; 
Pbbsbvs.]  The  name  was  interpreted  by  the 
word  v^Om,  to  rot,  because  its  dead  body  was 
left  to  rot  at  Delphi ;  but  this  explanation  is  of 
no  more  value  than  that  which  professes  to 
account  for  the  name  Lycaon.  [KiSHis.]  In 
Teutonic  myths.  Python  reappears  as  Fafnir. 
[Mythology,   Compasaiivb  ;   (Edtpub;  Pbb- 

SSPHONl);  SlOUBDE.] 

Ptthon.  In  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  large  Ophidian  reptUes,  having  anal  hooks, 
and  a  double  series  of  sub-caudal  scutse. 

9yx  (Gr.  trv^is,  a  box  of  box-wood).  The 
name  given  to  the  box  in  which  the  host  is 
kept  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

Pyz,  Trial  of.    [Coinaob.] 

Pyztdimn  (Gr.  Tv^iBioy,  dim.  of  nu^is).  In 
Botany,  a  fruit  which  divides  circularly  into 
a  lower  and  upper  half,  of  which  the  latter 
acts  as  a  kind  of  lid,  as  in  the  Pimpernel. 

Pjrzls  Wantloa.  The  Mariner's  Compass. 
A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
formed  by  LacaiUe. 
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((•  In  all  the  langimgee  in  wfaidi  it  is  oied 
tfaifl  letter  ia  inT«riably  followed  by  »,  the  com- 
buutum  being  represented  in  Englieh  pronnn- 
datioB  by  the  letters  kw,  as  in  quote.  Q,  isnsed 
as  an  abbreriation  for  question ;  Qy .  for  query ; 
<).  B.  D.  for  quod  erat  demonstnmdum,  which 
was  to  be  demonstrated,  &e. 

Q|Bftd«r  flM>datoiie«  The  erotaceons  rocks 
of  ihe  north  of  Germany  chiefly  consist  of 
saiKtaUaifi  called  Quader  eandstones.  There 
are  two  dhiaions — the  Upper  Quader,  corre- 
sponding nearly  in  geological  age  to  the  main 
body  of  the  chalk  in  En^nd  and  Europe,  and 
the  Lover  Quader,  whi<£  represents  our  upper 
pecoand  and  firestone.  These  German  oeds 
ore  not  without  calcareous  matter,  but  it  is 
chiefly  present  as  a  cementing  medium.  They 
are  foanltferoos  towards  the  base.  Farts  of 
then  are  much  uaed  as  building  material,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

QuairamalnMi  (Lat  fortieth).  In  the 
CkJrndar,  a  term  applied  to  the  time  of  Lent, 
beeauae  it  consists  of  about  forty  days.  Quad- 
regeeima  Sunday  is  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
aad  about  the  fortieth  day  before  Easter. 

QpSfteaagle  (Lat.  quadrongulus,  /birr- 
eamereiy.  A  figure  with  four  angles  amd  four 
sidca ;  in  short,  a  quadrilateral.  This  is  the 
ordinary  acceptati<m  of  the  term.  In  modem 
geometry,  howerer,  a  quadrangle  or  tetragon 
denotea  a  system  of  four  points  (angles  or 
eomers),  whilst  a  quadrilateral  or  tetragram  is 
regarded  as  a  ijstem  of  four  lines.  [Quabbi- 
LkTBBAJL.]  A  quadrangle  is  regarded  as  having 
u  sides  or  linea  through  two  angles.  Thus 
the  broken  lines  in  the  figure  ore  the  aides  of 


tlw  qoadraagle  a,  h,  e,  d,  and  o,  fi,  y,  are  the 
threm  ixtereections  of  opposite  eidee,  which 
loftn  are  sometimes  called  the  diagonal  points 
e€  the  eoaiplete  quadrangle.  One  of  the  most 
wiwrtant  properties  of  the  quadrangle  is  that 
the  njB  joinmg  any  one  of  these  three  dia- 
gcAal  points  with  the  other  two  are  harmonic 
coojagatps  with  respect  to  the  sides  which 
V^m tlooagfa  the  first  point.  Thus  u(ah  fiy), 
3 '.«  6  >  ftX  7  (a  ({  afi)  are  harmonic  pencils. 

^lifliaMs  (Lat.).  A  diyision  of  the  Roman 
oa,  WMwtiHng  of  one-fourth  of  it,  or  three 
<^^m  when  the  OS  was  of  its  full  weight. 
(As;  FAaramo;  Pnnrr;  Txbukcius.] 

^n^ttmatL    A  matbematical   instrument, 

•■■ulj  Bneh  used  in  astronomy  and  naTigo- 
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tion.  The  instrument  is  yarioualy  oontriyed 
and  fitted  up,  aooording  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended ;  but  it  consists  essentiallv 
of  a  limb  or  arc  of  a  circle  equal  to  the  fourth 
of  the  circumference,  and  divided  into  90^, 
with  subdivisions.  The  mural  quadrant  is  of 
considerable  size  (six  or  eight  feet  radius,  for 
example),  the  axis  of  which  moves  in  a  wall  or 
solid  piece  of  masonry.  [Murai.  Cibclb.] 
Ptolemy,  in  the  Aknageet,  describes  a  quadrant 
with  which  he  determined  the  obliquity  of  the 
ediptic.  l^cho  Brahe  had  a  laise  mural  quad- 
rant for  observing  altitudes^  and  others  which 
rev(dved  on  a  vertical  axis  for  measuring  azi- 
muths. Ficart,  in  his  measurement  of  the  earth, 
used  a  quadrant  for  his  terrestrial  angles.  In 
1725  a  mural  quadrant^  by  Ghraham,  was  erected 
in  the  Boyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  which, 
in  1750,  was  replaced  by  Bird's  quadrant^  with 
which  Bradley  made  his  celebrated  observa- 
tions. The  quadrant  has,  however,  of  late 
years  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  mural 
eirde ;  it  having  been  found  that  the  circle,  on 
account  of  the  symmetry  of  its  form,  and  the 
advantage  which  it  possesses  of  allowing  the 
readings  to  be  made  at  different  parts  of  the 
limb^  is  on  instrument  much  more  to  be  relied 
on.  [MvBAL  GiBGUi.]  Hadley's  quadrant,  in 
its  principle  and  application,  is  the  same  as  the 
eesriant,  by  which  it  has  been  superseded. 
[Shxtaitt.j  "For  Airther  information  respect- 
ing the  quadrant,  see  Lalande,  Aatronomie,  s. 
2,311;  Yince's  Practical  AetroTiomy ;  Pearson's 
Practical  Jetronomy;  and  the  Penny  Ogdopadia, 

QuADKANT.  In  Geometiy,  the  fourth  part 
of  a  circle ;  an  arc  of  ninety  degrees. 

QvADiuifT.  In  Gunnery,  an  instrument 
occasionally  used  for  regulating  the  elevation 
of  pieces  of  ordnance.  It  consists  of  two  bars 
of  wood  or  brass,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
with  an  arc  between  them  divided  into  degrees. 
A  plumb  line  hangs  &om  the  angle  at  which 
the  bars  meet.  One  of  the  bars  being  placed 
in  the  bore  of  the  piece,  the  degree  on  the 
arc  intersected  by  the  plumb  line  shows  the 
elevation. 

<|iiadnuit  of  AltltQde.  An  appendix  to 
an  artificial  globe,  consistinff  of  a  thin  pliable 
slip  of  brass,  which  is  appUed  to  the  globe, 
and  used  as  a  scale  for  measuring  the  distances 
between  points  in  degrees.  It  is  graduated 
into  90^,  the  degrees  being  of  the  same  length  as 
those  on  one  of  the  great  circles  of  the  globe. 
At  the  end  where  the  division  terminates  a  nut 
is  riveted  on,  and  furnished  with  a  screw,  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  brass  meridian  of 
the  globe  at  any  point  This  point  being  placed 
in  the  zenith,  and  the  quadrant  applied  to  the 
globe,  its  zero  coincides  with  the  borizon,  and 
consequently  the  altitude  of  any  point  along 
its  graduated  edge  is  indicated  by  the  oorre- 
spoiling  division. 
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QTTADIIANTAL  TIIIANGLE 

Qaadrantal  Trtancle.  In  Trigonometiy, 
a  spherical  triangle  which  has  one  side  equal  to 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  90°. 

Qnadratlo  Bquatton.  In  Algebrai  an 
'Kjiiation  which  involves  the  second,  but  no 
higher  power  of  the  unknown  quantity.  The 
most  general  form  of  a  quadratic  equation  is 

aj:*  +  2&c  +  c«0, 

where  a,  &,  c,  denote  anj  positive  or  negative  ' 
numbers.     This  is  sometimes  called  an  adftcted 
quadratic,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
fUT€  quadratic,  whose  form  is 

The  solution  of  a  pure  quadratic  is  obvious ; 
its  two  roots  are  a/  — ^and  —  ^^X*"  -  * 

both  of  which  are  real  or  imaginary  according 
as  a'  and  d  have  unlike  or  like  signs.  To  solve 
an  adfected  quadratic  it  is  first  reduced  to  the 
pure  form.  This  may  be  done  by  first  dividing 
the  equation  by  the  coefiicient  of  a:*,  and  then 
adding  and  subtracting  the  square  of  half  the 
coefficient  of  «.  The  above  equation  thus 
becomes 

a        a'      a^     a 


\-''s- 


l^--ac 


—  A  +  ^/Ifl^ac 
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reputed  inventor,  a  brother  of  Menedunos  and 
disciple  of  Plato.  This  curve  is  generated  as 
follows : — 

In  the  circular  quadrant  CAB,  suppose  the 
radius  C  A  to  revolve  uniformly  about  C,  pass- 
ing through  the  dififerent 
positions  CK,  Ciir,&c.,  till 
it  arrives  at  the  position  C  B; 
and  that  during  the  same 
time  a  line  AL,  at  right 
angles  to  C  A,  moves  parallel 
to  itself  with  a  uniform  mo- 
tion from  the  position  AL,  through  the  dif- 
ferent positions  M  N,  m  n,  &c.,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  CB  at  the  same  instant  that  CK  coincides 
with  CB;  then  the  continual  intersection  of 
the  revolving  radius  and  the  parallel  line  will 
trace  the  quadratrix  A  F  Q. 

From  this  mode  of  describing  the  curve,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  it  may  be  applied  to  divide 
an  angle  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 
Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  trisect  the 
angle  A.Q  k.  Having  applied  the  quadratrix 
to  C  A,  take  A  M  eqmd  to  a  third  of  A  m, 
and  through  M  draw  MK  perpendicular  to 
AC,  meeting  the  curve  in  P;  join  CP, 
and  the  angle  A  C  F  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
AC  A;;  for  by  the  nature  of  the  quadratrix 
AM:Am::  AK:  Air. 

The  application  of  this  curve  to  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  depends  on  the  property 
that  the  line  C  Q  is  a  third  proportional  to  the 
quadrantal  arc  AB,  and  the  radius.    Hence 


the  arc  A  B  i 


whose  roots   are  obviously 

«,d-*--y-?H^. 

a 

The  sum  of  these  roots  is  seen  to  be ' 

a 

and  their  product  -.    This  property  is  a  gene- 
a 

ral  one  [Thbort  of  Equations],  and  from 
it  is  deduced  the  following  simple  rule  for 
forming  the  quadratic  whose  roots  are  two 
given  numbers.  For  the  absolute  term  of  the 
equation,  take  tbo  product  of  the  given  roots,  j 
fur  the  coefficient  of  x  take  the  negative  sum 
of  these  roots,  and  let  j:*  have  the  coefficient 
unity.  Thus  the  equation  whose  roots  are  2 
and  —  3  is 

jc«  +  *  -  6  -  0. 

The  expression  6*  —  oe,  under  the  radical 
sign,  is  called  the  discriminant  of  the  equation, 
'^en  it  has  a  positive  value,  the  roots  are 
real  and  unequal ;  when  it  vanishes,  the  two 
roots  are  real  and  equal ;  and  when  it  has  a 
negative  value,  these  roots  are  impossible  or 
imaginary,    [Discriminant.] 
Qnadratlo  Form.    [Quadbic] 
Qnadratrlac    In  Geometry,  a  transcenden- 
tal curve,  by  means  of  which  the  quadrature  of 
curvilinear  spaces  can  be  determined  mechani- 
cally.   The  best  known  of  these  curves  is  the 
Quadratrix  of  Dinostratus,  so  called  from  its 
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C^B" 
CQ 


,  and  consequently  tlie  area 


CB« 
2CQ' 


of  the  quadrant  C  A  B  » 

If  the  quadratrix  be  continued  beyond  A, 
without  the  circle,  it  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
infinite  hyperbolic  branches,  cutting  the  axis 
C  A  produced,  in  points  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  space  equal  to  2  A  C. 

Other  curves  may  be  formed  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  which  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
would  be  obtained.  Thus,  instead  of  suppos- 
ing the  lines  M  N,  m  n  to  be  intersected  by  the 
radiants  CK,  C^,  we  may  suppose  straight 
lines  drawn  from  E  k  parallel  to  A  C,  inter- 
secting M  N,  m  n  in  r  and  s  ;  these  intersec- 
tions form  a  di£fercnt  curve,  which  is  called  the 
Quadratrix  of  Tifckimhausen, 

Let  AM»  jr,  MP  »y,  and  A  C  »  a;  then 
since  x  :  a  ::  A E  :  A B,  or  J  «*,  we  have 

AKss  TJ!.    Hence  the  equation  of  the  quad* 
ratxix  of  Dinostratus  is 

and  that  of  the  quadratrix  of  Tschimhansen  ia 

^  ==  a  sin  ^.    (Montucla,  Histaire  dea  Mathi- 
2  tf 

mntiqttea;  Peacock's  Collection  of  Examples; 

Leslie's  Geometry  of  Curve  Lines.) 

|(tvadrat8  (Lat.  quadratus,  sauared).    In 

Printing,  pieces  of  metal  of  the  aepth  of  the 

body  of  the  respective  sizes  of  types,  and  lower 
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than  the  types  themselres,  so  that  they  leave  a 
bknk  space  on  the  paper  when  printed.  An 
en  qaadrat  is  in  thickness  half  the  depth,  an 
em  equal  in  thickness  and  d^th,  a  two-em 
qaadnit  twice  the  depth,  ^.  They  are  nsed 
to  fill  <rat  short  lines,  form  white  lines,  &c 

^vadratnre  (Lat  qaadratnm,  a  quarter- 
vug).  In  Astronomy,  this  term  denotes  the 
position  of  the  moon  when  she  is  90^  from 
the  son,  or  at  one  of  the  two  points  of  her 
oibit  equally  distant  from  the  conjunction  and 
opposition. 

QuADBATUBs.  In  Geometry,  thlsword  signifies 
the  determination  of  the  area  of  a  curve,  or  find* 
ing  aa  equal  square.  The  difierential  element  of 
the  area  of  a  curve  referred  to  rectangular  co- 
ordinates  Vi  ydx;  and  since  y  is  given  in 
terms  of  x  by  the  equation  of  the  curve  of 
which  the  area  is  proposed  to  be  found,  the 
problem  of  quadratures  in  general  reduces 
itself  to  the  intention  of  the  differential 
X  (for,  in  which  X  is  an  algebraic  function  of  x 
and  known  quantities.  In  the  applications  of 
the  higher  geometry,  a  problem  is  conceived  to 
be  resolved  when  it  is  induced  to  quadratures ; 
i.e.  when  the  variable  quantities  have  been 
seiurated,  and  its  solution  been  made  to  depend 
on  finding  the  values  of  one  or  more  integrals 

of  the  form  yXd  dp. 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  a  problem  o*^ 
great  celebrity  in  the  history  of  mathematical 
science.  The  whole  circular  area  being  equal 
to  the  rectangle  under  the  radius,  and  a  straight 
line  equal  to  half  the  circumference,  the  quad- 
rature would  be  obtained  if  the  length  of  the 
circomference  were  assigned ;  and  nence  the 
particular  object  aimed  at  in  attempting  to 
ByaxK  the  circle  is  the  determination  of  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 
This  ratio  can  be  expressed  only  by  infinite 
series,  of  which  many  have  been  given  that 
converge  with  great  rapidity.     [Cieclb.] 

Pretenders  to  the  aiscovery  of  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle  occasionally  present  them- 
selves even  at  the  present  divy.  They  are  to 
be  found  only  among  those  who  have  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geometry ; 
and  when  their  reasoning  happens  to  be  in- 
telligible, their  paralogisms  are  in  general 
easily  detected.  With  a  view  to  discourage 
the  ^tile  attempts  so  frequently  made  on  this 
and  similar  subjects,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  in  1776,  and  the  Royal  Society 
shortly  after,  publiclj  announced  that  they 
woold  not  examine  in  future  any  paper  pre- 
tending to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  tri- 
SHlion  of  an  angle,  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 
or  the  discovery  of  the  perpetual  motion.  For 
the  history  of  this  famous  problem,  see  the 
third  supplement  to  the  fourth  volume  of 
•Uontucla. 

^|Badrt*-1qrdrooarbon.  A  liquid  hydro- 
carbon of  the  same  chemical  constitution  as 
olefiant  gas,  and  containing  eight  atoms  of 
ttriwn  united  with  eight  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Formerly  it  was  ampposod  to  contain  only  half 
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this  number  of  atoms  of  each  element.  Xlcnee 
the  name. 

Qnadrlo.  In  Algebra,  a  homogeneous  ex- 
pression of  the  second  degree  in  the  variables  or 
facients.  [Quantic]  Ternary  and  quaternary 
quadrics,  equated  to  zero,  represent  respectively 
curves  and  surfaces  which  have  the  property  of 
cutting  every  line  in  the  plane  or  in  space  in  two 
points,  and  to  which  the  name  quadric  is  also  ap- 
plied. Plane  quadrics,  therefore,  are  identical 
with  the  conic  sections,  and  admit  of  three  prin- 
cipal forms,  the  ellipse^  hyperbola,  a.nd.  parafwla ; 
Bubforms  of  which  are  the  circle^  a  pair  of  inter- 
secting, and  &pair  of  coincident  lime.  [Conic 
SscTioirs.]  4?he  ellipse  is  characterised  aa 
beiuff  a  closed  curve,  the  hyperbola  as  having 
two  distinct  points  at  infinity,  and  consequently 
two  real  asymptotes,  and  the  parabola  as liaving 
two  coincident  points  at  infinity,  and  therefore 
an  infinitely  distant  tangent.  A  plane  quadric 
may  also  be  regarded  as  the  locus  of  the  in- 
tersections of  corresponding  rays  of  two  ho- 
mographic  pencils  [IWcil],  or  as  the  envelope 
of  the  line  joining  corresponding  points  of  two 
homographic  divisions.  [Hoiiooba.fhic.]  The 
envelope  in  the  last  case  can  easily  be  shown 
to  be  of  the  second  class.  For  if  a  and  flj  be 
two  corresponding  points  on  the  homographi- 
cally  divided  lines  A  and  A^,  and  o  any  other 
point  in  the  plane,  o  a  and  o  a^  will  clearly  be 
corresponding  rays  of  two  concentric  pencils, 
which  latter  will,  of  course,  have  two  common 
rays ;  so  that  of  the  tangents  a  a^  to  the  en- 
velope two  will  in  general  pass  through  an 
arbitrary  point  o.  To  prove  that  such  an  en- 
velope of  the  second  class  is  also  a  quadric  or 
curve  of  the  second  order,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  two  pairs  of  consecutive  tangents 
intersect  at  two  points  of  a  given  arbitrary  line 
L.  To  do  so,  conceive  any  point  m  on  L,  and 
let  the  two  tangents  through  m  cut  A  in  a  and 
a;  then  as  m  changes,  a  and  a  will  clearly 
determine  an  involution  of  the  seoond  order  on 
A  [Involution],  which  will  of  course  possoss 
two  double  points,  to  which  will  corrtspond 
on  L  two  distinct  intersections  of  consecutive 
tangents,  in  other  words  two  points  on  the 
envelope.  Since  a  plane  can  always  bo  drawn 
through  three  points  of  a  non-plane  curve,  it  is 
manifest  that  there  are  no  non -plane  quadric 
curves. 

Quadric  surfaces  are  classified  in  various 
ways.  The  central  quadrics,  or  those  which 
have  centres,  are  the  ellipsoid  and  tho  hyper- 
boloids  of  one  and  two  sheets,  respectively,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  cone.  The  non-central 
ouadrics  ^TQ  \hQ  dl/ptic  and  hypirhoHc  para- 
boloids, to  which  may  be  ad(!^  the  several 
cylinders,  distinguished  as  elfiptic,  hyj>erbolic, 
or  parabolic,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
sections.  All  plane  sections  of  the  ellipsoid 
are  ellipses,  and  those  of  the  hyperboloids  are 
either  ellipses  or  hyperbolas.  The  paraboloids, 
besides  having  plane  parabolic  sections,  have 
either  elliptic  or  hyperbolic  ones,  and  are 
named  accordingly.  Besides  tho  cone  and 
cylinders  there  are  two  quadric  ruUd  surfaces. 
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the  hyperboloid  of  one  continuouB  sheet,  and  the 
h}'perbolic  paraboloid,  each  of  which  may  be 
generated  bj  a  line  which  moyea  so  as  to  rest 
on  three  rectilinear  directrices  which  do  not 
intersect  one  another.  [Bulbd  Subf^cb.]  If 
the  three  directrices  are  parallel  to  one  ana  the 
same  plane,  then  the  generator  will  always 
remain  parallel  to  another  plane,  and  the 
generated  qnadric  will  be  a  hyperbplic  para- 
boloid ;  in  other  cases  it  will  be  a  hyperboloid. 
If  the  two  planes,  to  which  the  directrices  and 
generator  are  respectiTely  parallel,  be  at  right 
angles  to  each  otner,  the  jparaboloid  is  said  to 
be  equilateral ;  it  is  in  fact  a  conoid  surface, 
since  it  may  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
line  resting  on  two  directrices  to  one  of  which 
it  is  always  perpendicular.  rOoKOiD.]  Eyeiy 
plane  through  a  generator  of  a  quadric  ruled 
surface  meets  the  latter  in  a  second  line,  and 
touches  it  at  the  point  where  the  lines  intenect 
each  other ;  so  that  at  every  point  of  a  ruled 
quadric  a  straight  edge  can  be  applied  to  the 
surface  in  two  distinct  directions,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  filled,  as  it  were,  by  two 
systems  of  lines  or  gentratore  such  that  each 
generator  meets  no  generator  of  its  own  system, 
but  cuts  every  generator  of  the  other  system. 
The  difltinctive  character  of  the  paraboloid  is 
that  one  generator  in  each  system  is  infinitely 
distant.  In  the  hyperboloid  the  generaton 
are  all  parallel  to  tnose  of  a  quadric  cone,  the 
asymptotic  cone;  in  the  paraboloid  they  are 
parallel  to  a  system  of  two  planes,  the  asyn^ 
ptotio  planes.  Ruled  quadrics  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  locus  of  the  line  wnich  joins 
corresponding  points  of  two  homographicaUy 
divided  lines  not  in  the  same  plane.  If  the 
lines  aro  divided  proportionally  the  quadric 
will  be  a  paraboloid ;  or  lastly  a  ruled  quadric 
may  be  regarded  as  generated  by  the  inter- 
sections of  corresponding  planes  of  two  homo- 
graphic  pencils  whose  axes  are  not  in  the  same 
plane.  From  these  modes  of  generation  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  every  plane  cuts  the 
generated  surface  in  a  quadric  curve,  and  that 
the  tangent  planes  through  any  point  in  space 
envelope  a  quadric  cone ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  surface  is  of  the  second  order  and  second 
class. 

Quadiio  Oone.  A  cone  of  the  second 
order.     [Conb.] 

Qnadrloorns  (Lat.  quatuor,  four;  comu, 
a  horn).  A  family  of  Apterous  insects,  com- 
prehending those  which  have  four  antennse. 
A  species  of  Antelope  with  four  horns  is  called 
Antilope  ( Tetracerta)  quadrioomis. 

Qnadrifores  (Lat.  quatuor,  and  foro,  / 
pierce).  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  a  family 
of  sessile  Cirripeds,  comprehending  those  in 
which  the  opercular  coreriDg  of  the  tube  is 
composed  of  four  valves  or  calcareous  pieces. 

Qaadiira  (Lat.  contracted  from  quadrijuga, 
a  team  of  four  animals).  In  Roman  Antiquities, 
a  car  or  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  which 
wpre  harnessed  all  abreast,  and  not  in  pain. 
The  quadriga  is  often  met  with  on  the  reverse 
of  medals,  which  are  thence  termed  nummi 
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quadrigatior  tnetoriaiit  as  exhibiting  a  represen- 
tation of  a  figure  of  Victory  holding  the  reins. 
Qaadiilatond  (Lat  quadrilaterus,  of  four 
sides).  In  Elementary  G^o metry,  a  plane  figure 
contained  by  four  straight  lines.  Such  a  figure 
has  four  angles  or  comers,  and  is  consequently 
also  a  quadrangle.    The  lines  joining  ita  oppo- 


site comen  constitute  its  tufo  diagonals.  In 
modem  seometry,  however,  a  quaclrilateral  or 
tetragon  denotes  a  system  of  four  lines  (sides) ; 
whilst  by  quadrangle  is  usually  meant  a  sys- 
tem of  four  points  (angles).  The  former  has 
six  angles  or  points  in  two  sides,  and  the 
latter  has  six  sides  or  lines  through  two  points. 
If  the  full  lines  in  the  figure  represent 
any  complete  quadrilateral ^  the  bxx>ken  lines 
a  a^,  b  61,  c  Ci,  joining  the  three  paira  of  opposite 
angles,  constitute  its  three  diagonals.  One  of 
the  most  important  properties  of  a  complete 

attadrilateral  is  that  esjck  diagonal  is  cut  by 
!ie  other  two  in  harmonic  conjugates  with  re- 
spect to  the  two  angles  which  it  contains.  Thus 
^  flit  &>  y  \  *,  *i,  7.  « ;  ^1  Cxt  a,  jS,  are  four  sets 
of  harmonical  points. 

Four  lines  in  space,  two  of  which,  though  not 
in  the  same  plane,  are  intersected  by  each  of 
the  othera,  form  a  skew  quadrilateral. 

QuABRtLATEBAL.  This  name  has  been  used, 
in  the  recent  straggles  between  the  Italians  and 
the  Austrians,  to  denote  the  territory,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  square,  between  the  fortresses 
of  Peschiera,  Verona,  Lefrnano,  and  Mantua. 

QnadrilateraJfl.  The  name  of  a  tribe 
of  crabs  (Brachyurous  Crustaceans),  compre- 
hending those  in  which  the  carapace  or  shell 
is  more  or  less  square-shaped. 

Q:iuuliille  (Fr.).  A  game  at  cards  for  four 
penons,  having  some  resemblance  to  whists  It 
was  very  popular  and  fashionable  in  England 
some  two  generations  back,  but  is  now  alniost 
f  .rgotten.  It  ought  to  be  revived,  for  it  has 
•  reat  merits.  It  demands  less  science,  thought, 
and  memory  than  whist ;  but  still  it  gives  ample 
scope  for  skilful  play,  and  it  is  much  more 
varied,  amusing,  and  suitable  for  younger 
playera.  It  is  a  highly  original  game,  having 
some  peculiar  features,  and  therefore  requires 
a  little  attention  from  beginnera ;  but  the  pecu- 
liarities aro  sopn  mastered,  and  are  easily 
remembered. 

Quadrille  is  played  with  a  pack  of  forty  cards, 
the  eighty  sine,  and  ten  of  each  suit  being  re- 
jected. The  dealing  and  orJer  of  playing  are 
similar  to  whist;  except  (1)  that  they  go  the 
contrary  way  rounds  the  person  at  the  right  of 
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the  dealer  being  elder  hand ;  (2)  that  the  cards 
must  be  dealt  in  paroela  of  twos,  threes,  and  a 
four  to  each  person,  and  not  singly ;  and  (3) 
that  DO  tramp  is  turned  up^  the  trump  suit 
being  determined  in  another  way.  It  is  ad- 
Tisable  not  to  shnfiSe  the  cards  between  the 
d«al9,  bat  merely  to  cat  them. 

The  order  of  Talne  of  the  cards  is  pecaliar, 
being  different  in  the  two  colours,  and  being 
also  quite  exceptional  in  regard  to  the  soit  of 
tramps.  For  suits  not  trumps  the  order  is  as 
fulbws : — 


Redamii$ 

BladtauU* 

King  (highest) 

King  (highest 

Queen 

Queen 

Knave 

Knaye 

Ace 

— 

Two 

Seven 

Three 

Six 

Four 

Five 

Fire 

Four 

Six 

Three 

Seren  (lowest) 

Two  (lowest) 

For  the  trump  suit  the  order  of  yalue  is  as 
follows : — 

First  comes  the  aoe  of  spades,  which,  whatever 
be  tie  trump  euit,  is  always  ranked  as  the  best 
tramp  card,  and  is  called  spadiUe. 

Second  in  rank  comes  what  would  be  the 
lowest  card  if  the  suit  were  not  trumps,  i.  e. 
the  seven  if  red,  and  the  two  if  black ;  this  is 
called  memilU. 

Third  comes  the  aoe  of  dubs,  which,  what- 
ever be  the  tramp  suit,  is  always  ranked  as  the 
third  best  trump  card,  and  is  called  basio. 

Fourth,  if  the  trump  suit  be  red,  comes  the 
see  of  the  trump  suit,  called  panto;  if  black, 
there  is  no  ponto. 

After  these  come  the  other  cards  of  the  trump 
suit  in  their  usual  order,  so  that  the  complete 
wdt  of  trumps  is  as  follows : — 

J^Red  If  Black 

Aoe  of  spades  Aoe  of  spades 

{spadille)  {spadiUe) 

Seven  {manUle)  Two  (manille) 

Ace  of  clubs  Ace  of  clubs 

(basto)  (basto) 

Aoe  (ponto)  King 

King  Queen 

Queen  Knave 

Knave  Seven 

Two  Six 

Three  Five 

Four  Foxa 

Five  Three  (lowest) 

Six  (lowest) 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  there  are  twelve  trumps  . 
vfaeo  the  suit  is  red,  but  only  eleven  when  black. 
Thft  three  best  trump  cards,  with  the  special ! 
names,  are  called  maUuiores,  or  shortly  mate,  j 
They  have  the  privilege  that  the  holder  is  not 
bound  to  follow  suit  with  them  when  trumps  I 
oe  led,  except  when  the  card  led  is  a  higher  mat,  i 
vhieh  forces  a  lower  one,  if  there  is  no  other 
tnimp  in  the  hand. 
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The  cards  being  dealt  round,  end  the 
players  having  examined  their  hands,  a  de- 
cision is  come  to  about  trumps  and  partners  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  elder  hand  has  the  first  option  of  nomi- 
nating trumps  and  playing  for  the  game ;  and 
he  has  also  the  power  of  deciding  whether  he 
will  play  alone  against  the  other  three,  or  will 
take  a  partner.  His  choice  will  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  his  hand. 

First,  let  us  suppose  he  has  a  very  strong 
hand  in  one  particular  suit,  say  diamonds,  and 
has  also  other  good  card^  so  as  to  be  able  by 
himself  to  make  six  trieke,  which  is  the  object 
of  the  game;  he  says,  *I  pUy  alone  with 
diamonds  for  trumps,'  or,  <I  play  alone  in 
diamonds.'  From  this  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
the  game  proceeds  on  his  proposition. 

But  secondly,  suppose  ne  has  a  moderately 
strong  hand  in  one  suit,  so  that  he  can  pro- 
bably make  four  tricks,  he  decides  to  take  a 
partner  to  help  him  by  getting  two,  and  he 
then  says,  '  I  ask  leave '  (to  t&e  a  partner). 
Now,  if  the  second  hand,  or  after  him  the 
third  or  fourth  hand,  choose  to  stand  alone  in 
any  suity  they  take  precedence  over  the  first 
hand's  '  ask  leave ; '  giving  kirn,  however,  the 
previous  option  of  standing  alone  if  he  pleases. 
If  no  one  makes  this  proposition,  the  elder 
hand,  having  thus  obtained  the  leatm  he  asked, 
names  his  trump  suit,  and  calls,  for  his  partner, 
the  player  who  may  hold  the  king  of  any  suit, 
not  trumps,  which  he  chooses  to  name ;  he  says, 
for  example, '  I  make  diamonds  trumps,  and  call 
the  king  of  spades.'  The  phiyer  who  holds 
this  card  then  knows  that  he  is  the  partner 
chosen,  although  he  must  not  reveal  this  fact 
except  by  his  play ;  the  other  two,  of  course, 
know  they  are  opponents,  and  regulate  their 
play  accordingly.  If  the  caller  happens  to  hold 
ail /our  kings  in  his  hand,  he  may  call'a  queen. 

The  thiid  alternative  for  the  elder  huid  is 
that  in  which  he  may  have  but  poor  cards,  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  playing  for  the 
game  either  alone  or  with  a  partner;  in  which 
case  he  says,  '  I  pass,'  and  waives  his  privilege, 
which  passes  on  to  the  second  player,  and  from 
him  to  the  third  and  fourth  in  turn.  The  one 
who  ultimately  undertakes  the  game,  and 
nominates  trumps,  is  called  the  ombre.  If 
the  cards  are  pretty  equally  divided,  all  the 
players  may  pass ;  and  then  the  one  who  holds 
spadille  ia  forced  to  be  ombre,  and  to  nominate 
trumps,  calling  a  king  in  the  usual  way.  This 
is  cidlei  forced  spadille.  Some  authorities, 
however,  object  to  forced  spadille,  and  prefer  a 
fresh  deal. 

The  trumps  and  partners  being  decided,  play 
begins  for  tricks  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
whist^  and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  except  ns 
before  stated.  The  elder  hand  (to  the  right  of 
the  dealer)  leads  first,  and  the  winner  of  each 
trick  leads  for  the  following  one.  The  object 
is  to  win  six  tncks,  called  gamCf  which  onibref 
either  alone  or  with  a  partner,  undertakes  to 
do ;  if  he  makes  less,  he  is  said  to  be  basted, 
and  has  to  pay  a  forfeit,  as  hereafter  explained. 
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When  six  trickg  have  been  won  by  either 
party,  the  play  is  discontinued,  unless  the 
winners  bhould  choose  to  undertake  to  make  all 
the  ten  tricks,  which  is  called  voU,  A  player 
alone  would,  of  course,  decide  this  himself; 
but  if  there  are  partners,  the  winner  of  the 
sixth  trick  tells  his  partner  how  many  more 
tricks  he  thinks  he  can  make,  stnd  the  latter 
then  decides  whether  they  will  venture  it  or 
not.  If  it  is  undertaken  and  not  obtained,  the 
pai*ties  are  punished  by  forfeits. 

£ach  deal  of  cards  constitutes  a  complete 
game. 

The  game  is  played  with  a  pool.  Each 
player  is  furnished  with  a  little  tray,  and  the 
large  tray,  or  pool,  is  managed  by  any  one  of 
the  four  who  will  undertake  it;  this  being, 
however,  merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  in- 
volving no  speculation  or  risk.  The  players 
subscribe  equallv,  on  commencing,  to  form  a 
common  fund,  which  is  put  into  the  pool ;  and, 
as  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  be  handing 
about  small  coins,  it  is  customaiy  to  exchange 
a  portion  of  the  fund  for  counters,  which  have 
a  certain  definite  value,  and  are  convertible 
back  again  into  money  at  any  time  throughout 
the  play.  When  the  pool  is  thus  made  up, 
a  number  of  counters  are  distributed  to  the 
players  equally,  say  six  to  each,  to  enable  them 
to  meet  certain  payments  they  may  perhaps 
have  to  make.  We  shall  take  one  counter  as 
the  constant  unit  of  value. 

The  transactions  are  of  three  kinds — ^pay- 
ments from  the  pool,  forfeits  to  the  pool,  and 
payments  between  the  players. 

1.  The  payments  from  the  pool  aie  ordinarily 
seven  counters  each  game,  viz. 

One  counter  to  the  holder  of  each  of  the  red 
aces. 

One  counter  to  the  holder  of  each  matadore. 

Two  counters  for  winning  the  game ;  divided, 
if  won  by  partners. 

2.  The  forfeits  to  the  pool  are  founded  on  a 
principle  universally  applicable  in  quadrille, 
that  whoever  fails  to  win  what  he  undertakes 
must  forfeit  the  sum  which  he  would  have  ob- 
tained if  he  had  won ;  the  undertaking  being 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  woffcr.   Thus  : — 

If  player  alone  be  basted,  i.e.  make  less  than 
six  tricks,  he  forfeits  to  the  pool  two  counters. 
If  he  make  only  four,  the  adversaries  win ;  and 
as  each  of  the  three  is  sup[x>sed  to  be  equally 
instrumental, in  winning,  oich  is  accordingly 
paid  one  counter  from  the  pool. 

If  ombre  and  partner  be  basted,  i.e.  make 
together  less  than  six  tricks,  two  counters  are 
forifeited  in  like  manner  to  the  pool,  v.hich 
must  be  paid  by  ombre  alone,  he  being  assumed 
to  be  the  party  at  fault.  If  they  make  only  four 
tricks,  the  opponents,  winning  the  game,  receive 
from  the  pool  the  payment  forfoited  by  ombre. 

Tlie  mats  and  red  aces  are  always  paid  for 
to  the  holders,  no  matter  how  the  game  goes. 

3.  The  payTnents  between  the  partiis,  which 
are  quite  distinct  and  separate  from  the  pool 
trani^actions,  are  as  follows : — 

It  player  alone  win  the  game,  he  receives 
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two  counters  from  e^ich  of  liis  three  adversariea. 
If  he  fail  to  win  it,  he  pays  two  to  each. 

If  player  alone  hold  all  the  three  matadores, 
and  win  the  game,  he  receives  one  counter 
additional  &om  each  opponent;  but  if  he&il 
to  win,  he  pays  one  to  each. 

If  ombre  and  partner  hold  between  them  all 
the  three  matadores,  and  win  the  game,  they 
each  receive  one  counter  from  one  adversary ; 
if  they  fail  to  win,  they  each  pay  one  counter 
in  like  manner. 

The  vole  is  entirely  a  separate  speculation 
from  the  game,  the  rewards  and  forfeits  for  it 
being  arranged  as  follows :  If  the  vole  in  played 
for,  and  won,  by  two  partners,  each  receives  two 
counters  from  me  pool,  and  two  from  one  of  his 
'  adversaries  ;  if  lost,  tiie  undertakers  forfeit  to 
the  pool  and  the  adversaries  a  like  sum.    If  tJie 
vole  is  won  by  a  player  alone,  he  is  paid  four 
'  counters  from  the  pool  and  two  by  each  adver- 
sary ;  if  lost,  he  pays  like  sums. 
I      We  will  now  give  an  example  of  a  game  for 
practice  and  illustration. 
i     An  ask  leave  in  a  rid  suit. — Eldest  hand 
has — Clubs:  queen,   knave,  six,  five;   htarts: 
ace ;  spades :  six,  two ;  diamonds :  five,four,two. 
I      Second    hand    has  —  Clubs :    ace ;    hearts : 
queen,  knave,  seven,  four;  spades  :  king,  three; 
diamonds :  ace,  queen,  three. 

Third  hand  Yi^A— Clubs:  king,  four,  three, 
two;  hearts:  six,  five,  two;  spades:  queen, 
knave;  diamonds:  knave. 

Fourth  hand  (the dealer)  has — Clubs:  seven; 
hearts :  king,  three ;  spades  :  ace,  seven,  five, 
four ;  diamonds :  king,  seven,  six. 

First  hand  p;i8ses ;  his  longest  suit  is  clubs, 
but  in  that  he  has  the  three  mats  and  king 
against  him.  In  spades  he  has  manille;  but 
that  alone,  or  with  one  other  only,  cannot  be 
calculated  upon  for  a  trick. 

Second  hand  asks  leave  in  hearts,  having 
manille,  basto,  queen,  knave,  and  four.  He 
allows  ifor  manille  falling  to  Rpadille,  and  will 
make  bjisto,  that  is  one  trick.  With  queen, 
knave,  and  four,  he  must  make  one,  probably 
two  more  tricks.  The  king  of  spades  is  a  third, 
and  the  queen  of  diamonds  is  a  fourth  trick. 
In  order  to  est^iblish  his  queen  of  diamonds,  he 
will  call  the  king. 

Neither  third  nor  fourth  hand  can  play  alone, 
as  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  in  no  suit  could 
either  of  them  make  six  tricks ;  they  therefore 
pass. 

The  second  hand  now  says,  *!  play  in  hearts, 
and  call  the  king  of  diamonds.'  Consequently, 
his  partner  is  the  fourth  hand. 

The  lead  being  with  No.  1,  he  leads  a  club, 
say  the  five ;  as  he  has  four,  he  hopes  that  if 
ombre  (that  is,  No  2)  has  the  king,  his  (No.  I's) 
partner  (No.  3)  may  trump  it.  At  all  events, 
No.  1  will  establish  his  queen  and  knaveof  dubs. 
Ombre  sees  at  once  that  No.  1  is  an  adven^ary ; 
had  he  been  his  partner,  he  would  have  shown 
himself  either  by  leading  truinp,  or  the  called 
king  (diamonds).  Ombre,  therefore,  trumps 
with  the  four.  No.  3  throws  the  two,  No.  4 
the  seven. 
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Ombre  now  leads  the  three  of  diamonds  to 
diseorer  his  partner.  No.  3  throws  the  knare ; 
No.  4  the  jdng,  disooreniig  himself;  No.  1 
throws  the  five,  being  the  worst  diamond  in  his 
band. 

Na  4  DOW  leads  the  three  of  tmmps.  This 
pkj  shows  ombre  that  he  has  a  mat,  and  ombre 
knows  it  to  be  spadille  as  he  himself  holds 
Duille  and  basto.  No.  1  is  forced  to  follow 
ioit  with  ponto ;  ombre  plays  basto ;  No.  8 
Uotrns  the  six. 

Offlbn  leads  maniUe;  No.  3  throws  the  five 
Ko.  4  the  king ;  No.  1  small  spade. 

Ombre,  qneen  of  trumps;  No.  3,  the  two; 
Na  4,  seren  of  diamonds  (spadiUe,  in  common 
with  other  mats,  possessing  the  power  of  hold- 
ing vp);  Na  1,  the  four  of  diamonds. 

OaWe,  knare  of  trumps ;  No.  8,  three  of 
dubs;  No.  4,  six  of  diamonds ;  No.  1,  six  of 
dubs. 

The  same  is  now  won.  The  question  re- 
gains whether  ombre  and  his  partner  can  play 
the  TiJe.  Kow  onabre  knows  his  partner  has 
spsdille^  that  is,  one  trick ;  he  himself  has 
three  mora  certain  tncks  in  his  hand;  he 
therefops  declares  to  play  vole,  as  follows : — 

Ombre,  queen  o^  diamonds ;  No.  3,  anything ; 
No.  4,  anything ;  No.  1  follows  suit. 

Ombre^  ace  of  diamonds ;  Nos.  3,  4,  and  1, 
ujthing;  ombre,  king  of  soades;  Nos.  3,  4, 
and  I,  anything ;  and  spadiUe  must  make  re- 
aaining  trick. 

As  to  the  payment : — 

No.  1  receives  from  the  pool  one  counter  for 
Lis  ace  of  hearts ;  he  has  to  pay  to  one  of  his 
adrfnarics  one  counter  for  their  possessing  all 
rlie  mats,  and  two  counters  for  their  playing 

No.  2  (ombre)  receires  from  No.  1  or  3  one 
eoonter  for  mats»  and  two  for  vole.  From  the 
{)ool  one  counter  for  red  ace,  one  for  manille, 
one  for  basto,  one  for  game,  and  two  for  vole. 

No.  8  pays  as  No.  1. 

No.  4  receives  from  1  or  3  as  No.  2 ;  from 
pool,  one  counter  for  qiadille,  one  for  game, 
two  for  vole. 

What  we  have  above  described  is  the  sim- 
f  le  game,  but  it  is  very  customary  to  play  it 
with  a  sU^t  modification,  called  preference. 
Is  this,  one  suit,  namely  hearts,  has  a  pre- 
iieresoe  in  the  nomination  of  trumps ;  thus,  if 
the  dder  hand  has  asked  leave,  the  second 
Wd  (or  after  him  the  third  or  fourth)  may 
aik  him  *  if  it  is  in  hearts,'  and  if  he  says  no, 
theothrr  may  ask  leave  by  preference  in  hearts, 
vhieh  takes  precedes?*'  accordingly.  But  it 
Mt  be  borne  in  mind  that  Btanding  alone 
i&  ny  cnmmoD  suit  always  take  precedence  of 
u  9dt  hafe  in  the  preferred  one.        * 

In  playing  preference,  all  payments,  rewards, 
ud  fafrits,  are  doubled  when  hearts  are  made 

BMtttimei  there  is  a  double  preference,  clubs 
(then  called  moffuT)  being  preferred  over  hearts, 
*^  vfaea  these  are  trumps  all  payments  are 
qvadnplcd. 

It  ii  olao  very  common  to  have  the  option 
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of  purchasing  a  king.  It  may  often  happen 
that  a  player  finds  that  the  possession  of  a 
certain  king,  which  he  has  not^  would  enable 
him  to  play  alone.  In  this  case  he  may  pur- 
chase it  from  the  part^  holding  it,  giving  one 
counter  in  payment  (subject  to  increase  for  pre- 
ference), and  any  card  which  he  can  best  spare 
from  his  hand.  But  if  he  then  win  the  game 
he  only  receives  from  his  adversaries  one 
counter  each,  instead  of  two. 

We  advise  the  adoption  of  single  preference, 
and  the  purchased  king,  as  giving  additional 
interest  and  variety  to  the  game,  wiuiout  adding 
to  its  difficulty. 

The  celebrated  game  described  in  Pope's 
Bape  of  the  Lock  was  a  modification  of 
Quadrille. 

Qaa4lrliiwarlant.    IInvabiant.] 

^uadrlpennates  (Lat.  quatuor;  penna, 
a  wing).  The  name  of  a  section  of  Anelytrous 
insects,  including  those  which  have  four  wings. 

QaaOiiplanar  Ooordliiates.  [Coordi- 
nates.] 

Quadiireme  (Lat.  quadrirenus,  from  qua- 
tuor, and  remus,  an  oar).  A  ship  of  war  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans; 
so  called  because  it  had  four  banks  of  oars. 
[Galley.] 

Qnadiiaulcates  (Lat  quatuor,  and  sulcus, 
a  furrow).  A  name  appli^  to  those  Ungulate 
quadrupeds  in  which  the  hoof  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  corresponding  to  the  four  digits  of 
the  Artiodactyle  foot. 

Quadiivliiiii  (Lat).  In  the  language  of 
the  schools,  the  four  lesser  arts — arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  (Hallam^ 
Literary  History,  pt  i.  ch.  i.  §  3.)    [Tbivium.] 

Qnadnimaaa  (Lat  quatuor,  four,  and 
manus,  hand).  The  name  of  an  order  of  Mam- 
mals, comprehending  those  in  which  the  four 
extremities  are  terminated  by  a  hand ;  as  the 
ape,  baboon,  &c.  The  hinder  extremities  are 
always  terminated  by  more  perfect  hands  than 
the  fore  extremities,  in  which  the  thumb  is 
sometimes  wanting,  or,  as  in  the  South  American 
monkeys,  incapable  of  being  opposed  to  the 
other  digits. 

Qiuulropeito  (Lat.  quadrupes,  from  qua- 
tuor four,  and  pes,  afoot).  All  Vertebrate  ani- 
mals with  four  extremities  fitted  for  terrestpal 
progression  were  formerly  so  called,  the  scaly 
reptiles  being  distinguished,  as  oviparous  qua- 
drnpeds,  from  the  hairy  warm-blooded  vivipa- 
rous four-footed  mammals.  .But  as  there  are 
both  reptiles  and  mammalia  which  have  onlv 
two  legs,  and  as  those  of  both  classes  which 
agree  in  having  four  legs  difier  essentially 
in  the  important  characters  on  which  classifi- 
catory  distinctions  are  now  founded,  the  term 
quadruped  is  no  longer  used  in  a  strict  zoo- 
logical sense  as  indicative  of  a  particular 
group  of  animals. 

Quadruple  (Lat.  quadruplus).  In  Arithme- 
tic, fourfold ;  the  product  of  any  magnitude  or 
quantity  multiplied  by  4. 

Qaaeator  (Lat).  In  Roman  Antiquities,  the 
name  of  two  distinct  classes  of  public  officer^. 
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According  to  Varro,  they  were  so  called  *  a 
quserendo,  qui  conquirerent  publicas  pecunias 
et  maleficia/  The  former,  who  collected  the 
public  reyenues,  were  called  qvastores  classid ; 
the  latter,  as  public  accusers  or  prosecutors  in 
criminal  cases,  were  known  as  quastores  parri- 
eidii.  At  first,  like  other  offices,  the  quaestor^ 
ship  was  confined  to  the  patricians,  and  only  after 
a  severe  struggle  laid  open  to  the  plebeians ;  but 
beyond  this  broad  fact,  nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  from  the  traditions  em- 
bodied in  the  writings  of  non- contemporary  his- 
torians. According  to  some  writers,  two  quaes- 
tors were  for  the  first  time  appointed  during  the 
consulship  of  Valerius  and  Lucretius,  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  while  others  speak 
of  the  office  as  having  existed  under  the  kings. 
But  all  these  writers  agree  in  describing  the 
office  as  one  open  only  to  patricians,  and  as 
continuing  so  until  L.  Papinus,  b.  c.  420,  brought 
about  a  compromise  on  the  arrangement  that 
consular  tribunes  should  be  elected  instead  of 
consuls,  and  that  four  quoestors  should  be 
chosen  promiscuously  from  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, the  singular  result  being  that  aU  the 
officers  elected  were  patricians,  and  that  no  ple- 
beian was  elected  quaestor  for  eleven  years  after 
this  time.  An  altogether  different  account  is 
given  by  Tacitus,  who  says  that  they  were 
chosen  first  by  the  kings,  then  by  the  consuls, 
the  election  being  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  people,  by  whom  the  first  military  quaestors 
were  appointed,  the  civil  quaestorship  being 
afterwaras  instituted  for  the  business  at  Home 
when  the  military  quaestors  were  found  unable 
to  deal  with  it  *  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
any  part  of  this  account  with  the  representa- 
tion in  Livy.  Neither  the  transfer  of  the  ap- 
pointment from  the  consuls  to  the  people,  nor 
the  time  when  the  first  quJBstors  were  elected, 
nor  the  priority  of  the  military  to  the  urban 
praetors,  agrees  with  I/iv/s  statements.  In 
this  as  in  other  cases,  the  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  an  ancient  institution,  given  by  different 
writers,  are  wholly  irreconcilable.'  (Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  Credihility  of  Early  Roman  Hist.  ii.  286.) 

Qaaffffa.  The  name  of  a  Solipedous  quad- 
ruped, or  species  of  Equus,  allied  to  the  zebra. 

Qiaaffinlre.  Boggy  ground  saturated  with 
water  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  more  like  mi;d 
than  firm  soil. 

Quail  (Ital.  qitoglia,  Fr.  caille).  A  genus 
of  GhiUinaceous  birds  {CoturniXf  Cuv.),  allied 
to  the  partridge,  but  of  smaller  size,  with  a 
more  slender  beak  and  shorter  tail,  and  with- 
out red  eyebrows  or  spurs. 

Quakers  or  Tiiends.  A  religious  sect^ 
which  arose  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  spread,  by  the 
emigration  of  its  members,  who  were  exposed 
to  many  restrictions  and  to  persecution  in  this 
country,  over  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  Its  founder  was  George  Fox, 
who,  being  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  tenets 
of  the  esttiblished  church  and  those  of  the  Puri- 
tans, attached  to'  himself  various  persons  who 
agreed  with  his  view  of  the  internal  operation 
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of  religion  on  men's  hearts,  conceiving  it  to 
supersede  all  ritual  observances,  and  to  be  in 
no  degree  evidenced  by  them.  The  Quakers, 
therefore,  reject  all  sacraments ;  nor  do  they  ap- 
point an  order  of  ministers,  but  consider  that  the 
instruction  of  their  congregations  may  be  from 
time  to  time  undertaken  by  any  person  of  either  ! 
sex  who  feels  impelled  thereto  by  a  suggestion 
of  the  Spirit  Upon  doctrinal  points,  however, 
they  profess  to  maintain  the  opinions  generally 
received  by  Christian  churches  and  sects. 

This  society  is  distinguished  in  itsintercooriie 
with  the  world  by  great  seriousness  of  deport- 
ment uniform  soberness  in  dress,  and  generally 
by  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  everything  which 
can  encourage  vanity  and  frivolity.    They  aw 
averse  from  all  matters  of  ceremony,  which 
they  conceive  to  have  their  origin  in  fiatteiy 
and  deception.     Their  refusal  to  take  judicial 
oaths  used  formerly  to  subject  them  to  severe 
penalties.     Up  to  the  accession  of  James  II. 
their  history  is  a  series  of  persecutions,  either 
endured   in   common   with  other  dissenteis, 
or  peculiar  to  themselves  in  ccmsequence  of 
their  refusal  to  pay  tithes  and  to  take  oaths. 
Under  James,  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws 
was  rehixed^'  William  Penn,  one  of  the  earliest 
Quakers,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  one  of  that  monarch's  confidential  advisors, 
or,  as  some  pay,  tools,  in  that  matter.    But 
William  III.  was  the  first  prince  who  enacted 
laws  for  their  special  relief.     Under  his  reign 
their  affirmation  was  received  in  lieu  of  oath  in 
judicial  proceedings ;  a  privilege  since  extended 
by  various  Acts  to  Moravians,  Separatiats,  and 
persons  who  have  left  those  societies  but  retain 
conscientious  scruples  to  taking  an  oath.   (For  8 
Journal ;  Barclay  s  Apology ;  and  Sewell's  His- 
tory  of  the  Risty  ^c.  of  the  Quakers,  1722.) 
The  Quakers  of  the  present  day  are  thought  to 
be  a  decreasing  sect.    In  1800  thej  possessed 
413  meeting  houses,  while  the  number  rptume«l 
in  1851  was  only  371.   They  are  most  numcroua 
in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Durham,  OumberlanJ, 
and  Essex.     Small  communities  are  found  in 
parts  of  France,  Germany,  Norway,  the  United 
States,  and  Austrfdia.    (ReUpous  Oenstts  1 85 1 . ) 

Qnaklnr  Bog*.  Peat  bog  in  a  growing 
state,  and  so  saturated  with  water  tJbat  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  surface  will  quake  or  shake, 
when  pressed  on  by  the  foot  or  any  other  bo;ly. 
Such  bogs  are  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose  till 
they  are  drained. 

Quality  (Lat.  qualitas,  from  qualis,  of 
what  sort).  In  the  philosophy  of  Kaut>  the 
second  category  (there  being  lour  in  all),  com- 
prising the  notions  of  existence  or  reality,  non- 
existence or  negation,  and  limitation. 

Quality.  In  Logic,  a  di\nsiou  of  proposi- 
tions, founded  on  their  affirmative  or  negative 
character. 

Quality.  In  Physics,  some  property  or  af- 
fection of  bodies.  Sensible  qualities  are  those 
which  immediately  affect  the  senses ;  as  figure, 
taste,  &c. 

Quantio  (I>at.  quantus,  how  ffreat)^  In  its 
widest  sense  this  term  denotes  a  rational  and 
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intagnl  al^bmical  function.  As,  however,  all  1 
floch  fbncCions  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 1 
salted  irooi  the  substitution  of  unity  in  place  of 
one  of  the  Tariables  of  a  homogeneous  function,  I 
a  quantie  is  usually  understood  to  denote  any 
nUional  integral  homogeneous  function.  The  ! 
term,  which  is  both  eonvenicnt  and  expressive, ' 
wu  introduced  by  Cayley,  and  is  now  in  gene- 
nl  use  amongst  English  mathematicians.  The  i 
espedal  terms  quadric,  cubic,  quarftc,  ^uintic,  i 
&e. .  .  ff*"  are  used  to  denote  quantics  of  the  I 
Mrrai,  ikird^  fourth,  &c.  .  .  n*^  degrees  in  the  \ 
miabies,  and  as  a  fiirther  distinction,  quantics 
ire  said  to  be  binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c. . . 
n-trj  aocording  as  they  contain  ttoo,  three,  four 
&c .  .  or  H  variables.  Thus  a  ternary  quadric 
denotes  arataonal  integral  and  homogeneous 
fonctioo  of  the  fourth  degree  in  three  variables 
or  fiidents.  Aocording  to  the  ordinary  notation 
of  al^bn,  the  most  general  form  of  such  a 
fimetion  vonld  be  denoted  by 

afi-i'bj^  +  a?  +  dy£'¥ezx+fxy, 

tad  aeeording  to  the  notation  of  quantics  by 

(a,b,c,d,e,fXx,y,gy, 

or  ame  simply  by 

when  it  is  wished  to  indicate  rather  than  to  ex- 
pttm  the  eoeffieients.  The  arrow-head  in  the 
above  symbol  denotes  the  ahacnee  of  expressed 
numenod  coefficients  in  the  ordinary  expres- 
sioa  of  the  quantic  In  operating  upon  quan- 
tica,  however,  it  is  usually  more  convenient  to 
aasimie  a  different  general  form,  and 

{a,b,e,d,e,  fXx,y.f"f 
denotes  that  the  several  terms  of  the  quadric 
are  affected  with  the  same  numerical  coefficients 
as  are  the  like  terms  in  the  developement  of 
{x^if^gf,  [MmunNOioAL  Thsobbh.]  The 
tiilinear  equatioa  of  a  curve,  or  the  quadri- 
I>lattar  one  of  a  sur&ce  being  a  quantic, 
the  tenas  qyadric,  cubic,  &e.  ...  are  also  ap- 
plied to  eurvea  and  surfasoes  of  the  second,  third 
&c  .  .  orders  respectively.  Prof.  Cayley's 
QBgiiial  memoirs  on  Quantics  will  be  found 
ia  the  PhUoMophical  Transactions  for  1864  and 
labieqiBent  years. 

ttSgr  (iMt.  quantitas).    A  property  of 
capable  of  being  increased  or  di- 

QoantitTy  is  distinguished  into  con- 
tiaaud  and  discrete.  It  is  continued  when  the 
psits  are  oonnectcd  together,  and  is  then  called 
■s^tude,  which  is  the  object  of  geometry. 
It  IS  discrete  when  the  parts  have  an  un- 
coaaeeted  and  independent  existence,  forming 
■ahitade  or  number,  which  is  the  object  of 
■odmetlc.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body 
ii  termed  its  Mass  ;  the  quantity  of  motion  it 

pOBSeSSU  its  MOMHKTVM. 

QcAVRTT.  In  Logic,  the  extent  to  which 
the  predicate  in  a  proposition  is  asserted  of  the 
nlgeei.  If  it  be  asserted  of  the  whole  (aU,  none), 
the  proootttion  is  universal.  If  it  be  asserted  of 
pvt  oiur  (some),  the  proposition  is  particular 
A  BiBgakr  prcmosition  is  regarded  as  universal. 
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QuAMTmr.  In  Prosody,  the  amount  of 
time  in  a  syllable.  Syllables  are  either  short 
or  long ;  the  former  being  the  unit  or  smallest 
measure  of  time,  the  latter  consisting  of  two 
times.  This  distinction  is  clearly  marked  in  • 
the  ancient  languages ;  in  which  some  syllables 
are  necessarily  long  or  short  by  position,  others 
by  the  nature  of  the  vowels  which  they  contain, 
and  some  common,  or  susceptible  of  being 
sounded  as  long  or  short,  according  to  certain 
rules  of  elegance  or  convenience.  The  whole 
metrical  system  of  the  ancient  languages  is 
founded  on  quantity.  In  most  modem  lan- 
guages there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  quantity, 
as  distinct  from  emphasis,  or  accent ;  the  long 
syllables  being  those  which  receive  the  arsis,  the 
short  those  which  receive  the  thesis.  In  the 
German  language,  however,  critics  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  conventional  system  of 
quantity,  and  thus  to  adapt  that  language  to 
regular  versification  in  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  metres.    [Rhythm  ;  Metre.] 

Qnaqaawemal  Dip  (Lat.  quaqua,  where- 
soever, and  versus,  tum^).  When  deposits 
have  been  lifted  up  by  elevatory  force  acting 
at  a  single  point,  they  assume  a  dome-like  fonn, 
and  the  beds  dip  in  every  direction  from  this 
central  elevated  point  Such  dip  is  called  qtui- 
quaversal.    [Dip  and  Strike.] 

Qaarantlne.  A  period  of  time  of  variable 
length,  during  which  a  vessel  from  certain  coasts 
or  ports,  said  or  supposed  to  be  infected  with 
certain  diseases,  is  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  the  shore,  except  under  particular  restric- 
tions. A  ship  in  quarantine  carries  a  yellow  flag 
at  the  main  ;  and  when  released  from  this  con- 
dition, she  is  said  to  obtain  pratique.  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  Ital.  ^uaranto,/9r/|y,  it  being 
generally  supposed  that  if  no  infectious  diseuse 
break  out  within  forty  days  or  six  weeks,  no 
further  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Venetians  were  the  first  to 
adopt  regulations  for  guarding  against  the 
introduction  of  infected  persons  into  their 
ports ;  but  there  is  now  no  ci^lised  country  in 
which  it  is  not  more  or  less  practised.  Of  late 
years  the  rapidity  of  steam  communication,  the 
great  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condiHon  of 
Uie  people,  the  progress  of  chemical  science, 
which  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  powerful  dis- 
infectants, and  perhaps  the  scepticism  with 
which  many  received  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  infection  have  been  encountered  by  some 
physiologists,  have  led  to  the  gradual  relaxa- 
tion of  quarantine  laws  ;  and  now,  although  the 
power  to  impose  it  rests  with  the  crown,  quaran- 
tine is  rarely  demanded  in  British  ports.  (For 
full  particidars  on  the  history  and  policy  of 
quarantine,  see  the  Com.  Diet.) 

QuARAMTiKE.  In  Law,  the  forty  days  durinff 
which  a  widow  is,  by  Magna  Charta,  entitled 
to  reside  in  her  husband  s  capital  messuage 
after  his  death.  During  this  time  her  dower 
'  shall  be  assigned.  [Dowf.k.] 
I  <|vare  Zmpedlt  (Lat.)*  In  Law,  the  ordi- 
nary action  to  establish  the  right  of  a  patron 
!  to  present  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  when 
'  x2 
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his  title  to  do  so  ia  disputed.  The  action  is 
hrought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
proc«iure  relating  to  it  has  recently  been  sim- 
pliaed  by  stat.  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  126. 

Quarrel  (Mod.  Lat.  quadrellus,  Fr.  carrean). 
The  arrow  or  bolt  for  the  crossbow  in  medisBTal 
warfare.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  four- 
sided  pyramidal  form  of  the  head. 

Qnanyliiir  (Fr.  carrier©).  The  process  of 
removing  valuable  mineral  produce  from  the 
earth  when  it  can  be  got  at  without  sinking 
pits  or  driving  tunnels  into  the  interior.  It 
13  generally  the  mode  adopted  for  obtaining 
marble,  building  stone,  road  metal,  slate,  chalk, 
&c,  but  is  occasionally  adopted  for  metalliferous 
minerals  and  coal.  Large  quarries  of  iron- 
stone are  worked  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  near 
Malaga  in  Spain,  and  in  many  other  places. 
Cotvl  has  often  been  quarried  in  England,  and 
is  generally  so  obtained  from  some  of  the  thick 
beds  in  the  centre  of  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  valuable  stones  are  obtained  by 
tunnels.  This  is  the  case  on  a  very  large 
scale  with  the  Bath  and  Caen  stones. 

The  first  operation  in  quarrying  is  to  remove 
the  head  of  rubbish  and  vegetable  soil,  and  it 
is  evident  that  for  this,  and  for  the  placing  of 
such  waste  material  as  may  be  produced  in 
quarrying,  either  a  large  space  is  needed  or 
these  matters  must  be  got  nd  of  in  some  other 
way.  Many  quarries  are  opened  on  hill- sides 
ana  on  difis  near  the  sea,  there  being  in  either 
case  conveniences  for  removal  of  waste. 

In  working  a  quany  extensively  it  is  usual 
to  work  in  several  stages  one  above  another. 
In  this  way  many  hxmdred  men  can  be  em- 
ployed at  once.  For  removing  the  stone,  blast- 
ing is  generally  resorted  to.  This  involves 
some  danger,  and  shelter  for  the  men  during 
a  blast  is  very  desirable.  Slate  affords  the 
hirgest  and  most  valuable  quarries  in  the  world. 

Quart  (Lat.  qnartuB,  fourth).  A  measure 
of  capacity,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon. 
The  word  was  also  used  during  the  middle  ages 
to  denote  the  fourth  part  of  the  tun,  i.e.  63 
gallons.     [Mbasxjbbs.] 

Quartan  (Lat.  quartana,  sc.  febris).  A 
species  of  intermittent  fever  or  ague.  The 
interval  between  the  attacks  is  only  two  whole 
days,  nosologists  having  chosen  to  reckon  the 
day  of  attack  and  the  day  of  recurrence,  so 
counting  four  days,  and  giving  the  name  ac- 
cordingly.    [AOUE.] 

QnartattoD.  This  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  separation  of  silver  from  gold  by 
means  of  nitric  acid.  To  extract  the  whole  of 
the  silver  from  gold  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  at  least 
three  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  otherwise 
the  gold  protects  the  silver  from  the  action  of 
the  acid;  so  that,  in  thus  separating  these 
metals,  it  was  customary  where  gold  greatly 
predominated  to  add  silver  till  it  constituted 
at  loAst  tbree-fourths  of  the  alloy.  This 
sepamtion  of  gold  from  silver  is  now  effected 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

Quarter  (Lat.  quartus).  The  fourth  part 
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j  of  anything.  As  a  term  of  weight,  this  word 
denotes  the  fourth  of  a  hundredweight,  or 
'  twenty-eight  pounds. 

I      QuABTEB.    As  a  dry  measure,  quarter  is  a 

'  term  apparently  of  foreign  origin,  and  pro- 

'  bably  Norman.    It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is 

I  the  fourth  part  of  some  measure  which  has  been 

long  disused,  or  whether  the  word  is  connected 

with  a  division  of  land  also  known  by  the 

name.     (Bucange.) 

Quarter.  The  after  part  of  the  ship*a  side, 
comprising  about  one-fifth  of  her  total  length. 
On  the  ^uartery  implies  the  bearing  or  position 
of  an  object  seen  between  aft  and  abeam. 

Quarter  l^ays.  The  days  usually  regarded 
in  England  and  most  Continental  countries 
(but  not  in  Scotland)  as  beginning  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year.  They  are :  1.  Lady  Day 
(March  25);  2.  Midsummer  Day  (June  24); 
3.  Michaelmas  Day  (September'  29) ;  and  4. 
Christmas  Day  (December  25). 

Quarter  l^eok.  The  portion  of  the  upper- 
most deck  of  a  ship  between  the  main  and 
mizen  masts  when  there  is  a  poop,  but  when 
there  is  no  poop  extending  from  the  mainmast 
to  the  stem.  This  is  the  parade  in  men-of-war. 
Quarter  Bound.  In  Architecture.  [Echi- 
nus; OVOLO.] 

Quarter   Sesaloiia  of  the  Peaoe.    In 

Law,  a  court  held  by  two  justices  at  least,  one 
of  whom  must  be  of  the  quorum,  (quarterly,  in 
every  county.  Its  jurisdiction,  originally  con- 
finedf  to  matters  toudbing  the  breach  of  the  peace 
only,  has  been  extended  by  various  statutes  too 
numerous  to  be  cit«d  here.  The  criminal  ju- 
risdiction is  principally  defined  by  stat.  5  &  6 
Vict.  c.  38,  and  may  be  said  to  extend  gene- 
rally to  the  smaller  misdemeanours  and  fe- 
lonies, but  with  numerous  exceptions.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  in  matters 
relating  to  the  settlement  and  relief  of  the  poor, 
highways,  bastardy,  &c.,  in  most  of  which  ca8(^ 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bejich. 
[Justices  of  thb  Peace.]  The  administration 
of  the  county  rates  also  belongs  to  the  quarter 
sessions.  Quarter  sessions  in  boroughs,,  since 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  are  held  by  the 
recorders. 

Quarter  aightm.  In  Gunnery,  sights  on 
the  sides  of  a  smooth-bored  gun,  consisting  of 
notches  on  the  base  ring,  the  lowest  of  which 
forms,  with  a  notch  on  the  side  of  the  swell  of 
the  muzzle,  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  othecs 
forming  lines  inclined  to  the  first  at  angles 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  three  degrees. 

Quarters.  The  stations  of  a  ship*s  crew  in 
time  of  action,  to  which  they  are  summoned  by 
beat  of  drum,  or  by  the  boatswain's  pipe. 

Quarters.  In  Military  language,  the  room 
or  rooms  in  barracks,  or  house,  being  govern- 
ment property,  allotted  to  an  officer  for  his 
accommodation. 

Quarters  and  Quartering  (Fr.  quartiers). 
In  Architecture,  the  upright  posts  in  partitions 
to  which  the  laths  are  nailed.  Quarters  are 
either  single  or  double,  the  former  being  of 
sawn  stuff'  four  inches  broad,  and  two  and  & 
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hilf  or  two  inches  in  thickness;  the  hitter 
being  usiulUj  sawn  to  a  scantling  of  four  inches 
Ki>iUaie.  No  quarters  should  ever  be  more  than 
fourteen  inches  apart  from  ont  to  ont,  even 
«hen  the  spaces  between  them  are  filled  in 
with  what  is  called  brick  nogging.  Quarter- 
ing is  a  term  properly  applied  only  to  an 
H«3emblage  of  quarters,  though  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  to  denote  the  quarters  them- 
selres. 

^taarter-auMter.  In  the  Army,  an  officer 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  die  mmrters 
of  the  soldiers,  and  attend  to  their  clothing, 
ntioDs,  ammunition,  &c.  There  is  a  quarter- 
master attached  to  erery  regiment  of  cavalry, 
l^ttalion  of  infantry,  or  brigade  of  artillery. 

.QcAKTBB-MASTBB.  In  the  Navy,  a  petty 
ofScer,  who,  besides  other  duties  of  super- 
intendence over  the  stowage  of  ballast^  pro- 
visions, &c^  attends  to  the  steering  of  the  ship. 

^KnartflMiuMter-OenerAL  One  of  the 
chief  staff  officers  of  the  army.  His  depart- 
ment is  charged  with  all  orders  relating  to 
the  marching,  embarking,  disembarking,  quar- 
ti>ring,  billeting,  and  cantoning  of  troops; 
encampments,  and  camp  equipage.  There  are 
assistant  and  deputy-assistant  quarter-master- 
generals  of  divisions  and  districts. 

^narterHrtalL  A  weapon  of  defence  ;  so 
called  from  the  manner  of  using  it,  one  hand 
being  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  other 
<i}QaIIy  between  the  middle  and  end. 

^tuaiterlBg'.  In  Heraldry,  the  division  of 
a  shield  by  two  lines,  fess-wise  and  pale-wise, 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  shield.  In  mar- 
shalling, whenever  a  husband  can  place  his 
wife's  arms  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  [Es- 
crrcHBOx],  the  children  may  bear  them  quar- 
terly with  their  own  f  whence  arises  the  great 
variety  of  quarterings  in  the  shields  of  some 
families. 

^|iiart0tte  or  Qpartet  (Ital.  quartetto). 
A  piece  of  music  arranged  for  four  solo  voices 
or  instruments.  Of  the  latter  the  most  cele- 
brated are  arranged  for  two  violins,  a  viola  or 
tenor  violin,  and  a  .violoncello ;  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  composers,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  Haydn,  Mozart»  Beethoven, 
Rombe?g,  8pohr,  Ries,  Onslow,  &c.,  have 
deroted  their  talents  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. 

^Knarttc  In  Algebra,  a  homogimeous  func- 
tion of  the  fourth  degree  in  the  variables  or, 
as  the  latter  are  sometimes  termed,  facients. 
[QrAxnc]  Binary,  ternary,  and  quaternary 
qvartics  have  been  most  studied,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  connection,  respectively,  with 
the  theories  of  equations,  of  curves,  and  of 
snrfsees. 

A  bmary  quartio 

{a,  b,  c,  d,  eXx,  y)\ 
put  equal  to  zero,  gives  riso  to  a  biquadratiu 

equation  in  - .    Its  canonical  form  is 

y 

uid  since  the  equation  corresponding  to  the 
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latter  may  be  solved  as  a  quadratic,  the  solu- 
tion of  a  biquadratic  equation  obviously  resolves 
itself  into  the  reduction  of  the  general  quartic 
to  its  canonical  form.  This  requires,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  solution  of  a  cubic.  [Biquabbatic 
Equation.]  The  two  fundamental  invariants 
of  the  quartic  are 

and 

T=ac«+ 2Acrf-fld*-<?i«-c«, 

which  latter  is  also  the  Catalecticant.  These 
invariants,  for  the  canonical  form,  reduce 
themselves  to  1  +  3;n*  and  m--.«t*  respectively. 
The  coefficient  wi,  therefore,  is  a  root  of  the 
cubic 

4m»-mS  +  T-0. 

Prof.  Sylvester  has  shown  (PAi7.  Mag,  1853) 
that  every  other  invariant  of  a  quartic  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  S  and  T  ;  its  discriminant-, 
for  instance,  is  S'— 27  T*.  Having  determined  m 
from  the  foregoing  cubic  equation,  the  facients 
X  and  y  of  the  canonical  form  are  determined 
by  considering  the  principal  covariant  of  the 
quartic,  which  is  its  Hessian,  H — ^another  quartic 
easily  obtained  from  the  original.  [Hxssian.] 
For  the  canonical  form  the  Hessian  becomes 

«i(ar«+y*)  +  (l-37rt')xV. 
Hence  the  relation  between  the  facients  a*,  y, 
of  the  canonical  form,  and  those  of  the  original 
quartic  U,  may  be  deduced  from  the  equarions 

w(««  +  y<)  +  (l-8m«)*V-'H, 
which  latter  gives  readily 

*»y«(l-9m«)-H-mU, 
and  shows  that 

H-miU,  H-  «»,U,  H-7n,U, 

are  each  perfect  squares,  w,,  m^,  wig,  being  the 
roots  of  the  above  cubic.     But  it  may  be  shown 

further,  that  

(w,— m,)  -v/H— w,U  +  (m3— Jw,)'v'H-w,U 
•       +  (^,  —  m,)  ^/H— W2,U 

is  also  a  perfect  square ;  and  since  it  is  mani- 
festly reduced  to  zero  by  the  hypothesis  U — 0,  its 
square  root  must  be  one  of  the  four  linear  factors 
of  U.  This  elegant  solution  of  a  biquadratic 
was  first  given  by  Prof.  Cayley.  The  remaining 
important  covariant  of  a  quartic  is  the  cubico- 
variant  J  of  the  first  emanant ;  it  is  a  eextic, 
which  for  the  canonical  form  reduces  to 

(l-9m«)jry(ar*-y^). 

Further  details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
Prof.  Cayle/s  memoirs  on  Quantics  in  the  Phil. 
Trans.  1855,  and  in  Dr.  BeXmoiiLS  Higher  Algebra. 
Ternary  Quartice  equated  to  zero,  represent 
quartie  curves  whose  general  properties  have 
been  but  little  investigated.  Such  curves  might 
be  classified  according  to  the  number  of  their 
double  points  or  cusps,  which  can  at  most 
amount  to  three.  [Doublb  Ponrr.l  The  gene- 
ral curve,  which  has  no  such  singularities,  is  of 
the   12th  class,  and  the  curve  which  has  the 
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maximum  ntmiber  of  cusps  (three)  is  ouly  of  as  the  projection  of  a  quadro-ouadro  quartie 
the  3rd  class.  Between  these  extremes  may  j  from  a  point  on  the  curve.  Further,  such  a 
occur  quartie  curves  of  eyeiy  other  class.  One  |  quartie  may  always  be  regarded  as  the  partial 
interesting  case  is  where  the  curve  has  a  triple  |  intersection  of  a  cubic  and  a  quadric  surface 


point,  equivalent  to  three  double  points  [Mui.- 
TTPLB  Point]  ;  ita  class  is  reduced  to  6,  5, 
or  4,  according  as  none,  two,  or  all  three  of  the 
tangents  at  the  triple  point  coincide.  The  gene- 
ral quartie,  of  the  12th  class,  has  24  points  of 
inflexion ;  the  Hessian,  which  passes  through 
them,  being  a  curve  of  the  6th  order.  The  24 
stationary  tangents  at  these  points  of  inflexion 
always  touch  a  curve  of  the  4th  class,  ^he 
general  quartie,  too,  has  28  double  tangents, 
as  was  first  shown,  indirectly,  by  Pliicker,  and 
directly  by  Cayley.  (Crelle's  Jourrud^  vol.  xxxiv.) 
The  equation  of  the  curve  of  the  14th  order 
which  cuts  the  quartie  in  the  56  points  of  con- 


which  have  in  common  a  plane  conic,  and  con- 
versely two  such  surfaces  always  intersect  in  a 
quadro-quadro  quartie  curve. 

There  is,  however,  one  interesting  family  of 
quartie  curves,  through  which  only  one  quadric 
surface,  and  that  a  ruled  surface,  can  be  drawn. 
These  are  called  ex-ctibo  quariics,  A  quadric 
and  a  cubic  surface  which  have  in  common  two 
non-intersecting  right  lines,  always  intersftct  in 
such  a  curve.  For  every  generator  of  the 
quadric  which  does  not  intersect  the  two  com- 
mon lines  must  necessarily  meet  the  cubic,  and 
therefore  the  quartie  curve  under  consideration 
in  three  (real  or  imaginary)  points.     No  second 


tact  of  its  double  tangents  was  given  by  Hesse  |  quadric,   therefore,  could  be  drawn  through 


(Crelle's  Journal^  vol.  xli.)  and  Salmon  (Higher 
Plane  Curves),  Through  the  four  points  of 
contact  of  any  pair  of  double  tangents,  five 
conies  can  be  drawn,  each  of  which  will  pass 
through  the  four  points  of  contact  of  another 
pair.  In  this  manner  315  conies  can  be  found, 
each  of  which  will  pass  through  the  8  points  of 
contact  of  two  purs  of  double  tangents.  Sal- 
mon, in  his  Higher  Plane  Curves,  has  formed  a 
scheme  of  them,  and  Steiner  has  also  examined 
their  relative  positions  and  properties.  (Crelle's 
Journal,  voL  xlix.)  The  subject  is,  however, 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  for  further  in- 
formation the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
papers  of  Cayley,  Hesse,  Salmon,  Jacobi, 
Steiner,  &c.,  in  the  pages  of  Crelle's  Journal, 
Phil,  Trans.,  and  Canwridge  and  Dublin  Ma- 
thematical Joitmal, 

The  best  known  quartie  curves  are  the  Car- 
tesian and  Cassinian  ovals,  the  Lima9on  of 
Pascal,  the  Cardioid,  the  Conchoid  of  Nicomedes, 
and  the  central  pedals  of  Conies,  which  latter 
include  the  Lenmiscata  of  Bernoulli.  Short 
descriptions  of  these  quartics  will  bo  foimd 
under  their  respective  names. 

With  respect  to  non-plane  quartie  curves,  or 
those  which  are  cut  by  every  plane  in  Jour,  real 
or  imaginary,  points,  the  researches  of  Cayley, 
Salmon,  Chasles,  Steiner,  and  others,  have 
made  us  familiar  with  many  interesting  pro- 
perties. "We  can  here  merely  notice  their 
division  into  two  fiimilies :  quadro-quadro 
quartics  and  ex-cubo  quartics,  referriog  the 
reader  for  further  information  to  the  pages  of 
Crelle's  Journal,  of  the  Comptes  Rendus,  and 
gf  Salmon's  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Di- 
mensions. 


such  a  quartie  curve;  for  not  only  it,  bat 
every  other  quartie  which  its  existence  implies, 
would  have  to  cut  all  such  generators  in  three 
points.  An  ex-cubo  quartie  meets  one  set  of 
generators  of  the  quadric  surface  on  which  it 
lies  in  three  points,  and  those  of  tlie  other  set 
in  one.  Its  projection  on  any  plane,  therefore, 
from  a  point  on  the  curve,  is  always  a  cubic 
with  a  double  point ;  its  plane  projection  from 
any  point  in  space  is  a  quartie  with  three 
double  points.  Next  to  the  non-plane  cubic 
the  ex-cubo  quartie  is  the  simplest  of  all  curves 
of  double  curvature,  and  its  points  may  be  con- 
structed linearly,  as  has  been  shown  by  Cre- 
mona (An noli  ai  Matematici,  t.  iv.  1861). 

Quartie  surfaces  have  been  but  litlle  in- 
vestigated. 

Quartile  Aspect.  In  Astrology,  this  term 
denoted  the  aspect  or  appearance  of  two 
planets,  whose  positions  are  at  a  distance  of 
90®  on  the  zodiac. 

Qnartlne.  The  fourth  envelope  of  the 
vegetable  ovule,  beginning  to  count  from  the 
outside. 

Qoartlnvarifuit.     [IirvABiAirr.] 

Quarto.  In  Printing,  a  book  printed  in 
four  leaves,  or  eight  pages.  It  is  abbreviated 
4to. 

QuartoAeolmans  (Lat.  quartns,  and  deci- 
mus,  tenth).  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  name 
applied  to  those  who  celebrated  Easter  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  paschal  moon,  instead 
of  on  the  Sunday  next  following.  This  prac- 
tice was  maintained  by  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians, who  appealed  to  the  personal  authority 
of  St.  John  as  a  sanction  for  their  observing 
the  anniversary  of  the  Jewish  passover  in  Uie 


A  quadro-quadro  quartie  constitutes  the  com-  evening  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
plete  intersection  of  two  quadric  surfaces.  .  of  the  month  Nisan.  But  the  Western  with 
Through  such  a  curve,  therefore,  innumerable  |  some  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  on  the  ground 
quadric  surfaces  can  be  drawn,  amongst  which  j  that  Christ  was  Himself  the  passover,  broke 
will  be  four  cones,  and  an  infinity  of  hyper-   their    fast  for  the  first  time   on  the  great 


boloids  of  one  sheet.  No  right  line  can  meet 
such  a  curve  in  more  than  two  points,  so  that 
the  plane  projection  of  the  quartie  can  at  most 


festival  of  the  resurrection  on  Easter  Sunday. 
These  appealed  to  the  fourth  gospel,  which 
bears  the  name   of  St.  John.     In  his  great 


have  double  points  (it  will  in  general  have  two),  i  quarrel  with  the  Koman  bishop  Victor,  Poly- 
and  may  possibly  be  a  conic   (doubled):   in  |  crates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  (a. d.  190^  grounded 
general,  any  plane  cubic  may  be  considered   his  retention  of  the  Eastern  usage  on  the  un- 
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Tuying  practice  of  Polycarp,  Melito  Philip, 
aod  St  John,  while  no  direct  reference  is  made 
to  the  fourth  gospt-l,  even  by  ApoUiuaris 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  JautMra  observance. 

^oaits.  A  German  term,  now  universally 
adopted  in  scientific  language,  and  commonly 
applied  to  the  purer  varieties  of  silica,  espe- 
eially  to  Bock  CrystaL 

QvMtdto  or  Q;iiarts  Bock*  An  aggre- 
gate rock  consisting  of  quartz  not  absolutely 
crystalline.  It  sometimes  appears  in  strata, 
anldifEers  from  sandstone  in  being  more  olo3cly 
compacted  and  having  a  finer  gram.  It  passes 
into  sandstone  on  one  hadd  and  crystalline 
quits  on  the  other. 

^■as.  A  fermented  liquor  used  in  Russia, 
and  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  meal  and  malt. 

^■aal  (Lat.  as  it  were).  In  the  language 
U  Jvrispnidenee,  this  word,  as  a  prefix,  implies 
that  the  subject  is  something  nearly  related  to, 
but  not  quite  amounting  to,  that  with  which 
it  IB  eompared :  thus,  in  Roman  law,  a  quasi- 
dffict  and  A  quasi-contract  are  often  spoken  of; 
but  it  is  essential  to  remember  tJiat  as  a  quasi- 
itlirt  is  not  a  criminal  offence,  so  a  quasi-con" 
tract  is  no  contract,  express  or  implied,  but 
oalyresembles  one.  *  The  conunonest  sample  is 
th<!  relation  sabsisting  between  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  has  paid  money  to  the  other  through 
miftake.'  Here,  though  morality  raises  a  bond 
of  dnt^  in  the  receiver  to  return  the  money, 
th^^re  IS  no  contract  on  his  part  to  do  so. 
(Maine's  Ancient  Law,  ch.  ix.) 

Qwtmodo.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
C:ilendar,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter;  so 
faUfd  because  the  Introit  for  that  day  begins 
vith  the  words  '  Quasi  modo  geniti  infantes.' 
(1  Pet  ii.  1.)  It  is  also  called  Dominica  in 
albis,  as  being  the  day  on  which  those  who  had 
l<«n  baptized  on  Raster  Sunday  deposited 
thrir  white  robes  in  the  sacristy. 

QaaMta.  The  wood  of  the  Quassia  amara, 
a  native  of  South  America,  and  of  Picrana 
cne^M,  a  tree  found  in  some  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.  It  yields  an  intensely  bitter 
iofnsion,  which  is  used  medicinally  and  is  a 
gocd  vdneLe  for  metallic  salts,  many  of  which 
ai«  decomposed  bv  other  bitter  vegetable  infu- 
sioos.  A  strong  mfnsion  of  quassia,  sweetened 
with  bnnm  sugar,  is  an  effective  poison  for  flies. 

QiiMilBi  QuasHte.  The  bitter  colourless 
mataliiDe  prindpls  of  quassia  wood. 

Q!Batanil4»B  (Lat.  quatemio,  the  number 
four).  Adopting  for  conciseness,  an  expres- 
Mve  term  employed  by  Sir  William  Rowan 
Hiioulton,  the  inventor  of  the  new  science  of 
Svmbolieal  Geometry  known  as  the  Calculus 
0/  QvatemionSf  a  quaternion  may  be  defined  as 
the  metrographie  relation  which  exists  between 
any  two  ri^ht  lines  having  definite  lengths  and 
dlzecdoDs  in  space.  In  what  follows  we  pur- 
pose, solely,  to  convey  a  somewhat  more  accu- 
nteeoDoeption  of  a  quaternion,  and  to  explain 
|n*4y  in  what  manner  it  depends,  as  its  name 
UBpiiea,  npon  four  irreducible  geometrical 
'i^mcBts. 
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I  The  reader  desirous  of  further  information 
must  bH  referred  to  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  i«?- 
turea  on  Quaternions^  Dublin  1 853 ;  to  Dr. 
Salmon's  An.  Geom.  of  Threi'  iJimmsiona ;  or 

]  to  the  recputly  published  Elejuenis  of  Quater- 
nions by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

,  The  operation  of  passing  from  any  point 
0  in  space  to  any  other  point  A  is  termed  a 
vector^  and  denoted  either  by  OA  or  a  single 

'  svmbol  o,  which  must  be  regarded  as  involving 
tne  conceptions  of  length  and  direction,  but  not 

,  of  position  in  space ;  so  that  two  vectors  OA 
and  O'A'  will  be  equal  if  by  simply  moving  the 
line  OA  parallel  to  itself,  until  0  coincides 
with  0',  its  other  extremity  A  falls  upon  A'. 
The  addition  of  vectors  is  defined  by  the  ordi- 
nary equations  OA-^  AC  a=OC,  which  maybe 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  successive 
performance  of  the  operations  OA,  00  is  equi- 
valent to  the  single  operation  0  C.  Thus  the 
diagonal  is  the  geometrical  turn  of  the  coinitial 
sides  of  a  parallelogram  or  of  a  parallelopiped. 
The  reverse  operation  to  AB  is  denoted  by 
—  AB,  and  is  clearly  equivalent  to  BA,  since  by 
the  above  relation 

AB  +  BA=AA=0. 

It  is  now  clear  that  if  t,  j\  k  denote  three  fixed 
and  mutually  rectangular  unit-vectors,  any 
other  vector  p  will  be  expressed  by  ix+jy  +  kz^ 
where  x,  y^  z  are  positive  or  negative  numbers 
(8calars)t  expressing  the  ratios  to  unity  of  the 
ordinary  coordinates  of  the  extremity  of  a 
vector,  equal  to  p,  drawn  from  the  coordinate 
origin.  This  being  premised,  we  proceed  next 
to  the  consideration  of  a  quaternion  or  geo- 
metrical quotient  - ,  where  /3  and  a  are  any  vec- 
a 

tors.  It  is  clear  that  OB  and  0  A  being  any 
ooinitialvectors  equal  to  3  and  a,  this  quaternion 
may  be  represented  by  the  biradial  or  unclosed 
triangle  BOA;  it  may  be  also  written  thus 
O  R 
-—   and  regarded  as  the  operation  necessary 

for  changing  0  A  into  OB,  so  that 

(OB)o..„B. 

Now  this  operation  may  be  resolved  into,  and 
perfectly  defined  by,  two  other  commutative 
operations  of  teim&n  and  verdon ;  viz.  first  a 
stretching  of  0  A  until  it  attains  the  length  of 
0  B,  and  secondly  a  turning  of  the  thus  stretched 
line,  from  left  to  right,  around  a  certain  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  A  OB,  through 
the  angle  a 

6=A0B(<ir). 

A  quaternion  is  thus  seen  to  be  perfectly  de- 
fined by  four  elements,  viz.  the  ordinary  ratio 
of  OB  to  0  A,  the  two  angles  which  define  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  and  the  angle  0, 

To  illustrate  this  still  further,  however,  we 
remark  that  the  representative  biradial  of  a 
quaternion  may  have  its  sides  lengthened  or 
shortened  as  we  please  provided  their  ratio  re- 
mains the  same,  may  be  transported  into  any 
parallel  plane,  and  turned  in  any  muuuer  in 
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4hat  plane.     Again,  if  the  multiplication  of 


two  coinitial  quaternions 
equation 

qc    OB 
OB'  OA 


be  defined   by  the 
00 


the  products  — 

y 


?and? 


.  -  of  any  two  qua- 
7 


temions  whatever  may  be  thus  exhibited. 


Another  method  of  resolving  a  quatemiim 
results  from  the  following  d^nition  of  the 
addition  of  quaternions : 

OB  +  OC  _0D 
OA' 


OB   qc 

OA    OA* 


OA 


where  OD  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelograin 
whose  sides  are  O  B  and  0  C.    As  aparticukr  case 
of  the  double  application  of  tiiis  definition  it 
e  thns  exhibited.  ^\i  readily  be  seen  that  any  rectangular  qua- 

Let  the  vectors  aand^  ;  temion  whatever  may  be  resolved  into  a  sum 
be  jparallel  to  the  plane  t  ^f  ^hree  rectanguUr  quaternions  in  the  fixed 
G' 0  E  F,  and  7  and  a  to  pi^nes  of  the  mutuaUy  rectangular  vectors  t,>,  k. 

Again,  any  quaternion  « ._-.  may  by  projecting 
OA 


then 


and 


8 

y 


GOE'F;  and,  having 
taken  any  point  F  in 
the  intersection  of  these 
planes,  let 

OF    OG'     3 
bE"OF  "a' 
and 

OG    OF      a^ 

0f"0E'*7, 
OG    OF     OG 

'Of*  oe"oe 

OG'    OF     OG' 
OF  '  OE'^OE' 


These  products,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  equal ; 
for  although  the  ordinary  ratios  OG  :  OE  and 
OG'  :  01^  are  equal,  as  well  as  the  angles 
EOG  and  E'OG',  the  planes  of  the  respective 
biradials  have  not  the  same  aspect  In  the 
multiplication  of  quaternions,  therefore,  the 
order  of  the  factors  must  be  regarded.  If  the 
angles  EOF^FOG'and  E'OF=FOGwere 
all  right  angles,  in  other  words  if  the  factors 

'  -  were  rectangular  guaiemions,  then  al- 
though the  biradials  EOG  and  E'OG' would 
be  in  the  same  plane,  the  roUitions  would  be  of 
an  opposite  character;  two  such  quaternions 
are  termed  cof\jugate.  If  the  planes  of  the 
quaternions  were  also  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  we  should  have 

/3    «__«    a 

a  *  7"     7  *  a 

An  ordinary  signless  number  may  clearly  be 
represented  by  a  quaternion,  i.e.  by  the  quo- 
tient of  two  like-directed  vectors.  Now  since, 
by  definition, 

a    fi'  a 

we  may,  on  supposing  the  perfectly  arbitrary 
vector  /3  to  have  the  same  length  as  a  and  the 
same  direction  as  y,  or  the  same  length  as  7 
and  the  same  direction  as  a,  write 

^^e)•^(^-^0•^e). 

where  the  tensor  T  is  represented  by  a  pure 
number,  and  merely  stretches,  whilst  the  versor 
U  turns  without  alteration  of  length.  This 
illustrates  the  resolution  of  a  quaternion  into 
the  product  of  its  tensor  and  versor. 
168 


where  the  quaternion  S(^)^ 


OD  upon  the  line  of  0  A  and 
upon  a  line  perpendicular 
thereto,  be  expressed  in  the 
form 

fir-S(2)  +  V(2), 

^resolves  itself 

OA 

into  A  positive  or  neaative  ntnnber  or  tnc^oa, 
and  is  called  the  scalar  of  q,  whilst  the  quater- 
nion V  (q)  =  — —  is  rectangular  and  receiTee 

the  name  of  the  vector  of  q  because,  as  will  be 
presently  apparent^  a  rectangular  quatemiou 
may  always  oe  represented  by  a  vector,  con- 
sidered as  an  axis  of  right-handed  rotation, 
whose  length  is  equal  to  as  many  linear  units 
as  the  tensor  of  the  quaternion  contains 
numerical  ones. 

In  fact^  if  I,  J,  K,  represent  rectangular  ver- 
sors  (quaternions  with  unit  tensors)  whose  planes 
are  respectively  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  redr 
angular  unit-vectors  t,^,  k,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  from  the  foregoing  principles 

IJ--JI«K,  JK--KJ-I,  KI--  IK=J, 
each  of  which  equations  expresses  the  equiva- 
lence of  certain  operations.    It  is  also  evident, 
by  operating  upon  the  sttbjscts  i,j\  k,  that 
Ij Ji^k,  J*--K^«f,  K*--U'-/ 

These  equations  have  precisely  the  same 
forms  as  the  foregoing  ones,  so  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  rectangular  versors  I,  J,  K, 
and  the  corresponding  unit- vectors  i^j,  k,  need 
no  longer  be  retained.  When  we  please,  there- 
fore, the  symbols  i,j\  k,  may  be  regarded  as 
operative  ones  which  combine  aeoordine  to 
peculiar  laws,  all  of  which  are  expressed  by 
the  equations 

Now,  since  every  rectangular  quaternion  may 
be  resolved  into  a  sum  of  three  rectangular 
quaternions  in  the  coordinate  planes,  the  qua- 
ternion \(q)  above  considered  may  be  expressed 
in  the  form 

xi+yj  +  zk, 

where  x ,  y,  r,  are  positive  or  ne|^tive  nnmbors ; 
so  that,  denoting  by  cv  the  positive  or  nogattve 
number  S(g),  we  have  the  following  irnxiudble 
expression  for  a  quaternion 

q^m  +  xii-yj  +  £k. 
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QUEEN 


We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  applications '  ture  and  diyneefl,  aa  in  docks  or  harbours,  the 
of  Qnatemions  to  Geometry  and  Mechanics,   thickness   to  be    given    to    the    quay   walls 


and  most  dose  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  elements  of  the  calculus  with,  the  remark 
that,  in  it,  V^l  is  the  general  symbol  of  rota- 


should,  on  the  arerage,  be  at  least  one-half 
the  height. 
Qneen  (A-Sox.  cwen,  Gr.  ywfi ;  for  the 


tion  through  a  right  angle,  and  that  the  decom- 1  history  ot  the  root,  see  Lanouaob).  1.  A 
position  of  a  quaternion  into  its  scalar  arfd  female  sovereign ;  entiUed  quern  recant,  ov 
vector  parts  at  once  leads  to  an  expression  of ,  q^^  regent.  She  has,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
the  form  same  power,  prerogatives,  &c.,  as  a  king,  which 

-    —  /-^-  a  J-    / — i  «•«  a\  «  expressly  declared  by  stat.  1  Mar.  I.  st.  3.  c. 

y-»(C08fl  +  y-lsme),  '.      xn  France,  where  females  do  not  succeed  to 

where  WIS  a  pure  number,  and  « the  angle  of  ^y^^  i}3ione,  the  title  queen  rtgtnt  has  been 
thei^natermon;  whenceitwillbe  readily  under-  Wg^^^^  ^^  ^^  mothers  ofkings  holding  sovereign 
I  may  be  iJso  represented   authority,  or  a  portion  of  it,  during  the  minority 


stood  that  a  auatemion  i    ^ 

as  a  fomer  of  a  vector,  considered  as  a  rectan- 


of  their  sons ;  as  Catherine  de  Mddicis  in  the 


gularversor.    As  in  ordinaiy  algebra,  however,  |  ^^      ^^  Frauds  U. ;  Mary  de  M^ds,  in  that 

this  ff^bol  v'—  1  sometimes  denotes,  in  the  of  Louis  XIII. 

2.  Que(^  Coneort.  The  wife  of  a  king.  Her 
rights  and  dignities  (in  England,  as  well  as 
most  other  countries)  appear  to  be  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  the  '  Augusta,*  or 
Piissima  regina  ooi\jux  divi  imperatoris,  in  im- 
perial Rome.    The  English  queen,  like  the 


Caleolns  of  Quateznioos,  an  impossible  opera- 
tion. It  then  givea  rise  to  what  are  termed 
hiquattmionSy  for  a  definition  of  which,  however, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  writings  of 
their  eminent  inventor. 
^BStraln  (Ital.  quattrino).    In  Poetry,  a 


piece  condsting  of  four  verses,  the  rhymes  being   Boman  empress,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  grant 
Qfliially  alternate,   but   sometimes,  especially   from  her  husband,  or  making  one  to  nim ; 


in  French  poetry,  intermixed,  the  first  and 
fourth,  second  and  third,  rhyming  together. 

Qitttrefoll  (Lat^  quatuor,  four,  and  fo- 
limn,  a  leqf).  In  Heraldry  and  in  Mediaeval 
Sculpture,  a  flower  of  four  leaves  (quatre 
femlles). 

^BSttrooentlsino    (Ital.  quattro  cento). 


therein  differing  from  all  other  wives.  She 
can  also  purchase  and  convey  land,  &c,  without 
his  concurrence ;  and  sue  and  be  sued  alone : 
in  short,  she  is  looked  upon  in  all  legal  pro- 
ceeding as  a  feme  sole.  But,  except  where 
she  enjoys  specific  exemptions,  she  is  only  on 
a  footing  with  other  subjects ;  and  this  also  is 


A  term  expr688ing  the  peculiar  or  diaracteristic  according  to  the  Boman  maxim,  *Angusta 
taste  or  so-called  jmrism  in  art,  prevailing  in  legibus  soluta  non  est'  By  the  Statute  of 
Ita!^  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Hard  and  rigid  I  Treasons,  25  Edw.  III.,  to  compass  or  imagine 
in  Its  manner,  podtive  in  its  colouring,  but  the  death  of  the  king's  companion,  and  also  to 
predominating  in  sentiment ;  yet  ssthetically  |  violate  and  defile  her,  is  treason.  The  queen, 
very  imperfect^  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  Gin-  i  if  accused  of  treason  herself,  is  tried  by  the 
qnecento  to  have  supplied  the  Aesthetic  qualities  peers  of  parliament;  as  Anne  Boleyn  in  28 
▼anting  in  the  art  of  this  period,  and  to  have  Hen.  YIII.  The  consort  of  George  IV.  was 
reformed  ita  technical  deficiendes,  the  sensuous  '  proceeded  against  by  the  method  of  a  bill  of 
being  made  coordinate  with  the  sentimental,  pains  and  penalties.  Queen-gold  was  a  duty 
[CiKQVRCEKTo.l  |  amounting  to  one  fnll  tenth  of  the  value  of 

^iWTer.  In  Mudc,  a  character,  ^,  whose  fines,  &c.  on  grants  by  the  crown,  anciently 
measure  is  equal  to  half  a  crotchet,  or  one-  due  to  the  queen ;  which  Charles  I.  purchased 
nghtii  of  a  semibreve.  J  of  his  consort  Henrietta,  in  1635,  for  10,000/., 

Qiuiy  (Fr.  quai,  Dutch  kaai).  An  artifidal ,  but  which  was  not  revived  after  the  Eestoration. 
laadine  place,  to  enable  ships  which  could  not  j  The  queen  consort  has  a  separate  household, 
otherwise  approach  the  shore  to  take  in  or  dis-  .  condsting  of  six  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  a 
embark  their  cargoes  without  the  intervention  !  chamberlain,  vice-chamberlain,  mistress  of  the 


of  small  hoata. 

ff^Mj  WUL  A  wall  forming  the  support 
of  ground  left  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of 
the  roadway,  or  waterway,  of  the  surrounding 
rarface ;  thus  the  walls  of  a  platform  or  of  a 
dock,  or  pier,  are  said  to  be  the  quay  waUs, 
iiRtpective  of  the  nature  of  the  element  whose 


robes,  master  of  the  horse,  and  three  equerries, 
attorney  and  solidtor  general,  ^c, 

3.  Qwen  Bowaaer.  The  widow  of  a  deceased 
king.  She  continues  to  eiyoy  most  of  the 
privileges  which  belonged  to  her  as  queen  con- 
sort. Nor  did  she,  in  ancient  tiroes,  lose  her 
dignity  on  remarriage;  for  Catherine,  queen 


foice  they  have  to  resist    The  thickness  of  dowager  of  Henry  V.,  after  she  had  married 


quay  walls,  however,  depends  greatly  upon  this 
condition,  which  will  be  found  discussed  under 
BnAixDca  Wiix.  It  may  suffice  here  to  men- 
tion that  in  the  case  of  walls  intended  to 
protect  the  earthwork  left  behind  a  quay 
wall  orected  in  dry  ground,  a  thickness  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  height  would,  on  the 
avenge,  be  snffident ;  but  that,  in  the  case  of 
rarthvork  exposed  to  alternations  of  mois- 
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Owen  Tudor,  maintained  an  action  by  the  name 
of  Catherine  queen  of  England.  But  it  is  held 
that  no  man  can  marry  a  queen  dowager  with- 
out special  license  from  the  king,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods,  accoi-ding  to  an 
Act  of  6  Hen.  VI.,  which,  however,  is  not  printed 
among  the  statutes.  The  revenue  of  a  queen 
dowager  is  settled  by  statute.  By  1  &  2  Wm. 
IV.  c.  11,  that  king  was  empowered  to  settle 
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QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY 

100,000/.  per  annTOn  on  his  queen,  to  commence 
at  his  deceutie. 

4.  Queen  Mother.  A  queen  dovager  who  is 
also  mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

Queen  Aime'sBoimtj'.  [Bomnr,  Qdesn 
Amm's.] 

Q;aeen  Post*  In  Architecture,  an  upright 
post  in  a  roof  for  suspending  the  beam  when 
the  principal  rafters  do  not  meet  in  the  head 
of  the  king  post  A  queen-post  roof  is  employed 
whenever  the  span  of  the  assemblage  is  above 
forty  feet ;  it  makes,  in  fact,  an  arch  of  the 
timber.    [Roof.] 

Qoeen's  Advocate.    [King's  Advocate.] 

Q;aeen*s  Benoli.    [Kino's  Bench.] 

Queen's  OounseL  It  has  been  custom- 
aiy  for  a  long  period  to  appoint  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  to  be  the  standing 
counsel  of  the  crown.  This  practice  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  has  been  gradually  extended  until  the 
position  of  a  queen's  counsel  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  professional  rank  which  any  bar- 
rister of  a  certain  eminence  may  claim  almost 
as  of  right.  The  functions  of  queen's  counsel 
as  representing  the  crown  by  virtue  of  their 
office  are  now  merely  honorary,  though  they 
formerly  received  a  small  salary  by  way  of 
retainer.  They  recjive  the  usual  fees  if  re- 
tained on  behalf  of  the  crown  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion.  They  cannot  be  employed  in 
any  cause  against  the  crown  without  a  special 
license,  which  is  never  refused,  but  which  in- 
volves an  expense  of  about  9/.  on  each  occasion. 
As  the  crown  is  the  nominal  prosecutor  in 
criminal  proceedings,  no  queen's  counsel  can 
defend  a  prisoner  without  a  license,  a  circum- 
st^ince  which  has  incidentalljr  a  considerable 
effect  in  preventing  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar  from  practising  in  the  criminal  courts. 
Queen's  counsel  have  a  right  cf  precedence  and 
pre-audience  over  the  other  members  of  the  bar 
(which  constitutes  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
appointment),  and  by  the  etiquette  of  the  pro- 
fession they  are  forbidden  to  conduct  causes, 
or  to  prepare  pleadings  or  other  legal  in- 
struments without  the  assistance  of  a  junior 
counsel.  Their  professional  robes  are  of  silk 
instead  of  stuff  (whence  the  tenn  silk  is  often 
used  to  denote  their  rank).  They  are  usually 
elected  to  be  benchers  of  their  respective  Inns 
of  Court.    [Backers.] 

Queen's  Metal.  An  alloy  intermediate 
between  Britannia  metal  and  pewter,  used  for 
tiie  manufacture  of  common  spoons  and  teapots. 
It  consists  of  nine  parts  of  tin,  one  of  lead,  one 
of  antimony,  and  one  of  bismuth. 

Queen's  Reirulations.  The  regulations 
and  orders  issued  by  the  queen  to  the  army 
(through  the  commander-in-chief,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  issued  through  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  War,  which  are  War  Office  re- 
gulations). They  regulate  tlie  whole  military 
system,  except  in  matters  affecting  finance. 
They  interpret  the  Mutiny  Act  ana  Articles 
of  War  as  regards  military  di$>cipline,  and 
fiu'uish  the  niles  for  th<'  interior  economy  of 
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the  service.  Eveiy  officer  is  required  to  pos- 
sess a  copy,  and  to  make  himself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  them. 

Quellerz.  A  German  term  signifyi ng  brook 
iron-ore^  a  synonym  of  Limonite  or  Bog  Iron-ore. 

Quercitannic  Acid.  The  astringent  prin- 
ciple of  oak  bark.  It  differs  from  the  tannic 
add  of  oak  galls. 

Qnercite  (Lat.  quercus,  an  oak).  A  crys- 
talline saccharine  matter  containod  in  acorns. 

Qaeroitrin.  Quercitric  acid.  The  colour- 
ing matter  of  quercitron  bark.  It  is  a  crystal- 
line, yellow,  bitter  substance. 

Qnerettron  Bark  or  Queroltron  Tine* 
toria.  The  bark  of  the  Quercus  nigra.  This 
valuable  dye  stuff  is  used  in  the  production  of 
some  of  the  most  durable  yellows.  It  contains 
a  yellow  crystallisable  principle,  Qmrcitrin, 
which  is  STHmngly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  rea- 
dily solvea  in  weak  alkalies.  A  decoction  of 
this  bark,  deprived  of  its  tannic  acid  by  a  little 
gelatine,  produces  a  good  yellow  upon  fabrics 
mordanted  with  alumina,  or  various  shades  of 
olive,  with  iron  mordants.  It  is  much  used  in 
calico-printing. 

Quercus  (Lat.).    This  is  the  most  important 
genus  of  trees  found  in  the  cold  countries  of  the 
world,  on  account  of  its  producing  the  various 
kinds  of  timber  called  Oak.    The  species  are 
not-,  however,  confined  to  Europe,  cr  similar 
latitudes,  but  occur  abundantly  in  the  equinoc- 
tial parts  of  Asia  and  America.    It  is  usually 
recognised  by  the  cup  in  which  the  acorn  is 
seated ;  but  in  some  tropical  species  the  acorn 
is  so  small  as  to  be  buri^  in  the  cup,  when  the 
fruit  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  chestnut 
( Caatanea).    The  valuable  Oak  of  Great  Bri ta in 
is  obtained  from  two  native  trees:  the  one  Q. 
pedunculata^  the  long-stalked  or  white  oak ;  the 
other  Q.  aessiliftora,  the  sessile-fruited  or  red 
oak.     Oak  timber  is  affected  very  much  by  soil 
and  climate ;  and  hence  we  hare  oak  of  bad 
quality  from  both  our  native  species.     What  is 
called  wainscot  oak  is  probably  the  timber  of 
Q.  sessUiflora,  grown  rapidly  in  the  dense  forests 
of  Hungary;  by  some  persons,  however,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  furnished  by  an  Oriental  species 
called  Q.  Cem's,  or  the  mossy-cupped.      The 
Msculua  of  Virgil,  the  acorns  of  which  wero 
eatable,  appears  to  have  been  a  sweet-fmited 
variety  of  Q.  aeasiliflora.    Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  Quercus  i7«r,  or  European  oak, 
the  Q.  Suber,  or  cork-tree,  whose  bark  is    in 
such  extensive  use,  and  the  Q.  Ba/hta,  or  Spanish 
Ilex,  whose  acorns  are  sweet  and  eatable,  are 
the  more  important  species.    Those  from  North 
America,  although  fine  trees,  are  inferior  to  tho 
oaks  of  England  as  regards  their  timber,   and 
rex][uire  hotter  summers  than  we  have  in  these 
islands.    Oak  galls  are  produced  upon  Q.  in- 
fecioria,  in  the  Levant,  by  the  puncture  of  a 
cynips.    The  species  of  Quercus  are  excessively 
confused  by  botanists :  but  a  full  popular  acv 
count  of  them  will  be  found  in  Loudon's  Arbtt- 
rttum  Britannhttm,  and  a  scientific  summary 
in  the  sixteenth  volume    of   De    Canclollc'^s 
Prodromus.  For  a  few  popular  details,  see  Oak. 
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QUESTION 

I  (Lat.  questio).  The  application  • 
of  ToBTUBB  to  priaonera  under  criminal  accu-  \ 
sition,  aeeording  to  the  law  of  France  before 
the  SieToltition.  The  question  was  of  two ' 
kinds :  one,  where  strong  evidence,  but  insnf-  i 
firient  of  itself  to  justi^  a  condemnation  to  I 
d«itii,  existed  against  a  prisoner  on  a  capital  j 
dnige ;  he  might  then  be  subjected  to  torture 
to  produoe  confeaaion.  This  was  termed  the 
fiathm^  pripanUoire.  It  was  abolished  by 
an  ordonnance  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1780.  The 
other,  termed  gneiiion  prialable  or  cUfinitiue, 
VIS  applied  to  the  prisoner  when  convicted  of 
a  etpital  offence,  in  order  to  make  him  discover 
Bvppoaed  aeeomplicea.  It  was  abolished  by  the 
Nstiooal  Aaaemoly.  The  preparatory  question 
VIS  abo  of  two  sorts:  one,  avee  rherve  de 
prnmv,  in  which  case,  if  the  criminal  did  not 
confess  mid«r  the  torture,  the  other  evidence 
was  oonsidered  as  stiU  subsisting  against  him, 
so  as  to  justify  his  condemnation  to  some 
lighter  pmiiahment ;  the  other,  mtu  rherv$  de 
prettpBM^  in  which  case,  if  he  persisted  in  his 
denial^  he  was  acquitted  altogether.  It  was  at 
the  option  of  the  judges,  according  to  their  > 
o^ioo  of  the  amount  of  evidence,  to  decide  to ! 
vbidi  of  these  questions  the  accused  should  be 
subjected.  The  modes  of  torture  applied  varied 
in  riaaee,  being  fixed  by  the  several  parlia- 
ments wiUon  their  separate  jurisdictions.  (See 
a  very  carious  dissertation  on  this  horrible 
subject  by  M.  Berriat  Saint-Prix,  Dea  TVibttnaitx 
ft  de  la  BroMttr9  du  Grand  Crimmd  ou  18' 
Bikie,  1869.)  Those  in  common  usejit  Paris 
were,  th«  question  by  water,  which  consisted 
in  stretching  the  limbs  of  the  sufferer  on  a 
board  by  means  of  screws,  and  forcing  him  to 
swallow  laige  quantities  of  water;  and  the 
boucs,  in  which  his  legs  were  enclosed  in  wooden 
eases,  the  whole  tightiv  compressed  with  ropes, 
and  wedges  driven  with  a  mallet  between  the 
two  eases.  The  question  varied  in  degree, 
hnjig  ordinary  or  extraordinary^  at  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  judges.  Children  and  adolescents, 
old  men,  and  women  with  child,  were  excepted 
from  torture  by  the  French  law.  And,  by  an 
offdonnanee  of  1670,  the  second  application  of 
the  qnestion  was  forbidden  in  all  cases.  [Rack  ; 

TOBTTRK.] 

^■swUiiUi   >f  fItfiM,    [Pnxvious  QuBs- 

THWr.] 

^uoatuKiB  (Lat.  qnaestus,  a  seeking).  Pa- 
rodiial  officers  sometimes  appointed  m  large 
parishes  to  assist  the  churchwardens  in  en- 
qnmng-  iato  abuses,  making  presentments,  &c. 

Qot  9ve  Quo  or  Quid  pro  Q;ao  (Lat).  A 
fuBventioDal  term  borrowed  from  the  French, 
who  apply  it  to  an  error  committed  by  mistak- 
ing one  tfaW  or  person  for  another.  In  England 
it  is  nased  afio  in  the  sense  of  an  equivalent 

^■1  Viaa  (Lat  who  a»  toeU),  In  Law,  a 
penal  aetioo,  in  which  half  the  penalty  is  given 
to  ihmercmn  and  the  rest  to  the  informer.  The 
plaintifl^  while  Latin  forms  were  in  use, 
deecribed  himself  as  A.  6.  'qui  tam  pro 
d'^iiiBo  pege  quam  pro  se  ipso ' — ^who  sues  as 
« >  M  for  the  king  as  himself. 
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QUINCtJNX 

Quia  Ibnptorea  (Lat.).  In  English  Law, 
the  designation  (from  its  first  woi3s)  of  the 
statute  18  Edward  I.  (a.  d.  1290)  which  pre- 
vented subinfeudation.     [FstrDAii  Ststbu.] 

Quick  Katoli.    [Match.] 

QaiokUme.     [Libie.] 

QnlcksllTer.     [Mercuat.] 

Qulettsm.  A  name  generally  applied  to 
the  opinions  of  enthusiasts,  who  conceive  the 
great  object  of  religion  to  be  the  absorption  of 
all  human  sentiments  and  passions  into  devout 
contemplation  and  love  of  Qod.  This  idea  has 
found  its  admirers  in  all  ages.  A  sect  called 
by  this  name  [Hbstchasts]  existed  among 
the  religious .  of  Mount  Athos ;  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  given  in  France 
to  a  class  of  devout  persons  with  a  tendencv 
towards  a  higher  spiritual  devotion.  A  Spanish 
priest,  Molinos,  published  at  Rome  a  work 
entitled  The  Spiritual  Guide  (1675),  of  which 
the  ardent  language  attracted  a  miiltitude  of 
partisans.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  de- 
scription of  the  happiness  of  a  soul  reposing  in 
perfect  quiet  on  God,  so  as  to  become  conscious 
of  His  presence  only,  and  untroubled  by  exter- 
nal things.  He  even  advanced  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  the  soul  in  its  highest  state  is 
removed  even  beyond  the  contemplation  of  God 
himself,  and  is  solely  occupied  in  the  passive 
reception  of  divine  influences.  The  work  of 
Molinos  was  afterwards  condemned  on  the 
application  of  the  Jesuits.  Akin  to  the  ideas 
of  Molinos  seem  to  have  been  those  of  the 
^  French  Quietists,  of  whom  Madame  Guyon 
and  Archbishop F^nelon  are  the  most  celebrated. 
I  The  former  was  at  one  time  treated  as  insane  ; 
'  at  another,  she  was  admitted  to  the  intitnacy  of 
I  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  rose  high  in  court 
favour.  F^nelon  praised  her  in  his  treatise 
I  8ur  la  Vie  Intirieure  (1691).  The  writings  of 
,  the  latter  upon  this  subject  were  finally  con- 
i  demned  by  Innocent  XII. ;  and  the  example  of 
the  archbishop  in  submitting  to  the  deciFion 
has  been  dwelt  on  by  pious  writers  as  a  signal 
triumph  of  a  religious  mind.  The  dissolute 
conduct  of  some  hypocritical  priests,  under  the 
pretence  of  inculcating  the  tenets  and  practice 
of  Quietism,  brought  it  eventually  into  disrepute 
more  than  the  repeated  condemnations  of  the 
head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 

Quilted  Armonr.  Armour  formed  of 
soft  material  padded,  and  stitched  at  regular 
intervals,  so  as  to  keep  the  padding  in  its  place. 
This  armour  is  also  called  pourpointed,  and 
was  much  worn  in  the  middle  ages. 

Qolncitea  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  of  a  carmine-red  colour, 
founa  disseminated  in  a  fresh-water  limestone, 
near  Quincey,  in  the  D^partement  du  Cher. 

Qnliieanz.  The  Latin  term  properly  for 
that  disposition  of  five  objects  in  which  they 
are  made  to  occupy  the  four  comers  and  point 
of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  a  square ; 
but  the  word  is  extended  to  any  number  of 
things  so  arranged  in  lines  that  the  members  of 
each  succeeding  line  stand  behind  the  spaces 
between  those  of  the  preceding  one.     Troops 
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QUINDECAGON 

were  frequently  drawn  up  in  this  order,  which 
was  also  a  favonrite  arrangement  for  planta- 
tions of  Tines. 

Qolndecaffon.  In  Geometry,  a  plane 
figure  bounded  by  fifteen  sides.  The  regular 
quiudecagon  is  inscribable  in  a  circle  by  ele- 
mentary geometry.     {Eudid,  book  iv.) 

QulndeoeniTlrl.  Eoman  magistrates, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  and  to 
consult  the  Sibylline  books. 

Qalnia  or  Quinine.  An  alkaline  base 
obtained  chiefly  from  yellow  bark,  Cinchona 
Calisayat  and  other  species.  This  substance, 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  forms  the  std- 
phate  of  quinine,  now  extensively  used  as  a 
medicine,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  yarious 
forms  of  Peruvian  bark.  To  obtain  quinine, 
bruised  yellow  bark  is  boiled  in  repeated  por- 
tions of  water,  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  till 
all  its  soluble  matters  are  extracted ;  a  little  ex- 
tesa  of  quicklime  is  then  added  to  the  strained 
decoction,  and  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  is 
collected,  washed,  and  carefully  dried ;  it  is  then 
digested  in  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  quinine, 
and  from  which  the  latter  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish  substance  by  careful 
evaporation.  It  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallises 
from  its  concentrated  solution  in  fine  silky 
prisms,  which  efiloresce  on  exposure  to  air. 
Sulphate  of  quinine  is  not  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  intensely  bitter.  It  is  admi- 
nistered as  a  tonic  ana  febrifuge  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  five  or  six  grains. 

The  composition  of  quinine,  in  its  anhydrous 
state,  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^^'S^fi^'N^f 
and  the  crystallised  sulphate,  as  sold  fur 
medical  use,  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of 
sulphuric  acid,  one  of  quinine,  and  fourteen 
of  wat«r.  Its  high  price  renders  it  liable  to 
various  adulterations.  Quinine  appears  to  be 
associated  in  the  barks  which  afford  it  with 
some  other  analogous  alkaloid,  and  the  mixture 
is  called  guitwidine,  and*is  said  to  contain  two 
bases  isomeric  with  quinine  which  have  been 
termed  quinidine  and  quinicins. 

Qnlnioin*.  An  alkaloid  much  resembling 
quinine  and  quinidine,  from  either  of  which  it 
may  be  prepared  by  applying  a  temperature 
below  their  fusing  point  for  a  few  hours. 

Quinidine.  One  of  the  cinchona  alka- 
loids. It  is  an  isomer  of  quinine,  which  it 
much  resembles ;  but  it  more  readily  crystal- 
lises, a  much  larger  quantity  of  it  is  required 
to  be  taken  into  the  system  before  an  effect  is 
produced  equal  to  that  obtained  by  a  given 
amount  of  quinine,  and  finally  its  solutions 
have  an  opposite  action  on  a  ray  of  polarised 
light.  Under  the  names  of  quinidine  and 
jguinoidinej  variolas  substances  are  sometimes 
sold  for  medical  use,  as  comparatively  cheap 
substitutes  for  sulphate  of  quinine,  but  on 
account  of  their  indefinite  composition  they 
cannot  be  relied  on. 

Quinoldine.    [Quinidtnb.] 

Quinqaaflreslma  Sunday.  In  the  Ca- 
lendar, the  seventh  Sunday  before  Easter,  and 
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consequently  about  the  fiftieth  day  before  that 
festival ;  wnence  the  origin  of  the  term,  from 
Lat.  quinquageaimus,///f>^A. 

Qninquatrus.  In  Roman  Antiquities,  the 
feast  of  Minerva,  which  began  on  March  19, 
and  lasted  five  days. 

Quinqnennalia  or  Audi  Qninqnen- 
nales.  In  Classical  Antiquity,  public  games 
celebrated  every  five  years.  Tacitus  {Ann. 
idv.  20)  says  that  they  were  introduced  at 
Home  by  Nero. 

Quinquereme    (Lat    quinqueremis,    Gr. 
iFfifTfipiTii).    The  name  of  a  class  of  Eoman 
war  ships  rowed  by  five  banks  of  oars.     The 
introduction  both  of  quadriremes  and  quin- 
queremes  is  attributed  to  the  Syracusan  tyrant 
Dion^sius  the  Elder ;  while  the  younger  Diooy- 
sius  IS  said  to  have  possessed  hexeres,  or  ships 
with  six  sets  of  rowers.    Polybius  says  that 
the  first  Punic  war  was  carried  on  chiefly  with 
qmnqueremes.    At  Athens  vessels  Larger  than 
triremes  were  not  introduced  till  a^ut  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  we  first  hear 
of  a  quinquereme  in  a  document  of  b.c.  32o. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  how  the  banks  of  oars 
were  disposed:   some  maintaining  that  they 
were  above  each  other,  others  that  such  an 
arrangement  must  involve  an  impossible  length 
of  oar  for  the  upper  bank.    Yet  in  works  of 
art  the  ranks  of  oars  appear  one  above  another, 
although  not  perpendicularly ;  and  thus  more 
room  was  furnished  for  the  various  classes  of 
rowers.    In  the  ships  ranging  from  the  mon- 
eris  {ox^  ship  with  one  bank  of  oars  on  each 
side)  up  to  the  quinquereme,  each  oar  is  said 
to  have  been  managed  by  one  man ;  but  it  is 
obviously  impossible  that  one  man  could  manage 
the  long  oars  of  a  rco-crapairoyT^^s,  thirty-eight 
cubits    in    length.     For   further    details  see 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quitie^j  art  *  Navis.*     [Tbibxmb  ;  GALuarr.] 

Quinquina.    Peruvian  bark.    The  bark  of 
various  species  of  Cinchona. 

Quinsey  (Ital.  squinanzia,  Gr.  Kw6rfxri). 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  This  is  common 
inflammatory  sore-throat:  it  is  not  infectious. 
It  begins  with  pain  on  one  side  of  the  throat, 
and  swelling  of  the  tonsil,  or  of  both  tonsils  at 
the  same  time,  attended  by  febrile  ^rmptoms, 
which  sometimes  run  high,  espeeially  as  the 
timiefaction  advances ;  there  is  great  restless- 
ness and  anxiety,  and  often  the  utmost  difli- 
culty  of  swallowing  even  liquids,  and  of  "breath- 
ing. The  disease  has  proved  fatal  by  pro- 
ducing suffocation,  but  it  generally  terminates 
in  resolution  or  suppuration:  in  tbe  latter 
case  the  abscess  breaks,  a  good  deal  of  pus  is 
discharged,  and  the  patient  is  at  once  relieved 
of  all  his  urgent  symptoms. 

Quintain  (Fr.  quintaine).  An  ancient  pas- 
time, in  which  a  post  was  erected,  with  a  cross- 
piece,  turning  upon  a  pivot  on  the  top  of  it,  to 
one  end  of  which  a  sand-bag  was  stispeuded, 
and  a  board  fixed  at  the  other.  The  play 
consisted  in  riding  or  tilting  against  the  boai>l 
with  a  lance,  and  passing  without  being  struck 
behind  by  the  sand-bag. 
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QUINTAL 

An  old  denominatioii  of  weiglit>  i 
Ici^  the  same  vith  the  hundred  weight,  or  ^ 
eqiul  to  112  pounds. 

^■lateMepce  (Lat,  qninta  essentia).  A 
Una  applied  bj  the  older  chemists  to  alcoholic 
tiflctuRs  or  essences,  made  bj  difi^estion  at 
eoounoQ  temperatures  or  in  the  sun's  heat.  In 
Alchemj  it  denoted  the  fifth  or  highest  essence 
of  potrer  in  a  natural  body. 

^■tetle.  In  the  Higher  Algebra,  this  term 
denutes  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  fifth 
onier  in  the  yariables.  [Quantic]  The 
tbeorf  of  biuazy  quintics  has  been  most 
htndied  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
ak^bnkal  equations  of  the  fifth  degree,  the 
moat  general  form  of  which  is 


«»  +  a  jf*  +  ia*  +  c**  +  rfjp  +  «  «  0. 

Vsrioos  attempts  have  been  made  by  mathe- 
maticians to  effect  a  finite  algebraic  solution  of 
the  qointic  equation,  i.e.  to  express  a  root  of 
it  hj  means  of  finite  combinations  of  radicals 
and  rational  functions,  as  can  be  done  for  quad- 
ratic, cubic,  and  biquadratic  equations.  In 
pArticnlar  cases  such  solutions  have  been 
discorered.  Thus,  De  Moivr©  found  that  when 
the  qnintic  takes  the  form 

one  of  its  roots  is 


QUmiTES 

«*  +  ca?*  +  «  «  0 
ar*  +  ax*  +  «  ■=  0 
x^  +  bo*  +  e^O. 


and  Enler  found  that  when  the  quintic  takes 
thefoitai 

a^+5eafl  +  6dx 

ose  of  its  roots  is 


These  and  other  cases  have  been  shown  by 
HAflej  to  be  included  in  a  large  class  of  sol- 
TaMe  forms.  {Manehestcr  Memoirs^  vol.  xv. 
seeood  scries,  pp.  172-219.) 

Bat  all  the  attempts  of  mathematicians  to 
^aeoTcr  a  finite  algebraical  solution  of  the 
general  quintic  hare  hitherto  failed.  Abel, 
uuieed  ((Euvres  computes,  Christiana 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  impossible,  ez- 
eepi  in  particular  cases,  to  effect  a  finite  alge- 
bcaie  flolntion  of  any  equation  of  a  hi|  ' 


than  the  fourth.  His  argument  has  been  repro- 
doced  and  modified  by  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton. 
t  Trsiia.  Royal  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xviii. ;  Abstract 
of  Hamilton's  Exposition  by  Cockle,  Quart. 
Jovm.  of  Math,  vol.  v.)  A  shorter  and  more 
uiple  demonstration  of  Abel's  theorem  has 
be«a  given  by  Wantzel,  and  reproduced  in 
ScncA  excellent  Cours  cTAigibre  Suphieure. 

Another  important  discovery  which  has  been 
'TO^Qtlymade  in  the  theory  of  qnintic  equations 
ii  that  the  general  quintic  equation  can  be  de- 
frhrif^  of  any  three  of  its  four  middle  terms  by 
t^  aid  of  equations  of  inferior  degrees,  and  so 
ladncDd  to  one  of  the  following  four  trinomial 
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In  any  one  of  these  four  forms  we  may  make 
either  the  last  coefficient  e;  or  the  intermediate 
coefficient  a  or  6  or  c  or  d  equal  to  unity  or  to 
any  other  assumed  number  except  zero ;  so 
that  the  general  quintic  equation  may,  by  the 
aid  of  lower  equations,  be  reduced  to  a  trinomial 
form  involving  only  a  sinale  variable paranuU  r. 
(See  Jerrard's  Essay  on  the  Resolution  of  Equa- 
tions, London  1859;  also  an  historical  paper  b^ 
Harley  in  the  Quart,  Joum,  of  Math.  voL  vi. 
1868.) 

Availing  himself  of  this  reduction  of  the 
general  quintic  to  a  trinomial  form,  involving 
only  one  parameter,  M.  Hermite,  in  his  Essai 
sur  la  Thiorie  des  Equations  modtdaires  tt  la 
RSsolution  de  V Equation  du  OinquUme  DeqrS 
(Paris  1859),  has  succeeded  in  expressing  the 
roots  of  the  quintic  in  terms  of  elliptic  functions, 
and  M.  Kronecker,  in  Crelle's  Journal,  has 
shown  that  the  same  thing  can  be  done  for  the 
equation  in*  its  complete  form. 

Attacking  the  problem  from  a  different  point, 
Harley,  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Quart.  Joum.  of 
Math.,}iBa  calculated  a  certain  linear  differential 
equation  of  the  fourth  order  and  remarkably 
simple  in  form,  whose  solution  is  shown  to  em- 
brace the  solution  of  the  general  quintic  equa- 
tion.     [DiFFBBENTIAIi  EBSOLVaMT.] 

QnlntUe.  In  Astronomy,  an  aspect  of  two 
planets  distant  from  each  other  the  fifth  of  the 
zodiac,  or  72°. 

Quintiiie  (Lat.  quintos).  In  Botany,  a  name 
given  to  the  fifth  or  innermost  envelope  of  the 
vegetable  ovule,  the  most  external  being  the 
first  or  primine. 

Qniataple.  In  Music,  a  species  of  time, 
now  seldom  used,  containing  five  crotchets  in  a 
bar. 

Quinzalne.  In  Chronology,  the  fourteenth 
day  after  a  feast  day,  or  the  fifteenth  if  the  day 
of  the  feast  be  included.  But  a  different  rule 
seems  to  have  prevailed  on  the  Continent. 
(Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Chronology  of  History,  p.  106.) 

Quire.  In  Printing,  a  bundle  of  paper 
consisting  of  twenty-four  sheets.  A  quire  of 
newspapers  consists  of  twenty-five  sheets. 

Qalriniui.  According  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  this  is  a  iSabine  word,  derived, 
perhaps,  from  quiris  or  curis.  a  spear,  with 
which  some  have  connected  the  word  curia,  a 
senate  house.  Under  this  name  Romuxus  was 
worshipped  by  the  Bomans  after  his  deification. 
'  Qulrltes.  In  Boman  Antiquities,  this  name 
occurs  in  the  expression  Populus  Bomanvs 
Quirites.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that 
this  phrase  refers  to  a  coalition  of  two  tribes, 
the  Komans  and  the  Quirites,  the  latter  be- 
longing; perhaps,  to  a  town  called  Cures  or 
Quirium.  But  in  the  absence  of  all  historical 
evidence,  these  suppositions  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  refuted.  According  to  Bekker,  the 
name  Boman  denoted  the  people  in  its  rela- 
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QUIRK 

tiou  to  foreign  nations,  while  by  Quirites  were 
signified  the  citizens  as  indiyiduals  and  in  thei^ 
social  relations.  Thus  a  man  who  claimed 
anything  as  exclusively  his  own,  was  said  to 
claim  it  ex  jure  Quviiium. 

Quirk.  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of  ground 
cut  off  from  a  square  plot 

Qairked  Monldinir-  In  Architecture,  a 
moulding  in  which  the  convexity  is  sudden, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  conic  section. 

Quit  Hent  (Lat  quietus  reditus).  In  Law, 
a  small  rent  payable  by  tenants  of  manors,  so 
called  because  thereby  the  tenant  is  quit  and 
free  of  other  services.    [Rent.] 

QjUlver  (perhaps  another  form  of  the  word 
cover).  The  receptacle  for  arrows  of  the  long^ 
bow,  worn  by  the  archer. 

Quo  'Warranto.  In  Law,  a  writ,  filed  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bi'.nch  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  or  an  individual  in  his  name,  calling 
upon  the  person  informed  against  to  show  by 
wnat  title  he  holds  any  office,  franchise,  or 
liberty.  As  the  proceeding  on  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  presented  many  difficulties,  the  writ 
has  been  superseded  in  modem  times  by  what 
is  termed  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a 
quo  warranto.     [Cobfobations,  Mxtkicipal.! 

Qnodlibet  (Lat.  what  you  please).  In  the 
language  of  the  schoolmen,  questions  on  general 
subjects  within  the  range  of  their  enquiries  were 
termed  que^tiones  gnodlibeiica,  or  miscellaneous. 
What  is  termed  in  Music  a  pot-pourri  was  also 
called  in  Germany  a  quodlibct. 

Q;aoin  (Fr.  coin,  6r.  ywia).  In  Architec- 
ture, the  corner,  or  the  internal  and  external 
angle  of  a  building,  or  of  any  part  of  a  building. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  the  stones  that  form  the 
angles.  These  are  spoken  of  as  the  quoin  stones, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  ashlar. 

Qnom.  In  Artillery,  a  wedge  of  wood  put 
below  the  breech  of  a  cannon,  for  the  purpose 
of  a^'usting  its  elevation. 


RABBET  OF  THE  KEEL 

Quoin.  On  Shipboard,  a  wedge  ussd  in 
stowing  casks,  to  prevent  motion. 

Q;aonun.  A  term  derived  from  the  words 
used  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  commission  issued 
to  justices  of  the  peace ;  in  which  the  exprestnou 
occurred,  *  quorum  unum  A  B  esse  volnmas'— 
'  of  whom  we  will  that  A  B  be  one ; '  thus  ren- 
dering it  necessary  that  certain  individuals 
(said  to  be  of  the  quorum)  should  be  present 
at  the  transaction  of  business.  Hence,  vhen 
in  an  assembly,  committees,  &c.  it  is  necessary 
that  a  certain  number  should  be  present  to 
give  validity  to  its  acts,  that  number  is  gene- 
rally said  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Quota  (Int.  quotus,  of  what  numiher).  That 
part  which  each  member  of  a  society  has  to 
contribute  or  receive  in  making  up  or  dividing 
a  certain  sum. 

Quotation  Marks.  In  Printing,  two  in- 
verted commas  placed  at  the  beginning,  and 
two  commas  in  their  direct  position  (or  two 
apostrophes),  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  quoted 
or  transcribed  from  an  author  in  his  own  words. 
They  are  called  auilltmetSf  from  their  inventor 
Ouillcmet,  and  by  the  Germans  ganst-augen^ 
or  geese-eyes. 

Quotidian  (Lat.  quotidianus).  That  fom 
of  ague  which  returns  daily.    [Aovb.] 

Quotient  (Lat.  quotiens,  how  often).  In 
Arithmetic,  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
division ;  it  may  be  either  a  concrete  or  an 
abstract  nimiber.  When  a  masnitode  of  any 
kind  is  proposed  to  be  divided  into  any 
number  of  parts,  and  the  divisor  is  conse- 
quently an  abstract  number,  the  quotient  is 
of  the  same  kind  with,  the  dividend  or  quan- 
tity proposed  to  be  divided;  but  when  the 
dividend  and  divisor  are  both  thin^  of  the 
same  denomination,  or  botli  magnitudes  of 
any  kind,  the  quotient  is  an  abstract  number, 
and  is  the  ratio  of  the  one  magnitude  to  the 
other. 


R 


R«  One  of  the  letters  belonging  to  the 
aeries  called  liquids  or  semivowels.  At  the 
beginning  of  English  words  derived  firom  the 
Greek  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  r  is 
usually  followed  by  A,  to  represent  the  force  of 
/i,  as  jn  rhetoric  J  rJiapsodi/,  as  also  when  it 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  an  English  word  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  compound,  as  in  diarrhaa, 
from  hid  and  p4w.  This  letter  is  susceptible 
of  numerous  interchanges,  more  especially  in 
Latin.  As  an  abbreviation,  K.  among  ourst-l  ves 
stands  for  rex  or  regina ;  R.  P.  for  respiMica, 
&c.  In  medical  prescriptions,  B.  stands  for 
recipe  or  take. 

Sabbet  of  tbo  Xeel  (Fr.  raboter,  io  plane). 
In  Wooden  Shipbuilding,  an  angular  groove 
running  on  each  side  of  the  keel  from  end  to 
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end,  and  serving  to  receive  the  inner  edge  of 
the  garboard  strakes  or  lowest  planks  of  the 
ship's  bottom.  In  merchant  yesselfi  the  rabbet 
is  usually  formed  along  the  top  edtfo  of  the 
keel.  In  the  British  Navy,  on  tne  ower  hand, 
its  position  is  nearly  half-way  down  the  keel, 
the  keel  itself  being  mortised  into  the  floors 
down  to  the  top  of  the  rabbet.  This  latter 
formation  is  considered  to  impart  much  greater 
strength,  as  it  admita  of  thicker  strakes,  and 
from  the  less  depth  of  keel  left  exposed 
below  the  rabbet  diminishes  the  disruptive 
force  brought  to  bear  on  the  Teasers  bot- 
tom in  the  event  of  her  taking  the  ground. 
Similar  rabbets  on  the  stem  and  stempost 
receive  the  ends  of  the  several  pLaiika  of  the 
sides. 
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RABBI 

A  Hebrew  tenn  for  doctor  or 
tfoeUr;  the  termination  being  properly  the 
first  pionoiin  possessiye.  This  word,  which  is 
fRqopBtly  found  in  the  New  Testament,  is  in 
use  at  the  present  day,  the  rabbis  being  the 
expouuden  of  the  law,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  TiLairD  or  commentaries  of  later  doctors. 

Bab^lnlflm.  A  term  imder  which  is  com- 
rooQly  designated  the  body  of  doctrine  of  the 
rahhU  or  Jewish  teachers  subsequent  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  which  had  its  commencement 
aboot  the  time  of  the  dispersion.  •  It  is  con- 
sidfredto  hare  deiiyed  its  origin  from  the 
tndiing  of  the  Pharisees,  mingl^  with  Greek 
and  other  foreign  elements.  Hie  followers  of 
Hillel  and  Schammai,  who  floorished  respective- 
Ij  about  the  commenoement  of  t^e  Christian 
era,  formed  the  two  leading  schools  of  Eabbin- 
isB.  [Tautod;  TABOtnc.]  The  most  brilliant 
pniodof  Babbinismwasin  the  twelfth  century 
under  the  teaching  of  Aben  Ezra  and  Mai- 
DonideB.  in  Spain.  The  latter  is  the  compiler 
of  (he  thirteen  articles  which  may  be  termed 
tbft  modem  creed,  of  Judaism ;  establishing  the 
ucitT  and  spiritual  nature  of  God;  the  in- 
»{^nition  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  the  im- 
niotability  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  future  rewards 
and  punishmentfl ;  and  the  expectation  of  the 
M'siiah.  Since  that  period,  Rabbinism  has 
^ther  degenerated  into  mere  formalism  and 
piierilities,  .or  expanded  into  a  kind  of  philo- 
tophical  Deism. 

BaliMt.  The  LepuB  eunieultu  of  Linnseus, 
a  well-known  domesticated  rodent,  which  in 
i'8  wild  state  is  distributed  orer  the  whole  of 
taf  noithem  hemisphere. 
^aTHIttmaiinri  [Rhabdohavct.] 
Baca.  An  ancient  Syriae  word,  signifying 
Tinity  or  folly,  and  pronounced  by  the  Jews 
with  certain  gmtuzee  of  indignation.  (Matt, 
r.  ID 

Haeo   (Fr.).     In  Anthropology.      [Man; 
TuTojnc.] 

llsLCR.  In  Language.  By  philologists,  na- 
*  i'^ns  or  tribes  which  are  found  speaking  the  same 
I  •  nonage,  or  closely  allied  dialects,  are  said  to  be- 
W  to  the  same  race.  The  expression  conveys 
a  certain  amount  of  truth,  but  it  must  be  used 
with  great  caution  and  within  strictly  defined 
linriu.  When  it  is  said  that  the  English  sol- 
£*-r  struggling  with  the  Hindu  sepoy  during 
the  mutiny  of  1867  did  not  know  that  his 
'T'^riy  was  hia  kinsman,  this  must  be  taken  to 
t>-jQ  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  affinity  of 
t!.>  ir  sereral  dialects,  and  of  all  that  is  implied 
it:  tills  sAnity.  This  agreement^  whatever  be 
ita  ineasure,  certainly  proves  that  the  ances- 
Xtn  of  the  Englishman  and  of  the  Hindu 
ctbir  belong  to  the  same  stock,  or  have  at 
f-me  time  or  other  been  thrown  together ;  it 
>bows  fuitber  that  from  the  same  source  they 
denre  to  some  extent  not  only  their  civilisa- 
tion, but  their  modes  of  thought.  It  is  almost 
r*Ttain  that  they  must  in  some  measure  share 
a  caimDon  hlood ;  hut  to  what  extent  they  may 
b^  anthropologically  connected,  it  may  be 
cither  <l«m<*«lt  ^  impossible  to  ascertain.  In 
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RAOHIS 

Great  Britain,  English,  Gaelic,  and  Welsh  are 
spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This 
fact  proves  that  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes 
have  been  brought  together;  and  if,  as  in 
England,  the  Teutonic  dialects  predominate, 
this  shows  that  at  some  time  or  other  some 
tribes  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  race  were 
dominant  in  this  country;  but  it  does  not 
hence  follow  that  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people  are  Teutonic,  although  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them  must  be.  In  other  words,  the 
population  of  this  country  is  a  mixed  race ; 
and  although  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
mixed  langu^e  [Lakovaoe],  an  ethnological 
race  is  rarely,  if  ever,  foimd  altogether  un- 
mixed. Invasion,  conquest,  emigration,  colo- 
nisation have  constantly  interfer^  with  their 
purity.  Hence  the  attempt  to  classify  ethno- 
logical races  or  tribes  by  their  languages  can 
lead  only  to  error.  The  fair  Tahitian  would 
thus  be  proved  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  black 
natives  of  the  Fiji  islands.  In  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  words,  '  The  science  of  language  and 
the  science  of  ethnology  have  suffered  most 
seriously  from  being  mixed  up  together.  The 
classification  of  races  and  languages  should  be 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  Races  may 
diange  their  languages,  and  history  supplies  us 
with  several  instances  where  one  race  adopted 
the  language  of  another.  Different  languages 
may  be,  therefore,  spoken  by  one  race,  or  the 
same  language  may  be  spoken  by  different 
races;  so  that  any  attempt  at  squaring  the 
classification  of  races  and  tongues  must  neces- 
sarily fwU     (Lcct.  on  Language,  first  series.) 

Xaoeme  (Lat.  racemus,  a  bunch  of  grapes). 
In  Botany,  a  form  of  infiorescence,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  stalked  along  a  common  un- 
branched  axis,  as  in  the  Hyacinth  and  the 
Currant. 

Xaoenatc  AdA  (Lat.  racemus).  An  acid 
found,  together  with  the  tartaric  acid,  in  tlie 
tartar  obtained  from  certain  vineyards  on  the 
Rhine.  It  is  the  paratartaric  acid  of  Berzelius. 
It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  tartaric  acid, 
and  differs  in  the  form  of  its  crystals  and  in 
its  salts.  It  is  isomeric,  and  has  the  same 
equivflJent  with  tartaric  acid.  [Tastario 
Acm.] 

maoes.  A  name  denoting  particular  spots 
in  the  sea  where  the  water'is  disturbed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  rapid  currents,  and  not,  as  is 
supposed  by  sailors,  by  rocks  projecting  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  By  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Orkney  islands,  these  races  are  called  roosts. 

»attlil!1ff  (Gr.  pdxif,  a  spine).  In  Botany, 
a  branch  of  infiorescence;  the  zigzag  centra, 
upon  which  the  florets  are  arranged  in  the 
spikelets  of  grasses. 

Kftiy»««»  (Gr.  ^dxts).  In  Botany,  a  branch 
which  proceeds  in  nearly  a  straight  lino  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  inflorescence  of  a 
plant  The  term  is  idso  applied  to  the  main 
axes  of  the  leaves  of  ferns. 

Rachis.  a  term  applied  by  Uliger  and 
other  zoologists  to  the  vertebral  column  of 
mammals  and  birds. 
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Kaellltis  (Gr.  ^axyrit^  from  ^x*^  the  »pine, 
the  part  principally  affected).  The  ridcet^. 
A  oiBease  generally  confined  to  childhood, 
known  by  a  large  head,  protruded  breast-bone, 
flattened  ribs,  tumid  belly,  emaciated  limbs, 
and  great  general  debility ;  tlie  bones  in  general, 
and  especially  the  spine,  are  variously  distorted 
and  deficient  in  bony  matter.  The  system 
occasionally  rallies  from  this  state  as  growth 
advances,  but  more  or  less  deformity  remains. 
Tonics,  cold  bathing,  regular  and  proper 
exercise,  very  careful  nursing,  and  occasionally 
rhubarb  and  tonic  aperients,  are  the  principal 
remedies ;  and  where  particular  bones  are  in- 
clined to  bend,  attempts  must  be  made  to  throw 
the  weight  ofif  them.  This  disease  is  frequently 
symptomatic  of  a  scrofulous  state  of  the  glands 
and  viscera;  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
always  greatly  deranged;  and  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  deficiency  of  the  hardening  matter 
of  the  bones,  various  salts  of  lime,  and  even 
phosphate  of  lime,  have  been  prescribed ;  the 
only  apparent  use  of  these  last-named  remedies 
is  to  render  the  gastric  juice  less  acrid  and  acid. 

Sack  (A.-Sax.  racan).    An  instrument  of 
torture  formerly  used  in  England.    According 
to  Coke  (who,  however,  merely   reports    the 
story  on  traditional  authority),  the  rack  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Tower  by  the  duke 
of  Exeter,  constable  of  the  Tower  in  1447 ;  and 
thence  called  the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughUr. 
(3  Inst,  p.  34.)    Stowe,  in  his   Chronicle,  says 
that  the  duke's  daughter  herself  invented  it; 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  the  *rack  or 
brake'  is  by  Holinshed,  under  the  year  1467. 
But  it  first  became  common  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL    Under  thatprince,  the  remaining 
Tudors,  James  I.  and   Charles    I.,  down  to 
1640,  the  rack  was  a  common  implement  of 
torture  for  prisoners  confined  in  the  Tower,  and 
inflicted  by  a  warrant  of  the  council  or  under 
the  sign  manual.    The  rack  consisted  of  an 
oblong  frame  of  wood,  composed  of  four  beams 
a  little  raised  above  the  ground ;  the  suflerer 
was  fastened  by  the  hands    and  feet  to  the 
comers,  where   two  cross   beams   ioined  the 
longer  ones,  sometimes  by  small  cords  attached 
to  each  flnger  and  toe;  and  the  cords  were 
twisted  by  means  of  rollers,  so  as  to  raise  him 
from  the  ground,  and  stretch  his  body  with 
extreme  violence,  dislocating  the  limbs,  and, 
according  to  the  Jesuit  writers,  who  have  left 
the  most  vivid  representations  of  the  sufferings 
of  their  companions  under  the  state  persecution 
of  Elizabeth,  sometimes  extending  the  suflerer 
*  more  than  a  palm  beyond  his  usual  stature ! ' 
(Jenner,    Societaa  Europaa,  p.  12;  Jardine's 
Reading  on  the  Use  of  Torture  in  England , 
1837.)    The  Boman  eqmdeus  is  often  trans-  : 
lated  rack  by  English  writers ;   but  whether , 
the  equuleus  was  something  similar  to  the 
English  engine,   or  a  wooden  horse  (as  the 
derivation  of  the  word  implies),  or,  in  short, 
what  was  its  form  and  description,  antiquaries 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.    (See,  among 
other  authorities,  the  learned  treatise  of  Magius 
J)e  Equideo.)    [Question  ;  Tobtubk.] 
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'  Back.  In  Machinery,  a  rectilinear  sliding 
piece,  having  teeth  cut  on  its  edge  so  that  they 
nuiy  work  with  those  of  a  wheel  or  pinion  which 
drives  or  follows  the  rack.  The  rack  may  be 
,  regarded  as  a  toothed  wheel  whoso  ndius  is 
I  infinite. 

I  Sack  Sent.  [Rent.] 
I  RaooTiaiuk  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
Unitarians  of  Poland  are  sometimes  so  called ; 
I  from  Racow,  a  small  dtv  of  that  country,  where 
'  Jacobus  4  Sienna,  its  head,  erected  a  public 
seminary  for  their  church  in  1600.  Here  the 
\Racovian  Catechism,  originally  composed  by 
I  Socinus,  and  revised  by  his  most  eminent 
followers,  was  publisheid.  (Mosheim,  Eiod. 
Hist,  cent  16,  sec.  3.) 

Sadlant    Beat.    When    a    hot   body  is 
freely  suspended  in  air,  it  cools  down  to  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  objects  ;  when  sus- 
penaed  in  a  space  void  of  air,  it  still  cools  down. 
The  chilling,  in  part  in  the  former  case,  antirely 
in  the  latter,  is  ctiused  by  a  process  termed  ra- 
diation: the  investigation    of  the  phenomena 
which  attend  the  emission,  transference,  and 
stoppage  of  these  rays  forms  the  science  of 
radiant  heat.    For  a  long  time  it  was  thought 
that  this  cooling  took  place  by  the  hot  body 
darting  out  from  its  substance  particles  of 
,  what  was  termed  the  matter  of  heat  or  caloric, 
the  presence  of   which  constituted  warmth. 
I  These  particles    impinging  on    our    sensory 
nerves  caused  the  sensation  of  warmth,  in  the 
.  same  way  as  the  matter  of  light  emitted  fix>m 
a  luminous  source  falling  on  the  retina  was 
I  supposed  to  produce  the  impression  of  hght. 
I  [Light.] 

I  This  theory,  so  long  held  as  regards  the  pro- 
pagation  both  of  heat  and  of  light,  has  now  given 
I  way  to  another  which  completely  satisfies  ex- 
j  perimental  and  mathematical  enquiry.  This  is 
j  the  undulatory  theory,  already  explained  under 
I  the  articl  e  Light.  Precisely  the  same  reasoning 
there  employed  can  be  applied  to  the  passage  of 
heat  through  space. 

The  warmth  of  a  hot  body  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  a  state  of  rapid  vibration  amongst  the 
particles  of  the  substance,  just  as  the  sound  of 
a  bell  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  its  mass. 
When  a  bell  suspended  by  strings  is  set  in 
motion  within  an  exhausted  receiver,  its  ringing 
cannot  be  heard  until  the  air  is  admitted.  By- 
means  of  the  intervening  air  the  vibrations  of 
the  sounding  bell  are  taken  up  and  commu- 
nicated in  pulses  to  the  ear.  By  a  similar  but 
hypothetical  medium  called  the  ether,  the  vi- 
brations of  a  hot  body  are  transmitted  in  a 
series  of  waves  to  the  sensory  nerves.  Radiant 
Iieat  thus  defined  consists  of  this  nndulatoiy 
motion  of  the  ether,  a  motion  which  travels 
through  space  with  the  velocity  of  light ;  and, 
as  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  by  which  it  is  pro- 
pagated, it  passes  through  space  without  loss. 

Since  the  early  edition  of  this  work  appeared, 
the  science  of  radiant  heat  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  few  lines  which  weresuflicient 
to  describe  it4  phenomena  in  1840  could  now 
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te  replaced  by  a  Tohntunons  work.  Owing  to 
tliii,  It  will  be  neceasaiy,  in  order  to  give  a  clear 
lod  snednct  Tiew  of  its  yaried  phenomena,  to 
dan  them  uider  different  heads. 

Apparatui. — ^The  apparatus  now  employed 
for  ioTestigationa  on  radiant  heat  was  first 
intiodoced  by  an  Italian  philosopher  named 
Veliooi,  and  is  of  the  most  perfect  character. 
It  consistB  of  an  instroment  called  a  ihermo- 
Adrie  pHe,  by  which  small  chanffes  in  tempe- 
ntoR  ue  rendered  sensible  by  the  production 
(f  an  elertrie  current,  the  strength  of  which  is 
BQSUfd  by  its  power  of  deflecting  the  needle 
of  a  tensitire  g^vanometer.  [Therho-elbc- 
Tucm.]  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  rod  salt  has  the  property  of  transmitting 
ndiaot  heat  with  scarcely  any  diminution  of 
the  lays ;  hence  thia  substance,  as  well  as  the 
thnmo'liile,  are  indispensable  in  researches  on 
zadiatioa. 

Fttndamentd  Laws  of  Radiant  Heat — 1. 
RadiatioD  takes  place  and  is  transmitted 
t/irradi  a  Ticaum  aa  well  as  in  air.  This  was 
prored  hj  Count  Rumford  and  Sir  H.  Davy 
at  the  b^linning  of  this  century.  2.  Heat  is 
emin«d  in  a  ri^t  line  from  every  point  on 
the  9vfaoe  of  a  hot  body,  spreading  therefore 
ia  ail  diivctions  round  such  a  body.  3.  Its 
irtfosity  in  a  vacuum  varies  inversely  as  the 
» .oare  of  the  distance  from  the  radiating  point. 
4.  The  amount  of  radiation,  or  the  rate  at  which 
a  {<xlr  parts  with  its  heat,  is  proportional  to 
t'.e  eicess  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  above 
Tbt  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  This 
I  iT,  thoQgh  assumed  by  Kewton,  is  found  by 
fifx-riment  to  hold  good  only  within  a  certain 
rjnire  of  temperature,  not  exceeding  60°  of 
i'.br^Dbeit.  At  higher  temperatures  Dulong 
«:d  Petit  Ibund  the  rate  of  cooling  to  be 
iv'T^  rapid  than  in  the  ratjo  stated.  5.  All 
?<fiies  placed  in  an  enclosed  space  assume 
i'  time  the  temperature  of  the  enclosure.  6. 
ilii*  intensity  of  the  heating  ray  is  as  the  sine 
f^  tiy  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  surface. 
Trii  Uw,  however,  is  not  general.  7.  The 
ntare  cf  the  source,  as  will  subsequently  be 
H<^n,  greatly  modifies  both  the  intensity  and 
90  tlfty  of  the  radiation. 

The'  only  satbfactory  hypothesis  of  the  ra- 
diitioB  of  heat  was  that  enunciated  by  Prevost 
of  Genera,  about  the  year  1790,  and  known 
cn-W  the  name  of  the  iJucry  of  exchanges.  Its 
l<-&-UDir  principle  is  that  all  bodies  are  per- 
p^*3aUy  exchanging  their  heat  with  one  an- 
<^*':^<T.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  radiation 
t4ce«  place  with  greater  or  less  intensity  at  all 
vmp^atures;  that  it  is  reciprocal  between 
''.:^AOt  bodies ;  and  that  it  subsists  when  the 
t'-aperatures  are  equal,  though  in  this  case  no 
il^fTataon  of  temperature  takes  place,  for  each 
loiljthen  receives  as  much  as  it  emits:  this 
»*^t#  is  called  the  mobile  equilibrium  of  tem- 
r*ra^are.  This  theory  readily  explains  the 
arparent  radiation  of  cold, '  such  as  is  ex- 
T'^r^oeed  when  a  block  of  ice  is  held  near  the 
U^.  In  this  case,  although  an  interchange  of 
l-r«t  itiJ]  takes  place,  the  human  face,  being  the 
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warmer  body,  emits  more  rays  than  it  receives 
from  the  ice  ;  hence  its  temperature  sinks,  and 
we  feel  chilled. 

Phenomena  analogous  to  Light. — We  have 
already  seen  that  the  intensity  of  radiant  heat, 
like  tlmt  of  light,  diminishes  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  source.  The  reflection 
of  radiant  heat  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
common  experience  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  first  i^stematic  experiments  which  esta- 
blished this  property  were  made  by  Dn 
Saussure  and  Pictet,  by  means  of  coccave 
metallic  mirrors.  While  engaged  in  these 
experiments,  they  found  that  radiant  heat 
passed  through  a  space  of  69  feet  in  an 
inappreciable  time.  With  more  delicate  ap- 
paratus Melloni  subsequently  established  the 
strict  analogy  between  the  reflection  of  light 
and  radiant  heat,  showing  that  the  incident 
and  reflected  rays  form  the  same  angle  with  a 
perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface,  and 
that  reflection  takes  place  in  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence. Leslie,  and  more  perfectly  Melloni 
and  De  la  Provostaye  and  Dcsains,  made  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  on  the  reflecting  power  of 
bodies.  Tne  metals,  though  the  best  reflectors, 
diflTer  among  themselves,  silver  being  the  best, 
and  iron  the  worst  reflector.  All  polished 
metallic  surfaces  are  good  reflectors  of  heat, 
the  reflecting  power  diminishing  as  the  surface 
becomes  tarnished  or  blackened.  This  fact 
has  many  familiar  illustrations.  Burning 
mirrors  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  reflection  of  heat,  the  heat  rays  reflected 
from  a  concave  mirror  being  brought  to  a  focus 
just  as  is  the  case  with  the  light.  In  roasting 
meat  a  polished  metal  screen  is  placed  around 
the  joint ;  the  radiant  heat  irom  the  fire,  which 
otherwise  would  escape  the  joint,  being  re- 
fiected  on  to  it  by  this  means.  The  polished 
fire  irons  before  a  fire  are  never  warmed  by  the 
heat  radiated  by  the  fire,  because  all  the  heat 
that  falls  on  them  is  reflected  from  their  sur- 
face. Besides  bein^  thus  regularly  reflected,  a 
part  of  the  heat  which  falls  upon  a  surface  is 
scattered  in  all  directions,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
diffused.  With  rude  apparatus  Sir  William 
Herschel  examined  the  power  of  scattering 
heat  possessed  by  various  surfaces,  and  found 
that  white  paper  scattered  most  heat  and  light, 
and  black  velvet  least.  The  heat  not  thus  re- 
gularly or  irregularly  reflected  from  a  body  is 
either  absorbed  by  the  substance  being  lodged 
within  it,  or  transmitted  through  the  body 
as  light  is  transmitted  through  transparent 
substances.  The  absorbing  power  of  a  body  is 
inversely  proportional  to  its  reflecting  power, 
a  good  absorber  being  a  bad  reflector.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  properties  of  absorption 
and  radiation  are  reciprocal:  the  good  ab- 
sorber is  a  good  radiator,  or  vice  versA.  It 
follows  from  this  that  culinary  vessels  intended 
to  receive  heat  should  not  be  bright,  but  black- 
ened ;  at  the  same  time,  vessels,  such  as  urns 
and  teapots,  intended  to  retain  heat,  should  not 
be  of  earthenware  or  painted,  but  of  polished 
metal.  We  shall  subsequently  examine  more 
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in  detail  thd  absorption  of  heat  by  Tarions 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  substances. 

like  light,  radiant  heat  can  be  rrfracied  by 
means  of  suitable  lenses.  In  the  year  1800, 
Sir  William  Herschel  first  established  the  fact 
of  the  refraction  of  heat  by  a  series  of  careful 
experiments.  He  conveiged  the  solar  rays 
and  the  radiation  from  a  heated  stove  by 
means  of  a  glass  lens,  and  foimd  that  there 
was  a  focus  of  heat  a  little  beyond  the  focus 
of  light  formed  by  the  lens.  The  doubU  re- 
fraction of  heat  by  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar  was 
discovered  by  M.  Berard,  who  also  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  polarisation  of  heat 
Employing  more  deUeate  apparatus,  Principal 
Forbes  subsequently  verified  this  fact,  using 
thin  plates  of  mica  for  the  purpose  of  polarisa- 
tion. These  facts  were  successively  examined 
and  firmly  established  by  the  experiments  of 
Melloni.  This  philosopher  has,  however,  gone 
further,  and  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field 
of  investigation,  in  the  discovery  that  the  in- 
visible rays  of  heat  possess  different  qualities 
like  the  differently  coloured  rays  of  the  visible 
spectrum.  Light  which  has  passed  through  a 
glass  of  a  certain  colour,  passes  through  an- 
other glass  of  the  same  colour  far  more  freely 
than  through  any  other  coloured  glass.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  radiant  heat ; 
for,  after  passing  through  one  plate,  it  will 
traverse  with  freedom  a  number  of  other  plate.s 
of  the  same  material,  though  it  may  not  be  able 
to  pass  through  a  plate  of  another  substance. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  invisible  rays  of 
heat  must  differ  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum.  This  heat- 
colouration  Melloni  named  thermocrosis. 

All  the  foregoing  phenomena  show  the 
close  relationship  existing  between  radiant  heat 
and  light  No  fact  in  the  one  is  without  its 
parallel  in  the  other ;  and  this  wonderfiil  co- 
incidence has  led  philosophers  to  the  belief 
that  one  is  but  a  modification  of  the  other: 
light  consisting  of  undulations  in  the  ether  of 
a  certain  length  which  increases  from  violet  to 
red,  and  radiant  heat  of  similar  undulations 
of  a  length  greater  than  the  red.  This  will  be 
shown  more  clearly  in  the  next  section. 

Heat  of  the  Spectrum. — Sir  William  Herschel 
in  the  year  1800  examined  the  temperature  of 
the  different  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  by 
means  of  delicate  thermometers.  He  found 
the  temperature  to  increase  as  he  approached 
the  red  end:  going  into  the  obscure  region 
beyond  this  point,  he  still  found  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise;  the  thermometer  indicating  7° 
Fahr.  in  the  full  red,  whilst  in  the  dark  rays 
beyond  the  red  it  rose  to  9°  Fahr.  By  means 
of  a  linear  thermo-electric  pile,  and  a  rock-salt 
lens  and  prism,  Melloni  made  a  series  of  ac- 
curate experiments  on  the  heating  powers  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  which  corroborated  Sir 
William  Herschel's  observations,  and  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  the  maximum  temperature 
of  the  spectrum  lay  in  the  dark  space  beyond 
the  red.  Since  Melloni  s  time,  Prof.  Muller 
has  re-examined  the  solar  spectrom,  and  re- 
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presented  the  heating  eflbct  by  the  foUoving 
cun-e,  fig.  1.  The  luminous  part  of  the 
spectrum  is  induded  within  the  space  ABC, 


whilst  the  non-luminous  heat-rays  are  included 
in  the  dark  space  BCD.  These  dark  rays  are 
known  as  the  extra  or  ultra  red  rays,  or  some- 
times as  the  Hernchelic  rays.  Very  recently 
Prof.  Tyndall  has  investigated  with  great  caw 
the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  using  similar 
apparatus  to  that  employed  by  Melloni.  As 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  Tyndall  found  the  heat- 
ing effect  to  rise  from  the  violet,  where  it  was 
nu,  to  the  red,  and  increase  to  a  maximum  in 
the  dark  space  beyond  the  red.  A  graphical 
representation  of  ^e  electric  spectrum  (fig.  2) 
was  constructed  as  in  the  case  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  distribution  of  heat  in  the 
two  spectra  are  dissimilar,  the  extra-red  rays 
BCD  being  largest  in  amount  in  the  radiation 
from  the  electric  light,  and  towering  over  th« 
portion  occupied  by  the  visible  spectrum  ABC. 
It  has,  however,  been  proved  by  Tyndall  that 
when  a  thin  layer  of  water  is  interposed  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  of  the  electric  lights  the  shape 
of  the  curve  becomes  similar  to  that  obtained 
from  the  solar  rays  at  the  earth's  surface.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  diminution  of 
the  extra-red  rays  in  the  solar  spectrum  is 
Pig.  2. 


owing  to  their  partial  absorption  by  the  aqueons 
vapour  in  our  atmosphere,  an  hypothesis  sup- 
ported by  recent  observations. 

The  luminous  spectrum  ia  only  the  visible 
central  part  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the 
electric  light  decomposed  by  a  prism,  for  in- 
numerable dark  rays  fall  beyond  both  ends  of 
the  spectrum.  The  invisible  rays  beyond  the 
violet  were  first  rendered  visible  by  Prof. 
Stokes.  [Fluobbscbncb.]  Sir  Wm.  Herschel 
endeavoured  to  render  visible  the  invisible  rays 
beyond  the  red,  by  cutting  oflf  the  luminous 
spectrum  and  condensing  the  extra-red  rays  by 
means  of  a  lens.  His  attentpt  was  unsuocessfulf 
and  it  is  onlv  recently  that  this  has  been  ac- 
complished by  Prof.  Tyndall  in  the  following 
manner.  A  concave  minor  about  five  inches 
in  diameter  was  placed  behind  the  electric 
light,  and  its  intense  radiation  thus  converged 
to  a  focus  about  six  inches  distant.  Between 
the  luminous  focus  and  the  electric  light  was 
interposed  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of 
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cnta  eofntuned  in  a  glan  cell  two  inches 
dccfiL  Tliifl  whition  has  the  power  of  stoppjng 
lU  the  light,  La.  of  absorbinff  the  rays  ABC, 
(ig.  2,  whilst  it  transmits  Uie  obscure  rays 
repRMOted  bj BCD,  fig.  2.  An  intensely  hot 
hot  iimsible  focus  was  thus  obtained,  at  which 
blade  paper  conid  be  inflamed,  a  cigar  lighted, 
and  the  more  ftisible  metab  melted  or  burnt. 
When  a  pieee  of  thin  blackened  platinnm  was 
held  in  the  daric  focus,  it  was  immediately 
'  *  to  a  white  heat ;  -and  thus  the  non- 
lays  beyond  the  red  were  rendered 
,  and  the  identity  of  the  agent  which 
prodiiees  ligjht  and  radiant  heatwas  established. 
To  this  phenomenon  Frof.  Tyndall  has  given 
the  name  calorescence. 

I^misnon  of  Hint. — ^In  the  preceding  section 
prismatic  analysis  rereals  the  fiict  that  the 
largfT  portion  of  the  radiation  from  Inminons 
bo£cs  consists  of  invisible  ravs  of  heat  To 
detemiine  the  actual  ratio  which  exists  between 
the  iight  and  heat  radiated  from  a  luminous 
aonree;  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  total 
radiation,  and  then  suppress  either  the  luminous 
or  obacnre  portion,  by  interposing  suitable  ab- 
sorbents in  the  path  of  the  rays.  Melloni  did 
this  br  catting  off  the  obscure  heat  by  means 
of  a  iayer  of  water,  a  liquid  which  he  found 
impervioos  to  the  radiation  from  bodies  heated 
under  incandescence.  More  recently  Tyndall 
has  chiedced  these  determinations  by  with- 
diawing  the  luminous  radiation  by  an  opaque 
solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
measuring  the  amount  of  obscure  rays,  which 
were  wholly  transmitted  by  this  ray  filter, 
Vuioiia  sources  examined  in  this  manner  gave 
th«^  following  proportion  of  luminous  and  ob- 
M7UV  rajs  in  erery  100  emitted;  the  sum  of 
lotii  is,  of  course,  the  total  radiation. 

Laminons   Obecare 
Dark  spiral. 
Bed-hot  spiral 
HTdrogen  flame 
Otl  flame 
Gas  flame    . 
^'Tnte-hot  spiral 
Bectric  light 

^▼eiy  InmiDoos  ray  is  converted  into  its 
<^qvivalent  of  heat  when  it  falls  upon  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  blackened  face  of  the  thermo- 
^f^nt  pile.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  calo- 
^fle  eqnitalent,  or  amount  of  force,  corre- 
■ponding  to  the  luminous  rays  emitted  from  a 
hydrogen  flame,  or  even  a  red-hot  spiral,  is 
absolutely  insensible  when  compared  with  their 
cbseure  ndiation;  and  that  in  the  intenseet 
artifldal  ]%ht  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
c^iBisisoo  eoDsists  of  luminous  rays.  These 
Rmarikable  facts  must  increase  our  admiration 
of  the  wonderful  structnre  of  the  eye,  as  they 
*bow  the  extraordinary  sensitiTeness  of  the 
^^tina  to  the  impression  of  light. 

When  Tarious  substances  are  raised  to  the 

4ae  temperature,  they  do  not  all  emit  the 

^Be  amount  of  heat.    Leslie  examined  these 

ufimncca  in  the  radiating  power  of  a  great 
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number  of  bodies.  Costing'the  sides  of  a  cubical 
canister  (now  known  as  a  Ledi^z  eviht)  with 
various  substances,  he  found  that  lampblack, 
white  lead,  and  all  oi^nic  bodies  were  the 
best  radiators,  whilst  the  metals  were  the 
worst.  The  radiating  like  the  absorbing  power 
of  a  body  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  its  reflecting 
power :  a  good  radiator  is  a  bad  reflector.  "With 
more  delicate  thermometric  apparatus  Tyndall 
has  recently  determined  the  emissive  power  of 
various  powders,  which  were  attached  to  the 
sides  of  a  Leslie's  cube  heated  to  212^  Fahr. 
The  radiation  from  the  metal  surface  of  the 
cube  being  equal  to  15  units,  that  from  other 
substances  coating  this  surfaco  is  given  in 
corresponding  units  in  the  following  table : — 


Substance 

Badlation 

Rock  salt 

.     35-3 

Biniodide  of  mercury 

.     89-7 

Sulphur . 

.     40-6 

Vermilion 

.     46-6 

Fluor  spar 

.     68-4 

Carbonate  of  lime   . 

.     70-2 

Red  oxide  of  lead  . 

.     74-2 

Oxide  of  cobalt 

.     76-7 

Sulphate  of  lime     . 
Red  oxide  of  iron   .        , 

.     77-7 

.    78-4 

Hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  . 

.     80-4 

Lampblack     . 

.     840 

As  these  substances  are  of  different  colours, 
the  experiments  are  a  test  of  the  influence  of 
colour  on  radiation.  At  this  temperature  colour 
is  seen  to  be  without  any  effect  on  the  radiative 
power ;  for  the  feeblest  radiator,  rock  salt,  and 
>one  of  the  most  powerful,  oxide  of  zinc,  are 
both  white;  biniodide  of  mercury  and  oxide 
of  lead  are  both  red,  but  their  radiating  powers 
are  very  di£ferent. 

Absorption  of  Heat. — Melloni  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  branch  of  radiant  heat  by  a  careful 
and  elaborate  investigation  of  the  transmission 
of  heat  through  solids  and  liquids.  The  solid 
substances  examined  bv  him  were  cut  into 
plates  O'l  of  an  inch  thick.  After  noting  the 
effect  produced  by  the  radiation  from  this  source 
when  nothing  intervened,  the  little  piste  was  in- 
terposed, the  diminution  which  it  effected  being 
then  observed.  Melloni  successively  tried  four 
different  sources  of  heat,  determining  in  each 
case  the  transmission  through  the  same  bodies. 
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Rock  salt  . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Sulphur     . 

26 

23 

40 

46 

Fluor  spar. 

28 

31 

58 

67 

Rock  crystal 

62 

72 

94 

97 

Glass 

61 

76 

94 

100 

Black  glass 

74 

76 

88 

100 

Common  gum    • 

82 

97 

100 

100 

Alum 

91 

98 

100 

100 

Ice    ...        . 

94 

100 

100 
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If  the  total  radiation  from  each  source  be  re- 
presented by  100,  the  numbers  in  the  foregoing 
table  express  the  proportional  quantities  of  heat 
intercepted  by  some  of  the  principal  substances 
examined  ;  showing  that  different  bodies, 
though  they  may  be  of  equal  transparency  to 
light,  possess  very  different  powers  of  trans- 
mitting heat,  and  that  with  one  exception  the 
heat  of  the  different  sources  is  transmitted  in 
different  degrees  by  the  same  body.  To  ex- 
press the  power  of  transmitting  heat,  Melloni 
gave  the  name  diathermancy ;  whilst  the  power 
of  intercepting  heat  he  called  athermancy, 
Melloni  made  rock  salt  perfectly  diathermic  for 
all  sources  of  heat ;  the  8  per  cent,  which  it 
failed  to  transmit  he  attributed  to  loss  by 
reflection  from  its  surfaces ;  but  a  stricter 
examination  by  Tyndall  has  discovered  that 
even  rock  salt  absorbs  a  small  proportion  of 
obscure  rays.  The  table  shows  that  a  trans- 
parent plate  of  glass  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick 
intercepts  all  the  heat  radiated  from  a  cube  of 
boiling  water,  that  a  plate  of  alum  of  equal 
thickness  is  opaque  to  all  bodies  heated  under 
incandescence,  and  that  a  similar  film  of  ice 
transmits  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from 
an  oil  lamp.  As  ice  is  perfectly  transparent 
to  light,  the  reason  for  its  opacity  to  the  heat 
of  the  red-hot  spiral,  and  its  small  transmission 
of  the  heat  from  the  lamp,  becomes  explained 
by  reference  to  the  last  section,  where  it  is 
bhown  that  in  all  luminous  sources  the  light 
rays  bear  a  very  low  ratio  to  the  obscure. 

Melloni  also  examined  the  transmission  of 
heat  through  liquids.  These  he  enclosed  in  a 
little  cell  with  glass  sides  ;  the  thickness  of  the 
liquid  layer  was  0*36  of  an  inch,  and  the  source 
of  heat  an  oil  lamp  surrounded  by  a  glass 
chimney.    Out  of  every  100  rays  Melloni  found, 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  absorbed  .    37 

Olive  oil 70 

Naphtha 72 

Ether  .  .  .  .  .69 
Sulphuric  acid  .  .  .  .83 
Nitric  acid  .  .  .  .85 
Acetic  acid  .  •  .  .88 
"White  of  egg  ....  89 
Water 89 

These  numbers  express  the  absorption  by 
the  liquid  plus  the  absorption  by  the  glass 
sides  of  the  cell,  which  latter,  from  the  quality 
of  the  heat  employed,  must  have  been  large. 

As  besides  this  the  experiments  of  Melloni 
are  not  entirely  free  from  error,  Professor 
Tyndall  has  recently  determined  with  more 
perfect  apparatus  the  transmission  through 
liquids.  The  source  of  heat  here  employed  was 
a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  which  was  raised  to 
a  bright  red  heat  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current.  The  liquids  were  enclosed  in  a  cell 
with  movable  rock-salt  sides,  so  that  liquid 
layers  of  varying  thickness  were  obtainable. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  absorp- 
tions per  cent,  of  different  liquids  at  the  thick- 
nesses mentioned. 
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Bisulphide  of  carbon   . 

Cliloroform 

Benzol 

Ether 

Alcohol 

Water 

Thickness  of  liquid  in 
parts  of  an  inch 

0-02 

0-07 

0-27 

5-5 
16-6 
43-4 
63*3 
67-3 
80-7 

12-5 
350 
62  5 
761 
83-6 
88-8 

17'3 
44-8 
73-6 
852 
B91 
91-0  1 

As  in  the  case  of  solids,  large  differences  are 
seen  to  exist  between  the  absorbent  power  of 
various  liquids.  Though  all  the  substances  in 
the  foregoing  table  are  transparent  to  light,  vet 
between  the  first  and  last  in  the  list  a  difference 
of  more  than  75  per  .cent,  exists  in  the  pover 
of  transmitting  heat. 

The  elegance  of  TyndaH's  arrangement  ttos 
further  shown  in  his  perfect  control  over  the 
temperature  of  his  source.     This  he  could  ele- 
vate by  merely  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
electric  current  which  passed  through  the  spiral. 
The  temperature  being  thus  gradually  raised 
from  below  incandescence  to  vivid  whiteness, 
the  proportion  of  heat  transmitted  was  found 
steadily  to  increase.     This  Melloni  had  pre- 
viously  discovered,    deducing    from   his  ob- 
servations a  law  that  the   penetrative  power 
of  radiant  heat  increases  with  an  increase  of 
temperature  of  the  source.      But,  whilst  the 
experiments  just  mentioned  confirm  this  law, 
Knobhiuch  and  more  hitely  Ty^^^i*'!  h*^®  ^^^^^ 
that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  true.     Pot  example, 
the  latter  found  that  of  the  radiation  from  a 
hydrogen  flame  99  per  cent,  vras  absorbed  by 
a  layer  of  water  007  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
whole  radiation  iraa  entirely  intercepted  by  a 
layer  of  water  0-27  of  an  inch  thick.     With  a 
red-hot  spiral,  though  the  temperature  of  this 
source   is  far  lower,   layers  of  water  at  the 
same  thicknesses  absorbed  89  and  91  per  cent, 
respectively. 

But  besides  solids  and   liquids,  gases  and 
vapours  are  found  to  absorb  very  marked  and 
different  amounts  of  radiant   heat.     Tyndail 
has  entirely  created  this  branch  of  investigation. 
To  him  we  owe  the  discovery  and  laborious 
examination  of  the  absorption  of  heat  by  gaseous 
bodies.     The  limits  of  this  work  forbid  a  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  employed  in  these 
experiments;  we  shall  therefore  merely  give 
a  summary  of  the  results  ohtained.     It  was 
found  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  or  a 
mixture  of  these  gases,  absorb  an  inappreciable 
amount  of  heat,  whilst  many  of  their  gaseous 
combinations  were  powerftil  absorbents.    The 
following  table  gives  the  absorptions   by  va- 
rious gases  relatively  to  the  amount  of*  heat 
intercepted  by  air,  which  was  taken  as  nnitv 
The  gases  were  successively  allowed  to  fill'i 
glass  tube  nearly  three  feet  long,   the  sourt^ 
of  heat  being  a  plate  of  copper  heated  by ! 
gas  flame. 
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Air 
Oxjgen. 

Hjdngen 
Chloiine 
Carbonic  add 
Snlphnroa^und 
Olefiantgas  . 


Belativ« 

abeorpUon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

39 

90 

710 

970 

1195 

Sabseqaently  Professor  Tyndall  examined 
v^me  of  these  gases  contained  in  a  brass  tube 
fifty  inches  long,  using  the  same  source  of 
tt-ai  u  before.  The  results  given  in  the  next 
uble  ut  absolute  absorptions,  the  total  radia- 
iX'O  thioogh  the  exhausted  tube  being  taken 
as  100. 

per  cent. 
Cuhme  oxide  absorbed    .        .13 
Cubonieacid     ....     14* 
NitPMu  oxide     •         •         .         .33 
O/efaatgas       ....    77 

Frvarrtng  the  experimental  tube  of  the 
^lue  Ifngth,  Professor  Tyndall  has  first  exa- 
ub.ll  the  dTect  of  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  iLe  gu  -vithin  it ;  and  then,  keeping  the 
ir*>suK  of  the  gas  constant^  he  has  iuTesti- 
<r.;tti  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  length  of 
t.t  ^dseoos  column.  In  the  first  case,  up  to  a 
f*:*Mn  point  the  absorption  was  found  to  be 
^  -tJr  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  gas ; 
y-  ID  the  second  case,  CTon  with  the  thinnest 
;«>rs,  the  absorption  generally  increased  less 
n;  i'llv  than  the  tliickness.  Four  gases  were 
*:Hniitted  to  expeiriment,  the  length  of  their 
fAmns  being  gradually  increased  from  0*01  of 
u  :qJi  ap  to  50  inches. 

A  Itjer  of  olefiant  gas  0*01  of  an  inch 
'"''^  absorbed  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  radia- 

:  fi\>m  a  heated  plate  of  copper,  a  column  of 
'  -^  sime  gas  2  inches  thick  mtercepted  about 
"  :•  r  cpnt.,  and  a  column  2  feet  thick  absorbed 
^^\y  70  per  cent. 

iKe  absorption  by  vapours  has  also  been 
'i^iued,  sjid  as  great  differences  found  to 
'}9f  .-uaong  these  b^ies  as  among  gases.  The 
'  -.-'i*  frwn  which  they  were  derived  were 
"^'jln^  in  a  little  flask,  and  each  vapour  was 
i  -htd  into  the  tube  until  a  pressure  of  half 
^  ivh  was  indicated  by  an  attached  baro- 

-  •"•'"r  £aqge.     Here  are  the  results  with  the 
HM*-  WngUi  of  tube  and  the  same  source  of 

■»*  a»  employed  in  the  measurements  given 

-  'Jr  ijjt  table : — 

percent, 
^.nlphide  of  carbon  vapour  absorbed      8 

^''ilwt^orm 17 

E^Mol 20 

Alc*d 47 

t>r 53 

A^-^-ic  ether 64 

H-aee  the  TSpour  of  chloroform,  one  of  the 
^"  ^  at  a  pressure  of  j^  of  the  atmosphere 
■^  -^^tni  more  heat  than  a  whole  atmosphere  of 
'^'^'«.e  acid  gas.  The  Tapour  of  water  could 
'/he  ^ramrw^l  diiectly  as  the  other  vapours, 
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but  numerous  experiments  conducted  in  other 
ways  showed  that  this  of  all  vapours  was  pro- 
bably the  most  powerful  absorbent  of  heat. 
The  importance  of  this  &ct  as  explaining 
many  perplexing  phenomena  in  meteorological 
science  will  be  at  once  evident 

Perfumes  have  been  subjected  to  examina- 
tion by  Tyndall,  and  the  absorption  by  various 
kinds  have  been  measured.  The  odour  of 
patchouli  absorbed  the  least  heat,  and  of 
spikenard  and  aniseed  the  most.  The  almost 
inappreciable  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
these  odours,  and  yet  their  strongly  marked 
action  on  radiant  heat,  is  a  striking  and  sug- 
gestive fact. 

A  strict  comparison  of  the  absorption  of  heat 
by  certain  liquids  and  by  proportional  quantities 
of  the  vapours  derived  fn^m  them,  showed  that 
the  order  of  absorption  was  in  both  cases  the 
same.  The  position  of  a  liquid  as  an  absorbent 
is  the  same  as  that  of  its  vapour,  and  hence  it 
is  probable  that  from  these  experiments  the 
general  law  can  be  deduced  that  the  relative 
power  of  absorption  possessed  by  any  body  is 
independent  of  its  state  of  aggregation. 

The  radiating  powers  of  gases  and  vapours 
have  been  investigated  by  Tyndall.  The  method 
chiefly  employed  was  very  novel,  and  consisted 
in  m^ing  the  gas,  whose  radiative  power  was 
to  bo  determined,  heat  itself  by  rushing  into 
the  vacuous  experimental  tube.  The  particles 
of  the  gas  were  warmed  by  their  impact  against 
the  tu^B,  and  radiated  their  heat  to  the  pile.  In 
these  experiments  both  sources  of  heat  were 
removed,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  remote  from 
the  pile  was  closed  by  a  plate  of  metal,  the 
rock-salt  plate  remaining  at  the  other  end.  In 
this  way  Tyndall  has  demonstrated  that  the 
radiative  power  of  every  gas  or  vapour  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  absorptive  power : 
an  important  extension  of  that  law  which  was 
first  proved,  in  the  case  of  solids,  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Leslie. 

Sadiant  Point  of  fttaoottng  Stars. 
[Mbteobs,  Lttionous.] 

Sadlaats*  In  Geometry,  straight  lines 
of  unlimited  length  proceeding  from  a  point. 
The  term  pencil  of  rays  is  more  frequently 
employed  to  denote  the  same  thing.     [Pbnctl.] 

Badiarles.     [Kadiata.] 

Satflata  (Lat.  radius,  a  ray).  The  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  the  lowest  organised  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  tlie  animal  kingdom; 
because  certain  of  the  animals  therein  included 
have  a  radiated  form  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
thoir  body.  [Acbita;  Nbmatombtjba  ;  Pro- 
tozoa; ZOOPHYTA."! 

Radiating  Point.  Any  point  from  which 
rays  of  light  or  heat  proceed. 

'Xadlation  (Lat  radiatio,  from  radius,  a 
ray).  The  emission  of  light  or  heat  from  a 
luminous  or  heated  body.  The  principal  laws 
of  radiation  have  already  been  given  under 
the  article  Kadiant  Hbat  ;  but  the  subjects 
included  under  the  present  head  are  more 
particularly  the  phenomena  of  solar  and  terres- 
trial radiation. 
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The  force  of  aolar  radiation  is  measured  by 
the  excess  of  the  tempeiature  which  a  body 
assumes  when  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  above  that  which  it  has  when 
turned  towards  space  away  from  the  sun.  This 
excess  may  be  roughly  determined  by  two 
common  thermometers,  one  pkced  in  the  shade, 
and  the  other  exposed  to  the  sun  and  having  its 
bulb  blackened  to  prevent  reflection.  A  more 
accurate  means  was,  however,  devised  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who,  with  an  instrument  called 
by  him  an  actinometer,  has  measured  the  heat 
received  from  the  sun  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  M.  Fouillet  has  also  executed  a  series 
of  measurements  on  solar  radiation,  employing 
for  this  purpose  an  instrument  which  he  named 
a  pyrhdiomeier.  By  these  experiments  the 
amount  of  solar  heat  falling  in  a  given  time  on 
a  surface  of  known  area  was  ascertained,  from 
which  the  value  of  the  heat  which  the  earth 
annually  receives  from  the  sun  was  deduced. 
This  amount  is  equal  to  that  which  would 
melt  a  stratum  of  ice  102  feet  thick  encrusting 
the  whole  earth.  Having  found  the  quantity 
of  solar  heat  intercepted  by  the  earth,  the 
entire  amount  emitted  by  the  sun  can  be  cal- 
culated. This  is  2,300,000,000  times  more 
than  we  receive,  it  would  boil  700,000,000,000 
of  cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water  per  hour,  and 
in  one  year  it  is  equal  to  the  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  a  layer  of  coal  seventeen 
miles  thick  entirely  surrounding  the  sim. 

The  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun 
diminishes  as  the  thickness  of  the  air  traversed 
by  the  sunbeams  increases.  When  the  sun  i  s  at 
the  horizon  the  absorption  by  our  atmosphere 
is  therefore  greatest,  when  at  the  zenith  it 
is  least.  In  this  latter  position  M.  Pouillet 
estimated  our  atmosphere  absorbed  25  per 
cent,  of  the  solar  radiation ;  but  a  far  higher 
proportion  of  terrestrial  radiation  is  inter- 
cepted. This  has  been  established  by  Profes- 
sor Tyndall,  who  has  discovered  that  the  main 
absorbent  in  oar  atmosphere  is  not  the  large 
body  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  which  it  is 
composed,  but  the  small  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  it  always  contains.  The  presence  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  is  thus  shown  to  be 
of  essentia  importance  in  climate. 

While  the  earth  is  receiving  heat  from  the 
sun,  it  is  continually  radiating  its  own  warmth 
into  space.  This  loss  is  more  than  compensated 
during  the  day,  but  at  night  the  terrestrial 
radiation  causes  the  condensation,  and  some- 
times the  congelation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
air.  Dew  in  summer  and  hoar  frost  in  winter 
are  thus  produced  on  the  surfaces  of  those 
bodies  which  are  the  best  radiators,  such,  for 
example,  as  are  all  animal  and  vegetable 
structures.  From  the  theory  of  terrestrial 
radiation,  a  curious  deduction  was  made  by 
Fourier,  with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the 
region  of  space  through  which  the  earth  moves 
in  its  orbital  revolution :  this  he  estimated  to 
be— 68^  Fahr.,  but  Pouillet  has  more  recently 
made  the  temperature  of  space  to  be— 176° 
Fahr. 
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RADICAL  SIGN 

Xttdleal.    [OfiOAiac  Badicals.] 
XadloAl  Axis  of  Two   CHrele*.    Two 

conies  intersect  one  another' in  general  in  four 
points,  and  have,'  consequently,  six  oommm 
chords.  In  the  special  case  of  two  circles  four 
of  these  chords  are  always  imaginaiy,  and  one 
at  infinity  [CmctuLR  Points  at  Infxnitt]; 
the  fifth,  and  only  remaining^common  choTd, 
however,  is  always  real,  whether  the  circles 
intersect  or  not,  and  is  called  their  radical  axU^ 
a  name  proposed  by  Gaultier  of  Tours.  (Jcur- 
nal  de  f&de  Polytechnique  1813.)  One  of  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  radical  axis, 
which  leads  at  once  to  its  construction  in  the  case 
of  two  non-intersecting  circles,  is  that  the  tan- 
gents to  the  two  circles  drawn  fh>m  any  point 
of  it  are  equal.  Circles  having  the  same 
radical  axis  are  said  to  be  cthoxal ;  they  possess 
many  remarkable  properties.  The  circles  of  a 
co-axal  system  will  either  intersect  each  other 
in  the  same  two  points,  or'  not  intersect  at  all 
In  the  latter  case  there  will  be  two  point  eirdn 
in  the  system;  these  are  called  the  limiting 
points.  Every  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the 
radical  axis,  and  which  cuts  one  of  the  co-axal 
circles  perpendicularly,  cuts  all  in  the  same 
manner:  all  circles  thus  drawn  constitute  a 
second  car^xtgate  system  of  co-axal  circles 
whose  common  radical  axis  is  the  line  of 
centres  of  the  first  system.  Of  two  such  con- 
jugate systems  of  co-axal  circles  one  has  alwajs 
limiting  points  and  the  other  not  The  in- 
verse circles  to  those  forming  a  co-axal  system 
are  also  co-axal,  and  their  reciprocals  form  a 
system  of  confocal  conies.  In  the  works  of 
Poncelet,  Chasles,  and  Steiner,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  recent  English  text-books  and  journals, 
the  properties  of  co-axal  circles  are  £cequently 
discussed. 
Badtoal  Bass.    In  Music,  the  same  as 

FUNDAMSKTAL  BaSS. 

»adte1  Centre  of  Three  Circles.    The 

point  of  intersection  of  the  three  radical  axes 
of  the  circles,  taken  in  pairs.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  only  circle  which  can  be  drawn  to  cut 
each  of  the  three  circles  orthogonally. 

Badtoal  BefiMrmers.  In  Polities,  a  name 
applied  to  that  political  party  in  England 
which  desires  to  have  the  abuses  which,  from 
lapse  of  time  or  any  other  cause,  may  have 
crept  into  the  government,  completely  roottd 
out  (as  the  term  impliesX  and  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  democratic  spirit  infused  into  the 
constitution. 

Badloal  Sign.  In  Algebra,  the  symbol 
%/,  denoting  the  extraction  of  a  root.  It  b  a 
modification  of  the  letter  r,  the  initial  letter  of 
radix  or  root.  To  distinguish  the  particular 
root  which  is  to  be  extracted,  a  nximber  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  symbol;  thus,  ^,^,^,  &c.  denote 
respectively  the  square  root,'  cube  root>  fourth 
root,  &c. ;  but  as  the  square  root  or  secoud  root 
was  the  first  considered,  the  number  is  nsually 
omitted,  and  merely  the  symbol  v^  -written. 
Fractional  exponents  are  frequently  used  in- 
stead of  the  radical  sign.  A  radical  quantity  is 
a  quantity  to  which  the  radical  sign  is  prefixed. 
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RADIOLTE 

(Lat  radienla,  dim.  o#  radix,  a 
root).  In  Botaoj,  that  portion  of  im  embryo 
vhieh  erentiullj  beeomes  tbe  descending  axis 
or  root^  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  two  opposite 
cofifis  of  which  an  embryo  plant  consists. 

BftOtolite.  A  variety  of  Natrolite  from 
Brerig,  in  Norway. 

ladlaHtaa.  A  genns  of  fossil  shells,  the 
iofeiior  Tilye  of  whidi  is  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
refsed  oone,  the  superior  Talve  being  convex. 

Badtas  (Lat.).  In  Fortification,  the  oblique 
ndiut  it  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
}«1t^  to  the  extremity  of  the  exterior,  side ; 
the  right  radius  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  same 
e«ntK  peipendicular  to  the  exterior  side. 

Kioiua.  In  Geometry,  the  line  drawn  firom 
the  eentre  of  a  circle  to  any  point  in  its  cir- 
emnfeRDce. 

Bunts.  In  Osteology,  a  bone  of  the  fore- 
aim;  flo  called  firom  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  Its  npper  end,  which 
ia  the  amallest,  is  formed  into  a  round  hollowed 
bead,  and  ia  articulated  with  the  small  head  at 
the  aide  of  the  pulley  of  the  humerus,  whilst 
the  rounded  bolder  of  it  next  the  ulna  is  arti- 
ctiUted  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  carity  of  that 
bone;  its  lower  extremity  is  articulated  vith 
the  bones  of  the  wrist. 

laitttiia  of  Ciirvatiare.  The  radius  of 
tie  cirde  of  curvature.  [Cubvatubb.]  The 
Jcngth  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point 
of  a  plane  curve,  whose  equation  to  rectangu- 
lar coordinates  is  / (*,y)==0,  is 

(d^xdy—d^dx) 

which  expression  becomes  simplified  when  s 
ia  taken  as  the  independent  variable  and  re- 
tried as  eqnicrescent,  as  then  ^x  «  0.  If  the 
(Bive  be  referred  to  polar  coordinates  r  and 
I,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  given  by  the 
funnila 

{dT*+f^d9^)^ 

f*de+rdr  d^  +  2d7*d$-^rd$dh'' 


In  Military  Min- 
inSi  the  Une  drawn  from  the  charge  to  the  edge 
cftheerater. 

Mmdima  of  Siaptaro.  In  Military  Mining, 
the  diatanoe  from  the  charge  to  the  point  at 
vbkch  the  internal  commotion  caused  by  the 
ezpkwon  eeases. 

WadhM  or  Tanwlott  of  a  Voa-Vlauie 
<ivve.    [ToBsroK.] 

BB4faM  V#etor  (Lat.  radius,  and  vector, 
«e  who  tarries).  In  Geometry,  the  line  join- 
\ls  a  fixed  point  or  jxfie  to  any  other  point 
in  space.  The  length  of  the  radius  vector  is 
one  of  the  polar  coordinates  of  the  points     [Ck>- 

OknDCATBsT] 

BBilfT.  In  Mathematics.  [Boor.] 
Soft  (Dan. ;  A.-Sax.  reafian).  A  species  of 
fiottt  formed  of  various  logs  or  planks,  fastened 
t«eether  side  by  side,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  from 
w  point  to  another.  This  means  of  conveying 
tiffiWr  to  the  sea-coast  is  practised  in  many 
t'aoeflL  The  following  is  thiD  plan  adopted  on 
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RAIL^ 

the  Bhine.  A  little  below  Andemach  the  vil- 
lage of  Namedy  appears  on  the  left  bank  under 
a  wooded  mountam.  The  Bhine  here  forms  a 
bay,  where  the  pilots  are  accustomed  to  unite 
together  the  small  rafts  of  timber  floated  down 
the  tributary  streams  into  the  Bhine,  and  to  con- 
struct enormous  floats,  which  are  navigated  to 
Dordrecht^  and  sold.  These  machines  have  the 
appearance  of  a  floating  village,  composed  of 
12  or  15  little  wooden  huts,  on  a  platform  of 
oak  and  deal  timber.  They  artf  frequently  800 
or  900  feet  in  length,  and  60  or  70  in  breadth. 
The  rowers  and  workmen  sometimes  amount 
to  700  or  800,  superintended  by  pilots,  and  a 
proprietor.  The  raft  is  composed  of  several 
layers  of  trees,  placed  one  on  the  other,  and 
bound  together :  a  large  raft  draws  not  less 
than  6  or  7  feet  of  water.  Several  smaller  rafts 
are  attached  to  it,  by  way  of  protection,  besides  a 
string  of  boats  loaded  with  anchors  and  cables, 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  river 
and  going  on  shore.  The  domestic  economy  of 
an  English  man-of-war  is  hardly  more  complete. 
Their  navigation  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
skill,  owing  to  the  abrupt  windings,  the  rocks, 
and  shallows  of  the  rivers. 

Bafts  improvised  of  spars,  barrels,  planks, 
&C.  often  aSbrd  valuable  aid  in  saving  life 
and  property  in  cases  of  shipwreck.  For  such 
purposes  carefully  bunged  casks  offer  greater 
powers  of  flotation  than  almost  any  article  on 
board  ship. 

lUrr.  In  Military  Engineering,  a  floating 
movable  bridge,  consisting  either  of  strong 
pieces  of  wood  secured  together,  and  covered 
with  planks  or  boards,  in  which  case  it  will 
not  bear  much  weight;  or  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment with  casks  secured  underneath,  when 
artillery  can  be  passed  over  it. 

Baftor  (Sax.  rsefter).  In  Architecture,  an 
inclined  piece  of  timber  in  the  side  of  a  roof ; 
sometimes  called  a  spar.    [Boof.^ 

Xa^r  Stone.  A  dark  grey  silicious  sand- 
stone breaking  with  a  rough  or  ragged  fracture. 

Xaigmaui's  SolL  A  name  of  which  no 
authentic  derivation  is  extant  ( Jamieson's  Ety- 
mologioal  Dictionary),  but  which  belongs  to 
the  collection  of  instruments  by  which  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  subscribed 
allegiance  to  Edward  I.  in  1296.  Thev  were 
preserved  in  the  tower  of  London  ;  and  have 
been  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  (1834). 

Sairalj'  (apparently  from  the  Fr.  ragu6, 
used  of  a  rope  fretted  by  rubbing).  In 
Heraldry,  a  line  jagged  or  notched  in  an 
irregular  manner.  The  old  cognisance  of  the 
Nevilles,  die  ragged  staff,  is  a  h6ton  ragviy. 

Itall  (Ger.  riegel).  In  Architecture,  the 
horizontal  part  in  any  piece  of  framing  or 
panelling.  Thus  in  a  door  the  horizontal  pieces 
between  which  the  panels  lie  are  called  rai/a, 
whilst  the  vertical  pieces  between  which  the 
panels  are  inserted  are  called  styles, 

Sam  or  IVater-Xall  {Ballus  aquaiicus, 
Linn.).  A  native  species  of  a  genus  of  Macro- 
dactyle  or  long-toed  waders,  destitute  of  alar 
spines  or  a  frontal  shield. 
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■which  in  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly  and  the  alow  voyaging  of  her  slufj- 
gish  merchantmen,  cost   12«.  the  pound   in 


RAILING  RAILROAD 

lUdliiiir*  A  fence  or  barrier  made  of  English  hedges,  and  from  the  remotest  times 
posts  and  rails,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  has  formed  an  ingredient  almost  necessary  in 
The  most  ordinary  fence  of  this  description  cookery.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
in  the  country  is  formed  of  wooden  post«  '  passage,  pepper  was  carried  by  a  tedious  land 
let  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  stand  upright,  |  passage  across  the  plains  of  Central  Asia  to  the 
to  which  are  nailed  or  mortised  horizontal  coast  of  Syria,  or  through  the  highlands  of 
wooden  rails,  one  above  another,  at  such  a .  Armenia  to  Trebizoud,  or  by  a  sea  passage 
distance  as  to  prevent  domestic  animals  from  |  (scarcely  less  expensive)  from  Ceylon  to  Aden, 
penetrating  through  them.  In  some  cases  one  i  thence  across  the  desert  of  the  Nile,  and 
horizontal  rail  is  fixed  to  the  posts  near  the !  down  this  river  to  Alexandria ;  hence  it 
ground,  and  another  near  the  top  of  the  post,  cost^  when  sold  in  England,  about  1«.  6^.  the 
the  interval  between  them  being  rendered  pound  troy,  i.  e.  fully  10«.  or  12*.  in  present 
impenetrable  to  cattle  by  upright  rails  nailed  I  values :  or,  to  take  a  nearer  case,  there  is  no 
to  the  top  and  bottom  horizontal  rails.  Iron  |  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of  tea  is 
railings  are  generally  formed  in  this  manner,  materially  changed  in  China  since  the  time,  now 
i.e.  the  bars  are  riveted  to  the  bottom  hori-  \  about  180  years  ago,  when  it  first  became  an 
zontal  rail,  and  fixed  to  the  upper  rail  by  lead  ,  article  of  general  consumption  in  this  country. 
or  any  other  contrivance.  If  any  effect  has  been  produced  b^'  the  long- 

Xallroad  or  BaOway.  In  Political  |  continued  traffic,  it  naturally  should  be  that 
Economy.  The  charge  of  carriage  is  one  of ,  of  an  increased  charge.  But  so  considerably 
the  most  important  items  in  the  cost  of  pro-  j  has  the  comparative  cheapness  of  carriage  re- 
duction and  the  distribution  of  commodities  to   duced  the  price  of  this  article,  that  the  same  tea 

consumers.    So  considerable  is  it  in  some  cases,       --     — 

that  bulky  articles,  however  cheaply  made  in 
some  countries  or  districts,  cannot  be  trans- 
ported even  to  regions  where  materials  are  |  England,  may  now  be  had  for  2*.*  Lastly, 
scanty  and  labour  dear,  but  must  be  manu- 
factured on  the  spot.  Every  country,  for 
instance,  has  common  pottery  works,  and 
manufactures  at  least  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
wooden  furniture.      Under  no  circumstances 

would  it  be  advantageous  to  add  the  cost  of 
conveyance  to  the  production  of  these  articles, 

even  though  they  could  be  supplied  mider  the 

most  favourable  conditions.     Similarly,  some 

articles  possess  so  much  value  in  smallbulk— as, 

for  instance,  precious  metals,  precious  stones, 

and  spices — that  the  cost  of  carriage  becomes  a 

comparatively  small  element  in  the  aggregate 

price  of  the  utility  offered  to  the  consumer.     It 

is  possible  that,  with  due  appliances  of  arti 

ficial  heat  and  horticultural  skill,  every  one  of 

the  spices  produced  in  tropical  countries  could 

be  grown  under  glass  in  England.    But  the 

increased  cost  of  production  would  be  so  con- 
siderable, that  no  one  would  attempt  the  cul- 
tivation ,  unless  for  seienti fie  purposes.    Between 

these  two  classes  of  commodities,  those  which 

could  not  be  carried  because  the  cost  of  transit 

forms  so  large  an  element  in  the  price,  and 

those  which  would  be  carried  under  even  the 

most  imperfect  means  of  transit,  there  is  a  very 

large  class  of  objects,  which  if  the  cost  of 

carriage  be  considerably  reduced  might  be  got 

from  coimtries  or  regions  in  which  they  can  be 

produced  most  cheaply,  and  thus  their  manu- 
facture in  countries  where  they  are  produced 

at  greater  cost  might  be  superseded.    Again,  in 

the  case  of  those  commodities  which  are  pro- 
duced abundantly  in  one  country,  and  not  pro- 
duced at  all  in  another,  but  are  nevertheless  in 

demand,  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  carriage  will 

bring  their  use  within  the  power  of  those  who 

have  hitherto  by  reason  of  their  deamess  been 

debarred  from  the  enjo}Tnent  or  convenience. 

Thus,  for  instance*  pepper  is  produced  in  certain 

tropical  coui  tries  as  profusely  as  haws  arc  on 
18i 


since  duties  are  and  have  been  levied  on  the 
most  important  articles  of  foreign  produce, 
especially  those  which  are  in  a  state  imme- 
diately available  for  consumption,  and  since,  in 
order  to  make  the  tax  as  light  as  possible  to 
the  consumer,  the  duty  is  paid  at  a  time  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  in  which  the  article  is 
consumed,  the  existence  of  an  easy  system  of 
transit  and  carriage  will  bring  about  that  the 
least  possible  amount  of  duty-paid  goods  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  trader,  and 
thus  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  offer  his  com- 
modities at  the  lowest  possible  rate  to  the 
consumer.     [Supply  ;  Warehouse,  Bondbd.] 

Now,  overland,  the  charge  of  transit  must^ 
from  the  friction  to  be  overcome,  be  vastly 
greater  than  that  imposed  on  sea-borne  goods. 
Even  when  a  canal  has  been  made,  and  ^eat 
outlay  incurred  in  making  levels,  b'j'lding 
locks,  and  securing  the  sides  of  a  canal  from 
leakage,  the  reduction  of  cost  is  very  great,  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  diminution  of  friction 
by  the  use  of  water  carriage.  It  will  be  ob- 
vious, too,  that  if  a  road  could  be  constructed 
in  which  friction  could  be  completely  elimi- 
nated, and  the  only  remaining  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  would  be  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
very  little  mechaniral  or  manual  force  -would 
be  needed  in  order  to  move  he&jf  weights  over 
the  plane  surface,  while  by  implication  the 
reduction  of  such  an  amount  of  friction  to 
the  least  amount  would  progressively  approxi- 
mate to  the  condition  of  an  absolute  removal 
of  friction  from  the  act  of  artificial  motion. 
and  the  economical  end,  often  adverted  to.  of 
attaining  the  greatest  possible  result  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  force,  would 
thus  be  reached.  The  advantage  of  using  a 
plane  surface  was,  of  course,  felt  as  soon  as 
manual  or  other  ^  labour  was  employed,  in 
moving  heavy  bodies,  and  ihe  act  by  which  a 
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labourer  drires  a  wheelbarrow  up  or  along  a 
plank  has  fundamentally  the  same  purpose 
as  the  Qse  of  a  tram  or  railway.    These  trams 
or  railvajs  have  existed  in  mining  and  quarrj- 
ing  districts  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  doke  of  Bridgewater,  of  canal  reputation, 
VIS  aware  that  the  only  practical  competition 
which  oottld  hereafter  militate  sgainst  his  fa- 
Tourite  method  of  canal  traffic  was  the  railway. 
The  coarse  of  scientific  discoYeiy  and  adapta- 
tion, which  haa  developed  the  stationary  into  the 
loeomotiTe  engine,   has  produced  a  complete 
refolirtioii  in  the  means  of  land  traDsit,  both  as 
to  cheapness,  effideni^,  and  speed.    The  con- 
yeranee  of  goods,  which  under  the  old  system 
of  heayy  waggons,  or  the  improved  but  im- 
peifeet  method  of  canal  navigation,  was  very 
long,  neoesaarily  very  incomplete,  and  generally 
Tfriy  expensive,  has  now  been  rendered  easy 
and  ra|Hd,  the  time  of  transit  having  been 
diminiaked  by  one-fifth  at  least,  and  the  service 
of  the  railway  being  much  more  general  than 
that   of  canals.      The  cost,  too,  though  not 
l«-ssened  in  the  same  proportion,  is  considerably 
Tv^iueed.    It  is  true  that  in  the  conveyance  of 
hesrvj  goods,  the  demand  for  which  is  pretty 
constant  and  the  supply  generaUy  uniform, 
the  slowness  of  canal  traffic  is  no  hindrance 
to  business,  and  the  barge  can  still  compete 
soeoecsfuUy  with  the  locomotive.    But  in  the 
coaveyance  of  all  commodities  for  which  speed 
is  necessary,  and  occasionally  even  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  most  bulky  goods,  the  railway 
if  superior  to  any  other  method  of  transit. 
For  example,  under  the  old  canal  system,  a 
eoDtinaal  frost  often  produced  a  sort  of  coal 
fimise  in  large  towns,  as  well  as  other  re- 
sults BOW  obviated  by  the  services  of  railroads. 
The  first adyantage,  then,  which  a  railroad  gives 
tA  trade,  and  by  implication  to  the  producer  and 
consumcrT,  is  that  it  diminishes  the  cost  of 
truuit.    This  result,  which  is  manifest  enough 
in  those  objects  which  are  immediately  familiar 
to  us,  is  of  the  highest  national  importance  when 
w«  take  into  account  its  effects  on  home  and 
fweien  trade.    The  fertilitjr,  for  instance,  of  any 
district,  will  be  of  very  httle  value  to  its  pos- 
Besms,  unless  an  easy  method  be  supplied  by 
which  its  produce  can  be  brought  to  market.  A 
Kood  road  is  as  great  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
agricniturist,  as  good  cattle  and  good  land.  The 
r<eal  Talue  of  any  estate,  as  far  as  the  market 
ynot  of  its  produce  goes,  is  greatly  relative  to 
*hr'  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  that  pro- 
dnee  can  be  ofifered  for  sale.  In  this  particular, 
railroads  have  conferred  prodigious  benefits 
wi  landowners.    They  have  at  once  equalised 
and  raised  prices.    The  market  value  of  costly 
but  perishable  commodities  has  been  almost 
dfjabled  in  eertain  districts  by  their  operation. 
The  stimulant  given  to  production  in  the  crea- 
tion of  B  market  for  produce  is  very  great. 
Jt^at,  poultry,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,   milk, 
Vitter,  eggs,  and  a  variety  of  other  products, 
tbr  contumption  of  which  was  once  almost 
^atirely  local,  and  the  price  of  which  was  con- 
»ipustly  low,  are  now  rated  even  in  remote 
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country  places  at  town  prices.  Twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  legs  of  pork,  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  pig  with  agricul- 
turists in  home  consumption,  could  have 
been  frequently  purchased  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Hampshire  at  from  3^.  to  4d.  the  pound, 
while  fresh  butter  in  summer  rarely  rose 
above  Sd,  the  pound.  These  and  similar  low 
prices  of  poultry  and  fruit  have  been  raised  by 
the  easy  method  of  transit  supplied  by  rail- 
roads. In  all  probability  (for  the  elements 
of  the  calculation  are  wanting,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  compulsory  registration  of  the 
titles  to  landed  property),  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  railways,  i.  e.  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  in  England,  has  increased  seventy-five 
per  cent,  in  value,  by  this  cause  alone,  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

The  effects  of  railways  on  foreign  trade  are 
still  more  noteworthy.  Many  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life  have  been  rendered  accessible 
to  the  community  by  the  beneficent  agency  of 
these  iron  roads.  For  instance,  a  great  trade 
in  foreign  ^s  and  fruit  is  being  carried  on 
between  this  country  and  France.  Such  a 
trade  would  be  impossible  without  easy  and 
rapid  communication.  At  the  present  moment 
a  traffic  is  springing  up  in  ripe  grapes,  brought 
from  the  South  of  France,  the  purpose  of  the 
importation  being  the  use  of  these  articles  for 
the  home  manufacture  of  wine.  No  better 
illustration  could  be  given  of  some  of  the 
advantage  which  may  and  does  ensue  upon  the 
distribution  of  commodities  and  the  division  of 
human  labour,  than  the  introduction  of  such  a 
traffic  by  the  agency  of  a  railroad. 

Still  more  important,  however,  is  the  effect 
of  railway  communication  on  the  supply  of 
food.  It  is  a  continual  subject  of  alarm 
among  economista,  that  population  in  thickly 
settled  countries  is  fast  outgrowing  the  means 
of  subsistence.  This  view  is  based  partly  upon 
the  economical  theory  of  Bkkt,  partly  on  that 
of  Population.  But  the  contingency,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  sustained  intercourse  taking 
place  between  communities,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  international  interests,  is  so  remote 
as  hardly  to  deserve  serious  attention,  still 
less  to.  be  a  subject  of  alarm.  Improvements 
in  the  conveyance  of  supplies  by  ships,  in 
the  shortening  of  voyages,  the  cheapening  of 
materials,  the  abolition  of  duties  on  timber, 
are  doing  and  will  do  much  towards  lessening 
the  cost  of  food  produced  in  countries  where 
fertile  land  is  boundless,  and  the  cost  of  agri- 
culture, as  proved  by  the  price  of  com  on  the 
spot,  is  very  low.  But  railroads  have  done  even 
more  than  ships  towards  bringing  about  this 
result,  and  dispelling  the  alarms  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  reasoned  from  imperfect  data.  If 
the  reader  will  cast  his  eyes  upon  any  map  of 
the  United  States,  and  consider  the  network  of 
railroads  converging  to  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Buffiilo,  and  observe  that  they  form  a  sort  of 
trade  drainage  for  the  produce  of  the  vast 
prairie  lands  in  the  western  btates ;  that  rail- 
roads are  laid  as  rapidly  as  their  areas  are 
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being  brought  into  cnltiTation ;  that  it  pays  the 
western  farmer  well  to  produce  wheat  for  the 
English  market  at  prices  far  below  the  aTerage 
of  those  at  which  it  was  cnltiyated  prior 
to  the  liberation  of  food  from  the  trammels 
of  the  com  laws;  and  that  the  emigration 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  occupation  of 
land,  are  progressing  at  a  rate  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  any  community  which  has  ever 
grown  before,  the  alarm  of  a  deficient  supply 
and  a  redundant  population  will  be  seen  to  be 
as  baseless  as  any  panic  which  has  eyer  occupied 
men's  minds.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  area  is  only  a  portion  of  that  which  is  being 
cultivated  for  food.  The  best  districts  of  Canada 
are  being  rapidly  occupied,  and  wheat  of  the  best 
quality  grown.  The  supply  from  these  regions 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  abundant;  for  it  is 
a  fact  jn  the  culture  of  wneat^  that  its  quahty  is 
always  the  better  the  nearer  it  approaches  the 
isothermal  line  beyond  which  its  cultivation  is, 
by  climatal  reasons,  impossible. 

The  economical  history  of  railway  enterprise 
in  this  country  is  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  national  character  or  the  public  conscience. 
It  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  that 
these  undertakings  should  have  been  the  act 
of  government,  not  so  much  because  they  are 
not  f  like  the  post  office)  a  branch  of  business 
which  might  Imve  been  very  fairly  carried  out 
by  government,  but  because  administrations  are 
inveterately  prodigal,  slovenly,  and  inefficient. 
The  management,  too,  of  railways  in  the  hands 
of  covemment  would  have  been  fruitful  in  all 
kinds  of  parliamentary  and  party  jobs,  and 
pubhc  opinion  would  probably  have  aone  little 
towards  correcting  abuses.  Nor  was  it  possi- 
ble, according  to  the  theory  of  property  in  land, 
and  the  permission  given  to  landowners  by  the 
legislature  to  tie  up  and  control  its  distri- 
bution by  all  sorts  of  complex  conveyances,  to 
construct  these  roads  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
consent)  or  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  those 
through  whose  lands  the  railroad  was  to  pass. 
Hence  the  purchase  was  compulsoiy,  and  effected 
by  parliameutary  sanction.  But  as  the  legis- 
lator was  generally  the  landowner,  it  was 
necessary  that  terms  should  be  made  with  him 
before  his  assent  was  given,  and  thus  the  land- 
owners on  various  pleas  contrived  to  exact 
enormous  sums,  under  the  name  of  compensa- 
tion, for  permission  to  use  a  part  of  their 
land,  and,  as  events  showed,  to  improve 
materially  the  remainder.  It  would  be  a 
curious  enquiry  to  contrast  the  real  value  of 
the  land  taken  for  railways,  and  the  price  paid 
during  the  early  years  of  these  enterprises  for 
the  permission  to  take  it  Now,  as  a  consider^ 
able  portion  of  the  capital  created  by  the  com- 
panies was  expended  in  those  compensations 
and  bribes,  ana  no  actual  value  was  received 
for  the  concession — ^in  other  words,  as  much  of 
the  stock  was  virtually  fictitious,  it  became  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  companies  to  oppose 
any  scheme  which  seemed  likely  to  diminish  the 
existing  profit  by  competition.  It  was  the  inte- 
rest of  landowners  to  encourage  such  rivalry, 
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and  it  was  very  plausibly  alleged  that  as  the 
parliamentary  sanction  had  been  obtained  at 
the  company's  cost  and  represented  a  large 
sum  in  the  company  s  liabilities,  it  should  be 
defended  and  protected  against  the  aggression 
of  rival  schemes.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass, 
that  the  principle  of  protection  has  been  to 
a  large  extent  recognised  in  railway  under- 
takings, and  every  session  large  sums  have 
been  expended  by  the  companies  in  defence 
of  privileges  which  seem  to  be  just,  because  they 
have  been  largely  and  fully  paid  for.  Had  the 
market  value  been  given  for  land  at  the  outset, 
and  compensations  been  accorded  for  real  injury 
only,  subject,  in  case  of  provable  benefit  here- 
after, to  a  corresponding  reduction,  the  whole 
system  of  parliamentary  attack  and  defence 
would  have  been  exploded  as  irrational,  unjust, 
and  contrary  in  the  fullest  sense  to  public 
policy. 

Nor  is  this  aU  that  railways  have  been 
liable  to.  After  the  great  lines  had  been  con- 
structed, the  system  of  branches  was  begun, 
and  a  different  set  of  tactics  was  employed.  It 
was  found  out  that  a  railway  was  a  benefit,  but 
the  shareholders  of  the  old  companies  knew 
that  the  construction  of  these  small  lines  would 
be  an  inevitable  loss.  They  were  constrained 
to  make  them,  or  imagined  that  they  were  con- 
strained to  make  them,  or  purchased  them  when 
constructed  on  very  advantageous  terms  to  their 
temporary  and  sagacious  owners.  The  writer 
was  informed  some  time  since,  when  enquiring 
of  a  leading  director  in  one  of  the  greatest 
English  railways,  that  in  no  case  had  the  com- 
pany failed  to  suffer  a  serious  loss  by  these 
transactions,  and  that  had  they  seen  a  way  of 
escape,  they  would  never  have  entered  into 
these  negotiations.  The  whole  of  this  loss  is 
the  fruit  of  the  parliamentary  system  of  rail- 
way enterprise,  and  of  the  waste  of  capital  con- 
sequent on  the  incidents  of  that  system. 

When  railways  were  constructed,  parliament 
sanctioned  a  vast  number.  The  old  map  in 
Bradshaw^s  Guide  contained  for  some  time 
projected  railways  as  well  as  those  which  were 
constructed  or  in  course  of  construction.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  sanction,  on 
the  understanding  that  government  was  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
company,  was  the  ridiculous  misconception  of 
the  amount  of  capital  available  for  these  works. 
The  annual  sarings  of  the  country  are  reckoneil 
at  seventy  millions — ^a  sanction  was  given  for 
an  outlay  of  six  times  this  amount  in  a  single 
year. 

The  Acts  under  which  railways  are  governed 
generally  provide  that  when  the  profit  exceeds 
ten  per  cent,  the  excess  should  be  acctunulated, 
or  fares  should  be  reduced,  or  some  public  use 
should  be  made  directly  or  indirectly  of  tho 
surplus.  Government  has  also  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  of  purchasing  railways ;  and  as  means 
of  public  transit,  assumes,  properly  enough,  a 
right  of  action  with  them  in  public  emergencies. 
But  the  causes  noticed  above  have  put  out  of 
sight  the  possibility  of  the  government  miud- 
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mom  rate  of  profit.  The  interest  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  nilwaj  stock  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  rather  lower  than  the  diyidends  on 
consols,  the  fares  and  rates  being  notwithstand- 
ing higher  than  in  any  country,  though  they 
Bhonld  haye  been  nnder  a  sounder  system  much 
lower.  For  information  on  the  early  history  of 
English  railways,  see  Mr.  Francis  On  Railways. 
The  estimate  of  the  ayerage  cost  of  conyeying 
a  train  a  mile  is  as  follows : — 

s.    d. 
Maintenance  of  way  and  works    .    0    5^ 

liooomotiye  power 0     9 

Bepaiis  and  renewals  of  carriages 

and  waggons 0     2j- 

Geaeral  traffic  changes  ....    0    9 

Bates  and  taxes 0     1^ 

Government  duty 0     1 

Compensation  for  personal  injury, 

and  damage  and  loss  of  goods  .    0    0^ 
Legal    and    parliamentary    ex- 
penses      0    OJ 

Hucellaneons   working  expend!- 
tnre  not  included  in  die  aboye  .    0 2_ 

2    7 

On  the  hypothesis  that  a  train  conveys  25 
eairiages,  all  of  which  are  full,  it  follows  that 
eaeh  passenger  can  be  cony  eyed  100  miles  at 
an  average  cost  of  something  less  than  three- 

Sence  farthing.  The  lowering  of  fares,  re- 
aced  sometimes  under  circumstances  of  riyalry 
and  competition  to  one-eighth  of  the  ordinary 
charges,  has  not  been  found  to  cause  a  loss  of 
more  than  half  per  cent,  in  the  dividends. 

These  remairks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
carriage  of  goods.  It  has  been  shown  that 
coals  can  be  bought  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  some 
distncts  and  conveyed  to  London  at  a  total 
cost  of  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  ton ;  but  under 
the  existing  system  the  price  paid  for  each  ton 
on  reaching  its  destination  is  quadrupled.  A  bill 
"wu  reeently  sought  for  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Company,  who  proved  that  the  easiness  of  the 
gradients  on  the  proposed  line  would  so  lessen 
the  east  of  construction  and  the  expenses  of 
working  as  to  enable  them  to  bring  coals  to 
Londim  in  any  quantity  at  a  shilling  a  ton.  The 
bill  was  rejected  on  the  very  ground  of  this 
astieipated  ability  of  carrying  coals  in  trains 
of  400  tons  load,  profitably,  at  the  rate  of  one 
farthing  per  ton  per  mile,  the  chairman  remark- 
ing that  It  was  not  fair  to  other  companies  that 
they  should  be  able  to  work  at  so  low  a  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  raising  of  fares  is 
gnkenlly  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  re- 
turns. The  receipts  per  train  at  a  penny  fare 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Upton  Magna  were,  in 
December  1858,  III.  l5s.Sd. ;  but  on  the  re- 
tmn  to  a  fare  of  threepence  halfpenny  in 
Horemher  1859,  the  receipts  per  train  fell  to 
4;.4*.llrf.  *^     *^ 

For  fnitber  details  on  this  subject,  and  for 

^  aigoments  in  favour  of  converting  the  rail- 
^ja  into  government  or  national  property,  the 
mder  is  referred  to  an  article  on  *  Railway  Re- 
£nnn'  in  the  Westminster  Betfiew^  April  1866. 
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I  Kallroads  or  Xallw»3rs.  Roods  con- 
'  structed  of  tracks  of  iron  called  rails,  on  which 
,  roll  the  wheels  of  carriages  drawn  either  by 
'.  horses  or  by  steam  engines,  and  to  which  they 
are  confinea  by  ledges  or  flanges  raised  on  the 
tires  of  the  wheels. 

I  Theory  of  Railways. — The  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  construction  of  roads  of  every 
kind  is  to  effect  the  transport  of  loads  by  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  tractive  force; 
and  one  road  is  better  or  worse  than  another, 
ceteris  paribus,  according  as  the  same  moving 
power  is  capable  of  drawing  upon  it  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  load,  or  a  given  loaid  at  a 
greater  or  less  speed.  Since  the  moving  power, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  expended  in  overcoming^ 
the  resistance  which  the  carriages  on  which 
the  load  is  borne  offer,  this  object  can  be  at- 
tainable only  by  the  adoption  of  such  expedients 
as  wriU  permanently  diminish  the  amount  of 
that  resistance ;  and  common  roads,  canals,  and 
railways,  which  are  all  expedients  for  diminish- 
ing the  resistance  of  traction,  have  each  their 
appropriate  sphere.  Common  roads  are  suited 
for  moderate  amounts  of  traffic,  and  for  the 
miscellaneous  purposes  of  domestic  communi- 
cation. Canals  are  best  for  carrying  cheap 
and  heavy  articles  at  a  low  speed ;  and  rail- 
ways are  proper  where  there  is  a  large  traffic, 
and  where  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  required. 

History  of  Railways. — About  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  transport  of  coals 
from  the  pits  to  the  harbour  was  effected  in  the 
coal  districts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
by  laying  down  parallel  tracks  of  timber  with 
a  horse  path  between  them,  the  wheels  being 
confined  upon  the  beams  or  rails  of  timber  by 
ledges  or  flanges  projecting  from  the  inside  of 
the  tire  of  the  wheels.  These  timber  rails 
were  constructed  in  pieces  of  about  6  feet  long 
with  a  section  of  about  4  inches  square ;  they 
were  supported  on  pieces  of  timber  called 
keepers  laid  at  right  angles  to  them  trans- 
yersely  on  the  road.  These  sleepers  were  laid 
at  about  two  feet  apart,  so  that  each  pair  of 
parallel  rails  was  supported  by  three  sleepers. 
Besides  giving  support  to  the  rails,  these 
sleepers  bad  aJso  the  effect  of  maintaining  the 
rails  in  gauge,  or  in  keeping  them  at  a  fixed 
distance  asunder.  The  rails  were  fastened  to 
the  sleepers  by  pins  driven  quite  through  the 
rails,  and  half-way  through  the  sleepers.  To 
preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  rail,  these  wooden  pins  were  planed  off  at 
the  top. 

The  necessity  of  |:iving  room  for  the  flanges 
of  the  wheels,  running  as  they  did  below  the 
surface  of  the  rail,  and  the  small  depth  between 
the  surface  of  the  rail  and  the  sleeper,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  protect  the  sleepers  effectually 
from  the  action  of  the  horses'  feet  by  any 
covering  of  gravel  or  other  material.  The 
sleepers  were  consequently  subject  to  great 
wear  and  tear.  The  rails  also,  being  worn 
by  the  action  of  the  wheels  still  more  rapidly 
than  the  sleepers,  required  to  be  frequently  re- 
placed ;  and  as  each  new  rail  was  pinned  down 
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to  the  same  sleeper,  the  ends  of  the  sleepers 
were  gradually  perforated  by  so  many  boles 
that  the  sleepers  were  weakened  and  required 
to  be  soon  replaced.  These  defects  were  re- 
medied by  the  adoption  of  the  double-timber 
railway,  which  consisted  in  laying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  timber  rails,  above  described, 
additional  rails  of  timber  of  equal  scantling, 
attached  to  the  lower  rails  by  wooden  pins, 
passing  quite  through  the  upper  and  half 
through  the  lower  rails,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  lower  rails  themselves  were  attached  to  the 
transverse  sleepers.  This  change  was  attended 
with  many  advantages.  Besides  the  increased 
strength  given  to  the  rails  by  the  double 
timbers,  the  depth  of  the  sleepers  below  the 
upper  surface  of  the  superior  rail  allowed  the 
sleepers  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of 
the  horses*  feet  by  covering  them  with  broken 
stones,  gravel,  or  other  road  materials.  The 
structure  of  rails  and  sleepers  also  being 
stronger  and  more  weighty,  and  held  down  by 
the  road  material  with  which  the  sleepers  were 
covered,  allowed  a  packing  or  ballasting  to  be 
driven  under  the  rails,  so  as  to  give  greater 
stability  and  firmness  to  the  road.  Mother 
advantage  obtained  by  this  arrangement  was, 
that  when  the  superior  rails  were  worn  by  the 
action  of  the  wheels,  they  could  be  replaced  by 
new  ones  without  disturbing  the  inferior  rails ; 
and  as  the  places  of  the  joints,  and  those  at 
which  they  were  attached  by  pins  to  the  in- 
ferior rails,  could  be  varied  at  pleasure,  the 
pin-holes  made  in  the  inferior  rails  would  not 
come  in  the  same  place,  or  near  each  other,  so 
as  injuriously  to  weaken  the  latter. 

The  next  improvement  consisted  in  the  ad- 
dition of  a  plkte  or  bar  of  iron,  about  two 
inches  broad  and  half  an  inch  thick,  laid  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  superior  rail,  and  at- 
tached to  it  by  nails  or  iron  pins  countersunk 
in  it  The  wheels  of  the  carriages  ran  upon 
this  iron  rail,  which  formed  a  more  durable 
surface  than  that  of  the  wood.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  railways  of  this  construction 
are  still  in  occasional  use.  They  are  recom- 
mended in  that  country  by  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  timber  and  the  comparative  high 
cost  of  iron.  Such  a  road  is  tolerably  efficient 
where  the  traffic  is  light  and  slow,  and  can 
therefore  be  resorted  to  in  localities  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  adequate  return  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  more  perfect  modern 
railway.  In  the  construction  of  these  timber 
railn^ays  in  America  many  other  improvements 
have  been  introduced,  more  especially  in  the 
substructure  of  the  road.  In  laying  out  the 
roadway  for  the  reception  of  the  rails,  two 
parallel  trenches  are  cut  along  the  line  of  way 
corresponding  to  the  distance  between  the  rails, 
and  transverse  trenches  at  right  angles  to  these 
are  cut  to  receive  the  sleepers :  these  trenches 
are  respectively  bottomed  with  a  ballasting  of 
broken  stone,  on  which  the  rails  and  cross 
sleepers  rest.  This  basis  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  a  firm  and  durable  support  for 
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the  road  and  an  effectual  means  of  drainage. 
The  scantling  of  the  timbers  UBcd  for  the  ruls 
is  usually  six  inches  in  width  by  ten  inches  in 
depth :  they  are  attached  to  the  sleepers,  so  as 
to  be  at  once  kept  from  springing  from  them 
and  from  altering  their  gauge,  by  the  following 
means :  A  notch  is  cut  in  the  sleeper  corre- 
sponding to  the  size  and  form  of  the  rail ,  and 
the  rail,  at  the  place  where  it  is  let  into  the 
sleeper,  is  formed  with  a  vertical  surface  on 
the  outside,  and  a  levelled  surface  on  the  in- 
side, increasing  in  width  downwards.  When 
let  into  the  notch  of  the  sleeper,  the  levelled 
part  of  the  rail  is  forced  into  the  corresponding 
cavity  of  the  notch  by  a  wedge  driven  between 
the  outside  edge  of  the  rail  and  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  notch. 

Tke  Plate  Railway  or  Tramway^-^ln  the 
progress  of  improvement,  the  timber  railway 
above  describ^  was  succeeded  by  the  iron- 
plate  railway,  or  tramway,  in  which  the  wheels 
— which  were  without  fianges — ran  on  cast- 
iron  plates  formed  with  a  ledge  on  the  outer 
edge  of  each  track  to  prevent  the  wheels  from 
running  off;  and  this  species  of  road  was  for  a 
long  period  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  coal 
districts,  and  in  public  works  generally,  and  is 
still  employed  to  a  considerable  extent,  espe- 
cially in  the  railways  which  are  carried  through 
the  workings  of  mines,  and  on  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mine  is  conducted  in  waggons, 
being  pushed  by  men  or  drawn  by  horses  to 
the  foot  of  the  shaft. 

These  tramways  were  for  a  long  period  con- 
structed exclusively  of  cast  iron ;  but,  when 
improved  methods  of  rolling  m^leable  iron 
were  contrived,  they  were  formed  by  rolling. 

Edge  Railways. — Within  twenty  years  after 
the  first  introduction  of  tramways  of  iron,  the 
form  of  rail  called  the  edge  rail  was  brought 
into  use.  This  rail  is  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  bar  of  iron,  the  width  of  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  its  depth,  placed,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, with  its  narrow  edge  presented  upwards. 
Owing  to  its  depth  being  much  greater  than 
its  width,  its  power,  in  proportion  to  its  weight, 
to  resist  vertical  pressure  is  very  considerable. 
The  wheels  are  retained  on  rails  of  this  de- 
scription by  fianges  projecting  from  the  inside 
of  their  tires.  These  flanges,  at  the  point 
where  the  wheels  rest  on  the  rails,  descend 
below  the  rails ;  and  the  wheel  cannot  pass  off 
the  rail  towards  the  outer  side,  unless  the  flange 
rolls  over  the  rail. 

For  a  long  period  after  their  first  adoption, 
edge  railways  were  confined  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  more  particularly  to  the  collieries, 
where  they  were  used  for  the  transport  of  the 
products  of  the  mines  to  the  places  of  shipment; 
but  this  species  of  road  acquired  vastly  in- 
creased importance  when  passengers  and  goods 
came  to  be  transported  on  it  by  locomotive  en- 
gines, which  took  place  first  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  in  1825,  but  more  pro- 
minently between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
in  the  year  1830.  Since  that  time,  the  con- 
struction of  railways  adapted  for  general  traffic. 
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it  t  ^wed  wliich  -vronld  liare  "been  formerly 
thought  impossible,  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
extent  in  all  pazts  of  the  world. 

Statittica  of  Railways. — ^It  is  now  almost 
useless  to  collect  the  statistics  of  railroads, 
because  in  most  countries  the  figures  which  are 
correct  this  day  may  be  totally  unfit  to  giye 
the  lelatiye  number  of  lines,  and  their  lengths 
opened,  a  few  months  hence.    Thus  the  Indian 


railways  opened  in  May  1865  extended  to  a 
length  of  3,186  miles,  but  it  was  calculated 
that  they  would  extond  at  the  end  of  that  year 
to  4,917  miles.  The  following  table,  extracted 
fromPerdonnet's  TraiteMkmentairedes  Chemins 
de  FeTy  ed.  1866,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  degree  in  which  the  yarious 
nations  of  Europe  haye  ayailed  themselyes  of 
the  new  means  of  locomotion. 


Coimtiy 

Length  in 

KOomdtree 

opened 

Length  in 

Kilomdtrea 

granted 

Length  per 

Myrlaindtre 

square 

opened 

Hyriarndtre 
square 
granted 

Length  per 

Million  of 

Inhabitants 

ojienod 

Iiength  per 

Million  of 

Inhabitants 

granted 

France,  to  1861     . 
Germany 
SwitaeilaiLd  . 

Seodand        . 

Ireland 

Belgimn 

9,441 
13,728 
1,051 
2,090 
11,012 
2,203 
1,947 
1,714 

15,025 

1,500 
4,245 
14,250 
3,075 
3,319 

1-9 

115 

3-5 

0-5 

7-7 

2-9 

2-4 

6-8 

2-8 

i» 
51 
0-9 
10-8 
3-9 
4-4 

it 

268-0 
1805 
457-9 
154-4 
640-0 
150-0 
299-5 
8750 

419-0 

6250 
300-8 
907-5 
1080-7 
5100 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  article,  it 
vDold  not  be  possible  to  trace,  in  the  order  of 
time,  the  succession  of  improyements  by  which 
the  present  methods  of  la^ng  out  and  con- 
fltraetiog  railways  for  the  swift  transport  of  pas- 
>^ngen  by  steam  power  haye  been  established. 
^1ien  the  IdTcrpool  and  Manchester  line  was 
£»t  brought  into  operation,  little,  compara- 
tirely,  WIS  understood  of  the  capabilities  of 
t>Qrh  means  of  intercommunication ;  and  that 
line  may  be  regarded  as  an  experimental  rail- 
way, the  results  of  which  haye  supplied  the 
«Uta  on  which  others  hare  since  been  con- 
»tncted  and  worked.  The  form,  strength,  and 
Viizht  of  the  rails ;  the  mode  of  fixing  them 
wi  the  road ;  the  weight,  power,  and  proportions 
c^  the  engines ;  the  form,  strength,  and  weight 
(>f  the  carriages  and  waggons;  the  magnitudes 
of  the  trains,  and  the  speed  of  transport,  haye 
«U  been  subject  to  change  from  year  to  year, 
snd  almost  from  month  to  month,  since  the 
<ypening  of  that  line  in  1830  to  the  present 
time.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  trace 
these  improyements ;  but  shall  briefly  explain 
the  formation  and  construction  of  railways, 
according  to  the  methods  and  principles  at 
pfftsent  generally  receiyed. 

Gav^  of  SmlwayB.  —  The  gauge,  or  the 
^iistance  between  the  rails,  on  which  depends 
the  distance  between  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
Ttagm  and  engines,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
their  stmeture,  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of 
nmdi  discussion.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  all  railways  constru<^ed  in  the  same 
rouitiy  oQght  to  haye  the  same  gauge;  and 
t  bough  it  is  not  contended  that  the  gauge  now 
IB  use  ii  the  best  that  could  possibly  haye  been 
adopted,  yet  that,  extenaiye  hues  of  road  haying 
^^*^  constructed  with  that  gauge,  the  dis- 
*^vutsges  attending  a  departure  f^m  it  will 
W  greater  than  any  counterbalancing  adyan- 
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tages  that  could  attend  any  other  magnitude 
of  gauge. 
In  ihe  colliery  railways  in  the  north  of 
Qgland,  the  rails  had  been  laid  at  4  feet  8^ 
ches  asunder;  and  on  the  Liyerpool  and 
Manchester  Bailway,  the  first  line  intended  for 
general  traffic  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Stephenson 
with  the  same  gauge.  The  lines  of  railway 
subsequently  projected,  extending  from  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  to  Birmingham  (and 
thence  to  London),  to  Preston,  Wigan,  Bolton, 
Leeds,  and  other  places,  were  laid  down  with 
the  same  gauge,  since  the  carriages  and  engines 
would  necessarily  haye  to  pass  from  one  to 
the  other.  But  when  railways  began  to  be 
constructed  in  Belgium  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  where  the  same  reason  for  uniformity 
of  gauge  did  not  preyail,  the  same  gauge  neyer- 
theless  was  adopted.  The  first  conspicuous 
departure  from  this  uniformity  took  place  on 
the  Great  Western  Kailway,  extending  from 
London  to  Bristol,  which  was  laid  down  with  a 
gauge  of  7  feet;  and  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  next  adopted  a  gauge  of  5  feet.  The 
latter  line  (now  known  as  the  Great  Eastern) 
has  since  been  reduced  to  the  4  feet  8^  gauge, 
and  the  same  gauge  has  been  laid  down  (in 
addition  to  the  7  feet  gauge)  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Great  Western  system. 

The  gauge  of  a  railway  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  its  linear  modulus,  or  the 
index  to  its  general  scale.  There  is  nothing 
per  se  to  give  one  gauge  a  preference  over 
another;  buty  as  the  magnitude  of  the  gauge 
determines  the  general  magnitude  and  scale 
of  the  railway,  and  of  everything  connected 
with  the  railway,  including  waggons,  carriages, 
and  engines,  bridges,  viaducts,  tunnels,  cut- 
tings, &c.,  and,  in  short,  all  the  works,  whether 
of  a  movable  and  perishable  or  fixed  and  per- 
manent nature,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
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importance  that  it  should  he  deteTBuned  irith 
a  just  regard  to  the  traffic  of  the  line. 

The  battle  of  the  gauges  may  he  explained  on 
this  groimd,  for  there  can  he  no  douht  that  the 
4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge  was  adopted  hj  accident ;  hut 
when  once  adopted,  it  was  found  to  he  more 
convenient  to  execute  the  rest  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  facility 
afforded  for  intercommunication  upon  the  uni- 
form gauge,  the  economy  resulting  from  the 
small  gauge  (which  is  a  great  element  in  the 
commercial  results  attending  a  railway),  the 
greater  ease  of  working,  all  give  the  narrow 
gauge  advantages  not  compensated  for  hy  any 
perceptible  amount  of  speed  or  convenience 
in  travelling  upon  the  broad  gauge.  The 
reader  is  referred,  for  an  account  of  the  struggle 
that  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  gauges,  to 
the  pamphlet  hy  Wyndham  Harding  on  the 
question ;  to  the  Report  of  the  Gauge  CoTntnis- 
eumfrs]  to  the  lAfe  of  Robert  St^henson,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  i.,  by  Professor  Pole,  in  which  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  broad  and  narrow 
gauges  are  carefully  stated.  The  result  of  the 
argument  has  shown  that  it  is  not  worth  while, 
particularly  in  a  poor  district,  or  in  districts 
-which  do  not  contain  the  elements  of  an  active 
circulation,  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  broad 
gauge ;  and  as  the  traffic  of  the  lines  of  every 
count]^  is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  inter- 
communicate in  every  direction,  any  break  of 
gauge  must  always  be  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  inconvenience.  Practi- 
cally, the  broad  gauge  has  been  abandoned,  or 
at  least  the  mix^  gauge  has  been  laid  down 
on  almost  every  line  on  which  the  broad  gauge 
had  been  established. 

Of  the  Formation  and  CoMtruciion  of  Rail- 
wags. — ^Whatever  be  the  moving  power  to  be 
used  for  the  transport  of  loads  upon  a  railway, 
its  force  should  be  proportioned  to  the  maxi- 
mum resistance  of  such  loads,  and  it  should  be 
capable  of  varying  its  energy  to  the  same  extent 
as  that  resistance  is  subject  to  variation.  The 
great  perfection  which  has  been  attained  in  the 
construction  of  the  rails,  and  in  the  methods  of 
fixing  them  in  thoir  position  upon  the  road,  is 
such,  that  the  resistance  offered  to  the  tractive 
power  by  loads  moved  on  a  straight  and  level 
railway  may  be  regarded  as  practically  uni- 
form, so  that  the  moving  power  by  which  a 
load  is  transported  at  a  given  speed  on  a 
straight  and  level  line  of  railway  is  subject  to 
a  resistance  as  imvaried  and  as  uniform  as  any 
to  which  moving  powers  are  usually  submitted 
in  any  of  the  processes  of  art.  But  as  the 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  tractive  power 
upon  a  straight  and  level  railway  is  diminished 
by  the  perfection  thus  attained  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  so,  in  the  same  degree,  any 
resistance  produced  by  a  departure  from  a 
perfect  level  is  more  sensibly  felt.  Thus,  if  the 
resistance  to  the  moving  power  on  a  straight 
and  level  railway,  by  a  load  moved  at  a  given 
speed,  be  equal  to  the  250th  part  of  the  load, 
an  aodivity  which  would  rise  at  the  rate  of 
one  foot  in  250,  or  nearly  at  the  rate  of  20 1 
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'  perpendicular  feet  in  a  mile,  would  produce  a 

resistance  to  the  moving  power,  by  reason  of 

the  ascent  alone,  equal  to  a  2d0th  part  of  the 

'  load,   and  therefore  equal  to  the  resistance 

I  which  the  moving  power  would  sustain  on  a 

level  line.    It  follows,  therefore,  that^  under 

I  such  circumstances,  in  drawing  a  load  up  such 

I  an  acclivity,  the  moving  power  would  have  to 

overcome  twice  the  resistance  opposed  to  it  on 

I  a  level ;  for  the  same  causes  which  produce  on 

a  level  a  resistance  amounting  to  the  250th 

I  part  of  the  load  also  produce  the  same  resistance 

I  m  ascending  the  acclivitv,  in  addition  to  which 

'  there  would  be  an  equal  amoimt  of  resistance 

due  to  the  ascent.    If,  therefore,  under  such 

circumstances,  the  moving  power  were  required 

to  draw  the  load  up  the  acclivity  at  the  same 

speed  as  that  at  which  it  drew  it  on  the  level,  the 

machine  exerting  that  power  must  be  endowed 

with  properties  m  virtue  of  which  it  becomesi 

capable  of  vaiyinff  its  energy,  without  injury  to 

its  structure,  in  tne  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

The  power  now  employed  .almost  universally 
to  draw  carriages  upon  railwavs  is  the  loco- 
motive ennne,  some  of  the  wheels  of  which 
are  rotated  by  being  put  into  communication 
with  the  steam  cylmoers,  and  the  friction  of 
these  wheels  on  the  rails  propels  the  train. 

The  tares  of  the  locomotive  wheels,  and  of 
the  wheels  of  all  the  carriages,  have  usually  a 
conical  form  given  to  them,  becoming  gra- 
dually smaller  from  the  flange  outwards; 
and,  when  a  carriage  rests  straight  upon  the 
rails,  the  distance  between  the  flanges  of  the 
wheels  being  less  than  the  distance  between 
the  rails,  a  small  space  is  left  between  the 
flanges  and  the  rails,  to  allow  some  play  to 
the  flanges  without  letting  them  strike  the 
rails.  When  the  carriage  comes  to  a  curve, 
the  flange  of  the  outer  wheel  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  outer  rail,  and  the  whole  play  of 
the  flanges  is  given  to  the  space  between  the 
flange  of  the  inner  wheel  and  the  inner  rail. 
In  consequence  of  the  conical  form  of  the 
tires  of  the  wheels,  the  outer  wheels,  in  thin 
case,  rest  upon  a  thicker  part  of  the  cone  thait 
the  inner,  and  the  actual  diameter  on  whidi 
they  revolve  is  consequently  greater  than  tJiat 
on  which  the  inner  wheels  revolve.  This  effect 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  expedient 
sufficient  to  enable  railway  carriages  to  run 
round  curves  of  a  certain  limited  radius ;  bat 
in  some  of  the  large  continental  locomotives 
other  expedients  are  sometimes  employed. 

The  pressure  of  the  flange  on  the  rail  being 
the  prindpal  means  of  turning  a  railway 


riage  round  a  curve,  and  such  pressure  beine 
attended  by  friction,  and  therefore  by  increased 
resistance  to  the  moving  power,  curves  as  well 
as  acclivities  are  a  cause  of  resistance,  and  this 
resistance  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  curve  or  the  shortness  of  its 
raaius.  But  independently  of  this  effect  of 
curves,  a  moro  senous  olgection  to  curves  of 
which  the  radius  is  under  a  certain  limit  oC 
magnitude  arises  from  the  liability  of  the 
carriages  to  run  off,  by  the  flange  encountering 
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&ny  obitacle  or  ineqnali^  wllich  would  cause 
it  to  pass  over  the  raifs.  This  tendency  is 
increased  if  there  be  a  dediyitj  as  well  as  a 
cure,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  train  is 
travelling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Curvca  <m  BaUways, — ^Witn  a  view  to  insure 
the  public  safety,  the  legislature  has  generally 
required  that  no  curve  shall  be  allowed  upon 
a  miin  line  with  a  less  radius  than  one  mile : 
the  exceptions  to  this  are  where  one  railway 
puses  into  another,  and  at  the  termini,  or 
the  entrance  of  d^p6t8  or  stations.  In  such 
situations  the  trains  must  slacken  their  speed, 
and  therefore  a  sharp  curve  is  attended  with 
leas  dangler.  It  has  appeared,  however,  that 
these  restrictions  upon  the  radii  of  curves  have 
been  more  stringent  than  safety  requires.  In 
8  cooise  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
it  was  established  that  curves  of  a  mile  radius 
produce  no  sensible  increase  of  resistance  at 
the  Qsoal  speed  of  railway  trains,  and  therefore 
corres  of  considerably  less  radius  may  be 
travemd  at  that  speed  without  danger.  We 
nuj  here  state,  that  on  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway  there  are  many  curves  in  the^ 
main  line  with  radii  under  half  a  mile,  which 
are  tzavezsed  at  the  usual  speed  with  perfect 
safety. 

The  tectum  of  a  railway  is  limited  by  those 
drcnmstanoes  whidi  eovem  its  acclivities, 
already  explained,  and  which  are  equally 
related  to  the  amount  of  resistance  on  level 
rails,  and  to  the  practical  limits  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  moving  power.  The  plant  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hmited  by  the  necessity  of 
e^Mng  every  chance  of  direction  of  the  line 
by  carves  of  which  uie  radius  shall  have  such 
a  magnitode  as  to  exclude  all  danger  of  the 
carriages  running  off  the  line.  In  the  laying 
oat  of  a  railway,  therefore,  limitations  of  its  sec- 
tion and  plan  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

^ee  the  natural  surface  of  a  country  is 
nrely  adapted  to  the  conditions  which  have 
been  thus  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  railway,  an  artificial  surface  must 
f^nerally  be  formed  by  raising  some  and 
lovering  other  parts  of  the  country  through 
which  the  railway  is  to  pass.  The  expedients 
by  which  this  is  accomplished  are  attended 
with  more  or  less  difficulty  and  expense,  and 
the  skill  of  the  engineer  is  eminently  required 
in  the  selection  of  such  a  course  for  a  proposed 
line  of  railway  as  will  be  attended  with  the 
lesst  expensive  construction,  due  regard  beine 
had  to  the  permanent  expense  of  working  and 
maintaining  it. 

When  a  railway  is  proposed  to  be  constructed 
h^ween  two  pomts,  which  are  called  its  ter- 
•ttat,  the  engineer  makes  himself  generally  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  country  between  these  termini, 
and  selects  that  course  for  the  line  which, 
^  least  deviation  from  a  straight  line  join- 
T^  the  proposed  termini,  will  afford  the  great- 
est £uihties  for  tJie  formation  of  the  artificial 
Borface  of  the  railwav,  limited  as  it  must  be 
in  respect  to  its  acclivities,  and  to  the  curves 
by  whidi  its  various  changes  of  direction  are 
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efiected.  This  is  first  accomplished  by  an  i>^0 
siiTvey  or  general  reconnatssancc  of  the  countrr. 
An  instrumental  survey  is  afterwards  made 
along  the  direction  which  has  been  selected  for 
the  une,  and  a  nearly  accurate  profile  of  the 
country  from  terminus  to  terminus,  in  the 
proposed  direction,  is  obtained.  This  being 
accomplished  and  reduced  to  a  drawing,  as  re- 
presented in  fig.  1,  a  line  A  B  C  D  £  F  GH I K 
is  drawn,  regulated  by  the  degrees  of  inclination 
which  have  been  decided  to  be  the  best  practi- 
cal limits  of  the  acclivities.    This  line  will,  as 
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represented  in  the  figure,  in  some  places,  as 
AB,  CD,  EF,  GH,  IK,  pass  above,  and  in 
others,  B  C,  D  £,  F  G,  H  I,  below,  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  artificial 
surface  of  the  line  must  be  elevated  above  the 
natural  surface;  and  that,  in  the  other  case, 
some  expedient  must  be  provided  by  which  the 
artificial  surface  may  pass  at  the  requisite  depth 
below  the  natural  surface. 

The  surface  of  a  railway  is  raised  ahotfe  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground  by  either  of  two 
expedients :  1st,  by  forming  a  mound  of  earth 
with  slopine  sides,  having  the  railway  on  its 
summit — this  is  called  an  embankment  (fig.  2) ; 
2ndly,  by  constructing  a  bridge  by  which  the 
railway  can  be  conducted,  at  the  requisite  ele- 
vation, above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  road  is  constructed 
over  a  river — such  a  bridge  is  called  a  viaduct, 
[ViiDTJCT.]    Such  structures  are  formed  either 
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of  masonry  or  of  iron ;  but  in  countries  such 
as  the  United  States  and  Russia,  where  timber 
is  abundant,  cheap  viaducts  of  carpentry  are 
frequently  used. 

The  surface  of  a  railway  is  conducted  below 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  by  either  of 
two  expedients:  Ist^  by  forming  an  excavation, 
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or  artificial  valley,  with  sloping  sides,  alone 
the  bottom  of  whidi  the  railway  is  constructed 
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^snchan  excarationiscalled  a(»e/^tM^(fig.  3);  I  and  2  feet  horizontal  to  one  foot  yertical* 
2ndly,  by  undermining  the  ground  and  con-  When  the  material  is  gravel,  Band,  loose  ch&lk, 
structing  a  subterranean  archway  or  vault  of  ^  or  gravelly  clay,  a  slope  of  1^  to  1  is  generally 
sufficient  magnitude,  the  roof  of  which  is  usually  |  found  sufficient ;  but  with  certain  descriptions 
lined  with  masonry,  and  along  the  bottom  of  ^  of  clay,  such  as  that  called  the  London  claj,  a 
which  the  railway  is  conducted — such  an  arch-  i  more  gradual  slope  must  be  allowed.  With 
way  is  called  a  tunnel.    [Tunnbl.]  such  material,  the  slopes  are  constructed  at  1^ 

In  laying  out  a  railway,  the  disposition  of  its '  or  2  horizontal  to  1  vertical ;  but  in  general  it 
cuttings  and  embankments  must  be  kept  in  !  is  better,  even  at  increased  expense  of  earth- 
view.  In  general,  the  material  by  which  the  i  work,  to  allow  a  sufficient  slope  in  the  corn- 
embankments  are  formed  is  obtained  from  the  I  mencement,  and  thereby  avoid  the  contmual 
cuttings ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of !  expense  attending  slips,  as  the  gradual  de- 
expense,  the  engineer  so  arranges  his  section  cadence  of  the  sides  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
that  the  quantity  of  stuff  required  for  the  for-  ,  ments  is  called. 

mation  of  embankments  shall  be  as  nearly  as  j  The  face  of  slopes,  both  of  cuttings  and  em- 
possible  equal  to  that  supplied  by  the  cuttings,  bankments,  should  be  covered  with  soil  and 
If  there  be  an  excess  of  stuff  from  the  cuttings,  '  sown  with  grass  seeds,  so  as  to  produce  a  turf, 
ground  must  be  obt-ained  in  some  position  near  |  which  gives  a  further  security  against  slips. 


the  cuttings  whereon  it  can  be  thrown.    This 
is  technically  called  putting  it  to  spoil. 

If,  on  the  other  h^d,  there  be  an  excess  of 
embankment,  then  the  stuff  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  such  embankment  must  be  ob- 
tained from  some  excavation  made  near  the 


They  may  be  also,  especially  the  slopes  of  f*m- 
bankments,  planted  with  shrubs;  care  being 
taken,  however,  not  to  obstruct  the  ventilation 
of  the  road. 

When  the  stratum  through  which  a  cutting 

is  required  to  be  made  is  rock  or  hard  stratified 

embankment  expressly  to  supply  the  stuff  foi4 > chalk,  it  will  stand  with  perpendicular  sides; 


the  embankment.     This  is  called  side  cutting. 

The  distance  along  which  the  stuff  obtained 
from  a  cutting  is  carried  before  it  is  laid  down 
to  form  the  embankment  is  called  the  lead ;  and 
the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  form  an 
embankment  out  of  an  adjacent  cutting  is  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  stuff 
necessary  to  form  the  embankment  multiplied 
by  the  average  lead,  or  the  mean  distance  to 
which  such  stuff  has  to  be  carried. 

Where  a  very  low  and  long  embankment 
occurs,  it  may  happen  that  the  lead  is  so  long 
that  the  expense  of  forming  the  embankment 
from  the  nearest  cutting  would  be  greater  than 
the  expense  of  putting  the  cutting  to  spoil,  and 
of  forming  the  embankment  from  side  cutting. 
These  are  questions  which  are  determined  in 
each  individual  case  with  reference  to  the  price 
of  land  and  labour. 

When  the  elevation  above  the  natural  surface 
of  the  groimd  at  which  the  railway  must  be 
carried  is  so  great  as  to  render  an  embank- 
ment impracticable,  or  attended  with  a  dis- 
proportionate expense,  a  viaduct  is  resorted  to ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  excavation 
necessary  to  give  an  open  cutting  would  be 
productive  of  objectionable  expense,  then  the 
railway  is  conducted  under  the  ground  through 
a  tunnel. 

The  slopes  A  B,  A'  B',  figs.  2,  3,  forming  the 
sides  of  embankments  and  cuttings,  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  strata  through 
which  the  cuttings  are  made,  and  of  which  the 
embankments  are  formed.  In  general,  every 
material  has  a  certain  angle  at  which  It  wiU 
rest,  all  more  steep  angles  causing  it  to  slip  or 
fall;  this  angle  is  called,  in  mechanics,  the 
angle  of  repose.  In  the  strata  through  which 
railway  cuttings  are  made,  and  from  which  em- 
bankments are  usually  formed,  the  slopes  of 
the  sides  are  rarely  less  than  1^  foot  horizontal 
to  1  foot  vertical,  and  they  vary  between  that 
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and,  in  such  cases,  cuttings  of  great  depths 
may  be  made  at  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  land. 
The  Olive  Mount  cutting  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  is,  at  the  deepest  parts, 
above  100  perpendicular  feet  from  the  natural 
Ipvel  of  the  surface  to  the  level  of  the  rails; 
and  cuttings  of  still  greater  depth  and  much 
greater  extent,  through  stratified  chalk,  are 
executed  on  the  Brighton  Railway,  of  which 
the  sides  are  perpendicular. 

In  most  cases,  however,  where  cuttings 
attain  to  these  extraordinary  depths,  tunnels 
would  be  less  expensive.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  material  of  the  cutting  is  require^i 
for  an  a4jacent  embankment ;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  if  the  sides  of  the  cutting  can  be 
perpendicular,  and  the  sacrifice  of  land  small, 
it  may  be  preferable  to  tunnelling.  The  mate- 
rials from  the  Olive  Mount  cutting  above  men- 
tioned were  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
Broad  Green  embankment  adjacent  to  it. 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  the  ground  over 
which  many  of  our  railways  have  been  cfkiried, 
have  caused  formidable  difficulties  in  their 
construction.  Chat  Moss,  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line,  was  4^  miles  across  when 
the  railway  was  carried  over  it,  and  from 
20  to  40  feet  deep.  Cattle  could  not  stand 
upon  it,  and  a  piece  of  iron  would  sink 
into  it  by  its  mere  weight.  To  form  an  em- 
bankment of  277,000  yards,  670,000  yards 
of  material  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  bog. 
In  the  Haslington  cutting,  on  the  East  Lan- 
cashire line,  half  a  million  yards  of  peat,  sand, 
and  gravel,  had  to  be  excavated  from  a  bog 
hole,  and  two  trains  carrying  earth  for  three 
months  were  unable  to  obtain  a  foundation. 
Large  stones  were  finally  thrown  in,  -which 
pressed  the  peat  aside,  and  enabled  the  line 
to  be  carried  across.  The  Ogden  viaduct^ 
which  is  carried  over  a  quicksand  60  feet  deep, 
required   1,600  cubic  yards  of  earthwork   to 
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be  thxovn  in  daily  for  many  weeks  to  obtain  a  j 
foundation.    At  Ashton,  where  a  fifty-feet  em-  j 
bankment  had  to  be  raised,  the  ground  sank 
vith  the  weight  of  the  esrth,  which  disap- ' 
peared  as  fast  as  it  was  deposited,  and  at , 
length  the  snr&ce  of  tho  surrounding  fields 
bust  upward    with   the   pressure.    On   the  ^ 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  I>arham  and  Sunder- 1 
land,  ^dland  and  many  other  railways,  the 
line  has  been  carried  over  bogs  and  swamps, ' 
bj  which  large   quantities   of  material   were , 
Bwallotred   up   lN»fore   any   yisible   progress 
could  be  made.    At    the  Ambeigate  cutting' 
the  oocnirence  of  a  seam  of  shale,  rising  at 
an  acclirity  of  6  to  1,  caused  the  whole  side 
of  a  hill  to  slip  down,  and  involved  the  ne- 
cesaty  of  removmg  600,000  yards  of  earth. 
Then  in  carrying  tunnels  through  some  hills 
the  quantity   of    water   to   be   pumped   out 
presents  a  serious  impediment.     In  forming 
the  Box  tunnel  on  the  Great  Western  line, 
32,000  hogsheads  of  water  had  to  be  raised 
daily  for  many  months.     In  the  Kilsby  tunnel, 
on  the  North- Western  line,  2,000  gallons  of 
▼ater  had  to  be  raised  per  minute  for  eight 
months.    In  forming   the   Woodhead  tunnel 
of  the  Sheffield   and  Manchester  line,  eight 
milEon  tons  of   water   were  raised   in   five 
vfflrs.    On  the  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  line, 
an  embankment  twenty  feet  high  sank  in  a  con- 
cealed bog  and  stopped  a  river,  the  country  being 
flooded  in  consequence.     Sometimes  embank- 
ments have  been  made  of  fuller's  earth,  which 
melts  down  with  the  rain.    The  introduction  of 
ixon  pyrites  has  sometimes  caused  embankments 
to  gire  forth  smoke  and  flame,  and  to  bum 
the  sleepers ;  and  if  pyrites  come  into  contact 
with  chalk,  aystalB  of  selenite  are  formed, 
which  disintegrate  the  day,  alter  its  bulk, 
and  render  it  treacherous.    These  facts  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  a  minute  examination 
of  the  ground  over  which  any  line  of  railway 
lias  to  be  carried,  in  order  that  such  sources 
of  expense  and  failure  may  as  far  as  possible 
IwaToided, 

The  quantity  of  earthwork  per  mile  of 
raihray  varies,  of  course,  very  much  upon  dif- 
ferent lines  ;  but  taking  upwards  of  8,000  miles 
of  English  railway,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
ntimated  that  the  average  earthwork  per  mile 
VBs  68,300  cubic  yards.  On  the  London  and 
Birmingham.  London  and  South- Western, 
London  and  Brighton,  and  North  Midland, 
it  it  more  than  twice  this  amount.  The 
London  and  Birmingham  line  had  12,081,116 
yuds  of  excavation,  and  10,698,315  yards 
of  embankment  in  the  original  estimate,  or 
together  202,934  cubic  yards  per  mile.  The 
heaviest  cutting  on  the  line  is  at  Tring,  which 
is  2|  miles  long,  and  averages  40  feet  deep. 
The  New  Gross  cutting  of  the  South-Eastem 
line  is  two  miles  long,  and  for  some  distance 
is  btm  75  to  80  feet  deep.  The  Box  cutting 
<rf  the  Great  Western  ^ilway  is  2J  miles 
long,  and  averages  30  feet  deep.  The  Brent- 
wood catting  of  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway 
i't  npwards  of  a  mile  long;  and  60  feet  deep ; 
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and  the  Olive  Mount  cutting  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Bailway  is  two  miles  long, 
and  100  feet  deep.  Nearly  all  the  English 
lines  are  formed  with  a  double  track,  and 
with  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches  between 
the  inner  edges  of  the  rails,  the  Great  Western 
alone  and  its  branches  being  formed  with 
a  gauge  of  7  feet,  but  on  a  large  part  of 
this  line  a  third  rail  has  now  been  laid  down 
to  enable  narrow-gauge  engines  and  carriages 
to  travel  over  it. 

In  English  railways  the  standard  width 
of  the  formation  level^  as  it  is  termed,  or  the 
width  of  the  ground  between  the  ditches,  is 
32  feet,  and  the  ditches  are  each  3  feet  wide 
at  top,  1  foot  wide  at  bottom,  and  1  foot 
deep.  The  width  of  the  ballast  at  the  top 
is  23  feet  5  inches,  and  at  the  bottom  27 
feet  5  inches,  and  it  is  2  fret  thick.  The 
wooden  cross  sleepers  embedded  in  it  are  9 
feet  long.  On  the  outside  of  each  ditch  there 
is  a  breadth  or  terrace  of  18  inches  wide ; 
and  if  the  railway  is  in  a  cutting,  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  springs  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  terrace,  rising  at  a  slope  of  2  to  1,  so  that 
the  total  width  of  the  bottom  of  the  cutting 
is  41  feet.  In  the  French  railways  the  di- 
mensions are  nearly  but  not  quite  the  same. 
The  width  of  the  formation  level  is  30  feet 

10  inches,  and  the  ditches  are   each   4   feet 

11  inches  wide  at  the  top,  19f  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  19 J  inches  deep.  Tho 
breadth  of  the  shelf  or  terrace  at  the  outer 
side  of  each  ditch  is  19 J  inches  or  50  centi- 
metres, and  the  total  width  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cutting  is  43  feet  11^  inches.  The 
width  of  the  track,  measuring  from  the  centre 
of  each  rail,  is  150  centimetres  or  59  inches, 
and  the  width  of  the  ballast  at  bottom  is 
27  feet  6f  inches  ;  at  top,  22  feet  11^  inches ; 
and  the  thickness  of  the  ballast  19}  inches. 
The  sleepers  are  a  little  shorter  than  on  the 
English  hnes.  The  side  drains  on  all  lines  are 
made  much  broader  and  deeper  than  the  fore- 
going in  certain  cases,  where  large  volumes 
of  water  have  to  be  carried  off. 

Drainage. — One  of  the  conditions  most  power^ 
fully  affecting  the  security,  durability,  and 
efficiency  of  a  railway  is  the  efficiency  of  its 
drainage.  The  history  of  all  failures  in  earth- 
works shows  that  in  almost  all  cases  they  arise 
from  unskilful  or  inadequate  drainage;  and 
the  expense  of  maintenance  on  every  line  will, 
other  things  being  the  same,  vary  very  nearly 
in  the  proportion  in  which  its  drainage  is  good 
or  otherwise.  Drainage  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  parts ;  drainage  of  the  roadway  and 
drainage  of  the  slopes.  Water  l^ing  or  running 
on  the  surface  soaks  and  softens  the  roadway, 
washes  away  the  earth,  and  chokes  the  ditches. 
The  roadway,  when  thus  saturated  with  water, 
loses  its  firmness,  and  the  ballast  sinks  and  dis- 
arranges the  track,  adding  seriously  to  the  jolting 
of  the  train,  to  the  power  necessary  to  propel  it, 
and  to  the  wear  and  tear  both  of  the  train  and 
track.  Clay  is  converted  by  woter  into  mud, 
and  swells  in  bulk ;  and  when  it  is  afterwards 
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dried  by  the  mm  it  fomiB  cracks  which  give 
ready  entrance  to  subsequent  rain,  and  increase 
the  disintegration  caused  by  frost.  The  sub- 
sidence of  the  ballast  from  the  ends  of  the 
sleepers  so  induced  leaves  the  rails  without 
uniform  and  regular  support,  and  the  rails  are 
thus  strained,  the  fastenings  and  chairs  broken, 
and  the  deflection  of  the  rails,  causing  the  loco- 
motive to  be  constantly  going  uphill,  sensibly 
increases  the  consumption  of  fuel.  The  expense 
incident  to  the  constant  rectification  of  these 
evils  is  much  greater  than  that  which  would  be 
necessary  to  drain  the  line  thoroughly  at  once ; 
and  it  is  a  primary  condition  in  the  execution 
of  all  railways  upon  which  rain  ever  falls,  that 
they  shall  be  thoroughly  drained.  The  surface 
drainage  must  provide  for  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  water  falling  upon  the  earthwork  and 
slopes  at  a  depth  of  at  least  three  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  rails,  and  the  drains  on  slopes 
must  be  formed  with  such  a  gradual  declivity 
as  to  prevent  the  velocity  of  the  running  water 
from  tearing  up  the  soil.  The  side  drains  in 
some  places  are  widened  from  three  to  thirteen 
feet  and  deepened  to  six  feet,  and  the  ditches 
should  be  cut  as  straight  as  possible,  and  equally 
distant  from  the  roadway  in  all  parts.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  oitches  shall 
empty  themselves,  and  not  become  receptacles 
for  stagnant  water.  Culverts  are  circular  or 
barrel  drains  built  of  brick  or  stone  across  the 
railway  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  afford  com- 
munication between  the  ditches.  They  are 
built  with  cement^  which  is  allowed  to  be  well 
consolidated  before  they  are  covered  in.  On 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  cross 
underground  drains,  of  circular  perforated  tiles, 
are  used.  In  cuttings  the  track  generally  slopes 
to  each  end,  both  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
cutting  and  to  give  free  outlet  for  the  water, 
and  if  the  slope  is  steep,  the  side  ditches  are 
usually  lined  with  brick  or  stone.  In  some  of 
the  deep  chalk  cuttings,  the  side  drains  are 
formed  of  large  bricks,  and  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  cutting  underground,  with  cesspools 
at  convenient  distances.  These  underground 
drains  are  often  made  of  semicircular  tiles, 
perforated  and  resting  on  flat  tiles  twelve  inches 
square.  In  wet  cuttings  and  in  tunnels,  covered 
longitudinal  drains  are  made  along  the  middle 
of  the  line.  Some  of  these  drains  are  oval,  of 
three  feet  vertical  diameter  and  two  feet  hori- 
zontal, and  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  set  from 
four  to  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ballast. 
In  theBlisworth  cutting  the  covered  drain  is  an 
arch  thirty  inches  deep  and  twenty-one  inches 
wide  at  the  springing,  and  the  bottom  is  thirty- 
nine  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ballast. 
In  railway  works  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  ex- 
perience shows  that  sub-drainage  is  both  cheaper 
and  more  efiScient  than  the  system  of  open 
ditches,  as  a  covered  drain  sunk  three  feet  below 
the  surface  will  carry  off  more  water  than  an 
open  ditch  of  ten  times  the  capacity.  The  im- 
portance of  thorough  drainage  is  shown  by  the 
fact^  known  to  every  engineer,  that  the  wear  and 
disarrangement  of  tr^  is  found  to  be  from 
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one-fourth  to  one-half  less  on  moderately  high 
embankments  than  it  is  in  cuttings ;  this  differ- 
ence being  wholly  caused  by  the  more  effectual 
drainage  realised  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
The  drainage  of  the  slopes  is  as  important  as 
the  drainage  of  the  roadway,  since,  unless  such 
drainage  is  effectual,  formidable  slips  will  cer- 
tainly occur  in  many  kinds  of  soil,  and  the 
cutting  may  be  choked  up  in  consequence.  Fig. 
4  represents  a  slip  which  took  place  some  years 
ago  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway.  The 
original  slope  was  two  to  one,  and  the  depth  of 
the  cutting  was  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet. 
The  upper  clay  abounded  with  soapy  earths 
and  mineral  salts,  which  renderea  it  very 
pervious  to  water ;  and  becoming  completely 
saturated  by  the  rain  which  fell  in  a  wet  season. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  S. 


Blip  on  Brighton  Railway. 

it  slipped  forward  on  a  more  compact  clay 
below  and  buried  the  rails  to  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet.     The  line  Was  stopped  in  consequence  for 
three  months,  for  not  only  had  the  ftulen  earth 
to  be  removed,  but  the  sides  of  the  cutting  bad 
to  be  cut  back  into  benches,  two  on  the  one  side 
and  three  on  the  other,  these  benches  being  in 
some  places  sixty-five  feet  wide,  and  the  inter- 
vening slope  was  made  two  to  one.    In  all, 
250,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  had  to  be  removed. 
The  method  most  generally  adopted  for  pre- 
venting slips  in  treacnerous  ground  consists  in 
the  excavation  of  vertical  trenches  at  regular 
distances  along  the  face  of  the  slope  and  filling 
the  excavation  up  with  counterforts  of  gravel, 
for  which  footings  are  cut  in  the 
solid  earth  below.     These  counter- 
forts, by  their  weight,  friction,  and 
porosity,  are  found  to  be  effectual 
in  preventing  slips  from  taking  place. 
Another  method  consists  in  sinking 
wells  in  the  upper  groxmd,  so  as  to 
intercept  the  water  before  it  reaches 
the  face  of  the  slope  ;  while  a  third 
method,  first  recommended  in  the 
Artizan  in  1843,  and  since  carried 
out  on  some  of  the  French  lines, 
consists  in  cutting  a  vertical  trench  ' 
or  drain  from  the  top  of  the  slope 
to  the  level  of  the  rails  beneath,  and 
filling  it  with  stones  to  constitute  a 
drain  from  which  the  water  may  be 
led  off  to  any   convenient    outlet.  Porfbratod 
This  mode  is  expensive.     But  an-  I>™*n^pc- 
other  mode,  also  propounded  in  the  Arturan^ 
would  be  equally  effectual  and  would  cost  less. 
It  consists  in  cutting  horizontal  trpnches    of 
moderate  depth  along  the  face  of  the  slope, 
the  bottom  of  each  of  which  would  come   at 
least  as  low  as  the  top  of  the  trench  next 
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beoeatih.  These  different  trenehes  are  to  be 
filled  with  stone,  and  are  to  commimieate  at 
intemkn  with  one  another,  so  as  in  effect  to 
OGDatitiite  a  drain  extending  through  the  whole 
depth  of  the  embankment  Laige  slips  are 
promoted  hy  &ost,  which  seals  up  the  face  of 
the  catting  and  cansee  the  water  to  accnmuLite 
hehind  until  its  hydrostatic  pressure  forces  out 
the  £m»  of  the  catting.  Probably  a  combination 
of  the  horizontal  drainB  in  steps,  with  vertical 
ooonterforts  of  gravel  at  some  distance  apart  to 
oomieet  the  drains  together,  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  eligible  expedient  for  draining  the  slopes 
ot  heavy  cuttinga.  In  cases  where  the  amount 
of  drauuge  to  be  accomplished  is  not  great, 
the  introduction  of  perforated  tile  pipes  of  the 
form  shown  in  fig.  5  will  probably  suffice. 

Ballast. — ^The  ballast  of  a  railway  consists  of 
porous   materials  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  which  the  sleepers  are  embedded. 
These  materials  are  either  broken  stone,  gravel, 
burnt  clay,  dnders,  sand,  broken  bricks,  or 
small  coal ;  but  of  these  gravel  with  a  natural 
mixture  of  clean  sand  is  the  best.    The  ballast^ 
beaides  securing  the  sleepers  and  rails  in  their 
place,  promotes  by  its  porosity  the  thorough 
drainage  of  the  line,  resists  the  sinking  of  t£e 
sleepers,  and  enables  them  to  be  readily  packed 
up,  while  it  gives  a  proper  amount  of  elas- 
ticity to  the  road,  which  is  mere  conducive  to 
durability  than  the  plasticity  of  earth  or  the 
rigidity  of  rock.     Veiy  hard  materials  do  not 
act  well  as  ballast.    Broken  trap-rock  becomes 
consolidated,   by   packing,  into    so    inelastic 
a  mass  that  the  lails  are  soon  battered  out. 
When  broken  stone  is  employed   as   ballast, 
the  pieces  should  go  through  a  2}-inch  ring, 
limestone  binds  too  much  for  ballast^  but 
gneiss  rock  and  even  sandAtone  answer  veiy 
welL     Slate  is  rapidly  disintegrated  in  wet 
weather.  Gravel,  if  too  fine,  will  not  drain  well, 
and  if  too  coarse,  will  not  pack  well.    Burnt 
clay  is  used  in  alluvial  districts  where  gravel  is 
not  to  be  had,  and  has  been  widely  employed 
in  the  Indian  railways.     A  ton  of  small  coal 
win  bum  from  20  to  26  cubic  yards  of  dajr ;  and 
where  coal  or  wood  is  cheap,  this  bind  of 
ballast  is  as  cheap  as  gravel  if  the  latter  has 
to  be  brought  6  or  8  imles.    Of  the  2  feet  of 
thickness  of  ballast  used  on  English  lines. 
1  foot  is  below  the  sleeper  and  1  foot  around 
and  above  it.    Although  on  the  French  lines 
the  standard  depth  of  the  ballast  is  60  centi- 
metres, the  thickness  is  made  10  centimetres 
more,  or  23}  inches  in  situations  where  the 
soil  is  bad.    In  America  the  railways  are  in 
general  veiy  imperfectly  ballasted,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  Uiem  is  consequently  very  great. 
The  expense  of  maintenance  per  mile  run  of 
the  great  English  railways  is  found  to  be  only 
about  one-fourth  of  that  of  ihe  great  Amen- 
om  lines ;  and  if  the  latter  could  be  made  to 
voikwith  equal  eeonomy,  the  saving,  it  is  com- 
puted, woula  add  1'^  per  cent,  to  the  dividend. 
It  is  mainly  in  the  difference  in  the  earthworks, 

m  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  to  be  found. 
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Sleepers. — ^In  most  of  the  English  and  foreign 
lines  the  rails  rest  in  cast-iron  diairs,  which  are 
spiked  to  cross  sleepers  of  wood ;  but  in  the 
Great  Western  and  a  few  other  lines  the  rails 
rest  upon  longitudinal  beams  of  wood,  and  in  the 
Amencan  lines  the  bottom  fiange  of  the  rail  is 
for  the  most  part  spiked  directly  down  upon 
the  cross  sleepers  without  the  intervention  of 
chairs.  Stone  blocks,  which  were  generally 
used  in  the  early  railways  for  supporting  the 
chairs,  have  now  been  discarded.  JBut  sleepers 
of  cast  iron  have  latterly  been  in  many  cases 
employed.  These  consist  either  of  plates,  or 
inverted  pots  like  dish -covers,  with  holes  on  the 
upper  side  to  permit  packing,  and  connected  by 
tie  rods  across  the  railway.  In  some  cases  the 
chair  is  cast  on  the  top  of  the  sleeper,  and  in 
other  cases  it  is  bolted  on.  In  some  instances 
rails  have  been  employed  formed  with  a  wide 
and  deeply  immersed  base,  with  the  view  of 
dispensing  with  sleepers  altogether.  But  this 
species  of  railway  has  not  yet  attained  any 
great  success. 

The  sleepers  commonly  used  on  the  English 
lines  are  larch  trees  of  about  ten  inches  diameter 
split  through  the  middle ;  the  fiat  side  is  laid 
upon  the  ballast,  and  the  chair  is  fixed  upon  a 
flat  seat  notched  out  upon  the  convex  side. 
Oak  makes  better  sleepers  than  softer  woods, 
but  is  too  expensive  for  general  purposes.  It 
may,  however,  be  put  down  in  sharp  curves  and 
in  other  exceptional  situations.  The  sleepers 
should  be  straight  and  of  uniform  size.  They 
are  usually  laid  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  which  gives  about  2^  square 
feet  of  bearing  surface  for  each  running  foot 
of  track.  In  lines  with  a  heavy  traffic  the 
sleepers  are  pitched  at  2}  feet  distance,  thus 
giving  3  square  feet  of  bearing  for  each  run- 
ning foot  ox  track.  In  the  American  lines  the 
sleepers  are  pitched  at  about  the  same  distance 
as  on  the  lE^iglish  lines  or  a  little  closer.  It 
is  found,  by  experiment,  impracticable  to  use 
idtemate  wood  sleepers  and  stone  blocks,  from 
the  unequal  nature  of  the  support  But  wooden 
blocks  alternating  with  wooden  sleepers  have 
been  tried  in  France,  and  have  been  found  to 
answer  welL  The  beams  used  on  the  longi- 
tudinal system  for  the  support  of  the  rails  are 
ten  inches  square,  and  thesebeams  are  connected 
at  every  6  feet  by  cross  pieces  of  6  by  4  inches. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  sleepers  laid  down 
in  their  natural  state  is  seven  years.  By  crea- 
soting  their  cost  is  increased  about  one-fourth, 
but  their  durability  is  more  than  doubled. 
Creasoting  is  accomplished  by  forcing  coal 
oil  into  the  timber  by  hydrostatic  pressure, 
the  timber  being  placed  in  a  great  cylindrical 
vessel  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  like  a  boUer,  to 
enable  it  to  be  soaked  and  penetrated  by  the 
preservative  liquid.  The  timber  is  laid  on  a 
truck,  and  run  into  this  cylinder,  fiom  which 
the  air  is  then  exhausted  after  the  movable 
end  of  the  cylinder  has  been  screwed  on.  This 
exhaustion  is  accomplished  by  an  air  pump 
worked  by  an  engine  of  six  or  eight  horse 
power.  The  preservative  liquid  is  then  allowed 
o  2 
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to  winter,  and  a  vacuum  of  27  or  28  inches  of 
mercury  is  maintained  within  the  cylinder  for 
half  an  hour,  at  tlic  end  of  which  time  the 
liquid  is  forced  in  with  a  pressure  of  130  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  The  pressure  is  maintained 
for  six  or  seven  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  process  is  complete.  Coal  tar  contains 
ammonia,  which  rots  wood,  but  is  expelled  by 
boiling,  and  the  boiled  tar  is  called  coal  oU. 
Tliis  usually  contains  from  10  to  15  pep  cent 
of  creasote.  The  quantity  of  creasote  present 
in  such  oil  may  be  determined  by  shaking  up 
with  it  in  a  bottle  about  10  per  cent,  of  a  strong 
caustic  alkaline  solution ;  the  liquid  will  settle 
into  three  layers,  of  which  the  lowest  is  caus- 
tic alkali,  the  middle  creasote,  and  the  upper 
(which  is  by  much  the  largest)  bituminous  oil. 
The  forms  of  cast-iron  sleeper  which  have 
boon  introduced  on  different  lines  are  very 
Fipr.  6.  various.     Fig.  6  represents 

Samuel's  cast-iron  and  tim- 
ber-cushioned sleeper,  which 
is  42  inches  long,  16  inches 
wide,  weighs  132  lbs.,  and 
gives  a  bearing  of  672 
square  inches.  De  Bergue's 
cast-iron  sleeper  consists  of 
a  rectangular  plate  20  inches  by  14  rounded  at 
the  corners  and  strengthened  by  feathers.     It 


Sftmnel's  ca<«t-iron 
Sleeper. 


Fif?.  7. 


down,  and  these  showed  more  wear  in  twelve 
months  than  the  old  rails  exhibited  after  en- 
during the  traffic  of  twelve  years. 

The  double-headed  form  of  rail  is  usually 
now  employed  in  England  and  most  other 
countries,  one  object  of  this  form  being  to  allow 
the  rail,  when  worn  on  the  top,  to  be  turned 
upside  down.  But  sometimes  the  bottom  is 
so  much  indented  by  the  chair  as  to  prevent 
this.  In  this  form  of  rail  a  chair  is  re- 
quired for  every  sleeper,  and  the  rail  is  usually 
fixed  in  the  cast-iron  chair  by  a  wooden  key 
driven  in  at  the  side,  the  wood  (before  being 
cut  into  lengths)  being  compressed  by  hydro- 
static pressure  or  otherwise  to  prevent  subse- 
quent shrinking.  The  common  depth  of  rail 
is  five  inches.  It  is  found  that  a  50  lb.  rail 
3}  inches  deep  and  with  a  3  feet  bearing  deflects 
sufficiently  under  a  fixed  load  of  five  tons  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  gradient  of  25  feet  in  the 
mile ;  and  it  has  further  been  found  that,  while 
gravity  has  to  be  overcome  by  ascending  the 
hiUs,  no  return  of  it  is  got  ba<^  in  descending 

Fig.  8. 


weighs  from  46  to 
56  lbs.  and  gives 
nearly  two  square 
feet  of  bearing. 
Greaves*  spheroi- 
dal or  pot  sleeper 
is  shown  in  fig.  7. 

This   sleeper  has 
Greaves' rot  Sleci^r.  ^^^    ^^^^j^    ^^^ 

on  the  Indian  lines  and  also  on  other  lines 
abroad.  The  packing  is  accomplished  through  j 
holes  left  near  the  crown  for  that  purpose.  In  i 
all  these  sleepers  there  are  tie  rods  for  connecting  | 
them  together  across  the  line  so  as  to  keep  the 
rails  in  gauge. 

Hails.  —In  the  early  railways  much  attention 
was  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  of  which  the 
rails  were  composed;  but  subsequently  this 
condition  was  relaxed,  and  a  very  inferior 
quality  of  iron  was  for  many  years  admitted. 
More  recently,  however,  the  quality  of  the 
iron  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rails  has 
been  improved,  and  steel  rails  have  also  been 
tested,  and  are  likely  to  obtain  a  wide  intro- 
duction. In  1856  rails  of  85  to  100  lbs.  per 
yard  were  considered  by  English  engineers 
to  be  the  best.  But  in  the  succeeding  decen- 
nium  lighter  rails,  more  thoroughly  shingled 
and  better  worked  in  the  rolling,  were  found 
to  be  preferable.  On  the  Great  Eastern  line, 
the  95  lb.  rails  were  found  to  wear  more  and 
make  a  worse  road  than  the  76  lb.  rails,  and 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  line  the 
82  lb.  rails  were  found  to  be  worse  than  the 
66  lb.  The  Grand  Junction  line,  laid  with  62 
lb.  rails  in  1837,  remained  in  good  order  with- 
out the  necessity  of  removing  any  of  the  rails 
till  .1849»  when  a  few  80  lb.  rails  were  put 
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Standaid  English  Roll  and  Chair. 

the  hollows.  With  a  moving  load  the  deflection 
would  be  doubled.  The  deflection  of  the  rails 
is  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  between  the  sup- 
ports ;  and  if  some  of  the  sleepers  sink,  the 
deflection  and  consequently  the  resistance  of 
the  line  will  increase  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
This  accounts  for  the  great  additional  txactive 
power  required  on  rough  lines  which  have 
fallen  into  disrepair. 

The  width  of  the  head  of  modern  rails  is 
about  2^  inches.     If  the  elasticity  of  the  metal 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Flg.ii. 


iraneillos,      Strastbonrg, 
66  lbs.  7^  lbs. 

be  supposed  to  be  such  that  a  sheet  of  pap^^r 
could  be  got  only  within  half  an  inch  cf  the 
bearing  point  of  a  five-foot  driving  wheel,  the 
wheel  would  from  this  amount  of  yielding  be 
constantly  ascending  a  gradient  of  45  feet  per 
mile.  Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  a  standard  English 
rail  and  chair,  and  figs.  9  to  18  are  cross  sec- 
tions of  the  most  prevalent  forms  of  rails,  both 
English  and  foreign. 
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Tie.  19  exhibits  Barlow's  form  of  rail,  which 
hu  Men  laid  down  to  some  extent,  and  which 
ii  emplojed  without  chairs,  the  bottom  part 
Fig.  13.  Fig.  IS.  Fig.  U. 


Great  Western.      Great  Western. 


king  immersed   in   the  ballast.     But  it  has 
l«en  foond  to  be  nnstable,  difficult  to  pack  and 


Fig.  15. 

i      \ 


to  drain  from  a  pro- 
pensity to  suck  up  water 
beneath  the  head,  and 
the  head  has  been  found 
liable  to  split.  Lengths 
of  this  rail  of  five  or 
six  miles  have  been 
riveted  together  without 
any  inconvenience  hav- 
ing been  experienced 
from  expansion. 
The  length  of  rails  is  usually  from  18  to  21 
fett.  Their  durability  depends  chiefly  on  the 
qnality  of  the  iron  employed  ;  and  heavy  rails 
are  Ifss  durable  than  light.  Kails  are  tested 
by  allowing  a  weight  to  fall  upon  one  rail  in 
I  iy )  every  hundred.  In  the  rails  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Railway  a  ram  weighing  two  tons  was 
Fig.  IS.  Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 


Seston'ii  Rail,  Great 
Western. 


Ltmdon  and 

BoQth  Western, 

80  lbs. 


Leicester  and      London  and 
Hitrhin,       North-Westem, 
92  lbs.  86  lbs. 


allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  on 
•  nil  laid  on  supports  four  feet  apart,  but  this 
test  was  unusually  severe.  In  some  cases  the 
hietdA  of  the  rails  have  been  made  of  a  superior 
iron,  or  of  steel,  by  welding  on  iron  of  a  superior 
quality  or  steel  But  there  is  always  the  risk 
that  the  weld  may  not  be  sound  and  secure. 
Sometiines  the  tops  of  the  rails  are  case- 
hardened.  But  the  cheapening  of  steel  by  the 
Bestemer  process  is  extending  the  production 
of  nils  made  of  steel  throughout. 

Joints  of  ^a/j.— The  ends  of  the  rails  are 
cat  off  square,  and  (to  allow  of  their  expansion) 
Fig.  19.  fi  minute  distance  is 

left  between  them 
at  common  temper- 
atures. At  a  tem- 
perature of  100° 
the  ends  are  placed 
in  contact;  at  a 
Barlows  Rail,  temperature     of     0 

they  ire  laid  at  a  distance  of  '163  from  one 
aiKjiW.  On  the  English  lines  the  rails  of  each 
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j  track  break  joint  with  one  another ;  but  on 

the   American  lines   both  joints  are  usually 

on   the   same   sleeper.     For  many  years   tho 

only  fastening  which  united  the  ends  of  the 

rails  was   obtained  by  placing  the  ends  in  a 

long    chair  and    keying    them    up    together. 

But  it  is  now  usual  not  to   place    tho    con- 

tiguous^ends  in  a  chair  at  all,  but  to  attach 

them    together  by   means   of    plates   bolted 

through  the  sides,  the  bolt  holes  being  made 

slightly  oval  to  permit  expansion.  It  is  reckoned 

that  a  variation  in  the  temperature  of  iron  of 

;  10°  or  12°  produces  a  force  of  expansion  equal 

to  one  ton  per  square  inch  of  section  ;  and  in 

I  America,  where  the  alternation  of  temperature 

i  is  great,  it  has  been  found  in  some  cases  that 

I  unless  space  for  expansion  has  been  allowed, 

'  and  the  rails  have  been  laid  in  cold  weather 

!  with  close  joints,  the  track  has  in  some  places 

I  been  raised  vertically  a  foot,  and  has  been  bent 

I  out  sideways  two  or  three  feet  by  the  expansion 

'  of  the  rails.     Sometimes  on  steep  gradients  tho 

.  rails  are  found  to  have  a  tendency  to  creep  to 

the  lower  end. 

The  joint  chair  usiial  on  English  lines  weighs 
from  26  to  40  lbs.  and  the  intermediate  chair 
weighs  from  18  to  26  lbs.  Ramsbottom's  chair 
is  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  formed  by 
rolling  out  a  channel  of  iron  with  flanges  on 
each  side,  and  this  is  afterwards  cast  off  in  short 
lengths,  each  of  which  forms  a  chair.  The  sides 
of  the  chair  are  somewhat  inclined,  and  pieces 
of  iron  or  fishes  are  fitted  on  each  side  of  the 
rail,  making  the  total  thickness  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  head  ;  the  rail  with  these  fishes  is 
then  set  in  the  chair,  tho  bottom  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  touch,  and  it  jams  itself  tight 
by  the  weight  roUir.g  over  it.  In  some  cases 
the  side  wedges  used  to  secure  the  rails  in  tho 
chairs  are  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  some- 
times, when  of  iron,  they  are  made  hollow  to 
give  a  certain  elasticity.  Fig.  20  represents 
Parsons'  wedge  chair,  which  is  formed  with 
recesses,  into  which  are  introduced  short  pieces 
of  wood  with  their  grain  direct*- d  against  the  rail, 
an  iron  wedge  being  driven  in  between  the  rail 
and  the  chair.  One  side  of  the  wedge  presses  on 
the  wood  under  this  arrangement,  and  that  side 
is  barbed  up  with  a  few  projections  like  those 
of  a  file,  to  prevent  the  key  from  working  back. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21  is  a  side 
view  and  cross 
section  of  a  fish 
joint.  The  weight 
of  the  fishes  is  22 
lbs.,  and  of  the 
bolts,  nuts,  and 
washers  2J  lbs. 
The  bolts  of  fish 
joints  are  usually 
J  of  an  inch  dia-  Parsons'  Chair, 

meter.  Many  plans  have  been  proposed  to  pre- 
vent tho  bolts  and  nuts  from  turning  round  and 
becoming  loose ;  but  the  best  appears  to  be  to 
nick  slightly  the  thread  of  the  bolt  with  a 
chisel  after  it  has  been  screwed  up,  as  this  will 
prevent  it  from  unscrewing  of  its  own  accord 
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fipom   yibration,  and  yet  will  not  prevent  it 
from  being  screwed  up  or  unscrewed  by  a  corn- 
Fig.  21. 


"Wild'B  Groored 
Fish. 


Adanu'  and  Richaidson's  Fish  Joint. 

mon  wrench,  which  will  shear  off  the  slight 
Pig,  22.  ^^^^  i^  ^^®  screw.     Fig.  22 

is  a  representation  of  Wild's 
grooved  fish,  of  which  the  sides 
are  grooved  to  hold  the  head 
of  the  bolt,  and  to  catch  the 
nut  when  it  turns  square  with 
the  groove.  The  weight  of 
this  pair  of  fishes  is  22  lbs., 
and  the  weight  of  the  four 
bolts  and  nuts  is  4^  lbs. 
Switches.— In  order  to  deflect  a  train  from 
one  line  of  rails  on  to  another,  movable  rails 
called  switches  are  employed,  which  at  one  end 
are  fixed  to  a  centre,  while  the  other  end,  which 
is  tapered  to  a  point,  is  moved  against  the 
side  of  the  rail  by  a  horizontal  rod  and  handle, 
to  which  a  heavy  weight  is  attached  to  bring 
back  the  switch  to  its  normal  position  as  soon 
as  the  handle  is  released.  Switches  are  either 
single  or  double,  the  first  being  made  with 
one  movable  rail,  and  the  second  with  two. 
Double  switches  are  usually  employed  for  sid- 
ings, on  the  main  line  as  they  throw  the  rails 
less  out  of  gauge  and  less  disturb  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  line.  They  are  usually  made  out 
of  the  rails  in  common  use  upon  the  line.  The 
subordinate  features  of  their  construction  are 
very  various,  one  main  object  sought  to  be 
attained  being  to  gain  sufficient  strength  in 
the  point  to  prevent  it  from  being  crushed 
before  the  full  breadth  of  the  line  is  reached. 
In  Wild's  switch  this  end  is  attained  by  so 
tapering  the  point  or  tongue  that  its  end  is 
housed  beneath  the  top  of  the  fixed  rail  when 
shut  against  it. 

Turntables, — These  are  expedients,  chiefly 
employed  at  termini,  for  transferring  the  engines 
and  carriages  from  one  line  to  another.  A 
platform  or  table  supported  round  the  edge  by 
rollers  is  made  to  turn  upon  a  central  pivot. 
The  carriage  or  locomotive  being  pushed  on  to 
this  platform,  the  platform  is  turned  round 
until  the  wheels  are  brought  opposite  to  the 
other  set  of  rails  upon  which  the  carriage  has 
to  be  delivered.  A  catch,  then  allowed  to  drop, 
fixes  the  table,  and  the  vehicle  is  then  delivered 
upon  the  other  set  of  rails.  The  indications  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  construction  of  turntables  are 
strength,  steadiness  under  a  passing  load,  small 
friction  in  turning,  and  as  far  as  possible  in- 
dependence of  foundations. 

Traversers. — Instead  of  turntables  traversers 
are  sometimes  used  to  transfer  carriages  from 
one  line  to  another.  A  platform  with  rails 
laid  upon  it  is  made  to  move  sideways  on 
wheels  beneath,  and  the  carriage  being  run  upon 
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this  platform  is  carried  sideways  until  it  comes 
opposite  the  other  line.  This  plan,  however, 
does  not  answer  for  transferring  locomotives 
which  have  to  be  also  turned  round  when  set 
upon  the  other  line. 

Water  Cranes. — To  supply  the  locomotives 
with  water,  elevated  tanks  are  erected  along  the 
line  at  suitable  intervals,  and  a  pipe  with  a 
swivelling  arm  like  a  crane  is  swung  over  the 
line,  when  the  engine  stops,  to  conduct  the  water 
from  the  tank  into  the  tender.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  swivelling  pipes  or  water  cranes  is 
very  various,  and  in  some  cases  provision  is 
made  for  heating  them  by  a  fire  in  the  event  of 
frost.  Sometimes  a  roller  pressed  by  a  weight 
is  made  to  act  on  an  inclined  plane  on  the  side 
of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  swing  back  the  pipe  like  a 
swing  gate  as  soon  as  it  is  released,  thus  ob- 
viating the  risk  of  leaving  the  crane  standing 
across  the  line. 

Supplying  Water  while  running. — On  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  near  Conway  a 
long  trough  has  been  laid  down  between  the 
rails,  into  which  a  scoop  is  dipped  when  the 
locomotive  comes  to  that  part,  the  water  being 
thus  lifted  into  the  tender  without  stopping  the 
engine.  The  form  of  this  contrivance  is  shown 
by  fig.  23,  where  A  A  is  the  trough,  B  the 
movable  part  or  scoop  of  the  pipe  C,  F  is  a 


Fig.  28. 


Feeding  Tender  while  running. 

handle  by  which  the  scoop  is  depressed,  and  £ 
is  a  counterweight  which  brings  the  movable 
part  of  the  pipe — and  which  swivels  round 
a  horizontal  pin — ^back  when  the  handle  is 
released.  The  trough  contains  five  inches  of 
water,  and  the  scoop  dips  two  inches  into  it  and 
scoops  up  that  depth  of  water  at  speeds  exceed- 
ing twenty  miles  an  hour.  But  at  lower  speeda 
the  water  will  not  be  delivered  over  into  the 
tender.  This  contrivance  effects  a  sensible 
saving  of  time  in  express  trains,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  thin  ice  which  can  alone  be  formed  in 
frosts  during  the  intervals  of  passing  trains 
does  not  interfere  with  its  efficient  action. 

Resistance  of  Railway  Trains. — In  the  early 
history  of  railways  the  resistance  was  considered 
to  be  directly  as  the  speed.  Bat  it  was  subse- 
quently shown  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  others  that 
it  increased  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio,  and 
was  in  point  of  fact  more  nearly  as  the  square 
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of  the  ipeed.  More  recentlj,  however,  it  has 
been  foimd  that  this  rapid  increase  of  the  re- 
sistance takes  place  only  on  rou^h  lines ;  and 
that  on  very  smooth  lines,  when  there  is  no  side 
vind  blowing,  the  resistance  varies  nearlj  as 
the  simple  speed. 

Speea  of  BaUway  Trains. — ^The  average 
speed  of  express  trains  on  the  London  and 
Korth-Westem  Bailway  is,  including  stoppages, 
abont  40  miles  an  hour ;  on  the  Great  Northern, 
39}  miles ;  on  the  South-Eastern,  37^ ;  and  on 
the  Soath-Westem,  35  miles  an  hour.  Speeds 
of  60,  72,  78  and  even  93  miles  an  hour  have 
been  attained  for  short  distances.  The  London 
and  Noith-Westem  runs  a  train  over  82}  miles 
in  1  hour  54  minutes,  and  the  Great  Western 
one  from  Faddington  to  Bristol,  117  miles,  in 
tvo  hoars. 

Onttumption  of  Fuel  per  MUe. — ^The  express 
trains  on  the  London  and  South-Western 
Bailway  bum  17  lbs,  of  coal  per  mile,  but  on 
occasions  have  burnt  as  little  as  14  lbs.  The 
Americsn  express  trains  bum  a  cord  of  wood 
in  from  20  to  30  zniles.  A  cord  of  wood  weighs 
3,000  lbs.,  and  1}  cord  of  wood  is  equal  in 
heating  power  to  a  ton  of  bituminous  coal. 

Momtain  Raiheays, — Bailways  have  been 
airied  orer  the  Styiian  Alps,  and  up  the 
Ghauts  in  India,  bv  employingpowerful  engines 
with  many  coupled  wheels,  and  by  constructing 
the  line  on  a  tolerably  easy  incline.  They 
hare  been  carried  over  parts  of  the  Andes  by 
employing  stationary  engines  to  pull  up  the 
trams  by  ropes ;  ancl  more  recently  a  line  has 
been  carried  over  Mont  Cenis  by  forming  the 
tr&ck  with  a  deep  central  rail,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  which  rollers  are  made  to  press  by 
suitable  mechanism,  so  as  to  ^p  the  rail.  By 
rotating  these  rollers  by  vertical  spindles  con- 
nected with  an  engine,  the  train  is  propelled  up 
a  Teiy  steep  gradient  at  a  low  rate  of  speed. 
This  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  method 
yetiotroduoed  for  surmounting  steep  inclines. 

Bailwayp  Atmosplierie  or  Vaeuinatic. 
A.  species  of  railway  in  which  the  propelling 
power  u  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  one 
side  of  a  piston  or  diaphragm  and  a  partial 
jacoum  on  the  other  side.  In  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  this  principle  was  applied  by  Mr. 
Clegg,  and  which  was  tested  some  years  ago 
(m  Uie  West  London  Bailway  at  Wormwood 
Scrubbs,  and  subsequently  introduced  on  the 
Bslhey,  Croydon,  and  South  Devon  lines,  a 
large  pipe  was  carried  alon^  the  centre  of  each 
track,  this  pipe  being  partially  exhausted  by 
■team  engines  stationed  at  intervals  along  the 
Hue.  A  piston  attached  to  the  train  travelled 
in  this  pipe,  and  being  propelled  forward  by  the 
air,  which  was  allow^  to  press  behind  it,  while 
a  partial  vacuum  was  maintained  in  front,  the 
piston  was  carried  forward,  drawing  the  train 
with  it.  To  enable  the  connection  between  the 
piston  and  the  train  to  be  maintained,  a  bent 
arm  passed  through  a  long  slit  on  the  top  of 
the  ppe.  This  slit  was  covered  by  a  leather  flap 
or  valve  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  line, 
the  valve  being  made  tight  by  tallow,  which  was 
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soldered  tight  by  a  hot  iron  carried  in  the  part 
of  the  train  in  the  rear  of  the  piston.  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  who  reported  upon  this 
system  in  1844,  showed  that  it  was  both 
troublesome  and  wasteful,  and  was  not  likely  to 
come  into  general  use  in  competition  with  the 
locomotive,  and  it  has  since  been  removed  from 
all  the  lines  on  which  it  had  been  introduced. 
The  atmospheric  system,  however,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  though  not  adapted  for 
indiscriminate  use  as  an  economical  system, 
seems  likely  to  find  special  applications  of 
importance,  such  as  in  ascendiog  steep  in- 
clines, in  working  underground  railways,  and 
in  conveying  mails  and  merchandise  through 
tubes.  This  last  application  has  been  carried 
out  in  London  by  the  Pneumatic  Despatch 
Company  with  success.  But  the  power  con- 
sumed relatively  with  the  work  done  is  very 
great  In  August  1861  the  experimental  tube, 
which  was  subsequently  put  down  between 
Eversholt  Street  and  Euston  Station  for  the 
transmission  of  the  mails,  was  tested  at  Bat- 
tersea,  and  it  was  found  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  pressure  produced  by  the  air  and  the 
distance  traversed  by  the  piston  or  carriage,  and 
comparing  the  result  writn  the  indicated  powar 
of  the  engine  employed  to  pump  the  air,  only 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  engine  power  was 
utiliswi,  while  eighty  per  cent,  was  lost.  On 
the  line  of  tube  between  Euston  and  Uolbom, 
similar  results  have  been  obtained.  This  tube 
is  flat  on  the  bottom  and  arched  on  the  top,  and 
is  4  feet  broad  and  4j  feet  high.  It  is  fitted 
with  rails,  on  which  a  truck  runs.  The  tmck  is 
made  tight  against  the  tube  by  an  Indian  rubber 
ring,  so  that  it  acts  like  a  piston ;  and  with  a  load 
on  the  truck  of  10  tons,  including  the  weight  of 
the  truck  itself,  a  pressure  of  air  of  4  ounces 
per  square  inch  propelled  the  tmck  from  Euston 
to  Holbom,  a  distance  of  1^  miles,  in  7  minutes. 
The  pressure  of  air  is  obtained  by  a  fan  22  feet 
in  diameter,  making  170  turns  per  minute,  and 
the  fan  can  be  made  either  to  suck  or  blow,  or 
both ;  but  the  leakage  is  found  to  be  greatest 
when  the  fan  is  made  to  blow,  or  to  compress 
the  air,  and  thus  push  the  carriage  on.  The 
indicated  power  required  to  work  the  fan  ib 
found  to  be  about  200  horses,  and  the  eflicacy 
is  only  18  per  cent.,  the  loss  being  82.  This 
great  loss  may  probably  be  reducSi  hereaft-er 
by  the  use  of  more  suitable  apparatus ;  and 
even  with  a  large  amount  of  loss  the  system 
appears  to  be  suitable  for  especial  purposes, 
where  by  any  other  known  arrangement  still 
greater  evils  would  have  to  be  encountered. 

(Perdonnet,  TraiiS  &hnentaire  des  Chemnt 
de  Fer\  Goschler,  Traits  pratique  de  FEntre- 
Hmetde  C Exploitation  de  Chemine  de  Fer\  Les 
Anrudee  dee  Ponte  et  Chaussiea,  dee  Minee, 
^c,  passim;  Traru,  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Enffineers ;  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  and  of  1862 ;  Les  Comptes^Rendus 
de  la  SocUti  des  Inginieurs  CivUes^  passim.) 

SallwajSy  Iiaw  of.  Companies  for  the 
construction  of  railways  are  now  provisionally 
registered  under  the  Companies  Act  1862  until 
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their  Act  of  incorporation  is  obtained.    Each 
particulur  railway  Act  is  called  the  special  Act, 
and  incorporates  in  its  provisions  those  of  the 
Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  (Companies,  Lands, 
and  Railways,  1845  and  1863),  which  respec- 
tively govern,  as  to  all  essentials,  the  consti- 
tution of  railway  companies  and  th*»ir  powers ; 
the  rights  of  shareholders  and  others  who  in- 
vest in  the  capital  needed  to  enable  the  direc- 
tors to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  company  ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  company  to  take  and 
purchase  land  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
the  railway  and   works  connected  therewith. 
The    special    Act    declares     the    amount    of 
capital,   the  limited    liability  of  each   mem- 
ber, who  is  not  chargeable  on  account  of  any 
debt  or  demand  due  from  the  company  be- 
yond the  extent  of  his  share  in  the  capital  of 
the  company  not  then  paid  up ;  the  number  of 
directors,  the  line  of  the  intended  railway,  tolls, 
and  so  forth.     The  company  being  now  con- 
stituted, two  meetings   of  shareholders,  called 
ordinary  meetincs,  must  be  holden  every  year, 
as  pronded  by  the  Companies  Clauses  Conso- 
lidation Act  1845;  extraordinary  meetings  can 
bo  convened  by  the  directors  as  they  may  think 
proper.     The  special  Act  always  names  the 
first  directors ;  afterwanls  they  are  elected  by 
the  shareholders.     The  powers  of  directors  are 
fixed  by  the  general  Acts  abov«  referre(i  to 
(the  most  important  power,  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  is  that  of  making  contracts  on  behalf  of 
the  company) ;  and  the  directors  are  personally 
indemnified  for  all  losses  &c.  which  they  may 
incur  in  the  execution  of  such  powers.     The 
eompany  obtains  permission  and  compulsory 
power  to  take,  or  injuriously  aflfect  land  for  the 
purpose  of  their  railway.    Compensation  under 
60/.  ma3'  be  assessed  by  two  justices  :  in  higher 
cases  by  arbitration ;   by  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
to  be  summoned  by  the  sheriff  on  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  company ;  by  a  surve^'or  named 
by  justices  in  certain  cases,  whei-e  the  party 
fails  to  appear  before  the  jury.      The  legal 
powers  which  enable  the  company  to  constnict 
the  railway  and  necessary  works  are  defined  in 
the  Railway  Clauses   Consolidation  Acts,  and 
are  very  extensive,  but  subject  to  many  legal 
rerttrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  construction. 
The  Board   of    Trade  has    the   authority  of 
sanctioning,  within   certain    limits,  deviations 
from  the  works  originally  undertaken  ;   and  it 
has  also  certain  special  authorities  to  superin- 
tend the  line  and  works  of  a  railway  after  it  is 
opened  ;  to  rep^ulate  other  matters ;  and,  finally, 
•o    authorise   the    abandonment  of    railways. 
Railway  companies  have  always  hitherto  been 
formed  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament  (in- 
corporating since  1845  and  1863  respectively  the 
p:enoral  consolidation  Acts  of  those  yoara,  above 
referred  to),  us  the  powers  required  for  such  an 
undertaking  are  too  extensive  to  be  obtained  by 
ngreement  or  otherwise  without  parliamentary 
sanction.     It  has,  however,  ri^cenfly  been  pix>- 
vid  "d  by  the  Railways  Construction  Facilities 
Act  1862,  that  where  all  landowners  over  whose 
land  a  railwav  is  proposed  to  be  made  arc  con- 
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'  senting  parties,  the  promoters  of  the  line  may 
obtain  the  necessary  powers  without  a  special 
Act,  by  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
I  the  draft  of  which  is  to  be  previously  submitted 
I  for  the  sanction  of  parliament ;  and  in  certain 
cases  existing  railway  companies  may  obtain 
further  powers  (imder  the  Railway  Companies 
Powers  Act  1864)  by  a  similar  certificate  from 


the  Board  of  Trade.     But  any  such  application 


'  to  the  Board  of  Trade  may  be  rejected  by  the 
I  Board;  and  if  it  should  be  opposed  by  any 
j  railway  or  canal  company  wnich  would  be 
I  affected  by  the  proposed  certificate,  further 
proceedings  must  be  in  parliament. 

It  appears  to  haye  been  originally  thought 
that  railways,  like  highways,  would  be,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  open  to  the  use  of  the  general 
public  ;  and  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  1845  contains  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
railway,  with  engines  and  carriages,  by  com- 
panies and  persons  other  than  the  company  to 
whom  the  railway  belongs,  on  payment  of  cer- 
tain tolls ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the 
difficulties  of  so  doing  are  so  great  that  the 
company  owning  the  railway  possesses  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  it,  except  where,  as  is  the  case  on 
many  lines,  other  companies  have  by  special 
agreement  or  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  the 
power  of  running  their  trains  over  it  and  using 
the  stations,  &c. 

Railway  companies  are  as  common  carriers 
subject  ordinarily  to  the  general  law  of  the 
land.  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  1854 
contains  various  important  provisions  binding 
companies  to  afford  all  reasonable  facilities  for 
the  receiving,  and  forwarding,  and  delivering  of 
traffic  without  unreasonable  delay,  and  without 
giving  any  person,  or  company,  or  description  of 
traffic  any  preference  or  advantage,  or  sub- 
jecting the  same  to  any  prejudice  or  disadvan- 
tap:es,  and  otherwise  regulating  their  rights  and 
liabilities  as  carriers. 

Rain  (Ger.  regcn,  akin  to  Lat.  rigo,  Or. 
fip(Xo),  to  movtten).  In  Meteorology,  water 
falling  from  the  atmosphere  in  drops. 

The  following  generally  received  theory  of 
rain  was  proposed  by  Br.  James  Button  in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  of  Edinburgh  for  1787.  The 
capacity  of  air  for  moisture,  or  the  quantity 
of  moisture  which  a  given  volume  of  air  will 
hold,  increases  with  the  temperature,  but  in  a 
much  faster  ratio  than  the  temperature;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  if  two  equal  portions  of 
air  at  different  temperatures  completely  satu- 
rated with  moisture  are  mingled  together,  a  pre- 
cipitation must  take  place  from  the  inability 
of  the  mixture  (which  will  have  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  two  portions)  to  sustain  the 
mean  quantity  of  vapour.  For  example,  sup- 
pose that  while  the  temperature  increases  ia 
an  arithmetical  ratio,  the  capacity  for  retaining 
moisture  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  ana 
that  at  the  temperature  of  1 5  centesimal  degrees 
air  can  hold  200  parts  of  moisture  ;  then  at  30 
degrees  it  will  hold  400  parts,  and  at  45  degrees 
800  parts.  Now,  suppose  two  equal  buUcs  of 
damp  air,  at  the  respective  temperatures  of  15 
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ud  4^  degreeBf  to  be  mixed  together,  the  com- 
poood  mostooDtain  1,000  parts  of  yaponr,  or 
either  half  of  it  500  parts  ;  and  the  temperature 
of  thfi  oompoond  irill  be  30  degrees.  But  at 
this  tempeFBtore  the  air  is  saturated  with  400 
paitB,  and  oonsequently  there  will  be  a  preci- 
pitatioa  of  100  parts  from  each  of  the  given 

It  is  obviously  not  necessary  that  the  com- 
ningled  portions  of  air  shotdd  be  folly  satn- 
ntcd  vita  moisture,  as  assumed  in  the  above 
example:  rain  will  be  precipitated  if  the  two 
Bkanea  approach  the  point  of  saturation,  but 
the  quantity  will  be  proportionally  less.  It  is 
tiao  a  eoDsequence  of  the  theory  that  for  a 
giTvn  diiSa«nce  of  heat  the  precipitation  will 
be  gzeatij  iacreased  at  the  higher  temperatures ; 
aod  thia  is  conformable  to  experience,  for 
Bhovers  are  most  copious  during  not  weather, 
aod  in  tropical  countries.  The  circumstances, 
therefore,  on  vhich,  according  to  this  theory, 
the  qnantifv  of  rain  precipitated  in  a  given 
time  depends,  are  the  following :  The  previous 
dafflpnMB  of  the  commixed  portions  of  air ;  the 
differPDce  of  their  respective  temperatures; 
the  elevation  of  their  mean  temperature ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  ihei  mixture  takes  place. 

The  prindiHd  objection  to  this  theory  is, 
that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  actually  falls 
in  a  given  portion  of  tame  is  often  very  much 
pa,Ut  than  can  be  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
uj  probable  extent  of  cooling  that  can  take 
place  in  the  firee  atmosphere  in  that  time, 
ulen,  periiaps,  we  have  recourse  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  cold  and  a  warm  current  driving 
■vifily  in  opposite  directions,  and  continually 
Duxing  their  conterminous  surfaces.  Sir  J. 
I^  (fiwy.  Brit.  *  Meteorology  *)  computes 
that  if  two  currente  of  moist  air  were  driving 
aloQg  in  opposite  directions,  with  velocities 
vhoae  sum  is  30  miles  an  hour,  the  one  having 
» temperature  of  70°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
6ther  of  60®,  the  deposition  of  moisture  in  the 
>p^  of  an  hour  would  be  equal  to  the  height 
erf  in  incL  If  the  sum  of  the  opposite  veloci- 
ties amoonted  to  60  miles  an  hour,  and  the  in- 
tfnungJing  influence  extended  to  but  a  quarter 
of  as  inch  at  the  grazing  surfaces,  there  would 
<^^  hi  produced  in  the  same  time  a  fall  of  rain 
rucbUig  to  half  an  inch  in. altitude.  These 
)Q4&titief  agree  sufficiently  with  observation  in 
ftitimeuts ;  but  the  objection  still  recurs  that 
ria  frequently  falls  frmn  clouds  which  appear 
tj  more  TCTy  slowly,  and  when  conse<^uently 
^^npposition  of  such  velocities  is  inadmissible. 
This  difiicnlty  has,  however,  been  recently 
fclved  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  who  has  proved  that 
*^}t2ARii  vapour  possesses  a  high  radiating 
P'^v^r.and  Uiat  consequendy  a  stratum  of  moist 
'^'Qttpheric  air  can  have  ite  temperature  rapidly 
.'^-inmd  by  the  escape  of  its  heat  into  space 
'>-rM]||^  the  snperincumbent  dry  air.  In  con* 
^  Un  with  atmospheric  condensation  it  must 
^  be  hone  in  mind  that  the  ascent  of  warm 
^'  neeesnrily  involving  expansion,  i.e.  a 
^***«  of  its  particles  away  from  each  other, 
u  always  attended  by  considerable  reduction 
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of  temperature,  and  hence,  if  the  warm  air  be 
saturated  or  nearly  saturated  with  moisture, 
condensation  must  occur  from  this  cause  inde- 
pendently of  that  which  may  arise  from  inter- 
mixture with  colder  air  or  from  radiation. 

Some  extraordinaiy  falls  of  rain  have  been 
recorded,  the  accounte  of  which,  if  not  given 
on  apparently  unexceptionable  testimony,  would 
scarcely  fail  to  be  regarded  as  fabulous.  On 
the  25th  of  October,  1825,  a  fall  of  30  French 
inches  (32  English),  within  24  hours,  occurred 
at  Genoa;  and  on  the  9th  of  October,  1827,  there 
fell  at  Joyeuse,  in  the  South  of  France,  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  31  English  inches  within  the  space 
of  22  hours.  (Prof.  Forbes's  Report  on  Meteor- 
ology* ii^  the  Beporta  of  the  British  Association 
for  1840.) 

Rain  drops  vary  in  size  from  perhaps  the 
25th  to  the  3rd  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
and,  like  other  falling  bodies,  descend  with  a 
continually  accelerating  velocity  until  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  becomes  equal  to  their  weight, 
after  which  the  descent  is  uniform.  The  ter- 
minal velocity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root 
of  the  diameter  of  the  drop ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
actual  terminal  velocity  corresponding  to  a  drop 
of  any  given  diameter. 

The  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  a 
year  at  any  given  place  depends  upon  a  great 
vwiety  of  circumstances,  as  latitude,  proxi- 
mity to  the  sea,  elevation  of  the  region,  con- 
figiuation  of  the  country  and  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  exposure  to  the  prevailing  wind ;  and 
in  general  on  the  different  local  causes  which 
influence  climate.  Humboldt  estimates  that  the 
average  depth  of  rain  which  annually  falls  at 
the  latitudes  of  0°,  19°,  45°  and  60°,  may  be 
taken  respectively  at  98,  80,  29,  and  17  inches; 
but  this  estimate  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
rough  approximation  to  the  ratio  in  which  the 
quantity  decreases  on  going  from  the  equator, 
than  as  indicating  the  actual  averages  at  any 
particular  place ;  and  it  is  observed  that  though 
the  annual  depth  be  greatest  towards  the  equa- 
tor, the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  minority  of 
places  increases  with  the  latitude. 

The  greatest  depth  of  rain  which  has  been 
registered  at  any  place  in  a  year  is  at  Maran- 
ham,  lat  2^°  S.,  and  is  stated  by  Hum- 
boldt to  be  277  English  inches.  But  tiiis  is 
greatly  above  the  average,  and  indeed  more 
than  double  the  annual  quantity  which  has  been 
observed  at  any  other  locality.  At  St.  Domingo 
the  annual  fall  is  estimated  at  120  inches ;  at 
Cayenne,  116  inches;  in  the  island  of  Granada, 
112;  at  the  Havannah,  91;  at  Calcutta,  from 
76  to  118;  at  Bombay,  from  83  to  96;  the 
island  of  Martinique,  87  inches ;  and  at  Sierra 
Leone,  86.  Of  European  countries,  Portugal 
appears  to  be  the  most  humid,  123  inches 
having  been  observed  at  Coimbra  in  a  year. 
The  average  depth  at  Paris  is  19*1  inches 
(Arago,  Journal  de  Pht/sique,  1816);  Berlin, 
20-9;  Brussels,  19;  Florence,  41*3;  Lyons, 
39'5;Maestricht,  36*1 ; Marseilles,  184 ; Padua, 
36-6  ;Petersburg,  182 ;  Rome,  31-2 ;  Rotterdam, 
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22-4 ;  Stockholm,  18*7  ;  Vienna,  17.  For  places 
in  Great  Britain  the  following  averages  were 
deduced  by  Dr.  Dalton  from  observations  of  a 
number  of  years :  Manchester,  36*140  inches ; 
Liverpool,  34*118 ;  Lancaster,  39*714;  Kendal, 
53-944;  Dumfries,  36*918;  Glasgow,  21*331; 
London,  20*686.  Mr.  Howard  gives  the  annual 
average  at  London  as  equal  to  24*9  inches;  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  that  of  York  as  25*7;  and  Mr. 
Adie  that  of  Edinburgh  as  25  inches.  On  the 
theoiy  of  rain,  see  Kamptz,  Lehrbueh  der  Meteor- 
ologU ;  Muncke,  in  Gehler's  Physicalisches  Wor- 
terbuch ;  DanieU's  Meteorological  Essays,  &c. 

Baln-iraiiref  also  called  Ombrometert 
Vdometerp  and  PlnTiameter.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  or  ganging  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  at  a  given  place. 

*  The  rain-gauge  may  be  of  very  simple  con- 
struction. A  cubical  box  of  strong  tin  or  zinc, 
exactly  ten  inches  by  the  side,  open  above, 
receives  at  an  inch  below  its  edge  a  funnel, 
sloping  to  a  small  hole  in  the  centre.  On  one 
of  the  lateral  edges  of  the  box,  close  to  the  top 
of  the  cavity,  is  soldered  a  short  pipe,  in  which 
a  cork  is  fitted.  The  whole  should  be  well 
painted.  The  water  which  enters  this  gauge 
IS  poured  through  the  short  tube  into  a  cylin- 
drical glass  vessel,  graduated  to  cubic  inches 
and  fifths  of  cubic  inches.  Hence,  one  inch 
depth  of  rain  in  the  ga-uge  will  be  measured  by 
100  inches  of  the  graduated  vessel,  and  1 -1000th 
inch  of  rain  may  be  very  easily  read  off. 

'  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that,  being 
of  such  easy  construction,  more  than  one  of 
these  gauges  should  be  erected;  or  at  least 
one  placed  with  its  edge  nearly  level  with  the 
ground,  and  another  upon  the  top  of  the  highest 
building,  rock,  or  tree  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  place  of  observation,  the  height  of  which 
must  be  carefully  determined,  it  having  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  height  of 
the  gauge  above  the  ground  is  a  very  material 
element  of  the  quantity  of  rain  which  enters  it. 
The  quantity  of  water  should  be  daily  measured 
and  registered  at  9  a.m.*  {Report  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
the  Instructions  to  be  prepared  for  the  Scientific 
Expedition  to  the  Antarctic  Regions,  1840.) 

A  convenient  form  of  the  instrument  is  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  figure,  where  the 
rain  which  enters  the  funnel  is  collected  in  a 
cylindrical  vessel  of  copper,  connected  with 
which  at  the  lower  part  is  a  glass  tube  with 
an  attached  scale.  The  water  stands  at  the 
same  height  in  the  cylinder  and  glass  tube, 
and  being  visible  in  the  latter,  the  height  is 
read  immediately  on  the  scale ;  and  the  cylinder 
and  tube  being  constructed  so  that  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  their  sections  shall 
be  a  given  part,  for  instance  a  tenth, 
of  the  area  of  the  funnel  at  ite  orifice, 
each  inch  of  water  in  the  tube  is 
equivalent  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of 
water  entering  the  mouth  of  the  fun- 

j  Bi  -  nel.  A  stop-cock  is  added,  by  which 
Orr^^  the  water  is  drawn  off  when  the  ob- 
servation is  made. 
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(G^.  regenbogen).  The  bril- 
liant-coloured arch  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance when  rain  is  falling  in  the  region  of  the 
sky  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  the  rain-drops  at  the  same  time. 

This  well-known  meteor  presents,  when  per- 
fect, the  appearance  of  two  concentric  arches ; 
the  inner  being  called  the  primary,  and  the 
outer  the  secondary  rainbow.  £ach  is  formed 
of  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  but  the 
colours  are  arranged  in  the  reversed  order,  the 
red  forming  the  exterior  ring  of  the  primary 
bow  and  the  interior  of  the  secondary.  The 
innermost  bow  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  subtends  an  angle  of  about  42^ ;  the 
radius  of  the  outer  subtends  an  angle  of  about 
61^  ;  and  the  common  centre  is  situated  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  straight  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  From  the  conditions  invariably 
accompanying  ite  appearance,  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  were  known  at  an  early  period  to  be 
produced  by  the  sun's  rays  passing  through  the 
drops  of  falling  rain ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  a 
complicated  one,  and  was  not  fully  and  satis- 
factorily explained  until  Newton  had  discovered 
the  compound  nature  of  solar  light,  and  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  component  rays. 

In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the 
rainbow,  let  us  suppose  a  beam  of  light  ad- 
mitted through  a  small  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a 
darkened  room  to  fall  on  a  spherical  globule  of 
water  at  I  (fig.  1)  in  the 
direction  S  I,  and  trace 
the  path  of  the  light 
in  the  interior  of  the 
globule.  On  entering 
the  globule  at  I  it  is 
refracted,  and  conse- 
quently     decomposed, 

the  rays  of  each  colour  being  deflected  under  a 
different  angle  from  ite  original  direction.     For 
the  sake  of  perspicuity  we  shall  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  red  ray.    Let  I K  be  the  direction 
of  the  ray  after  the  first  refraction.     On  meeting 
the  surface  of  the  drop  at  K  a  portion  of  the 
light  will  effect  ite  escape,  and  be  again  refracted 
in  the  direction  K  P,  while  the  remaining  por- 
tion will  be  reflected  by  the  surface  in  the  direc- 
tion K  L,  the  lines  I K,  K  L  making  equal  angles 
with  a  tangent  at  K.    But  on  arriving  again  at 
the  surface  at  L,  this  portion  of  the  ray  which  was 
reflected  from  K  will  btagain  divided  into  two 
parte ;   one  part  will  escape  at  L,  and  be  re- 
fracted in  the  direction  L  Q,  while  the  other  part 
will  be  reflected  by  the  surface,  and  proceed  in 
the  direction  L  M.    At  M  the  phenomenon 
will  be  repeated;  part  of  the  remaining   light 
will  escape  and  be  refracted  in  the  direction 
M  R,  and  the  other  be  reflected  in  the  direction 
M  N.  This  process  will  be  repeated  indefini  tely ; 
but  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  diminished  at 
each  successive  impact,  and  after  a  ieyr  reflec- 
tions the  quantity  which  emerges  becomes  in- 
suiBcient  to  make  an  impression  on  the   eye. 
All  this    may  be  shown    experimentally  by 
causing  a  beam  of  light  to  fall  upon    a  glass 


Fig.  1. 
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crlindfr  filled  with  water,  and  placed  in  a  | 
darkened  room ;  the  red  light  emerging  at  the 
points  KLM  will  be  seen  when  the  eye  is  [ 
pUcedinthestraightlinesKPyOr  LQ,or  MB.  | 
Applying  these  considerations  to  theprimaiy  | 
or  inner  bow,  where  there  are  only  two  refrac-  i 
dona  and  one  reflection,  let  A  B  C  (fig.  2)  be  a 
»^  2.  section  of  a  drop  of  rain 

made  by  the  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of 
the  sun,  the  centre  of  the 
drop,  and  the  eye  of  the 
spectator;  and  suppose 
the  rays  firom  the  sun*s 
centre  to  fall  on  it  in 
the  direction  S  A.  Let  E 
be  tba  position  of  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
whose  back  is  turned  towuds  the  sun,  and  draw 
EF  parallel  to  SA.  Kow  suppose  the  line 
£T  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  make  with  £  F  an 
angle  of  i29  V  40",  and  to  meet  the  drop  at  C ; 
then,  since  the  whole  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  drop  is  illuminated  by  the  rays  S  A,  some 
one  of  those  rays  must  fall  on  it  under  an  angle 
of  incidence,  such  that  after  being  refracted  at  A, 
reflected  at  B,  and  again  refracted  at  C,  it  will 
emeige  parallel  to  C  £,  and  consequently  make 
vith  Er  the  maximum  angle  of  deviation. 
The  spectator  will  therefore  see  the  red  colour 
of  the  spectrum  in  the  direction  E  C.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  all  these  conditions  will  be  ful- 
filled in  respect  of  every  drop  of  rain  which  the 
line  £  C  will  meet^  on  supposing  it  to  revolve 
ahont  £F  as  an  axis  at  the  same  angle  of 
inclination.  Hence  the  red  rays  thus  refracted 
form  the  surface  of  a  cone,  the  axis  of  which  is 
the  prolongataon  of  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  son  to  the  eye;  and  as 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  at  the  apex  of  the 
oooe,  a  circular  segment  of  red  light  will  be 
Tistble,  the  other  part  of  the  circle  being  cut  off 
bj  the  horison. 

What  has  now  been  said  has  reference  only 
to  rays  coming  from  the  sun's  centre ;  but  the 
same  Uiing  must  happen  with  respect  to  rays 
coming  from  every  point  of  the  sun's  disc ;  and 
aa  the  sun's  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of 
aboat  30',  the  spectator  will  consequently  see  a 
band  of  red  light  of  the  breadth  of  about  30'. 

The  explanation  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  appearance  of  the  red  light  applies  to  all 
the  other  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the  only 
di&rence  being  in  the  value  of  the  index  of 
refractian.  For  the  violet  ray,  in  passing  from 
air  to  water,  the  index  is  109 -h  81;  we  have 
therefoTdnas  1*3468;  and  on  computing  from 
this  the  values  of  t^  r,  and  D  by  means  of  the 
precedingformulse,  there  results,  approximately, 

t«58O40'  3",r-39«24'20",D»40<>  17'. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  angle  of  maximum 
d(iviatioa  is  less  than  for  the  red  ray,  and 
hence  the  violet  is  within  the  red.  The  breadth 
of  the  violet  band  will  obviously  be  the  same 
aa  that  of  the  red,  as  both  depend  on  the  same 
cause;  namely,  the  magnitude  of  the  sun's  ap- 
parent diameter. 
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As  the  red  and  violet  are  the  rays  whose 
indices  of  refraction  are  the  least  and  greatest 
respectively,  all  the  other  prismatic  colours  will 
lie  between  these  two,  and  occupy  bands  of  the 
same  breadth,  but  with  considerable  blending 
into  each  other ;  but  the  distance  between  the 
centre  of  the  red  and  the  centre  of  the  vio- 
let, being  equal  to  the  difference  between 
their  respective  angles  of  maximum  deviation, 
amounts  only  to  42°  2'  -  40°  17' « 1°  46'.  The 
whole  breadth  of  the  interior  or  primary  bow  is 
this  quantity  plus  the  sun's  apparent  diameter, 
or  about  ^°  16'. 

The  size  of  the  bow  depends  upon  the  height 
of  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  When  the  sun 
is  in  the  horizon,  the  bow  will  be  a  semicircle 
to  a  spectator  on  a  plane ;  but  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  he  may  see  a  segment  greater  than 
a  semicircle. 

The  secondary  bow  is  formed  as  shown  in 

fig.  1. 

In  this  case,  the  light  suffers  two  reflections 
in  the  interior  of  the  globule,  and  the  path  of  a 
ray,  as  represented  in  fig.  1,  is  S I K  L  M  B, 
and  the  deviation  becomes  least  in  respect  of 
the  red  ray,  and  greatest  in  respect  of  the 
violet;  the  order  of  the  colours  is  therefore 
reversed,  the  red  occupying  the  innermost  band 
and  the  violet  the  outfirmost,  as  represented  in 
fig.  3,  where £B  j^  ^ 

is    the    red    and  ^  * 

£V  the  violet  ray, 
the  eye  of  the 
spectator  being  at 
R  The  breadth 
from  the  middle 
of  the  red  to  the 
middleoftheviolet 
is  3°  10',  or  nearly 
double  that  of  the 
interior  bow.  The 

interval  between  the  red  of  the  interior  bow 
and  the  red  of  the  exterior  is  60°  69' -42°  2', 
or  8°  57'.  AH  these  values,  deduced  from  the 
theory  of  refraction,  are  found  to  agree  exactly 
vrith  those  found  by  actual  measurement. 

Dr.  Halley,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1700,  has 
computed  the  diameters  of  the  rainbows  formed 
by  three,  four,  and  five  reflections ;  but  these 
bows  are  rarely  if  ever  seen,  the  light  being 
too  faint  to  make  an  impression  on  the  eye. 
Supernumerary  or  spurious  rainbows  are  some- 
times seen  vrithin  the  primary  and  without  the 
secondary  bow,  and  having  the  same  order  of 
colours  as  the  bows  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.  They  are  explained  by  Br.  Young  on 
the  theory  of  the  interference  of  light  {Phil. 
Trans.  1804 ;  Ltd.  vol.  i.  p.  470.)  An  inverted 
or  distorted  iris  is  sometimes  observed  lying 
on  the  ground,  formed  by  the  drops  of  dew 
suspended  from  the  tops  of  the  blades  of 
grass,  or  from  spiders'  webs.  In  favourable 
circumstances  lunar  rainbows  are  sometimes 
seen ;  but  their  colours  are  faint  and  scarcely 
perceptible. 

The  first  explanation  of  the  true  theory  of 
the    rainbow  is  usually    ascribed    (Newton's 
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Optica)  to  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of 
Spalatro,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Windsor, 
whose  work,  De  liadiis  Visus  et  LucU,  was 
published  at  Venioe  in  1611,  bat  stated  to 
nave  been  written  twenty  years  previously. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  account 
of  this  work  given  by  Boscovich,  Montucla, 
Priestley,  and  Biot,  that  the  merit  of  De  Dominis 
was  confined  to  a  vague  statement  or  surmise, 
unsupported  by  experiment^  that  the  interior 
bow  is  formed  by  two  re&actions  and  an  inter- 
mediate reflection.  He  gave  no  reason  for  the 
precise  angle  which  its  diameter  subtends ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  exterior  bow,  his  attempt 
to  explain  its  formation  is  wholly  erroneous. 
The  true  theory  of  the  exterior  bow,  and  the 
determination  of  the  particular  angles  of  de- 
viation under  which  alone  the  rays  transmitted 
to  the  eye  are  sufficiently  dense  to  be  visible, 
belong  to  Descartes.  The  explanation  given  | 
by  .Descartes,  in  his  DhptricSf  is  complete  in  | 
every  respect,  excepting  as  to  the  cause  of  the  | 
colours,  the  theory  of  which  was  supplied  by 
Newton's  great  discovery  of  the  unequal  re- 
fmngibility  of  the  different  rays.  (Montucla, 
HUioire  des  MathhnatiqueSf  vol.  i.  p.  700; 
Priestley  On  Vision,  p.  107 ;  Biot,  TraiU  de 
Physique,  torn.  iii.  p.  460.) 

Saised  Beaoli.  In  Geography,  a  beach  is 
a  shelving  tract  of  sand  or  shingle  washed  by 
the  sea  or  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  interposed 
between  the  water  and  the  land  on  which 
vegetation  grows.  The  beach  of  the  ocean  is, 
generally  speaking,  little  more  than  the  space 
between  low  and  high  water  mark ;  the  beach 
of  a  lake,  that  between  the  water  marks  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  ordinarv  level  of  the  lake. 
An  inland  sea  with  little  tide,  such  as  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  generally  not  much  beach,  except 
in  embayed  portions,  where  the  waters  rise  or 
fall  according  to  the  prevailing  winds.  Raised 
beaches  are  tracts  of  shingle  and  gravel,  indu- 
rated for  the  most  part  into  the  consistency  of 
padding  stone  or  breccia,  found  on  the  sides  of 
shelving  ground  at  a  level  above  that  of  some 
neighbouring  lake  or  sea,  in  such  a  position  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  had  in  ancient 
times  been  washed  by  its  waters.  They  are 
found  extending  along  our  own  coast,  espe- 
cially in  Cornwall  and  Wales ;  they  have  been 
observed  also  very  distinctly  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  and  they 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  American 
lakes.  They  are  valuable  geological  evidence 
of  a  recent  change  in  the  level,  over  distinct 
areas  of  former  sea-bottom,  now  converted  into 
dry  land  high  enough  to  be  beyond  the  tidal 
influence. 

KaiftlniT  Plate  or  Vpper  Plate.  In 
Architecture,  the  plate  or  longitudinal  timber 
on  which  the  roof  stands  when  in  its  place  or 
pitched. 

Raisins'  a  Ble^e.  In  MUitaiy  language, 
abandoning  a  siege. 

Balfllns  (Fr. ;    Ger.  rosine).     The  dried 

berries  of  the   Grape  Vine,   of  which  laige 

quantities  are  annually  imported,  upwards  of 
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300,000  cwt.  having  been  received  in  this 
country  in  1864,  chiefly  from  Turkey  and 
Spain.  Some  are  wholly  sun-dried,  and  these, 
which  are  the  best,  are  called  raisins  of  the  sun. 
Others  are  first  dipped  in  a  ley,  and  then  sun- 
dried  ;  others  which  are  dried  in  ovens,  are  of 
inferior  quality.  The  raisins  of  Malaga  are 
the  finest,  the  muscatels  from  that  district 
being  the  most  esteemed  of  all. 

Sajah  (akin  to  the  Sanscrit  root  r&j,  to 
shine:  the  word  reappears  in  the  Latin  rex, 
regis,  a  king).  A  title  given  to  the  hereditary 
princes  of  the  Hindus,  who  belong  to  the 
Cshatriya  or  warrior  caste.     [Caste.] 

Hake  (A.-Sax.  racian).  The  Nautical  term 
for  dope,  applied  in  several  senses  on  board  ship. 
The  take  of  the  stem  and  stem  is  the  distance  by 
which  the  top  projects  beyond  its  base  where  it 
joins  the  keel.  The  rake  of  a  mast  is  its  slope 
towards  the  stem,  causing  its  angle  with  the 
keel  to  be  less  than  a  right  angle.  The  object 
of  this  rake  is  to  diminish  the  plunging  acdon 
of  the  ship's  bows.  It  is  a  common  form  of 
mastinp;  in  small  sharp-bowed  vessels.  The 
rake  of  the  rudder  is  its  foremost  edge,  agree- 
ing with  the  stempost,  and  of  course  having 
the  same  rake. 

To  rake  a  ship,  is  to  fire  into  her  head  or 
stern  in  the  direction  of  her  length,  or  along 
her  decks.  It  is  similar  to  what  engineers 
term  enfilading, 

^  un  (a  Teutonic  word).    An  instrument  of 
modern  warfare,  reproducing  on  a  vastly  more 
powerful  scale  the  beaked  vessels  of  the  ancients. 
The  ram  is  a  ship  of  extraordinary  solidity  and 
strength,  propelled  by  engines  of  great  power, 
and  armed  at  the  prow,  below  the  water  line, 
with  a  sharp  heavy  beak  nearly  pointed  and 
diminishing  to  a  sloping  edge  on  the  upper  side. 
This  beak  is  nearly  soUd,  or  at  least  of  the 
strongest  possible  formation ;  and  it  is  usually 
built  as  an  Independent  a<\junct  to  the  ship,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  any  very  serious  collision  it 
may  be  buried  in  its  victim,  or  carried  away, 
leaving  the  vessel  itself  intact.     Irrespective 
of  this  beak,  the  ram  is  constructed  like  any 
other  iron-clad  vessel.     It   may  be   of  iron 
altogether,  of  wood  with  iron  armour  throufjh- 
out,  or  of  wood  with  its  battery  only  prott*ct<'d 
by  armour.    Some  rams  have  their  batteries 
in    broadside,    others    in    revolving     turrets, 
naval  authorities  being  divided  as  to  tlie  re- 
lative advantages  of  the  systems.     The  shape 
of  the  beak,  flat  beneath,  and  above  inclining 
upwards  towards  the  ship,  presents  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  ordinary  cutwater  in  its  action 
on  the  water ;  but  the  French  naval  architects 
maintain  that  the  change  is  an  improvement., 
the  throwing  off  of  water  from  the  sharp  edge 
preventing  the  formation  of  that   mound  o! 
water  which  collects  against  the  bow  of  the 
usual   build    and   greatly   impedes    progress. 
The  first  practical  use  of  the  modem  iix)n-cl;:d 
ram  was  in  1862  in  the  Hampton  Eoads,  where 
the    Confederate   ram  'Merrimac'    destroyed 
several  Federal  wooden  vessels  with  the  greatest 
ease. 
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Bah.    In  Hydraulics.    [HypBiLULia  Ram.] 

Bah.  In  Zoology,  the  perfect  male  of  the 
species  of  sheep,  e.  g.  Otis  Amman,  0.  mitsi- 
nwwi,  0.  Vifffidt  from  one  or  more  of  which 
irild  species  the  domesticated  breeds  have  been 
deriTed.    The  castrate  mal  eis  termed  wether, 

Banif  Batterlny.    [Battrbiko  Rah.] 

SunNtil  (Hm.  lam-tillA).  One  of  the 
names  of  GuUoiia  oleifera,  an  oil-plant  of 
India.  The  oil  is  commonly  nsed  as  a  lamp 
oil,  and  as  a  condiment. 

»amaflan  or  Bluunadaiia  The  name 
g^Ten  U)  the  great  fast  or  Lent  of  the  Moham- 
medans. It  commences  with  the  new  moon  of 
the  ninth  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year; 
and  whiJe  it  continues,  the  day  is  spent  unin- 
t^mipfedly  in  prayers  and  other  devotional 
exercises.  Even  d^e  night  is  passed  by  the 
more  rigid  of  the  faithful  in  the  mosques,  which 
are  splendidly  illuminated  on  this  occasion; 
l>ut,  generally  speaking,  the  arrival  of  sunset  is 
the  signal  for  a  more  than  usual  indulgence ; 
and,  on  the  third  evening  of  the  fast,  the  grand 
Tiziei  commences  a  series  of  offiicial  banquets. 
The  Bamadan  ends  on  the  day  preceding  the 
oalj  other  great  festival  of  the  Mohammedans, 
the  Baibam,  equivalent  to  our  Easter. 

Bamayana  (S&nscr.  the  career  or  travda  of 
llama).  The  oldest  of  the  two  great  Sanscrit 
epic  poems,  describing  the  life  and  actions  of  the 
hero  Bama  and  his  wife  Sita,  and  especially 
Bama's  expedition  to  Ceylon,  to  rescue  Sita 
from  the  tyrant  Rawana.  For  the  age  of  the 
poem,  see  Max  Miiller,  History  of  Sanscrit 
Literature,  p.  41,  &c  A  translation  of  it  was 
commenced  by  Messrs.  Carey  and  Marshman 
(printed  at  Serampore) ;  and  another  by  A.  W. 
von  Schlegel  (Bonn  1829].  {HUtorical  Sketch 
of  Sanscrit  Literature,  rrom  the  German  of 
.idelung,  p.  117,  &c.) 

Samentium  (Lat  a  shaving).  In  Botany, 
a  thin  brown  foliaceous  scale,  such  as  appear 
sometimes  in  great  abundance  upon  young 
shoots,  and  are  especially  numerous  and  highly 
developed  upon  the  petioles  and  the  backs  of 
the  leaves  of  ferns. 

Bamlsta.  In  Philosophy,  the  partisans  of 
I^erre  Bam^,  better  known  by  his  jLatin  name 
of  Bamus,  royal  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He 
perished  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
His  system  of  logic  was  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Aristotelian  party ;  and  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a  vehement  contest 
^ras  maintained  between  their  respective  ad- 
herents in  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  (Hallam,  lAteraiure  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
cL  iii.)  *  He  conferred,'  says  the  same  writer, 
'  material  obligations  on  science  by  denying  the 
loibarous  method  of  the  schoolmen.  What  are 
the  merits  of  his  own  method,  is  a  different 
qnestion.'     (lb.  voL  i.  ch.  vii.) 

SsunUne.  In  Mast^making  or  laying  a 
deck,  a  long  line  of  cord  so  &stened  as  to 
designate  the  exact  central  line. 

P  ammelabcrgtte.    An  arsenide  of  nickel 
isomorphous  with  rhombic  Iron  Pyrites.    It 
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is   named  after  Rammelsberg,   the  (German 
chemist  and  mineralogist. 
Banmenaea    or    Samnaa.      [Equitbs; 

LUOBRBS.] 

Samp  (Fr.  rampe).  In  Architecture,  a 
concave  band,  or  slope,  in  the  cup  or  upper 
member  of  any  piece  of  ascendmg  or  de- 
scending workmanship.  Thus,  the  ramp  of  a 
staircase  railing  is  the  inclined  rail  along 
which  the  hand  of  a  person  going  up  or  down 
the  staircase  is  led.  The  word  ramp  is,  how- 
ever, understood  in  this  case  to  apply  to 
the  straight  part  exclusively. 

Ramp.  In  Fortification,  a  road  cut  obliquely 
in  the  interior  slope  of  the  rampart,  leading 
from  the  interior  of  the  work  to  the  terreplein. 
Bampant  (Fr.).  In  Heraldry,  a  term  used 
to  describe  lions,  tigers,  bears,  &c.,  when  re- 
presented as  standing  erect  on  their  hind  legs. 
Rampart  (Fr.  rempart).  In  Fortification, 
the  mass  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  ditch 
inwards  in  order  to  give  the  defenders  a  com- 
manding position  over  the  ground  in  front. 
The  term  rampart^  though  strictly  meaning 
the  mound  on  which  the  parapet  stands,  gene- 
rally includes  the  parapet  itself.  If  it  be  of 
less  height  than  thir^  feet^  it  is  liable  to  be 
taken  by  escalade.     [Fobtifioation.] 

&ampliorlijncliiia  (Gr.  ^dfupos,  a  beak, 
and  p<rfxos,  a  snout),  A  genus  of  Pterosaurian 
reptiles,  in  which  Uie  fore  part  of  the  jaw  is 
without  teeth,  and  ma^  have  been  encaaed  in 
a  homy  beak,  but  behmd  the  edentulous  pro- 
duction there  are  four  or  five  large  and  long 
teeth,  followed  by  several  smaller  ones;  The 
tail  is  long,  stiff,  and  slender.  The  Ram- 
phorhynchus  longicaudus,  B,  Gemmtnyi,  and 
R.  Munsteri  belong  to  this  genus.  All  are  from 
the  lithographic  (middle  oolitic)slates  of  Bavaria. 
Bamplon  (Fr.  raiponce,  &om  Lat.  rapum, 
rape).  The  garden  name  for  Campanula 
Rajnmeuius,  the  fleshy  roots  of  which  were 
formerly  cultivated  and  eaten  in  this  country, 
as  they  still  are  in  France  and  Italy. 

Bamna  (Lat.  a  branch).  In  Botany,  a  term 
applied  to  a  branch  or  subdivision  of  a  stem, 
ramulus  being  a  little  branch  or  ultimate 
subdivision.  Hence  the  word  ramose,  which 
is  applied  to  plants  which  produce  branches 
(in  contradistinction  to  such  as  are  unbranched), 
or  to  those  which  are  very  much  branched. 

Ban.  In  Rope-making,  a  reel  of  twenty 
yarns. 

Baaa  (Lat.  a  frog).  The  generic  name  of 
the  taiUess  Batrachian  reptiles,  which  have  the 
hind  legs  longer  than  the  fore,  and  webbed  toes 
fitted  for  swimming,  and  not  expanded  at  the 
extremity.  Their  head  is  flat,  muzzle  rounded, 
and  the  opening  of  their  jaws  large ;  the  tongue 
in  most  of  them  is  soft^  and  not  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  but  to  the  edges  of  the 
jaw,  with  the  free  end  turned  backwards.  There 
are  but  four  toes  to  the  anterior  feet ;  the  bind 
ones  frequently  exhibit  the  rudiment  of  a  sixth. 
There  are  no  movable  ribs  to  their  skeleton :  a 
prominent  cartilaginous  plate  supplies  the  place 
of  a  tympanum,  and  rendera  the  ear  visible 
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externally.  The  eye  U  fdrzuBhed  with  two 
fleshy  lids,  and  a  third,  which  is  transparent 
and  horizontal,  concealed  under  the  lower  one. 
Inspiration  is  effected  by  the  muscles  of  the 
throat,  which,  by  dilating,  draw  in  air  by  the 
nostrils,  and  by  contracting  while  the  nostrils 
are  closed  by  the  tongue  compel  the  air  to 
enter  the  lungs ;  expiration,  on  the  contrary, 
is  produced  by  the  muscles  of  ihe  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  young  frog,  which  is  called 
a  tadpole,  is  at  first  famished  with  a  long  fleshy 
tail,  and  a  small  homy  beak,  haying  no  other 
apparent  limbs  than  little  fringes  on  the  sides 
or  the  neck.  These  disappear  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  hind  feet  of  the  tadpole  are  yery 
gradually  and  yisibly  deyeloped ;  the  fore  feet 
are  also  deyeloped,  but  under  the  skin,  through 
which  they  subsequently  penetrate.  The  tail  is 
gradually  absorbed.  The  beak  falls  and  dis- 
closes the  tme  jaws,  which  at  first  were  soft 
and  concealed \>eneath  the  skin  ;  and  the  bran- 
chiae are  absorbed,  leaying  to  the  lungs  alone  the 
function  of  respiration  in  which  they  partici- 
pated. The  eyes,  which  at  first  could  only  be 
discerned  through  a  transparent  spot  in  the 
skin  of  the  tadpole,  are  now  yisible  with  their 
three  lids.  Tadpoles  reproduce  their  limbs 
almost  like  salamanders. 

The  period  at  which  each  of  these  changes 
takes  place  yaries  with  the  species.  In  cold 
and  temperate  climates,  the  perfect  animal 
paAses  the  winter  under  ground,  or  in  the  mud 
under  water,  without  eating  or  breathing; 
though  if  it  be  preyented  from  respiring  during 
the  summer  for  a  few  minutes  by  keeping  its 
mouth  open,  it  dies. 

Sancleiite.  A  yariety  of  Hausmannite, 
resembling  Pyrolusite. 

Randanlto.  A  kind  of  soluble  silica, 
chiefly  composed  of  infusorial  remains,  and 
found  in  France  near  Bandon,  in  the  Puy-de- 
Bome. 

Ran^r^-  In  Gunnery,  the  distance  from  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  to  the  second  intersection  of 
the  trqfectory  with  the  line  of  eight.  The  range 
is  not  accurately  the  distance  to  the  point  at 
which  the  shot  impinges  on  the  plane,  un- 
less that  is  also  the  point  aimed  at,  but  the 
difference  is  practically  of  importance  only 
at  short  distances.  In  practice  the  range  is 
usually  measured  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to 
the  point  of  impact  on  the  object,  or  to  the  first 
graze  of  the  projectile.  The  range  depends  on 
the  initial  velocity^  the  form  and  density  of  the 
projectile,  the  anghof  devation  of  the  gun,  and 
the  difference  of  leyel  between  the  planes  upon 
which  the  gun  and  object  respectiyely  stand. 

Kanob.  On  Shipboard,  a  length  of  cable 
equal  to  or  slightly  in  excess  of  the  supposed 
depth  of  water  into  which  the  anchor  is  about 
to  be  cast.  It  is  lightly  coiled  on  the  deck, 
that  it  may  run  freely  through  the  hawse-hole 
as  the  anchor  falls.  The  term  range  is  also 
used  to  denote  a  large  cleat  in  a  ship's  waist  for 
belaying  the  sheets  and  tacks  of  the  courses. 

Sanger.    Formerly,  a  sworn  officer  of  the 
king's  forests,  whose  principal  duty  it  was  to ' 
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see  and  enquire  respecting  trespassers  in  his 
bailiwicks,  and  present  them  at  Uie  next  cout 
holden  for  the  forest ;  but  now  merely  an  officer 
of  state.     [FosBST.] 

Xanidse.  The  family  of  Batrachian  reptiles, 
haying  as  the  type  the  frpg  (Bana  tempo- 
raria,  Linn.).     [RakaJ 

Rank  and  VUe.  Li  the  Army,  all  soldten 
and  non-commissioned  officers  bearing  arms  in 
the  ranks  are  so  called. 

Ranters.  A  sect  which  originated  in  a 
secession  from  the  Wesleyan  connection,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Wosleyans  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  externals  of  public  worslup, 
and  were  deficient  in  zeal  in  open  preaching  m 
the  streets  and  fields.  They  admit  of  female 
preaching;  a  thing  unknown  to  eyeiy  other 
body  of  Methodists.  They  are  most  prevalent 
in  America. 

Banwla  (Lat.  rana,  ajrog,  to  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance).  A 
tumour  under  the  tongue,  generally  supposed 
to  arise  from  some  obstruction  of  the  ducts  of 
the  saliyary  glands ;  some  recent  observations, 
howeyer,  render  it  probable  that  the  disease 
often  consists  in  the  deyelopement  of  a  cyst  in 
or  about  the  saliyary  ducts  under  the  tongue. 

Ha  nrnicnlacese  (Ranunculus,  one  of  the 
genera).  An  order  of  Exogenous  polypetalons 
plants,  in  almost  all  cases  herbaceous,  in- 
habiting the  colder  parts  of  Uie  world,  and  un- 
known in  hot  countries,  except  at  considerable 
elevations.  They  are  of  great  importance,  from 
their  usually  poisonous  qualities,  as  evinced  hj 
Aconite  ana  Hellebore  in  pailicnlar,  which  are 
the  roots  of  several  species.  Some  of  them  are 
objects  of  beauty,  as  the  Larkspurs,  Kanunculns, 
Anemone,  and  Peony.  [Pjsonia.]  A  few  are 
simply  astringent,  as  the  Coptis  or  Oold-thread 
of  North  America.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
readily  known  by  having  an  indefinite  number 
ofhypogynous  stamens,  separate  carpels,  ezsti- 
pulate  undotted  leaves,  ana  a  herbaceous  stem. 
Sana  des  Vaoliefl  (Fr. ;  Grer.  knhreihen, 
the  call  to  the  eauje).  The  name  of  the  melody 
which  the  Swiss  herdsmen  are  in  the  habit  of 
playing  on  the  Alpine  hom,  and  sometimes  of 
singing,  when  they  drive  out  their  herds  to  the 
mountains.  It  consists  of  a  few  simple  in- 
tervals, and  has  a  beautiful  effect  in  the  echoea 
of  the  Swiss  mountains.  The  natives  are  said 
to  be  seized  with  irrepressible  longings  to 
return  to  their  native  country  when  they  hear 
it  played  in  a  foreign  land. 

Xape  (Lat.  rapum,  Gr.  ^amn).  In  Botany, 
the  Brassica  Bapus,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
cabbage  family,  cultivated  in  fields  for  its 
seeds,  which  are  crushed  for  oil ;  and  some- 
times for  its  leaves,  which  are  fed  off  by 
sheep.  In  Belgium  another  variety,  called 
Colza^  is  cultivated  for  these  purposes,  the 
Brassica  Bapus  olctfera. 

Rafb  (Lat.  raptus).  In  Criminal  Juris- 
prudence, a  well-known  and  detestable  offence 
committed  against  women.  Capital  punishment 
for  this  ofifence  was  abolished  in  1841.  The 
substitute  is  penal  servitude  or  impriaooment 
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Rafb.  An  Anglo-Saxon  territorial  division, 
of  viuch  the  etymology  is  uncertain.  Sussex 
is  the  only  oonnfcy  divided  into  rapes ;  each 
containing  three  or  four  hundreds.  These  sub- 
sided as  military  divisions  at  the  time  when 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled.  They  were 
formerly  under  the  superintendence  of  rap^- 
fcmv,  sabordinate  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

BapliaBia  (Lat.  raphanus,  Gr.  ^a^iSf  the 
Tttdigh),  A  diseEise  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
eating  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  Raphanvs,  It 
is  attended  by  convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs, 
TOmitin^  and  diarrhoea,  and  is  classed  by 
Cnilen  among  the  neuroses, 

BttptaUMsmlte.  A  name  given  to  va- 
liedes  of  Clausthalite  having  part  of  the  lead 
replaced  by  copper. 

XaplHunu  (Or.  U^pwos,  a  radish).  A 
genus  of  Cmeifera,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant species  is  the  Common  Radish,  R,  sativus. 
The  Badiah  was  extensively  cultivated  in 
aacient  f^ypt,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
T«3ched  this  countiy  until  a.d.  1548.  The 
root,  which  is  the  part  mostly  used,  is  fleshy 
aad  variable  in  form,  in  some  varieties  fusi- 
lorm,  in  others  round  like  a  small  tnimip,  or 
f^mi-globular,  and  either  of  a  reddish-purple, 
vhite,  yellowish,  or  deep  brown.  The  seed- 
pods  are  smooth,  ending  in  a  short  pointed 
Uak,  and  while  young,^een,  and  plump,  are  used 
lor  pickling,  alone  or  with  other  vegetables ;  they 
ue  also  considered  a  tolerable  substitute  for 
<«p<'r8w  It  is,  however,  as  a  salad-root  that 
radishes  have  from  time  immemorial  been  used. 
They  ai«  in  perfection  when  of  a  moderate  size 
and  quite  young.  The  flesh  then  abounds  in  a 
peculiar  mtrons  juice,  which  is  much  relished 
by  Tpgetarians,  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
powerfiil  antiscorbutic  Radishes  are  usually 
eaten  raw  with  salt,  or  cut  into  slices  and  mixed 
in  salads.  When  too  large  for  a  salad,  they 
make  an  excellent  dish  if  dressed  and  served 
like  asparagus. 

The  Rat-tail  Radish,  R,  caudatus,  produces 
pods  which  sometimes  are  as  much  as  three 
£eet  long.  These,  when  properly  grown,  are 
quite  tender  and  agreeably  flavourMl,  and  are 
eaten  instead  of  the  roots,  which  do  not  ac^ 
quire  a  socenlent  condition  in  this  species. 

»siyb«  (Or.  ^a^,  a  seam).  In  Anatomy, 
a  term  applied  to  purts  which  look  as  if  they 
had  been  sewn  or  joined  together. 

Rathi.  In  Botany,  the  vascular  cord  com- 
mimirating  between  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule 
and  the  placenta,  when  the  base  of  the  former 
is  ressMted  from  the  base  of  the  ovulum. 

W«flrt>  (Gr.  /^a^).  A  genus  of  Palms, 
the  thiee  species  of  which  are  found  in  three 
wVdelv  separated  but  very  limited  localities  in 
Brasil,  tr^ical  Africa,  and  Madagascar.  The 
Aafemean  spedes,  R.  tmUffera,  called  the 
Jvpmtj  Palm,  has  cylindrical  leafstalks,  which 
Trawm  from  twelve  to  flfteen  feet  in  length, 
and  an  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Amazon 
£or  a,^  wicty  of  purposes ;  the  walls  and 
pactitiQDs  of  their  houses  being  often  con- 
structed of  them,  while  baskets,  box^  &c, 
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are  made  of  strips  of  the  smooth  outer  portion. 
R.  vintferOf  the  JBamboo  Palm,  which  grows  on 
the  west  coast  of  tropical  Africa,  is  employed 
for  similar  purposes  by  the  Africans,  who  also 
make  very  pliable  cloth  and  neat  baskets  of 
the  undeveloped  leaves.  Palm-wine  is  obtained 
from  it,  whence  its  Latin  specific  name.  The 
fruit  spikes  sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  from 
200  lbs.  to  300  lbs. 

Kapbides  (Ghr.  ^a^is,  a  needle).  In  Botany, 
certain  needle-like  transparent  bodie.8  found 
lying  in  the  tissue  of  plants.  They  were  for- 
merfy  thought  to  be  peculiar  organs,  but  are 
now  known  to  be  the  crystals  of  various  salts. 

KaptalUte  (Gr.  H>^s,  and  XiBos,  si<me). 
A  variety  of  Asbestiform  Tremolite,  occurring 
in  groups  of  delicate  acicular  crystals  (whence 
the  name)  of  a  white  or  bluish-green  colour. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  and  is 
found  at  Perth,  in  XTj^per  Canada. 

MBV99Tee»  A  ^nld  Irish  plunderer.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ra- 
pery,  or  pike  carried  by  such  marauders. 

Rappee.  A  name  used  to  denote  those 
snuffs  which  are  prepared  by  grinding  the 
tobacco  to  powder  in  a  moist  state. 

Xaptores  (Lat.  plunderers).  Rapacious 
birds  or  raveners.  The  name  of  the  order  of 
birds  called  Accipttres  by  Linn88us  and  Cuvier, 
including  those  which  live  by  rapine,  and  are 
characterised  by  a  strong,  curved,  sharp-edged, 
and  sharp-pointed  beak,  and  robust  short  legs 
with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  armed 
with  long,  strong,  crooked  talons. 

Rarefikotlon  (Lat  rarefacio,  /  rarefy). 
In  Physics,  an  augmentation  of  the  intervals 
between  the  particles  of  matter,  whereby  the 
same  number  of  particles  occupy  a  larger  space. 
The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  speaking  of  the 
aeriform  fluids,  the  terms  dilatation  and  ex- 
pansion being  applied  in  speaking  of  solids  and 
liquids.  In  the  free  atmosphere  rarefaction  is 
caused  by  diminishing  the  pressure,  and  hence 
the  air  becomes  rarefied  when  it  ascends.  The 
limits  to  which  rarefaction  may  be  carried  are 
not  known ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ments with  the  air-pump,  that  air  may  be 
rarefied  so  as  to  occupy  a  volume  13,000  times 
greater  than  it  occupies  under  the  ordinary 
pressure. 

By  first  filling  the  receiver  with  carbonic 
add  gas,  then  rarefying  by  the  pump  as  far  as 
possible,  and  finally  absorbing  the  small  re- 
siduum of  carbonic  add  by  solid  caustic  potash, 
rarefaction  has  recently  been  carried  much  fur- 
ther; nevertheless,  Gassiot  has  proved  that 
a  long  vertical  tube  containing  this  extremely 
attenuated  atmosphere,  still  contains  as  mudfi 
of  it  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom. 

Baskolniks   (Russ.  raskolo,  a  division). 

The  name  of  the  largest  and  most  important 

body  of  dissenters  from  the  Greek  church  in 

I  the  Russian  dominions.    They  designate  them- 

I  selves  Starowerzi,  or  the  Orthodox;  but  differ 

I  from  the  Greek  church  only  in  the  outward 

forms  of  religion,  and  in  maintaining  a  more 

strict  ecclesiastical  disdpline.    This  body  was 
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formerly  Bubjected  to  persecution,  but  is  now 
treated  with  comparative  toleration,  though  its 
members  are  still  excluded  from  the  service  of 
the  state.  Their  number  is  said  to  be  about 
300,000. 

Basores  (Lat.  rado,  I  scratch).  Gallina- 
ceous birds,  or  scratchers.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  birds,  including  those  which  have 
strong  feet^  provided  with  obtuse  claws  for 
scratdiing  up  grains,  &;c.,  and  the  upper  man- 
dible va^ted,  with  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a 
membranous  space  at  its  base,  and  covered  by 
a  cartilaginous  scale.    [Gaiximac&s:.] 

Baspberry  (Ghr.  kratzbeere).  The  Rubus 
Idaus,  one  of  our  somewhat  local  wild  plants, 
related  to  the  bramble.  There  are  many  culti- 
vated varieties,  in  which  the  fruit  is  much  larger 
than  in  the  original  wild  form.  The  grateful 
sub-acid  fruit  is  highly  valued  for  confectionery. 

Raspberry-Jam  Tree.  A  colonial  name 
for  the  Stinking  Acacia  of  Central  and  Western 
Australia,  the  heavy  wood  of  which  has  an 
odour  resembling  Raspberry  jam. 

Sat  (A.-Sax.  rset,  Ger.  ratte,  perhaps  akin 
to  Lat.  rodo,  I  gnaw).  The  name  of  a  large, 
destructive,  ana  very  prolific  species  of  the 
genus  Mu8  (Mus  decumanus^  Linn.),  intro- 
duced into  the  British  Islands  from  Asia ;  not, 
as  is  commonly  believed,  from  Norway.  It  has 
spread  over  all  the  country,  and  miutipUed  at 
the  expense  of  the  old  British  species  called 
the  black  rat  (Mus  rattus,  Linn.).     [Mus.] 

Batalla.  A  term  applied  to  certam  liqueurs 
or  drams ;  it  is  said  to  have  signified  origin- 
ally a  liquid  drunk  at  the  ratification  of  an 
agreement.      (Pereira    On   Food  and   Diet.) 

[LlQUETTBS.] 

Batans,  Battans  (Malay  rotan),  or 
Canes.  The  long  slender  stems  of  a  species 
of  Calamus  Botang  and  other  allied  species  of 
Palm,  which  are  among  the  most  useful  plants 
of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  Eastern  inlands, 
whence  they  are  largely  exported.  For  cane- 
work  they  should  be  chosen  long,  of  a  bright  pale 
yellow  colour,  well  glazed,  and  of  a  small  size  ; 
not  brittle  or  subject  to  break.  They  are  pur- 
chased by  the  bimdle,  which  ought  to  contain  100 
ratans,  having  their  ends  bent  together,  and 
tied  in  the  middle.  In  China  they  are  sold  by 
the  picul,  which  contains  from  9  to  12  bundles. 
Such  as  are  black  or  dark-coloured,  snap  short, 
or  from  which  the  glazing  files  ofiT  on  their 
being  bent,  should  be  rejected.  When  stowed 
as  dunnage,  they  are  generally  allowed  to  pass 
free  of  freight  The  imports  into  this  country 
are  considerable.    {Com.  Diet.) 

Katobet.  In  Clock  and  Watch  Work, 
the  name  given  to  an  arm  or  piece  of  me- 
chanism, one  extremity  of  which  abuts  against 
the  teeth  of  a  ratchet  whedj  and  the  other 
extTemity  is  either  freely  jointed  to  a  recipro- 
cating driver  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
a  continuous  motion  to  the  wheel,  or  is  attached 
to  a  fixed  centre  to  insure  the  wheel  against 
reverse  motion.  In  the  former  case  it  is  also 
called  a  cUck  or  paul,  in  the  latter  a  detent. 

Hatobet  HHieeL  A  wheel  having  teeth 
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formed  like  those  of  a  saw,  against  which  the 
ratchet  abuts.    [RATCHxr.] 

Xate  of  SaUlnv  of  a  VeseeL  Various 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  measuring  the 
rate  of  sailing  of  a  vessel,  by  various  forms  of 
the  Loo,  by  which  it  is  now  measured ;  by 
the  rise  of  water  in  tubes  communicating  with 
the  sea;  and  (according  to  a  suggestion  by 
Captain  Bumey)  by  the  pressure  upon  a  body 
towed  astern  and  pulling  on  a  spring.  But 
the  violence  and  irreguhmty  of  the  pull,  and 
the  uncertainty  in  reading  the  result,  have  pro- 
bably combined  to  set  aside  this  last  plan, 
which,  in  theory,  seems  to  promise  some  ad- 
vantages ;  because  the  pressure,  increasing  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  would'  show  very 
small  changes  of  velocity :  for  the  same  reason, 
however,  the  mean  result  shown  in  a  heavy 
sea  would  be  too  great  A  certain  and  simple 
method  of  ascertaining  the  velocity  at  any 
instant,  with  precision,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
I>ortant  desiderata  towards  the  perfection  of 
naval  science. 

Sate  of  a  Bblp.    [Kavt.] 

Katbofflte.  A  variety  of  Garnet  found  in 
Sweden,  accompanied  by  calc  spar  and  horn- 
blende. 

KatUoatton  (Lat  ratus,  determined^  and 
facio,  I  make).  The  solemn  act  by  which  a 
competent  authority  gives  validity  to  an  in- 
strument, agreement,  &c  The  term  is  ordi- 
narily used  in  international  law  for  the  sanction 
given  by  governments  to  treaties  contracted  by 
their  representatives.  In  French  law,  ratifi- 
cation is  defined  to  be  the  approbation  or  con- 
firmation of  what  has  been  done  or  promised. 
Thus,  in  many  instances,  a  person,  on  attaining 
his  majority,  ratifies  acts  done  by  himself  or 
his  guiudian  in  his  minority.  This  ratification 
may  be  either  express  or  tacit;  the  latter 
resulting,  by  implication,  from  his  silence  for 
ten  years  after  attaining  his  majority. 

Satlo  (Lat).  In  Geometry,  this  word  is 
defined  by  Euclid  (Elements^  book  v.  def.  3)  to 
be  *  a  mutual  relation  of  two  magnitudes  of  the 
same  kind  to  one  another  in  respect  of  quantity.* 
This  definition  has  been  much  criticised.  Dr. 
Barrow  {Lectiones  Math.),  who  calls  it  a  meta- 
physical definition,  since  nothing  in  mathema- 
tics depends  on  it,  or  can  be  deduced  from  it, 
supposes  that  Euclid  had  probably  no  other 
design  in  making  it  than  to  give  a  general 
summary  idea  of  ratio  to  beginners.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  as  the  word  quan- 
tity  in  our  language,  if  not  quite  synony- 
mous with  magnitude,  has  a  signification 
only  a  little  more  general,  the  definition  as 
above  rendered  is  either  tautological  or  un- 
meaning. Br.  Simson  supposes  it  to  be  the 
interpolation  of  some  unskilful  editor.  Leslie 
{Mements  of  Geometry)  ingeniously  supposes 
that  the  Greek  word  irnXucrfrij*,  which  is  usually 
translated  quantity,  may  have  reference  to 
multitude  or  number,  as  well  as  to  magnitude, 
and  that  Euclid's  definition  may  be  rendered 
as  follows :  '  Ratio  is  a  certain  mutual  habi- 
tude of  two  homogeneous  magnitudes  witli 
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respect  to  ipiotUy,  or  niiinerical  composition/ 
Dr.  Wallifl  {Opera  Mathemaiica,  torn.  ii.  p.  665) 
tzanditfls  tiba  same  word  by  the  Latin  quan- 
tupiiciiat,  irhich  refen  to  the  number  of  times 
the  one  magnitude  is  contained  in  the  other. 
Dr.  Peacock  (JIffebra,  p.  309)  remarks,  that 
there  is  no  geometri<»l  definition  of  ratio  by 
which  the  equivalenee  of  different  modes  of 
representation  may  be  ascertained  as  necessary 
consequences;  and  for  this  reason  ratios  in 
geometiy  are  considerpd  only  in  connection 
with  each  other,  as  constituting,  or  not  con- 
stitatiD^  a  proportion.  In  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  a  ratio  may  be  defined  as  the  fraction 
of  which  the  numerator  is  the  antecedent^  and 
the  denominator  the  consequent  of  the  ratio ; 
heoee^  in  those  scLences,  the  theory  of  ratios 
beeomes  identified  with  tiie  theory  of  fractions. 
(For  an  account  of  -what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  geometrical  ratios,  see  Camerer's 
EueUd,  Excursus  ad  lib.  v.  Berlin  1826.) 
SstlM,  VrloM  sAd  mtliiittte.    [Pbihb 

AMD  UlTDCITB  RiLTIOS.] 

BcltoB.  In  the  Army,  a  portion  of  food 
allowed  to  each  soldier  for  lus  daily  main- 
tenance.   [Pboyisxon.] 

Battonal  (Lat.  rationalis).  An  algebraic 
or  arithmetical  quantity  is  said  to  be  rational 
when  it  can  be  expressed  in  finite  terms  with- 
out the  aid  of  ^rmbols  denoting  the  extraction 
of  roots;  when  it  cannot  be  thus  expressed,  the 
qoantity  is  termed  trraiumid. 

BattuMd  Borixon.  In  Oeography,  the 
plane  paadng  through  the  centre  of  the  earth 
parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon  of  the  place  to 
which  it  is  referred.     [Hobizok.] 

Battonallmaa  Tke  opinion  is  not  un- 
oommon  that  the  history  of  thought  from  the 
age  of  the  Befozmation  has  exhibited  a  new 
dement,  and  that  this  element  is  the  spirit  of 
rationaliam.  From  this  it  is  inferr^  that 
■ome  systems,  religious  or  political,  may  be 
baaed  on  rataonalism,  while  others  may  exist 
in  spite  of  it  or  without  it.  The  inference  and 
the  opinion  from  which  it  is  drawn  seem  to  be 
afike&Uadous.  Bationalism  is,  strictly,  nothing 
bnt  the  exercise  of  reason,  Mid  inyolves  the 
njeetion  of  all  conclusions  for  which  evidence 
iTuBident  to  satisfy  the  reason  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. The  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the 
•rstem  depends,  not  on  the  spirit  by  which 
they  who  accept  it  are  animated,  but  by  the 
adequacy  or  inadequa|^  of  the  evidence  alleged 
in  support  of  it.  The  conclusions  must  in 
ereiy  ease  accord  or  disagree  with  the  facts 
for  which  they  account,  or  are  supposed  to 
Moout  Hence,  the  most  absurd  and  super- 
■tites  systems  are  as  much  the  growth  of 
ntionahsm  as  any  which  we  zeoard  as  whole- 
mae  or  eiUig^eiMd.  The  assertion  that  devils 
Anisd  witdies  to  aaddnic^t  feasts  in  the  Ears 
'nest,  was  as  zstiooaUstie  as  the  assertion  that 
there  eoold  be  no  such  feasta  because  there  are 
Boderils.  The  tzansportation  by  devils  was  a 
ntioBsl  explanation  to  account  for  an  alleged 
fact  The  whole  question  is  thus  resolved 
into  one  of  evidence ;  and  it  is  precisely  in 
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the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  ondence  that 
modem  thought  is  pre-eminently  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  middle  ages.  The  complete 
ignorance  of  mediaeval  jurists  on  this  subject 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  use  of  Ordrals, 
judicial  combats,  and  compurgations,  as  means 
for  ascertaining  whether  an  iSleged  fact  did  or 
did  not  take  place ;  and  as  long  as  men  were 
content  with  the  vaffuest  notions,  or  with  no 
notions  at  all,  on  the  sources  of  knowledge, 
their  practice  could  not  be  essentially  chang^. 
But  as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  physical  science 
began  to  reveal  the  connection  of  phenomena, 
the  idea  of  likelihood  took  root,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  sole  source  of 
knowledge  is  experience,  and  that  in  judging 
of  matters  of  fact  no  authority  or  evidence  can 
be  admitted  except  that  of  experience.  Hence, 
in  the  case  of  all  theories  which  professed 
to  explain  facts,  it  was  seen  that  the  theory 
was  inadmissible  until  every  single  proposition 
involved  in  it  was  established  by  adequate  en- 
dence.  Thus,  on  the  hypothesis  of  devils  trans- 
porting witches  through  the  air  to  nocturnal 
banquets,  the  explanation  cannot  be  received 
until  it  has  been  proved  not  only  that  therfi 
are  devils,  but  that  they  act  in  sonte  particular 
wavs.  That  the  judges  and  inquisitors  of  tho 
middle  ages  were  not  competent  persons  in  tho 
ascertainment  of  facts,  must  be  felt  by  all  who 
have  compared  their  judicial  processes  with 
those  of  the  most  recent  times,  defective,  and  in 
part  wrong,  as  these  are  still  admitted  to  be. 
During  those  ages,  deliberate  and  wholesale 
peijury  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception ;  and 
witnesses  and  magistrates  alike  were  as  in- 
capable of  sifting  the  evidence  for  alleged  facts 
in  their  own  day,  as  they  were  of  testing  the 
histories  or  traditions  of  former  times. 

It  follows  that  the  superstitious  beliefs  of 
the  middle  ages  fell,  not  from  the  growth  of  a 
new  spirit,  or  in  spite  of  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  evidence  in  their  favour,  or  from 
any  conviction  of  their  absurdity,  but  because 
it  became  continually  more  manifest  that  the 
assertions  dignified  by  the  name  of  evidence 
were  no  evidence  at  all,  and  because  any  al- 
leged facts  could  be  admitted  only  as  agreeing 
with  the  standard  of  likelihood  afS)rded  by 
general  experience.  The  more  recent  theories 
of  astronomy  owed  their  success  not  to  any 
supposed  absurdities  in  older  theories,  but  to 
the  measure  in  which  they  accorded  with  or 
explained  phenomena.  The  idea  of  antipodes, 
or  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun, 
was  scouted  as  utterly  absurd;  yet  no  ideaa 
could  be  more  true.  Socrates  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the.  heat  of  summer  was  caused  by 
the  approach  of  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  re- 
gard^ the  supposed  fact  as  striking  evidence 
of  design  in  the  creation  of  the  world;  but, 
althou^  there  was  nothing  absurd  or  childish 
in  his  conviction,  it  does  not  square  with  facts, 
and  therefore  must  be  given  up.  Hence,  it  be- 
came clear  that  all  assertions  could  not,  as  such, 
stand  on  the  same  footing  or  carry  the  same 
weiffht.  The  statement  that  a  man  was  seen 
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walking  at  a  giyen  hour  in  a  given  place  must 
be  tested  like  all  other  statements  ;  but  we  at 
once  exclude  on  the  ground  of  unlikelihood  or 
impossibility  the  statement  that  he  was  seen 
carrjring  his  head  under  his  arm. 

But  although  rationalism  is  not  a  new 
element  introduced  into  modern  thought  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
gradual  discoyerj  of  the  nature  of  evidence  has 
established  conclusions  fatal  to  the  authority 
of  any  system  which  refuses  to  submit  its 
claims  to  full  and  fair  examination.  These 
conclusions  are  the  result  of  researches  in 
the  physical  world,  but  they  issue  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  toleration,  which,  it  has  been 
said,  is  justified  by  scepticism,  and  by  nothing 
else ;  for,  until  men  are  convinced  that  reason 
alone  can  guide  us  to  the  truth  of  facts,  to- 
leration is  an  impossibility.  As  soon  as  they 
are  so  convinced,  they  must  see  that  different 
minds  will,  from  the  same  facts  viewed  in 
different  aspects,  form  different  conclusions, 
although  the  truth  of  the  facts  remains  the 
same,  and  cannot  be  divided.  For  a  more  full 
examination  of  the  subject,  see  an  able  re- 
view of  Mr.  Lecky's  History  of  Rationalism  in 
Frasei's  Magazine  for  November  1866. 

As  the  application  of  the  word  rationalism 
to  denote  ue  writings  of  any  particular 
school  of  theologians  is  thus  shown  to  be 
inappropriate,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  com- 
pare the  writings  of  so-called  rationalists  in 
Germany,  or  elsewhere,  with  those  of  writers 
who  differ  from  them  only  in  the  degree  of 
evidence  on  wliich  they  are  prepared  to  admit 
the  truth  of  particular  statements  or  theories. 
It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  name  Ba- 
tionafists  has  been  appned  especially  to  the 
school  of  Paulus  and  other  German  writers, 
who  seek  to  convert  the  miraculous  narratives 
of  the  New  Testament  into  a  relation  of  ordi- 
nary occurrences.  Thus,  the  feeding  of  the  mul- 
titudes with  the  loaves  and  fishes  is  explained 
by  the  statement  that  when  at  the  bidding  of 
Christ  the  disciples  had  produced  their  little 
store,  others  also  brought  out  what  they  had 
with  them,  and  thus  a  meal  was  provided  for 
the  whole  crowd.  Measured  by  tbe  modem 
standard  of  likelihood,  such  explanations  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  involving  difficulties 
scarcely  less  than  those  of  the  narratives  for 
which  they  profess  to  account  The  influence 
of  such  a  school  was  not  likely  to  be  lasting, 
and  it  was  succeeded  by  another,  commonly 
known  as  the  mythical,  which  regards  the 
Gospel  records  as  assertions  of  floating  myth 
round  a  nucleus  of  historical  fact.  For  the 
history  of  these  two  schools,  see  Mackay,  His- 
toryof  the  Tubinyen  School  and  its  Antceedents. 

Hatllnes.  Small  horizontal  lines  or  ropes 
extended  between  the  several  shrouds  on  each 
side  of  a  mast,  thus  forming  the  stops  of 
ladders  for  going  up  and  down  the  rigging  and 
masts.  To  ratUe  the  rigging,  is  to  fix  these 
zatlines. 

On  ship-rigged  masts,  the  tbzouds  are  rat- 
lined  up  to  the  topmast-head :  in  imall  veMels 
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I  or  on  sloop-rigged  masts,  only  to  the  top  of  the 
,  lower-mast. 

I     Hatoffkite.     A  granular  or  earthy  blue 
variety  of  Fluor,  from  Batoffka  in  Russia. 

Satoons  or  Kattoons  (Span,  retono).  The 
young  shoots  of  the  Sugar-cane,  Saceharum 
officinarum, 

Xattanj'.    [KHATAirr.] 

Rattltwngfce.  One  of  the  most  deadly  of 
poisonous  serpents  is  so  called,  from  the  pecu- 
liar rattling  instrument  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  formed  of  several  homy  flattened  rings, 
loosely  attached  together,  which  move  and 
rattle  whenever  the  animal  shakes  or  alters 
the  position  of  the  tail  These  rings  increase 
in  number  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  it  acquires  an  additional  one  at 
each  casting  of  the  skin.  The  generic  name 
of  the  rattlesnake,  Crotalus  (Gr.  np^roXor,  a 
rattle),  relates  to  the  above-mentioned  pecu- 
liarity. Two  species  are  well  distinguished; 
viz.  the  Crotalus  horridus  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Crotalus  durissus  of  Guiana.  The 
genus  is  peculiarly  American.  In  common 
with  the  boa,  the  rattlesnakes  have  aimplo 
transverse  plates  beneath  the  body  and  taiL 
Their  muzzle  is  hollowed  by  a  little  round 
depression  behind  each  nostriL  The  habits 
of  the  rattlesnake  are  sluggish;  they  move 
slowly,  and  bite  only  when  provoked,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  their  prey.  They  feed 
principally  upon  birds,  rats,  squirrels,  &c, 
which  it  is  believed  they  have  the  power  of 
fascinating. 

KatUemake  Boot.  The  root  of  the 
Polygala  Senega,  a  stimulant  said  to  be  a 
serviceable  remedy  in  cases  of  the  bito  of  the 
rattlesnake. 

BanolilraUr  (Ger.).  A  variety  of  Dolo- 
mite, occurring  in  the  Zechstein  ai  North 
Germany.  The  signification,  smoky  Umesione, 
refers  to  its  dark  colour  and  bitununous  odour. 

Haveltn  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  a  work 
composed  of  an  ordinary  rampart  with  a  ditch 
in  front,  forming  two  faces  meeting  in  a  sa- 
lient angle,  on  the  perpendicular  produced,  and 
directed  so  as  to  receive  flank  detence  from  the 
body  of  the  place.  It  is  bounded  at  ite  gorge 
merely  by  a  counterscarp,  so  that  its  interior 
may  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  works  in  its 
rear.  Witnin  the  ravelin,  but  separated  by  a 
ditch,  is  constructed  a  work  called  the  redoubt 
of  the  ravelin,    [Fortification.] 

Kawen  (A-Sax.  hrefn:  for  the  hisioty  of 
the  root  ru  or  kru,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived,  see  Max  Miiller^s  Lectures  on  Lan- 
guage, first  series,  348).  A  species  (the  largest 
known  in  Europe)  of  the  restricted  T.inw»«n 
genus  Corvus,  found  from  Greenland  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Mexico.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  Sandwich 
isles.  Boss  haa  pointed  out  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  birds  capable  of  enduring  the  severi- 
ties of  heat  and  cold  without  undergoing  any 
change  of  plumage.  Pied  individuals  ar^  not 
unfrequent  It  shares  with  other  members  of 
the  genus  the  habit  of  pilfering  shiny  olgects. 
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which  are  of  no  use  to  it,  either  as  food,  or  to 
aid  in  the  oonatruction  of  its  nest. 

SavoBftUu  A  fine  Musaceons  plant  found 
in  Madagascar,  and  remarkable  for  its  larse 
leaves  and  palm-like  habit.  It  forms  a  noble 
tree,  which  the  French  call  the  TraTeller's 
Tree,  probably  on  account  of  the  water  which 
is  stored  up  in  the  large  cup-like  sheaths  of 
the  leafstalks,  and  -which  is  sought  for  bj  tra- 
vellers to  allaj  their  thirst.  The  very  large 
broad  oblong  leaves  are  used  as  a  thatch  to 
cover  hats.  The  seeds  are  edible,  and  the 
blue  pnlp^  aril  snxrouuding  them  yields  an 
easeutial  oiL 

Bay  (Lat.  radius,  a  ray),  A  genus  of 
cartilaginous  Flagiostomous  fishes,  recognisable 
hj  their  horizontally  flattened  and  broad  disc- 
shaped  body,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
immense  pectoral  fins,  the  jointed  and  branched 
rays  of  which  diverge,  like  the  rays  of  a  fan, 
and  support  a  broad  duplicature  of  the  skin, 
which  is  continuons  ant<>riorly  with  that  of  the 
side  of  the  flattened  head ;  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus.  The  Baia  of  limueus  are  now 
divided  into  many  subgenera,  of  which  the 
sting  ray,  eagle  ray,  electric  ray,  fire  flare, 
skate,  &c.  are  the  respective  types. 

IUt.  In  Botany,  the  spreading  ligulate 
florets  in  the  flower-neads  of  the  Composita. 

Rat.  In  Geometry,  a  straight  line,  of  un- 
limited length,  drawn  through  a  fixed  point. 
[Psscn.] 

Bat.  In  Optics,  a  beam  of  light  propagated 
in  a  straight  line  from  some  luminous  point. 
A  ray  of  -white  light  may  be  divided  by  re- 
fraction mto  a  number  of  distinct  rays  of 
different  coloors.     fEsFBACTiOK.] 

SayalLi  The  designation  by  the  Turkish 
government  of  its  non-Mohammedan  subjects, 
who  pay  the  capitation  tax.  Under  Btgazet  I. 
the  taxable  rayahs  in  European  Turkev  were 
numbered  at  1,112,000.  At  present  the  tax 
paid  by  'unbelievers'  consists  in  a  compensa- 
tion for  fireedom  &om  military  service.  This 
amounts  to  rather  more  than  half  a  million 
sterling  annuallT.  The  number  of  the  non- 
Mohanunedan  element  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions is  computed  at  fourteen  millions  out  of  a 
population  of  thirty-five  millions,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  Christians  is  probably  underrated. 

MKjoaaSf  Sayonnant  or  Sadtaat. 
In  Heraldry,  a  line  in  zigzag  supposed  to  re- 
present the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  what  is  oom- 
monly  etJledvandyked.    [Heraldet.I 

•»a«ee  (Fr.  ras6,  Lat.  rasus,  shaved  or 
scraped  down).  The  term  used  for  any  vessel 
ent  down  to  a  less  number  of  decks,  as  a  two- 
dedur  to  a  frigate,  &c  By  razeeing,  the 
draught  of  water  is  diminished,  while  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  lowered,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
vessel  have  generally,  though  not  invariably, 
been  improved. 

Se.    The  French  and  Italian  name  for  the 
ncte  eorresponding  to  our  D. 

Xe-enter.    In  Engraving,  a  word  which 
^Icnotes  the  passing  of  the  graver  into  those 
I  of  the  plate,  so  as  to  deepen  them, 
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where  the  aquafortis  has  not  bitten  in  suffi* 
ciently. 

me-enterliifr  Angle.  In  Fortification, 
an  angle  of  which  the  point  projects  inwards, 
towards  the  work. 

RB-sinxnmo  AKoia.  In  Geometry,  an  angle 
of  a  polygon  is  said  to  be  re-entering,  when 
its  vertex  and  the  polygon  itself  fall  on  the 
same  side  of  the  line  joining  the  two  comers  of 
the  figure  between  which  the  angle  is  situated. 
[PoLTGON ;  Salibnt  Anolb.] 

Re-enterinv  Plaoea  of  Arms.  In 
Fortification,  spaces  provided  at  the  re-entering 
angles  of  the  counterscarp  for  the  assembly 
of  troops  either  for  sorties  or  defence.  They 
are  formed  by  carrying  the  crest  of  the  glacis 
outwards  so  as  to  form  a  salient  angle  or  an  arc 
of  a  circle. 

Seaoh  (A-Sax.  recan;  Ger.  reichen;  Gr. 
hpiya,  to  stretch  out).  That  portion  of  the 
length  of  a  river  in  which  the  stream  preserves 
the  same  direction. 

Seaotlon.  In  Mechanics,  this  term  is  best 
defined  by  Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  ac- 
cording to  which  'action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  in  contrary  directions;'  in  other  words, 
the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  are  always 
equal  and  in  opposite  direcuons.  Thus,  when 
a  pistol  is  fired,  the  reaction  on  the  holder  is 
equal  to  the  action  on  the  ball. 

SeaotloiivmeaotloBary.  In  PoliticSp  words 
which  seem  to  have  been  first  used  to  denote 
the  tendencies  of  those  who,  after  the  violent 
changes  eflTected  by  the  first  French  revolution, 
were  desirous  of  bringing  back  the  former  state 
of  things ;  and  hence  applied  in  similar  cases. 

Xeaotlon  WHeeL    [Htdbauuc  Dan  aids.] 

Seader.  In  Ecclesiastical  matters,  one  of 
the  fire  inferior  orders  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
church.  In  the  church  of  England,  a  reader 
is  a  deacon  appointed  to  do  divine  service  i^ 
churches  and  chapels  of  which  no  one  has  the 
cure.  There  are  also  readers  (priests)  attached 
to  various  eleemosynary  and  oj;her  foundations. 
(Hook's  Church  Dictionary.) 

Rbadeb.  In  Printing,  the  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  read  proofs  in  a  printing  office,  and 
mark  all  kinds  of  errors  for  correction. 

Ifceaffent.  In  Chemistry,  bodies  which 
serve  to  detect  the  presence  of  others  are 
termed  reagents  or  tests. 

Seal.    A  Spanish  coin.    [Monet.] 

&eal  Aetloiu.  In  English  Law,  real 
actions  were  formerly  the  appropriate  legal 
remedy  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments.  It  is  obvious  that  land 
wrongfully  held  can  always  be  restored  to  the 
right  owner,  while  goods  may  hare  perished  or 
been  consumed,  and  the  term  real  action  pro* 
bably  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
plaintiff  in  such  a  proceeding  demanded  the 
specific  thing  (res)  abstracted,  and  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  personal  action  (actio  in  personam), 
satisfaction  in  damages  to  be  paid  personally  by 
the  wrongdoer  in  respect  of  some  injury  done  to 
person  or  property.  The  common  division  of 
property  into  real  and  personal  arose,  no  doubt, 
.  p  2 
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from  this  distinction  between  the  legal  remedies 
appropriated  to  each  class  respectively.  Real 
actions  were  of  a  rery  complicated  nature,  and 
in  modern  times  were  almost  entirely  superseded 
in  practice  by  the  action  of  tjectment^  which 
by  a  series  of  ingenious  legal  fictions  had  been 
moulded  so  as  to  afford  «  more  prompt  and 
satisfactory  remedy  for  tbie  same  class  of  in- 
juries. [Ejectment.]  They  were  ultimately 
abolished  by  statute  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27). 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  action  of  quare  impedit, 
which  still,  forms  the  common  process  for  trying 
the  right  to  an  advowson,  and  has  recently  been 
remodelled  and  simplified. 
Seal  Presence.  [Thaksubstamtiatiok.] 
Seal  Property.  Real  property  is  com- 
monly said  to  consist  in  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments.  The  first  of  these  terms 
needs  no  explanation ;  the  second  refers  to  the 
circumstance  that  all  land  in  this  country  is 
still  considered  to  be  the  subject  of  tenure, 
and  to  be  held  either  of  the  crown  or  of  some 
inferior  lord;  and  the  third  expresses  what 
logicians  would  term  the  difference  of  real 
property,  viz.  that  it  descends  to  the  heir 
wherever  held  in  perfect  right  'unless  dis- 
posed of  by  will,'  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
personal  property  (goods  and  chattels),  which, 
if  possessed  in  equally  absolute  right,  vests  in 
the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  party, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  legatees  or  next  of  kin. 
The  original  division  of  property  was,  no  doubt, 
into  immovables  and  movables;  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  being  included  in 
the  first  class,  while  the  second  was  known  as 
goods  and  chattels.  The  terms  real  property 
and  personal  property  appear  to  have  ori- 
ginally arisen  from  the  technical  distinction 
between  real  actions  and  personal  actions,  the 
respective  legal  remedies  appropriated  to  the 
two  classes  of  property.  [Rjbal  Actioh.]  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  so  many  fresh 
kinds  of  property  have  arisen  and  become 
common,  that  *the  simple  division  into  im- 
movable tenements  and  movable  chattels  is 
lost  in  the  many  exceptions  to  which  time  and 
altered  circumstances  have  given  rise.  Thus 
shares  in  canals  and  railways,  which  are  sof- 
fidently  immovable,  are  generally  personal 
property,  whilst  a  dignity  or  title  of  honour, 
which  one  would  think  to  be  as  locomotive  as 
its  owner,  is  not  a  chattel  but  a  tenement.' 
(Williams  On  Seal  Property,)  Thus,  again,  a 
lease  for  any  number  of  years  (even  a  thou- 
sand) is  personal  property,  because  the  most 
ancient  leases  were  farming  leases,  and  the 
farmer  was  regarded  rather  as  a  bailiff  than  as 
the  owner  of  an  interest  in  land.  Accordingly, 
the  classes  of  property  are  now  more  com- 
monly distingoished  by  the  terms  real  and 
personal,  than  by  the  old  division  into  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels, 
althouffh  these  phrases,  and  particularly  the 
word  nersdiiaments,  are  of  nequent  use  in 
legal  documents  as  convenient  and  compre- 
hensive terms.  Real  property  is  again  sub- 
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divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal  property, 
the  former  term  denoting  land  with  its  visible 
adjuncts  recognised  by  law  as  appertaining  to  it, 
consisting  principally  of  things  growing,  erected, 
or  fixed  thereon,  and  the  latter  term  including 
advowsons,  rights  of  way  and  common,  offices, 
dignities,  franchises,  rents,  and  the  like.  The 
great  practical  distinction  between  corporeal 
and  incorporeal  property  formerly  was  tluit  the 
latter,  bemg  incapable  of  manual  transfer,  was 
alienable  by  writing  only,  while  corporeal  pro- 
perty might  be  transferred  by  the  delivery  of 
possession. accompanied  by  certain  solemnities. 
Real  property  of  every  description,  however 
(except  copyhold),  is  now  commonly  transferred 
by  deed.     [Copthold;  Tenube.] 

Xealgar.  Native  tersulphide  of  arsenic; 
composed,  when  pure,  of  70  per  cent,  of  arsenic 
and  30  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  crystallised  and 
massive,  of  various  tints  of  aurora-red,  chiefly 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Artificially 
prepared  Realgar  is  used  as  a  pigment;  the 
ancients,  who  employed  itfor  the  same  purpose, 
called  it  ':$a»9apdK7i  or  Sandarac. 

Xealism.  In  Philosophy,  this  term  has 
two  distinct  meanings,  as  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  idealism  or  to  nominalism ;  in  the 
former  case  it  relates  to  the  theory  of  percep- 
tion, in  the  second  to  the  theory  of  abstraction 
and  generalisation.  For  the  first,  see  Idsal- 
zsH  and  Pebceptiom-  ;  for  the  second,  Koiiina- 
LisTs,  Scholastic  FviuoaoTKr,  Soortsm,  and 
THomsTs. 

Seam  (A.-Sax.;  Butch  riem,  Dan.  reem). 
A  quantity  of  paper,  consisting  generally  of 
twenty  quires  of  twenty-four  sheets  each. 
The  printer^s  ream  contains  21}  quires,  or 
616  sheets.     [Papbb.] 

XeaplBff  (A.-Saz.  ripan,  akin  to  Lat  rapio, 
Gr.  apwdpt,  to  seize).  Cutting  down  com  or  pulse 
with  a  sickle,  hook,  or  aeyihe,  or  by  a  reaping 
machine.  These  operations  are  more  advan- 
tageously performed  when  the  com  or  pulse 
is  not  quite  ripe,  than  when  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe ;  because  in  the  latter  case  the  seeds  are 
apt  to  drop  out  in  the  process  of  handling, 
turning,  and  drying. 

Beaplnff  Maobine.  Since  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1851,  the  American 
reaping  machine,  then  first  shown  in  this 
country,  has  gradually  won  its  way  in  English 
agriculture,  and  there  are  now  many  counties 
in  which  much  the  larger  portion  of  our  com 
crops  are  cut  by  it.  The  American  reapers 
by  Hussey  and  ITCormick,  and  others,  are, 
however,  no  doubt  of  English  or  Scottish  on- 
p;in,  being  essentially  the  same  as  the  reaper 
invented  long  ago  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  of 
Forfarshire,  and  used  ever  since  upon  the  &nn. 
of  his  brother.  The  cutting  apparatus  is  an 
oscillating  horizontal  knife,  having  An  ed^ 
either  serrated,  or  if  smooth  presenting  deep 
almost  finger-shaped  cutters.  It  oooUates 
through  slots  in  a  number  of  fixed  horizontal 
fingers,  which,  as  the  machine  is  drawn  or 
pushed  forwards,  hold  the  straw  of  the  stand- 
ing com  amidst  which  they  project  while  tho 
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oeeiMn^  knife  is  contiiiuallj  cnttiiig  it.  The 
corn  as  it  is  cut  falls  upon  a  platform  ex- 
tending back'wards  from  the  cutting  appa- 
ntos,  and  thence  it  is  either  raked  in  Bheaves 
bj  a  man  who  rides  upon  the  machine,  or  it  is 
thenteceiYed  upon  a  reyolying  web  by  which  it 
iscarried  to  one  side  and  let  faU  in  a  swathe  upon 
the  Btobble.  The  nse  of  the  reaping  machine  is 
aveloome  economy  in  harrest  time,  when  hand 
Ubuor  is  costly,  and  when  rapidity  as  well  as 
efficiency  of  work  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

Saar  (¥r.  arri^re).  Formerly,  when  a  fleet 
advanced  in  order  of  battle  in  three  lines,  the 
hindermoat  was  the  rear  line  or  squadron,  and 
funnshed  the  title  of  the  rear-admral,  the  third 
officer  in  command,  the  first  two  lines  being 
under  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral.  At  the 
present  day  this  formation  of  a  fleet  is  obso- 
lete ;  but  the  title  surrires  in  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  who  represents  the  third,  and  lowest 
permanent,  grade  of  flag  officer.  The  French 
style  this  officer  a  canire-^imiral, 

Baar-^laoek  Caniave.  In  Artillery,  a 
ganison  carriage  which  has  a  block  of  wood  in 
rear,  resting  on  the  platform,  and  no  rear  axle- 
tree  or  trucks. 

Sear  Ovaartf.  That  part  of  an  army, 
regiment,  or  detachment,  which  marches  after 
the  main  body.  The  rear  guard  brings  up 
stragglers,  ana  protects  the  rear  of  the  main 
body  of  troops. 

»oaiBw  (lat.  ratio).     like  most  of  the 
terms  in  the  science  of  mind,  the  word  reason 
has  been  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  signi- 
fications. I>ugBld  Stewart  takes  it  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  comprises  under  it  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  intellect  upon  the  materisls  of 
knowledge  which  are  fumished  in  the  flrst 
instance  by  sense  and  perception.    Its  office  is 
to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  right 
from  wrong;  and  to  combine  means  for  the 
attainment  of  particular  ends.    Mr.  Hume, 
however,  withdraws  the  discernment  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  of  the  beautiful  and  its  con- 
trary, from  the  domain  of  reason ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  also^  denies  the  certainty  of  the 
troth  which  it  enundstes.    Locke  in  one  pas- 
sage declares  reason  to  be  the  faculty  wnich 
finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them, 
to  discover  either  the  certain  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  or  their  probable 
eonnectioo.    But,  in  another  place,  it  is  said  to 
bs  conversant  with  certainty  alone ;  while  the 
disoovezy  of  that  which,  as  probable,  enforces  a 
contingent  assent  or  opinion,  is  ascribed  to  an 
especial  faculty,  which  is  called  the  judgment 
Bod,  on  the  other  hand,  confines  the  latter 
term  to  the  apprehension  of  intuitive  truth ;  but 
a^^xees  so  fiar  with  Locke  as  to  make  it  one  part 
of  reason,  of  which  the  other  part  is  reasoning, 
both  demonstrative  and  moral    On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  mind  of  Locke 
the  terms  reasomvg  and  rtason  were  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  fquivalent.    But  reasoning  and  de- 
dnetKHi,  it  is  urged  by  others,  are  evidently  not 
the  source  either  of  the  dignity  or  the  authority 
of  the  human  intellect^  for  if  there  were  not  in 
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the  human  mind  something;  primary,  uncondi- 
tional, and  absolute,  to  wnich  all  reasonings 
might  be  referred,  as  to  their  source  and  foun- 
dation, the  discursive  process  would  proceed 
into  infinity,  and  its  conclusions  be,  as  Hume 
asserts  that  they  are,  without  any  power  to 
enforce  assent.  Hence  it  is  maintained  that 
there  are  unquestionably  in  the  human  mind 
certain  necessary  and  universal  principl  es,  which 
are  themselves  above  proof,  but  the  authority  for 
all  mediate  and  contingent  principles,  and  that 
that  which  is  thus  above  reasoning  is  the  reason. 

In  the  language  of  English  philosophy,  the 
terms  retuoti  and  understanding  are  nearly 
identical,  and  are  so  used  Iw  Stewart;  but  in 
the  critical  philosophy  of  l6int  a  broad  dis- 
tinction has  been  drawn  between  them.  Beason 
is  the  principle  of  principles ;  either  specula- 
tively verifies  every  special  principle,  or  prac- 
tically determines  the  proper  ends  of  human 
action.  Approximately,  it  may  be  called  the 
sum  of  what,  in  Scotch  philosophy,  has  been 
denominated  the  laws  of  man's  intellectual  con- 
stitution. The  understanding,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  coextensive  with  the  vernacular  use  of  reason; 
It  is  that  which  conceives  of  sensible  objects 
under  certain  general  notions,  which  again  it 
compares  one  with  another,  or  with  particular 
representations  of  them,  or  with  the  objects 
themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  the  faculty  of 
refiection  and  generalisation.  But  the  act  of 
comparison  is  ctdled  a  judgment ;  and  the  under- 
standing, when  it  enunciates  its  conceptions, 
becomes  also  the  faculty  of  judging.  But  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  which  is  not  identical 
cannot  be  immediately  certain.  To  prove  it, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  other  propositions  pre- 
viously admitted ;  i.  e.  the  understanding  must 
deduce  one  judgment  from  another,  and  so  it 
becomes  the  discursive  faculty,  or  reasoning. 
Further,  in  discovering  these  mediate  truths, 
and  in  the  regular  and  methodical  disposition 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  conclusion,  as  well 
as  in  the  selection  of  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  ends,  it  exhibits  itself  as  a 
power  of  adaptation. 

The  faculty  of  generalisation  has  its  neces- 
sary result  in  articulate  speech ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate distinction  between  human  nature  and 
that  of  brute  animals  is  found  in  the  possession 
by  man  of  this  power  of  abstraction,  and  not 
in  a  contrast  of  brute  instinct  with  human 
reason.     [Iakguaob.] 

Keamnnrlaoese  (Reaumuria,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  natural  order  of  hypogynous 
Exogens,  referred  by  Lindley  to  the  Guttiferal 
alliance,  and  related  to  Hypcricaceee,  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  oblique  glandular  petals, 
their  few  shaggy  seeds,  and  their  long  dis- 
tinct styles.  Reaumuria  vermictdata  is  used 
at  Alexandria  as  a  cure  for  the  itch. 

Kebate  (Pr.  rebattre,  to  heat  down).  In 
Architecture,  the  groove,  recess,  or  channel 
sunk  on  the  edge  of  any  piece  of  materiaL 

RBBA.TB.  In  Trade,  a  discount  or  allowance 
for  prompt  payment.  It  is  employed  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense  in  estimating   the 
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assets  of  a  bank.  When  a  bank  disoonuts  a 
bill  of  exdiange,  it  wljb  or  gires  credit  to  its 
ciLBtomer  for  the  bul,  minus  the  market  or 
special  rate  of  discount  charged  for  the  post- 
ponement of  its  claim  as  the  negotiator,  when, 
therefore,  the  present  Talae  of  the  securities 
held  by  a  bank  is  estimated,  it  is  necessary  to 
yalue  the  bills  which  it  possesses  according  to 
the  time  which  they  haye  to  run  before  reaching 
maturity,  and  deduct  the  sum  so  estimated  from 
their  nominal  Talue. 

Xebeo.  A  Moorish  word,  gi^ifying  a 
stringed  instrument  somewhat  similar  to  the 
violin,  haying  three  strings  tuned  in  fifths,  and 
played  with  a  bow.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Moors  into  Spain. 

SebeUlODf  C^tU.  In  Scottish  Law,  by  a 
peculiar  fiction,  a  debtor  who  disobeys  a  charge 
on  letters  of  homing  to  pay  or  perform  in  terms 
of  his  obligation  was  accounted  a  rebel,  by  reason 
of  his  disobedience  to  the  kingfs  command  con- 
tained in  the  writ.  (Sir  W.  Scott,  Antiquary, 
ch.  xviii.)  The  penal  consequences  formerly 
attaching  to  this  construction  of  the  law  were 
abolished  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  60. 

XebelUoiif  The  CIreat.  In  English  His- 
tory, the  revolt  of  the  Long  Parliament  against 
the  authority  of  Charles  I.  is  commonly  so 
denominated. 

Xebns.  An  enigmatical  representation  of 
a  name  or  thing  by  using  figures  for  letters, 
syllables,  or  parts  of  words :  thus  an  eye,  and 
a  ton  or  barrel,  represent  the  family  name  of 
Itlyton,  an  instance  of  a  rebus  borne  by  way  of 
device,  as  they  very  commonly  were.  The 
term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  annual  prac- 
tice of  the  priests  of  Picardy,  which  consisted 
in  satirising  the  people  of  their  vicinity  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  Carnival  in  ingenious  squibs, 
entitled  *  De  rebu9  quse  geruntur.*    [DbvicbJ 

Rbbus.  In  Heraldry,  a  coat  of  arms  alludmg 
to  the  name  of  the  bearer  (otherwise  called  arnuM 
parlan  tea)  is  also  called  a  r^us ;  e.  g.  three  trouts 
for  Troutbeck,  three  cups  for  Butler,  &c 

Sebntter.  In  Law,  the  fifth  stage  of  the 
pleadings  in  a  suit,  or  the  plaintiff's  answer  to 
the  defendant's  rejoinder.    [Pleading.] 

Xeoelver.  In  Chemistiy,  this  word  gene- 
rally denotes  a  globular  vessel  applied  to  a 
retort,  and  in  which  the  distiUafe  or  product  of 
distillation  is  collected  or  received.  The  bell- 
glass  placed  upon  the  plate  of  an  air-pump  is 
also  called  a  receiver.     [Retort.] 

XeoelTlnr  Stolen  CkKids.  The  act  of 
receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  bo 
Btolen,  is,  in  English  Law,  a  felony  by  statute. 
Since  the  last  criminal  law  enactments  (24  & 
25  Vict.  c.  96)  there  are  three  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding against  a  receiver:  (1)  as  for  a  sub- 
stantive felony,  whether  the  principal  felon  has, 
or  has  not,  been  convicted ;  (2)  as  an  accessary 
after  the  fact,  where  the  principal  felon  has 
been  convicted,  or  is  amenable  to  justice ;  (3) 
jointly  with  the  principal  in  the  same  indict- 
ment 

Saoeptaole  (Lat  receptaculum,  a  store- 

hoiuB).    In  Botany,  this  term  has  several  signi- 
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'  fications,  denoting,  1.  that  part  of  a  flower 
'  upon  which  the  carpels  are  situated,  or,  in 
'  other  words,  the  apex  of  the  peduncle,  or 
'  summit  of  the  floral  branch,  of  which  the 
carpels  are  the  termination ;  2.  that  part  of 
the  ovary  from  which  the  ovules  arise,  and 
which  is  commonly  called  the  placenta;  3. 
that  part  of  the  axis  of  a  plant  which  bears 
the  flowers  when  it  is  depressed  in  its  develope- 
ment ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  elongated  into 
a  rachis,  it  forms  a  flattened  area,  over  which 
the  flowers  are  arranged,  as  in  Composite. 
There  is  thus  the  receptacle  of  flowers,  which 
is  the  dinanihium;  the  receptacle  of  fruits, 
which  is  the  torus;  and  the  receptacle  of  ovules, 
which  is  the  placenta. 

The  part  of  the  vein  to  which  the  spore- 
cases  of  ferns  are  attached  is  also  caUcd  a 
receptacle ;  whether  it  be  exserted,  as  in  7W- 
chomaneSf  or  dorsal,  as  in  Polypodium, 

Xeceptaeles  of  Oil.  In  Botany,  the  name 
applied  to  those  cysts  which  occur  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants,  and  contain  an  oily 
secretion,  as  in  the  dotted  leaves  of  the  Orange. 
Seoaptsolas  of  Soeretton.  In  Botany, 
the  cavities  formed  in  the  interior  of  plants  into 
which  the  natural  secretions  drain. 

SeooM  of  the  ■mplre.  In  BSstory,  the 
name  given  in  judicial  language  to  the  decrees 
of  the  German  diet.  They  are  thought  to  have 
been  so  termed  from  being  pronounced  at  the 
time  when  the  diet  was  about  to  recede  or 
separate.  [Diet.] 
XeeoMton  of  the  aqnlaoxes*     [Pbb- 

CBSSTON.] 

BeOhabitee.  A  religious  order  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  instituted  by  Jonadab,  the  son 
'  of  Rechab,  who  charged  them  to  abstain  from 
wine,  from  building  houses,  and  from  planting 
vines.  These  rules  were  observed  by  the  Re- 
chabites  with  great  strictness.  ( Jer.  xzxv.  6.^ 
In  recent  times,  a  branch  of  the  bodv  eallea 
teetotallers  has  assumed  the  name  of  Rechabites. 

Xeetpe  (Lat.).  The  symbol  K  at  the 
head  of  a  medical  description  generallv  means 
recipe,  or  '  take.'  Dr.  Paris  says  this  character 
is  a  relic  of  the  astrological  symbol  of  Jupiter, 
a  planet  under  the  ascendency  of  which  herbs 
were  often  collected  or  prepared.  (Pkarmaeo- 
logia.) 

Xeeliiroeal  (Lat.  reciprocfus).  In  Arith- 
metic, the  quotient  resulting  from  the  division 
of  unity  by  any  number.  Thus,  \  is  the  re- 
ciprocal of  2 ;  and,  conversely,  2  is  the  redpxo- 
cal  of  J. 

Xeelproeal    Bqnatloiie.     A  reciprocal 

2 [nation  is  one  which  remains  virtually  tin- 
tered  when  the  unknown  quantity  is  replaced 
by  its  reciprocaL  Thus  in  order  thiftt  the  c»qiia- 
tion  F(*)  -s  0  of  the  n*^  degroe  may  be  a  recipro* 
cal  one,  the  following  relation,  where  A  is  i 
constant,  must  be  identically  satisfied — 


m- 


F(jr)«AjfFI 

From   this  we    conclude  that    in    rsciprocel 
equations  the  coeffidents  of  terms  equidistaajat 
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fiom  tbe  cstreimtiefl  most  be  numerieally 
equal.  Tbese  coefficients,  however,  may  be 
effected -with  like  or  unlike  signs,  and  thus 
tvo  cUsses  of  redprocal  equations  must  be 
distVngmshed.  A  reciprocal  equation  of  odd 
degree  has  necessarily  a  root  equal  to  —  1  or 
-t-1,  as  it  belongs  to  the  first  or  to  the 
second  class ;  these  roots  being  equal  to  their 
own  reciprocals.  A  recipro^  equation  of 
the  second  class  can  have  no  middle  term, 
when  its  degree  is  even,  since  terms  equidistant 
from  the  extremities  hare  equal  and  opposite 
ralnes ;  it  has,  howcrer,  —  1  as  well  as  + 1 
for  roots.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  every  reeipraixd  equation  can 
be  depraaed  by  diyision  by  x+l,  x— 1,  or 
x*—  1,  to  a  reciprocal  equation  of  ike  first  class 
and  of  even  argree ;  i.  e.  to  one  whose  terms, 
equidistant  from  the  extremities,  have  coeffi- 
cients equal  in  magnitude  and  sign.  This 
latter  equation  may  be  also  depressed,  by  one 

half,  hy  the  substitution  «  +  -  «  y,  and  any 

Talue  of  y  being  found,  the  corresponding  two 
values  of  x  will  merely  require  the  solution  of 
the  quadratic  s^-yjr+l»0,  which  is  itself 
rceiprocaL  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  solu- 
tion of  a  reciprocal  equation  of  odd  degree 
2jii  -f  1  may  always  be  reduced  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  equation  of  the  m^  degree,  whilst  the 
solution  of  one  of  eren  degree  2m  may  be 
made  to  depend  upon  that  of  an  equation  of 
the  «•*  or  (m— 1)»*  degree,  accordingly  as  the 
giren  equation  belongs  to  the  first  or  to  the 
second  class. 
The  binomial  equations 

a*+lasOanda*-l«0 

are  clearly  reciprocal.  The  depressed  equa- 
tion in  y  upon  whose  solution  that  of  the  given 
equation  depends  will  here  have  all  its  roots 
reaL     [Roots  of  Unity.] 

X«clproo«l  lanas.  In  Statics,  the  lines 
of  action  of  any  two  forces  mechanically  equi- 
valent to  a  given  i^stem  of  forces.  [Forces, 
GoxposiTioM  Aim  Rbsolxttion  of.] 

BacipfTOCal  Polara.  Two  curves  S  and  S' 
are  said  to  be  reciprocal  pdars  when  each 
tangent  of  the  one  is  the  polar  with  respect  to 
any  auxiliary  conic  2  of  a  point  on  the  other. 
The  redprodty  here  assumed  results  from  the 
ftmdamental  property  of  poles  and  polars,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  polars  of  all  points  in  a 
line  pass  through  the  pole  of  that  line,  and 
the  poles  of  all  lines  through  a  point  lie  in  the 
polsr  of  that  point.  [Polis  and  Poulrs.] 
Pram  this  it  follows  tmit  if  S'  be  the  locus  of 
the  poles  of  the  tangents  of  S,  the  latter  will 
necessarily  have  the  same  relation  to  the  former ; 
for  the  tangent  of  S'  joining  two  consecutive 
points  will  necessarily  have  for  its  polo  the 
point  on  S  which  is  the  intersection  of  the 
corresponding  consecutive  tangents  or  polars  of 
these  consecutive  points.  The  consideration  of 
the  prop»TtJefl  of  polar  reciprocals  enables  us 
to  doable  all  purely  graphi(»l  (and  even  many 
metrical)  properties  of  curves.  The  method  if 
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reciprocal  polars^  by  means  of  which  this  is 
done,  was  first  systematically  employed  by 
Poncelet  (Crelle's  Journal^  t.  iv.) ;"  it  is  an 
application  or  illustration  of  the  great  principle 
0/  duality  which  obtains  in  aU  geometrical 
Uieort^ms.  Of  two  reciprocal  polars  the  order 
and  dass  of  the  one  are  respectively  equal  to 
the  class  and  order  of  the  other.  For  if  m 
points  of  0  lie  in  a  line,  m  tangents  of  C  pass 
through  a  point  One  curve  will  have  as  many 
multiple  tangents  as  the  other  has  multiple 
points,  and  the  order  of  multiplicity  will  be  the 
same  in  both.  To  a  stationary  point  on  one 
will  correspond  a  stationary  tangent  on  the 
other,  and  to  the  cuspidal  tangent  will  corre- 
spond the  point  of  inflexion.  Thus  from  the 
fact  that  a  curve  of  the  m}^  order  with  8  double 
points  and  ic  cusps  is  of  the  class 

««m(m-l)-2d-3M 

[Poles  and  Potass],  we  may  conclnde  that  a 
curve  of  the  «*^  class  with  t  double,  and  i 
stationary  tangents,  is  of  the  order 

m«n(n-l)->2r-3i. 

Thus  two  of  Plucker*s  well-known  equations 
are  at  once  deducible  from  the  other  two. 

[SlNGTIULBmES  OF  CuRVES.] 

Reciprocal  polar  aurfacea  are  similarly  de- 
fined, one  being  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  all 
tangent  planes  of  the  other  with  respect  to  an 
auxiliary  quadric  surface.  The  properties  of 
such  curves  and  surfaces  are  discussed  in  most 
modem  text-books;  most  fully,  however,  in 
the  works  of  Poncelet,  Chasles,  Steioer,  and 
Salmon.  When  the  auxiliary  quadric  is  a 
circle  or  sphere,  one  of  the  reaprocal  polars  is 
usually  termed  the  polar  reciprocal,  or  simply 
the  reciprocal  of  the  other. 

Seolprooal  Vroportton.  The  relation 
which  exists  between  four  magnitudes  such 
that,  taken  in  order,  the  first  has  to  the 
second  the  same  ratio  which  the  fourth  has  to 
the  third,  or  the  first  has  to  the  second  the 
same  ratio  which  the  reciprocal  of  the  third  has 
to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fourth. 

Xedprocal  Spiral.  [Htferboiic  Spirai^] 

Seciprooant  of  a  Jlaantlo.  The  tact- 
invariant  of  the  system  composed  of  that 
quantic  and  Jr^  +  ytj  +  ftc.  .  .  It  is  also  a 
contravariant  of  the  quantic  [Contravariant.] 
Geometrically,  the  reciprocant  is  synonymous 
with  the  polar  reciprocal.   [Polar  Reciprocal.] 

Xeoiproclty  (Lat.  reciprocus,  alternating). 
In  Political  Science,  the  term  usually  applied 
to  the  principle  of  securing,  in  commercial 
treaties  between  nations,  mutual  advantages  to 
the  same  extent,  e.g.  the  admission,  mutually, 
of  certain  goods,  supposed  to  be  practically 
equivalent  to  each  other,  duty  free,  or  at 
equal  duties  on  importation.  This  principle  is 
clearly  different  from  that  by  which  one  nation 
seeks  to  impose  the  receipt  of  its  own  produc- 
tions by  another  state  on  better  terms  than 
those  on  which  it  receives  the  productions  of 
the  latter ;  which  was  at  one  time  considered 
a  great  stroke  of  diplomatic  wisdom.    But  it  is 
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oqnallj  different  fiom  (though  it  may  be  com- 
bined with)  that  of  mere  free  trade.  A  nation, 
renouncing  for  itself  the  practice  of  imposing 
any  differential  duties  whatever,  either  in  favour 
of  its  own  produce,  or  that  of  one  nation  as 
against  another,  has  in  reality  no  recij^rocity, 
strictly  so  called,  to  which  it  may  lay  claim ; 
although  it  will,  of  course,  be  its  interest  to 
induce  other  nations,  by  treaty  stipulations  as 
well  as  other  means,  to  waive  their  differential 
duties.  A  treaty  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
with  France  cannot  in  strictness  be  described 
as  grounded  on  reciprocity  principles,  these 
being  used  only  as  auxiliary  to  a  greater  and 
more  general  purpose.     [Tbxatt.] 

Seoitative  (Ital.  recitatiyo,  m>m  Lat.  red- 
tare,  to  recite).  In  Music,  a  species  of  singing 
having  some  resemblance  to  ordinary  reciting. 
It  is  used  in  operas,  &c.  to  express  some 
action  or  passion,  or  to  relate  a  stoiy,  or  reveal 
a  secret  or  design  ;  and  though  written  in  true 
time,  the  performer  may  alter  the  parts  of  the 
measure  as  he  thinks  most  suitable  to  pro- 
duce certain  effects,  those  that  accompany  him 
being  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  The  use  of 
recitative  was  suggested  in  1594  by  Ottavio 
Kinuccini.  (Hallam,  Literary  History,  part  ii. 
ch.  vi.  §  6.) 

Seckoninc  (A.-Sax.  recan,  Ger.  rechnen). 
In  Navigation,  the  estimated  place  of  a  ship, 
calculate  from  the  rate  as  determined  by  the 
log,  and  the  course  as  determined  by  the 
compass,  the  place  from  which  the  vessel 
started  being  known.  Bead,  reckoning  means 
the  same  as  reckoningy  due  allowance  being 
made  for  drift,  lee-way,  currents,  &c. 

SeoUnate  (Lat.  reclinatus,  turned  hack- 
wards).  In  Botany,  bent  down  on  some  other 
part.  The  term  is  applied  to  parts  which 
fall  gradually  from  the  perpendicular,  as  the 
branches  of  many  trees  or  shrubs. 

Xeolinatlon  (Lat.  reclino,  J  bend  back). 
In  Dialling,  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the 
dial  makes  with  a  vertical  plane  which  it  inter- 
sects in  a  horizontal  line. 

Xeoluse.  The  common  title  of  a  class  of 
religious  persons  in  Boman  Catholic  countries. 
[Inclusi.J 

XeoogntsaBoe.  In  Law,  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  debt  upon  record.  By  a  fiction  of 
law,  the  obligation  which  a  party  enters  into 
before  a  court  of  record  or  magistrate  duly 
authorised,  with  condition  to  do  some  particular 
act — as  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  keep  the  peace, 
&c. — is  in  the  form  of  a  recognisance ;  the  party 
acknowledging  himself  to  be  indebted  to  the 
crown,  the  plaintiff;  &c,  with  condition  that 
the  obligation  shall  be  void  on  performance  of 
the  thing  stipulated. 

SeooU  (Fr.  recul).  In  Artillery,  the  motion 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  small-arm  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  in  which  the  projectile 
is  thrown.  It  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  equal  to  that  whidi  acts  upon  the 
prujectile.  It  exerts  a  very  destructive  effect 
upon  the  gun-carriage. 
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I     Seoonnalawuioe  (Fr. V    The  term  applied 

!  to  the  examination  of  the  features  of  a  country 

or  the  position  of  troops,  with  a  view  to  military 

I  movements,  such  as  tne  march  of  troops  from 

'  one  station  to  another,  without  reference  to  an 

'  enemy ;  the  advance  upon  ground  occupied  by 

I  an  enemy  whom  it  is  intended  to  force ;  the 

'  retreat  before  an  enemy ;  or  the  taking  up  a 

'  position  for  defence.    An  officer  sent  on   a 

I  reconnaissance  should  always  make  a  sketch, 

and  for  this  purpose  he  should  be  able  to 

sketch  rapidly,  accurately,  and  clearly,  by  means 

of  the  eye  and  hand,  unaided  by  instruments, 

the  chief  features  of  the  country  or  position 

reconnoitred. 

Record  (Lat.  recordor,  /  call  to  mind). 
Literally,  an  authentic  account  of  any  fact  or 
transaction  in  writing,  contained  in  rolls  of 
parchment,  wood,  or  any  other  durable  sub- 
stance, And  preserved  in  a  court  of  record. 
[Archivss.] 

Rbcobd.  In  Law,  the  authentic  testimony 
in  writing,  contained  in  rolls  of  parchment,  of 
the  judgment  of  a  superior  court,  and  of  the 
other  proceedings  in  a  case.  Records  are  said 
to  be  of  three  Mnds  :  judicial  records ;  minis- 
terial records  on  oath,  being  offices  or  inqui- 
sitions found ;  records  made  by  conveyance  or 
consent,  as  fines,  recoveries,  or  deeds  enrolled. 
[Court.]  Trial  by  record  is  used  where  a 
matter  of  record  is  pleaded  in  any  action,  as 
a  fine,  judgment,  &c ;  and  the  opposite  party 
pleads  nul  tiel  record,  that  there  is  no  such 
record  existing.  On  this  issue  is  joined,  which 
can  be  tried  only  by  inspection  of  the  record. 

The  public  records  of  the  kingdom  are  now 
under  Uie  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  A  public  record  office  has  been  esta- 
blished, and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  more  convenient  custody,  arrangement,  and 
inspection  of  the  records. 

Xeoordarl  Vaelas  &oqiielain  (Lat).  In 
Law,  a  writ  to  remove  proceedings  out  of  an 
inferior  court  to  the  Queen's  Bench  or  Common 
Fleas.    It  is  now  obsolete. 

Beoorder.  The  chief  judicial  officer  of  a 
borough  or  city  exercising  within  it  the  juris- 
diction of  ff  court  of  record,  whence  his  title 
has  been  said  to  be  derived,  though  it  seems 
likely  that  the  term  was  anciently  applied  to 
any  person  present  at  a  judicial  proceeding  and 
to  whose  remembrance  or  record  of  what  had 
taken  place  the  law  gave  credit  in  respect  of  his 
personal  or  official  dignity.  The  jurisdiction  of 
recorders  was  formerly  of  varying  extent,  but  it 
has  been  remodelled  and  rendered  uniform  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  (5  &  6  Wm. 
IV.  c  76)  and  subsequent  statutes  in  all  cities 
and  boroughs  to  which  those  Acts  extend,  and 
abolished  in  places  of  minor  importance.  In 
criminal  matters  it  is  now,  in  general,  equal, 
within  its  area,  to  that  of  the  quarter  sessions 
of  a  county ;  in  civil  matters  it  has  been  for  the 
most  part  superseded  by  the  modern  county- 
courts.  Recorders  were  formerly  chosen  witli- 
out  restriction  by  the  corporations  with  which 
they  were  connected ;  but  by  the  existing  m  iu.- 
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dpal  gyitem,  the  appointmeot  is  ypsted  in  the 
(Tovn,  and  the  Beleetion  is  confined  to  biirnBten 
of  a  eeitain  standing.  The  eity  of  London  is 
not  afiected  by  the  municipal  corporation  Acts, 
and  the  reoofder  there  is  stiU  elected  by  the 
cooit  of  aldermen,  and  his  jurisdiction  and 
dnties  are  regulated  by  custom. 

BioovnBB.  The  name  of  a  mnsieal  instrn- 
meat,  somewhat  resembling  the  flageolet,  for- 
merly in  use  in  this  oomitry.  It  had  a  pecu- 
liarly pleasing  tone ;  henoe  Hilton  spealu  of 

Tbe  Dorian  mood 

Of  flntes  and  soft  leoordan. 


or  OoaiBMi  Beoovwy*    In 

Liw,  anode  of  assurance  in  the  form  of  a  fie- 

thioiu  action,  by  means  of  which  conyeyances 
▼ere  made  by  various  tenants  possessed  of  li- 
mitedrights  in  real  property  (more  paiticnlarly 
bj  tenants  in  tail).  It  was  formerly  the  usual 
means  by  which  the  entail  of  a  landed  estate  was 
barred  or  cut  off;  but  by  sUt  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
c  74  oonmion  recoveries  are  abolished,  and  a 
nev  mode  of  conveyance  for  the  use  of  tenant 
in  tail  snbstitnted  for  them,  to  the  great  im- 
prorement  of  the  law.    [Ebb  Tail.] 

Beerolt  (Fr.  reenter,  ItaL  redatore,  to  rs- 
fyyit).  A  soldier  is  so  oalled  from  the  time  of 
his  enlistment  till  he  has  completed  his  course 
of  drill  In  order  to  obtain  recruits  for  the 
umy,  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into 
districts  in  charge  of  recmiting  officers,  the 
adnal  enlistment  of  recruits  being  carried 
on  by  non-commissioned  officers  under  them. 
Acceptance  of  a  shilling  from  a  recruiting 
seigeant  as  an  earnest  of  the  queen's  bounty 
constitutes  an  act  of  enlistment^  but  the  re- 
cruit cannot  be  attested  before  a  magistrate  till 
tventj'fonr  hours  have  elapsed  from  his  en- 
hstment,  nor  alter  a  longer  time  than  ninety- 
nx  hoors.  The  present  system  of  obtaining 
reemits  at  the  public-house,  and  too  often  by 
ud  of  the  excitement  caused  by  strong  drink, 
tends  to  bring  a  bad  dass  dT  men  into  the 
Beniee,  many  of  whom  afterwards  desert,  or 
are  constantly  committing  offences  against  dis- 
cipline; and  it  would  probably  be  far  greater 
economy  to  add  to  the  inducements  to  remain  in 
the  army,  and  so  draw  to  it  a  better  class  of  men. 

Bortiingia.  In  Gkometrr,  a  right-angled 
puaUelogram.  When  the  aqjaoent  sides  are 
^oal,  it  becomes  a  square.  The  area  of  a 
rectangle  is  numerically  expressed  by  the  pro- 
docfc  of  the  two  numbers  which  express  the 
lengths  of  its  adjacent  sides,  and  hence  the 
term  reetangU  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly, 
^^^^  tw  product. 

WsnlanmlMM,  A  term  synonymous  with 
ri^t-angled.  Thus  rectangular  co-ordinates 
denote  coordinates  which  are  referred  to  axes 
at  ri^it  angles  to  each  other.  A  rectangular 
T^oUelopiped  is  one  whose  plane  angles  are  all 
nght  angles. 

Beetlfleatioa  (Lat  rectus,  straight,  and 
faeere,  to  make).     In  Geometry,  the  deter- 
Bunation  of  a  straight  line,  whose  length  is 
jq^l  to  that  of  the  arc  of  a  curve.     The  pro-  1 
I'ieai  ppquires  the  intepral  calculus.  I 
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If  the  curve  be  entirely  in  one  plane,  the 
length  of  the  arc  is  j\/dy^TdsF\  or  if  it  be 
a  curve  of  double  curvature,  its  length  is 
J  ^/dl^TTp^TJl^.  In  both  cases  the  equa- 
tions to  the  carve  usually  enable  us  to  ex- 
pess  the  diffarentials  in  terms  of  a  single 
independsDt  variable  and  its  diflemitia],  imd 
thus  to  prapare  the  expression  for  integration. 

It  wiU,  however,  yery  rarely  happen  that 
the  rectification  can  be  obtained  m  finite  terms, 
as  the  substitutions  generally  introduce  radical 
expressions  under  ttie  symbol  of  integration, 
wmeh  are  hardly  ever  so  connected  with  the 
rational  parts  as  to  be  susceptible  of  finite  in- 
tegration ;  hence  it  has  been  an  object  with  ma- 
thematicians to  transform  the  expressions  into 
others,  the  successive  terms  of  which  are  so 
related  as  to  diminish  at  a  yery  rapid  rate.  In 
this  case,  the  approximation  to  the  value  of  the 
arc  is  rendered  comparatively  easy.  The  first 
curve  which  was  rectified  was  the  semicubical 
parabola ;  and  the  merit  belongs  to  Wm.  Neil, 
wl^ose  rectification  was  published  in  16d7.  Two 
years  later  the  same  curve  was  rectified  by 
Van  Heureat,  in  Holland. 

RBCTiFiCiLTioK.  A  Chcmical  term,  generally 
implying  a  second  or  more  frequently  repeated 
distillation ;  thus,  rectified  smrit  of  wins  means 
spirit  which  has  been  redistilled,  and  by  which 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  freed  from  water,  or 
rendered  stronger. 

Xaottfloatton   of  the  Oirole,     [Quab- 

BATUBB.] 

Xeotuytnv  nana*  Idiie«  and  Sarllaee. 

The  plane  through  the  tangent  of  a  non-plane 
curve  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  osculatiLg 
plane  is  called  the  rectifying  plane ;  it  is  mani- 
festly at  right  angles  to  the  normal  plane  as  well 
as  to  the  principal  normal,  and  consequently 
contains  the  bi  normal.  Two  consecutive  recti- 
fying planes  intersect  in  the  rectifying  line, 
which  IS  the  generator  of  the  rectifying  (deve- 
lopable) surface  enveloped  by  all  such  planes. 
The  rectifying  surface  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  theory  of  non-plane  curves.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  the  theory  of  such  curves  by 
Lancret.  (MSmoires  des  Savans  Etrangers,  t.  i. 
1805.)  The  cuspidal  edge  of  the  rectifying 
developable  is  sometimes  called  the  rectifying 
edge ;  its  angle  of  torsion,  being  the  angle  be- 
tween two  oonsecutiverectifying  planes,  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  total  curvature  of  the  original 
curve,  i.e.  to  the  angle  between  two  consecutive 
principal  normals,  to  both  of  which  latter  the 
rectifying  line  is  perpendicular.  The  primitive 
curve  is  a  geodesic  line  on  the  rectifying  de- 
velopable, since  the  principal  normal  through 
which  its  osculating  plane  passes  is  also  a  nor- 
mal to  the  surface.  By  unfolding  the  rectifying 
developable,  therefore,  the  curve  will  become 
transformed  to  a  right  line.  It  is  to  this 
property  that  the  rectifying  surface  owes  its 
name.  The  rectifying  surface  is  the  surface 
of  centres  of  greatest  curvature  of  the  develop- 
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able  osculatriz  [Curtatubb],  for  the  rectifying 
plane  is  clearly  a  principal  normal  plane  of  this 
surface,  so  that  any  two  consecntiye  normals  of 
the  latter,  if  they  intersect  at  all,  must  do  so  in 
the  rectifying  line  of  the  curve.  The  latter  is 
consequently  the  axis  of  the  osculating  right 
cone  of  the  developable  osculatrix  or  of  the 
curve  itsell  [OscuLATrao  Right  Cons.]  The 
rectifying  line  is  parallel  to  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  consecutive  principal  nor- 
mals; hence  the  plane  of  a  rectifying  line  and 
the  correspond  inff  principal  normal  cuts  the 
consecutive  principal  normal  in  a  point  of  the 
line  of  striction  on  the  skew  surfEUse  formed  by 
these  normals.  But  this  plane  is  obviously 
a  principal  normal  plane  of  the  rectifying 
developable  itself,  so  that  the  line  of  striction 
of  the  skew  surface  of  principal  normals  lies 
on  the  surface  of  centres  of  curvature  of  the 
rectifying  developable.  For  other  properties 
of  the  rectifying  surface,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  works  cited  under  the  term  Cubvb. 

SeotUlnealorSeetlllBefumffiire.  In 
Geometry,  a  figure  bounded  by  straight  lines. 

Sector  (Lat.  rector  ecdesise,  ruler  of  the 
church),  ftoperlv,  the  person  or  parson  who 
has  the  charge  and  care  of  a  parish  church.  In 
many  parishes,  however,  before  the  Befonna- 
tion,  the  great  tithes  [Tithes]  had  been  appro- 
priated by  religious  societies,  who  appointed  a 
vicar  {weariu$\  usually  one  of  their  own  body, 
to  perform  the  services,  leaving  him  the  small 
tithes  as  his  remuneration;  and  the  greater 
and  smaller  tithes  thus  came  to  be  distinguished 
as  rfctorial  and  vicarial  respectively,  and  the 
term  rector  to  be  appropriated  to  the  owner  of 
the  great  tithes  of  a  parish,  whether  the  par- 
son or  some  other  person  or  body  corporate. 
[Ikpbopkutiok.I  The  rector,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  is  bound  to  repair  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  leaving  the  nave  to  the  care  of  the 
parishioners. 

The  term  rector  is  also  employed  in  Scotland 
to  designate  the  head  master  of  a  public  school 
or  academy. 

Xeotrloes  (Lat.  rectriz,  ons  who  rules  or 
guides).  The  name  of  the  tail-feathers  of  a 
bird,  which,  like  a  rudder,  direct  its  flight. 

Reetnin  (Lat.  straighty.  The  last  portion 
of  the  large  intesUnes;  so  named  from  an 
erroneous  notion  of  the  old  anatomists  that  it 
was  straight. 

Beonmboiit  (Lat  recnmbo,  I  Us  doum). 
In  Zoology,  when  a  part  is  leaning  or  reposing 
upon  anything. 

Seenrrent  IKvrwtm*  Two  branches  of 
nerves  from  the  far  vagum^  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  are  so  called ;  thej^are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx. 

Seonrrliiff  DeolmaL  [Cibculatiko  oh 
Kbcvbrixo  Decdcai..] 

Saoaninir  Contliiiied  Fraotton.  A 
continued  fraction  in  which  one  or  more  quo- 
tients continually  recur.  [Contikukd  Frac- 
tion.] It  is  sometimes  called  aperiodic  con- 
tin  ued  fraction. 

WLeevarin^  Series.  A  series:,  two  or  more 
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!  of  whose  oonsecutivo  terms  are  always  con- 
nected by  a  given  constant  relation.  The  re- 
currence, it  wiU  be  observed,  is  in  the  law  which 
governs  the  formation  of  the  s«:ri«^s,  and  not  in 
the  terms  of  the  latter.  The  term  recurring 
series^  however,  is  usually  restricted  to  a  series 
of  the  form 

a© +  «!*+««  «•  +  &<!••  •  • 
where  the  coefficients  00*^0-1   ^  of  it-i-l 
successive  terms  satisfy  a  given  Unear  relation 
of  the  form 

aB  +  AiOa.i  +  Afaa.,  ....  -t-AkOs-k-O. 

Such  s  series  is  farther  said  to  be  a  recurring 
series  of  the  l^  order^  since  each  term  is  mani- 
festly a  linear  function  of  the  k  preceding 
terms.  The  last  equation  expresses  the  law 
of  rseurrenee  of  the  series,  and  the  expression 

1+Ai«+At«»+  .  .  .  AkJr^, 
formed  from  it  in  a  sufficiently  obvious  man- 
ner, is  termed  the  scale  of  relation  of  the  series. 
Every  rational  fraction  of  the  form 

F(x)' 

where  F  (x)  exceeds/ (jr)  in  degree,  can  be 
at  once  developed  in  a  recurring  series  of  which 
F  (x)  will  be  the  scale  of  relation,  and  con- 
versely the  generating  fraction  of  a  given  re- 
curring series  will  have  its  scale  of  rf£ition  for 
denominator;  the  numerator  may  easily  be 
determined,  by  the  method  of  indeterminate 
I  coefficients.  The  general  term  of  recurring 
series  may  always  be  found  when  the  linear 
factors  of  the  scale  of  relation  can  be  deter- 
mined. In  most  text-books  on  algebra,  these 
methods  are  fully  described. 

Seonrrate  (Lat  recurvatus,  crooked^.  In 
Botany,  this  term  is  applied  to  parts  which 
are  bent  back,  but  not  rolled  back  as  when 
revolute. 

&eoiisants  (Lat.  recuso,  I  refuse).  In 
English  History,  a  term  applied  to  those  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy 
as  head  of  the  church.  Of  these  the  greater 
number  were- Roman  Catholics. 

Sed.    [Chbokatics.] 

Sed  Book.  The  name  given  to  a  book 
containing  the  names  of  all  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  The  Bed  Book  of  the 
Exchequer  is  an  ancient  record,  in  which  are 
registered  the  names  of  all  who  held  lands  per 
baroniam  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

Red  Copper-ore.  Native  dioxide  of  cop- 
per, or  CugO,  containing  88*8  per  cent,  of  copper 
and  11-2  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  which  usually  can  only  be  seen  by 
transmitted  light.  The  variety  crystallising 
in  the  octahedral  form  is  ciUled  Cuprite;  a 
lighter  red  fibrous  variety  is  called  Chalco- 
trichite,  or  Plush  Copper- ore ;  while  the  mas- 
sive or  earthy  kind  is  known  as  Brick  or  Tile 
Ore  (Ziegolerz).  It  occurs  in  almost  all  copper 
mines  among  the  gossans  or  oxidised  portions 
of  the  lodes  near  the  surface,  especially  in 
Cornwall  and  South  Australia.  The  finest  sin- 
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gle  crystals  were  formeriy  obtained  at  Chcssy 
n*.tLt  Lyons. 

&od  Vire.  A  pyrotechnical  compound 
wbkh  bums  with  a  beautiful  red  or  pink  flame. 
It  consists  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  mixed  with 
f  hsr(^oal  and  a  little  sulphur  and  chlorate  of 
potasaa. 

med  Zron-iore.  A  name  nnder  which  are 
iododed  those  yarietiea  of  Haematite  which 
haTe  a  non-metallic  or  submetallie  lustre. 

Red  X«ad.  An  oxide  intermediate  between 
the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  lead.    [Lbab; 

MiXTDIC.] 

med  Xbead^ore  or  Oroeolfllte.  Native 
monochromate  of  lead ;  composed,  when  pure, 
of  31*3  per  cent,  of  chromic  add  and  68*7  oxide 
of  lead.  It  occurs  massive  and  crystallised  of 
Tariona  tints  of  hyacinth-red,  in  Siberia,  Brazil, 
Hungarf,  &e.  The  artificial  salt  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  but  the  colour  has  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  permanent. 

Xed  lK«rl.  The  name  given  to  a  portion 
of  the  Triassic  series  in  England*    [Gboloot.] 

Xed  Vreelpttmte.  The  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury, obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  by  heat.    [Mbbcubt.] 

Bad  Sea.  This  long,  narrow,  but  deep 
channel  between  Arabia  and  Africa  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Mediterranean  onlv  by  the 
narrow  and  low  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  connects 
with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  still  narrower 
stnits  of  Bab^l-Mandeb.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  desolate  regions  a^oining  the  bare 
volcanic  rock  on  its  shores  and  bottom,  and 
the  high  temperature  of  its  waters,  which  ra- 
pidly increases  from  Suez  towards  the  straits 
until  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  84^.  This  is 
only  two  or  three  degrrees  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oceanic  warmth  equator  of  the 
Pacific,  and  is  the  more  trying  to  travellers 
because  the  sea  is  narrow  and  not  exposed  to  any 
cooling  winds.  The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  dangerous,  and  there  are  many  coral  reefs 
as  well  as  much  volcanic  rock.    [Suez  Canal.] 

Red  Bilw«r»ore.  [PBOusms;  Ftrabot- 
arnL] 

Bed  fltaew.  The  common  name  of  Proto- 
eoeeug  mvaiis,  a  minute  alga,  which  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  produces  large 
patches  of  a  brilhant  scarlet  on  the  surface  of 
now  in  Arctic  or  Alpine  regions.    . 

Bed  ^Veod.  The  name  of  an  Indian  dye- 
vood,  obtained  from  Pierocarpus  Santalinus, 
The  Bed  Wood  of  the  Turks  b  the  wood  Comus 
moKuIa;  that  of  the  Bahamas  comes  from 
Ceanotktu  eoiubrinus;  that  of  Jamaica,  from 
Gordonia  Siitmataxyhn ;  and  that  of  the 
timber  trade  from  Sejuoia  sempermrens, 

Sedan  (Fr.).  In  Field  Fortification,  a 
work  consisting  of  two  faces,  forming  a  salient 
angle.  A  <20if5fenN?<zn  is  composed  of  two  redans 
joined  together,  thus  forming  a  re-entering 
angle  for  mutual  defence.     [Foirificatiok.] 

Beddendnm  (Lat.   to    be  restcred).     In 
Law,  the  technical  term  for  a  dause  reserving 
rent  which  in  a  lease  ususUv  begins  with  the 
words  YUding  andpayivg,  &c. 
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(from  red),  A  soft  urgillaceoud 
peroxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  opaque  compact 
masses  of  various  shades  of  light  brownish-red, 
which  sometimes  passes  into  nearly  brick-rod. 
The  best  specimens,  used  for  crayons,  are 
brought  from  Germany;  the  common  kinds, 
used  for  marking  sheep  and  for  coarse  paints, 
are  procured  in  large  quantities  from  the 
carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills 
in  Somersetshire,  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  Wastwater  in  Cumber- 
land, as  well  as  at  Brixham  and  other  places 
in  Devonshire  from  Devonian  limestone.  The 
Reddle  found  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire  is  the 
bestmaterial known  for  polishing opticalglasses. 

Bedemi^toTiati*  A  religious  order  founded 
in  Naples  by  liguori  in  1732,  and  revived  in 
Austria  in  1820.  They  are  bound  bv  the  usual 
monastic  vows,  and  devote  themselres  to  the 
education  of  youth.  They  s^le  themselves 
members  of  the  order  of  the  Soly  Redeemer, 
whence  their  name ;  but  they  are  also  often 
called  Liffuoriste,  from  the  name  of  their 
founder. 

Bedoubty  more  correctly  Bedent  (Fr. 
redoute,  Ital.  ridotto).  In  Fortification,  an 
enclosed  work,  without  flanking  defence  from 
its  own  parapets.    [Fortificatjon.] 

Bednittilte.  A  name  given  by  Brooke  and 
Miller  to  Copper  Glance,  magnificent  crystal- 
lised specimens  of  which  hare  been  obtained 
from  the  mines  near  Bedruth  in  Cornwall. 

BedvolBc  Soele.  A  scale  used  by  sur- 
veyors for  turning  links  into  roods  and  acres 
by  inspection. 

Bedvotlo  ad  Absnrdnm.    [Absubdux .] 

Bednotleii.  The  process  of  separating  a 
metal  out  of  a  metallic  oxide,  sulphide,  &c  In 
some  cases  this  is  eifeeted  simply  by  heat»  but 
generally  by  the  joint  action  of'  heat  and  some 
deoxidising  sgent ;  upon  the  large  scale,  char- 
coal, coke,  or  coal  is  almost  always  resorted  to. 

[SlfXLTIKO.] 

RsDucnoN.  In  Arithmetic,  the  changing  of 
quantities  from  one  denomination  to  another. 

Bedvotloii  of  rignres.  In  Practical 
G^metry,  the  description  of  figures  similar 
to  riven  ones,  but  of  different  (generally 
smaller)  dimensions.  The  pentagraph  and 
the  proportional  compasses  are  the  readiest 
and  most  accurate  methods  of  performing  these 
reductions ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  many 
difierent  methods  are  taught  in  works  of  prac- 
tical geometry. 

Beduetloiiy  VormiilaB  of.  In  the  Integral 
Calculus,  formulas  which  serve  to  reduce  given 
integrals  to  others  of  simpler  forms.  The 
following  are  useful  examples  of  such  formulae : 

/;-»(«+4x.)»-':!ii±*?!J! 


-!!£*  A-*-i  (a  +  *«•)»-!  dx 


/' 


sin'dPCoeixArs 


sinP+'xcos'"'* 


+  irJ  /sin^+'arcos^-'^ir. 
p  +  \J 
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Definite  integrals  may  often  be  greatljr  simpli- 
fied by  such  formuke,  which  are  obviously 
deduced  from  the  method  of  integration  by 
parts,    [Iimaiux.  Calculus.] 

Sediindaiit  Sypertiola.  A  line  of  the 
third  Older,  having  three  pairs  of  asymptotic 
branches.  Its  properties  may  be  seen  in 
Newton's  Enumeratio. 

SedWlAff.      [TUBDUS.*! 

B««d  (A.-Sa3L  hieod,  Oer.  ried).  The  com- 
mon name  for  Pkrapmites  eammunia,  a  water- 
side natiye  plant  widely  distributed  in  other 
conntries,  and  which  was  formerly  (and  is  still 
by  some)  included  in  the  genus  Arundo,  The 
name  is  applied  also  to  other  plants.  Thus  the 
.  Small-rera  is  Caiamaffroatis;  the  Aromatic-reed 
of  Scripture  is  AndropoffonCalamtu  aro7naticu3 ; 
the  Egyptian-reed  is  Papyms  aniiquorumy  &c 

Bbbd.  In  Music,  a  tMn  tongue  of  wood  or 
metal  (formerly  made  actually  firom  a  reed), 
which,  being  set  in  vibration  by  the  action  of 
wind,  gives  the  sound  to  certain  musical  in- 
struments, as  the  oboe,  the  clarionet,  and  the 
bassoon ;  as  also  in  certain  stops  of  the  organ, 
in  the  hannonium,  and  the  concertina.  Some- 
times the  reed  beats  against  its  seat,  and  some- 
times it  is  free,  the  latter  variety  bising  called 
the  firee  reed. 

Xeef«  A  chain  of  rocks  in  the  ocean  lyins 
near  the  surface.  Ooral  reefs  are  reefs  of  coral 
brought  dose  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  without 
rising  much  above  the  surface.  [Phtsioal 
Gboohapht.] 

Bbef.  In  Navigation,  to  rt^  is  to  diminish 
the  surface  of  the  sails  on  the  increasing  of  the 
wind.  Sails  attached  to  yards  are  reefed  at 
the  head.  Strong  horizontal  bands  of  canvas, 
from  three  to  six  feet  apart^  extend  across 
the  sails ;  these  are  called  rtrf  bands,  there 
are  usually  four  in  each  topsail,  and  two  in  the 
foresail  and  mainsail  The  reef  band  is  com- 
monly pierced  with  two  holes  in  each  cloth  (or 
breadth  of  canvas)  in  the  sail ;  through  each 
hole  are  drawn  two  rerf  points — short  pieces  of 
fiat  rope,  each  having  an  eye  in  one  end,  and 
hung  one  before  and  the  other  abaft  the  sail, 
each  passing  through  the  rye  in  the  end  of  the 
other.  The  sail  being  lowered  and  trimmed  to 
the  wind  so  as  to  shake,  the  extremities  of  the 
reef  band  are  drawn  up  towards  the  yard  arm 
by  the  ropes  called  reeftacMes.  The  men  then 
going  out  upon  the  yard,  which  they  lean  over 
while  their  feet  are  supported  bv  the /oo^roiMv, 
gather  up  the  loose  canvas  of  the  sail  till  they 
reach  the  reef  band,  which  they  keep  extended 
tight  along  the  yard  until  itte  earings  are 
passed  or  secured,  the  weather  earing  being 
passed  first ;  they  then  tie  the  two  reef  points 
of  each  pair  together  over  the  yard,  and  the 
sail  is  reefed,  the  surface  having  been  thus 

diminished  by  the  depth  of  one  reef.  Gafif  j  despatching  diplomas  and  charters.  The  office 
Bails  are  reefed  at  the  foot.  The  sail  being  of  great  referendary,  in  the  French  monarchy, 
lowered  enough  to  slack  the  canvas,  the  earing ,  became  merged  in  that  of  chancellor, 
on  the  after  leech  is  brought  or  hove  down  to  |  Seflklte.  A  mineral  hydrocarbon  forming 
the  boom  end  by  a  strong  rope  called  a  rr^.  tubercles  and  small  veins  of  a  wax-white  colour, 
pendant;  the  men  then  standing  wherever  they  in  Lignite,  at  the  Abrazzi  near  Naples.  Named 
can  reach  the  foot  of  the  sail,  tie  the  points  after  Refik  Bey.  Analogous  to  paraffine. 
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under  it.  When  the  yard  is  not  lowered, 
as  in  reefing  the  courses,  the  sail  is  partly 
dued  up  for  reefing. 

Under  Cunninsham's  patent^  sails  may  be 
reefed  or  furled  by  ropes  from  the  deck ;  an 
improvement  of  great  importance^  as  reefina 
sails  during  tempestuous  weather  is  attended 
with  considerable  danger  to  life.  The  action  of 
this  apparatus  will  be  described  under  Saoa 

&••!  (A-Sax.  reol).  An  angler's  implement 
attached  to  the  butt  of  the  rod,  for  the  purpose 
of  winding  in  the  line  when  a  fish  is  nooked. 
The  barrel  of  the  reel  should  be  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  wind  in  quickly,  as  a  fish  is  often 
lost  from  the  inability  of  the  angler  to  bring 
him  rapidly  within  reach  of  the  landinff  net; 
especiaUy  where,  as  in  fiy  fishing,  a  great  length 
of  line  has  been  thrown  out. 

Rebl.  a  lively  dance  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
generally  written  in  common  time  of  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  hot  sometimes  in  gig  time 
of  six  quavers. 

Baemiiiff  Xron  (Lat.  rima,  a  chink).  An 
iron  wedge  of  very  acute  angle  used  by 
caulkers  in  forcing  slightly  apart  the  planks 
of  a  ship,  in  order  that  oakum  may  be  driven 
between. 

Beepers.  Laths  split  from  the  stems  of 
the  Palmyra  Palm,  and  used  in  the  East  for 
building  purposes. 

Beewe  (A.-Sax.  gerefa,  an  officer  or  yover- 
nor),  A  word  of  very  general  application, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  some  titles 
yet  in  use.  Hence  sh^ifi  i.  e.  shire-reetfe,  the 
gOTemor  of  a  shire  or  county;  borough-reeve, 
port-reeve,  &c. 

RsEVB.    In  Ornithology.     [Buff.] 

Rbevb.  The  Sea  term  for  passing  a  rope 
through  any  block  or  hole  through  which  it  is 
intended  to  run. 

Kebvb.    In  Zoology.    [Macketes.1 

Seertnff  Taekle.  Passing  the  ropes 
through  the  blocks  in  a  system  of  pulleys. 

Xeftoetten  (Lat  refectio,  from  refido,  / 
restore).  In  the  language  of  Ecclesiastical 
communities,  a  spare  meal,  sufficient  only  to 
maintain  life;  whence  the  hall  in  convents 
where  meals  are  taken  is  termed  r^ectory, 

Sefeotery.    [Rbfbotxon.] 

Seferenoes  (Lat  refero,  /  bring  back). 
In  Printing,  marks  carrying  the  eye  from  the 
text  to  the  marginal  or  foot  note.  The  most 
common. are  the  *,  fi  t»  S«  h  %\  hut  where 
there  are  more  than  six  notes  in  a  page,  the 
neatest  mode  is  to  print  small  letters  (')  or 
figures  (»). 

Seferendaries  (from  Lat  referendus,  to  be 
referred).  In  the  early  monarchies  of  Europe 
after  the  fifth  century,  public  officers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  procuring,    executing,  and 
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REFINING 

The  process  of  separating  gold ' 
from  silrer  and  copper.    For  this  purpose  the  I 
bUoj  is  flzst  melted  and  gmnnlated  by  being 
pooled  in  a  fused  condition  into  water.    Between 
200  and  300  Idlogrammes  of  the  granulated 
alloy  ai«  boiled  in  concentrated  sulfuric  acid 
in  Tessela  of  cast  iron  or  platinum.    The  silver 
and  eoi^>er  of  the  allo^  are  thus  converted  into 
sulphates,  the  gold  being  unattacked.    During 
this  ^nUition  huge  quantities  of  sulphurous 
aod  ave  evolved,  which  are  conducted  into 
the  leaden    chambers  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
Cutofj,  and  Uiere  recovered  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phuric add,  which  may  be  used  for  subsequent 
opefrntkna.      When   the  ebullition  with  sul- 
panne  acid  is  complete,  i.  e.  after  two  or  three 
hoan,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
■hort  time,  and  the  liquid  poured  oflf  from  the 
iwKwient  of  spongy  gold.    The  mass  is  then 
vaafaed  with  water,  the  washings  being  added 
to  the  li<2md  previously  poured  off,  and  the 
gold  hoiled  once  more  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Even  after  this  treatment  the  metal  is  not  ab- 
Bolntely  pure,  hut  contains  about  0*5  per  cent^ 
of  mtrvr,  which  nunr  be  removed  by  fosion 
with  meid  sulphate  of  soda.    After  the  second 
ebnlHtion  wiui    sulphuric   acid,  the  gold  is 
well    washed   with  water,  dried,   and  fased. 
The  solution  containing  the  sulphates  of  silver 
and  eopper  is  mixed  with  water,  and  gently 
heated  with  metallic  copper.    By  this  means 
the  silver  is  piecipitatedr  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  copper  passing  into  solution  in  the 
farm  of  siuphate.    The  spongy  silver  is  then 
acprated  from  the    excess   of  copper,  well 
waahed,  dried,  pressed  by  hydraulic  power,  and 
fused. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  cooper  is  now 
evaporated  to  aystaltisation,  ana  the  mother 
fiqufon,  which  contain  larp;e  quantities  of  sul- 
phuric add,  are  employed  m  a  fatnre  operation 
for  the  treatment  of  the  original  alloy. 

For  this  process,  which  is  termed  die  parting 
•fgUL,  it  is  necessary  that  the  alloy  should  not 
eontaiD  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  gold;  other- 
wise the  excess  of  ^la  protects  the  silver  and 
copper  from  the  action  of  the  add. 

In  cues  in  which  the  alloy  is  richer  in  gold, 
it  is  prerionsly  fused  with  a  suffident  quantity 
of  ainiferoos  silver. 

Alloys  containing  small  quantities  of  gold 
and  s3ver  are  first  roasted,  the  oxide  of 
copper  formed  in  this  manner  being  removed 
hy  means  of  dilute  tolphuric  add,  and  the 
Tiaiilue  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

AllovB  eontuning  as  little  as  0*0-5  per  cent, 
of  gold  may  be  economically  workea  by  this 
piuuss  of  parting.  Beflned  gold  contains 
•host  ^Sfg  t^  pore  gold. 

Another  process  of  gold  refining,  termed 
ftriaiiem^  consists  in  fosing  the  ulo^  with 
^  tiaes  its  wetg^  of  silver,  and  boihng  the 
PiiBalatod  piodnct  with  nitric  add,  whi<£  re- 
moves the  diver,  leaving  the  gold  in  a  porous 
^Mtioo.  This  process  was  at  one  time  almost 
^fvtnally  adopted  for  the^  refining  of  gold,  but 
^  l9w  price  of  sulphuric  add  renders  the 
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operation  of  parting  the  more  economical  ono 
for  use  on  a  liurge  scale. 

The  term  refining  is  also  applied  to  the 
purification  on  a  manufacturing  scale  of  other 
metals;  of  salts,  as  nitre  and  common  salt ;  and 
of  other  bodies,  as  sugar,  &c 

Seflectlnir  Circle.  An  astronomical  in- 
strument for  the  measurement  of  angles  by 
reflection.  [Sextant.]  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  surveying  mstrument»  invented  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  which  combines  the 
advantages  of  Hadle/s  quadrant  and  the  pro- 
tractor. The  object  of  it  is  to  protract,  or 
lay  down  on  the  plan,  the  angles  measured 
with  the  instrument  from  the  instrument  it- 
self, without  an^  intermediate  step,  or  even 
a  register  of  their  values.  The  advantage  of 
such  an  instrument  must  be  obvious  in  military 
surveys,  where  expedition  is  important,  while 
accuracy  is  thereby  far  more  efficiently  insured 
thain  by  the  old  and  more  tedious  process.  It 
is  also  advantageously  used  in  forming  general 
sketches  of  a  country. 

Sefleetor.  The  name  generally  given  to  a 
reflecting  telescope.    [Beflexion;  Tblescopb.1 

Xeflejc  (Lat  reflexns,  part,  of  reflecto,  /  bend 
back).  In  Painting,  the  illumination  of  one 
body,  or  a  part  of  it^  by  light  reflected  from 
another  body.  The  foundation  of  the  law  of 
reflexes  depends  upon  the  knowledge  that  every 
body  in  light  reflects  that  light,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  the  same  way  that  flame  does.  The 
stronger,  therefore,  the  light  on  the  body,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  reflex^  distances  being 
equal.  Again,  the  more  directly  the  light 
falls  on  a  body,  the  more  influence  it  will  have 
in  imparting  a  reflex. 

Xellez  Fnnetlon.  In  Physiology.  [Au- 
tomatic; Motort;  Sensory.] 

Reflex  Zenith  Tube.  An  instrument 
designed  by  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  and 
in  use  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  for 
measuring  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  very 
near  the  zenith.  It  consists  mainlv  of  an  object- 
glass  of  5  inches  diameter  and  10  ft  focal 
length;  of  a  micrometet  flrmly  attached  to 
the  cell  of  the  object-glass;  and  of  a  trough  of 
mercury  placed  beneath  the  object-glass  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  half  its  focal  length.  The 
cell  of  the  object-glass  is  flxed  in  a  tube  sliding 
in  another  tube  fastened  to  the  flooring  of  the 
small  chamber  in  which  the  instmment  is 
erected,  the  mercury  being  a  short  distance 
beneath  the  flooring.  By  this  apparatus  the 
parallel  rays  proceeding  from  a  star  very  near 
the  zenith  are,  while  in  a  converging  state,  re- 
flected from  the  mercury,  so  as  actually  to  oon- 
veige  to  a  Ibcos  and  form  an  image  at  a  short 
distance  above  the  olject-glass ;  and  it  is  in- 
geniouslv  contrived  tnat  tne  point  of  conver- 
gence shall  be  in  the  same  line  (measured 
parallel  to  thediameter  of  the  objeet-^pass)  with 
its  focal  centre.  By  this  means  any  maccuracy 
which  would  arise  from  a  small  error  of  level 
of  the  plane  of  the  micrometer  is  avoided.  A 
micrometer  is  mounted  upon  the  cell  which 
carries  the  olrject-glass,  which  has  a  series  of 
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wires  stretched  acrosd  its  side  bars,  and  whose 
screw  acts  against  the  standards  cacrjing  the 
bars,  the  wires  being  placed  at  interraU  nearly 
eauiyalent  to  double  the  distance  of  y  Diaconis 
(the  star  which  passes  nearest  to  the  zenith) 
from  the  zenith  of  Greenwich.  For  viewing 
the  images  of  the  star  and  the  wires  together, 
a  compound  4-glass  eye-piece  is  used,  consisting 
of  two  distinct  parts,  the  first  part  consisting  of 
a  first  lens  for  receiving  the  rays  from  the 
object-glass,  and  a  glass  reflecting  prism  for 
turning  them  into  a  horizontal  direction,  the 
prism  having  one  side  eround  to  a  spherical 
surface,  so  as  to  produce  uie  effect  of  the  second 
glass  of  the  eye-piece,  and  to  avoid  unnecessaiy 
loss  of  light.  This  part  is  fixed  in  a  tube 
carried  between  the  bars  of  the  micrometer. 
The  second  part  consists  of  the  third  and  fourth 
glasses  of  the  eye-piece  mounted  in  a  tube 
carried  horizontally  by  a  fixed  support,  so  as  to 
allow  the  head  of  the  observer  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  the  rays  after  passing  through  the 
object-gluss.  The  cell  of  the  object-glass  is 
made  to  revolve,  carrying  with  it  the  micro- 
meter, for  the  purpose  of  making  observations 
in  reversed  positions.  The  micrometer  is  also 
double,  carrying  screws  and  divided  heads  on 
each  side  of  the  object-glass,  and  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  screws 
the  micrometer  wires  are  carried  without  dis- 
turbance of  the  reading  of  the  head  attached  to 
the  other  screw. 

Beflesioii.  In  mechanics,  this  word  de- 
notes the  rebound  or  regressive  motion  of  a 
body  from  the  surface  of  another  body  against 
which  it  impinges.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  analogous  motions  of 
light*  heat,  and  sound,  when  turned  from  their 
course  by  an  opposing  surface.  The  laws  of 
the  reflexion  of  hght  form  the  branch  of  science 
called  catoptrics ;  those  of  the  reflexion  of  sound 
a^  sometimes  called  cataphonics.    [Sound.] 

Reflexion  of  light. — When  we  consider  only 
the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  after  being  re- 
flected from  a  polished  surface,  and  leave  its 
quantity  or  intensity  out  of  view,  the  laws  of 
Pi^  I  reflexion  are  extremely  simple. 

^'  "  Suppose  AB  (fig.  1)  to  be  a 
*\  y"   smooth  polished  surface,  or  mir- 

\  /  ror,  and  a  ray  of  light  proceeding 
A  ¥^  ,m  in  the  direction  LP  to  impinge 
'  on  the  surface  at  P,  and  to  be 

reflected  from  it  in  the  direction  PB.  Through 
the  point  P  draw  PQ  a  normal  or  perpen- 
dicuuur  to  the  surface ;  then,  adhering  to  the 
definitions  adopted  by  most  writers  on  optics, 
the  angle  LP  Q  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence, 
QPB  the  angle  of  reflexion^  the  plane  in  which 
are  the  two  straight  lines  LP  ana  PQ  is  called 
the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  plane  determined 
by  QP  and  P  K  the  plane  of  r^exion.  Now  the 
two  general  laws  of  reflexion  are  these :  1st. 
The  plane  of  reflexion  coincides  with  the  plane 
of  incidence ;  or  the  three  straight  lines  LP,  P  Q, 
and  P]i»  are  in  one  plane.  2nd.  The  angle  of 
Mflexion  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
en  the  opposite  aide  of  the  normaL  These  laws 
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hold  true,  whatevnr  be  the  nature  of  the  re- 
flecting surface,  or  the  origin  of  the  light  which 
falls  on  it.  £3^>erience  offers  no  exception  to 
them  whatever;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  re- 
flection from  mirrors  orpolisned  surfaces,  whe- 
ther plane  or  having  any  regular  curvature,  are 
readily  deduced  £rom  them  as  simple  geo- 
metrical consequences.  * 

Seflexionfrom  IHane  Mirrcre. — ^To  determine 
the  path  of  the  reflected  ruys,  and  the  formation 
of  images  by  plane  mirrors,  pjg.  2. 

suppose  M  N  (fig.  2)  to  be  an 
objectplaced  before  the  plane 
reflecting  surface  AB,  and 
the  eye  to  be  situated  at  £. 
The  rays  of  light  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  point  M,  and 
are  reflected  to  the  eye  at  £,  will  impinge  on 
the  mirror  at  P,  and  appear  to  come  from  a 
point  m,  which,  in  respect  of  the  plane  AB,  is 
symmetrical  with  M ;  i.  e.  is  placed  in  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  M  pezpendicular  to 
the  surface,  and  at  the  same  mstance  from 
AB  on  the  opposite  side.  Por  let  MK  be 
the  perpendicular,  and  let  it  be  continued 
till  xt  meet  the  prolongation  of  £P  in  m: 
then,  from  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  in- 
cidence and  reflexion,  the  angles  MPK  and 
£PB  (which  are  the  complements  of  those 
angles)  are  equal ;  hence  MPKsKPm ;  and 
the  two  right-angled  triangles  K  P  M  and  K  P  la 
having  also  a  common  side,  are  eveiy  way  equal ; 
whence  EmsKM.  In  like  manner,  the  ravs 
which  issue  from  N,  and. are  reflected  to  £, 
will  appear  to  proceed  from  a  point  n  aym- 
metricat  with  N ;  and  as  the  same  thing  is  evi- 
dently true  with  respect  to  every  other  point 
of  the  object^  a  perfect  image  mn  of  the  object 
will  be  formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mir- 
ror, and  at  the  same  distance.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  ima^e  is  not,  propedy  speaking, 
reversed,  like  writing  looked  at  through  the 
opposite  side  of  the  paper :  the  spectator  sees 
the  same  side  of  the  object  as  if  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  mirror,  and  viewed  the  object 
directly;  but,  in  the  reflected  image,  right 
takes  the  place  of  left,  and  left  of  right. 

Reflexion  from  Curve  Surfaces. — In  order  to 
apply  the  two  general  laws  of  reflexion  U>  the 
determination  of  the  direction  of  a  ray  reflected 
from  a  curve  surface,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
reflexion  takes  place  at  each  point  of  the  sur- 
face in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  from  a 
plane  touching  the  curve  surface  at  Uiat  point ; 
and  the  problem  therefore  becomes  that  of  de- 
termining the  directions  of  the  normal  at  the 
given  point;  for,  when  the  directions  of  the  in- 
cident ray,  and  of  the  normal  at  the  point  of 
incidence,  are  both  known,  the  plane  of  the  re- 
flected ray,  and  the  position  of  the  ray  in  that 
plane,  are  both  given.  The  mirror  may  be 
concave  or  convex;  and  the  incident  rays  may 
be  parallel  or  divergent. 

Let  D  (fig.  3)  Im  the  centre  of  a  ooncavo 
mirror,  DC  its  axis,  C  the  centre  of  curvature 
at  B;  and  assume  the  semidlameter  of  the 
mirror  DP  to  be  small  in  comparison  of  its 
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tadins  of  curvature  CD.  Kow  iniipoBe  s  ray 
of  light  LP,  parallel  to  the ' 
axis,  to  fiill  on  the  mirror  at . 
P;  then,  if  we  draw  PC,  and  j 
make  the  angle  CPB»CPL ' 
or  PCD,  PR  will  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  reflected  ray ;  for, 
hy  the  nature  of  cnrratoie,  CP  is  a  normal  to 
the  Burfaee,  the  arc  D  P  being  small.  But,  on 
the  hypothesia  of  D  P  being  small,  we  hare  also 
RP—RD:  and  by  reason  of  the  equal  angles 
RPCandRCP,RP=RC,thcreforeRD=RC; 
or  R  is  a  given  point,  and,  consequently,  all  the 
rays  which  &11  on  the  mirror  parallel  to  CD 
are  reflected  into  the  same  pomt  R.  From 
tiiis  property  the  point  R,  wnich  bisects  the 
radiua  CD,  is  called  the  principal  focus  of  the 
mirror,  or  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  [Focus.] 
If  the  reflecting  suitEice  were  a  portion  of  a 
paraboloid,  then  all  rays  parallel  to  the  axis 
would  be  accurately  reflected  into  the  focus  at 
fi»  vhatever  the  extent  of  the  surface  might  be; 
bnt,  on  account  of  the  practical  difficulty  of 
grinding  and  polishing  curve  surfaces  of  any 
other  fionn  than  the  spherical,  the  concave  and 
convex  mirrors  required  for  optical  purposes 
axe  often  mhericsL 

From  iraat  has  now  been  shown,  it  is  easy 
to  see  in  what  manner  images  are  formed  by 
pj^  A  concave  or  convex  mir- 

^*  rers.    Let  MN  (fig.  4) 

be  au  object   placed 
before  a  concave  mir- 
ror AB,  beyond    its 
centre  of  curvature  C. 
On  tncing  the  path  of  the  rays  M  A,  MD,  MB, 
after  refl^don,  thev  will  all  be  found  to  meet 
in  th^  point  m,  and  those  which  proceed  from 
N  will  in  like  maimer  be  found  to  meet  in  n ; 
whence  rays  diverging  from  evezy  point  of  the 
olgeet  between  H  and  N  will  meet,  after  re- 
flodon,  in  a  point  situated  between  m  and  n : 
and  in  this  manner  an  inverted  image  mn  of 
the  object  will  be  formed.    The  magnitude  of 
the  image  is  to  that  of  the  object  as  Dmto  DM, 
or  as  tlw  distance  of  the  image  from  the  mirror 
is  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  mirror; 
and  the  image  will  be  more  brilliant  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the 
object  are  collected  within  a  smaller  space.    If 
the  object  were  placed  at  mn,  then  an  enlarged 
image  would  be  formed  at  MN.    It  is  on  this 
principle  that  reflecting  microscopes  and  tele- 
scopes are  constructed.    [Micsoscofb  ;  Tblb- 
scon.] 

bUaisUy  of  r^fieded  Liakt, — It  has  now  been 
ahovn  that  the  path  of  the  reflected  light  can 
be  determined  m  all  cases  with  geometrical 
pBMision,  when  the  form  of^  the  reflecting 
saxfree  is  known ;  but  the  case  is  very  different 
wbfen  the  question  is  to  determine  the  quantity 
or  proportion  of  the  lieht  which  is  thrown  into 
a  different  direction  oy  an  opposing  surface. 
The  following  laws,  however,  niave  been  esta- 
Uished  bv  experiment:  1st  The  quantitv  of 
l^iit  regnkrly  reflected  by  non-metallic  surmces 
: ^^  ^^  angle  of  incidence,  but  does 
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not  vanish  entirely  when  that  angle  becomes  0. 
2nd.  In  the  case  of  metals  the  reflective  puwer 
does  not  vary  much  with  the  angle  of  incidence, 
but  it  is  greatest  at  small  angles  of  incidence. 
8rd.  Bodies  of  different  natures,  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances,  reflect  very  different  pro- 
portions of  the  incident  light. 

On  this  subject  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments were  inade  by  Bouguer,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Arago,  Fresnel,  Potter,  and  others. 
The  following  numerical  relations  are  given  by 
Bouguer :  When  a  beam  of  light,  the  intensity 
of  which  is  represented  by  1000,  falls  upon 
water  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  0^  30^  with 
the  surface,  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light 
is  represented  by  721  ;  at  an  angle  of  15°  with 
the  surface,  by  211 ;  at  an  angle  of  30°,  by  65 ; 
and  at  an  angle  from  60°  to  90°,  by  18.  Of 
1000  rays  falling  upon  a  surface  of  glass,  and 
making  an  angle  of  5^  with  the  surface,  643 
are  reflected ;  300  when  the  angle  is  15°  ;  112 
when  30°;»26  when  60°,  or  above.  Of  1,000 
rays  falling  on  a  polished  surface  of  black 
marble,  600  are  reflected  when  the  angle  with 
the  surface  is  3°  15' ;  156  when  15° ;  51  when 
30° ;  23  when  60°  and  upwards.  Silver  sur- 
passes all  other  metals  in  reflecting  power. 
When  the  incidence  is  perpendicular,  it  reflects 
more  than  900  rays  per  1,000.  (  Traiti  d  Optique, 
See  also  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for 
1830  and  1832.) 

In  order  to  produce  reflexion  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  only  indispensable  condition  is, 
that  light  pass  from  one  medium  to  another 
having  a  different  refractive  power.  In  passing 
through  a  perfectly  homogeneous  medium,  no 
reflexion  takes  place ;  but  whenever  there  is  a 
change  of  medium  (and  this  change  may  occur 
in  the  same  substance  by  an  inequality  of 
density  in  the  different  parts,  or  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  parbcles),  more  or  less 
reflexion  takes  place  at  the  surface  which  se- 
parates the  two  media.  Thus,  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere,  the  solar  light  under- 
goes an  infinite  number  of  partial  reflexions 
before  it  arrives  at  the  earth,  as  every  suc- 
cessive thin  stratum  of  air,  by  reason  of  its 
increasing  density,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  different 
medium.    [KEFiuCTioir,  Astbonouical.] 

Bodies  are  visible  only  in  consequence  of 
rays  irregularly  reflected  from  their  surfaces 
meeting  uie  eye ;  for  rays  which  are  regularly 
reflected  show  only  the  luminous  points  from 
which  they  emanate,  and  not  the  surfaces  on 
which  they  fall.  If  the  lunar  surface  were  as 
perfectly  polished  as  a  globule  of  pure  mercury, 
the  moon  would  present  to  us  only  a  reflected 
image  of  the  sun.    [Light  ;  Optics.] 

Xefbrm,  ParltementtUT*  The  changes 
effected  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Befoim  Acts  of  1832 
are  specified  under  the  head  pABUAinarT.  The 
movement  in  favour  of  such  reform  began  early 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.  In  1780,  the  duke 
of  Richmond  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
a  measure  of  almost  democratic  character. 
This  was  followed  (1783)  by  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
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object  waa  cbiefly  to  emancipate  the  crown  from 
the  influence  of  the  great  families.  No  result, 
however,  followed  these  attempts,  and  the  change 
wan  effectually  ac|jounied  for  nuiny  jears  by  the 
French  wars  (1792  to  1816).  in  1831,  Lord 
John  Russell  brought  in  the  English  Reform  Bill. 
It  was  negatiyeo,  and  parliament  dissolved 
by  William  IV.  in  April  that  year.  The  new 
parliament,  which  met  in  July,  gave  a  decided 
nu\jority  to  ministers.  The  measure  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  September.  On 
October  7  the  Lords  threw  it  out  Early  in 
the  following  year  the  contest  was  renewed, 
and  the  Lords  finally  gave  way  on  the  second 
reading,  but  renewed  their  opposition  in  com- 
mittee. Ultimately  they  yielded  to  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  pressure 
put  on  them  by  the  suggestion  of  a  new  creation 
of  peers ;  and  the  Reform  Act  passed  on  June  7, 
1832.  Measures  for  a  still  further  extension 
of  the  franchise  were  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1852,  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1854,  of  Lord  Derby  in  1859,  and 
of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1860 ;  but  in  each  case 
failed  or  were  withdrawn.  For  some  years 
after  1860  the  question  appeared  to  excite 
little  interest  in  parliament,  but  public  at- 
tention was  again  directed  to  it  auring  the 
general  election  of  1865,  and  in  1866  the  go- 
vernment of  Lord  Russell  introduced  a  bill 
for  lowering  the  franchise,  and  later  in  the 
same  session  k  bill  for  the  redistribution  of 
seats.  The  two  bills  were  afterwards  con- 
solidated, but  were  not  approved  by  the  House, 
and  their  failure  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
ministry.  (Lord  Russell,  English  Govemfnent 
and  Constitution ;  Molesworth,  ^stortf  of  the 
Reform  BiU.) 

Seformatloii  (Lat.  reformatio).  An  era 
in  Political  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  when  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Roman  cnurch,  then 
dominant  throughout  the  Western  states  of 
Christendom,  were  first  successfully  called  in 
question.  This  event  is  commonly  dated  from 
tke  year  1517,  when  Luther  began  to  oppose 
the  pope,  and  condemned  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences. Mosheim  assigns  to  it  the  date  1520, 
when  Luther  was  excommunicated. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  pope  claimed 
of  divine  right,   and  exercised,  absolute  au- 
thority over  the  whole  Christian  church,  with 
the  exception  of  those  states  and  provinces  in 
which  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church  was  esta- 
blished.   Not  onl^  was  his  authority  regarded 
as  supreme  on  subjects  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
but  his  decisions  were  considered  as  infallible ; 
and  whoever  ventured  to  question  or  gainsay 
them  was  liable  to  such  canonical  censures  and 
temporal  penalties  as  the  canon  law  determined. 
The  pope  also  laid  claim  to  supremacy  even 
in  temporal  things  throughout  the  wide  range  , 
of  his  religious  authority ;  though  the  exercise  . 
of  this  supremacy  was  not  always  quietly  sub- 
mitted to,  and  was  sometimes  resisted  with 
success.    He  regarded  all  parte  of  the  world  not ' 
inhabited  by  Christians  as  uninhabited,  and ' 
parcelled  out  those  countries  to  their  Christian 
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conquerors  according  to  his  sovereiga  pleasurt. 
But  while  the  absolutism  claimed  b^  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  calculated  to  arouse  jealousy  and 
opposition,  these  feelinffs  were  greatly  increased 
by  other  causes;  such  as  the  immoral  lives 
of  the  deigy;  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the 
church;  the  great  personal  immunities  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  their  encroachments  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  These  and  similar 
circumstances,  which  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning  had 
tended  more  thoroughly  and  widely  to  dis- 
close, gradually  prepwred  the  public  mind  for  a 
reformation. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
church,  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over 
and  above  those  necessary  for  their  own  justi- 
fication, are  deposited,  together  with  the  infinite 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible 
treasury.  The  keyB  of  this  treasury  were 
committed  to  St  Peter,  and  his  snoeessorB  the 
popes,  who  might,  it  was  said,  open  it  at  plea- 
sure, and  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this 
superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  person 
for  a  sum  of  money,  convey  to  him  either  the 
pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  anyone, 
in  whose  happiness  he  was  interested,  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  Hence  the  origin  (which 
took  place  in  the  eleventh  century)  of  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  raise 
contributions  towards  building  the  church  ef 
St  Peter  at  Rome,  granted,  in  1517,  the  righ* 
of  promulgating  those  indulgences  in  Germany, 
together  with  a  share  in  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  them,  to  the  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg.  The  archbishop  employed,  as  his 
chief  agent  for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  one 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  assisted  by 
the  monks  of  his  order  executed  the  commis- 
sion with  great  zeal,  but  with  little  discretion 
or  decency ;  and,  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  verj 
low  price,  carried  on  for  some  time  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  traffic  among  the  credulous 
and  ignorant  The  princes  and  nobles  were 
irritated  at  seeing  their  vassals  drained  of  their 
wealth  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse 
pontiff.  Men  of  piety  regretted  equally  tbe 
corruptions  of  the  church  and  the  delusions  of 
the  people.  Even  the  most  unthinking  were 
shocked  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel 
and  his  associates.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  Augustine  order, 
and  at  that  time  professor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
tenberg, effectually  to  expose  the  artifices  of 
those  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those 
who  bought,  indulgences.  What  motives  f.rst 
induced  him  to  oppose  this  traffic  cannot  dow 
be  ascertained.  It  was  not  a  novelty,  a<  it 
had  been  practised  throughout  Christeiiaom  for 
several  centuries.  Some  writers  have  imagiDed, 
though  with  what  justice  is  not  evident,  that 
his  opposition  was  founded  in  jealousy,  because 
this  painful  trade  had  not  been  conferred  on 
the  Augnstinians,  to  whom  he  belonged,  bnt 
on  the  Dominicans,  a  rival  order.  Bat  what- 
ever were  his  motives,  his  opposition  at  first 
was  confined  simply  to  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
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His  memorable  theses,  ninety-fire  in  number, 
against  this  practice  were  infixed  to  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral  of  Wittenberg,  October  31, 
1517 ;  while  from  the  polpit  he  inreighed 
Litterlj  against  the  irregularities  and  yices  of 
the  monks  who  published  indulgences,  as  well 
as  against  the  abuse  itself,  l^e  sentiments 
contained  in  his  theses  he  proposed  not  as 
points  fully  established,  or  of  undoubted  cer- 
tainty, but  merely  as  subjects  of  enquiry  and 
disputation;  and  to  the  whole  he  subjoined 
solemn  protestations  of  his  high  respect  for 
the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit  obedience 
to  its  authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the 
time  prefixed.  The  theses  spread  over  Germany 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  were  every- 
vfaere  read  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Mean- 
while Tetzel,  in  opposition  to  Luther,  published 
coxmter^theses  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  and 
Eckius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsburg,  endea- 
voured with  others  to  refute  Luther's  notions. 
But  this  opposition  was  of  little  or  no  avaiL 
Luther  supported  his  views  by  arguments 
founded  on  reason  or  derived  from  Scripture, 
and  his  cause  was  found  daily  to  gain  strength. 
Leo,  naturally  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  dispute  that 
vas  thus  raging  in  Germany,  and  at  first 
despised  it  as  a  mere  monkish  squabble.  But 
the  tidings  of  Luther^s  rapid  success,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  ecclesiastics  for  aid  and  ven- 
geance, at  length  roused  him  from  his  apathy. 
On  August  21,  1518,  be  summoned  Luther  to 
appear  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days,  before  the 
auditor  of  the  chamber  and  the  inquisitor- 
general,  whom  he  empowered  jointly  to  examine 
his  doctrines  and  to  decide  concerning  them. 
This  was  evidently  an  unjust  tribunal;  and 
through  the  infiuence  of  Frederick,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  who  was  favourable  to  the  new 
doctrines,  and  of  others,  the  pope,  having  re- 
ceived a  submissive  letter  from  Luther  himself, 
agreed  to  refer  the  hearing  and  determining  of 
the  cause  to  his  legate  in  Germany,  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  a  Dominican  eminent  for  scholastic 
h^nung. 

The  reformer  accordingly  appeared  before 
Cajetan,  who,  after  some  discussion,  commanded 
him  to  retract  his  opinions ;  but  Luther  with 
his  cbartcteristic  intrepidity  declared  that  he 
could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce 
opinions  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  nor 
should  any  consideration  induce  him  to  do  what 
voold  be  so  base  in  itself,  and  so  offensive  to 
God.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  induced  to 
▼ithdtaw  secretly  from  Augsburg  and  return  to 
Wttenbcrg;  previously  to  whi(£,  however,  he 
prepued  a  solemn  appeal  from  the  pope  ill 
infonoed  at  that  time  concerning  his  cause, 
to  the  pope  when  he  should  be  better  able  to 
jiidge  respecting  it.  But  so  impatient  were 
Luther's  enemies  at  Rome,  that  even  before 
the  sixty  days  had  expired  he  was  there  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  Leo,  in  several  of  the 
Inefs  and  letters,  having  stigmatised  him  as  a 
eltUd  of  iniquity,  and  as  given  up  to  a  reprobate 
'■iod.  Bat  Lather  was  not  to  l4  deterred  from 
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teaching  and  promulgating  his  opinions  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press;  and 
as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome 
against  him  convinced  him  that  Leo  would  soon 
proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his  power  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  papal  cen- 
sures. He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which 
he  affirmed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
CathoUc  church,  and  superior  in  power  to  the 
pope,  who,  being  a  faUible  man,  might  err, 
as  St  Peter,  the  most  perfect  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors, had  erred.  As  the  controversy  ad- 
vanced, Luther's  views  began  to  expand ;  and 
in  his  disputation  with  Eckius  he  went  so  far 
as  to  question  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  purga- 
tory, auricular  confession,  and  absolution  ;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  published  several  trea- 
tises, in  which  he  more  openly  expressed  his 
dissent.  Luther  may  now  be  said  to  have 
embraced  the  tenet  which  became  henceforth 
the  characteristic  of  his  theology,  namely, 
that  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
manners,  and  that  this  rule  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  exercise  of  private  judgment.  A  step 
was  at  this  period  (June  1520;  taken  by  the 
court  of  Rome  fatal  to  the  object  which  it  had 
in  view.  The  pope  issued  a  bull  condemning, 
as  heretical  and  offensive  to  pious  ears,  forty- 
one  propositions  extracted  out  of  Luther's 
works ;  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  read  his 
works  on  pain  of  excommunication  ;  those  \tho 
possessed  a  copy  of  them  were  commanded  to 
commit  it  to  the  fiames;  and  he  himself,  if 
he  did  not  within  sixty  days  publicly  recant 
his  errors  and  bum  his  works,  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  heretic,  excommunicated,  and  deli- 
vered over  to  Satan ;  all  secular  princes  being 
required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  same 
censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be 
punished  as  his  crimes  deserved. 

This  sentence  excited  more  indignation  than 
terror  among  the  followers  of  Luther,  and  gave 
a  fresh  impulse  to  the  spread  of  the  new 
doctrines.  In  some  cities  the  people  violently 
obstructed  the  promulgation  of  the  bull;  in 
others,  the  persons  who  attempted  to  publish  it 
were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  was  torn  in 
pieces  and  trodden  under  foot.  Luther,  after 
renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council, 
publish^  remarks  on  the  papal  bull;  and 
assuming  a  bolder  tone,  declared  the  pope  to 
be  that  man  of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  ap- 
pearance is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  declaimed  against  his  tyranny  and  usurpa- 
tions, and  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to 
shake  off  such  an  ignominious  yoke.  Nor  did 
he  stop  here.  As  Leo  had,  in  execution  of  the 
bull,  appointed  Luther's  works  to  be  burnt  at 
Rome,  the  latter,  by  way  of  retaliation,  as- 
sembled all  the  members  of  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  and  with  great  pomp,  in  presence 
of  a  vast  number  of  spectators,  cast  the  volumes 
of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of 
excommunication,  into  the  flames;  and  his 
example  was  imitated  in  soveral  cities  of 
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Oermany.  This  took  place  on  tho  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1620 ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  ensuing 
month  the  pope  launched  a  second  bull  against 
him,  by  which  Luther  was  finally  expelled  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  Thus  separated 
from  all  connection  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
Luther  was  enabled  to  attack  with  the  greater 
success  most  of  the  peculiar  papal  doctrines, 
both  theological  and  ecclesiastical;  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  reformation  of  religion 
which  at  first  he  never  contemplated. 

A  spirit  of  enquiry  having,  by  means  of 
Luther's  preaching  and  publications,  and  the 
procedure  of  the  court  of  Rome,  been  excited 
in  the  public  mind,  the  progress  of  the  reformed 
doctrines  was  rapid  and  general,  and  threatened 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  Germany,  although  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  co-operated  with  the  pope 
to  check  and  destroy  them.  Luther,  too,  was 
protected,  from  various  motives,  not  merely 
by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  but  by  many  other 
princes ;  and  the  new  views  were  adopted 
and  sedulously  propagated  by  Molanchthon, 
Carlostadius,  and  other  eminent  men.  Erasmus, 
too,  though  he  did  not  long  follow  in  the  same 
course  ns  the  German  reformer,  and  ultimately 
wrote  against  some  of  his  views,  yet  discovered 
and  exposed,  with  great  learning  and  ability, 
many  errors  both  in  the  doctrine  and  worship 
of  the  Roman  church. 

Under  these  circumstances  was  held  the 
imperial  diet  at  Worms  (January  1521),  to 
which  the  different  princes  were  invited,  in 
order  to  concert  measures  for  checking  the 
progress  of  the  new  doctrines  which  threat- 
ene<l.to  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to 
overthrow  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  An 
attempt  to  condemn  him  in  his  absence  was 
frustrated  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
diet;  and  Luther,  under  a  safe-conduct,  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  them.  lie  did  not 
hesitate  to  attend ;  but  neither  threats  nor 
entreaties  could  induce  him  to  retract  any  of 
his  opinions,  or  to  consent  to  their  being  trifyi 
by  any  other  rule  than  that  of  Scripture.  lie 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  city  in  safety;  but 
an  edict  was  published  in  the  emperor's  name, 
after  his  departure,  putting  him  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  The  circumstances,  how- 
ever, in  which  Charles  was  placed,  the  com- 
motions in  Spain,  and  the  wars  in  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  together  with  the  prudent 
precaution  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  m  con- 
cealing Luther  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg, 
all  concurred  in  preventing,  the  edict  being 
carried  into  effect.  During  his  confinement 
his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground ;  and 
the  Augustinians  of  Wittenberg  ventured  on 
an  alteration  in  the  established  forms  of 
public  worship,  by  abolishing  the  celebration 
of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as 
well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity  in  administering 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  new  views  were  con- 
demned by  the  university  of  Paris,  and  a 
refutation  of  them  was  attempted  by  Henry 
VIIL  of  England.  Luther  publiahed  animad- 
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versions  on  both  with  as  much  virulence  as  if 
he  had  been  dealing  with  an  ordinary  adversary. 

Meanwhile  an  attack  no  less  violent,  occa- 
sioned by  a  similar  cause,  was  made  on  the 
Roman  church  in  Switzerland.  The  Francis- 
cans being  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  indulgences 
in  that  oountiy,  executed  their  commission  irith 
the  same  indiscretion  which  had  rendered  the 
Dominicans  odious  in  Germany.  But  tht^y 
were  met  and  opposed  (1618)  by  Zainglins,  a 
man  not  inferior  to  Luther  himself  in  zeal  ind 
intrepidity,  and  who  advanced  with  perhaps 
more  daring  and  rapid  steps  to  overthrow  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  established  religion.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  univeraities  of  Cologne 
and  Louvain  pronounced  his  doctrines  to  U 
erroneous,  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle, 
and  Schaffhausen  embraced  his  opinions. 
Several  conferences  were  at  different  times 
held  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Evangelicals^  as  the  foUowera  of  Zuinglius  were 
callecl ;  and  all  of  them  tended  to  the  spread 
of  the  reformed  faith.  Altera  oonferenoe  held 
at  Berne  in  1528,  the  council  of  that  canton 
published  ten  theses,  which  embodied  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  and  the  German  reformen  were  at 
firat  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  each 
other,  though  both  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit.  But,  while  they  both  resisted  and 
exposed  the  usurpations  and  errora  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  generally  agreed  in  their 
sentiments,  the^  entertained  very  diffen-nt 
theological  opinions ;  and  thus  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  those  divisions  which  have  since 
agitated  the  reformed  churches.  The  chief 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  reformers 
was  concerning  the  manner  in  whi<«h  the  bo:ly 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the 
£uchari.st.  Luther  and  his  followers,  thoupli 
they  rejected  the  papal  belief  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  were  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  present 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  doctrine  repudiated  I'V 
Zuiuglius  and  his  adherentSL  Both  partita 
maintained  their  opinions  with  equal  obstinacy ; 
and  as  this  dispute  threatened  to  retard  tlie 
great  work  of  reformation,  and  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  its  adherents,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
invited  Lather  and  Zuiuglius  to  a  conference 
at  Marbuig,  in  order  to  promote  unanimity 
and  peace.  After  a  disputation  of  four  days, 
however,  neither  of  the  contending  paitits 
could  be  perauaded  to  abandon  their  views. 
But  as  both  agreed  in  their  sentiments  not 
only  as  to  the  popish  hierarchy,  but  as  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  they 
parted  in  Christian  charity,  though  not  in 
brotherhood,  agreeing  to  refrain  from  open 
controversy. 

The  struggle  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  reformera  still  raged  in  Germany.  At 
the  diet  of  the  empire  held  at  Spires  in  1526, 
the  emperor  a  ambassadon  used  their  utmost 
endeavoura  to  suppress  all  disputes  about  reli- 
gion, and  insistect  on  the  vigorous  execution  of 
the  sentence  which  had  been  pionounocd  against 
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LoUier  and  his  followers  at  Worms.  This  at- 
tempt Hnis  successfolly  resisted  by  the  majority 
of  the  members;  and  it  was  at  last  unanimoasly 
tgretd  to  present  an  address  to  the  emperor 
entrmtiiighim  to  call  a  general  council  without 
drlaj;  and  that  the  princes  of  the  empire  should 
in  the  meantime  be  allowed,  in  their  respectiye 
dominioiis,  to  manage  religious  matters  as  they 
»h(Hild  think  proper.  These  resolutions  proved 
fiiTDonble  to  the  cause  of  the  Beformation. 
The  war  in  which  the  emperor  was  at  this  time 
engaged  with  the  pope  gave  a  decided  advantage 
to  the  friends  of  tbe  reformed  faith,  and  greatly 
incmaed  their  number.  At  a  diet,  however, 
held  in  the  same  place  in  1629,  the  power  which 
had  beeo  given  to  princes  of  managing  eccle- 
siaftieal  a&rs  until  the  meeting  of  a  general 
cwDcil  was  revoked  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
emy  efaaiige  declared  unlawful  that  should  be 
ffiMle  in  the  established  religion  before  the  de- 
t^nnination  of  the  approaching  council  was 
koomi.  After  many  ineffectual  remonstrances 
and  azgiments,  six  princes  of  the  empire  and 
thirteen  imperial  cities  protested  against  this 
dedsioD.  Heoce  arose  the  denomination  of 
Vnitf$UaiU\  a  term  at  first  applicable  only  to 
the  Larherans,  but  now  common  to  all  who 
have  •epanted  from  the  church  of  Rome. 

As  the  reformed  doctrines  in  Germany  had 
Dot  yet  been  reduced  to  a  system,  the  elector 
of  Saxony  ordered  Luther  and  other  divines  to 
commit  to  writing  the  leading  articles  of  their 
CTBtem,  along  with  the  principal  points  on  which 
th^y  diiOfered  from  the  church  of  Rome.  In 
c<jmplianee  with  this  order,  Luther  delivered  to 
the  elector  at  Toigau  seventeen  articles,  hence 
ailed  \hie  Articles  of  Torgau. 

In  1530,  Charles  oonvolced  a  diet  of  the  em- 
pire it  AogBbuig,  and  directed  the  reformers 
U}  Lay  before  it  an  account  of  their  tenets  in 
(lennan  and  Latin.  The  work  prepared  by 
Litber  and  Melanchthon,  and  presented  to  the 
dK  vas  henoe  called  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
hor^r.  or  Cmfessio  Auguetana.  It  was  read 
tlood  by  the  chancellor  to  the  assembly.  It  con- 
tamed  twenty-eight  chapters,  of  which  twenty- 
one  were  illustrative  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  Protestants,  and  the  remaining  seven  of  the 
^mm  and  superstitions  of  the  papal  faith. 
After  mndi  dispatation  the  diet  published  a 
(l»3ce  oondemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
beld  by  the  Protestants^  and  forbidding  any 
|«tnoB  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as  taught 
them.  But  the  Protestants  were  now  too 
powerdd  a  body  to  be  easily  dismayed.  They 
MKmbled  at  Smalcalde,  where  they  concluded 
a  tnsty  of  motnal  defence,  both  religious  and 
poiitieal,  against  all  aggressors,  and  formed  the 
I'rotestant  states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular 
<^mbiBstioa.  Thus,  in  the  year  1630,  the  Re- 
£«Bation  was  virtaally  established  in  Germany ; 
€nt,bythe  pablicatioo  of  the  Confession  of 
Aii2Bbvig ;  and,  second,  by  the  league  of  Smal- 
etlde,  which  made  that  creed  the  bond  of  union 
«€  a  powerful  political  confederacy. 

It  may  hoe  be  mentioned  that  the  followers 
of  Zainglias,  or  Sacramentarians,  as  they  were 
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sometimes  called,  presented  their  confession  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  four  cities,  Strasburg, 
Memmingen,  lindau  and  Constance ;  generally 
known  by  the  Confession  of  Strasburg,  or  Con- 
fessio  Tetrapoliiana.  The  reformed  cantons  of 
Switzerland  were  not  allowed  to  join  the  league 
of  Smalcalde,  inasmuch  as  they  refused  to  sign 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  and  thus  the  Swiss 
Evangelicals  or  Sacramentarians  continued 
distinct  from  the  Lutherans  (as  they  still  do), 
though  they,  joined  in  a  separate  league  with 
the  city  of  Strasburg  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  who  adopted  their  views.  The  Helvetic 
Confession  of  Faith,  founded  on  the  articles  of 
Berne  already  referred  to,  was  finally  published 
in  1532.  The  reformed  doctrines  had  early 
spread  to  Geneva ;  and  John  Cauvin,  or  Calvin, 
of  that  city,  after  the  death  of  Zuinglius,  car- 
ried them  farther  than  the  Swiss  Protestants 
had  done.  Ho  abolished  all  festivals  except 
the  Sabbath,  discarded  all  church  ceremonies, 
used  leavened  bread  for  the  sacrament,  and 
taught  the'  doctrines  of  predestination  and 
election  in  all  their  rigour.  [PfiBSBTTBBY.] 
Calvinism  thus  became  the  third  great  branch 
of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Zuinglius 
being  respectively  at  the  head  of  the  other  two. 
The  systems  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  howevf»r, 
gradually  merged  together,  and  they  may  now 
be  considered  as  one,  having  the  same  con- 
fession of  faith. 

Among  other  results  (such  as  conferences, 
meetings  of  councils,  particularly  the  celebrated 
council  of  Trent  in  1649)  the  treaty  of  Smal- 
calde gave  rise  to  a  war  between  the  emperor 
and  the  Protestants.  But  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg, in  1555,  terminated  these  calamities, 
which  had  so  long  agitated  the  empire.  The 
following  are  the  leading  articles  of  the  peace : 
namely,  that  the  Protestants  who  followed  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  should  in  future  be  free 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope;  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  German  empire  should  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  judge  for  themselves  in  all 
matters,  religious  and  ecclesiastical;  that  all 
persons,  whatever  be  their  religious  opinions, 
should  enjoy  equal  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
and  that  all  those  who  should  persecute  any 
person  under  religious  pretences  should  be 
declared  and  treated  as  public  enemies  of 
the  empire.  Thus  was  the  Keformation  finally 
established  in  many  parts  of  Germany  as  it 
exists,  without  any  very  marked  change  either 
as  to  its  extent  or  its  principles,  at  the  present 
day.  This  state  of  things  was  broken  many 
years  after  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1619-48) ; 
but  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  terminated 
this  war,  confirmed  the  articles  of  the  peace 
of  Au^buig,  and  extended  its  benefits  to  the 
Calvinists  as  well  as  to  the  Lutherans. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  found  their  way  partially  into 
France,  and  also  into  Spain  and  Italy.  Prior 
to  Luther's  death  (1546),  these  doctrines  had 
made  many  converts  in  tjie  Netherlands ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  the  'Seven  United 
q2 
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Proyinces,'  which  separated  from  the  rest,  pro-  but  of  a  density  continually  diminishing  as  the 
claimed  liberty  of  conscience,  and  adopted  the  distance  from  the  centre  is  increased.  For  the 
tenets  of  Calyinisni,  to  which  they  haye  ever  purpose  of  illustration,  the  atmosphere  may  be 
since  adhered.  I  regarded  as  composed  of  a  great  but  finite 

About  the  year  1556,  the  Lutheran  creed  number  of  concentric  spherical  strata,  each 
was  adopted  as  the  state  religion  in  Denmark  ,  haying  a  uniform  density  greater  than  that  of 
and  Norway.  This  creed  was  propagated  in  the  stratum  by  which  it  is  enveloped,  but  less 
Sweden,  soon  after  Luther's  rupture  with  the  |  than  that  of  the  stratum  which  it  envelopes, 
church  of  Rome,  by  Olaus  Petri,  one  of  his  i  Hence,  on  entering  each  successive  stratum 
disciples.  Both  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  { the  light  must  undergo  a  slight  deviation  from 
early  gained  an  extensive  footing  in  Poland  j  its  rectilinear  course, 
Hungary,  and  Transyh-ania.  The  Reformation  I  and  the  amount  of  all 
in  England  did  not  extend  to  the  hierarchical  these  deviations  consti- 
constitution  of  the  church.  In  Scotland,  epis- 1  tutes  the  phenomenon 
copacy  was    rejected.      [Prbsbytebt  ;    Cove-  j  of  astronomical  refrac-    MmM  f      \  \cWa 


k;Cntbrs.]  In  Ireland,  while  the  Protestant 
episcopal  church  is  the  established  religion, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  retain 
their  hereditary  attachment  to  the  papal  creed. 
Altogether,  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  are  Protestant;    of  the  ra- 


tion. Let  A  A,  BB, 
CC,  represent  the  boundaries  of  the  successire 
strata,  and  suppose  a  ray  of  light  proceeding 
from  the  star  S  to  enter  the  highest  stratum 
A  A  obliquely  at  a.  If  no  denation  took  place, 
the  ray  would  continue  to  advance  in  the  same 


maindcr,  al)ouL  two-thirds  still  adhere  to  the  ;  straight  line  Sa  ;  but  in  consequence  of  enter- 


Koman  faith.  The  Protestant  bodies  pre- 
dominate in  the  United  States,  and  in  al- 
most all  the  British  colonies.  [Chbistianity.] 
(Ranko's  History  of  Germany  during  the  Re- 
formation \  D'Aubign^,  History  of  the  Great 
Reformation  in  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  F. 


ing  a  denser  medium  it  is  refracted,  according 
to  the  law  of  Descartes,  into  a  direction  ab, 
more  nearly  perpendicular  to  ^he  sur&ce  of 
the  spherical  stratum.  At  b  it  again  enters  a 
medium  of  a  greater  density,  and  is  refracted 
into  the  direction  be,  still  approaching  the  per- 


Paul,  History  of  the   Council  of  Trent,  ^r. ;   pcudicular  to  the  surface.    On  arriving  at  c 


Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation;  Macaulay's 
Essays,  Von  Ranke.)  ^ 

Reformatory.  An  institution  for  the  re- 
ception and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders 
under  sentence  for  criminal  oflfences.  These 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  efforts  of  phi- 
lanthropic persons  to  establish  places  of  refuge 
for  such  children  after  sentence.  The  statute 
17  &  18  Vict  c.  86  first  authorised  the  sending 


the  phenomenon  is  repeated,  and  the  ray  is 
bent  from  the  direction  be  into  the  direction 
cO ;  BO  that  in  passing  from  S  to  O  the  ray  of 
light,  instead  of  describing  the  straight  line 
SO,  describes  the  polygon  Sa6cO,  andtoa 
spectator  at  O  the  star  will  appear  to  be  situ- 
ated at  S'  in  the  direction  0  c.  Hence  the  star 
appears  to  be  elevated  above  its  true  place ; 
and  the  angle  S'OS,  which  is  the  difference 


of  children  under  sentence  to  these  private  j  between  its  true  and  apparent  elevations,  is  the 
foundations.  But  criminal  courts  are  now,  by  ■  astronomical  refraction.  If  we  suppose  the 
20  &  21  Vict.  c.  55,  enabled  to  sentence  youth- 1  number  of  the  strata  to  become  infinitely  great, 
ful  criminals  to  detention  in  reformatories,  |  then  the  angular  deviation  at  each  successive 
which  the  magistrates  of  counties  and  districts  j  stratum  will  become  infinitely  small;  and  the 


are  empowereKl  to  provide  for  this  purpose,  the 
parents  being  compellable,  if  able,  to  provide 
for  their  maintenance  and  education.  Under 
later  Acts,  criminal  or  neglected  children,  not 
previously  convicted  of  felony,  may  be  sent  for 
education  and  training  to  an  industrial  school 
(Stat.  24  &  25  Vict  c.  113,  &c.). 

Beflraotion  (Lat.  refractus,   broken).     In 


path  of  the  ray,  instead  of  being  a  polygon,  -will 
be  a  continuous  curve,  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  refraction,  will  lie  wholly  in  the  same 
vertical  plane. 

Since  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and 
refraction  is  constant,  it  is  evident  that  the 
total  effect  will  bo  the  greatest  when  the  lumi- 
nous rays  enter  the  atmospheric  strata  with 


Mechanics,  the  change  of  direction  which  takes   the  greatest  obliquity,  i.  e.  when  the  object 
place  in  the  motion  of  a  body  when  it  passes  !  is  seen  in  the  horizon.    At  the  zenith  there 


obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of ' 
different  density.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  deviation  from  their  rectilinear  course  of 
the  rays  of  light  in  passing  through  transparent 
substances. 

B«fk«otioii«  Astronomioal.  Refraction, 
in  Astronomy,  is  the  apparent  angular  elevation 
of  the  celestial  bodies  above  their  true  places, 
caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in 
their  passage  through  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  refractive 
power  of  a  gas,  or  aeriform  substance,  is  pro- 


is  no  refraction.  In  descending  from  the 
zenith  to  the  horizon  it  continually  increases, 
according  to  a  certain  law,  whi(^  may  be  deter- 
mined theoretically,  if  the  refractive  power  of 
atmospheric  air  at  a  given  density  and  tempera- 
ture, the  dilatation  of  air  by  heat,  and  also  the 
law  of  the  variation  of  the  density  and  temf>era- 
ture  in  ascending  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  supposed  to  be  known.  At  a 
medium  density,  and  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice,  Biot  and  Arago  found  by  experi- 
ment that  for  any  altitude  exceeding  10°  alK>ve 
the  horizon  the  Law  of  atmospheric  refraction 


-  ortional  to  its  density.    Now  the  earth's  at 
osphere  is  not  a  medium  of  uniform  density, !  is  represented  by  the  formula 
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r=60-6"  tan  (Z-3-26  x  r),  I 

ID  which  r  is  the  refraction  corresponding  to  a 
p'ven  zenith  distance  Z.  Bradley  had  given  the 
fonnuLi 

r=67''tan(Z-3-25r). 

From  either  of  these  it  appears  that  the  in- 
crease of  refraction  is  nearly  proportional  to 
the  tangent  of  the  zenith  distance,  but  at  lov 
altitudes  the  expression  becomes  much  more 
complicated. 

The  following  table,  giyen  by  Mr.  Ivory  (Phil. 
Tratu.  for  1838,  part  2),  shows  the  amount  of 
ivfraction  at  different  zenith  distances,  the 
t4inperatare  being  50®  Fahr.  and  the  height 
of  the  barometer  30  inches.  The  correction 
(omitdng  some  email  terms)  for  the  actual 
tomperatnre  and  barometric  pressure  is  ob- 
tatned  by  multiplying  the  tabular  refraction 

by .  .  — ,  where  b  is  the  observed 

^  l  +  c(/-50)     30 

height  of  the  barometer  reduced  to  the  fixed 

temperatnre  of  50®  Fahr.,  t  the  temperature  of 

the  air  on  the  same  scale,  and  c= '002183. 
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The  existence  of  astronomical  refraction  was 
known  at  an  early  period,  though  its  amount 
and  laws  hawe  been  ascertained  only  in  recent 
times.  Ptolemy,  in  his  book  on  Optics^  re- 
marks that  in  consequence  of  refraction  a  star 
U  bronght  nearer  the  zenith,  and  that  the  effect 
is  grmter  in  the  case  of  a  low  than  a  high  star; 
but  as  DO  mention  is  Aiade  of  the  subject  in  the 
J/aMgf§t,  we  infer  that  it  was  not  then  regarded 
as  an  element  of  astronomical  calculation.  Si- 
milar notions  appear  in  the  Optics  of  Alhazen. 
Wxlther  was  the  first  who  began  to  estimate 
th«>  effi*cts  of  refraction  near  the  horizon ;  and 
Tycho  Brahe  oonstmcted,  from  observations, 
lib  fatt  table.  He  supposed  the  horizontal 
r»-fnetion  to  be  34',  which  is  very  near  the 
trath  (its  mean  amount  being  33') ;  but  he 
8Qp|<iaed  it  to  vanish  at  the  altitude  of  45^, 
tb^atrfa  its  mean  amount  at  that  altitude  appears, 
'r  the  preceding  table,  to  be  nearly  1  minute. 
l>imiaic  Caasini  gave  an  empirical  formula  for 
computing  the  refraction  at  any  altitude ;  but 
*he  solution  of  the  problem  on  true  principles 
w«j  first  widertaken,  and,  in  fact,  fully  ac- 
Mmplishnl,  by  Newton,  though  his  results  did 
t^<  ni*pn«ent  the  observations,  owing  to  the 
:c.p(7fect  knowledge  of  that  day  respecting  the 
^•hrnetl  constitntion  of  the  atmosphere.  Our 
Liowlcdge,  indeed,  as  shown  by  Mr.  OUisher's 
T'-emt  balloon  ascents,  is  at  the  present  time 
by  DO  mt^MkM  perfect 
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Sefkriotion  of  Uffbt.  The  deviation  of  a 
ray  of  light  from  its  original  path  in  entering  a 
medium  of  a  different  density.  This  change  of 
direction,  which  takes  place  at  the  surface  of 
separation  of  two  media,  is  the  ultimate  fact 
from  which  many  of  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomena of  light  receive  their  explanation.  The 
laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  consequences  of  those  laws,  form 
the  branch  of  natural  philosophy  usually  termed 
dioptrics. 

The  phenomenon  may  bo  observed  as  fol- 
lows:   Suppose  a  beam   of  light  proceeding 
from  a  luminous  point  S  (fig.  1 )  to  be  admitted 
through  a  small  hole  A  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  ' 
A  B :  then,  the  vessel  being  empty,  the  light 
will  fall  on  the  bottom  at  a  point  L  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  S  and  A;    Now  let  water  be 
poured  into  the  vessel,  and  suppose  the  beam 
of  light  to  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
F ;  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the         Fig.  1. 
light  no  longer  continues  its  course  « 
in  the  same  straight  line,  but  is    \-_l2_ 
bent,  or  refracted  at  P,  and  pro- 
ceeds    through   the  water  in   a 

straight  line  P  R,  more  nearly       ^^  i  \" 

perpendicular  to  the  surface.     A  *''•'• 

similar  deviation  takes  place  in  all  cases  in 
which  light  passes  from  one  transparent  me- 
dium into  another;  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  angle  RPL,  or  the  amount  of  the  re- 
fraction, varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
two  media,  and  the  degree  of  obliquity  with 
which  the  incident  ray  falls  on  the  surface  of 
separation. 

Through  P  draw  QPg  a  normal  to  the 
surface;  then  SPQ  is  the  angle  of  incidence^ 
RPg  is  the  angle  of  refraction^  and  the  fol- 
lowing laws  are  found  to  be  observed  in  all 
cases : — 

1.  The  refracted  ray  PR  is  in  the  same  plane 
with  SP  and  PQ;  that  is,  with  the  incident 
ray  and  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the 
point  of  incidence. 

2.  The  incident  ray  SP  and  the  refracted 
ray  PR  are  always  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
perpendicular  QP^. 

3.  Whatever  be  the  inclination  of  the  inci- 
dent rav  to  the  surface,  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  inciuenco  has  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction  a  constant  ratio. 

The  index  of  refractioj^  of  any  transparent 
substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  incidence 
to  the  sine  of  refraction,  when  light  passes 
from  a  vacuum  into  the  substance. 

As  there  is  no  known  substance  of  such 
a  nature  that  light  entering  it  from  a  vacuum 
is  refracted  so  as  to  make  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction greater  than  the  angle  of  incidence, 
the  index  of  refraction  is  always  greater  than 
unity.  Of  all  known  substances,  that  which 
possesses  the  greatest  refractive  power  is 
chromate  of  lead,  for  which  the  index  of 
refraction  is  3 ;  hence  in  the  equation  sin 
»  «a  n  sin  r,  all  the  values  of  n  which  have 
yet  been  experimentally  determined  lie  be- 
tween 1  and  3. 
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Table  of  the  Itefractive  Potocrs  of  &>lid  and  \ 
Liquid  Bodies.  I 


Indpxvf 

lnde«  ot 

ssK;r.*r 

Refraction 

Amber        .       . 

Relraciion 

2-549 

1-547 

2  5O0 

Piste  |;IM«,  from 
1-51^  to    .       . 

DUmond      .       . 

2-459 

1-542 

Nitrite  of  \fd    . 

2-5« 

Crovn  KlMa.flrom 

Rlrad*. 

2-260 

1-525        .       . 

1-554 

Kulubur  melted  . 

2^24 

(Ml  er  cloret 

1533 

2143 

BalumofeaplTi. 

l-:.28 

Zircon  . 

1-901 

Gum  erabie 

l-5<>2 

UIsm:    borsle  oT 

1-50) 

leMl  . 

ie«« 

Cactor  oil     . 

1-490 

Gernec  . 

Kuby    .        .       . 

1-815 
1-779 

Oil  of  inrpendne 

1-4M5 
1-475 

GUm:  iMd  oxide 

1    Oil  of  ollTM 

1-470 

S    pt«..  fliut   1 

Alura    . 

1-457 

pert  .       . 

2-028 

Fluor  ipar    . 

1434 

8iinphlre      .       . 
Spindle       . 

1-794 

So'phurieacld    . 

1-431 

1-76-1 

Nitric  add  . 

1-410 

Cinnamon  etone . 

1-759 

Muriatic  acid      . 

1-410 

Soliihuret  of  ear- 

Alcohol        .       . 

1-572 

bon   .       .       . 

1-078 

Cryolite       . 
Witcr  .       .       . 

1349 

Oil  of  .  euU 

1-641 

1-330 

RaiMm  of  Tola  . 

1-028 

Ice        .        .        . 

1-309 

Ouiecum      . 

1-619 

Llqaidi  {■  mine. 

OllofenlMieed. 

l-fliJl 

i?aKl-2Wto    . 

1131 

QuerM . 

1548 

Taba«he«r    .       . 

1-m 

Kuck  Mlt      . 

1-557 

F.tlKT  r spandrel  to 

Suipur  rarlled 

1-55 1 

tbrlce  lu  volume 

1-057 

Ceneda  baltem    . 

1-549 

Table  of  the  Bcfractive  Towers  of 

Gases. 

Index  of 

1 

Indi-z  of 

Vapour  of  ■ulphn. 

Refraction 

Carbonic  actd     . 

Roft-action 

1-000449 

ret  of  carbon  . 

1W1530 

Pho«g«ne              . 

1-0011.9 

drofren      . 

1-000413 

ryaiioirvn     .        . 
Chlorine       . 

l-OC»0831 

1   Ammonia    . 

ItN-KXWo 

l-OOi.772 

'  Carbonic  oxide   . 

1 -001310 

Olt-asnt  faa 

l-OK>G?H 

Nitrous  gae.       . 

1-0<SI3<.>5 

Sulphurous  add . 

1  00-3665 

Aioto    .        .        . 

It>M»H|l3 

Sulphuretted  by. 

,  Atmo«pberie  air . 

1  iXXriill 

droirun 

l-00riO4* 

OxT(r<-n 

i-OixK.'Ta 

Nitroui  oxide      . 

I<»a>5«>3 

Uydroffen    .       . 

1 -OK)  138 

Hrdnxryaiiie  acid 
MuriaUe  acid 

l-OOOiSl 

Vmuu^       .       . 

i-oooooo 

1-000.149     1 

In  the  preceding  remarks  light  has  been 
regarded  as  a  homogeneous  substance,  all  the 
parts  of  which  have  the  same  index  of  re- 
fraction. This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  re- 
fraction never  takes  place  without  a  sopuration 
of  the  different  coloured  rays,  so  that  for 
every  transparent  body  the  index  of  refraction 
changes  with  the  colour  of  the  light.  The 
numerical  values  of  the  indices,  given  in  the 
above  table,  correspond  to  the  ytdlow  or  green 
rays  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  dispersed 
pencil.  For  the  different  refrangibilities  of  the 
primary  rays,  see  Cubohatics;  Dispersion; 
Spbctrum. 

Double  Refraction. — The  phenomena  and 
laws  of  refraction,  which  have  yet  been  con- 
sidered, belong  to  those  cases  in  which  a 
single  refraction  takes  place  on  the  entrance 
of  Tight  into  a  different  medium,  or  in  which 
a  pencil  of  light  on  entering  a  refracting 
medium  continues  to  form  a  single  pencil,  and 
to  aflford  a  single  image  of  the  object  from 
which  it  proceeds.  There  are,  however,  a 
multitude  of  substances  which,  either  in  their 
natural  state  or  under  accidental  circumstances, 
exercise  a  peculiar  influence  on  light,  causing 
it,  in  its  passage  through  them,  to  follow  two 
diB^inct  paths,  forming  with  each  other  an 
angle  of  greater  or  less  amount.  Such  sub- 
stances are  called  doublt/  refracting  sid>stancis^ 
and  the  phenomenon  itself  is  called  double 
refraction. 
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The  substances  or  media  which  produce  only 
single  refraction  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
four  following  classes:  1.  Gases  and  vapours. 
2.  Fluids.  3.  Substances  which  have  passed 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  so  rapidly  as 
to  prevent  the  molecules  from  taking  a  regular 
crystalline  arrangement:  for  example,  glass, 
glue,  &c. ;  gums,  resins,  &c.  4.  Crj'stals 
which  belong  to  the  regular  system.  All 
other  substances,  as  the  salts,  precious  stonott, 
crystals  not  belonging  to  the  abovc-namKl 
forms ;  all  bodies  belonging  both  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  which  there  exists 
any  disposition  to  a  regular  arrangement  of  the 
molecules,  as  horn,  mother  of  pearl,  &c.;  ami 
in  general  all  bodies  unequally  coinprt^ss-nl, 
or  which  have  not  the  same  structure  in  all 
drections,  separate  the  light  which  they  refract 
into  two  distinct  pencils,  which  pursue  separate 
courses  and  are  governed  by  totally  different 
laws. 

In  order  to  give  an  i<lea  of  this  remarkaMe 
phenomenon,  let  A 13  CD X  (fig.  2)  be  a  crys- 
tal of  Iceland  spar  (carbonate  Fig.  2. 
of  lime),  having  its  faces  made 
smooth  either  by  cleavage  or  by 
grinding,  and  let  it  be  laid  on 
one  of  its  faces  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  over  a  black  spot 
O;  then,  on  looking  through  tlie 
crystal,  two  spots  will  be  seen,  one  at  0,  and 
the  other  at  E.  On  turning  the  crystal  round 
on  its  axis,  but  always  keeping  the  same  face  on 
the  paper,  one  of  the  images,  0,  will  roiuaiti 
invariable,  while  the  other,  E,  will  appear  to 
describe  a  circle  about  0.  If  instead  of  a  round 
spot  the  obje^it  viewed  be  a  straight  line,  then, 
on  looking  through  the  crj'stal,  a  double  ima^n) 
of  the  line  will  be  seen,  one  passing  through  O, 
and  the  other  through  E.  On  turning  the  crys- 
tal as  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distant? 
between  the  two  lines  varit^s,  but  that  th<y 
always  remain  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  also 
that  in  the  course  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
crystal  about  its  axis  there  are  two  positions  in 
which  the  images  will  coincide,  and  two  othf-r 
positions,  midway  between  the  former,  in  which 
they  will  attain  a  maximum  distance.  These 
phenomena  show  that  a  ray  of  light,  SI,  on 
entering  the  face  of  the  crystal  at  I,  is  sepa- 
rated by  refraction  into  two  pencils,  10  and 
I.E;  and  it  is  found  that  on  emerging  from  the 
crystals  the  two  pencils  make  the  same  anple 
with  the  surface,  and  continue  their  course  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
incident  ray  S  I. 

If  we  cause  a  beam  of  solar  light  to  fjdl  on 
the  crystal,  and  examine  the  paths  of  the  two 
pencils,  it  will  be  found  that  I  0  follows  the 
laws  of  ordinary  refraction,  the  sine  of  inci- 
dence being  to  the  sine  of  refraction  in  a  con- 
stant ratio,  and  the  pencil  continuing  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  incident  ray  and  the 
normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence  ; 
hence  I  0  is  called  the  ordinary  pencil.  But 
I  E  is  found  to  follow  an  entirely  different  lay, 
and  is  therefore  called  tlie  ejatraordinary  pcnciL 
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li;  for  example,  the  iocideiit  ray  S I  is  perpen- 
ditfolar  to  the  face  of  the  orystiil,  the  oidinaiy 
refzaction  doee  not  take  place,  the  angle  of 
incidence  being  zero;  but  in  this  case  the  angle 
of  Rfndion  of  the  extraordinary  pencil,  I  £, 
is  6°  12',  and  it  is  not  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  normal  and  the  incident  ray. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena it  ia  also  found  that  although  a  ray  of 
light  falling  on  the  face  of  the  crystal  is  re- 
fnd«d  generally  into  two  pencils,  there  is  one 
particnUr  direction  in  which  the  incident  ray 
uodeigoes  only  the  ordinary  refraction.  This 
dindion  is  parallel  to  A  X,  the  shorter  axis  of 
the  crystal,  and  is  called  the  axis  of  double  re- 
fraetimt.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  observed  that 
the  aiis  of  double  refraction  of  a  cryutal  is  not 
a  fixed  line,  but  a  determinate  direction  with 
nferenee  to  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  every  line 
panlJel  to  A  X  forming  an  axis  of  double  re- 
fraction. In  aome  crystals  the  extraordinary 
mj  is  refractni  towards  the  axis  A  X,  in  others 
it  ii  refracted  from  it  In  the  first  case  the 
axis  ia  called  a  positive  axis  of  refraction ;  in 
the  second  it  is  called  a  negative  axis. 

In  the  ciTstal  which  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering (Iceland  spar),  there  is  only  one  di- 
rt^ioB  in  which  the  double  refraction  does  nut 
take  place,  but  in  many  other  crystals  there  are 
tTu  directions  which  have  this  property.  In 
rxamining  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction 
ia  a  great  number  of  crystallised  substances, 
^^trD^rid  Brewster  found  that  all  those  crystals 
vhuse  primitive  and  simplest  form  has  only 
o£«  axis  of  figure,  or  one  pre-eminent  line 
tl'out  which  the  figure  is  symmetrical,  have 
<*nly  one  axis  of  double  refraction.  The  pri- 
mirire  forma  which  have  only  one  symmetrical 
diis  of  figure  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  rhomb  with  an  obtuse  summit ;  as 

Iceland  spar,  toarmaline,  quartz,  &c. 

2.  The  rhomb  with  an  acute  summit ;  of 

which  form  are  corundum,  sapphire, 
ruby,  cinnabar,  and  arseniate  of  copper. 

3.  The  recolar  hezahedral  prism ;  as  emerald, 

bety^  arteoiate  of  lead,  &c 

4.  Octahedron  with  square  base ;  as  zircon, 

omde  of  tin,  pruasiate  of  potash,  &c, 

5.  Bight  prism  with  square  base ;  as  arse- 

niate of  potash,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
ke. 

Ia  all  these  forms,  and  in  the  primitive  forms 
to  which  they  belong,  the  line  A  X  is  the  axis 
of  figure  and  of  double  refraction  ;  and  it  is  the 
only  direction  in  which  there  is  no  double 
refraction.     (Brewster's  Cfptics,  p.  149.) 

The-  property  of  possessing  two  axes  of  double 
r-fraction  was  discovered  in  1816  by  Sir  David 
BjTWFtor,  who  found  that  it  belonged  to  all 
«rr>tals,  whether  chemical  bodies  or  mineral 
«Tib*;incfs,  which  are  included  in  the  prismatic 
Bjstem  of  Mohs,  or  whose  primitive  forms  are — 

1.  A  right  prism,  base  a  rectangle. 

2.  A  right  prism,  base  a  rhomb. 

Z.  A  r^t  prism,  base  an  oblique  parallelo- 
gram. 
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4.  Oblique  prism,  base  a  rectangle. 

5.  Oblique  prism,  base  a  rhomb. 

6.  Oblique  prism,  base  an  oblique  parallelo- 

gram. 

7.  Octahedron,  base  a  rectangle. 

8.  Octahedron,  base  a  rhomb. 

In  all  these  forms  there  is  no  axis  about  which 
the  crystal  is  symmetrical. 

In  all  cases  of  crystals  with  two  axes  of 
double  refraction,  both  the  pencils  are  re- 
fracted according  to  the  laws  of  extraordinary 
refraction.  In  a  substance  called  analcime,  Sir 
D.  Brewster  found  that  tlicre  were  several 
planes  along  which  if  the  incident  ray  passes 
it  will  not  suffer  double  refraction,  whatever  be 
the  angle  of  incidence.  £aeh  of  these  planes, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  containing  an 
infinite  number  of  axes  of  double  refraction,  or 
lines  in  which  there  is  no  double  refraction. 
No  other  substance  has  yet  been  found  possess- 
ing the  same  property.     ( Optics,  p.  156.) 

Another  very  remarkable  property  is,  that  in 
crystals  which  hare  only  one  axis  of  double 
refraction  the  axis  has  always  the  same  posi- 
tion, being,  in  fact,  in  all  cases,  the  axis  of 
symmetiy;  but  in  crystals  which  have  two 
axes  of  double  refraction,  the  axes  chaujge  their 
position  according  to  the  colour  of  the  incident 
light.  Sir  John  Horscbel,  to  whom  this  dis- 
covery is  due,  found  that  iti  crystals  of  Kochelle 
salt  Uic  inclination  of  the  two  axes  for  violet 
light  is  56°,  while  for  red  light  it  is  about  76°. 
In  other  crystals,  as  nitre,  the  inclination  of 
the  two  axes  is  greater  for  the  violet  than  for 
the  red  rays ;  but  in  all  cases  the  line  which 
joins  the  extremities  of  the  axes  for  all  the  rays 
is  a  straight  line. 

The  property  of  double  refraction  was  dis- 
covered by  Bartholin,  in  1669,  and  was  first 
explained  by  Huygens  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
propagation  of  light  by  means  of  an  elastic 
medium.  The  phenomena  have  been  studied 
with  great  assiduity  in  modem  times/  and,  in 
fact,  the  investigation  of  their  laws  forms  one 
of  the  principal  parts  of  physical  optics,  and 
has  mainly  contributed  towai^s  the  establish- 
ment of  the  now  generally  received  theory 
of  undulation.  For  the  complete  explanation 
of  all  the  phenomena,  the  undulatory  theory 
requires  two  postulates,  or  assumptions:  1. 
That  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  take  place 
transversily,  or  in  the  direction  perpendicular 
1  to  the  visual  ray ;  and,  2.  That  the  elasticity 
I  of  the  medium  is  unequally  developed  in 
1  the  interior  of  the  refracting  crystal.  The 
first  of  these  assumptions  is  analogous  to 
!the  effect  of  a  blow  given  to  a  cord  tightly 
"  stretched  ;  the  motion  is  communicated  rapid- 
;  ly  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  while  the 
I  vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  that  direc- 
1  tion.  With  respect  to  the  second  assumption, 
the  facts  which  are  known  respecting  the 
constitution  of  crystals  render  it  exceedfingly 
probable,  k  priori.  All  diaphanous  bodies 
which  refract  light  only  in  a  single  direction, 
and  according  to  the  Cartesian  law,  are  found 
to  have  the  same  tenacity  and  the  same  elas- 
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licity  in  all  directions,  and  their  linear  dila- 
tatiuns  by  boat  are  also  the  same ;  but  it  has 
been  established  that  with  respect  to  all  crys- 
tallised substances,  which  possess  the  property 
of  double  refraction,  the  elastic  force  with 
which  they  resist  compression  is  greater  in 
certain  directions  than  in  otiiers,  and  also  that 
the  linear  dilatation  corresponding  to  the  same 
increase  of  temperature  vanes  with  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  measured.  These  facts  prove 
that  the  matter  of  the  crystal  possesses  an 
elasticity  varying  with  the  direction;  and  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  ether  within 
it  must  have  the  same  property.  On  these  two 
assumptions,  namely,  transverse  vibrations,  and 
unequally  developed  elasticity  of  the  medium, 
Fresnel  has  constructed  a  mathematical  theory 
of  double  refraction  from  which  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  have  yet  been  observed  are  de- 
duced as  simple  corollaries.  (Sir  J.  Herschers 
'Treatise  on  Light,' JSncy.  Mi tropol.  lAirf 8 
Mathematical  Tracts,  2nded. ;  Pouillet,  Elimens 
de  Physique.) 

SefiraotlOBf  TeirestriaL  Atmospherical 
refraction  [Rbfraction,  AsTaoNomcAi]  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  whole  atmospnere 
on  a  body  placed  entirely  beyond  it ;  but  as 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  varies  with  the 
height,  it  is  evident  that  the  apparent  place  of 
any  object  placed  on  a  different  level  from  that 
of  the  observer  must  be  affected  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  refraction.  Whether  the 
rays  of  light  come  from  a  more  elevated 
object  and  consequently  pass  from  a  rarer  into 
a  denser  medium,  or  from  an  object  depressed 
below  the  horizon  of  the  observer  and  con- 
sequently pass  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  me- 
dium, they  are  equally  bent  downwards,  and 
thus  the  apparent  place  of  the  object  is 
raised.  This  refraction  between  terrestrial 
objects  is  called  terrestrial  refraction  ;  and  as 
the  density  of  the  air  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  liable  to  great  irregularities  from 
being  irregularly  heated,  its  effects  give  rise 
to  many  very  remarkable  phenomena.  Among 
these  are  Ix>omino  or  Mirage,  the  Fata 
Morgana,  and  the  occasional  appearance 
above  the  horizon  of  distant  objects  which 
Sn  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere  are 
invisible.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  surface  of  water,  or  of  a  building,  or  of  the 
earth  itself,  a  distant  object  appears  to  be 
depressed  instead  of  being  elevated;  and 
occasionally  it  is  at  once  both  depressed  and 
elevated,  so  as  to  app<'ar  double,  in  which  case 
one  of  the  images  is  generally  seen  in  an 
inverted  position,  as  if  a  reflexion  had  taken 

Slace.  In  very  exact  observations,  as  in  geo- 
etical  surveys,  it  is  foiind  that  the  refraction 
is  not  always  confined  to  the  same  vertical 
plane,  but  sometimes  produces  a  deviation 
amounting  to  a  few  seconds  laterally. 

Reflracttre  Power,  In  Optics,  the  degree 

to  which  a  diaphanous  body  deflects  a  ray  of 

light  which  passes  through  it.    For  the  mea- 

fure  of  this  influence  modem  writers  generally 
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I  adopt  the  square  of  the  index  of  refraction  di- 

j  minished  by  unity,  or  «'— 1,  where  n  dwiofts 

the  principal  index  of  refraction.  [Retractiox.] 

Some  modern  authors  employ  the  phrase 
absolute  refractive  poioer  to  denote  the  ratio  of 
the  refractive  power  of  a  substance  {na  above 
defined)  to  its  density ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
ratio  («*-l)  :  D,  where  D  stands  for  the 
density  of  the  body. 

The  French  authors  use  the  term  pmssanee 
rifractive  to  denote  the  refractive  power,  or  the 
number  n*  —  1,  while  they  express  the  ahsoltift 
refractive  powir,  or  the  ratio  («•  — 1):D,  by 
the  term  pouvoir  refringent.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  different  names  for  the  two  things, 
which  are  totally  different^  at  least  in  their 
numerical  measures.  Thus  hydrogen  gnshas 
a  smaller  index  of  refraction,  and  consequently 
a  smaller  refractive  power,  than  any  other 
substance;  but  its  absolute  refractive  jxjvrr, 
or  pouvoir  refringent,  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  substance.  ( For  a  table  of  the  vahu's 
of  the  ratio  (7i'-l):D  for  a  considerallc 
number  of  different  substances,  sec  Brewster's 
'Optics,*  Cabinet  Cj^doptsdia.) 

Seflractor.  The  name  generally  given  to 
the  refracting  telescope.     [Telkscopr] 

Xefk*actoi7  Minerals.  Such  minerals  as 
can  bear  exposure  to  great  heat  without  change 
or  injury.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
Mica,  Graphite  or  Plumbago,  Steatite  or 
Soapstone,  Pot  stone,  Pyrallolite,  Fire-clay, 
some  kinds  of  sandstone,  &c. 

Reflratn  (Fr.  refrein).  The  burden  of  a 
song,  &c.     [BouRDOx.] 

SefirangribllItT'  (Lat.  re,  and  frane:o,  / 
break).  In  Optics,  the  disposition  of  the  rays 
of  light  to  be  refracted  or  bent  in  passing 
obliquely  from  one  transparent  medium  into 
another.  The  term  is  chiefly  used  to  denote 
the  degree  of  that  disposition  possessecl  by 
the  differently  coloured  rays.  [Hefbaction; 
Spbctbuv.] 

Sefresber.  In  Law,  an  additional  fee 
paid  to  counsel  when  a  cause  is  not  hranl  ia 
the  term  for  which  it  was  originally  set  down. 

Refirefthment  Bouses.  In  I^w,  houses 
kept  open  at  night  for  public  refreshment  or 
entertainment,  but  not  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
beer,  cider,  wine  or  spirits.  They  are  phiced 
under  special  regulations  by  stat.  23  Vict 
c.  27  and  subsequent  Acts. 

Seflrifferator  (Lat.  refrigero,  I  make  cool). 
A  terra  sometimes  applieil  to  a  sj'stem  of  pipes 
contained  in  tanks  of  cold  water,  and  used  fur 
the  cooling  of  large  quantities  of  liquids,  which 
are  made  to  circulate  through  the  pipes.  More 
usually,  however,  the  word  is  usea  as  synony- 
mous with  CONDENSBB. 

Xeftig-e,  Cities  of.  Six  cities  mentioned 
in  the  Pentateuch  as  appointed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  those  who  had  caused  the  accidental 
death  of  anyone.  It  is  stated  that  if  a  de- 
liberate murderer  should  flee  to  one  of  these 
cities,  the  elders  of  the  city  are  to  deliver  him 
'into  the  hands  of  the  avenger  of  blood.' 
(Deut.  xix. ;  Josh,  xx.) 
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SeAiree.    A  name  which  has  been  given 
inJiscriminately  to    persona    who   flee    from  ^ 
religious  or  political  persecution  in  their  own  ' 
coantry,  and  take  refuge  in  another.    It  was 
oriidnally  applied  to  the  French  Protestants 
(refogife)  who  found  an  asylum  in  this  country  ' 
and  in  others  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict ' 
of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  | 

BegiiUa  (Lat.  royal  things).     In  English 
Heraldry,  the  royal  insignia,  crowns,  sceptres, 
dobes,  crosses,  £cc  used  at  tlie  coronation : , 
also  the  crown  jewels. 

Rbgalia.  In  Politics,  the  privileges,  pre-  ^ 
rogative,  and  right  of  property,  belonging  in  . 
Tirtae  of  office  to  the  sovereign  of  a  state. 
The  latter  class  of  objects  are  most  commonly 
ttTmed  rfffalia  minora,  as,  in  some  countries, 
waifs,  strays,  and  newly-formed  land,  &c. ;  in 
Kogland,  forfeitures,  &c, ;  while  the  former 
are  known  bj  the  epithet  majora. 

Scgalia  of  tbe  Clmroli.  The  privileges 
which  have  been  conceded  to  it  by  kings; 
sometimes  the  patrimony  of  a  church. 

Sofardan*  (Fr.).  In  Heraldry,  literally 
fookmg  hekind;  applied  to  any  animal  whose 
face  is  turned  towards  the  tail  in  an  attitude  of 
Ti3:ilance. 

Reoasdaxt.  In  Law,  a  villein  regardant 
was  probably  so  called  because  annexed  to  a 
manor  regarding  or  relating  to  it. 

Segarder.  The  obsolete  title  of  an  of- 
ficer wh««  duty  it  was  to  overlook  a  forest. 

[RiXOEB.] 

Xegatta  (Ital.).  A  word  used  originally 
bv  the  Venetians  to  signify  a  grand  fete,  in 
which  the  gondoliers  contested  for  superiority 
in  rowing  their  gondolas;  but  the  term  has 
been  adopted  into  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  in  which  it  signifies  a  brilliant  species 
of  boat  race. 

Begel  or  WtigeiL  A  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitade,  in  the  left  heel  of  the  constellation 
Orion. 

XeffeaeratliiirVanwee.  A  furnace  lately 
introduced,  which  acts  by  causing  the  products 
of  combustion,  on  their  way  to  the  stack  or 
chimney,  to  pass  over  an  extended  surface  of 
bridle,  metal,  or  other  suitable  material,  capable 
of  retaining  heat,  which  afterwards  serves  to 
heat  the  atmospheric  air,  or  otlier  materials  of 
combustion,  in  such  manner  that  the  cold 
air  is  first  brought  into  contact  with  the 
more  intensely  heated  portions,  until  it  finally 
passes  the  surfaces  nearest  the  place  of  com- 
Irtistion,  which  are  consequently  heated  to  the 
highest  point.  Usually  four  chambers  filled 
with  firebrick  are  employed,  one  pair  re- 
ceiving the  waste  heat  while  the  other  pair, 
provioasly  heated,  are  giving  up  their  acquired 
heut  to  the  gaseous  fuel  and  to  the  air  required 
for  boming  it.  The  direction  of  the  currents 
is  changed  by  a  simple  system  of  reversing 
valves.  The  regenerative  furnaces  are  largely 
applied  in  the  operations  of  the  glass  blower 
and  plate-glass  maker,  in  the  pottery  and  por- 
^lam  factories,  also  in  puddling  and  welding 
iron,  and  cast-steel  melting.    Attempts  have 
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been  made  to  introduce  them  in  gas-works,  and 
they  appear  to  be  very  successful  in  all  cases 
where  intense  heat  combined  with  a  regularity 
of  draught  is  attjiinable.  The  best  description 
of  this  kind  of  furnace  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Siemens'  patent ;  and  the  Practical  Mechanic's 
Journal  for  October  1,  1864,  contains  a  good 
account  of  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  burning  of  bricks. 

Regeneration  (Lat.  regeneratio).  In 
Theology,  this  term  is  used  to  denote  the  new 
birth  of  man  unto  righteousness,  following  on 
the  abolition  of  the  original  corruption  of  his 
nature.  Similar  language  was  used  respecting 
the  admission  of  proselytes  to  the  privilege 
of  Judaism:  so,  also,  in  other  religions.  The 
Sanscrit  name  for  a  Brahman  is  said  to  sig- 
nify twice  liom  ;  and  TertuUian  says  that  the 
heathens  used  baptism  in  their  mysteries,  in 
regentrationem. 

Regrent  (Lat.  rego,  T  gowm).  The  person 
who  exercises  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  during 
the  absence,  incapacity,  or  minority  of  the 
latter.  In  most  hereditary  governments  tho 
maxim  is,  that  this  office  belongs  to  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  sovereign  capable  of  undertaking 
it ;  but  this  rule  is  subject  to  many  limitations. 
The  kings  of  France  exercised  at  various  pe- 
riods the  power  of  fixing,  by  ordinance  or  will, 
the  regency,  in  case  of  their  decease  leaving 
issue  under  age;  and  also  the  period  of  their 
son's  majority.  Nevertheless,  these  wills  have 
been  at  various  times  disregarded  in  favour  of 
what  was  esteemed  the  principle  of  the  mon- 
archy. Thus,  the  testament  of  Louis  XIII.,  by 
which  he  declared  his  wife  future  regent,  but 
limited  her  power  in  the  essential  prerogative  ol 
the  choice  of  a  council,  was  set  aside  as  to  this 
limitation,  and  she  was  appointed  regent  with 
full  prerogatives.  The  testament  of  Louis  XIV., 
as  to  a  regency  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV., 
was  set  aside  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  imme- 
diately after  his  death.  In  England,  the  right 
to  appoint  the  regent  is  now  fully  recognised 
to  belong  to  parliament ;  although,  in  1788,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  illness  of  George  III., 
much  disciission  took  place  as  to  the  absolute 
right  which  some  supposed  to  inhere  in  the  heir 
apparent. 

Segrent  Masters  or  Se^ents.  In  the 
English  Universities,  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  usages  of  tho  university  of  Paris. 
In  that  institution  graduates  in  the  faculties, 
within  a  certain  period  after  their  degree,  had 
the  privilege,  which  they  were  bound  to  ex- 
ercise, of  giving  public  lectures  (docendi,  le- 
gend i,  regendi  scholas).  The  same  custom  was 
adopted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  although 
the  regent  masters  were  at  an  early  period 
succeeded  in  the  performance  of  this  office  by 
the  established  professors.  [Mastkb  of  Arts.] 
Regicide  (Lat.  rex,  king,  and  csedo,  /  kill). 
The  offence  of  slaying  a  king  or  other  sovereign. 
Tho  early  Greek  republics,  unacciistomed  to 
the  legitimate  rule  of  monarchs,  saw,  in  the 
occasional  subjugation  which  they  underwent 
from  successful  partisans,  a  mere  usurpation. 
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or  tyranny;  and  tyrannicide  was  with  them 
only  the  slaying  of  a  public  enemy.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  made  a  wide  distinction  between 
hereditary  sovereigns,  whether  constitutional 
or  despotic,  and  those  who  had  risen  to  abso- 
lute power  by  subverting  an  existing  free  con- 
stitution. With  them  the  former  was  an  object 
of  respect,  and  was  regarded  as  having  a  right 
to  the  obedience  of  his  subjects;  the  latter 
was  in  their  eyes  simply  as  a  wild  beast  who 
had  burst  into  the  fold  of  civil  society,  and 
whom  every  citizen  was  bound  by  whatever 
means  to  destroy.  (Arnold,  History  of  Home, 
i.  476.)  The  hatred  which  grew  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  Roman  people  to  the  royal  name 
and  authority  made  them  regard  tlie  acts  as- 
signed by  tradition  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Brutus,  even  to  the  latest  days  of  the  republic, 
and  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
as  virtuous  and  honourable.  Hence  arose  a 
perverted  morality  on  this  peculiar  subject, 
which  continues  to  prevail,  more  or  less,  even 
to  the  present  day,  as  false  in  logic  as  con- 
trary to  the  plain  rules  of  conscience;  for 
it  is  obvious  that,  to  each  individual,  any 
wealthy  or  powerful  oppressor,  who  commits 
injuries  against  him  and  his  friends  for 
which  the  law  can  give  no  redress,  is  just  as 
fair  a  subject  for  illegal  vengeance  as  a  king 
to  any  member  of  the  community.  Yet  no  one 
ever  sought  seriously  to  set  up  the  right  of 
assassination  in  such  cases ;  as  Buchanan,  Lan- 
guet,  Mariana,  and  others  have  done  in  that 
of  kings.  English  history  has  three  notorious 
instances  of  kings  (Edward  II.,  Kichard  IL, 
and  Edward  V.)  murdered  by  powerful  and 
rebellious  subjects.  In  France,  Henry  III.  and 
IV.  both  fell  by  the  hands  of  Eoman  Catholic 
zejilots.  But  the  savage  execution  of  Eavaillac 
did  not  deter  Damien,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
from  attempting  the  same  offence  from  the  same 
moti  ves.  The  murder  of  the  due  de  Berri,  and  the 
repeated  attempts  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe, 
from  political  enthusiasm,  together  with  well- 
known  recent  instances,  show  but  too  plainly 
that  the  morbid  passions  which  actuated  these 
celebrated  assassins  have  but  taken  in  modern 
times  another  direction.  The  murder  of  Gus- 
tavus,  king  of  Sweden,  by  Ankarstrom,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  deliberate  instance  of  this 
crime  on  record ;  for  the  criminal,  though  ran- 
corous and  determined,  was  no  zealot.  It 
must  be  added,  that  the  application  of  the  term 
reaicide  to  the  members  of  the  commission 
which  sat  in  judgment  on  Charles  I.,  and  to  the 
majority  of  the  convention  which  condemned 
Louis  XVI.,  is  a  violation  of  that  moral  sense 
which  judges  unerringly  of  actions ;  whatever 
the  character  of  their  conduct  might  be,  it  was 
altogether  different  from  assassination  ;  and  to 
confound  Vane  or  Carnot  with  Ravaillac  and 
Fieschi,  under  a  similar  designation,  can  serve 
no  ends  but  those  of  temporary  party  malice. 
By  the  law  of  some  continental  countries, 
regicide  is  punished  as  PiLiuiiciDE.  (HaUam, 
Literary  History,  part  ii.  eh.  iv.  §§  29-40,  and 
part  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  2.) 
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ReglABvliim  (Lat.  the  king's  flighC),  A 
festival  celebrated  by  the  Homans  to  comme- 
morate the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  institution 
of  this  feast  has  anything  to  do  with  the  flight 
of  Tarquin ;  and  the  symbolical  flight  of  the  rvjc 
sacrorum  from  the  Comitiom  after  performing 
his  sacrifice  has  been  alleged  as  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  the  tradition. 

Sediment  (Lat.  rego,  /  rule:  the  Latin 
regimentum,  like  regimen,  denoted  rule  or  ai<- 
thority,  and  the  word  was  used  in  this  sense 
by  Knox  when  he  denounced  the  'monstrous 
regiment  of  women').  A  body  of  troops  con- 
sisting (if  infantry)  of  one  or  more  battalions 
or  (if  cavalry)  of  several  squadrons,  under  the 
command  of  a  coloneL  The  royal  regiment  of 
artillery  consists  of  thirty-one  brigades,  six  of 
which  are  horse  brigades.  The  British  army 
consists  at  prese|it  (1866)  of  three  regiments  of 
life  and  horse  guaixls ;  twenty-eight  regiments 
of  cavalry,  of  wliich  ten  are  dragoons,  thirt<»en 
hussars,  and  five  lancers ;  threere^ments  of  fo^t 
guards,  divided  into  the  Grenadier  guards,  the 
Scots  fusiliers,  and  the  Coldstream  guards ;  and 
'  one  hundred  and  nine  regiments  of  infantry 
exclusive  of  the  rifle  brigade,  besides  ten  colo- 
nial regiments  and  corps,  the  native  troops 
in  India,  artillery,  engineers,  military  tniin, 
marines,  &c.  Many  of  the  regiments  in  the 
British  arm^  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  counties  or  districts  where  the  men  were 
originally  enlisted.  Thus  the  3rd  regiment  is 
called  the  East  Kent  regiment;  the  6th  the 
Royal  Warwickshire,  &c.  &c  No  nde  is 
established  with  regard  to  the  number  of  men 
of  which  a  regiment  should  consist :  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  this  point  is 
settled  either  by  the  exigencies  of  service  in 
time  of  war,  or  the  principles  of  economy  in 
time  of  peace.  [Abut  ;  Abtilleqv  ;  Cavaxby  ; 
Infanthy.] 

Serin.    In  Mythology.     [Sigitrdb.] 

Mei[iBteirt  Ziord«  or  Xiord  Clerk  Segis- 
ter,  A  Scottish  officer  of  state,  who  has  tha 
custody  of  the  archives ;  heuce  also  termed 
custos  rohdorum.  He  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal clerk  of  the  kingdom,  from  whom  other 
clerks  derived  their  authority.  The  of!i<*e 
since  1777  has  been  held  for  life.  It  is 
now  merely  honorary,  the  salary  having  been 
abolished  in  1861,  and  the  duties  being  per- 
formed by  the  registrar-general  and  depute 
clerk  register. 

SeiriAtrar  (Low  Lat.  registrarius)  The 
keeper  of  a  registry.  Many  officers  with  this 
title  exercise  different  functions  in  the  Courts 
of  Bankruptcy,  Chancery,  &c 

SegrUtration  of  Title  to  land.  [Tituz.] 

UegiMtrj  of  Birtbs,  Karrlayes,  aaA 
Heaths.  Down  to  the  year  1836,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defects  of  the  system  of  regis- 
tration, no  complete  or  accurate  information 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  number  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  throughout  England ; 
but  at  that  period  the  need  of  a  better  systeia 
was  admitted,  and  the  change  was  finally  ac- 
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complished  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  86. 
[MoBTALiTT,  Bills  of.] 

This  Act,  pttflgfld  in  pursuance  of  the  recom> 
meD<Lition  of  a  committee  of  the  HouBe  of 
(.ommfDB  on  parochial  registers  (1833),  em- 
l<Klie8  a  plan  for  the  effectual  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England  and 
Viles.  Togire  uniformity  to  the  system,  it  is 
condufted  nuder  the  superintendence  of  an 
officer  n^dent  in  London;  and  there  also  a 
C'-ntral  place  of  deposit  is  provided  for  certified 
Copies  of  all  parochial  registers,  with  ready 
lu^ns  of  finding  any  entry  in  them.  It  is 
provided  that  in  every  case  of  birth  the  fol- 
low ng  drcamstances  shall  be  recorded:  vi^. 
tb*"  tiio«  and  place  of  birth  ;  the  name  (if  any) 
all  i  sex  of  child  ;  name  and  surname  of  father ; 
Came  and  maiden  surname  of  mother ;  rank 
t:  profession  of  father;  the  signature,  de- 
>'Hptfoa,  and  residence  of  the  informant;  and 
alju  the  baptismal  name  of  child,  if  added  after 
^vi''tratioD  of  birth.  In  every  case  of  death 
t^i*;  rt-gister  is  to  record  the  time  and  place  of 
dt-ath;  the  name  and  surname,  sex,  age,  and 
rank  or  profession  of  the  deceased  ;  the  cause 
t'f  dfntk;  and  the  signature,  description,  and 
r.  vd<-ace  of  the  informant  In  all  cases  the 
♦  ntri»«  must  be  signed  by  the  informant,  and 
also  bj  the  registrar,  who  discharges  this  duty 
witbiQt  any  immediate  expense  to  the  parties 
r^jiiiring  registration,  his  remuneration  being 
d-rired  from  moderate  fees  paid  out  of  the 
I^rs  rates.  The  insertion  of  the  cause  of 
'^>l!h,  along  with  the  period  of  death,  and 
*J^ie  rpsidence.  sex,  age,  and  occupation  of  the 
d-rised,  will,  in  time,  afford  data  of  the 
i^'iK^t  importance  to  medical  science,  and  to' 
til*'  irappovement  of  vital  statistics. 

The  central  office  in  London  for  the  deposit 
«f  Certified  copies  of  registers,  and  the  general 
puyrvision  and  conduct  of  the  business  of 
'•^ji-st ration,  is  called  the  General  Register 
^•ffice.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  registrar- 
C*^*Tal  appointed  under  the  great  seal,  having 
uadir  him  an  assistant  registrar,  chief  clerk, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  subordinate  clerks. 
Fnim  this  oflice  comnnunications  emanate  to  all 
Pil*rintending  registrars,  registrars  of  births 
4ni  dfaths^  and  registrars  of  marriages,  who 
*U  a<t  within  their  respective  districts  under 
the  directions  of  the  registrar-general,  in  whom 
is  Tested  the  power  of  dismissal. 

Th^re  are  upwards  of  600  superintendent 
'♦ji^rars,  who  may  each  appoint  a  deputy, 
^h  the  approval  of  the  registrar-general. 
Kj«-h  superintendent  registrar  serves  within 
'"•"  district  to  which  he  is  appointed,  which 
t  a;!rj?r8  one  or  more  registrar's  districts. 

Tjere  are  upwards  of  2,000  registrars  of 
litiiA  and  deaths,  who  may  each  appoint  a 
'";  ufy.  with  the  approval  of  the  guardians,  or 
■'f  tl)4*  poor  law  commissioners.  £ich  registrar 
>  .vj.p.jinted  to  some  one  of  the  n^strars'  dis- 
'^t.4,  into  which  the  whole  of  England  and 
^  '!'«  has  been  divided ;  and  he  must  reside 
*'''  •hat  district  and  register  aU  births  and 
<i'-tU  that  occur  in  it. 
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Marriages  are  registered,  1st.,  By  clergymen 
of  the  established  church,  of  whom  about 
12,000  have  been  furnished  with  books  for  this 
purpose.  2nd]y,  By  registrars  of  marriages, 
of  whom  there  were,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1850,  about  1.000:  these  last  are  appointed 
by  the  superintendent  registrars,  and  register 
marriages  solemnised  in  their  presence  in  re- 
gistered places  of  worship,  or  in  the  super- 
intendent registrar's  office.  3rdly,  By  the 
registering  officers  of  Quakers.  And  4thly, 
By  the  secretaries  of  synagogues. 

The  clergymen  and  the  various  officers, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  15,000,  to  whom  the 
business  of  registration  is  committed,  are  bound 
to  make  quarterly  deliveries  of  certified  copies 
of  all  entries  in  their  respective  registers  during 
the  previous  quarter,  to  the  superintendent  re- 
gistrars of  the  district  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belong;  and  these  certified  copies  are 
transmitted  by  the  superintendent  registrars  to 
the  registrar-general.  The  certified  copies  are 
made  on  separate  leaves  of  paper  of  a  uni- 
form size  and  peculiar  texture,  having  a  distin- 
guishing water-mark.  On  being  received  at  the 
general  register  office  in  London  (whither  they 
are  sent  by  post),  they  are  carefully  examined ; 
and  any  defects,  which  may  be  noted,  are  made 
the  subject  of  communication  with  the  person 
from  whom  the  defective  copy  came,  and  who 
is  required  either  to  furnish  another  copy  or 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  They  are  then 
arranged,  paged,  and  inserted  in  books  for 
reference. 

Alj^habetical  indexes  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  are  prepared  and  kept  in  the  general 
register  office ;  and  any  person,  on  payment  of 
1«.,  may  search  these  indexes  for  any  entry,  and 
on  finding  it,  may,  if  he  wish,  obtain,  for  is.  6d., 
a  stamped  copy  of  such  entry,  which  will  be 
'  received  as  evidence  of  the  birth,  death,  or 
marriage  to  which  the  same  relates,  without 
any  further  or  other  proof  of  such  entry.' 
There  are  separate  alphabetical  indexes  for  the 
births,  the  deaths,  and  the  marriages  in  each 
quarter.  The  registrar-general  is  bound  to 
furnish,  once  a  year,  to  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state  a  general  abstract  account 
of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  registered 
during  the  foregoing  year,  to  be  laid  before 
parliament.  The  first  of  these  was  prepared  in 
1838.  They  have  since  been  continued  with 
various  improvements;  and  in  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  the  sound,  accurate,  and  judicious  in- 
formation  which  they  embody,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  {Stat,  of  the  Brit  Empire, 
vol.  i.  pp.  410-430.) 

The  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  86  does  not  extend 
to  Scotland  or  Ireknd,  but  similar  provisions 
have  been  recently  enacted  for  both  these  por- 
tions of  the  empire  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  81,  26  &  27 
I  Vict.  c.  11,  c  90,  for  Ireland;  17  &  18  Vict, 
c.  80  &c.  for  Scotland). 

Seffijitryof  Beedft.    In  Law.    In  England 

;  conveyances  (including  wills)  of  land  situate  in 

j  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  or  in  Middlesex 

must  be  registered  according  to  the  provisions 
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of  certain  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  This  docs 
not  extend  to  copyhold  esfcites,  or  to  leasee  not 
exceeding  twenty-one  years  in  possession.  The 
intention  of  the  registry  was  to  give  notice,  to 
purchasers,  of  incumbrances  existing  on  estates ; 
but  its  value,  in  this  respect,  is  materially 
lessened  by  the  prevalence  of  the  equitable 
doctrine  of  notice  ;  namely,  that  where  a  party 
is,  either  actually  or  constructively,  aware  of 
incumbrances  not  registered,  he  is  bound  by 
such  knowledge.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
in  most  of  the  colonies,  if  not  in  all,  there  is  a 
general  system  of  registry,  and  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  to  induce 
parliament  to  establish  a  simikr  system  for 
the  whole  of  England. 

Seffijitrj  of  Slitps.    [Ships,  Keoistrt  of.] 

M^gUtrj  of  Title.    [Titlb.] 

Beffimn  nonnm  (Lat  royal  gift).  An 
annual  grant  of  public  monev  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  Ireland. 
It  was  instituted  by  William  III.  in  1690,  and 
remodelled  in  1790.  The  stipends  are  paid 
to  ministers  both  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and 
the  Seceding  Synod. 

Soffiofl  ProfSMMMT.  The  name  given  to 
those  professors  in  the  English  universities 
whose  chairs  were  founded  by  Henry  VIIL 
In  the  Scotch  universities,  in  which  the  pa- 
tronage of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  chairs 
is  vested  in  the  civil  bodies,  those  professors 
are  called  regius  professors  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  crown. 

Begrlet  (Fr.).    In  Architecture.     [Fillet.] 

Reolbt.  In  Printing,  a  sort  of  furniture  of 
an  equal  thickness  throughout  its  length,  and 
of  quadrat  height.  The  length  is  three  feet-, 
and  the  thickness  that  of  the  various  sizes  of 
types. 

B«gma  (Gr.  ^^/ao,  a  fracture).  One  of  the 
terms  applied  to  a  tricoccous  fruit,  like  that  of 
the  Castor-oil  plant  and  the  Euphorbias. 

Reffrattnsr.    [Fobestallino.] 

Resression  (Lat.  regressio,  a  going  bacJc- 
wards).  In  Astronomy,  the  regressiofi  of  tJic 
moon's  nodes  is  the  motion  of  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  orbit  of  the  moon  with  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  retrograde,  or  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  signs.  This  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the 
lunar  orbit  takes  place  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity, the  whole  revolution  being  accomplished 
in  about  eighteen  and  a  half  years.  The  nodes 
of  the  planetary  orbits  also  regress  on  the 
ecliptic ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  the  re- 
gression is  extremely  slow,  that  of  the  nodes 
of  Mercury,  which  is  the  most  rapid,  amounting 
only  to  about  42  seconds  of  a  degree  in  a  solar 
year.     [Nodb  ;  Planet.] 

SerresBlon,  Bdgre  of:  [Cuspidal  Edoe  ; 
Edge  of  Eeqrbssion.] 

Re§ralar  (Lat  regularis,  according  to  rtde). 
In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  flowers  which 
have  all  the  parts  of  each  series  of  a  similar 
form  and  size.  Thus  the  Buttercup  is  regular, 
while  the  allied  Larkspur  is  irregular. 

Regular  Clernr.    [Reouijlbs.] 

Beirolar  Polyron.  In  Geometry,  a  plane 
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rectilineal  figure  with  equal  angles  and  sides. 
[Polygon.]  It  is  always  possible  to  de- 
scribe a  circle  whoso  circumference  shall  pass 
through  all  its  comers  or  touch  all  its  si-les. 

i Inscribed  and  Cibcumscribed  Fiourks.] 
f  a  be  the  side  of  a  regular  polygon  of  n 
sides,  then  the  radii  of  its  circumscribed  and 
inscribed  circles  are,  respectively, 


and 


2  sin  -         2  tan  - 
n  n 


a* 
and  its  area  is   r-  ' 


tan 


XofQlar  Polyhedron.  In  Geometry,  a 
polyhedron  whose  faces  are  all  equal  and 
similar  regular  polygons.  There  are  only  fire 
such  solids,  and  these,  from  their  discoverer 
Plato,  are  sometimes  called  also  the  Platokic 
Bodies.  [Polyhedron.]  If  n  be  the  number 
of  sides,  each  equal  to  a,  which  form  each  face, 
and  m  the  number  of  plane  angles  which  meet  at 
each  corner  of  the  regular  polyhedron,  then  the 
inclination  B  of  any  two  ac^acent  faces  is  given 
by  the  formula — 

sms— » 

sin   — 
n 

the  radius  of  the  inscribed  sphere  is  equal  \a 

tan- 
a 2 

^tan* 
n 

and  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  sphere  ia 
equal  to 

?  tan  i  tan  I. 
2         2m 

The  area  of  the  surface  is,  of  course,  easily 
found  from  that  of  one  face  [Regular  Poly- 
gon], and  the  volume  of  the  solid  from  that  of 
the  pyramid  having  one  of  the  faces  for  its 
base,  and  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  sphere  for 
its  altitude. 

Besides  the  five  regular  polyhedrons  of 
Plato,  there  are  the  semi-regular  ones  of  Ar- 
chimedes, for  an  account  of  which  see  Poly- 
hedron. 

Sogulars.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Churt'h, 
those  who  profess  and  follow  a  certain  rule  of 
life,  and  observe  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  Hence  monks  in  holy 
orders  constituted  the  body  of  the  regular 
clergy,  as  distinguished  from  the  seculars,  or 
clergy  who  were  not  under  vows. 

Soffvlator.  In  Machinery,  a  general  name 
for  any  contrivance  of  which  the  object  is  to 
produce  the  uniform  movement  of  machines. 
The  regulators  most  commonly  applied  are  the 
Fly  and  the  Governor,  for  wmch  see  th« 
respective  terms. 
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Tke  reguhior  of  a  tDcteh  is  the  spiral  spring  | 
atucfaed  to  the  balance.    This  ingenious  con-  | 
trirsnce,  the  inyention  of  Hooke,  has  contri- 
baud  as  nnch  to  the  improTement  of  watches 
u  the  pendulum  to  the  improvement  of  clocks.  | 

Ifl  a  paper  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  tke 
Uoyai  Attrtmomieal  Society^  toI.  xi.,  the  pre- 
fr-nt  Astronomer  Royal  has  inyestigated  the 
m&thematieal  problem  of  the  motion  of  the 
rrjnbtor  applied  to  the  clock-work  by  which 
motion  is  giren  to  laige  equatorial  telescopes. 
iw  this  purpose  absolute  uniformity  of  motion 
is  of  reiy  great  importance.  The  construction 
nfioally  adopted,  in  this  country  at  least, 
depends  OD  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the 
gurenor  of  the  steam  engine.  Two  balls 
iRupnided  from  the  u]pper  part  of  a  rertical 
axis  by  rods  of  a  certain  length,  are  made  to 
expand  by  the  rotatory  velocity  of  the  axis ;  and 
wliro  the  expansion  reaches  a  certain  limit,  a 
lerer  is  pressed  against  some  revolving  part, 
a  friction  being  thus  produced  which  immedi- 
ately dieeks  the  Telocity.  Now  the  uniformity 
of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  spindle  depencU 
opoD  the  assumption,  that  if  upon  the  whole 
the  retarding  forces  are  equal  to  the  aocele- 
rAti&g  forces,  the  balls  will  move  in  a  circle, 
and  ia  no  other  curve.  But  this  assumption 
is  incorrect ;  for  the  balls  may  move  in  a 
ounre  differing  insensibly  from  a  circle ;  and, 
io  some  instances,  Mr.  Airy  observed  the  balls 
to  revolve  in  an  ellipse  of  considerable  eccen- 
tricity. When  this  takes  place,  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  spindle  becomes  exceedingly 
variable.  This  injurious  effect  may  be  partly 
counteracted  by  oonstructbg  the  apparatus  so 
that  the  revolutions  shall  be  either  very  slow 
or  Tety  quick:  the  former  method  has  the 
cffixt  of  giving  greater  smoothness  of  motion, 
bat  the  second  insures  more  completely  that 
the  object  observed  shall  remain  steady  in  the 
fidd  of  the  telescope. 

IsgwlM  (Lat).  In  Chemistry.  The  old 
chemists  designated  by  this  term  several  of 
the  brittle  or  inferior  metals  when  freed  from 
impmrities  and  obtained  in  their  metallic  state. 
Thus  they  speak  of  reguluB  of  antimony^  of 
&u«HiA,  &e.  The  term  is  now  often  used  by 
inetallugists  to  denote  the  metallic  button 
which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  assay 
crucible. 

There  is  still,  however,  considerable  confusion 
in  Uie  use  of  this  term ;  thus  German  assayers 
ve  it  in  the  sense  just  given,  whereas  in 
England  it  usually  signifies  a  mass  of  sul- 
l^des,  and  especially  of  copper,  taich  as  is  got 
u  the  eonoentration  of  poor  copper  ores  by 
favioo. 

Bsfmf,  The  name  given  to  the  cotton  soil 
ef  India,  which  eactends  over  at  least  one  third 
rart  of  Southern  India,  and  ranges  northwards 
To  some  distance.  It  chiefly  characterises 
'1m  hi|^  plateaux  of  the  Deocan,  covering 
'^e  nearly  level  plains  of  that  district.  Its 
^ov  is  bluish-black,  greenish,  or  dark  grey. 
1'  forms  a  paste  with  water,  and  has  a 
diTey  odour  when  breathd  on.  It  absorbs 
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moisture  rapidly,  and  drie4f  into  a  powder  in 
hot  weather.  Its  thickness  varies  from  three 
to  twenty  feet,  and  it  may  be  cultivated  year 
after  year  without  manure,  almost  without 
husbandry,  and  with  very  rare  fallows.  It  con- 
sists of  about  60  per  cent,  silica,  20  per  cent, 
alumina,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  The  quantity  of  organic 
matter  is  smalL 

BehabUitAtloii  (a  word  coined  from  Lat. 
re,  and  habilis,  «c/iw,  in  the  sense  of  resto- 
ration to  vigour).  In  Foreign  Criminal  Law, 
the  reinstatement  of  a  criminal  in  his  personal 
rights,  which  he  has  lost  by  a  judicial  sentence. 
Thus,  in  Scotland,  a  pardon  from  the  king  is 
said  to  rehabilitate  a  witness  labouring  under 
infamia  Juris.  In  France,  persons  condemned 
to  imprisonment  or  compulsory  labour  may 
demand  their  rehabilitation  five  years  after  the 
expiration  of  their  penalty. 

Reliearsal.  The  recital  in  private  of  any 
dramatic  work,  previously  to  public  exhibition. 

Betdisratli  (Ger.  council  of  the  empire). 
Under  the  old  constitutions  of  the  German 
empire,  the  reichshofrath  was  a  council  of  state, 
charged  with  important  judicial  functions. 
[AuLio  Council.]  In  the  Austrian  empire,  the 
reichsrath  answered  to  the  senate  in  France, 
and  aided  the  sovereign  in  the  administration 
of  the  empire.  But  by  imperial  patent  of 
March  1860,  the  emperor  reconstituted  this 
body  by  adding  to  the  original  or  narrow 
reichsrath  (consisting  of  eighty  members)  other 
representative  members  to  bo  elected  by  the 
provincial  assemblies :  to  take  into  consideration, 
(1)  Uie  annual  budget ;  (2)  the  more  important 
bills  for  enactment  into  general  laws;  (3)  the 
proposals  of  the  provincial  constitutions.  The 
species  of  constitution  thus  established  has  been 
very  recently  subjected  to  innovations,  intended 
to  take  from  the  power  of  the  reichsrath  and 
add  to  that  of  the  several  legislatures  of  tho 
provinces  comprising  the  empire. 

Betelistadt  (Ger.  city  of  the  empire). 
The  designation  given  to  the  several  free  cities 
which  under  the  old  German  constitution  held 
immediately  of  the  empire.  Of  these  Hamburg, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  now  alone  re- 
tain their  independence.   [Hansa.] 

Xeiolistar.    [Diet.] 

Xeliideer  (Ger.  rennthier).  Cervtts  taran- 
due,  Linn.  A  large  species  of  Cervus  with 
branched,  recurved,  sub-compressed  antlers, 
the  summits  of  which  are  palmated.  These 
antlers  are  remarkable  for  \hQ  size  of  the  branch 
which  comes  off  near  the  base,  and  is  directed 
forwards,  called  the  brow-antler,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  used  by  the  animal  to  clear  away  tho 
snow  from  the  ludden  lichens  which  constitute 
its  food  during  the  loiig  and  severe  winter  of 
Greenland,  its  native  clime.  As  the  female  also 
possesses  antlers  of  similar  form,  but  smaller 
upon  the  whole  than  those  of  the  male,  th*»ir 
function  as  instrnment^i  to  obtain  food  is  ren- 
dered more  probable,  since  in  the  deer  which 
do  not  exist  in  arctic  climes  the  females  aro 
destitute  of  antlers.    These  appendages  of  the 
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reindeer  are  annually  shed  and  renewed  in 
both  sexes. 

The  length  of  a  full-grown  main  is  about  nine 
feet,  that  of  the  head  is  fifteen  inches.  They 
are  well  clothed  with  hair,  which  becomes 
thicker,  longer,  and  of  a  whiter  colour  in  the 
winter  season ;  at  which  time  the  male  has  a 
white  beard  like  the  goat.  The  ruttine  season 
is  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  hind 
brings  forth  one,  rt^y  two,  calves  in  May  or 
June. 

The  reindeer  is  swift  6f  foot,  sharp-sighted, 
and  has  an  acute  smell  and  hearing.  It  is  more 
cautious  and  timid  in  herds  than  when  solitary. 
It  can  swim  well,  and  often  crosses  lakes  and 
rivers. 

The  flesh  of  the  reindeer,  which  is  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  Greenlanders,  is  usually 
eaten  raw,  or  dried  with  the  smoke  of  the 
lichen  nivalis.  The  blood  is  boiled  with  berries 
mixed  vith  the  fat,  which  is  also  preserved 
separately  and  used  as  lard.  The  half-digested 
contents  of  the  paunch  of  the  reindeer  form  the 
Greeulander's  prime  luxury;  nor  is  the  tail 
rejected.  The  hide  of  the  reindeer  supplies  the 
Greenlander  with  a  beautiful,  material  for  his 
tent,  his  clothing,  and  his  bedding.  The  bones 
and  antlers  are  worked  into  implements  for  do- 
mestic use,  for  fishing  and  hunting.  The  tendons 
are  split  into  threads.  The  Greenlanders  like- 
wise tise  the  spare  hides  of  the  reindeer  as  an 
article  of  barter. 

BelneclLe  tlie  Fox.  The  name  of  a  cele- 
brated popular  German  epic  poem,  which,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  early 
centuries  of  modern  times,  ei\joyed  an  almost 
European  reputation,  having  firbt  become  known 
through  the  medium  of  a  Low  German  version 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains  a  humorous 
and  satirical  account  of  the  adventures  of 
Beinecke  (the  fox)  at  the  court  of  King  Nodel 
(the  lion)  ;  exhibits  the  cunning  of  the  former, 
and  the  means  which  he  adopted  to  rebut  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  and  the  hypo- 
crisy and  lies  by  which  he  contrived  to  gain  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  who  loaded  him  with 
honours.  The  king,  the  officers  of  his  court., 
and  all  his  subjects  are  represented,  as  in 
JEsop's  F'ahleSf  under  the  names  of  the  animals 
best  suited  to  their  respective  characters  ;  and 
the  poem  is  an  admirable  satire  on  the  intrigues 
practised  at  a  weak  court.  The  most  successful 
versions  of  this  poem  are  those  of  Goethe, 
in  hexameters ;  of  Soltau,  in  the  measure  of 
the  original ;  and  the  more  recent  attempt  of 
Ortlepp. 

Tliis  poem  appears,  in  some  form  or  other,  to 
have  been  known  throughout  Europe.  For  full 
information  respecting  it,  the  reader  may  consult 
Meon,  Roman  dii  Renardj  Paris  1826;  and  the 
Ecinhart  FttchSf  by  Jacob  Grimm,  Berlin  1834. 

Seinforoe.  In  Artillery.  This  word  was 
used  originally  to  signify  an  additional  thick- 
ness of  metal,  given  to  reinfaroe  or  strengthen 
the  gun  about  the  breech.  Though  stiU  em- 
ployed in  the  same  sense  in  America,  it  has 
now  in  England  almost  lost  this  meaning, 
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and  is    generally  understood  to  signify  the 
part  of  the  gun  thu^  rein/orc(d. 

A  smooth-bored  cast-iron  or  bronze  gun  is 
divided  for  purposes  of  nomenclature  into 
;  parts.  That  portion  of  the  gun  between  the 
I  base  ring  and  the  ring  nearest  to  the  trunnions 
'  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  respectively 
^Jir3t  and  second  reinforce.  [Gun.]  Kings  round 
the  gun  where  these  parts  end  are  called  iy- 
inforce  rings. 

Rets,  SaiSf  or  Has  (Arab,  htad,  prutce 
or  chief).  A  title  popularly  used  for  various 
persons  in  authority  in  different  parts  of  the 
wide  regions  over  which  the  Arabic  language 
more  or  less  prevails :  e.  g.  the  captain  of  a 
ship.  In  Bengal,  managers  or  occupants  of 
religions  endowments  are  sometimes  so  termed. 

Bets  BjrendL  The  name  given  to  one  of 
the  chief  Turkish  officers  of  state.  He  is  cban- 
cellor  of  the  empire  and  minister  of  foreign 
affiiirs,  in  which  capacity  he  negotiates  with  the 
ambassadors  and  interpreters  of  foreign  nations. 

Saltors.  The  German  caval^  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  so 
called  ;  especially  in  France  during  the  religions 
wars,  in  which  they  served  on  the  Protestant 
side.  At  that  period  they  were  light-armed, 
and  carried  a  long  sword  and  carbine. 

Bejolnder.  In  Law,  the  fourth  stage  in 
the  pleadings  in  an  action,  being  the  de- 
fendant's answer  to  the  plaintiff's  replication. 
[Plbading.] 

Seiapsed  (Lat  relapsus,  part,  of  lelal^, 
J  fall  bacle).  A  term  applied,  in  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  to  a  heretic  who  falls  back  into  an  error 
which  he  has  abjured. 

Relationp  Zntuurmoiilo  or  ValM.  In 
Music,  a  term  denoting  that  a  sound  is  intro- 
duced which  has  a  dissonant  or  false  relation 
with  some  sound  in  the  preceding  chord. 

Relative  Maflrnltnde.    [IUtio.] 

Relative  MCotlon.    [MonoM.] 

RelatiTe  Pronoun.  In  Grammar,  a  part 
of  speech  which,  while  it  may  represent  any 
noun  or  prepositive  pronoun,  possesses  also  a 
connective  force  which  makes  the  clause  intro- 
duced by  it  practically  an  adjective.  Thus  the 
words,  *A  man  who  speaks  much  is  not  likely  to 
be  wise,*  may  be  resolved  into  the  expression 
*  A  man  of  many  words  is  not  likely  to  be  wise.' 

Relattve  Terms.  In  Logic,  words  which 
imply  a  relation,  as  father  and  son,  master  and 
servant. 

Relator  (Lat).  When  a  suit  in  chanceiy 
is  instituted  in  a  public  matter  not  directly 
touching  the  rights  of  the  crown,  e.  g.  for  the 
regulation  of  a  chaiity,  the  course  is  for  the 
attorney-general  to  file  an  information  on  the 
relative  of  some  person.  This  person  is  callM 
the  relator^  and  is  responsible  for  the  costs  of 
the  suit,  in  which  he  is  in  fact  usually  the  real 
plaintiff.  A  similar  name  is  given  to  the  per- 
son at  whose  instance  an  informsticm  in  the 
nature  of  a  quo  warranto  is  filed. 

Selbon.  The  roots  of  Calceolaria  arach- 
noideOt  which  are  used  in  Chili  for  dyeing 
woollen  cloths  crimson. 
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(Lat.  relrtxare,  to  loosen).  In 
Iaw,  this  word  signifies,  properly  speaking, 
a  discharge  of  a  right ;  e.  g.  1.  A  release  of 
land  is  a  discharge  or  convejance  of  a  man's 
right  in  lands  and  tenements  to  another  that 
has  some  former  estate  in  possession,  on  which 
principle  the  mode  of  conveyance  by  lease  and 
release  in  use  formerly  (before  land  could  be 
legally  conveyed  by  a  simple  deed  of  grant) 
was  foanded ;  i.  e.  releasing  all  the  right  of 
the  ifIea.sor  to  a  party  already  in  possession 
under  a  lease  for  a  year.  2.  A  release  of  a 
right  of  action  or  snit^  or  of  some  right,  claim, 
demand,  &c  It  is  usual  to  express  these  re- 
leases in  very  general  terms,  but  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  nevertheless  interfere  to  prevent 
their  being  used  as  a  defence  against  an^  claims 
or  demands  but  those  of  which  the  parties  were 
avare,  and  from  which  in  fact  they  designed  to 
be  released. 

BeUes  (Lat.  reliquse).  In  the  Roman  and 
the  Eastern  communions,  the  remains  of  saints, 
or  of  their  garments,  &c.,  which  are  enjoinecl 
tu  be  held  in  veneration  and  are  considered  in 
many  instances  to  be  endued  with  miraculous 
powers.  They  are  preserved  in  the  churches, 
to  which  they  are  often  the  means  of  attracting 
pilgrims. 

BeUef  (Ital.  rilievo).  In  Architecture,  the 
projection  of  a  figure  or  ornament  from  the 
ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  sculptured. 

Relirp.  In  Feudal  Law,  this  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  relevare,  to  take  up ;  because 
the  tenant,  by  payment  of  the  relief,  was  said  to 
take  Qp  the  fief  which  had  fallen  to  the  lord  by 
the  death,  &c.  of  his  predecessor.  '  The  heir,' 
Bays BladLStone,  'when  admitted  to  the  feud 
which  his  ancestor  possessed,  used  generally  to 
pay  a  fine  or  acknowledgement  to  the  loid  in 
norses,  arms,  money,  or  the  like,  for  such  re- 
newal of  the  feud ;  which  was  called  a  relief, 
because  it  raised  up  and  re-established  the 
inheritance,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  feudal 
wrrtem,  "incertam  et  caducam  hsereditatem 
relevabat" '  Reliefe,  together  with  the  other 
incidents  of  feudal  tenure,  were  abolished  in 
£ngland  by  stat.  1 2  Ch.  II.  [Feudal  System.") 
Rkubp.  In  Fortification,  the  relief  of  any 
point  in  a  work  is  its  vertical  distance  from  a 
horizontal  pUme  coincident  with  the  base  of  its 
•carp.  The  relief  of  a  work  implies  the  relief 
of  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  i.  e.  its  height 
above  the  base  of  its  scarp. 

Relief.  In  Military  language,  the  party 
df>tached  from  a  guard  to  reueve  the  old  sen- 
trie*  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  on  duty. 
RiLiBp.  In  Sculpture,  when  the  whole  of 
the  figure  stands  out,  the  work  is  denominated 
alto-riUevo;  when  only  half  out,  mezjpo  or  demu 
riUetio;  and  when  its  projection  is  very  small, 
it  is  called  baaM-rilievo. 

B0llef  SyBOd.  A  body  of  Presbyterian 
dissenters  in  Scotland,  whose  ground  of  separa- 
tion from  the  established  church  was  the  violent 
exercise  of  lay-patronage  which  obtained  in 
the  latter.  Though  patronage,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  clergymen  to  chnrch  benefices  by 
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presentations,  had  been  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1712,  yet  a  minority  of  the  clercy 
were  opposed  to  the  intrusion  of  a  minister  into 
a  parochial  charge  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  The  majority  of  the  church,  how- 
ever, rigorously  enforced  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1 7 1 2.  \V it h  this  state  of  things  the  peo- 
ple generally,  but  particularly  in  rural  districts, 
were  dissatisfied ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
Secession  church,  and  the  Relief.  [Bukghebs.] 
The  origin  of  the  Relief  may  be  dated  in 
1752,  Six  of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunfermline  having  refused  to  assist  at  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Richardson  to  the  parish  of 
Inverkeithing  (the  people  being  unwilling  to 
receive  him  as  their  pastor),  were  summoned 
before  this  court  for  contumacy;  and,  as  an 
example  to  the  church,  one  of  the  six  recusants 
was  peremptorily  deposed  from  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  while  the  remaining  five  were  sus- 
pended. Mr.  Gkillespie,  minister  of  Camock,  the 
person  deposed,  still  claimed  his  pastoral  re- 
lation to  his  flock ;  and  though  deprived  of  the 
use  of  the  parish  church,  preached  in  the  fields, 
attended  not  merely  by  his  former  hearers, 
but  by  many  others  attracted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Gillespie  for  a  few  years 
stood  alone ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
settlement  of  a  clergyman  in  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh, the  ^eat  Iwdy  of  the  people  of  that 
place,  forsaking  the  established  church,  gave  a 
call  (1769)  to  Thomas  Boston,  mini.'^ter  of  a 
neighbouring  parish,  who  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  withdrew  from  the  church  of  Scotland. 
The  people  of  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar,  in 
Fifeshire,  followed  the  example  set  them  in 
Jedburgh,  and  chose  Mr.  Collier  to  be  their 
minister.  On  the  22nd  of  November,  1759, 
Gillespie  and  Boston,  with  a  lay  elder  from 
each  of  their  congregations,  met  in  a  presby- 
terian  capacity  at  Colinsburgh,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  parish,  to  induct  Collier  to  his 
charge.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  these 
three  ministers  met,  and  agreed  to  form  them- 
selves into  an  ecclesiastical  body,  to  be  called 
the  'Presbytery  of  Relief,  for  the  relief  of 
Christians  oppressed  in  their  Christian  pri- 
vileges.' This  sect  gradually  formed  itself 
into  a  synod,  which,  in  1861,  embraced  ele- 
ven presbyteries,  including  116  congregations; 
being,  in  point  of  numbers  and  influence,  the 
third  ecclesiastical  body  in  Scotland.  (Smith's 
Historical  8k(tche8  of  the  Relief  Church;  Hut- 
chison's Compendious  View  of  the  Synod  of 
Relirf;  Adam's  Religious  World  Displayed ^  vol. 
iii.  pp.  223-32;  M'Kerrow's  History  of  Seces- 
sion, vol.  i.  pp.  319>24,  326-28.) 

ReUewlner  Tackles.  Temporary  tackles 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  tiller  m  bad  weather 
to  assist  the  helmsman,  and  in  case  of  accident 
happening  to  the  tiller  ropes  or  wheel.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  strong  tackles  from  the 
wharf  or  other  object,  to  which  the  ship  is  hovo 
down  or  careened,  passed  under  her  bottom  and 
attached  to  the  opposite  side,  to  assist  in  right- 
ing her  afterwards,  as  well  as  to  prevent  lur 
from  oversetting  entirely. 
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Rellqiuuir.  A  receptacle  for  relics.  The 
difference  between  a  rdiquary  and  a  case  (Fr. 
chAsse)  used  for  the  same  purpose  is,  that  the 
former  is  smaller  in  dimensions,  and  con- 
tains only  small  fmgmenta ;  the  latter  in  many 
instances  entire  bodies. 

Remainder.  In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
the  difference  of  two  quantities,  or  that  which 
is  left  after  subtracting  one  from  the  other. 

RBXA.INDEB.  In  Law,  a  remainder  is  de- 
fined by  Lord  Coke  to  be  *  a  remnant  of  an 
estate  in  lands  or  tenements  expectant  on  a 
particular  estate  created  together  with  the  same 
at  one  time.*  It  is  clear  that  if  an  owner  of 
land  in  fee  simple  conveys  it  to  some  person 
for  an  estate  less  than  his  own  (as  for  instance 
for  an  estate  for  life)  there  will  be  a  remnant 
of  the  original  estate  in  fee  simple  undisposed 
of.  If  the  original  owner  retains  this  remnant 
himself,  it  is  called  his  reversion  ;  but  if  he  con- 
veys it  to  anyone  else,  it  is  termed  a  remainder ; 
thus  if  land  is  granted  to  A  for  his  life,  and  after 
his  death  to  B  and  his  heirs,  £  is  said  to  have 
a  vested  remainder  in  fee  simple  expectant  on 
the  death  of  A.  The  limitation  of  the  re- 
mainder confers  on  B  a  present  absolute  right 
to  the  future  enjoyment  of  the  property,  jrhen- 
ever  the  life  estate  of  A  (called  the  particular 
<v/a/e)  determines;  in  other  words,  B  has  a  vested 
estate  in  remainder.  A  vested  remainder  is  a 
remainder  which  is  conveyed  or  limited  uncon- 
ditionally, and  if  a  remainder  is  not  vested  it  is 
contingent.  But  a  remainder  may  be  originally 
a  contingent  remainder,  and  afterwards  become 
a  vested  remainder ;  thus  in  the  case  of  land 
being  settled  on  A  (a  bachelor)  for  his  life,  and 
after  his  death  on  his  eldest  son  in  fee,  the 
remainder  to  the  son  is  contingent  so  long  as 
A  has  no  son ;  but  as  soon  as  A  marries  and 
has  a  son,  the  remainder  vests  in  the  son,  and 
will  take  effect  in  favour  of  him  or  his  repre- 
sentative whenever  A  dies.  But  if  a  contingent 
remainder  is  so  limited  as  not  to  vest  during 
the  continuance  of  the  preceding  (or  particular) 
estate  (which  must  bo  in  such  case  an  estate  of 
freehold),  or  as  soon  as  it  determines,  it  will 
fail  altogether ;  thus  if  land  is  settled  upon  A 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  such  of  his  children 
as  attain  twenty-one,  and  he  dies  leaving  only 
infant  children,  the  remainder  to  the  children 
will  wholly  fail,  although  in  the  case  of  personal 
property,  or  even  in  the  case  of  land  vested  in 
trustees,  such  of  the  children  as  eventually 
attained  twenty-one  would  take,  although  they 
might  have  been  minors  at  the  death  of  their 
father.  The  failure  of  the  remainder  in  the 
case  alx)ve  suggested  is  a  consequence  of  the 
rule  that  the  seisin  or  feudal  possession  of 
land  must  never  be  without  an  owner,  a 
doctrine  which  forms  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  English  real  property  law,  but  which 
is  now  a  mere  technicality,  fatal  to  many 
unskilful  dispositions  of  property,  but  easily 
evaded  by  the  expedient  of  vesting  the  land  in 
trustees. 

The  creation  of  contingent  remainders  is 
restrained  within  due  boutids  by  another 
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\  rule ;  viz.  that  an  estate  cannot  be  given  to 

;  an  unborn  person  for  life,  followed  by  any 

estate  to  the  child  of  such  unborn  person ;  for 

in  such  case  the  estate  given  to  the  child  of 

I  the  unborn  person  would   be  void ;  as,  for 

I  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  limitation  to  A  (a 

I  bachelor)  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  eldest 

son  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  eldest  son 

of  such  eldest  son  in  fee,  the  latter  limitation 

will  be  simply  void.     [Pbrpktuity.]    {Ptnny 

Cyclopadia^  art.  'Remainder;'   Williams  Oa 

Real  Property.) 

Bemand  (Lat.  re,  and  mandare,  ^  commit). 
In  Law,  the  recommittal  by  a  justice  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  serious  offence  to  prison 
for  a  limited  time,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
postpone  the  preliminary  examination  on  ac- 
count of  absence  of  witnesses  or  other  serious 
cause :  regulated,  in  England,  by  the  Act  11 
&  12  Vict.  45.  43. 

Remanet  (Lat.  it  remains).  In  Lav,  n 
cause  the  trial  of  which  is  postponed  from  one 
sitting  to  another. 

Remblai  (Fr.).  A  term  of  Engineering, 
used  by  the  French  authors  to  express  tlio 
earthwork  that  is  carried  to  bank,  in  the  caM^ 
of  a  railway,  or  canal  traversing  a  natural 
depression  of  the  sarface. 

Bkhblai.  In  Fortification,  the  earth  or 
materials  used  to  form  the  whole  mass  of 
rampart  and  parapet.  It  may  contain  more 
than  the  deUai  from  the  ditch.     [Deblaj] 

Semedj  (Lat.  remedium).  A  term  used 
at  the  Mint  in  reference  to  a  certain  allowance 
in  the  weight  and  quality  or  fineness  of  thi> 
coin  of  the  realm.  It  occurs  in  an  indenture 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  (a.d.  1435)  to  Robtrt 
Mansfield  (mattre  et  ouvrier  dis  monnoys  dor 
ct  dargtni  e-n  la  tour  de  Londrcs  et  «i  la  ville 
de  Caleys).  It  occurs  again  in  an  indenture 
granted  in  1465  to  AVilliam  Lord  Hastings, 
and  is  explained  as  follows  :  '  And  because  tlie 
said  monies  of  gold  may  not  continually  be 
made  according  to^  all  things  to  the  riglit 
standard,  but  peradVenture  in  default  of  ilie 
master  and  worker  it  shall  be  found  sometimes 
too  strong  or  too  feeble  in  weight  or  in  alloy, 
or  in  both,  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  willeth 
that  when  the  said  money  be  found  at  the  zss&y 
before  the  deliverance  thereof  too  strong  or 
too  feeble  all  only  in  weight  or  all  oijly  in  assay 
or  in  either  by  the  8th  part  of  a  carat  in  the 
pennyweight  of  gold,  which  8th  part  shall  be 
called  remedy,  the  money  shall  be  delivered  for 
good  when  the  said  default  shall  happen  ca^'- 
allyt  otherwise  not  If  the  remedy  is  excecdeii, 
then  the  deliverance  of  the  money  is  to  bo 
challenged^  and  new  molten  and  refoiged  at  the 
expense  of  the  master.' 

At  present  the  working  remedy  allowed  upon 
the  pound  troy  of  standard  gold,  is  12  grains  as 
to  weight  and  15  grains  as  to  fineness.  Twenty 
troy  pounds  of  standard  gold  are  coined  into 
1,869  sovereigns,  or  each  troy  pound  into  46|g 
sovereigns. 

Sememliranoerfl.  OfiScers  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  of  some  corporations  who 
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Perform  Tarious  functions,  are  so  caUed.  The 
office  of  queen's  remembrancer  lias  been  re- 
gulated by  Taiious  modem  statutes  (6  &  6 
Vict,  c  86,  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  21,  &c.). 

Seml|rM  (LaL  rowers).  The  quill  feathers 
of  the  wrings  of  a  bird,  which,  like  oars^  propel 
it  through  the  air. 

XemQia  (after  Remijo,  aBrazilian  physician, 
by  whom  the  hark  was  first  used).  A  genus 
of  Cinchonaceaj  consisting  of  Brazilian  s£*ub8, 
some  species  of  which  are  called  Quines,  their 
buk  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  Cinchona, 
R.  ferru^inea  and  B.  Milarii  are  called  Quina 
de  Remijo ;  and  S,  ferruffinea  and  JR,  VdlozH, 
Qoina  de  Serra. 

Xendiiftoiiite.  A  hydrated  carbonate  of 
cobaJty  occurring  as  a  thin  opaque  rose-coloured 
coating  upon  Seipentine,  at  the  copper  mine 
nearFinksbuig;  in  Maiyland ;  and  named  after 
the  superintendent  of  the  mines. 

gwnlirtacenee  (Lat  reminisoor,  /  remem- 
her).  In  the  theory  of  Plato,  knowledge  was 
only  a  reminiscence  {hviiuntais)  or  recoveiy  of 
truth  which  the  soul  had  possessed  in  a  former 
Etate  of  existence,  but  wnich  it  had  foigotten 
sinee  it  began  its  sojourn  on  earth. 

BoBipeds  (Lat.  remus,  an  oar^  and  pes,  a 
foot).  The  name  of  an  order  of  Coleopterous 
insects, including  those  which  have  tarsi  adapted 
for  swimming. 

Bsmluton  (Lat  remissio,  a  slackening). 
In  Pathology,  the  abatement  of  a  disorder,  or 
regular  mitigation  of  symptoms,  as  opposed  to 
inUrmission,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  disease 
for  a  time  entirely  disappear.  [Rbuittbnt 
FrvBB.] 

BemltleBt  Vewor.  Any  f erer  which  suf- 
fers a  decided  remission  in  its  riolence  during  the 
twenty-four  houTs^  but  without  entirely  leaying 
the  patient,  is  called  a  remittent ;  it  diners  from 
an  mtermittent  because  in  the  remittent  there 
is  nerer  a  total  absence  of  ferer.  These  fevers 
are  most  common  in  autumn,  and  they  vary 
ID  degree  from  extreme  mildness  to  abirming 
Tiolenoe.  The  remittent  fever  of  children,  or,  as 
it  is  often  caUed,  infantile  fever,  is  now  generally 
allowed  to  be  typhoid  fever  :  the  tongue  is  very 
foul,  the  head  aches,  the  belly  is  tumid,  food 
is  loathed:  the  diild  is  drowsy  all  day,  but 
restless  and  often  delirious  at  night,  and  the 
bowels  are  generally  ver^  irritable.  GKxxl  air, 
thorough  ventilation,  light  farinaceous  diet, 
and  carefully  exhibited  support  and  stimulus 
usually  e£Eeet  cure,  though  the  bowel  affection 
sometimes  leqxdrea  the  use  of  starch  injections 
combined  witA  syrup  of  poppies  or  tincture  of 
u{Hnm.  Tb»  ye&om  fever,  or  bilious  remittent 
of  hot  elimatea,  and  especially  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  another  form  m  this  fever :  it  appears 
to  be  prodaced  by  marsh  miasma.  In  all  these 
fevers  particular  symptoms  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves,  which  require  spedal  modes 
of  treatment;  and  this  must  also  be  modified 
according  to  the  inflammatory,  malignant,  ner- 
vous, or  intermittent  form  which  they  may 
assume  or  pass  into. 

Semltler.    In  Law,  a  remitterexists  where 
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he  who  has  the  right  of  entry  in  land,  but  is  out 
of  possession,  obtains  afterwTirds  the  possession 
of  the  land  by  some  subsequent  or  defective 
title :  in  which  case  he  is  remitted  or  sent  back, 
by  operation  of  law,  to  his  own  preferable  title ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  A  wrongfully  evicts  B,  and 
then  lets  him  the  land  (without  deed)  on  a 
yearly  tenancy,  B  on  entering  will  be  remitted 
to  his  prior  and  better  title,  though  this  result 
would  not  follow  if  he  had  accepted  a  formal 
lease  by  deed. 

SemoliBite.  Atacamite  fW)m  Los  Remo- 
linos  in  Chili. 

XemouitnuieetTtoe.  In  English  History, 
the  name  given  to  a  document  presented  by 
parliament  to  Charles  I.  in  November  1641. 
It  recapitulated  all  the  grievances  which  had 
existed  since  his  accession.  (Hallam,  Ckmsii' 
tutiondl  History  of  England,  ch.  ix.) 

Semonatnuits.  In  Ecclesiastical  History. 
[Abminians.] 

Semora.  A  genus  of  fishes  (Echineis)  in 
which  the  dorsal  fin  is  so  modified  as  to  become 
a  flattened  disc  covering  the  top  of  the  head, 
composed  of  movable  cartilaginous  plates  di- 
rected obliquely  backwards.  The  fish  attaches 
itself  to  a  n>reign  body  by  this  structure ;  and 
from  this  well-ascertained  fact  many  fables 
have  been  invented  regarding  the  genus; 
amongst  others,  one  which  asserts  that  the  fish 
possesses  the  power  of  arresting  the  course  of 
any  ship  to  which  it  may  have  attached  itself. 

ftemoteness  (Lat.  remotus,  moved  back). 
In  Law,  dispositions  of  property  which  are  in- 
valid by  reason  of  their  contravening  the  rule 
against  perpetuities  [Pbbpbtuitt],  are  often 
said  to  be  void  for  remoteness. 

Sempliaii.  This  deity  is  said  to  have 
been  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  while  in  the 
wilderness.  The  passage  in  Acts  vii.,  which 
speaks  of  them  taking  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch  and  the  star  of  their  god  Remphan, 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Amos, 
•  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch 
and  Chiun,  your  images.'  Chiun  and  Remphan 
would  on  this  hypothesis  be  the  same,  and  both 
are  thought  to  denote  Sirius,  the  dog-star. 

RenalsMUioe  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  a 
term  applied  to  the  style  which  sought  to  re- 
produce the  forms  of  Q-reek  ornamentation. 
G^is  style,  of  which  the  idea  had  never  died 
out  in  Italy,  marks  especially  the  age  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  Reformation.  It  has,  however,  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  tone  of  religious  thought 
which  characterises  the  various  Protestant 
bodies  in  Europe.  It  had  taken  root  in  Italy 
before  Martin  Luther  raised  his  standard 
against  the  papal  power ;  it  has  been  retained 
there^  although  the  people  of  Northern  Europe 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  abandon  it. 

The  term  Renaissance  has  been  very  vaguely 
applied  to  denote  a  number  of  styles  which 
have  but  little  in  common.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  general  principle  of  truthfulness 
the  first  phase  of  Renaissance  in  Italy  agreed 
closely  with  the  Gothic  styles  which  it  sought  to 
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supplant.  In  both,  the  ornamentation  either 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  construction,  or  was 
such  as  was  best  suited  to  express  tho  uses  or 
objects  to  which  the  building  was  to  be  de- 
moted. We  are  thus  supplied  with  a  test  which 
llr.  Fereusson,  in  his  History  of  the  Modem 
Styles  of  Architecture^  has  used  to  distinguish 
the  one  true  form  of  Eenaissance  from  the 
many  spurious  styles  which  haye  succeeded  it. 
Ornamental  forms,  though  avowedly  borrowed, 
may  be  rightly  applied.  The  Greek  shaft  and 
capital,  used  as  a  support,  is  as  much  in  its 
right  place  as  a  Gothic  pier :  attached  to  a  wall, 
where  it  supports  notlung,  it  is  put  to  a  use 
for  which  it  is  not  adapted,  and  which  is  there- 
fore wrong.  Hence,  as  soon  as  pieces  of  en- 
tablature were  thrust  in  where  they  were  not 
wanted,  or  columns  became  mere  ornamental 
appendages,  the  style  ceased  to  hare  a  legitimate 
existence.  This  strict  application  of  the  term 
cuts  down  the  true  Renaissance  to  a  very  short 
life  indeed ;  for  the  era  opened  with  the  sojourn 
of  Brunelleschi  at  Rome  during  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  returned  to  Flo- 
rence in  1420,  and  died  in  1444 ;  in  the  in- 
terval he  had  erected  buildings  in  which  pieces 
of  entablature  were  thrust  in  between  the  pier 
and  arch,  and  so  left  to  his  successors  *  the  most 
fatal  gift  of  classic  art  to  modem  times.'  If 
these  Emits  are  accepted,  the  Renaissance,  like 
the  geometrical  Gothic  style,  has  little  more 
than  a  philosophical  existence. 

In  truth,  the  Renaissance  architects  followed 
tho  example  of  the  older  Roman  builders,  who 
disffoised  their  genuine  arched  construction 
under  forms  borrowed  from  Greek  art,  or  cast 
away  that  construction  altogether.  [ARcnrrEC- 
TURB,  RoMiLir.]  The  architecture  so  cast  aside 
contained  the  germ  of  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic 
styles;  and  its  abandonment  by  the  Romans 
only  served  to  check  for  centuries  all  real  pro- 
gress in  arL  Bi^t  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Gothic  architecture  had  worked  itself  out,  and 
the  most  debased  forms  had  been  adopted  long 
before  John  of  Padua  designed  Longleat,  or  Inigo 
Jones  drew  out  his  plans  for  Whitehall.  Hence 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the 
countries  in  which  uie  Reformation  took  root 
most  firmly,  were  the  last  to  take  up  the  actual 
forms  of  Itenaissance  architecture.  Yet  the 
Reformation,  although  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  Renaissance 
forms  into  the  architecture  of  Northern  Europe, 
undoubtadlv  checked  the  passion  for  church 
building,  which  in  Italy  remained  as  strong  as 
ever.  But  in  Italy  the  Gk>thic  forms  had  never 
been  really  congenial.  The  so-called  Gothic 
churches  of  Assisi,  Vercelli,  and  Milan  had 
been  built  by  northern  architects.  But  the 
Renaissance  architects,  while  casting  off  Gothic 
trammels,  bestowed  little  thought  on  main- 
taining that  truthfulness  of  ornamentation 
without  which  no  style  can  have  any  real  life. 
The  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  had  come 
into  existence  by  casting  aside  the  enta}>lature 
firom  all  disengaged. columns  (Okely,  Christian 
Architecture  in  Italy,  p.  8):  the  Italians  of  the 
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fifteenth  century  felt  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  return  to  it.  The  former  acquired  streugth 
by  reverting  to  the  genuine  forms  of  ascicut 
Roman  construction:  the  latter  once  mure 
placed  on  their  necks  the  yoke  which  hd 
crushed  the  native  powers  of  the  older  Italian 
architects  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Mseceiuis. 

The  result  of  this  adoption  of  an  unnecessary 
member  as  a  prominent  form  in  ornamentation 
was  a  spirit  of  slavish  copying;  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  living  style  applicable  to  all 
buildings,  the  history  of  modem  architectare 
resolves  itaelf  practically  into  a  series  of  bio- 
graphies of  modern  architects.  We  are  con- 
cerned not  with  the  developement  of  principles, 
but  with  the  designs  of  particular  men ;  sod 
to  form  a  judgment  of  these  we  can  make  U8« 
only  of  certain  canons  of  taste,  in  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  insure  anything  like  a 
general  agreement.  We  cannot  decide  conclu- 
sively whether  the  temple  of  Theseus  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  choir  of  Cologne ;  but  we  can 
decide  without  fear  of  contradiction  whether 
each  of  them  is  or  is  not  inconsistent  "with 
the  laws  of  construction  and  decoration  which 
regulate  their  respective  styles. 

Tho  strictly  imitative  character  of  the  Ee- 
naissance is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  by  tho 
fact  that  many  of  the  greatest  buildings  in  this 
style  are  classical  only  in  their  details,  their 
forms  being  borrowed  from  early  Christian  basi- 
licas or  Gothic  and  Byzantine  buildings.    To 
these  forms  it  applied  a  principle  of  decoration 
which  could  issue  only  in  a  wearisome  sameness. 
The  Greek  column  was  a  strictly  constructive 
feature ;  in  Roman  hands  it  became  an  appen- 
dage of  a  wall  where  it  supported  nothing.  The 
Renaissance  architects  went  a  step  further  by 
employing  pilasters  instead  of  columns,  and 
thus  introduced  '  one  of  the  meet  useless  as 
well  as  least  constructive  modes  of  ornamenta- 
tion that  could  be  adopted.'    Having  employed 
these  pilasters  on  usdess  porticoes,  they  vent 
on   to  employ  them  on  the  walls  of  houses, 
where  they  give  no  support  whatever.    This, 
in  Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion,  was  a  farther  step 
'  in  the  wrong  direction ;  it  was  employing  o^ 
nament  for  ornament's  sake,  without  reference 
to  construction  or  the  actual  purpose  of  the 
building ;  and  once  it  was  admitted  that  any 
class  of  ornament  could  be  employed  other  than 
ornamental  construction,  or  which  had  any 
other  aim  than  to  express,  while  it  beautified, 
the  prosaic  exigencies  of  the  design,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  that  was  truthful  or  that  can 
lead  to  perfection  in  architectural  arL'     The 
colunms  thus  came  at  length  simply  to  indicate 
internal  arrangement,  and  were  separated  into 
distinct  lavers  by  large  entablatures  which 
preclude  all  real  unity  of  design.    Hence  re- 
sulted that  exaggeration  of  the  orders,  which,  aa 
Mr.  Fergusson  maintains,  marks  the  worst  stage 
of  Renaissance  architecture.  There  is  no  reason 
why  in  many  of  the  Yenetian  or  Florentine 
palaces  the  stages  should  not  be  more  in  num- 
ber or  less ;  they  might  be  multiplied  withuut 
afi&cting  the  general  character  of  the  design. 
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The  tendencj  to  imitative  forms  U  shown  in 
the  best  specimens  of  the  stvle — in  the  church 
of  Lodias  in  Uie  Grimani  vulGaadagni  palaces. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  buildings 
vhidi  with  so-called  classical  forms  exhibit 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  clasaiflal  art.  In  the 
ehuicfa  of  the  Annnndata  at  Genoa,  no  £nig- 
ment  of  entablature  is  thrust  between  the 
Goiinthian  capital  and  the  vch;  while  rerti- 
esl  lines*  running  up  from  the  capital,  make 
the  spaem  between  the  string-course  and  the 


t  peacticallj  a  triforium. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  seems  to  be  that  the  Benaissanee 
architecture  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  distinc- 
tiTe  style,  but  simply  a  method  of  ornamenting 
foois  which  may  be  Greek,  Eoman,  or  Gothic 
in  their  character. 

The  pmctical  questions  involyed  in  the  sub- 
ject aze  discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Feigasson 
m  his  Si$t4)ry  of  Modem  ArchiUdure;  while 
an  fTsminstion  of  his  opinions  may  be  found 
in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Seview  (for 
Jaly  1864^  p.  71),  in  which  the  principles 
of  BenaissSDoe  art,  here  briefly  sketched,  are 
iUastiated  in  greater  detail 

»BMl  OUuMla  (Lat.  renes,  Gr.  ^p^,  ^piy&, 
tie  mUr^f).  There  is  a  gLandular  body  upon 
each  kidnej,  of  a  somewhat  triangnlar  shape, 
snail  in  the  adult,  hot  of  larger  relative  size 
is  the  foetus;  it  is  called  the  renal,  or 
sapca-iena],  gland  or  capsule:  it  has  no  ex- 
oetoty  duel,  and  its  use  is  unknown.  These 
doetlns  ghuids  are  remarkable  for  their  rich 
supply  of  nenres  from  the  solar  plexus:  in 
eumpaiatiTe  anatomy  they  are  known  as  the 
adrmaU^ 

WsndsgigJi    In  Arefaitecture*    [Bsmdesbd 

»andt>r#d  aad  gloated*  In  Architec- 
tnre,  plasteriag  of  three  coats  on  brickwork. 

Wjnflarsrt.  VtoaMdf  and  Sat  for  Va- 
ysr.  la  Arcfaiteetaze,  a  term  used  to  express 
plasterit^oT  three  coats:  the  first  being  lime 
and  hair  ^oa  brickwork ;  the  second,  the  same 
eompound,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
hair,  which  is  brought  to  a  le?^  surface  by 
hang/sctef  with  a  long  mle;  the  third,  fine 
stsfiT  Bwsed  with  white  hair,  laid  on  with 
atiuweL 

Wsiadardtt  aad  8«t.  In  Architecture,  a 
torn  used  to  denote  the  plastering  executed  in 
two  coals,  on  naked  brickwork  or  on  stonework. 
If  the  work  ia  to  be  of  three  coats,  the  first  of 
these  is  caUed  the  fnekmg-vp  coat,  which  is 
ift^Twaids  rendared  and  set ;  this  is  sometimes 
calling  flvs^AaMT  ta.  The  materials  for  the  prick- 
ing-upeoat  and  the  rendering  coat  are  identical ; 
the  setting  eoat  is,  genially  speaking,  of  a  finer 
kindof  fime. 

maadasEWOTSd  (Fr.).  The  Military  term 
for  the  plaee  ^pointed  for  the  assembly  of  a 
bodyoCtroopa, 

Bot  TCQT  eactenam  ennen^  commencing  near 
Cape  linisterra,  and  nmning  along  the  north- 
era  eoast  of  dpun  and  the  west  coast  of  France, 
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and  80  entering  and  crossing  the  English  and 
Irish  Channels  to  Cape  Clear,  whence  it  enters 
the  Atlantic  and  is  deflected  again  towards  the 
south  and  south-east.  It  sets  generally  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  mile  an  hour,  and  connects 
itself  with  a  parallel  current  which  flows  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  therefore 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  latter  return 
current  proceeds  along  the  African  coast,  and 
connects  with  the  Equatobxai.  Cubbekt.  Both, 
no  doubt,  have  much  influence  on  the  climate 
of  Western  Europe,  but  being  inconsiderable 
in  force  they  are  fiable  to  be  much  affected  by 
modiflcations  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Saanat  or  Snanat  (Ger.  rinnen,  to  cur- 
dle). The  prepared  inner  membrane  of  the 
calf  s  stomach,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  pe^sine,  has  the  property  of  coagu- 
lating the  casem  of  milk  and  separating  it  from 
the  whey  in  thd  form  of  curd. 

Banaaalaarita.  A  steatitic  mineral  named 
after  Van  Eensselaer.  It  occurs  over  large 
areas,  in  Northern  New  York  and  in  GrenviUe 
in  Upper  Canada ;  and  is,  probably,  identical 
with  l^rrallolite. 

Bent  (ItaL  rendita).  In  Political  Economy, 
that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  the 
competition  for  produce  enables  the  owner  of  the 
soil  to  appropriate.  Strictly  speaking,  rent  is 
paid  for  the  natural  capacity  or  fertility  of  the 
soil  only,  though  in  popular  language  it  is  used 
to  denote  such  sums  as  are  paid  for  the  use 
of  capital  permanently  fixed  in  the  soil,  as, 
for  instance,  the  draining  of  an  estate,  and 
the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  on  land. 
Payinents,  however,  for  these  conveniences  or 
utilities  are  not  rent^  but  interest  or  profit  on 
capital.  But  whatever  it  be  that  constitutes 
economical  fertility,  whether  it  be  the  capa- 
city of  certain  soils  for  particular  crops,  or 
the  excellence  of  certain  sites  for  building 
houses  to  be  used  either  for  business  or  plea- 
sure, provided  the  capacity  or  excellence  is  due 
to  natural  causes  only,  the  annual  compen- 
sation paid  for  the  use  of  these  inherent  ad- 
vantages or  conveniences  is  rent  , 
,  The  first  condition  of  rent^  is  that  there 
-should  be  competition  fortli^'objectin  question. 
If^.natural  fertility  be  unlimited  in  quantity, 
no  rent  can  be  obtained,  for  no  one  will  give 
anything  for  that  which  he  can  procure  at 
pleasure.  But  if  the  soil  be  appropnated,  even 
though  it  may  not  all  be  tilled,  rent  will  arise 
by  the  fact  that  the  person  or  persons  appro- 
pritfting  it  have  created  an  artificial  scarcity, 
and  so  a  market  f6r  natural  fertility.  The 
unenclosed  and  fertile  lands  of  .Australia  are 
practically  unlimited,  and  will  he  so,  even  with 
the  most  rapid  increase  of  j^pulation  con- 
ceivable, for '  centurjtes  to  come.  But  as  the 
local  governments,  jMurUy  to  prevent  too  great 
a  dispersion  of  population,  partly  to  create  an 
emigration  fund,  have  assumed  tiie  ownership 
oTSl  land  in  the  various  colonies,  and  grant 
it  only  on  payment  and  certain  other  con- 
ditions, a  rent  is  possible,  even  on  plots  which 
have  not  had  a  shilling  of  capital  peimaifently 
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expended  on  them.  So  in  the  middle  ages  and  I  capital  expended  on  the  soil,  ayailable  as  an 
under  the  feudal  system,  all  land  had  an  object  of  sale  or  mortgage, 
owner,  and  therefore  was  made  liable  to  rent.  I  To  supply  an  instance  in  which  the  mini- 
The  rent,  it  is  true,  was  low,  and  was  extorted  mum  amount  of  fixed  capital  resident  in  per- 
from  the  cultivator ;  but  its  origin  is  to  be  found  |  manent  improvements  may  be  eliminated,  let  ns 
in  the  appropriation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the :  suppose  that  there  is  natural  water  meadow  oa  ' 
necessities  of  the  general  population,  who  were  ,  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  annual  fertilisa- 
constrained  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  tion  of  which  is  fully  supplied  by  the  natoral 


upon  them. 


warping  of  the  fiver  at  tee  seasons  of  its  over- 


Next,  the  produce  of  the  soil  must,  by  the  flow,  and  that  consequently  the  only  labour 
effect  of  competition,  be  valued  at  a  price  higher  employed  on  the  crop  of  hay  consists  in  mowing, 
than  that  which  suffices  to  remunerate  the  culti-!  drying,  and  stacking  the  produce;  and  that 
vator  for  the  wa^s  of  his  labour  and  the  profit  I  the  ordinary  rate  of  produce  is  three  tons  to 
of  his  capital.  If  wages  be  left  to  competition, !  the  acre,  worth  on  an  average  4/.  the  ton  cm 
and  no  attempts  be  made  to  depress  them ;  the  spot.  Let  us  conceive  also  that  the  cost  of 
by  direct  legislation,  the  possibility  of  rent  I  labour,  the  wages  of  haymakers,  the  maiote- 
is  postponed  till  such  time  as  the  demands  |  nance  of  horses  and  cazts,  and  some  other 
of  population  raise  the  price  of  produce  and  small  matters,  with  the  profit  on  the  farmer's 
lower  the  rate  of  wages.  However  dieap  may  |  capital,  and  the  remuneration  which  he  obtains 
be  the  cost  of  production,  and  however  abun-  j  for  his  own  superintendence  and  risk,  amounts 
dant  the  amount  produced,  no  rent  will  be ,  to  6/.  an  acre  annually.  Let  us,  on  the  other 
obtained  till  such  time  as  the  price  paid  for  hand,  conceive  that  the  produce  of  hay  on  an 
produce  is  greater  than  satisfies  wages  and  ^  upland  pasture,  which  needs  to  be  manured, 


profits.  And  that  which  applies  to  agriculture 
applies  also  to  trade.  The  competition  for 
favourable  sites  to  bo  employed  for  trading 
purposes  creates  a  rent^  partly  because  the 
available  area  is  by  the  very  terms  of  a  com- 
petition limited,  partly  because  the  amount 
of  advantage  in  business  favourable  for  the 
occupation  of  sach  sites  is  so  much  greater 
than  could  be  obtained  in  other  sites,  that  the 
owner  of  the  soil  is  enabled  to  share  in  the 
gross  profit  of  the  business  carried  on  in  the 
favourite  locality.  The  fertilitv  of  a  business 
site  is  accidental,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  an  accident 
which  affects  the  land,  not  the  business ;  and 
hence,  however  originated,  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  natural  fertility  of  land  capable 
of  cultivation. 

The  modem  theorjr  of  rent  adopted  by 
political  economists  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Anderson  in  1737f  but  the  credit 
of  the  discoverv  is  generally  shared  by  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Sir  Edward  West^  the  theonr 
having  been  elaborated  by  Mr.  Ricardo.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that  in  newly  settled  countries, 
where  abundant  fertile  land  can  be  voluntarily 
occupied,  no  rent  is  possible ;  but  that  when, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  population  and  the 
demand  for  produce,  a  price  can  be  obtained  for 
food  in  excess  of  that  which  remunerates  the 
cultivator  of  the  best  or  most  fertile  soils,  i.  e. 
such  soils  as  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
food  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labour, 
inferior  soils  must  needs  be  occupied,  i.e. 
soils  on  which  either  a  less  amount  is  produced 
by  equal  labour,  or  an  equal  amount  by  greater 
labour ;  and  that  under  the  circumstances,  since 
a  manifest  advantage  belongs  to  the  best  soils, 
the  advantage  will  either,  in  case  the  ownership 
of  the  land  remains  with  the  cultivator,  be 
covertly  rent,  or,  in  case  the  land  belongs  to 
one  man,  and  the  capital  hy  which  it  is  culti- 
vated is  supplied  by  another,  it  will  appear  as 
rent  paid  to  the  former  person.  In  cither  case 
it  will  be^  though  entirely  separate  from  any 
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dressed,  and  occasionally  cropped,  is  two  tons 
an  acre,  and  is  saleable  at  the  same  average 
rate,  and  that  the  aggregate  charges  of  the 
labour  &c.  expended  on  me  latter  amount  to 
71, 10*.  the  year  per  acre.  The  rent  of  the  first 
parcel  will  be  6/1  an  acre,  and  of  the  latter  lOi. 
If  the  amount  of  produce  procured  in  the  latter 
case  is  worth  on  an  average  no  more  than  the 
charges  expended  on  cultivating  the  land,  no 
rent  at  all  will  arise,  although  perhaps  in  the 
total  amount  of  land  rented  by  a  farmer  a  rent 
ma^  seem  to  be  paid,  because  the  total  rent  is 
estimated  bv  the  total  acreage.  And  the  fiict 
that  all  land  yields  a  rent  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  view,  for  the  n^nt  of  some  parcels  of 
land  employed,  for  instance,  as'sheep-walka,  is 
paid  only  because  other  parcels  of  land  which 
must  needs  be  let  along  with  such  sheep-walk, 
in  order  to  provide  winter  fodder,  are  W  at  a 
lower  rent  than  they  would  be  if  tiiey  were  let 
alone,  and  the  sheep-walk  were  devoted  to 
different  purposes.  If  we  vary  the  instance, 
and  take  the  produce  of  com  instead  of  that  of 
hay,  the  result  would  be  the  same,  though  the 
conditions  would  be  more  complex. 

In  brief,  therefore,  the  Eicardian  theory  of 
rent,  as  ordinarily  understood,  implies  that 
rent  has  arisen  fix>m  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  this  neces- 
sity having  itself  been  caused  by  the  gpovrth  of 
population,  and  its  demand  for  agricultural 
produce.  Further,  it  is  held  that  this  necessity 
for  cultivating  inferior  soils  increases  with  the 
increase  of  population,  and  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  necessity  put  upon  agricQltnral 
labour,  and  consequently  upon  rent,  until  the 
labour  required  to  extract  rood  from  the  least 
productive  soils  is  to  be  valued  at  as  much  as 
the  produce  obtained  from  them. 

This  theory,  however,  appears  by  no  means 
to  account  for  all  the  causes  irhich  increase 
and  diminish  amounts  of  rent ;  nor  will  the 
application  of  the  theory  to  oeztain  social  con- 
ditions be  found  either  to  agree  with   or  at 
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least  to  explain  many  imqu^stional)lo  economi-  * 
cal  phcDomeDa.    It  accounts  for  differences  in  | 
mit ;  and  taking  the  facts  of  t^e  great  variety 
in  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil,  it  supplies 
from  these  data  some  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  rent,  and  the  limit  at  irhidi  rent  is 
no  longer  obtainable.    But  suppose  that  the 
whole  soil  of  a  countiy  were  equally  fertile, 
i.e.  Uut  it  produced  equal  quantities  by  equal 
kbour,  and  that  no  increase  of  produce  were 
posable  except  by  greater  labour,  or  (what 
eomes  to  the  same  thing)  greater  skill,  the 
application  of  new  forces,  and  the  substitu- 1 
tioii  of  mechanical  instead  of  manual  labour. ' 
Would  there  be  no  rent  in  such  a  case  ?    There  ' 
certainly  would  be  as  soon  as  erer  the  demand 
for  the  produce  exceeded  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, I.e.  immediately,  for  the  excess  of  de- 
mand ia^  and  has  been,  concurrently  with  other 
causes,  the  motiye  for  diminishing  the  cost  of 
production. 

^  Bent  appears  to  be  the  function  of  two  va- 
rkbles:  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  demand 
for  the  produce.  When  no  demand  arises  in 
excess  of  supply,  there  is  not,  as  in  other  occu- 
pations, any  disposition  to  diminish  the  cost 
of  production.  When  population  is  either  sta- 
tionaiy,  or  when,  if  it  be  progressive,  the  supply 
of  feztile  land  is  unbounded,  the  progress  of 
agricnltural  science  is  very  slow,  all  economy 
tending  in  the  direction  of  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  for  manual  labour  in  the  latter 
ease,  and  no  stimulus  to  economy  being  pro- 
tided  in  the  former.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  no  moro  powerful  motive  to  agricultural 
improvement  has  been  found  than  in  an  increase 
of  rent,  and  that  when  rents  are,  either  by  the 
indulgence  or  negligence  of  landlords,  much 
lower  than  the  possible  amount  procurable, 
land  is  iU  or  imperfectly  cultivated.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  Kates  of  profit  are,  equal 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  equal  in  different 
oocnpations.  But  rent  is  whatever  is  produced 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  profit.  Now,  as  the 
farmer  knows,  or  acts  unconsciously  on  the  fact, 
that  rent  is  derived  firom  this  excess,  he  has 
no  natural  impulse  to  procure,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  demand,  more  than  the  general 
rate  of  profit  which  will  satisfy  him  for  his 
capital  and  superintendence.  But  the  common 
theory  of  rent  always  takes  for  granted  thtit  a 
diminished  cost  of  production  has  a  tendency 
to  lower  rents.  Such  an  inference,  however,  is 
contrary  to  facts,  and  repugnant  to  the  econo- 
mical axiom  that  the  rates  of  profit  tend  to 
an  equality.  The  rent  of  arable  land  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  6d,  an  acre  on  an 
average.  The  price  of  wheat  was  about  6*.  4d, 
In  modem  weights  of  coin  tho  former  was 
1«.  6i.  an  acre,  Uie  latter  was  16«.  the  quarter. 
But  tho  average  price  of  wheat  has  risen  in 
weight  of  silver  about  3|  times,  i.e.  to  about  56«. 
the  qnarter,  while  the  same  land  now  lets  at 
30#.  to  2'.  the  acre,  i.e.  at  from  ten  to  thir- 
Y^Vi  or  fourteen  times  the  previous  rate.  Yet 
it  is  abnird  to  say  that  the  demand  for  food 

is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  fourteenth 
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century,  for  agricultural  labour  was  paid  at 
about  Zd,  a  day,  in  other  words  at  9d.  of  our 
present  money,  and  the  price  of  wheat  as  con- 
trasted with  the  price  of  labour  was  dispro- 
portionately high  in  those  ancient  times.  The 
sole  cause  of  the  increase  of  rent  is  to  be  found 
in  the  diminished  cost  of  production,  the  cor- 
rection implied  by  a  sustained  demand  contri- 
buting to  rent,  but  being  a  condition  rather 
then  a  cause.  Not  only,  indeed,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  diminishea  cost  of  production 
diminishes  rout.,  but  the  facts  of  economical 
history  prove  the  increase  in  rents  to  be  due 
to  this  cause  alone ;  and  not  only,  again,  is  it  not 
true  historically  that  the  exigencies  of  popula- 
tion have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  amount 
of  land  cultivated  in  grain  crops  at  the  present 
time  is  much  more  than  that  which  was  under 
the  plough  in  the  age  referred  to  above,  i.e. 
600  years  ago.  The  exigencies  of  population, 
concurrently  with  the  desire  of  hirger  profits, 
present  and  operative  in  those  only  tcho  are  at 
once  owners  and  occupiers^  have  led  to  agricul- 
tural inventions  which  have  diminished  cost 
and  increased  production,  and  thus  rendered  it 
possible  that  tenants  should  be  forced  to  adopt 
improvements  which  they  would  never  have 
searohed  for  or  applied  as  mero  tenants.  By 
these  causes  rents  have  been  enhanced,  and 
aro  still  increasing  in  just  the  same  proportion 
as  the  cost  of  production  is  diminished.  Nor 
is  rent  affected  by  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  wheat  since  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws. 
For,  agricultural  produce  being  very  various,  and 
the  margin  left  to  wages  incroasing  when  bread 
is  cheap,  the  income  of  the  labourer  is  larger 
and  moro  available  for  the  consumption  of  other 
products,  as  meat^  poultry,  wool,  and  the  like. 
It  was  not  romarkable  that,  at  the  time  whou 
Malthus  wrote,  the  partial  view  of  the  truth 
as  regards  ront  should  have  been  propounded 
and  accepted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  a  time  of  severe  general  distress,  in  which 
every  economical  principle  was  steadily  ignored 
by  the  government  of  the  day,  and  the  expense 
and  insulation  of  a  great  war  had  made  it 
necessary  that  this  country  should  depend 
almost  entirely  on  its  own  resources  fbr  the 
sustenance  of  the  people.  To  these  circum- 
stances must  be  attributed  the  cultivation 
of  tracts  which  had  not  been  broken  up  for 
centuries,  and  the  activity  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cereals,  the  rise  in  rents  consequent 
upon  the  profits  of  enormous  famine  prices  at 
home,  and  the  machinery  of  the  corn  laws,  ir* 
tended  avowedly  to  stereotype  high  prices  aiul 
large  rents,  on  the  false  and  foolish  plea  of  tho 
peculiar  burdens  on  land.  Had  the  economists 
who  accepted  the  popular  view  of  rent,  been  at 
the  pains  to  investigate  the  fucts  of  one  period 
of  English  economical  history,  and  to  contrast 
it  with  that  which  they  knew  familiarly,  they 
would  have  seen  cause  so  far  to  modify  their 
theory  as  to  have  rooognised  the  fact  that  rents 
do  not  fall  with  improvements  in  the  process 
of  production ;  they  would  have  seen  that  the 
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interest  of  the  agricnltnnst  and  landlord  was 
not  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  general  public, 
and  would  have  learnt  that  the  same  rule 
holds  good  in  agriculture  as  in  trade,  that  the 
higher  the  profit  and  the  less  the  expense  of 
the  calling,  the  larger  is  the  margin  left  for 
that  payment  in  considecation  of  a  locus  standi 
for  industrial  occupation  which  we  call  rent. 

Sat  while  rents  rise  as  the  cost  of  produce 
in  demand  diminishes,  they  would  faU  if  one 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  were  increased, 
that,  namely,  of  the  wages  of  labour.  It  is 
true  that  the  real  rise  in  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  which  has  succeeded  the 
new  poor  law,  and  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  in  com,  has  not  been  attended  by  a  fall 
in  rents,  but  by  the  contrary  phenomenon. 
But  this  result  is  due  to  the  enhanced  value 
of  all  agricultural  produce  other  than  wheat, 
and  by  the  greater  produce  at  less  cost— cir- 
cumstances which  have  far  more  than  counter- 
poised the  small  rise  in  the  rate  of  agricultural 
wages,  amounting  probably  to  not  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent.  If  hereafter  the  mass  of  a^- 
cnltural  labourers  get  and  use  the  information 
which  might  be  supplied  them,  as  to  what  are 
the  only  means  for  bettering  their  condition,  if 
they  could  learn  that  early  and  imprudent 
marriages  have  the  efiect  of  so  tying  them 
hand  and  foot  to  their  employment  as  to  reduce 
their  wages  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with 
a  bare  existence,  and  that  the  charity  of  the 
poor  rate  is  a  yeiy  doubtful  boon,  they  might 
hereafter  assume  a  position  -of  greater  inde- 
pendence and  hope.  In  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  where  agricultural 
wages  reach  the  highest  rate,  the  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  labourer  is 
always  provided  with  the  means  of  emigra- 
tion, and  that  he  uses  these  means  instantly  if 
there  be  a  threatened  reduction  of  wages  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Were  agricultural  wages  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent,  it  is  possible  that  rents 
would  be,  for  a  time,  diminished,  though  the 
increased  demand  for  produce  would  in  all 
likelihood  speedily  bring  about  a  recoveiy. 

Bent  does  not  raise  or  depress  prices,  as 
some  persons  have  imaged,  for  the  cause  of 
rent  and  the  cause  of  price  are  governed  by  a 
totally  different  set  or  facts.  The  price  of  a 
commodity  depends  on  its  cost,  and  the  demand 
for  the  article ;  rent  depends  npon  the  amount 
produced  on  a  given  area,  the  equality  of  rates 
of  profit  necessitating  that  rent  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  excess  of  produce.  That  rents  do 
not  affect  prices  is  manifest  at  once  if  we 
illustrate  the  fact  bv  a  supposed  case.  The 
instantaneous  annihilation  of  rents  would  not 
cheapen  food,  but  would  simply  transfer  the 
rent  hitherto  paid  to  the  landlord  into  the 
pocket  of  the  cultivator.  No  one  is  richer  or 
poorer  because  the  landlord  obtains  a  rent,  for 
the  price  of  produce  is  due  to  the  demand  for 
the  commodity ;  and  the  general  public,  i.e. 
the  consumer,  is  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
distribution  of  the  parts  of  that  which  he  must 
needs  pay  by  the  competition  of  purchasers. 
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Sut  this  general  statement  must  be  guarded  by 
an  explanation.  Prices  may  indirectly  be  en- 
hanced by  the  limitations  or  restrictions'pnt 
upon  the  occupation  of  land.  The  general 
public  is  interested  in  the  largest  amount  pos- 
sible being  derived  from  the  soil,  and  any 
hindrance  laid  on  production  is  therefore  a 
national  loss.  For  instance,  if  a  ^rstem  of 
long  leases  enabled  the  fanner  to  produce  one- 
thi^  more  meat  and  com,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  public  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  be  brought  about.  It 
would  be,  of  course,  equally  an  advantage  to 
the  landowner,  whose  interests  are  inseparably 
united  with  the  general  good  of  the  community. 
So  if  restrictions  or  hindrances  are  put  upon 
the  occupation  of  land  for  building  purposes, 
the  general  public  is  affected  because  the  area 
available  for  a  purpose  of  great  importance  to 
society  is  artificially  narrowed.  Rent  does  not, 
we  repeat^  increase  prices ;  but  peculiar  tenures 
of  land,  and  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  its 
distribution, may  and  do  raise  prices,  by  creating 
scarcity.  So,  again,  the  excessive  preservation 
of  such  game  as  is  destractive  to  crops  is  a 
public  nuisance  and  a  national  loss. 

Much  greater  prominence  is  given  by  T«!ngHfth 
economists  to  the  theory  of  rent,  tlian  is  as- 
signed to  it  by  foreign  writers.    This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  British  isluids  are  nearly 
the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  owner 
of  the  soil  and  the  occupier  are  different  persons. 
Hence    that   which  with  foreign  economists 
would  be  the  question  of  the  relation  of  pc^- 
lation  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  among 
English  writers  the  question  of  the  principle 
which  governs  the   amount  of  the  produce 
received  by  the  owner  of  the  soil.    Of  course, 
in  effect  rent  is  paid  in  other  countries  as 
well  as  in  this,  only  it  is  under  a  different 
shape.    That  it  is  so,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact   already   adverted  to,  that   the  natmal 
powers  of  the  soil  are  as  freely  mortgaged  or 
pledged  in  other  countries  as  they  are  in  this. 
And  when  land  is  sold,  its  price  follows  the 
rate  of  interest,  being  generally  rather  more 
than  the  capitalised  value  of  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity, because  it  confers  social  rank,  and  is 
susceptible  of  indefinite  increase  in  value.    In. 
foreign  countries,  too,  the  fact  that  the  migority 
of  the  people  are  eneaged  in  agriculture,  en- 
hances  the  cost  of  sudi  parcels  as  are  brought 
into  the  market    Bents  of  particular  sites  of 
agricultural  land  are  sometimes  voty  high,  aa 
in  England  of  the  rich  hop  lands  of  the  rale 
of  Famham  and  some  parts  of  Kent,  and  in 
France  of  those  estates  which  are  distinguislied 
for  the  produce  of  such  wines  as  bear  hig^fa. 
prices.    The  best  French  vineyards  are  fre- 
quently sold  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds 
an  acre ;  and  of  course  if  such  vineyards  'vrere 
let,  they  would  bear  a  corresponding  rent. 

Bents  in  other  countries  than  this  are  of 
many  various  kinds.  For  an  account  of  each, 
see  CoTnBB,  Coxacbx,  Iaboub  Bektb,  Jtfjil 
TATKR,  Serf,  and  Ryot.  For  the  effect  of  a 
tax  on  rents,  sec  Ta-XAXXOIC. 
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Besides  tho  attentum  irhich  has  been  given  ! 
to  lent  bj  such  writeis  as  hare  discussea  the 
prineiples  of  political  economy,  special  pains 
mre  been  taken  with  this  subject  by  Malthus, 
Bicaido^  and  Jones.  No  modem  economist  has 
devxrted  iDore  pains  than  the  last-named  writer 
to  the  general  theorjr  of  rent,  and  to  the 
Tsrions  forms  in  which  rent  appears.  The 
fievs  of  Mr.  Jones  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  his  work 
OB  Bentfe  and  in  his  literary  remains,  which 
bsfs  been  collected  by  Dr.  WhewelL 

Bepc—  (Fr.  r^ter,  Lat  repeto).  In 
Xusie,  a  character  m  denoting  the  repetition 
of  the  part  which  it  Donnds.  It  is  sometimes 
expressed  bj  dots  against  the  bar,  and  some- 
times by  the  words  Sal  segno, 

»i»piiatlng  drtSiie*     In  order  to  diminish 
the  eflEeot  of  errors  of  graduation,  and  to  obtain 
my  accarata  measurements  by  means  of  com- 
paxatjyely  small  and  therefore  portable  instm- 
aientB,  a  method  of  obserring  was  invented,  or 
rather  bgooght  into  use,  by  l^rda,  which  is  now 
extensiTely  employed,  espedall^  in  geodetical 
opentions.      The  method,  which  consists  in 
■Kiring  the  tolesoope  successiyely  orer  portions 
of  the  gradoated  limb  corresponding  to  the 
angle  to  be  measured,  and  reading  onl^  the 
B^ctple  aic,  may  be  advantageously  appbed  to 
dreolar  instruments  destined  for  vezy  dUfferent 
parposes;  as,  for  example,  to  an  instrument  for 
the  measnrement  of  the  zenith  distances  of  stars 
or  terrestrial  objects,  or  the  distance  of  two 
trigonometrical  stations,   in  which  case  it  is 
limnly  called  a  repeating  circle ;  to  a  reflecting 
ercia  used  for  observations  at  sea,  when  it 
becomes  a  repeating  reflecting  iSfrcle ;  or  to  a 
theodolite^  when  it  becomes  a  repeating  theodolite. 
For  the  ^rpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  tms  method,  we  borrow  the  following 
illostiation  from  Sir  J.  Herschel:  *Let  PQ  be 
tvo  ol^jects,  which  we  may  suppose  fixed  for 
pvpoees  of  mere  explanation ;  and  let  K  L  be 
a  teletoope  movable  on  0,  the  common  axis  of 
tvo  ciieles,  A  ML  and  ABC,  of  which  the 
fbrmcr,  A  MI^  is  absolutely  fixed  in  the  plane 
of  the  objects,  and  carries  the  graduations  freely 
Bonbleontheaxis.  .  The  telescope  is  attached 
pmBsnently  to  the  latter  cirde,  and  mores  with 
it.    An  arm,  0  a  A,  carries  the 
index  or  vomier,  which  reads 
off  the  graduated  limb  of  the 
fixed  ci^e.     This  arm  is  pro- 
vided with  two  clamps,  by  which 
St  can  be  temporarily  connected 
with  eiUier  arcle,  and  detached 
at  pleasure.    Suppose  now  the 
telescope  directea  to  P.    Clamp 
the  indfexO  Atothe  tn^Mrcircle, 
and  uidamp  it  from  the  outer,  and  read  off; 
then  cany  the  telescope  round  to  the  other 
oliject  Q.    In  so  doin^  the  inner  circle,  and  the 
index  ann,  which  is  damped  to  it,  will  also  be 
cnried  roand  over  an  arc  A  B  on  the  graduated 
in^  of  the  outer  circle  equal  to  the  an^le  P  O  Q. 
Now  damp  the  index  to  the  outer  circle,  and 
OBcIamp  the  inner,  and  read  off.    The  difference 
aint^mn  will,  of  coarse,  measure  the  angle 
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POQ;  but  the  result  will  be  liable  to  two 
sources  of  error,  that  of  graduation  snd  that  of 
obserration,  both  of  which  it  is  our  object  to  get 
rid  of.  To  this  end  transfw  the  telescope  back 
to  P,  without  undampingthe  outer  drde ;  then, 
having  made  the  bisection  of  P,  damp  the  arm 
to  by  and  unclamp  it  from  B,  and  again  transfer 
the  telescope  to  Q,  by  which  the  aim  will  now 
be  carried  with  it  to  C  over  a  second  arc  B  C 
equal  to  the  angle  POQ.  Now  again  read  off; 
then  will  the  difference  between  this  reading 
and  the  original  one  measure  twice  the  angle 
POQ,  affected  with  both  errors  of  observation, 
but  only  with  the  same  error  of  gradaation  as 
before.  Let  tliis  process  be  repeated  as  often 
as  we  please.(suppose  ten  times) ;  then  will  the 
final  arc  A  B  C  I)  read  off  on  the  cirde  be  ten 
times  the  required  angle,  affected  by  the  joint 
errors  of  all  the  ten  observations,  but  only  by 
the  same  constant  error  of  graduation,  which 
depends  on  the  initial  and  final  readings  off 
alone.  Now  the  errors  of  observation,  when 
numerous,  tend  to  balance  and  destroy  one 
another:  so  that,  if  suffidently  multiplied,  their 
influence  will  disappear  from  the  result.  There 
remains,  then,  only  the  constant  error  of  gra- 
duation, which  comes  to  be  divided  in  the  final 
result  by  the  number  of  observations,  and  is 
therefore  diminished  in  its  infiuence  to  one-tenth 
of  its  possible  amount,  or  to  less  if  need  be.' 
('Astronomy,*  Cabinet  Cydopesdia^  p.  105.) 

When  the  repeating  circle  is  used  for  mea- 
suring zenith  distances,  it  is  constructed  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  turned  round  on  a  vertical 
pivot,  the  direction  of  which  passes  through 
Its  centre,  and  to  which  its  plane  is  parallel, 
and  also  of  turning  in  its  own  plane  about 
a  horizontal  axis.  The  instrument  being  placed 
in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  star,  the 
telescope  is  directed  to  the  star  and  the  bisection 
made ;  the  tdescope,  which  carries  the  verniers 
with  it,  is  then  firmly  clamped  to  the  cirde,  and 
the  circle  turned  round  180^  in  azimuth  about 
the  vertical  pivot.  If  the  cirde  be  now  kept 
fast,  the  telescope  undamped  and  carried  round 
till  the  star  is  again  bisected,  it  is  plain  that  the 
arc  of  the  limb  passed  over  by  the  verniers  in 
consequence  of  this  motion  of  the  telescope  will 
be  double  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 
thought  necessary.  For  the  purpose  of  geo- 
detical  measurements  the  cirde  is  usually  fur- 
nished with  two  telescopes,  one  on  the  face,  and 
the  other  on  the  back ;  and  so  placed  that  the 
optical  axes  of  both  are  exactly  in  the  plane  of 
the  circle.  The  drcles  used  by  Meckdn  and 
Belambre,  in  the  operations  connected  with  the 
measurement  of  the  French  arc  of  meridian, 
were  about  four-tenths  of  a  mitre  (nearly  1 6  in.) 
in  diameter,  and  were  divided  into  arcs  equiva- 
lent to  about  32  sexagesimal  seconds,  which  were 
subdivided  into  tenua  by  the  verniers. 

The  merit  of  fbst  applying  the  ingenious 
principle  of  repetition  to  angular  measurements 
belongs  to  Tobias  IdJayer;  but  it  was  Bordaj  as 
above  stated,  who  first  brought  the  instrument 
into  general  use. 
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Fur  a  description  of  the  repeating  circle,  its 
Adjnstments,  and  the  methoa  of  using  it,  see 
Biot,  Astronomie  Physique,  tome  i. ;  Belambre, 
Astronatniej  or  Base  Miiriaue,  tome  i. ;  Fniasant, 
Traite  de  Gicdisk;  Kapers  Practice  ofNaviga- 
kion,  &c.  The  compairative  advantages  and 
fElefects  of  the  instmrnent  are  rezy  clearly  stated 
in  a  paper  by  Tronghton  in  the  first  Tolnmo  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  ^oyal  Astronomical  Society, 

&epellent«  (Lat.  repello,  /  drive  back). 
Applications  to  the  surface  of  the  body  which 
kippear  to  make  disorders  retreat  inwaras. 

BepeUiar  Vower.    [Repulsion.] 

Bepent  (Lat.  repens,  part,  of  repo,  I  creep). 
In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  stems  which  lie 
fiat  upon  the  ground,  and  emit  roots  from  their 
under  surface. 

BsFBKT.  In  Zoology,  this  term  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  creeping,  and  is  applied  to 
those  animals  which  move  with  the  boay  close 
to  the  ground,  either  without  the  aid  gf  legs, 
or  by  means  of  more  than  four  pairs  of  short 
legs. 

Bepetend  (Lat  repetendus,  part,  of  repeto, 
/  renew  -or  ^o  over  aaain).  In  Arithmetic,  a 
term  sometimes  usea  to  denote  the  part  of  a 
circulating  decimal  which  is  continually  re- 
peated. 

Bepleskd«r.  In  Law,  repleader  is  awarded 
in  some  cases  when,  after  issue  in  an  action  is 
joined  and  verdict  given  thereon,  it  is  found 
that  by  mistake  issue  has  been  joined  on  a 
fact  totally  immaterial  and  insufficient  to  de- 
termine the  right,  so  that  the  court  upon  the 
finding  cannot  know  for  whom  judgment  ought 
to  be  given.  In  such  case  the  court  will  some- 
times award  a  repleader  ^quod  partes  replaci- 
tent), the  efiect  of  which  is  that  the  pleadings 
bogin  again  de  novo  at  that  stage  of  them  in 
■which  the  error  happened.     [Plradino.] 

SeplewiB.  In  Law,  an  action  of  tort,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  seeks  the  recovery  of  goods 
illegally  cbstrained.  Since  19  &  20  Vict.  c. 
108  the  proceedings  can  be  commenced  in  the 
county  ocurts.     [Acriov.] 

BepUoation  (Lat.  replioatio).  In  Law, 
the  third  stage  in  the  pleadings  in  an  action, 
being  the  plaintiff's  answer  to  the  defendant's 
plea.     [Plbadwo.] 

Beplam  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied 
to  the  frame  left  in  certain  fruits  by  the  fell- 
ing away  of  the  valves,  as  in  the  siliques  and 
silicles  of  the  Cruc\fer<B. 

Reports  (Lat.  reporto,  7  bring  back).  In  Law, 
8t;itement8ofa(\judged  cases  in  the  several  courts 
of  law  and  equity  which  form  precedents  for 
future  decisions.  In  earlier  times  the  reports  were 
pubb'shed  by  authority,  but  this  series  (which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Year-books)  was 
discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  since 
which  period  the  compilation  and  publication  of 
the  authoritative  decisions  of  the  courts  has  been 
conducted  by  private  persons  on  their  own 
responsibility.  An  attempt  to  restore  official 
reporting  was  made  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  an 
ordinance  to  that  effect  was  obtained  from 
James  I. ;  but  only  one  reporter,  Hetley,  seems 
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ever  to  hare  been  appointed  under  it.  Hie 
place  of  the  year-books  was,  however,  soon 
supplied  by  other  reports.  These  at  first  were 
merely  notes  of  adjudged  cases  taken  by 
lawyers  for  their  own  use,  and  published  long 
after  the  cases  were  decided.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  doubt,  which  (as  appears  from  the 
preface  to  Sir  James  Burrow  s  reports)  was 
subsisting  so  recently  as  1765,  whether  the 
unauthorised  publication  of  the  daily  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court  of  justice  might  not  be  a 
contempt  of  court.  Contemporaneous  reports 
of  the  decisions  in  all  the  courts  have,  however, 
now  been  regularly  published  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  volumes  of  reports 
amount  at  present  (1866)  to  nearly  1,200  in 
number,  and  the  yearly  increase  lately  has  been 
from  twenty  to  thirty  volumes.  Up  to  the 
dose  of  1865  the  decisions  in^eveiy  court  were 
separatelv  reported  in  a  regular  series ;  but 
besides  the  regular  reports  of  each  court  there 
were  five  or  six  legal  publications,  coming  out 
weekly  or  monthly,  and  professing  to  give 
reports  of  the  decisions  in  all  the  courts. 
The  latter  publications  are  sometimes  termed 
unauthorised  reports,  in  distinction  fsom.  the 
regular  or  authorised  reports ;  but  in  fact  the 
regular  reports  possess  no  special  privilege  or 
authority  except  that  some  judges  hare  viewed 
them  with  more  favour  than  other  reports,  and 
given  their  authors  occasional  assistance  in  the 
way  of  lending  written  judgments,  revising  proof-- 
sheets,  and  the  like.  It  is,  however,  understood 
that  any  report  of  a  case  published  with  the 
name  of  a  barrister  annezea  to  it  is  accredited, 
and  may  be  dted  as  an  authority,  although  as 
a  matter  of  practice  the  regular  reports  (as 
having  been  published  with  greater  care  and 
deliberation)  are  usually  cited  in  preference  to 
the  other  reports  when  the  same  cases  appear 
in  both.  All  the  reporters  have  reported  or 
omitted  such  cases  as  they  respectively  thought 
fit  without  control  from  any  superior  authority, 
and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  re- 
ports have  been  some  years  in  airear.  The 
cost  of  taking  in  the  reports  has  formed  a 
serious  item  in  the  professional  expenses  of 
every  barrister,  several  of  the  competing  series 
having  usually  been  taken  lest  any  case  should 
bo  overlooked. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  bar  to  procure  the  consolidation  of 
the  regular  reports  into  a  uniform  series,  to 
be  published  at  a  reasonable  price,  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  editors  and  the  general 
superintendence  of  a  coundl  selected  from  the 
leading  members  of  the  le^al  profession  ;  and 
this  movement  seems  likely  to  be  snocesaftil 
in  removing  the  principal  evils  attending  tixe 
system  of  law  reporting  as  hitherto  conducted. 

Sepose  (Fr.  repos,  from  Lat  repono,  T  lay 
down).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  absence  of  that 
agitation  which  is  induced  by  the  scattering 
and  division  of  a  subject  into  too  many  \xn> 
connected  parts,  in  which  case  a  work  is  said 
to  want  repose.  Where  repose  is  wanting 
from  this  cause,  'the  eye/  says  Sir  Joshiia 
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B^ds,  *  is  perplexed  and  &tigued,  from  not 
kooving  where  to  rest,  wkere  to  find  the  prin- 
dpal  action,  or  which  is  the  principal  figure ; 
for  There  all  are  making  eqnid  pretensions  to 
Ilotic^  all  are  in  danger  of  ne^ect.' 

Beposev  Angle  oil  In  Engineering,  the 
term  angle  of  repose  is  frequently  applied  to 
express  the  angle  at  which  the  rarions  kinds 
of  earth  will  permanently  stand,  when  ahan- 
doned  to  themselTes.  The  knowled^  of  the 
limits  of  this  angle  will  he  fbnnd  essential  to  the 
engineer  who  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
hige  cnttinga,  or  emhankments,  or  who  may 
hsTe  to  execute  retaining  walls,  or  other  struc- 
tores  of  a  like  nature.  The  reader  who  may 
desire  to  study  this  question  in  detail,  is  re- 
ferred to  Rondelet  VArt  de  Bdtir;  to  Mayniel, 
ThiiU  de  la  P^mssU  dee  Terres ;  to  Barlow's 
Etaay  on  He  Strength  and  Stress  of  Timber ; 
Pasley*8  Covrse  of  Military  Instruction;  and 
to  I^uniell*8  Treatise  on  Roads,  It  appears, 
from  the  authors  cited,  that  the  earths  men- 
tioned  below  will  stand  at  the  angles  quoted 
opposite  to  them,  if  only  they  be  of  an  even 
Datnre  and  without  intermixture  of  strata  that 
would  giro  passage  to  the  waters.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  the  probability,  namely,  of  the  oc- 
eurrence  of  a  mixture  of  sand  with  the  general 
body  of  the  formation,  that  in  practice  it  is 
safer  to  count  upon  the  yarious  eulhs  standing 
at  the  angles  quoted  against  them. 


HMvaof  Bvtli 


Fint  dr7  nod,  of  polverised  Band- 


Ordinary  earth,  dry 

Ordimay  eartb,  ligfaUy  wetted     . 

ShlBgle,  comparatively  qieoklng 

dry 

LoDdoD  day,  very  YariaUe,  much 


Chalk,  or  dudk  marl    . 
SmdaUnie,  firm,  hard,  and  nnl- 
fixm . 


Gmite,  or  the  primary  rocks 
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Geaerally  speaking,  it  is  considered  safer  to 
make  the  slopes  of  all  new  embankments  1^ 
in  base  to  1  in  height^  excepting  where  they 
are  executed  in  clay,  which  is  thrown  out  with  a 
slope  of  2  to  1  as  a  minimum.    The  slope  which 
the  earthwork  would  assume  at  the  back  of  a  re- 1 
tuning  wall  of  a  riyer  will  be  always  affected  j 
by  the  infiltration  of  the  water  from  the  river, ' 
which  will  mount  up  in  the  pores  of  the  material  - 
hj  capillary  action.  Hence  the  actual  thickness 
given  to  retaining  walls  is  much  greater  than  | 
that  which  the  theory  demands.    Haying  to ' 
Mist,  in  fact,  the  thrust  of  a  substance  which  , 
ia   a   semifiuid  heavier  than  water,  they  are 
usually  made  of  half  their  height  in  their 
aT«>nige  thiokness.     [Quay  Wall.!  j 

The  term  angle  of  repose  is  also  used,  in  ' 
works  upon  Mechanics,  to  express  the  angle  at 
'which  the  effect  of  gravity  is  capable  of  over- 1 
copiing  the  friction  which  the  relative  surfaces  ' 
^the  bodietin  contact  exercise  on  one  another ; ' 
atr^  in  other  words,  the  angle  at  which  those , 
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substances  would  begin  to  move^  as  in  an  arch, 
it  being  supposed  that  each  of  them  is  homo- 
geneous, and  that  its  particles  are  incapable  of 
moving  one  over  the  other.  This  may  be  cal- 
culated at  about  60^  from  the  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon;  but  vexr  much  wul  depend 
upon  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  employed 
between  the  stones  or  bricks  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  arch ;  so  much  so  as  in  fact 
to  render  all  abstract  reasoning  with  respect 
to  the  stability  of  arches  executed  in  small 
materials  and  cement  utterly  valueless.  The 
conditions  of  the  stability  of  an  arch  will 
be  found  discussed  in  Moseley's  Engineering 
and  Architecture,  or  in  Glanders  Formules  a 
V  Usage  des  IngSnieurs. 

Sepreeentatloa  (Let  repnasentatio,  from 
prsesens,  present).  In  Painting  and  the  other 
Arts,  ihe  transference  to  a  plane  of  a  solid  mass, 
or  the  appearance  of  an  object  to  the  eye. 

REPBESBifTATioy.  Li  Pohtics,  that  ma- 
chinery in  the  system  of  government  by  which 
one  person  or  a  few  persons  are  made  the 
vehicle  in  expressing  the  opinions  of  a  large 
number,  with  a  view  to  action  on  those  opinions. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  a  representative 
frilfils  different  frmctions  from  a  delegate ;  that 
while  the  latter  is  empowered  to  carry  out  only 
a  defined  and  distinct  purpose,  the  former  is 
intrusted  with  a  ^neral  power  of  judgment 
within  certain  limits ;  that  he  is  entitled  to 
exercise  a  discretion  on  subjects  which  may* 
become  topics  for  political  debate  from  time  to 
time ;  and  that,  while  he  is  bound  in  good  faith 
to  adhere  to  the  general  principles  of  the  party 
or  aggregate  of  persons  for  whom  he  speaks,  he 
is  allowed  a  considerable  latitude  of  judgment, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  ultimate  approval  or 
condemnation  of  the  constituents  for  whom 
he  acts.  Some  parallel  toaj  be  found  in  the 
position  occupied  by  a  plempotentiaxy  in  di* 

Slomacy,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  a  charg^ 
'afiaires,  or  a  minister  with  limited  powers. 
It  is  clear  that  the  institution  of  a  represen* 
tative  system  must  be  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  events,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has 
become  possible  that  a  trust  may  be  committed 
to  the  representative,  and  confidence  may  be 
reposed  by  the  constituents.  The  represent 
tative  system  in  politics  has  arisen  from  an 
elaborated  political  education  of  the  people, 
by  which  checks  upon  itself  and  its  represen- 
tatives have  been  gradually  developed,  which 
are  not  indeed  capable  of  exact  definition,  and 
arc,  under  the  pressure  of  occasional  emergencies, 
shifting,  but  which  are  withal  real  and  recipro- 
cally comprehended.  The  interpretation  of 
these  obligations  is  facilitated  by  that  govern" 
tnent  by  party  which  is  justly  considerei  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  representative  insti- 
tutions. The  general  traditions  of  political 
parties  are  in  ordinary  cases  a  rough  guide  to 
the  duty  imposed  on  a  representative ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
party  which  returns  its  representative,  is  held 
to  be  a  breach  of  trust  and  an  act  of  political 
immorality  or  perfidy.    The  more  marked  is 
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that  departure,  the  more  just  is  the  criticism  on 
the  conduct,  and  the  more  necessary  is  apology 
or  explanation  for  the  action  of  the  offender. 

The  political  systems  of  the  ancient  world 
contain^  no  theory  of  representation.  Faint 
traces,  it  is  true,  of  such  an  expedient,  may  be 
discovered  in  the  action  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  especially  in  the  later  days  of  its 
existence,  when  it  was  rapidly  being  turned 
into  an  engine  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  Some  slight  indications 
of  representation,  too,  may  be  traced  in  the 
iEtolian  and  Achsean  leagues ;  but  in  all  these 
eases  the  powers  of  the  federation  are  rather 
those  of  delegates  instituted  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  bound  to  very  narrow  and  definite 
functions,  than  of  representatires  who  could 
originate  a  policy  or  deal  with  an  emergency. 
For  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Grote  has  well  remarked 
Uuit  '  in  respect  to  political  sovereignty,  com- 
plete disunion  was  among  their  most  cherished 
principles.  The  only  source  of  supreme  au- 
thority to  which  a  Greek  felt  respect  and  at- 
tachment, was  to  be  sou^t  within  the  walls 
of  his  own  city Political  disunion- 
sovereign  authority  within  the  dty  walls — 
thus  formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Greek 
mind.  The  relation  between  one  city  and 
another  was  an  international  relation,  not  a 
relation  subsisting  between  members  of  a  com- 
mon political  aggregate.'  {History  of  Greeeey 
*part  ii.  ch.  ii.)  Hence  all  transactions  between 
one  city  and  another  can  be  characterised  only 
as  inUrpolitical,  and  the  theory  of  a  state  or 
city  implied  the  competence  of  all  the  citizens 
to  take  part  in  the  government.  [Libestt; 
Pbixabt  Assemblies.]  Thus  no  room  was 
left  for  the  modem  notion  of  representation, 
and  hence  the  attempts  to  turn  Hellenism  into 
a  real  political  unity  and  a  basis  for  joint 
operations  were  abortive,  because  the  requisite 
machinery  for  joint  action  was  wanting,  and 
could  not  have  been  developed  without  long 
training  a**i  a  number  of  concessions  which 
the  several  states  were  not  competent  to  under- 
stand, or,  if  competent,  willing  to  endure. 

Still  less  was  the  Roman  system  representa- 
tive. The  whole  people,  it  seems,  was  summoned 
to  give  effect  to  certain  laws,  and  to  elect 
magistrates.  But  the  executive  and  legislative 
body  of  ancient  Bome,  though  derived  originally 
from  popular  election,  ceased,  after  the  Section 
was  over,  to  be  representative,  because  it 
ceased  to  be  responsible  to  the  electors.  The 
Roman  senate,  from  whom  in  practice  the  laws 
emanated,  and  to  whom  the  administration  of 
public  afibira  was  intrusted,  was  in  effect  a 
chamber  of  life  peers^  the  introduction  to  which 
chamber  was  accorded  to  all  who  had  held 
particular  public  offices.  Only  a  faint  trace 
of  representation  is,  perhaps,  discovered  in  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  tribus  prarogaHva. 
Shortly  after  the  institution  of  the  empire, 
popular  elections  became  a  complete  farce ;  the 
custom  of  summoning  the  electors  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  speedily  abolished. 

The  system  of  representation  peculiar  to  the 
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western  nations  of  Europe  had  a  Tery  humble 
origin.  Historically,  it  is  in  all  likelihood  an 
imitation  of  the  representative  assemblies  of 
the  clergy,  among  whom,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  practice  of  delegating  certain  members  of 
the  body  to  speak  for  the  whole,  in  genenl  and 
local  councils,  was  early  adopted.  But  as  far 
as  regards  assembb'cs  of  the  laity,  it  appears 
that  the  origin  of  the  modem  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fiscal  necessities  of  Uie  sovereign. 

At  about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  an  important  change  was  being  effected 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  by  the 
gradual  creation  of  chartered  towns.  These 
towns  had  purchased  freedom  firom  arbitraiy 
taxation  or  tallage,  with  the  right  of  holding 
local  courts  of  law,  and  of  fleeting  municipu 
magistrates,  from  the  lords  on  whom  they  had 
previously  been  dependent  For  various  reasons 
they  were  fiivoured  by  the  monarchs ;  and  these 
towns  grew  in  wealth  and  importance  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  especially  in  Spain.  They 
formed  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
feudal  barons ;  and  the  protection  which  the 
king  was  able  to  accord  them,  was  laigely  and 
gratefully  repaid  by  grants  of  subsidies  and 
other  pecuniary  aids. 

The  mechanism  by  which  these  aids  were 
accorded  to  the  sovereign  consisted  in  the 
appointment  of  two  burgesses  or  two  knights, 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  the  grants,  and 
probably  to  assess  the  contribution.  As  they 
were  virtually  transacting  business  for  thdr 
constituents,  they  were  allowed  wages ;  and  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  town  for  which  they 
appeared,  they  were  generally  selected  from 
the  residents  in  the  town.  When  in  course  of 
time  it  became  an  object  of  some  ambition,  and 
perhaps  (in  consideration  of  the  wages  paid)  of 
advantage  to  sit  for  borouj^hs  in  parliament^  an 
attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  election  to  such 
as  resided  in  the  represented  borough ;  but  the 
Act  fell  speedily  into  desuetude,  if  indeed  it  was 
ever  acted  on. 

The  settled  principle  of  constitutional  law, 
that  no  tax  could  be  feried  without  the  consent 
of  the  taxpayer,  originally  affirmed  in  the  Great 
Charter,  and  perpetually  confirmed  by  renewals 
of  the  charter,  and  the  practice  of  government, 
made  the  frequent  summons  of  these  parliaments 
necessary.  The  demands  of  the  monarchs 
almost  necessitated  the  license  of  debate,  at 
least  on  the  grounds  for  which  the  grant  was 
required.  On  this  right  of  debate  followed 
the  right  of  petition,  of  the  concession  of  the 
prayers  contained  in  these  petitions,  of  the 
embodiment  of  such  petitions  as  were  coneeded. 
in  a  formal  statute,  and  ultimately  of  tho 
power  of  originating  statutes.  Kor  can  it  ba 
doubted  that  as  these  appeals  to  the  crown 
formed,  soon  after  the  regular  summons  of 
parliaments,  a  large  portion  of  their  busi- 
ness, the  local  representatives  were  from  eKt\y 
times  intmsted  with  the  duty  of  making  thes^ 

Setitions,  and  that  there  was  some  preUminatT- 
iscussion  in  the  municipal  bodies  as  to  tl^e 
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tenni  in  which  petittons  should  he  presented, 
ind  ss  to  the  daims  which  should  be  made  in 
eoDflideiation  of  the  grants  accorded  to  the 
king.  The  events,  then,  it  maj  be  repeated, 
nnder  which  the  representatiye  ^rstem  has 
been  developed  are  so  nnmerons,  and  have  been 
80  eontinuoins,  that  the  method  now  elaborated 
in  this  eoTmtxy  and  in  others  which  have 
sprang  from  it  is  the  resnlt  of  a  political 
education  extended  back  into  the  histoiy  of 
nearly  six  oentnries,  a  slow  and  steady  growth 
of  oatiofnal  habit. 

From  a  rarietj  of  canses,  too  nnmerons  to  be 
Botieed  in  an  article  like  the  present,  increasing 
irapoftance  was  annexed  to  the  office  of  a  parlia- 
aentarr  representative  from  as  early  a  date  as 
the  middle  of  the  fonrteenth  oentniy ;  and  by 
nnplication  the  relations  of  the  member  of  parlia- 
ment to  hia  constatnents,  though  never  formally 
defined,  have  become  more  precise,  and  intelli- 
gible. Considerable  safeguards  to  an  abuse  of 
2ie  power  possessed  by  representatives  are 
firand  in  the  right  of  pnbhc  meeting,  in  the 
eriticism  of  the  local  and  metropolitan  press, 
and  in  the  practice,  now  become  general,  in 
borongfas  at  least,  that  during  his  tenure  the 
member  ahonld  meet  his  constituents  and  ex- 
plain hifl  action  on  points  of  public  policy. 

As  the  origin  of  the  representative  system  is 
to  be  fomid  in  the  necessity  laid  on  the  monarch 
of  appealing  to  the  people  for  aid  in  his  fiscal 
exigeoeies,  so  it  was  the  policy  of  the  kings  to 
aeeord   the  privilege  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation to  all  towns  in  which  any  trade  or 
mann&ctnre  was  carried  on.    Hence  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  boroughs  was  far  more  copious 
than  that  of  the  counties,  all  of  which  latter 
sent  two  members,  and  two  only.    It  is  certain 
that  in  early  times,  at  leasts  the  towns  which 
were  admitted  to  the  borough  franchise  had 
same   local   importance.     'Dms  the  Cornish 
towns  were  important  for  their  trade  in  metals, 
cspeetslly  in  tin ;  the  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire 
boraagjhs  were  the  local  centres  of  the  doth 
tnde ;  those  of  Suirey  and  Sussex  were  marts 
for  manufactured  iron,  at  that  time  chiefly  pro- 
dneedin  the  south  of  England ;  and  so  on.    In 
ttrarse  of  time  the  trade  migrated,  and  the 
towns  dedined.    The  power  hitherto  assumed 
bv  the  king  of   creating  new  boroughs    by 
cilufter  WIS  diecked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
i^ign  of  Charles  L 

hi  coarse  of  time  many  of  these  boroughs 

imk  into  complete  decay,  while  others  not 

'^presented  in   parliament  grew  into   great 

ttin.    IhuB,  while  Birmingham   and  Man- 

cbeater  sent  no  members,  Old  Sarum    and 

GattoB,  which  had  actually  ceased  to  exist, 

"vt  two  members  apiece.    Again,  the  right 

of  soflhige  was  in  many  cases  shared  b^  a  few 

>Tmm%  or  even  monopolised  bv  an  individual. 

Thus  during  a  part  of  the  eignteenth  centniv 

eoe  penon  sent  ooth  members  for  the  borou^ 

ef  Helston.    Many  of  these  anomalies  were 

JHBedifd  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  which, 

alf  hoi^  an  afiair  of  compromises,  may  be  held 

to  hare  recognised  to  a  limited  extent  the 
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principle  that  population,  taxation,  and  repre- 
sentation should  be  relative,  and  certamly 
made  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
final  settlement  of  the  representative  system, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  discrepancy  between  the 
proportions  in  which  these  political  conditions 
stand  to  each  other. 

The  theory  that  representation  should  be 
based  on  numbers,  when  once  the  tradition  of 
a  permanent  risht  to  send  members  fr^  any 
given  ^lace  (whether  laige  or  small)  was  in- 
vaded, IS  logical  and  ultimately  inevitable.  Ab 
long  as  the  privilege  of  the  andent  boroughs 
was  respected  and  maintained,  it  was  possible 
to  vindicate  on  certain  grounds,  whatever  they 
were  worth,  the  system  of  nomination,  or  as 
they  were  called,  more  familiarly  (for  party 
names  are  seldom  elegant  or  courteous),  rotten 
boroughs..  But  when  once  the  defence  was 
forced,  though  it  might  sdll  be  possible  to 
delay  the  capitulation,  the  maintenance  of  any 
other  representative  theory  than  that  which  is 
based  on  numbers  became  a  mere  question  of 
time,  and  the  surrender,  if  the  representation 
id  a  matter  of  public  interest  (i.  e.  of  that  in- 
terest which  is  essential  to  national  vitality), 
was  felt  to  be  sdentifirally  necessary.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  this  necessity  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  theory  as  to  what  should  con- 
stitute the  franchise  or  right  of  voting.  In  other 
words,  that  which  is  call^  the  redistribution  of 
seats  is  one  thing,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
is  another.  The  latter  may  be  a  matter  of 
debate,  the  former  can  be  delayed  only  by  the 
force  of  particular  influence.    [Suffbaob.*] 

Of  late  years  the  theory  of  representation  in 
parliament  has  been  coupled  with  some  other 
questions ;  and  flrst  as  to  the  best  means  of 
giving  effect  to  the  opinion  of  the  minority. 
This  question  presupposes  two  postulates, 
universal  suffirage  and  numerical  represen- 
tation. As  long  as  there  exists  an  unequal 
value  in  the  votes  given  by  electors,  so  long 
is  the  numerical  minority  represented  in  the 
return ;  and  similarly,  as  long  as  any  person 
of  competent  age  and  education,  who  is  not 
chargeable  with  crime,  and  not  a  claimant 
for  a  public  maintenance  out  of  poor  rates, 
is  excluded  from  the  franchise,  so  long  the 
sodal  minority  is  more  than  adequately  re- 
presented. Hence  the  theory  of  representing 
minorities,  in  the  hands  of  its  ablest  advocate, 
Mr.  Mill,  includes  by  logical  necessity  the 
representation  of  women. 

The  means  by  which  it  is  suggested  that 
minorities  may  be  represented  are  generally 
two.  One  of  these  is  that  of  giving  two  votes 
to  each  doctor  when  three  candidates  can  be 
returned,  or  one  vote  when  two  are  to  be 
elected.  Such  a  system  has  been  adopted  in 
the  election  of  the  several  members  who  con* 
stitute  the  ooundl  in  the  university  of  Oxford* 
It  certainly  secures  that  the  minority  should 
appear  in  the  governing  body,  and  that  the 
views  entertained  by  such  a  minority  should 
ealn  a  hearing  in  debate.  But  of  course  it 
does  not  secure  more  than  a  hearing.    The 
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action  will  Btill  be  directed  bj  the  msjority, 
and  the  hearing  might  be  just  aa  effectual  out- 
side as  inside  the  deliberatiye  body. 

Another  method,  suggested  by  Mr.  Hare 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Mill,  ia  that  which  gives' 
the  elector  an  option  in  choosing  the  constitu- 
ency in  which  to  record  his  rote.  Here  it  is 
manifest  that  the  conditions  adverted  to  above, 
viz.  universal  suffirage  and  numerical  represen- 
tation, must  be  conceded  in  order  to  give  the 
plan  even  the  appearance  of  fairness.  If  an 
elector  could  choose  his  own  constituency,  and 
if  constituencies  having  equal  numbers  of  repre- 
sentives  varied  in  size,  it  would  be  possible  by 
transferring  votes  to  the  smaller  constituency 
to  give  the  minority  the  power  of  a  majority. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
disadvantages  supposed  to  affect  a  minority  are 
not  rather  apparent  than  reaL  No  one  intends, 
we  may  suppose,  to  give  a  minority  more  than 
a  fair  hearing  and  a  right  of  protest.  But  this 
appears  to  b«  effectuaUy  accorded  by  the  ma- 
chineiy  of  an  election,  and  still  more  by  the 
abundant  means,  under  the  conditions  and 
conveniences  of  modem  civilisation,  which  exist 
for  the  promulgation  of  political  opinions 
through  the  press  and  by  public  meeting. 
There  seems  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  to  oppress  the  minority;  on 
the  contrary,  the  course  of  history  indicates 
that  the  reverse  process  has  been  geuerally 
exhibited,  and  that  governments  have  fre- 
quently subsisted  on  active  and  well-organised 
minorities. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  minorities  (of  course  they 
are  invariably  present  in  parliament  by  indirect 
means)  is  that  it  takes  arway  from  the  electors 
the  disposition  to  political  debate,  and  tends  to 
insulate  political  opinion  from  the  healthy 
atmosphere  of  competition.  If  an  elector  is 
empowered  to  register  his  vote  in  a  locality 
which  accepts  his  opinions  as  foregone  conclu- 
sions, he  will  be  at  no  pains  to  interpret  these 
opinions  by  any  other  standard  than  that  of 
his  own  prejudices.  This  is  in  itself  an  evil. 
Besides,  it  may  be  urged,  that  of  all  kinds  of 
education,  that  which  cultivates  the  reflective 
and  logical  faculties  is  the  most  valuable, 
and  that  to  the  mass  of  men  no  set  of  facts 
is  more  available  for  this  culture  than  debate 
on  such  large  questions  of  political,  social,  and 
economical  interest  as  are  and  will  be  the 
objects  of  parliamentary  judgment  and  action. 
Furthermore,  it  is  of  no  small  value  and  of  no 
little  economy  to  government  and  to  parliament 
that  such  questions  should  be  ventilated  out  of 
doors,  and  perhaps  no  better  means  could  be 
devised  for  the  complete  cessation  of  such  a 
contest  of  opinion  as  is  implied  in  general 
debate,  than  the  concession  of  the  privilege 
of  recording  a  vote  in  quarters  whidi  would 
leave  the  question  undebated,  because  vir- 
tually settled.  Lastly,  it  would  throw  the 
whole  onus  of  argument  on  parliament  and  the 
press,  would  tend  to  make  the  decision  of  the 
former  moj^c  difficult  and  more  slow,  and  would 
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exaggerate  that  special  evil  of  our  own  time, 
the  aisposition  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  to  accept^  as  a  TOxief  from  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  the  irresponsible  expression  of 
anonymous  political  wnters,  the  special  plead- 
ing of  the  worst  kind  of  advocates. 

Bepresentation  qf  dasses. — Some  modem 
political  writers,  among  whom  we  may  quote 
Ijord  Grey,  have  advocated  the  view  that 
certain  constituencies  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  members  of  parliament  from  them 
should  represent  certain  interests.  In  this 
way  it  is  supposed  that  the  various  interests 
would  get  a  fair  hearing,  and  that  parlia- 
mentary action  would  be  facilitated.  Such  a 
representation  does  exist  to  a  limited  dcgrpc 
in  the  members  for  the  universilies.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  parliamentary  constitution  of 
Sweden  is  entirdy  in  accordance  with  this 
principle. 

It  may  be  feared,  however,  that  such  an 
expedient  would  defeat  its  own  ends.  Par- 
liament, if  it  fulfils  its  duty,  exists  in  order  to 
harmonise,  not  to  stereotype  and  insulate 
classes;  to  deal  with  common*  interests,  not 
to  be  split  up  into  juntos  which  shall  watch 
over  particular  interests.  At  the  present  time, 
and  under  its  existing  constitution,  the  com- 
monest reproach  against  parliament  is,  that  in 
addition  to  the  two  great  divisions  inseparable 
from  the  system  of  political  action,  those  which 
have  been  called  the  party  of  progress  and  the 
party  of  order,  the  House  of  Commons  has  an 
infinity  of  subordinate  parties.  Thus,  we  hear 
of  the  Railway  party,  the  Irish  party,  the 
Catholic  party,  the  landed  interest  party,  &c. 
Now  if  this  division  is  an  evil,  whv  add  to  it  ? 
Still  more,  why  turn  an  aclaiowledged  hin- 
drance, whose  existence  is  indirect,  into  the 
machinery  of  the  constitution,  to  be  invested 
with  a  direct  and  recognised  existence  ?  The 
acceptance  of  such  a  scheme  would  probably 
involve  inconceivable  confusion,  and  bring 
matters  rapidly  to  a  dead  lock. 

BepreaentaUon  by  Accumulation, — In  trading 
companies,  the  possessor  of  the  larger  amount 
of  shares  has  generally  a  proportionate  amount 
of  votes.    It  has  been  argued  that  the  same 
rule  should  be  extended  to  political  interests, 
and  that  the  possessor  of  large  property,  having 
a  larger  interest  than  he  who  h&a  little,  should 
be  endowed  with  larger  influence  in  the  conduct 
of  government.  Such  a  theory,  in  the  first  place, 
accepts  the  position  that  property  or  weaitli  is 
comprised  in  material  objects  only,  a  position 
which  is  certainly  open  to  dispute.    It  furtlicr 
takes  for  granted  that  the  sole  object  of  govern- 
ment is  the  preservation  of  property,  whercsas  it 
is  just  as  much,  perhaps  even  more,  concerned 
in  the  preservation  of  that  order  by  whicK  life 
and  its  lawful  ei\ioyments  are  secured     &nd 
labour  is  exercised.    It  may  be  doubted »  too. 
whether  under  the  most  democratic  forax    of 
government  conceivable,  property  would    not 
exercise  a    large  proportionate    infiuenco    on 
public  action  and  policy.    Wealth  repreeents^ 
among  other  objects,  the    sum  of  desijr&ljle 
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tUjigB;  and,  oou^led  with  the  disposition  U> 
prucurv  and  adnure  such  things,  there  exists, 
io  modera  sodiitj  at  least,  the  conviction  that 
the  only  means  by  which  these  objects  can 
be  obtained  and  protected,  lie  in  the  fullest 
{rtKdom  of  action  and  the  laigest  possible 
defipDoe  to  pro^rty. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  wide  a  subject  as  that 
of  the  present  article,  to  do  more  than  snm- 
muiae  the  question ;  and  it  is  wholly  im- 
pnctieable  to  attempt  a  selection  from  the 
Tsst  maaa  of  literature  which  has  grown  up 
around  it, 

Xepvtove  (from  Fr.  reprendie,  io  iake 
haek\.  In  Law,  the  suspension  of  the  execution 
of  tentence  on  juilgment  in  a  criminal  case  for 
a  certain  time.  Keprieve  at  the  will  of  the 
judge  is  arbitrary ;  and  the  judge  has  power 
to  gira  it  where  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
TRdiet;  in  order  to  give  time  to  apply  to  the 
crown  for  a  pardon.  Keprieve^  is  also  ex  ne* 
oesdtate  lagis ;  as,  a  woman  caintally  convicted 
YiaB  a  right  to  a  reprieve  during  pregnancy; 
or  when  a  party  becomes  insane  between  judg- 
ment and  award  of  execution. 

B«9«lfl«L  In  National  Law,  reprisal  u 
the  captoze  of  property  belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects of  a  loreiga  power  in  satis&ction  of 
lueses  anatained  by  a  citizen  of  the  capturing 
8Ut«.  [Mabovb.]  Letters  of  repri^  are 
grutabla  by  the  law  of  nations,  where  the 
subject  of  one  state  has  been  oppressed  or 
injured  by  the  subjects  of  another,  and  whore 
jnstioe  haa  been  refused  on  application  by 
letters  of  request.  The  mode  (^serving  out 
letters  of  mazque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  truoe 
was  regulated  by  stat.  4  Hen.  Y.  c.  7,  but  this 
has  been  long  disused.  The  power  of  granting 
IcCtera  of  marque  and  reprisal  has  been  given 
by  statute,  and  sometimes  by  proclamation,  to 
the  lovds  of  the  Admiralty.    [Pjovatkeb.] 

S«9«lfl«a  (Fr.  rpprisejL  In  Law,  deductions 
or  payments  out  of  tiie  value  of  lands,  such  as 
rent  charges  or  annuities. 

»opialwmo«  (Lat.  reprobatb).  In  Theo- 
logy, a  term  commonly  applied  to  the  supra- 
lapaanan  tenet  of  the  consignment  of  all 
manVind  to  eternal  punishment,  with  the  ex- 
oppcion  of  those  whom  God  has  arbitrarily 
MJoctod  for  eternal  happiness.     [Elbctxox; 

PaxmESTDTATIOir.] 

WiipfeflMOHMa  (fiom  Lat.  re,  and  produoo, 
/  drm  forth).  In  Physiology,  this  word  is 
sometimes  used  for  gmuration ;  but  it  signifies 
properly  the  power  which  a  fully  developed  or- 
gamaeri  being  possesses  to  push  forth  and  form 
aaev  nrts  St  the  body  which  have  been  cut 
«fll  Vegetables  possess  this  faenlty  in  an  emi- 
nent decree,  and  animals  have  the  power  of  re- 
pndtt^iQB  in  piopoitioa  as  the;|r  resemble  vege- 
tablea  u  the  simplicity  of  their  organisation; 
thoa  the  freshwater  polype  I^fdra  vMdia^  when 
diridad  into  many  pieees.  reproduces  all  its 
rheraftwistie  organs  out  of  each  piece.  Worms 
and  oUmt  Annefidea  ean  reproduce  many  seg- 
^  of  the  body.  Snails  ean  push  forth  new 
.  and  rBprodace  even  a  great  part  of  the 
2«>3 


REPTILES 

head.  Lobsters  and  spiders  thus  gain  new 
claws  or  legs.  Newts  and  lizards  reproduce 
their  tails. 

Beptatlon  (Lat.  reptatio,  a  crawling).  A 
mode  of  progression  by  advancing  succobsively 
parts  of  the  trunk,  which  occupy  the  place  of 
the  anterior  parts  which  are  carried  forwards, 
as  in  serpents.  The  term  is  also  applied  ts> 
the  slow  progression  of  those  animals  whoso 
extremities  are  so  short  that  the  body  touches 
the  ground. 

SeptUea  (Lat.  reptilia,  from  rei>o,  I  creep). 
The  name  of  a  class  of  cold-bloodea  Vertebrate 
animals,  including  all  those  which  have  lungs, 
and  a  heart  composed  of  two  auricles  and  one 
ventricle.  Those  which  retain  their  gills  during 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  existence  are  termed 
Batrachians  or  Amphibia:  the  latter  name 
Linneeus  applied  to  tne  whole  group,  us  well  us 
to  certain  true  fishes  [Axphibiaj(S  ;  Batiu.- 
CHiAsrs;  Chklokiasts;  Ophidiaks;  Sauuians.] 
Cuvier,  in  characterising  the  class  of  reptiles 
as  defined  by  him,  well  observes,  that  as  it  is 
from  respiration  that  the  blood  derives  its  heat, 
and  the  muscular  fibre  its  susceptibility  of  ner- 
vous irritation,  the  blood  of  reptiles  is  cold,  and 
the  muscular  energy  less  than  that  of  quadru- 
peds, and  much  less  than  that  of  birds.  Thus 
wo  find  their  movements  usually  confined  to 
crawling  and  swimming ;  for  though  at  certain 
times  several  of  them  jump  and  run  with  con- 
siderable activity,  their  habits  are  generally 
lazy,  their  digestion  excessively  slow,  and  their 
sensations  obtuse.  In  cold  or  temperate  cli- 
mates, almost  all  of  them  ^ass  the  winter  in  a 
state  of  torpor.  Their  bram,  which  is  propor- 
tionally very  small,  is  not  so  essentially  requi- 
site to  the  exercise  of  their  animal  and  vital 
I  faculties  as  to  the  members  of  the  first  two 
classes:  their  sensations  seem  to  be  less  referred 
to  a  common  centre,  for  they  continue  to  live 
and  to  exhibit  voluntary  motions  long  after 
losing  their  brain,  and  even  after  the  loss  of 
their  head.  A  communication  with  the  nervous 
system  is  also  much  less  necessary  to  the  con- 
traction of  their  fibres,  and  their  muscles  pre- 
serve their  irritability  after  being  severed  from 
the  body  much  longer  than  those  of  the  prece* 
ding  classes :  their  heart  continues  to  jmlsate 
for  hours  after  it  has  been  torn  away,  nor  does 
its  loss  prevent  the  body  from  moving  for  a 
Ions  time.  The  blood-discs  are  elliplic  and 
nuueate,  and  relatively  larger  than  m  fishes. 
Batrachums  show  a  marked  difference  from 
plagiostomes  in  this  particular. 

^e  smallness  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and 
the  relations  of  their  trunk  to  the  heart,  permit 
reptiles  to  suspend  the  process  of  respiration, 
without  arrestmg  the  course  of  the  blood ;  thus 
they  dive  with  more  facility,  and  remain  longer 
under  water,  than  either  the  Mammalia  or  birds. 

Few  reptiles  hatch  their  eggs:  still  fewer 
bring  forth  living  young.  TheBatrachians  on 
quitting  the  egg  have  the  form  and  branchin 
of  fishes*  and  some  of  the  genera  preserve  these 
otgana  even  after  the  developoment  of  their 
lungs. 
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The  quantity  of  respiration  in  reptiles  is  not 
fixed,  like  that  of  the  mamnialH  and  birds,  but 
Taries  with  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  compared  to  that  of  the  aorta. 
Thus  tortoises  and  lizards  respire  more  than 
frogs,  &c. ;  and  henoe  a  much  greater  differ- 
ence  of  sensibility  and  energy  is  manifested  in 
this  class  than  can  exist  between  one  mammal 
and  another,  or  between  birds.  [HEBPBTOiiOOT.] 

Sepi&bllo  (Lat.  respublica,  comjiumwealth). 
That  form  of  goyemment  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  the  people.  A  republic  may 
be  either  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy:  the 
supreme  power,  in  the  former,  being  consigned 
to  the  nobles  or  a  few  priyileged  incSyiduals,  as 
was  formerly  the  case  in  Venice  and  Genoa; 
while,  in  the  latter,  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
rulers  chosen  by  and  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  or  by  their  representatives  assem- 
bled in  a  congress  or  national  assembly.  The 
free  towns  of  the  Continent,  Hambuiff,  Frank- 
fort, Liibeck,  and  Bremen  [HaksaJ,  are  in- 
stances of  this  latter  form  of  government,  as 
are  also  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the 
South  American  confederations.  France  has 
twice  declared  itself  a  republic,  and  each 
time  the  republic  has  been  displaced  by  an 
empire.     [Fjederai.  Qovbbmmsmt;  Pbdcabt 

ASSBMBLIBS.;  SlAVBBT.] 

Bepi&blfte«tlon  of  IVUIs.  In  Law,  an 
avowed  renewal  of  a  will;  as  by  codiciL 
[Will.] 

Sepvdtotlon  (Lat  repudiatio,  a^efeetian). 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  an  adminis- 
tration has  formally  declined  to  be  bound  by  the 
debts  of  the  governments  which  have  preceded 
it;  it  has  fi^squently  happened  that  adminis- 
trations have  neglected  to  pay  interest  on  debts 
which  have  been  contracted.  The  former  of 
these  acts  is  called  repudiation.  It  is  said  by 
Hallam  that  when  the  old  Pretender  landed  in 
Scotland  in  1716,  he  was  ill  advised  enough  to 
throw  some  doubt^  in  one  of  his  proclamations, 
on  the  obligation  of  the  national  debt,  and 
tluit  consequently  even  those  of  his  own  party 
among  the  moneyed  classes  were  discouraged 
fiom  giving  him  any  assistance.  There  is 
hiudly  a  single  European  state  which  has  not 
dther  annihilated  a  portion  of  its  debt,  or 
converted  it  into  a  lower  denomination,  or 
liquidated  over  issues  of  government  paper  by 
creating  a  capital  stock  on  which  interest  was 
to  be  paid  according  to  the  metallic  value  of 
its  issues  at  the  time  of  their  conversion  into 
stock. 

Bepudiation  proper,  i.  e.  the  distinct  dis- 
avowal of  public  obligations,  has  been  practised 
by  several  of  the  states  composing  the  American 
Union,  the  most  shameless  examples  of  these 
acts  having  been  exhibited  by  the  states  of 
Mississippi  and  Pennsylvania.  By  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  American  Union  great  faci- 
lities were  a£R>rded  for  such  violations  of  public 
fiuth,  for  there  was  no  police  by  which  the  acta 
of  these  communities  could  be  coerced.  F<$r 
many  purposes,  as  for  borrowing  money,  the 
states  are  independent;  in  one  particular  among 
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-  others^  that,  namely,  of  their  relation  to  foreign 
I  governments,  they  act  in  union.  But  no  means 
could  be  devised  by  which  the  liabilities 
of  the  state  could  either  be  shifted  upon  the 
central  government,  or  indeed  by  which  the 
finance  of  the  state  could  be  controlled  by  the 
general  public  administration.  State  rights 
enabled  the  communities  to  borrow,  and  state 
rights  precluded  the  foreign  creditor  from  any 
remedy. 

Of  course  no  direct  means  can  ordinarily  be 
employed  to  compel  the  liquidation  of  debts 
contracted  by  foreign  governments,  if  they 
resolve  to  be  dishonest  But  there  is  a  veiy 
powerful  indirect  means  in  the  prohibition  of 
any  quotation  of  their  securities  on  foreign 
state  exchanges.  As  every  administration  is 
occasionally  liable  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing, 
a  default  at  any  period  of  its  financial  histoxy 
is  at  once  a  public  scandal  and  a  serious  source 
of  financial  embanassment  when  the  exigency 
arises. 

Bopulslon  (Lat  repulsio,  a  dtimna  baek\ 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  tlie  roroe  or 
agency  which  prevents  particles  of  matter 
from  coming  into  contact  That  such  particles 
are  not  in  absolute  contact  is  proved  by  many 
experiments.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  given  vo- 
lumes of  two  different  fluids  form,  on  mixing, 
a  volume  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two  volumes 
when  separate ;  a  fact  explained  only  by  sup- 
posing tnat  the  particles  of  the  fluids  have 
approximated  more  closely  to  each  other,  and 
therefore  that  before  mixture  there  must  have 
been  more  space  between  those  particles  than 
existed  after  mixture.  Again,  nearly  all  sub- 
stances contract  in  bulk  on  oooline,  a  pheno- 
menon evidently  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  a 
certain  amount  of  repulsion.  Newton  strongly 
pressed  a  spherical  mass  of  glass  on  the  flat 
surface  of  a  mirror,  and  proved  that  even  then 
the  two  were  not  in  contact,  and  that  the  dis- 
tance between  them  was  not  less  than  the 
eighty-nine-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

&eqiia  Bftttories.  An  arrangement  of 
gun-barrels  somewhat  similar  to  the  rtbaude- 
quin  of  the  middle  ages,  from  which  the  name 
appears  to  be  derived.  They  were  much  naed 
in  the  attack  upon  Charleston  by  the  Federal 
troops  under  General  GiUmore  in  1868.  The 
following  description  is  extracted  from  the 
report  of  Migor  Brooks,  assistant  engineer  in 
those  operations : — 

'This  rifle  battery  is  a  device  for  multiplying 
and  accelerating  infantry  fire  from  rifle  barrels, 
and  appears  in  principle  to  be  a  substitute  for 
a  six-pounder  field-gun  whenever  grape  and 
canister  are  needed,  and,  to  the  extent  of  its 
range,  case  shot,  over  each  of  which  it  possesses 
greater  precision  and  much  less  liability  to  fail 
in  producing  desirable  results. 

'It  consists  of  twenty-five  rifie  barrels,  eaeli 
twenty-four  inches  long,  arranged  upon  a 
horizontal  plane  and  heM  in  position  upon  & 
li^ht  field  carriage  by  an  iron  frame.  Upon 
this  firame,  in  the  rear  of  the  barrels,  is  fitte«i 
a  sliding  bar  worked  by  two  levers  (one  m,Z 
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each  side),  by  vhich  the  cartridges  are  fbrced 
to  the  rear  of  the  chambers.  By  a  lever  under 
the  fzame  the  barrels  may  be  diverged  so  as 
t0  8^Atter  the  balls  120  yards  in  a  distance  of 
1,000.  The  ireight  of  the  battery,  complete, 
ifl  1,3S2  ponDds. 

'  When  served  by  three  men,  the  battery  is 
xeadify  fired  seven  volleys,  or  175  shots,  per 
mimite.  It  did  not  foul.  Nine  degrees  ele- 
Tati<»i  gave  a  range  of  1,200  yards,  at  which 
dutanee,  the  barrels  being  diverged,  the  shot 
nattered  into  an  effective  line.  Thirteen  hun- 
dxed  yards  is  probably  its  effective  range, 
abhovg^  2,000  yards  is  claimed  for  it.  The 
axis  of  the  barrels  is  thirty  inches  above  the 
phne  on  which  the  piece  stands.  .  .  .  Three 
m&Dtiy  men,  vrho  were  not  thoroaghly  drilled. 
Mired  each  piece;  these  were  fired  rapidly,  and 
apparently  with  good  effect 

'Being  breeeh-loading,  and  easily  handled, 
Karoely  any  exposure  above  the  parapet  was 
required  on  the  part  of  the  gunners.  .  .  .  Ifeel 
qute  satisfied  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  defence 
of  earthworks,  particularly  in  a  flat  country, 
where  the  horiiontal  line  oi  dispersion  afforded 
by  the  fire  of  this  piece  is  more  effective  than 
the  cone  of  dispersion  of  the  howitsEer.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  angle  of  dispersion 
ean  be  varied  to  suit  the  ease  in  this  battery, 
which  is  not  true  of  the  howitser.  These 
properties,  together  with  its  small  mcoil  and 
Its  loading  at  the  breech,  and  lightness,  are 
the  qualities  most  desirable  in  a  gun  for  boat 
serrice.'  {Enffhuxr  and  Artillery  Operations 
ogaintt  Ckarlestan,  Gilhnore,  New  York,  1865.^ 
Se<|«Mp  betters  ofi  In  Ecclesiastical 
law,  an  instrument  by  which  the  regular  judge 
of  a  cause  waires  or  remits  his  own  juris- 
diction, under  the  provisions  of  the  Statute 
of  Citations,  23  Hen.  VUL  c  9;  in  which 
ereat  the  juzisdiction  of  the  appellate  court 
attachflL 

BafSMtSp  Court  «&  1.  An  ancient  court 
of  eondtjr,  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of 
which  the  lord  privy  seal  was  chief  judge ; 
taken  away  bj  16  &  17  Ch.  I.  c  10.  2.  Local 
courts,  termed  courts  of  conscience  or  of  re- 
quests, for  the  recovery  of  small  demands, 
formerly  ezisted  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
having  been  established  under  special  local 
Acts  of  Parliament  (the  first  of  which  was 
Stat  1  Jas.  I.  c.  16),  with  a  jurisdiction  limited 
in  each  case  to  some  particular  district.  In 
1847  Uie  general  system  of  county  courts  was 
cstahhshed,  and  the  local  courts  of  requests 
have  been  absorbed  for  the  most  part  in  this 
new  jurisdiction.     [Cotottt  Coubts.] 

"gimiiliMH  I  In  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
a  mass  neifbrmed  for  the  repose  of  the  souhi  of 
drceased  persons.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
inayer  commencing  'Bequiem  setemam  dona 
eia,  Domine.'  The  term  is  also  applied  to  grand 
musical  eompoeitions  performed  on  solemn 
occasiotts  in  honour  of  deceased  civil  or  eccle- 
■iasCieal  dignitaries.  The  requiems  composed 
by  IConrt,  JomelH,  and  Cherubini  are  well 
known. 
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(Fr.arri&re-dos,from  Lat.  dorsum, 
the  back).  In  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  a 
screen  behind  an  altar.  These  screens  in 
Winchester  and  Durham  cathedrals,  and  in 
St  Albans  abbey,  are  of  great  magnificence, 
and  so  large  as  to  interfere  with  the  general 
view  of  the  choir.  In  conventual  churches 
the  reredos  was  the  universal  termination  of 
the  ritual  presbytery. 

Beree.  An  Indian  name  for  TVpAa 
anffiutifolia,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in 
the  north-western  provinces  for  making  mats. 

Bes^b  Oliatlitt.  The  Jewish  title  for  the 
ofiicer  commonly  known  as  the  Prince  of  the 
Captivity.  (Mil man.  History  of  the  Jewe, 
book  xiz.) 

Rescripts  (Lat.  rescriptus,  part,  of  rescribo, 
I  write  back).  In  the  Civil  Law,  answers  of 
popes  and  emperors  to  questions  in  juris- 
prudence propounded  to  them  officially.  Those 
of  the  Roman  emperors  constitute  one  of  the 
authoritative  sources  of  the  civil  law. 

XMMme  CPr.  recousse).  In  Law,  in  the 
more  general  sense,  a  species  of  resistance 
to  la'v^ul  authority;  as,  by  delivering  one 
arrested  out  of  the  handJs  of  those  who  have 
legal  custody  of  him.  In  a  more  restricted 
application,  the  term  reseite  means  the  taking 
away  and  setting  at  liberty,  against  law,  any 
distress  taken  for  rent^  or  services,  or  damage 
feasant 

»eaedmoecp  (Reseda,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  natural  order  of  Hypogynous  £co^ens^ 
belonging  to  the  Cistal  aluance,  and  distin- 
guished by  not  having  tetramerous  flowers,  by 
their  definite  and  not  tetradynamous  stamens, 
by  their  fruits  being  usually  open  at  the  point, 
and  by  their  exalbuminous  seeds.  To  this  order 
belong  the  fragrant  Mignonette  of  our  gardens, 
Beeeda  odorata^  and  the  dye  plant  call^  Weld, 
which  is  Beeeda  Luteola, 

Beaerwe  (Lat  reservo,  I  keep  hack).  In 
Banking  and  Finance,  that  portion  of  his  capital 
which  a  dealer  in  money  retains  in  order  to  meet 
his  average  liabilities,  and  which  he  therefore 
does  not  empby  in  discounts  or  temporary  loans. 
Long  experience  enables  bankers  to  anticipate 
not  only  the  amount  of  advances  which  they  will 
be  called  on  to  make  to  their  customers,  but  the 
average  amount  of  claims  which  will  be  made 
upon  them  by  their  creditors  when  no  disturb- 
ing cause,  of  which  indeed  th^  are  sure  to  get 
early  notice,  has  arisen.  The  amount  retained 
for  Uiese  recurring  emergencies  is,  we  are  told, 
generally  one-thud  of  the  bank's  liabilities, 
when  (as  is  the  case  with  all  prudent  banking) 
advances  are  made  only  at  short  dates.  Of 
course  when  an  exceptional  state  of  things 
occurs,  the  banker  strengthens  his  reserve  as 
far  as  he  possibly  can,  by  declining  accommo- 
dation in  some  cases  and  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  his  loans  in  all  others.  The  natural  machi- 
nery for  these  precautions  is  a  rise  in  the  rate 
of  discount  When  such  emergencies  arise,  the 
customers  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  fortify  them- 
selves against  any  pressure,  accumulato  their 
deposits;  and  consequently  it  is  found,  as  a  rule. 
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that  the  aggregate  accounts  of  the  customers 
who  employ  l£e  bank  as  their  commercial 
agent,  and  the  reserre  of  the  bank,  rise  and  &I1 
mutually.  The  necessity  of  a  reserre  is  mani- 
fest. Whatever  may  be  the  assets  of  a  bank, 
and  however  readily  they  may  be  disposed  of, 
there  is  always  great  inconyenience  and  loss 
in  negotiating  the  best  securities  in  times  of 
commercial  difficulty. 

Most  of  the  specie  in  the  country  which  is 
not  needed  for  its  circulation  is,  when  the 
advantages  of  a  sound  banking  system  are 
understood  by  the  public,  left  in  the  hands  of  | 
bankers.  The  risks  attending  the  habit  of 
private  hoarding  are  far  larger  than  those  which 
may  arise  from  committing  accumulations  of 
specie  and  notes  to  a  trustworthy  bank ;  and  in 
the  case  of  such  traders  as  need  accommodation 
from  banks,  a  private  hoard  would  be  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  Hence 
the  surplus  coin  and  notes  of  this  country  are 
found  in  these  institutions,  and  it  is  from  these 
that  extraordinary  payments  on  foreign  accounts 
have  to  be  made.  ]But  while  the  general  use 
of  banking  has  general  and  manifest  advantages, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  under  the  existing 
law  which  regulates  issues,  it  renders  these 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  discount  more  con- 
siderable and  more  onerous,  since  they  are 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  relative  to  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  possessed  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  best  remedy  that  could  be 
devised  against  some  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  discoimt  would  be  found,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  adoption  of  an  international  note  cur- 
rency, by  which  it  might  be  possible  that  notes 
should  be  payable  all  over  the  civilised  world 
at  fixed  rates  of  exchange.  It  does  not  seem 
tliat  there  are  many  more  difficulties  in  such 
a  system  than  there  are  in  establishing  a 
uniform  currency  in  any  single  community.  The 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  generally 
called  rest,  while  the  term  reserve  is  employed 
to  denote  the  amount  of  gold  and  notes  held  by 
the  Bank,  on  which  the  demands  for  discount 
operate,  and  which  by  its  increase  or  diminu- 
tion affi)cts  the  rate  of  discount. 

Kbsbrvb.  In  Military  language,  a  body  of 
troops  kept  back  in  action,  to  give  support  when 
needed,  or  to  bo  rallied  on,  in  case  of  disaster. 
-  Hesrrve.  In  Theology,  the  system  accord- 
ing to  which  only  that  portion  of  the  truth 
is  set  before  the  people,  which  they  are  re- 
garded as  able  to  comprehend  or  to  receive 
with  benefit.  It  is  also  known  among  Roman 
Catholic  writers  as  the  Economy.  (Newman's 
Apologia  pro  Vitd  8U&,)  [Bisciplinb  of  thb 
Sbcbbt.] 

Besenrolr  (Fr.).  A  tank  or  pond  in  which 
water  is  collected  and  preser\'ed  in  order  to 
be  conveyed  through  pipes  for  the  supply 
t)f  a  town  or  canal,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  establish  a  means 
of  regulating  the  disdiarge  of  the  superficial 
watercourses  of  a  district,  either  because  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  presents  too  rapid 
a  declivity,  or  is  not  of  a  nature  to  store  the 
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winter's  rain,  so  as  to  give  it  fbith  again  iir 
the  summer;  or  because  the  length  of  the 
valleys  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  ot  Ihe  collec- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  rills,  or  sub- 
sidiazy  watercourses,  to  constitute  a  large 
river.  All  these  conditions  occur  in  the  north 
of  England  especially,  where  reservoirs  are 
indispensable  for  the  supply  of  canals  and 
mill-dams,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great 
towns.  In  tropical  countries  reservoirs  are 
chiefly  required  for  storing  water  for  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  em- 
ployed to  retain  sufficient  water  to  equalise 
the  flow  of  rivers,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
navigable  in  dry  seasons. 

In  constructing  a  reservoir,  it  is  advisable 
to  select  the  greatest  slope  that  can  be  com- 
manded in  order  to  collect  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  rainfall  in  the  reservoir,  which 
should  be  established  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  gorge  that  the  stream  has  formed  for 
itself,  and  with  a  valley  widening  out  bdiind ; 
provided  always  that  this  goige  be  situated 
in  a  position  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
communicating  with  the  lines  of  underground 
waters,  or  springs,  and  that  the  bottom  is 
not  of  a  nature  to  allow  the  rapid  absorption 
of  the  water.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  water  for  distribution  in  towns  must 
be  far  purer  than  that  which  is  needed  for  the 
supplv  of  a  canal;  but  generally  it  may  be 
consiaered  that  the  waters  collected  £rom  the 
primitive  formations  are  tolerably  free  from 
the  impurities  commonly  met  with  in  tiie  lower 
secondary  formations,  in  the  sandstones,  dajs, 
marls,  and  the  gravels  and  days  of  the  tertiary 
and  quaternary  formations.  As  the  nature  of 
the  soil  of  a  valley  has  a  great  influence  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  retained, 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  its  permeability 
and  hygroscopic  character.  The  considerations 
relating  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  are  con- 
nected with  the  chemistry  of  water,  and  they 
are  very  obscure.  In  the  regions  formed  of 
the  primary  series,  or  of  the  earlier  secondary 
series,  the  rocks  met  with  are  slightly  per- 
meable, to  a  certain  depth ;  but  they  are  not 
hygroscopic,  i.e.  the^  do  not  take  in,  and  hold 
up  the  water,  to  give  it  out  again  when  the 
surface  of  the  stone  is  laid  bare.  It  is  in 
the  more  recent  formations  that  the  hygroscopic 
character  is  most  apparent,  and  in  these  there- 
fore the  establishment  of  storm  or  flood  water 
reservoirs  is  more  objectionable,  while  there 
is  the  further  danger  of  the  rock  being  fissured^ 
and  thus  giving  rise  to  tiie  occurrence  of  springs 
and  underground  currents  of  water,  which  so 
seriously  affect  the  stability  of  the  endoeuro 
dams.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  found  to  be 
better,  and  safer,  to  establish  these  in  valleys 
filled  in  with  days  derived  from  the  decom* 
position  of  the  primary  formations,  which  are 
veiy  slightly  permeable.  Underground  com- 
munications with  the  strata  in  the  lower  pari 
may  possibly  account  for  the  slipping  of  the 
bank  of  the  Dale  Dyke  reservoir ;  and,  there- 
fore, too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  ascerr 
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taining  beforehand  all  the  characteTS  of  the  | 
strata,  before  exposing  them  to  the  great  head  | 
of  miter  vhich  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.    In  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scot-  ' 
land,  such  days  oocnr  in  groat  abundance ; 
but  vhere  they  are  wanting,  the  great  increase  , 
of  expense  renders  the  formation  of  a  reservoir 
&lmost  impracticable.      The  best  strata   for' 
reserroirs  are  the  granite,  porphyries,  gneiss, ' 
and  qoaitz  rock,  provided  that  their  surfaces 
are  not  covered  with  the  detritus  washed  down  j 
from  their  eminences,  or  broken  up  by  sub- 
sequent  movements  of  the  soil.    The  slate' 
pocb  are  generally  too  much  intersected  with 
veins  of  greenstone  and  trap-rock  to  be  adapted 
for  the  purpose.    The  old  red  sandstones  are  ' 
objectiooable,  as  being  highly  absorbent,  and  I 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  land  springs  ; ' 
the  snitableness  of  the  carboniferous  sandstones 
Taries  much  on  account  of  movements  of  the  j 
wil  subsequent  to  tJieir  deposition ;  but  if  the  i 
sandstones  should  be  covered  with  the  days 
f^mmon  in  this  set  of  formations,  there  are ' 
few  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  under  con- ' 
stdention.      The    new  red    sandstones  may 
•  Renendly  be  resorted  to  without  fear  of  the 
rapture  of  the  bank,  although  its  great  per- 
meability  renders    the   rock    unsatisfactory. 
The  primary  limestones  are  objectionable  on 
the  same  grounds,  but  they  are  often  resorted 
to,  as  are  the  lias  and  the  oolitic  formations 
in  the  parts  covered  with  clays  and  marls. 
The  subcretaceous    and  the   cretaceous  for- 
mations are  generally  so  permeable  as  to  be 
ahnost  useless,  while  the  tertiary  formations 
are  only  partially  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
resaroirs,  the  Brent  reservoir  being,  indeed, 
the  only  one  of  any  size  formed  in  the  clays  | 
of  the  London  basin.    The  quaternary  rocks 
■re  of  very  Tariable  nature,  but  they  are  not 
generally  fitted  for  reservoir  making,  as  being 
too  permeable  and  depending  upon  the  sub- 
strata to  uphold  the  water  collected  in  them. 

In  the  granite,  and  the  other  primary  or 
**<ondary  non-absorbent  rocks,  it  is  generally 
hetta  to  construct  the  dams  of  masonry ;  but 
'wheueTcr  it  can  be  done  with  economy,  there 
^■an  be  no  reason  to  adopt  any  other  course 
than  that  of  forming  these  dams  in  earthwork. 
In  most  of  the  French  embankments  for  the 
'^xpply  of  the  canals,  the  reservoirs  are  closed 
bj  walls,  and  the  irrigation  reservoirs  of  Spain 
&re  mostly  of  the  same  description;  in  Eng- 
land, however,  we  have  few  reservoirs  which 
are  not  formed  with  earthen  dams,  walls  being 
^Idom  used  for  the  purpose.  The  construction 
*»f  such  walls  gives  rise  to  dangers  which  must 
I'd  carefully  guarded  against;  but  when  the 
rt'quisite  precautions  have  been  taken,  there 
s.-em  to  be  many  reasons  for  preferring  walls 
to  earthwork,  as  they  can  be  built  more  upright 
(and  therefore  with  less  surface  exposed  to 
the  water),  while,  from  not  occupying  so  large 
a  space  as  the  earthwork,  dams  may  be  raised 
^  &  less  expense  of  roOm.  These  masonry 
cUms  admit*  further,  of  the  establishment  of 
W'^Tka  required  to  dear  the  bottom  from  the 
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accumulation  of  debris  and  alluvial  matter. 
The  reservoirs  of  Alicante,  Lorca,  Almansa,  &c., 
may  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of 
constructing  walls  for  such  purposes. 

The  preliminary  soundings  of  the  valleys 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  too  great 
care  cannot  be  paid  to  the  indications  thus 
afforded.  The  dam  of  the  Estrecho  de  Rientes 
may  be  adduced  as  an  example.  In  this  case, 
the  valley  situated  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Lorca  was  barred  by  a  dam  destined  to  hold 
up  the  water  to  the  height  of  167  feet,  and 
this  enormous  quantity  of  water  was  actually 
retained  in  the  reservoir  at  the  time  of  its 
bursting.  The  catastrophe  was  caused  by  the 
water  finding  its  way  through  the  sand  and 
gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  had 
been  carelessly  and  hastily  sounded.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  wall  was  broken,  and 
a  larse  txmnel,  about  100  feet  high  and  70  feet 
broad,  was  formed  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
enclosure,  through  which  the  contents  of  the 
reservoir  were  emptied  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 
According  to  the  official  accounts,  as  many  as 
608  persons  were  drowned,  amongst  whom  was 
Don  Antonio  Bobles,  the  director  of  the  works, 
while  809  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  damage 
done  to  real  property,  and  to  beasts  and  crops, 
was  estimated  at  140,000/.,  an  enormous  sum  if 
we  take  into  account  the  period  and  the  value 
of  money  in  Spain.  This  reservoir  had  been 
in  use  for  eleven  years,  and  might  have  resisted 
indefinitely  if  the  height  of  the  water  had  been 
confined  to  about  70  feet  On  Anril  30,  1802, 
however,  the  waters  rose  to  the  height  of  156 
feet,  and  the  wall  was  swept  away ;  the  bottom 
of  the  gallery  by  which  the  water  was  let  off 
being  the  first  to  yield  under  the  enormous 
pressure  to  which  it  was  exposed  without  a 
counterbalancing  weight  on  the  inside.  The 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  accident  is  that 
a  piled  foundation  can  never  be  trusted  to  resist 
the  upward  pressure  of  a  great  head  of  water. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
masonry  of  the  reservoir  walls  should  be 
render^  perfectly  water-tight,  a  condition 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  the  employ- 
ment of  hydraulic  lime.  It  may,  indeed,  hap- 
pen that  the  materials  used  for  the  masonry 
may  be  of  a  nature  to  act  chemically  upon  the 
lime,  as  in  the  case  of  granite,  which  has  a 
notable  proportion  of  soluble  felspar  in  its  com- 
position; but  such  conditions  can  be  regarded 
only  as  happy  accidents,  and  should  never 
be  counted  upon.  In  the  Spanish  irrigation 
reservoirs,  the  walls  are  made  with  a  vertical 
face  to  the  water,  and  are  executed  of  large 
ashlars.  At  the  Eientes  de  Lorca,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  crown  was  made  about  36  feet,  and 
the  slope  of  the  surface  away  from  the  water 
was  made  at  the  inclination  of  2  in  height  to  I 
of  base,  with  4  large  sets-off  of  1 1  feet  each  in 
width.  The  Spaniards  generally  execute  these 
reservoirs  of  a  circular  or  polygonal  form  in 
plan,  with  the  apex  pointing  up  tJie  stream,  the 
resistance  of  the  mountain  being  thus  brought 
to  aid  that  of  the  masonry  against  the  pr&ssure 
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of  the  water.  The  circles  are  struck  with  a 
ridius  of  about  350  feet  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
tiervoir  of  Alicante,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
8ucce«<sful  pieces  of  engineering  ever  executed. 
The  lhickn«^ss  of  the  wiiU  is  made,  at  the  top, 
iibout  67  feet,  th<^  misonry  batters  towards  the 
upper  pmrt  of  the  stream  10  feet ;  the  thickness 
at  the  bottom  is  112  feet;  and  tbe  difference 
between  the  top  and  l^ottom  of  the  wall  is 
pnidually  distributed  throughout  the  height, 
Hided  by  7  sets-off  that  vary  between  3  feet 
4  inches  and  1  foot  8  inches  in  width.  It  is 
«ix<»culed  in  a  hard  primarj' limestone  rock,  and 
the  overflow  is  made  in  two  streams,  each  of 
them  6  feet  wide  and  7  feet  below  the  crown 
ol*  the  dam,  which  has  an  inclination  from 
ihe  surfaee  of  the  reservoir  of  3  feet  4  inches. 
This  extraordinary  depth  of  overflow  does  not 
iippear  to  have  been  too  much,  as  the  crown 
of  the  dam  has  been  very  frequently  washed 
over  in  the  storms  which  ravage  the  mountains 
where  the  reservoir  is  situated.  Indeed,  on 
September  8,  1792,  the  waters  rose  to  the 
height  of  8  feet  3  inches  abovo  the  dam,  and 
poured  over  it  in  a  magnificent  cascade ;  and 
the  perfect  manner  in  wliich  the  wall  supported 
this  extraordinary  test  has  induced  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  to  trust  entirely  to  the  wall, 
nnd  they  have  actually  closed  the  overflow. 
The  total  quantity  of  water  capable  of  being 
stored  in  tl>e  reservoir  of  Alicante  is  calculated 
At  131  millions  of  cubic  feet.  It  is  said  that 
Heirera,  the  architect  of  the  Escnrial,  was  the 
author  of  this  magnificent  project,  which  was 
executed  between  the  years  1679  and  1594. 
The  height  of  the  water,  it  may  bo  remarked, 
is,  in  this  case,  not  less  than  134  feet  6  inches, 
or  greatly  in  excess  of  the  depth  of  the  Dale 
Dyke  reservoir. 

Whatever  difficulties  the  Spanish  engineers 
may  have  encountered,  from  the  rarity  of 
hydraulic  lime  in  that  country,  there  is  no 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  a  dam  in  eartli- 
work  upon  the  irrigation  canals,  or  the 
derivations  of  rivers,  executed  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  population  of  towns.  On  the 
French  canals,  however,  earthen  dams  are  as 
common  as  the  masonry  walls  of  Spain.  In 
England,  the  preference  seems  to  have  been, 
in  all  cases,  accorded  to  the  earthen  dams, 
which  are  also  largely  employed  in  Italy.  In 
India,  the  coimtry  where  irrigation  has  for  ages 
been  practised  on  the  largest  scale,  the  earthen 
dams  have  long  ergiiged  the  engineer*s  atten- 
tion, and  the  failure  of  the  dams  is  very  rare. 
The  surface  of  the  country  in  most  districts  is 
studded  with  reservoirs,  or  tanks,  as  they  are 
called,  to  retain  the  surplus  rauu  of  the  mon- 
soon ;  for  where  water  is  the  only  condition  of 
fertility,  every  pint  of  water  is  valuable,  as  it 
in  fact  represents  so  much  com  or  other  pro<- 
duce.  Some  of  the  Indian  and  Cin^lese  tanks 
are,  in  fact,  artificial  lakes,  a  few  bemg  as  much 
as  eight  miles  long ;  and  many  of  these  works 
liave  descended  in  unimpaired  efficiency  from 
a  remote  age.  These  reservoirs  are  almost 
invariably  formed  with  dams  of  earthwork 
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j  built  across  a  valley.    The  practice  of  every 
country  in  the   execution  of  such  works  has 
'  been,  in  fact,  regulated  partly  by  the  local  con- 
ditions with  which  they  had  to  deal,  and  pdrrlj 
I  by  consideratbns  of  economy.      But  Upsides 
:  these  motives  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ar- 
!  count  the  habits  of  the  workmen.     In  England, 
'  for  instance,  the  workmen  have  acquired,  from 
!  loner  habit,  a  great  skill  in  the  preparation  of 
I  puddle ;  in  Indiai,  the  native  workmen  consoli- 
I  date  the  btinks  in  a  superior  manner  by  their 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  earthwork ;  whilst  in 
France  the  execution  of  the  walls  can  always 
be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  men,  who  are 
accustomed    to    the    use    of   hydraulic   lime. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  shortness  of  tlip 
time  now  allowed  for  the  execution  of  larpp 
banks   in    England,    has  somewhat  modified 
the  preference  there  given  to  the  ancient  style 
of  dam-making. 

The  earthwork  of  the  dams  ought  to  be,  as 
fur  as  possible,  executed  of  such  materials  as 
would  exclude  the  water  from  trarersing  the 
body  of  the  dam  :  it  ought  theoretically  to  be 
formed  of  a  mixture  -of  clay  and  gravel,  which 
should  both  resist  the  infiltration  of  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  boring  of  taIs  and 
moles.     Earth  so  composed  is  seldom  found, 
and  engineers  are  commonly  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  puddle  trench,  carried  down  to 
the  foundation  of  the  bank,  and  continued  to 
about  3  feet  from  the  top.     On  the  resistance 
offered  by  this  puddle  lining  (which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  wall  in  the  body  of  the  bank),  the 
success  of  the  reservoir  must  depend,  and  there 
appears  to  be  little  reason  for  not  making  the 
thickness  of  the  puddle  trench  on  the  average  at 
least  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  bank.     The 
latter  is  usually  made  in  England  with  an  in- 
ternal slope  of  1  in  height  to  3  in  base,  thoiu^h 
the  Fi'vnch  engineers  have  usually  adopted  a 
much  steeper  slope.     The  top  of  the  bank  is 
habitually  made  about  20  feet  wide,  the  ex- 
ternal slope  being  made  at  the  inclination  of  2 
in  base  to  1  in  height.     But  in  all  cases  where 
these  proportions  have  been  observed,  great  care 
has  been  taken' that  the  materials  of  which  the 
bank  is  composed  t<hall  be  made  as  homo- 
geneous and  as  water-tight  as  possible ;  and 
the  French  engineers,  and  Mr.  Leslie  of  the 
Edinburgh  water- works,  even  prescribe  that  the 
earthworks  of  which  the  banks  are  formed 
shall  be  carried  up  in  layers  of  not  more  than 
4  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  that  they  shall 
be  carefuliy  rammed  to   insure  their    cqn:il 
settlement     The  French  engineers  take   the 
additional    precaution   of   watering    the    sur- 
face of  the  ground  with  Kme  water,  and   pre- 
scribe that  the  thickness  of  the  layers   shaU 
be   about  9  inches,  reduced  by  ramming   to  6 
inches ;  but  in  this  case  they  dispense  with  the 
internal  puddle  wall.    In  all  cases,  ho-wercr, 
the  French    engineers    attach    great  import- 
ance to  the  execution  of  the  pierr^,  or   stone 
pitching,  which  they  form  in  separate  and   in- 
dependent walls,  so  that  one  part  shall   not 
eutiiil  the  ruin  of  all  the  rest.    This  system  has 
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been  applied  on  a  laTj^  scale  in  the  mserroirs 
of  ToTcy  and  Berthand  on  the  Canal  da  Centre, 
and  recently  in  the  reservoir  Montaubry. 

The  materials  of  which  the  banks  are  made 
must  determine  the  profile  to  be  given  to  the 
dam.  In  the  Hasliiigden  reservoir,  recently 
completed,  but  not  yet  at  work,  the  materials 
obtamed  in  the  neighbourhood  were  foxmd  to 
be  eomposed  of  clay,  wJXh  layers  of  shale, 
aod  a  great  deal  of  sand  inteifl|>er8ed ;  and 
hence  it  became  necessary  so  to.  increase  the 
slope  of  the  banks,  in  order  to.  enable  the 
etzth  of  which  they  were  composed  to  assume 
a  pennanent  indUnation,  that  at  length  it 
attained  as  much  as  1  in  6  on.  th»  average. 
Hie  game  thing  occurred  in  thA  Halifax  water- 
works, where  the  materials  employed  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  peaty  nature ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  system  of  executing  the  pitching 
in  walls  susceptible  of  independent  move- 
ments ceases  to  apply.  In  fact,  the  great  use 
of  the  pitching  is  to  keep  up  the  bank  when 
the  water  sinks  lower  in  the  rcsesvoir,  or  is 
withdrawn  for  the' purpose  of  examining  and 
repairing.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  more  advis- 
able to  execute  the  pitching  in  independent 
walls  if  the  earth  be  of  a  firm  nature ;  but  it 
is  better  to  trust  to  the  weight  of  the  pitching 
to  keep  down  the  foot  of  the  bank  if  the  latter 
should  have  any  tendency  to  spew,  as  the  work- 
men phrase  it ;  and  this  is  effected  more  eco- 
nomically by  spreading  the  thickness  of  the 
pitching  over  l^e  whole  surface  of  the  slope 
thrown  out  to  a  great  angle. 

No  definite  rule  seems  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  overflow,,  but  it  seems  by  general 
cooifent  to  be  left  at  5  feet  below  the  top  line 
of  the  bank,  although  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  this  height  is  insufficient.  At  the  re- 
serroir  of  Torcy,  the  waves  were  known  to 
have  broken  and  been  carried  to  the  height 
of  20  feet ;  nor  can  this  be  considered  extra- 
ordinaij,  as  the  reservoir  in  question  was 
at  least  60  feet  deep,  and  the  wind  blew 
directly  on  the  greatest  length.  It  may,  there- 
foic,  be  taken  as  a  geueral  rule,  that  the 
overflow  should  be  executed  at  7  feet  below 
the  finished  line  of  the  earthwork  of  the  dam 
as  at  first  carried  into  effect ;  because  this  will, 
in  the  first  place,  certainly  sink  about  2  feet 
in  the  height  of  60  feet,  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  executing  a  little  more  earthwork  than 
is  strictly  necessary,  provided  that  greater 
security  be  thereby  attained.  The  width  of 
the  overflow  ought  to  be  such  thaty  with  a  flow 
of  two  feet  over  the  crown,  it  should  be  able 
to  jtififbaiy  all  the  water  brought  down  by 
the  severest  floods  ever  known  to  £all  upon 
the  basin  supplying  the  reservoir;  and  this, 
without  reference  to  the  power  of  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  water  by  the  intermediate 
sluices.  "When  masonry  walls  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  dosing  the  valleys,  there  is 
Jess  occasion  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
size,  ot  eiven  to  the  existence,  of  the  overflow, 
as  the  water  may  in  such  cases  flow  over  the 
U^  of  the  wall,  without  any  fear  of  endanger- 
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ing  it.    The  Alicante  dam  may  be  dted  in 
proof  of  this  assertion. 

Much  was  said  about  the  mode  of  execution 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Dale  Dyke,  with 
respect  to  the  pipes  for  drawing  off  the  water 
for  the  supply  of  the  town ;  and  though  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  better  to  carry  these 
works  upon  the  natural  foundations  of  the 
▼alleys,  yet  the  event  proved  that  no  evil  was 
inflicted  by  the  system  of  artificial  foundations 
adopted.    It  is,  however,  notorious  that  the 

Sipes  were  laid  under  disadvantageous  con- 
itions;  and  thi»  part  of  the  works  would 
unquestionably  have  been  far  better  executed, 
if  there  had  been  a  tunnel  laid  through  the 
bank,  which  might  have  served' to  carry  off  the 
flood  waters  during  the  erection  of  the  bank 
itself,  and  to  receive  the  pipes  destined  to 
empty  the  reservoir.  In  France  and  Spain, 
this  plan  is  generally  adopted ;  and  in  all  the 
canal  reservoirs  of  the  former^  and  the  irri- 
gation reservoirs  of  the  latter  country,  there 
are  a  series  of  draw-off  tunnels,  designed  to 
relieve  the  bank  from  the  weight  of  water,  and 
to  draw  off  the  supply  at  different  levels; 
these  tunnels  being  generally  three  in  number, 
and  j^ced,  one  alternately  on  each  side,  and 
the  third,  at  the  bottom  level,  in  the  very  axis 
of  the  natural  watercourse.  If  these  tunnels 
can  be  executed  in  the  firm  strata  of  the  valleys, 
it  is  of  course  desirable  to  do  so ;  but  there  is 
no  necessity  for  so  doing,  if  the  water  can  be 
prevented  from  passing  along  the  top  of  the 
masonry  or  unaer  the  foundations  of  the 
tunnels,  or  if  precautions  are  taken  to  insure 
that  the  masonry  of  the  tunnels  shall  not  suffer 
from  unequal  settlements  of  the  wall  or  bank 
in  which  it  is  executed.  At  the  barrage  of 
Alicante  the  water  is  drawn  off  by  a  well, 
which  occupies  the  inner  thickness  of  the 
masonry  from  top  to  bottom,  and  both  the 
gallery  that  leads  the  water  to  the  distributing 
channels,  and  the  scouring  sluice,  are  con- 
structed without  reference  to  the  nt^ural  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  height  of  this,  reservoir, 
at  the  point  where  the  scouring  sluice  is  placed, 
is  136  feet  at  least;  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  position  of  the  tunnels  for  the  outlet 
of  the  waters  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  executed,  rather  than  upon 
the  precise  position  which  they  may  occupy. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  system  adopted  in 
the  well  pits  and  culverts  of  the  Bradford 
reservoirs  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Spanish 
engineers.  In  this  case  the  puddle  wall  was 
formed  of  less  than  the  thickness  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  advisable,  probably  because 
the  materials  of  which  the  embankments  them- 
selves were  composed  were  such  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  more  closely  packed.  At  any  rate, 
the  inner  slope  of  these  banks  was  made  3  to 
1,  and  the  outer  slopo  2^  to  1 ;  the  thickness 
of  the  bank  at  the  top  being  16  feet  on  the 
average,  and  the  height  of  water  retained  in 
these  reservoirs  being  as  much  as  72  feet  above 
the  bottom  .of  the  outlet. 

The  thickness  of  the  retaining  wall  or  em- 
8  2 
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bankment  may  bo  calculati^d  upon  the  folloTring  | 
principles,  if  the  communication  of  the  water 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  mde  of  the  reservoir 
by  means  of  springs  or  subterranean  water- 
courses be  totally  excluded.    This  condition  is 
the  '  be  all  and  the  end  all '  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  collections  of  water,  and  too ' 
great  precautions  cannot  be  obsenred  to  insure 
the  attainment  of  it.      The  ground  must,  of 
course,  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  effects  of  '■ 
the  increased  head  of  water  must  be  carefully 
allowed  for.    The  bottom  must  be  such  as  will  j 
not  absorb  water,  and  it  must  haye  an  in<* ' 
clination  which  shall  not  allow  the  water  to  i 
I  scape  or  to  be  lost  by  evaporation  from  the 
surface.     In  fact,  everything  de^nds  upon  the 
strict  impermeability  of  the  soil  employed  as 
the  foundation  of  the  banks  of  reservoirs ;  and 
if  this  condition  be  not  obtained,  the  accidents 
at  the  Torcy,  the  Rientes,  and  the  Dale  Dyke 
reservoirs  will  inevitably  be  repeated.    Indeed, 
the  dangers  to  which  the  banks  or  walls  are  j 
exposed,  can  at  times  be  so  much  increased 
by  the  yielding  nature  of  their  foundations, ' 
tfiat  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  latter  cannot  be  exaggerat«d.     Thus  tlie 
foundations  of  the  reservoir  of  Grosbois  are 
upon  an  elastic  clay ;  and  though  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  is  calculated  to  resist  a  greater  \ 
weight  of  water  than  is  contAined  in  the  re-  ; 
servoir,  yet  the  movement  of  the  soil  under  its  ! 
weight  and  that  of  the  wall  gives  rise  to  corre-  I 
sponding  movements  in  the  mason/y,  which  do  ' 
not  take  place  with  the  reservoir  of  S^tous,  | 
founded  on  the  solid  granite,  or  the  reservoir  - 
of  Alicante,  which  rests  on  a  hard  limestone. 

The  resistance  of  the  bank  or  wall  of  a ; 
reservoir  may  be  considered  under  three  dif- 
ferent conditions :  ( 1 )  under  the  condition  of  the 
resistance  which  it  may  present  to  the  forces 
tending  to  overthrow  it,  by  causing  it  to  turn 
upon  the  outer  edge ;  (2)  under  the  condition  of 
the  weight  supported  by  the  soil  of  the  founda- 
tions, and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
which  would  tend  to  crush  them ;  and  (3)  under 
the  condition  of  its  offering  a  sufficient  re- 
liistance  to  a  force  that  would  tend  to  produce 
an  effect  of  sliding  or  of  friction  upon  the  base 
or  upon  the  lower  courses  of  the  masonry.  In 
calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  reservoirn,  it 
is  usual  to  leave  out  of  account  the  weight  of 
the  parapets  and  of  all  incidental  works  and 
to  consider  the  water  as  acting  upon  the  total 
height  of  the  resisting  surface  of  the  wall, 
without  taking  into  account  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  ground  thrown  out  for  the 
foundations.  This  is,  perhaps,  counting  upon 
too  great  an  efibrt,  in  many  circumstances  at 
least ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of 
a  dam  are  so  fearful,  that  there  are  no  reasons 
why  the  rule  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  few 
exceptional  cases.  In  the  north  of  England, 
liowever,  it  would  seem  that  of  late  years  care 
has  seldom  been  taken  to  calculate  the  resist- 
ance of  the  banks,  and  this  fact  may  possibly 
account  for  the  failures  that  have  cast  sucn 
discredit  on  our  engineering. 
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In  earthen  dams,  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  resistance  either  to  the  eflbrt 
to  turn  the  embankment  over  on  the  outer 
edge,  or  to  the  eSort  of  crushing  the  founda- 
tions ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  weight  to  pro- 
duce the  movement  of  the  bank  upon  the  bed, 
and  the  danger  that  may  arise  from  the  slip- 
ping of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
must  be  seriously  considered.  It  is  only  with 
reference  to  the  resistance  of  walls  of  masonry 
that  the  oonsidentions  first  mentioned  bep:in 
to  be  of  importance,  for  the  pressure  supported 
by  a  bank  of  earth  is  always  less  than  the. 
resistance  which  this  bank  would  offer  if 
proper  care  be  taken  in  the  composition  of  it. 
Thus,  it  has  been  shown  by  Navier  {BUumi 
des  Le^OTis  donnees  a  VEcoU  des  PcmU  et 
Chaxtasks)  that  the  pressure  supported  by  a 
Vertical  section  (of  infinitely  small  dimensions) 
of  the  height  of  the  bank  would  be,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  angle  of  the  bank  were 

45°,  Q»-^  ;  in  which  x  is  made  equal  to  the 

specific  gravity  of  the  water,  while  b  represents 
the  height  of  the  water  above  the  positioa 
considered,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pressure  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  slope  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  height  of  the  water  divided  by 
two.  If  we  construct  the  rectangle  representing 
the  force,  and  apply  it  to  the  point  where  it 
would  act  upon. the  bank,  i.e.  at  a  point 
situated  at  one-third  of  the  height  from  the 
bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  observing  that 
the  resultant  of  this  pressure  is  normal  to  the 
line  of  the  bank,  we  should  see  that  the  pressure 
would  hare  a  tendency  to  drive  the  bank 
into  the  earth.  Decomposing  this  force  into 
two  other  forces,  of  which  one,  n,  is  destroyed 
by  the  resistance  of  the  ground  to  which  it  is 
perpendicular,  while  m  represents  the  tendency 
of  the  bank  to  slip  upon  its  base  in  a  paralld 
direction  to  the  horizon,  we  may  thus  estimate 
this  force  in  a  function  of  A.     \V^e  have,  in  the 

first  place,  Q-  ^  and  2«t«-.Q«  for  m-n. 

From    this    we    may    derive    the    formulae 

»*'=^  xj,   and  fli«^v'f«»&«x  -^{T  so 

that  the  horizontal  pressure  supported  by  the 
bank  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  height  of 
the  water  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  unity 
thereof,  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  J. 
If,  now,  we  suppose  that  the  earth  of  which  the 
bank  is  composed  has  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  that  this  fa 
the  only  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  the 
pressure  of  the  wat^r,  we  shall  find  that*the 
resistance  R,  opposed  to  the  force  Q,  is  greater 
than  this  is ;  for,  m  fact,  we  have  R  ^fb  x  ^6  x  w, 
and  replacing/^  by  its  value  b, 

R»26x^6ir»^r; 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  even  upon 
the  most  imfavourable  supposition  the  power 
that  tends  to  press  the  bank  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  it  to  slide  upon  its  base,  is  onlv  n 
little  mor»»  than  one-third  of  the  resistance  this 
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would  otfar  to  it.  We  must,  then,  seek  elsewhere 
the  causes  of  the  recent  failures  of  reserroir 
banks.  These  causes  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
Mdencj  in  the  quantity  of  materials  em- 
pluyed ;  and  depending  as  they  do  on  the 
coaJitioas  of  the  soil  and  the  foundations, 
ih^j  cui  haidJy  be  the  subject  of  strict  ma- 
themataeal  reasoning.  It  is  all-important, 
howeTer,  that  the  passage  of  the  water  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  side  be  prevented, 
not  only  because  by  this  means  the  gravity 
of  the  hank  is  decreased,  but  also  because 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  lateral  dispUcement 
of  the  euth  by  the  increased  tendency  to  slip 
npoQ  the  bed  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
water  mingling  with  the  materials.  Under 
thete  cireumstances,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  foundations  of  the  bank 
most  be  carried  down  to  such  a  depth  as  shall 
e&etmlly  exclude  any  kind  of  communication 
between  the  strata  on  the  two  sides  of  it ;  that 
the  Unk  be  composed  of  materials  capable  of 
misting  as  far  as  possible,  the  transmission 
of  water,  and  of  maintaining  themselves  at  a 
iwsonaUe  slope  even  when  filled  with  moisture, 
UMi  that  the  height  of  the  crown  of  the  dam 
ahoBld  be  made  BufficientJy  great  above  the 
waste  weir  to  resist  the  action  of  the  waves. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  by-washes,  overfalls,  and 
pipes  for  the  supply  of  the  water,  must  be 
rfgnlated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  reservoir 
u*  bjr  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  lay  down  any 
Uw  with  respect  to  the  size,  position,  and 
details  of  these  accessory  works;  and  we 
wed  only  remark  that  they  must  be  of  such 
dunensioDS  and  so  placed  as  to  enable  the 
neo  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
pw-rroir  always  to  exercise  an  efficient  control 
o^er  the  water  flowing  into  it»  and  never  to 
Allow  the  waters  to  b^ome  their  masters.  In 
the  case  of  the  Dale  Dyke  reservoir,  for  instance, 
the  dimensions  of  the  pipes  laid  through  the 
link  were  not  large  enough  to  carry  oflF  the 
»fc<>le  of  the  flood  waters  brought  down  by  the 
dnuDsge  of  the  upper  lands,  and  the  waters 
"A»quently  aoeumulated  to  a  height  dan- 
z<*rci<is  to  the  security  of  the  reservoir.  All 
iti«  danger  might  have  been  avoided  by  draw- 
off  pipes  or  overflows  of  larger  dimensions,  and 
ir  placing  the  overflows  at  a  height  which 
fthould  leave  the  crown  of  the  dam  oonsider- 
»Mr  abore  the  flood-line.  The  laws  which 
^^s^tilate  the  dischaige  of  water  in  these  cases 
•ft,  of  course,  well  known ;  the  essential  condi- 
tion^ of  the  stability  of  reservoir  banks  are 
eoutocted  with  the  foundations,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  dam  itself. 

Biet  ef  THeft.  In  Scottish  Law,  the 
'Wae  of  receiving  and  retaining  stolen  goods 
kfiowingthem  to  have  been  stolen.  [Rbckivino.] 
Vrodaets  of  Oas  Mann- 
The  chief  of  these  are  coke,  which 
'^'nains  in  the  retort  after  the  gas  has  escaped, 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  tar,  which  separate 
&jm  the  gas  during  the  passage  of  the  latter 
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through  the  condensers.  Ammoniacal  liquor 
consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  aqueous  solution ;  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal  source  of  ammoniacal  salts,  such  as  sulphate 
of  ammonium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  &c.  The 
tar  is  found  as  a  separate  heavy  layer  of  thick 
oily  liquid  beneath  the  ammoniacal  liquor.  Its 
composition  and  uses  are  described  under  Coal 
Tab. 

Xasldvary  Xioffateei  In  Law,  one  to 
whom  a  Bbsidub  is  bequeathed. 

Residue  (Lat.  residuus,  that  which  rs- 
mains).  In  Law,  the  remainder  of  a  testator's 
estate  after  payment  of  debts  and  legacies: 
if  this  remainder  be  bequeathed  to  anyone,  he 
is  styled  the  residuary  legatee.  If  a  legatee 
dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  a  lost  or 
lapsed  legacy,  and  sinks  into  the  residue  ;  and 
this  provision  of  the  law  is  extended  to  devises 
of  real  property  by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  26 
(the  Wills  Act)  s.  26.     [Lboacy;  Will.] 

Restdvb.  In  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  the 
term  reMdue^  as  applied  to  any  given  number 72, 
and  with  reference  to  a  certain  modulus  p^ 
denotes  any  positive  or  negative  number  con- 
gruous with  n  for  the  modulus  p.  Thus  either 
of  the  nimibers  53  or  —  7  may  be  said  to  be 
a  residue  of  the  other  for  the  modulus  6,  for 
53a  12x5-7  that  is  53= -7.  The  num- 
bers 0,  1,  2, ...  ^  - 1  are  called  the  minimum 
positive  residues  for  the  modulus  p,  and  any 
numbers  respectively  congruous  to  these  are 
said  to  constitute  a  compUie  system.    When  p 


is  a  prime,  any 


p-1 
2 


numbers  are  said  to  form 


a  half  system  of  residues  for  the  modulus  p ; 
if  taken  positively  as  well  as  negatively,  they 
constitute  a  system  of  residues  prime  to  p. 

The  residues  of  powers  of  numbers,  for  a 
certain  modulus,  %re  termed  respectively  gwa- 
dratiCf  cubic^  biquadratic,  ^c,  residues.  Thus 
with  respect  to  the  modulus  5  the  residues 
9,-8,  I  of  7*,  3»,  2*  &c.  would  be  termed, 
-respectively,  a  quadratic,  a  ctibic,  and  a  biqua- 
dratic residue.  The  residues  of  powers  play 
an  important  part  in  the  theory  of  numbers : 
their  properties  were  first  investigated  byEuler. 
{Comment,  Arith,  Coll.  Tetropoli,  1849.) 

Sestn  (6r.  ^tyri).  A  proximate  principle 
common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  ultimate 
components  of  which  are  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen.  There  are  many  varieties  of  resin. 
Their  general  characters  are  fusibility  and  in- 
flammability ;  solubility  in  alcohol,  insolubility 
in  water.  They  are  generally  separable  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  the  action  of  cold  and 
of  hot  alcohol.  They  are  valuable  as  ingredients 
in  varnishes,  and  several  of  them  are  used  in 
medicine.  They  are  often  naturally  blended 
with  modifications  of  gum,  in  which  case  they 
constitute  the  series  of  yum  resins.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  resins  varies  between  1*0 
and  1  -4.  They  become  negatively  electric  by 
friction.  The  commonest  resin  in  use,  usually 
called  rosin,  is  obtained  by  distilling  tur- 
pontine :  the  volatile  oil  passes  over,  and  the 
resin  remains  in  the  still. 
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Among  the  resiiui  are  included :  Copal,  the 
product  of  Rkiis  capallina ;  Mafitich,  that  of 
Pistacia  LentUcus;  Coumia,  that  of  Idea 
Tactunahaca ;  Caranai  that  of  Bur  sera  acumi- 
nata \  and  Elemi,  that  of  Amyria  Plumieri, 

Reslnlte.     [Rbxixitb.] 

Resistance  (Lat.  r«sisto,  /  withstand). 
In  Mechanics,  this  term  denotes  geneislly  a 
force  acting  in  opposition  to  another  force, 
so  as  to  destroy  it  or  diminish  its  effect. 
Resistance  is  sometimes  considered  as  of  two 
kinds,  active  and  passive ;  the  active  resistance 
being  that  which  corresponds  to  the  useful 
effect  produced  by  a  machine,  and  the  passive 
that  which  belongs  to  the  inertia  of  the  machine. 
Thus,  in  raising  water  from  a  well,  the  active 
resistance  to  the  force  employed  is  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  raised ;  and 
the  passive  resistance  bv  tlie  force  required  to 
ov«icome  the  weight  of  the  bucket  and  the  rope, 
the  friction  of  the  pulley  on  its  axle,  &c. 

Sesistaiioe  of  FlvlAs.    The  force  with 
which  a  solid  body  moving  through  a  fluid 
is  resisted  or  retarded.     For  many  y4»ars  the 
resistance    experienced    by    a    solid    moving 
through  a  fluid,  such  as  a  ship  sailing  in  the 
sea,  was  thought  to  be  determinjible  only  by 
certain  recondite  principles  of  hydrodynamics 
which  theory  could  hardly  reach ;   but  it  has 
of  late  been  conclusively  shown,  that  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  resistance  of  well-formed 
ships  is  made  up  of  friction.    This  doctrine, 
first  propounded  by  Mr.  Bourne  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Screw  Propeller,  and  subsequently  in 
his  Cateohi»m  of  the  Steam  Enqine,  published 
in    1856,    has    been    further    illustrated    by 
Mr.  Phipps,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  En^neers  in   1865,  and  has 
been  reduced  to  definite  rules,  of  easy  appli- 
ftition,  by  Professor  Rankine,  in  liis  Treatise  on 
Shipbuilding ^  in  course  of  publication  in  1866. 
The  subject  was  first  pressed  on  Mr.  Bourne's 
attention  fVom   having  constructed  ships   on  i 
lines  formed  by  allowing  a  pendulum,  armed  ; 
with  a  pencil,  to  vibrate  in  front  of  an  endless  ; 
web  of  paper,  moving  with  a  defined  speed  ; 
since,   as  no  power  is  lost  by  a  pendulum  j 
beyond  that   which  is  lost  by  friction,  Mr.  I 
Bourne  concluded  that  a  vessel  formed  on  the  ' 
principle  that  each  particle  of  water  shall  be 
moved  aside  like  a  pendulum,  slowly  at  first,  and 
then  faster,  and  by  a  reverse  process  shall  finally 
come  to  rest  at  the  stem,  would  be  exempt  from 
that  large  source  of  loss  from  the  displacement 
of  the  water,  which  was  then  imputed  to  the  j 
progress  of  vessels  of  the  ordinary  character,  i 
It  was   found,    however,    on   subjecting  this  i 
hypothesis    to   the  test  of   experiment,  that 
although  in  the  new  class  of  vessels  there  was  , 
no  wave  raised  at  the  bow,  and  no  appearance 
anywhere  of  much  resistance,   the  spee<l  at- 
tained was  little  if  at  all  superior  to  that  of ' 
ordinary  well-formed  ships ;  and  as  in  the  new  | 
class  of  vessel  the  resistance  was  certainly, 
for  the  most  part,  produced  by  friction,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  friction  is  the 
main   cause  of  resistance  in   all    vessels  of 
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moderately  good  form.  Mr.  Bourne  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  estimate  the  resistance,  not 
by  the  immersed  midship  section,  as  is  the 
common  method,  but  by  the  immersed  peri- 
meter, which  would  .be  an  approximate  measure 
of  the  resistance  pf  all  vessels  of  the  same  fine- 
ness and  length.  Nevertheless,  as  there  was 
still  a  certain  xesiduum  of  resistance  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  sharpness  of  the  vessel,  or 
the  difference  in  level  between  the  bow  and 
stem,  Professor  Rankine  translated  this  resist- 
ance into  surface  friction  also,  by  assummg  as 
the  mbbiog  surface  of  the  vessel  not  the  actual 
surface  of  the  bottom  but  an  avgmentcd  surface, 
which  should  be  in  all  cases  larger  than  tlie 
real  surface,  but  larger  in  the  proportion  of 
the  bluntness  of  the  vessel,  a  common  propor- 
tion of  the  augmented  surface  being  1*4  times 
that  of  the  actual  surface.  In  estimating  the 
resistance  of  this  augmented  surface,  the  ex- 
pression /  =  -0036,  deduced  by  Professor 
Weisbach  from  experiments  on  the  flow  of 
water  in  iron  pipes,  was  adopted  as  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  proper  for  the  painted 
bottoms  of  iron  vessels.  The  expenments, 
however,  of  M.  Darcy,  recently  made  in  France, 
show  tliat  the  friction  of  bare  iron  is  one-half 
greater  than  if  it  is  covered  with  a  ooat  of 
smooth  bitumen ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  a  ship's 
bottom  will  sensibly  affect  the  speed  attained. 
These  topics  are  set  forth  at  greater  lenath 
than  would  bo  consistent  with  the  limits  of 
this  article,  in  Mr.  Bourne's  Hand-book  of  the 
Steam  Engine. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who  gsive 
a  general  theory  of  the  motions  and  actions 
of  fluids ;  and  it  will  be  proper  here  to  re- 
capitukte  the  main  doctrines  of  that  theoiy, 
although,  so  far  as  regards  its  applicability 
to  ships,  it  has  now  been  superseded.  [Hydro- 
dynamics.] The  Newtonian  theory  of  the  re- 
sistance of  fluids,  which  is  given  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Principia,  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  the  perfect  intermobility  of  the 
particles  of  the  fluid,  and  the  equal  propaga- 
tion of  pressure  in  all  directions.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  characteristic  properties  of  fluidity ; 
nevertheless,  the  results  of  the  mathematical 
theory  differ  so  widely  in  many  cases  from  actual 
experiment,  that  some  philosophers  have  callinl 
into  question  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  from 
which  they  are  derived.  The  theory,  however, 
notwithstanding  its  defects,  furnishes  some 
propositions  of  practical  use.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, here  give  a  general  view  of  its  Icaiding 
principles. 

It  is  evident  that  a  solid  body,  in  mowng 
through  a  fluid,  must  communicate  a  motion  to 
the  fluid  particles  with  which  it  successively 
comes  in  contact.  Now,  the  quantity  of  motion 
communicated  to  the  fluid  is  necessarily  equal 
to  that  which  is  lost  by  the  solid,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  resist- 
ance. From  this  it  follows  that  the  resistance 
upon  a  plane  surface  moved  perpendicularly 
through  a  non-elastic  fluid  at  rest,  is  proportional 
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to  the  densitj  of  the  flm4,  to  the  area  of  the 
plaiie,and  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

On  eompariDg  this  resistance  with  the  force 
of  graTicj,  we  hare  the  following  theorem : 
The  Hreet  resistance  of  an  unelastie  fltdd  on 
«jr  plane  mrface  is  equal  to  the  ,weight  of  a 
eoiumn  of  the  fivid  having  the  surface  for  its 
bttttj  and  for  Us  altitttde  twice  the  height  due  to 
the  veloeUy  with  which  the  surface  mows  through 
thejluid. 

The  above  measure  of  the  fbrce  of  resistance 
is  deduced  CD  the  supposition  that  the  direction 
of  the  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 
If  the  ihoek  is  received  obliquely,  the  resist- 
ance will  be  greatly  diminished. 
Let  AB  represent  the  profile  of 
the  plane,  and  MN  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  plane  in 
stagnant  water,  or  of  a  vein  of 
fluid  I>CBE  striking  against  the 
plane,  supposed  to  be  fixed.  Let 
r  be  the  intersection  of  MN  with 
AB,  and  draw  BC  perpendicular 
to  MN.  On  FN  take  FO,  to 
FppieMDt  the  resistance  R,  which  A  B  would 
sustain  if  it  were  placed  perpendicularly  to 
M  N,  and  were  moving  with  the  same  velocity. 
This  force  FQt  may  be  resolved  into  two, 
FH  perpendicular  and  HG  parallel  to  AB, 
of  viiich  the  lattnr  producea  no  effect  on 
the  plane ;  hence  the  resistance  is  diminished, 
by  rauon  of  the  oblique  impact,  in  the  ratio 
of  F  H  :  F  G,  or  of  sin  i :  1  (i  denoting  the 
HAirle  of  mcidencA  A  F  N).  But,  again,  the 
aWute  resistance  is  also  proportional  to 
lh«  number  of  filaments  which  strike  the 
pUne;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  number 
vhich  would  strike  it  in  the  oblique  position 
A  fi  is  less  than  the  number  which  would  strike 
it  if  directly  opposed  to  the  stream,  in  the  ratio 
of  fiC :  BA  or  of  sin  i  :  1.  Compounding  this 
vith  the  former  ratio,  the  total  diminution  of 
r^sistanoe  is  as  sin  H' :  1 ;  i.  e.  the  absolute 
iHistanoe  or  pressure  in  the  direction  FH  per- 
p^ndiealar  to  the  plane  is  R  sin  H, 

It  «tiU  remains  to  find  the  effective  impulse 
w  resistftnee  in  the  direction  of  the  motion. 
I^v  HI  perpendicular  to  M M.  The  force  in 
tb«  direction  FH  may  be  resolved  into  FI  and 
IH,  of  which  the  eShctire  part  is  FI.  Hence 
the  effective  impulse  is  to  the  absolute  oblique 
impolf-e  as  FI  to  FH,  or  as  sini :  1 ;  conse- 
qoentlythe  effective  impulse  on  the  plane  in 
the  dinctioD  MN  is  R  sin  H. 

For  other  surfaces  than  planes,  it  is  neces- 
s»7  to  And  an  expression  for  the  resistance  on 
the  differential  element  of  the  surface,  which 
ttsy  he  regarded  as  ooineiding  with  its  tangent 
P^ne;  and  tlie  sum  of  all  these  resistances, 
f<«nd  by  the  usual  process  of  integration,  will 
^re  the  whole  resistance  on  the  si^ace. 

Nnmeroas  experiments  have  been  made  for 
^  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  f:ir  this  theory 
(>f  the  resistance  of  fluids  agrees  with  the  actual 
^*^.  or  for  forming  an  empirical  theory  for 
^  goidaDce  of  the  engineer.  Of  the  details 
cf  these  esperiments  our  limits  will  not  permit 
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us  to  give  an  account;  but  the  principal  ex- 
perimenters, and  works  in  which  the  results* 
may  be  found,  are  the  following:  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  {Principia,  lib.  ii.);  Mariotte  {TraifS 
des  Mouvetnens  des  Eaux);  Gravesande  (Si/stein 
of  Natural  Philosophy))  D.  Bernoulli  and  Kraffb 
{Comment.  Petropol.);  Borda  {Mem.  de  F-AcaJ. 
des  Sciences  de  Paris  f  1703  and  1767) ;  Condorcet, 
D'Alembert,  and  Bossut,  by  order  of  the  French 
government  in  1776 ;  'Bo88nt{Ht/drodynamique) ; 
Dm  Buat  {Principes  d^ffji/draulique);  Robins 
( Gunnery) ;  Don  George  d'Ulloa  {Examen  Mart- 
timo);  Coulomb  (Afi^.  de  V Institute  torn,  iii.); 
Vince(PAt/.  Trans.)\  Hutton  {Tracts);  Beaufoy 
{Nautical  and  Hydraulic  Experiments). 

The  quantitv  of  fluid  dragged  along  by  a 
body  moving  m  it  has  generally  ben  consi- 
dered to  be  independent  of  the  velocity,  and  was 
estimated  by  Bu  Buat,  from  experiments  made 
on  spheres  vibrating  in  water^  to  increase  tho 
quantity  of  displaced  fluid  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
1*6.  His  experiments  on  prisms  also  sbow'jd 
that  the  quantity  of  dragged  fluid  was  propor- 
tional to  the  bulk  of  the  moving  body.  Mr. 
Baily  {Phil.  Trans.  1832)  gives,  as  the  mean 
results  of  his  experiments  on  pendulums 
swinging  in  air,  the  ratio  1  to  1*846  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  displaced  fluid  from  this  cause ; 
and  remarks  that  the  qnaittity  appeared  to 
depend  on  the  form  as  well  aamagnitude  of  the 
moving  body,  but  not  on  its  weight  or  specifio 
gravity.  This  circumstance,  which  consider- 
ably modifies  the  resistance,  though  mado 
known  by  Du  Buat  in  1786,  was  overlooked 
by  bther  experimenters,  until  rediscovered  by 
^ssel  in  1826,  when  engaged  on  experiments 
to  determine  the  length  of  the  seconds  pen-* 
dulum. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  may  bo 
inferred  that  the  resistance  R  opposed  to  any 
body  moving  through  a  fluid,  considered  as  a 
pressure  of  so  many  pounds  weight,  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  equation  of  this  fonn» 

R-(?»  +  n)WAA; 

where  W  is  the  weight  in  pounds  of  the  unit  of 
volume  of  tho  fluid  (one  cubi£  foot) ;  A  the 
are.a  of  the  greatest  transverse  section  of  the 
body,  expressed  in  square  feet ;  h  the  height  in 
feet  due  to  the  velocity,  so  that  A«tr'-}-64; 
and  m  and  n  numerical  coefficients,  constant 
for  boflies  of  similar  figure,  but  variable  for 
bodies  of  different  figures,  and  to  be  determined 
by  experiment  for  each  kind  of  body;  »t  having 
reference  to  the  impulse  and  pressure  on  the 
anterior  surface,  and  n  to  the  non-pressure  on 
the  posterior  part.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  cases  fur  which  values  of  m  and  n  have 
been  found. 

When  a  thin  plate  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
impulse  of  a  stream,  the  value  of  m  4-  n  appears 
to  increase  with  tho  area.  If  A  is  equal  to  a 
tenth  of  a  square  foot,  9»  +  ns=l-4;  and  if 
A  =  l  square  foot,  tn  +  w  =3  1-9.  The  value  of 
«i  +  n  for  surfaces  of  larger  dimensions  has  not 
been  sufficiently  determined.  For  a  prismatic 
body  terminated  by  two  planes,  the  pressure 
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against  the  anterior  force  remains  constant ;  ' 
but  the  non -pressure,  or  value  of  n,  diminishes 
as  the  length  increases.    For  a  cube  held  fast 
in  a  stream,  Du  Buat  found  m  +  n  =  1-46;  and 
for  a  prism  whose  length  was  from  three  to  six 
times  the  square  root  of  its  face,  m  +  n  =  l'34. ! 
But  when  the  bodies  moved  in  still  water,  he 
found,  as  for  the  thin  plate,  m  +  n  =  l-43  ;  for 
the    cube,  m  +  n^l'lT ;   and  for  the  prism,  i 
w  +  n=l-10.  I 

By  means  of  these  values  the  actual  resist- 1 
ances  are  readily  computed  for  each  body,  when  ' 
the  velocity  is  given.     Suppose  the  velocity  to  I 
be  3  feet  per  second,  and  the  opposing  surface  | 
in  each  case  to  be  1  square  foot.    For  t;  =  3,  we 
have  A  =  9  +  64  =  •  1406.     With  respect  to  W,  i 
the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon  of  water,  at ' 
temperature  62*^  and  under  the  mean  pressure, 
is  10  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  but  an  imperial  gallon  | 
contains  277*27  cubic  inches,  whence  the  weight  j 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  623  lbs.  avoirdupois,  j 
Hence,  if  the  bodies  are  impelled  through  stag- 
nant water  with  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second, 
the  absolute  resistances  in  each  case  are  as 
under : — 

For  the  thin  plate  R=l-«  x  623  x  •1406=12-5  lbs. 
For  the  cube  R=l  'IT  x  62-3  x  -1406  =  10-2 

ForthepriBm        R=l-10x62-3x-l40«=  9-fl 

The  effect  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  poop 
or  prow  was  also  determmed  by  Du  Buat.  The 
addition  of  a  poop  to  a  prismatic  body  whose 
length  is  four  or  five  times  its  breadth  only 
diminishes  the  resistance  by  a  t«nth  part.  But 
when  a  prow  consisting  of  two  equal  vertical 
planes,  making  with  each  other  an  angle  of  60°, 
was  added,  the  resistance  was  reduced  to  about 
a  half.  On  giving  the  prow  the  form  of  a  semi- 
cy Under,  the  resistance  was  also  reduced  about 
a  half.  The  section  of  the  prow  being  a  triangle 
whose  height  was  double  the  base  or  breadth  of 
the  prism,  the  resistance  was  reduced  to  two- 
fifths.  In  general,  a  prow  having  a  curved 
surface  produces  a  greater  diminution  of  the 
resistance  than  one  of  equal  magnitude  termi- 
nated by  plane  surfaces. 

For  a  sphere  moving  in  water  or  in  air  with 
a  moderate  velocity,  the  experiments  give 
m  +  n  —  O-Q;  but  this  value  increases  when  the 
velocity  becomes  great,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
jectile. The  experiments  of  Bossut  on  the 
model  of  a  ship  moved  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis  gave  ?»  +  w  =  0*  1 6.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  value  corresponding  to  the  solid  of  least 
resistance.  For  the  effect  with  which  solid 
bodies  resist  an  effort  tending  to  break  or  crush 
them,  see  Strknqth  of  Materials;  and  for 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  on  a  projectile, 
see  GuNNKBr  and  Pbojbctilb. 

Resistance  of  &aUway  Trains.  [Rail- 
roads.] 

Beslstanoe,  Solid  of  Keast.  In  Mecha- 
nics, the  solid  whose  figure  is  such  that  in  its 
motion  through  a  fiuid  it  sustains  the  least 
resistance  of  all  others  having  the  same  length 
and  base ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  being  sta- 
tionary in  a  current  of  fluid,  offers  the  least 
interruption  to  the  progress  of  that  fluid.  In 
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the  former  case,  it  has  been  considered  the 
best  form  for  the  stem  of  a  ship ;  in  the  latter, 
the  proper  form  for  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 

The  law  of  resistance  being  known,  the 
calculus  enables  us  to  determine  the  form  of 
the  solid  of  least  resistance.  Newton,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  proposition  of  the  second  book  of 
his  PrincipiOj  has  solved  this  problem  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  resistance  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Resistance  of  Steam  Vessels.  [Sxbam 
Navigatiok.] 

Sesolution  (Lat.  resolutio,  from  resolvo, 
/  ttnloose).  In  Mathematics,  this  term  is  usu- 
ally synonymous  with  solution.  Thus  the  reso- 
lution of  an  equation  is  the  procedure  which 
leads  ultimately  to  the  discoveiy  of  its  roots. 
[Equation.]  The  term  is  frequently  used  as 
the  opposite  of  composition.  Thus  we  speak 
of  the  resolution  of  a  number  into  its  prime 
factors,  and  of  a  force  into  its  components. 
[Composition  and  Resolution  of  Fobcss.] 

Resolution.  In  Medicine  and  Surgery,  this 
term  implies  tlie  cessation  or  dispersion  of 
inflammatory  action  without  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  or  mortification. 

Rbsolution.  In  Music,  the  writing  out  of 
a  canon  or  fugue  in  partition  from  a  single  line. 

Resolution.  In  Parliamentary  usage,  *  e vei^' 
question,  when  agreed  to,  assumes  the  form 
either  of  an  order  or  a  resolution  of  the  house. 
By  its  orders,  the  house  directs  its  committees, 
its  members,  its  officers,  the  order  of  its  own 
proceedings,  and  the  acts  of  all  persons  whom 
they  may  concern :  by  its  resolutions,  the  house 
declares  its  own  opinions  and  purposes.'  (May, 
Parliamentary  Practice.)     [Parliament.] 

desolation  of  a  Blscord.  In  Music, 
the  descent  by  a  tone  or  a  semitone,  according 
as  the  mode  may  require,  of  a  discord  which 
lias  been  heard  in  the  preceding  harmony. 

Resolvent.  In  Algebra,  an  equation  upon 
whose  solution  that  of  a  given  equation  depends. 
[D1FFKRENTU.L  Resolvent.] 

Xesonanoe  (Lat.  resonantia,  a  resounding). 
In  Music,  a  very  indefinite  term  used  in  regard 
to  the  production  or  reverberation  of  sound. 

Xespiration  (Lat.  respiratio,  from  respiro, 
I  breath:).     The  function  by  which  the  nu- 
trient circulating  fluid  of  an  organised  body  is 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  air,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  its  properties.     The  great  end 
which  appears  to  be  answered  by  respiration  iu 
animals  is  the  removal  of  carl»onic  acid  from 
venous  blood.    This  gas  is  accordmgly  found 
in  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs;  and  the 
blood,  having  lost  its  carbonic  acid,  at   the 
same  time  loses  its  dingj*  hue,  and  acquires  the 
florid  red  which  characterises  arterial  blood. 
The  carbonic  acid  is  attracted,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  venous  blood,  by  the  oxygen  of  the  Hir 
in  the  cellular  structure  of  the'  lungs ;  whilo, 
at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  oxygen,  about 
equal  in  bulk  to  that  of  tlie  emitted  carbonic 
acid,  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  contributes 
to  its  arterisil  character.    Thech  ngefrooi  the 
arterial  to  the  venous  state,  appears  to  take 
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pUce  in  the  capillary  junctions  of  the  artery 
and  Tcio ;  bat  how  it  is  there  effected  we  know 

Dot. 

From  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  emitted 
from  the  longs  in  a  given  time,  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  carbon  which 
is  thrown  off;  but  the  nsual  estimates  upon  this 
sobjfct,  which  place  it  at  about  12  ounces  in  the 
24  boors,  are  probably  overrated,  inasmuch  as 
that  qoantity  of  carbon  is  more  than  that  which 
exists  in  the  food  daily  taken  into  the  stoidlch. 
If  we  average  it  at  6  to  7  ounces,  it  will  probably 
be  nearer  the  tmth.  Besides  carbonic  acid, 
there  is  also  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour 
throvn  oat  with  the  expired  air ;  this  is  pro- 
UbJy  prodooed  chiefly  by  the  superficial  ex- 
halants  of  the  lungs,  but  it  may  also  be  partly 
derived  from  transpiration  from  the  blood.  It 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  affected  by  respiration. 
The  most  recent  osperiments  would,  however, 
seem  to  slu>w  that  during  fasting  nitrogen  is 
absorbed. 
mm^tnnon  »r  Vlsuits.  [Boriirr.] 
MmptrmMor*  An  instrument  fitted  to  cover 
the  mouth,  over  wliich  it  is  retained  by  proper 
bandages ;  it  is  constructed  of  a  series  of  flat- 
tened silver  or  gilt  wires,  over  and  between 
whidi  the  air  passes  and  repasses  in  the  act  of 
respiration  and  of  speaking.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  warm  air  emitted  from  the  lungs  im- 
parts its  excess  of  temperature  to  the  small 
metallic  bars,  and  that  these  in  their  turn  im- 
part heat  to  the  cold  air  drawn  through  them 
at  each  inspration ;  so  that  in  this  way  the  low 
t<rmperatare  of  the  external  air  in  cold  weather 
is  mitigated  before  it  reaches  the  lungs,  audits 
i^appottd  noxious  influence  is  prevented.  When 
a  hindkerehiof  is  tied  over  the  mouth,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  breathe  through  the  nose,  the 
extreme  low  temperature  of  the  external  air  is 
limilarly  mitigated  before  it  reaches  the  lungs. 
Winplte,  In  Law,  a  suspension,  delay,  or 
foibeannce :  as  of  the  execution  of  a  criminal 
•entenee. 

BespoBd  (Lai.  respondeo,  /  answer).  A 
half  pilUr,  or  pier,  introduced  in  a  wall  to 
aappoit  an  aroi;  it  conatitutes,  in  fact,  a 
coDtinuatioa  of  the  line  of  the  arch  in  the 
boriaootal  part  of  the  wall,  and  appears  to  be 
iatrodoeed  lor  the  purpose  of  supporting  it 

Binymdeatitt  (Lat.  respondeo,  /  promise 
in  rdKm).  In  Mercantile  Law,  a  species  of 
Mtgage  in  the  nature  of  bottomry,  but  differ- 
^  from  it  in  that  the  loan  is  eirccted  on  the 
A'^iuity  of  the  freight,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
stip  itselt     [BoTTOinzT.] 

Aacpaaalble  Oowemmeat.  In  Politics, 
this  term,  although  rather  indefinite  in  point 
of  phnseok^,  has  acquired  by  usage  a  special 
B>faaiog.  Xu  executive  authorities,  except  the 
ioTereign  himself  in  a  pure  monarchy,  are  in 
tnth  retponsiiU  to  some  power  or  other  for 
•hose  of  their  functions ;  but  under  the  British 
^•AMittation,  the  ministry,  together  with  its 
^vl,  the  prime  minister,  are  in  a  peculiar 
k«aae  rtsfOHsilie  to  parliament^  i.e.  it  is  the 
26$ 
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established  usage  that  on  a  vote  equivaler-t 
to  want  of  confidence  they  should  resign  their 
offices,  and  make  way  for  an  administration  more 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the  legis- 
lature. This  system  has  been  of  late  carried 
into  practice  in  the  larger  British  colonies, 
where  the  governor,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
is  assisted  by  a  ministry,  appointed  indeed  by 
himself,  but  responsible^  in  the  sense  above  in- 
dicated, to  the  c<uonial  legislature.  This  system 
is,  in  common  language,  contrasted  with  that 
which  prevails  in  other  constitutional  countries, 
and  ^rticularly  the  United  States,  where  the 
president^  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
appoints  a  ministry  dependent  on  himself,  and 
not  subject  to  change  according  to  the  votes  of 
the  legislature. 

Best  (A.-Sax.  nest,  Gr.  rast).  In  Music,  a 
pause  or  interval  of  time,  during  which  there 
18  an  intermission  of  the  voice  or  sound. 

Best.    [Rbsbsve.] 

BestlaoeaB  (Restia,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  Olumal  Endogens,  of  little 
interest  except  to  botanists.  They  occur  chiefly 
in  the  woods  and  marshes  of  South  America, 
New  Holland,  and  Southern  Africa,  and  are 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  of  a  rush-like  aspect. 

Bestlftomi  (Lat.  restis,  ajrope^  and  forma). 
In  Anatomv,  this  term  is  applied  to  certain 
rope-like  columns  or  tracts,  behind  the  lateral 
tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  restiform 
tract  is  continuous  below  with  the  posterior 
colunms  of  the  myelon ;  while  above,  its  fibres 
may  be  traced  transversely  through  the  pons 
into  the  cerebellum.  If  the  restiform  tracts  be 
irritated,  the  most  acute  suffering  is  produced. 

Sestltatlon  of  Conjuffal  Hlirlits.  In 
Law,  the  denomination  of  a  suit  between  husband 
and  wife,  brought  in  the  Court  of  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 
ling cohabitation,  if  refused  by  either  party. 

Bestttiitloii,  Writ  of.  In  Law,  a  writ  of 
restitution  lies  where  judgment  has  been  re- 
versed, to  restore  to  the  defendant  what  he  has 
lost  by  the  effect  of  the  erroneous  judgment. 
Restitution  of  goods  to  a  party  robbed  wjis 
unknown  to  the  common  law  until  the  stut. 
21  Hen.  Vin.  c.  11.  By  the  statute  24  &  26 
Vict.  c.  C6,  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the 
court  to  award  a  writ  of  restitution  of  goods 
and  chattels,  or  to  restore  them  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  where  a  thief  or  fraudulent 
taker  has  been  indicted  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  and  convicted.  Such  restitution  cannot 
be  granted  of  a  valuable  security,  where  the 
property  has  passed  into  other  hands  by  a  bond 
fide  transaction.  But  a  writ  of  restitution  will 
reach  goods  stolen,  although  they  have  been 
sold  in  market  overt.  Restitution  can  be  had 
only  from  the  person  in  possession  of  the  goods 
at  the  time  of  and  after  the  felon's  conviction. 

BestorattOBy  Tlie.  In  English  History, 
this  name  is  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne 
after  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  and  four 
months,  from  Jan.  30,  1649,  when  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded,  till  Maj  29,  1660. 
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Bestrlctloii  of  CasH  VaymeDts.  Be- 
tween February  27,1797,  and  February  1, 1820, 
the  Bank  of  England  vas  permitted  to  issue 
notes  for  which  the  holder  could  not  demand 
gold  in  exchange.  This  regulation  is  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  banking.  For 
the  facts  of  the  restriction  and  the  resumption, 
see  Tooke's  History  of  Prices^  especially  vol.  iv. 

Besaltant  (Lat.  resulto,  /  rebound).  In 
Mechanics,  the  term  restdtant  is  applied  to  a 
firrce^  tnotion,  velocity  or  rotation  which  is 
mechanically  equivalent  to  several  other  forces, 
motions,  velocities  or  rotations.  [Cohposition 
AKn  Rbsoltttion  of  Forces  ▲nd  Kotations.] 

In  the  higher  algebra^  the  resultant  of  a 
system  of  homogeneous  equations,  involving  as 
many  variables  as  there  are  equations,  is  an 
important  function  of  the  coemcients  which, 
equated  to  zero,  expresses  the  condition  of 
the  existence  of  a  common  set  of  rooto,  and 
consequently  the  result  of  the  elimination  of 
all  the  variables.  The  synonymous  term  Wi- 
minanty  now  rarely  used,  was  suggested  by  the 
latter  property.  The  resultant  is  frequently 
considered  apart  from  the  system  of  equations, 
and  is  then  referred  to  as  the  residtant  of  a 
system  of  qttantics. 

In  the  case  of.  two  binary  quantics  of  the 
m^^  and  w**  degrees,  respectively  written  thus, 

^=:aoJ^  +  ai*"-*y+  .  .  .  Amy" 

^{a^,ai  .  .  .  am5rJf,y)" 

[Qumrics],  so  that  the  coefficient  in  every 
term  lias  a  suffix  equal  to  the  exponent  of 
the  power  of  one  of  the  facients  y  in  that  term, 
the  resultant  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  the 
coefficients  of  each  quantic  of  a  degree  equal 
to  the  order  of  the  other  quantic.  In  the 
above  case,  therefore,  the  resultant  is  of  the 
n'*»  order  in  the  coefficients  a,  and  of  the  m}^ 
in  the  coefficients  b.  Moreover,  the  sum  of 
the  suffixes  in  each  term  of  the  resultant  is 
always  constaift,  and  equal  to  the  product 
mn  of  the  orders  of  the  quantics.  This 
constant  sum  is  called  the  weight  of  the  re- 
sultant. [Wbiodt  op  k  Function.]  Thus  the 
resultant  of  the  two  binary  quadrics 

19  (ao»*a  -  fla  Ky  +  («i  .*o  -  a©  *i)  (ai,*a  -  «a»*i) 
which  is  of  the  2nd  order  in  each  of  the  co- 
efficienta  a  and  b,  and  whose  weight  is  4. 

In  general  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 
quantics  of  different  orders  is  a  homogeneous 
function  of  the  coefficients  of  each,  of  a  degree 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  orders  of  all  the 
remaining  quantics,  and  if  the  coefficients  in 
the  several  quantics  be  affected  with  suffixes 
respectively  equal  to  the  exponents  of  the 
powers  of  some  one  of  the  facients  which  those 
coefficients  multiply,  the  sum  of  the  suffixes 
in  every  term  of  the  resultant  will  be  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  orders  of  the  quantics. 

The  well-known  and  important  fact  that  a 
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system  of  n  homogeneous  equations  of  the 
orders  m^,  w,  .  .  .  Wa,  respectively,  in  n  +  1 
variables  can  be  satisfied,  simultaneously,  by 
m^  o»,  .  .  .  i7tn  systems  of  values  of  these  va- 
riables, is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
above  properties  of  the  resultant 

The  resultant  of  a  system  of  quantics  can  ofien 
be  expressed  as  a  determinant  [ELmiNATiON.] 
For  instance,  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  » 
linear  and  homogeneous  equations  in  n  wiriaHrs 
is  ^e  determinant  of  the  «**  order  whose 
constituents,  in  any  column^  are  the  scver.il 
coefficients  of  one  of  the  variables.  A^iin, 
the  resultant  of  the  above  two  binary  quadricd 
is  the  determinant 

«o»  «i.  «a»  0 
0,  ao»  «ii  «a 
*o,  *i,  *a,  0 


When  the  given  quantics  are  the  several 
first  derived  functions  of  one  and  the  same 
quantic,  the  resultant  is  called  the  discrimnant 
of  that  quantic.     [Di9CRnnNA.NT.] 

Besultlnff  Trust.  In  Law,  a  species  of 
trust  arising  by  operation  of  law.  If  a  pur- 
chaser of  property  takes  a  conveyance  in  the 
name  of  another  person,  then  if  there  is  no- 
thing to  indicate  an  intention  of  conferring  a 
beneficial  interest  on  such  person,  the  trust  or 
benefit  of  the  property  conveyed  is  said  to 
result  to  the  purchaser  who  paia  for  it.  Again, 
if  a  settlement  of  property  is  made,  and  no 
trusts  of  it  are  declared,  or  if  the  trusts  de- 
clared are  not  such  as  to  exhaust  the  beneficial 
interest  in  the  property,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
resulting  trust  to  the  settlor  of  the  beneficial 
interest  undisposed  of. 

Sesaltinff  ITse,  In  Law,  a  species  of  use 
arising  by  operation  of  law.  Where  on  a 
conveyance  of  the  legal  estate  or  seisin  in 
lands  no  uses  of  it  are  declared,  or  if  the  uses 
declared  are  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  whole 
fee  simple,  the  use  remaining  undisposed  of  is 
said  to  result  to  the  original  owner.  [Kbsoltino 
Tbust;  Use.] 

Xesumptioii  of  Casb  VByments.  Du- 
ring the  great  continental  war,  and  for  four 
years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  empowered  to  issue  inconvertible 
notes.  For  some  portion  of  this  time  thes* 
notes  were  at  a  discount,  the  discount  being 
greatest  between  1810  and  1816.  At  the  beirin- 
ning  of  the  year  181 7,  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
prepared  to  resume  cash  payments,  but  the 
negotiation  of  considerable  loans  on  the  part 
of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  again  affecte^l 
the  note  circulation,  and  the  natural  process  of 
resumption  was  checked  for  a  time.  It  was 
resolved,  however,  thi^t  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  should  report  on  the 
currency,  and  in  consequence  the  Act  of  1819, 
the  first  of  Peel's  Currency  Acts,  was  passed. 
This  Act  provide«l  that  the  Bank  should  ex- 
change its  notes  for  gold,  such  gold  to  be  in 
ingots,  and  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  60 
ounces,  first,  from  February  1  to  October  1, 
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1820,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  U,  the  oz. ;  next,  from 
October  1,  18:20,  to  May  1,  1821,  at  the  rate  of 
3/.  19j.  6d. ;  lastly,  between  May  1,  1821,  and 
Haj  1,  1823,  at  3/.  17«.  lOid,  After  that  date 
Dotes  of  all  denominationa  and  in  all  qnant^ties 
vere  to  be  eonreitible  on  demand. 

Basapiiuita  (Lat.  reanpinatna,  lyitt^  on  the 
hack).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  parts 
vhich  become  inverted,  nsually  by  the  twisting 
of  their  stalk.  It  oecurs  in  the  case  of  many 
orchidaeeoiia  flowers^  and  the  leayes  of  Jlstro- 


In  Theology,  this  term  is 
especiaUy  applied  to  the  rising  again  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,  as  narrated  in  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

»— ■ctftioa  (Lat.  resnscitatio).  This 
term  is  generally  used  to  signify  the  restoring 
to  animation  of  persons  apparently  dead.  The 
fir^  and  piinopal  object  in  these  cases  is  to 
aerate  the  blood  by  the  artificial  infcrodaction  of 
fresh  air  into  the  lungs,  and  to  restore  the 
D^itiuml  fonctioD  of  respiration.  The  lungs, 
thftrefore,  moat  be  inflated,  and  proper  stimu- 
Unt«  applied  when  necessary ;  among  these,  in 
cases  of  drowning  and  of  apparent  death  from 
exposore  to  cold,  friction  is  eminently  important : 
alter  hanging,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  often  re- 
quire to  be  unloaded  by  venesection  in  thejogular 
T(  in.  Galvanism  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but 
;r^aefally  without  eflS*ct.  In  all  these  cases  no 
t:nie  should  be  loet^  as  everything  depends  upon 
prompt  treatment^  as  well  as  upon  proper 
means;  and  many  lives  have  been  lost  for 
want  of  immediate  aid,  and  skill  in  applying 
it  The  attempts  to  restore  suspended  anima- 
tion should  not  be  given  up  till  unequivocal 
pmofs  c^  death  are  manifest.  The  details  of 
tae  Bunagement  of  different  cases  of  apparent 
death  are  too  extensive  to  come  within  our 
Lmits:  upon  this  subject  the  reader  may  ad- 
TUktageooaly  eonsuH  Tay  Ws  Medical  iuri*- 
pruJmee,    [DuowHixa.] 

Wafhw  (Lat.  letineo,  I  keep  back).  In 
old  English  Law,  a  servant  not  dwelling  in  the 
Blasters  house  or  employed  by  him  in  any 
distinct  oeeupation,  but  wearing  his  livery  (i.  e. 
ha.*,  badge,  or  suit),  and  attending  on  particular 
oeeaaoos :  an  important  relic  of  the  times  of 
private  warCue.  The  giving  liveries,  or  retaining 
tna  class  of  servants,  was  forbidden  by  many 
atataics  with  little  effect  The  statutes  them- 
■«lns  were  repealed  bv  8  Ch.  I.  c  1 ;  but  the 
uaega  had  nearly  ceased. 

Bstafaer  or  »f  tiHity  Vee«  In  the 
laacuige  of  the  fiar,  a  fee  given  to  a  counsel  to 
■Mn  his  services ;  or  rather,  as  it  has  been 
■aid,  to  prevent  the  opposite  side  from  engaging 
thcsL  A  tpeeittl  retainer  is  for  a  particular 
5*M  cxpeeted  to  eome  on.  A  yenera/ retainer 
la  giToi  by  a  party  desirous  of  securing  a 
f  ncintjof  daim  on  the  oounsers  services  for 
any  cue  which  he  may  have  in  any  court  which 
that  eoonsel  attends.  The  effect  of  it  is  merely 
thk.  that  if  a  eoaniel  having  a  general  retainer 
rt^Te  a  spedal  retainer  on  Jthe  other  side,  he 
;  leeept  it  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
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RETAINING  WALL 

notice  shall  have  been  given  of  its  arrival  tO 
the  party  so  generally  retaining  him  ;  when,  if 
he  does  not  receive  a  brief  or  a  special  retainer 
from  the  latter,  he  is  bound  to  accept  it.  The 
same  word  in  its  strict  legal  acceptation  signifies 
the  engagement  of  an  attorney  by  his  client. 

Retalnlnff  WaU.  A  wall  built  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  ground  at 
the  back,  or  for  confining  a  body  of  water  in  a 
reservoir.  The  principles  to  be  observed  in 
proportioning  the  thickness  of  these  structures 
to  their  height,  involve  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems with  which  the  civil  engineer  has  to 
deal.  The  foundations  of  :«(?taining  Walls  must 
be  such  that  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  dis- 
placement laterally  under  the  influence  of  the 
pressure  behind  them,  nor  vertically  under 
the  perpendicular  weight  brought  upon  them. 
Accordmg  to  circumstances,  then,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  retaining  wall  may  be  carried  down 
to  the  solid  ground,  they  may  be  executed 
on  piles,  or  they  may  be  entirely  of  concrete. 
Lo^  considerations  of  economy  will,  generally 
speaking,  regulate  the  manner  in  which  this 
part  of  a  work  will  be  executed  ;  the  only  con- 
ditions which  must  be  observed  are  that  the  sum 
of  the  forces  tending  to  displace  the  wall  shall 
be  exceeded  by  the  force  tending  to  produce 
stability.  The  thickness  to  be  given  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  retaining  wall  Atill  very  much 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be 
supported,  and  on  the  weight  to  be  sustained  ; 
the  thickness  of  such  walls  will  have  to  be 
varied  also  in  proportion  to  the  length  in 
which  they  may  have  to  resist  the  weight 
brought  upon  them  without  any  intermediate 
support.  As  a  general  rule,  the  thickness  of 
retaining  walls  is  made  one«third  of  the  height 
of  the  bank  which  they  are  intended  to  support, 
being  diminished  by  sets-off  on  the  inside,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  perpendicularity  of  the  ex- 
ternal face ;  but  the  thickness  of  retaining  walls 
destined  to  support  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
quays,  is  generally  made  about  equal  to  one- 
half  their  height  above  the  footings,  on  the 
average,  in  order  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
water  upon  the  materials  of  the  earthwork  be- 
hind them.  Of  course,  there  are  modifications 
of  form,  and  dispositions  of  material  in  retain- 
ing walls,  that  may  allow  the  thickness  above 
given  to  be  much  reduced ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
face  of  tlie  walls  may  be  maide  curvilinear  in 
vertical  section,  or  it  may  be  made  with  counter 
forts,  and  circular  parts  like  inverts,  between : 
but  the  rules  above  given  will  generally  apply, 
and  the  means  adopted  for  saving  masonry  will 
demand  superior  execution  or  extraordinary 
care.  For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Moseley's  Engineering  and  Architecture; 
Murray,  On  Reiainina  Wails:  Poncelet,  Surhs 
Revetemen is ;  Mayniel,  Sur la Poustie dee  Tirres ; 
De  "Bronj,  Nbutille  Architecture  Hi/drauliquc  ; 
Navier,  RSeumi  dee  Lemons  donnita  a  VEcole  dee 
Fonts  it  Chattsaies;  &c.  But  the  indications 
g^ven  in  all  these  cases  must  be  received  with 
a  consider.ible  amount  of  reserve,  inasmuch  as 
the  earthwork  at  the  back  of  the  walls  erected 
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to  support  them  may  become,  when  exposed  to 
the  tidal  waters,  loaded  with  a  semi-fluid  denser 
than  water,  which  would  greatly  modify  its 
action  upon  the  walls.  Hence  the  great 
thickness  of  the  retaining  walls  of  canals, 
reserroirs,  sea  walls,  docks,  Sec.  Much  of 
the  necessary  thickness  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

Setama  (Arab.  Rsetem).  A  genus  of  Le- 
ffuminosa  closely  allied  to  our  Broom  (Saro- 
thamnus),  and  consisting  of  elegant  shrubs, 
distributed  over  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
the  Canary  Isles.  Bsetem  is  the  name  given 
by  the  Arabs  to  a  .white-flowered  species,  S, 
liatam,  which  grows  in  Arabia  and  Syria. 
According  to  Forskdl,  an  infusion  of  its  bitter 
roots  is  (hunk  by  the  Arabs  for  internal  pains, 
and  the  shoots  macerated  in  water  ait)  applied 
to  wounds.  The  Arabic  name  Bsetem,  altered 
slightly  into  Betama^  is  the  common  appellation 
of  the  plants  of  this  genus  in  Spain.  One  of 
the  species  is  of  great  utility  in  staying  the 
sand  along  the  shores  of  Spain,  converting  the 
most  barren  spots  into  odoriferous  gardens. 
The  young  shoots  are  eagerly  eaten  by  goate, 
and  the  twigs  are  used  for  tying  bundles. 

3Retardatton  (Lat.  retardatio,  from  tardus, 
slow).  The  act  of  hindering  the  free  progress 
of  a  body,  and  ultimately,  therefore,  stopping 
it.  It  arises  from  the  opposition  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  the  body  moves,  or  from  the 
friction  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  moves. 
[Friction;  Resistance.] 

Retardation.  In  Gunneiy,  the  loss  of 
velocity  of  a  projectile,  in  consequence  of  the 
air's  resistance.     [Gunnery.] 

Set«  MCnoosam  (Lat).  The  soft  matter, 
or  layer,  situated  between  the  cuticle  and  the 
cutis ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
It  is  black  in  the  negro,  and  the  colouring 
matter  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
being  bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 

Betia  Mlrabilla  (Lat.  wonderful  nets). 
The  vaso-ganglionic  structures,  or  network  of 
blood-vessels,  at  the  base  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  brain  in  vertebrata. 

Setlaries  (Lat.  retiarius,  from  rete,  a  net). 
In  Entomology,  those  spiders  are  so  called 
which  spin  a  web  or  net  to  entrap  their  prey. 

Retlarll  (Lat.  from  rete).  The  name  of  a 
class  of  Roman  gladiators.  The  retiarius  was 
furnished  with  a  trident  and  net,  with"  no  more 
covering  than  a  short  tunic;  and  with  these 
implements  he  endeavoured  to  entangle  and 
despatch  his  adversary,  who  was  called  secutor 
(from  sequi,  to  follow)  &nd  was  armed  with  a 
helmet,  a  shield,  and  sword.     [Gladiators.] 

Settoulate  (Lat.  reticulatus,  from  rete). 
In  Eotany,  formed  like  network.  The  term  is 
especially  employed  to  describe  the  condition 
of  the  venation  in  Ezogens,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Endogens. 

Reticuxjltb.  In  Zoology*  when  a  surface 
has  a  number  of  minute  impressed  lines  which 
intersect  each  other  in  various  directions,  like 
the  meshes  of  a  net. 

Retlonlated  ^RTork.  In  Architecture,  a 
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method  of  executing  masonry  in  which  the 
stones  are  square  and  laid,  lozenge-wise,  re- 
sembling the  meshes  of  a  net.  This  species  of 
masonry  is  scarcely  ever  practised  in  the  pre- 
sent day;  but  it  was  very  common  amongst 
the  ancients. 

Settonlates.  The  name  of  a  section  of 
Lithophytes,  comprehending  those  in  which  tie 
polype  cells  have  a  reticulate  disposition  on  the 
surface  of  expanded  plates. 

Setioiile  (Lat.  reticulum).  In  a  telescope, 
a  network  of  fine  spider*s  webs  or  wires  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  and  dividing; 
the  field  of  view  into  a  series  of  small  equal 
squares.  It  has  been  long  used  for  observations 
on  the  quantity  of  the  enlightened  parts  of  a 
luminary  during  eclipses;  and  is  found  well 
adapted  for  that  and  similar  purposes. 

Setlonlmn  (Lat.  dim.  of  rete).  The  name 
of  the  honeycomb  bag,  or  second  cavity  of  tiie 
complex  stomach  of  the  Ruminant  quadrupeds ; 
so  called  from  the  reticulate  or  honeycomb- 
like disposition  of  the  cells,  mostly  hexagonal, 
which  occupy  its  inner  surface. 

Reticulum.  In  Botany,  the  debris  of  inter- 
lacing fibres  found  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  in 
palm-trees. 

Setlna*  The  pulpy  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  the  interior  of  the  eye ;  it  is  the  scat 
of  vision. 

Xettnaonlnm  (Lat.  a  hold-fast).  In  Bo- 
tany, the  name  of  a  hispid  gland  found  on  the 
stigmas  of  orchids  and  asdepiads,  by  which  the 
pollen  masses  are  held  fast. 

Settnalite  (Gr.  ^rirrii  resin,  and  xiOcs, 
stone).  A  massive  variety  of  Serpentine  with 
a  resinous  appeanince,  from  Canada. 

Rettnite  (Gr.  ^nrirn).  A  mineral  substance, 
intermediate  between  resin  and  asphalt,  dU- 
covered  by  Mr.  Hatchett  in  roundish  or  irregular 
opaque  lumps  of  a  yellowish  or  pale  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  in  tertiary  day  at  Bovey  Tracey, 
in  Devonshire,  associated  with  lignite ;  also  iit 
Halle,  imd  in  peat  at  Osnabriick  in  Hanover. 
When  digested  in  alcohol,  it  yields  a  portion  of 
resin,  and  asphalt  remains. 

Setinttis,    Inflammation  of  the  retma. 

Betipeds  (Lat.  rete,  and  pes,  afoot).  The 
name  given  by  Scopoli  to  one  of  the  divisions 
of  a  binary  arrangement  of  birds,  including  all 
those  which  have  the  skin  of  the  tarsi  divided 
into  small  polygonal  scales. 

Setlred  Flank.  In  Military  art»  a  flank 
bent  inwards  towards  the  rear  of  the  work  or 
army,  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 

Retorsion  (Lat.  retorqueo,  /  drive  back\ 
In  International  Law,  a  designation  for  the 
use,  by  a  power  injured  through  the  withdrawal 
by  another  power  of  the  indulgences  sanctione*! 
by  comity  of  nations  in  its  favour,  of  the  power 
of  retorting  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  like  in- 
dulgences from  the  latter.     [Comitt.] 

&etort  (Lat  retortus,  part  of  retopqueo>. 
A  Chemical  vessel  employed  in  a  variety  of 
distillations.  It  is  generally  made  of  glass  ur 
earthenware,  and  sometimes  is  provided  with  n 
stopper  so  placed  above  the  bulb  as  tp  enable 
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substances  to  be  introduced  into  it  without 

soiling  the  neck;  in  this  case  it  is  called  a 

tubulated  retort.     A 


Pig.  1. 


(r=o 


Fig.  2. 


receiver  is  usually 
annexed  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting 
the  product*  of  dis- 
tillation. Fig.  1  re- 
presents a  plain  retort 
and  receiver ;  in  fig.  2 
both  are  tubulated. 
Eetorts  of  large  size, 
made  of  iron  or  of  fire- 
clay, are  used  for  the  distillation  of  coal  in  the 
maDufaeture  of  gas. 

Batreat  (Fr.  retraite).  The  name  given  to 
tlie  beating  of  drums  or  sound  of  trumpets  at 
lODflet  in  all  garrisons;  aft^r  which  sentries 
ehallrage,  and  no  trumpet  sounds  or  drum 
beats,  except  for  watch-setting  and  tattoo,  or  in 
case  of  an  alarm,  until  the  following  Beveille. 
Batrwifrliment  (Fr.  retranchement).  In 
Fortification,  a  line  of  works  formed  so  as  to 
ait  off  parts  of  a  fortress,  and  enable  the  garrison 
to  continue  the  defence  after  the  parts  "outside 
oftbem  are  taken.     [Fobtificatiok.] 

Setroeedent  (Lat.  retrocedo,  /  go  hack). 
In  Pathology,  a  term  applied  to  those  diseases 
which  move  about  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another;  as  retrocedent  gout,  when  it  leaves 
the  tee  for  the  stomach. 

Setroffmdatlon.    A  term  applied  to  the 

apparent  motion  of  a  planet  when  it  is  contrary 

•  t©  the  order  of  the  signs,  or  when  the  planet 

appears  to  move  westward  among  the  fixed 

stars.    [Plankt.] 

Betroyrade  (Lat  retrogradis,  going  hack- 
9crd).  This  term  is  applied  to  backward  as 
opposed  to  direct  motion.  In  Astronomy,  the 
apparent  motion,  from  east  to  'west,  of  the 
hearens  is  retrograde. 

BettI  vreitflatB.  The  small  egg-shaped 
scarlet  and  black  seeds  of  Ahrus  prectUorivSf 
which  are  employed  in  India  as  weights. 

B«tiini.  In  Architecture,  u  projection, 
mooJding,  or  wall  continued  in  a  different  or  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  original  direc- 
tion of  the  body  returned. 

^STJjtat.  In  Law,  in  its  most  usual  sig- 
nification, this  word  is  applied  to  writs.  The 
retom  to  a  writ  is,  properly  speaking,  a  recital 
hv  the  sheriff  or  other  ofiicer  to  whom  it  was 
directed  of  what  he  has  done  in  execution  of  it, 
as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  civil  process,  that 
the  defendant  cannot  be  found  (technically 
called  non  est  inveniits),  has  no  goods  within 
the  sherifP^s  bailiwick  (nulla  bona),  and  so 
forth.  This  is  indorsed  on  the  writ ;  and  the 
writ  is  then  delivered  into  the  court  whence  it 
issued  on  the  return  day  or  day  when  the  writ 
is  retonable.  The  remedy  against  the  sheriff 
for  a  faLse  return  is  by  action  on  the  case. 
The  return  of  members  of  parliament  is  thus, 
strictly  speaking,  the  return  by  the  sheriff,  or 
other  r^nming  officer,  of  the  writ  addressed 
to  him,  certifying  the  election  in  pursuance  of  it. 
[Parliambst.] 
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Betnse  (Latretusus,  hlunted).  In  Botany, 
a  term  applied  to  parts  which  terminate  in  a 
round  end  depressed  in  the  centre. 

Setmlte.  A  red  variety  of  Zeolite  from 
.Sdelfors  in  Sweden ;  named  after  Betzius,  by 
whom  it  was  analysed. 

Reoflslxi  or  XeoMtte.  Anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  magnesia,  occurring  in  cry- 
stals and  in  mealy  efflorescences,  near  Seidlitz 
in  Bohemia.  Named  after  Beuss,  the  Austrian 
mineralogist. 

BewAlenta  Arabloa.  The  commercial 
name  (formed  by  transposition  from  the  name 
of  the  plant  which  yields  it)  for  a  much  vaunted 
kind  of  meal,  which  is  simply  the  prepared  seeds 
of  the  Lentil,  Ervum  Lens.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Ervalenta,  which  comes  nearer  its  true 
name. 

SewelUe  (Fr.  r^eil,  an  awaking).  The 
name  given  to  the  beating  of  drums  or  sound 
of  trumpets  at  daybreak  in  all  garrisons,  alter 
which  sentries  do  not  challenge  till  the  follow- 
ing Retrbat. 

Sewelattoii.    [Theologt.] 

KewelatloBv  Book  of.    [Apocattpse.] 

BewelBy  BItester  of  tbe,  or  &ord  of 
BUsmle.  The  name  of  an  ofi&cer  formerly 
attached  pro  tempore  to  royal  and  other  dis- 
tinguished houses,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preside 
over  the  Christmas  entertainments.  This  office 
was  first  permanently  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  it  appears  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  towards  uie  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

&ewendlcatloii  (Fr. ).  A  term  of  the  Civil 
Law,  signifying  a  claim  legally  made  to  recover 
property,  by  one  claiming  as  owner.  The  right 
of  property  must,  generally  speaking,  be  com- 
plete, to  proceed  to  the  action  of  revendication ; 
thus,  no  such  action  can  be  brought  far  corporeal 
things  until  after  delivery,  by  which  they  pass. 

Sevenae  (Fr.  revenu).  The  name  given 
to  the  income  of  a  state  derived  from  the  cus- 
toms, excise,  taxation,  and  other  sources,  and 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
expenses.  Useful  and  comprehensive  tables, 
showing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Great 
Britain,  will  be  found  in  the  parliamentary 
papers  printed  every  session. 

Severboratory  Vumaoe.  A  furnace  in 
which  the  flame  is  made  to  pass  over  a  bridge, 
and  then  beat  down  again  upon  a  hearth  or 
surface,  on  which  the  materials  to  be  heated  are 
placed.     [Founding.] 

Xeverend  (Lat  reverendus).  A  title  of 
respect  given  to  the  clergy.  In  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries  the  members  of  the  different  reli- 
gious orders  are  styled  reverend.  In  England 
deans  are  very  reverend^  bishops  right  reverend, 
and  archbishops  most  reverend.  In  Scotland, 
the  principals  of  the  universities  and  the 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  f6r  the 
time  being  are  styled  very  reverend. 

Sevene  (Lat.  reversus,  part,  of  reverto, 
/  turn  back).  In  Numismatics,  the  opposite 
to  the  obverse  or  face  of  the  c»in  or  medal. 
[Numismatics  ;  Obverse.] 
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Sa^rerted  BIp.  In  mountam  districts,  as 
in  the  Alps,  where  the  strata  frequently  show 
proof  of  having  been  lifted  up  by  a  force  acting 
intensely,  bat  with  limited  play,  they  bare  some- 
times been  lifted  through  an  angle  greater  than 
a  right  angle.  The  result  is  that  beds  origin- 
ally uppermost  are  now  apparently  underlying, 
and  this  phenomenon  is  expressed  by  the  term 
reversed  dip.  Except  in  districts  where  there 
have  been  extensive  movements,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  condition  of  the  beds  can  exist ;  but 
wherever  it  does  occur,  it  is  extremely  puzzling 
to  the  young  geologist. 

ISesides  the  cases  in  the  Alps  and  other 
mountain  tracts,  there  are  not  wanting  folded 
strata,  chiefly  in  the  coal  measures,  where  a  re- 
version of  dip  is  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Such  cases  are  common  both  in  the  French  and 
Belgian  coal-fields,  and  are  the  result  of  lateral 
pressure.  Reversed  dip  has  been  noticed  in 
some  parts  of  England,  though  rarely.  Beds 
thus  msplaced,  if  followed  along  their  line  of 
outcrop,  are  soon  found  to  have  their  proper 
relative  position. 

Seremton.  In  Law,  a  reversion  is  defined 
to  be  the  residue  of  an  estate  in  lands,  tene- 
ments, ot  hereditaments,  left  in  the  grantor,  to 
commence  in  possession  after  the  determination 
of  some  particular  estate  granted  by  him.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  a  landlord  grants  a  lease  for 
years,  the  estate  remaining  in  him  is  called  the 
reversion^  and  carries  the  right  to  the  rent  re- 
served, although  the  tenant  enjoys  the  actual 
posesssion  of  the  land  during  his  tenancy. 

Kewemloiif  BewenlonArj'  Vajments. 
In  the  doctrine  of  Annuities,  a  reversion  is  a 
payment  which  is  not  to  be  received,  or  a  bene- 
fit which  does  not  begin,  until  the  happening  of 
some  event,  as  the  death  of  a  person  now  living. 
Payments  which  are  to  be  received  at  the  end 
of  a  specified  period  of  time  are  usually  called 
deferred  payments. 

The  present  value  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
received  on  the  death  of  an  individual  of  a  given 
age  depends  evidently  upon  the  chances  which 
the  inoividual  has  of  surviring  each  future  year 
of  age,  combined  with  the  interest  of  money. 
The  method  by  which  the  value  is  calculated, 
from  an  observed  or  assumed  law  of  mortality, 
has  been  explained  under  the  term  Assurance  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  calculations  of 
this  kind,  which  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  affairs  of  life,  extensive  tables  have 
been  published,  computed  from  various  hypo- 
theses of  mortality,  and  at  different  rates  of 
interest.  Such  tables  are  usually  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  Annuity  Tables,  from  which  the 
solution  of  all  questions  relating  to  assurance 
and  reversions  is  easily  deduced.  [Amnuitt  ; 
Assurance.] 

Let  A  denote  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/. 
on  a  life  of  a  given  age,  V  the  present  value  of 
1/.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  the  life  fails  (the  year  being  supposed 
to  commence  with  the  day  on  which  the 
annuity  is  payable),  r  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
v«l--(l  +  r);  then 
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V=t;(l  +  A)-A, or V-«-(l  -v)  A. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  on  the  death  of 
A.t  whose  present  age  is  fifty-five,  the  sum  of 
5,000/.  is  to  revert  to  ^.,  or  his  assigns,  and  that 
B.  proposes  to  sell  his  interest  in  this  rever- 
sion ;  and  let  it  be  proposed  to  calculate  the 
sum  which  he  ought  now  to  receive,  allowiog 
the  purchaser  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum.  In  the  table  given  under  the 
term  Annuity  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  on 
a  male  life  aged  fifty-five  is  1 1  '0392.  At  4  per 
cent,  we  have  ra=-04,  and  r—  1  -r  1*04 ;  there- 
fore V  -1?1????- 110392 --6370.     This  is 

104 
the  value  of  the  reversion  of  1/. ;  consequently 
6,000/.  X -5370 « 2,686/.  is  the  sum  which  B, 
should  receive  for  his  reversionary  interest. 

When  the  reversionary  benefit  consists  of 
an  annuity  to  commence  upon  the  death  of  an 
individual,  and  to  continue  for  a  term  of  years 
certain,  its  value  is  found  by  computing  the 
value  of  the  annuity  for  the  assigned  period, 
and  proceeding  as  in  the  above  example ;  but 
when  it  consists  of  an  annuity  commencing 
upon  the  death  of  one  individual,  and  termin- 
able upon  the  death  of  another,  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  tables  of  annuities 
on  joint  lives.  Thus,  if  A.  becomes  entitled 
upon  the  death  of  ^.  to  an  annuity  of  1/.  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  the  present  value  of  the 
reversion,  or  of  ^.*s interest,  is  equal  to  B  -  AB; 
where  B  denotes  the  present  value  of  the  an- 
nuity on  the  life  of  j9.,  and  A  B  the  value  of  the  . 
annuity  on  the  joint  lives  of  A,  and  J9.,  that  is 
to  continue  only  so  long  as  both  remain  alive. 

The  four  following  rules  give  the  solution  of 
all  the  cases  of  reversionary  annuities  which 
can  arise  when  three  lives  are  concerned,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  a  case  occurs  in  practice  in- 
volving a  greater  number.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  two  letters  AB  standing  together  de- 
note, as  above,  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the 
joint  lives  of  A.  and  27.,  B  P  that  of  an  annuity 
on  the  joint  lives  of  B.  and  P.,  AP  Q  that  of 
an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance  of  the  three 
lives  A.^  P.,  Q.,  and  so  on.  Let  R  be  the  value 
of  the  reversionary  annuity  in  each  case. 

1.  On  a  single  life  A.j  after  the  longest  of 
two  lives  P.  and  C.;  R- A-AP-A  Q 1- APQ. 

2.  On  the  longest  of  two  lives  A.y  J?.,  after  a 
single  life  P.;  R=A  +  B-AB-AP-BP  + 
APB. 

3.  On  a  single  life  A.,  after  two  joint  lives 
P.,C.;R=A-APQ. 

'  4.  On  two  joint  lives  A.,  B.,  after  a  single 
life  P.;  R»AB-ABP. 

%yhen  reversionary  benefits  are  contingent  on 
lives  failing  in  an  assigned  order,  as  for  instance 
an  annuity  to  be  received  upon  the  death  of  A. 
provided  he  die  while  B.  is  living,  the  formula 
Decomes  more  intricate,  and  could  scarcely  be 
explained  without  entering  into  details  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  this  work.  For  fall 
information  on  the  subject^  see  the  Treatises 
of  Baily  (1813)  and  Mihie  (1816).  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  the  formuls  for  the  so- 
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lotioQs  of  questions  connected  with  this  subject 
m»j  be  greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of  an  ap- 
propriate Dotation :  for  examples  of  which,  see 
th«  'Eany  on  Probabilities  in  the  Cabinet 
Cfdop^dia;  and  Hardy's  Ifew  and  General 
HoiitHan  for  L^e  Ccmiinpeneies  (1840) ;  in 
vbich  last  work  the  solutions  of  alL  the  cases 
of  anDoides  and  assurances  which  can  arfse, 
wheD  not  more  than  three  Hves  are  concerned, 
arp  amoged  in  a  oonyenient  table. 

Xefwston  of  Berlos.  In  Algebra,  a 
method  of  expressing  the  value  of  an  unknown 
qaaotity  which  is  iuYolyed  in  an  infinite  series 
of  tfinoa,  by  means  of  another  series  of  terms, 
ioTolTiag  the  powers  of  the  quantity  to  which 
the  proposed  series  is  equaL  Thus  if  the  pro- 
posed series  be 
g^ax-t-bjc*'^  ej^  +  da^+  .  .  .adinf. .  .  (1) 

aod  if  we  assume 

i=Ar  +  B««  +  Cj?»  +  D«*+  .  .  .adinf.  .  .(2) 

the  original  series  will  be  reverted  on  deter- 
mining the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c. 

The  ordinary  method  consists  in  substituting 
the  last  series  (2)  and  its  powers  for  x  and 
its  powers  in  the  series  (1),  and  equating  the 
coefBcieDts  of  like  powers  of  jp  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  &c.  Maclaurin's 
Tk»rtm  may  be  employed  advantageously  for 
the  same  purpose.  Arbogast,  in  his  Calctd  dee 
IhTisations^  gives  a  general  formula  whereby 
tfaf»e  coefficients  can  be  calculated  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble.  In  the  Penny  CycUh 
pttdia  the  values  of  eleven  of  these  coefficients 
and  the  law  of  their  formation  are  given. 

B«v»lBMiit  (Fr.  revStement).  In  Fortifi- 
cation, a  facing  to  the  steep  sides  of  a  ditch 
or  pdiapet  In  field  works  it  may  be  of  tim- 
1-er,  turf,  hurdles,  gabions,  &c. ;  in  permanent 
works  it  is  generally  of  masonry.  In  perma- 
nent fortification,  when  a  portion  only  of  the 
^zt^rior  of  the  rampart  is  revetted,  the  wall 
if  called  a  denU-revdment.  When  the  wall  is 
earned  up  to  the  superior  slope,  it  is  called 
a  fuU  revetment ;  the  latter  is  much  more 
defensible  against  escalade. 

Revetments  have  been  constructed  in  four 
different  forms,  named  from  their  profiles, 
rectangular,  Uantng,  sloping,  and  counter- 
doping.  The  first  of  these  is  a  wall  of  equal 
thiekness  throughout ;  the  second  differs  only 
in  being  inclined  to  the  bank  supported,  so  as 
more  effectually  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
earth ;  the  thira  has  a  greater  thickness  at  the 
base  than  the  top,  its  Imck  being  vertical,  and 
its  face  sloping ;  the  fourth  has  its  back  slop- 
ing and  £a<»  vertical.  HoUow  or  counterarched 
reedmaUe  are  those  constructed  with  counter- 
iRhe%  forming  vaulted  defensive  galleries,  or 
ilUed  in  with  earth. 

B«vlew  (Fr.  revue).  The  name  now  com* 
Bkonly  assumed,  by  literary  usage,  for  periodical 
publications  consistbff  of  a  collection  of  critical 
cisays.  The  Jourmi  dee  SatHins,  commenced 
at  Paris  in  166d  by  M.  de  Sallo,  is  commonly 
a*  fd  as  the  first  review  properly  so  called.  The 
Lijft  distinguished  modem  journals  under  the 
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name  of  review  in  France  are,  the  Bevue  Eney- 
elopSdiquet  the  oldest  of  them  (now  extinct) ;  the 
Betme  Frangaise  and  Beme  dee  Deux  Mondea; 
and  the  Bevue  Britannigue,  which  consists  of 
translations  from  the  English.  In  England  the 
Monthly  Bevieut  (established  in  1749)  was  the 
first  publication  of  its  kind.  The  establishment 
of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  in  1802,  followed  by 
that  of  the  Quarterly  in  1809,  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  a  new  era  in  criticism :  from 
that  time  reviews  have  been  adopted  as  the 
organs  for  conveying  the  opinions  of  sects  and 
parties  in  religion  and  politics,  as  well  as  in 
literature.  All  the  leading  works  of  this  de- 
scription (the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  West- 
minster, British  Quarterly,  North  British, 
Church  of  England,  Christian  Bemembrancer, 
and  Dublin)  now  appear  quarterly,  or  nearly 
so.  The  management  of  reviews  in  England  is 
in  the  hands  of  an  editor,  whose  name,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear,  the  publisher  being  the 
party  responsible.  The  articles  are  generally 
anonymous.  All  these  reviews  adhere  to  their 
designation,  the  articles  udmitted  being  in  the 
form  of  reviews  on  some  work  or  works  specified 
at  the  head,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  the  latter 
are  often  not  even  noticed  by  the  reviewer,  his 
remarks  being  more  in  the  form  of  a  general 
essay  than  of  a  review.  In  this  way  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  affi>rding  governments  or  poli- 
tical parties  the  means  of  making  statements  of 
facts,  or  declarations  of  opinion,  which  do  not 
involve  them  in  the  difficulties  of  direct  respon- 
sibility, and  yet  are  generally  understood  to 
convey  their  sentiments.  The  pay  of  writers  in 
reviews  is  various,  depending  not  only  on  the 
means  of  the  review,  but  on  the  rules  adopted 
by  particular  editors;  for  some  have  thought 
proper  to  equalise  their  rate  of  remuneration, 
others  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  power 
of  estimating  contributions  according  to  their 
supposed  value.  The  French  revues  are  con- 
ducted on  a  different  plan.  Articles  in  general 
have  the  name  of  the  contributor  attached ;  and 
the  form  of  a  review  is  not  preserved,  tales, 
poetry,  essays  on  the  poUtics  of  the  day,  &c. 
being  admitted  indiscriminately.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  some  of  the  reviews  recently 
issued  in  this  country,  as  in  the  Fortnightly 
Beview,  Macmillan's  Magazine,  the  Contem- 
'porary  Beview,  &c.  Besiaes  France  and  Eng- 
land, reviews  have  been  long  established  in 
the  other  European  states,  and  in  America; 
but  this  species  of  publication  has  taken  the 
deepest  root  in  Germany,  where  reviews  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  appear  daily, 
though  none  of  them  possess  the  infiuence  of  the 
leading  English  reviews.  (Hallam,  Literary 
History,  pt.  iv.  ch.  vii.) 

Review.  In  Military  language,  an  inspection 
of  a  body  of  troops  assembled  for  that  purpose 
by  a  royal  personage  or  officer  of  high  rank. 

Kbvibw.  In  a  Naval  sense,  a  fieet  or  squad- 
ron passing  through  various  manceuvres  and 
evolutions,  with  perhaps  a  pretended  battle. 

Sewiew,  BUI  of.  In  Law,  a  bill  filed  in 
order  to  procure  an  examination  and  alteration 
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of  a  iioal  decree  in  Chancery  doly  signed  and 
enrolled.  If  not  enrolled,  a  petition  of  re- 
bearing  is  the  proper  proceeding. 

MmvimWf  Court  o&  A  oonrt  of  appeal  from 
the  Commissioners  in  Bankruptcy,  established 
by  Stat.  1  and  2  Wm.  IV.  c  66,  and  abolished  by 
10  and  U  Vict.  c.  102. 

SavUe  (Lat.  reyideo,  /  see  again).  In 
Printing,  a  second  proof  taken  for  examination 
by  the  first  proof.  A  press  revise  is  the  final 
proof  pulled  before  printing  off  the  form  of  types. 

Mmiwkwwtf  Bill  o&  In  Law,  a  continuance 
of  an  original  bill  in  a  court  of  equity,  when  by 
death  some  party  to  it  has  become  incapable  of 
prosecuting  or  defending  a  suit,  or  a  female 
plaintiff  has  incapacitated  herself  by  marriage 
from  suing  alone.  -A  bill  of  revivor  and  sup- 
plement continues  a  suit  upon  an  abatement, 
and  supplies  defects  which  may  have  arisen 
from  some  event  subsequent  to  the  institution 
of  the  suit  In  many  cases  an  order  of  reviror 
may  now  be  obtained  without  a  fresh  bill. 

XevooatlOBf  Power  of.  In  Law,  a  power 
contained  in  a  deed,  by  which  the  grantor 
retains  the  liljerty  to  revoke  it.  Wills  are  in 
their  nature  revocable,  but  deeds  as  a  rule  can- 
not be  revoked  unless  power  for  that  purpose  is 
reserved. 

aRewolute  (Lat  revolutus,  part,  of  revolvo, 
1  roll  back).  In  Botany  or  2jOology,  when  a  part 
is  rolled  outwards  or  backwards. 

Xovelntlon  (Lat.  revolutio).  In  Astronomy, 
this  word  is  used  to  signify  the  motion  of  a 
secondary  body  round  a  primary  one,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  rotation^  which  signifies 
motion  round  an  axis.  The  Hme  of  revduHon 
is  the  period  in  which  a  planet,  satellite,  or 
comet  returns  to  the  place  in  its  orbit  from 
which  we  estimate  its  setting  out. 

RBvoLtrrioK.  In  Mechanics,  this  term  is 
synonymous  with  rotation. 

XoTOlutlOBf  rrenob  (Sra  of  tlio).  In 
Chronology,  this  era  was  substituted  for  the 
Christian  era  in  all  public  acts  and  documents, 
by  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention  in  1793  ; 
and  fixed  at  the  22nd  of  September,  1702,  the 
day  of  the  foundation  of  the  French  republic 
It  was  abolished  by  Napoleon,  and  the  Chris- 
tian era  restored  in  1806. 

Bowoltttlon,  Burtnee  of.  In  Geometry, 
a  surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line, 
right  or  curved,  around  a  fixed  axis.  Thus 
the  surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  one 
right  line  around  another  is  either  a  cone  or 
a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  according  as  the 
two  lines  do  or  do  not  intersect  each  other. 
The  motion  of  an  ellipse  around  one  of  its  axes 
generates  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  which  re- 
ceives the  name  of  prolate  or  oblate  spheroid 
according  as  the  migor  or  minor  axis  remains 
fixed. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  sphere  whose  centre 
is  in  the  axis  must  intersect  the  surface  of 
revolution  in  circles  whose  planes  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  fixed  axis ;  so  that  the  general 
equation  of  a  surface  of  revolution  is 
(«- a)«  +  (y- bf  +  (z-cy^'F  {lx  +  my  +  nz), 
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where  fl,  6,  c  are  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
in  the  axis ;  l^m^n  are  proportional  to  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  latter,  and  F  any 
functional  symbol.  The  lines  of  curvature  on 
a  surface  of  revolution  are  plane  curves.  Those 
of  one  system  consist  of  circles  in  planes  per- 
pepdicular  to  the  axis,  those  of  the  other  system 
are  the  meridian  lines,  all  equal  to  the  generat- 
ing curve,  and  situated  in  planes  which  intersect 
in  the  axis.  The  normal  at  any  point  of  a 
surface  of  revolution  also  intersects  the  axis. 
The  intercept  upon  it  made  by  the  axis  and 
the  surface  is  one  of  the  principal  radii  of 
curvature,  whilst  the  other  coincides  with  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  line. 

Rbvolction.  In  Politics,  a  word  of  some- 
what indefinite  meaning,  but  usually  denoting 
an  extensive  change  in  the  political  constitution 
of  a  countnr  accomplished  in  a  bhort  time, 
whether  by  legal  or  illegal  means.  The  term 
RevoltUion,  in  English  History,  is  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  political  change  effected 
in  the  year  1688,  when  \Villiam  III.  and  Mary 
acceded  to  the  throne  on  the  forced  abdication 
of  James  IL 

Xowolwer.  A  term  applied  to  a  fire-arm 
with  several  chambers  or  barrels^  which  are 
brought  successively  under  the  action  of  the 
tri^er,  or  percussion  arrangement,  so  that 
several  shots  can  be  fired  without  the  necessity 
of  reloading. 

Xoz  SacronuB  or  &ez  Baerllloiilas.  In 
ancient  Rome,  an  ofBcer  answering  to  the  archon 
basileus  at  Athens.  [Abchon.]  On  this  officer 
those  powers  seem  to  have  been  conferred  which 
the  kings  had  possessed  as  priests  of  the  nation. 
As  no  political  influence  was  attached  to  the 
office,  the  plebs  did  not  care  to  assert  their 
claims  to  it,  and  the  rex  sacrorum  was  always 
elected  from  the  body  of  the  patricians.  (Dv. 
ii.  2.) 
Xliabarliarlao.  [Chrtsofsakic  Acn>.] 
Bliabaologla  (Gr.  ^d^as,  a  rod,  and  \iyos, 
a  description).  The  name  given  by  Napier  to 
a  method  of  performing  multiplication  and 
division  by  means  of  a  set  of  figured  rods  or 
scales.     [Napier's  Kods.] 

Btiabdomanoy  (Gr.  ^afiSoftarr^la).  Pro- 
perly, divination  by  a  rod  or  wand.  Some 
persons  have  been  believed  to  be  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  peculiar  sense  or  perception, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  discover  things 
hid  in  the  earth,  especially  metals  and  water. 
But  a  more  prevalent  opinion  has  been  that  the 
discovery  of  these  substances  might  be  effected 
by  me^ns  of  a  divining  rod.  The  divining  rod 
is  a  branch  of  a  tree,  generally  hazel,  forked 
at  the  end,  and  held  in  a  particular  way,  by 
the  two  ends,  in  the  hands  of  the  adept ;  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  substance 
sought  by  bending  towards  it  with  a  slow  rota- 
tory motion,  the  adept,  according  to  modem 
practice,  being  plaoea  in  contact  with  some 
metallic  or  other  ma^etio  substance.  The 
art  is  said  to  be  occasionally  practised  in  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy,  under  the  names 
of  metaltoscopyf  hydroscopy,  &c     Campetti,  an 
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ItaUaOi  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
eidted  mnch  attention  by  his  professed  powers 
ofrhabdomancy. 
Btaadamaiitliui.  In  Mythology.  [Minos.] 
XlMBtlsito.  A  Mneralogical  synonym  of 
the  ETanite  of  the  Tyrol  (the  Khsetian  Alps). 

SbamnaoesB  (Rhamnus,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  arborescent  or 
shrabby  perigynous  Expgens,  inhabiting  all 
parts  of  the  world  excepting  the  aredc  regions. 
The  bexries  of  Tarions  species  of  RhamntiSj  e.g. 
S,catkarHeut^  are  violent  puigatiyos ;  while  the 
froit  of  some  species,  as  Zizyphus  Jujuha,  the 
Jojabe,  is  bamless  and  eatable.  They  are 
all  small-ilowered  polypetalons  or  apetalous 
plants,  with  four  or  five  stamens  alternating 
with  the  lobes  of  the  calyr. 

Shaaunis  (6r.  ^dfuys).  The  typical  genus 
of  RhamnaeetB,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  mostly  found  in  the  temperate  countries 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  called 
Bockthoms,  and  furnish  some  useful  dye  plants. 
The  most  important  commercial  product  of  the 
genus  is  the  dyeing  material  used  by  calico- 
printers,  and  known  as  Yellow-berries,  or 
Penian  berries,  considerable  quantities  of 
whiA  are  annually  imported  from  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  from  Persia  by  way  of  Trebizonde. 
These  are  usually  ascribed  to  B.  infectorius^ 
but  they  are  probably  collected  indiscriminately 
from  sereral  species — the  unripe  fruits  alone 
being  gathered.  From  the  bark  of  B.  ehioro- 
phorut  and  R,  utiUs  the  Chinese  prepare  their 
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near  the  extremity,  and  in  old  ticans  is  irre- 
gularly indented  along  the  edges.  Thet^cans 
are  distinguished  from  the  hombiUs  by  the 
scansoiial  modification  of  their  feet,  in  which 
two  toes  behind  are  opposed  to  two  in  front ; 
and  by  their  long,  narrow,  and  ciliated  tongue. 
They  are  confined  to  the  hot  climates  of  Ame- 
rica, where  they  lire  in  small  flocks,  feeding  on 
fruit,  insects,  and  the  eggs  and  callow  offspring 
of  other  birds. 

XlwpoBtlelii.    [Chrtsophakio  Acid.] 

&IUkpsodlst(Gr.  ^a^^iS^r,  from  pdrru,  I  sew 
or  stitchj  and  ^5^,  a  eong).  A  name  given  to 
the  minstrels  who  recited  the  Homeric  poems 
in  Greece,  especially  before  the  period  at 
which  those  poems  were  first  committed  to 
writing.  (Grote*s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
174  &c. ;  Gladstone's  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Age,  i.  246;  Max  Miiller's  iTis^y  of  Sanskrit 
Literature,  602  &&) 

Rhaf  njr  (PeruT.).  The  astringent  root  of 
Krameria  triandra.  What  is  call^  Savanilla 
Rhatany  is  the  root  of  a  New  Grenada  yariety 
ot  Krameria  Ixina.     [Kra-Hbru..] 

Kbea  (Gr.  'P^  or  'Pcia).  In  the  Hesiodic 
Theogony^  a  daughter  of  Ouranos  and  Gd 
(Heayen  and  Earth),  and  wife  of  Cronos,  by 
whom  she  became  mother  of  Hestia  [Vesta], 
Dbmstbr,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and  Zeus. 
In  the  existing  Homeric  poem  she  is  only 
named  once  (liiad  xy.  187).  At  Athens,  where 
the  worship  of  this  mother  of  the  gods  is  said  to 
haye  been  first  introduced  among  the  Greeks, 


beantiful  green  dye,  Lo-kao,  called  in  this  coun-  j  her  temple  was  called  the  Metroum  (Mi}rp^oy), 
tfj  Chinese  Green  Indigo.    Large  quantities  of  *      "'    '  '"'         '^        mv      .        , 

this  Indigo  haye  been  imported  into  Lyons, 
and  used  for  dyeing  silks,  the  shades  of  green 
imparted  by  it  being  exceedingly  beautiful, 
especially  when  seen  under  the  influence  of 
artificial  light.  A  similar  dye,  however,  has 
smee  been  extracted  ftom  B.  eatharticus. 

The  indigenous  Purging  Buckthorn,  i?.  ca* 
thartieus,  produces  little  shining  black  fruits, 
▼hich  resemble  corns  of  black  pepper  when 
dry ;  these  were  formerly  in  great  demand  as  a 
pniRative  medicine,  and  are  still  employed  by 
rastic  practitioners,  but  on  account  of  the  yio- 
ience  of  their  act  ion  they  have  deservedly  fallen 
into  disrepute,  although  Syrup  of  Buckthorn  is 
itill  included  in  our  phannacopoeias.  The  bark 
likevise  possesses  active  purgative  properties. 
The  pigment  known  as  sap  or  bladder-green  is 
T»«l»red  by  mixing  the  fresh  juice  of  buckthorn 
berries  mith  lime,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

The  wood  of  the  Alder  Buckthorn,  R.  Fran- 
9^,  yields  the  best  charcoal  for  making  gun- 
powder ;  and  the  Alatemus,  B,  AlatfmuSy  an 
crergreen  shrub,  is  grown  for  omamentsd  pur- 
poses in  gardens  and  shrubberies. 

Miamplmtos  (Gr.  ^dfi^t,  a  beak).  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  Scansorial  birds  ( Tucans) 
in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  distinguished  by  an 
enormous  besJc,  nearly  as  thick  and  as  long  as 
the  body  in  some  species.  The  compensation 
by  wfaidi  this  disproportionate  beak  is  rendered 
manageable  and  portable  is  an  extremely  light 
tndedlnlar  structure  internally.  It  is  arcuated 
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i.  e.  the  house  of  the  mother.   The  etymology  of 
the  name  Rhea  seems  doubtful. 

Rhba.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Struthious 
birds,  of  which  the  three-toed  ostriches  of  South 
America  are  the  representatives. 

Sbein.    [CuBTsoFHAinc  Acid.] 

Rbeometer  (Gr.  p4t»f  I  flow ;  lUr^v,  mea- 
sure). A  term  proposed  by  Pedet  as  a  syno- 
nym for  galvanometer,  and  generally  adopted 
by  the  French  writers  on  physics.  Professor 
Wheat^tone,  in  an  ingenious  paper  entitled 
'  An  Account  of  several  new  Instruments  and 
Processes  for  determining  the  Constants  of  a 
Voltaic  Circuit,'  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1843,  uses  the  term,  in  a 
general  sense,  to  designate  any  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  an  electric  current, 
without  reference  4o  its  particular  construct  ion. 
Mr.  Whoatstone  also  uses  the  following  simi- 
lar terms  in  describing  apparatus  employed  in 
investigations  on  the  same  subject : — 

Bheomotor  (Lat.  moveo,  /  move).  Any  appa- 
ratus which  originates  an  electrio  current. 

Bheoscope  (Gr.  irKv^iw,  I  view).  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  merely  the  existence  of  a 
current. 

Bheostat  (Gr.  ionnfu,  I  place).  An  instru- 
ment for  adjusting  or  regulating  the  circuit, 
so  that  any  constant  degree  of  force  may  be 
obtained. 

BheoUme  (Gr.  rifuw,  I  cut).  An  instru- 
ment which  periodically  interrupts  an  electrio 
current. 

T 
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Eheotrop€  (Gr.  rphtta,  I  twm\  An  instru- 
ment which  alternately  inverta  the  current. 

WieopHore  (Gr.  /^«W,  and  ^opipt,  I  bear 
afong).  A  term  employed  by  Ampere  to  desig- 
nate the  connecting  wire  of  a  voltaic  Apparatus, 
as  being  the  carrier  or  transmitter  of  the  current. 

Slietorlo  (Gr.  ^irropiic^,  sc.  t<x*^»  ^^  rheto- 
rical art ;  from  ^»p,  an  orator).  In  the  widest 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  occasionally  used  by 
modern  writers,  the  art  of  prose  composition 
generally.  In  the  most  restricted  and  most 
etymological  sense,  the  art  of  oratory,  or  of  ad- 
dressing public  assemblies.  In  an  intermediate 
sense,  in  which,  perhaps,  it  is  most  commonly 
employed,  the  art  of  argumentative  composition. 
This  comes  nearest  to  the  signification  which 
Aristotle,  the  earliest  extant  writer  of  a  formal 
treatise  on  rhetoric,  attached  to  the  title  of  his 
subject,  when  he  defined  it  to  be  the  art  of  dis- 
covering and  employing  topics  of  persuasion. 
He  arranged  these  topics  or  means  of  persuasion 
under  three  heads.  First,  those  which  arise 
from  the  character  of  the  orator  himself;  i.  e. 
the  character  in  which,  by  what  must  be  termed 
rhetorical  artifice,  he  places  himself  before  his 
^hearers.  It  is  obvious  that  a  speaker  address- 
'ing  an  assembly,  who  is  known  by  them  to  be 
actuated  by  honest  motives,  and  to  understand 
t!ie  subject  on  which  he  speaks,  advances  b^ 
the  mere  possession  of  these  adventitious  attri- 
butes a  long  way  towards  the  end  and  aim  of 
oratory,  viz.  persuasion.  Hence  it  is  that  Ari- 
stotle presents,  as  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
rhetoric,  the  art  by  which  the  speaker  or  writer, 
as  it  were,  invests  himself  with  these  attributes, 
and  thus  insures  a  more  favourable  reception 
to  his  argument.  The  art  of  moving  the 
passions  by  the  use  of  such  arguments  and 
representations  as  are  proper  to  excite  each 
belongs  also,  in  Aristotle's  arrangement,  to  this 
division  of  his  subject.  In  his  second  division 
he  treats  of  a^ument  itself,  considered  with 
respect  to  its  cogency  or  inconclusiveness  in 
point  of  form ;  and  hence  logic,  in  this  point 
of  view,  becomes  ancillary  to,  or  a  subdivision 
of,  rhetoric.  The  third  division  of  the  subject 
exhibits  the  modes  of  persuasion  arising  from 
style,  arrangement,  delivery,  and  action ;  and 
to  this  third  branch  writers  who  have  treated 
of  rhetoric  in  its  more  limited  sense  have  usu- 
ally confined  themselves. 

As  the  work  of  Aristotle  is  the  firsts  so  it  is 
the  only  systematic  treatise  on  rhetoric  which 
the  ancients  have  left  us,  among  whom  the 
art  was  much  more  diligently  cultivated  than 
among  the  moderns.  Public  speaking  was  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  in  the  classical 
commonwealths  than  in  any  modem  state; 
even  in  our  own,  where  it  is  most  studied  and 
value  .1,  it  is  but  a  subsidiary  accomplishment. 
The  true  momentum  of  decision,  that  which 
convinces  or  dissuades,  lies  in  the  pen  of  the 
writer  rather  than  in  the  voice  of  the  orator ; 
and  whilst  in  the  Grecian  republics  assemblies 
were  actually  swayed  by  oratory  to  determine 
on  8  particular  course  of  action,  its  principal 
use  now  appears  to  be  to  arraign,  to  rindicate, 
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'  or  to  explain  the  actions  of  individiulfl.    French 
,  oratory,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject^  is  and 
always  was  confined  within    narrow  limits. 
Probably  pulpit  oratory,  in  modem  European 
'  society,  answers  most  nearly  to  the  diwsicsl 
notion  of  rhetoric ;  and,  had  it  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  systematic  rules,  would  have  been 
I  found  most  nearly  to  conform  to  those  which 
I  the  ancients  have  left  ns.    Among  the  Romans, 
'  oratory  did  not  begin  to  be  cultivated  as  a  sci- 
!  ence  until  just  at  the  period  when  its  political 
I  importance  was  about  to  cease.    Rhetoric,  under 
the  Roman  empire,  was  taught  as  a  ri^lar 
science ;  but  its  practical  dismay  was  confined 
to  the  orators  of  the  forum,  among  whom  the 
art  gradually  declined,  from  the  tendency  of 
the  civil  law,   during  the  last  period  of  its 
developement,  to  conduct  all  process  by  written 
rather  than  oral  method.      On  the  other  hand, 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  were  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  declamations,  a  species  of  fictitious 
argument  much  in  vogue  during  the  decline 
of  Boman  literature;  and  of  panegyrical  ha- 
rangues.   The  study  of  rhetoric,  in  this  per- 
verted sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.  of  declAmatory 
speaking  or  writing,  found  peculiar  favour  in 
the  African  and  Oriental  schools  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
especially  Tertullian,  afford  evident  tokens  of 
having  acquired  the  art  of  composition  under 
such  discipline.     [Eloquencb.] 

XlieiiiB  (Gr.  ^et/fta,  from  fiv,  to  flow).     A 
genus  of  large-growing  herbs  of  great  importance 
in  medicine,  as  the  source  of  the  Rhubarb  of  the 
shops,  and  also  of  considerable  culinaxy  valoe 
as  the  source  of  the  Rhubarb  of  the  garden. 
[Rhtjbabb.]     The  former  consists  of  the  root 
of  the  plants,  which  is  dug,  washed,  and  sun- 
dried,  and  th  en  carefully  assorted  for  exportation , 
its  value  depending  very  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  climate  in  which  it  is  produced.    It  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  produce  of  R.  paimatum.     The 
latter  consists  of  the  succulent  leaf-stalks  of 
garden  varieties  of  i?.  Bhaponticum  and  R.  undu- 
iatimtt  the  latter  yielding  the  delicate-flavoured 
rhubarbs  with  red  stalks.     Though  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  the  leaves  of  Rhubarb   were 
used  as  n  potherb,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  that  the  tender  IomX- 
stalks  came  to  be  employed  for  tarts,  and  were 
found  so  valuable   for  various  other  culinary 
preparations.    They  are  excellent,  either  stew<^ 
alone,  or  with  rice ;  and  a  capital  preserve  has 
been  made  from  them.    When  too  laige  and 
old  for  cooking,  they  undergo  a  process  by  which 
the  juice  is  expressed  from  them  and  made  into 
a  delicious  wine  similar  to  that  from  gre<»n 
gooseberries,  and  closely  resembling  champagne  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  suspected  that  much  of  the 
so-called  champagne  commonly  drunk  is    no 
other  than   a  preparation  from  the  stalks   of 
Rhubarb.   The  juice  is  stated  to  contain  a  lar^ro 
amount  of  oxalic  acid,  as  well  as  nitrio  And 
malic  acid;    and  it  is  these  which  give    an 
agreeable  taste  to  the  stalks  when  eooktid^  but 
which  render  them  ill  suited  to  penooa    of 
weak  digestion. 
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In  UiA  Gardener* $  Chronicle  for  1846  (p.  6) 
Hr.  A.  FoTsyth  fint directed  attention  to  another 
part  of  Ehubarb  as  being  suited  for  culinary 
poipofles,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Biafiower.  This  is  the  large  globnlar  pouch 
of  unopened  flowers,  which  is  described  as  being 
of  1  brautiful  colour  when  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  Khubarb,  of  a  milder  flayour,  and 
forming  altogether  a  dish  of  great  delicacj. 

Mmnnatlwn  ^Gr.  ^wfwrieiiSt).    A  pain- 
ful affection  of  the  joints,  attended  by  swelling 
or  stiffiiesa,  and  alfecting  chieflj  the  tendi- 
D0Q8  and  fibrous  textures.    It  is  occasionally 
aerompanied  by  fever,   thus  becoming  acute 
rbeumcHsm,  or  rheumaiio  fevir ;  in  which  case 
the  joints  are  much  swollen  and  excessively 
psiflfol;  the  pulse  frequent^  but  seldom  hard ;' 
the  perspiration  usually  abundant  and  add; 
the  tongue  extremely  foul,  and  the  bowels 
eostive;  headache  is  seldom  complained  of,  and 
delirium  very  rare.    In  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease a  tzanslatioii  or  metastasis  to  the  heart  is 
not  nnoommoD.     The  treatment  consists   in 
the  use  of  pmqgatiyes,  diuretics,  and  alkalies. 
Lemon  juice  luu  also  been  used  with  adyantage 
in  acute  eases,  and  opum  in  large  doses  is  with 
some  a  faTourite  mode  of  treatment.     Chronic 
rkntmaiian  is  not  in  general  attended  by  any 
Tenr  remarkable  constitutional  symptoms.    It 
occasionally  leads  to  permanent  distortion  of 
the  joints ;  affects  the  periosteum,  tendons,  and 
L'gaments  ;  and  is  most  common  in  debilitated 
habits,  when  the  health  has  been  broken  by 
prerioos  disease   or  oyer-exertion  of  body  or 
mind.    These  cases  come  more  properly  under 
the  head  of  rheumatic  goUt     Opium,  especially 
in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  is  often  use- 
ful in  this  disorder  to  procure  rest.      The 
bevels  should  be  kept  moderately  active  by 
warm  purges,  and  tonics  and  alteratives  cau- 
tiously administered.    A  course  of  sarsaparilla 
is  often  extremely  serviceable:  colchicum  has 
been  resorted  to,    but  with  most   uncertain 
success. 

Blilssiitl&v»  (Or.  ^b,  Ptw6f,  a  wout,  and 
Mis,  a  flower).  A  genus  of  annual  weeds 
growing  in  pastures,  the  common  species,  B, 
Crista  galii,  being  known  as  the  Yellow  Battle. 
Tbcy  belong  to  the  Scrophtdariacea. 

Slilae»  OoBftdSTAtioia  of  tlio.  A  con- 
federation formed  in  July  1806  between  se- 
veral princes  of  the  south  and  west  of  Germany 
and  the  French  emperor  Napoleon,  who  was 
constituted  the  protector  of  these  states  when 
the  Utter  had  separated  themselves  in  pej> 
petuity  from  the  Germanic  empire. 

Uteoearyos  (Gr.  pis^  and  Kap^6s,  fruit), 
A  large  tree  of  Columbia,  New  Grenada,  and 
British  Guisna,  belonging  to  the  order  Ana' 
rardiacctB,  It  is  known  in  Ghiiana  as  the  Wild 
Cashew,  and  in  New  Grenada  as  Caracoli,  and 
yvs\d»  an  excellent  tough  durable  timber,  and 
a  pleasant  edible  fruiL  In  Panama,  according 
to  Seemann,  the  tree  is  called  £spave,  and  its 
baik  is  said  to  be  used  in  stupefying  fish. 

Bkto»«eros  (Gr.  ^u^cpwf,  literally  note- 
horn).    The  name  of  a  genus  of  Perissodactyle 
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Pachydermal  mammals,  characterised  by  one 
or  two  horny  productions  upon  the  nose.  A 
species  of  horn-bill  is  also  called  rhinoceros, 
on  account  of  the  remarkable  recurved  homy 
process  which  rises  from  its  upper  mandible. 
Six  or  seven  species  of  rhinoceros  now  exist,  con- 
fin  ed  to  A  frica  and  South-Eastem  Asia.  In  the 
later  tertiary  pteriod  an  equal  number  of  species 
existed;  and  in  the  middle  tertiary  we  have 
evidence  of  a  hornless  form,  Acerothaium,  allied 
toHyrax. 

Xlilaolopliiis  (Gr.  ^(r,  ^iv^i,  note,  and 
\^s,  crest).  A  genus  of  Kntomophagous 
Cheiroptera  in  which  the  nose  is  prolonged 
upwards  into  a  cordate  or  semicircular  leaf. 
The  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. The  Horseshoe  bat  (Rhinolophus  fer- 
rum  ^inum)  is  found  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
The  Bhinolophus  hipjpocrepis  has  been  observed 
in  England. 

Slilpliitormas  (Gr.  faris,  a  fan ;  irT9p6y, 
a  wing).  A  name  proposed  by  Latreille  to 
supersede  that  of  Strepeiptera,  by  which  Kirby 
designated  a  new  order  of  insects  which  he  had 
discovered  The  new  name  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  since  it  signifies  a  character, 
founded  on  the  presence  of  pterygoda,  common 
to  other  orders  of  insects,  as  the  Lepidoptenms. 

SlilaaiittiMD  (Gr.  ^'Co,  a  root;  JSufBos,  a 
flower),  A  class  of  plants  occupying  a  station 
between  sexual  and  asexual  species,  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  an  intermediate  form  of  organ- 
isation between  Eudogens  and  the  lower  orders 
of  vegetation.  They  agree  with  the  former  in 
the  presence  of  sexes,  and  in  their  flowers 
having  sometimes  a  ternary  structure;  but 
they  have  scarcely  any  spiral  vessels,  and 
their  seeds  appear,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
examined,  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  spores, 
without  a  special  embryo.  In  their  succulent 
texture,  in  their  colour,  often  in  their  putrid 
odour  when  decaying,  in  the  sporuliferous  seeds, 
and  in  their  parasitical  habits,  these  plants 
resemble  Fungi  \  while  in  their  flowers  and 
sexes  they  accord  with  Aracea,  or  similar  Eu- 
dogens. They  are  in  all  cases  parasites,  and 
destitute  of  proper  leaves,  in  lieu  of  which 
some  of  them  have  scales  imbricated  over  their 
stems.  Notwithstanding  their  parasitical  habits, 
some  are  of  extraordinary  size;  the  flowers  of 
Bafflesia  Amoldi  are  as  much  as  nine  feet  in 
circumference. 

BtdaotNOaeeaB  (from  Bhizobolus,  a  syno- 
nym of  Caiyocar,  the  principal  genus).  A 
small  order  of  Hypog^rnous  Exogens  of  the 
Guttiferal  alliance,  consisting  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican trees.  They  are  proposed  by  some  bota- 
nists to  form  a  tribe  of  the  Temstromiacea, 
differing  from  the  other  sections  of  that  order, 
and  the  allied  Clueiacea,  by  their  digitately 
compound  leaves.  The  Saouari  nuts  of  the 
shops,  one  of  the  most  delicious  seeds  of  the 
nut  kind,  are  the  produce  of  Caryooar  nudformc 
and  C,  butyrosum,  which  latter  also  yields  an 
excellent  timber.  [Cabtogaiz.]  The  chief 
features  of  the  order  are  the  digitate  leaves, 
symmetrical  flowers,  equilateral  petals,  sessile 
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stigmas,  and  solitary  seeds,  the  embryo  of  which 
has  an  enormous  radicle. 

Rtalsoma  (Gr.  from  fiifa,  a  root).  In  Botany, 
the  term  applied  to  a  perennial  form  of  stem, 
which  is  prostrate  and  rooting,  throwing  np 
leaves  progressively.  The  common  garden  Iris 
affords  a  good  example  of  a  rhizome. 

RliisopboraceeD  (Rhizophora,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  the  Myrtal  alliance 
of  Epigynous  Exogens,  found  on  tropical  shores, 
where  they  root  in  the  mud,  and  form  a  close 
thicket  down  to  the  verge  of  the  ocean.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  polypetalous  flowers, 
valvate  calyx,  indefinite  stamens,  many-celled 
ovary,  and  flat  cotyledons.  The  principal  genus 
is  the  Mangrove,  Rhizophora  Mangle^  a  tree 
which  performs  a  most  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  Nature,  wresting  annually  fresh 
portions  of  the  land  from  the  dominion  of  the 
ocean,  and  adding  them  to  the  domain  of  man. 
This  is  effected  m  a  twofold  manner:  by  the 
progressive  advance  of  the  roots,  and  by  the 
aerial  germination  of  the  seeds,  which  do  not 
quit  their  lofty  cradle  till  they  have  assumed 
tlie  form  of  actual  trees,  and  then  drop  into  the 
water  with  their  roots  ready  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  the  mud,  in  advance  of  their  parent 
stems.  The  progression  by  means  of  the  roots 
is  effected  by  the  new  roots  issuing  from  the 
trunk  at  some  distance  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  arching  downwards  so  as  to  pene- 
trate the  mud,  thus  establishing  themselves  as 
the  pioneers  of  fresh  invasions  of  the  retiring 
element.  In  this  manner  the  young  plants, 
soon  after  their  descent  from  the  parent  trees, 
continue  during  their  early  years  to  advance 
steadily  forward,  till  they  have  attained  a  height 
of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  gamed  a  position  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  their  parent  trunks. 
After  this,  fewer  additions  are  made  to  the 
roots,  but  the  head  begins  to  expand  in  every 
direction,  spreading  its  branches  on  all  sides. 
These  branches  in  their  turn  send  down  long 
slender  roots,  like  those  of  the  banyan-tree, 
which  rapidly  elongating  descend  from  all  va- 
rieties of  height,  and  reaching  the  water  pene- 
trato  the  mud,  becoming  independent  trees. 
These  mangrove-bogs  are  the  certain  indica- 
tors of  a  malarious  locality,  as  they  prevent  the 
escape  of  unhealthy  miasma.  The  trees  contain 
tannin,  and  the  bark  has  been  used  medicinally 
as  an  astringent.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be 
sweet  and  edible,  and  the  fermented  juice  to 
be  made  into  a  kind  of  light  wine. 

Rblsostomes  (Gr.  pi(a^  and  ffrSfia,  a 
mouth),  A  genus  of  Medu9(e,  including  those 
which  have  the  absorbing  orifices  of  their 
nutrient  canals  of  small  size,  and  situated  in 
great  numbers  on  the  branches  of  arms,  or 
peduncles,  extending  from  the  centre  of  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  disc. 

Rbodalose  or  Xtaodhalose  (Gr.  ^^oy, 
a  rosey  and  Sm,  salt).    Red  or  cobalt  vitriol. 

[BlEBBRrTB.] 

Bhodanlo  Aold  (Gr.  ^of),    A  Chemical 
synonym  of  sulphocyanio  acid.    It  produces  a 
red  colour  with  persalts  of  iron. 
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Sbodes  Wood.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
West  Indian  Candlewood,  Amyris  baUainifert. 

Sliodlam  (Gr.  pSSoy,  on  account  of  the 
rose-red  colour  of  some  of  its  salts,  especially 
of  the  chloride,  when  dissolved  in  water).  A 
metal  discovered  in  1803,  by  Wollaston,  asso- 
ciated with  palladium  in  the  ore  of  platinum. 
It  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  vexr  difficult  of 
fusion  and  rcry  hard.  Its  speafic  gravity  is 
12'1,  and  ita  atomic  weight  52*16.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  li.  It  has  been  used  for 
the  points  of  metallic  pens.     [Platintjx.] 

Sbodixlte  (Gr.  Po9i(w,  to  make  red).  A 
species  of  Lime-Boracite,  which,  when  heated 
before  the  blow-pipe,  colours  the  flame,  first- 
green,  but  afterwards  red.  It  is  found,  in 
minute  translucent  and  shining  crystals,  which 
are  white  or  inclining  to  yellow  or  grey,  near 
Mursinsk  in  the  Ural. 

Rbodlsonlo  Actd.  A  Bubstanoe  formed 
by  passing  dry  carbonic  oxide  over  highly 
heated  potassium,  and  acting  on  the  product 
by  water.  A  red  powder  separates,  which  is  j 
rhodizonate  of  potassa,  from  which  rhodizooic 
acid  may  be  separated  by  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol.  Its  formula  is  said 
tobeCioH^Oia. 

&liodoolirome  (Gr.  ^SBov,  and  XP^^ 
colour).  A  massive  or  scaly  variety  of  Kim- 
mererite  of  a  greenish-bladt  colour,  found  in 
the  island  of  Tino^  in  Greece ;  in  the  Ural,  and 
at  Kraul  in  Styria. 

&liodooliroaite  (Gr.  pMxpoos^  ro^t- 
coloured),  A  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, in  which  the  latter  is  often  partly  re- 
placed by  lime,  magnesia,   and  protoxide  of 

iron.      [DlALLOOFTB.] 

&liododendron  (Gb*.  ^^8or,   a  rose,   and 
94y9po¥f  a  tree).    A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs 
of  the  order  Ericacea,  remarkable  no  less  for 
their  beauty  than  for  the  great  variety  of  aspect 
which  they  present    They  have  monopetaloos 
flowers,  varying  from  bell-shaped  to  almost  flat 
on  the  one  hand,  and  narrowly  tubular  on  the 
other,  and  in  almost  all  cases  produce  lar;^e 
showy  blossoms,  frequently  in  massive  heads. 
The  most  important  race,  so  far  as  garden  dv^- 
coration  is  concerned,  is  that  consisting  of  hardy 
flowering  evergreens,  which  in  early  summer 
light  up  our  shrubberies  and  American  gardens 
with  a  blaze  of  brilliant  colours.     These  have 
been  chiefly  bred  from  2?.  maximum,  caiaw- 
biense^  and  ponticum^  intercrossed  with  some 
of  -the  high-coloured    tender   kinds.       Hany 
Indian  species  form  magnificent  conservatory 
planta,  only  just  too  tender  to  thrive  unprotected 
m  our  climate.    Of  these,  R,  arboreum  is  the 
best  known,  and  has  contributed  by  hybridisa- 
tion in  no  small  degree  to  enrich  the  colours 
of  the  hardy  sorta.    Many  of  the  tender  sort^ 
are  deliciously  fragrant     The  flowers  of  R. 
EdffetDorthii  in  particular  are  so  fragi^ant  that  a 
few  are  sufficient  to  scent  a  large  room. 

In  the  size  attained  by  the  species  there  is  a 
wide  contrast.  The  small  and  humble  R.  lappi*- 
nicum  is  a  prostrate  shrub,  with  branches  a  few 
inches  long;  while .ff,  Fal4»neri\a  sometimes  fifty 
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feet  bigh,  vith  leaves  nineteen  inches  long.  Tho 
'  geniu  is  also  videlj  difiiised:  R.  lapponicum 
ocean  in  the  arctic  zone ;  S.  maximum  and 
It.  catawbieftte  are  plentiful  in  some  parts  of 
North  America ;  representatives  occur  in  Eu- 
rope 8Dd  in  China ;  bat  the  greatest  number  are 
fottnd  in  India,  and  in  the  ishuids  of  the  EastiCm 
Aiebipekgo. 

The  properties  of  the  Rhododendron  family 
an  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion.  It  is  long 
since  poisonous  qualities  vere  first  attributed 
to  honey  collected  by  bees  from  flowers  of  B. 
poniiam,  and  the  same  is  reported  of  some 
Indian  species.  Notwithstanding  this,  an 
edible  jelly  is  prepared  ia  India  from  the 
boiled-dovn  flowers  of  R.  arboreum.  Goats  are 
Biud  to  die  after  eating  the  leaves  of  R.  cinnO' 
bafittum;  and  the  wood,  when  used  as  fuel, 
produces  swellings  of  the  face,  and  inflammation 
o[  the  eyes.  The  Siberian  R.  ckrysanthum  is 
naioode. 

Bliodolse  or  Bbodonlte  (Gr.  ^ov).  A 
siiicate  of  manganese  or  Manganese-Augite, 
composed  of  64*1  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of 
niaoganese  and  45*9  of  silica.  It  occurs, 
gifneniUy  in  crystalline  and  granular  masses 
of  a  rose-red  or  reddish-brown  colour,  south- 
east of  CalUngton  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Upton 
Pfne  and  Blade  Down  in  Devonshire ;  also  in 
Sweden,  Siberia,  the  Harz,  ^nd  New  Jersey. 
KhodoniteissometimeJi  used  in  a  polished  state 
foriniaying.    [ALULons.] 

Sbodorliisa  (Or.  ptZovt  ^  ^^o^t  and  ^'C*** 
«  root).  A  genus  of  Convolvulacea^  consisting 
of  two  small  woody  plants,  found  only  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  by  some  retained  in  the 
genus  Cantfdvfdtts.  Thoy  are  named  R.  scoparia 
and  B.  fiorida.  The  genus  deriyes  its  name 
from  Uie  rose-like  smell  peculiar  to  the  root- 
stixk  and  lower  part  of  the  stem,  which  yield  a 
iaod  of  Bosewood  {lignum  rhodii),  from  which 
is  dititilled  the  powerfully-scented  oil  known 
as  OUum  Hgni  Rhodii  athereum,  used  in  some 
cooofnes  for  ointment*  but  more  frequently  for 
the  adaheration  of  attar  of  roses.  This  Rosewood 
14  called  by  the  French  Bois  des  Rhodes  des 
Piirfumeiirs,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  soHsUed  Rosewood  of  commerce  used  for 
furniture.    [Daxsebgia;  Rosewood.] 

Bbomlr  Spar.  A  crystalline  magnesian 
carbonate  of  lime.     [Biitbr  Spab.] 

mominu  and  Sbomboid  (Gr.  ^^fifios, 
hft0o€i9ip).  In  Geometry,  a  parallelogram 
vbose  angles  are  not  right  angles  is  called  a 
rhovUna  when  its  sides  are  all  equal,  and  a 
rhomboid  when  this  is  not  the  case. 

'Kkwnbbnm  (Gr.  piyx^)'  ^  rattling  or 
wheezing  sound :  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
soonds  oceasioned  by  certain  morbid  states  of 
respiration,  as  indicated  by  the  stethoscope. 

Blmbarb  (I^t.  rha  barbara,  Gr.  ^a).  The 
root  of  the  RJkeum  palmatum,  and  perhaps  some 
aher  species,  coltirated  in  Thibet  and  China 
fur  the  supply  of  the  drug  market.  The  varie- 
ties of  rhubarb  known  in  commerce  under  the 
names  of  Russian,  Turkey,  and  Indian  rhubarb, 
are  all  deriTed  from  one  source ;  but  the  select 
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pieces  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Russian  and 
Turkey  rhubarb,  and  those  of  somewhat  in- 
ferior quality  as  East  Indian.  The  yurieties 
found  in  commerce  are  very  numerous ;  some 
are  cultivated  even  in  Europe.  To  judge  of 
the  quality  of  rhubarb,  it  should  be  cut  or 
broken:  when  good,  it  is  of  good  specific 
weight,  of  a  mottled  reddish  or  brownish  red 
colour;  that  which  is  very  pale  or  very  dark 
coloured,  and  either  so  soft  as  to  be  s^xtugy, 
or  hard  and  stony  in  texture,  is  bad. 

Rhubarb  is  a  valuable  article  of  tho  \fattria 
MedicOj  being  an  aperient,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  a  tonic  and  astringent.  The  average  dose 
of  powdered  rhubarb,  which  is  twenty  grains, 
leaves  after  its  purgative  operation  a  certain 
astringent  cfiect  upon  the  bowels;  hence  its 
use  in  diarrhoea:  from  five  to  ten  grains  operates 
as  a  tonic,  and  is  vei^  useful  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  rhubarb 
with  two  of  powdered  sulphate  of  potash  is 
an  excellent  aperient  for  children.  It  is  occa- 
sionally given  as  a  tincture  or  infusion  ;  but  the 
powder  is  the  favourite  form,  either  in  a  little 
plain,  or  peppermint,  water,  or  in  the  form  of 
pill.  For  a  full  account  of  the  varieties  of 
rhubarb  and  their  respective  analyses,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Pcreira's  Materia  Mtdica, 
[Rhbuh.] 

Sbamb  &ine  (Gr.  pvfxfios,  the  Attic  form 
of  p6fifics).  In  Naval  affairs,  the  track  of  a 
ship  which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same 
angle;  called  also  tho  Loxodhomic  Curve. 
This,  being  the  simplest  curve,  is  the  route 
universally  pursued ;  but  a  ship  sailing  on  this 
curve  never  looks  direct  for  her  port  until  it 
comes  in  sight. 

Xlms  (Gr.  Povs,  Lat.  rhus).  A  large  genus 
of  AnacardiacccBy  found  abundantly  in  the  tem- 
perate countries  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  shrubs,  and  possess  poisonous 
properties  of  a  more  or  less  marked  character. 
Indeed  some  American  species,  such  as  R.  ve- 
nenata and  R.  Toxicodindron,  produce  effects 
almost  rivalling  those  once  fabulously  imputed 
to  the  Upas-tree  of  Java  {Antiaris),  the  hands 
and  arms  of  some  persons,  and  sometimes  even 
the  whole  body,  becoming  much  swollen  from 
simply  touching  or  carrying  a  branch  of  one  of 
them,  the  swelling  being  accompanied  with  in- 
tolerable pain  and  inflammation,  and  ending  in 
ulceration.  These  effects,  however,  are  not  felt 
by  everyone,  some  persona  being  able  to  handle 
the  plants  with  impunity. 

A  few  of  the  species  yield  useful  products, 
such  as  R.  Coriaria,  the  Tanning  Sumach, 
which  affords  commercial  Sumach,  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  European  coimtries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  when  allowed 
to  grow  to  its  full  size  attuins  a  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet ;  but  in  a  cultivated  state 
the  young  shoots  are  cut  off  annually  for  the 
sake  of  their  leaves,  and  it  is  consequently 
seldom  seen  higher  than  four  or  five  feet.  The 
Sumach  of  commerce  cons'sts  of  the  finely 
ground  young  leaves :  it  is  extensively  employed 
for  tanning  and  dyeing  purposes,  from  12,000 
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to  18,000  tons  being  annuallj  imported,  chiefly 
from  Sicily.  S.  Cotinus^  anotlior  South  Eu- 
ropean species,  called  the  Venus  or  Venetian 
Sumach,  yields  the  yellow  dye-wood  called 
Young  Fustic,  which  in  olden  times  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  young  branches  of  the  true 
Fustic-tree  (Madura). 

The  Japan  Wax  recently  brought  in  con- 
siderable quantity  to  this  country  is  the  produce 
of  the  fruits  of  B.  succedanea.  JR.  vemiciftra, 
another  small  Japanese  tree,  yields  the  famous 
lacquer  so  extensively  employed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  for  lacquering  various 
articles  of  furniture  and  small- ware.  It  exudes 
from  wounds  made  in  the  tree,  and  is  at  first 
milky-white,  but  becomes  darker  and  ultimately 
black  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  respecting  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  for  use,  and  it  is  sitid  that  the  Japanese 
themselves  have  lost  the  secret  of  its  prepara- 
tion, for  the  lacquer- ware  at  present  manu- 
factured is  greatly  inferior  to  the  ancient. 

miyme  (A.-Sax.  gerim,  Ger.  reim).  In 
Poetry,  the  correspondence  of  sounds  in  the 
last  words  or  syllables  of  verses.  The  latt«r 
is  the  true  rhyme  of  modern  European  lan- 
guages. There  are  rhymed  verses  in  the  Latin 
classical  poets,  where  the  jingle  seems  inten- 
tional, and  more  distinct  examples  of  it  in  the 
fragments  of  Boman  military  songs,  &c.  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  liut  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  decay  of  the  Latin  language,  when 
accent  was  substituted  formetre  in  the  rhythmical 
arrangement  of  the  verse,  rhyme  made  its  way 
into  the  composition  of  church  hymns,  &c  It 
has  been  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  to 
deduce  this  innovation  from  the  Goths,  and 
from  the  Arabians ;  but  the  former,  like  the 
old  Teutonic  races,  probably  used  alliteration 
but  no  rhyme  in  their  verses ;  and  the  latter 
could  not  have  influenced  European  literature 
until  a  period  long  after  that  in  which  rhyme 
first  appears.  It  has  been  prove<l,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  rhymed  Latin 
verse  was  in  use  from  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  (Hallam,  lAUrary  History^  part  i. 
ch.  i.  §  36.)  A  rhyme  in  which  the  final 
syllables  only  agree  {strain^  complain),  is 
called  a  male  rhyme ;  one  in  which  the  two 
final  syllables  of  each  verse  agree,  the  last 
)>cing  short  {motion,  ocean),  female;  and  the 
latter  is  sometimes  extended  in  Italian  poetry 
to  three  syllables  (femore,  immemore\  -when 
the  verse  is  called  sdrucciclo.  In  English  such 
a  license  is  hardly  permissible,  except  in  bur- 
lesque poetry  (see  Hudibraa  and  Don  Juan  for 
instances).  By  the  strict  rules  of  French 
prosody,  the  male  and  female  species  of 
rhymes  must  be  alternately  used,  however 
intricate  the  disposition  of  the  verse  may  be, 
although  the  last  short  syllable  is  generally 
mute,  or  very  slightly  sounded.  Khymes 
which  extend  not  only  beyond  the  last  three 
syllables,  but  through  the  whole  structure  of 
the  lines,  are  used  in  Arabian  and  Persian 
poetry.  Khymes  in  which  the  consonants  of 
the  last  syllable  in  each  verse  are  identical 
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\  (dress,  address)  are  vicious  in  English,  bot 
'  rather  admired  in  French  poetry.  One  mora 
'  singularity  of  English  poetry  deserves  notice. 
I  While  from  the  irregularity  of  our  spelling  many 
I  syllables  rhyme  with  each  other  although  videly 

dissimilar  in  orthography  (vwo,  jntrsue),  there 
I  are,  on  the  other  hand,  rhymes  which  speak  to 
I  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear ;  i.  e.  in  which  the 
'  orthography  of  the  rhyming  syllables  is  the 
'  same,  but  the  pronunciation  different;  as  wind, 

find;  gone,  alone.    In  the  following  triplet  of 

Dryden — 

.  'Tig  nothing  yet ;  then  poor  uid  naked  come. 
Thy  Father  will  recelre  Hia  nnthrift  home, 
'  And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  diacfaarge  tlte  migbty 
I        Bum~ 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  third  linw 
rhyme  in  a  legitimate  manner,  although  the 
last  syllables  are  differently  spelt ;  while  the 
first  and  second  rhyme  to  the  eye  only,  vsA 
not  to  the  ear.  This  is  a  license  rendeml 
admissible  only  by  precedent. 

lUiyiiolioptaores  (Gr.  p^x"^*  <>  ***^"^ 
and  ^4f>tt,  I  carry).  The  name  of  a  family 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  comprehending  those 
which  have  the  head  prolonged  in  tbs  form 
of  a  snout  or  proboscis. 

SbynelkOMUinu  (Gr.  ^vyxot,  and  aaSpos, 
lisard).  A  genus  of  Cryptodont  Reptiles  fiom 
the  new  red  sandstone  (trias)  of  Shropshiri'. 
The  remains  indicate  a  lizard-like  animal  ^th 
the  most  remarkable  shaped  cranium,  "which 
was  edentulous,  and  resembled  that  of  abinior 
turtle.  The  premaxillaiy  bones  were  produce.1 
downwards  in  the  form  of  a  beak,  over  the 
lower  jaw,  as  in  Dicynodon.  Unlike  that  genus, 
however,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  canine  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw.  The  iudications  of  the  loco- 
motive extremities  denote  an  animal  addiu<?tl 
for  motion  on  land  as  well  as  in  water. 

lUijtIiin  (Gr.  PvBti6s).    The  consonance  of 
measure  and  time  in  poetry,  prose  composition, 
and  music  and  by  analogy  in  dancing.    Eich 
verse  or  each  period   may   bo  considen^i  a* 
a   whole,  in   which  the  poetical    rhythm   is 
regular  and  exact,  within  certain  limited  va- 
riations,   the  rhetorical  less  perfect,   and  the 
pleasure  derived  from  it  rather  matter  of  taste 
and   experience   than   of  rule*.       Those  purts 
which  receive  the  ictus  or  stress  of  the  rhythm 
are   termed  arsis  (elevation),    the   remaiinii»r 
form  the   thesis  (depression);    the   former  i> 
frequently  denoted  to  the  eye  by  the  acivrt 
marked  ',  when  in  a  foreign  or  unknown  woni 
we  wish  to  direct  the  voice  in  pronunciation  to 
employ  the  correct  emphasis.       The   smalh-st 
rhythmical  division  is  the  foot^  by  which  erery 
union  of  arsis  and  thesis  is    understood.    K 
short  svUable  is  an  original  unit  of  time;  a 
long  syllable  contains  two  units.     The  nuroln-r 
of   feet  enumerated  in    classical  "writers   on 
metre  amounts  to  twenty-eight,  including  all 
the  varieties  which  may  be  formed  out  of  two, 
three,  or  four  syllables,  long  and  short,  and 
varying   firom  two   to  eight    units   of   time. 
[Foot;  Metbb;  Rhvmb.] 

Brtthx.    In  Physiology,  the  more  or  It^^ 
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regnkr  soficeauon  of  the  contractions  of  cer- 
Uia  aitomatie  muscleft.  In  the  heart  the 
Botioo  eommenocfl  in  the  ysob  caYm,  and  pro- 
eeeds  through  the  anridea  and  yentricles,  and 
thtn,  after  an  interral,  is  resumed  in  the  venae 
ctvt.  In  the  intestine  the  moTement  travels 
13  a  Ttermiealar  manner  from  above  down« 
warda;  and  a  second  movement,  beginning  at 
Um  opper  part  of  the  intestine  before  the  first 
has  completed  its  course,  affects  the  parts  in 
the  same  order.  These  movements  are  called 
rhfilkwue ;  those  of  the  intestinal  tube  are  also 
aiiei  periUaltic. 
Bhtthic.    [Music] 

SlaL  A  gold  coin  current  in  the  reigns  of 
Henrj  YL  and  Elizabeth :  under  the  former  its 
T»}v  wu  ten  shillings,  under  the  latter  fifteen 
shiliii^ 
Blal  or  BettL  A  Spanish  coin.  [Moioet.] 
Sib  (Ger.  rippe).  The  rib  of  a  ship  ansvers 
io  manj  respects  to  the  nb  in  an  animal  frame. 
Tbt'  base  of  the  lib  is  in  the  keel  as  a  backbone, 
tzd  it  serves  to  maintain  generally  the  cavity 
of  the  vessel  A  rib  is  of  massive  timber  in 
KTenl  pieces  scarfed  or  chocked  together. 
These  pieces  beginning  from  the  bottom  are 
the  cross  piece  or  floor,  futtocks,  top-timbers, 
and,  if  the  vessel  be  of  great  height,  the  length- 
<*aiog  pieces.  The  ribs  are  otherwise  known  as 
the  Umhtn, 

Bib.  In  Botany,  the  prindpal  vein  or  nervure 
vhich  pniceedfl  from  the  petiole  into  the  blade 
of  the  leaf. 

Bibs.  In  Anatomy,  the  lateral  appendages 
of  a  vertebra,  especially  when  developed  so  as 
to  eaoompaas  the  trunk.  In  the  human  subject 
there  an  twelve  pairs  of  ribs,  which,  in  general 
homology,  are  the  pleurapophyses,  the  sternal 
cartilages  being  the  htmapophyu9,  and  the 
8t#r&iiffl  the  kmal  spine, 

RiB«.  In  Architecture,  curvilinear  timbers 
U>  which,  in  an  arched  or  coved  plaster  ceiling, 
the  laths  are  nailed. 

BlteBdaqvia  (Low  Lat.  ribaudequinus, 
peihaps  from  ribaud,  libaudaille — £ne.  ribald — 
tie  namu  osed  to  denote  all  the  humbler  classes 
of  foot  soldiers).  A  mediseval  en^e  of  war, 
consisting  of  a  cart  armed  with  iron  spikes, 
aod  aft4'r  the  fourteenth  century  furnished  with 
iizuU  cannon.  Such  en£[ines  are  mentioned  in 
the  rtar  1382,  as  being  placed  in  front  of  troops 
*JTAjt^  m  order  of  battle.  (Christine  de  Pisan, 
Ui-rt  its  Faiis  d'Arnus,  ch.  xxvi.  fol.  36 ;  Mon- 
unku  ch.  IzzziT.  p.  206 ;  Brackenbury,  Ancient 
Citnnan  in  Europe,  p.  36.) 

SIbbMBd  mh/o/r^Bm  Strong  supports  for 
t'ae  frame  of  a  ship  during  building.  Their 
I  ■A'U  rest  against  the  ribbands,  and  their  bases 
« a  the  slip  or  dock. 

^^Inmifff,  In  Shipbuilding,  longitudinal 
•'in^U  of  comparatively  thin  timber  stretching 
fr.m  stem  to  stem  at  different  distances  from 
:be  beel  They  are  bolted  on  outside  the  ribs, 
•3  order  to  preserve  the  proper  curvature  and 
W  impart*  stabilit j  to  the  vessel  while  yet  in 

The  ribbands  of  the  slip  are  square  timbers 
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I  fastened  lengthways  on  the  bilgeways,  to  pre- 
vent the  timbers  of  the  cradle  from  slipping 
outwards  during  launching. 

Ribbon  Jasper.  A  name  given  to  those 
varieties  of  Jasper  in  which  the  colours  are  ar- 
ranged in  j)arallel  layers  or  stripes.  The  prin- 
cipal locahties  are  Saxony  and  the  Ural ;  but  it 
is  also  found  in  this  country  near  Tortworth 
in  Gloucestershire ;  in  the  Pentland  Hills ;  at 
Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh ;  in  the  isles  of  Islay 
and  Rum,  &c.  Ribbon  Jasper  is,  in  general,  a 
result  of  the  alteration  of  argillaceous  strata  by 
contact  with  igneous  rocks. 

Rlbes  (the  Arab  name  of  an  acid  plant, 
now  ascertained  to  be  Rheum  Sibes).  The 
botanical  name  of  the  genus  which  yields  us  the 
Gooseberry  and  Currant,  whose  succulent  berries 
are  well  known.  There  are,  besides,  numerous 
ornamental  flowering  shrubs  of  the  same  family. 

The  Gooseberry,  i?.  (rroaffu/ario,  is  indigenous 
to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  many  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  found,  according  to 
Royle,  in  Nepal.  It  will  ripen  in  Norway  as 
far  north  as  66|°,  nearly  16°  north  of  London, 
but  will  not  succeed  so  far  to  the  sout  h,  for  even 
in  southern  parts  of  England,  xrnder  a  hot  sun, 
the  fruit  of  some  of  the  varieties  becomes  as  if 
parboiled.  The  cooler  climates  of  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland  suit  it  best  It  is  an 
important  fruit,  furnishing  abundantly  to  mil- 
lions of  Jthe  manufacturing  population  matorials 
for  tarts,  pies,  sauces,  &c.  at  an  early  period  of 
the  season,  before  any  other  fruit  can  be  had 
for  these  purposes.  By  competition  for  prizes 
in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  the 
size  of  the  berries  has  been  enormously  increased, 
although  some  of  the  old  sorts,  such  as  the  Red 
Champa^e,  are  yet  unsurpassed  in  quality. 
The  varieties  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

The  Currant,  i?.  mbrum,  is  indigenous  to 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  including  Britain, 
Siberia,  and  Canada.  It  is  to  be  found  wild  as 
far  north  as  Finmark,  but,  like  the  goose- 
berry, it  is  not  suited  for  so  warm  a  climate  as 
the  South  of  Europe,  otherwise  it  would  have 
extended  into  Italy,  and  would  have  become 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  The  English 
name  of  Currant  may  be  attributed  to  the 
similitude  of  the  fruit  to  the  Corinth  or  Zante 
Grape,  the  currant  of  the  shops.  Improved 
varieties  of  the  Currant  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Holland,  and  the  Red  Butch 
and  the  White  Dutch  are  amongst  the  best  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  day.  These  fruits 
are  always  in  demand  for  making  wine,  tarts, 
jellies,  jams,  &c.,  and  the  quantities  grown  for 
that  purpose  have  greatly  increased  since  the 
price  of  sugar  has  become  reduced.  The  refri- 
gerant juice  is  also  very  grateful  to  the  parched 
palates  of  persons  suffering  from  fever.  The 
black  Currant,  JR.  nigrum,  is  a  fruit  much  prized 
for  domestic  use,  both  as  a  preserve  and  as 
medicine. 

lUbbns,    In  Mythology.    [Obfhkxts.] 

&looati*s  Bquatloii.  An  important  or- 
dinary  differential  equation,  of  the  first  order 
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and  degree,  first  investigated  by  the  Italian 
mathematician  Riccuti.  It  is  usually  expressed 
in  the  form 

and  is  alvays  solvable  by  a  series  of  double 
transformations  of  the  form 


ax    gr 


when  n  has  the  form 


-4t 
2»±1 

whei'e  i  is  cither  0  or  a  positive  integer.  The 
equation  becomes  linear  by  assuming 

av  ax 

and  to  it  may  be  reduced  several  other  differen- 
tial equations  of  greater  generality.  (Boole's 
Differential  Eqttations.) 

Rioolaoeae.     [HEPATiCiB.] 

lUoe.     [Obtza..] 

Rtoe  Vaper.  The  produce  of  the  Aralia 
papyri/eray  a  low  shrub,  with  large  leaves,  from  | 
Formosa,  where  it  is  wild  and  abundant.  The  | 
trunk  and  branches  resemble  those  of  the 
elder.  The  pith,  dried  and  rolled  or  hammereil, 
and  pared  by  sharp  knives,  forms  the  paper.  It 
is  dyed  of  different  colours,  and  large  sheets  are 
obtained  by  pressing  the  smaller  pieces  together. 
It  is  usually  sold  in  small  squares  of  about 
four  inches  made  up  into  packets  of  100  each, 
a  bundle  of  five  packets  being  sold  for  id. 
(Swinhoe,  Pharmaceutical  Journal  vi.  62.) 

Bielnoleie  Ada.  One  of  the  acids  result- 
ing from  the  saponification  of  castor  oil. 

Rioinns  (Lat.  a  tick).  The  best  known 
species  of  this  genus  of  Eupkorbiace^  is  If. 
communis,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  Castor-oil, 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  now  widely 
distributed  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe 
and  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  is 
cultivated  with  us  as  an  annual,  and  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Palma  Christi.  In  this 
country  the  stems  do  not  attain  a  height  of 
more  than  from  three  to  five  feet ;  but  in  Spain, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere,  the  plant  is  stated 
to  become  a  small  tree.  There  arc  several 
varieties  of  this  plant,  differing  in  sundry 
slight  particulars,  and  amongst  others  in  the 
size  of  the  seeds.  These  latter  are  oval,  flat- 
tened, of  a  greyish  colour  mottled  with  brown- 
ish blotches.  The  best  oil  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses is  derived  from  the  small  seeds,  that 
procured  from  the  large  seeds  being  coarser, 
and  in  India  employed  for  lamps  and  in 
veterinary  practice.  The  oil  is  extracted  by 
boiling  the  seeds  and  by  pressure  in  an  hy- 
draulic press,  the  latter  process  yielding  the 
most  esteemed  oil. 

Rickets.    [Rachitis.] 

Riooobet  Fire  (Fr.  ricochet).    In  Gunneiy, 

the  fire  of  a  battery  placed  at  right  angles  to 

the  line  of  troops  or  works  aimed  at ;  the  guns 

being  fired  with  reduced  charge  and  consider- 
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able  elevation,  so  as  to  give  the  shot  a  low 
velocity  and  a  high  curve,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  brought  down  immediately -after  clearing  thd 
crest  of  the  parapet,  and  then  by  rebounding 
along  the  face  of  the  work,  dismount  the  guns 
or  rake  the  line  of  troops  under  cover.  It  was 
invented  by  Vauban,  and  first  employed  at  the 
siege  of  Haarlem  in  1672.  It  arrived  at  per- 
fection at  the  siege  of  Ath  in  1697.  It  gave 
superiority  to  the  attack  over  the  defence  of 
fortresses. 
Riddle.    [Enigma.] 

Rider.  A  term  used  to  signify  any  addition 
to  manuscripta  or  other  documents,  inserted 
after  their  completion. 

KiDER.  A  term  used  by  miners  to  4«note  a 
deposit  of  ore  overlying  the  principal  mineral. 
Riders.  In  Shipbuilding,  riders  were  for- 
merly internal  ribs  or  timbers  worked  from 
the  kelson  as  high  as  the  lower  deck,  to  impart 
greater  firmness  to  the  ship's  frame.  These 
riders  restricted  the  space  in  the  hold,  and  hav^^ 
now  been  generally  superseded  by  bands  of 
irou  fastened  diagonally  on  the  inside  of  the 
ribs. 

Ridre  (A.-Sax.  hricg,  Oer.  riick).  In 
Architecture,  the  upper  horizontal  timber  in  a 
roof,  against  which  the  rafters  pitch. 

Ridiny.  The  three  divisions  of  the  connty 
of  York  are  so  termed,  by  a  corruption  of  the 
Saxon  word  tritMng  or  triding  (third  part). 

Ridinr  BiCta.  On  Shipboard,  massive 
frames  of  wood  and  iron  round  which  the  cable 
is  coiled  when  the  vessel  rides  at  anchor.  The 
bitts  are  bolted  through  two  decks.  Lar^ 
vessels  have  two  pairs:  smaller  vesseli;  one 
pair.  In  inconsiderable  merchant  ships  the 
windlass  is  made  to  do  duty  for  riding-bitts. 

Ridinr  Master.  A  commissioned  officer 
in  regiments  of  cavalry  and  brigades  of  njyal 
artillery.  He  holds  the  relative  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. 

Ridofcto  (Ital.).  A  favourite  public  Italian 
entertainment,  consisting  of  music  and  dancing; 
held  generally  on  fast  eves. 

Riemsnnlte.  A  Mineralogical  synonym 
for  AUophane,  after  Biemami,  by  whom  it  was 
first  noticed. 

Rif^oimento  (Ital.  re-rsfablLthment).  A 
term  in  common  literary  use  applied  to  any 
work  or  treatise,  the  materials  of  which  have 
not  been  derived  from  original  research,  or 
collected  for  the  first  time. 
Rifle.  [Gun;  RiFLKD  Guns;  SmaixArms.") 
Rifle  Pits.  Holes  or  short  trenches, 
generally  about  four  feet  long  and  thrpc  feet 
deep,  forming,  with  the  earth  thrown  out  ia 
front  of  them,  cover  for  two  men.  There  is 
generally  a  loophole  on  the  top  of  the  breast- 
work, made  by  placing  two  sand-bags  with  a 
third  resting  on  them,  so  as  to  cover  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  rifleman. 

Rifle  Refriments.  Although  the  whole  of 
the  infantry  of  the  British  army  is  now  armed 
with  rifles,  the  rifle  brigade  and  60th  re^> 
ment)  which  were  armed  with  rifles  while  the 
other  troops  had  only  smooth-bored  muskets. 
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AR  BtiU  distiaguiilied  aa  rifle  regimentB,  as  are 
also  the  Ceylon,  Cape,  and  Canauan  regiments. 
Billed  Ckus.     Guns  in  which  two  or  more 
spiral  groores  are  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  bore. 
The  groove  of  a  rifled  gnu  is  simply  a 
portioa  of  the  thread  of  a  female  screw  with  a 
Kg.  1.  Ic>ng  pitch.    If  A  B  C  be  a 

o    right-angled  triangle  (fig.  1 ), 
in  which  BO  equals  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  bore  of 
the  gun,  and  AB  the  length 
of  the  bore — suppose   the   triangle  ABC 
vrapped  round  the  surface  of  the  bore,  as  in 
f]g.%,  flg-  2,  then  AC  is  the  helix  or 

A^  ■^..         ^B  curve  of  the  groove.    But  in 


^S 


most  rifled  guns  the  tm\9t^  or 


Za 


iDclination  of  the  grooves,  is  much  less  than 
one  turn  in  the  length  of  the  bore,  and  is 
measured  in  terms  of  the  length  in  which  one 
tBTD  is  eompletfd.  When  AC  is  a  straight 
line,  as  in  fig.  l',  the  twist  is  wiiform ;  but  if 
YSa,z»  AC  be  curved,  as  in  fig.  8,  the 

groove  will  have  an  vncreaamg 
or  fining  twist,  the  angU  of 
twiti  CAB  becoming  greater 
^  towards  the  mu2zle.  In  this 
case  the  projectile  is  easily  started,  gaining  a 
greater  velocity  of  rotation  as  it  proceeds  to- 
iranb  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

The  object  of  rifling  a  gun  is  to  give  the 
prcjectile  a  rotation  round  an  axis  coincident 
vidb  that  of  the  bore.  This  insures  greater 
accurftcy  of  fire.  If  a  spherical  projectile  be 
employed,  no  other  advantages  follow;  but  if 
an  elongated  projectile  be  used,  as  it  can  be 
vhen  thus  giTen  a  rotation  round  its  longer 
axis,  not  only  is  accuracy  increased,  but  we 
piin  all  the  other  adyantages  due  to  this 
form,  which  have  been  described  in  the  article 
PiojKCTiLE.  £longated  projectiles  have,  there- 
fore, entirely  snf>ersedea  spherical  projectiles 
for  rifled  guns. 

Both  small  arms  and  cannon  are  rifled; 
but  many  difficulties  occur  in  the  construction 
of  rifled  cannon  which  are  not  met  with  in 
small  arms  ;  especially  that  of  obtaining  guns 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  enormous  strain 
caused  by  firing  large  charges  with  heavy 
projeetiles  [Gun],  and  the  impossibility  of 
using  reiy  large  shot  or  shell  made  of  lead 
alone.  Smjlix  Abws  will  be  treated  separately ; 
we  here  speak  oiily  of  rifled  cannon. 

The  cosdidons  which  a  rifled  cannon  should 
falfil  are :  (1)  to  insure  accuracy  of  fire ;  (2)  to 
give  as  high  velocity  as  possible  ;*(3)  to  remain 
uninjured  by  much  work;  (4)  to  be  simple 
in  construction.  To  insure  accuracy  of  fire,  a 
rotatoiy  motion  must  be  given  to  the  projectile 
romid  an  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  bore ; 
the  axis  of  the  shot  must  be  stable  on  leaving 
the  piece;  and  the  shot  must  have  sufficient 
velocity  of  rotation  (depending  on  its  form, 
length,  and  veight)  to  counteract  the  tendency 
which  it  has  to  turn  over.  To  give  the  pro- 
jectile a  high  velocity,  the  gun  must  be  able 
to  stand  a  large  charge  of  powder;  and  in 
Older  to  do  this,  remaining  uninjured,  a  very 
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|. strong  construction  is  required.    This  strength 
will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  metal  used, 
,  on  its  being  distrrbuted  so  as  best  to  resist 
I  the   strains  to  which  the  different  parts  are 
I  subjected,  and  on  the  method  of  nfling  not 
exerting  undue  strain  on  the  gun.    The  con- 
struction should  be  so  simple  that  the  gun  may 
be  easily  and  rapidly  worked,  and  not  liable  to 
derangement. 

Breech-loading  and  muzzle-loading  rifled 
ordnance  have  each  their  advocates.  The 
advantages  of  the  former  are  that  a  projectile 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  bore  can  be  used, 
and  so  its  axis  will  be  perfectly  stable ;  that 
the  gun  can  be  loaded  when  run  up  (the 
gunners  beiyg  thus  less  exposed),  and  can  be 
worked  in  a  smaller  space ;  that  the  bore  can 
be  easily  examined  and  cleaned ;  and  that  a 
shot  is  sure  to  be  home.  Their  disadvantages, 
as  compared  vnth  muzzle-loading  guns,  are 
that  the  construction  is  necessarily  mom  com- 
plicated ;  with  huge  guns  the  breech-loading 
apparatus  is  heavy;  and  they  are  weaker, 
weight  for  weight. 

As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  rifled  guns  would 
be  generally  substituted  for  smooth-bored  guns, 
numerous  schemes  were  brought  forward,  which 
may  for  all  practical  purposes  be  classed  under 
one  of  the  four  following  heads : — 

1.  puzzle  or  breech-loading  guns  having 
projectiles  of  hard  metal  fitting  the  bore 
mechanically. 

2.  Muzzle-loading  guns  with  projectiles 
having  soft  metal  studs  or  ribs  to  fit  the 
grooves. 

3.  Muzzle-loading  guns  with  projectiles 
having  soft  metal  envelopes  or  cups  to  be 
expanded  in  the  boro  by  the  gas. 

4.  Breech-loading  guns,  with  projectiles 
coated  with  soft  metal,  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  bore,  but  compressed  by  the  gas  into  the 
grooves. 

We  will  first  consider  some  of  the  most 
important  English  systems  of  rifling.  As 
examples  of  the  first  class,  in  which  the  pro- 
jectiles are  of  hard  metal,  and  made  to  fit  the 
bore  mechanically,  we  may 
notice  the  Whitworth  and 
Lancaster  guns.  The  Whit- 
worth gun  has  an  hexagonal 
spiral  bore,  with  the  corners 
rounded  off.  The  form  of 
bore  and  projectile  are 
shown  in  fig.  4.  The  Lan- 
caster gun  has  an  elliptical 
spiral  bore  (fig.  6).  Al- 
though it  may  be  scarcely  correct  to  speak  of 
these  fdrms  of  lx)re  as  grooved,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  circle,  by  having  m  the  one  ^jg.  5. 
case  six,  and  in  the  other  two 
grooves  cut,  and  the  comers 
chamfered  away,  can  be  altered 
into  either  of  these  shapes.  In 
both  cases  the  projectiles  are  of 
iron  or  steel. 

In  these  systems  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
jectile cannot  fit  the  bore  perfectly,  and  that ' 


Fig.  4. 
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there  must  be  some  allowance  of  windage.  If 
this  is  reduced  too  much,  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  loading,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
rust  or  dirt  on  either  bore  or  shot  will  render 
the  gun  temporarily  unserriceable ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  them  be  too  much  windage,  the 
shot  will  not  be  stable  on  leaving  the  bore. 
Besides  this  there  must  be  a  great  tendency  to 
wear  out  the  gun,  by  the  action  of  the  hard 
metal  of  the  prqjecdle  upon  it 

It  is  eyident  that  the  chief  difficulty  with  a 
muzzle-loading  rifled  gun  is  to  load  easily,  and 
ret  insure  stability  of  axis  of  the  projectile  on 
leaving  the  bore.  This  is  ingeniously  overcome 
in  the  Armstrong  shunt  gun,  which,  with  the 
Woolwich  system  and  Scott's,  belongs  to  the 
second  class.  A  shot  in  entering  a  gun  with 
spiral  grooves,  presses  or  bears  against  one  side 
of  the  grooves ;  in  coming  out,  against  the  other 
side.  In  the  shunt  gun  Uie  stud  for  the  shot  is 
only  about  half  the  width  of  the  groove.  The 
half  of  the  groove  on  which  the  shot  enters  is 
of  uniform  depth  throughout,  and  allows  some 
windage ;  but  the  half  of  the  groove  on  which 
the  shot  bears  in  oomins  out  is  gradually 
decreased  in  depth  towards  the  muzzle  by  an 
inclined  phine,  so  that  the  shot  is  firmly  gripped 
before  it  reaches  the  muzzle,  and  leaves  the 
bore  with  a  stable  axis.  A  plan  of  a  groove  of 
the  shunt  gun,  and  plans  of  the  muzzle,  are 
Fig.  6. 
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shown  in  figs.  6  and  7.    The  shot  is  shown 

going  in  and  coming  out.   In  going  in,  the  shot 

Pig.  7. 


at  E  is  shun  fed  into  the  narrow  portion  of  the 
groove.     The  studs  for  the  projectiles  of  this 
p.    g        gun  are  of  copper.     Scott's  gun 
has  a  bore  shaped  as  in  fig.  8; 
the  driving  side  of  the  studs  on 
the  projectile  are  of  zinc,  and  they 
enter  at  the  deep  portion  of  the 
grooves,  bearing  on  the  shallow 
portions  as  they  come  out.     The 
Woolwich  system  is  only  a  slight  modification 
of  the  French,  which  will  be  spoken  of  presently, 
pi^  g      the  grooves  being  shallower,   and 
^  _'  '      having  their  comers  roundeid  off. 
/^^"N    The  kige  muzzle-loading  guns  in 
[  J  our  service  are  rifled  on  t£s  system, 

V  /  some  having  a  uniform,  and  others  a 

^•^ — ^  gaining  twist.  In  the  latter  case  the 
studs  in  the  front  row  are  smaller 
in  diameter  than  those  in  the  hind 
row,  the  sides  of  tbe  studs  which  bear 
in  loading  having  no  spiral ;  but  the 
sides  which  bear  coming  out  having 
a  spiral  corresponding  to  the  sharp- 
est twist  of  the  rifiing,  which  is  of 
course  next  the  muzzle  (fig.  9).  By 
ihis  arrangement  Uieshot  is  driven  by  the  hind 
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studs  only,  until  near  the  muzzle,  when  both 
studs  act,  and  the  shot  is  brought  into  the 
pr^er  position  on  leaving  the  piaee. 

The  Uiixd  class  includes  the  American  Par- 
rott  gun,  Blskel/st  Jeffi^y's,  Lynall  Thomas*, 
Bashley  Britten's  guns.  The  latter,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  sample  of 
this  class,  has  five  shallow 
grooves;  and  the  projectile, 
which  is  made  of  iron,  has 
a  leaden  envelope  A,  and  a 
wooden  sabot  B  (fig.  10).  The 
shell  is  easily  inserted,  being 
smaller  than  the  bore;  but 
when  the  gun  is  fired,  the 
sabot  is  driven  against  the 
envelope,  and  expands  the  lead  '^'^  ^^v  ^^^ 
into  the  groovea.  Projectiles 
of  this  nature  will  not  genemlly  stand  large 
charges,  the  envelope  giving  way. 

Mackay's  system  is  also  really  of  this  class. 
The  gun  is  grooved,  and  the  projectile,  which 
is  of  iron,  is  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  bore. 
It  has  neither  envelope  nor  studs,  but  a  large 
cartridge  of  sawdust  is  inserted  between  the 
powder  and  the  shot,  and  is  doubtless  com- 
pressed on  the  discharge,  and  jammed  between 
the  shot  and  the  bore,  thus  entering  the 
grooves,  and  giving  rotation  to  the  shot. 

The  fourth  class  includes  the  Prussian  gnn, 
and  the  Armstrong  breech-loading  guns.  The 
latter  have  been  adopted  into  our  service  for 
all  rifled  field  guns,  and  several  larger  natures. 
The  projectile  is  coated  with  lead,  and  is 
inserted  into  a  chamber  behind  the  bore,  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  bore  (fig.  13).  The 
bore  has  a  number  of  small  grooves,  sepa- 
rated by  lands,  narrower  than  the  grooves 
(fi^.  11).    The  explosion  Pig.  li. 

drives  Uie  projectile  in- 
to the  bore,  compressing 
its  soft  coating  mto  the 
grooves,  and  so  giving  a  rotatory  motion  to 
the  shot.  There  are  two  methods  of  dosing 
the  breech ;  the  first  by  a  vent  piece,  which  is 
dropped  into  a  slot,  and  pressed  tightly  against 
the  rear  of  the  powder  chamber  by  a  screw ; 
the  second  by  a  wedge  and  stopper,  which  work 
in  guiding  grooves,  and  are  forced  in  sideways 
behind  the  powder  chamber. 

But  the  peculiar  system  of  rifling,  otr 
method  of  giving  the  rotation,  matters  but 
little,  so  long  as  the  conditions  above  named 
are  fulfilled ;  if  projectilea  of  the  same  form, 
size,  and  weigl^t,  be  fired  with  equal  charges 
from  various  guns,  having  the  same  twisi^  the 
results  will  vary  but  little,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  system  of  rifling.  The  great  pro- 
blem to  solve  is  how  to  construct  a  gun  of 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  heavy  pro- 
jectiles fired  with  large  charges. 

When  a  charge  of  powder  is  ignited  in  the 
bore  of  a  gun,  the  gas  exerts  a  pressure  eqnal 
in  every  direction,  which  forces  the  shot  through 
the  grooves  along  the  bore,  and  exerts  a  double 
strain  upon  the  metal  of  the  gun,  a  ian^iial 
strain  tending  to  rend  the  metal  lengthwise 
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along  a  line  draim  from  breech  to  muzzle,  and 
a  Icngitudinat  strain  tending  to  fracture  the 
gun  aeroea,  or  to  driyo  out  the  breech.  The 
initial  strain,  or  the  strain  to  which  the  gun  is 
subjected  before  the  ahot  moyes,  is  the  most 
eeTcre,  for  the  gaa,  being  then  confined  in  the 
smallest  space,  exerts  its  maximum  pressure 
per  square  inch  ;  and  this  initial  strain  gene- 
nllj  fractures  a  gun.  Now,  the  longer  it  takes 
to  more  the  shot,  the  more  povder  will  be  ig- 
nited before  the  shot's  motion,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  initial  strain.  In  a  smooth-bored 
gun  the  ahot  is  rolled  along  the  surface  of  the 
bore,  probably  when  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  powder  is  converted  into  gas.  In  a  rifled 
gmi  there  is  considerable  friction  between  the 
elongated  shot  and  the  bore,  additional  work 
is  reqoired  to  give  the  shot  a  rotatory  motion, 
and  the  area  of  projectile  presented  to  the 
forte  of  the  gas  is  much  less  for  a  given  weight 
of  shot,  than  with  a  round  shot.  Besides,  in 
those  systems  which  hare  soft  coatings  or  en- 
velopes for  the  projectiles,  additional  work  is 
required  to  compress  the  soft  metal  into  the 
grooves.  Thus  there  is  much  greater  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  shot  in  a  rifled  gun,  and 
consequently  also  a  much  greater  strain  than 
on  the  metal  of  a  smooth-bored  gun. 

Bronse  and  cast  iron,  the  metals  chiefly 
employed  as  nwterials  for  ordnance  until  the 
introduction  of  rifled  guns,  are  not  suited  to 
withstand  this  great  strain.  Bronze,  though 
tough,  and,  if  well  made,  uniform  in  quality, 
is  too  soft  for  the  bores  of  guns,  and  is  also 
reiy  costly ;  cast  iron,  although  hard  enough,  is 
uncertain  in  tenacity,  and  cannot  alone  be  used 
for  rifled  guns,  unless  fired  with  very  small 
ehaxges  only.  Cast-iron  guns  strengthened 
by  rings  or  tubes  shrunk  or  driven  on  ext^^r- 
nally,  will  not  stand  great  strain,  but  mode- 
rately good  results  luve  been  obtained  by 
lining  them  with  a  tube  of  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  as  proj^sed  by  Major  Palliser. 

"Wrought  iron  and  steel  are  the  metals  now 
alnooat  universally  employed  for  rifled  guns. 
Wrought  iron  is  exce^ingly  tough,  and  not 
liable  to  snap  or  to  fly  into  destructive  pieces, 
but  it  is  rather  too  soft  for  the  bore  of  a  gun,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  thoroughlv  sound 
forgings  of  great  size.  Cast  steel,  well  ham- 
mered, is  hard  and  elastic,  but  i^  liable  to  snap 
without  warning  and  fly  into  pieces;  it  is 
rendered  harder  and  tougher  by  being  tem- 
pered in  oil,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  large  castings  of  thoroughly  uniform 
q[vality.    Steel  is  also  very  expensive. 

It  has  not  as  yet  been  found  practicable  in 
this  country  to  make  laige  rifled  guns  in  one 
•olid  casting  of  great  strength;  though  in 
Krtipp*8  works,  at  Essen,  in  Prussia,  large 
guna  are  so  made.  Even  their  endurance, 
however,  is  not  such  as  would  satisfy  us  in 
thia  eonntiy.  The  formation  of  guns  from  one 
■olid  forging  has  been  advocated,  but  con- 
denmed  1^  many  good  authorities.  The  Hors- 
ed] 8mooth-boz«d  gun,  made  at  the  Mersey 
W^orka  at  Liverpool,  was  of  this  nature.  It 
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weighed  nearly  twenty-five  tons,  and  had  a 
calibre  of  13  inches. 

The  method  chiefly  employed  in  this  country 
is  to  build  up  guns  of  several  pieces.  By 
this  plan  several  advantages  are  gained.  1. 
The  parts  may  be  of  such  a  size  that  their 
soundness  may  be  depended  upon.  2.  Dif- 
ferent* materials  may  be  used,  each  being 
placed  at  that  part  of  a  gun  which  it  best 
suits.  3.  The  materials  may  be  applied  so 
that  their  flbres  may  run  in  a  direction  most 
favourable  to  the  peculiar  strain  they  will 
have  to  withstand.  But  in  this  method  of 
construction,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide against  the  separation  of  the  parts ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  fewer  parts  tnere  are,  the 
less  likely  will  the  gun  be  to  shake  to  pieces. 
Whitwoith  advocates  steel  for  all  parts  of  a 
gun.  His  method  of  building  up,  as  given  in 
his  own  words,  is  this :  '  The  tub«  of  the  gun  is 
made  taper,  then  a  series  of  hoops  are  made, 
which  are  screwed  on  together  so  as  to  form 
another  tube,  that  is  pot  on  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure ;  each  layer  ia  put  on  a  litUe  tighter  than 
the  succeeding  one.'  Blakely  is  also  a  strong 
advocate  of  steel  for  all  parts  of  a  gun,  though 
he  has  employed  both  cast  and  wrought  iron. 
His  method  of  shrinking  on  the  outer  tubes 
when  hot,  so  that  in  cooling  they  contract  and 
grasp  the  inner  tubes,  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  Armstrong  guns,  and  in  the 
gan  factories  at  Woolwich. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Armstrong 
method  of  construction  are :  1.  The  disposal 
of  the  fibre  of  the  metal  round  the  bore,  by 
coiling,  so  as  to  resist  the  tangential  strain,  the 
welds  running  in  the  direction  of  the  least 
strain  as  regards  separation.  2.  The  em- 
ployment of  a  breech  piece  to  support  the 
bottom  of  the  bore,  with  the  fibre  running 
lengthwise  so  as  to  resist  longitudinal  strain. 
3.  The  shrinking  on  the  different  portions, 
so  that  the  exterior  of  the  gun  takes  a  due 
share  of  strain.  The  different  parts  of  the  gun 
are  also  now  hooked  together  by  means  of 


shoulders  and  corresponding  recesses.  Both 
coiled  iron  barrels  and  steel  barrels  are  now 
used  in  the  royal  gun  factories,  with  forged 
breech  pieces  and  trunnion  pieces,  and  coiled 
outer  tubes.  Yig.  13  represents  a  section  of  an 
Armstrong  12-pr.  screw  breech-loading  gun. 
Fig.  13. 


A  A,  barrel.  ooUed  iron  or  steel. 
BCD,  coiled  outer  tubes. 
F,  breech  piece,  solid  forging. 
T,  trunnion  ring,       ditto. 
V,  vent  piece. 
E,  t«ppct  ring. 
L,  lever  ring. 
8,  broech  screw. 
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The  same  method  of  construction,  with  mo- 
diflcationB,  has  been  adopted  for  our  larger 
gims.  Mr.  Eraser,  of  the  royal  ^n  factories, 
has  suggested  some  important  improvements, 
which  will  both  strengthen  the  gun  and  lessen 
its  cost. 

The  principal  methods  of  construction  and 
systems  of  rifling  of  this  country  haying  now 
been  explained,  it  remains  briefly  to  mention 
the  rifled  guns  of  the  principal  foreign  nations. 
The .  French  have  adopted  the  Bvathne  la 
Hitte,  the  shape  of  the  groove  and  stud  in 
which  are  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  The 
Fig.  14.  studs  are  of  zinc,  and  centre 

the  projectile  by  means  of 
bevelled  driving  edges.  The 
French  field  guns  are  of 
bronze;  the  canon  de  4  rayi^  which  is  their 
general  service  field  gun,  has  the  same  calibre 
as  the  old  brass  4-pounder;  it  has  six  deep 
grooves,  and  the  projectile  has  two  rows  of 
studs.  Their  heavy  guns  are  principally  cast 
iron  hooped  with  steel,  and  muzzle  loaders, 
with  a  gaining  twist  applied  to  the  system 
above  described.  They  have  a  few  breech 
loaders,  up  to,  but  not  over,  six  inches  calibre. 
The  French  system  has  been  adopted,  with 
modifications,  by  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Wiirtemburg,  and,  as 
already  shown,  by  ourselves  for  some  guns. 

The  Italians  have  chosen  the  French  system 
for  their  field  guns,  which  are  made  of  bronze 
up  to  the  16-pounder;  they  have  some  24- 
pounder  and  40 -pounder  iron-hooped  guns, 
muzzle-loaders,  and  a  few  heavy  breech-load- 
ing cast-iron  Cavalli  guns,  which  were  cast  in 
England,  and  proved  at  "Woolwich. 

The  Austrian  field  guns  are  bronze  muzzle- 
Fig.  16.  loaders,  and  the  projectiles  are 
covered  with  zinc  and  tin  (fig.  16) 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  bore,  but 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  less  in  dia- 
meter. The  grooves  in  the  gun 
may  be  said  to  be  formed  by 
wrapping  a  number  of  triangles 
round  a  cylindrical  bore.  The 
exterior  of  the  projectile  being  of 
the  same  shape,  the  latter  enters 
the  bore  easily  and  is  pushed 
home,  riding  on  the  bases  of  the 
triangles,  with  windage  above 
and  at  the  sides.  A  slight  turn 
with  the  rammer,  acting  on  small 
drivers  left  on  the  head  of  the  shell,  centres  it, 
so  that  it  comes  out  with  its  axis  coincident 
with  that  of  the  bore,  and  windage  equally 
distributed,  y\z.  a  small  space  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  triangles.  The  projectile  for  what 
is  called  the  4-pounder  field  gun  weighs  about 
8  lbs.  English,  and  the  gun  itself  about  682  lbs. 
The  Austrians  have  lately  made  a  number  of 
breech-loading  cast-iron  guns  for  siege  and 
garrison  purposes,  on  the  old  Pruiisian  system, 
the  Kolben  vertchluss  of  Wahrendorif.  A  cy- 
linder, introduced  through  a  hole  at  the  side 
of  the  breech,  fits  into  a  corresponding  orifice 
in  the  breech  stopper,  thus  preventing  the 
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Intter  from  being  driven  back;  but  this  cy. 
linder  frequently  becomes  jammed,  and  the 
action  of  the  arrangement  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  successful.  They  have  also  bought 
some  of  Krupp*8  guns,  rifled  and  with  h\a 
patent  breech-loading  arrangement  At  one 
time  they  introduced  several  batteries  of 
rifled  guns  for  gun  cotton,  but  in  the  auUimn 
of  1862  these  were  abandoned,  and  the  present 
system  introduced.  The  syst^me  la  HitU  had 
been  previously  tried  and  condemned. 

The  Prussians  have  a  few  24-poimder  bronze 
breech-loaders  on  their  new  system  (Krainer's), 
throwing  shell  weighing  about  60  English 
pounds ;  and  some  fi-pounders  and  12-poander8 
throwing  projectiles  of  16  lbs.  and  32  lbs.  ro- 
spectively.  For  field  guns  they  have  entirely 
adopted  the  breech-loading  system  and  steel 
guns.  The  latter  are  cast  and  hammered  by 
Krupp,  of  Essen,  and  afterwards  bored  and 
rifled  at  Spandau  near  Berlin.  The  4-poander 
is  the  field  gun  of  the  Prussian  service,  the 
projectile  weighing  about  9^  lbs.  English.  The 
breech  is  closed  by  a  double  wedge  which 
works  at  the  side,  as  in  our  own  wedge  system. 
Into  the  face  of  the  front  wedge  fito  a  loose 
steel  cup  to  take  the  first  shock  of  the  dis- 
chai^,  and  to  contain  a  copper  ring  valve,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  pressed  closer  to  the  hack 
of  the  bore  by  the  gas.  This  can  be  taken  out 
and  cleaned,  or  replaced  by  another  almost 
instantaneously. 

Krupp's  system,  which  is  both  simple  and 
strong,  has  been  partially  adopted  by  many 
powers.  The  breech  is  closed  by  a  single 
thick  steel  wedge,  which  slides  in  and  out 
easily,  and  is  driven  firmly  home,  after  it  has 
been  pushed  in,  by  a  lever  and  screw,  the  latter 
working  half  in  the  breech  and  half  in  the  gun. 
The  recess  in  the  wedge  corresponding  to  the 
steel  cup  in  the  Prussian  system  contains  a  cop- 
per ring  valve  like  that  in  the  Prussian  system. 
In  both  these  systems  (Krainer's  and  Krupp's) 
the  gun  is  multigrooved,  and  the  projectile 
has  a  soft  metal  coating  with  three  raised 
rings  of  the  same  material. 

The  Russians,  in  addition  to  guns  on  the 
modified  French  system,  have  bought  the 
heaviest  Krupp's  guns  yet  made,  of  1 1  inch^'S 
calibre,  about  640-pounder8,  for  Cronstadt* 
They  have  also  several  American  guns,  a  few 
shunt  guns,  and  some  Blakely  guns.  A 
committee  held  sin  1865,  of  which  General 
Todleben  was  president,  has  decided  that  steel 
8*68  calibre  breech-loading  guns  are  to  be 
adopted  for  coast  defences ;  that  they  are 
accurate,  good  against  armour  plate,  and  stand 
426  rounds  at  least ;  but  that  Krupp's  miuzle- 
loading  guns  of  large  calibre  cannot  be  con- 
sidered safe  after  250  rounds  have  been  fired 
from  them.  Broadwell's  sjstem  of  breech- 
loading,  a  modification  of  Krupp's,  will  probably 
be  definitely  adopted. 

The  Turks  are  arming  their  ships  principally 
with  Armstrong's  guns. 

The  Japanese  have  purchased  fifty  of  Krupps 
six-inch  guns. 
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The  Swedes  have  tried  WahrendocflTs  breech- 
lo&dbg  system,  but  both  thej  and  the  Danes 
are  setting  down  to  the  definite  adoption  of 
mtozle-loadeTS  on  a  modification  of  the  shunt 
system.  AH  their  ordnance  are  cast  iron,  but 
8ome  pieces  will  be  stren^hened  by  internal 
steel  tubes. 

The  Americans  have  a  great  variety  of  pieces ; 
their  nayy  still  faYours  cast-iron  smooth-bored 
gnns  of  large  calibre.    Some  twenty-inch  guns 
bsTe  been  made,  a  pair   of  which  are  fitted 
to  the  'Poriton'   ironclad,  a  park  of  them 
heing  also  in  readiness  for  lana  service ;  but 
these    will  only   stand  comparatively    small 
charges,  although  by  a  method  of  cooling  from 
the   interior,    invented  by  Sodman,    greater 
Btreogth  is  obtained  in  the  cast  iron  of  which 
they  are  made.    Their  rifled   Parrott   guns, 
which  are  made  of  cast  iron  strengthened  with 
wrooght-iron   hoops,    were   of   much   service 
daring  the  war,  though  several  cases  of  burst- 
ing occurred.     A  committee  on  ordnance  has 
recommended  the  Ames  gun,  which  is  built  up 
of  wrought  iron.     No  breech-loading  system  is 
in  favour  in  America,  their  plan  heing  gene- 
rally, as  in  the  Parrott  gun,  a  ring  of  brass  at 
the  base  of  the  projectile,  which  is  expanded  by 
the  gas  into  the  grooves;  or,  as  in  the  Schenkel 
system,  a  papier-mich^  detached  wad,  which 
talces  the  rotation,   and  transfers  it   to   the 
projectile. 

On  comparing  the  rifled  ordnance  of  foreign 
powers  with  that  of  our  own  country,  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Our  guns,  being 
made  of  wrought  iron,  wiU  not^  on  failure, 
brpak  up  like  cast  iron  or  steel  ordnance ;  and 
from  their  accnracy  of  fire,  the  capacity  of  their 
shells,  and  the  power  which  the  latter  have, 
owing  to  their  elon^ted  form,  of  maintaining  a 
high  velocity,  obtained  from  the  large  charges 
which  we  are  able  to  use,  they  are  certainly  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 

For  further  information,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Major  Owen's  Lectures  on  ArtiUery^  4th 
edition.  For  minute  details,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  professional  papers,  bluebooks,  &c. 

Sif  (A.-Sax.  wrigan,  to  dresa).  The  peculiar 
manner  of  fitting  the  masts  and  ri^ng  to 
the  hull  of  any  vessel;  thus  the  terms 
eehooner  rig,  eMp  Tig^  &c.,  imply  the  maste 
and  sails  of  these  vessels  without  regard  to 
the  hull. 
SifVeda.    [Vmda.] 

Ittflliir-  On  Shipboard,  the  system  of 
cordage  by  which  the  masts  are  supported,  and 
the  nils  extended  or  taken  in.  The  rigging 
is  hence  divided  into  eianding  ringing  and 
rmtnhtg  rigging.  The  standing  ngging  con- 
sists of  the  pendants,  short  strong  ropes  first 
put  over  the  lower  mast  heads,  and  having 
thimbles  for  hooking  tackles  to ;  the  ehroude, 
ttafXf  and  backstays.  The  lower  rigging  im- 
plies that  of  the  lower  masts,  the  topmast 
'^SBlipg  that  of  the  topmast,  and  so  on.  The 
running  rigging  comprises  the  lifts  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  upper  masts  and  the  yards, 
the  braces  for  trimming  the  yards,  the  halyards 
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for  hoisting  flags,  &&,  and  the  dew-lines, 
sheets,  tacks,  and  guys  used  in  managing  the 
sails.  The  size,  strength,  number  of  ropes 
&c.  of  the  rigging,  are  all  matters  determined 
by  experience. 

SifglDff  &oft.  The  room  or  rooms  in 
which  the  rigging  is  prepared  and  tested. 

SIglit  (Oer.  recht,  akin  to  Lat  rectus). 
In  Geometry,  a  term  applied  to  certain  figures 
which  are  deemed  to  be  the  simplest  of  their 
kind.  Thus  a  right  line  is  one  whose  direction 
never  varies ;  the  more  common  term  is  etrai^ht, 
A  right  angle,  again,  is  formed  by  two  straight 
lines  which  intersect  each  other  in  the  moat 
symmetrical  manner;  i.e.  in  such  a  way  as 
to  divide  the  whole  angular  space  around 
their  point  of  intersection  mto  four  equal  parts. 
Similarly,  a  right  prism  is  one  whose  edges 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  base, 
whilst  in  a  riakt  cylinder  and  right  cone  the 
base  is  a  circle  whose  plane  is  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  symmetry.  In  these  cases,  as 
in  many  others,  the  term  right  is  opposed  to 
ohliqw, 

lUglit  Asoenslon.  In  Astronomy,  the 
angle  formed  at  the  pole  of  the  equator  by 
two  great  circles,  one  of  which  passes  through 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  the  other  thnnigh 
a  celestial  bodv ;  it  is  consequently  measured 
by  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between 
those  circles.  Right  ascension  and  declination 
are  the  two  coordinates  to  which  the  positions 
of  celestial  oljects  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
ferred. It  is  sometimes  convenient^  however, 
to  give  their  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

lUgtat,  IMvine.  [Divinb  Right  of  Kikos.] 

Xlgbt,  Petition  of.  A  declaratory  enact- 
ment passed  by  the  parliament  of  1628.  This 
name  was  adopted  by  the  framers,  who  wished 
to  imply  by  it  that  the  franchises  therein 
specified  were  not  newly  acquired,  and  that 
the  law  was  merely  explanatory  of  the  ancient 
constitution.  It  was  calculated .  to  protect  the 
subject  against  forced  loiuis,  benevolences, 
taxes  imposed  without  consent  of  parliament^ 
arbitrary  imprisonments,  &c.  Much  delay  and 
some  evasion  took  place  before  Charles  I. 
could  be  induced  to  give  the  royal  assent  to 
this  measure. 

BiOHT,  Petition  of.  This  term  also  denotes 
the  process  by  which  a  subject  may  obtain 
possesfflon  or  restitution  from  the  crown  of 
either  real  or  personal  property.  The  pro- 
ceedings upon  it  have  recently  been  simphfied 
(23  &  24  Vict.  c.  34),  and  assimilated  in  many 
respects  to  the  course  of  an  ordinary  action 
between  subject  and  subject. 

migbts,  BlU  of.    [Bill  of  Eiobts.] 

BlglAi^  (Lat.  rigiditas).  In  Mechanics, 
a  resistance  to  change  of  form.  In  theoretical 
investigations  respecting  the  application  of 
forces  through  the  intervention  of  machines, 
the  latter  are  frequently  assumed  to  be  per- 
fectly rigid,  so  far  as  the  forces  emploved  aro 
able  to  affect  their  integrit^r  of  form  and  struc- 
ture. Rigidity  is  often,  in  the  arts,  called 
etiffnees,  and  is  opposed  to  fiexibility. 
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SICor  Mortis  (Lai.).  In  Physiologyi  the 
general  stiffening  of  the  body  produced  by 
the  sinmltaneous  contraction  of  all  the  muacles 
of  the  trunk  after  death.  The  muscular  coat 
of  the  arteries  also  contracts  after  death,  on 
diyision  and  mechanical  irritation,  on  the 
application  of  cold,  and  under  the  stimulus 
of  electricity. 

SiltoTO.     [Rrlrf.] 

ftimosa  (Lst.  rimomis,  from  rima,  afiuure). 
In  Zoology,  when  the  surface  of  an  animal  or 
part  resembles  the  bark  of  a  tree,  having  nu- 
merous minute,  narrow,  and  nearly  piuallel 
excavations  which  run  into  each  other. 

SladorpMt  or  Oatlle  Pteffuo.  The 
Beport  of  the  Cattle  Phigue  Commission  (May 
1866)  renders  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks in  addition  to  those  already  made  in  the 
article  Minuujir.  Although  no  unfailing  spe- 
cific has  been  discovered,  some  facts  have  been 
ascertained  which  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  pathology  of  this  disorder.  It  appears 
that  within  K^rty-eight  hours  of  the  time  when 
the  animal  has  imbibed  the  disease,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  rises  from,  two  to  three 
and  a  half  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  thus  shown  to  be 
shorter  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  this 
rise  of  temperature  is  especiaUy  valuable  as 
furnishing  a  means  of  separatmg  sidk  from 
healthy  cattle,  and  shortening  the  time  of  qua- 
rantine. The  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  seven 
days;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  erroneously 
treated  as  beginning  when  it  has  alrmdy  existed 
for  four  days,  and  obtained  a  fatal  hold  on 
its  victim.  It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
ruminating  animals,  although  it  may  exist  in 
the  sheep  and  goat  The  commissioners  unani- 
mously report  that  it  is  propagated  only  by 
contagion,  and  that  it  consists  in  a  poison 
generated  in  the  blood  and  capable  of  being 
conveyed  by  inoculation,  the  increase  of  the 
poisonous  matter  when  the  disease  is  once  esta- 
blished being  marvellously  rapid.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  disinfection  they  recommend  chlorine 
and  the  acids  obtained  from  tar  and  sulphur. 
Inoculation  and  vaccination  with  the  matter 
of  the  cow-pox  have  been  tried  as  a  preventive 
without  success.  All  strong  medicines,  it  is 
asserted,  heighten  the  mortality ;  and  the  only 
remedies  suggested  are  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
disinfection,  and  careful  feeding.  If  these  con- 
clusions accord  with  the  facts,  the  necessity  of 
a  strict  (j^uarantine  becomes  imperative  for  all 
cattle  arriving  from  foreign  ports. 

In  their  third  and  finid  report,  issued  June 
1866,  the  commissioners  adhere  to  their  former 
conclusions  as  supported  by  microscopic  and 
other  experiments.  Having  used  the  highest 
magnifying  powers.  Dr.  B«ile  considers  that 
*  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  contagion  itself, 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  it  con- 
sists of  veiy  minute  particles  of  matter  in  a 
living  state,  each  capable  of  growing  and  mul- 
tiplying rapidly  when  placed  under  favourable 
conditions ;  that  the  rate  of  growth  and  multi- 
plication of  these  minute  paitides  &r  exceeds 
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that  at  which  the  nonnal  germinal  matter  of 
the  blood  and  tissues  multiplies,  and  that  they 
appropriate  the  pabulum  of  the  tissues^  and 
even  grow  at  their  expmse.' 

The  moft  efficient  disinfecting  agents,  sul- 
phurous and  carbolic  acids,  are  supposed  to 
act  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  poisonous 
particles  emanating  from  animals  in  a  state  of 
disease.  On  the  whole,  the  ooihmisaioners  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  treating  the 
disease  as  strictly  contagious,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  marking  the  rise  of  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  animal  as  the  first  and 
surest  symptom  that  the  disorder  has  began. 

BiBfiMSMiAo  (ItaL  tirenfftkenino).  In 
Music,  a  direction  to  the  performer,  denoting 
that  the  sound  is  to  be  increased.  It  is  marked 
thus  <  ;  and  is  also  expressed  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion rf. 

XiiV  (A.-Sax.  bring).  A  solid  body  gene- 
rated by  a  circle  whose  centre  describes  a 
closed  curve  to  which  the  plane  of  the  circle  is 
always  normaL  The  radius  of  the  generating 
circle  is  usually  constant,  so  that  the  ring  is 
enclosed  by  a  Tubular  Subfacb.  Ordinarily, 
too,  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  generating 
circle  is  itself  a  circle.     [AmruLUS.] 

XiiV  of  Ml  A«ehT»  The  ring,  bolted 
into  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  which  the  cable  is 
made  fast 

RliiV  Boa«.  In  Farriei^,  a  callus  growing 
in  the  hoUow  circle  of  the  bttle  pastern  of  a 
horse,  just  above  the  coronet. 

BlBff  8«lk  A  small  and  light  sail  set  on 
a  mast  on  the  taf&ail.  Also  a  studding  sail  set 
upon  thegaffof  afore-and-ait  sai],and  stretched 
on  the  ring-tail-boom.    It  is  very  rarely  used. 

BlBff  oraatvm.    [Satubn.] 

Xiiifffly  Vftlrj.    [Faibt  Rikos.1 

BlBffavM«feeite.    [Mbtbors,  LrUxccoiTa.] 

Bln^-bolC.  On  Shipboard,  a  strong  iron 
ring  passing  through  a  bole  at  the  end  of  an 
iron  pin,  which  is  clinched  through  the  beams 
of  the  deck  or  the  side.  The  principal  use  la 
to  give  bearing  to  the  tacUe  for  running  the 
guns  in  and  out. 

Bliick4t»pes«  Auxiliaiy  ropes  bearing  on 
ring-bolts  in  the  deck,  and  temporarily  fastened 
to  the  cable  at  different  parts  in  very  heavy 
weather,  to  furnish  a  more  powerful  hold  on  it 
while  diminishing  the  strain  on  the  riding  bitts, 

Itlngironii.  This  disease  is  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  the  ringworm  of  the  bod^  and  the  ringworm 
of  the  scalp.  The  former  is  a  vesicular  erup- 
tion {Herpes  circmatud),  and  is  not  contagious ; 
while  the  latter  is  a  pustular  form  of  disease 
(Porrigo  scutulata),  and  so  contajgious  as  to 
prove  a  scourge  to  any  public  estabUshment  into 
which  it  may  be  introduced.  The  ringworm  of 
the  body  is  by  no  means  a  very  msnageaMo 
disease :  it  is  to  be  treated  by  attending  to 
the  general  health,  and  by  applying  astringjent 
mineral  lotions.  The  ringworm  of  the  scalp 
is  a  most  obstinate  affection.  It  begins  with 
clusters  of  little  pustules,  which  form  scabs, 
leaving  a  red  pimply  sur&ce,  and  destroying 
the  roots  of  the  hair  as  the  disease  proceeds 
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Virtnch  it  neyer  falls  to  do  if  not  prevented) 
OT«T  t\Le  greater  part  of  the  head.  It  is  most 
common  in  childiren  of  a  feeble  flabby  habit ; 
but  as  it  is  oommunicable  by  contagion,  it 
spreads  rapidly  in  schools  and  families  by  the 
frequent  contact  of  the  heads  of  children,  or 
by  the  nse  of  the  same  caps,  combs,  towels, 
&c:  80  that  vhen  it  once  appears,  the  diseased 
children  shonld  be  strictly  removed  from  the 
others.  The  treatment  consists  ii\  shaving 
the  head,  and  nsing  freqnent  and  regular 
ablations  in  the  first  instance,  sponging  the 
part  with  weak  soap-and-water ;  when  the 
scabbing  begins,  other  applications  mnst  be 
vsed,  the  sdecdon  of  which  mnst  entirely 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  irritation  and 
o^r  circumstances.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  iodide  of  potassium, 
or  of  iron,  pitch  and  tar  ointments,  petroleum 
and  naphtha,  mercurial  ointments  of  difierent 
kinds,  various  other  stimulants,  as  also  some- 
times sedatives,  are  resorted  to,  to  get  rid  of  the 
morbid  state  of  the  part ;  but  so  whimsical  and 
obstinate  is  the  disease,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  mode  of  treatment  which  can  be 
considered  as  approaching  to  a  specific.  Except 
in  particular  cases,  no  internal  medidne  has 
appeared  to  be  of  use. 

SloUte.  A  native  selenide  of  silver  found 
at  Tasco  in  Mexico,  and  named  after  Del  Bio, 
by  whom  it  was  analysed. 

Siot  (Ital.  riotta).  In  Law,  a  tumultuous 
distorbance  of  the  peace  by  three  persons 
or  more  assembling  together  of  their  own 
anthority  in  order  to  assist  each  other,  against 
anyone  who  shall  oppose  them,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  private  purpose,  and  afterwards 
executing  the  same  in  a  violent  and  turbulent 
manner.  A  rotU  is  said  to  be  a  disturbance 
of  the  peace  by  persons  assembled  together 
to  do  a  thing,  which,  if  executed,  would  make 
them  rioters,  and  making  some  motion  towards 
that  object :  an  unlawfid  assembly  is  a  similar 
disturbance  by  persons  who  neither  execute 
their  purpose,  nor  make  any  actual  motion 
towards  the  execution  of  it. 

Xipidolite  (Gr.  ^iird,  a  fan,  and  Af9ot, 
sione).  The  name  given  by  Von  Kobell  to 
a  green  Chlorite  occurring  in  grouped  folia, 
at  St.  Gotthard,  at  Rauris  in  Salzburg,  and 
in  the  ^lerthal.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  protoxide  of  iron  and  magnesia,  and 
is  found  at  Penrhyn  in  Caernarvonshire,  and 
in  Aigyleshire;  also  in  Bauphiny,  the  Ural, 
the  Han,  the  Alps,  and  at  Gumush-dagh  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Xipieiio  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  term  sig- 
nifying/u//,  and  used  in  compositions  of  many 
parts,  to  distinguish  those  which  fill  up  the 
bamony  tatd  play  only  occasionaUy,  from 
those  that  play  throughout  the  piece. 

Simple  MttrlM.  The  peculiar  undulated 
marks,  left  by  the  receding  waves  on  the  sea 
hcmeh,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  some 
of  the  older  strata  of  rocks,  and  are  con- 
tidered  as  announcing  a  similar  action  at  a 
remote  period.  The  wind  blowing  over  a 
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sandy  district  sometimes  occasions  a  similar 
appearance. 

^IfllUa,  Tbe  Sewen.  In  Sanscrit  Mytho- 
logy, the  seven  sages  who  were  supposed  to 
dwell  in  the  seven  stars  of  the  constellation 
known  by  us  as  the  Great  Bear.  This  notion 
belongs  to  that  large  class  of  legends  which 
spring  up  from  the  partial  or  total  forget- 
fulness  of  the  ori^nal  meaning  of  a  word. 
Such  misapprehensions,  it  is  obvious,  must 
arise  when  families  and  tribes  diverge  from  a 
common  centre,  carrying  with  them  a  number 
of  words  expressive  of  sensible  or  material 
notions.  Su<m  words  would  assume  more  and 
more  the  character  of  personal  appellatives, 
the  extent  of  the  change  being  determined 
by  the  measure  in  which  the  original  force 
of  the  word  was  remembered.  Thus  such 
names  as  Endtmiom'  and  Akadtovbkb  are 
even  in  later  legends  little  more  than  epithets ; 
but  the  Greek  Argynnis  became  a  maiden 
beloved  by  Agamemnon,  whereas  the  Sanscrit 
arjuni  remains  a  simple  epithet  denoting 
beauty.  But  when  such  words  had  sunk  into 
mere  proper  names,  they  were  liable,  by  a 
process  common  to  all  languages,  to  be  con- 
founded with  other  words  which  they  might 
happen  most  nearly  to  resemble  in  sound. 
The  result  would  be,  in  grammatical  phrase, 
false  etymology;  the  practical  consequence 
would  be  the  growth  of  a  myth.  From  a 
root  which  meant  to  shine,  the  Seven  l^ikshas, 
or  shiners,  received  their  name ;  and  to  the  same 
root  probably  belongs  the  name  of  the  golden 
bear,  the  Greek  ipxros,  and  Latin  ursa,  as 
the  Germans  gave  to  the  lion  the  title  of 
goldfnsz;  and  thus  when  the  epithet  had 
by  some  tribes  been  confined  to  the  bear, 
the  seven  shiners  were  transformed  into  seven 
bears,  then  into  one  bear  with  Arcturus  for 
their  bearward.  In  India  also  the  meaning 
of  pksha  was  forgotten  ;  but  instead  of  refer- 
ring the  word  to  bears,  the  people  confounded 
it  with  rishi,  wiae,  and  the  seven  stars  or 
shiners  became  the  abode  of  seven  sages  or 
poets.  The  same  lot  befel  another  name  for 
this  constellation.  They  who  spoke  of  the 
seven  triones  had  long  forgotten  that  their 
fathers  spoke  of  the  stars  as  idrds  (staras), 
or  strewers  of  lights  and  converted  the  bear- 
ward  into  Bootes,  the  ploughman;  while  the 
Teutonic  nations,  unconscious  that  they  had 
retained  the  old  root  in  their  word  stem  or 
atar,  likewise  embodied  a  false  etymology  in 
wagons  and  wains.  (Max  Miiller,  Lectures 
an  Language,  second  series,  viii. ;  Wegtminster 
Beview,  January  1865,  p.  48.) 
~  ~  "    the  r 


On  the  sheer-plan  and  other 
draughts  of  a  ship,  a  curved  line  marking  the 
height  of  the  fioor  timbers  throughout  the 
length,  and  thereby  fixing  the  sharpness  and 
flatness  of  the  vessel's  bottom. 

Xlalnir  Wood.  In  Shipbuilding,  the  por- 
tion of  the  keel  let  into  the  floors. 

SlAiui  BardOBleiui  (Lat  the  sardonic 
laugh).  A  convulsive  grin,  giving  a  peculiarly 
horrible  expression  to  the  countenance,  chiefly 
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observed  in  cases  of  tetanus  and  inflammation 
of  the  diaphragm.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  named,  as  being  produced 
by  eating  a  species  of  ranunculus  growing  about 
certain  springs  in  Sardinia ;  but  this  derivation 
is  far  from  probable,  and  the  Greek  phrase 
aapHvioy  yfXw  indicates  merely  a  grim,  bitter 
laugh,  and  points  to  the  verb  <roffw,  to  grin  or 
sneer. 

Ritomello  (Ital.  a  return).  In  Music, 
properly  a  short  repetition,  such  as  that  of  an 
echo,  or  of  the  last  words  of  a  song,  especially 
if  such  repetition  be  made  after  a  voice  by  one 
or  more  instruments.  But  by  custom  this  word 
is  now  used  to  denote  all  symphonies  played 
to  a  song  before  the  voice  begins  or  after  it  ends. 

Sittiiifferlte.  A  mineral  found  at  Joachim- 
Btahl  in  Bohemia,  and  named  after  Rittinger, 
an  Austrian  officer  of  mines.  It  is  a  sulphide 
of  silver  and  antimony. 

S&tiial  (Lat.  ritualis,  from  ritus,  a  rite),  A 
book  in  which  the  different  rites  or  services 
of  the  church  are  contained. 

River  Systems.  So  far  as  rivers  depend 
for  their  water  supplies  on  the  rain  falling  on 
the  land  through  which  they  run,  it  is  clear 
that  each  river,  whether  entering  the  ocean,  or 
terminating  in  an  inland  sea  or  lake,  or  losing 
itself  in  a  sand  desert,  may  be  re^rded  as  in- 
cluding the  natural  surface  drainage  of  the 
whole  tract  of  land  through  which  runs  every 
branch  of  tlie  river  and  all  its  tributaries, 
whether  large  or  small.  Thus  the  greater  part 
of  a  continent  may  be  grouped  into  a  few  dis- 
tricts, each  designated  by  the  principal  rivers 
running  through  it.  Every  such  district  is 
called  in  physical  geography  a  river  basin ;  and 
the  whole  group  of  streams  having  one  outlet 
is  denominated  a  river  system.  Those  which 
connect  with  the  ocean  are  called  oceanic ;  and 
those  not  reaching  the  ocean,  continental.  The 
line  separating  two  such  districts  is  the  line 
of  watershed^  from  the  German  wasserscheielc 
(water-parting). 

The  principal  river  systems  of  the  world  are 
named  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  the  details  of 
the  more  important  will  be  found  referred  to  in 
separate  paragraphs. 
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Leaicthor 

Dnhias* 

COttTM 

Ana 

1 

If 

AOaniic  Orovp. 

8?',oob 

Rhine     .... 

410 

700 

Elbe       .... 

66,000 

400 

780 

Loire      .... 

46,250 

876 

600 

Douro     .... 

40,000 

800 

600 

Garonne. 

82,600 

226 

870 

Seine      .... 

80.000 

260 

400 

Tagus     .... 

29,000 

410 

660 

Guadiana 

26,000 

275 

480 

Guadalqni^ir. 

Weser     .... 

20,000 
17,600 

206 
280 

800 
820 

Minbo    .... 

16,760 

126 

220 

Thames  .... 

6,600 

180 

220 
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Lni«ih       1 

Dnlnagt 

•fCourw 

, 

AOtaUie  Orovp, 

ArM 

1 

H 

Baltic  Ska.:— 
Neva      .... 

3.600 

860 

500 

Yistula  .... 

76,600 

830 

600 

Oder       .... 

62,000 

820 

650 

Dwina    .... 

44,600 

890 

650 

Kiemen  .... 

48,260 

276 

5%) 

Po 

40,000 

260 

400 

Rhone    .... 

87,000 

386 

640 

Ebro       .... 

83,000 

810 

m 

Nile       .... 

1,000,000? 

3600? 

3000? 

Danube  .... 

.    810,000 

1000 

1750 

Dnlepor.. 

226,000 

680 

1-250 

I>on        .... 

224,600 

460 

11  w 

Dniester. 

80,000 

410 

529 

Atrioan  Coast  :— 

Niger    .       .       .        ) 

Senegal. 

1,000,000? 

Orange  Rirer,  &c. 

NOBTH  Amkrican  Goast  :— 

•205ft 

St.  Lawrence  and  lakes. 

402,000 

i>75 

ConnecticDt    . 

11.000 

866 

300 

Delaware 

12,000 

205 

300 

Hi88li«lppl     .       .        . 

1,800.000 

1600 

4000 
MOO 
1000 

Rio  del  Norte. 

260,000 

1400 

Hagdalena     .       .       . 

95,000 

640 

South  American  Coast  :— 

Amazons 

2,000,000 

1780 

? 

Plata      .... 

1,176,000 

1180 

3200 

Tonantina 

880.000 

1160 

1300 

Orinoco  .... 

836.000 

436 

15*) 

St.  Franclnco . 

260,000 

1000 

1600 

Paranahyba   . 

163,000 

640 

860 
480 

Easeqnibo       . 

62,000 

400 

PaciJIc  Grovp, 

Eabtbbn  Asia  :— 

Amour   .... 

777.000 

1400 

2750 

Tang-fcK-kiang      . 

727,000 

1760 

3S«10 
2650 
1200 

Hoang-ho 
Tche-kiang    . 

716,600 
188,000 

1886 
675 

? 

Frazer  River . 

? 

620 

Colambia 

860,000 

670 

1540 

Colorado 

225,000 

680 

920 

Indim  (kmn  Orottp. 

Ganges  and  Bramabpootea 

676,000 

850 

5000 

2500 

Irawadl     .... 

440,000. 

1260 

Indus. 

41.^000 

1030 

2300 

Menam 

288,000 

700 

1100 

Euphrates 

260,000 

680 

1720 
850 
800 

Godavery 

124,000 

620 

Kifltna 

110.000 

600 

Zambesi  (Africa)      . 

260,000 

1200? 

? 

Artlie  Orovp. 

AST*:— 

Obi 

1.288.000 

1476 

2650 

Yenesel 

... 

1,060,000 

1400 

82iW 

Tiena 

... 

800,000 

1400 

2750 

Kolyma 
Dwina 

•       •       . 

160,000 
140,000 

615 
460 

950 
1000 

Amkhica:— 

Kackende      . 

600.000 

1100 

2400 

Saakatchewaa 

480,000 

765 

1030 

ChuTRhill 

100,000 

1060 

1900 

Albany 

•    -1 

70,000 

440 

640 
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tfAMia, 


Tolg»     . 
Oonl 


LobLhb>— ^ 
StrcB  (inudry) 


Sovobo 

110,000 


820,000 
S60,000 


M0,000 


Lragth 
•rCoon* 


1080 
680 


680 
920 


685 


8760 
? 


1850 
1600 


1860 


Works  executed  to  defend 
the  shosra  of  risers  are  oommonlv  known  as 
liTer  valla,  whether  they  are  ▼aOa  in  otrict- 
BBBs  of  speech,  or  only  an  inclined  fore  shore 
with  a  paved  slope  towards  the  river.  Ex- 
amples of  the  latter  kinds  may  he  seen  on  the 
bi^  of  the  Thames,  the  Seyem,  the  Seine, 
the  Ome,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  &c.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  centres  of  population  it 
becomes  neoessazy  to  economise  space,  and 
wiXU  are  used,  more  or  less  inclined  to  the 
vater,  of  which  a  good  example  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Thames  embankment.  The  principles 
00  which  these  are  founded  are  that  a  sufficient 
Bpaee  should  be  left  for  the  water-wa^,  so  as 
not  to  produce  any  scour  likely  to  injure  the 
bank,  and  to  insure  the  resistance  of  the 
infcfAFiflU  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
yn^    [Sba  and  Riybb  Dbfbmces.] 

Btven  (Lat  riyus,  the  root  being  found  in 
Sinsc.  sm,  Gr.  ^,  tofiow).  In  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, an  inland  cnrzent  of  water,  formed 
within  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
by  the  confluence  of  brooks,  small  streams,  or 
monntain  torrents,  and  discharging  itself  into 
the  ocean,  a  lake,  a  marsh,  or  another  river. 
There  are  few  subjects  in  phvsical  geog^phy 
whidi  present  so  wide  a  field  for  speculation  as 
riTers,  whether  we  regard-them  in  an  historical, 
politiol,  economical,  or  scientific  point  of  view. 
They  are  associated  with  the  earliest  efforts  of 
mankind  to  emeigie  £rom  a  state  of  barbarism ; 
but  they  are  no  less  serviceable  to  nations 
which  have  advanoed  in  dvilisation.  In  the 
earliest  age*  they  were  re^prded  with  renera- 
tion,  and  became  the  objects  of  a  grateful 
adoratioa,  surpassed  only  by  that  paid  to  the 
son  and  Uie  host  of  heaven.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising ;  for  in  countries  where  the  labours  of 
the  husbaodman  and  shepherd  depended  for 
a  soeoessful  iasue  on  the  faUing  of  periodical 
rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  collected  snows  in 
a  &r-di8tant  country,  such  rivers  as  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Indus  were  the  visible 
tkgents  of  nature  in  bestowing  on  the  inhabitants 
of  their  banks  aU  the  blessmga  of  a  rich  and 
ipoBtaneona  fertility ;  and  hence  their  waters 
v«re  held  sacred,  and  they  received,  and  to  this 
d&y  retain,  the  adoration  of  the  people  through 
whose  land  they  flow.  But  it  is  l^  countries 
which  have  already  made  progress  in  civilisa- 
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tion  (to  which,  indeed,  they  laig«>ly  contribute) 
that  'the  advantages  of  rivers  are  best  appre- 
ciated, in  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  in  their  application  to  the 
useful  arts.  Like  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
human  body,  which  convey  life  and  strength  to 
its  remotest  extremities,  nvers  vivify,  maintain, 
and  excite  the  elR>rts  of  human  industry ; 
whether  we  regard  them  near  their  source  as 
the  humble  instruments  of  turning  a  mill,  or  in 
their  progress  as  facilitating  the  transport  of 
a^cultural  or  manufacturing  produce  from  one 
district  to  another,  or  as  enriching  the  countries 
at  their  mouths  with  the  varied  products  of 
distant  lands.  This  has  been  admirably  ex- 
pressed by  Pliny.  *  The  beginnings  of  a  river,* 
he  says,  *are  insignificant,  and  its  infancy  is 
frivolous:  it  plays  among  the  flowers  of  a 
meadow ;  it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  little 
milL  Gathering  strength,  in  its  youth  it 
becomes  wild  and  impetuous.  Impatient  of 
the  restraints  which  it  still  meets  with  in  the 
hollows  among  the  mountains,  it  is  restless  and 
fretful ;  quick  in  its  turning,  and  unsteady  iu  its 
course.  Now  it  is  a  roaring  cataract,  tearing 
up  and  overturning  whatever  opposes  its  pro- 
gress, and  it  shoots  headlong  down  from  a  rock  ; 
then  it  becomes  a  sullen  and  gloomy  pool, 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  a  glen.  Recovering 
breath  by  repose,  it  again  dashes  along,  till, 
tired  of  uproar  and  mischief,  it  quits  all  that 
it  has  swept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of 
the  valley  strewed  with  the  rejected  waste. 
Now  quitting  its  retirement*  it  comes  abroad 
into  the  world,  journeying  with  more  prudence 
and  discretion  through  cultivated  fields,  yield- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  winding  round  that 
which  it  would  be  troublesome  to  overwhelm 
or  remove.  It  passes  through  the  populous 
cities,  and  all  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  tender- 
ing its  services  on  every  side,  and  becomes  the 
support  and  ornament  of  the  country.  In- 
creased by  numerous  alliances,  and  advanced 
in  its  course,  it  becomes  grave  and  stately  in 
its  motions,  loves  peace  and  quiet,  and  in  ma- 
jestic silence  rolls  on  its  mighty  waters  till  it 
IS  laid  to  rest  in  the  vast  abyss.' 

Many  large  rivers  have  their  origin  in  ele- 
vated mountains,  or  on  high  table-lands,  the 
height  and  direction  of  which  chiefiy  determine 
their  size  and  course.  For  information  on 
some  of  the  points  involved  in  this  subject, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  RrvBB 
Ststkms.  We  shall  in  this  place  confine  onr 
remarks  to  some  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  rivers,  such  as  periodical  inunda- 
tiont,  engtdfmentf  and  reappearance. 

The  periodical  inundaiione  of  rivers  depend 
on  great  falls  of  rain  in  mountainous  regions^ 
or  on  the  melting  of  snows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  source.  The  period  depends  on  the 
return  of  these  seasons  in  difierent  places. 
Within  the  tropics,  the  rainy  season  occurs 
usually  about  the  time  when  the  sun  passes  the 
meridian  towards  the  tropics;  and  continues 
until  his  return  to  the  same  place.  The  rise  of 
the  Orinoco  commences  in  May,  its  innndation 
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begins  in  June,  and  the  waters  return  to  their 
channel  in  September ;  from  which  time  they 
decrease  xmtil  April  of  the  succeeding  year. 
In  the  Lower  Mississippi,  whose  inundations 
begin  in  March  and  are  at  their  height  in  June, 
are  found  those  enormous  rafts  of  driftwood 
(formed  during  the  inxmdations),  which  some- 
times extend  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  one  mass, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  stream,  yet  having 
a  luxurious  vegetation  on  their  summits.  The 
great  rivers  of  Asia — ^the  Ganges,  the  Indus, 
the  Tigris,  and  Euphrates— luive  also  their 
periods  of  inundation,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  setting  in  of  the 
rains  on  the  mountains  in  which  they  originate. 
In  the  Qanges  the  waters  begin  to  increase  in 
April,  and  at  the  end  of  July  the  country,  for 
a  hundred  miles  along  its  banks,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  lake  interspersed  with  in- 
sulated villages  and  woods.  But  of  all  inun- 
dations, those  of  the  Nile  are  the  most  celebrated, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  find  anywhere  among 
terrestrial  objects  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature,  than  the 
periodical  rise  and  fall  of  this  mighty  river. 
We  know  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity  that 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been  the  same, 
with  respect  to  their  season  and  duration,  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  Indeed,  their 
certainty  regulates  the  public  revenue ;  for  when 
by  means  of  nilometers  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
waters  promise  an  unusually  prosperous  season, 
the  taxes  are  proportionally  increased.  Shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  June,  the  river 
begins  to  rise,  and  it  attains  its  greatest  height 
in  August.  At  Cairo  the  greatest  rise  is 
twenty-eight  feet ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  three  or  four  leagues, 
it  is  only  four  feet.  It  decreases  gradually  until 
the  following  May ;  and  as  soon  as  the  waters 
are  within  their  usual  channel,  the  soil, 
moistened  and  enriched  by  the  sediment  de- 
posited from  the  inundation,  is  diligently  culti- 
vated by  the  natives.  (Pliny,  Hist,  Sat.  lib. 
▼.  9.) 

The  subject  of  the  enguUfment  and  reappear- 
ance  of  certain  rivers  has  attracted  attention  in 
every  age.  In  some  cases  the  phenomenon  is 
accounted  for  by  the  spongy  nature  of  the  soil 
through  which  such  rivers  flow;  thus  the  Gua- 
diana,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Spain,  suddenly 
disappears  in  the  marshes  near  the  village  of 
Castillo  de  Gerrera,  and  after  pursuing  a  sub- 
terraneous course  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
bursts  again  into  day.  Limestone  districts  afibrd 
many  specimens  of  this  phenomenon ;  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  which  is  the  oocultation  of  the 
Rhone  near  the  gor^  called  the  Perte.  There  are 
also  some  curious  instances  in  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire.  But  no  country  surpasses  Greece 
in  the  number  of  its  subterranean  streams,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  are  often  clothed  in 
splendid  mythological  fictions  by  her  ancient 
bards.  The  waters  of  many  valleys  in  the 
Peloponnesus  have  no  other  outlets  than  ffp^Bpa^ 
or  chasms,  which  engulf  them ;  sudi  are  Uie 
outlets  of  the  valleys  of  Tegea,  Mantineia, 
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Stymphalns,  Peneins,  &c  A  familiarity  with 
such  phenomena,  and  a  poetical  temperament, 
readily  led  the  ancient  Greeks  to  conceive  still 
more  distant  secret  communications;  and  the 
imagination  which  peopled  every  grove,  and 
animated  every  stream  with  presiding  deities, 
could  easily  reconcile  itself  to  the  stoiy  of  the 
river  god  Alpheius,  who  was  said  to  pursue  his 
favourite  nymph  Arethusa  beneath  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  from  Greece  to  the  shores  of  Sicily. 
The  real  cause  of  the  apparent  mystery  rxmy 
always  be  found  in  the  rocks  over  or  among 
which  the  streani  passes.    ' 

SiTose  (Lat  rivus).  In  Zoology,  a  term 
signifying  that  the  surface  pf  an  animal  or  part 
is  marked  with  furrows  which  do  not  run  in  a 
parallel  direction,  and  are  rather  sinuate. 

Xixdollar  (a  corruption  of  Ger.  rdchsthaler, 
dollar  of  the  empire),  A  silver  coin  of  different 
values  in  diflerent  countries.     [Monbt.] 

Karelia  The  curve,  or  arch,  which  is  gene- 
rally cut  in  the  foot  of  some  square  sails,  from 
one  clew  to  the  other,  to  keep  the  foot  dear  of 
stir^s  and  ropes. 

KoACH  (A.-Sax.  hreoce).  A  fresh-water 
fish,  Cyprinus  rutUue  of  Linneus ;  Lettcisenu 
rutilue  of  Yarrell.  It  is  characterised  by  having 
twelve  reddish  rays  to  the  anal  fin,  and  the 
ventral  fins  very  obtuse.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
fresh  waters  of  £urope»  like  its  congener  the 
dace  {Leuciecus  atlme), 

aoadorBoadstacUL  A  place  of  anchorage 
distinguished  from  a  harbour  by  being  at  some 
distance  fh>m  the  shore.  A  good  roadstead  is 
one  protected  from  the  prevailing  winds^  and 
from  ocean  swells:  an  open  roadstead,  one 
without^  such  protection.  A  vessel  when  at 
anchor  is  termed  a  reader  or  roadettr,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  another  under  sail. 

aoad  Metal  or  Xoad  MEatertttL  The 
stone  used  for  paving  purposes.  In  places 
where  the  tra£Bo  is  only  moderately  great,  and 
funds  are  not  abundant*  it  is  usual  in  TCngUiMl 
to  make  what  are  called  macadamised  roads 
with  material  collected  from  the  adjacent  fields 
or  quarries.  In  the  large  cities,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  hardest  and  best 
material,  often  obtained  at  great  cost  from,  a 
distance. 

The  properties  required  by  a  good  road 
material  are  these:  (1)  hardness  with  tough- 
ness ;  (2)  inability  to  be  chemically  acted  on, 
or  decomposed,  or  disintegrated  by  weather; 
and  (8)  the  preservation  of  a  rough  surface 
during  wear.  Without  toughnees  the  haid«-Bt 
stones  become  easily  cracked,  broken  down, 
and  worn  into  powder  by  the  hoofr  of  honea 
and  the  wheels  of  carriages;  if  acted  on  by 
acids  or  weather,  they  are  soon  destroyed,  and 
if  they  wear  smooth  they  beoome  sli|^tery  and 
unfit  for  use. 

Certain  kinds  of  granite  best  combine  these 
properties,  and  the  syenite  of  Guernsey  is  tbe 
best  at  present  known.  It  is  a  flne-gmined 
uniform  material,  very  durable  and  ^ways 
rough.  Many  other  granites,  as  those  of 
Grooby,  are  used  with  advantage,  and  many 
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glitttftes  Quflt  for  road  metal  are  yet  yery 
tillable  for  Hags  and  kerbs.  There  are  some 
Tuieliee  of  quartzite  sufficiently  tough  to  serve 
as  falaable  rood  metal ;  of  these,  the  Ather- 
stone  ia  highly  spoken  of.  After  granites, 
greflostones  and  other  yolcanic  rocks  oome  in. 
They  are  often  as  hard,  but  rarely  so  tongh  or 
so  certain  to  present  a  rough  surface,  as  the 
best  syenitea. 

»o«da  (A.-Sax.  rade).  Pathways  foimed 
through  a  oonntiy,  by  which  passengeis  and 
commodiries  may  tzayei,  or  be  transported,  with 
mofn  or  leas  facili^  and  expedition,  from  one 
plaoe  to  another.  Koads  are  of  yarions  kinds, 
aeeovding  to  the  state  of  ciyilisation  and  wealth 
of  the  conntzy  throngh  which  they  are  con- 
structed, and  aoooiding  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  tnffie  to  be  carried  on  upon  thorn — ^from 
the  rade  paths  of  an  aboriginal  people,  carried 
in  diieet  lines  oyer  the  natnral  snHace  of  the 
eoaatry,  passable  only  by  foot  passengers  or 
paek-liaBses,  to  the  oomplaratiyely  perfect  mo- 
den  roikd,  esiried  on  an  artificial  causeway, 
and  lednced  to  a  nearly  leyel  surface  at  enor- 
BMMS  expense  by  means  of  yast  excayations, 
exteooye  embankments,  bridges,  yiaducts, 
toaaels,  and  other  expedients  8U|yp]ied  by  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  ciyil  engineer. 

AdvaaUaget  of  Boads. — ^There  is  no  expedient 
idaeh  more  powerfully  conduces  to  the  adyanoe- 
ment  of  a  people  in  ciyilisation,  or  to  the 
•eitension  of  tneir  prosperity  and  national 
wealthy  than  the  construction  of  good  roads, 
eoaaecdng  the  yarions  centres  of  commerce  and 
industry  about  which  they  may  have  collected 
themseiyes.  The  inyention  of  printing  and  of 
coined  money,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system 
of  wogfitM  and  measures,  would  seyendly  be 
iaeffeetttal,  or  would  produce  but  slender  re- 
salts,  if  the  interoommunication  of  the  men 
wiaose  feelings  and  ideas  are  expressed  in  print, 
aad  among  whom  money  is  made  to  circulate, 
and  whose  commeroe  is  stimulated  by  the  uni- 
fiirm  module  of  quantity  supplied  by  weights 
and  measures,  were  not  facilitated  by  Uie  means 
of  eoorevanee  supplied  by  roads.  Without 
roads,  indeed,  large  towns  or  cities  could  not 
eontiaae  to  exist  The  supply  of  population 
eoUeeted  in  such  places  with  the  yarious  ^ro- 
daeu  of  sgrienltore  necessary  to  their  physical 
eziateBoe,  could  not  be  maintained.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  the  rural  population 
aflbcdiog  that  sopply  be  benefited  by  a  return, 
ia  exchange^  of  tne  refinements  of  the  town, 
aad  the  yarious  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity 
obtained  bj  commerce  from  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

Bot  roads  are  not  less  necessary  for  the 
adfueement  of  agriculture  itself,  than  for  the 
doe  maintenance  of  the  neeessaxy  relations 
between  the  towns  and  the  oountiy.  Without 
the  skI  of  roads,  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply 
^^lom  aits  to  the  soil  by  which  increased  powers 
of  pndactioii  mre  given  to  it  Without  roads, 
^  vmrioos  kinds  of  manure,  by  which  the 
Scientific  farmer  knows  how  to  raise  au^ented 
CtoiM,  eodd  not  be  transported  to  his  fields 
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,  from  the  place,  often  distant  and  difficult  of 
I  access,  where  such  manures  are  found.  Boads 
may  then,  in  fiict,  be  considered  as  a  system  of 
;  veins  and  arteries,  by  which  all  the  principles 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  are  kept  in  circulation. 

History  of  Boads, — ^The  importance  of  roads 
to  the  wel£ire  of  nations  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  senate  of  Athens,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Thebans,  and 
other  states  of  Greece,  bestowed  much  care 
upon  them ;  but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  first  great  advances  in  the  art  of  intercom- 
munication by  roads  were  due  to  a  people 
essentially  commercial.  The  invention  of  paved 
roads  is  traced  to  the  Carthaginians.  Home, 
ever  awake  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  firom 
conquered  people,  followed  in  the  steps  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  vastly  extended  and  im- 
proved their  processes  in  the  construction  of 
roads. 

The  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  the  Via 
Flaminia  were  the  first  great  monuments  of  the 
Roman  people  in  this  department  of  art  Under 
Julius  Csesar,  the  capital  of  the  empire  was 
made  to  communicate  with  all  the  chief  towns 
by  payed  roads ;  and  during  the  last  African 
war,  a  road  of  this  kind  was  constructed  from 
Spain  through  Gaul  to  the  Alps.  After  this, 
these  great  lines  of  communication  were  ex- 
tended through  Savoy,  Dauphin^,  and  Provence ; 
through  Germany,  and  every  part  of  Spain; 
through  G«ul,  and  even  to  Constantinople; 
through  Asia,  Hungary,  Macedonia,  and  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Neither  did  the  inter* 
position  of  seas  obstruct  the  labour  or  daunt  the 
enterprise  of  this  great  people.  The  lines  of 
communication  thus  constructed  to  the  shores 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  were  continued 
at  corresponding  points  of  the  neighbouring 
islands  and  continents.  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia^  England,  Africa,  and  Asia,  were  accord- 
ingly intersected  and  penetrated  by  roads, 
forming  the  continuation  of  the  great  European 
lines.  These  gigantic  works  were  not  mere 
paths  prepared  for  the  action  of  the  feet  of 
horses  and  the  wheels  of  carriages,  formed 
upon  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
were  constructed  on  principles  in  some  respects 
as  efficient  as  those  which  modem  engineering 
has  supplied ;  forests  were  opened,  mountains 
excavated,  bills  lowered,  valleys  filled  up, 
chasms  and  rivers  bestridden  by  bridges,  and 
marzihcs  drained,  to  an  extent  which  would  bear 
no  mean  comparison  with  the  result  of  great 
engineering  enterprises  in  recent  times. 

In  India  and  other  countries  of  the  East^ 
roads  were  formed  at  an  early  period;  and 
well-formed  roads,  with  a  milestone  at  the 
end  of  every  koss,  as  the  native  mile  is 
called,  were  constructed  by  the  Moguls.  Sm^ 
roads  connected  Agra  with  Lahore,  and  Labors 
with  Cashmere.  But  after  the  death  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  these  roads  fell  into  decay,  and  good 
roads  have  since  been  constructed  only  by 
the  British,  who  have  carried  an  excellent 
metalled  road,  called  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad* 
V  2 
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from  Calcutta  to  Peshainir,  on  the  borders  of  and  returning.  The  road,  for  a  conaiderabte 
Afighanistan.  The  metalling  of  these  Indian  extent,  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  district  called 
roads  is  for  the  most  part  of  kunker — a  cal-  Gala  Water;  the  bed  of  the  stream,  -when  not 
careons  nodule  deposited  by  the  eyaporation  of  flooded,  being  the  tract  chosen,  as  the  most  lerel 
the  waters  of  the  rivers,  and  found  widely   and  easiest  to  travel  in. 

throughout  the  soil.  The  kunker  is  wetted,  I  Nor  were  the  means  of  travelling  between 
and  is  pounded  down  by  beaters  into  a  crust  large  towns  much  better.  In  1678,  a  contract 
of  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  thick,  and  it  was  made  to  establish  a  coach  between  Edin- 
forms  a  smooth  and  excellent  road.  In  some  burgh  and  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  forty-four 
localities  the  kunker  is  impregnated  with  iron,  miles.  This  coach  was  to  be  drawn  by  six 
and  the  surface  of  the  road  in  those  places  horses,  and  the  journey  between  the  places,  to 
becomes  like  an  iron  plate.  j  and  from,  was  engaged  to  be  completed  in  six 

English  Roads. — The  first  roads  of  artificial  days;  even  so  recently  as  the  year  1750,  the 
construction  in  England,  if  not  formed  by  the  stage  coach  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  took 
Bomans,  were  at  least  greatly  improved  by  a  day  and  a  half  to  make  the  journey ;  and  in 
their  labour  while  it  was  a  Koman  province. '  the  year  1763,  there  was  but  one  stage  coach 
A  grand  trunk  road  was  carried  through  the  between  Edinburgh  and  London,  which  started 
country  north  and  south,  and  another  nearly  '  once  a  month  from  each  place,  and  took  a  fort- 
at  right  angles  to  it  east  and  west.  These  night  to  perform  the  journey, 
main  lines  were  supplied  with  branches,  ex-  j  It  happens  that  the  line  of  road  now  occupied 
tendins  in  every  direction  which  the  conquerors  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  and 
found  it  expedient  to  render  accessible  to  their ,  its  branches,  and  travelled  daily  by  thousands 
arms.  The  road  called  Watling  Street  led  of  passengers,  at  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles 
from  the  southern  shore  of  Kent,  by  Butupiee  an  hour,  including  stoppages,  was,  in  the  year 
(Hichborough)  and  London,  through  St.  Albans 


and  Stony  Stratford  to  Caernarvon  (Segontium). 
Ikenild,  or  Rikenild  Street,  extended  from 
T^emouth,  through  York,  Derby,  and  Bir- 
mingham, to  St  Da^Hd's.  The  Innin  Street 
led  from  the  latter  place  to  Southampton ;  the 
Foss  Way  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  or  per- 
haps, more  correctly,  only  to  Lincoln.  (Lap- 
penberg,  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings,  i.  61.) 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  legions, 
the  existing  roads  seem  to  have  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  while  new  roads  were  not 
constructed.  For  many  centuries,  such  inter- 
course as  was  maintained  between  the  various 
parts  of  this  country  took  place  almost  exclu- 
sively by  rude  paths,  capable  of  being  passed 


1770,  travelled  over  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
who  has  left  us  in  his  Tour  the  following 
account  of  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  time : 
'  I  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  language 
terms  sufficiently  expressive  to  describe  tins 
infernal  road.  Let  me  most  seriously  caution 
all  travellers,  who  may  accidentally  propose  to 
travel  this  terrible  country,  to  avoid  it  as  they 
would  the  devil;  for  a  thousand  to  one  they 
break  their  necks,  or  their  limbs,  by  oTer- 
throws  or  breakings-down.  They  wUl  her© 
meet  with  ruts,  which  I  actually  measured  four 
feet  deep,  and  floating  with  mud  only  fitim  a 
wet  summer.  What,  therefore,  must  it  be  after 
a  winter?  The  only  mending  it  receives  is 
tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  jolting  a  carriage  in  the 
on  foot, 'or  at  best  by  horses,  carried  over  the '  most  intolerable  manner.    These  are  notmerelj 


natural  surface  of  the  ground  in  straight  direc- 
tions from  place  to  place.  It  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Charles  it.  that  any  attempt  was 
made  by  the  legislature  to  improve  the  roads 
of  the  country.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  the  first  turnpike-road 
was  established  by  law.  It  passed  through 
Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hunting- 
donshire. It  was  not,  however,  till  about  a 
century  from  the  present  time,  that  any  ^;reat 
or  effectual  attempts  were  made  to  estabhsh  a 
qrstem  of  good  roads  through  the  country. 
^nU  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  most 
of  the  goods  were  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
in  SooUand  on  pack-horses.  Oatmeal,  coals, 
turf,  and  even  straw  and  hay,  were  conveyed 
in  this  way ;  but  in  carrying  goods  between 
distant  places  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a 
cart,  as  all  that  a  horse  could  carry  on  his  back 
was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  long 
journey.  The  timo  usually  required  by  the 
carriers  to  perform  their  journeys  seems  now 
almost  incredible :  the  common  carrier  between 
Selkirkand  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight 
miles,  spent  a  fortnight  in  his  journey,  going 
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opinions,  but  facts ;  for  I  actually  passed  three 
carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles  of 
execrable  memory.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  instances 
of  important  roads,  constructed  under  special 
Acts  of  Parliament,   the  roads   of   England 
have  not  been  constructed  on  any  scientific 
principle,  and  are,  in  most  cases,  nearly  coin> 
cident  with  the  foot  and  horse  paths  adopted 
by    the   early   inhabitants    of    the  country. 
Those  rude  paths,  having  been  formed  at  an 
early  period,  were  gradually  improved,  so  as 
to    be    capable  of   being  travelled  over    by 
wheel  carriages.    The  natural  surfiue  of  the 
ground  was  in  time  covered  with  an  artificial 
coating  of  gravel  or  stones ;   hills  too  Bt«>ep 
to  be  surmounted  by  carriages  were  either 
levelled,  and  the  material  obtained  from  their 
excavation  thrown  into  the  vsUeys,  or  the  roads 
were  carried  round  them;  at  a  later  period 
fences  were  added ;  and  thus,  by  slow  degrees, 
the  old  horse  path  grew  into  the  modem  road! 
How  far  removed  firom  a  truly  good  and  scien- 
tific line  of  communication  such  a  road  must  be, 
will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  considerB  what 
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file  principles  ought  to  be  on  which  a  road 
iboQid  be  laid  down  and  constracted. 

The  Art  of  Road-inakhtg, — ^When  it  is  -oto- 
poeed  to  constnict  a  line  of  road  pjitending 
Mtveen  two  places,  the  engineer  upon  whom 
nich  a  doty  devolres  first  inakes  himself  well 
aeqnainted  with  the  surface  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  two  places,  so  as  to  obtain 
aa  aoqnaiiitance  with  the  face  of  the  country, 
Bom«wfaat  approaching  to  that  which  would  be 
8ii{^lied  by  a  superficial  model  of  it,  which 
voiud  exhibit  all  its  inequalities  and  undulations 
of  nrface.  He  must  then  select  what  he  con- 
liden,  all  cireumstaaces  being  taken  into  ac- 
eoaet^  the  best  general  route  for  the  proposed 
road.  Bnty  before  laying  it  out  with  ac- 
eniacj,  it  ia  necessary  to  make  an  instrumental 
anrrey  of  the  country  along  the  route  thus 
•elected ;  taking  the  levels  from  point  to  point 
throogbout  the  whole  distance,  and  making 
borinss  in  all  places  where  excavations  are  re- 
quirea,  to  determine  the  strata  through  which 
meh  cattings  are  to  be  carried,  and  the  requisite 
indinationa  of  the  slopes  or  slanting  sides,  as 
well  of  the  cuttings  as  of  the  embankments  to 
be  fonned  by  the  material  thus  obtained.  It 
is  alao  requisite,  in  the  selection  of  the  route 
§at  the  proposed  road,  to  have  regard  to  the 
■apply  of  materials,  not  only  for  first  con- 
atmetiiig  it,  but  for  maintaining  it  in  repair. 
Tfana,  the  position  of  gravel  pits  and  quarries 
ha  tlM  neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  hue,  and 
the  modes  of  access  to  them,  should  be  well 
ascertained.  The  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation should  be  reduced  to  a  plan  and  section ; 
the  plan  of  the  road  being  on  a  scale  not  less 
than  66  yards  to  an  inch,  and  the  section  not 
leas  than  30  feet  to  an  inch. 

The  loss  of  tractive  power,  and  the  danger  to 
travellers  produced  by  steep  acclivities,  render 
it  especially  necessary  that  a  proper  limitation 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  inclinations  or 
acclivities  on  every  line  of  road  on  which  much 
tTafile  is  carried  on.  As,  however,  this  re- 
duction of  hills  in  a  country  where  much  in- 
equality of  surface  exists  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  outlay  of  capita!*  the  engineer  will 
have  to  balance  the  cost  of  constructing  a  road 
haling  the  best  possible  inclinations  against 
the  arantsges  to  be  obtained  in  the  permanent 
voriLing  of  Uie  road ;  and  if  the  expected  traffic 
be  not  sndi  as  to  vield  adrantsges  proportionate 
to  the  capital  absorbed,  greater  rates  of  indi- 
BaUos  must  be  allowed  to  the  hills,  with  a  view 
to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  works,  and  to 
render  the  expense  of  constructing  the  road 
proportionate  to  the  traffic  expected  upon  it. 

The  exact  course  of  the  road  and  the  degree 
of^  its  acclivities  beiuff  determined,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  formation  of  its 
surface.  The  qualities  which  ought  to  be  im- 
parted to  it  are  twofold—first,  it  should  be 
■nkooth ;  srcondly,  it  should  be  hard :  and  the 
goodness  of  the  road  will  be  exactly  in  the  jvo- 
portioo  of  the  degree  in  which  these  quahties 
^ua  be  imparted  to  it^  and  permanently  main- 
taiiafd  upon  it  An  error  prevailed  among 
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road  engineers  until  a  very  recent  period.  It 
was  considered  that  smoothness  of  surface 
alone  was  sufficient  for  tlie  perfection  of  a  road ; 
and  that,  providing  it  could  be  made  sufficiently 
durable,  it  was  unimportant  how  soft  or  yield- 
ing the  coating  of  the  road  might  be.  This 
error,  into  which,  among  others,  Macadam 
himself  fell,  was  based  upon  a  neglect  of  one  of 
the  most  important  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  construction  of  a  road.  The 
main  object  to  be  attained  by  all  roads  is  the 
diminution  of  the  resistance  which  a  carriage 
opposes  to  the  tractive  power.  Other  things 
being  the  same,  it  was  sufficiently  apparent 
that  this  resistance  would  be  diminished  by  in- 
creasing the  smoothness  of  the  road  surface. 
But  roughness  or  unerenness  of  surface  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  resistance  to  the  tractive 
power.  If  two  roads  have  their  surfaces  equally 
smooth  and  even,  but  one  is  soft  and  elastic,  so 
as  to  yield  under  the  pressure  of  the  wheel, 
recovering  its  form  as  the  wheel  advances,  and 
the  other  is  hard  and  unyielding,  the  resistance 
to  the  tractive  power  will  be  greater  on  the  soft 
and  ^nelding  road  than  on  the  hard  and  un- 
yielding road;  and  this  augmentation  of  re- 
sistance will  be  in  proportion  to  the  softness 
of  the  surface.  That  this  must  be  the  case, 
admits  of  immediate  demonstration  on  me- 
chanical and  mathematical  principles;  but» 
without  resorting  to  these,  it  must  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  results  of  the  most 
common  experience.  A  surface  of  velvet  may 
be  as  smooth  and  even  as  a  surface  of  ice;  but 
if  an  ivory  ball  be  rolled  on  the  latter,  it  will 
continue  its  motion  much  longer  than  on  the 
former.  In  fact,  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  in 
passing  along  a  soft  road  sink  into  its  surface, 
as  the  ball  would  sink  into  the  pile  of  the 
velvet ;  and  even  if,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity, 
the  surface  of  the  road,  like  that  of  the  velvet, 
recovered  its  smoothness  after  the  pressure 
has  been  removed  from  it,  still  a  resistance 
would  be  offered  to  the  drawing  or  impelling 
power,  which  would  not  be  produced  by  a  hard 
and  unyielding  surface  equally  smooth. 

MaeadamuaHon. — ^This  process,  which  has 
received  its  name  from.  Macadam,  to  whose 
labours  the  improvement  of  the  roads  of  Eng- 
land within  the  last  half-century  owes  so  much, 
consists  in  forming  the  road  crust  of  stones, 
broken  with  a  hammer  into  angular  pieces  of  a 
small  and  uniform  size.  This  method,  however, 
is  one  which  was  long  practised  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  When  the  stones  of  which  the  road 
crust  is  to  be  formed  are  broken  to  the  proper 
magnitude  and  form,  they  are  npread  over  the 
surface  of  the  road  in  a  layer  of  3  or  4  inches 
thick.  After  this  has  been  consolidated  by 
carriages  working  upon  it  or  by  rollers,  another 
layer  of  broken  stones  of  equal  depth  is  laid 
upon  it;  it  is  consolidated  in  like  manner;  and 
thus  one  layer  is  laid  over  another  until  an 
artificial  crust  is  formed  of  broken  stones  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  give  the  requisite  strengUi 
to  the  road. 

A  coating  or  road  crust  thus  formed  might 
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be  coDstnicted  on  any  substratnm  whataoever, 
and  a  smooth  and  apparently  good  road  wonld 
be  obtained.-  It  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Macadam 
to  disregard  the  nature  of  the  snbstratum ;  and 
he  maintained  that  if  it  was  not  such  a.  bog  as 
would  not  allow  a  man  to  walk  oyer  it  he  woold 
even  prefer  it  to  a  hard  bottom. 

Tdford^9  System, — ^Xhe  improvement  in  load- 
making  whi(£  consisted  in  a  due  attention  to 
the  substratum  or  foxmdation  of  the  road,  so  as 
to  give  increased  facility  to  the  tractive  power 
by  rendering  its  surface  hard  and  unyielding, 
is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Telford.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  method  of  constructing 
such  a  road  practised  by  that  eminent  engineer. 

Upon  the  level  bed  prepared  for  the  road 
materials,  a  bottom  course  or  layer  of  stones  is 
to  be  set  by  hand,  in  form  of  a  dose  firm  pave- 
ment The  stones  set  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
should  be  7  inches  in  depth;  at  9  feet  from  the 
centre  the  depth  should  be  d  inches;  at  12 feet, 
4  inches ;  and  at  15  feet,  3  inches ;  the  entire 
width  of  the  road  being  30  feet.  These  stones 
are  to  be  set  on  their  broadest  edges  lengthwise 
across  the  road,  and  the  breadth  of  the  upper 
edge  should  not  exceed  4  inches.  AH  the 
irregularities  of  the  upper  part  of  this  pavement 
are  to  be  broken  off  by  hammers,  and  all  the 
interstices  to  be  filled  with  stone  chips  firmly 
wedged  or  packed  by  hand  with  a  light  hammer; 
so  that  when  the  pavement  is  finished,  its  cross 
section  shall  have  a  convexity  of  surface  of 
about  4  inches  in  the  centre  above  the  extreme 
edges :  18  feet  in  the  centre  of  this  pavement 
are  to  be  coated  with  a  layer  of  hai^  broken 
stones,  6  inches  deep;  of  these  6  inches,  4  must 
be  first  put  on  and  worked  down  by  carriages 
and  horses  in  the  ordinaiy  traffic  of  the  road, 
care  being  taken  constantly  to  rake  in  the  ruts 
until  the  surface  has  become  firm  and  the  crust 
consolidated.  After  this,  the  remaining  2  inches 
of  stone  may  be  put  on.  The  whole  of  this  stone, 
forming  6  inches  of  crust,  is  to  consist  of  pieces 
broken  as  nearly  as  is  practicable  into  a  cubical 
form,  and  of  such  a  magnitude  that  they  can 
pass  through  a  ring  of  2^  inches  internal  dia- 
meter. The  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
18  feet  are  to  be  coated  with  broken  stone  or 
well  cleansed  strong  gravel  up  to  the  level  of 
the  footpath  or  other  boundary  of  the  road,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  convexitv  of  the  road  6 
inches  in  the  middle  above  the  level  of  the 
edges;  and  the  whole  of  the  materials  thus 
formed  and  consolidated  should  be  covered  with 
a  coating  li  inch  deep  of  good  gravel  free  from 
clay  or  eartn. 

Such  was  the  method  practised  by  Mr.  Telford 
in  the  construction  of  great  main  roads,  such 
as  that  between  Holyhead  and  Shrewsbury. 
In  the  streets  of  towns,  and  other  places  where 
roads  have  to  bear  a  still  heavier  traffic,  such 
a  road  as  that  above  described  is  found  to  be 
subject  to  a  superficial  wear,  so  rapid  as  to  pro- 
duce an  intolerable  quantity  of  dust  in  siimmer 
and  of  mud  in  winter.  In  suoh  places  recourse 
has  been  generally  had  to  pavement.  The  first 
object  to  be  secured  for  a  durable  pavement,  as 
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well  as  in  other  road*,  is  to  ■eeore  ft  good 
foundation.  The  best  method  is  to  hiy  a 
foundation  of  concrete,  the  bed  of  which  should 
be  formed  with  a  convexity  sloping  to  each  side 
by  a  fall  of  about  1  in  60.  On  thu  foundation, 
when  sufficiently  consolidated,  a  pavement 
formed  of  blocks  of  stone  is  laid,  the  blocks 
being  10  inches  in  depth,  from  10  to  16  inches 
in  length,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  in  width. 
Such  is  the  structure  which  is  requisite  for  the 
streets  which  are  the  main  thoroughfares  of  a 
great  ci^ ;  a  pavement  with  less  strength  of 
i  foundation,  and  formed  of  smaller  blocks  of 
stone,  being  used  for  the  streets  of  less  inter- 
course. 

The  many  inconveniences  produced  in  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  London,  by  the  rapid 
wear  of  every  kind  of  pavement  hitherto 
adopted,  by  the  suspension  of  inteicoune 
during  the  frequent  repairs,  by  the  dust  in 
summer  and  the  mud  m  winter  produced  bj 
a  surface  of  broken  stones,  and  the  intoler- 
able noise  caused  by  every  species  of  stone 
pavement,  led  to  much  enquiry  as  to  the 
possibility  of  constructing  some  zoad  with 
sufficient  strength  and  durability,  and  pre- 
senting a  surface  which,  while  it  would  be 
free  from  the  noise  of  a  stone  pavement^ 
would  not  be  attended  with  the  inconvenience 
of  dust  and  mud  produced  by  a  surfiaoe  of 
broken  stone.  This  problem  was  supposed 
to  be  in  a  great  degree  solved  by  the  adoption 
of  a  pavement  of  wood.  A  short  piece  of 
Oxford  Street  was  thus  paved  in  the  beginning 
of  1839.  After  a  trial  of  several  months,  the 
same  pavement  was  extended  nearly  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  that  street ;  and  this 
method  was  adopted  in  several  other  thorough- 
fares of  London.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany  and. in  Kussia  such  pavements  have 
been  long  in  use;  and  some  of  the  main 
streets  of  Petersburg  and  Vienna  have  long 
been  pared  in  this  manner.  Various  methods 
were  adopted  for  laying  the  wood  pavements 
of  London;  but  though  every  process  that 
ingenuity  could  devise  was  attempted,  none  of 
them  have  been  found  to  enable  it  to  withstand 
the  heavy  traffic  to  which  it  was  then  sulgected, 
and  for  such  purposes  wood  pavement  has  been 
discarded.  More  recently  iron  pavement,  con- 
sisting of  perforated  plates  or  plates  with 
prominent  projections  for  the  horses'  feet,  have 
been  tried  with  very  moderate  success,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  the  best  paving  material  is 
undoubtedly  granite.  Much  mi^t  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  our  pavements  if  sub- 
ways were  carried  through  all  our  streets,  in 
which  the  gas  and  water  companies  might  be 
compelled  to  lay  their  pipes ;  if  vehicles  were 
divided  into  low  speed  and  high  speed,  each 
with  its  proper  track ;  and  if  some  unifozmify 
of  breadth  in  each  class  of  vehicle  were 
enforced.  It  would  then  become  practicable 
to  lay  down  plate  tramways  of  iron,  on  whiqh^ 
the  wheels  would  travel  with  a  diminished 
traction  and  a  diminished  noise^  while  the 
middle  portion  of  such  way,  on  which  the 
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hones'  feet  acted,  oould  be  laid  with  granite 
paTement  as  at  preaent.  It  vill,  however,  be 
impossible  much  lon^r  to  accommodate  the 
tn^c  of  London  without  the  construction 
oTerhead  of  two  tiers  of  railway  streeta,  cross- 
ing one  another  at  difierent  levels. 

For  further  details  on  the  subject  of  roads 
genenlly,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  Henry  I 
Fkmell^B  T^mtise  on  Beads.    See  also  the 
Bwydcpidie,  article  *Chemin;'  Beigier,  HU- \ 
Mredet  Grands  Cktmins  de  V Empire  Bomain ; . 
JMnaks  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies ;  Anderson's  ! 
C&mmtrcs  \  M'Culloch's  *  Treatise  on  Commerce,'  | 
lAbrary  of  Useful  Knawledffe ;  Mr.  Telford's 
Reports,  \ 

Boostliir.  In  Chemical  Metallur^,  the 
protracted  application  of  heat  to  metallic  ores, 
below  their  fusbg  points.  It  is  generally  re- 
mt4d  to  to  expel  volatile  matters,  especially 
solphnr,  arsenic,  carbonic  add,  water,  &c,  and 
is  generally  performed  in  a  current  of  air,  so : 
as  to  effect  simultaneous  oxidation. 

■ob.    A  term  of  Arabic  origin,  applied  by 
old  pharmaceutical  and  modem  French  writers  ' 
to  thin  extracts  or  inspissated  juices. 

Bobbery  (Ger.  rauben,  Lat  rapio,  to  rob). 
In  Law,  a  felonious  taking  of  money  or  goods  , 
of  any  value  from  the  person  of  another,  or  in  [ 
his  presence^  a^insthis  will,  by  violence  or  by  | 
putting  him  in.  fear :  and  this,  whether  the  fear 
be  of  mjury  to  the  person's  property  or  cha- 
ncter.    But  it  is  necessary  that  the  fear  be  of 
immediate  iniuiy,  not  of  some  future  injurious 
results ;  and  then  the  monev  must,  generally 
speakuig,  be  taken  immediately  upon  die  threat  | 
made,  and  not  afterwards  given  from  fear  of  j 
consequences.    But  the  extortion  of  money  by 
threat  to  accuse  of  an  infamous  crime  was  made 
robbery  by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  29.    The  law  on 
the  subject  is  now  collected  in  the    recent 
sUtutes  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  44,  c  96.    Bobbery, 
if  accompanied  by  wounding,  was  a  capital 
felony  until  the  passing  of  the  last-mentioned 
statute,  but  is  not  now  in  any  case  punishable 
by  death. 
Boberwal's  Balaaoe.    [Balancb  of  Bo- 

BKEVIL.] 

BobMy  Magrfir  of  tbe.  An  officer  in  the 
n^  household.    [Household.] 

Boblnia  (after  Jean  Bobm,  a  French 
botanist).  A  genus  ofZ^^mtTtostf,  restricted  to 
a  few  Korth  American  trees  and  shrubs,  com- 
monly called  Acacias  in  this  country.  Some,  as 
R.  kUptda^  are  ornamental  flowering  shrubs ; 
but  the  most  important  is  i?.  Pseud-Acacia,  the 
Locustrtree  or  False  Acacia,  which  grows  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  hish,  and  yields  a  hard 
timber,  much  employed  in  the  United  States 
for  po^,  pales^  and  similar  purposes,  and  also 
fay  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers,  and  to  a 
more  fimited  extent  by  shipwrights.  It  is, 
however,  seldom  of  sufficient  size  to  affi>rd 
planks  suitable  for  shipbuilding,  its  principal 
use  bang  for  the  manufacture  of  treenails,  for 
which  it  is  admirably  adapted ;  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  these  locust  treenails  are  ex- 
ported to  this  and  other  European  countries.  It 
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is  also  cultivated  in  the  South  of  France,  for 
vine-props.  The  timber  is  of  a  yellowish  colour^ 
more  or  less  tinged  with  reddish-brown  in  the 
centre.  The  roots  have  the  taste  and  smell  of 
liquorice,  but  are  a  dangerous  poison,  and  acci- 
dents have  occurred  from  their  being  mistaken 
for  liquorice-roots. 

Soo  or  Snkli*  A  monstrous  bird  of  Ara- 
bian mythology,  of  the  same  fabulous  species 
with  the  simurg  of  the  Persians.  In  the  notes 
to  vol.  iii.  of  Mr.  Lane's  edition  of  the  Arabian 
Niffhts'  Entertainments  are  some  curious  extracts 
from  writers  of  old  voyages,  designed  to  show 
that  the  tale  was  ibunded  on  the  wonderful 
accounts  of  travellers,  and  that  even  Sinbad's 
well-known  adventure,  when  his  crew  broke 
the  roc's  egg,  and  were  attacked  in  consequence 
by  the  enraged  pair  of  birds,  is  borrowea  from 
the  serious  narration  of  Ibn-el-Wardee.  The 
roc  is  also  described  by  Marco  Polo.  (Mars- 
den's  transl.  p.  707.)  In  a  drawing  from  an 
illuminated  Persian  MS.,  which  Mr.  Lane  has 
copied,  the  roc,  or  rather  simurg,  which  is 
represented  as  carrying  off  three  elephants 
in  its  beak  and  claws,  is  something  like  a 
cock,  with  eagle's  wings  and  an  extravagant 
tail.  The  simurg  is  a  creature  of  Persian 
mythology :  it  is  the  phcenix  of  Oriental  fiible, 
one  only  living  at  a  time,  and  is  said  to  attain 
the  age  of  1,700  years.  (See  the  notes  to 
Southey's  Thalaba.) 

Xoeoell««    [Obchklla  Wbed.] 

SiMoelllo  Aoid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  RocceUa  tinctoria, 

Xootae  Alnm.  Alum  deprived  of  part  of 
its  water  of  crystallisation  by  heat.  The  term 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  so-called 
Roman  Alum^  made  from  the  alum  ore  of 
the  Solfaterra,  near  Naples. 

XotiheUe  Salt.  The  tartrate  of  soda  and 
potassa.  It  is  a  double  salt,  composed  of  2 
atoms  of  tartaric  acid,  1  of  potassa,  and  1  of 
soda.  Its  crystals,  which  are  lai^e  and  well- 
defined  prisms,  often  presenting  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  sides,  include  8  atoms  of  water. 

Xoobet  (Fr. ;  Ital.  rochetto).  A  linen  gar- 
ment worn  by  bishops  under  the  chimere. 
It  was  the  ordinary  dress  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  the  word  itself  cannot  apparently 
be  traced  back  beyond  the  thirteenth  century. 
(Hook,  Church  Dictionary.) 

XoolL  Butter.    [PBrnzoLBUK.] 

Hoek  Cork.  A  variety  of  Asbestos. 
[MouirrAiN  Coax.] 

S€>ok  Crystal.  A  common  Mineralogical 
term  applied  to  transparent  crystallised  siHca : 
it  is  also  called  Quarts,  Fine  specimens  in 
this  country  are  found  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, at  GUfton,  Gloucestershire  {Bristol  Dia- 
monds) ;  in  Cumberland ;  near  Cairngorm ; 
at  the  Moume  mountains  of  Ireland  {Irish 
Diamonds),  and  at  flnglen  mountain,  dose 
to  Dnngiven.    [Caibngobx  ;  DuNOivsir  Cbts- 

TAL8.] 

Sock  Xeatber.    [Mottntatk  Lbathkb.] 
Sock  Marrow.    [Lffeohasob.] 
Sock  Oil.    [Petbolbux  ;  Sbkeca  Oil.] 
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Book  Salt.  Common  aalt  or  chloride  of '  ulructare  thus  indneed  is  eaUed  ameretionary. 
oodiom,  composed  of  60'4  per  cent,  of  chlorine  Manj  varieties  of  limestone,  nodoles  of  car- 
and  39*6  sodiam.  It  ooeors  in  cnbical  oystals,  I  bonate  of  iron  in  the  coal  measures,  and  the 
and  in  large  beds  and  masses,  in  the  waters !  cnrions  ooncretions  in  daj  called  Sdtika, 


of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  those  of  certain 
springs  and  lakes.  The  geological  position 
of  Rock  Salt  is  toit  Tarions,  but  the  great 
Britidi  deposits  of  this  snbstance  in  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire  are  found  in  the  New 
Red  Sandstone.  The  principal  salt-woiks  in 
England  are  at  Northwich,  IGddlewich,  and 
Nantwich  in  Cheshire ;  at  Droitwich  in  StaiflRird- 


are  of  this  kind. 

Cuneretiooaiy  stmctnre  tencUng  to  piodiwe 
spheroidal  masses,  when  carried  to  each  an 
extent  that  the  whole  rock  is  subject  to  it, 
becomes  prigmatie.  It  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  columnar  basalt  of  Fmgal's  Cave  and  Stafik 
[BAaAi.T.1  I^ismatic  structure  extends  into 
almost  all  hard  rocks,  producing  the  tendency 


shire ;  Stdce  Prior,  Wocoestershire ;  in  Durham ; '  to  split  in  certain  directions  rather  than  others. 

and  in  Ireland  at  Carrickfergus  near  Belfast       Granite  especially  shows  it ;  but  limestoDes, 
~    ~         The   common    name    of  |  when  crystalline,  are  not  less  affected. 

£afiitinatefs^<tfterfincludesSTHA'iTFiCATi05, 
Clkayagb,  and  Fouatton,  each  of  whidi  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

Porphyritie  structure  is  that  of  enrsUiIs 
embedded  in  a  base,  and  is  also  noticed  m  the 
articles  on  Grakitb  and  Porfhtbt. 

Soekflt  (Oer.  rackete,  ItaL  raggetto,  iiom 
Lat.  radius,  a  ray).  In  ArtiUezy,  a  cylindrical 
case  of  paper  or  metal,  containing  inflammable 
composition.  To  one  end  of  the  ease  is  at- 
tached a  head  usually  conical  or  cylindro- 
conoidal ;  the  other  end  is  closed,  bat  has 
one  or  more  yents  for  the  escape  of  the  gas 
from  the  ignited  composition.  A  conical  cavity 
is  left  in  the  rocket^  its  base  coinciding  irith 
that  of  the  rocket;  by  this  means  a  larg(> 
surface  of  composition  is  ignited  at  once,  and 
so  great  a  quantity  of  gas  is  generated  that 
it  cannot  escape  from  the  yent  as  quickly 
as  formed,  and  therefore  it  exerts  a  pressnn 
in  every  direction  inside  the  rocket  The 
pressures  on  the  sides  balance  each  other, 
but  that  on  the  head  is  greater  than  that 
on  the  base,  from  the  escape  of  gas  through 
the  yents.  This  excess  of  pressure  imparts 
motion  to  the  rocket  in  the  direction  of  the 
head,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the  com- 
position is  all  consumed.  A  stick  or  long  rod 
is  attached  to  the  rocket,  to  counteract,  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  it,  any  tendency 
to  rotation  round  the  shorter  axis. 

The  war  rockets  atpresont  in  our  service 
were  invented  by  Sir  William  Congreve ;  their 
heads  contain  powder,  and  can  be  made  to 
act  as  shells.  They  are  fired  from  tnbes 
raised  above  the  ground.  Signal  rockets  con- 
tain star  composition  in  their  heads,  and  art 
fired  rertically. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any 
accuracy  of  fire  with  Congreve  rockets,  and  so 
they  can  be  used  only  against  objects  covering 
much  ground.  Mr.  Hale  has  introduced  a 
rocket,  giving  much  greater  accuracy  of  fire, 
to  which  a  rotation  round  its  longer  axis 
is  communicated  by  the  action  of  the  gas 
issuing  from  the  vents  on  flanges  outside  them. 
Rockets  have  been  defined  as  '  ammunition 
without  ordnance,  the  soul  of  artillery  without 
the  body.*  They  were  probably  used  in  China 
long  before  ffunpowder  was  employed  to  pro- 
pel shot;  and  we  find  them  in  Italy  in  1397, 
under  the  name  of  rochetia. 


certain  Univalves,  characterised  by  the  long 
straight  canal  which  terminates  the  mouth  <rf 
their  shells.    [Mubbx.] 

Xook  Soay.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aln- 
inina  resembling  Bole^  and  used  for  crayons 
and  for  washing  doth.  It  is  found  in  basalt 
in  Skye,  and  in  greenish-grey  or  brown  mo- 
dules in  the  trap  rocks  of  Antrim. 

SoolL  ^B^ood.  The  common  name  for 
ligniform  Asbestos.  It  is  chiefly  found  at 
Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol. 

Xooka  (Fr.  roc,  roche,  Ital.  rooca).  All 
taiineral  masses  underlying  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil of  any  part  of  the  earth  are  designated 
by  the  geologist  rock$.  The  term  has  long 
been  in  use^  and  is  convenient. 

Bocks  are  either  fossiliferous  or  non-fossi- 
liferous,  the  former  being  for  the  most  part 
stratified  and  of  aqueous  origin,  and  the  latter 
frequently  unstratified.  Of  tbe  latter  some 
appear  to  have  distinct  reference  to  tlio  action 
of  heat  or  have  been  apparently  so  far  altered 
as  to  be  with  manifest  reason  called  igneous 
or  crystalline.  Among  the  former  are  lavas  and 
basaltic  rocks,  among  the  latter  granites  and 
porphjrries.  There  is  a  large  intermediate  class 
called  metamorphic,  including  slates  and  schists. 

The  essential  basis  of  stratified  rocks  is 
always  either  limestone,  sandstone,  or  clay. 
Unstratified  rocks  present  modifications  of 
the  same  materials.  Stratified  rocks  often 
contain  numerous  organic  remains,  which  are 
larely  foxmd  in  unstratified  rocks. 

Bocks  present  many  mechanical  modifica- 
tions, resulting  from  the  conditions  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed. 

The  general  classification  of  rocks  will  be 
found  described  in  the  article  on  Dbsceiftivb 
Geology  ;  the  details  of  the  rocks  themselves 
and  their  mechanical  displacements  are  noticed 
under  various  heads.     [Gboloot.1 

S€>oka«  Stmetnre  oft  Bocks  exhibit  a 
structure  not  less  distinct  and  peculiar  than 
simple  minerals.  The  details  of  structure  are, 
however,  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  es- 
sential points  of  structure  may  be  distinguished 
as  either  concretionary,  prismatic,  laminaied, 
or  porphyritic. 

Similar  mineral   matter,  dispersed  irregu- 
larly through  rocks,  has  a  tendency  to  separate 
into  bauds  consisting  of  spheroidal  or  flattened 
•onoretions  with  concentnc  arrangoment.    The 
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'  Skj-rocket8  are  much  used  in  clisplnyi  of 
fireworks  ;  a  large  namber,  technically  called  a 
bouquet,  being  c^ten  discharged  simultaneously. 
For  this  purpose  the  heads  are  generally  filled 
vith  Tarions  compositions,  producing  stars  or 
haUs  of  different  colours.  Upon  the  bursting 
of  \he  head,  which  occurs  when  all  the  rocket 
composition  is  consumed,  these  are  ignited  and 
descend  in  a  brilliant  shower. 

[LooAK  Stones.] 
In     Architecture,     masonry 
wrought  in  imitation  of  rough  stone,  in  yarious  | 
arrangements,  and  used  ch'efly  in  the  base- 
ments  of  houses,  or  in   such   situations  as ' 
require  the  effect  of  solidity  and  massiyeness.     | 
KoGKWOBK.      In  Crardening,   this  term  is 
applied  to  a  quantity  of  stones,  fragments  of 
rock,  or  eyen  yitrified  bricks,  piled  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  nidus  for  the 
growth  and  display  of  alpine  plants.     The 
materials  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  erout- 
ing  of  cement.    When  the  pieces  of  ro^  are 
of  such  forms  as  can  be  connected  together  so 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  stratification, 
that  mode  of  arranging  them  may  be  adopted; 
and  the   soil  and  pluits  may  be  placed   in 
vertical,  oblique,  or  horizontal  fissures,  or  on 
ledges,  according  to  the  lines  of  stratification. 
When,  however,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
land  or  water-worn  stones  are  used,  they  may 
be  distributed  over  a  mound  of  earth,  not 
miiformly,  but  in  groups,  with  smooth  surfaces 
of  soil  between,  as  where  stones  of  different 
sizes  are  seen  cropping  out  of  the  surface  of 
«  green  hill  or  hillock.    When   agglutinated 
masses  of  vitrified   bricks   are   used,   either 
alone  or  mixed  with  land  stones  of  different 
sizes,  they  may  be  distributed  over  a  mound, 
or  along  a  bank  of  soil,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  varied  surface,  without  at- 
tempting to  imitate  nature,  and  with  inter- 
stices between  them  for  inserting  the  plants. 
ImitationB  of  conical  hills,  caverns,  precipices, 
and  even  the  Alps,  on  a  small  scale,  have  been 
made  in  rockwork;  but  these,  and  all  other 
imitations  of  nature,  require  to  be  designed  and 
directed  by  the  eye  and  mind  of  an  artist    In 
general  the  piles  of  stone  called  rockwork,  in 
giidens,  might  with  more  propriety  be  called 
^ps  of  stoneF. 

Bodcy    HSoQiitaiiuk    These    mountains 

consist  of  two  parallel  ranges,   occasionally 

^tcd,  and  extending  from  the  plateau  north 

of  MeziGO,  nearly  i»rallel  to  the  west  coast 

of  Xoidi  America,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.    Both 

i^Uiges  are  eomparatavelv  low  at  first,  but 

''■e  into  gioups  of  very  lofty  mountains,  fre- 

9Qently  above  the  snow  line  as  they  advance 

^H>rthward.    The  range  generally  is  barren  and 

'^^late,  but  the  vaBeys.  between  the  moun-i 

^jtM  are  long,  narrow,  and  rich. 

.    The  length  of  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

'*  nearly  18,000  mUes,  but  the  width  is  not 

^**»y  great    The    chief   elevations    (ranging 

^     nearly    16,000    feet)    occur   between   the 

^ieth  and  sixtieth  parallel,  though  some  lofty 

''^^^^iintains  axe  as  low  down  as   latitude  40° 
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N.  Most  parts  of  the  chain  are  as  much  as 
300  miles  from  the  coast. 

The  principHl  sources  of  the  great  rivers 
of  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  are  to  be  found  in  the  valleys 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and  the  gold  deposits  of  California  and  Oregon 
occur  in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  of 
this  chain  and  the  subordinate  coast  range. 

SiNMioo*  The  name  given  by  the  modem 
French  architects  to  anything  ancient  and  out 
of  fashion ;  but  it  has  been  espedally  applied 
by  them  to  those  tormented  decorations  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XTV.  and  Louis  XV.  whidi  have 
become  as  much  the  objects  of  horror  to 
the  architects  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
were  once  the  fashion.  Interrupted  pedi- 
ments, columns  made  stouter  at  the  top  than 
they  are  at  the  bottom,  broken  curves  and 
ornaments,  tortured  in  every  shape  and  style, 
constitute  the  picturesque  but  iJlo^cal  styU 
generally  known  as  the  rococo.  The  English 
never  adopted  this  style  except  in  their 
furniture. 

Xod  (Dan.  rode,  Dutch  roede).  A  mea- 
sure of  length,  otherwise  called  a  pole.  It 
is  5^  yards,  or  16^  feet;  and  four  of  these 
make  uie  Guntei's  chain, 

Xodenta  (Lat.  rodo,  /  gnaw).  The  name 
given  by  Cuvicr  to  the  Glires  of  Linnaeus,  an 
order  of  Lissencephalous  Mammals,  compre- 
hending those  which  have  two  long  chisel- 
shaped  incisors  in  each  jaw,  and  no  canines, 
but  a  vacant  interspace  between  the  incisors  and 
the  molars.  The  lower  jaw  is  articulated  by  a 
longitudinal  condyle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
of  no  horizontal  motion,  except  from  back  to 
front  and  vice  versi,  as  is  requisite  for  the 
action  of  gnawing.  The  molars  also  have  fiat 
crowns,  whose  enamelled  eminences  are  always 
transverse,  so  as  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
horizontal  motion  of  the  jaw,  and  to  increase 
the  power  of  trituration.  The  genera  in 
which  these  eminences  are  simple^lines  and  the 
crown  is  very  fiat  are  more  exclusively  frun- 
vorous;  those  in  which  the  eminences  of  the 
teeth  are  divided  into  blunt  tubercles  are  omni- 
vorous ;  while  the  small  number  of  such  as  have 
no  points  more  readily  attack  other  animals, 
and  approximate  somewhat  to  the  Camaria. 
The  form  of  the  body  in  the  Rodentia  is  gene- 
rally such  that  the  hinder  parts  of  it  exceed 
those  of  the  front  so  that  they  rather  leap 
than  walk.  In  some  of  them  tbis  dispropor- 
tion is  even  as  excessive  as  it  is  in  the 
kangaroos.  In  the  whole  of  this  class  the 
brain  is  almost  smooth,  and  without  furrows ; 
the  orbits  are  not  separated  from  the  temporal 
fossse,  which  have  but  little  depth;  ana  the 
eyes  are  altogether  lateral.  The  inferiority  of 
these  animals  is  visible  in  most  of  the  details 
of  their  organisation.  Those  genera,  however, 
which  possess  stronger  clavicles  have  a  certain 
degree  of  dexterity,  and  use  their  fore  feet  to 
convey  their  food  to  the  mouth. 

Rodomontade*  A  term  that  has  passed 
into  most  Eoxopean  languages ;  from  Rodomont, 
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a  boisteroiu  chancteT  in  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
The  name  is  probably  a  corraption  of  Bhada- 

aCANTEUS. 

Xoe  (Ger.  zogen,  meaning  originally  fruit). 
The  ova  of  osseous  fishes  'vrhich  are  developed 
simultaneously  and  in  great  numbers  are  so 
called. 

Boeaslerlte.  The  name  given  by  R  Blum 
to  a  newly  discovered  hydrated  arseniate  of 
Magnesia,  from  the  Enpferschiefer  of  Bieber. 

Xoestone.    A  granular  limestone,  or  oolite. 

Soffattons  (Lat.  rogatio,  from  rogo,  I  ask). 
In  the  Bitual,  public  supplications  or  litanies 
were  anciently  so  termed,  until  the  latter  desig- 
nation began  to  supersede  every  other.  (Pal- 
mer, Orig.  Idturyica,  voL  i  p.  270.)  In  the 
Ecclesiastical  Calendar,  the  tluree  BogE^ion  days 
are  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next 
before  Ascension-day. 

Soffae*a  Tarn.  A  yam  of  a  different  twist 
and  colour  from  the  rest,  and  inserted  in  the 
royal  cordage,  to  identify  it  in  case  of  theft. 

Xobltas  (Sansc.).  In  the  Veda,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  called  by  this  name,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Chabitbs,  was  originaUy  a  mere 
adjective  signifying  ftrown,  but  came  at  length 
to  signify  some  special  animal  of  that  colour. 
Thus  the  white  horses  of  the  sun  were  called 
the  Artakis,    [Ebos  ;  SrauBDB.] 

XoUui4a  In  Uie  cycle  of  the  Garolingian 
myths,  a  Paladin  of  Charlemagne,  who  feu  at 
the  battle  of  Boncesvalles.  The  memory  of 
this  battle  is  preserved  in  the  spirited  Basque 
song  of  Attabiscar,  which  M.  Francisque  Michel 
{Le  Pays  Basque,  p.  235)  ascribes  to  the  age 
of  whidi  it  speaks.  (EditUnirah  Review,  April 
1864,  p.  383.)  This  flsht  is  alfo  mentioned  by 
I^nhard  in  his  lAfe  of  Charles  the  Great,  c  ix., 
and  from  this  writer  we  receive  the  name  of  a 
Boland  (Hruodlandus,  Britannid  limitis  prs- 
fectus),  who  was  there  slain.  This  Boland, 
whose  whole  authentic  history  is  contained  in 
this  solitary  notice,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Boland  of  the  epic  cycle ;  and  thus  the 
fact  mentioned  by  E^hard  is  regarded  as  the 
historical  substratum  underlying  the  legend, 
and  perhaps  giving  rise  to  it.  This  circum- 
stance has  led  Mr.  Freeman  {Fortnightly  Re- 
view, No.zziv.  May  1, 1866)  to  classify  myths  as 
quasi-historical  and  quasi-theological,  the  tales 
of  Zeufl,  D6m6t^,  and  Heracles  belonging  to 
the  latter  dass,  those  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the 
Carolingian  epic  to  the  other.  From  the  sup- 
posed condusion  that  the  notice  of  Eginhard 
proves  Boland  to  have  been  a  real  man,  Mr. 
Freeman  gathers  that  his  famous  legendary 
death  is  a  very  easy  perversion  of  his  historical 
death ;  and  he  thus  expects  to  find  about  the 
same  amount  of  truth  in  the  legend  of  the 
Trojan  war  which  he  finds  in  the  Caroliugian 
myths.  In  reply  to  this  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  trutib,  if  found  at  all,«is  obtained,  not 
from  the  legend,  but  from  the  contemporary 
notice  of  Eginhard,  without  which  the  myth 
would  for  all  historical  purposes  be  absolutely 
ivorthless ;  and  that  without  similar  rontem- 
poraiy  notices  of  persons  named  in  the  Homeric 
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poems  the  tale  of  Troy  is  destitute  of  all  his* 
torical  valu3,  and  that,  therefore,  while  the 
existence  of  such  persons  cannot  be  denied, 
so  neither  can  it  be  affirmed.  The  danger  of 
theorising  from  the  mere  occurrence  of  names 
is  further  pointed  out  in  the  artide  Sxoubdb, 
where  it  is  shown  not  only  that  the  names  of 
persons  who  lived  in  the  fourth  and  succeed- 
ing centuries  are  introduced  into  the  JSibelun- 
gen  Lied,  but  that  the  fortunes  ascribed  to  the 
persons  so  named  agree  singularly  with  their 
actual  fortunes  as  known  to  us  ftom  contem- 
porary historical  documents,  while  these  names 
and  the  adventures  assigned  to  them  arc  merely 
modifications  of  names  and  incidents  found  in 
the  far  earlier  Volsunga  Saga. 

&olto*a  Tbeorem.  In  the  Theory  of  Sjqua* 
iione,  this  theorem  establishes  the  following 
important  relation  between  the  roots  of  an 
equation  F(x)i«0,  and  of  the  roots  of  the 
derived  equation  P(jr)BO,  where  F(jr)  is  the 
first  derived  function  of  F(«).  Betvpeen  each 
pair  of  real  roots  of  an  equation  occurs  at  least 
one  real  root  of  the  first  derived  eqitation. 
From  this  theorem  it  follows  that:  1.  Tlie 
primitive  equation  cannot  have  more  than  one 
real  root  between  any  pair  of  adjacent  roots  of 
the  first  derived  equation.  2.  It  cannot  have 
more  than  one  root  greater  than  the  greatest 
root  of  the  derived  equation,  nor  more  than  one 
root  less  than  the  least.  8.  The  primitivehaving 
m  real  roots,  the  first  derived  equation  wiU 
eertainlv  have  m— 1,  and  the  r*^  derived  equa- 
tion will  have  at  least m^r  real  roots.  4.  The 
primitive  will  have  at  least  as  many  imaginary 
roots  as  any  one  of  its  derivatives. 

Bolle  was  a  French  mathematidan  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  treatise  on  Algebra 
was  pubUshed  in  1690. 

Boiler.  In  Printing,  a  cylinder  of  wood 
coated  with  a  composition  of  treade  and  gloe^ 
and  revolving  upon  an  iron  rod  running  throu^ 
it,  with  whidi  to  ink  tho  form  of  type  previous 
to  taking  an  impression.  The  introduction 
of  composition  roUers  in  place  of  pelt  balls 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  complete  change  in 
printing.  But  for  this  invention,  machine  or 
cylindrical  printing  could  never  have  been 
aocomplishea,  as  all  the  early  attempts  with 
sheep^dns  failed,  from  the  necessity  of  join- 
ing Uie  edges. 

&ellonk  In  the  service  of  ordnance,  cy- 
linders of  wood,  used  in  mounting  guns  on  their 
carriages,  shifting  them  from  one  carriage  to 
another,  or  moving  them  on  the  ground. 

BoLLsns.  In  Ornithology,  a  family  of -birds 
(Goraeiada)  of  the  order  Voliiores,  of  vhidi 
there  is  one  European  spedes,  Cbradas  gar* 
rula,  of  a  vivid  sea-green  colour  with  some 
purple  and  red  marks,  about  the  sise  of  a  jay : 
they  have  a  great  and  varied  power  of  flight, 
and  are  chiefly  insectivorous. 

BoLUBBS.  On  Shipboard,  certain  cylindrical 
pieces  of  timber  placed  so  as  to  revolve  horizon- 
tally or  vertically.  Their  object  is  to  lessen 
the  friction  on  the  hawsers  in  passing  any 
angle. 
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RoiUBS.  The  name  given  by  seamen  to 
qdiuibIIj  heaTj  wayes,  which  net  in  upon  a 
coast  or  island  without  wind.  They  are  fre- 
quent at  the  island  of  Ascension. 

SoOlaf.  In  Hecfaani€8,  this  term  is^uaed 
when  dl  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  one  body 
oome  into  soocessiTe  contact  with  those  of 
another,  under  such  conditions  that  at  eTerr 
instant  the  portion  of  the  two  surfaces  which 
have  bten  in  contact  are  exactly  equal.  When 
this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  the  one  surfiice  is 
said  to  slide  upon  the  other.  The  friction  of 
bodies  in  rolling  is  much  less  than  in  that  of 
8lidin|r;  and  hence  the  adyantage  of  wheels  to 
all  kinds  of  carriages.    [Fbiction.] 

BoLUKO.  In  Naval  language,  the  lateral 
oseiilatiQn  of  a  veaseL  This  motion,  which  is 
often  vay  great  when  the  vessel  is  running 
befne  the  sea,  endangers  the  masts,  strains  the 
fiidee,  and  loosens  the  decks  at  the  waterways ; 
it  also  tends  to  cause  the  guns  to  break 
adiiit  When  the  centre  of  gravity  is  too  low, 
the  oscillations  beigin  and  end  violently.  The 
dianges  in  the  stowage  necessary  to  modify  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  roll  are  made  by  seamen 
fiom  experimental  knowledge. 

BolMng  is,  in  fact,  an  oscillatioa  or  partial 
revolution  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
sfafp.  Of  course  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  too 
big^sp^  the  vessers  tendency  will  be  to  capsise: 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  far  below  the 
Joad-vater-line,  there  remains  so  little  depth  of 
vessel  and  keel  for  the  water^s  resistance  to 
operate  on,  in  opposition  to  the  height  of  hidl 
and  masts  above  the  centre  of  ^vity,  that  the 
rolling  win  necessarily  be  violent  and  con- 
siderable. The  least  rolling  is  experienced 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  coincides  nearest 
vith  the  load-water-lme. 


[RGULsm.l 
Li  Mechanics,  massive 
roilea  connected  by  toothed  pinions  and  put 
in  motion  by  a  «team  engine,  for  the  purpose 
of  rolling  out  metal  into  bars  or  plates.  Such 
nulls  are  most  used  for  rolling  iron,  though 
nsed  also  for  rolling  copper,  silver,  and  other 
inetals  into  tiiin  sheets.  The  rollers  are  fixed 
in  masnve  framing,  which  has  to  support  a 
ptodigions  strain;  for  rolHng  bars  they 
ue  grooved,  but  for  rolling  plates  they  are 
plain.  In  rollixig  iron  the  blconii  as  the  mass 
of  hfated  metal  is  called,  is  drawn  in,  and  com- 
pressed and  elongated  in  passing  through. 
The  bar  so  formed  is  passed  through  a  succes- 
sioD  of  sindlar  grooves,  decreasing  in  size  till 
it  is  reduced  to  about  four  inches  in  width, 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length. 
In  this  state  if  the  bloom  has  been  taken  from 
tbe  paddling  furnace  it  is  termed  fntdcUe  bar, 
^  bars  are  then  cut  into  pieces,  piled,  heated, 
&c.,  and  a  second  time  rolled.  The  bars  pto- 
doced  by  this  second  process  are  called  mer- 
chant  tors;  or  the  bloom  may  be  rolled  mto 
pUt»4.  The  trains  of  rollers  used  in  iron- 
works arc  distinguished  by  several  special 
Jiamrs.  Thus  the  first  pair  employed  in  work- 
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ing  the  rough  or  puddled  bars,  ate  known  as 
the  forae  train,  Mooming  mill,  or  puddle-bor 
train,  the  term  tram  in  all  cases  meaning  a 
series  of  two  or  more  pairs  of  rolls  connected 
together  and  woi^ed  as  one  system.  The 
trains  used  in  producing  finished  iron  are  known 
as  merchant-bar,  plate,  rail,  and  wire  mUle,  ac- 
cording to  the  section  produced.  The  first  pair 
of  rolls  in  a  train  is  xnown  as  the  roughing" 
doum,  and  the  last  as  ihefinithinf  rolls. 

In  rolling  heavy  masses  of  uon,  such  as 
boiler  or  armour  plates,  where  the  pile  or 
bloom  cannot  be  lifted  back  over  the  top  of 
the  mill,  the  roUs  must  be  reversed  after  each 
passage,  and  the  pile  is  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  alternately;  on  this  plan  it  is^  how- 
ever, impossible  to  work  with  any  speed.  One 
arrangement  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  re- 
versal is  the  three  high  train,  in  which  three 
rollers  are  placed  vertically  above  each  other 
in  the  same  housings,  so  that  the  middle  roll 
moves  above  its  centre  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  upper  one,  and  below  the  centre  as  the 
lower  one,  forming  a  complete  double  pair 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  iron 
may  be  passed  backwards  and  forwards  with- 
out reversing  the  motion  of  the  driving  power. 
The  universal  rolling  mill  is  a  combination  of 
a  vertical  pair  of  roUs  with  the  ordinary  hori- 
zontal pair,  so  that  a  pile  may  be  welded  by 
on  all  sides  at  the  first  heat  without 


turning. 

The  tUtting  mill  is  a  kind  of  rotatory  shears 
used  in  cutting  up  bars  of  iron  into  nail  rods. 

The  horizontal,  non-condensing  steam  en- 
gine, from  its  compact  form  and  convenience 
of  handling,  is  well  adapted  for  giving  motion 
to  the  machinery  of  iron  works.  It  is  cheaper 
in  its  original  cost,  and  all  its  parts  being  fixed 
upon  a  laige  bed  plate,  it  needs  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  masonry  to  render  it 
solid  and  secure.  But  whatever  form  of  engine 
may  be  employed,  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
eflidency  of  the  mechanism  tnat  a  very  large 
and  swift  fiy-wheel  shall  be  introduced,  which 
will  absorb  power  when  there  is  no  iron  pass- 
ing through  the  mill,  and  give  power  out  when 
the  mill  is  labouring  under  a  heavy  charge. 
The  fly-wheel  attached  to  the  engine  set  up  at 
Millwall  by  Boulton  and  Watt  for  rolling 
armour  plates  weighs  100  tons. 

Rolltny  PenanliUB.  A  cylinder  caused  to 
oscillate  in  small  spaces  on  a  horizontal  plane. 
Its  mathematical  expressions  are  interesting, 
but  it  has  been  applied  to  no  important  prac- 
tical purpose. 

Solliiir  Taekto.  A  tackle  or  pulley  hooked 
to  the  weather  quarter  of  a  yurd,  and  to  a 
lashing  or  strap  round  the  mast  near  the  slings 
or  parral  of  the  yard ;  the  object  of  it  is  to  keep 
the  jard  constantly  over  to  leeward,  thereby 
depriving  it  of  play  and  friction  when  the  ship 
roUs  to  windward. 

Xolto  of  Court.  The  archives  of  a  manor, 
in  which  are  recorded  the  surrenders  and  ad- 
mittances of  tenants  and  the  other  business 
(lone  at  the  man<»Ral  courts,  &e. 
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MoUMf  ISastor  of  tlie.  A  high  officer  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  second  only  to  the  lord 
chancellor.  He  is  appointed  by  the  crown  by 
letters  patent,  and  holds  his  office  for  life.  I 
The  Master  of  the  Bolls  administers  justice  in  a  i 
separate  court.  He  has  the  power  of  hearing . 
and  determining  originally  the  same  matters  as 
the  lord  chancellor,  excepting  cases  of  lunacy 
and  bankruptcy;  but  all  oiders  and  decrees 
pronounced  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  must  be 
signed  by  the  lord  chancellor  before  they  are 
enrolled.  The  Master  of  the  RoUs  is  the  keeper 
of  all  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
after  the  decrees  and  orders  have  been  enrolled ; 
and  on  that  account  he  was  anciently  styled 
guardien  dea  roUea,  The  Master  of  the  Bolls 
ranks  immediately  after  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench:  his  salary  is  6,000/.  a  year. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  fonnerl^  held  his 
nttings  only  in  the  eyening,  and  until  the  year 
1833  he  did  not  hear  motions,  pleas,  or  de- 
murrers ;  and  whaterer  was  presented  for  his 
decision,  other  than  the  hearing  of  causes, 
was  brought  before  him  by  petition.  In  the 
year  1833,  howeyer,  this  was  altered;  and 
motion^  pleas,  and  demurrers  are  now  heard 
by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  other 
equity  judges.  By  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict  c.  94, 
Bntitled  'An  Act  for  the  better  Custody  of  the 
Public  Records,'  the  Master  of  the  BoUs  for  the 
time  being  is  intrusted  with  the  custody  both 
of  the  public  records  and  those  of  the  common 
Jaw  courts  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
.    Pollster.    [BosTBB.] 

Xomato.  This  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  language  of  the  modem  Greeks,  who  call 
themselyes  Bomans,  an  appellation  which  has 
suryiyed  the  overthrow  ox  the  Boman  Empire 
of  the  East  established  at  Constantinople. 

The  language  differs  from  the  ancient  Ghreek 
chiefly  by  die  abbreviation  of  words,  indifference 
to  the  old  inflexions,  and  the  infusion  of  foreign 
words  and  expressions.  But  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  modem  G^reek  of 
newspapers  and  literaiy  writers  like  Triooupes, 
whose  language  is  readily  intelligible  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  old  Greek,  and  the 
more  remote  popular  dialects,  which  are  prac- 
tieally  a  different  language.  (Hallam,  Idie- 
vary  History ^  part  L  ch.  il  §  13.) 

XomaB  Alum.  An  alum  extracted  from 
,the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Solfaterra  near 
Naples;  it  crystallises  in  opaque  tubes,  and 
contains  more  alumina  than  the  common  octa- 
hedral alum. 

Roman  Arohltecture.    [ABCHirBCTDBE.] 

Soman  Cattaoliosv  »omanlBf ,  or 
Papists.  Names  applied  to  the  members  of 
the  church  which  re^pirds  the  bishop  or  pope 
of  Borne  as  its  spiritual  head,  and  asserts  an 
exclusive  claim  to  the  title  Catholic  or  univer- 
8a  1.  [Mass;  Papacy;  Penance;  Purgatobt; 
Tkansubstajitiation  ;  &c] 

The  Boman  doctors  hold  that  the  Scripture 

IS  not  sufficient  for  its. own  interpretation. 

The  books  which  compose  the  canon  of   the 

New  Testament  are,  they  conceive,  desultory 
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and  incomplete ;  being  many  of  them  writt^^n 
for  special  occasions,  at  a  period  considerably 
later  than  the  foundation  of  the  religion  in 
various  districts,  in  some  of  which  whole  gene- 
rstiooB  of  believers  may  haye  passed  sway 
without  having  seen  or  heard  of  their  con- 
tents. It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  doctrines  so  important  as  those  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  could  have  been  left  untaught  to 
the  churches  which  flourished  before  their  pub- 
lication or  beyond  their  reach.  It  must  be 
admitted,  therefore,  they  aigue,  that  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  must  have  been 
commissioned  and  instmcted  to  deliver  these 
same  doctrines  orally ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
several  important  doctrines  are  imperfectly  de- 
veloped in  Scripture,  and  would  not  be  under- 
stood, except  for  some  such  illustration  by  the 
way,  the  result  of  which  is  conveyed  in  the 
creeds  of  the  first  centuries.  It  is  also  affirmed 
that  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
the  infallibility  of  which  is  assumed,  authen- 
ticates various  articles  of  Boman  belief,  of 
which  only  very  slight  hints  are  to  be  found 
in  Scripture,  and  such,  perhaps,  as  would  not 
have  been  discovered  but  for  this  very  evidence 
of  early  usage.  This  line  of  argument  is  ad- 
mitted also  by  many  Protestants,  the  &cts 
alleged  being  disputed,  and  opposite  results 
being  thus  obtained.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  Boman  Catholics  do  not  advance 
any  article  of  belief  without  pointing  out  some 
supposed  ground  for  it  in  Scripture,  although 
the  only  proof  of  this  kind  is  in  some  cases 
to  be  found  in  writings  which  Protestants 
esteem  apocryphal.  But  while  Protestants  may 
refer  to  the  practice  of  the  primitiye  church, 
and  to  the  traditions  which  must  haye  circu- 
lated in  those  ages,  as  genuine  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  theology  of  the  earliest  times, 
they  find  too  much  contradiction  in  the  indi- 
vidual witnesses  to  consider  any  one  system 
deduced  thertfram  as  infallibly  right.  The 
Boman  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  attaching 
more  importance  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  and 
labouring  under  the  same  difficulty  with  Pro- 
testants in  discriminating  between  genuine  and 
cormpt  traditions,  take  refuge  in  the  position 
that  the  pope,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  is  the 
authorisea  mterpreter  of  tradition,  and  main- 
tain that  the  dogmas  which  have  been  advanced 
from  this  source  have  always  been  those  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  always  authentic.  In 
later  times,  however,  a  question  has  been  much 
agitated  respecting  the  relative  authority  of 
popes  and  councils.  The  superiority  of  each  has 
been  maintained  by  different  classes  of  theolo- 
gians, and  it  is  certain  that  in  some  cases  the 
decisions  of  popes  have  been  ultimately  r&* 
versed  by  councils.  It  is  now  commonly  sup- 
posed, by  those  who  judge  from  the  genejral 
appearance  of  things  in  3ie  theological  world, 
that  the  theory  which  ascribes  in^ibility  to 
the  pope  alone  is  gaining  ground  over  the 
theory  so  strongly  uiged  in  the  days  ^whvn 
Cismontane  or    Gallican  opinions   prevailed. 
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ftsmelj,  that  it  whs  to  be  found  only  in  the 
deoves  of  the  pope  in  oooncil ;  and  the  assump- 
tioD  of  anthority  by  the  present  pope,  in  fixing 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaealate  Conception,  is 
sud  to  give  countenance  to  those  vno  hold 
that  UUramontanitm  is  for  the  time  prevalent. 
Id  a  broad  sense,  the  term  Roman  Catholics 
eomprehends  eeitain  communions  which  have 
beeome  subject  by  their  yoluntary  act  to  papal 
juriadiction,  although  retaining  some  rites  and 
pndiees  of  their  own,  of  which  the    United 
Greek  Church  is  the  principal. 
Wwfiaii  Order.    [GoMFOsms  Obdbr.] 
Bffii  Sch<K>l.    This  school  of  painting, 
vhidi,  like  the  Florentine,  addressed  itself  to 
the  mind,  is  formed  upon  antique  models,  and 
is  cbieAy  distiuguiflhed  for  form  and  expression. 
Its  si^le  wav  poetical ;  embellished  with  all  the 
grandeur,  pathos,  and  freedom  from  common 
mattcn,  that  the  happiest  imagination   could 
eooenre.     In  touch  its  masters  were  easy, 
eonect  in  drawing,  learned  and  full  of  grace. 
The  beads  of  the  figures  are  always  drawn  with 
great  respect  to  truth  and  expression,  and  it 
exhibits  great  intelligence  in  contrasting  atti- 
tudes. The  oolonrin|r  displays  the  greatest  marks 
of  n^gtigence  in  this  school,  which  in  draperies 
is  emiDently  snocessfuL    At  the  head  of  this 
school  was  Baphael ;  and  among  its  other  prin- 
cipal masters  were  Giulio  Romano,  Perino  del 
TaM  •pf|f>li*<*1  Angelo  da  Cararaggio,  Barocci, 
AaareaSaechi(pe£apsthebe0tcolouristof  thi 
sebooIX  and  Carlo  Maratti.     [pAnrrmo.] 

»ofn«n  VltrtoL  Sulphate  of  copper,  or 
blue  ritrioL 

Woaaumnoe  (Fr.  roman,  Ital.  romanso).  In 
literatore,  a  woik  of  fiction  in  prose  or  verse, 
cuotoiningthe  relation  of  a  series  of  adventures 
eitber  marvellous  or  probable.  A  tale  confined 
to  ths  latter  elass  of  events  has,  indeed,  been 
considered  to  be  more  strictly  designated  by 
tbe  term  novel,  [Novel.]  But  as  our  nomen- 
datnre  for  works  of  fiction  is  not  very  precise 
or  aecuzate,  the  name  romance  is  very  fre- 
qv«iitly  used  to  ooniprehend  both. 

The  tefm  romance  is  derived  from  the  dasa 
of  languages  in  which  such  fictitious  narratives, 
IB  modern  times,  were  first  widely  known  and 
cweakted.    Tbeie  were  the  tongues  derived 
froB  the  Latin,  viz.  Italian,  /^aanish,  French, 
wliicfa  were  all  Roman  dialects,  in  contradis- 
tuict;on  to  the  European  languages  of  Teutonic 
origin.    But  the  langue  Somane  more  properly 
■%niftes  the  dialect  of  Southern  France,  Catalo- 
nia, ftc,  of  which  the  Proven9al  was  a  variety. 
The  famous  MUeeian  Take  of  antiquity  are 
thought  to  have  been,  in  classical  times,  the 
cbsB  of  writings  nearest  approaching  to  our 
Modern  nnnaDce&      All  the  oii^nal  Greek 
^QBBpoaitaoos  of  this  kind  have  perished.    But 
^  hare,  in  the  Golden  Aee  of  Appuleius,  a 
latin  imitation  of  these,  written  in  the  later 
^iMs of  the  Roman  empire.   [Pstchb  ;  Venus.] 
It  eoBtains  aserieeof  wonderfril  adventures,  sor- 
^ries,  transformations,  love,  religion,  &c. ;  and 
^)thoagfa  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  romance, 
^  iu  imAer  sense,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
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it  would  be  difiUcult  to  say  in  what  respect,  ex- 
cept the  total  absence  of  chivalrous  sentiment, 
which  is  of  modem  growth,  this  curious  frag- 
ment differs  from  those  later  inventions  which 
we  have  agreed  to  call  by  that  name. 

The  same  may  be  said,  and  with  even  greater 
strictness,  of  the  Greek  pastoral  romances ;  a 
class  of  works  appertaining  to  a  later  period, 
of  which  the  famous  Baphnia,  and  Chloe  of 
Longus  is  the  first  known  specimen.  They 
contain  narratives  of  amours,  adventures,  &c., 
usually  intermixed  with  some  supernatural  in- 
terference ;  and  they  have  the  great  character- 
istic of  a  modem  novel — a  pair  of  lovers,  by 
way  of  hero  and  heroine,  whose  attachment  is 
generally  brought  to  a  happy  termination. 

The  earliest  modem  romances  were  collec- 
tions of  chivalrous  adventures,  founded  chiefly 
on  the  lives  and  achievements  of  the  warlike 
adherents  of  two  sovereigns,  one  of  whom, 
perhaps,  had  only  a  fabulous  existence,  while 
the  annals  of  the  other  have  given  rise  to 
a  wonderful  series  of  myths — ^Arthur  and 
Charlemagne.  These  romances  were  metrical 
compositions  in  that  branch  of  the  modern 
French  language  termed  the  langue  cCcU^  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  north  of  France, 
and  especially  in  Normandy.  Besides  these,  a 
great  variety  of  smaller  tales,  some  chivalrous, 
some  marvellous,  some  simply  ludicrous, 
termed  faJbliauXt  exist  in  the  same  language. 
The  date  of  these  compositions  extends  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 

From  the  hands  of  these  rhymers  the  tales 
of  chivalry  passed  first  into  those  of  prose 
compilers,  who  reduced  them  into  a  form  more 
resembling  that  of  our  modem  romances.  The 
French  prose  romances  of  chivalry,  still  con- 
fined to  the  same  classes  of  subjects,  belong  to 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  These, 
again,  gave  birth  in  two  different  countries  to 
two  widely  differing  series  of  works  of  ima- 
gination. In  Italy,  the  poets  termed  Roman- 
sieri,  taking  the  adventures  of  the  knights  of 
Charlemagne  as  their  subject,  transferrod  the 
rude  conceptions  of  their  predecessors  into  one 
of  the  most  finished  and  enchanting  forms  of 
poetry  to  which  modem  fancy  has  giren  birth. 
jBoiardo,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  first  of  these  poets  ,*  and  the 
names  of  Pulci,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  three  of 
the  greatest  in  Italian  literature,  grace  their 
long  catalogue.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  a  new 
class  of  chivalrous  romances  was  caJled  into 
existence.  Lobeira,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  composed  the  first  four  books 
of  Amadie  de  GatU,  This  famous  work  re- 
sembles in  character  the  French  romances  of 
chivalry ;  but  nazratos  the  exploits  of  a  new 
and  entirely  imaginary  hero.  Amadie  was 
finished,  ana  a  long  list  of  similar  romances 
added  to  it,  by  subsequent  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese writers.  In  these,  while  adventures  be- 
came more  and  more  marvellous,  the  fanciful 
spirit  of  chivalry  was  more  and  more  carried 
into  wild  exaggeration.  They  became,  however^ 
so  popular  as  to  be  transplanted  ipto  most 
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European  langoages,  and  eren  in  France  to 
supersede  the  heroic  tales  of  Arthur  and  Char- 
lemagne. They  declined  with  the  advance  of 
a  better  taste  in  literature  after  the  art  of 
printing  had  been  for  some  time  introduced  ; 
and  were  finally  driven  out  of  fashion  by  the 
wit  of  Cervantes,  whose  Jhn  Quixote  is  aimed 
in  great  measure  against  them. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  species  of  fiction  had  ac- 
quired vogue  in  Italy,  to  which  the  term  noul 
was  first  applied.  This  was  the  amorous  or 
humorous  tcde;  of  which  the  Decameron  of 
Soccaccio  contains  the  earliest  and  by  far  the 
most  popular  collection.  The  stories  were 
derivea  from  many  originals;  but  especially 
from  the  fabUauXf  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made.  The  Italian  Novellieri  are  ex- 
tremely numerous ;  but  their  compositions  are 
always  short,  and  would,  in  our  modem  lan- 
guage, be  designated  by  the  term  taUy  rather 
than  novd  or  romance.  They  flourished  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  From 
these,  again,  was  derived  the  comic  satirical 
tale  of  Spain;  a  more  sustained  and  longer 
dass  of  composition,  of  which  Lazarillo  de 
Tormea  and  (human  ^Mfarache  are  the  best 
known  specimens.  But  in  these,  which  were 
also  caricatures  of  the  chivalrous  romances, 
a  long  course  of  independent  exploits  of  the 
hero  formed  the  substance  of  the  work,  and 
not  a  story  possessing  an  individual  point  and 
interest 

Don  Qmxoie,  of  which  the  first  part  was 
published  in  1609,  was  the  joint  result  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  which  it  was  intended 
to  ridicule,  and  of  the  romances  of  low  life,  of 
whose  character  it  contains  a  large  intermixture. 
Although  Cervantes  had  in  view  rather 
the  satirical  object  of  his  writing  than  the 
direct  delineation  of  manners  and  occurrences, 
such  as  we  now  expect  in  a  novel,  yet  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  his  immortal  wori:  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  which  human  nature  is 
brought  on  the  stage  alike  unadorned  and  un- 
degraded ;  neidier  exaggerated  by  the  ridicu- 
lous costume  of  chivalry,  nor  lowered  hj  the 
familiar  buffoonery  of  a  comic  tale.  While, 
therefore,  it  has  been  the  source  of  numerous 
imitations  in  its  satirical  character,  its  wide 
popularity  has  produced  much  more  lasting 
effects  in  another  manner:  it  gave  the  first 
example  of  a  work  of  fiction  in  which  the  grave 
and  gay  events  of  life  might  be  mingled  to- 
gether, and  in  which,  alin,  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  author  might  be  conveyed 
through  Uie  medium  of  fictitious  personages 
and  events. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duvalrons  romance 
had  been  seized,  at  an  earlier  period,  by  a  veiy 
different  genius  from  that  of  Cervantes,  and 
applied  to  another  object.  The  fictions  of 
Babelais  (the  Hittoriea  of  Gargantua  and  Pan- 
tagrud)  cannot  be  termed  romances ;  but  their 
popularity  was  so  great  that  France  was  in- 
undated for  more  Uian  a  century  afterwards 
with  Rabelaisian  tales ;  and  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  modem  low  romance,  such  as 
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comic  hyperbole,  eccentric  humour,  and  murh 
freedom  and  grossness  of  delineation,  have 
been  undoubtedly  derived  to  us  from  Babelais 
and  his  admirers.  Swift  and  Sterne  were  both 
essentially  imitators  of  this  singular  genius. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Le  Sage  natural- 
ised the  Spanish  romance  in  France.  His 
works  present  a  singular  mixture  of  different 
styles,  although  all  derived  from  the  same 
country.  In  Gil  Bias,  for  example  (if  that 
work  be  not  actually  of  Spanish  origin),  we 
have  something  of  the  humour  of  Don  Quixote^ 
the  form  as  well  as  much  of  the  substance  of 
Guxman  d'Alfarache,  &c;  and  mudi  inter- 
mixture of  a  cbiss  of  tales  of  love  and  intrigue, 
which,  coming  originally  firom  the  Italian 
novellieri,  had  acquired  a  certain  chivalrous 
colouring  in  passing  through  the  hands  of 
Spanish  imitators.  &ere  is,  moreover,  a  toudi 
of  French  taste  and  philosophy,  such  as  after- 
wards, when  mixed  with  satire,  gave  birth  to 
the  modem  philosophical  tale  or  romance,  of 
which  Voltaire's  writings  contain  the  best 
known  specimens. 

After  Le  Sage,  a  new  dass  of  romances 
suddenly  pew  into  fashion  in  France^  the 
heroic ;  derived,  indeed,  in  part  from  an  earlier 
source,  the  pastoral  romance  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  these,  the  OZe^M  and  Caseandre 
of  Mademoiselle  Scud^ry  were  among  the  most 
popular  examples,  although  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  read.  This  spedes  of  composition 
was,  in  fact,  a  revival  fi  the  old  duvalrous 
romance,  without  its  supernatural  marvels,  but 
with  even  greater  exaggeration  of  sentiment 
Its  temporary  success  is  to  be  attributed  rather 
to  a  caprice  of  fashion  than  to  the  natural 
progress  of  taste.  It  was  not,  however,  wholly 
without  its  use,  as  it  called  bade  some  degree 
of  sentiment  and  high  feeling  into  the  romance 
which  was  in  danger  of  degenerating  wholly 
into  a  comic  cast. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  xt»aanoe 
and  novel  enjoyed  a  popularity,  both  in  Bog- 
land  and  France,  which  threw  comparatively 
into  the  shade  every  other  spedes  of  fictitious 
literature.  It  would  be  impossible  to  continue 
such  a  sketch  as  the  present,  so  as  to  trace 
out  the  various  styles  and  spedes  of  those 
compositions  which  grew  into  vogue  by  the 
success  of  distingnish»l  writers  in  each  respec- 
tive branch.  In  England,  Richardson  trans- 
ferred into  ordinary  life  somewhat  of  the 
refined  sentiments  which  distinguished  the 
heroic  romance,  and  thus  formed  the  basis  of 
the  modem  English  novel,  properly  so  called, 
or  novel  of  manners.  His  Pamela  appeared  in 
1740 ;  his  last  work,  Sir  Ckarlet  Granduon^ 
in  175S.  Fielding  and  Smollett,  about  tbo 
same  time,  revived  the  old  comic  romance, 
adapted  to  English  scenes  and  cbazaetenL 
Sterne  did  the  same  by  the  humorous  or 
Babelaisian  style  of  writing;  but  added  an 
intermixture  of  pathos  which  had  certainly 
never  been  joined  before  with  so  inoongmons 
a  companion.  To  these  four  writers,  in  eon- 
junction  with  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  WaJk^fieid^ 
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confessedly  an  independent  ori^al,  almost  all 
the  Bnglish  fictitious  pvose  literature  of  the 
kst  eentuzy  which  is  not  imitated  from  foreign 
works  m^  be  said  to  owe  its  existence.  In 
France,  luriTauz,  Pr^vost^  and,  with  a  worse 
taste  than  theirs,  tlie  yonnffer  Cr^billon,  formed 
the  national  manner  in  Siis  dass  of  writing 
for  some  time.  Their  productions  haye  much 
of  the  same  character  with  those  of  Richardson, 
but  a  far  lower  tone  of  morality,  and  less  life- 
like description.  But  the  popularity  of  the 
&moas  NouveUe  HUtnse  gaye  a  new  turn,  not 
only  in  France^  but  over  £uro^,  to  the  public 
taste  in  thin  branch  of  writing.  liariTaux 
ud  Pr^ost  may  be  said  to  have  been  Rous- 
seau's models,  as  to  the  externals  of  his  great 
romance ;  but  its  tone  and  sentiment  are  pe- 
eoliaiiT  its  own.  In  France-,  after  many  in- 
ferior imitators,  Madame  de  Stael,  the  first  of 
female  novelists,  must  be  classed  as  the  best 
and  latest  disciple  of  the  school  of  Rousseau. 
In  Qermany,  his  style  had  even  greater  sue- 
erss ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  called  into 
life  at  once  the  taste  and  the  power  of  that 
people  fat  fictitious  composition.  Wieland, 
kotzebne,  Goethe  {Sorrows  of  Werther  and 
WUkeitn  MeiMUr),  are  all,  though  with  much 
originality  of  their  own,  essentially  followers 
of  Rousseau;  Lafontaine,  and  many  other 
inferior  writers,  more  direct  imitators. 

In  our  own  times,  while  the  novel  of  man- 
ners continues  to  maintain  its  empire  in  popu- 
lar estimation,  another  species  of  romance — 
the  hustorical — has  likewise  acquired  a  power- 
fid  hold  on  the  public  taste,  which,  even  more 
than  the  first,  is  chiefly  of  English  origin.  The 
historical  romance,  in  which  fictitious  scenes 
and  personages  are  made  to  serve  as  vehicles 
for  the  hiatoricsl  portraiture  of  past  times,  had, 
especially  in  Germany,  been  cultivated  with 
sncceas  before  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
but  it  is  to  his  adoption  of  this  branch  of  com- 
nosition,  and  the  extraordinary  talent  which  he 
devoted  to  it,  that  its  recent  popularity  may  be 
traced.  ^ 

iriMiini*^*^  TLanguBig^Bm  A  name  given  to 
these  modem  languages  which  are  dosdy  akin 
to  the  old  language  of  the  Romans,  and  which 
are  modifications  of  the  ancient  Italian  dialects : 
o(  these,  mz  still  remain  literary  dialects,  the 
Linguagea  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Wallachia,  and  the  Grisons  of  Switzerland. 
The  Fkoren^df  or  language  of  the  Troubadours, 
is  now  a  mere  patois.    [Language.] 

Koiaaiiesro*  In  Spanish,  the  general  name 
fur  a  eoUection  of  the  national  ballads  or  ro- 
flUDKcs;  so  called  from  the  word  Soman  or 
l7oiiHBn^,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  seems  to  have  been  the  common  appella- 
tion of  all  the  dialects  spoken  from  the  Alps  to 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Romtmeero  General^  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  eolleetions,  was  published  in  1604-14. 

Bonasiaese  &aiiviiaffe.    The  language  of 

the  Wallachians,  who  call  themselves  RomAPi- 

It  is  spoken  in  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  ^^ 

parts  of  fiunguy,  Transylvania  and  Bessarabia, 
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and  is  divided  hj  the  Danube  into  two  branches, 
the  northern  being  to  a  certain  extent  a  literary 
language;  the  southern  has  borrowed  many 
Greek  and  Albanian  words,  and  has  never  been 
fixed  grammatically.  (Max  Mnller,  Lcctures-on 
Language,  first  series,  182.) 

Bomaaeaqne  (Fr.).  In  Architecture. 
[AacRrrBCTusB,  Gothic] 

RoscAKESQUB.  In  Painting,  appertaining  to 
fiible  or  romance.  In  historical  painting,  it 
consists  in  the  choice  of  a  fondiul  subject, 
rather  than  one  founded  on  &ct.  SomanenqM 
is  difierent  from  romantic ;  because  the  latter 
may  be  founded  on  truth,  whidi  the  former 
never  is. 

BomantlOy  Bmnaiitlelaiii.  "Ry  romantic 
is  understood  that  sin^ar  intermixture  of  the 
wonderful  and  mystenous  with  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  which  introduces  us  into  an  enchanted 
existence.    [Chivax.bt.] 

Almost  all  authors  agree  in  acknowledging 
the  difficulty  of  giving  a  predse  signification  to 
the  term  romantio.  The  Dictionnaire  de  FAca- 
dinde  Frangaue  says,  '  Le  romantique  est  un 
^enre  nouveau.  BomanUque  se  dit  encore  des 
ecrivains  qui  affectent  de  s'afiranchir  des  regies 
de  composition  et  de  style  ^tablies  par  1  ex- 
ample des  auteurs  classiques.' 

The  term  romanticism — an  offshoot  of  ro- 
mantic— ^is  of  recent  invention,  and  is  applied 
chiefiy  to  the  fantastic  and  unnatural  produc- 
tions of  the  modem  French  school  of  novelists, 
at  the  head  of  which  are  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac^ 
'George  Sand,'  &c.,  and  their  imitators  in 
France  and  other  countries. 

XomaiiBlerL  In  Italian  Literature,  a 
series  of  poets  who  took  for  the  subject  of  their 
compositions  the  chivalrous  romances  of  France 
and  Spain;  and  chiefly  those  relating  to  the 
exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his  fabulous 
Paladins.  [Roland  ;  Sigubdb.]  The  earliest 
of  these  poets  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Boiardo,  although  not 
absolutely  the  first  in  order  of  time,  is  c6n- 
sidered  as  having  laid  the  groundwork,  in  his 
Orlando  Innamorato,  of  the  edifice  of  fiction 
raised  by  his  successors.  Pnlci,  in  the  Mor- 
ganU  Maggiore^  was  the  first  who  allied  the 
romantic  mcidents  and  sentiments  of  chivalry 
with  light  and  humorous  satire.  Bemi  re- 
modellMi  the  work  of  Boiardo.  Ariosto,  in  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  carried  this  species  of  poetry 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  These  are 
the  four  principal  Romanzieri;  but  many  other 
poets  of  the  same  school  flourished  until  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tasso  composed 
one  of  his  early  poems  (H  Rinaldo)  on  the 
common  model.  I|i  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Fortiguerra  compiled 
his  Siceiardetto,  a  poem  of  a  semi-burlesque 
character,  intended  originally  as  a  parody,  but 
completed  as  a  serious  composition ;  and  thus 
closes  the  list  of  the  Romanzieri.  All  these 
poets  adopted  the  Ottava  Rixa,  invented 
by  Boccaccio.  In  their  poems  the  thread 
of  the  main  narration  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  a  multiplicity  of  micor  adventures 
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and  intrigues;  and  this  complication  of  plot  of  Sams;  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  AMironomy  of  the, 
appears  to  hare  constituted  one  of  the  charac-  AncienU^  p.  50 ;  Jjappenbeig^  Hiit,  of  England, 
teristic  features  of  the  chivalrous  epic  Inmost  i.  77.)  [TABULinoir  of  CHaoNOLOOT.] 
of  them  (from  the  time  of  Pulci)  each  book  be- 1  SondMHi  (Fr.).  In  French  Poetiy,  a  little 
gins  with  a  sort  of  prologue,  more  or  less  con-  poem  of  thirteen  yerses,  divided  into  three  un- 
nocted  with  the  subject  which  follows :  and  equal  strophes,  with  two  rhymes  (eight  lines 
these  prologues  form  perhaps  the  greatest  charm '  mascuUne  and  five  feminine,  or  vice  vers&). 
of  the  poem  of  Ariosto,  effecting  the  transitions  The  first  two  or  three  words  of  the  first  verse 
from  one  subject  to  another  by  means  of  some  serve  as  the  burden,  and  recur  in  that  shape 
touch  of  pathetic  or  elevated  reflection,  or  of  after  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  verses.  There 
light  humour  and  plavfol  satire,  generally  are  also  double  rondeaus  and  single  rondeaux ; 
in  the  form  of  an  adoress  to  the  supposed  the  latter  an  obsolete,  but  easier  kind  of  verse, 
audience,  the  poem  being  framed  on  the  model  i     Xondo  (ItaL).    In  Music,  a  light  form  of 


of  a  tale  recounted  by  a  minstrel  to  an  assembly 
of  knights  and  ladies. 

Bonutnxowite.  A  brown  or  brownish- 
black  variety  of  Lime-Garnet  occurring  in  com- 
pact or  crystalline  plates,  at  Kimito  in  Finland. 
Xt  is  a  triple  silicate  of  lime,  alumina,  and  iron, 
and  was  named  after  Count  Homanzow. 

Bomaina  or  Xomeita.    A  native  antimo- 


oomposition  in  which  the  subject  or  theme  re- 
turns frequently.  It  usually  forms  the  last 
movement  of  a  symphony  or  sonata,  but  is 
also  Yory  common  as  a  separate  composition. 

Sood  (A.-Sax.  rode,  a  beam;  used  for  the 
cross).  The  crucifix,  with  the  images  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  John,  sometimes  also  tlie  image 
of  a  saint,  was   so  called  in  English    old 


nlate  of  lime  found  in  the  manganese  mines  of ,  churches.    The  place  where  the  rood  stood 


St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont,  and  named  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  crystallographer  Eom^  de 
risle. 

Xomnlns  (Lat.).  In  Mythology,  the  sup- 
posed founder  of  the  city  of  Kome,  of  which  he 
IS  the  eponymous  hero,  as  Areas  is  of  Arcadia, 
and  as  ion,  .£olus,  and  Dorus  represent  respec- 
tively the  lonians,  ^olians,  and  Dorians.  In 
its  several  incidents  the  tale  of  Bomulus  pre- 
sents a  dose  parallel  to  the  legends  of  other 
mythical  heroes.  The  resemblance  to  the 
myths  of  Cyrus  and  Chandragupta  (Max 
Miiller's  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  283 
&c.)  is  especiaUy  striking.  In  all  these,  as 
in  the  tales  of  Faris,  (Empus,  Tclephus,  and 
Perseus,  there  is  the  exposure  of  the  children 
and  their  wonderful  rescue,  generally  by  some 
beast  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  wolf  [Ltcaon], 
a  bear  [Rishis,  the  Seven],  or  a  dog.  In  ail 
cases  the  children  grow  up  pre-eminent  in  grace 
and  majesty,  and  their  royal  bearing  is  the 
cause  whidx  leads  to  the  discovery  of  their 
parentage.  Like  CEdifus,  Komulus  is  taken 
from  the  sight  of  men  in  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning.    [QuiBiiras.] 

The  incidents  of  his  reign  are  made  up  of 
local  and  institutional  legends,  as  of  the 
Asylum,  the  Lupercalia,  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  Luceres,  &c,  while  into  these  tales 
later  writers  introduced  the  elenjent  of  plausible 
fiction.  Buty  as  in  the  annals  of  the  Teutonic 
conquests  in  England,  the  chronology  is  alto- 
gether artificial.  The  heroic  secle  was  a  period 
of  77  ^ears,  and  this  secle  was  made  to  include 
the  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa ;  and  as  the 
cyclical  year  was  divided  into  38  nundines, 
one  of  these  was  assigned  to  the  interregnum, 
snd  37  were  given  to  the  reign  of  Romulus. 
Thus,  if  twice  88  were  to  be  allotted  to  the 
'first  two  kings,  89  fall  to  Kuma's  share ;  and 
this  period  is  assigned  to  the  latter  in  one  ac- 
count. In  livy,  Numa's  reign  is  stated  at  43 
years ;  but  if  this  sum  be  added  to  the  37  of 


was  called  the  rood-lqft^  which  was  commonly 
over  or  near  the  passage  out  of  the  body  of 
the  church  into  the  chancel.  They  were  all 
ordered  to  be  taken  down  in  1548  (Burnet, 
History  of  the  Beformation,  vol.  ii.  book  i.) ; 
but  were  restored  for  a  short  time  under  Queen 
Mary.  Among  the  few  that  escaped  the. 
second  removal,  one  of  the  finest  is  in  the 
church  of  Charlton-on-Otmoor,  Oxon.  The 
screens  dividing  the  choirs  from  the  naves  of 
most  of  our  cathedrals  are  old  rood-lofts  from 
which  the  images  have  been  removed. 

Rood.  A  square  measure,  the  fourth  part 
of  a  statute  acre,  and  equal  to  forty  perches  or 
square  poles. 

aoof  (A.-Sax.  hrof,  Gr.  hpo^).  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  uppermost  part  of  a  building, 
containing  the  timber  work  or  the  iron  work, 
with  its  covering  of  slate,  tiles,  lead,  or  other 
materials.  Carpenters,  however,  restrict  their 
use  of  the  word  roof  to  the  timber  framing  alone. 

A  roof,  as  regards  its  construction,  involve« 
some  knowledge  of  mathematics,  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  ironwork  has  enabled 
architects  to  attempt  much  greater  spans  than 
were  formerly  thought  justifiable.  Of  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  proper  con- 
struction of  a  wooden  roof  depends,  we  shall 
here  subjoin  some  account,  leaving  the  oon- 
struction  of  iron  roofs  to  be  discussed  somewhat 
briefly  under  Stjitions,  RiJLWiiT. 


The  obvious  mode  of  cover- 
ing a  building  where  a  greater 
or  lesser  inclination  of  the 
sides  of  the  roof  is  required  by 
the  climate,  is  to  place  two 
sloping  rafters  C  0  upon  the 
walls  BB,  as  in  the  sub- 
joined diagram,  meeting  at 
the  apex  A,  where  we  will  sup- 
pose them  so  connected  with 
a  hinge,  but  capable  of  de- 
scending by  their  own  gravity. 


Elg.1. 


Komidus  with  the  year  of  interregnum  we   as  shown  in  No.  2.  The  walls  are  oonsiderejd  as 
have  81,  the  biquadrate  of  3.    (Niebuhr,  Hist. '  solid  masses,  movable  on  the  points  PP.  If  tha 
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wiHb  be  not  of  BofScient  weight,  the  thrust  | 
fxnted  upon  them  by  the  tendency  of  the 
nfttn  to  spread  at  their  feet,  will  throw  the 
walls  ouiwHrds,  aa  in  No.  2,  and  the  whole 
Etmetnre  will  be  destroyed.    By  the  laws  of 
mechanics  it    is  known  that  the  horizontal ' 
thiust  thus  acting  npon  the  wall  is  propor- ' 
tiooal  to  the  length  of  a  line  de,  drawn  at  i 
right  angles    to    the    rafter,    intersecting    a 
rertieal  Une  drawn  from  the  apex,  which,  it , 
mint  be  erident,  must  increase   as  the  roof 
gets  flatter.     To  counteract  the  thrust  above  ' 
named,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  tie , 
together  the  feet  of  the  rafters  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  ^fig.  2),  in  which  AB'is  the' 
J.    ^  tae   in  question,   and    thence  \ 

^^j^Vs«>^       called  the   tie-beam.      If  the ! 
ii^S=S^2^B   extent  be  not  yery  great,  the 
■  "     rafters  maybe  kept  from  spread- 1 

ing  by  a  minor  tie,  at  a  6,  called  a  collar.  | 
Beyond  certain  lengths,  or  spans,  however,  it 
will  occor  to  the  reader  that  a  tie-beam  will ' 
itself  hare  a  tendency  to  bend,  or  to  sag  as  the  | 
workmen  call  it,  in  the  middle ;  and  from  this 
ctrmmstance  a  fresh  contrivance  becomes  neces-  I 
aaiT,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  diagram  below 
marked  cd  (fig.  3) ;  this  is  called  a  king  post, 
or  nu>re  properly  a  /nng  piece,  inasmuch  as  it 
Fig.  3.        ^^^  ^^^  perform  the  office  of  a 
post,  but  rather  of  a  tie,  for  it  ties 


the  expense  of  trussing  every  pair  of  rafters 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  the  practice  would 
also  load  the  walls  with  a  far        pig.  e. 
greater  weight  than  would   be 
expedient;  it   is,  therefore,  the 
custom  to  place  the   principal  ■:  —  ^j 

parts  of  a  roof  at  certain  inter-   ^  ^ 

vals,  which,  however,  should  as  a  general  rule 
never  greatly  exceed  ten  feet  The  rafters 
which  are  actually  trussed  are  called  principal 
rafters,  and  by  the  intervention  of  the  purlin 
A  in  the  diagram  (fig.  7)  they  are  made  to 
bear  the   smaller  or  common  rafters,  which 


Fig.  7. 


Y***^"^;^**^  up  the  beam  to  prevent  i  ts  sagging. 
^         *        '  If  the  rafters  be  so  long  as  to  be 
liable  to  bend,  two  pieces  a  a,  called  struts,  are 
introduced ;  which  having  their  footings  against 
the  sides  of  the  king  posts,  act  as  posts  to 
support  or  stmt  up  the  rafters  at  their  weakest 
points.     The  piece  of  framing  thus  contrived  is 
altogether  called  a  truss,  and  in  the  particular 
case  considered  it  is  called  a  king  truss.    It  is 
obrioaa  that  by  means  of  the  upper  joints  of  the 
Ctruts  we  obtain  more  points  of  support  for  the 
rafters,  or  rather  points   of  suspension,    and 
that  but  for  the  compressibility  of  the  timber, 
thtn  would  be  no  Imiit  to  the  space  which  a 
Fig.  4.  roof  might  be  made  to  span. 

^^^-^^^  This  compressibility  takes 

^"f^^sI^S^!^^  effect  where  the  fibres  of  the 
^  '  wood  are  pressed  at  right 

v^les,  or  nearly  so,  with  their  direction,  and 
Buy  ways  are  adopted  for  avoiding  this  in- 
(^QQvenienoe.  There  is  a  species  of  roof,  de- 
pendent in  construction  on  the  principles  thus 
<l«ccribed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  diagram 
(%  5).  Its  principles  are  the  same  as  those 
Fig.  5.  already  mentioned,  and  do 

_1|  JjL  K—  ^^  ^^'^  require  further 
if^ftj^rVT^  notice;  this  roof  has  three 
IL  *  * — U  points  of  support  ABA, 

^e  posts  AA,  AA,  are  called  queen  posts,  the 
^llv  ABA  is  here  a  straining piice,  instead 
^  a  tie,  as  it  was  in  the  example  at  first 
^^otieed,  its  operation  being,  in  fa<^  the  exact 
^^evenc  of  a  tie.  The  curb  or  mansard  roof 
^  one  which  has  the  advantage  of  affording 
^  additional  story  in  the  roof,  but  it  requires 
4ittle  iUnstratiota  from  ns  beyond  the  drawing 
sabjoined  (fig.  6).  In  the  execution  of  roofr 
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are  notched  down  on  to  it 
These  common  rafters  are 
received  by,  or  pitch  upon, 
a  plate  B,  called  a  pole 
plate;  and  the  principal 
rafters  which  fall  upon  the  tie-beam  are 
ultimately  received  upon  the  wall-plate  C. 
"When  beams  in  either  roofs  or  floors  are  so 
long  that  they  cannot  be  procured  in  one  piece, 
two  pieces  to  form  the  adequate  length  are 
scarfed  together,  by  indenting  them  at  their 
joints  and  by  bolting  them  together ;  of  which 
practice  two  modes  are  here  represented  (fig.  8), 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  Fig.  8. 
that  up  to  the  width  of  span  of  40  f  ^p — r 
feet,  the  practice  of  architects  is  to  . — ^  ^  -. 
adopt  the  king  post  description  of  '  -  *  ^ — 
roofing ;  beyond  40,  and  up  to  as  much  as  120 
feet,  they  usually  adopt  the  queen  post  roofing; 
but  the  recent  improvements  in  carpentrj'i  by 
the  adoption  of  Colonel  Em/s  principle  of 
forming  arches  of  planks,  bent  whole,  and^  by 
Colonel  Ardunt's  system  of  polygonal  framing, 
&c.,  have  introduced  many  new  methods  of 
spanning  great  dimensions.  Figs.  9  and  10 
Fig.  9, 


will  show  the  mode  of  construction  adopted  in 
the  remarkable  roof  of  the  imperial  riding- 
house  at  Moscow,  built  in  1790,  the  span  of 
which  is  235  feet.  An  arched  beam  formed  in 
three  thicknesses,  notched  into  one  another,  as 
shown  in  fig.  10,  is  first  constructed,  and  the 
Fig.  10. 


ends  of  this  beam  are  tied  together  by  a  tie- 
beam  running  across  the  chord  of  the  arc, 
while  cross  trussing  connects  the  arch  and  the 
beam  firmly  together.  Fig.  11  is  a  represen- 
tation of  Colonel  Emy's  plank  arch  as  con- 
structed by  him,  in  1826,  for  the  roof  of  a 
building  near  Bayonne ;  the  principals,  wall 
posts,  and  arched  rib,  form  two  triangles  firmly 
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hmced  together  the  xrhole  weight  of  the  roof 
being  thrown  at  the  wall  at  the  feet  of  the 
ribs,  and  not  upon  the  pole-pUte.  Many,  and 
indeed  most,  of  the  modern  roofs  of  large  span 
are  now  formed  of  wrought  iron.  That  of  the 
Fig.  u. 


new  houses  of  parliament  at  Westminster  is 
thus  constructed,  and  the  tie-beams  and  sus- 
pension rods  are  of  flat  bar  iron,  the  principal 
and  common  rafters  of  T  iron,  while  the  struts 
and  purlins  are  of  cast  iron,  the  whole  being 
Fig.  12. 


fitted  together  with  cast-iron  shoes.  The  prin- 
ciple of  construction  of  the  roof  oyer  the  House 
of  Lords  is  shown  in  fig.  12. 

Book  (A.-Sax.  hroc).  The  name  of  a  well- 
known  species  of  crow  {Corims  frugUtguiy 
Linn.),  re&embling  in  size  and  colour  the 
carrion  crow,  but  differing  in  having  the  base 
of  ths  bill  whitish  and  scurfy,  and  bare  of 
feathers.  *  This,'  says  Montague,  *  is  acquir«l 
by  the  bird's  habit  of  thrusting  its  bill  into 
the  ground  after  worms  and  various  insects. 
The  rook  derives  much  of  its  food  from  the  insect 
tribe,  particularly  the  larvae  of  the  cockchafer; 
aud  while  following  the  plough  to  remove  from 
the  newly-made  furrow  this  destructive  grub, 
it  mor«  than  repays  the  husbandman  for  the 
grain  which  it  may  afterwards  pick  up.  The 
rook  is  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  resorting 
constantly  to  the  same  trees  every  spring 
to  breed,  when  the  nests  may  be  seen  crowded 
one  over  another  upon  the  upper  branches. 
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It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  ttiuch  like  those 
of  the  crow,  of  a  greenish  colour,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  dusky.  After  their  young  have 
taken  wing,  they  all  forsake  their  nest-trees, 
returning  to  them  again  in  October  to  roost; 
but  as  winter  comes  on,  they  generally  select 
more  sheltered  places  at  night  in  some  neigh- 
bouring  wood,  to  which  they  fly  off  together.' 
(Montague,  Omiihological  Dictionary.)  The 
wood  or  grove  of  tall  trees,  in  which  rooks  con- 
gregate and  build  their  nests,  is  called  a  rookery, 

KooK.     [Ckbss.] 

Xoom  and  Spaee.  In  Shipbuilding,  the 
technical  expression  for  the  length  of  the 
vessel  supported  by  each  rib  or  timber.  This 
varies  fronv  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  9  inches, 
according  to  the  strength  required,  the  weight 
of  the  whole  structure  of  the  ship  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  closeness  of  the  timbers  to- 
gether. It  is  an  axiom  that  the  minimum  of 
weight  consistent  with  the  requisite  firmness, 
gives  the  maximum  for  stowage  or  speed.  The 
room  and  space  staff,  called  also  the  station,  is 
a  marked  rod  for  measuring  the  room  and 
space  on  the  keel. 

Boosts.    [Racks.] 

Soot  (Dan.  rod,  Swed.  rot).  In  Arith- 
metic, a  number  which,  multiplied  by  itself 
a  stated  number  of  times,  is  equal  to  a  given 
number ;  in  other  words,  the  number  of  which 
a  given  number  is  a  stated  power.  The 
index  of  the  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
power.  Thus  the  fourth  root  of  16  is  2,  and 
is  denoted  by  the  symbol  4^16.  In  the  most 
frequently  occurring  case  of  square  root  the 
index  2  is  omitted,  and  the  radical  sign  V 
alone  used.     [Extraction  of  Roots.] 

The  more  general  and  algebraic  definition 
of  a  root,  is  any  value  of  an  unknown  quantity 
which  satisfies  a  g^ven  equation.  [EIqcatiox.] 
Thus  the  ordinary  or  arithmetical  root  ^a  of 
a  number  a  is  merely  one  of  the  n  roots  of  the 
equation 

a«-a  =  0, 

\ 
a  general  symbol  for  which  is  (a)". 

The  remaining  roots  are  all  imaginary  when 
n  is  odd ;  and  when  n  is  even,  one  of  them  is 
real  and  negative  —  Va,  and  the  rest  ima^- 
nary ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  form  a +  6-/-  1. 
where  a  and  b  are  real,  positive,  or  negative 
numbers,  all  the  n  roots  of  a  number  may 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  its  arithmrtical  «'* 
root  into  the  n  roots  of  unity^  which  latter 
are  easily  obtained  from  Demoivrt^s  formula, 

1  1 

since  (l)n  =  (cos  ^+  -/—I  sin  (?)"  when  ^=0- 

[Dkmoivbs's  Thbobem.] 

Root.  In  Vegetable  Physiology,  that  part 
of  the  central  axis  of  a  plant  which  is  formed 
by  the  descending  fibres,  and  whose  function  is 
to  attract  liquid  food  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  mingled.  It  differs  from  the  stem  in  not 
having  leaves  or  buds  upon  its  surface,  and  in 
its  tendency  to  burrow  underground,  retreating^ 
from  light ;  nevertheless,  some  kinds  of  rootA 
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ROOT  OF  SCARCITY 
wtt  exdnsiTelj  formed  in  air  and  ligh^  as  in 
thp  iTf,  and  other  snch  plants,  and  also  in  epi- 
phjtra. 

mo«t  of  Bearelty.    One  of  the  names  of 
the  Mangold  Wnrzel. 

»oot».  In  Language,  roots  are  of  two  kinds, 
roots  demonstratiTe  and  roots  predicative.   The 
fiumer    are    properly    pronouns;    the    latter 
eoopiise  all  names,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
assumed  by  them,  and  express  inyariably  some 
sensible  or  material  idea.     Thus  the  words 
mUl  and  meal,  milk,  mild,  immortal,  &c.  &c., 
are  tneed  back  to  a  root»  mar  or  mal,  which 
expressed  originally  the  sound  of  crushing  or 
gnndiaff.    From  this  root  have  sprung  words 
wbkh  haye  apparently  nothing  in    common 
with  each  other. 
To  aoeonnt  for  these  roots,  two  theories  have 
pot  forward.    On  the  one  hand.  Prof. 
Ifax  Mailer,  adopting  substantially  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Plato,  traced  them,  in  his  first  series 
of  Ledmret  on  Language,  to  phonetic  types, 
whidi  had  a  certain  congruence  and  conneetion 
with  the  objects  signified.    According  to  this 
theory* '  each  substance  has  its  pecul^  ring. 
We  can  toll  the  more  or  less  perfect  structure 
of  netals   by  the  answer  which  they  give. 
Gold  rings  differently  from  tin;  wood  rings 
dx^rently  from  stone ;  and  different  sounds  are 
produced    according    to   the  nature  of   each 
pemflBion.     It  was  the  same  with  man,  the 
moat    highly  organised    of  Nature's    works. 
Han  in   his  primitive  and  perfect  state  was 
endowed  not  only,  like  the  brute,  with  the 
pQww  of  expressing  his  sensations  by  inter- 
jectiona,  and  his  perceptions  by  onomatopoeia ; 
he  possessed  likewise  the  faculty  of  giving  more 
articulate  expression  to  the  natural  concep- 
tions of  his  mind.    That  faculty  w^s  not  of 
his  own  making;  it  was  an  instinct,  an  instinct 
of^  the  mind  as  irresistible  as  any  other  in- 
stinct.   So  fax  as  language  is  the  production 
of  that  instinct,  it  Mongs  to  the  realm  of 
Bataie ;  man  loses  his  instincts  as  he  ceases  to 
want  them.    His  senses  become  fainter  when, 
»s  in  the  case  of  scent»  they  become  useless. 
Thus  the  creatiye  faculty  which  gave  to  each 
conception,  as  it  thrilled  for  the   first  time 
throng^  the  brain,  a  phonetic  expression,  became 
extinct  when  its  object  was  fulfilled.' 

This  theory  is  opposed  by  those  philologists, 
'Who  maintain  the  mimetic  or  onomatopoetic  ori- 
pn  of  sil  langnages,  and  who  assert  that  the 
idea  of  phonetic  types  involves  a  realistic  hypo- 
thesis in  the  essential  relation  of  sound  to  the 
thing  signified  hj  the  sound.  Professor  Max 
Midler's  theory,  it  is  argued,  seeks  to  account 
f^vr  a  physical  fiu!t  by  referring  it  to  a  meta- 
physial cause,  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
•U^red  effect  is  the  only  evidence ;  the  instinct 
^hidi  led  man  in  his  primitive  state  to  connect 
certaht  tounds  with  certain  ideas,  being  indi- 
cated only  by  the  fact  which  it  professes  to 
explain.  Thus,  this  instinct  is  an  ideal  cause 
•et  ID  operation  only  to  satisfy  a  need  of  the 
istfUect ;  and  as  no  one  maintains  the  present 
opaitioo  of  this  cause,'  its  operation  in  an  earlier 
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stags  is  a  mere  metaphysical  hypothesis.-  It  is 
further  maintained,  that  as  an  imitative  origin 
of  certain  words  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  the 
mimetic  origin  of  all  language  becomes  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  limits  of  operation  of  a 
pwrticular  principle,  and  not  to  the  feet  of  its 
existence.  Thus  it  is  admitted  that  such  a 
sound  as  pat  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  imitative ; 
but  from  this  root  comes  the  Greek  ttiroi,  and  the 
English  path,  words  not  specially  suggestive  of 
sounds  connected  with  a  mimetic  root.  If,  then, 
this  is  confessedlv  the  case  with  some  words, 
why,  it  is  asked,  may  it  not  be  so  with  all 
words  ?  This  hypothesis,  or  rather  this  state- 
ment of  facts  in  certain  instances  ascertained, 
is,  it  is  added,  the  only  one  that  joins  the  present 
to  the  past,  while  it  does  not  endow  our  fore- 
fathers with  instincts  of  which  their  children 
know  nothing,  the  whole  burden  of  the  argument 
being  thus  thrown  on  those  who  impugn  this 
theor}'.  It  is  further  argued  that  the  idea  of 
any  relation  of  sound  to  the  thing  signified  is  a 
fallacy  which  has  sprung  from  immemorial 
association,  and  that  the  link  forged  by  imagi- 
nation has  been  accepted  as  existing  in  nature ; 
that  .this  fallacy  is  dispelled  by  the  fact  of  the 
diversity  of  languages,  which  shows  that  sounds 
varying  indefinitely  from  each  other  may  be 
used  to  express  the  same  notions,  and  proves 
that  there  is  no  essential  connection  or  con- 
gruence between  words  and  things.  This 
ailment  calls  into  question  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  language,  not  merely  as  the  vehicle^ 
but  as  the  condition  of  thought;  and  while  it 
allows  that  thought  and  language  are  seldom 
separated  in  fact,  denies  that  this  is  never  the 
case,  or  that  the  rarity  of  the  fact  is  anything 
more  than  a  consequence  of  human  weakness. 
Finally,  it  regards  the  roots  or  original  con- 
stituents of  language,  as  mere  unmeaning 
sounds,  which  attained  significance  only  by 
being  modified  to  denote  objects  in  which  a 
resemblance  may  be  traced  to  another  object 
suggested  by  the  original  sound,  the  sum  of 
the  whole  being  that  the  past  is  uniform  with 
the  present  and  that  the  results  which  the 
theory  of  phonetic  types  traces  to  an  agency 
now  unknown,  are  due  to  the  mere  continuance 
of  causes  still  everywhere  at  work.  (Max 
Miiller,  Lectures  on  LAnguage,  first  and  second 
series;  Farrar, '  Chapters  on  Language,'  West-' 
minster  Rev,  Jan.  1866,  July  1866,  Kdin.  Ben, 
Jan.  1862,  Quart.  Rev.  April  1866.) 
XootSf  Prlmittwe.  [PBiianvB  Root.] 
Xoots«  Singular.  [SiNaxTLAB  Hoots.] 
XootSf  Bqaared  Biffarenoes  of.  [Equa- 
tion OF  Squared  Biffsbbncbs.] 

Soots,  Bymmetrlo  Funetloai  of.   [Snc- 
MBTCEic  Functions.] 

Soots  of  ITnlty.  In  Algebra,  any  real  or 
imaginary  quantity  which  multiplied  by  itself 
a  certain  number  of  times  is  equal  to  unity,  is 
termed  a  root  of  unity,  [Boot.]  Owing  to 
the  importance  of  the  roots  of  unity  in  many 
algebraical  enquiries,  we  add  here  a  few  of 
their  more  important  properties;  for  demon« 
strationsj.as  well  as  for  further  details,  the 
X  2 
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mAa  mxf  eonsalt  snj  gt>od  tiftiM  ca  liie 
ttieorf  of  cqaatioos.  1.  Evvrf  puwiife  or 
DcgatiTe  iniegral  povcr  of  an  m^  root  of  mitr 
is  itself  an  m**  root  of  nnitr.  2.  Unhj  itself 
excepted,  DO  «*^  lOcA  of  mity  can  be  at  the 
same  time  an  «*^  root,  vhen  s  and  is  are 
prime  to  fach  other.  3.  If  «  be  a  prime 
number  and  a  anj  a<^  root  of  imitj  (nnxtj 
it»elf  excepted;,  the  remaining  »  —  1  roota  vill 
b^  «*,  a*,  a*.  .  .  St*.  This  propertj  also  holds 
when  n  is  not  prime,  prurided  a  is  %  primitive 
n*^  root  of  onitj,  that  is  to  aaj,  prorided  it  is 
net  at  the  same  time  a  root  of  onitj  of  a  lover 
Older  than  the  »**.  4.  The  cootinned  prodoct  of 
a  ^\  5**,  f**  &C.  .  .  .  root  of  nnitj  is  a 
(pqr  .  .  .y^  root,  so  that  »  being  a  composite 
namber  all  the  n'^  roots  of  unity  may  be 
formed  hj  the  multiplication  of  roots  of  a  lower 
order.  5,  The  sum  of  all  the  n*^  roots  oi 
nnity  Tanishes,  as  does  also  the  som  of  their 
homogeDeous  products,  provided  the  dimension 
of  each  product  is  leat  than  n.  6.  The  product 
of  all  the  n*^  roots  of  vnitj  is  equal  to 
(-1)«*L  7.  The  sum  of  the  n*^  powers  of  the 
sereral  n*^  roots  of  unity  has  the  Talne  n  or  0, 
according  as  m  is  or  is  not  a  multiple  of  fi. 

Xootstoek*    [Rhizomb.] 

B«pe  (A. -Sax.  rap,  Ital.  ropa).  A  certain 
proportion  of  fibres  of  hemp  twisted  together 
form  a  yarn,  and  a  number  of  yarns  form  a 
strand.  Three  strands  twisted  together  form 
a  rope.  The  size  of  the  rope  depends  on  the 
number  of  yaros  contained  in  it.  Eope  is 
either  white  or  tarred,  the  latter  being  the 
l>est  if  liable  to  exposure  to  wet,  the  former  if 
not  exposed.  The  strength  of  tarred  rope  is, 
howerer,  onlr  about  three-fourths  that  of  white 
rope,  and  its  loss  of  strength  increases  with  time. 
Hope  is  designated  by  its  circumference,  ex- 
pressed in  inches,  and  is  issued  in  coils  of  113 
fathoms  each;  marline  and  Hambro'  line  in 
skeins,  spun  yam  in  pounds  :  the  latter  is  made 
from  old  rope.  Government  rope  is  distin- 
guished by  a  ooloored  thread,  red,  blue,  or 
yellow,  which  runs  through  it.  Rope  used  in 
the  artillery  service  is  coiled  taith  the  «tf»,  i.e. 
from  left  to  right,  in  which  direction  the  yarns 
are  twisted,  so  as  to  avoid  kinking. 

The  strength  of  white  hempen  rope  may  be 
approximately  calculated  by  the  following  rule, 
vu. :  square  the  circumference,  and  divide  by 
five  for  the  namber  of  tons  decuL  weight  that 
the  rope  will  bear.  But  the  strain  caused  by 
a  sharp  jerk  upon  a  rope  is  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  a  dead  weight.  The  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Alpine  Club  reports :  '  The  strain 
upon  a  rope  loaded  with  a  weight  of  fourteen 
stone,  and  suddenly  checked  after  a  fall  of 
eight  feet,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  which  is  caused 
by  a  dead  weight  of  two  tons.'     [Knots.] 

Other  materials  besides  hemp  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  rope,  but  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent. Coir  rope,  which  comes  from  Ceylon  and 
the  Maldive  Islands,  is  made  from  the  fibrous 
husk  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  Manilla  rope  from  the 
fibres  of  a  species  of  wild  banana.  Wire  rope, 
both  iron  and  steel,  is  also  employed. 
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the  Greeb  the 
Tooe-daneer  was  known  by  the  name  extun- 
fimr^s,  the  Latin  designation  hangfimambuliu. 
The  agility  of  the  Roman  rope-danoen  is 
illustrated  in  many  paintings  disoovered  in 
exeantionsL  ( South,  Dietiommrg  of  Jntigmtittf 
8.V. '  Fnnamlmlus.') 

i     MammB&tB  (Rosa,  one  of  the  genera).   A. 
huge  and  impoctant  Katoral  Order  of  peri- 
gynoos  £xogens,  the  spedcs  of  which  are  for 
the  most  part  inhabitants  of  die  cooler  regions 
•  of  the  workL    They  an  in  some  cases  trees, 
in  others  shmbff,  and  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stanees  herfaaeeona  perennial  plants ;  scarcely 
any  are  Mitmal^-     Ko  natural  orders  coctaio 
more  species  of  general  interest^  in  the  beauty 
of   their  lk>wers  or    their  perfume.    Amoog 
the    more    choice    are   the   Rose  itself,  and 
various  species  of  the  genera  Bubtu,  B^tm, 
,  Pottntilla^  Geum,  uud  ^nu.  The  Apple,  Fear, 
j  Plnm,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot»  and 
'similar  valuable  fruits,  are  the  -produce  of 
'  others.    The  Whitethorn,  with  all  its  numcroos 
exotic  aUiea^  belongs  to  the  genus  Cratapa. 
As  medidnai  plants,  some  are  of  considerable 
importance.    The  root  of  FiffteHtiUa  reptans, 
Geum   vrbanum,  and   others,  is    powerfally 
astringent ;  the  bark  of  iVinttw  Coeoomilia  has 
some  reputation  as  a  febrifuge ;  an  AbyssimaQ 
plant  called  Bragera  antheimintiea  has  energetic 
vermifugal  qualities;  and,  finally,  prnssicacid 
is  obtained  &om  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the 
Almond,  Peach,  Plum,  and  other  related  species. 
This  important  assemblage  of  plants  is  distio- 
guished  by  having  several  petals ;  separate  car* 
pels ;  distinct,  perigynous,  numerous  stamens; 
alternate  leaves,  and  an  exogenous  mode  of 
growth. 

XoMuy  (Lat.  rosarium,  a  roee-ied),  A 
Roman  Catholic  devotional  practice;  which 
consists  in  reciting  fifteen  times  the  Paterno^r, 
or  Lord's  Prayer,  and  150  times  the  Ave  Maria, 
or  angelical  salutation ;  but  as  the  computation 
is  made  by  means  of  beads,  the  string  of  bewls 
used  for  this  purpose  has  acquired  the  popokr 
name  of  a  rosary.  The  rosary  is  thus  three 
times  the  ordinary  chaplet.  It  is  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  fifteen  principal  mysteries  in  the 
life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.  Some 
have  attributed  its  institution  to  St  Dominic ; 
othere,  among  whom  is  Mosh^im  (cent.  x.  part 
ii.  c.  iv. ),  give  it  a  higher  antiquity.  The  festiv&l 
of  the  Rosary  falls  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
October.  Its  name  was  changed  by  Gregory 
XIII.  from  that  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Victoiy, 
given  by  Pius  V.  on  its  original  institution  in 
honour  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  trhich  took 
place  on  that  day. 

Xose  (Lat.  rosa.  6r.  ^^8or).  In  Archj- 
tecture,  the  sculptured  representation  of  this 
fiower  is  found  in  the  centre  of  each  face  of 
the  abacus  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  is 
called  the  rose  of  that  capital.  Roses  are  also 
used  to  decorate  the  caissons  in  the  soffitts  of 
coronas  and  ceilings. 

RosB.     In  Botany,  the  English  name  for 
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ft  well'known  and  umTeTsally  eultiYated  flower, ' 
belonging  to  the  genus  Bosa.    [Bosa.cbs.]        | 
Xttsa  Biiitee.    In  Mechanics,  an  appen-  i 
dage  to  the  turning  lathe,  bj  which  a  surface 
of  wood  or  metal,  as  a  watch-case,  is  engraved  ' 
with  a  ranety  of  curved  lines.    The  assem- 
blage of  these  lines  presenting  some  rescm-  ' 
bUnoe  to  a  fdll-blown  rose,  is  called   by  the  , 
French  rosetie ;  and  hence  the  engine  by  which 
the  ornament  is  produced  is  called  a  rose  en- 
gine.    The  mechanism  by  which  the  figures  are 
produced  is  composed  of  one  or  more  plates  or 
cams  set  on  the  axis  of  the  turning  lathe,  or  suit-  | 
ably  rotated  and  formed  with  waving  edges  or  ' 
grooves,  which  govern,  in  a  manner  correspond-  | 
ing  to  the  pattern  of  the  edges  or  grooves,  the  , 
movement  to  or  from  ttfe  centre  of  the  cutting 
point.    The  combination  of  the  rotatory  motion  i 
of  the  lathe  and  the  radial  motion  of  the  tool 
ents  figures  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the 
ndial  motion  given. 

&ofle  Q^Utfts.  A  beautiful  variety  of 
Quartz  of  a  rose-red  or  pink  colour,  and  nearly 
transparent.  Large  masses  of  a  most  delicate 
rose  colour  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bataapoora  in  Ceylon,  and  it  is  also  found  in 
Aberdeenshire,  the  Shetlands  and  Hebrides, 
near  Belfast^  Babenstein  in  Bavaria,  &c 

JSiamem,  IVIilte  and  Xed.  In  English 
History,  the  well-known  feuds  that  prevailed 
b^ween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  are 
so  called,  from  the  emblems  adopted  by  their 
respective  partisans ;  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  York  having  the  white,  those  of 
Lancaster  the  red  rose,  as  their  distinguishing 
symboL  These  wars  originated  with  the  de- 
scendants of  Edward  III. ;  and  after  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years  of 
bloodshed  and  devastation,  were  finally  put  an 
end  to  by  the  victory  of  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of 
Bichnaond,  over  Bichard  lU.  in  1485,  the 
victor  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  title  of 
Lancaster  tlm>ugh  his  mother,  and  that  of 
York  by  bis  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  Since  that  period  the  rose  has 
been  the  emblem  of  England,  as  the  Thistlb 
and  Shaxbock  are  respectively  the  symbols  of 
Scotland  and  Irehuid. 

Bose-nobla.  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
6)9.  &/.»  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
moaolitOi  A  deep  rose-red  variety  of 
Cubalt  Bloom  containing  lime.  It  is  met  vrith 
at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  was  named  after 
GostaTe  Bose  of  Berlin. 

laoaollamt  (Eng.  rose).  An  altered 
Anorthite,  aoeording  to  G.  Bose.  It  is  a  hy- 
drated  siUeate  of  alumina,  lime,  masnesia  and 
potash,  tinged  red  by  manganese,  and  occurs  in 
small  grains  embedded  in  limestone  in  Sweden 
and  Finland.     [Bosm.] 

MosJTiiiTi  The  name  given  to  Hilnscus 
Sabdarijfh,  the  ripened  calyces  of  which  have  a 
pleasant  acid  flavour,  and  are  used  both  in  the 
Host  and  West  Indies  frir  making  tarts  and 
jellies,  and  also  a  cool  refreshing  drink. 

noaii— rr  (Lat.    ros  marinus,  sea-dew). 

This  name  is  given  to  a  small  evergreen  shmb 
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of  the  Labiate  order,  which  inhabits  rocky  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
It  has  very  narrow  green  leaves,  turned  back 
at  the  edge,  and  hoary  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  duU  greyish  blue.  It  has 
been  employed  in  infusion  as  a  remedy  for 
headache,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pomatum  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  hair.  Oil  of  rosemary  gives  th« 
green  colour  to  these  preparations.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  one  of  the  ingredients,  in  £au 
de  Cologne.  Narbonne  honey  is  stated  to  owe 
its  peculiar  flavour  to  bees  feeding  on  the 
blossoms  of  the  rosemary.  The  grey  bushes, 
mantled  with  dewdrops,  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
France  and  Italy,  justify,  it  is  said,  the  singu- 
lar name  given  to  the  plant.  It  is  the  \t$ayvr\s 
trrc^vMfoiTtic^  of  Dioscorides. 

Soseaite.  The  name  given  by  Zincken  to 
Plagionite,  in  compliment  to  H.  Bose,  the  ana- 
lytical mineralogist. 

Xoseola  (Lat.  roseus,  rosy),  A  rash,  so 
called  from  its  rose  colour.  It  is  frequently 
symptomatic  of  different  febrile  complaints,  of 
disordered  stomach  and  bowels,  of  teething,  and 
of  any  constitutional  irritation.  Acidulated 
drinks,  mild  aperients  and  sudorifics,  and  strict 
attention  to  the  diet^  with  caution  against  the 
application  of  or  exposure  to  cold,  so  as  to  cause 
a  retrocession,  are  the  principal  points  to  be 
attended  to. 

Xesetta  Steae  (so  called  irom  Bosetta,  a 
"rillage  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  discovejred  by 
the  French).  The  name  given  to  the  celebrated 
stone,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
played  so  distinguished  a  part  in  aU  modem 
hieroglyphical  researches.  It  is  a  piece  of 
black  basalt,  three  feet  in  length,  and  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  contains 
parts  of  three  different  sculptured  inscrip- 
tions :  one  in  sacred  characters,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  kierMlyphies ;  the  second  in  enchorial 
characters  (i.  e.  in  those  of  the  country,  or 
in  modified  conventional  hierogl^hics) ;  and 
the  third  in  Greek.  The  inscnptions  are  a 
good  deal  mutilated,  particularly  the  hierogly- 
phical ;  but  they  are  still  sufiiciently  distinct 
to  allow  the  hieroglyphical  and  enchorial  cha- 
racters to  be  compared  with  each  other  and 
the  Greek.  As  the  discovery  of  this  stone  pre- 
sented to  the  learned  the  first  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  Greek  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
Egyptian  language,  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  a  key  would  thereby  be  obtained 
to  the  deciphering  of  the  numerous  monuments 
of  ancient  Egypt.  It  would  appear,  however, 
from  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Young  and 
ChampoUion,  that  the  Greek  does  not  faithfully 
represent  the  enchorial  text^  but  gives  merely 
its  substance.  According  to  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, the  stone  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (a.,  c.  194),  whose  bene- 
volence it  describes,  enumerating  his  victories 
and  the  principal  political  transactions  of  his 
reign.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  An- 
eieniSy  p.  887.)     [Alphamt;  Hibboolyphics.] 
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Sofl^tta  IVood.  The  immo  of  a  hand- 
somelj  veined  Indian  wood,  of  hard  texture, 
and  a  lively  orange-red  colour,  the  source  of 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained. 

Xosetmn  (Ltit.  a  rose-bed).  A  garden  or 
parterre  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Hoses, 
of  which  flower  numberless  varieties  are  now 
found  in  cultivation,  chiefly  of  the  class  called 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  a  race  which  combines 
with  great  variety  and  beauty  in  the  blossoms 
themselves,  a  habit  of  flowering  successionally 
through  the  autumn,  which  renders  them  espe- 
cially valuable  for  garden  purposes.  ARosetum 
should  be  laid  out  formally,  with  beds  either 
on  grass  or  gravel  for  the  dwarf-habited  plants, 
while  standard  roses,  weeping  roses,  and  pillar 
cr  climbing  roses  are  introduced  at  pleasure  to 
vary  the  eflecL 

Xosewood.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
Kose^ood.  That  of  the  Canary  Islands,  valued 
for  its  fragrance,  has  been  already  noticeil. 
[Rhodorhiza.]  The  more  important,  however, 
are  the  valuable  South  American  ornamental 
timbers  so  designated,  and  which  appear  to  be 
proJucod  by  several  species  o£  Dalbtrffia.  That 
mo8t  esteemed,  obtained  from  Rio  Janeiro,  is 
said  to  be  chiefly  produced  by  D.  nigra;  but 
inferior  sorts  are  probably  yielded  by  Macha- 
riuinfirmuin,  incorruptibiie,  and  iegale — trees 
which  bear  the  name  of  Jacaranda  in  Brazil ; 
and  it  is  also  attributed  by  Lindley  to  species 
of  Triptolemaa,  Some  of  the  species  ot  Ptero- 
carpus,  a;;ain,  yield  timber  so  called,  African 
Rosewood  being  the  produce  of  P.  erinaceuSf 
and  Burmese  Rosewood  that  of  P.  indicus. 
Some  of  the  Indian  Rosewoods  are  attributed 
to  Dalbergia  latifdia  and  D.  gissoides. 

Xosiomoians.  A  sect  of  visionary  specu- 
lators in  Germany  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  this  time  Germany 
WHS  inundated  with  tracts,  purporting  to  come 
from  supporters  or  from  enemies  of  tliis  sect. 
From  one  of  these,  a  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  the 
HosicrucianSf  by  Ritter  von  Maier  (1619),  we 
learn  that  the  fraternity  had  six  fundamental 
laws :  1.  That  their  chief  end  and  object  was  to 
cure  the  sick  without  fee  or  reward.  2.  That  in 
travelling  they  were  to  change  their  habits  and 
dress,  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  those 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  sojourned.  3. 
To  meet  once  a  year  on  a  certain  diy  and  at 
a  certain  place,  kept  secret  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  4.  To  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  body 
by  electing  fresh  members.  6.  To  use  the 
letters  R.  C.  as  their  common  symbol.  6. 
That  the  fraternity  should  remain  undivulged 
for  one  hundred  years  from  its  foundation.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  device  of  the  rose 
issuing  out  of  the  cross,  which  was  the  same 
as  Martin  Luther  s  seal,  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  notice  of  tJie  religious : 
the  rose  was  explained  to  represent  the  blood 
of  Christ.  It  would  appear  from  these  laws 
that  some  species  of  secret  Freemasoniy  was 
intended ;  and  the  Rosicrucians  have  been  by 
some  connected  with  the  Freemasons ;  but 
there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  evidence  that  any 
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such  society  existed  at  all.  Valentine  Andrea, 
a  Lutheran  clerg}'man,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  propagator  of  the  reports  concern- 
ing the  Rosicrueian  society ;  and  to  him  is 
ascribed  the  treatise,  published  in  1610,  en- 
titled, The  Discovery  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Rosy  Cross.  In  this 
book  he  merely  calls  on  all  who  wish  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  human  ignorance,  suffering,  and 
degradation,  to  come  forward  and  give  th^ir 
names.  Owing  to  the  superstitious  charact« 
of  the  age,  the  hoax  failed,  and  the  title  be- 
came a  term  denoting  every  kind  of  occult  and 
magical  science.  (Hallam,  JAttrary  History, 
part  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  39.)  The  Rosicrucians  have 
been  connected  in  various  ways,  by  public 
opinion,  with  the  Cabalists,  Illuminati,  &c', 
and  the  division  of  spiritual  beings  inferior  to 
the  angels  into  sylphs  and  gnomes,  which  hr- 
nished  Pope  with  the  machinery  of  the  Jiupt 
of  the  Lock,  is  of  Rosicrueian  or  Cabalistic 
origin.  It  is  found  in  that  singular  work  bv  a 
professed  Rosicrueian,  the  Cointe  de  Gabalis, 
which  obtained  a  sudden  popularity  in  the 

I  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

I      Kosln.     [Rbsin.] 

j     Sosln  Tin,    A  miner's  name  for  pale- 

;  coloured  translucent  Tinstone  with  a  resinous 

j  lustre. 

Xosite.  A  mineral  of  it  red  colour  in  small 

^  grains,  embedded  in  limestone,  from  Sweden ; 

j  it  appears  to  be  silicate  of  alumina  tinD'il 
red  by  manganese.      It  has  also  been  called 

liOSKLLAKfi. 

RoflMrewortta.    A  fibrous  variety  of  Epi- 
I  dote,  met  with  in  Ireland  at  Rosstievor,  county 
Down. 

XostellAte  (Lat.  rostellum,  dim.  of  tup- 
trum,  a  beak).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied 
when  any  part  terminates  gradually  in  a  hanl 
long  straight  point,  as  the  pod  of  a  radish,  the 
capsule  of  many  mosses,  &c. 

XoBtellnin  (Lat.  dim.  of  rostrum,  a  b(nk\ 
The  name  of  the  mouth  of  the  louse  and  similar 
Apterous  insects,  in  which  the  orJinary  tn>phi 
are  replaced  by  an  exarticulate  retractile  tube, 
from  which  a  retractile  siphunole  is  protrude<l. 
The  uncinated  proboscis  of  the  tape-worms 
(T(fni<e)  is  also  so  called. 

RosTELLUU.  In  Botany,  an  elevated  and 
rather  thickened  portion  of  the  stigma  of 
Orchidaceous  plants,  from  which  the  pi-culisf 
gland  separates  by  which  the  pollen  masses  t'f 
some  species  of  that  order  are  eventually  held 
together.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
point  through  which  impregnation  is  effected , 
but  this  is  now  known  to  have  been  an  error. 

Soster  or  SolUter.  A  Military  term, 
implying  the  seniority  list,  from  which  officexs 
are  detached  for  duty  in  regular  succession. 

Xostnaiun  (from  Lat.  rostrum).  In  En- 
tomology, the  name  of  the  oral  instrument  of 
the  flea  and  other  Ajihaniptrrans  ;  in  which  the 
ordinary  trophi  are  replaced  by  a  bivalveii 
beak,  between  the  valves  of  which  there  are 
three  lancet-shaped  instruments. 

~  (Lat.  a  beak).    A  name  applied 
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metaphorically  to  the  pulpit  or  pleading-place 
in  the  Roman  forum,  which  waa  decorated 
with  the  prowB  of  vessels  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

SoMtate  (Lat  zoea,  a  rase).  In  Botany, 
this  tenn  is  applied  to  those  collections  of  petals 
or  leaTes  which  are  pacbed  oyer  each  other  in 
fflsoy  rows,  as  the  blossom  of  a  double  rose, 
the  offset  of  the  Houseleek,  &c. 

Bat  (A. -Sax.   rotian,    to    rot),      A    term 
applied  to  a  well-known  disease  peculiar  to 
iheep:  also  termed  cothe,  but  more  generally 
bovn  b^  the  term  rot.     Many  causes  have 
been  assigned  fqr  it ;  as  the  Fascuda  hepatica 
orflokeworm,  or  some  particular  plants  taken 
as  food;  but  as  most  of  the  sapposed  dele- 
terious herlis   have   been    tried   by  way  of 
nperimest,  and  have  failed  to  produce  the 
diseue,  it  most  be  attributed  to  some  other 
awe.    It  is  believed  that  the  germs  from 
which  the  floke  is  derived,  are  taken  into  the 
sjstem  with  the  grasses  and  other  green  food 
grown  in  marshy  ground.    Bakewell,  when  his 
sheep  were  past  service,  used  to  rot  them  pur- 
posely by  feeding  them  on  wet  land»  that  they 
might  not  pass  into  other  hands.     This  he 
always  readily  did  by  overflowing  his  pastures. 
It  is  Slid  that  land  on  which  water  flows,  but 
dfjfs  not  Btagnat<«,  will  not  rot,  however  moist ; 
I'Ut  this  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of 
Bakewell,  who  used  merely  to  flood  his  lands  a 
f«>w  times  only  to  rot  his  sheep.    It  is  also  said 
that  they  are  safe  from  rot  on  Irish  bogs,  salt 
marshes,  and  spring-flooded  meadows,  a  state- 
ni*rnt  apparently  verified  by  experience.  When 
fiih  marshes  are  found  injurious,  it  is  only  in 
r^ars  when  the  rain  has  saturated  or  rather 
tupf-r-saturated  such  marshes.    The  assertion 
tUt  putrid  exhalations  unaccompanied  with 
moisture  can  occasion  rot,  needs  confirmation ; 
for  these  commonly  go  together,  and  it  is  dif- 
ii  *uU  to  separate  their  effects.    It  is  not  the 
(iianthj  of  water  immediately  received  by  land, 
I'Qt  the  capacity  of  that  land  to  retain  the 
m'  btnre,  which  makes  it  good  breeding  ground 
f-T  rhe  germs  of  the  disease,  and  thus  makes 
tU  land  itself  of  a  rotting  quality. 

The  signs  of  rottenness  are  sufficiently  fami- 
liar to  persons  about  sheep.  They  first  lose 
2^h,  and  what  remains  is  flabby  and  pale; 
thty  also  lose  their  vivacity.  The  naked  parts, 
as  the  lip«»  tongue,  &c.,  look  livid,  and  are 
ftit^mately  hot  and  cold  in  the  advanced  stages. 
The  eye*  look  sad  and  glassy,  the  breath  is 
f*^  the  urine  small  in  quantity  and  high- 
colcmred;  and  the  bowels  are  at  one  time 
t^Ktire,  and  at  another  affected  with  a  black 
f^ndnii:.  The  vool  will  come  off  on  the 
slightest  pull  in  almost  all  cases.  The  disease 
Ka<*  different  defrrees  of  rapidity,  but  is  always 
UtA  at  last.  This  difference  in  degree  occa- 
■»wQs  some  rotted  sheep  to  thrive  well  under 
^•"  proeresB  to  a  certain  stage,  when  they  sud- 
«i*iily  fall  dS,  and  the  disease  pursues  the  same 
<^jarte  as  with  the  rest.  Some  graziers  know  this 
fr«is  of  dccleuadon,  as  it  has  been  called,  and 
kiU  their  shrep  for  market  in  the  immediate  nick 
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of  time  with  no  loss.  In  these  cases,  no  signs  of 
the  disease  are  to  be  traced  by  ordinary  inspec- 
tors; but  the  existence  of  the  flukes,  and  still 
more  a  certain  state  of  liver  and  of  its  secretions, 
are  characteristic  marks  to  the  wary  and 
experienced. 

The  treatment  of  rot  is  seldom  successful, 
unless  when  it  is  early  commenced,  or  when 
the  disease  is  of  a  mild  nature.  A  total  change 
of  food  is  the  first  indication,  and  of  that  to  a 
dry  wholesome  kind :  all  the  farinse  are  good, 
as  the  meals  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  &c.  Oilcake  is  good  also.  Carrots  have 
done  good,  mixed  with  these :  broom,  bumet, 
elder,  and  melilot,  as  diuretics,  have  also  been 
recommended;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  there  is  seldom  any  ventral  efiusion  but 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint.  As  long 
as  the  liver  is  not  disorganised,  a  cure  may  be 
looked  for  by  a  simple  removal  of  the  cause, 
aided  by  such  remedies  as  assist  the  action  of 
the  biliary  system.  Salt  acts  in  this  way,  and 
thus  salt  mashes  are  good :  salt  may  also  be 
given  in  the  trough,  to  be  licked  at  will  by  the 
shoep. 

Rot.    In  timber.     [Dbt  Rot.1 

Xota  (Ital.).  An  ecclesiastical  court  at 
Borne,  consisting  of  twelve  prelates.  It  takes 
cognisance  of  aU  suits  by  appeal,  and  of  all 
matters,  beneficiary  and  patrimoniaL 

Xotatton  (Lat.  rotatio,  from  rota,  a  wheel). 
In  Mechanics,  the  motion  of  a  solid  body  about 
an  axis.  In  the  article  Pendulum,  the  rotation 
of  a  body  under  the  action  of  accelerating  forces 
has  already  been  considered.  In  that  article 
reference  was  made  to  the  purely  kinematical 
part  of  the  question, and  it  was  shown  how  rota- 
tions can  be  combined  and  resolved.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here,  therefore,  to  add  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  dynamical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, ana  to  consider  briefly,  1.  The  rotation  ol 
a  body  about  a  flxed  axis  produced  by  any  in- 
stantaneous forees ;  2.  The  effect  of  such  forces 
when  only  one  point  of  the  body  is  fixed ;  and 
3.  Tiieir  effect  on  a  body  free  to  more  in  any 
direction  whatever.  In  doing  so  we  shall  merely 
transcribe  the  more  important  results  developed 
with  such  marvellous  perspicuity  by  Poinsot 
in  his  Thiorie  Nouvelle  de  la  Rotation  dee 
Corps,  Paris  1852. 

1.  The  instantaneous  forces  acting  on  tlie 
body  capable  of  rotating  around  a  fixed  axis 
oe  may  always  be  resolved  into  a  single  force 
K»  passing  through  o  and  inclined  at  an  angle 
a  to  oz,  and  a  single  couple  G,  whose  axi?, 
which  we  may  suppose  also  to  pass  through  o, 
is  inclined  at  an  angle  ^  to  the  axis  ofrotation. 
The  latter,  therefore,  will  receive  two  pereus- 
sions,  one  R  cos  a  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
the  other  R  sin  a  perpendicuhir  thereto.  These 
will  be  sustained  by  the  fixed  supports,  and  will 
be  without  effect  on  the  subsequent  rotation  of 
the  body,  as  will  also  the  component  G-  sin  ^ 
of  the  couple,  the  plane  of  which  contains  the 
axis.  The  only  effective  part  of  the  forces, 
therefore,  will  be  the  component  couple  G  cos  ^, 
acting  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  it 
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▼ill  cause  the  body  to  rotate  with  an  angular  '  preted.  If  A,  B,  C,  be  the  principal  moments 
velocity  $  equal  to  the  quotient  of  its  ovrn  '  of  inertia,  and,  at  the  instant  under  considera* 
moment,  G  cos  ^,  by  the  moment  of  inertia  '  tion,  p,  a,  r,  be  the  resolved  parts,  along  the 

>dm  with  respect  to  the  ui.  of  station. '  P"°"r"*''°^.'^''"^"7.'~''y'''""'"^« 
^  instantaneous  axisi,  these  equations  are : 

(Enler  B  Theoria  Motus  Corporum  So^tdorum, 
1765.) 

The  effect  of  instantaneous  forces  on  a 


Unless  the  latter,  however,  be  a  central  prin- 
cioal  axis,  a  momentary  percussion  will  be  pro- 
duced on  it  by  this  coujie  of  impulsion  G  cos  4> 
itself;  this  percussion  will  be  due  to  a  force 

F  «  -  e/ifxdnCf  +  {fy  dm)\ 

applied  at  o  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  and 

vanishing  only  when  the  latter  passes  through  perfectly  free  body  may  now  be  easily  con- 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  to  a  couple  whose  ,'  ceived.  Such  forces  are  equivalent  to  a  angle 
plane  contains  the  axis  and  whose  moment  is   force,  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  which 


expressed  by 


K'«  -  ^^i^jxednCf  +  {JyednCf 


imparts  to  the  whole  body  a  purely  translaloT; 
motion,  and  to  a  single  couple  whose  effect  hu 
been  already  described. 

4.  The  equations  of  the  motion  of  &  body 
about  a  fixea  point  imder  the  action  of  accele- 
rating forces  are — 

df 


Arf5-(B-C)jr=L, 


dr 


.A)fy=M. 
■B)i»ff«N, 


and  consequently  vanishes  only  when  the  axis  of 
rotation  is  a  principal  axis  of  the  body.  These  ' 
several  percussions  being  destroyed  by  the 
fixed  axis,  the  body  will  commence  its  rota- 
tion around  the  latt4?r/r«/y,  as  around  a  spon- 
taneous  axis,  and  by  so  doing  give  rise  to 
centrifugal  forces  which,  unless  the  axis  be  a 
central  principal  axis,  will  produce  a  perma- 
nent strain  upon  it  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  motion.  The  components  of  the  strain  are 
a  force  -  Ftf,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  through  where  L,  M,  N  are  the  moments,  relative  to  the 
o,  whose  line  of  action  turns  with  the  body,  and  principal  axis,  of  the  impressed  forces  acting 
a  couple  —  K'tf  acting  in  a  plane  which  turns  at  the  instant  under  consideration.  To  th€-se 
with  the  body  and  passes  through  the  fixed  equations  must  be  added  three  others,  vhich 
axis.  I  define  the  positions,  relative  to  axes  filed  in 

2.  The  effect  of  instantaneous  forces  on  a  '  space,  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  body  at  the 
body  capable  of  moving  about  a  fixed  point '  time  under  consideration.  Except  in  a  few 
o  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  Such  forces  •  special  cases  these  equations  have  not  been 
may  always  be  resolved  into  a  single  one  |  integrated.  (Poisson's  Mecanique ;  Price's  In- 
acting  at  0,  and  therefore  destroyed,  and  to  a  JiniUsimal  CaiculuSj  vol.  iv.  &c.) 

Xotatton  of  Crops.  In  Agriculture  and 
Gardening,  it  is  found  that  the  same  annual 
crop  cannot  be  advantageously  cultivated  on 
the  same  soil  for  more  than  one  or  two  years; 
and  hence  one  kind  of  crop  is  made  to  suca'cd 
another.  The  number  of  cul  ti vated  crops  b*ing 
limited,  when  the  whole  course  has  been  gone 
through  once,  the  series  is  again  repeated ;  and 
hence  the  use  of  the  word  rotation.    As  the 


single  couple  of  impulsion  whose  plane,  or  one 
parallel  to  it,  is  called  the  inmriabU  plane^ 
from  the  fact  that  if,  at  any  period  of  the 
body*s  motion,  the  forces  which  animate  its 
several  particles  be  resolved,  the  same  couple 
of  impulsion  will  be  obtained. 

To  form  a  conception  of  the  motion  of  the 
body,  let  the  Momental  Elupsoid  correspond- 
ing to  the  point  0  be  constructed.     The  instan-   ___     _     __       _    

taneous  axis  of  rotation  will  pierce  this  ellipsoid  I  same  kinds  of  crops  are  not,  however,  always 
in  a  point  I,  the  instantaneous  jxtle,  at  which  '  grown  in  regular  succession,  a  change  being 
the  tangent  plane  is  parallel  to  the  invariable  |  frequently  made  according  to  general  princi- 
plane.  If  this  tangent  plane  be  fixed  and  the  i  pies,  the  term  used  in  that  case  is  svecession  of 
ellipsoid  be  made  to  roll  on  it  without  sliding, '  crops.  The  principle  on  which  the  succession 
so  as  to  carry  with  it  the  whole  body,  the  |  of  crops  is  founded  is,  that  every  kind  of  plant 
motion  of  the  latter  will  be  precisely  imitated,  extracts  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  leaves 
at  least  so  far  as  the  successive  positions  in  it  deficient  of  that  which  should  prove  nutri- 
space  are  concerned.  To  render  the  represen-  |  tious  to  another  species.  As  a  general  principle 
tation  dynamically  perfect^  it  is  only  necessary  |  of  guidance  in  determining  the  succession  of 
to  make  the  ellipsoid  roll  so  that  the  angular  ;  crops,  it  is  considered  advantageous  that  a  crop 
velocity  about  the  instantaneous  axis  0  I  shall  |  cultivated  for  its  leaves  or  roots  should  succeed 
be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  latter.  The  ,  one  cultivated  for  its  ripened  seeds ;  that  the 
locus  of  the  pole  I  on  the  ellipsoid  is  called  1  cereal  grasses  should  be  succeeded  by  legu- 
the  PoLHODB ;  and  the  curve  which  it  traces  |  minous  plants ;  taprooted  plants,  or  plants 
on  the  fixed  plane,  the  Hbbpolhode.  |  bearing    tubers,     by    fibrous-rooted    plants; 

Elders  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  body  j  plants  which  form  a  compact  covering  on  the 
around  a  fixed  point  may  now  be  easily  inter- 1  surface,    such   as    com    and    legumes   sown 
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broadcsst,  by  plants  which  only  partially 
corer  the  surface,  such  as  crops  grown  in 
TOWR  snffidentlj  wide  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion  betveen ;  and  plants  which  may  be  said 
br  their  aboadant  leaf  to  feed  the  soil  with 
what  tbey  take  from  the  air,  by  plants  which 
are  almost  vholly  dependent  upon  the  stores 
of  food  for  them  contained  in  the  soil  and 
sabsoQ.  It  may  also  be  adopted  as  a  rule, 
that  where  land  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  crop 
of  the  aune  plants  for  a  number  of  years,  as  in 
f«rnianent  pasture,  the  plants  composing  the 
erop  should  be  of  several  different  lunds, 
seeking  a  different  kind  of  aliment.  Hence 
Ih*  propfiety  of  sowing  clover,  ribwort,  and 
other  taprooted  dicotyledonous  herbage  plants 
anoi^  pasture  grasses. 

B«iatlOTifl,  CompoaltUm  wid  Besoln- 
tUa  oft    In  Kinematics,  the  transformation 
of  a  given  Bystem  of  rotations  to  another  equi- 
Tjl«ot  system,    A  rotation,  like  a  force,  may  be 
r^'ppesentcd  perfectly  by  a  right  line  of  definite 
direction   and  length.      The  direction  must 
rvincide  with  that  of  the  rotation-axis,  and  the 
IfUj^h  be  made  proportional  to  the  angular 
^t-Iocity.    Poinsot   has  shown  (Thiorie  de  la 
llotttum  de$  CorpB)  that  these  Une-represen- 
tttjrfs  of  rotations  may  be  combined  according 
'0  pndsely  the  same  laws  as  those  of  forces. 
[Foacn.]    Thus  the  resultant  of  any  number 
of  coaial  rotations  has  the  same  rotation-axis 
fcs  the  components,  and  an  angular  velocity 
(^Jial  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  angular 
relbcitifs  of  the  comiM>nents ;  and  again,  the 
diagpoal  of  a  parallelogram  represents,  fully, 
tbr  resultant  of  the  rotations  similarly  repre- 
*•  'Ct«d  by  its  two  conterminous  sides.   Further, 
two  equal  and  opposite  rotations  around  parallel 
axra  constitute  a  couple  of  rotations^  and  are 
<tjDirii]eDt  to  a  translation  of  the  whole  bodv 
I^rpendicolar  to  the  plane  of  the  eoupl^  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  its  moment,  i.e.  to  the  pro- 
doct  iff  either  of  the  equal  angular  velocities 
iato  the  arm  of  the  eowpU  or  distance  between 
the  parallel  axes.     \Cqvvul  of  Rotations.] 
This  being  the  case,  we  are  led  to  the  following 
important  results.     Every  system  of  rotations 
inpRssed  upon  a  body  is  equivalent  to  a  single 
rutat'on  aroond  an  axis  passing  through  any 
{^int  o,  and  to  a   translation  of  the  whole 
l«^y  in  a    direction   inclined   to   that  axis. 
Thi*  magnitude  R  of  this  resultant  rotation 
M  well  as  the   direction  of  its  axis  are  in- 
T^ruble,  but  the  mftgnitude  and  direction  cf 
'^J:  tnaslation  vary  in  general  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  aMomed  origin  o.    By  removing  the 
point  0  to  a  eertain  point  A  in  the  line  o  A  per- 
|<(Ddien]ar  to  the  above  axes  of  transktion  and 

nAation  inch  that  <>A»  — "uT^*  where  ^  is  the 
aaidf  between  the  two  axes,  the  whole  system 
i»  rcdoeed  to  a  rotation  B  around  a  parallel 
axii)  through  A,  and  a  translation  in  the  direc- 
tion! of  this  axis  whose  velocity  is  expressed  by 
^  ws  ♦.  Thia  new  axis  is  called,  as  before 
[F<»BCM,  CoxpoarnoK  akd  Resolution  of], 
the  cektrdl  axis ;  or  when  the  motion  of  the  body 
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at  the  moment  is  considered,  the  instantaneous 
sliding  axis,  since  at  that  moment  the  motion 
in  question  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a 
rotation  about  the  axis  along  which  the  body 
simultaneously  slides ;  in  short,  as  a  serew-liko 
motion.  The  given  system  of  rotations  may 
also  be  reduced  to  two  rotations  around  axes 
whidi  do  not  intersect,  and  that  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways.  Any  two  such  axes  are  called 
reciprocal  or  cov^ttgats  linss,  and  possess  remark- 
able properties,  for  a  full  statement  of  which 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  investigations 
of  Poinsot,  Chasles,  Lamarle,  and  others. 
[BojfEiiATics.]  The  line  upon  which  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  conjugate  lines 
is  measured  always  meets  the  central  axis 
perpendicularly,  and  there  are  innumerable 
conjugate  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

In  order  that  a  body  may  remain  in  equili- 
brium under  any  system  of  ^impressed  rotations, 
the  resultant  rotation  and  translation  B  and  Gt 
at  every  point  o  must  each  vanish.  If  R  alone 
vanish,  the  whole  motion  will  resolve  itself  into 
one  of  translation.  If  the  body  have  a  fixed 
point  0,  its  motion  will  consist  of  a  rotation 
around  an  axis  through  that  point  whose  posi- 
tion in  the  body  as  well  as  in  space  will  vary 
every  instant.  Such  an  axis  is  called  an  instan- 
taneous axis,  and  the  clearest  image  of  the  body's 
motion  is  obtainfd  by  conceiving  a  cone,  attached 
to  the  body,  to  roll  upon  another  cone  fixed  in 
space ;  both  cones  having  the  fixed  point  o  for 
vertex.  The  common  generator  of  the  two 
cones  at  any  moment  is  the  instantaneous  axis 
of  the  body. 

Xotatoiiaa.    Wheel  animalcules.    [Roti- 

FBBS.] 

Xotliofllte.  A  variety  of  common  iron- 
Garnet  from  Langsbanshytta  in  Sweden,  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

Botlftitt  (Lat  rota,  a  wheel,  and  fero,  / 
carry).  The  name  of  a  class  of  highly  organised 
Infusorial  animals,  of  the  articulate  type,  out- 
wardly distinguished  by  certain  ciliated  appen- 
dages at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  which 
seem  to  move  in  a  rapid  rotatory  manner,  and 
by  their  superior  size.  They  are  commonly 
termed  whea  animalcules. 

Xotten  Stone  or  TripoU.  The  name 
given  to  certain  natural  earths,  consisting  of 
silica  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division,  and 
in  a  state  adapted  to  poUsh  without  scratching 
the  surface  of  slass,  metals,  &&  These  vary 
greatly ;  chiefly,  however,  in  the  mechanical  state 
in  which  the  silica  exists.  Trent  sand  or 
wharpe,  a  river  sand  used  for  bringing  German 
silver  and  other  alloys  to  a  surface,  is  a  sharp 
sand  obtained  from  the  river  Trent,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  infusorial  animalcules.  Bath 
brick  is  nearly  the  same  in  its  origin.  The  ;w/ir 
schiefer  of  Germany  and  the  powder  from 
Bilin  are  also  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  in 
these  an  admixture  of  carbon,  and  occasior- 
ally  a  little  resinous  organic  matter.  Botten 
sUme,  either  Welsh  or  from  Derbyshire  (near 
Bakewell),  is    a    lighter    and   more    fnable 
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material  of  reiy  fine  grain,  and  is  now  used  for 
silver  and  the  finer  class  of  goods.  It  is  found 
among  the  carboniferous  limestone  in  seams 
between  two  masses  of  limestone,  and  of  small 
thickness.  Tripoli  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
earthy  varieties  in  which  the  silica  is  nearly 
pure  and  the  particles  very  minute.  Lime  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  silica  powder,  and 
powdered  hsematite  or  some  other  form  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  is  the  chief  polishing  material  used 
in  glass-making,  but  the  true  rotten  stone  is 
always  silicious,  and  consists  of  silica  in  an  ex- 
tremely minute  state  of  division,  whether  de- 
rived from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdom. 

Bottlera  (after  Dr.  Bottler,  a  Dutch 
nii:>siuiii  ry  and  naturalist).  A  genus  of  small 
Kuphorl  iaceouB  trees  found  in  tropical  Asia 
aid  Australia.  The  must  interesting  is  Tt. 
tinctoria,  a  common  Indian  bush,  from  the 
surface  of  whose  capsules,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  peas,  a  red  mealy  powder  is  obtained, 
well  known  in  India  as  K&mala,  and  much  used 
by  Hindu  silk-dyers,  who  obtain  from  it^  ac- 
cording to  Roxburgh,  a  deep  bright  durable 
orange  or  flame  colour  of  great  beauty.  This 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  powder  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  root  of 
the  tree  is  also  said  to  be  used  in  dyeing. 
The  Kamali  appears  also,  according  to 
Mr.  Hanbury,  to  be  used  in  cutaneous  com- 
plaints. Among  the  Arabs  of  Aden  it  is  given 
internally  in  leprosy,  and  used  in  solution  to 
remove  freckles  and  pustules  ;  in  this  country 
it  has  been  used  successfully  in  treating  the 
eruption  known  as  wildfi.re  on  children,  by 
rubbing  the  powder  over  the  affected  part  with 
moist  lint.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  most 
valued  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  with  much  success  in  India  by 
various  medical  men,  in  cases  of  tapeworm. 

Xotarier.  In  French  History,  the  political 
antithesis  to  the  noble.  Not  only  were  the 
nobles  invested  with  certain  personal  im- 
munities and  privileges  in  France,  but  they 
were  relieved  of  the  taUle,  an  oppressive  pro- 
perty tax,  which  fell  on  the  lower  classes 
exclusively.  The  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
roturiiT  or  peasant  were  described  by  Arthur 
Young ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  re- 
membrance of  these  wrongs  increased,  if  indeed 
it  did  not  originate,  the  bitterness  of  parties 
during  the  revolutionary  era.  The  name 
roturier  is  very  ancient^  and  was  early  used  in 
a  contemptuous  sense.  (Hallam,  Middle  Affes, 
chap.  ii.  part  ii.) 

Sooble  (Buss,  rublyn).  A  Russian  silver 
coin  of  different  values.  It  was  first  struck  at 
Moscow  in  1654.  Catherine  II.  caused  some 
gold  coins  to  be  struck  with  this  name;  but 
they  are  no  longer  current.  The  silver  standard 
his  been  established  since  1839  as  the  lawful 
money  of  account  and  exchange  in  Russia,  and 
is  valued  at  par  at  a  little  over  3«.  l^d.  There 
is,  however,  a  paper  rouble  called  banco^  which 
circulates  at  two-sevenths  of  the  silver  rouble. 
Hence  the  banco  rouble  is  equal  to  10f<f. 
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sterling.  For  a  valuable  account  of  the  Bus 
sian  paper  money,  see  Tooke's  History  of 
Prices,  vol.  iv.  pp.  209  sqq. '   [Monet.] 

Koia6  (Fr.  literally  one  broken  on  the  whtd, 
the  punishment  of  the  highest  crimes  in  France 
before  the  Revolution).  In  the  beau  monde,  a 
person  devoted  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  sen- 
suality, but  not  so  completely  vitiated  in  his 
character  and  manners  as  to  be  excluded  from 
society.  The  term  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  in  this  sense  by  Philip  of  Orleans,  the 
regent  of  France. 

Xoofe  (Fr.).  A  species  of  lake  prepared 
from  the  dried  flowers  of  the  Carthamns  tine- 
tortus^  or  safflower.  The  term  rouffe  is  also 
applied  to  finely  levigated  cokothar,  or  per- 
oxide of  iron,  used  for  polishing. 

Xmigrli  Cast.  In  Architecture,  the  plaster- 
ing of  walls  with  mortar  and  fine  gravel,  or 
when  the  rendering  coat  is  roughened  by  means 
of  a  stiff  broom,  without  any  subsequent  ren- 
dering to  produce  a  smooth  surface. 

SoniTli  Coal.    A  name  for  Spunt  Coal. 

Xovgrli  Btaooo.  In  Architecture,  stucco 
floated  and  trowelled  in  a  small  degree  with 
water. 

Xovsli-tree  XalL  In  a  ship,  the  horizon- 
tal timber  or  plank  forming  the  top  of  the  bul- 
warks. It  rests  on  the  heads  of  the  several 
ribs  or  timbers,  and  at  the  same  time  caps  botli 
the  external  and  internal  planking. 

XovvliiBflr  m«    [Rendered  and  Set.] 

Xoulette  (Fr.).    The  curve  tniced  by  any 
point  in  the  plane  of  a  given  curve  when  the 
latter  rolls,  without  sliding,  over  another  fixed 
curve.     A  similar  definition  applies  to  surfaces. 
Roulettes  include  a  great    number  of  well- 
known  curves,  amongst  which  are  epitrochoids, 
hypotrochoids,    epicycloids,  hypocycloids,    the 
common  and  curtate  cycloids,  involutes,   &c. 
Pedal,  curves  mav  also  be  regarded  as   rou- 
lettes.   In  fact,  if  the  fixed  and  rolling  curves 
were  precisely  equal  and,  without  coincidinor, 
touched  each  other  at  corresponding  points, 
any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  rolling  curve 
would  describe  a  curve  similar  to  the  pedal 
of  the  fixed  curve  with  respect  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  in  its  plane.    An  interestins^ 
memoir  on  roulettes  by  Prof.  Maxwell    will 
be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Phil.    IVans,    for. 
1849.     The  normal,  and  consequently  also  tlie 
tangent  at  any  point  of  a   roulett«   can    be 
easily  constructed. '  In  fact,  at  any  instant  the 
rolling  curve  may  be  considered  as   rotating 
around  its  point  of  contact  with  the  fixed  one, 
so  that  the  element  at  a  point  m  of  the  roulette 
must  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  o  ot,  in  other 
words  o  m  is  the  normal  at  m.     The  radius  of 
curvature  p  of  the  roulette  at  m  can  also  he 
found  by  very  sitnple  considerations.     If  p^  and 
p'  denote   the  radii  of   curvature  of  the  fixed 
and  rolling  curves  at  their  point  of  contact  o^ 
then, 
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fhen  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  normals  to 
the  roulette  and  to  the  fixed  curve.  (Liouville's 
Journal,  t.  x.)  Mr.  Stubbs,  in  vol.  i.  Trans. 
DulUnPhU.  Soe.f  has  given  a  general  method 
of  finding  the  area  of  a  roulette. 

Boimd  (Fr.  roud,  Lat.  rotundus).  The 
property  of  a  circle,  sphere,  or  right  cylinder, 
and  indeed  of  any  solid  of  revolution,  though 
meet  commonly  confined  to  the  sphere  and  cy- 
lioder.  French  writen  term  all  bodies  enclosed 
bj  nirfiioes  of  revolution  corps  ronds. 

Bouid  Robin  ( Fr.  rond  r uban ).  A  phrase 
origiiially  derived  from  a  custom  of  the  ]<rench 
oflScen,  who  on  signing  a  remonstrance  to  their 
superiois  wrote  their  names  in  a  circular  form, 
80  that  it  might  be  impossible  to  ascertain  who 
had  headed  the  list.  It  is  now  used  to  signify 
any  act  by  which  a  number  of  men  bind  them- 
selres  to  pursue  a  certain  line  of  conduct. 

BooBd  Shot.  In  Artillery,  spheres  of  cast 
iron  or  steeL 

Bmuid  Tkble  of  Xlnff  Artliiir,  The. 
Aecoiding  to  the  legendary  accounts,  this  my-  j 
thical  sovereign  instituted  a  company  of  twenty- 
four  (or  acconiingto  others  twelve)  of  his  prin- 
cipal knights,  bound  on  certain  solemn  days  to 
appear  at  his  court,  and  meet  roand  the  table 
whence  their  common  title  was  derived.     The 
famous    table    (of  unknown  date,   but  com- 
paratively very  modern)  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
shire  haU  at  Winchester  illustrates  this  cele- 
Irnted  fiction.     The  rhyming  chronicle  Brut 
\f  Engiandf  composed  or  continued  by  Master 
N^ace  (A.D.  1165),  is  considered  by  antiquaries 
as  the  source  whence  the  popular  romances 
eoDceraing  Arthur  and  his  knights  were  first 
derived.    The  myths  of  King  Arthur  are  given 
gnrelj  as  history  in  the  chronicle  of  Jeflfirey  of 
AIo&moQth.    {The  Romance  of  Sir  Tristram^ 
wlited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Ckrisii^niiy,  book  xiv.  ch.  vi. ;  Lap- 
penberg,  Rngland  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings 

i-  101.)      [BOLAMD  ;   SlOURDB.] 

Sooiidel.     In  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  the 
form  of  a  circle.     It  is  improper  to  say  a 
roandel  or,  gules,  &c.,  describing  it  by  its  tine- 
tore  ;  nnlesfl,  first,  in  case  of  counter-changes  ; 
seeondly,  where   the  roundel  is  of  fur,  or  of 
^ual  tinctures,  as  a  roundel  ermine,  a  roundel 
cheeky  of  or  and  azure,  &c. ;  otherwise,  roundels 
have  distinguishing  names,  according  to  their 
tinctures.      A  roundel  or  is  called  a  bezant, 
fnm.  the  gold  coins  of  the  Greek  or  Byzantine 
empire ;  a  roundel  argent,  a  plate ;  gules,  a  tor- 
itau,  a  kind  of  cake ;  azure,  hurt,  a  species  of 
flower;  vert,  pot/ime;    sable,  pe/Ut ;  purpure, 
gfJp^.    A  field    cr  chaise,    with   equidistant 
roundels,  is  said  to  -be  bezanty,  platg,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  tincture. 
»oimdo1ay«    In  Poetry.    [Rokdeau.] 
ltovadlie»do«    A  nickname  given  to  the 
Puritans,   at   the  time  of  the  civil  wars,   by 
the  Caralient,  from  the  close  black  skull-cap, 
reaching  down  to  the  ears,  which  was  then 
worn  by  staid  and  serious  persons;  or,  more 
proljably,  from    their   custom  of  wearing  the 
hair  closely  cut  to  the  head. 
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Bonp.    A  Scotticism  for  auction. 

Kont.    [liioT.] 

aRonte  (Fr.  feuille  de  route).  In  Military 
language,  the  document  conveying >to  troops  an 
order  to  move  from  one  place  to  another. 

SootOv  Gommerolal.  It  seldom  hap* 
pens  that  any  one  country  possesses  such  an 
area,  with  such  a  variety  of  soil,  of  climate,  of 
mineral  wealth,  of  geological  formations,  as 
will  enable  it  to  supply  itself  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  within  its  own  boundaries. 
However  various  may  be  its  products,  however 
copious  its  resources,  it  can  very  rarely  make 
itself  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
(if  indeed  it  ever  could  do  so)  without  inducing 
not  only  great  moral  and  political  inconveni- 
ences, but  great  economical  loss.  Some  coun- 
tries approximate  to  this  condition,  or  have 
been  isolated  for  reasons  chiefly  political. 
Thus,  perhaps,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  there  was  little  or  no  com- 
munication between  China  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  resources  of  that  vast  country  en- 
abling it  to  subsist,  and  develope  a  peculiar  kind 
of  civilisation,  apart  from  any  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Thus,  also,  it  appears  that 
the  monarchies  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  discovered 
by  the  Spanish  navigators,  lived  in  absolute 
insulation.  Till  within  late  years,  the  inter- 
course of  the  Japanese  with  any  other  country 
was  almost  prohibited.  In  all  these  cases, 
however,  though  a  considerable  developement 
of  economical  arts  has  been  achieved,  the 
social  condition  has  been  lower  and  the  con- 
veniences possessed  by  the  people  far  below 
those  which  might  have  been  procured  by  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations. 

The  agencies  of  foreign  trade  have  been 
induced  by  two  causes.  Communities,  from 
the  want  either  of  certain  utilities  or  objects 
of  enjoyment,  which  could  not  be  produced 
in  the  area  of  their  own  country,  have  been 
eager  to  procure  these  benefits,  by  acts  of 
exchange,  from  other  countries  in  which  they 
were  plentifully  produced,  or  they  have  made 
themselves  the  carriers  between  nations  and 
distributed  the  products  of  one  in  exchange 
for  the  products  of  another.  Both  these  ope- 
rations were  exliibited  in  the  history  of  ancient 
commerce.  The  Greeks,  it  seems,  produced  in 
order  to  exchange.  Athens,  for  instiiuce,  had 
mines  and  manufactories,  and  exchanged  the 
articles  which  she  produced,  against  the  grain 
and  other  raw  material  of  the  regions  which 
lay  near  the  rivers  and  on  the  east  of  the  Black 
Sea;  while  Carthage,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Semitic  colonies,  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade,  between  the  remotest  East  and 
West  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  area  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other. 

-Among  these  ancient  commercial  routes,  one 
of  the  earliest  is  that  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  farthest  East  was  conveyed  by  coasting 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  to  the  ancient 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  By  this,  and  probably 
by  an  overland  route  as  well,  the  exotic  trea- 
sures and  curiosities  which  Solomon  gathered,' 
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wi^re  imported  into  Palestine.  Similarly,  it  or  rendered  nnsafe  bj  the  political  eventa 
is  dear  that  the  ethnological  notices  contained  which  have  ultimately  reduced  the  most  fertile 
in  the  history  of  Herodotus  were  obtained  from  and  once  most  prosperous  parts  of  Central  Asia 
and  indicate  the  march  of  carayans,  by  the  to  a  desert.  The  chi<>f  course  lay  by  Aden,  up 
northern  route  of  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  the  Red  Sea,  across  the  eastern  desert  of  Egypt, 
oyer  the  Caucasus  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  |  to  Chus  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  to  Alexandria. 
Sea,  by  the  Danube  to  the  western  extremity  i  Sanuto's  plan  among  other  details  suggests 
of  Gaul,  perhaps  of  Spain,  as  well  as  through  <  that  an  ancient  route  through  Armenia  to  Tre- 


the  tribes  which  occupied  the  territory  lying 
below  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Intercourse  with  the  Eastern  world  was,  how- 
eyer,  checked  rather  than  deyeloped  by  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  at  or  about  the  commencement  of 
our  era,  commerce  with  tlie  East  was  narrower 
than  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  still  less  than 
that  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Rome  destroyed 
Carthage,  but  did  not  inherit  her  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise. 

After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  com- 
merce of  Christendom  with  the  East  passed 
chiefly  through  Constantinople,  ihe  communi- 
cation between  the  Mohammedan  kingdoms 
being  occasionally  regular,  though  more  fre- 
quently interrupted.  A  new  era  commenced 
with  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  empire  of 
the  East  by  the  Latin  conquest,  and  the  rise 
of  .the  commercial  republics  of  Italy.  These 
commercial  republics,  such  as  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Florence,  owed  some  of  their  riches  to 
manufacture,  but  more  to  the  carrying  trade ; 
and  yezy  exact  information,  considering  the 
times,  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  course  of 
traffic.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiT,  Marco  Polo  published  his  travels, 
in  which  he  recounts  lus  obseryations,  in  the 
course  of  his  joumeyings  from  Venice  to  the 
extreme  yerge  of  Eastern  China.  But  the  best 
accounts  giyen  of  the  trade  of  Venice  and 
Florence,  m  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  found  in  the  works  of  Sanuto 
and  Balduoci,  the  former  a  Venetian,  the  latter 
a  Florentine. 

Marino  Sanuto  Torcellus  was  a  Venetian 
senator,  who  composed  a  work  in  the  year  1321 
(ent{itled  Secreia  Fidelium  CrueU,  and  printed 
in  a  collection  of  historical  documents,  under 
the  name  of  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos^  addressing 
his  statements  to  Pope  John  XXI.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  of  this  work  is  to  insist  on 
the  danger  which  menaced  Europe  from  the 
great  power  of  the  sultan  of  E^pt,  and  to 
point  out  the  means,  partly  commercial,  partly 
military,  by  which  the  danger  might  be  ayerted. 
In  explanation  of  his  plan,  he  giyes  a  state- 
ment of  the  routes  by  whidi  Eastern  produce 
was  imported  into  Europe. 

This  produce  was  collected  at  two  ports, 
Malabar  and  Cambeth,  the  latter  being  probably 
Ceylon,  and  thence  shipped  to  four  other  ports, 


bizond  might  be  restored.  This  route  Sanuto 
informs  us  that  he  had  traversed  five  times 
in  person.  It  is  singular  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  more  easy  access  to  mid-Aaia  in  that 
time  than  there  is  now.  This  Christian  merchtmt 
visited,  apparently  with  no  extraordinary  risk, 
certainly  with  the  means  of  successful  traffic, 
regions  which  cannot  be  entered  now,  except 
in  the  most  cautious  manner.  How  dangerous 
it  is  to  enter  Bokhara,  which  was  passed  by 
Sanuto,  may  be  seen  from  the  travels  of  Wolif 
and  Vamb6ry. 

Balducci  refers  to  another  road,  lying  to  tlie 
north  of  those  specified  by  Sanuto,  which  passed 
from  China  to  Uie  Caspian,  and  thence  by  the 
Don  to  the  Black  Sea.  Some  of  these  cara- 
vans were,  no  doubt^  directed  to  Novgorod  and 
Moscow. 

Distinct,  but  contemporaneous  with  this 
trade  to  Eg}'pt,  was  that  carried  on  by  the 
Hanseatic  League,  the  orisin  and  histoiy  of 
which  have  been  commentea  on  by  the  learned 
and  laborious  Lappenberg.  This  famous  league, 
founded  for  mutual  defence,  and  equally  im- 
portant for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform 
mercantile  system,  drew  to  itself  nearly  all  the 
trade  of  North-eastern  Europe,  and  actually 
established  communications  with  North  Ame- 
rica. This  intercourse  came  to  a  violent  end, 
in  the  great  physical  events  which  accom- 
panied the  plague  of  1348,  the  effect  of  which 
vras  to  raise  a  barrier  of  ice  round  Greenland, 
and  to  make  intercourse  with  Iceland  difficult 
and  dangerous.  It  is  probable  that  other  com- 
mercial routes  existed,  but  these  were  by  far 
the  most  important. 

The  stimulant  of  the  caravan  and  Red  Sea 
trade  was  the  demand  for  spices,  the  craving 
for  which  among  the  Western  nations  was  the 
more  urgent,  as  the  imperfect  agriculture  of  the 
time  made  the  winter  diet  of  our  forefathers 
unpalatable  and  unwholesome.  The  cost  of 
these  articles  was  very  great;  pepper,  the  com- 
monest of  them,  being  worth  in  Eng^land,  on 
the  lowest  estimate  of  ancient  money,  not  less 
than  8^.  the  pound  troy  before  the  great  plague, 
and  double  that  price  afterwards.  According 
to  the  Forme  of  Cury  (a  treatise  on  cookery 
written  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  by  or  for 
the  king's  cooks),  pepper,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
Arabian  Nights^  was  used  in  confectionery. 

The  exchange  was  effected  by  metals,  and 
particularly  by  silver.   From  the  remote<st  ages^ 


Hormus,  Eis,  the  river  below  Baldac  (i.  e.  India  and  China  have  absorbed  the  metallic 
Bagdad),  and  Aden.  The  earlier,  and,  to  judge  '  produce  of  the  Western  world.  Mines  in  these 
from  the  price  of  commodities,  the  cheaper  route,  |  regions  have  either  been  scanty,  or  have  not 
was  that&omBagdaduptheTigris,  and  through  been  worked  successfully.  The  necessity  of 
Azerb\jan  to  Seleucia,  then  called  Licia,  and  exporting  silver  to  the  East  in  exchange  for 
Antioch.  But  this  road  had  been  interrupted  its  produce  first  broke  down  that  ancient 
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eommeraal  supentitMni,  thai  the  wealth  of  a 
oooiitij  consists  in  the  gold  and  silver  which  it 
possesses.  That  India  has  not  been  flooded 
with  silrer,  in  spite  of  this  .continnons  im- 
poitstioo,  is  due  to  bad  goremment,  which, 
conpelliog  the  people  to  resort  to  hoarding, 
bis  indinetly,  by  a  rererae  process  to  that 
of  wimng,  consigned  again  to  the  earth  the 
tmasn  vfaiefa  labour  in  other  regions  had  col- 
lected and  transported  to  the  Indian  peninsula, 
it  b  hsnlly  neceasaxT  to  say,  that  the  poU- 
tial  gralaess  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages 
wu  dne  to  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade. 
The  almost  simnltaneons  discoyery  of  the' 
Ameneaa  continent  in  1492,  and  of  the  Cape  { 
punge  b  1497,  by^  €k>lnmbu8  and  Vasco; 
de  Oana,  completely  altered  the  relations  in 
vlddi  Italy  stood  to  Europe,  by  drying  up  the  ! 
cfaanoels  through  which  JBaatem  wealth  had 
prefioQily  flow^.  For  a  while  the  great  re- 
paUia  of  Venice  and  Genoa  lired  on  the  past — 
lived,  at  economists  might  say,  on  their  capital ; 
tad  90  endoring  was  the  recollection  of  their 
UrmtT  commercial  greatness,  that  it  fell  utterly 
onlj  at  the  first  shock  of  the  rerolutionary 
innr  of  France. 

^teanvfaile,  there  was  a  short  period  during 
vhicfa  PoitagEl  took  ft  great  place  in  the  com- 
meimi  world.  For  m  while  it  seemed  possible 
tbat  the  Tictories  of  Albuquerque,  and  the 
picachiog  of  Francis  Xa?ier,  might  create 
a  iirtiflg  empire.  But  this  strange  mixture  of 
coBoneraal  enterprise  and  religious  fanaticism 
vaa  ladieally  weak  when  it  seemed  strongest^ 
sad  the  kmg  sea  passage  was  slowly  appro- 
prated  by  the  Butch  and  the  English. 

The  disoorery  of  the  New  World  was  fol- 
hwtd  by  the  Spanish  conquests.  The  vast 
m\ae  which  the  Spanish  monarch  adminis- 
^end  m  the  sixteenth  century,  orershadowed 
isd  dismayed  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  the  oc- 
apatiQB  of  Mexico,  and  much  of  the  southern 
<t>DtiDent,  was  from  the  beginning  not  com- 
aeive,  bat  impine.  After  destroying  the  ancient 
Bonarehies  of  the  New  World,  and  piUaging 
t^rtr usuries,  the  Spaniards  exterminated  the 
todent  inhabitants  by  compulsory  labour  in 
the  mines,  and  at  the  instance  of  Las  Gasas, 
vbo  saw  in  such  an  expedient  the  only  means 
of  BTing  the  relics  of  the  ancient  races,  intro- 
<ivnl  negro  slaTery  into  America.  In  order, 
^oveter,  to  bind  their  colonies  more  closely  to 
>{4ia,  and  seeore  thdr  dependence,  it  was  the 
^^M  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  that  no 
p^noa  ii  Indian  or  mixed  blood,  and  not  even 
uTooe  of  Dure  Spanish  descent,  bom  in  the 
^'«v  Werid,  shoaid  be  occupied  in  any  public 
^&^.  {LtAj,  Sise  and  InjCuenee  qf  Rational- 
»»«  in  Wmope,  th.  tL) 

b  was  impossible  that  from  such  a  system  any 
^ne  femmerdal  entm  should  be  developed. 
It  vu  unlikely,  after  Sese  colonies  were  eman- 
^ps<«d,  that  they  abonld  emerge  from  so  long 
<  poliriaJ  nonage  into  the  possession  of  such 
^'^dtica  as  are  needed  for  the  social  adyance- 
»«iit  of  eomaunities.  The  resources  of  the 
^«v  Woid  were  wasted  by  the  Spanish  oocu- 
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pation.  But  if  the  economy  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  had  been  eyer  so  prudent,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  face  of  the  political 
eyents  which  occurred  in  Spain  at  and  after  the 
commencement  of  the  mzteenth  century,  eyents 
whose  effect  became  yearly  more  destructiye  to 
the  national  character,  the  necessary  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise  could  have  survived  the 
utter  annihilation  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
Anyone  who  compares  the  constitution  enjoyed 
both  by  Castile  and  Aragon  in  the  middle  ages 
with  the  tyranny  of  Charles  and  Philip,  can  see 
sufficient  reason  to  account  for  the  decline  of 
Spain.  Not  but  that  its  strength  survived  its 
wealth  and  real  prosperity.  Impoverished  as 
it  was  by  the  resistance  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
final  blow  to  the  ascendency  of  Spain  was  giyen 
in  Van  Tromp's  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  the  year  1639.  Long  before  this  date, 
howeyer,  the  Dutch  had  crippled  Spain  in  her 
Transatlantic  and  Asiatic  settlements;  and 
though  the  English  government  was  unfriendly 
to  the  Dutch,  it  was  a  general  principle  that 
there  was  no  peace  with  Spain  beyond  the  line. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  give  any  exact  account  of  the 
various  commercial  routes  in  our  own  day. 
The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Maury's  PAy- 
9ical  Geography  of  the  Sea  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  effect  of  those  discoveries 
which  navigators  have  made  on  the  course  of 
trade.  One  of  these  discoveries  may  be  adverted 
to.  In  1775,  Franklin  found  out  the  nature  and 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  for  political 
reasons  kept  the  fact  a  secret  till  after  the 
acknowledgement  of  American  independence. 
There  was  great  reason  for  this  secrecy,  since,  if 
the  real  effect  of  the  discovery  had  been  known, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Southern  states  of  the 
American  Union  would  not  have  exhibited  so 
much  sympathy  with  the  national  cause.  Before 
the  time  in  wmch  the  knowledge  of  this  cur- 
rent was  possessed,  the  northern  ports  of  the 
American  plantations  were  inaccessible  in  the 
winter  months,  and  the  chief  port  was  Charles- 
ton. But  after  the  nature  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
was  known,  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  was 
diverted  to  the  northern  ports,  and  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  became  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Union. 

It  will  be  a  singular  circumstance,  if  in  our 
day  the  dream  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies 
should  be  realised,  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Suez 
canal  again  become  the  highwi^  for  Eastern 
trade,  and  those  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
whose  greatness  has  passed  away  by  the  use 
of  the  long  sea  passage  be  again  revived  as 
centres  of  commercial  activity. 

Sowaii^troe  (Norse  runa,  a  eharm),  A 
Scottish  name  for  the  P^^rus  Aueuparia,  *  The 
most  approved  charm  against  cantraps  and 
spells,'  says  Jamieson,  '  was  a  branch  of  the 
Rowan-tree  planted  and  placed  over  the  byre. 
This  sacred  tree  cannot  be  removed  by  unholy 
fingers.'    Johnston  also  observes, 

'  Roan-iree  and  red  thread 
Hand  the  witches  a'  in  dioadf' 
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RAn-giafas  were  mysteriouB  staves ;  an^d  from 
this  last  use  of  the  word,  the  name  run  came  na- 
turally to  be  applied  tothe  tree  from  which  such 
staves  were  usually  cut,  though  why  this  tree 
shoidd  have  been  so  exclusively  used  for  carving 
runes  upon  as  to  have  thence  dexived  its  name, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  also  in  Scandinavia, 
does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained.  (Frior, 
l^opidar  Names  of  British  Plants.) 

SowiniT-  The  propulsion  of  a  boat  by 
oars.  Bowing  is  reckoned  the  most  favourable 
application  of  human  strength  for  obtaining 
motion  in  the  water ;  but  the  whole  force  is 
not  effective  on  the  oar,  as  the  part  of  the  oar*s 
blade  in  the  water,  but  inside  the  actual 
fulcrum,  which  is  at  its  point,  is  held  back  by 
the  resistance  of  the  fluid.  In  rowing,  the 
power  is  applied  at  the  handle  of  the  oar,  and 
the  weight  of  the  boat  is  encountered  at  the 
rowlock.  The  rower  sits  hrfore  his  oar,  with 
his  back  to  the  boat's  bow,  and  in  taking  his 
stroke  supplements  the  strength  of  his  arm 
with  the  wdght  of  his  body  thrown  backwards 
towards  the  bow.  Some  nations  take  short 
strokes,  which  they  rise  up  in  making;  the 
JBnglish  prefer  a  long  stroke  sitting. 

Bowing.  In  the  service  of  oi^ance,  the 
same  as  pinching.     [Pinchiko»] 

Sowlook.  The  apparatus  on  the  side  of  a 
boat  for  keeping  the  pressure  of  the  oar  con- 
stantly at  one  point.  In  different  parts  of 
England  various  devices  aro  practised  for  this 
end.  At  sea,  the  commonest  plan  is  to  have 
two  short  wooden  uprights  projecting  from  the 
gunwale,  between  which  the  oar  is  restrained. 
On  the  Thames  these  aro  aided  by  a  button  on 
the  oar,  to  provent  too  great  a  length  passing 
overboard.  On  the  south  coast  an  iron  stirrup 
sustains  the  oar  and  pivots  in  the  gunwale. 
On  the  east  coast  of  England  an  iron  pin  is 
fixed  in  the  gunwale,  and  the  oar  fastened 
to  it  by  a  leathern  thong.  In  the  north-west 
counties  a  similar  pin  passes  through  the  oar 
itself,  which  precludes  feathering  altogether. 
The  last  two  systems  are  dangerous,  from  the 
impossibility  of  shipping  the  oars  in  case  of 
sudden  emergency ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  lessen  the  probability  of  losing  them. 

&axbiuvliiao0ee  (Roxburghia,  the  only 
genus).  A  small  natural  order  of  Dictyogens, 
distinguished  by  having  bisexual  flowers,  and 
solitary  simple  many-seeded  carpels,  with 
]ong-stalked  anatropal  seeds,  and  a  basal 
placenta.  The  few  species  referred  to  the 
genus  Roxhurghia^  which  constitute  this  group, 
are  chiefly  of  botanical  interest. 

Soyal.  In  Naval  affairs,  the  sail  and  mast 
above  the  top-gallant  sail  and  top-gallant  mast 
respectively. 

Soyal  Oak.  Rohur  Carolinum,  In  As- 
tronomy, a  constellation  formed  by  Halley,  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.     [Constellation.] 

Mvtmym  The  name  given  to  certain  weights 
used  in  India,  consisting  of  the  seeds  of  Ahrtts 
precaiorius  and  Adenanthera  pavonina,  the 
former  being  called  Small  Huay,  and  the  latter 
Large  Euay  weights. 
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Sabaoe  or  JtabAase.  Names  given  by 
Fronch  lapidaries  and  jewellers  to  a  variety  of 
Bock  Crystal  traversed  by  rose-coloured  cracks. 
For  further  devils,  see  Bristow's  Glossary  of 
Mineraloay,  p.  324. 

Si&bble.  A  quanyman's  term  for  Uiii 
inferior  varieties  of  stone  surmounting  each 
valuable  bed  of  limestone  extracted  for  buildiDg 
purposes.  It  is  often  the  result  of  weathering 
or  natural  disintegration  by  air  and  water, 
sun  and  frost.  The  fragmentary  masses 
often  found  between  a  rock  and  the  over- 
lying soil  derived  from  the  rock,  aro  also 
sometimes  called  by  this  name.  It  is  an 
equivalent  of  the  term  Bbash^  used  in  some 
parts  of  England.  Thus  combrash  is  a  brnbh 
or  rubble  of  rotton  limestone  making  a  goud 
corn  land.  Almost  all  quarries  of  ^nesione 
abound  with  this  kind  of  substance. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  stone  broken 
from  the  quarry  in  rough  irregular  masses, 
and  not  subjected  to  any  further  dressing; 
stone  reduced  to  a  roctanguLir  form  being 
called  Ashlar. 

SubeflMients  (Lat  rubefacio,  I  make  red\. 
Substances  which,  when  applied  to  or  rubbed 
upon  the  skin,  induce  a  reoness  or  blush  upon 
the  part,  not  followed  by  blister. 

SabelUuio.  An  altered  Biotite  found  in 
small,  reddish-brown,  hexagonal  tables  in 
Saxony,  and  at  Schima  in  Bohemia. 

Sabellite.  Bed  Tourmaline  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  manganese,  to  which 
it  owes  its  colour.  It  generally  occurs  in 
closely  aggregated  crystals,  varying  in  colour 
from  a  slight  tinge  of  red  to  a  fine  pink.  It 
is  found  in  Iroland  at  Ox  Mountain  nearSligo, 
but  the  finest  specimens  aro  brought  from  Siberia, 
Moravia,  and  Paris  in  the  State  of  Maine  in 
North  America.  There  is  a  magnificent  group 
of  crystallised  Bubellite  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Mr.  GrevilV. 
which  was  presented  to  Colonel  Symes  by  the 
king  of  Ava,  and  which  has  been  valued  at 
1,000/. 

Snbencliiiiaier*  The  German  name  for 
a  variety  of  Gothite  of  a  hyacinth-red  colour. 

Rubeola  (Lat.  rubeo,  to  grow  red). 
[Measles.] 

SobesabL  The  name  of  a  famous  spirit 
of  the  Biesengebirge  in  Germany,  who  is  crle- 
brated  in  innumerable  sagas,  ballads,  axid  tale?, 
and  represented  under  the  various  forms  of 
miner,  nunter,  monk,  dwarf^  giant,  &;c.  Ue 
answers  to  the  English  Pucx,  and  is  said  to 
aid  the  poor  and  oppressed,  showing  benight<-d 
wanderers  their  road,  but  waging  incessant  war 
with  the  proud  and  wicked.  The  orig:in  of  the 
name  is  obscure.    {Tales  of  Musaus.y 

Subia  (Lat  ruber,  red).  A  genus  of  the 
Galiaceaf  an  order  closely  allied  to  CincJkona4r*e 
{Rulnacea)^  and  by  many  considered  as  a  sub- 
division of  that  order.  This  genus  famishes 
the  dye  called  Madder,  which  is  the  dried  ro>3t 
of  Rubia  tinctorum.  In  the  living  roots  tW 
colouring  matter  is  yellow,  but  it  becomes  rwl  on 
drying.   The  best  madder  is  imported  from  the 
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Imnt,  bat  some  oomes  from  Holland  arid 
Fnoee;  the  dye  is  much  used  in  the  latter 
ooontiy  uider  the  name  of  Garance,  Some  of 
the  Indian  apedea  also  yield  a  zed  dye.  Madder 
lus  been  stated  to  poeaess  medicinal  rirtues ; 
thme,  however,  are  so  slight  as  to  be  now  dis- 
rpgiirded.  The  bones  of  young  animals  fed  on 
madder  become  tinged  with  a  red  colour,  and 
fhysioiogisla  avail  themselves  of  this  fact  in 
th^  reseaichea  on  the  mode  of  growth  of  bones. 
The  ftem  and  leaves  of  B,  tinctorum  are  used 
jn  Fnince  for  polishing  metal-work,  for  which 
purpose  their  stiff  hairs  adapt  them.  The 
Jear«s  and  harbage  also  are  used  as  fodder  for 
animals. 

[ClKCHOKACBS.] 

An  intensely  bitter  amorphous 
TelJow  substance,  deposited  on  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  dried  aqueous  extract 
of  madder.     [Kaddbr.] 

«»M— 1  or  BnMoelle.  A  t<»rm  applied 
to  the  Brazilian  Bub^,  and  also  to  the  yellowish 
or  orange-red  varieties  of  Spinel. 

■■Mala  Aeld.  Bufocateekuie  aeid.  An 
add  formed  by  exposing  a  solution  of  catechuic 
acid  in  carbonate  of  potassato  the  action  of  air. 

Baftflie  (Lat  rubrica,  as  being  originally 
written  with  red  earth).  In  the  language  of  the 
old  eopiec  of  manuscripts,  and  of  modem  printers, 
any  writing  or  printing  in  red  ink.  The  date 
and  place  on  a  title-page  being  frequently  in  red 
ink.  the  word  ni^ichas  come  to  signify  the  false 
n«me  of  a  place  on  a  title-page.  Odany  books 
printed  at  Paris  bear  the  rvbrie  of  Genoa, 
loodoD,  &e.  But  the  most  conmion  use  of  the 
word  is  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  MS. 
mtsffals,  the  directions  prefixed  to  the  several 
prayers  and  offices  were  written  or  printed 
in  red  ink;  and  hence  the  rubric  familiarly 
»!znifies  the  order  of  the  liturgy,  in  Roman 
Catholic  ooontriea  as  well  as  in  England. 

WbitSbmmm  Oake*  A  kind  of  oil-cake  made 
oa  the  Continent^  from  the  seeds  of  Brassica 

MmS^mm  (Lat  a  hraffihU-Bush).  A  familiar 
r^nua  of  Batacfa,  to  which  are  referred  several 
vf  our  common  fruits,  as  the  Raspberry,  Black- 
l-^rry.  Dewberry,  &c  The  speaes  are  mostly 
ahrabe,  trailing  or  erect,  having  prickly  stems, 
f  innate,  qninate,  temate,  or  simply  lobed  leaves, 
aijd  4«iible  fruit.  They  are  very  well  repre- 
S'-nted  by  the  Bramble  of  our  hedgerows,  and 
th^i  lUapberry  of  our  gardens. 

MmMj  (Fr.  rnbis,  Ital  rabino,  from  Lat. 

JTi>jer,  red).    A  tem\  which,  in  strictness  of 

*P»^cfa,    should  be  restricted  to  the  Oriental 

/^v'^,   or  to  the  red  varietiea  of  Sapfribb. 

Amoci;  Upidaries,  however,  the  name  Ruby  is 

af  f  liHd  to  several  stones,  of  very  different  che- 

fiicsil  composition,  which  they  distinguish  by 

ih^ir  eolonra.     Thus  the  scarlet  coloured  is 

rm  ll*-d  SpinrlU  Buhy ;  the  pale  or  rose-red,  Balais 

'»T  V^glam$  Ruby;  the  veUowish-red,  Bubicelle; 

•  r.«J  ?ho«e  of  a  decided  oiange-red.  Vermeil  or 

i'''rm€iUe.     The  finest  stones  are  found  in  the 

•-.'A    tfjf  rircra    in   Ceylon,  in  the    Capelan 

<«/uxitafoa  of  Pegu,  and  in  Ava«    The  Ruby, 
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as  a  predous  stone,  ranks  n^t  to  the  diamond 
in  value ;  in  fact,  a  very  fine  ruby,  of  a  carat 
or  upwards,  is  more  valuable  than  a  diamond 
of  the  same  weight.     [Stabstone.] 

RuBT.  In  Printing,  a  kind  of  type  two  and 
a  half  sizes  smaller  than  that  used  in  this  work, 
[Ttpb.] 

Jtaby  SUwer.    [Ptbabotbttb.] 

Si&bjr  ^Tood.  One  of  the  names  imder 
which  Red  Saunders  wood,  the  timber  of  Ptero' 
carpus  santalintLSf  is  known. 

Sndder  (Ger.  ruder).  A  heavy  fiat  piece 
or  frame  of  wood,  hung  upon  the  stem  post  by 
means  of  pintles  and  gudgeons,  for  the  purpose 
of  steering  the  ship.  The  rudder  is  turned 
round  the  stem  post  as  an  axis,  by  the  tiller, 
which  enters  the  rudder  head.  In  vessels 
drawing  much  water  the  mdder  is  deep  and 
narrow;  in  fiat-bottomed  vessels,  it  is  shallow 
and  broad.  When  carried  to  a  considerable 
breadth,  as  in  the  Chmese  vessels,  it  is  pierced 
with  holes,  which  preserves  an  increased  lever- 
age with  a  diminished  direct  resistance  from 
the  water. 

The  action  of  the  mdder  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. While  it  remains  in  line  with  thd 
keel,  the  force  of  the  water  gliding  past  the 
deadwood  or  narrow  portion  of  the  stem  i«  equal 
on  both  sides  of  the  rudder,  and  equilibrium  is 
maintained;  but  if  the  mdder  be  forced  to  one 
side,  the  pressure  is  taken  off  on  the  opposite 
side,  while  from  acting  at  a  less  angle  the  water 
exercises  an  increased  pressure  on  the  side  to 
which  the  mdder  is  turned.  The  effect  is  to 
force  the  stem  round  on  the  centre  of  gravity 
as  a  pivot,  the  sliip's  head,  of  course,  tuming  to 
the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  mdder  is. 
When  the  head  has  sufficiently  deviated  from 
its  former  line,  the  rudder  is  permitted  to  re- 
sume its  straight  .position.  In  sailing  on  a 
wind,  the  mdder  is  kept  permanently  on  one 
side  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  make  lee- 
way. 

Budder  Obalns  and  Vendanta.  Short 
lengths  of  chain  ending  in  ropes,  for  preventing 
the  loss  of  a  mdder  in  the  event  of  its  being 
unshipped  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  chains  are 
shackled  to  the  mdder  by  a  bolt,  in  the  back 
of  it,  ju9t  above  the  water-line,  and  the  rope 
pendants  are  made  fast  to  bolts  in  the  stem 
quarters. 

Saddle.    [Reddlb.] 

Sudentnre  (Fr.  from  Lat.  mdens,  a  rope). 
In  Architecture,  the  rope,  or  stafi^  with  which 
the  lower  parts  of  the  fiutings  of  columns  are 
often  filled.     [Cablikos.] 

mudlarlns  (Lat).  The  term  applied  to  a 
discharged  gladiator.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  staff  (rudis)  which  was  given  him  in 
token  of  his  dismission.    (Horace,  Ep,  i.  1,  2.) 

SadiStSB.      [HiITX7BITB8.] 

madoli^lilBe  Tables.  A  set  of  astro- 
nomical tables  computed  by  Kepler,  and  founded 
on  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  They 
were  called  the  BudolpfUne  Tables  in  honour  of 
Rudolph  II.,  emperor  of  Bohemis,  who,  upon 
the  death  of  Tycho  in  1601,  oonferred  upon 
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Kepler  the  title  of  imperial  mathematidan,  and 
undertook  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  pre- 
paration. Owing  to  various  causes  the  work 
was  not  completed  until  1627,  when  the  tahles 
were  published  at  Ulm.  They  are  the  first 
that  were  CTer  caleidated  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  planets  move  in  elliptic  orbits,  and  they 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  modem 
astronomy.  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  very 
remarkable  production,  see  Delambre,  Astro- 
nomie  Modenie,  torn.  i.  p.  657. 

Sae  (Lat  ruta,  Or.  pvrii).  The  common 
name  of  BtUa  graveolens,  a  native  of  iJie  8outh 
of  Europe,  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with  pinnately  divided 
bluish-green  leaves,  and  yellowish  flowers,  the 
whole  plantposfiessinga  powerfully  fetid  odour 
and  acrid  taste,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  oiL  Rue  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
stimulant  and  narcotic  in  flatulent  colic,  hys- 
teria, &c  Locally  applied,  it  acts  as  a  power- 
M  irritant.  One  species,  indeed,  B.  montanat 
is  said  to  be  so  powerful  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  handle  the  plant,  even  when  the  hands  are 
protected  by  gloves.  Rue  was  employed  medi- 
cinally by  the  ancients :  for  ages  it  was  con- 
sidered potent  to  ward  off  contagion,  and  it  is 
still  employed  to  keep  off  noxious  insects. 
Rue  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  French 
perfume,  entitled  Vinegar  of  the  four  thieves. 
[Thieves*  Yineoab.]  The  Italians  are  stated 
to  eat  the  leaves  in  salads.  Shakspeare  speaks 
of  Rue  as  herb  of  grace. 

Soft  The  name  of  the  male  of  the  Machetes 
pugnax,  which  is  distinguished  at  the  breeding 
season  by  a  ruff  or  tuft  of  wide-spreading 
feathers,  projecting  behind  the  eves  and  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  female  is 
called  the  reeve,    [Machrtxs  ;  Tbinga.] 

Hafln  (Lat.  rufus,  red),  A  red  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  phloridzin. 

Main  Marble.    [Cotham  Masblb.] 

Male  (A.-Sax.  regol,  ItaLregola,  Latregula). 
In  Arithmetic,  denotes  a  certain  prescribed 
series  of  numerical  operations,  adapted  to  dis- 
cover, from  the  given  conditions  to  which  an 
unknown  number  is  subjected,  what  that  number 
is.  They  are  generally  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular names,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  given,  or  the  particular  nature 
of  the  business  for  which  they  are  required ;  as 
the  rules  of  interest,  the  rules  of  fellowship,  &c. 

Rule.  In  Law,  an  order  of  one  of  the  three 
superior  courts  of  common  law.  Rules  are 
either  general  or  particular ;  the  former  being 
such  orders  relating  to  matters  of  practice  as 
are  laid  down  and  promulgated  by  the  court 
for  the  general  guidance  of  the  suitors:  the 
latter  are  such  orders  as  are  conflned  to  the 
particular  case  in  reference  to  which  they  have 
been  granted. 

The  term  is  often  used  generally  to  de- 
note a  legal  doctrine.  [Coubts,  Sufebiob; 
Flbading.J 

Rulb.  In  a  monastic  sense,  a  system  of 
laws  or  regulations  by  which  monasteries  and 
other  religious  houses  are  governed,  and  which 
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the  monks^  nuns,  and  novices  vow,  on  their 
entrance,  to  observe.  [Monacbish  ;  Obdsbs, 
Monastic] 

Snle*  Corpenter'B*  A  folding  mlrr, 
generally  used  by  carpenters  and  other  artificers, 
having  a  variety  of  scales  adapted  to  facilitate 
by  inspection  the  calculations  of  most  frequent 
occurrence.  Sometimes  it  has  a  sliding  piece 
in  one  of  its  legs,  by  which  its  use  is  greatly 
extended.     [Slioino  Rtji<b.] 

Siil0f  Oancliiir-  A  rule  adapted  to  dis- 
cover the  contents  of  casks  and  other  vessels. 
It  is  used  by  the  o£Seers  of  excise  in  surveying, 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  articles  that  are 
liable  to  duties.     [Gaitoino.] 

Snlo  of  Signs.  Besides  the  rule  known 
in  the  theory  of  equations  as  Descabtbs'  Rcib 
OF  Signs,  there  is  another  of  frequent  use  in 
the  theories  of  permutants,  commutants,  deter- 
minants, &c.  wnich  may  be  thus  enunciated: 
Any  primitive  arrangement  of  symbols  being 
fixed  upon,  the  sign  to  be  prefixed  to  any  other 
arrangement  of  the  same  symbols  is  positive  or 
negative  according  as  the  latter  arrangement  is 
obtainable  from  the  first  by  an  even  or  odd  num- 
ber of  successive  interchanges  of  two  symbols. 

This  rule  involves  no  ambiguity ;  for  although 
there  are  many  different  ways  of  deriving  a 
given  arrangement  from  the  primitive  (me  by 
successive  interchanges  of  two  symbols,  it  can 
roadilv  be  shown  that  the  number  of  such 
interchanges  is  constantly  even  or  else  constantly 
odd.  Thus  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  being  the  primitive 
arrangement,  1,  4,  6,  2,  3,  will  be  a  positive 
and  2,  5,  1,  4,  3,  a  negative  one  in  whatever 
manner  the  latter  may  be  derived  from  the  first 
by  successive  intermanges  of  two  symbols. 
The  rule  of  signs  as  enunciated  by  Cramer 
{Analyse  desLignes  Courbes,  1750)  is  often  more 
convenient  in  practice.  An  arrangement  is 
positive  or  negative  accordina  as  it  contains  an 
even  or  odd  number  of  displacements ;  it  being 
understood  that  a  displacement  consists  in  the 
inversion  of  the  order  of  sequence  of  any  two 
symbols,  in  the  primitive  arrangement.  Thus, 
smce  in  the  arrangement  1,  4,  6,  2,  3,  the 
numbers  4  and  6  each  precede  two  lower 
numbers ;  instead  of  being  preceded  by  them  as 
in  the  primitive  arrangement,  there  are  four 
displacements,  and  the  arrangement  is  positive; 
again,  in  2,  5,  1,  4,  3,  the  circumstance  of  a 
greater  number  preceding  a  less  occurs  Jive 
times,  so  that  the  arrangement  is  negative. 

The  equivalence  of  the  above  two  rules  can 
be  easily  proved.  [Pbbiixjtatioxs.]  It  is 
established  in  Balzer  s  7%eorie  und  Afwent" 
dung  der  Determinanten,  Leipzig  1857,  and  was 
first  demonstrated,  by  Laplace  {Histdre  ds 
VAcad.  de  Paris  1764), 

Sale  of  Three.  In  Arithmetic,  the  mle 
by  which  when  three  numbers  are  given  a  fonrth 
is  to  be  found,  so  that  the  four  shall  be  in 
direct  or  inverse  proportion,  as  the  ease  may 
reqtdre.    [Golden  Rttle.] 

Sale*.  In  Building  operations^  this  term  is 
applied  to  the  screeds,  or  portions  of  plastering 
executed  on  the  face  of  a  wall  for  the  purpose 
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of  floBtmg  the  works  in  order  to  retain  their 
perpendicalarity,  or  their  evenness  of  surface. 

RuuB.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  those  laws  and 
maxims,  founded  on  the  general  and  funda- 
mental traths  of  nature,  by  which  artists  are 
guided  in  their  compositions. 

Svlesy  Brass.  In  Printing,  pieces  of  brass 
of  different  thicknesses  made  letter  high,  to 
print  with  t  jpe.  They  are  made  in  lengths  of 
foorteen  indies,  but  ot  late  years  lengths  half 
B8  loo^  again  have  been  made.  One  of  the 
edges  is  berelled  so  as  to  print  a  fine  line ;  and 
when  a  thicker  line  is  required,  the  bottom  edge 
is  plaeed  uppermost,  which  is  the  full  thickness 
of  the  brass ;  by  this  means  lines  of  different 
thicknesses  are  obtained,  and  also  double  lines, 
a  thick  one  and  a  fine  one,  when  required. 
Thej  are  used  for  column  lines  in  table  work ; 
to  sepante  matter  that  requires  to  be  distinct ; 
and  to  be  placed  round  pages.  In  cases  where 
dograms  are  required,  and  there  is  no  engraver 
m'thin  reach,  tbey  may  be  formed  by  a  clever 
workman  with  brass  rule.  j 

Silled  Qiaadrlo.  In  Modem  Geometry,  a  | 
ruled  surface  of  the  second  order.  Besides 
the  cone  and  the  three  cylinders,  there  amj 
two  ruled  quadrics,  the  hyperboloid  of  one , 
sheet  and  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  both  of! 
which  are  slxw  quadrics.     [Quadbic  ;  Ruled 

SCBFACa.] 

Salad  8iirftu»e«  In  Gheometiy,  a  surface 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line.  | 
At  every  point  of  such  surface,  therefore,  a ; 
£tnight-edge  or  rtder  may  be  applied  so  as  to  | 
lie  wholly  on  the  surface.  The  straight  line 
is  called  the  generator ;  if  every  pair  of  sue-  I 
cesave  generators  intersect  one  another,  or  are , 
in  the  same  plane,  the  ruled  surface  could  i 
obviously,  without  crumpling  or  tearing,  bei 
onfoldea  into  a  plane,  on  which  account  it  is ' 
call^  a  developable  eur/ace:  in  other  cases 
where  two  consecutive  generators  do  not  inter- 
sect it  IB  said  to  be  a  skew  surface. 

The  motion  of  the  generator  may  be  defined 
in  many  different  ways,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  problem  of  finding  the  ruled  surface 
will  vary  accordingly.  Frequently  the  motion 
of  the  generator  is  regulated  or  directed  hj 
three  eurvea  or  directrices,  each  of  which 
the  generator  must  always  cut.  That  this 
is  possible,  is  evident  on  considering  that  the 
cooes  whose  common  vertex  is  a  point  on 
one  direction,  and  whose  generators  rest  on 
the  other  two  respectively,  will  necessarily 
intersect  each  other  in  a  finite  number  of 
lines,  cutting  all  three  directrices.  In  fact,  if 
"ii  ^t*  **a  denote  the  orders  of  the  three 
dii\ectrices,  there  will  be  n^n^  generators 
through  every  point  of  the  first,  fizn-i  through 
every  point  of  the  second,  and  n^n,  through 
every  point  of  the  third;  so  that  the  three 
direetnoes  vrill  be  multiple  curves  on  the  ruled 
BuHace;  the  orders  of  multiplicity  being,  re- 

rtiVely,   «,«»,  »»«!»  ^\^r    ^^  determine 
cvder  x  of  the  ruled  surface  itself,  or  the 
number  of  its  generators  which  meet  any  ar- 
bitraiy  bne,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to 
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remember  that  a  curve  of  the  n}^  order  in 
general  cuts  a  surface  of  the  m^  in  mn  points. 
[CuBTB.]  Now,  if  *!  be  the  order  of  the  ruled 
surface  whose  directrices  are  the  curves  (n^\ 
(n,),  and  any  right  line  A,,  the  curve  (n^  will 
meet  n,  x^  of  its  generators.  But  these  are 
clearly  generators  of  the  required  surface 
meeting  an  arbitrary  line  A| ;  hence  x^n^  jr,. 
In  a  similar  manner,  if  x,  be  the  order  of 
the  ruled  surface  whose  directrices  are  (n,),  A,, 
and  another  arbitrary  line  A,,  then  x,  —m^x, ; 
but,  lastly,  the  raled  surface  whose  direc* 
trices  are  three  right  Imes  Ap  A,,  A,,  is  of 
the  second  order,  hence  f,a2m,,  and  thus 
x«*2n,n,n,. 

To  find  the  equation  of  the  surface,  we 
might  proceed  thus : 

f-a^  +  a,  y«/S2r  +  ^, 

being  the  equations  of  any  generator,  and 
U  =  0,  V«0  those  of  one  of  the  directrices,  the 
elimination  of  x  y  g  from  the  four  equations  will 
give  a  relation  between  a,  a,  /S,  6 ;  two  similar 
relations  will  be  obtained  from  the  other 
directrices,  so  that,  counting  the  two  equations 
of  the  generator,  we  shall  have,  on  the  whole, 
five  equations,  from  which  if  o,  a,  /8,  A  be 
eliminated,  the  equation  of  the  ruled  surface 
will  be  obtained.  For  other  properties  of 
ruled  surfaces,  see  Skew  Sdbfacb  and  Da- 
YBLOPABLB.  Somo  of  the  most  instructive 
works  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Mbnge, 
Application  de  P Analyse  a  la  GeomHrie ;  Dapin, 
DetfeloppeTnents  de  GeonUtrie ;  Chasles,  Quetdefs 
Correspondance,  t.  xi. ;  Cayley,  Gambridffe  and 
Dublin  Math.  Jour.  vol.  vii.  &c. ;  and  Salmon, 
An.  Geom.  of  Three  Dimensions.  An  important 
curve  on  every  ruled  surl^ce  is  its  line  of 
strictioUj  or  the  locus  of  the  point  on  each 
generator  which  is  nearest  to  the  consecutive 
generator.  [Skew  Surface.]  It  may  be 
added,  too,  that  the  polar  reciprocal  of  a 
ruled  surface  is  another  ruled  surface  of  the 
same  order. 

Sum  (a  word  of  unknown  origin).  A  spi- 
rituous liquor  distilled  from  the  fermen^Ml 
juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  or  from  molasses.  Its 
flavour  is  due  to.  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil :  its  average  proportion  of  alcohol 
fluctuates  between  50  ana  66  per  cent.  The 
rum  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
manufactured  chiefly  in  the  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  consumption  of  rum  would  be  aided 
by  the  imposition  of  differential  duties  on  the 

S reduce  of  other  countries ;  and  hence  the  old 
uty  on  West  India  rum  was  9«.,  on  that  im- 
ported from  other  regions  \bs.  But  the  duties 
on  all  spirits,  whatever  be  their  origin,  are  now 
equalised,  and  the  effect  has  been  that  the 
consumption  has  been  determined  by  deamess 
and  cheapness.  It  is  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment to  put  the  duty  on  spirits  at  that  point 
whidi  is  just  below  the  temptation  to  smuggling  - 
and  illicit  distillation.  There  is,  it  is  reported, 
some  difficulty  in  discovering  this  limit.  In 
all  probabihty  it  varies  with  the  material 
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prosperity  of  the  consumers.  In  the  year 
ending  March  1865,  the  customs  daty  on 
rum  amounted  to  1,908.057^.  ;  on  brandy,  to 
1,246,158/.;  while  the  excise  on  spirits  was 
upwards  of  ten  millions.  The  cheapest  article 
is  the  most  productive.  West  India  produce 
has  still  some  slight  protection  in  the  fact  that 
rum  is  still  used  almost  exdusirely  in  the 
nary.  This  practice — originally  part  of  our 
colonial  policy— is,  it  is  said,  judicious,  for,  of 
all  spirits,  rum,  when  kept  long  enough  and 
properly  mixed,  is  reported  to  be  the  most 
wholesome. 

Snmen  (Lat).  The  name  of  the  paunch 
or  first  cavity  of  the  complex  stomach  of  the 
Buminant  quadrupeds. 

Samez  (Lat.  sorrel).  A  large  senus  of 
weedy  herbaceous  plants,  represented  by  the 
common  Dock,  one  of  the  greatest  pests  to 
the  agriculturist  The  most  useful  species  are 
the  Sorrels,  J7.  acetosa  and  B.  scutatua.  The 
former  of  these,  the  Common  Sorrel,  was  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  its  leaves,  which  were  used 
as  spinach  or  in  salads,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  French 
Sorrel,  it  has  gradually  lost  ita  position  as  a 
salad  and  potherb.  R.  acuiatus^  or  French 
Sorrel,  is  considered  preferable  to  the  common, 
on  account  of  its  leaves  being  larger  and  more 
succulent,  with  rather  less  acidity.  The  Sorrels 
are  all  of  great  importance  in  French  cookery, 
and  are  both  agreeable  to  eat -and  very  whole- 
some, although  but  little  valued  in  this  country, 
except  at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  tables. 
On  the  Continent  sorrel  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  in  the  vegetable  markets  of  Faris  it 
is  nearly  as  abundant  during  the  season  as 
peas  are  in-  those  of  London.  It  abounds  in 
oxalic  acid,  and  is  regarded  as  a  powerful 
antiscorbutic. 

Smninaiiti  (Lat.  rumino,  /  chew  the 
cud).  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  Pecora 
of  Linnaeus,  an  onier  of  Ungulate  Mammals, 
including  those  which  have  a  complicated 
stomach  of  four  cavities  so  disposed  as  to 
allow  of  rumination,  and  a  cloven  hoof. 

Samlnated  (Lat.  rumino,  /  chew).  In 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  those  seeds  in  which 
the  albumen  is  penetrated  by  irregular  channels 
filled  with  softer  cellular  matter,  as  in  the 
Nutmeg. 

Saminatloa  (Lat  mminatio).  The  act 
by  which  food  once  chewed  and  swallowed 
is  a  second  time  subjected  to  mastication.  Di- 
gestion is  always  preceded  by  this  action  in 
the  order  of  Mammals,  hence  called  JRunu" 
nanta ;  but  very  rarely,  and  as  an  exceptional 
case,  in  any  other  animal.  The  stomach  of 
the  Ruminants  is  specially  on^nised  for  ru- 
mination, consisting  of  four  distinct  cavities, 
all  of  which  commonicate  with  a  muscular 
canal  at  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus. 
Hard,  solid,  or  coarsely  masticated  food,  passes 
from  the  beginning  of  the  muscular  canal  into 
the  first  cavity  of  the  stomach,  called  the 
rumen  or  paunch.  Water  is  received  into  the 
second  cavity,  called  the  reticulum^  and  almost 
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exdnsively  occupiea  the  honeycomb  cells  of 
that  cavity;  it  is  gradually  mixed  with  the 
coarsely  divided  food  which  is  undergoing 
mastication  in  the  rumen.  When  this  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  a  portion  of  the  mass  is 
received  into  the  muscular  canal  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  oesophagus ;  it  is  there  moulded 
into  a  ball,  and  propelled  by  a  rapid  and 
inverted  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet 
into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  more  perfectly  mas- 
ticated, mixed  with  fluid,  and  again  swallowed. 
It  now  passes  directly  into  the  third  stomach, 
called  the  pstUteriunif  from  the  broad  leaf-like 
plates  of  membrane  with  which  it  is  occupied. 
Here  the  superfluous  fluid,  which  otherwise 
might  have  too  much  diluted  the  gastric  juice, 
is  absorbed,  and  the  subdivided  cud  passes 
gradually  into  the  fourth  or  true  digesting 
stomach,  called  the  abwnasue.  In  the  camel 
tribe,  water-cells  are  developed  at  tlie  sides 
of  the  rumen,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  re- 
ticulum, and  the  psalterium  is  not  separated 
by  any  contraction  from  the  abomasus. 

Xmnp  Parllameat.     In  English  Histoiy, 
after  the  dissolution  of  Richard  Cromwell's 
parliament,  and  his  own  demission  of  the  pro- 
tectorate, a  council  of  officers,  at  whose  head 
were  Desborough,  Lambert,  and  others,  having 
seized  the  supreme  authority,  found  it  advisable 
to  caU  together  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  forcibly  dissolved  by 
Oliver.    It  was  assembled  in  May  1659;  and 
consisted  of  little  more  than  seventy  members, 
those  who  had  been  excluded  not  being  allowed 
to  resume  their  seats.    This  body  soon  became 
odious  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Royaliat  parts 
of  the  nation,  and  by  its  own  assumption  of 
power  displeased  the  officers  who  had  called  it 
again  into  being.     It  acted,  however,  with  some 
vigour  and    determination,   and    defeated    a 
variety  of  royalist  conspiracies;  but  when  it 
ventured  so  far  as  to  cashier  Lambert  and 
others  of  the  leading  officers,  the  troops  again 
surrounded  Westminster  Hall,  and  expelled  it 
on  the  13th  October  in  the  same  year.     As, 
however,  Fleetwood,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  army,  was  unable  to  keep  together  the  dis- 
tracted government,  the  officers  once  more  in- 
vited the  parliament  to  sit  again,  and  on  the 
26th  of  December  it  once  more  asaomed  ab- 
solute authority ;  but  General  Monk  took  part 
against  it.    On  his  invitation,  a  good  many  of 
the  excluded  members  went  to  the  house  (Feb. 
21),  and  thus   placed  the  Independents,  who 
had  hitherto  ruled  it,  in  a  minority;  and  having 
passed  some  measures  reversing  its  former  act?, 
the  parliament  dissolved  itself.     It  received  its 
nidoiame  from  being,  as  it  were,  the  remnant 
and  fag-end  of  the  old  Long  Parliament,  and 
was  treated  by  the  nation  with  general  con- 
tumely and  derision.    But  it  cannot  be  denie-.i 
that,  utterly  unable  as  it  was  to  command  the 
divided  nation,  it  showed  in  its  conduct  a  bold- 
ness   and  vigour  which   with   a  little    more 
popularity    would    probably     have      insured 
success.    Vane  and  Hazlerig  were  its  leading 
members.  '^ 
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RUNCINATE 

i  (Lat  roncina,  a  large  saw).  In 
BctxDjf  hariog  lobes  hooked  back,  or  curred 
in  a  dizectioiifroizi  the  apex  to  the  base ;  as  the 
lobes  of  the  leaf  of  the  dandelion. 

muiMS  (Ger.  nmen).  Properl}'  the  signs  or 
letters  of  the  ancient  alphabet  peculiar  to  the 
northern  nations  (Germans  and  Sceuadinayians). 
There  are  three  theories  on  this  subject,  one 
maintained  by  Schlozer,  who  holds  the  sixteen 
Ronic  letters  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Boman 
alphabet,  post-Christian  in  date;  the  second, 
that  of  Schle^el,  who  deduces  this  alphabet 
from  the  Fhcenidana.  {Lectures  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature.)  The  third  theory  sup- 
poses the  Runic  to  be  the  original  character  of 
the  lodo-Teu tonic  tribes,  brought  from  the  £a8t 
andpreserred  among  the  different  races  of  that 
stock.  The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the 
Ronic  characters  is  Venantius  Fortnnatus,  in 
the  sixth  century.  The  Kunic  inscriptions 
found  in  Germany  (especially  Northern  Saxony) 
are  thought  by  some  to  exhibit  tokens  of  an 
origia  somewhat  different  from  Scandinavian. 
(Oiinmi,  On  the  German  Runes,  1821.)  The 
antiqoity  of  both  has  been  much  disputed.  Of 
those  found  in  Gothland*  it  is  said  that  the 
olde<t  are  not  earlier  than  a.d.  1200,  the  latest 
1419. 1,300  stones  with  Kunic  inscriptions  haye, 
it  is  said,  been  discovered  in  Sweden ;  many 
in  Denmark;  none  in  Lapland  or  Finland. 
Ronic  stayes  are  massiye  sticks,  generally  of 
viUow,  inscribed  with  Runic  characters,  pro- 
bably of  magical  import  (Gibbon,  Boman 
Empire,  ch.  iz.  voL  i.  231,  Milman's  edition.) 

Baiuaor.  In  Botany,  any  slender  prostrate 
item,  which  throws  out  roots  at  the  extremity, 
aa  in  the  Strawberry. 

Boaaer  TSMkle.  A  luff  tackle  appUed 
to  the  running  end  of  a  rope  passed  through  a 
mofable  pulley. 

Snpee.  A  coin  circulating  in  the  Indian 
peninsula.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rupee, 
the  sicca  rupee,  estimated  at  Is.  ir77fi{.  stt'r- 
ling,  and  that  known  familiarly  as  the  Com 
T^oiffs  rupee,  worth  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the 
tmner,  and  therefore  yalued  at  Is.  10*29<2. 
sterling,  reckoning  silyer  at  &s,  the  os.  Klac 
is   100,000,   a    crore  10  millions  of  rupees. 

[MOWXT.] 

Baptft  (Gr.  ^vkos,  filth).  An  eruption  of 
ilattish  yesides,  succeeded  by  an  ill-conditioned 
diadiarge,  which  concretes  into  scabs  easily 
robbed  off  and  regenerated;  they  sometimes 
oscur  as  a  consequence  of  poor  diet  and  weak 
habit  of  body;  but  there  is  a  mpia  which 
eoosdtutes  one  of  the  most  painful  sequelas  of 
syphilis.  light  nutritious  food,  tonics,  and 
alteratiyes  are  the  remedies. 

Ssptore.    [Hbbnxa.] 

Sana  TItwm.  An  officer  of  the  church, 
originally  a  kind  of  deputy  of  the  bishop,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  conduct  of  the 
pUQchial  dergy  within  the  limits  of  his  deaniy, 
cnqmring  into  and  reporting  dihipidations,  &c. 
This  ofl^  had  become  nearly  obsolete,  but  it 
has  been  resuscitated  in  modem  times,  and  is 
now  in  general  use.  Rural  deans  reoeiye  no 
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RUSTEM 

payment,  and  exercise  no  jurisdiction;  their 
office  is  one  of  inspection  only. 
j     Siirttl  ■oonomy.    The  general  manage- 
ment of  territorial  property,  either  by  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  agent     On  a  small  scale,  the 
agent  is  termed  a  bailiff  or  farm  servant ;  and 
on  a  large  scale,  a  land  steward  qt  factor.    The 
I  duties  of  the  latter  are  to  collect  the  rents,  to 
maintain  the  general  equipment  of  the  estate, 
,  and  to  see  that  the  different  clauses  in  the  leases 
'  by  which  the  tenants  hold  their  lands  are  ful- 
'  filled ;  of  the  former,  to  cultiyate  the  land  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  greatest  profit^ 
!  or  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  proprietor  as 
to  the  kind  of  produce  which  he  considers  it 
desirable  to  obtain.     [Agriculturb.] 

SnslitPoUsliUiff.  The  Polishing  Rush  or 
Dutch  Rush  are  commercial  names  of  Equist  turn 
hyemale,  which  in  consequence  of  the  large 
quantity  of  silex  contained  in  its  tissues  is 
imported,  principally  from  Holland,  as  a  mate- 
rial for  polishing  wood,  iyory,  and  brass.  The 
greater  number  of  the  particles,  according  to 
Brewster,  form  simple  straight  lines,  but  the 
rest  are  grouped  into  oyal  forms  connected 
together  like  the  pearls  of  a  necklace  by  a  chain 
of  particles,  these  rows  of  oyal  combinations 
being  arranged  in  pairs.  The  straw  and  chaff  of 
wheat,  &c,  which  when  burnt  is  also  good  for 
polishing,  presente  analogous  phenomena,  but 
the  particles  are  arranged  in  a  different  manner. 
SitfBlaii  Mats*  A  kind  of  matting  manu- 
factured in  Russia  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
Linden,  Tilia  enropaa.  Russian  mate  are  used 
in  packing,  and  also  as  a  protecting  material 
in  gardens ;  while  the  bast  of  which  they  are 
formed  is  used  for  tying  up  plante. 

Mnat  (Duteh  roest,  Ger.  rost,  perhaps  akin 
to  crust).  In  its  ordinary  acceptetion,  the 
reddish  peroxide  which  is  found  on  the  surfiice 
of  iron  when  exposed  to  moisture. 
Rust.  In  Horticulture.  [Mildew.] 
Rust.  The  common  name  of  Trichobasis 
Rubigo  vera,  a  parasitic  funfus,  which,  with 
one  or  two  dosely  allied  species  confounded 
with  it  by  the  farmer,  preys  upon  the  leaves, 
glumes,  stalks,  &c.,  of  Cereals.  Rust  does  not 
appear  to  be  injurious  to  corn,  so  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  the  fiaggy  leaves,  as  it  seldom  grows 
except  when  they  are  over-luxuriant^  but  it  is  a 
formidable  adversary  when  it  attacks  the  chaff 
or  seed ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  impossible 
to  suggest  any  remedy.  Every  protospore  is 
shed  long  before  the  grain  is  reaped;  therefore 
steeping  is  useless,  and  the  application  of  any 
dressing  to  the  soil  is  equally  ineffectual. 

Xostem.  In  Persian  Mythology,  a  hero 
who  slays  Isfendiyar,  as  Sifrit  is  slain  in  Teu- 
tonic legends,  by  casting  a  thorn  into  the  one 
spot  where,  like  Achilles  and  other  solar  heroes, 
he  is  vulnerable.  Rustem  in  his  turn  can  be 
killed  only  by  his  brother,  as  Baldr  can  be 
slain  only  by  the  mistletoe,  and  as  Hector  can 
be  slain  only  by  Achilles,  and  the  latter  only  by 
Paris,  who  again  can  be  fatelly  wounded  only 
by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  fierades.     [My- 

THOLOOT,  (^XFASATrVB.] 
Y   2 
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RUSTIC 

9  (Lat  rnsticns,  from  ixlb,  the  country). 
In  Architecture,  a  name  applied  to  masonry 
employed  in  basements  with  large  joints  to 
mark  the  different  courses  of  stones.  It  is 
applied  to  vork  left  with  an  irregular  surface, 
or  jagged  out  in  an  irregular  manner. 

Sntabara.  The  Swedish  Turnip,  Brasnca 
campestris  rtUtibageu 

SutaoeeB  (Buta,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  hypogynous  Exoeens,  of  the 
RutAl  alliance,  composed  prindpaJly  of  trees 
and  shrubs  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  seldom  of  herbaceous  plants.  They  are 
known  by  their  hermaphrodite  flowers,  few^ 
seeded,  priddy  apocarpous  fruit,  and  sessile 
pendulous  oYules.  The  species  are  sometimes 
Tery  ornamental,  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  genera  CorreOj  Boronia,  and  JHowna.  Some, 
as  the  common  Rue,  the  Buku  plants  &c,  are 
remarkable  for  having  a  powerful,  peculiar, 
unpleasant  odour,  and  antispasmodic  quality ; 
and  a  few  hare  a  febrifugal  bark.  The  IHo' 
tamnus  albtts,  or  Fraxinella,  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, and  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapour. 

Sutbeniiim*  A  metal  closely  resembling 
iridium,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
residue  from  crude  platinum  insoluble  in  aqua 
regia.     [Platwtjm.] 

Bntberforditeh  A  titanate  of  lime  found  in 
ifon-black  crystals  and  grains,  at  the  Gold- 
washings  of  Rutherford  county,  North  Carolina. 

Sattle  (Lat.  rutilus,  shining  red).  Native 
titanic  acid;  composed,  when  pure,  of  60*98 
per  cent,  of  Titanium  and  39*02  oxygen.  It  is 
found  crystallised  and  massive  in  Argyleshire, 
Perthshire,  Fifeshire,  and  the  Shetlands ;  also 
in  France,  the  Alps,  Brazil,  &e. 

Jtatllite  (Lat  rutilus,  redy  Native  titanate 
and  silicate  of  lime.     [Sphkiie.] 

Sntlnio  Aoidk  An  acid  contained  in  the 
leaves  of  rue. 

Sntton-root.  The  name  of  an  Indian  dye 
root,  that  of  Maharanga  EmodL 

Syaoolite  (Gr.  ^&{,  a  Uatfd]  stream,  and 
XitoSf  stone).  A  silicate  of  alumina,  soda, 
potash  and  Ume^  occurring  in  thick  tabular,  or 
short  prismatic  crvBtals,  like  Glassy  Felspar, 
of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  only  a  variety.  It  is 
white  or  of  a  grey  colour,  wiUi  a  vitreous  lustre, 
and  is  t^nsparent  or  translucent.  It  is  chiefly 
found  at  Vesuvius  in  ejected  blocks  with  Ne- 
pheline,  Augite,  and  Mica ;  and  at  Lake  Laach. 

Sye  ( Ger.  roggen,  Dutch  rog,  rogge).  One 
of  the  Cereal  grasses,  which,  according  to  some, 
is  a  native  of  Crete,  but  according  to  others  is 
found  wild  in  the  Crimea.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial)  and  is  considered 
as  coming  nearer  in  its  properties  to  wheat  than 
any  other  grain.  It  is  more  common  than 
wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  being 
a  more  certain  crop,  and  requiring  less  culture 
und  manure.  It  is  the  breads!om  of  Germsny 
and  Russia.  In  Britain  it  is  now  very  little 
grown,  being  no  longer  a  bread-corn,  and 
therefore  of  less  value  to  the  farmer  than 
barley,  oats,  or  peas.  Its  chief  use  in  English 
agriculture  arises  from  its  early  spring  growth. 
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RYOT 

The  St  John's  Day  rye,  sown  soon  after  mid- 
summer, stands  the  winter,  and,  cut  in  April, 
furnishes  the  earliest  green  food  available  for 
the  stable,  byre,  or  sheepfold  in  spring. 

Syot  (Arab,  a  peasant  or  serf).  The  enki- 
vators  of  the  soil  in  Hindustan,  who  pay  the 
land  tax  are  -designated  by  this  name ;  Uie  pro- 
portion, one-sixth  in  peace,  one-fourth  in  war, 
at  which  the  rate  should  be  levied  from  the 
produce  having  been  determined  in  the  andent 
sacred  works  of  the  Hindus.  It  was  seldom, 
however,  that  the  native  rulers  were  content 
with  the  quantity  flxed  by  these  authorities,  but 
generally  taxed  their  subjects  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent 

When  the  English  obtained  possessionof  Hin- 
dustan, they  adopted  the  system  of  farming  the 
revenues.  Such  an  expedient  was  no  improve- 
ment on  the  administration  of  the  native  princes. 
The  farmers  were  an  army  of  tyrants.  Holding 
their  office  for  a  short  time  only,  they  were 
eager  to  procure  every  possible  advantage  to 
themselves ;  and  being  checked  by  no  efficient 
control,  they  cruelly  abused  the  powera  neces- 
sarily accorded  to  their  office.  The  farmers 
actually  depopulated  the  country. 

The  inconveniences  which  followed  on  this 
system  induced  Lord  Comwallis  to  attempt  a 
change.  He,  no  doubt,  meant  honestly  and 
fairly  by  the  natives;  but  being  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  peculiar  land  tenures  of  India, 
and  the  rights  involved  in  them,  he  attempted 
to  set  up  a  modified  feudal  system.  The 
farmers  were  turned  into  landlords  under  the 
title  of  zemindars,  were  rendered  liable  to  a 
fixed  and  permanent  tax,  and  received  rents 
from  the  lyots.  Remedies  in  English  courts  of 
law  were  supplied  to  the  ryots  in  case  they 
were  oppressed  by  their  new  masters. 

These  zemindars  were  a  local  aristocracy  in 
name  only.  They  were  often  despised  by  the 
rajpoots  as  persons  of  inferior  caste ;  in  all  cases 
they  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  which  they 
occupied  by  the  force  of  purely  fortuitous 
causes.  The  natives  availed  themsdves  of  the 
assistance  of  the  English  law  courts.  In  one 
district  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  thirty 
thousand  suits  were  lodged  against  the  zemin- 
dars. But  these  officials,  though  liable  to 
summary  procedure  if  they  de&ulted  for  a 
single  month  in  the  payment  of  their  taxes, 
coiud  proceed  against  the  ryots  only  by  vay 
slow  processes.  Added  to  this,  they  -were  often, 
as  many  other  upstarts  are,  profligate,  licentious, 
and  extravagant  In  a  very  short  time  the 
zemindary  system  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
a  settlement  was  made  for  thirty  years  at  a 
variable  rent  In  effect  it  is  found  that  this 
arrangement  has  not  been  satisfactoiy,  and 
considerable  disaffection  has  from  time  to  time 
been  expressed  by  the  natives  of  the  Bengal 
presidency  and  their  advocates. 

In  Madras,  into  which  the  Mohammedan 
conquerora  had  not  penetrated,  the  ancient 
village  system  prevailed,  with  its  headman, 
who  governed  the  land,  distributed  its  pitiductj), 
and  was  responsible  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
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to  gOTemment.  Here  the  occupation  of  the 
English  led  to  inveetigations  into  the  system 
by  which  the  land  tax  was  levied,  and  a  new 
plan,  the  exact  rererse  of  the  semindary  system, 
was  iastitated.  Colonel  Bead  and  Sir  T.  Mnnio 
set  QD  what  has  been  called  the  lyotwaiy  system ; 
the  diief  featnre  of  vhich  whs,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  henceforth  to  transact  its  business 
with  the  individual  ryot^  no  other  person  inter- 
rening.  This  scheme  annihilated  the  ancient 
Tillage  system,  which  had  prevailed  for  so  many 
ages  in  India,  and  induced  as  a  consequence 
PDonnous  social  difSculties.  Besides,  as  under 
this  new  method  it  was  necessary  to  map  out 
and  measure  an  infinity  of  allotments,  the  phy- 
sical difSculties  were  almost  insuperable ;  not 
to  mention  the  prodigious  expense  of  such  an 
admeasurement^  and  the  inevitable  discontent 
that  would  arise.  To  complete  the  folly,  it 
was  resolved  to  make  the  rent  permanent,  as 
if  a  peasant  could  pay  a  fixed  rent  with  equal 
ease  in  ail  seasons  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

After  having  destroyed  the  village  system, 
and  having  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
zemindaiy  and  ryotwar^,  the  government  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  village  system  in  a  mo- 
dified farm,  under  the  name  of  Mouzawar.  The 
plan  failed,  for  the  new  headmen  of  the  vil- 
lagea,  not  having  been  appointed  in  pursuance 
of  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  In<uan  insti- 


SABBATARIANS 

tutioDS,  were  avaricious  and  oppressive,  and 
odious  to  the  ryots. 

It  became  necessary  then  to  establish  the 
ryotwary  system  on  a  new  basis ;  and  having 
sained  experience  f^m  past  errors,  the  Indian 
land  tax  was  put  on  as  fair  a  basis  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  princinal  members  of  the  Hindu  village, 
according  to  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  were  the  heiui- 
man,  the  registrar,  the  police  magistrate,  the 
land  measurer,  the  boundary  man,  the  Brah- 
man or  priest,  the  schoolmaster,  the  astro- 
loger, the  smith  or  carpenter,  the  potter,  the 
washer-man,  the  barber,  the  cow-keeper,  the 
doctor,  the  dancing  girl,  the  musician,  and  the 
poet 

SjtiBa  (Or.  /hn-ft,  a  Wfinlcle).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  herbivorous  Sirenia,  of  which 
a  species  formerly  inhabiting  the  coasts  of 
Kamschatka  (^Ryiina  Stelieri),  with  a  wrinkled 
and  furrowed  integument,  is  the  type.  Descrip- 
tions of  this  animal  were  given  by  Steller  in  the 
I^ansacUons  of  the  Academy  of  8t.  Petersimrff, 
a  few  years  after  its  discovery  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  whalers  who  traded  to  Behring*s 
Straits  and  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia  killed 
large  numbers  of  this  animal  for  the  sake 
of  the  blubber  and  oil ;  the  result  being  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  species,  of  which  no 
individuals  exist  at  the  present  time  in  a  living 
state. 
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8,  A  sibilant  artienlation,  found  in  all  the 
languages  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
S  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  semivowel, 
from  its  forming  a  kind  of  imperfect  soimd 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  vowels;  and 
from  its  peculiar  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
sonnded  before  all  the  consonants,  it  has  been 
termed  by  grammarians  $ua  poteatatU  Utera, 
It  is  susceptible  of  many  interchanges,  both 
in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  As  an 
abbreviation,  8    is  used  for   socius,  soeietas, 

SOUtk,  tolo,  &C        [DlOAMMA.] 

tebAAllliiiA.  One  of  the  poisonous  alka- 
loids of  white  hellebore. 

a^Kt^ffn,  (firom  the  Heb.  zaba,  lord; 
whence  sabaoth,  &c.,  or  army,  the  host  of 
ifaven).  The  leiigion  which  has  for  its 
oljects  of  worship  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 
h«ivenly  bodies.  This  belief  prevailed  in  very 
remote  ages  in  the  Asiatic  countries  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean;  and 
Cbaldca,  the  native  land  of  astronomy,  was 
its  most  celebrated  seat.  Sabaism  was  one  of 
the  various  forms  of  idolatry  borrowed  by  the 
Jews  from  their  heathen  neighbours.  It  was 
liso  widely  prevalent  in  Arabia ;  and  according 
to  some  recent  and  singular  revelations  re- 
s{«ctiog  that  country,  still  sulsists  in  parts, 
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under  the  cover  of  an  ill-assumed  Moham- 
medanism. (Sale's  Preliminary  Dieeouree  to 
the  Koran ;  Afhn.  de  VAcad.  dee  Inter,  Td. 
XXV.  p.  100 ;  Palgravc's  Central  Arabia.)  The 
word  Sabaoth  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  as 
a  designation  of  the  Almighty  (the  Lord  of 
SabaoUi). 

Sabal.  A  genus  of  Palms,  including  one 
of  the  most  northern  representatives  of  thnt 
order,  8.  Palmetto,  reaching  in  Carolina  as  far 
north  as  lat.  34°  36'.  They  have  large  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  and  in  some  >Pfcios  stems  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  soft  interior 
of  the  short  stem  of  8,  Adaneani  is  eaten  in  the 
southern  states  of  America,  and  its  leaves,  as 
well  as  those  of  S.  Palmetto,  are  used  for  plait- 
ing into  hats,  resembling  what  in  this  country 
are  called  chip-hate.  In  Mexico  the  leaves  of 
8,  mexicana  are  applied  to  a  similar  use. 

Sabaaiiis  (Or.  2afid(iet).  A  Phrygian 
divinity,  identified  by  the  Oreeks  with  Diomr- 
sus.  Zeus,  however,  is  also  sometimes  called 
Zeus  Sabazius.  Se^ents,  which  were  sacred 
to  him,  were  borne  in  processions  made  in  h^'s 
honour. 

Sabliatarlaas.  In  Ecclesiastical  Histoid, 
various  sects  have  been  so  called ;  particularly 
a  subdivision  of  the  Anabaptists  in  the  six* 
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ieenth  century,  who  observed  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath. The  Sabbatians  of  the  fourth  centuiy 
were  followers  of  Sabbatius,  a  Novatian 
bishop.    (Socrates,  Hi^L  Eccl.  y.  21.) 

Babbatli.  A  Hebrew  word  signifying  rest, 
applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  seventh  day  of  their 
week  (our  Saturday),  on  which  they  were  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  work. 
The  imiversal  practice  of  the  Christian  church 
from  a  very  early  period  has  set  apart  the  first 
day  of  the  week  (Sunday)  in  especial  memonr 
of  the  Resurrection.  The  obligation  upon  whicm 
the  observance  of  Sunday  rests  has  been  placed 
upon  different  grounds.  (Hessey's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1860 ;  Edinburah  Review^  Oct.  1861 ; 
Eobert  Cox,  Literature  of  tJie  Sabbath  Question.) 

Babbatloal  Tear.  Every  seventh  year 
among  the  Jews  was  so  called,  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  given  in  libcod.  xxiii.  10, 
Lev.  XXV.  3,  20. 

BabaUlaas.  The  followers  of  Sabellius, 
in  the  third  century,  whose  system  was  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
b^  representing  the  Father  as  the  sole  Person, 
and  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  attributes,  or  ema- 
nations from  Him.  Thus  they  compared  the 
Divinity  to  the  sun;  of  which  the  Father 
would  be  analogous  to  the  substance,  the  Son 
to  the  light,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  heat. 
This  scheme  has  been  known  in  later  times  as 
that  of  the  Modal  Trinity ;  and  some  divines 
of  the  church  -of  England  appear  to  have 
adopted  it,  when  attempting  to  explain  accu- 
rately the  doctrine  to  which  it  refers,  while 
their  opponents,  making  too  formal  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  Three  Persons,  have  been  sub-, 
jected  to  the  charge  of  Tri theism. 

The  followers  of  Praxeas,  who  maintained 
the  Sabellian  thesis,  asserted  that  the  Father  had 
united  to  Himself  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and  were  hence  called  Monarchians,  while 
they  were  also  styled  FntrvpassianSy  as  holding 
that  the  Father  siiffered  in  the  death  of  Christ. 

BablaoesD  (Sabia,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
small  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  nearly 
allied  to  Sapindacea  and  Anacardiacea  in  the 
structure  of  the  ovary,  fruit,  and  seeds,  but 
differing  essentially  in  the  stamens  being  equal 
in  number  and  opposite  to  the  petals,  two  of  the 
stamens  being  usually  much  larger  than  the 
others  and  perfect,  the  two  or  three  others 
much  smaller  and  often  without  anthers.  The 
species  are  all  tropical  trees,  shrubs,  or  woody 
climbers,  with  alternate  simple  or  pinnate 
leaves  without  stipules,  and  small  flowers 
usually  paniculate.  They  occur  both  in  the  New 
and  the  Old  World. 

Babiansa  A  Christian  sect,  also  called 
Christians  of  Saint  John ;  thoujrht  by  some  to 
be  the  remnant  of  the  Jewish  Hemerobaptists 
found  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  principally  at 
Basra.  (Menu  de  VAcad.  des  Liscr.  vol.  xii. ; 
and  Mosheim,  vol.  iv.) 

Bablon  iRTooda  A  hard  shipbuilding 
timber,  obtained  from  Cuba,  and  produced  by 
Lysiloma  Sahicu.  It  is  sometimes  called  Savicu 
or  Sanco  "Wood. 
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Sable  (Ger.  sobel,  Fr.  zibelinc).  A  small 
quadruped,  allied  to  the  marten-cat,  celebrated 
for  the  fine  quality  and  rich  colour  of  its  fur, 
of  which  the  hairs  turn  with  equal  ease  in 
every  direction.  A  single  skin  of  the  darker 
colour,  though  not  above  four  inches  broad, 
has  been  valued  as  high  as  15/.  The  sable 
(Mustela  zibdlina^  Linn.)  is  principally  a  native 
of  the  northern  r^ons  of  Asia :  it  is  hunted 
and  killed  for  the  Russian  maiicet,  either  by  a 
single  ball,  a  blunt  arrow,  or  traps,  by  exiles 
or  soldiers  sent  for  that  purpose  into  the  deserts 
of  Siberia.  The  skm  is  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion from  November  to  February.  A  nearly 
allied  animal,  called  the  fisher,  inhabits  North 
America,  and  is  similarly  sought  after  and 
destroyed  for  its  fur. 

Sable.  In  Heraldry,  black:  derived,  pro- 
bably, from  the  fur  of  the  animal  sable.  One 
of  the  colours,  or  tinctures,  employed  in  bla- 
zonry. It  is  equivalent  to  diamond  among 
precious  stones,  Saturn  among  planeta.  In 
engraving,  it  is  represented  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  crossing  each  other. 

Bab&t  (Fr.).  In  Artillery,  a  wooden  top 
or  bottom  fixed  to  a  shell,  in  order  to  keep 
the  shell  from  rolling  while  entering  the  bore, 
thus  insuring  that  the  fuse  is  not  next  the 
charge,  in  which  case  the  shell  would  burst  in 
the  gun .  It  also  saves  the  bore  of  a  bronze  gun 
from  injury  by  the  rebounding  of  the  shot. 

The  name  sabot  is  also  given  to  the  heavy 
wooden  shoe  worn  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
France. 

Babra  (Fr.).  A  curved  sword  used  by 
cavalry. 

Baoobarlo  Aold  (Lat.  saocharum,  sv^ar). 
An  uncrvstallisable  acid  product,  formed  alone 
with  oxalic  add  during  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  sugar. 

Saoobarimetry.  Tlie  operation  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  sugar  in  any  substance 
that  may  contain  it.  The  specific  gravity  is 
sufiicient  for  this  puriiose  in  the  case  of  pwre 
syrups.  In  some  other  cases  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  extent  to  which  a  given  volume 
of  a  saccharine  solution  twists  a  ray  of  polarised 
light.  The  latter  operations  may  also  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  mixtures  of  cane  and  grape  sugar. 
Both  twist  the  ray  to  the  right,  but  the  former 
alone  has  this  power  invert^  on  ebullition  witb 
hydrochloric  acid ;  a  fact  which,  when  applied, 
obviously  affords  experimental  data  for  the 
calculation  of  the  quantities  of  each  present. 
Another  saccharimetric  method  consists  in  con- 
verting the  cane  sugar  into  grape  sugnr  by 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acia  for  two  op 
tliree  hours,  and  then  heating  with  solution  of 
potash  or  soda,  and  comparing  the  depth  of 
colour  of  the  resulting  dark  brown  liquid  with 
similar  liquors  prepared  from  known  weights 
of  sugar.  Grape  sugar  will  also  redoce  an 
alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper  with  pre- 
cipitation of  orange  yellow  sub-oxide  of  copper. 
This  reaction  is  perfectly  definite,  and  may  be 
applied  in  the  estimation  of  grape  or  cane  sngar, 
or  both. 
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SaeohTtto  (from  its  saocharine  appear- 
ance, like  that  of  loaf-sugar).  A  hyorated 
vHrietjr  o(  Andesine,  occurring  in  finely  granular 
masses  of  a  white  or  greenish  colour,  forming 
reins  in  Serpentine  at  the  chiysopraae  mines 
oe^  Frankenstein  in  Silesia. 

Saeeharold  (Lat.  saccharum,  and  Ghr.  cTBof , 
form).  A  texture  resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar ; 
as  saocharoid  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

Baeeharometar  (Lat  sacchamm,  and  Gr. 
furpw,  a  measure).  An  instrument  for  deter- 
rniaiug  the  specific  grayity  of  brewers'  and 
distillera'  worts. 

This  name  is  also  g^ven  to  an  instrument  for 
determining  by  polarised  light  the  quantity  of 
real  sugar  in  saccharine  solutions. 

Sacclianuii  (Sansc.  sarkara).    A  genus  of 
gmsses,  the  most  important  species  of  which  is 
S.  offictHarumj  the  Sugar-cane,  which  has  been 
cultivated   from  time  immemorial,   and  was 
known  to  many  sarage  tribes  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  who  grew  It  for  the  sake  of  sucking 
the  stem  or  sweetening  their  food  with  the  raw 
juice.  The  native  country  of  the  Cane  is  doubt- 
less the  Eastern  hemisphere,   but  the  exact 
locality  whence  it  spread  is  unknown.    India 
lays  ckim  to  it,  and  our  name  Sugar  is  a  cor- 
niption  of  a  Sanscrit  word.    New  Caledonia, 
in  the  South  Pacific,  has  also  a  peculiar  claim 
to  be  regarded  its  natiye  country,  for  there 
the  Sugar-cane   grows  with  rapidity  and  at- 
tains an  extraormnary  size,  ana  the  barbarous 
natives  of  that  large  island  possess  an  endless 
nomber  of  Yarieties.   The  manufacture  of  sugar 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  China. 
The  consumption  of  sugar  is  largest  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  European  population  uses 
alxiut  100  lbs.   per  head;  whilst  in  England 
36  lbs.  and  in  Hussia  only  2  lbs.  per  head  are 
consumed.     Sugar  is  made  into  molasses  and 
rum,  and  is  also  used  medicinally.     [Sugar.] 
Sacer  BKorbva  (Lat.  sacred  disease).    One 
of  the  names  applied  by  the  older  writers  to 
epilepsy,   though    other    disorders  were  also 
occasionally  similarly  designated. 

Back  (Ft.  vin  sec,  dry  wine).  A  Spanish 
wine  of  the  dry  kind.  The  important  part 
which  it  plays  in  Shakspeare  is  well  known. 
Faktaff  calls  it  sherris  sack,  which  means 
iberry  sack;  so  called,  says  Blount»  in  his 
Glosmgraphia,  from  Xeres,  a  sea-town  of  Cor- 
doba, where  that  kind  of  sack  is  made.  At  a 
later  period,  sack  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
general  term  for  all  kinds  of  sweet  wines ;  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that,  instead  of  being  a 
corruption  of  the  French  sec,  as  above  noticed, 
it  derives  its  name  more  probably  from  a 
common  practice  of  t&e  Spaniards,  of  putting 
their  sweet  wines  into  sacks  made  of  goat  skins, 
and  thos  transporting  them  from  one  place  to 
another. 
Saek^tree.  [LBFURAKBBiL.] 
Backbnt  (Fr.  saqnebute,  Span,  sacabuche). 
A  wind  instrument  of  the  trumpet  species,  but 
diif^rent  from  the  common  trumpet  in  form  and 
size.  It  is  of  low  or  bass  pitch,  and  is  drawn 
out  or  shortened  by  the  means  of  sliders,  ac- 
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cording  U>  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  the  tone 
to  be  produced.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  trombone  of 
the  Italians. 

Sacrament  (Lat.  sacramentum,  an  oath). 
The  military  oath  taken  by  every  Boman 
soldier,  by  which  he  swore  to  obey  his  com- 
mander and  not  desert  his  standard. 

Sacaambnt.  In  Theology,  a  word  employed 
yery  early  by  writers  in  theology  to  signify 
certain  distinctive  ceremonies  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  especially  the  rite  of  Baptism, 
and  the  Eucharist  or  Lord's  Supper.  The 
former  of  these  two  sacraments  is  frequejitly 
called  the  second  birth,  the  other  is  said  to  be 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  while  both  are  represented  as  having  in 
themselves  a  peculiar  efficacy,  conferring  grace 
upon  the  recipienty  and  imparting  to  him  the 
benefits  of  the  Christian  covenant.  The  Roman 
church  is  accused  of  holding  the  opinion  that 
this  grace  is  conferred  ex  opere  operato,  by  the 
mere  act,  the  recipient  remaining  passive,  and 
that  they  fail  of  operation  onl^  where  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  positive  sin.  According  to 
Article  XXV.  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  *  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be 
not  only  signs  or  tokens  of  ChrisHan  men's  pro- 
fession; but  rather  they  be  certain  sure  wit- 
nesses and  efifectual  signs  of  grace,  and  Gk)d's 
will  towards  us,  bv  the  which  He  doth  work 
invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but 
also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  Him.' 

The  same  article  asserts  that '  there  are  two 
Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel,  that  is  to  say,  Baptism  and  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord,'  and  refuses  the  title  of  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Gospel  to  the  five  ordinances  of 
Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony, 
and  Extreme  Unction,  which,  with  those  of 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  make  up  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Bacrod  War.  The  most  remarkable  war 
known  by  this  name  in  classical  history  is  that 
which  commenced  with  the  seizure  of  Delphi  by 
the  Phociaus,  3.  c.  357,  and  was  ended  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Phodans  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  ^ 
B.  a  346,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Clinton.  ' 
{Fasti  ffeUenici.) 

Baerifloe  (Lat  saorificium).  Generally, 
an  offering  made  to  the  Deity,  whether  in  token 
of  gratitude,  or  as  a  means  for  obtaining  His 
favour,  or  averting  His  wrath,  or  arresting  His 
vengeance.  The  sacrifices  of  all  heathen  nat  ions 
fall  into  two  classes,  the  bloody  and  the  un- 
bloody. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  later  Greek  writers, 
such  as  Plato  and  Pausanias,  that  bloody  sacri- 
fices were  of  comparatively  late  introduction,  and 
that  the  practice  of  offering  human  yictims  had 
been  preceded  by  a  system  which  prescribed 
the  presentation  of  fruits,  cakes,  and  libations. 
The  earlier  Greek  literature  fails  to  bear  out 
this  assertion ;  and  a  comparison  of  their  tra- 
ditions with  those  of  other  nations  tends  to 
show  that  the  system  of  human  sacrifice  was  at 
one  time  universal,  and  that  the  practice  had 
some  connection  with  cannibalism.    Achilleus 
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makes  a  vow  that  he  trill  Bolemnly  offer  up 
twelye  Trojan  youths  (H.  zviii.)  in  expiation  of 
tho  slaughter  of  Fatrodes,  and  Zens  tells  Hera 
(/7.  iy.  35)  that  his  wrath  would  be  satiated  if 
she  would  eat  Priam  and  his  children  raw.  The 
human  sacrifices  to  Zeus  Lycsus  in  Arcadia 
seem  to  hare  been  offered  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  At  Athens  two  victims 
were  sacrificed,  one  on  behalf  of  the  men,  the 
other  on  the  behalf  of  the  women,  at  the  festival 
called  Tbargelia.  According  to  Strabo,  a  man 
was  thrown  every  year  into  the  sea  from  a 
rock  in  Leucas  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The 
offering  of  human  figures  made  of  rushes  in  the 
Lemuralia  attests  the  practice  of  genuine  human 
sacrifices  among  the  earlier  Latins,  even  if  other 
evidence  were  wanting  in  the  traditions  or  the 
history  of  later  times.  The  idea  that  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  the  offering  was  to  be  measured 
by  the  preciousness  of  the  victim  was  soon 
developed,  and,  like  Balak  in  the  words  of 
Micah  (vi.  7),  the  parent  imagined  that  he 
might  atone  for  the  sin  of  his  soul  by  ofifering 
up  the  fruit  of  his  body.  The  working  of  this 
iaea  is  seen  in  the  narrative  of  the  offering  of 
Isaac  by  Abraham  ^Stanley,  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Church)t  and  m  the  frightfdl  sacrifices  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom.  The  inveterate  addiction 
of  the  Jews  to  the  custom  of  making  their  first- 
born pass  through  the  fire,i.  e.  of  burning  them 
alive  in  honour  of  Moloch,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  constant  protests  and  remonstrances  of 
their  prophets.  Among  the  Phoenician  tribes 
the  custom  prevailed  if  possible  in  more  horrible 
excess.  During  the  invasion  of  Agathodes,  the 
statue  of  Moloch  at  Carthage  was  fed  certainly 
with  200,  probably  with  600,  living  children. 
(Grote,  History  of  Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xcvii.) 

But  in  times  of  which  we  have  historical 
knowledge,  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  generally  confined  to  the 
slaughter  of  brute  animals.  In  the  earlier  times 
these  seem  to  have  been  burnt  whole  [Holo- 
caust] ;  but  in  the  Homeric  ages  the  legs  en- 
closed in  fat,  with  certain  parts  of  the  entrails, 
were  set  apart  for  the  gods,  while  the  rest 
of  the  carcase  furnished  a  banquet  for  the 
worshippers.  This  change  is  indicated  in  the 
legends  of  Epimetheus  and  Pbombthbus.  The 
gods  were  supposed  to  delight  especially  in  the 
smoke  of  the  sacrifice;  hence  the  potency  of 
the  offering  was  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  victims,  and  thus  was  developed  the  practice 
of  offering  a  hundred  oxen  [Hecatomb],  or  of  a 
larger  number.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
effect  on  the  gods,  these  sacrifices  were  un- 
doubtedly acceptable  to  men  as  furnishing  the 
means  for  lavish  feastings.  The  sacrifices  oi 
Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  tho  temple  are  said 
to  have  furnished  the  Jews  with  magnificent 
banquets  for  many  days.    (2  Chron.  vii.) 

The  most  common  sacrifice  of  animals  among 
the  Romans  was  the  suovetaurilia  [Lustba- 
tion],  answering  to  the  Greek  Tpirrda. 

The  unbloody  sacrifices  comprised  (1)  liba- 
tions, which  especially  accompanied  the  sacri- 
fices offered  on  the  completion  of  treaties,  hence 
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termed  <nroy9a/;  (2) incense;  (3) fruit  and  cakes, 
the  former  of  these  being  offered  chiefly*  as  first- 
fruits  or  tithes  of  harvest,  the  latter  being  peca* 
liar  to  the  worship  of  certain  gods,  as  of  Apollo. 
These  cakes  were  frequently  made  in  the  form  of 
animals,  and  were  then  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  real  animals. 

8aciileg«  (Lat.  sacrilegium).  In  Roman 
Law,  this  crime  was  defined  to  be  the  stealing 
of  sacred  things  {sacrarum  rerum  furtum),  i.e. 
from  a  temple.  In  English  Law,  the  offence 
of  sacrilege  is  constituted  by  breaking  and 
entering  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or 
other  place  of  divine  worship,  and  committing 
any  felony  therein,  or  by  committing  any  felony 
in  any  such  place  and  then  breaking  out  of  the 
same ;  and  is  punishable  in  the  same  manner 
as  burglary  fstat.  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  96). 

Baeristan  (Low  Lat.  sacrista).  The  person 
to  whose  charge  the  vestments  used  in  divine 
service  are  committed.  The  name  is  no\r 
corrupted  to  sexton.  In  most  of  the  old  ca- 
thedrals the  sacrist  was  the  treasurer's  deputy 
and  a  vicar  choral.  (Hook,  Church  IHciionary, 
s.v.) 

BaorUty  (Lat.  sacer,  sacred).  In  Archi- 
tecture, an  apartment  attached  to  a  church,  in 
which  the  consecrated  vessels  of  the  chun^h, 
and  the  garments  in  which  the  clergy  officiate, 
&c.,  are  deposited. 

Baenim  (Lat).  In  Anatomy,  the  sacmm 
is  that  vertebra,  or  series  of  vertebne,  usnally 
anchylosed,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
modified  hsmal  arch  called  pelvic, 

Sacbvu.  In  Anthropotomy,  the  posterior 
bone  of  the  pelvis,  articulated  to  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  firmly  united  by  synchondrosis 
on  each  side  to  the  hip  bones;  below,  the 
OS  coocygis  is  attached  to  it.  In  young  subjects 
it  is  composed  of  five  vertebrae  united  by  carti- 
lages, but  in  more  advanced  age  it  becomes  one 
bone. 

Baetl.  In  Hindu  Mythology,  the  female 
power  of  the  universe,  as  distinguished  from 
Siva.  (Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  part  iv.  ch.  iii. 
§  vi.)  This  power  is  represented  in  the 
mysteries  of  Kali  or  Dorga,  the  spouse  of  Siva, 
by  a  woman,  who  receives  this  title,  and  is 
purified  for  the  office  in  a  manner  which 
exhibits  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  rit«s  of 
initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The 
word  is  the  same  as  Suttrb. 

Badder.  A  work  in  the  modem  Persian 
tongue,  comprising  a  summary  of  various  parts 
of  the  ZE2n)AVBSTA,  or  sacred  books  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  The  authority  and  character 
of  the  Sadder  are  supposed  to  be  very  small : 
some  attribute  it  to  the  Parsees,  and  give  it  an 
antiquity  of  several  centuries ;  others  consider 
it  a  more  modem  forgery.  (MSm,  de  VAead. 
des  Inser.  vol.  xxxviii.) 

Baddle  (Ger.  sattle,  Lat.  sedile,  Fr.  selle). 
In  Sea  language,  a  lump  of  wood  acting  as  a 
seat  or  rest  to  the  heel  of  a  boom,  and  shaped 
accordingly.  It  is  princi|Nilly  employed  in 
steadying  the  studaing-sul-booms,  and  tho 
jib-boom. 
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Saddaeaei.    A  sect  of  reb'gionists  among 
the  Jews.    It  is  remarked  that  during  the  time 
of  tlie  great  Hebrew  prophets  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  the  existence  of  any  sects  among 
them.    The  most  ancient  sect  was  that  of  the 
Sadducees,  whose  founder,  Sadok,  lived  about 
250  years  b.  c.    He  appears  to  have  restricted 
the  providence  of  God  to  the  distribution  of 
the  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  which 
form  the  main  feature  of  the  old  dispensation ; 
and  his  later  followers  entirely  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection.   [Soul.]   They  were 
assimilated  also  to  the  Epicureans  in  main- 
taining the  perfect  freedom  of  human  actions ; 
and  like  those  pagan  philosophers  were  few  in 
number,  and  only  of  the  highest  and  most 
litenrj  classes.    They  were  distinguished  also 
from  the  Pharisees  by  the  rejection  of  tradi- 
tion, and  by  strict  adherence  to  the  written 
Jaw  alone.  (Milman's  History  of  Christianity.) 
Safe-oonduet  (the  name  as  well  as  usage 
said  to  have  originated  in  Italy :  salva  condotta). 
A  b'cense,  or  passport,  from  the  proper  au- 
thority, insuring  to  those  who  hold  it  personal 
safety  while  passing  and  repassing  from  one 
place  to  another,    over  ground   occupied  by 
enemies,  in  time  of  war.     The  prerogative  of 
granting  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  or  the 
offipfT  in  command  to  whom  the  sovereign  has 
dtlegated  it.     Unless  the  language  be  expressly 
extended,  it  protects  only  one  person  and  his 
rmonable  ba^;age.   If  it  be  hmited  as  to  time, 
the  holder  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  equitable 
protection    if   he   has    been    prevented  from 
return ing  by  some  cause  over  which  he  has  no 
control.    ( PhiUimore's  International  Law,  part 
ix.  chap,  viii.) 

Safety  Aamp.    A  lamp  invented  by  Sir  H. 
iHivy,  so  constructed  as  to  bum  without  danger 
in  the  explosive    atmosphere  of   coal  mines 
iufrsted  with  fire  damp.     Flame  may  be  con- 
sidered as  vapour  or  aeriform  matter  in  a 
state  of  intense    ignition ;    the  temperature, 
tbi»refope,  of  flame  is  always  very  high.     "When- 
ercr  flames  emit  much  light,  Uiey  derive  that 
property  from*  the  presence  of  finely  divided 
matter  diffused  through  them.     Thus,  the  in- 
tense brilliancy  of  t^e  flame  of  phosphorus 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  particles  of  in- 
combostible  phosphoric  acid  diflused  through 
it:  and  the  bright  light  emitted  by  a  gas  flame 
depends  upon  finely  divided  charcoal,  which 
is  ignited  by  the  gas   and  at  the  same  time 
burnt.    The  correctness  of  this  theory  of  flame 
IB  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  ex- 
tinguished by  cooling ;  and  this  is  best  effected 
by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  piece  of  fine 
▼ire  gauze,  which,  when  held  horizontally  in 
the  midst  of  the  flame,  extinguishes  its  upper 
part,  provided  the  flame  is  not  projected  under 
preasure,  in  which  case  if  the  pressure   be 
great  the  flame  will  pas8  through.     That  the 
wire  gauze  acts  merely  by  its  cooling  power, 
is  shown  by  the  flame  passing  through  it  when 
it  acquires  a  white  heat,  or  when  its  meshes 
are  not  fine   enough  to  exert  a  due   cooling 
power.     It  is  also  found  that  very  hot  flames, 
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such  as  that  of  hydrogen,  will  pass  through 
tissues  impervious  to  flames  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature, such  as  that  of  a  common 
candle  or  a  gas  flame.  [Flame.] 
The  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  construction  of  the  safety 
lamp  is  as  follows :  The  flame  of 
a  small  oil  lamp  C  is  surrounded 
bv  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  A  B 
(doubled  at  A,  where  likely  to 
become  hottest,  and  protected  by 
the  stout  wire  frame  D),  and  bums 
within  it,  the  air  having  free  in- 
gress and  egress  through  the  gauze. 
When  it  is  immersed  in  an  explo- 
sive atmosphere,  such  as  that  of 
a  coal  mine  infested  by  fire  damp, 
the  inflammable  gas  enters  from 
without  and  burns  in  the  cage; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  power  of  the 
wire  gauze,  no  flame  can  pass  outwards  so  as  to 
ignite  the  surrounding  atmosphere :  the  miner, 
therefore,  is  warned  of  his  danger  by  the 
appearance  of  the  lamp.  As  long  as  the 
external  atmosphere  is  safe,  the  lamp  bums  as 
usual ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  fire  damp 
the  flame  is  more  or  less  enlarged ;  and  in  the 
most  explosive  condition  of  the  surrounding 
air  the  cylinder  appears  filled  with  a  blue 
lambent  flame,  which  flickers  within  it,  the 
wick  of  the  lamp  appearing  for  the  time  ex- 
tinguished. It  is,  however,  rekindled  as  the 
air  becomes  more  pure ;  or  should  the  fire  damp 
greatly  predominate,  it  may  be  entirely  ex- 
tinguished. Before  this  happens,  however,  the 
miner  is  duly  apprised  of  his  danger,  and 
has  time  to  retreat.  (Davy  On  the  Safety 
Lamp.) 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  light  mines  by 
the  electrical  light,  which  not  being  maintained 
bv  combustion  may  be  kept  up  in  an  air-tight 
glass  globe.  The  introduction  of  effectual 
means  of  ventilation  into  mines  has  of  late 
received  more  attention  than  formerly,  by  which 
means  accumulation  of  infiammable  gas  is 
prevented ;  and  more  attention  is  also  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  barometer,  the  evolution  of  gas 
from  the  coal  being  found  to  be  in  a  great 
degree  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  baro- 
metric pressure. 

Safety  Valw««    [Steam  Engine.] 

Balllower.  The  Carthamus  tinctoriuSf  or 
Bastard  Saflron,  the  dried  fiowers  of  which 
are  used  as  a  dye  stuff,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  pigment  called  rouye. 

Bafflron  (Welsh  safrwn,  Ger.  and  Dutch 
saflfran).  The  prepared  stigmas  of  the  purple- 
flowered  Crocus  sativus.  The  stigmas  of  this 
species  of  crocus  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
and  have  a  peculiar  and  very  characteristic 
odour ;  they  are  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  as  a 
rich  yellow  or  orange  colouring  matter.  Saflron 
is  principally  imported  from  the  South  of 
Europe,  especially  Spain;  formerly  it  was 
largely  cultivated  in  this  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Saffron  Walden  in  Essex.  Saffron  is  often 
adulterated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
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petals  of  other  pknta,  especially  with  those 
of  the  marigold. 

Bag«  (a  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  vord, 
connected  with  the  verb  sagen,  to  aay).  The 
general  name  of  those  ancient  compositions 
which  comprise  at  once  the  history  and  my- 
thology of  the  northern  European  races.  Their 
language  is  different  from  the  modern  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  Norwegian,  and  is  more  powerful 
and  expressive  than  either  of  these  later  dia- 
lects. Of  the  mythological  sagas  the  most 
famous  are  the  saga  of  Kagnar  Lodbrog,  the 
Herrarar  saga,  the  Voluspa  saga,  and  the  Wil- 
kina  saga.  The  historical  sagas  are  very 
numerous ;  the  Jomsvikingia  saga  and  the 
Kaflinga  saga  comprehend  much  of  the  early 
annals  of  Norway  and  Denmark ;  the  Eyrbiggia 
saga  is  the  chief  historical  document  of  ancient 
Iceland.  Many  of  them  are  collected  in  the 
great  work  of  Snorre  Sturleson  called  ffeims- 
kringla.      [Epic;   Mttholoot;   Nibklcnokn 

LiBD  ;   SlOURDR.} 

Saiirapeanm.  A  fetid  gum-resin  brought 
from  Persia  and  Alexandria,  probably  the 
produce  of  a  species  of  Ferula,  It  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  medicine  as  a  nervine  and 
stimulating  expectorant.  Its  odour  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  assafoetida,  but  it  is  much 
weaker. 

Saffo.     [SALVIA.] 

Bareretl*  (after  M.  Sageret,  a  French 
vegetable  physiologist).  A  genus  of  Rham- 
naceaf  of  which  one  species  is  S.  theerans,  the 
Tia  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  native  of  Penang 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  of 
Southern  China ;  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
Chinese  are  said  to  employ  its  tea-like  leaves 
as  a  substitute  for  true  tea. 

8affff«r.  A  day  used  in  making  the  pots 
in  which  earthenware  is  baked,  and  which  are 
called  saggers  or  eeggtra. 

Banrloff  to  ^eewarO.  A  Nautical  term, 
denoting  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  makes 
considerable  lee-way.  It  is  the  antithesis  to 
holding  a  good  wind,  i.  e.  bearing  up  well  to 
windward. 

Safltta  (Lat.  arrow  or  dart).  One  of 
Ptolemy's  forty-eight  constellations  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.     [Cowstelultion.] 

SAorrTA.  A  term  used  by  the  older  writers 
on  Trigonometry  to  denote  the  versed  sine 
of  an  arc ;  from  its  resemblance  to  an  arrow 
standing  on  the  chord  of  the  double  arc. 

Barlttarins  (Lat.  the  Archer).  One  of 
the  twelve  constellations  of  the  Zodiac.  It 
is  represented  on  celestial  globes  and  charts 
by  the  fio^ire  of  a  centaur  in  the  act  of  shooting 
an  arrow  from  his  bow. 

Baflttate  (Lat.  sagittatus,  from  sagitta, 
an  arrow).  In  2^logy,  a  part  of  an  animal 
is  so  called  when  it  is  triangular  and  hollowed 
out  at  the  base  with  posterior  angles. 

Baffo  (Malay,  sagu,  bread).  A  granulated 
form  of  starch  obtained  from  various  species  of 
Palms  and  Cycads.  The  Sago  of  commerce  is 
prepared  from  the  soft  inner  portion  of  the 
trunks  of  Sagus  lauis  and  8.  Rumphii,  which 
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'  are  sociable  palms,  growing  together  in  Uige 
i  masses,  principally  in  swampy  places.    It  is 
^  obtained  by  cutting  the  trunks  into  pieces  about 
two  feet  long,  the  pieces  being  then  split  id 
^  half,   and  the  soft  substance  scooped  out  and 
pounded  in  water  till  the  starchy  matter  sepa- 
rates, when  it  is  drained  off  with  the  water, 
allowed  to  settle,  and  afterwards  purified  by 
,  washing.     It   is   then   in  the   form   of  sago- 
(  meal,  but  before  being  sent  to  this  country  it  is 
.  made  into  what  is  termed  pearl-sago.     In  this 
process,  the  rough    meal  is  first  repeatedly 
washed  and  strained,  then  spread  out  to  dry, 
and  afterwards  broken  into  small  pieces,  vhich, 
when  sufficiently  hard,  are  pounded  and  sifted 
until  they  are  of  regular  size.   Small  quantitieB 
are  then  placed  in  a  large  cloth  or  bag  sob- 
pended  from  the  ceiling,  and  shaken  backwards 
and  forwards  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the 
'  particles  become  granulated  or  pearled.    They 
are  then  thoroughly  dried  and  packed  for  ex- 
portation. 

Other  kinds  of  Sago  are  obtained  from  the 
stems  of  Phatnix  farinifera,  Cori/pha  Gcbanja, 
and  Caryota  urens,  as  well  as  other  Palms  and 
Cycads.  What  is  called  Portland  Sago  is  ob- 
tained from  the  oorm  of  Arum  macidatuin^ 
collected  in  the  island  of  Portland. 

Baffain  (Lat.).  The  cloak  worn  by  the 
inferior  officers  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Romnu 
legion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Paluda- 
MBNTU3C  of  the  generals.  It  was  the  dress 
of  war,  as  the  toga  was  the  dress  of  peace, 
and  was  put  on  by  all  citizens  when  then: 
was  war  in  Italy.  It  was  worn  open  in  fronts 
and  generally  fastened  across  the  shoulder  by 
a  strap.  This  name  was  also  given  to  the 
dress  of  several  barbarous  nations.  Thus 
Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans,  tegumen  omnihu 
sagum;  and  Varro  and  Diodorus  Siculos 
represent  it  as  the  costume  of  the  Gauls. 

Sagas  (Malay  sagu,  bread).  The  name  of 
the  Sago  Palm.  The  word  Sagus  is  derived 
from  Sago  or  Sagu,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Papuan  race  signifies  bread,  and  is  given  by 
them  to  the  two  palms  from  which  the  well- 
known  Sago  of  the  shops  is  obtained.  [Sago.] 
The  former  of  these,  S.  I  avis  (alias  Metroxyhn 
lave),  from  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  sago 
exported  to  Europe  is  derived,  grows  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  has  a  rather 
thick  trunk  marked  with  the  scars  left  by 
fallen  leaves,  and  usually  invested  towards  th^ 
summit  with  the  withered  remains  of  leafstalks : 
above  these  the  large  pinnate  smooth-stalked 
rather  erect  leaves  form  a  graceful  crown,  from 
out  of  the  centre  of  which  the  alt-emately- 
branched  pyramidal  flower-spikes  arise,  their 
bases  being  enveloped  by  smooth  sheaths.  The 
latter,  S,  Rumphii  (alias  Metroxylon  Rumphii), 
resembles  8.  lavis  in  general  appearance,  but 
is  usually  a  much  smaller  tree,  and  has  its 
leafstalks  and  the  sheaths  enveloping  the  lower 
part  of  the  fiower-spikes  armed  with  sharp 
spines  from  half  an  inch  to  about  an  inch  long. 
These  trees  produce  their  fiower-spikes  when 
about  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  fruit  is  nearly 
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three  years  in  ripening  after  which  they  die. 
In  Older  to  procure  the  greatest  quantitj 
of  sago,  the  trees  must  be  cut  down  imme- 
diately the  flower-spike  make  its  appearance. 

flftliaia.    The  name  given  to  the  great 
desert  of  the  north  of  A^ca,  extending  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  from  the 
Atliu  mountains  to  within  10®  of  the  equator. 
Throughout  this  vast  tract,  which  is  an  undu- 
lating and  for  the  most  part  barren  district, 
there  are  intervals  of  cultivated  land,  called 
Oas£s.    The  rest  is  an  ancient  sea-bottom, 
hard,  amooth,  and  level,   sometimes   covered 
vith  sand,  and  often  encrusted  with  salt.     A 
considerable  native   traffic   is   carried   on   in 
various  directions  through  the  Sahara,  and  it  is 
thifliy  peopled  throughout  with  African  tribes. 
With  great  difficulty  and  danger,   European 
travellers  have  at  various  times  succeeded' in 
peiietratiag  to  the  great  central  African  city 
of  Timbuctu,  entering  Africa  from  the  north, 
north-east,   south,    and    west.     There    is    no 
natoral  drainage,  by  river,  of  any  part  of  the 
^hara,  and  but  little  rain  seems  to  fall ;  water 
i£  occasionally  found  in  springs  and  pools,  but 
oot  during  the  whole  year.     The  estimated 
arra  of  the  Sahara  is  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  fquare  miles,  and  the  same  condition  of 
the  surface  extends  out  into  the  Atlantic,  fur 
hi'vond  the  African  coast.  The  eastern  extremity 
of  the  great  Sahara,  abutting  upon  Egypt,  is 
cuvered  with  a  vast  accumulation  of  loose  sand 
drifting  eastwards,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  winds  from  the  west. 

Sahlita.  In  Mineralogy,  a  greenish-grey 
variety  of  Pyroxene  or  Augite,  resembling  Di- 
of«ide,  found  in  the  silver  mine  of  Sahla,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  Sweden. 

Sail  (Ger.  segel,  Dutch  zeil).  A  surface 
obuined  by  canvas,  mat,  or  other  nuiterial, 
bv  the  action  of  the  wind  on  which,  when 
txttnded,  the  vessel  is  moved.  A  sail  ex- 
Uwlf^  by  a  yard  hung  (slung)  by  the  middle 
and  balancni,  is  called  a  aquart  sail :  a  sail  set 
^pon  a  gaff  or  a  stay,  is  called  a  fore-and-aft 
Mil;  which  terms  refer  to  the  position  of  the 
jrard,  ga^  or  stay,  when  the  sail  is  not  set. 
The  upper  part  of  every  sail  is  the  heady  the 
lower  part  the  foot ;  the  sides  in  general  are 
call^i  Ueches;  but  the  weather  or  side  edge 
of  any  but  a  square  sail  is  called  the  luff,  and 
thr  other  edge  the  after  Uech.  The  two  upper 
comers  are  earinga,  but  that  of  a  jib  is  the 
^.<id\  the  two  lower  comers  are  in  general 
deies;  the  weather  clew  of  a  fore-and-aift  sail, 
or  of  a  coarse  while  set,  is  the  tack.  The 
edgtis  of  a  sail  are  strengthened  by  a  rope 
Cd'led  the  bolt  rope.  The  ropes  at  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  are  the  head  and  foot  ropes 
of  the  sail.  The  canvas  or  sail-cloth  is  made 
in  hoUt;  and  the  qualities  are  numbered  from 
1^0. 1,  which  is  the  strongest  and  is  used  for 
Btonn  sails,  to  No.  8,  which  is  used  for  the 
fmallest  sails,  as  small  studding  sails,  &c., 
which  the  seamen  commonly  call  flyina  kites. 
The  cloths  in  a  square  sail  are  seamed  verti- 
cally; in  a  fore-and-aft  sail  they  are  parallel 
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to  the  after  leech.  In  this  way  the  strain 
of  the  sheet  diffuses  itself  over  the  canvas 
both  along  and  across  the  cloths.  Discussions 
haye,  however,  arisen  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  seaming.  When  a  seam  opens,  the  sail 
often  splits.  Captain  Cowan  took  out  a  patent 
for  horizontal  seaming ;  he  remarks  (Essay  on 
the  Constmction  of  Sails,  ^c),  that  such  sails 
when  they  split  remain  fuU,  and  are  less  liable 
to  blow  away,  and  that  they  also  were  found 
to  last  much  longer.  The  plan,  however,  has 
not  be«n  approved.  Diagonal  seaming,  which 
has  also  had  its  advocates,  is  defective  in 
principle;  for  it  must  bring  the  strain  of  a 
sheet  either  on  a  single  cloth,  or  entirely 
across  the  stitches. 

Sails  take  their  names  from  the  mast,  yard, 
or  stay  upon  which  they  are  stretched.  Thus, 
the  principal  sail  extended  upon  the  main  mast 
is  called  the  main-sail ;  the  next  above,  which 
stands  upon  the  main  top-mast,  is  the  maiu' 
topsail ;  above  which  is  the  main  top-gaUant- 
sail ;  and  above  all,  the  mmn  royal.  In  like 
manner,  there  are  ihe  foresail,  \\\efore  top -sail, 
the  fore  top-gaUant-sail,  and  the  fore  royal, 
although  the  square  foresail  is  very  rarely 
used,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  would  take 
the  wind  out  of  all  the  jibs ;  and  similar  ap- 
pellations are  given  to  the  sails  supported  by 
the  mizzen  or  after  mast.  The  main  stay-sail, 
main-top-mast  stay-sail,  &c.,  are  between  the 
main  and  fore  masts ;  and  the  mizzen  stay-sail, 
mizzen-top'tnast  staysail,  &c.,  are  between  the 
main  and  mizzen  masts.  These  are,  however, 
employed  only  in  dead  calms  and  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  Between  the  foremast 
and  bowsprit  are  the  fore  stay-sail  (commonly 
called  the  foresail),  the  jib,  and  sometimes  a 
flying  jib  and  middle  jib;  and  the  sttidding 
sails  are  those  which  are  extended  upon  booms 
run  out  beyond  the  arms  of  the  different  yards 
of  the  main  mast  and  fore  mast. 

To  make  sail,  is  to  set  sail.  To  shorten  Fail, 
is  to  take  in  some  stiil  by  furling  or  reefing. 
To  loose  sails,  is  to  spread  or  hang  out  the  sails 
that  had  been  furled,  either  to  air  them,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  afterwards.  To  strike 
sail,  is  to  lower  the  yard  or  gaff  of  a  sail  when 
set,  in  token  of  salute.  Furhng  and  reefing 
sails  are  performed  either  by  men  going  along 
the  yard  to  which  the  sail's  head  is  attached, 
and  so  drawing  the  eail  up  and  binding  it  to 
that  yard,  or  by  Cunningham's  Patent,  described 
below,  under  which  these  operations  can  be  per- 
formed from  the  deck. 

The  common  theory  of  sails  which  assumes 
the  impact  of  columns  of  air  is  radically 
defective;  for  it  is  a  fact  familiar  to  sailors 
that  the  reef  points,  or  any  light  stuff  by 
accident  in  the  same  situation,  hang  vertically 
in  the  hollow  of  the  sail,  as  in  a  calm,  thereby 
proving  that  the  sail  is  filled  with  a  mass 
of  air,  quiescent  or  nearly  so,  and  maintained 
in  a  state  of  statical  pressure;  whereas  if 
the  common  theory  were  true,  the  points 
would  lie  flat  to  the  canvas,  as  weeds  are 
pressed  against  the  bank  of  a  stream.     Hence 
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it  follows  that  there  is  a  certain  extent  of  hol- 
low or  bdly  which  increases  the  eftect  of  the 
sail.  It  of  course  adds  to  the  effect  of  sails  to 
wet  them,  by  swelling  the  threads  and  closing 
the  pores :  this  practice  is  often  resorted  to  in 
calm  weather.  In  recent  years  several  systems 
have  been  attempted  for  furling  and  taking  in 
sails  without  the  necessity  for  sending  men 
aloft — a  dangerous  duty  in  foul  weather.  The 
invention  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  B.N.,  has  at- 
tained most  celebrity,  fii  this,  the  yard  to 
which  the  sail  is  bent  is  made  to  revolve  in  its 
slings  by  means  of  ropes  upon  the  deck,  and  to 
wind  or  unwind  the  sail  upon  it.  The  plan 
involves  a  vertical  division  in  the  centre  of 
the  sail,  and,  moreover,  makes  it  necessary  to 
lessen  the  number  while  increasing  the  length 
of  the  sails  on  each  mast  The  practical  ex- 
perience of  this  system  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficient to  allow  of  any  decisive  opinion  on  its 
merits;  but,  while  it  is  certain  to  encounter 
much  jprejudice  from  naval  men,  who  ding 
with  singular  tenacity  to  old  customs,  it 
is  incontrovertible  that  it  saves  hands,  and 
therefore  diminishes  the  cost  of  practical  na- 
vigation. 

Baillncr*  In  Navigation,  the  art  of  directing 
a  ship  on  a  given, line  laid  down  in  a  chart.  It 
is  called  plane  sailing  when  the  chart  is  con- 
structed on  the  supposition  that  the  earth's 
surface  (or  rather  the  surface  of  the  ocean)  is 
an  extended  plane ;  and  globular  sailing,  when 
the  chart  is  a  globular  chare,  or  constructed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  the 
ship  being  then  supposed  to  be  sailing  on  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle.  [Gbbat  Circlb  Sailing  ; 
Navigation.] 

Balliiiff  Order  or  Order  of  Ballliiff. 
Any  determinate  order  preserved  "by  a  squadron 
of  ships.  It  usually  implied,  in  the  days  of 
sailing  fleets,  one,  two,  or  tliree  parallel 
columns ;  but  it  is  at  the  disposition  of  the 
admiral. 

Sailor.  On  Shipboard,  one  who  is  making 
a  long  sea  voyage  other  than  his  first ;  and  who 
is  qualified  to  go  aloft  and  tend  the  sails.  A 
sailor  is  not  necessarily  a  seaman. 

Sainfoin  or  Balntfoln  (Fr.).  The  Ono- 
brgchis  saliva,  a  plant  of  the  family  Legujni- 
no8(8,  and  cultivated  as  a  very  wholesome 
fodder.  It  will  not  thrive  well  except  when 
the  soil  or  subsoil  is  calcareous,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  rarely  met  with,  except  on  the 
Cotswold  Hills,  and  on  the  chalk  soils  of 
Dorset,  Hants,  Wilts,  Sussex,  Kent,  &c.  It 
generally  remains  for  eight  or  ten  years,  a 
much  longer  period  than  it  does  in  France. 
The  first  growth  is  made  into  hay,  the  after 
crop  being  eaten  by  cattle;  it  is  also  well 
adapted  for  soiling. 

Saint  George**  Ensign  or  Tlie  IBinilte 
Bnaign.  The  distinguishing  badge  of  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  It  consists  of  a  red  cross 
on  a  white  field  with  a  union  jack  in  the  upper 
quarter  next  the  mast  The  St  George's  flag 
is  the  admiral's  sign  of  presence  and  command. 
An  admiral  carries  it  at  the  main,  a  vice- 
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admiral  at  the  fore,  and  a  rear-admiral  at  the 
mizzen.  It  resembles  the  ensign,  but  is  much 
smaller,  and  the  union  jack  is  wanting. 

Saint  JoHn  of  Jemealem,  JKnlffbte  of: 

A  military  order  of  religious  persons.     They 
derived  their  name  from  a  church  and  monaster)' 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  founded  at 
Jerusalem  about    1048    by  merdiants    from 
Amalfi,  the  brotherhood  of  its  memb^s  being 
devoted  to  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  poor  and 
sick  pilgrims.    The  order  was  instituted  as  a 
military  brotherhood  by  Raymond  du  Puy,  its 
principal,  early  in  the  twelfth  century.     It  wxs 
divided  into  three  ranks — knights,  chaplains, 
and  servitors ;  and  in  its  military  capacity  it 
was  bound  to  defend  the  church  against  the 
infidels.      It    held    various    possessions   and 
settlements  in  different    parts  of    the   East. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  being  driven  from 
Palestine,   the   knights    of   thid   order    fixed 
their  principal  seat  first  in  Cyprus,  and  after- 
wards at  Rhodes,  where  they  remained  from 
1309  to  1522,  when  the  island  was  captured 
I  by  Solyman  II.      After    several  chances  of 
settlement,  they  were  fixed  in  1630  by  Charles 
I  V.  at  Malta  and  its  dependent  islands ;  whence 
!  they  took  the  name  of  Knights  of  Malta.    Her^^ 
they  maintained  themselves  until  1798,  when 
the  island  was  taken  by  Napoleon.     The  order, 
however,  continued  to  subsist,  notwithstanding:^ 
the  loss  of  its  sovereign  possessions  both  iu 
Malta  and  in  Tuscany.   Before  the  French  revo- 
lution the  number  of  knights  was  estimated  at 
3,000.     The  temporal  powers  of  the  order  were 
chiefiy  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  grand 
master ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  controlled  by  the 
governors  of  the  eight  languages.    These  were, 
of  Provence,  Auvergne,  Fiance,  Italy,  Aragon, 
Germany,  Castile,  and  England.     The  lands 
were  divided  into  priories,  commanderies,  and 
bailliages.     The  spiritual  power  was  exercised 
by  the  chapter,  consisting  of  eight  ballivi  con- 
ventuales.     The  knights  were  under  the  rulc-s 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;   but  Protestants 
were  not  bound  to  celibacy.     They  were  re- 
quired to  be  necessarily  of  good  descent ;    but 
those  whose  proofs  of  noble  ancestry  were 
unquestionable  were  termed  cawlieri  di  gius- 
tizia^  while  others  who  could  not  show  such 
proofs  might  be  admitted  on  account  of  their 
merits  as  cavalitri  digrazia.     [Hospita]:.i.ess.] 

Saint  Slmonlans.  In  Political  Philosophy, 
the  name  given  to  the  followers  of  Clause 
Henri,  coimt  de  St  Simon.     [Sociaxism.] 

Salnta  (Lat.  saneti,  holy  ptrsons).  Pious 
men,  who,  according  to  a  custom  early  preTalent 
among  Christians,  were  commemorated  ^th 
honour  after  their  death  in  the  services  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  This  distinction  w»s 
originally  applied  to  tlie  apostles  and  eminent 
martyrs  and  confessors,  whose  places  of  burial 
were  regarded  with  pious  anection  by  the 
faithful  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  memorials 
or  relies  of  whom  were  carefully  cherished. 
The  observance  of  particular  days  in  honour  of 
the  saints  was  also  a  very  early  custom,  and 
from  this  practice  the  cultus  of  the  saints  was 
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developed.  Their  intercesdon  was  supposed 
to  iure  power  with  Ghxl,  and  individualB  put 
themselres  under  the  especial  patronage  of  one 
or  more  amongst  the  nmnber,  which  in  later 
times  WM  vastly  augmented.  The  assertion 
that  miracles  were  performed  at  their  tombs 
and  by  their  relics^  led  not  unfirequently  to  the 
greatest  rJTalry  and  contention  between  the 
Totaries  of  the  shrines  of  different  saints,  and 
eometimefl  those  of  the  same.  For  the  hierarchy 
of  the  saints,  see  Milman,  Latin  Christianity, 
book  xiT.  ch.  ii.    [Cakonisation.1 

Baker  (for  the  derivation  of  this  word,  see 
Huskr).  a  cannon  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
Tartaglia,  who  dedicated  a  work  on  gunnery  to 
Henry  YIII.,  gives  a  table  of  or&ance  in- 
doding  6j|-poander  and  S-pounder  sakers. 
Foehroke  (Encychptsdia  of  Antiquities)  gives  a 
table  of  Ordnance  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
iDeiaduig  the  saker,  throwing  a  5^  lb.  ball,  and 
of  3|  inches  calibre.  On  a  gun  7  feet  9  inches 
long,  of  375  inches  calibre,  in  the  Museum  of 
Artillery  at  Woolwich,  occurs  this  inscription, 
*IHON  and  Bobert  Owyn,  bretheryn,  made 
thys  sacar,  weying  IZIZ.    Anno  Dni.  1638.' 

Sal  Alenabrotli.  The  hydrargo-chloride 
of  ammonium.  A  compound  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Sal  Ammoniac*  Muriate  of  ammonia ; 
hydro-chlorate  of  ammonia ;  chloride  of  ammo- 
oium.  A  compound  of  anmionia  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Egypt,  where  it 
yas  originally  made  by  burning  camels'  dung : 
it  is  now  largely  manufactured  in  this  country. 

[AMfONIA.] 

Sal  4e  Saolraa  (Lat.).  An  ancient  chemi- 
cal name  applied  to  sulphate  of  potash. 

Sal  Oem.    Common  salt 

Sal  Wrabtte  (Lat.).  Glauber's  salt. 
Sulphate  of  soda. 

Sal  Varlatnin  (Lat.).  A  term  applied  by 
old  chemical  writers  bo  the  rhombic  phosphate 
of  soda. 

Sal  Vninellsu  Nitrate  of  potash  fused 
into  cakes  or  balls.  The  latter  were  sometimes 
eolonred  blue. 

Sal  Beti^Bette.  Tartrate  of  potash  and 
floda.    [RocHSLLB  Salt.] 

Sal  Volatile  ^Lat.).  Carbonate  of  am- 
monia. The  term  is  often  applied  to  a  spiritu- 
oos  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  flavoured 
^th  aromatics,  as  in  the  contjMmd  spirit  of 
onimenia  in  the  PAarmaeopcna. 

Salade  (Vr. )  or  Ballet.  A  piece  of  armour 
for  the  head,  in  use  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

*i1aineimfrr  {Or,  aakdfuvJipa),  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  Batrachian  reptiles,  now  limited 
to  the  terrestrial  species  of  long-tailed  Caduci- 
hranchiates,  or  those  which  lose  their  gills  be- 
fore amving  at  maturity,  but  retain  their  tails. 
This  appendage  is  changed  in  the  progress  of 
growth  in  the  true  salamander  from  a  com- 
pressed to  a  rounded  form.  The  female  brings 
forth  the  young  alive,  which  are  hatched  in  the 
ovidoct ;  and  the  sexes  frequent  the  water  at  the 
season  a£  reproduction.  [Bataaohia  ;  Tbiton.] 
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Belametein  or  Balamatone.  The  name 
given  by  Werner  to  the  blue  or  Oriental  Sapphire 
from  Ceylon. 

Balep  (Arab.  Sahleb).  The  prepared  roots  of 
the  Orchis  maseula,  laUfoHa,  and  MoriOj  as  wall 
as  of  other  tuber-bearing  species  of  the  Orcbid 
family.  These  roots  consist  principally  of 
bassorin,  with  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  and 
are  dried  and  preserved  for  use  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Belle  &ew.  The  law  of  that  community 
of  the  nation  of  Franks  which  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Bhine— 
the  law  of  the  Eipuarian  Franks  governing 
those  who  dwelt  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Loire.  The  origin  of  the  name  Salian,  given 
to  this  portion  of  the  Franks  and  their  law,  is 
uncertain ;  some  derive  it  from  the  river  Saale, 
in  Saxony,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Salii  are 
supposed  to  have  been  settled  before  the  period 
of  their  migration  westward.  The  body  of  law 
in  question  was  republished  and  reformed  by 
Charlemagne  in  798,  and  is  still  preserved, 
both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  remodelled  shape. 
The  most  celebrated  portion  of  it  is  contained 
in  the  title  62.  De  Alode,  where  it  is  declared 
'that  *no  portion  of  the  inheritance  in  Salic 
land  (terra  saUca)  can  fall  to  females;  but 
that  the  whole  must  pass  to  the  males.'  What 
those  lands  were  which  are  intended  by  the 
term  Salic,  has  afforded  room  for  infinite  dis- 
cussion among  French  antiquaries.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Ducange  that  they  were  those  lands 
which  were  acquired  by  Franks  at  the  period 
of  the  conquest,  and  held  by  military  service 
only.  But  it  is  argued  by  some  that  the  exclusion 
of  females  was  only  to  take  place  where  males 
were  to  be  found  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred 
to  the  ancestor.  However  this  may  be,  the 
fundamental  law  which  excluded  females  from 
succession  to  the  crown  of  France  received,  in 
very  early  times,  the  appellation  of  the  Salic 
law,  and  was  supposed  by  her  lawyers  to  be 
derived  from  the  provisions  of  this  ancient 
code.  This  custom  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  among  the 
Germanic  tribes.  The  first  occasion  on  which 
it  was  publicly  canvassed  in  France  was  in 
1316,  when  Jeanne,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
Hutin,  was  excluded  from  the  crown  in  favour 
of  Philip  V.  her  uncle.  In  1328  it  vras  contested 
by  Edward  III.,  who  claimed  by  a  title  prior  to 
that  of  Philip  of  Valois,  if  females  were  admis- 
sible ;  Edward  being  the  son  of  Isabella,  sister 
of  Louis  Hutin.  From  this  pretension  arose 
the  wars  between  England  and  France,  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  following  century.  In 
1593  the  famous  arrfit  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  was  pronounced,  by  which  all  treaties 
made  to  transfer  the  crown  to  a  foreign  dynasty 
were  declared  null,  as  contrary  to  the  Salic  and 
other  fundamental  laws.  The  same  law  has 
been  recognised  in  all  countries  of  which  the 
crown  has  devolved  upon  the  royal  house  of 
France,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  those 
pretensions  of  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  (Bour- 
bon) to  the  throne  of  Spain  which  caused  the 
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great  Spanish  civil  wars  of  this  century.  It 
was  also  considered  as  established  in  those 
great  fiefs^of  the  crown  of  France  which  had 
been  granted  to  princes  of  the  blood  by  way  of 
apanage ;  and  by  this  means,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  duke  of.  Burgundy,  leaving  a  daughter 
only,  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  proper  re- 
yeited  to  Louis  XI.  as  a  male  fief.  {Mem,  de 
VAcad.  des  Inter.  voL  xx. ;  Meyer's  Originea 
Judiciairea ;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages.) 

BaliOAoeaD  (SaliXf  the  principal  genus). 
A  natural  order  of  Achlamydeous  Exogens, 
distinguished  by  a  two-valved  capsule,  and 
numerous  seeds  tufted  with  long  hairs.  The 
genus  Salix  comprehends  the  plants  called 
Osiers,  Sallows,  and  Willows,  and  is  of  great 
economical  value,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  basket-maker,  but  because  several  species 
have  a  bark  which  has  been  found  by  Davy  to 
contain  as  much  tannin  as  the  oak.    A  crystal- 


SALIX 

from  the  work.    It  is  the  reverse  of  a  Hb* 

KMTEBINO  AkOUL 

Salient  Anffle  of  a  Poljron.    An  angle 

which  projects  outwards.  If  an  angle  of  s 
polygon  be  defined  as  the  quantity  of  turning 
required  in  order  to  cause  one  side  to  coincide 
with  the  next  after  sweeping  across  the  pdygm 
itself f  then  any  angle  of  a  polygon  will  be 
salient  which  is  less  than  two  right  angles ;  an 
angle  greater  than  two  right  angles  would  then 
be  termed  a  Rb-emtbrino  Akolb. 

Salient  Plaeea  of  Jkrmmm  In  Fortifica- 
tion, enlarged  spaces  left  by  the  rounding  of  the 
counterscarp  opposite  the  salients.  They  are 
intended  for  the  assembly  of  troops  for  sorties 
or  defence. 

Sallentla  (Lat  part,  of  salio,  /  leap).  The 
third  order  in  the  Mammalogical  system  of 
lUiger,  including  the  Marsupial  genera  i^pn- 
prymntis  and  Halmatums,  or  the  potoroos  and 


lisable  principle  called  salicin  has  been  obtained  |  kangaroos,  whose  progression  is  by  suoceasiTe 
from  Salix  Helix  and  others,  which,  according '  leaps. 

to   Magendie,   arrests   the  progress  of  fever  I      salUisrous  Sooluk    Bocks  of  the  Triasde 
as  efficiently  as  the  sulphate  of  quinine.     The   series  containing  deposits  of  common  salt  in 


Poplars,  Aspens,  and  Abele  trees  also  form  a 
part  of  this  order. 

BaUoin  (Lat  salix,  a  willow).  (C^e  His  O14.) 
A  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  the  bark 
of  the  willow.  Its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste : 
they  are  l»vogyrate  with  reference  to  polarised 
light.  Salicin  is  characterised  by  the  deep  red 
colour  which  is  produced  when  the  arstals  are 
moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When 
salicin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
glucose  and  saligenin  are  produced.  When 
distilled  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  salicylous  acid  or  hydride  of 
salicyl  (C14H5O4,  H)  is  obtained  in  Uie  distil- 
late. This  is  identical  with  the  essential  oil  of 
Meadow-sweet  (^/^r<ea  Ulmaria).  When  fused 
below  redness  with  three  parts  of  hydrate  of 
potash,  a  salicylate  of  the  alkali  is  obtained, 
from  a  solution  of  which  salicylic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  solution  of  a  salicylate  is  characterised  by  its 
striking  a  violet-hlvie  colour  with  a  persalt  of  iron. 
Certain  insects  which  feed  upon  willow  bark, 
oxidise  salicin  in  their  bodies ;  and  if  placed 
on  paper  impregnated  with  a  persalt  of  iron, 
and  irritated,  they  eject  a  liquid  which  produces 
a  blue  spot  on  the  paper.  The  oil  or  essence 
of  winter-green  {Gaultheria  procumbens)  is  a 
salicylate  of  the  oxide  of  methyl  (C^HsO 
C14H5O5).  It  has  a  strong  agreeable  odour, 
and  acquires  a  violet  colour  on  the  addition  of 
a  persalt  of  iron. 

Sallooquee.  The  French  term  for  the 
family  of  Macrourans  or  long-tailed  Crustacea 
of  which  the  shrimp  {Crangon  vulgaris)  is  the 
type. 

Balloyllo  Add.  An  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  fused  potassa  on  salicin.     [Sai.icin.] 

Salient  (Lat.  salio,  /  leap).  In  Heraldry, 
a  term  used  to  describe  a  beast  when  repre- 
sented as  leaping  or  springing. 

Salient  Anffle*    In  Fortification,  an  angle 
of  which  the  angular  point  projects  outwards 
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England  were  formerly  thus  designated.  Th^ 
name  is  now  not  generally  used,  as  many  of 
the  salt-bearing  rocks  are  Tertiary. 

SalUlable  Paae*  This  term,  which  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  chemistry,  is  applied 
chiefly  to  those  metallic  oxides  which  combine 
in  definite  proportions  with  the  acids,  so  as  tx> 
form  distinct  acida  Aomionia  and  the  v^eto- 
alkalis  are  also,  upon  the  same  principle, 
salifiable  bases. 

SalU.  The  Roman  flamens^  or  peculiar 
priests  of  Mars.  They  were  twelve  in  number, 
and  guarded  the  Ancilb,  or  sacred  shield  of 
Mars. 

Sallnometer.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  quantity  of  salt  that  may  be  in  solu- 
tion in  the  water  of  a  steam  boiler,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water. 
Common  sea  water  contains  |^  of  salt,  and  the 
water  in  the  boiler  should  never  be  sufiTexed  to 
attain  a  degree  of  saturation  above  that  repre- 
sented by  5^  of  salt,  or  two  salt  waters  as  it  is 
called. 

Sallwa  (Lat).  The  fluid  secreted  into  the 
mouth  by  the  salivary  glands;  its  principal 
use  is  to  lubricate  the  parts,  and  to  assist  in 
rendering  the  food  of  a  proper  consistency  to  be 
swallowed. 

Salivation.  The  excessive  flow  of  saliva 
produced  by  the  continuous  use  of  mercury 
and  of  some  other  remedies.  Cases  of  sponta- 
neous salivation  have  occasionally  been  noticed, 
in  whicli  the  discharge  and  foetor  have  led  to 
the  mistaken  conclusion  that  mercury  had  been 
used  freely. 

Sallz  (Lat.  a  willow).  A  genus  of  plants 
consisting  of  numerous  species,  all  either  trees 
or  bushes,  occurring  abundantly  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Some,  like 
S.  alba^  acquire  the  dimensions  of  the  largest 
forest  trees ;  others  are  lost  among  the  grass 
with  which  they  grow,  as  8.  herbacea.  They 
are  the  last  kind  of  ligneous  plants  that  dis- 
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appear  before  the  rigours  of  an  arctic  climate, 
the  onlj  tree  found  on  Melyille  Island,  nine 
inches  high,  having  been  a  willow  {Salix  arc- 
Oca),  Few  extend  into  warm  regions,  the 
Salix  babylamca,  or  Weeping  Willow,  being  the 
best  known  instance.  Their  timber,  when  they 
form  any,  is  light,  tongh,  soft,  and  nnfit  for 
pnrposea  of  construction;  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  turnery,  and  for  coarse  in-door  purposes. 
Manj  species  haye  long  flexible  shoots,  and 
are  called  Osiers,  under  which  name  they  are 
extensifely  employed  by  the  workers  in  wicker ; 
others  are  not  flexible,  but  form  small  trees  or 
roogh  bushes,  named  Sallows.  The  latter, 
called  Sanies  marceaux  by  the  French,  yield 
the  best  kmd  of  charcoal  for  military  purposes ; 
they  an  all,  however,  burnt  for  the  preparation 
of  this  substance.  The  bark  of  8,  Helix,  fragUis, 
pentajidra,  and  others,  has  been  found  useful 
in  int<>rmitteQt  fevers,  which  are  most  common 
in  the  low  marshy  places  where  salices  abound. 
The  spedes  intermix  Tery  freely,  forming  mules 
and  hybrids,  which  have  led  botanists  to  create 
a  prodigious  number  of  false  species. 
Sallow.     [Salix.] 

Bal|7  Porti  In  Fortification,  an  opening 
CQt  in  the  glacis,  through  which  a  passage 
leads  by  a  ramp  from  the  terreplein  of  the 
covered  way  to  the  exterior. 

Sallt  Post.  In  Naval  language,  a  land- 
ing place  in  a  harbour  at  which  Uie  boats  of 
men-of-war,  but  no  other  boats,  are  allowed  to 
limd.  It  is  also  the  name  for  the  opening  in 
the  quarter  of  a  fire-ship  by  which  the  crew 
escape  after  setting  her  on  fire. 

Salmon  (Lat.  salmo).  The  excellent  and 
highly  valuable  fiah  so  called  in  England  is  the 
Salmo  solar  of  Linnaeus,  the  Salmo  nobilis  of 
Pallas.  Specimens  of  this  species  have  been 
examined,  compared,  and  determined,  from 
French,  Danish,  Dutch,  as  well  as  British 
rivers,  by  Dr.  Giixither,  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  normal  locality  of  the  salmon  is  at  the 
mouth  or  estuary  of  the  larger  rivers,  which,  in 
the  season  of  sexual  excitement,  they  ascend, 
woner  or  later  in  the  year,  according  as 
drcnmstances  may  influence  their  coming  into 
breeding  condition.  At  first  they  ascend  only 
BO  far  a&  the  tide  wave  reaches,  and  retire  witii 
the  ebb ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  roe  and  milt 
increases,  the  instinct  whidi  teaches  the  fit 
locality  for  oyiposition  becomes  more  impera- 
tive, and  there  are  few  natural  obstacles 
which  the  salmon  fails  to  overcome  in  its 
endeavour  to  reach  it. 

The  great  value  of  the  fish  renders  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  it,  under  the  disguise  of 
its  immature  form  and  markings,  of  the  highest 
importance;  but  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  observation  of  the  migratory  inhabitants  of 
the  water  hare  only  very  lately  been  overcome 
in  the  present  instance.  The  proof  that  the 
sDiall  sabnonoid  fish,  called  the  parr,  is,  as 
many  naturalists  had  suspected,  the  young  of 
the  salmon,  has  been  elicited  by  the  careful 
and  repeated  observations  and  experiments  of 
3ir.  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig,  of  which  the  following 
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condensed  account  is  taken  from  the  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Soyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  river  Nith,  Dumdfries,  the  salmon 
oviposits  in  the  month  of  January.  On  January 
10,  Mr.  Shaw  observed  a  female  salmon  of  about 
16  lbs.  weight,  and  two  males  of  at  least 
25  lbs.,  engaged  in  depositing  their  spawn. 
The  spot  which  they  had  selected  for  that 
purpose  was  a  little  apart  from  some  other 
salmon  which  were  engaged  in  the  same  process, 
and  rather  nearer  the  side  of  the  stream, 
although  still  in  pretty  deep  water.  The  two 
males  kept  up  an  incessant  conflict  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  for  possession  of  the  female, 
and  in  their  struggle  frequently  drove  each 
other  almost  ashore,  and  were  repeatedly  on 
the  surface,  displaying  their  dorsal  fins  and 
lashing  the  water  with  their  tails. — The  female 
throws  herself  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes 
upon  her  side ;  and  while  in  that  position,  by 
the  rapid  action  of  her  tail  she  digs  a  receptacle 
in  the  gravel  for  her  ova,  a  portion  of  which  she 
deposits,  and  again  turning  upon  her  side  she 
covers  it  up  bv  the  renewed  action  of  the  tail ; 
thus  alternately  digging,  depositing,  and  cover- 
ing the  ova,  until  the  process  is  completed  by 
the  laying  of  the  whole  mass,  an  operation 
which  generally  occupies  three  or  four  days. 
The  embryo  fish,  conspicuous  by  tiie  two  dark 
eye-specks  and  the  vascular  vitelline  sac, 
presented  some  appearance  of  animation  in 
the  ovum  on  February  26,  i.e.  forty-eight  days 
after  having  been  deposited ;  and  on  April  8,  or 
ninety  days  after  impregnation  of  the  ova,  the 
young  were  excluded .  The  head  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  which  measures  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  vitellide  is  two-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  resembles  a  light  red 
currant ;  the  tail  is  margined  like  that  of  the 
tadpole,  with  a  continuous  fin  running  from  the 
dorsal  above  to  the  anal  beneath.  The  vitelline 
sac  and  its  contents  are  absorbed  by  May  30, 
or  in  about  fifty  days,  until  which  time  the 
young  fish  does  not  leave  the  gravel.  The 
terminal  fringe-like  fin  now  begins  to  divide 
itself  into  the  dorsal,  adipose,  caudal,  and  anal 
fins ;  and  the  transverse  bars  on  the  sides  of 
the  body  make  their  appearance.  At  this 
period  the  young  salmon  measures  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  very  active,  and  continues  in  the 
shallows  of  its  native  stream  till  the  following 
spring,  when  it  has  attained  the  length  of  from 
three  to  four  inches,  and  is  called  the  May 
parr :  they  now  descend  into  deeper  parts  of 
the  river,  where  the  weaker  fish  remain  over 
the  second  winter.  In  April,  the  caudal,  pec- 
toral, and  dorsal  fins  assume  a  dusky  margin; 
the  lateral  bars  begin  to  be  concealed  by  a 
silvery  pigment;  and  the  migratory  dress, 
characteristic  of  the  salmon  fry  or  smolt,  is 
assumed.  The  fish  now  begin  to  congregate  in 
shoals,  and  to  migrate  seaward.  They  return 
in  autumn  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  their  stay  in  the  estuary.  A  smolt  may  not 
exceed  two  ounces  weight  when  it  goes  to  sea ; 
after  a  few  months  it  may  have  grown  to  a 
grilse  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  weight.    At  two 
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yean  and  eight  months  old,  it  becomes  a  salmon 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  weight. 

The  full-grown  salmon  averages  a  weight  of 
between  25  lbs.  and  35  lbs. ;  but  instances  are 
recorded  of  their  attaining  to  55  lbs.,  60  lbs., 
70  lbs.,  74  lbs.,  and  83  lbs.  The  last-cited 
weight  was  that  of  a  female  salmon,  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Groves,  fish- 
monger, in  Bond  Street,  about  the  season  of 
1821 ;  it  was  a  short  fish  for  the  weight,  but  of 
very  unusual  thickness  and  depth.  When  cut 
up,  the  flesh  was  fine  in  colour,  and  proved  of 
excellent  quality.    [Fishbbibs.] 

Balmonolds.  A  family  of  soft-finned 
Abdominal  fishes,  of  which  the  salmon  is  the 
type,  having  their  upper  jaw  formed  in  the 
middle  by  the  intermaxillary,  and  at  the  sides 
by  the  maxillary  bones,  both  of  which  support 
teeth ;  they  are  also  characterised  by  a  posterior 
small  adipose  dorsal  fin,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  regular  cycloid  scales.  They  pass,  by 
almost  imperceptible  zradations,  into  the  Clu- 
peoid  or  herring  family,  with  which  they  have 
been  united  by  M.  Agassii^  to  form  a  common 
group  termed  HaUcoids.  Those  species  of 
Salmonoids  which,  like  the  Clupeoids,  inhabit 
the  sea,  not  only  approach  the  land,  but  ascend 
the  rivers  nearly  to  their  source,  in  order  to 
deposit  their  ova. 

Saloon  (Ital.  salone).  In  Architecture,  a 
large  state  apartment;  or  a  great  hall,  usually 
running  up  through  two  stories  of  a  house. 
The  term  sahn  is  also  applied  to  the  reunions 
of  the  French  capital. 

Baloop.    [Sassafbas.] 

Balop.    [Salep.] 

Balp  (Lat.  sa^pa,  a  stocJc-JUh),  A  name 
applied  to  a  genus  of  soft-shelled  or  tunicat«i 
Acephalous  Molluscs,  which  fioat  in  the  sea, 
protected  by  a  transparent  gelatinous  coat, 
perforated  for  the  passage  of  water  at  both 
extremities. 

SalplDx  (6t.  ffiXirty^^  a  trumpet).  The 
Eustachian  tube,  or  channel  of  communication 
between  the  mouth  and  ear. 

SalMUy.  The  Tragopogcm  porrif alius  of 
botanists,  the  fleshv  roots  of  wnich  form  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  esculent.  The  plant 
is  a  biennial,  indigenous  to  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  has  a  long  fusiform  root, 
full  of  milky  juice,  on  which  its  salutary  quali- 
ties depend.  In  colour  it  resembles  the  pars- 
nip, of  which  it  has  also  nearly  the  flavour,  but 
is  more  agreeable.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  of  culinary  vegetables,  being 
antibilious,  cooling,  deobstruent,  and  slightly 
aperient;  but  althoughit  is  deservedly  esteemed 
as  excellent,  it  is  nevertheless  inferior  to 
Seorzonera  in  these  properties. 

Balsola  (Lat.  salsus,  salt),  A  genus  of 
ChenopodiacecB^  the  spmes  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Saltworts.  They  are 
found  only  on  the  sea-coast  or  in  salt  marshes,  and 
are  of  weedy  character ;  but  the  ashes  of  some 
of  them,  e.  g.  8.  Kali  and  8.  Soda^  yield  an 
impure  carbonate  of  soda  known  under  the 
Spanish  name  Barilla,  which  was  formerly  an 
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article  of  considerable  commercial  importance 
Large  quantities  of  it  were  at  one  time  annually 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  employed  in  soap  and 
glass-making ;  out  since  the  introduction  of 
soda  manufiictured  fh>m  common  salt  as  a  com- 
mercial article,  the  imports  have  greatly  de- 
creased, though  about  a  thousand  tons  of  barilla 
and  other  alkalies  are  still  annually  imported, 
mostly  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Tvo 
Sicilies.  For  the  preparation  of  barilla  these 
plants  are  dried  in  heaps  like  hay,  and  aft«^ 
wards  burnt  upon  a  rude  grating  constructed 
over  a  large  nole,  into  ^lich  the  semifinid 
alkaline  matter  flows,  and  is  there  left  to  cool 
and  solidify.  Kali  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the 
ashes  of  these  soda-plants,  and  the  term  alkali, 
appb'ed  by  chemists  to  soda,  potasfta,  and  similar 
substances,  appears  to  be  derived  either  from 
Kali,  with  the  Arabic  article  a/ prefixed  or  fi:om 
a  corruption  of  sal  (salt)  and  Kali. 

Salt  (Lat  sal,  Oer.  salz,  Gr.  Sxi).  This 
term,  though  in  ordinary  language  limited  to 
common  salt^  or  sea-salt>  is  applied  in  ehemistzy 
to  all  combinations  of  acids  with  alkaline  or 
salifiable  bases.  The  term  has  also  been  ex- 
tended to  certain  binary  combinations  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine  with  the 
metals;  and  these  have  been  called  haloid  salts, 
inasmuch  as  modem  chemistry  has  taught  us 
that  sea-salt  belongs  to  this  class.  Certain 
definite  combinations  of  the  sulphides  with 
each  other  have  been  called  sidphur  salts;  but 
the  appellation  of  double  sulphides  is  more 
coramonlv  applied  to  such  compounds. 

Sea-salt  is  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
sodium  B  23,  and  1  of  chlorine  »  35*5 ;  its  equi- 
valent, therefore,  is  (23  + 35-5) « 58*5:  and  it 
is  a  chloride  of  sodium.  The  circumstances 
which  p^ve  rise  to  the  notion  of  its  containing 
muriatic  add  and  soda,  and  being  thereforp  a 
muriate  (hydrochlorate)  of  soda,  will  be  sppa- 
rent  by  reference  to  the  article  Mcbiatzc  Aero. 

Salt  is  a  necessary  of  life,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  British  minerals.  It  is  pro- 
cured in  immense  quantities,  both  from  fossil 
beds  and  brine  springs,  in  Cheshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire. Before  the  discovery  of  the  fossil 
beds  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  sub- 
sequently, a  good  deal  of  salt  continued  to  be 
made  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  salt- 
pans, at  Lymington  and  many  other  places; 
but  the  works  at  these  places  are  now  all  but 
abandoned ;  while  not  only  has  the  quality  of 
salt  become  greatly  improved,  but^  instead  of 
being  imported  as  formerly,  it  is  now  largely 
exported.  The  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
alone,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  amounts  to  about 
180,000  tons;  the  foreign  exports  amount  to 
about  300,000  tons  per  year,  of  which  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  Low  Countries, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  are  the  chief 
consumers.  Down  to  the  year  1823,  a  tax  of 
I5s.  per  bushel,  or  about  thirty  times  the 
original  cost  price  of  the  article,  was  imposed 
on  salt ;  but  m  that  year  it  was  reduced  ttf 
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2«.,  and  two  years  snbscqiiently  was  totally 
repealed.  Duiuig  the  existence  of  the  duty, 
the  retail  price  of  MJt  was  ^d.,  it  is  nov  ^d. 
per  lb. 

In  ancient  Home,  salt  was  subjected  to  a 
d'jtj,  ixctigal  Mlmarium;  and  it  has  been 
h«a?ilr  taxed  in  modem  states.  The  Gabellb, 
or  code  of  salt  laws  formerly  established  in 
France,  was  most  oppressive.  From  4,000 
to  5,000  persons  were  calculated  to  have  been 
sent  annually  to  prison  and  the  galleys,  for 
offences  connected  with  these  laws,  the  severity 
of  vhichhad  no  inconsiderable  share  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution. 

Salt  nepostts.  Salt  Bpiinff**  Very 
laige  aocoinulations  of  salt  occur  in  certain 
lois  without  referenee  to  geological  age.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  distributed  in  very  limited 
aieaa.  The  principal  salt  deposits  in  £ngland 
are  in  Cheshire  ana  adjoining  counties,  in  beds 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  series.  In  the  Tyrol 
there  are  largo  deposits,  of  similar  geological 
age.  At  Cardona,  in  Spain,  in  the  lower  tertiary 
rocks,  is  a  magnificent  developement  of  rock- 
ult,  and  in  Poland  and  Hungary  there  are 
enonnoos  masses*,  of  middle  teitiary  age.  Salt 
springa  are  common  in  carboniferous  rocks, 
lx)th  in  England  a  nd  America.  In  other  places, 
as  in  the  Bead  Sea,  there  is  salt  now  in  course 
of  deposit. 

Salt  is  usually  associated  with  marls,  sand- 
stones, and  gypsum,  and  appears  to  have  been 
generaDy  accumulated  by  the  evaporation  of 
eea'Water,  which,  contains  a  quantity  of  mate- 
rials left  behind  under  such  circumstances. 
The  aalts  collect^  and  in  course  of  time  many 
of  them  enter  into  new  combinations;  that 
which  is  most  valuaible  to  man,  the  chloride  of 
Mdinm,  forming  into  beds  and  rocky  masses. 

Afterwards,  if  water  obtain  access  to  such 
beds,  they  are  partially  dissolved,  and  the  water 
may  come  to  the  surface  as  brine  springs, 
which  are  not  unfrequent  where  rock-salt  is 
not  known. 

Bttit  Cktfdeas  (Fr.  salihs).  A  name 
applied  to  the  evaporating  surfaces  employed 
00  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  France  for 
the  preparation  of  common  salt  from  sea- 
viter.  They  are  also  called  salterns.  The 
salt  gardens  are  usually  erected  close  to  salt 
marshes,  which  are  kept  filled  by  the  sea. 
The  marshes  act  as  a  reservoir  for  the  salt 
gardens,  and  also  possess  the  advantage  of  con- 
centrating the  saline  water  by  spontaneous 
(▼aporation.  During  the  summer  months  the 
^sater  from  the  marshes  is  allowed  to  flow  very 
alowlj,  and  in  layers  not  more  than  five  or  six 
ccDtimkres  deep,  over  a  number  of  square 
basina.  The  current  of  water  is  so  regulated 
that  when  it  arrives  at  the  last  of  these  basins 
it  is  on  the  point  of  ci^'stallising ;  it  is  then  run 
into  smaller  basins,  wherethe  chlorideof  sodium 
is  deposited.  After  the  chloride  of  sodium  has 
^n  separated,  the  mother  liquors  are  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
chloride  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  sulphate  of  soda.  Salterns  were  formerly 
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'  common  along  the  south  coast  of  England, 
I  where  a  few  may  still  be  seen  in  operation. 

Salt  lAkes.  In  the  article  on  the  Dead 
Sel  an  account  is  given  of  the  very  remark- 
able depressed  salt  lake  system  of  Palestine. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  a  lake  should 
be  depressed  below  the  sea  level  to  be  thus 
loaded  with  salt  The  lake  of  Oroomiah,  in 
the  north-west  of  Persia,  eighty  miles  long 
and  thirty  miles  broad  in  some  places,  is 
nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea^  This  is  also  a  salt  lake,  but  nearly 
the  whole  saline  contents  are  common  salt, 
and  there  remain  in  the  water  both  sulphate 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  salt  is  derived  from  the  soil, 
and  not  deposited  upon  it ;  the  whole  surround- 
ing neighbourhood,  which  is  flat,  abounding 
everywhere  with  rock-salt.  These  deposits  of 
rock-salt,  perhaps  originally  produced  like  those 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  now  being  redissolved 
by  fresh  water  poured  over  them  periodically 
and  draining  into  this  lake,  from  whose  sur- 
face a  large  and  constant  evaporation  takes 
place. 

The  Elton  lake,  connected  with  a  group 
of  very  important  brine  pools  in  the  lowest 
part  ^  of  the  great  depression  of  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  plains,  is  nnutber  example  of  the 
formation  of  rock-salt,  closely  resembling 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  lake  measures  thirteen 
miles  by  eleven,  or  thereabouts,  and  is  nine- 
teen feet  below  the  sea  level;  but  it  is  part 
of  a  very  wide  tract  of  country,  nearly  flat, 
in  which  are  a  vast  multitude  of  smaller  lakes, 
also  loaded  widi  salt.  Its  waters  vary  much 
in  contents  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  year, 
especially  in  the  proportion  of  common  salt, 
but  there  is  always  from  10  to  nearly  20 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  magnesium.  This  is 
therefore  a  concentrating  mother  liquor  de- 
positing salt  regularly  every  summer,  and 
receiving  other  additions  in  other  parts  of 
the  year.  Here,  as  in  the  Dead  Sea,  a  regular 
deposit  is  going  on,  which  is  not,  however,  so 
calculated  to  produce  continuous  and  thick 
beds  of  rock-salt,  although  in  course  of  time, 
when  the  proportion  of  the  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium- is  larger  (and  it  is  constantly  in- 
creasing); the  result  will  be  a  much  more  rapid 
deposit  of  common  salt,  and  the  accumulation 
in  the  mother  liquor  of  similar  mineral  ingre- 
dients. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  the  history  of 
other  depressed  or  elevated  salt  lakes,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  production  of  salt  beds  in  the 
one  case,  or  their  consumption  in  the  other, 
is  the  consequence  of  laws  which,  acting  from 
time  immemorial,  have  added  colitinually  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Salt  of  Xiemoiis.  Binoxalate  of  potassa 
is  usually  sold  under  this  name,  and  is  used 
for  the  removal  of  iron-moulds  and  other 
stains  from  linen. 

Salt  Mines.  The  deposits  of  rock-salt 
in  the  county  of  Cheshire  in  England,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
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and  elsewhere,  are  often  capable  of  eztractaon 
by  simple  modifications  of  the  ordinaiy  processes 
of  mining.  Salt  is  also  largely  obtained  from 
brine  springs  whose  source  is  in  deposits  of 
similar  kind.  The  methods  of  mining  vary 
naturally  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  deposit 

The  salt  mines  of  Cheshire  are  intended  to 
remove  the  salt  from  two  irregular  mass«», 
whose  thickness  is  in  some  places  as  much 
Hs  a  hundred  feet.  These  masses  are  parts  of 
a  large  group  of  salifcrous  marls  ana  sand- 
stones, whose  area  is  not  less  than  150  square 
miles,  but  the  thick  deposits-  are  very  much 
smaller.  These  deposits  are  in  the  Triassic 
series.  Others  of  the  same  nature  occur  at 
Oardona,  near  Barcelona  in  Spain^  others  in 
the  Tyrol,  others  in  Poland,  and  all  these  are 
in  similar  marls  and  sandstones.  The  method 
of  working  closely  resembles  that  adopted 
in  removing  thick  coal.  [Mining.]  In  the 
Tyrol,  large  cavities  in  the  salt-bearing  rocks 
are  filled  with  water,  which  i»  allowed  to 
become  saturated,  and  is  then  pumped  off  and 
evaporated. 

Salt  of  SorroL  A  name  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  binoxalate  of  potash.  [Oxaxio 
Acid.] 

Salt,  Spirit  of.    [MiTBiATic  Acid.] 

Salts.  The  term  salty  as  a  noun,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  commcm  sea-salt  only. 
Domestically  it  does  so  still.-  In-  Chemistry,  it 
is  now  conventionally  applied  to  any  well- 
defined  solid  substance  containing  two  or  more 
radicals.  The  radicals  may  be  simple  or  com- 
pound, inorganic  or  organic.  Haloid  salts 
contain  two  simple  inorganic  radicals,  as  in 
chloride  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
Oxysalts  consist  of  two  compound  organic  or 
inorganic  radicals  which  contain  oxygen,  as  in 
sulphate  of  quinine  or  nitrate  of  potash.  Sul- 
phur salts  are  oxysalts  in  which  oxygen  is 
replaced  by  sulphur,  as  the  sulpharsenite  or 
sulphide  of  sodium.  Supersalis  are  those  con- 
taining excess  of  negative  constituent,  as  super- 
phosphate of  lime. 

Saltatory  (Lat.  saltatorius,  from  sal  to,  / 
leap).  In  Zoology,  the  extremities  of  an  ani- 
mal which  by  their  form  and  proportions  are 
adapted  for  leaping,  are  called  pedes  saltatorii ; 
as  the  hind  legs  of  the  kangaroo,  cricket,  &c. 

Scdtema.    [Sa.lt  Gardkns.] 

Scatifradea  (Lat  saltus,  a  Uap,  and  gra- 
dior,  /  walk).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  spiders 
which  seize  their  prey  by  leaping  upon  it  from 
a  distance. 

Saltire  (Fr.  sautoir).  In  Heraldry,  an 
ordinary  in  the  form  of  a  cross  of  Saint  An- 
drew: formed  by  two  bends,  dejKter  and 
sinister,  crossing  each  other.  Charges  having 
length  (swords,  batons,  &c.)  pUced  in  the 
direction  of  the  saltire,  are  said  to  be  borne 
saUire-mse, 

Saltpetre.    [Nnns.] 

Sedate  (Lat  saluto,  I  greet).  In  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  services,  a  mark  of  respect 
performed  in  different  ways,  according  to  cir- 
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I  cumstances.  Salutes  are  fired  from  caonon 
according  to  instructions  laid  down  in  the 
Queen's  regulations.  The  number  of  guns 
marks  the  rank  of  the  personage  saluted.  A 
royal  salute  consists  of  twenty-one  guns.  Am- 
bassadors are  saluted  with  nineteen  guns;  and 
BO  the  number  decreases,  to  the  salute  for 
consuls,  captains  of  the  nary,  &c.,  which  is 
I  of  seven  guns.  A  foreigner's  salute  is  returned 
'  gun  for  gun. 

I  Troops  under  arms  salute  with  their  rifiesor 
swords;  staff  officers  not  drawing  their  swords 
!  salute  with  the  hand,  as  do  soldiers  when 
I  unarmed.  The  theory  of  the  salute  is  founded 
j  probably  on  the  temporary  disarmament  of  the 
I  person  saluting.  Thus,  in  the  naval  salot-e, 
,  the  discharge  of  the  guns  renders  the  ship  for 
I  the  time  helpless ;  and  in  the  militaiy  salote 
I  each  of  the  various  movements  disqualifies  the 
performer  both  for  attack  and  defence. 

Salwadoraoeaa  (Salvadora,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). A  small  natural  order  of  Ferigynoos 
Exogensr  of  the  Echial  alliance  in  Lindlej's 
arrangement.  The  few  known  species  are  fouDd 
in  India,  Syria,  and  North  Africa;  and  the 
group  is  specially  known  by  its  regular  sym- 
metrical flowers,  its  naked  stigma,  and  its 
solitarv  fruit.  The  most  interesting  plant  of 
the  order  is  Salvadora  persica,  which  according 
to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Royle  is  the  Mustaid- 
tree  of  the  New  Testament.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  not  universally  adopted,  some  dis- 
tinguished botanists  oi  the  present  day  re- 
garding it  as  more  probable  that  our  common 
black  mustard,  which  attains  considerable  size 
in  Palestine,  is  the  plant  referred  to  in  the 
Gbspels. 

Salvave  (Fr.  from  Lat.  salvus,  safe).  In 
Mercantile  Law,  salvage  is  defined  to  be  a  com- 
pensation to  be  made  by  the  shipowner  or 
merchant  to  other  persons  by  whose  assistance 
the  ship  or  lading  may  be  saved  from  im- 
pending peril,  or  rccoveird  aft«r  actual  loss. 
Salvage  may  become  due:  I.  On  rescue  from 
the  perib  of  the  sea.  In  this  case,  the  salvor, 
or  rescuer,  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  preserved 
until  a  recompense  is  made  him.  The  amount 
of  this  recompense  nny  be  fixed  by  a  jury; 
but  if  the  salvage  happen  at  sea,  or  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty has  also  jurisdiction  to  fix  the  amount 
on  suit  brought;  and  by  statute,  summary 
powers  for  the  same  purpose  are  given  to 
inferior  officers  in  certain  cases.  2.  On  rescue 
from  the  hands  of  enemies.  In  this  case,  the 
old  law  was,  that  if  a  ship  was  retaken  from 
enemies  before  it  was  taken  home  or  con- 
demned by  the  captor,  the  original  owner 
could  recover  her  on  payment  of  salvage  to  the 
recaptor  ;  but  if  retaken  at  a  later  period,  she 
became  lawful  prize  to  the  recaptors.  But 
by  13  Geo.  II.  c.  4,  s.  18,  and  other  statutes, 
the  right  of  the  original  owner  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  cases  of  recapture.  See  now 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  and  18  &  19  Viet,  c  91. 
Salvatella  (Lat.  salvus,  s^e).  A  vein  of 
the  arm  terminating  in  the  fingers.    It  was 
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formerly  regarded  as  haTJQg  peculiar  influence 
00  the  healUi  irhen  opened. 

Salvift.  A  genus  of  useful  as  well  as  oma- 
ffiontal  plants,  belonging  to  the  Labiate  order. 
Manj  of  the  species,  as  S.  splcndens,  cardinal^, 
gesjurifdiia,  patens,  and  others,  are  extremely 
ehovy  greenhouse  plants;  and  some,  as  S.  Mans, 
candelabrum,  pratmsis,  &c.,  are  gay,  hardy 
perennials.  S.  officinalis  is  the  well-known 
garden  herb,  called  Sage,  cultivated  everywhere 
for  its  bitter  and  aromatic  properties. 
Bama  Veda.  [Vbda.] 
SamansBans.  A  sect  of  Indian  philoso- 
phers. The  name  is  probably  Oriental ;  the  word 
8chamman,  in  India,  si^ifying  a  philosopher. 
The  Samanseans  are  particularly  distinguished, 
by  those  who  mention  them,  from  the  Brahmans. 
Saint  Jerome  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  re- 
present them  as  priests  of  Buddha ;  and  the 
same  name  appears  in  the  Cha-Men  of  the 
Chinese,  and  Samnumo-  Codom  of  Siam.  [Bud- 
dhists.] There  is  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by 
M.  de  Gnignes.  {Idem,  de  I  Acad,  dcs  Laser. 
roL  xxvi. ;  Hist,  de  VAcad,  des  Inscr^YoL  xxxi. ; 
and  Mem.  vol.  xl.) 

Samara  (Lat.  an  elm-seed).  In  Botany,  an 
indehiscent  superior  fruit,  being  a  few-seeded, 
dry  nut,  eloxigated  into  wing-^e  expansions ; 
as  in  the  fruit  or  J:ey  of  the  ^-tree,  &c  From 
this  root  is  formed  the  word  samar^id,  express- 
iog  a  resemblance  to  a  samara.. 

SamaHtana.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  district  of  Samaria  to  the  north  of  Judea. 
This  dty,  built  by  King  Omri,  was  the  capital  of 
theJdngs  of  the  ten  tribes  of  IsraeL  After 
these  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  it  is 
believed  by  some  that  a  new  population  became 
gradually  settled  in  Samaria,  composed  partly 
of  a  renmant  of  the  old,  partly  of  strangers ; 
by  others,  that  the  country  was  entirely  deso- 
lated, and  that  Esarhaddon  settled  it  anew 
with  strangers,  especially  Cuthites,  thought  to 
he  of  Sc^'thian  origin,  who  afterwards  learned 
the  Jewish  religion.  The  Samaritans  thus 
formed  a  kind  of  mixed  nation,  adopting  to  a 
great  extent  Jewish  belief  and  practices.  They 
professed  belief  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  they 
maintained  that  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  erected 
an  altar  on  Mount  Qerizim  in  their  coimtry, 
and  commanded  sacrifice  to  be  made  there. 
Nevertheless,  no  idolatrous  practices  are  im- 
pated  to  them;  and  it  was  probably  their 
spuriona  orifi^in  which  excited  against  them  the 
jealou^  and  affected  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
to  which  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
so  pointedly  refer. 

Saaaaraklte*  A  rare  mineral  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  niobic  acid,  and  small  quantities 
of  tungstic  acid  and  various  bases,  chiefly  per- 
oxide of  uranium,  yttiia,  zirconia,  and  protoxide 
of  iron.  To  these  last  Thorina  has  lately  been 
added  by  the  analyses  of  Finkener  and  Stephens. 
It  is  found  in  flattened  and  somewhat  polygonal 
grains  which  are  externally  dull  iron- b]a(£  and 
opaque,  in  the  Ilmen  mountains  near  Miask,  in 
the  Ural  embedded  in  reddish-brown  Felspar. 
Earned  after  H.  ron  Samarski. 
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Sambnca  (Lat. ;  Gr.  a-afxfiCmi).  An  ancient 
instrument,  resembling  a  harp,  the  invention 
of  which  was  attributed  to  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians. 

From  the  likeness  to  this  instrument,  the 
name  was  also  applied  to  a  military  engine  used 
in  scaling  the  walls  of  besieged  cities. 

Bambooiia  (G-r.  <rapk^vK%  an  ancient  musical 
instrument).  A  genus  of  Cajmfoliacea,  well 
represented  by  the  Common  Elder,  8.  nigra,  a 
tree  of  rapid  growth  when  young  and  remai'k- 
able  for  the  stoutness  of  its  shoots,  which  con- 
tain an  unusual  proportion  of  pith.  This  being 
easily  removed,  the  branches  may  readily  be 
formed  into  tubes,  and  on  this  account  the 
elder  was  formerly  called  the  Bore-tree.  The 
wood  is  white  and  of  a  close  grain,  tough,  fissile, 
and  easily  cut — hence  it  is  used  for  making 
skewers  and  shoemakers*  pegs.  The  leaves 
have  an  unpleasant  odour  when  bruised,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  most  insects,  and 
a  decoction  of  them  is  sometimes  employed  by 
gardeners  to  keep  off  caterpillars  from  deUcate 
plants.  By  village  herbalists  they  are  employed 
in  making  a  kind  of  ointment,  and  the  flowers 
serve  for  fomentations,  or  are  made  into  a  me- 
dicinal tea ;  while  the  berries  are  the  principal 
ingredient  in  elderberry  wine.  S.  Ebulus,  or 
Danewort,  is  a  herb  with  a  nauseous  smell  and 
drastic  properties. 

Baanlan  Sarth  and  Stone.  A  species 
of  Bole  or  marl  from  the  island  of  Samos. 

8amp«  A  preparation  of  Indian  Com, 
largely  used  in  the  United  States. 

Sampblre  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
Saint  Pierre).  The  Critkmum  maritimum  of 
our  coasts,  the  aromatic  fleshy  saline  leaves 
of  which  are  collected  and  made  into  pickle. 

Samson's  Post.  A  strong  pilkr  resting 
on  the  keelson,  and  supporting  a  beam  of  the 
deck  over  the  hold,  thus  helping  to  keep  the 
cargo  in  its  place.  Also  a  temporary  or 
movable  pillar  carrying  a  leading  block  for 
various  purposes. 

Bamnelf  Books  of.  Two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  twenty-four 
chapters  of  the  first  book  contain  all  that 
relates  to  the  prophet  Samuel  himself,  beginning 
with  the  government  of  Eli.  The  second  book, 
together  with  the  remamder  of  the  first,  carries 
on  the  history  of  the  Jews  to  the  death  of 
David.  It  is  traditionally  said  that  the  pro- 
phet Samuel  composed  the  first  part,  and  the 
prophets  Gad  and  Nathan  the  remainder.  In 
early  times,  these  two,  and  the  two  following 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Four  Books  of 
Kings. 

BamydaoeflB  (Samyda,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens,  placed 
by  Lindley  in  the  Violal  alliance.  It  possesses 
slightly  astringent  properties,  and  the  species 
of  Casearia  are  used  medicinally  in  South 
America.  The  plants  have  dotted  leaves,  and 
apetalous  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Banolinniatlion  (Or.  ^lfivxovfi6.Bwv).  A 
writer  stated  by  Philon  Byblius  to  have  been 
z2 
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borD  in  Berytns  and  to  have  lived  in  the  time 
of  SsMiBALifis;  but  as  Semiramis  herself  is 
mythical,  this  statement  does  not  furnish  mnch 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  Sanchuniathon, 
in  which  few  now  will  be  found  to  believe. 
For  the  motives  which  probably  moved  Philon 
to  forge  the  fragments  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Sanchuniathon,  see  Smith's  IHctumary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography,  8.v. 

Banotmoatlon  (Lat  sanctificatio).  In 
Theology,  this  word  ia  employed  to  denote  the 
state  of  those  Christians  who,  having  lost  the 
inclination  to  vice,  have  become  pure  and  holy. 
This  state  is  produced  by  the  special  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ensues  upon  Justi- 
fication. 

Sanotiutfy  (Lat.  saxrctoarium,  from  sane- 
tus,  holy).  The  innermost  chamber  of  the 
tabernacle,  or  temple,  among  the  Jews,  in  which 
was  kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  which 
was  regarded  as  the  especial  residence  of  the 
Most  High.  It  is  also  cfdled  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  was  never  entered  except  once  a 
year,  and  then  only  by  the  high  prie«t  on  the 
day  of  the  great  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the 
people.  For  the  mystical  signification  of  this 
act^  see  Heb.  ix.  24. 

In  Christian  churches,  the  part  immediatelv 
roimd  the  altar  is  called  the  sanctuary,  which 
is  supposed  in  many  respects  to  bear  an  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Jews. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  downwards, 
certain  churches  hare  been  set  apart  in  many 
countries  to  be  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from 
the  hands  of  justice.  This  seems  to  have  been 
ori^nally  intended  only  to  prevent  sudden 
violence,  and  to  give  time  for  the  regular 
administration  of  the  law,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  certain  delinquencies^  for  the  intercession 
of  the  church.  But  in  England,  particularly 
down  to  the  Reformation,  any  person  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary  was  secured  against 
punishment,  if  within  the  space  of  forty  days 
he  gave  signs  of  repentance  and  subjected 
himself  to  iMinishment.     [Asti^vm.] 

8aiid(A.<-Sax.  and  Ger. ;  Dutch  zand).  Finely 
divided  silicious  matter  constitutes  common 
river  and  sea-sand.  Particles  of  other  substances 
are  often  blended  with  it,  and  sometimes  it 
becomes  calcareous  from  the  prevalence  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Silicious  sand,  selected 
for  the  manufacture  of  mortar  and  other 
cements,  should  be  freed  from  all  saline  mat- 
ters, not  too  fine-grained,  and  somewhat  sharp 
or  angular.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass  ana 
of  porcelain  it  should  be  free  from  oxide  of 
iron,  and  other  tinging  oxides.  The  fine  white 
sand  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  soft 
and  pure  sandstone  is  much  used,  under  the 
name  of  <t/v0r-sand. 

Sand  Pipes.  Deep  hollows  of  cylindrical 
form  and  very  narrow  are  frequently  found  pene- 
trating the  surface  of  chalk,  and  filled  with 
sand  and  gravel.  They  are  called  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  are  most  common,  sand  pipes  or 
sand  galls.  In  France  they  are  known  as 
puiU  naturels.  They  have  been  found  near 
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Norwich  penetrating  upwards  of  sixty  feet  into 
the  chalk,  the  larger  ones  being  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  They  all  taper  downward  and  end 
in  a  pointy  and  even  when  close  together,  and 
in  soft  chalk,  the  walls  are  not  broken  through. 
Generally  the  sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with 
clay,  and  the  central  part  of  each  pipe  is  full  of 
sand  and  graveL 

It  is  not  easy  always  to  see  how  such 
pipes  or  funnels  can  have  been  found.  Some 
may  have  commenced  by  the  rotatory  motion 
of  stones  drilling  holes  in  the  chalk,  but  thej 
have  probably  been  continued  by  the  slow 
action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  pene- 
trating into  holes  made  in  this  or  some  other 
accidental  way,  and  perhaps  deepened  in 
modem  times  by  the  action  of  humic  add 
derived  from  the  roots  of  trees  penetrating 
down  and  afterwards  decaying. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the 
course  of  a  sand  pipe  can  be  traced  through 
the  gravel  and  sand  overiying  it  by  its  effect 
on  the  vegetable  soH. 

Sand  Bliot.  In  Artillery,  small  cast-iron 
balls ;  so  called  because  they  have  always  been 
cast  in  sand,  while  the  larger  shot  used  to  be 
cast  in  iron  moulds.  They  are  used  for  gnpe 
and  case,  or  are  fired  loose  from  a  mortar. 

Baadal  IVood.  The  name  of  various  odo- 
riferous woods  obtained  from  the  genus  San- 
talum.  These  woods  formerly  bore  the  name 
of  Sanders  Wood.  White  or  Indian  Sandal 
Wood  c€»nes  from  S.  album ;  Yellow  or  Sand- 
wich Island,  from  8,  Freycineiianum  and  8. 
panicuiatum;  while  Western  Australia  furnishes 
another  kind  in  the  wood  of  8.  laH/oliuwu 
What  is  called  Bed  Sandal  Wood  is  another 
thing,  and  is  produced  by  Pteroearpus  «sii/a- 
lintu. 

Sandals  (Gr.  irMaXow).  A  species  of 
slippers  worn  by  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Bomans.  They  consisted  of  a  sole  with  a 
hollow  part  at  one  end,  to  embrace  the  ankle 
and  leave  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare. 
Originally  sandals  were  made  of  leather ;  but 
they  afterwards  became  articles  of  great  luxury, 
being  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  o&er  predons 
stufiP,  and  beautifully  ornamented. 

Sandarach  (Gr.  frayBapdmit  realyar).  A 
white  brittle  resin  obtained  from  CaBitru 
quadrioalvis.  The  powder  of  this  resin  is  some- 
times used,  under  ther  name  of  pounce^  to  pre- 
vent ink  from  sinking  into  paper.    [Oaixitbis  ; 

JUNIPBB.] 

Sandbaffs.  In  Military  operations,  begs 
of  coarse  canvas  filled  witn  sand,  much  used 
in  cases  where  cover  for  troops  is  required  to 
be  speedily  obtained,  as  a  temporary  revetment 
for  parapets,  &c. 

SandlKiXi^traa.  The  West  Indian  name 
for  Hara  crepiUms. 

Baademanlaas.  In  Ecdesiastacal  History, 
a  name  given  in  England  to  a  small  body  of 
Christians,  who  are  termed  Glasites  in  Scotland. 
In  1727,  John  Glas,  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  published  The  Testimony  of  ths 
King  of  Martyrs   concerning  Bis  Kingdom 
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(John  xviii.  36),  in  which  )xe  opposed  national 
tfUbJishmenUy  and  described  the  Christian 
church  with  its  doctrines,  practices,  officers, 
and  discipline,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. HaTin^  been  deposed  in  1728,  he  formed 
his  followers  into  churches  after  the  primitiye 
models.  In  1765,  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  letters  by  his  son-in-law,  Bobert  3andeman, 
Inl  to  the  forraation  of  similar  churches  in 
LciDdoQ,  and  other  places  in  England,  and  also 
in  America,  several  of  which  still  exist.  The 
8«ndemaniao8  do  not  recognise  the  name  given 
to  them,  and  profess  to  hold  no  doctrines  or 
obseire  any  precepts  but  what  are  clearly  en- 
forced in  the  New  Testament, 

flaadafUiic.  The  name  of  a  small  wading 
bj'nJ,  g  species  of  Tringa  (TV.  armaria^  lU.), 
vhidi  frequents  many  of  our  shores,  but  not  in 
great  numbers. 
tenden  ^Tood.  [Sanpal  Woop.] 
teadlwer.  The  impurities  which  coUdCt 
apon  glass  during^  its  fusion  in  the  fiimace  are 
soQtUed. 

Sandpiper.  A  name  applied  to  different 
•pedes  of  the  genua  THnoa,  but  properly 
restricted  to  the  Tringa  hgjpoUucua  of  Linnaeus, 
vhidi  is  the  type  of  the  subgenus  Jhtanus, 

•aadatone.  One  of  the  three  great  divi- 
noos  of  the  sedimentary  rock  masses,  limestone 
and  clay  being  the  others.  In  Geology,  sand- 
stones belong  to  all  geological  periods,  and  ex- 
hibit ahnost  infinite  variety  of  detail,  although 
vith  a  degree  of  general  resemblance  not  easily 
mistaken.  They  are  mixed  in  all  proportions 
vith  ealcareoua  and  argillaceous  matter,  thus 
passing  into  marlB  and  loams,  and  forming  rege- 
table  soils.  They  sometimes  contain  so  much 
oxide  of  iron  aa  to  pass  into  ironstones.  Existing 
sometimes,  quite  uncemented,  as  loose  aand, 
they  also  exhibit  all  degrees  of  cementation  till 
in  quarts  rock  or  quartzite  they  are  perfectly 
compact  and  hare  lost  all  granular  textuse. 

Sandstones  are  presented  in  no  regular  order, 
lirge  tracts  of  country  consist  almost  exdu- 
iitely  of  such  rock,  and  are  very  barren,  but 
more  usually  other  rocks  alternate  with  them, 
and  the  mixture  makes  vegetable  soil. 

SandstoDea  are  rarelv  fossiliferous.  They 
fat,  however,  remarkable  as  a  group  contain- 
ing a  peculiar  kind  of  fossil,  namely  the  imprint 
of  aaimala  that  have  walked  over  certain  beds 
while  the  masa  was  being  accumulated  and 
befSore  the  aea-aand  had  passed  into  the  state 
of  stone.  Such  footmarks  have  been  detected 
diicdj  in  the  older  secondary  sandstones,  espe- 
oaUy  the  new  red  sandstone ;  as  in  the  neigh- 
Uiurhood  of  Liverpool  and  in  WarwicksUre 
ia  England,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  in 
Connecticut  and  other  northern  states  of 
America.  They  have  been  fbimd  much  more 
sparingly  in  the  Falseozoic  sandstones.  In  all 
the«e  caacfl  the  conditions  under  which  the  foot- 
mark has  been  left  were  probably  similar. 
[FooTrunrrs,  FoasiL.]  In  this  kind  of  rock  not 
<«ly  the  deep  footprmta  of  large  animals,  but 
^err  small  •ciatcnings  of  crabs  and  worms, 
tud  probably  other  creatures,  the  marks  of 
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rain  recently  fallen,  and  the  forms  of  seaweed 
have  also  been  found  accurately  recorded. 

Sandstones  are  valuable  for  building  pur- 
poses. Some,  especially  those  of  which  the 
cementing  medium  is  silica,  are  extremely 
durable ;  others,  cemented  only  by  carbonate  of 
lime  or  o^de  of  iron,  are  so  rotten  as  not  to  be 
worth  the  expense  of  moving  from  the  quarry. 
There  are  majciy  intermediate  qualities. 

Many  of  the  ^n.e  grits  from  the  coal  measures, 
with  a  little  mica  distributed  through  them 
and  coloured  vit^  carbon  of  a  faint  grey,  are 
both  durable  and  easily  worked.  [Building 
Matfsjajjs.'] 

Sandstones  of  which  the  particles  are  coarse, 
are  called  G^rr,  and  when  made  up  of  pebbles 
cemented  together  they  are  termed  Conglo- 
HKiuTB  or  Pudding  Stonb. 

SandTTort.  The  common  name  for  the 
weedy  native  genus  of  plants  called  Arenaria. 

flduidyz  (Or.  0'(ii'8u().  An  old  Alchemical 
term  applied  to  red  lead  prepared  by  calcining 
carbonate  of  leadf 

8ajiirla4)«  A  Turkish  officer,  governor  of  a 
sangiacate,  or  district  forming  part  of  a  pasha- 
Jic.  There  were  290  such  districts  in  the  Turk- 
ish empire  before  the  losses  of  territory  on 
the  side  of  Greece  and  the  Caucasus.   [Pasha.] 

Banvreal  or  Saint  Oraal  (the  Holy  Cup 
or  vessel,  said  to  be  from  Mod.  Lat.  gradale, 
a  cup ;  but  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Old  French,  le  Saiag  Keal,  i.e.  the 
true  hiood  of  Christ).  This  sacred  relic,  pre- 
served in  an  emes^ald  cup^  is  said  in  legendary 
histoiv  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathsea.  According  to  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  King  Arthur,  it  could  only  be 
discovered  by  one  possessed  .of  perfect  virtue ; 
and  the  *  quest  of  the  St.  Graal*  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  of  whom  the  per- 
fect champion,  Sir  Galahad  (in  other  legends 
Perceval),  was  favoured  by  its  discovery,  is 
narrated  therein  at  great  length,  [Round 
Tablb.] 

SangwlTiaria  (Lat  Sangninarius,  fW>m 
sanguis,  blood\,  A  genus  of  PapatxracecB  of 
some  medicinal  repute,  common  in  the  United 
States,  and  consisting  of  one  species,  8,  cana- 
densie,  which  bears  tibe  popular  names  of  Puc- 
coon  and  Blood-root,  from  the  coloured  juice 
present  in  the  roots. 

Ban^ulaorbeee  (Sangnisorba,  one  of  the 
genera).  An  order  or  sub  >onier  of  herbaceous 
or  undershrubby  Exogens,  usually  combined 
with  Rosacea,  but  sometimes  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct, on  account  of  the  constantly  apetalous 
flowers,  indurated  calyx,  and  solitary  or  almost 
solitary  carpels.  Their  general  character  ia 
that  of  astnngency.  The  SanguUorha  offici" 
nalis,  or  Burnet,  is  sometimes  grown  as  a 
pasture  planL 

Banffiilaiiffea  (Lat.  sanguis,  hlcod ;  sugo, 
/  eitck).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Hemi- 
pteroua  insects,  including  those  which  suck 
the  blood  of  animals :  also  applied  to  a  family 
of  Abranchiate  Annelides,  of  which  the  leech 
{Sanguisuga  medicinalis,  Sav.)  is  the  type. 
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Sanliedrim.  The  highest  judicial  tribimal 
among  the  Jews,  consisting  of  seventy-one 
members,  including  the  high  priest  Its  origin 
is  referred  by  some  writers  to  the  institution 
by  Moses  of  a  council  of  seventy  persons  on 
the  occasion  of  a  rebellion  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness.  (Mihnan's  Hist,  of  Chris- 
tianity,  i.  339,  &c.) 

Sanidlne  (Gr.  ffwUy  a  hoard).  A  name 
given  to  Glassy  Felspar,  on  account  of  the 
tabular  form  of  its  crystals.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent or  translucent  variety  of  Potash  Fel- 
spar, white  or  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  a 
very  bright  vitreous  lustre,  and  occurs  only 
in  volcanic  rocks. 

Sanies  (Lat.).  A  thin  unhealthy  discharge 
from  wounds  or  sores. 

Bans-cnlottes  (Fr.  breechesless).  A  name 
first  given  in  ridicule  to  the  Jacobins  and 
other  extravagant  patriots  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  afterwards  assumed  by  them  as 
a  title  of  honour;  like  the  old  nickname  of 
aueitx  {beggars),  in  which  the  revolters  of  the 
Netherlands  prided  themselves.  Camille  Bes- 
mouUiis  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
who  rendered  it  popular,  his  blasphemous 
application  of  it  at  his  trial  is  well  known. 
It  acquired  great  celebrity  after  the  journU 
of  the  20th  June,  1792,  when  one  of  the 
principal  standards  borne  by  the  insurgents 
was  a  pair  of  black  breeches,  with  the  in- 
scription, *Tremblez,  tyrang!  voici  les  Sans- 
Culottes.'  Subsequently  the  French  nation 
adopted  it  with  the  utmost  gravity  in  the 
original  Republican  calendar.  The  five  super- 
numerary days  (the  twelve  months  containing 
thirty  a  piece)  were  named  Sansculottides ; 
and  were  festivals  dedicated  to  '  Genius,'  '  La- 
bour,* 'Actions,'  'Rewards,*  'Opinion.'  In 
Leap  years  there  was  to  be  a  sixth  Sansculot- 
tide,  the  festival  of  the  Revolution. 

Sanscrit.  The  learned  language  of  Hin- 
dustan, which  had  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
language,  at  least  300  B.C.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  Sanscrita  is  polished ,  and 
it  is  used  by  grammarians  in  the  sense  of 
*  regularly  inflected  or  formed.*  (Oolebrooke's 
Remains  J  vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  It  constitutes  the 
most  ancient  literature  of  the  Hindus,  and 
is  radically  connected  with  the  various  dialects 
of  Hindustan,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  deflected  from  it.  In  the  Hin- 
du drama,  the  gods  and  saints  are  made  to 
speak  in  Sanscrit;  while  women,  benevolent 
genii,  &c.,  speak  another  dialect,  and  the  lower 
personages  a  third.  (H.  H.  Wilson,  Hindoo 
Theatre,  Litroduction.)  The  attention  of  Eu- 
ropean enquirers  was  directed  to  the  Sanscrit 
and  its  cognate  language  by  Sir  William 
Jones.  Since  his  time  the  study  has  madx) 
great  progress  in  England,  where  it  has  been 
especially  furthered  hj  the  labours  of  Hough- 
ton, Wilkins,  and  Wilson ;  and  more  in  Ger- 
many, where  Frederic  Schlegel  (Sprache,  ^c. 
der  Indier,  1808)  was  the  first  to  excite  the 
spirit  of  investigation.  He  was  followed  by 
his  brother,  A  W.  Schlegel  (who  edited  the 
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Bhagavat  Gita,  translated  into  English  by 
Air.  Wilkins)  and  many  others.  Among  more 
recent  German  philologists,  Bopp  deserves  the 
highest  name  for  his  researches  in  this  di- 
rection. For  the  history  of  the  language, 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  languages  of  tho 
Aryan  family,  see  Max  MiiUer's  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language,  p.  139,  &c.  [Lhjs- 
quaoe;  Pbakbit.] 

Sansevlera  (after  Sansevier,  a  Swedish 
botanist).  A  tropical  genus  of  Liliaceous 
plants,  remarkable  for  the  toughness  of  the 
fibre  embedded  in  their  fieshy  leaves,  whence 
the  plants  obtain  the  name  of  Bowstring 
Hemps,  tho  fibres  of  their  leaves  being  used 
for  bowstrings  by  the  natives  of  the  countries 
where  they  are  indigenous.  The  genus  is  very 
closely  allied  to  J)rac<Bna.  8,  guineensis  is 
the  African  Bowstring  Hemp ;  8.  JRoxhurgh- 
iana  is  the  Moorva  or  Marool  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  The  fibre  of  the  Moorva  is  very 
strong  and  of  fine  quality,  and  is  suit^ible 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  string  and  cordage. 

Santalaceae  (Santalum,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  Epigynoxis  Exogens,  of 
the  Asaral  alliance,  distinguished  by  the  one- 
celled  ovaiy,  and  the  definite  ovules  having 
a  coated  nucleus.  The  species  are  sometimes 
herbs,  sometimes  shrubs  and  trees,  and  often 
grow  parasitically  on  the  roots  of  other  plants. 
The  typical  genus  is  Santalum,  which  yielda 
Sa>t)a.l  Wood. 

Santalin.  The  colouring  principle  of  red 
Sandal  or  Saunders  wood,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  digesting  the  rasped  wood  in  al- 
cohol, and  then,  on  adding  water  to  the  tincture, 
it  falls  in  the  form  of  a  bright  red  precipitate, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutions. 
A  colourless  crystalline  substance  has  been 
separated  firomred  sandal  wood,  andisde8cril:»e«i 
by  Preisser  under  the  name  of  Santoline,  which 
by  oxidisement  and  by  the  action  of  several 
chemical  reagents  acquires  a  red  colour  and  is 
converted  into  what  he  terms  Sajitoleine.  Bnt 
the  existence  of  these  colourless  bases  or 
sources  of  tbe  above  and  other  colouring 
matters  requires  further  confirniation. 

Baatonln.  A  proximate  vegetable  principle, 
obtained  from  the  flower-heads  of  Arteitn^fik 
santonica  and  other  species,  known  in  phar- 
macy as  wormseed.  It  is  white,  crystallisable, 
bitterish,  and  verv  little  soluble  in  water,  but 
more  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  occasionally  used  as 
a  vermifuge  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains, 
followed  by  a  brisk  purge.  The  so-called 
wormseed  of  the  druggists,  kept  in  the  shojs 
imder  the  name  of  semen  cina,  and  semen  contra 
appears  to  be  derived  from  several  species  of 
Artemisia  and  to  be  a  mixture  of  broken  pedun- 
cles, calyces,  and  flower-buds.  The  formula 
CiqHqOs  has  been  assigned  to  Santonin. 

Saonarl  or  Sonarl  UTooO.  A  valuable 
ship-building  timber  obtained  from  Caryocar 
nuciferum  and  tomentosum,  trees  which  also 
yield  the  delicious  souari  nuts. 

Bap  (Fr.  saper,  Ital.  zapparo).  In  the  attack 
of  a  fortress,  the  excavation  of  a  trench  under  the 
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mnsketrj  fire  of  the  besieged.  When  a  sapper 
nrries  tvo  gabions,  and  excavates  the  earth 
WhiDd  them,  it  is  called  a  flyinff  sap.  When 
a  sqiud  of  sappers  works  behind  a  sap  rolkr^ 
it  ia  called  a  stn^U  sap.  When  the  approach 
canDot  be  made  bj  zigzags,  and  two  single  saps 
are  carried  on  side  bj  side  directly  towards  the 
froot,  with  a  parapet  on  the  outer  side  of  each, 
it  is  called  a  double  sap. 

Sap  (Lat  sapa,  6r.  Ms).  The  fluid  absorbed 

from  the  Mrth  by  the  roots  of  plants,  then  sent 

Qpvards  into  the  stem,  and  afterwards  con- 

Tej(d  from  the  leaves,  where  it  is  assimilated 

aad  altered,  to  the  bark.    In  its  crude  «tate 

it  consists  of  little  except  water  holding  earthy 

and  gaseous  matter  in  solution,  especially  car- 

booieacid;  but  as  it  rises  through  the  tissue 

of  the  stem  it  dissolves  the  secretions  which  it 

meets  with  in  its  course,  and  thus  acquires  new 

properties,  so  that   by   the  time  it  reaches 

the  leaves  it  is  entirely  different  fix)m  its  state 

when  it  first  enten  the   root.    The  course 

taken  by  the  sap  in  its  passage  through  ^the 

stem  ia  by  the  whole  .of  the  tissue  included 

within  the  bark,  provided  it  is  all  permeable; 

bat  as,  in  many  planta,  the  central  part  of  the 

stm  becomes  cnoked  np  with  solid  matter 

deposited  in  the  tissue,  it  usually  happens, 

e>pedaUy  in  trees,  that  the  course  of  the  sap 

is  confined  to  the  outer  part  of  the  wood,  hence 

called  Sapwood.    It  ia  not  certainly  known 

throogfa  what  kind  of  tissue  the  upward  motion 

of  the  sap  takes  place,  but  it  is  probable  that 

it  is  carried  onwards  through  all  the  tubes  and 

Tf«*els  of  the  wood  and  their  intercellular 

pei-^sages.    The  dotted   vessels   of  the  wood 

»^m  more  especially  destined  to  fulfil  tliis 

office  when  the  sap  is  in  rapid  motion;   but 

u  thejr  afterwards  become  empty,  while  the 

a,vpnt  of  the  sap  continues,  there  can  be  no 

dnubt  that  the  woody  tubes  or  pleurenchyma 

bfer  the  most  constant  means  by  which  the 

»p  is  eonveyed. 

Sap  Ball.  A  local  name  for  those  Poly- 
fori  which  grow  on  trees,  but  applied  more 
ef>pi>ciaUy  to  P.  squamosus,  the  stem  of  which 
vhen  large,  after  the  juice  has  been  squeezed 
<nt,  is  sometimes  used  by  boys  as  the  foun- 
dation for  tennis-balls.  The  same  species  is 
sometimes  used,  when  properly  dried  and 
shaped,  to  form  razor-strops. 

Sap  York.  An  instrument  like  a  boat  hook, 
f>^l  to  push  on  a  sap  roller  in  sapping.  [Sap.] 
tep  Gveen.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
lorries  of  the  buckthorn  (Shamnus  catharticus), 
I*  is  used  by  water-colour  painters  as  a  green 
l-^tment.  It  is  the  vert  de  vessie  of  the  French. 
A  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the  excre- 
Bi*^t  of  the  silkworm  is  also  termed  sap  green, 
tep  Stfll«r.  A  laige'gabion,  six  feet  long, 
aid  four  in  diameter,  rendered  bullet-proof  by 
fixing  another  gabion  six  feet  long  by  two  and 
a  half  in  diameter  inside  it,  and  filling  up  the 
to»et  between  with  stout    wooden  pickets. 

VaVtta  IVood.    A  dye  wood  produced  by 
ftia:n   species   of    Casalpina — C.    Sappan^ 
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coriaria,  &c.  It  has  long  been  used  in  India, 
and  resembles  Brazil-wood  in  its  colour  and 
properties. 

Sapltena  (Gr.  ^rou^s,  distinct).  The  large 
vein  of  the  leg  which  ascends  over  the  external 
ankle. 

Baplndaoese  (Sapindus,  one  of  thegenera). 
A  natural  order  of  Thalamifloral  ^Mcogens, 
consisting  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
larger  part  of  which  occur  in  South  America. 
They  usually  have  compound  leaves  and  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  resembling  those  of  European 
maples ;  and  many  of  them  are  climbing  plants. 
The  order  is  poisonous  in  various  degrees; 
nevertheless,  tne  arillus  of  Blighia  sapida  is  an 
esteemed  fruit  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  called  the  Akee.  The  most  singular 
property  observed  in  the  order  is  that  of  having 
an  astringent  quality^  and  forming  a  lather 
when  agitated  in  water,  whence  the  name  of 
the  typical  genus — from  sapo,  soap. 

Bapodilla.  The  name  of  the  Sapota  Achras. 
Its  timber,  called  SapodiUa  Wood,  is  a  fancy 
West  Indian  furniture  wood. 

Saponilloation  (Lat.  sapo,  saponis,  soap, 
and  facio,  /  make).   The  formation  of  soap.    It 
consists  in  the  decomposition  of  fats,  which 
consist  of  acids  and  glycerin,  by  alkalies  which 
are   chemically  stronger   than  glycerin,  and 
therefone  displace  it.    Mere  ebiUbtion  of  the 
alkaline  solution  with  the  fat  is  usually  suffi- 
!  cient  to  effect  saponification.    On  adding  salt 
;  to  the  resulting  liquid,  the  soap  is  precipitated. 
I      SaponUi  (Lat.  sapo).    A  peculiar  substance 
I  contained  in  the  root  of  the  Saponaria  officinalis^ 
,  and  tibe  fruit  of  Sapindus  Saponaria  and  other 
species.    It  is  the  cause  of  the  lather  which 
I  the  root  and  seeds  of  these  plants  form  with 
i  water.    A  similar  principle  is  found  in  Senega, 
Pimpernel,  the  Horse-chestnut,  and  in  several 
varieties  of  Lychnis.     An  infusion  of  soap- 
wort  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  soap  for 
cleansing  the  finer  varieties  of  wooL 
Saponite.    [SoAPSToys.] 
BapotaoeaD  (Sapota,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  natural  order  of  Thalamifloral  Exo- 
genous trees  inhabiting  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical  countries.     In  some  cases  they 
produce  eatable  fruits,  known  by  the  colonial 
names  of  Safodilla,  Marmalade  Apple,  Stab 
Apple,  Surinak  Medlar,  &c.     The  juice  is 
white  like  milk ;  and,  unlike  the  secretions  of 
most  lactescent  families  of  plants,  may  be  used 
for  alimentary  purposes.    The  fruit  of  some 
yields  a  greasy  substance;    whence    one    of 
them,  Bassia,  has  gained  the  name  of  Shea, 
or  fiuTTEB-TREB,  lu  Africa. 

Bappare.  A  name  which  was  given  to 
Kyanite,  by  De  Saussure,  owing  to  a  mistake 
in  reading  a  label  on  which  it  had  been  in- 
correctly called  Sapphire.  Transparent  blue 
Kyanite  is  sometimes  polished  and  substituted 
for  Sapphire,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
very  inferior  hardness. 

Sappers  and  Miner*.  The  name  given 
to  the  non-commissioned  ofiicers  and  privates 
of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers.    Their  duties 
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consist  in  building  fortifications,  in  executing 
field  works,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  their 
superior  ofiicers.     [Enqznbebs,  Boyax.] 

Sappliie.  The  name  given  to  a  species  of 
verse ;  from  Sappho,  the  famous  Greek  poetess, 
by  whum  it  vas  said  to  be  invented.  It  consists 
of  eleven  sjUables  of  five  feet>  of  which  the 
following  is  a  plan ; — 


-w  I  —  I  - 


'  I  -v/  l-w  |. 


This  measure  was  afterwards  introduced  into 
Latin,  and  received  great  improvements  in  the 
hands  of  Horace  and  Catullus.  The  rules  for 
the  composition  of  Greek  are  much  less  strict 
than  those  for  the  composition  of  Latin  sapphics. 
The  sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  sapphic 
verses,  followed  by  a  versus  Adonicus,  or 
Adonian  verse.     [Abonic] 

Sappblre  (Gr.  odirpeipos).  The  name  given 
to  brightly  coloured  varieties  of  Corundum. 
The  blue  are  generally  called  Sapphire;  the 
red.  Oriental  Euby.  Sapphire  consists  essen- 
tially of  crystallised  alumina  and  is  inferior  in 
hardness  only  to  the  diamond.  It  occurs  in 
variously  terminated  six-sided  prisms  and  in 
rolled  masses;  and  is  found  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  and  associated  with  crystalline  rocks, 
chiefly  in  Ceylon  and  Pegu ;  but  it  is  also  met 
with  in  JBohemia;  near  Expailly,  in  Auvergne; 
and  in  New  South  Wales.  Sapphires  have 
been  used  not  only  as  ornamental  stones  but 
for  the  lenses  of  microscopes,  for  jewelling 
watches,  and,  when  bored,  for  drawing  very 
fine  gold  and  silver  wire.     [Corundum  ;  Stab- 

6TONE.] 

Bapropbafaiifl  (Gr.  (rearp6st  puirid-,  and 
^a^ciy,  to  eat).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Co- 
leopterous insects,  comprising  those  which  feed 
on  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state 
of  decomposition. 

Bapaoala  Wats.  The  seeds  of  Lecythis 
Zabttoajo,  imported  from  Pari,  and  commonly 
sold  in  the  fruit  shops.  They  somewhat  resem- 
ble Brazil  mits,  but  are  jsuperior  in  flavour  and 
more  digestible. 

Bapwood.  The  external  part  of  the  wood 
of  Exogens,  which,  from  being  the  latest  formed, 
is  not  filled  up  with  solid  matter,  or  with  the 
colouring  principles  which  are  deposited  in 
wood  after  a  certain  time.  For  these  reasons, 
sapwood  is  that  through  which  the  ascending 
fluids  of  plants  move  most  freely;  and  not 
being  Bohdified  by  the  earthy  and  other 
substances  eventually  incorporated  with  wood, 
is  quickly  decomposed  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture.  Hence  for  all 
building  purposes  the  sapwood  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  removed  from  timber.  The  sapwood  or 
unsolidified  wood  of  all  trees  is  much  the  same 
in  its  power  of  resisting  decomposition,  that  of 
the  oak  and  lignum  vitae  perishing  as  quickly 
as  poplar  and  other  valueless  timber;  and 
chemists  have  ascertained  that  if  the  hardest 
heartwood  is  reduced  to  its  original  condition 
of  sapwood  by  the  abstrfiction  of  the  matter  of 
solidification,  all  those  properties  which  give 
heartwood  its  value  are  destroyed. 
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Barabattes.  Oriental  monks  or  oocnobitps, 
described  by  Qassian  in  his  Institutions ;  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  those  called 
Remoboth  by  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  xviii.). 

Saraband  (Span,  zarabanda,  ItaL  sara- 
banda).  In  Music,  a  composition  in  triple 
time  very  similar  to  a  minuet.  When  denol  ing 
music  for  the  dance,  it  is  to  the  same  measure 
which  usually  terminates  when  the  beating 
hand  rises ;  being  thus  distinguished  from  the 
oourant,  which  ends  when  the  hand  falls. 

Saraoenie  Art.  A  style  allied  to  the 
Byzantine,  being  developed  by  Byzantine  Greeks 
for  the  Arabs.  The  details  are  composed  of 
conventional  fiowers  and  tracery,  with  ingenious 
variations  of  the  early  Christian  aymbolism 
disguised.^  Its  great  feature  is  the  exclusion 
of  all  imitation  of  nature.  (Owen  Jones's 
Alhambra;  Wornum's  Analysis  of  Ornament, 
4'c.)    [Decoration;  Orvaxent.] 

Saranjrft.     [Erikys.] 

Baroooarp  (Or.  tr<<pf,  flesh,  and  Ka(fr6s, 
fruit).  In  Botany,  the  fleshy  part  of  a  peri- 
carp, lying  between  the  epicarp  and  endocarp. 

Sarcocele  (Gr.  trapKOfcfiKii,  from  ovfp|,  and 
icfi^V,  a  tumour).    A  tumefaction  of  the  testicle. 

Barcoool  (Gr.  <rapK0K6\\a,  a  Persian  gum). 
A  gum  resin,  said  to  be  the  produce  of  hxnea 
Sarcocolla,  a  plant  growing  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  This  Sarcocol  somewhat 
resembles  gum  arabic;  but  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  ita  aqueous  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannin. 

Baroooollln.  A  gummy  matter  contained 
in  commercial  sarcocoua,  the  dried  juice  of  the 
Panea  mttcronata. 

Barcode  (Gr.  <rapK^s,  flesh4ike).  The 
organised  substance  of  which  the  soft  parts  of 
Protozoa  (Sponges,  Infiisories,  Foraminifers) 
are  composed. 

Barooderm  (Gr.  <n|/»(,  and  lipiio,  skin). 
In  Botany,  an  intermediate  fleshy  layer  found 
in  the  testa  of  some  seeds. 

Baroollte  (Gr.  (rdp(,  and  XlQoSt  stone).  A 
pale,  flesh-coloured  ZeoUte,  found  in  small 
semi-transparent  crystals  at  Monte  Somma; 
with  WoUastonite,  Hornblende,  &c.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda. 

Baroolo^y  (Gr.  <ri^,  and  xAyo^^  a  dis- 
course). The  history  or  doctrine  of  the  fleshy 
parts  of  the  body. 

Baroopliaffiu  (Gr.  vapno^Ayoi,  from  ^apl^ 
and  ^ayeZv,  to  eat).  In  Antiquities,  a  stone 
receptacle  for  a  dead  body.  The  name  origi- 
nates in  t^e  use  of  the  lapis  Assius,  stone  of 
Assos  (in  Asia  Minor),  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
property  of  corroding  dead  bodies,  so  as  to 
consume  them  entirely  in  forty  days ;  "wKich, 
together  with  other  incredible  qualities,  is 
ascribed  to  it  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  this  object 
of  art  is  the  great  sarcophagus  take©  by  the 
British  in  Egypt  in  1801,  commonly  called  that 
of  Alexander:  it  is  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  wrote  an 
essay  to  prove  that  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
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had  rally  been  entombed  in  it;  but  thia  bpinion 
aeema  onfomidetL 

flareosiiie  (Gr.  cdp^).  A  basic  substance 
obtained  by  boiling  kreatin  with  hydrate  of 
hujUL.    Its  formula  is  €«  H7  O4  N. 

■irdllnfw ,  Small  fishes  of  the  Herring 
family  {Gupea  sardma.  Gut.),  taken  in  vast 
jniffllMrs  o£f  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  end  in  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  herring 
is  nnbiown.  They  form  an  important  article 
of  commerce,  their  flawur  being  .highly 
esteemed. 

_lfti  [RisuB  Sabsonicus.] 
E(Gr.  ro^om^).  Onyx  consisting 
of  alternate  layers  of  Sard  and  nearly  opaque- 
vhite  Chalcedony.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  zarest  yarietrf  of  Onyx,  and  that  which 
vas  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  ancients 
forengraTing  into  cameos.  The  Sardonyx  is 
found  in  Perthshire. 

BttfaMum  (Span,  sargazo,  aeanoeed).  The 

scientific  name  of  &ie  Gulf-weed,  which  forms 

a  geiiiis  of  dark-spoi^  Aha  belonging  to  the 

natnial  order  Ftuxusem,  ana  is  characterised  by 

the  frnit-beanag  receptacles  being  collected  in 

bttie  bandies  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  air- 

T<^l8,  which  are  merely  transformed  leaves, 

vith  or  without  a  terminal  point,  being  stalked 

and  sepante.     The    species    are    extremely 

nnsieroiis,  and  diiefly  troiMcal  or  subtropical. 

We  hare  no  species  inhabiting  our  shores,  but 

S.  nlffare  and  S.  baeeiferum  are  occasionally 

transported  to  us  by  the  waves.   Its  abundance 

(^er  a  large  portion  of  the  Atlantic  has  led  to 

the  Portuguese  eocpresaion  mar  de  SargasBO,  or 

*€*dy  sea.  1 

■«•■•    An  ancient  Assyrian  astronomical 

ptfiod,  the  origin  and  exact  length  of  which  are 

vnknovn,  though  they  have  been  the  subject  of 

much  disputation.     Geoigius  Synoellus,  who 

vrote  in  the  eighth  century,  cites  a  passage 

from  Beroans,  reported  by  Julius  Africanus,  in 

vhich  mention  is  nuide  of  three  periods — the 

&'U09,  the  Nerot,  and  Soros ;  and  the  Saros  is 

^t«d  to  be  3,600  years.    According  to  Lalande 

lAanmomU,   |    1,672),   SynceUus    also  cites 

Anianus  and    Panodorus,   who   assigned  the 

l^ngthsof  these  periods  as  follows :  The  Sossos, 

M  days ;  the  Neroe,  600  days ;  and  the  Saros, 

3.600  days,  or  9  common  years  10  months  and 

11  days.    Legentil,  after  Fugeres,  supposes  the 

Saros  to  be  10  years ;  Frsret  supposed  it  to  be 

l^  years ;  Giraud,  3,600  Julian  months,  which 

■tthe  3,711  lunations,  or  81   years.    Suidas 

states  that  the  Saros  was  a  period  of  lunar 

awnths  eoual  to  18^  years ;  and  Halley  {PM, 

Jrmu.  Ho.  194),  adopting  the  same  notion, 

ud  topporting  himself  by  a  passage  in  Pliny, 

mppoecs  it  to  be  identical  with  the  kmar  period 

^  18  years,  or  rather  of  223  lonations,  which 

wnreaponds    almost   exactly  to  242    nodicai 

rv^^lntioDB  of  the  moon  [Moon],  and  conse* 

quratly  bringB  back  the  eclipses  in  the  same 

6ri#T.     But  Goguet  {Origine  des  Lois^  ^c.) 

r*^cu(ka,  that  the  statement  of  Suidas  is  not 

■oppotifd  by  that  of  any  ancient  author ;  and 

that  there  is  so  reason  to  suppose  that  Pliny,  in 
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I  the  passage  in  question,  had  the  Saros  in  view. 
I  By  some  authors  the  Saros  has  been  confounded 
with   the  MeUmio  cycle.     (Sir  G.   C.  Lewis, 
Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  401.) 

Barotliamnua  (Gr.  0*^5,  a  broom,  and 
Biiufos,  4t  shrub),  A  genus  of  Leguminosa, 
comprising  the  common  Broom,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Sarothamnus  sooparius,  though  per- 
haps better  known  under  those  of  Spartium  or 
Genista.  The  Broom  gsows  naturally  in  the 
Canary  Isles,  Western  Europe,  and  Scandi- 
navia, as  well  as  in  Britain,  and  is  applied 
to  various  eoonomic  purposes.  Neat  little 
baskets  .are  made  from  the  twigs  divested  of 
their  bark  in  Madeira;  and  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  the  green  tops  are  used  as  winter  food 
for  sheep. 

Broom-tops  in  large  doses  jare  emetic  and 
purgative,  im  small  d(»e&  diuretic  and  laxative. 

Tlie  Ordre  de  la  Geneste,  or  Ocder  of  the 
Broom,  was  the  denomination  of  an  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  by  Louis  of  France  in 
1234,  and  oontmued  till  the  death  of  Charles 
y.  The  Broom  was  not  less  distinguished 
than  the  Bose  herself  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  fourieenth  century;  for  a  sprig  of  the 
Planta  Genista  was  the  adopted  badge  of 
G^f&ey  duke  of  Anjou,  father  of  Henry  II. 
[Plamtaoembt.] 

Barp^doB  (Gr.  Xapmii^y),  There  were 
three  persons  of  this  name  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  first  being  a  son  of  Zbub  and  Eubopa,  and 
brother  of  Minos  and  EHADAHAiiTHrs.  He 
became  king  of  the  Lycians  [Ltca«qn  ;  Eishis], 
and  received  from  Zeus  the  gift  of  a  life  equal 
in  length  to  three  generations.  The  hero  in 
the  Homfiiic  tale  of  die  Trojan  war  is  a  grand- 
son of  this  Sarpedon.  With  his  friend  Glaucus 
(another  form  of  Aevir^;,  the  brilliant)  he  goes 
from  his  bright,  or  Lycian,  land,  to  aid  Hector 
at  Hion,  where  he  is  slain  by  Fatrodos,  Zeus 
being  unable  to  tt^ert  his  early  doom,  although 
his  tears  fell  in  rain-drops  from  the  sky.  At 
the  bidding  of  Zeus,  Apollo  bathed  his  body 
and  wrapped  it  in  an  ambrosian  gaorment)  and 
Sleep  and  Death  (Thanatos  and  Hypnos)  bore 
it  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night  to  his  home  in 
Lyda,  where  a  great  caim  marked  his  burial- 
place. 

The  root  of  the  name  (sar,  to  go,  Lat  serpo) 
reappears  in  the  names  Hermbs  and  Hblex. 

The  incident  which  is  said  to  have  won  for 
Sarpedon  the  chieftainship  over  the  Lycians  is 
repeated  in  the  legend  of  William  Tell. 

Barraoeniaoeee  (Sarracenia,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  group  of  curious  herba- 
ceous EKOgens,  inhabiting  the  bogs  of  North 
America,  and  having  their  leaves  hollowed 
out  into  tubes  or  pitchers  open  at  the  upper 
end.  Their  flowers  ha^e  some  likeness  to 
those  of  Papaveracea,  to  which  order  they  are 
allied. 

••rsaiiarlllsu  The  rhizome  of  various 
species  of  Smilax,  Several  varieties  of  this 
drug  are  imported  from  South  America.  That 
which  is  generally  preferred  is  the  reddish 
fibrous  root,  known  m  the  market  under  the 
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name  of  Jamaica  or  red  sarsaparilla,  and  re- 
ferred to  8.  officinalis.  What  is  termed  JMxm 
sarsaparilla,  referred  to  8,  papyracea^  is  less 
fibrous,  and  more  mealy  and  white  in  the 
interior. 

This  root,  though  long  employed  in  medicine, 
seems  only  lately  to  have  been  properly  esti- 
mated. It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  specific 
in  syphilis ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  given  up, 
and  it  is  used  as  a  powerful  and  valuable 
alterative  medicine  in  many  disorders  of 
debility,  but  more  especially  in  those  ca- 
chectic habits  which  present  symptoms  for- 
merly mistaken  for  venereal— such  as  pains 
of  the  bones,  nodes  of  the  periosteum,  loss 
of  strength  and  flesh,  and  other  characters 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  a  broken  con- 
stitution. In  these  cases  a  course  of  sarsapa- 
rilla has  often  efifectM  a  cure,  especially  if 
resorted  to  in  time,  when  all  other  remedies, 
and  more  especially  mercurials,  had  failed. 
It  must  be  taken  in  pretty  large  doses,  i. «. 
in  quantities  not  less  than  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half  a  day,  and  persevered  in 
for  six,  eight,  or  ten  weeks ;  or  a  quantity  of 
extract  or  syrup,  or  other  preparation  equiva- 
lent to  that  weight  of  the  dried  root.  A  con- 
centrated liquid  extract,  and  a  sjrrup,  are  now 
prepared,  which  are  the  best  forms.  They  are 
apt  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs;  but 
generally,  by  proper  management  and  perse- 
verance, this  difiiculty  may  be  got  over. 
Where  it  agrees,  the  strength  is  gradually 
regained,  the  pains  and  other  symptoms  abate 
and  vanish;  and  the  only  other  effect  observed 
is,  either  that  the  bowels  are  rather  more  open 
than  usual,  or  the  flow  of  urine  or  the  perspi- 
ration is  increased. 

Bar  tortus  Mnsole.  A  muscle  of  the  thigh 
attached  at  the  upper  extremity  to  the  edge 
of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  at  the  lower  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  It  is  concerned  in  bending 
the  leg  obliquely  inwards,  and  in  crossing  the 
thighs ;  thence  called  sartorius,  or  the  tailof's 
muscle. 

Bull  (Ft.  chassis).  In  Architecture,  a 
piece  of  framing  for  holding  the  squares  of 
glass  in  a  window.  It  is  of  two  sorts — ^viz. 
that  called  the  French  sash,  which  is  hung  like 
a  door  to  the  sash  &ame;  and  that  in  which  it 
moves  vertically  from  being  balanced  by  a 
weight  on  each  side,  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
lines  running  over  pulleys  at  the  top  of  the 
sash-frame.  When  m  a  window  both  the  upper 
and  lower  sashes  are  movable,  the  sashes  are 
said  to  be  double  hung,  and  single  hung  when 
only  one  of  them  moves. 

Bassaflras.  The  Laurua  Sasaqfras,  now 
Sassafras  officinale,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  growing  abundantly  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sassafras ;  whence  its  name.  It 
has  a  warm  aromatic  flavour,  and  the  decoction 
is  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  (hence  its 
name  has  by  some  been  derived  from  saxum,  a 
stone,  and  frangere,  to  break).  It  has  also  been 
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t  extolled  as  an  antisyphilitic  remedy,  and  in 
I  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  affections :  but  it  is 
i  now  scarcely  ever  employed  except  as  an  ingre- 
'  dient  in  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

In  medicine  various  preparations  of  Sassafras 
are  used  in  rheumatic  and  skin  affections,  gene- 
rally, however,  in  combination  with  other  more 
potent  drugs.  Sassafras-tea  miled  with  milk 
and  sugar  forms  the  drink  known  as  Saloop, 
which  is  still  sold  to  the  working-classes  in  the 
early  morning  at  the  comers  of  the  London 
streets.  In  Virginia  the  young  shoots  are  made 
into  a  kind  of  beer ;  in  Louisiana  the  leaves  are 
used  as  a  condiment  in  sauces,  while  their 
mucilaginous  properties  render  them  useful 
for  thickening  soups. 

Wliat  is  known  as  Orinoco  Sassafras  is 
the  produce  of  Nectandra  cymharum,  while 
Cayenne  Sassa&as  is  derived  from  Idcaria 
ffuianensis, 

Bassolla.  Native  boracic  add,  £rom  the 
vicinity  of  Sasso  in  Florence. 

Batan.  A  Hebrew  word  signifying  enemy 
or  adversary;  and  used  as  such,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Evil  Power  itaelf,  in  one  or 
two  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  equivalent  term  in  Oreek  for  this  word 
is  8(i/9k)A.05,  literally  one  who  accuses  or  calum- 
niates,    [Dbvil;  Vbttba.] 

BateUite  (Lat.  satelles,  an  attendant).  In 
Astronomy,  the  name  given  to  the  secondary 
bodies  revolving  round  planets,  though  to  speak 
more  generally  the  planets  themselves  are  sa- 
tellites of  the  sun  and  each  member  of  a  double* 
or  multiple  star-system  comes  under  the  same 
category. 

The  planets  which  are  accompanied  by  sa- 
tellites are  die  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune.  The  Earth  has  one  satellite, 
namely,  the  Moon  ;  Jupiter  has  four  ;  Saturn 
eight;  TJranus  four;  and  Neptune  probably 
two.    For  the  Earth's  satellite,  see  Moon. 

The  Satellites  first  discovered  (leaving  the 
Moon  out  of  the  question)  were  those  of  Jupiter, 
first  observed  by  Qalileo,  and  their  discovery 
followed  immediately  that  of  the   telescope. 
With  a  telescope  of  ordinary  power  they  may 
be  seen  (unless  when  eclipsed  by  the  shadow 
of  the  planet,  or  concealed  behmd  its  disc), 
on  any  clear  nighty  at  different  distances  from 
the  planet,  and  arranged  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  in  which  they  appear  to  oscillate  back- 
wards and  forwazds  with  different  velocities, 
and  performing  unequal  excursions;    so  that 
their  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  planet^ 
or    configurations,    are    constantly    changing;. 
Sometimes  they  are  observed  to  pass   before 
Jupiter,  in  which  case  they  cast  a   shadow 
on   his  disc  like  a  small  round  black  spot^ 
whence  they  are  inferred  to  be  opaque  bodies 
illuminated  by  the  sun;   at  other  times  they 
pass  behind  the  planet,  and  are  concealed  from 
our  view;  and  all  these  phenomena  occur  in 
regular  order,  and,  with  respect  to   each  sa- 
tellite, after  the  same  intervals  of  time. 

From  the   table   it  will  be  seen    that  the 
periodic  tim^  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter 
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is  neirij  half  tiiat  of  the  second,  and  that 
of  the  second  nearly  half  that  of  the  third. 
The  mean  angular  motions  of  these  three 
satellites^  therefore,  form  very  nearly  the 
progrBasion  1,  ^,  i ;  so  that  the  mean  motion 
of  the  first  satelLte,  added  to  twice  that  of 
the  third,  is  very  nearly  eqnal  to  three  times 
the  mran  motion  of  the  second*  Another 
equaUj  singalar  analogy  is,  that  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  first,  minua  three  times  that 
of  the  second,  plut  twice  that  of  the  third, 
is  alirays  reiy  nearly  eqnat  to  two  ri^t  angles. 
These  two  resolts  subsist  equally  in  respect 
both  of  the  sidereal  and  synodical  motions  and 
looeitiidefl;  and  it  follows  as  a  consequence 
of  the  last,  that  for  a  great  number  of  years 
St  Ittat,  the  three  first  satellites  cannot  be 
eclipsed  at  the  same  time,  for  in  the  simul- 
ttneoiis  eclipses  of  the  second  and  third  the 
first  will  always  be  between  the  Sun  and 
Jnpiter,  and  rice  versA 

On  M^coont  of  the  shortness  of  the  periods 
of  revolution,  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites 
((specially  of  the  first)  take  place  yciy  fre- 
(jQfDtlT;  and  they  are  phenomena  of  con- 
^MenlbIB  importance  in  astronomy,  from  their 
aJKodiog  signals  br  means  of  which  the  differ- 
OKes  of  terrestrial  longitudes  are  determined, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  eclipse  of  the 
noon.  The  method,  however,  is  not  capable 
of  the  same  precision  as  is  afforded  by  lunar 
ol*»prations.     [Lonoitudb.] 

The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  haye  also 
an  historiod  interest^  from  having  led  Roemer 


to  the  important  discovery  of  the  suooessive 
propagation  and  velocity  of  light.  When  Ju- 
piter is  in  opposition  with  the  sun,  and  his  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  consequently  less  than  his 
distance  from  the  sun  by  the  whole  radius 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  eclipses  are  observed 
to  happen  about  16  m.  26  sec.  earlier  than 
when  the  planet  is  in  conjunction,  and  its 
distance  from  the  earth  greater  than  its 
distance  from  the  sun  by  the  same  quantity. 
This  phenomenon  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  light  occupies  16  m.  26  sec. 
in  traversing  the  earth's  orbit,  and  conse- 
quently 8  m.  13  sec.  in  coming  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth,  which  gives  a  velocity  of 
about  192,000  miles  in  a  second.  The  theory, 
with  its  consequences,  has  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  Bradley's  discovery  of  aberration. 
[Abbbsatiov.] 

The  satellite  in  which  we  are  chiefly  interested 
is  the  moon,  which  will  be  foimd  described  in 
its  proper  place.  Below  we  give,  however,  the 
elements  of  all  the  satellites  of  our  system. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  satellites  ap- 
portioned to  each  planet  is  veiy  unequal,  Sa- 
turn having  the  largest  number,  and  Venus, 
Mars,  and  Mercnry  being  entirely  deprived  of 
them.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  some 
of  the  satellites  both  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
possess  the  same  peculiarity  as  our  moon, 
namely,  that  their  times  of  revolution  and  rota- 
tion are  equal.  The  elements  of  the  satellites 
are  as  follow  (the  article  Plaxybt  should  also  be 
consulted) : — 


EtemmU  of  the  Satellites, 
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*  The  uoUofn  of  the  Satellites  of  UranoB  is  xetrograde. 


t  3Iotion  possibly  retrograde. 
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I  (Ft.  ;  Welsh  sidan).  A  closely  woven 
silk,  generally  dressed  with  gum,  especially 
when  intended  for  ribbons,  dresses,  &e, 

Bmtin  Spar.  A  fibrous  variety  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  when  polished  has  a  lustre 
resembling  that  of  satin.  It  is  found  of  sno'wy 
whiteness  in  Buckinghamshire,  Cumberland, 
Devonshire,  at  Leadhills  in  Seotland,  And  else- 
where. • 

The  mineral  which  is  more  oommonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Satin  Spar  is  a  much  soft«r  stone 
than  the  above,  being  a  fibrous  kind  of  Gypsum 
(a  sulphate  of  lime)  found  in  Nottinghamsh^'re, 
Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire  and  near  Carrick- 
fergus  in  Ireland.  This  variety  is  frequently 
made  into  beads  and  other  ornaments,  which 
have  a  certain  kind  of  resemblance  to  Cat's-eye; 
but  it  is  of  a  much  softer  nature. 

SatlB  IVood.  A  handsome  Indian  wood 
obtained  from  Chioroxplon  Swieteniaf  and  valu- 
able for  veneering  purposes. 

8atlr»  (Lat.  satira).  In  Literature,  a 
representation  of  vice,  or  of  the  ridiculous, 
either  in  the  form  of  discourse  or  put  in  dra- 
matic action.  The  word  8€Uire  must  not  be 
confounded  as  to  its  etymology  with  the  satyri 
of  the  Greeks,  which  were  burlesque  dramatic 
pieces,  in  which  the  persons  represented  a  band 
of  satyrs.  [Drama.]  The  Latin  satira  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  lanx  BcUura^  a 
dish  full  of  various  fruits  and  herbs  which 
was  carried  in  procession  at  the  feasts  of  Ceres. 
Hence  the  woid  came  to  signify  a  poem  full 
of  miscellaneous  matterwithout  orderly  method, 
and  in  this  sense  only  it  was  probably  employed 
by  Lucilius,  the  first  writer  of  satires,  although 
the  title  so  usurped  by  him  was  afterwaids 
appl'ied  only  to  poems  of  a  similar  character 
with  his  own,  viz.  containing  moral  reflection, 
interspersed  with  critical  touches  directed 
against  real  or  imaginary  personages. 

Satire,  in  the  literary  sense  of  the  word,  as 
designating  a  species  of  composition,  is  usually 
confined  to  a  species  of  poetry;  but  prose 
works,  of  which  the  contents  are  of  a  satirical 
character,  are  often  comprehended  under  the 
same  appellation.  Dramatic  writings,  .also,  are 
not  satires  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word, 
although  their  contents  may  be  of  a  satirical 
character.  According  to  their  subjects,  satires 
are  divided  into  political  and  moral ;  and  these 
again  severally  subdivided  into  personal  and 
general.  Political  satires,  in  almost  every 
language,  have  been  nearly  confined  to  prose ; 
the  moral  satire  alone  has  found  its  appropriate 
vehicle  in  verse.  The  only  Greek  satirist,  of 
whom.-  any  fragments  have  reached  us,  was 
Archilochus ;  and  his  attacks  were  evidently 
directed  against  individuals.  Aristophanes  pos- 
sessed a  vein  of  satirical  power,  both  in  the 
indignant  and  ludicrous  stram,  which  lias  never 
been  surpassed;  and  his  dramas  contain  not 
only  sarcasms  on  individuals,  but  also  political 
and  ethical  lessons  of  the  highest  value.  But 
the  moral  satire,  properly  so  called,  was  in- 
vented by  the  Romans,  not  only  in  form,  but 
in  substance,  and  by  them  carried  to  per- 
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fectjon;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only 
species  of  Roman  poetry  which  has  any 
degree  of  originality,  is  that  which  would 
seem  to 'have  accorded  the  least  with  the 
grave  and  austere  turn  of  the  genuine  Roman 
character. 

Of  the  three  Roman  satirists  whose  irorks 
have  reached  us,  Horace,  the  earliest^  excels  in 
conveying  moral  and  prudential  lessons,  in 
light  allusions  to  the  follies  or  excesses  of  his 
time ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  assuming  the 
comic  character,  but  ^narally  evincing  more  of 
the  indefinable  quality  tezm^d  by  us  humoor, 
than  is  shown  by  any  other  classical  writer,  with 
the  exception  of  ^stophanea.  Whether  the 
various  personages  introduced  by  Horace,  for 
the  most  part  rather  as  examples  to  be  shunned 
than  as  individuals  to  be  held  np  to  laughter 
or  contempt,  were  intended  to  represent  to  his 
readers,  by  allusions  now  undisoemible,  actual 
characters  known  to  them,  is  a  matter  not 
easily  ascertainable.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  Juvenal,  whose  selected  victims 
are  for  me  most  part  exalted  or  notorious  per- 
sonages of  the  generations  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  own ;  and  it  is  not  ascertained, 
although  it  has  often  been  conjectured,  thut 
their  names  were  intended  to  conceal  those  of 
his  contemporaries.  Junvmal,  without  either 
wit  or  humour,  excels  in  the  deep  tones  of 
moral  indignation  befitting  the  scandalous 
excesses  of  the  times  in  iviiich  he  lived. 
Persius,  although  he  occasionally  ris^  into 
very  elevated  fiights  of  poetry,  does  not  afibnl 
many  examples  of  the  peculiar  excellences 
of  the  iutirist. 

In  the  literature  of  modem  nations,  the  htA 
of  satire  has  been  similar  to  that  which  has 
befallen  manv  other  species  of  composition. 
The  name  and  form  of  the  ancient  satire  hare 
been  preserved  by  many  writers,  who  have  pro- 
duced, for  the  most  part,  little  besides  cold  or 
exaggerated  imitations  of  antiquity.  But  ihf> 
true  spirit  of  satire,  in  its  moral  beauty,  i^s 
humour,  and  its  delicate  irony,  has  Been  in- 
herited by  authors  in  other  classes  of  literature, 
who  had  too  much  originality  of  thought  to  tie 
down  their  genius  to  an  antiquated  form  of 
writing.  Thus  in  France,  Boileau  is  or  was 
gener^ly  cited  as  the  prince  of  satirists :  his 
satires  «re  closely  faxmed  on  the  model  of 
Horace,  and  are  elegant  and  correct  in  style. 
Besides  him,  R^gnier  and  many  other  writers 
have  adopted  the  same  line.  But  the  true 
satirists  of  France  are  Rabelais,  in  his  in- 
imitable romanofis;  Montaigne  the  essayist^ 
•endowed  with  mudi  of  the  delicate  sarcasm 
of  Horace ;  and,  in  later  times,  Voltaire.  So 
in  England,  altiiough  we  possess  satirists  of 
considerable  merit,  who  have  adopted  the 
form^  of  the  ancient  satire,  our  true  national 
satirists  are  to  be  found  among  our  essayists 
and  novel-writers.  Bishop  Hall,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  Donne,  in  that  of  James, 
published  collections  of  satires,  directed 
partly  against  the  actual  foUies  or  vices  of 
their  times,  but  too  closely  paraphzased,  for 
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the  moet  part^  from  the  Latin,  to  admit  of 
much  oiigaal  obeerrafion.     Withers,  among 
oar  early  satirists,  is  the  only  other  writer  who 
is  at  all  remembered.     Among  our  modem 
poets,  Pope  foonded  bi»  satires  cMeAj  on  the 
model  of  &ofle  of  Horace ;  hat  his  style  and 
train  of  thought  were  rather  French   than 
fioman.    His  works  of  this  elas&  are,  in  point 
of  form,  mere  imitations;  but  they  are  ad- 
mirable for  their  point  and  the  beauty  of  the 
vene,  and  not  mifreqnently  contain  pungent 
personal  aUusions,  without  which,    unfortu- 
nately, a  professed  satirist  can  attract  little 
notice  and  produce  little  effect.    Johnson  (in 
his  two  well-known  unitations   of  Juvenal), 
Churehill,  and  Young,  aiQ  the  latest  writers 
of  any  note  who  have  composed  in  the  form 
of  the  ancient  satire.    But  of  all  these  writers, 
not  one  possesses  a  genuine  or  national  cha- 
racter, except  perhaiw  Churchill;  while  Swift, 
Fielding,  Dickens.  Thackeray^  &c.,  are,  in  our 
literature,  what  Horace  and  Juvenal  were  in 
thofie  of  the  fiomans — although  not  technically 
satirists,  yet  the  painters  of  existing  manners, 
and  the  representatives  of  public  opinion  re- 
specting them.    The  literary  satire,  may>  per- 
haps, be  mentioned  as  a  separate  species  of 
composition,  containing  either  roles  of  writing, 
or  critical  observations  on  the  defects  of  indi- 
Tidaal  writers.    Some  of  Horace's  satires  and 
epistles  (as  well  as  his  Ars  Poeiica)  belong  ex- 
cIusiTely,  other*  partially,  to  this  dasff;  and 
hare  given  birth  to  a  series'  of  similar  pro- 
dnctionSfdown  to  the  EnglitK  Bards  and  8ootch 
Rme»en  of  Loid*Byron. 

SatlslkMttoai  (Lat  satisfactio).  In  Law, 
satisfaction  of  legacies,  portions,  and  debts, 
means^  the  donation  of  a  thing  with  the  inten- 
tion, either  expressed  or  implied,  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  in  whole  or  peat  extinguishment  of  some 
prior  demand.  Thus  the  advancement  of  a  por- 
tion by  a  parent  to  a  child  is  in  certain  cases 
the  satisfaction  (either  wholly  or  partially) 
of  a  legacy,  and  viae  versA,  the  presumption 
being  that  the  child  was  not  intended  to  have  a 
doable  provision.  And  this  doctrine  has  in  many 
cases  been  extended  to  gifts  of  sums  of  moderate 
amount  which  the  donors  very  probably  did 
not  Rally  intend  should  be  received  as  part  of 
the  child's  ultimate  fortune.  Again,  if  a  debtor 
bequeath  to  his  creditor  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  debt,  this 
^1  be  considered  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
satisfaction  of  the  debt. 

tetlafled  Terms.  In  Law.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  Conveyancing  it  is  common  to  limit  long 
terms  of  years  to  trustees  upon  trusts  for 
raising  money  out  of  an  estate,  &c  When 
these  trusts  are  fulfilled  the  term  is  said  to  be 
fo^fitd,  and  it  was  formerly  usual  upon  sub- 
wqocnt  dealings  with  the  property  to  convey 
the  unexpired  residue  of  such  terms  upon  trust 
(aa  it  was  said)  to  attend  the  inheritance,  as 
there  were  cases  in  which  terms  so  assigned 
inight  be  used  as  a  protection  by  purchasers, 
inortgagees,  ^fcc,  against  incumbrances  of  which 
th^had  DO  notice.  The  statutes  &  9  Vict.  c.  112 
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put  an  end  to  satisfied  terms,  and  consequently 
to  the  practice  of  assigning  them. 

Satrap  (Gr.  ffarpdmis,  Lat.  satrapa,  iden- 
tified by  Michaelis  with  the  Persian  Schah- 
derfcAn,  the  km^a  door-keeper).  The  title 
given  by  the  Greek  writers  to  the  governors  of 
provinces  under  the  Persian  kings  before  the 
conquests  of  Alexander.  The  satrapies  of  the 
Persian  empire  are  enumerated  by  Herodotus, 
iii.  89.    (Mhn.  de  VAead,  des  Irucr.  voL  xxxi.) 

Satnratloii  (Lat  satur,  full).  In  Che- 
mistry, a  fiuid  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  a 
substance  when  it  holds  as  much  of  it  in 
solution  as  it  can  take  up  and  retain :  we  thus 
speak  of  saturcOed  solutions  of  saline,  and 
other  bodies.  The  term  saturation  is  also 
especially  applied  to  the  combination  of 
acids  and  alkaline  or  other  basic  bodies,  in 
such  definite  proportions  as  neutralise  each 
other ;  thus  we  say  that  sulphuric  acid  is  satu- 
rated by  potassa,  when  neitheracid  nor  alkaline 
properties  are  predominant:  hence,  also,  the 
resulting  sulphate  of  potassa  is  called  a  neutral 
salt.  An  excess  of  acid  would  be  termed  sujper- 
saturation. 

8atiirattoii«  Vraetlon  of.  The  term 
fraction  of  saturation  is  used  to  denote  the 
ratio  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  actually 
existing  in  the  atmosphere,  to  the  elastic  force 
of  aamuch  vapour  as  atmospheric  air  is  capable 
of  containing  in  an  eqmd  volume  and  at  the 
same  temperattire,  or  as  would  saturate  the  air. 

Satnrday.  The  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
held  by  the  Jews  as  their  sabbath.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  god  Seeter,  or  Saturn. 
[SuitoatJ 

Satureja  (Arab,  Statter,  a  name  fbrlabiata 
plants).  A  genus  of  LeAiata  yieli^g  the  herb 
known  as  Savory,  of  which  two  sorts,  the 
summer  and  the  winter,  are  cultivated,  both 
highly  esteemed  in  cookery  for  their  powerful 
aromatic  flavour.  Both  species  were  noticed  by 
Virgil  as  being  among  the  most  firagrant  herbs, 
and  on  this  account  were  recommended  to  be 
grown  near  beehives.  Vinegar  ffavoured  with 
savory  and  other  aromatic  herbs  was  as  much 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans  as  mint-sauce 
is  at  the  present  day  with  us^.  To  preserve  a 
supply,  it  should  be  cut  just  before  the  flowers 
expand,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  air. 

Satnni  ^Lat.  ^tumus).  In  Astronomy, 
one  of  the  principal  planets  in  the  solar  system, 
and  the  sixth  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the 
sun.  Though  less  brilliant  than  Venus  and 
Jupiter,  Saturn  is  nevertheless  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  heavens,  and  has*  accordingly 
attracted  the  attention  of  astronomers  since 
the  first  dawn  of  the  science. 

The  system  of  rings  with  which  this  planet 
is  surrounded  renders  it  a  unique  member 
of  the  planetary  family ;  and  modem  investi- 
gations tend  somewhat  to  show  that  we  have 
in  it  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Laplace's 
hypothesis  of  the  original  formation  of  our 
system. 

This  singularity  of  Saturn's  appearance  was 
first  noticed  by  Galileo,  to  whom  the  planet 
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appeared  triple,  or  like  a  large  body  placed 
between  two  small  ones.  The  explanation  of 
the  pheDoraenon  was  first  given  by  Hujgens. 
In  addition  to  the  apparently  aouble  ling 
revealed  hj  the  first  telescopes,  in  1860  a  third 
ring,  interior  to  the  two  others,  was  simulta- 
neously discovered  in  America  and  this  country. 
The  new  rins  is  very  faint  and  dusky;  and 
hence  is  callea  the  crape  ring ;  through  it  the 
body  of  the  planet  is  easily  visible.  Modem 
observations  have  shown  not  only  that  this 
rin^  is  double,  but  that  the  two  rings  first 
noticed  are  themselves  subdivided  into  other 
rin^,  and  that  the  number  and  position  of  the 
divisions  are  constantly  changing. 

When  seen  through  a  good  telescope,  the 
disc  of  Saturn  appears  striped  with  dark  belts, 
somewhat  similar  to,  but  broader,  less  nume- 
rous, and  less  strongly  marked  than,  those  of 
Jupiter.  From  their  parallelism  to  the  planet's 
equator,  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  probably 
determined  by  currents  similar  to  our  trade 
winds. 

Saturn  is  attended  by  eight  satellites;  the 
two  nearest  the  planet  and  Hyperion  can  be 
seen  only  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  with  telescopes  of  very  high  power. 
[Satellitb.] 

From  the  circumstances  of  its  casting  a 
dark  shadow  on  Saturn  on  the  side  nearest 
the  sun,  and  receiving  the  shadow  of  the 
planet  on  the  opposite  side,  it  was  at  first 
inferred  that  Saturn's  ring  is  composed  of 
solid  ponderous  materials,  nut  it  also  followed 
that  the  ring  must  therefore  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet's  attraction,  and  so 
was  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  disturbing 
action  of  the  satellites,  the  largest  of  which 
does  not  move  in  the  same  plane.  Hence 
it  became  an  interesting  problem  in  physical 
astronomy  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  its  equilibrium  could  be  maintained.  La- 
place showed  from  the  theory  of  ^gravitation,  that 
in  order  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  ring, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  planet's  attraction 
should  be  counteracted  by  a  centrifugal  force 
arising  from  a  very  rapid  rotation  of  the  ring 
in  its  own  plane.  Observation  has  confirmed 
the  result  of  theory ;  for  from  the  motions  of 
certain  dusky  spots  on  its  surface  it  has  been 
found  that  the  ring  revolves  in  10  h.  29  m.  17  s., 
which  is  very  nearly  the  period  assi^ed  by 
Laplace,  and  that  in  which  a  satellite  would 
revolve  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  middle 
of  the  ring.  Laplace  also  showed  that  in  order 
to  resist  the  tendency  to  subversion  of  the 
equilibrium,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  the 
ring  to  be  of  unequal  density  or  thickness  in  its 
different  parts,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
might  not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  figure  ;  for 
if  it  wore  perfectly  similar  throughout,  its  equili- 
brium would  be  disturbed  by  the  slightest  force, 
as  the  attraction  of  a  satellite ;  and  as  it  would 
have  no  tendency  to  recover  itself,  it  would  | 
ultimately  be  precipitated  on  the  planet.  This 
inequality  of  form  also  would  seem  to  bo  , 
indicated  by  observation,  for  it  has  been  noticed  I 
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that  the  two  arms  of  the  ring  sometimes  appear 
to  be  of  unequal  length. 

Since  the  time  of  Laplace  this  interesting 
problem  has  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  most  powerful  analysts.  Pierce  and  3Iax- 
well  have  bv  turns  shown  that  the  rings  cannot 
be  solid  and  cannot  be  liquid,  and  observation 
certainly  endorses  these  theoretical  results,  the 
variations  in  the  divisions  of  the  rings,  the,  solo 
speak,  birth  of  the  crape  ring,  and  the  alleged 
increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  ring  system,  are 

!  irreconcilable  with  the  assumption  of  solidity. 

'  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  rings 
may  be  composed  of  an  innumerable  multitodo 
oiaateUitet,  Mr.  Proctor,  in  a  remarkable  book 
recently  published  {Saturn  and  hie  Syetem) 
remarks  as  follows : — 

*  The  temporary  divisions  and  mottled  stripes 
are  easily  explained.  It  is  conceivable,  for  in- 
stance, that  tne  streams  of  satellites  forming 
the  rings  might  be  temporarily  separated  along 
arcs  of  greater  or  leas  length  by  narrow  strips 
altogether  clear  of  satellites,  or  in  which  satel- 
lites might  be  but  sparsely  distributed.  Divi- 
sions of  the  former  kind  would  appear  as  dark 
lines,  while  those  of  the  latter  kind  would  pre- 
sent precisely  that  mottled  appearance  seen  in 
the  dusky  or  ash-coloured  stripes.  The  trans- 
parent of  the  dark  inner  ring  is  easily  under- 
stood if  we  consider  the  satellites  to  be  sparsely 
scattered  throughout  that  formation.  The  fact 
that  this  ring  has  only  become  visible  of  late 
years  no  longer  presents  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty, for  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  the 
satellites  forming  the  dark  ring  have  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  inner  bright  ring,  whence 
collisions  or  disturbing  attractions  have  but 
lately  propelled  or  drawn  them.  The  gradual 
spreading  out  of  the  rings  is  explicable  when 
the  system  is  supposed  to  consist  of  satellites 
connected  only  by  their  mutual  attractions ; 
while  the  thinness  of  the  system  is  obviously  a 
necessary  consequence  of  such  a  formation,  for 
the  attraction  of  Saturn's  bulging  equatorial 
regions  would  compel  each  satellite  to  travel 
near  the  plane  of  Saturn's  equator.* 

The  elliptical  shading  noticed  at  the  ends  of 
the  apparent  longer  axis  of  the  dark  ring,  is 
also  explained : — 

*  We  have  only  to  imagine  that  the  sat^'Uites 
are  strewn  more  densely  near  the  outer  edges  of 
the  bright  rings,  and  especially  of  the  inner 
bright  ring,  and  that  this  density  of  distribution 
gradually  diminishes  inwards.  For  instance, 
we  may  conclude  that  along  the  inner  edge  of 
the  inner  bright  ring  the  satellites  are  so 
sparaely  strewn  that,  at  the  extremities  of  tho 
apparent  longer  axis  of  that  edge,  the  dark 
background  of  the  ekif  becomes  visible  through 
the  gaps  between  the  satellites* 

Further  particulars  of  this  interesting  system 
will  be  found  noticed  under  Planet  and 
Satellites.  We  append  in  this  place  the  latest 
values  of  the  dimensions  of  the  ring  system, 
calculated  according  to  both  the  old  and  new- 
solar  parallax.  They  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Proctor's  book  already  referred  to. 
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Longifcocfeot  asoendlng  node  of  ring  on 

theedipfcic 1670  4^^  2d"'93 

IndbAtionofriiigi^  plane  to  the  ecliptic  38   10   21*95 


ADnoal  preoenion  of  the  vernal  oqntnox 

of  Satmc's  northern  hemisphere  8'145 

Compiete  levolation  of  either  equinox  in  412,080  yean 

OldYaloA.  NvvYAltw. 

Exterior  diameter  of  onter  ring       178,500  166,920 

Intericor        „              „        .        .    168,500  147,670 

Exterior  diameter  of  inner  ring  .    150,000  144.810 

iQterior      „               „        .        .    118,400  109,100 

iDterior  diameter  of  the  dark  ring   95,400  91,780 

Breadth  of  enter  bright  ring       .      10,000  9^5 
„     of  the  diviaion  between  the 

rings     ....        1,760  1,680 

„     of  inner  bright  ring        .      18,800  17,605 

,1      of  the  dark  ring       .        .        BfiW  8,660 

„     of  the  syrtem  of  bright  rings  30,050  28,910 

.,     of  the  entire  system  of  rings  39,050  87,570 
Space  between  the  planet  and  dark 

ling 10,150  9,760 

As  the  plane  of  the  rings  is  incliited  to 
the  ecUntic,    and    maintains   its  paralleUsni 
donng  the  revolution  of  the  planet,  the  angle 
under  vhich  it  is  presented  to  the  sun  is  con- 
tmually  changing;  the  appearances  which  it 
pRsents  to  the  earth  are  therefore  also  con- 
tinoally  changing.     The  points  in  which  it 
intenects  the  ecliptic  are  in  170"  and  350^  of 
loQgitiuie,*  oonseqnently,  whenever  the  planet 
comes  into  either  of  those  longitudes  (and  it 
must  pass  through  both  in  each  revolution),  the 
plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  the  sun,  and 
only  the  thin  ed^  is  illuminated.    In  this  ease, 
the  whole  quantity  of  light  which  is  reflected 
from  it  is  insufl&cient  to  render  it  visible,  and  it 
entirely  disappears,  even  in  the  most  powerful 
tf^lescQpes.    On  the  29th  April,  1833,  Sir  John 
Heiscfael  records,  '  The  disappearance  of  the 
rinp^  is  complete,  when  observied  with  a  reflector 
18  inches  in  aperture  and  20  feet  in  focal  length.' 
A  little  before  or  after  the  planet  is  in  this 
position,  the  ring  is  seen  as  a  fine  straight  line 
of  light  drawn  across  the  disc  of  the  planet,  and 
prcgectiog  on  each  side.    As  the  planet  con- 
tinues to  recede  from  these  points  the  snn's 
nys  fall  upon   the  zing,  and  the    luminous 
line  gradually  opens  out  into  an  ellipse,  which 
hecomea  wicfer   and  wider,   until    it    attains 
its  maximum  wben  the  longitude  of  Saturn  is 
S(y*  or  260^     Now  it  is  evident  that  the  ring 
will  be  Tisible  only  when  the  sun  and  earth 
are  both  on  the  same  side  of  it ;  and  that  it 
will  become  inTisIble  when  its  plane  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  well  as  when 
it  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  though 
for  a  diSmnt  reason.    On  this  account  two  or 
thm  disappearances  of  the  ring  may  happen  in 
a  short  period  of  time.    The  disappearances 
take  place  about  every  15  years,  or  half  the 
time  of  Satarn*s  revolution  in  his  orbit,  and  the 
two  sides  of  the  ring  have  alternately  fifteen 
of  our  years  of  sunshine,  and  fifteen  years  of 
darkness. 

Satttkn.  In  Latin  Mythology,  a  king  of 
Italy,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  introduction 
of  agriculture.  Saturn  thus  answers  to  Tbepto  - 
i-aius  in  the  Greek  legend  of  DemSter ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  verb  sero,  satum,  to 
sow,  while  notlung  in  his  attributes  corresponds 
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to  the  Oreek  Cronos  [2jBUs],  with  whom  he  has 
been  generally  identified.  The  wife  of  Satum, 
the  comgrower,  was  Ops  {wealth  or  plenty). 
Like  BoHULVS,  Satum  disappeared  from  the 
earth  when  his  work  was  done ;  and  the  fim- 
cies  of  mythographers  derived  the  name  of  the 
Latin  country,  I^tium,  fiN>m  this  disappearance 
{luteo,  I  lie  hid), 

Satnnialta.  In  Koman  Antiquities,  the 
festival  of  Satum,  celebrated  about  the  middle 
of  December,  and  lasting  at  difiTerent  times  for 
one,  three,  and  five  days.  It  was  a  season  of 
complete  liberty  and  rejoicing.  No  business 
was  done :  friends  visited  and  made  presents  to 
each  other ;  and  slaves  were  permitted  to  jest 
with  their  masters,  and  were  waited  on  by  them 
at  table. 

Satyr.  In  Zoology,  the  orang-utan  (Simia 
satyrua,  Linn.)  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Satjm  (Or.  cdervpos^  another  form  of  rlrvpot, 
a  ram).  In  Mythology,  beings  represented  with 
the  heada^  arms,  and  bodies  of  men,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  goats.  They  wen  under  the 
peculiar  government  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus. 

Bmtjrie  I>raina.  In  the  Ghreek  theatre, 
a  theatrical  piece,  in  which  the  chorus 
consisted  of  satyrs  of  a  semi-burlesque  cha- 
racter, as  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.  It  was 
customary  for  the  tragedian  to  present  at 
the  same  time  three  tragic  pieces  and  one 
satirical  drama,  forming  a  tetralogy.  (Smith's 
Lictivnary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
art.  *  TragcBdia.') 

Saneer  of  a  Capstan.  An  iron  bed  or 
socket  bolted  to  the  deck  below  that  on  which 
the  capstan  is^  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
pivot  or  spindle  on  which  the  apparatus  works. 

Sanolsson  (Fr.).    [Powdbb  Hose.! 

Sauar  or  Sour  Kraut.  A  salted  prepa^ 
ration  of  cabbage  much  esteemed  in  Germany, 
and  of  which  large  quantities  are  prepared  for 
winter  use.  It  is  made  by  shredding  the 
cabbages  and  packing  them  in  layers  in  barrels 
with  salt,  unground  pepper,  and  a  few  cloves, 
the  whole  mass  bemff  firmly  pressed  down 
with  weights.  Partial  fermentation  sets  in, 
and  the  watery  juice  rises  to  the  surface.  This 
expressed  juice  is  after  a  time  poured  olB^  and 
water  containing  a  solution  of  salt  poured  in, 
and  changed  from  time  to  time  till  it  ceases  to 
rise  wit^  a  scum  and  fetid  smell.  The  cabbage 
is  then  fit  for  keeping,  and  is  stored  in  the 
barrels^  still  under  pressure,  in  cellars,  and 
continues  in  excellent  condition  for  use  till  late 
in  spring.  When  used,  it  is  washed  with  soft 
water,  and  stewed  with  bacon  or  salted  meat, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  wholesome. 

SaaffU.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Sallow 
Salts  caprea. 

Saul  or  8^.  The  Indian  name  of  a  valu- 
able timber,  much  used  in  the  East  for  building 
and  engineering  purposes.  The  tree  which 
yields  it  is  the  Shorea  robueta  of  botanists. 

Bannders  or  Sandal  "Wood.  The  white 
or  scented  sandal  wood  produced  by  Santaliim 
album  and  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  When 
distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  thick  essential 
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oil  smelliii^  something  like  roses.  Bed  saanders 
or  sandal  is  the  wood  of  the  Pierocarpus  san- 
talinua,  also  a  native  of  India.  Its  colouring 
matter  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  used  to  impart  a  red  tinge  to 
certain  tinctures.  The  resmouB  exudation  of 
this  tree  constitutes  one  of  the  yarieties  of 
dragorCa  blood. 

SaiirUuis  (Gr.  vavftost  a  Heard).  The 
name  of  an  order  of  reptiles,  including  all  those 
which  are  covered  with  scales  and  have  four 
legs,  as  the  crocodile  and  lizard.  The  mouth 
of  the  saurians  i»  always  armed  with  teeth,  and 
their  toes  are  generally  furnished  with  dawss 
they  have  all  a  tail  more  or  less  long,  and 
generally  very  thick  at  the  base.  A  few 
species,  exceptions  to  the  general  character, 
have  only  two-  legSk  The  most  gigantic  and 
sin^^ukr  species  of  the  Saurian  order  are  now 
extinct. 

Saiiroytovyvi*  (^tr,  cravpof,  lizard,  kh^ 
*^^pv|,  fin).  An  oiaer  of  Fossil  Beptilia  in 
which  are  no  postorbital  and  supra-temporal 
bones :  there  are  large  temporal  and  other  vacui- 
ties between  certain  cranial  bones ;  a  foramen 
parietaU ;  two  antorbital  nostrils ;  teeth  simple, 
in  distinct  sockets  of  the  premaxillary,  max- 
illaiy,  and  premandibnlar  bones^  rarely  on  the 
palatine  or  pterygoid  bones ;  maxillaries  larger 
than  premaxillaries ;  limbs  natatory ;  not  more 
than  five  digits.  An  epistemum  and  clavicles. 
A  sacrum  of  one  or  two  vertebrae  for  the 
attachment  of  the  pelvic  arch  in  some,  numerous 
cervical  vertebrte  in  most.  Pleurapophyses 
with  simple  heads ;  those  of  the  trunk  long  and 
bent  The  genera  Notkosaurus,  Pistoaaitrw, 
Conckioaaurus,  Simoaaums,  Placodus,  Tanystro' 
j>keua,  SphenosauruSy  Hesweauru^,  Plioaaurtu, 
and  Polyptyehodon,  belong  to  this  order,  which 
is  found  in  all  the  strata  from  the  trias  to  the 
chalk  inclusive. 

BmsannkceBB  (Saururus,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  Hyposynous  Exogens,  be- 
longing to  the  Piperal  alliance.  They  differ 
from  Piperaeea  in  the  compound  nature  of  their 
'  ovaiy,  and  in  their  constantly  stipulate- leaves. 
The  species^  which  have  no  important  proper- 
ties, are  natives  of  North  America,  China,  and 
Norchem  India. 

BaiiMiiirlM.  A  compact  variety  of  Epidote 
of  a  green  or  ash-grey  colour,  forming  the  Jade 
or  Nephrite  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  Named  after 
De  Saussure,  by  whom  it  was  originally  dis- 
covered in  rounded  masses  on  the  borders  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  also  found  in  Corn- 
wall at  Kynance  Cove,  Coverack  Cove,  and  the 
Lizard ;  and  in  Scotland  at  Glen  Tilt  in  Perth- 
shire and  Portsoy  in  Banffshire. 

SanwaffaslaoeaB  (Sauvagesia,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens of  the  Violal  alliance,  found  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

SaTannah*  (Span,  sabana)  or  Pralriesii 
Vast  tracts  of  plain  land  of  small  elevation,  and 
generally  covered  with  vegetation  throughout 
most  of  the  year.  The  prairie  land  of  North  I 
America  occupies  at  least  two  and  a  half  milUons 
3.52  * 
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of  square  miles.  Part  of  it  is  heathy  or  bushy 
part  alluvial  and  wet,  but  the  greater  part  diy 
and  grassy.  The  savannahs  of-the  Mississippi 
are  grassy,  and  occasionally  salt  eflSoresces  oa 
the  surface.  The  pine  barrens  of  many  of  the 
Southern  states  are  similar  tracts,  barren  except 
for  a  growth  of  pine.  The  interior  of  Africa 
contains  very  extensive  tracts  of  low  plain 
covered  with  much  vegetation,  and  the  resort  of 
large  wild  animals  in  enormous  herds.  These 
also  are  savannahs. 

Sawln  (Lai.  sabina).  One  of  the  species  of 
jumper  (Juniperus  Sabina).  Itisaloweveigreen 
shrub,  of  an  acrid  irritant  nature,  and  possess- 
ing pui^gative,  stimulant^  and  emmenagogue 
properties. 

Sawliiffs  Banks.  The  Savings  Bank  Acts 
were  consolidated  and  amended  by  stat.  26  and 
27  Vict.  c.  87.  At  the  end  of  1864  the  number 
of  savings  banks  amounted  to  578,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  deposits  to  thirty- 
nine  millions  and  a  half.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  about  five  millions  of  deposits  in  the 
Post  Office  savings  banks.  [Bank,  Savimos.] 
(D^erando,  De  la  Bienfaieance  PiMi^tte,  voL 
iii.  1.  2.  ch.  iv.) 

Savltar.  In  Hindu  Mythology,  a  name 
for  the  sun,  as  having  a  golden  hand.  like 
the  names  Lykios^  Ltcaon,  &c,  the  word  de- 
noted originally  only  the  golden  rays  which 
shoot  &om  the  sun ;  but  when  the  name  was 
taken  literally,  the  stoiy  grew  up  that  the  sun, 
offering  up  a  sacrifice,  cut  off  his  hand,  which 
was  replaced  by  an  artificial  hand  of  gold. 
(Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  Language,  second 
series,  viiL) 

8awoiT>    [Satubeja.] 

Sawoy.  One  of  the  hardier  of  the  varieties 
of  Cabbage,  remaricable  for  its  bullate  or 
blistered  leaves.  It  is  the  type  of  a  race  of 
subvarieties,  included  under  the  name  Brassica 
oleracea  bvUata  major. 

8aw-<wort.  The  common  name  for  Scrra- 
tula,  a  genus  of  Composites  represented  in  this 
country  by  8.  Hnetoria,  the  herbage  of  which 
yields  a  yellow  dye. 

SaadfktiffaoeaB  (Saxifraga^  one  of  the  gene- 
ra). A  natural  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  of 
herbaceous  habit^  chiefly  inhabiting  the  moun 
tainous  regions  of  Europe  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  nearly  alUed  to 
HoaacetBy  from  which  they  differ  in  having  pol/- 
spermous,  didymous,  partially  concrete  carpeJa» 
and  albuminous  seeds,  and  in  wanting  stipules. 
The  root  of  Heuchera  amerieana  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  whence  it  is  called  in  North  America 
Alum-root ;  other  species  are  pretty  herbaceous 
plants. 

Saxon  Arttateetare,    [ABCHrrscTUitK.'] 

Baxon  Blue.  A  solution  of  indigo  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  much  used  as 
a  dye  stuff. 

Baxonj'  BeiTl.  A  name  under  which 
Apatite  is  sometimes  sold  by  lapidaries. 

Scabbard  Vtsli.    [Lefedofus.] 

Soabinus.  The  Latinised  form  of  the  old 
German    word   schoppe,  in   French  dchevin. 
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Judicial  officers  of  Yuions  descriptions  in  tho 
middle  ages  bore  this  title,  especially  in  the 
commma^  or  municipalities.  See  as  to  its 
history,  Meyer's  Instit.  Judidairei ;  Mhn.  de 
lAcad,  its  Inter.  yoL  xzxvii. 

■eabrvu  (Lat  scaber,  rough).  In  Botany 
and  Zoology,  when  a  snrfoce  is  rough  to  the 
foocfa,  from  grannies  scarcely  yisible. 

SeoBvote  (Lat  from  scsevna ;  Gr.  <rira<^f ,  on 
the  left  kmd).  An  extensiye  genus  of  Gooden- 
vutty  almost  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the 
Sandvich  Islands.  They  are  herbaceous  plants 
or  small  shrubs ;  and  one  species,  S.  Lobdia^ 
the  Taocada  of  India  and  Ceylon,  commonly 
found  on  the  seashores  of  tropical  Asia  and 
the  isknds  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
has  a  thick  succulent  stem,  full  of  pith,  which  is 
beautiMly  fine  and  white,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  Rice-paper  plant,  with  which  it  has 
been  confomided.  It  is  much  used  by  the 
Malaja  and  Siamese  for  making  ardfidal 
iloveis,  small  figures,  and  other  articles  used 
u  deoorations  at  feasts  and  on  festiyals. 

BcaHteldlny.  In  Architecture,  the  tem> 
pomy  combination  of  timber-work,  by  the 
means  of  upright  poles  and  horizontal  pieces, 
on  which  latter  are  laid  the  boards  for  currying 
ap  the  different  stages  or  floors  of  a  building, 
and  which  are  struck  or  remored  as  soon  as 
th^  haye  answered  their  purpose.  The  scaf- 
folding used  for  carrying  up  buildings  on 
the  Craitment  was  formerly  more  scientiflcally 
and  sofidly  constracted  than  that  used  in  this 
ronntiy.  But  great  improrements  haye  latterly 
taken  place  in  our  practice;  and  instead  of 
the  poles  Ushed  together  with  ropes  which 
were  formerly  used,  souared  timber  properly 
hohed  is  now  employeo,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
framework  Uiat  will  carry  a  trayelling  crane 
on  the  top.  This  crane  or  winch  is  often  now 
worked  by  steam. 

Beagltola  (Ital.).  In  Architecture,  a  com- 
position; sometimes  called  also  MiKhta^  from 
the  mixture  of  colours  employed  in  it  to  imitate 
iBarbk  The  Florentines  claim  the  inyention 
of  this  ait,  but  it  had  been  practised  in  Lom- 
haidy  preybus  to  its  introduction  at  Florence. 
I^nza  says  that  it  was  inyented  by  Guido 
&ssi,  who  died  in  1649,  at  Carpi,  in  the  state 
of  Modena,  and  that  he  commenced  by  exe- 
cuting cornices  and  other  members  of  archi- 
tectare  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  the 
finest  marbles;  whereas  its  introduction  at 
Florence  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuir.  Scagliola  is  composed  of 
^psnm  or  sulphate  of  lime,  calcined  and 
rednced  to  a  fine  powder,  witJi  the  addition 
of  which  to  water  a  fine  paste  is  made.  When 
cnlmnns  are  made  with  the  composition,  a 
frame  or  cradle  is  first  formed,  whic^  is  lathed 
roaod  and  coated  with  lime  and  hair,  raised 
vp  in  some  parts  with  small  projections.  On 
this,  when  dry,  is  laid  a  composition  con- 
sistiog  of  pure  gypsum,  calcined  and  passed 
through  a  sieye,  and,  as  wanted,  mrxed  with 
glne  or  isinglass;  it  is  floated  with  wooden 
iDonlds  of  uie  proper  form,  during  which 
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operation  tfie  colours,  by  which  the  imitation 
is  obtained,  are  put  on.  When  this  is  set, 
the  work  is  smoothed  with  pumice-stone  with 
one  hand  of  the  workman,  while  the  other 
is  employed  in  washing  it  with  a  sponge  and 
water.  It  is  then  polished,  with  tripoli,  char- 
coal, and  a  piece  or  fine  linen,  and  afterwards 
with  a  piece  of  felt  dipped  in  oil  and  tripoli, 
and  finished  off  with  pure  oil  laid  on  with 
cotton  wool. 

■eater  (Lat.  scala).  In  the  language  of 
Quaternions,  a  positiye  or  negatiye  number. 

[QrATBMflOK.] 

Se«ld  (Norse  skalld).  In  the  old  Norse 
language,  a  poet.  In  the  northern  literature, 
those  mythological  poems  of  which  the  writers 
are  known  are  properly  called  songs  of  the 
Scalds,  while  those  of  unknown  authors  are 
termed  Eddas.  It  appears  from  Tacitus  that 
the  ancient  Germans  had  those  three  classes 
of  poems  which  were  found  at  a  later  era  in 
Scandinayia,  namely,  relating  to  the  gods,  to 
heayen,  and  to  historical  subjects.  The  Scalds 
whose  remains  haye  come  down  to  us  are  yery 
numerous.  Their  poems  are  partly  alliteratiye, 
and  partly  rhymed;  and  this  latter  circum- 
stance seems  to  indicate  works  of  compara- 
tiyely  recent  date.  The  historical  yalue  of 
their  poems  is  considerable;  but  they  are 
written  in  a  peculiar  yein  of  exaggeration,  and 
>in  a  metaphysical  and  almost  enigmatical 
fashion,  which  appears  to  haye  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetical  art  of  the  north. 
[Edda  ;  Saga.]  A  list  of  the  Scalds,  with 
remarks  on  Scaldic  poetry,  is  giyen  in  the 
Fundgruhen  dea  Orientes,  yol.  i. 

Scale  (Ital.  scala,  a  ladder  or  series  of 
stairs).  In  Mensuration,  a  line  or  rule  of 
a  definite  length,  divided  into  a  giyen  number 
of  equal  parts,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  other  linear  magnitudes.  The  term 
scale  is  also  applied  to  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment^ consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  lines 
and  figures  engrayed  on  a  plane  rule,  by 
means  of  which  certain  proportional  quantities 
or  arithmetical  results  are  obtained  by  in- 
spection. Of  these  the  principal  are  the  plane 
scal€f  the  diagonal  scale,  Gunter's  scale,  &c. 
For  the  construction  and  uses  of  these  yarious 
scales,  see  Robertson's  Description  and  Use  of 
Mathematical  Instruments. 

ScAui.  In  Music,  a  progressiye  series  of 
sounds  rising  or  falling  through  such  inter- 
mediate degrees  as  create  an  agreeable  and 
perfect  succession,  wherein  all  the  harmonical 
intervals  are  conyeniently  divided.  The  dia- 
tonic scale  has  seyen  notes  in  each  octave, 
the  intervals  being  whole  tones  and  semitones, 
arranged  in  the^  proper  order  according  as 
the  mode  is  major  or  minor;  the  chromatic 
scale  has  twelve  notes,  the  intervals  being  all 
semitones. 

Scale.  In  Zoology,  this  name  is  properly 
applied  to  the  plates,  generally  thin,  small, 
and  imbricated,,  which  defend  the  skin  of  fishes. 
They  are  substances  of  different  texture  which 
are  developed  beneath  the  true  epiderra,  and 
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appertain  to  the  system*  «f  the  rete'maoosum. 
The  so-called  scales  of  serpents  and  other 
reptiles  are  modifications  of  the  epidermis,  and 
are  sometimes  termed  tetUes,  Fishes  have 
been  classified  according  to  the  structure  of 
their  scales.  [Otekoid;  Ctcloib;  Gaxoid; 
Plaooid.] 

Scale.  The  hard  cruflt  of  salt,  lime,  ftc., 
which  collects  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
plates  of  a  boiler,  when  proper  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  blowing  off.  The  ham- 
mers that  are  used  for  detaching  this  scale  are 
specifically  known  as- «ca/»]^  hammers, 

Bemle  of  McftaMotu  In  Arithmetic,  num- 
bers are  represented  by  numerals  placed  side 
by  side,  which  numerals  have  an  intrinsic  as 
well  as  a  load  ralue.  By  the  scale  of  notation 
is  meant  the  order  of  progression  of  these 
local  Talues.  Thus,  in  the  ordinary  or  denary 
scale,  the  Talue  of  the  unit  as  we  proceed  from 
right  to  left  increases  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
ten.  The  ratio  is  called  the  base  or  radix 
of  the  scale.     [  ARrrHMBnc] 

Settle  of  BelatloB.    [KECURRnro  Sbbibs.] 

Settles  Wot  lyetylitny.  [Wbiohts  and 
'  3Irasvbbs.] 

Sealene  TrlttBirle  (Or.  CKoXiiwAst  uneqtud). 
In  Geometry,  a  triangle  whose  sides  are 
ujiequal. 

Sottleniu  (Gr.  trKa\ri¥6s).  A  muscle  of 
the  neck,  situated  between  the  transrerse  pro- 
cesses of  the  cerrical  yertebre  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck. 

SottUns'  littddere.  Ladders  made  in  parts 
of  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  which  can  be 
joined  together  by  inserting  the  end  of  one 
portion  in  staples  at  the  end  of  another,  and 
securing  thera  by  lashings. 

SettUep.  A*  bivalve  mollusc,  the  Peeten 
maximus  of  mabicologists.  An  allied  species, 
the  Picten  Jacobteue,  was  much  employed  by 
pilgrims  during  the  middle  ages,  as  the 
emblem  of  St.  lago  do  Compostella.  Many 
species  of  scallops  are  known,  some  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  which  are  found  in  the  Pacific 
seas. 

ScALLOt*.    In  Heraldry.    [Escai<op.] 

Settlpel  (Lat.  scalpare,  to  carte),  A  dis- 
ftecting  knife. 

Sealpiifonn  (Lat.  scalprum,  a  knife  or 
chisel).  Certain  teeth  are  so  called,  which 
have  a  cuttijog  edge,  preserved  by  a  partial 
deposition  of  the  enamel  on  one  side:  such 
fcalpriform  teeth  are  lai^ge,  long,  and  curved, 
and  are  well  exemplified  in  the  incisors  of 
the  Rodent  oifder. 

Settliimm  (Lat).  In  Mammalogy,  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  incisor  teeth. 

Seammeiij'a  In  Pharmacy,  the  gum-resin 
of  the  Convoltndus  Scammonia,  chiefly  imported 
from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  in  packages,  called 
drums,  weighing  about  100  pounds  each.  It  is 
of  a  dark  olive  colour,  and  when  wetted  and 
rubbed  should  easily  form  a  milky  solution :  it 
i»  very  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  an  article 
entirely  fictitious  is  often  sold  under  the  name 
of  spammony.  Scammony  is  an  excellent 
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drastic  purge,  and  is  generally  administflnd  in 
combination  with  other  purgatives  in  doses  of 
three  or  four  grains,  or  more. 

SettBdttlttm  MEttiTiitttiiiii.  In  Law,  an 
action  which  still  lies,  although  for  a  bug 
period  it  has  never  been  resorted  to,  on  the 
Stat  2  Rich.  IL  sUt  1,  c.  6,  and  statute  of 
Westminster  the  First,  3  £dw.  I.  c  34,  for  words 
spoken  in  derogation  of  a  peer,  a  judge,  or 
{  other  great  officer  of  the  realm ;  which  need 
not  be  such  as  would  be  actionable  at  eommoD 
law  in  the  case  of  a  private  person.  'The 
duke  of  Richmond  v,  Castellow, -in  the  eighth 
year  of  Queen  Anne,  seems  to  have  beea 
the  last  instance  of  this  species  of  action. 

Settnntny,  In  Prosody,  Hie  measurbg 
of  a  verse  by  feet,  aooording  to  the  quantity  of 
the  syUables.     [Pbosobt.] 

Scttnsertals  (Lat  scando^  /  elisi&).  Climb- 
ing birds.  The  name  of  an  order  of  biids, 
including  those  which  have  the  toes  arranged 
in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind;  a  con- 
formation of  the  foot  which  is  wdl  adapted 
for  the  act  of  climbing. 

Seant.  In  Naval  language,  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  wind  when  it  is  Imrely  fair. 

SetttttUar  (Fr.  ^handllonX  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  measures  of  breadth  and  thidmess 
of  a  piece  of  timber  or  other  materiaL  It 
is  also  the  name  of  a  piece  of  timber  when 
under  five  inches  square. 

ScANTLiKO.  In  Naval  Arehitecture,  the 
scale  or  dimensions  of  the  breadth  and  thick- 
ness of  the  timbers.  Thus  two  ships  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  may  have  the  same  scantling. 

Settpe  (Lat  scapus,  a  stem).  In  Botany,  a 
peduncle,  which,  in  plants  destitute  of  a  stem, 
rises  above  the  ground  and  supports  the  floveis 
upon  its  apex,  as  in  the  Cowslip. 

Settpe  Oettt.  In  the  Levitical  le^slatioD, 
a  live  goat  on  which  the  high  pnest  vas 
enjoined  to  lay  the  iniquities  of  the  Israelites, 
which  the  goat,  being  set  free,  was  to  bear  into 
a  land  iminhabited.    (Lev.  zvi.  21.) 

SettpeUtts  (dim.  of  Lat  scapus).  In  Bo- 
tany, the  neck  or  caulide  of  the  germinating 
embryo. 

Settpemeat  or  XsettpeaiettC*    [Hoao- 

LOOY.] 

SettplUte  (Gr.  o-irci^,  a  boat  or  skiff).  A 
genus  of  elliptical-chambered  shells,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Ammonitid«e,  having  the 
inner  extremity  coiled  up  in  whorls  embraoog 
one  another,  and  the  outer  extremity  oontinncd 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  Uien  folded 
back,  so  as  sometimes  to  touch  the  spire  of  the 
opposite  end  of  the  shelL  The  tranbverse 
plates  are  numerous,  and  are  pierced  by  a 
marginal  siphuncle  at  the  back  of  the  shell, 
and  their  edges  are  deeply  cut  and  foliated. 
These  beautiM  shells,  which  thus  resemble  the 
ancient  form  of  a  boat,  are  almost  peculiar  to 
the  chalk  formation. 

Settpelite  (Gr.  VKavos,  a  rod,  and  >/^^ 
9tone).  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  origin- 
ally from  Arendal  in  Norway,  the  crystals  of 
which  are  often  collected  in  groups  of  parallclL 
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diveiging;  or  intermingled  prisms  (whence  its 
name).  It  is  generally  of  a  pale  colonr ;  either 
▼hite  or  grej,  yellowish,  blue,  green,  or  red, 
and  transparent  or  translucent 

Seapnla  (Lat.  the  shovlder-biade).  In  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  the  hone  which  passes  &om 
the  shoulder  joint  in  a  direction  towards  the 
Tertebral  column.  It  is  broad  and  fiat,  gene- 
nUy  triangular,  sometimes  subquadrilateral, 
in  the  mammalia ;  narrow,  and  commonly  sabre- 
shaped,  in  birds ;  narrow  and  straight  in  Saurian 
reptiles ;  a  round,  strong,  and  straight  column, 
in  Gfaelonian  reptiles;  yariously  8hap>ed,  and 
ardcakted  to  the  back  of  the  skull  in  most 
fishes. 

ScApnlMrs  or  Beavolav  Veatliers.  In 
Oniithology,  the  feathers  which  take  their 
or^o  from  the  shoulders  and  corer  the  sides 
of  thebaic. 

Seapvtery  (lAt^  scapulsB^  th$  shcutden), 
A  portion  of  the  dress  of  the  monastic  orders, 
consisting  of  two  bonds  of  woollen  stuff,  of 
which  the  one  crosses  the  back  or  shoulders, 
and  the  other  the  stomach.  According  to  the 
Abbi  Fleury  {Afcntra  des  CMtiena),  the  scapu- 
Uixy  originated  with  St.  Benedict,  and  was  a 
laige  and  heavy  ooyering  of  the  shoulders, 
vorn  by  the  early  monks  in  their  rural  labours 
for  the  oonrenienoe  of  carrying  loads,  and  to 
protect  the  tunic.  Simon  Stodc,  an  Englishman, 
general  of  the  Carmelites  in  the  Siirteenth 
centuy,  first  introduced,  under  the  authority  of 
a  vision,  the  notion  that  the  scapulaiy  is  an 
especial  sign  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Maiy. 
The  scapidary  of  lay  persons  consists  of  two 
little  pieces  of  stuff  on  which  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  is  embroidered. 

Seayns  (Lat.;  Gr.  oicavof,  Doric  form  of 
cnrirrrpor,  a  shaft  or  stalk).  In  Architecture, 
the  Sbatt  of  a  column. 

ScAFUs.  In  Ornithology,  the  stem  or  trunk 
ef  a  feather,  including  the  hollow  base  or  quiU, 
cffAisnes,  which  is  inserted  into  the  skin,  and 
the  solid  exserted  stem  supporting  the  barbs, 
larackis, 

Boftmbeeldaiui  (Lat  scarabseus).  The 
name  of  a  fiamily  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
vhich  the  genus  Scarabmis  is  the  type ;  it  cor- 
responds with  the  great  tribe  of  Lahblucobiis. 
Boaraboeps  (Lat.;  Gr.  vKdpafios,  and 
n^i^oSot,  a  beeiie.  The  word  is  akin  to  Sansc. 
garabha,  a  locust;  Qer.  krebs;  Eng.  crab). 
The  Qse  and  meaning  of  the  scarabseus,  as  a 
STDibol,  are,  as  yet»  among  the  masteries  of 
airhseolqgical  science.  The  Egyptians,  it  is 
faid,  found  in  it  an  emblem  or  the  world 
inptinct  with  the  seeds  of  life ;  because  the 
Und  of  beetle  represented  by  it  forms  a 
hall  of  earth  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs. 
It  is  also  called  a  type  of  the  sun.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  was  habitually  worn 
bj  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Etrurians  as 
an  amulet  '  The  ancient  Egyptian  scarabssus 
vas  plain,  or  inscribed  with  characters;  and 
vas  made  of  opaque  stone,  basalt^  or  porphyry. 
The  Etrurian  scarabieus  (found  in  quantities  m 
the  sepulchres)  was  of  semitransparent  stone, 
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cornelian,  onyx,  sardonyx,  agate,  or  jasper. 
Lastly,  the  modem  EJgyptian  scarabseus  of 
Boman  times  was  generally  of  precious  or 
semi-precious  stones,  and  rudely  engraved, 
and  seems  to  belong  to  an  age  when,  the 
religious  use  of  the  scarabseus  being  forgotten, 
it  was  retained  only  as  an  ornament 

Boaramoudla  (Fr.  escarmouche.  Span, 
escaramuza,  Ital.  scaramuccio,  skirmish).  A 
personage  in  the  old  Italian  Conunedia  deU' 
Arte,  dressed  in  the  Spanish  or  Hispano- 
Neapolitan  costume,  and  representing  a  military 
personage,  a  poltroon  and  braggadocio,  who 
always  ended  by  receivine  a  beating  from 
the  hands  of  Harlequin.  The  most  celebrated 
Scaramouch  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris 
was  Tiberio  FiureUi,  a  Neiapolitan,  whose 
agility  was  such  that  he  was  able,  according  to 
his  biographers,  to  give  a  box  on  the  ear  with 
his  foot  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Searbrolte.  A  cky-like  mineral  found 
in  a  calcareous  rock  near  Scarborough  (whence 
the  name)  in  Yorkshire,  between  septa  of  iron- 
stone. It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  and 
occurs  in  amorphous,  pure  white  masses  which 
are  devoid  of  lustre  and  give  off  a  strong 
argillaceous  odour  when  breamed  on. 

Boarllar.  In  Architecture,  the  formation 
of  a  beam  out  of  two  pieces  of  timber ;  usually 
employed  when  it  cannot  be  conyeniently  pro- 
cured in  one  length.  It  is  usually  performed 
by  cutting  the  ends  obliquely,  indenting  the 
faces  where  they  are  joined  to  each  other,  and 
bolting  them  through  the  tapering  ends  when 
brought  together. 

ScariUcln.  The  cuticle  or  epidermis. 
[SxiN.] 

Soartileator  (Lat  scariflco,  Gr.  VKopi^Ao- 
luu,  I  scrape  or  scratch).  An  instrument  used 
in  cupping ;  it  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  lanceta, 
which  are  discharged  through  apertures  in  its 
plane  surface  by  pulling  a  kind  of  trigger,  so 
that  in  passing  they  make  a  number  of  incisions 
in  the  part  to  which  the  instrument  is  applied. 

Searlatliut  or  Scarlet  y ewer.  Thisnighly 
contagious  disease  assumes  seyeral  different 
forms.  These  are  ushered  in  with  fever  varying 
in  intensity,  sometimes  very  slight,  occasionally 
violent,  but  in  some  forms  of  the  disease  adv- 
namic  from  the  commencement,  and  apparently 
indicative  of  the  action  of  an  animal  poison. 
In  most  cases  a  scarlet  efflorescence  appears  on 
the  second  day  upon  the  skin,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  the  cutide  peels  off  in  branny  scales. 
Old  writers  speak  of  the  fourth  day  for  the 
appearance  of  eruption,  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
throat,  though  generally  severely  involved,  may 
escape  altogether  in  mild  cases,  but  in  the 
virulent  forms  of  the  disease  it  may  become 
inflamed,  livid,  and  even  gangrenous. 

Scarlatina,  even  in  its  mildest  forms,  is  occa- 
sionally followed  by  general  dropsy,  but  this 
condition  admits  of  relief. 

Scarlet  fever  is  distinguished  from  messles 

by  the  greater  extent  and  want  of  elevation  of 

the  eruption,  and  by  its  not  congregating  into 

semilunar  patches;  nor  is  there  the  cough,  and 

▲  A  2 
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mnning  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  which  nsher 
in  the  measles.  It  seizes  persons  of  all  a^, 
but  children  and  the  young  are  ^ost  subject 
to  iL  It  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  in  autumn  is  often  epidemic  It  may 
attack  the  same  person  more  than  once.  The 
malignant  sore  throat  of  the  older  writers  {cy- 
nanche  nudigna)  is  nothing  else  than  scarlatina 
in  its  worst  form,  and  in  which  the  virulence  of 
the  disease  is  extended  to  the  throat. 

SoaHet  Oak.  Qu€rcu8  oooeineat  the  leaves 
of  which  turn  red  in  dying. 

Scarlet  Soiiner.  The  Phaseolun  muUi- 
flaruSf  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  an  esculent.     [Phasbolvs.] 

floarp-    [EscABP.] 

SeariM  (Lat. ;  Gr.  trndpos).  The  Farrot- 
flsh,  so  called,  in  which  the  dental  apparatus 
is  developed  in  a  bony  beak.  The  species 
so  called  by  the  ancients  exists  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Seelldes  (Gr.  irWAof ,  a  leg).  In  Mamma- 
logy, the  lower,  posterior,  or  pelvic  extremities. 

BcelotjTbe  (Gr.  vKtXxnlp&n,  lameness  tit 
the  leg).  A  disease  described  by  Galen,  in 
which  a  man  is  incapable  of  walking  straight 
forward,  and  drags  the  foot:  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  species  of  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitos's 
dance. 

Scene  (Gr.  (rin}!^,  a  covered  place).  In 
Dramatic  Literature,  the  imaginary  place  in 
which  the  action  of  the  play  is  supposed 
to  pass ;  also  a  division  of  a  drama :  pro- 
perly speaking,  whenever  the  action  changes 
to  a  new  scene  or  place.  But  in  the  French 
theatre,  and  those  framed  on  itp  model 
(in  which  unity  of  place  is  observed),  every 
entry  of  an  actor  constitutes  a  new  scene.  On 
the  English  stage,  the  subdivision  called  a  scene 
is  extremely  arbitrary;  the  scenes  in  most 
plays  being  far  more  numerous  than  the  actual 
changes  of  scene,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
French  rule  is  not  observed,  and  actors  enter 
in  the  middle  of  a  scene.  The  scenes  in  a  play 
arc  numbered  as  subdivisions  of  the  act.   [Act.  J 

Scene  Patnting.  A  department  of  the 
art  of  painting,  governed  by  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, applied  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  a 
theatre.  It  is  conducted  diieily  in  distemper  or 
water  colours,  and  admits  of  the  most  striking 
effects,  which  indeed,  in  scene  painting,  is 
almost  all  that  is  required. 

Scenerjr  (Gr.  (nentHi^  a  covered  pULce^  hence 
a  stage :  in  modern  Greek  the  word  has  acquired 
the  meaning  attached  by  us  to  the  term  scene). 
The  appearance  of  a  place  or  of  objects,  or  the 
representation  of  a  spot  wherein  an  action  is 
performed.     [Lutoscapb.] 

SceneiTt  CelestiaL    [Sidbbbal  System  ; 

SOLAB  StSTBM.] 

Scepaoeae  (Scepa,  a  name  of  one  of  the 
genera).  A  group  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  re- 
ferred by  Lindley  as  a  separate  order  to  the 
Kuphorbial  alliance,  and  by  others  united 
with  the  Euphorlfiacea.  The  characters  relied 
on  for  their  separation  are,  the  amentaceous 
male  flowers,  the  definite  suspended  anatropal 
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ovules,  and  the  superior  radicle.    Seepa,  the 
typical  genus,  is  now  merged  in  Aporota, 

Seeptlelam  (Gr.  (Ticcvtiic^s,  thoughtful).  In 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  ^  name  sometiniieB 
given  to  that  tendency  of  thought  or  system  of 
doctrines  the  object  of  which  is^  by  deDying  the 
existence  of  all  grounds  of  knowledge,  to  intro- 
duce universal  doubt  and  suspension  of  assent 
Schools  of  scepticism  have  existed  at  several 
different  periods  in  the  progress  of  philosophical 
enquiry.  The  first  who  received  or  adopted 
the  name  was  Pjrrrho»  who  taught  in  Athens 
about  the  jear  300  b.  a  Our  chief  noticea 
of  his  opinions  are  derived  from  the  writings, 
in  verse,  of  his  disciple  Thnon,  preserved  to 
us  by  Sextus  Empirieus.  He  was  led  to  his 
sceptical  views  ^rtly  by  the  ooDtradi^ 
tions  observable  m  the  impressimis  on  onr 
senses,  and  partly  by  the  incompatibility  of 
the  principles  of  different  schools  with  each 
other.  To  a  complete  suspension  of  judgment 
in  speculation  {iwoxh)  he  united  a  corresponding 
state  of  indifiference  in  feeling  {irapa^ia),  and 
made  virtue  and  happiness  to  consist  in  the 
absence  of  mental  perturbation.  Bither  he  or 
his  scholars  endeavoured  to  present  a  synopsis 
of  their  sceptical  views  in  ten  general  forms  or 
commonplaces,  all  of  which,  however,  may  be 
included  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  sourca  of 
doubt  mentioned  above. 

The  school  of  Pyrrho  seems  to  have  expiitd 
with  his  disciple  Timon ;  though  many  of  his 
views  were  espoused  and  maintained  by  the 
later  academy.    [Academics.]    About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
we    meet  with   a   school  known  as  that  of 
the  later  sceptics.    This  sect  seems  to  have 
originated  with  one  ^nesidemus,  a  physician. 
It   was,  in  fact^  a  school  of  physicians,  who, 
in  opposition  to  the  Methodic  sect^  adopted  a 
strictly    empirical   mode   of    treatment,  and 
sought  in  sceptical  considerations  a  justifica- 
tion of  their  practice.    The  grounds  of  this 
scepticism    have    been    recorded    by  SextuA 
Empirieus.      It   regarded   not    so   much  the 
validity  of  the  notices  given    by  the  sense's 
(to  which  their  empirical  methoa  imposed  on 
them  a  necessity  of  yielding  their  assent),  as 
the    general   form    and    method    of   science. 
Syllogism  they  regarded  as  utterly  void,  inas- 
much   as    the    conclusion    must    have   be|cn 
contained  in  the  induction  on  which  the  ma^or 
proposition   was  founded.     Perfect  induction 
was  impossible;  imperfect  induction  was  un- 
satisfactory.   They  also  attacked,  with  con- 
siderable  acuteness,    the    received    doctrines 
of   cause  and   effect,   and  of    the  nature  of     i 
God;    chiefiv   in   opnosition    to    the   Stoirs>> 
the    most   dogmatiou  of   the    ancient  sects. 
Their  morality,  like  their  speculative  crceil, 
was    a    system   of  mere    sensualism.     This 
school  may  be  considered  as  the  last  purely     | 
Grecian  sect.    After  them  an  Oriental  element 
was  introduced  into  philosophy,  which  mato> 
rially  altered  its  character  and  bearing.    The 
most  celebrated  sceptics  of  modem  times  an^ 
Montaigne  (a.d.  1580) ;  Glanville,  an  English- 
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iDAO,  vho  floarished  about  the  period  of  the 
SestoTstion;  Bajle,  and  Hume.  According  to 
Home,  all  the  objects  of  consciouBness  may 
be  redaced  to  two  classes :  1.  the  impressions 
on  the  senses ;  and,  2.  ideas  or  copies  of  those 
impressioDSy  which  di£fer  from  their  original 
only  in  being  less  vivid.  All  knowledge,  save 
that  of  mathematical  relations,  consists  in  the 
arnogement  of  these  impressions  according  to 
the  order  of  their  succession.  Of  the  connec- 
tion between  any  two  links  of  this  succession, 
▼e  know  nothing;  that  to  which  we  give  the 
name  cansadon  being,  in  feet,  nothing  more 
than  habitual  sequence  relatively  to  the  pheno- 
mena, and  cast5m,  or  often-repeated  association, 
in  relation  to  ourselves.  All  enquiry  into 
things  in  themselves,  or  their  grounds—  in  other 
vords,  aU  metaphysical  speculation,  is  conse- 
quently founded  on  delusion.  The  writings  of 
Jknd  Hume,  which  contain  his  sceptical  specu- 
lations, are  his  Dreaiise  on  Human  Nature,  and 
the  early  paH  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Essays. 
(Ritter,  book  x.  ch.  i. ;  Hallam,  Literary  His- 
tory, part  ii.  ch.  iii.) 

■oeptre  (6r.  ciniwrpoPf  a  staff  to  lean  on). 
A  well-known  emblem  of  sovereignty.  Achilles 
swears  by  his  staff  or  sceptre  in  the  first  book 
of  the  i?ia<f.  Tarquin  the  elder  is  said  to  be 
the  first  who  assumed  the  sceptre  among  the 
Komans.  According  to  Justin,  it  was  origin- 
ally a  spear.  The  sceptre  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  as  represented  on  monuments,  is  a  rod, 
probably  of  metal,  of  the  height  of  the  bearer, 
and  slightly  curved  like  a  crosier. 

S4^lwialitfetHi  A  Mineralogical  synonym 
of  Table  Bpar  (Tafelspath  of  the  Germans). 

[WoLLABTONrTB.] 

Sebapslver.  A  kind  of  cheese  made  in 
Switzerknd,  to  which  the  coumarin  flavour  of 
Mdilotus  caruleus  is  communicated. 

Schediile  (Lat.  dim.  of  scheda,  Gr.  trxi^fiy  a 
pUee  cut  off,  hence  a  leaf  of  paper).  In  the 
language  of  English  Jurisprudence,  this  term 
is  commonly  used  to  signify  some  smaller  docu- 
ment attached  to  a  larger  one  and  forming  for 
legal  purposes  part  of  it;  as  the  schedule  to  an 
Act  of  I^Iiament,  in  which  various  particu- 
lars to  which  the  general  provisions  of  tbat  Act 
relate  are  enumerated ;  the  schedule  or  inven- 
tory of  goods  attached  to  documents  dealing 
with  them ;  and  so  forth. 

•ebeela'a  Clreaiu  A  green  pigment  ob- 
tained by  mixing  arsenite  of  potassa  with 
■Qlphate  of  copper.  It  is  an  arsenite  of 
copper,  and  mnch  used  as  an  oil  and  water 
or>loor,  and  more  especially  for  paper-hangings : 
but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  its  mischievous 
^ffecu  when  thus  employed  has  lately  thrown 
it  into  disrepute.  'From  a  shop  the  walls 
of  which  were  covered  with  arsenical  paper, 
I  procured  some  dust  which  yielded  a  large 
proportion  of  arsenic  In  another  case  arsenic 
was  found  in  the  dust  on  the  cornices  and 
picture  frames.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
the  atmosphere  of  rooms  may  thus  be  contami- 
nated, and  the  poisonous  particles  received 
into  the  lungs,  and  though  the  quantity  thus 
3r>7 
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imbibed  at  any  one  time  may  be  small,  it 
is  certainly  not  advisable  tluit,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  a  ^^n  colour,  persons  should 
be  exposed  to  breathe  arsenic  day  by  day.' 
(Taylor  On  Poisons.) 

Bebeeletliia.  Native  tungstate  of  lead, 
composed  (when  pure)  of  51*7  per  cent  of 
tungstic  acid,  and  48*3  lead.  It  occurs  in 
faintly  translucent  four-sided  prisms,  which 
are  colourless  or  of  a  yellowish-grey,  brownish, 
or  green  colour,  in  the  tin-mines  of  Zinnwald 
in  Bohemia,  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia,  and  near 
Coquimbo  in  Chili.  Named  after  the  Swedish 
chemist  Scheele. 

Sobeelimii.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  tungsten,  in  honour  of  Scheele,  who  dis- 
covered it. 

Solieererlte.  A  mineral  resin  found  in 
loosely  aggregated,  feebly  shining,  cryst^dliue 
grains  and  folia,  or  in  minute  acicular  crystals 
with  a  yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  in  small 
cavities  in  Brown  Coal  at  Utznach  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  Denmark  in  peat-mosses.  Named 
after  the  discoverer.  Colonel  von  Scheerer. 

Scbelka.  The  hereditary  chieftains  of  the 
Arab  tribes.  The  descendants  of  Mohammed 
hold  the  highest  rank  among  the  scheiks, 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  other  chiefs 
by  the  title  of  Shbrif. 

Schftlltng,  Tlae  FtaUoaoplij'  of;  This 
philosophy  teaches  the  identity  or  indifference 
of  the  ideal  and  real  Its  author,  Frederick 
Wilhelm  Joseph  von  Schelling,  was  bom  Jan. 
27»  1775,  and  studied  successively  at  Tiibin- 
gen,  Leipzig,  and  Jena.  In  the  latter  place, 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Fichte.  In  1841  Schelling 
went  to  Berlin,  where  his  lectures  excited  the 
most  lively  interest.    He  died  in  1854. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  the 
true  significance  of  any  particular  system 
of  philosophy,  if  it  is  considered  in  itself, 
and  apart  from  its  connection  with  the  general 
history  of  philosophy.  This  general  truth  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  philosophical  de- 
velopement  of  Germany,  the  unity  of  whose 
literary  pursuits  seems  to  supply  the  want 
of  a  true  political  unity.  The  concatenation 
of  views  and  opinions,  from  Leibnitz  and 
Spinosa  to  the  philosophers  of  the  present 
day,  is  easily  traceable;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  elucidation  of  Schelling's  philo- 
sophy to  begin  with  the  critical  theory  of 
Kant.  The  transcendental  idealism  of  this 
philosopher  formed  the  transition  from  the 
empiricism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
effected,  as  it  were,  a  compromise  between 
the  scepticism  of  Hume  and  the  realism  to  which 
I  it  succeeded.  Without  denying  or  asserting 
the  existence  of  a  material  world,  Kant  wus 
content  with  confessing  an  ignorance,  at  all 
'  events,  of  its  nature.  In  his  view,  all  that 
I  man  can  know  of  outward  objects  is,  that 
they  furnish  the  material  ground  of  his  con- 
'  ceptions.  Of  things  themselves,  or,  as  Kant 
calls  them,  of  phenomena,  man  absolutely 
knows  nothing ;  all  that  he  can  do  is  to  note 
the  modes  under  which  they  appear  to  him. 
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Bat  wliile  the  criticism  of  the  pure  reason  |  in    the    relation    of   a  cause    to   its    effect, 
seemed  to  lead  to  a  specolative  idealism,  that '  But    although    the    absolute    practical    egu 


of  the  practical  reason  appeared  to  possess  a 
mystical  tendency.  This  tendency  of  the  Kan- 
tian  philosophy  was  worked  out  by  Haman 
and  Herder,  but  found  its  culminating  point 
in  Jacobi's  Philosophy  of  Faith,  which  had 
many  adherents  in  Germany,  and  extensively 
influenced  the  prevailing  ideas  of  philosophy. 
According  to  Jacobi,  Sie  end  and  aim  of 
true  philosophy  is  a  knowledge  of  GKxl.  Now, 
the  pursuit  of  this  object  must  set  out  from 
feeling  and  intuition,  for  there  is  no  specu- 
lative method  which  can  give  a  demonstration 
of  God;  for  God  is  infinite,  but  the  under- 
standing finite;  and  aU  mediate  knowledge 
by  reasoning,  which  is  a  procedure  of  ^e 
intellect,  cannot  attain  to  the  infinite.  Rea- 
soning, moreover,  cannot  do  more  than  esta- 
blish the  correspondence  of  certain  identical 
propositions  from  which  it  passes,  step  bv 
step,  and  on  the  presumption  of  whose  trutn 
it  proceeds.  The  element,  therefore,  of  all 
human  knowledge  is  faith ;  an  original  instinct 
of  man's  nature,  which  immediately  reveals  to 
him  the  divine;  and,  in  spite  of  any  sus- 
picions of  the  validity  of  sensuous  testimony, 
enforces  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world.  The  philosophical  merits  of 
Jacobi  consist  in  this,  that  he  did  not^  with 
Kant,  regard  God  as  a  mere  abstraction,  but 
as  a  living  spirit,  whose  presence  is  manifest 
within  man  himself;  and  further,  in  the  way 
that  he  insisted  on  the  validity  of  the  imme- 
diate perceptions  of  consciousness,  in  opposition 
to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  finite  imder- 
standing.  However,  true  philosophical  science 
cannot  admit  of  any  sucn  contrariety  of  in- 
tellect and  feeling;  and  to  establish  their 
identity,  or  at  least  to  combine  them  in  unison, 
,was  the  problem  which  Fichte  attempted  to 
solve.  Fichte's  philosophy  is  marked  chiefly 
by  the  way  in  which  he  carried,  to  its 
extreme  result,  the  idealistic  tendency  of 
Kant.  In  the  WUaenachaftdehre  we  have  a 
system  of  pure  and  absolute  idealism.  The 
existence  of  a  material  world  is  here  de- 
nied unconditionally;  the  real  exists  only  so 
far  as  it  is  necessarilv  conceived  by  us;  so 
that  the  external  world  is  purely  a  creation 
of  our  conceptions,  and  the  real  is  a  product 
of  the  ideal.  To  use  the  language  of  Fichte, 
the  ego  is  absolute,  and  posits  itself;  it  is 
a  pure  activity.  As  its  activity,  however,  has 
certain  indefinable  limits,  when  it  experiences 
this  limitation  of  its  activity  it  also  posits  a 
non-ego,  and  so  originates  the  objective  world. 
The  ego,  therefore,  cannot  posit  itself  without 
at  the  same  time  projecting  a  non-ego ;  which, 
consequently,  is  m  so  far  the  mere  creation 
of  the  ego.  With  the  mediate  knowledge  of 
reflection,  by  which  Fichte  attained  to  this 
speculative  result,  he  combined  for  practical 
ends  the  authority  of  immediate  consciousness. 
As,  he  argued,  it  is  from  the  impulse  of  the 
ego  to  activity  that  the  non-ego  arises, 
the  absolute  ego  stands  to  the  inteUigent  ego 
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is  absolutely  free,  and  the  sole  prindpk 
of  all  reality,  so  as  to  posit  the  world  in 
opposition  to  itself,  and  to  be  its  cause,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  a  subjective  limit  to  its 
operation.  This  is  the  idea  of  duty  which 
the  consdousnesB  immediately  announces  to 
man  as  an  unconditional  authority  and  obli- 
gation; which,  however,  is  not  subversive  of 
Uie  freedom  of  the  ego,  but  is  simply  an 
impulsive  motive  to  its  activity.  Now,  so  far 
as  the  ego  attempts  to  realise  this  duty,  it 
tends  to  a  moral  order.  He  who  does  his 
utmost  to  establish  this  moral  order,  comes 
near  to  the  Deity,  and  enters  upon  his  troa 
and  proper  life. 

Such  was  the  point  to  which  speculstton 
had  attained  when  Schelling  appeared  as  a 
philosophical  writer.    The  subjective  thought 
had  been  made  the  supreme  and  only  principle, 
before  which  all  objective  entity  was  driven 
into  the  background;  and  the  subjectivity  of 
the  idea  was  the  only  real  existence  acknow- 
ledged.   For  this   subjective  idealism  Schel- 
ling, however,  did  but  substitute  an  objectire 
idealism,  by   giving   objectivity   to   the  idea 
itself,  and  declaring  every  entity  to  be  also 
rational  thought.    Kant  had  spoken   of  the 
objective  as  unknowable;  Fichte  had  denied 
its  existence ;  and  Schelling  identified  the  ideal 
and  the   real.    Fichte  had   confined   himself 
to  giving  a  derivation  of  nature  and  its  laws 
out  of  an  absolute  and  spontaneous  activity 
of  the   ego.    Schelling  maintained  that  not 
only  must  the  laws  of  consciousness  be  im- 
mediately cognisable  in  the  objective  world, 
as  laws  of  nature ;   but  conversely,  also,  the 
laws  of  nature  must  be  immediately  demon- 
strable in  the  consciousness  as  laws  of  the 
subjective.     Man  finds  himself  in  nature,  and 
nature  in  himself.    Besides  Fichte*s  method* 
therefore,  of  descending  from  the  ego,  Schelling 
held  it  to  be  necessary  to  ascend  from  nature 
up  to  ego.    The  former  method  is  givsn  in 
his  transcendental  philosophy,   the  latter  in 
the    nature-philosophy,    which   make    up    his 
system  of  identity.    The   general  principles 
of  this  system  are  as  follows :  That  tme  and 
perfect  science,  which  it  has  always  been  the 
object  of  philosophy-  to  realise,  must  be  one 
which  has  its  authority  in  itself,  emfaraees 
all  things,  and  is  perfectly  correspondent  to 
its  object;    for  truth   is  impossible   writbont 
a  perfect  agreement  of  the  knowing  amd  the 
known.    Now,  as  all  philosophy  must  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  cognisant  mind 
is  capable  of  true  cognition,  it  follows   that 
the  knowing  subject  cannot,   in  its    essence, 
be  opposed  to  the  object  known;   and   th&t^ 
consequently,   it  must  be   possible   to    know 
the  real  essence  of  things.     The  essence!,  there- 
fore,  of  that  which  Uunks  and  that    wbich 
exists,  of  thought  and  entity,  soul  and  body, 
is  -one    and    &e    same.    By   means    of   this 
essential  oneness,  or,  in  the  terminology   of 
Schelling,   of  this  absolute  identity    and    in- 
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difference  of  thought  and  being,  the  ideal  and  |  only  in  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  which 
nttj,  and  in  consequence  of  the  mind  being,  |  it  assumes  to  be  possible,  but  also  with  respect 
in  sabitftDoe  at  least,  homogeneous  with  things  to  the  objects  of  that  knowledge.  In  its 
vithout  it,  the  former  is  capable  of  repre-  essence  it  pretends  to  give  a  true  image  of 
sentittg  in  cognition  the  latter,  such  as  they  the  object  known,  and  embraces,  therefore, 
are  in  troth  and  in  their  essence.  The  know-  both  nature  and  the  world  of  man  and  spirits, 
ledge  thus  gained  is  a  pure  intellectual  in-  In  its  method  of  exposition,  also,  it  pretends 
toition;  it  is  not  mere  reflection,  which,  by  |  to  imitate  the  true  course  of  the  deyelopement 
iu  nature^  cannot  go  beyond  .its  data.  Rising  of  nature,  in  which  eveiTthing  passes  by 
abore  phenomena  to  the  ideas  of  the  absolute,  {  coherent  and  successive  steps  (or  powers^  A, 
wMch  is  their  identical  origin,  it  is  able  to  A^,  A',  &c.)  from  the  undeveloped  to  Uie 
apprehend  the  essence  of  things.  It  is,  how-  '  developed  and  the  perfect ;  and,  beginning 
tfTer,  by  reflection  that  man  becomes  conscious  '  from  Uie  lowest  grades  of  entityj  passes  to 


of  these  ideas  through  the  aid  of  the  senses ; 
and  this  art  of  unfolding  ideas  by  reflection 


its  higher  developements. 

Such  is  an  oudine  of  the  system  of  Identity, 


eonstitotes  Dialectics.     One  of  the  duties  of  as  propounded  by  Schelling  upwards  of  forty 

tiiiflaitis  to  trace  the  identical  principle  in  its   -— ««-   -—    «"''  -^x.-.^v,   i,«-   «^*««;«^   -^  x^^ 

Kgvlar  developement,  and  to  determine  every 

blanch  of  knowledge,  in  relation   not  only 

to  ih»  fundamental  idea  of  the  truth,  but 

also  to  the  cognate  sciencea    The  true  method 

of  {AiiloBt^hy  is  the  method  of  construction, 

and  without  it  no  safe  step  can  be  taken 

in  fpecnlative   science.    This    method  is   to 

bttooie  fiilly  conscious  of  the  laws  of  mind, 

vfaich  are  inherent  in  it;  and,  agreeably  to 

then,  to  shape    every   special   science   con- 

fozmahly  to  the  esdstence  of  things.    By  such 

a  method  philosophical  science  is  possible; 

and  this  is  a  science  of  the  existent  agreeably 

to  the  ideas  (WisseMchaft  von  Ideen),  i.e. 
a  sdenoe  of  Ghod,  and  of  His  relation  to  the 
world,  and  of  man  and  nature.  According  to 
Um  naUre-pkUomtphy,  the  Absolute,  or  God, 
u  both  thofogfat  and  entity,  without  either 
unity  or  differmce,  out  of  which  all  contrariety 
baa  i«ooeeded,  and  into  which  it  will  again 
return.  Aa  the  Absolute  is  the  sole  and 
cUmal  essence  of  all  things,  every  true  entity, 
•od  therefore  nature  also,  is  divine,  without 
a  paitictpation  in  which  there  can  be  no 
existence.  In  the  eternal  generation  of  things, 
the  Abaolnte  has  revealed  itself  in  infinite 
vavs  in  space  and  time.  This  revelation  is 
a  Uving  developement  of  the  infinite  according 
to  oeitain  contraries  of  the  subjective  and  the 
obj^TP,  the  ideal  and  the  real.  These  con- 
tents strive  to  coinbine  together  in  diflerent 
ptvpcctioos,  and  so  acquire  different  names, 
iceoidiiig  to  the  varying  preponderance  or 
polarity  of  the  ideal  and  real.  Things,  oon- 
MqsMitly,  are  not  different  in  their  essence, 
bat  merely  qnaotitativel^,  or  in  degree.  The 
preponderance  of  the  objective  constitutes  un- 
cooftioas  nature:  that  of  the  subjective  is 
spirit  The  more  complete  the  combination 
(if  these  contraries,  the  more  perfect  are  the 
objects.  The  moat  perfect  union  of  them,  or 
thtrtr  absolute  indifference,  is  found  in  the 
uivrne ;  and  this  complete  identification  and 
rraaiofi  of  them  is  the  full  revelation  of  Ch)d. 
ICan,  lastly,  is  a  copy  of  the  universe  {micro- 
<^M>i),  in  so  far  as,  in  a  manner  of  his  own, 
be  miites  together  the  ideal  and  the  real. 

The  philMophy  of  Schelling  appears,  then, 
^>  be  directly  opixwed  to  that  of  Kant,  from 
Vbiefa,  however,  it  is  directly  descended  not 
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years  ago,  and  which  has  exercised  so  im- 
portant an  influence  on  the  mind  of  Germany. 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  opinions  of  its  author  were  in  his 
later  years  materially  modifled. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  theory  of  Schelling  was  further  modified 
by  Hegel  may  be  appended  here,  and  will 
complete  it  as  a  general  view  of  the  modem 
philosophy  in  Germany.  In  the  Encyclopadia 
of  Philosophical  Sciences^  which  Hegel  pub- 
lished in  1817  at  Berlin,  and  designed  as 
a  manual  for  the  use  of  his  class,  he  gives 
a  general  view  of  his  system,  and  clearly 
exhibits  its  ultimate  tendency.  'Logic,'  he 
says,  'is  the  basis  of  ontology.'  The  idea 
in  itself  and  potentially  is  the  primary  sub- 
stance, but  in  actu  it  passes  into  the  real. 
The  ideal  is  to  be  examined,  Ist,  subjectively, 
as  it  exists  in  the  mind;  2nd,  objectively, 
or  in  otheTt  i'^-  ii^  i^  outward  manifestation; 
and  3rd,  absolutely,  as  it  is  realised  in  art^ 
religion,  and  philosophy.  Schelling  had  made 
triplicity  in  unity  to  be  the  law  which  the 
principle  of  identity  follows  in  its  outward 
developement,  and  this  trinary  law  forms  also 
a  conspicuous  element  of  the  Hegelian  svstcm. 
Thus  ne  makes  thought  to  be  threefold:  1. 
Formal  thought,  which  is  independent  of  all 
subject  matter,  or,  in  the  language  of  Hegel, 
of  all  contents;  2.  The  notion,  or  thought 
more  fully  determined;  3.  The  idea,  or  thought 
in  its  totality  and  fully  determined.  The  last 
is  the  concrete,  which  is  a  self-developing 
and  organical  system,  containing  in  itself  all 
momenta  or  germs  of  further  developement. 
Philosophy  is  the  right  evolution  of  this  con- 
crete, and  its  true  method  is  the  dialectical 
momentum.  The  history  of  philosophy,  apart 
from  its  accidental  media  of  schools  and  pro- 
fessors, is  nothing  less  than  the  actual  de- 
velopement of  philosophy  itself.  The  several 
systems  successively  recorded  are  but  so  many 
gradations  of  progress,  and  the  latest  system 
18  the  sum  and  perfection  of  aU  anterior  ones. 
Thus  the  theories  of  Schelling  and  Hegel 
are  essentially  based  on  the  same  principle, 
the  absolute  identity  of  thought  and  being. 
According  to  the  former,  the  mind  is  in  fidl 
possession  both  of  truth  and  reality,  the 
knowledge  of  which  it  attains  by  self-conscious- 
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11P8S,  in  the  intellectual  intuition.  For  the 
latter,  Hegel  substituted  his  dialectical  momen- 
turn,  or  the  logical  developement  of  the  idea. 
(Michelet,  Gesehichte  der  utrten  Systeme  der 
Phihsopkde  in  DeuUcMand  \  Jaoobi,  Brief e  iiber 
die  Lehre  des  Spinaaa ;  Fichte,  Die  Wissen- 
tchaftslehre ;  Die  Beetimmwng  der  Metischen; 
Schelling,  System  des  tramcendentalen  Idealia- 
mu8 ;  Bruno,  Oder  uber  die  gUtUche  und  natur- 
Uche  Princip,  der  Dinge ;  Heffel,  Fhenomenologie 
des  Geistes;  EneydopeBdie  der  Phihsopkischen 
Wisaeneckqften.  For  some  of  the  more  recent 
views  attributed  to  Schelling,  see  Stahrs  Phi- 
loeopkie  dee  Seehts  naehgeeckiehtlicker  Ansicht, 
fc.  #0.) 

The  Hegelian  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  has 
been  reoenUy  brought  before  English  readers 
in  Mr.  Stirling's  8^t  of  Head, 

•cbeme  (Gr.  vyy^iuk),  A  plan  or  repre- 
sentation of  any  geometrical  or  astronomical 
figure ;  a  diagram. 

SobarerlM.    [ScHSBASBm.] 

8€li0Hf  (Arab,  lord  or  master),  A  title 
given  in  the  East,  by  prescriptive  usage,  to 
those  who  descend  from  Mohammed  tlm>ugh 
his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Ali  and  Fatima. 
They  are  also  called  Emir  and  Seid,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban. 
[Emib.]  The  chiefs  of  Mecca  and  of  Medina, 
who  are  always  supposed  to  belong  to  this 
sacred  family,  are  styled  the  scherifs  of  those 
cities. 

Beberonut  (Gr.  inefip6s,  another  form  of 
iflp6s,  dry).  A  dryness  of  the  eye,  arising  from 
a  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  the  lac^ymal 
glands. 

Scbtab.    [StmnAH.] 

•ehiller  Spar.  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesia,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mapiesia  is  replaced  by  the  protoxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  and  by  lime.  It  occurs 
granular  and  massive,  of  an  oli  re-green  or 
pinchbeck-brown  colour  and  with  a  shining 
semi-metallic  lustre,  at  Baste  in  the  Harz,  in 
compact  SchiUerstein,  and  in  Euphotide. 

•ebinw  (Gr.  irx^yosy  the  mastiC'tree).  A 
genus  of  Anaeardiacea^  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America,  &c.,  hav- 
ing unequally  pinnate  leaves,  which  in  some  of 
the  species  are  so  filled  with  a  resinous  fluid, 
that  the  least  degree  of  unusual  repletion  of 
the  tissue  causes  it  to  be  discharged.  Some  of 
them  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  after  rain  ;  and 
8.  Molle  and  some  others  expel  their  resin  with 
such  violence  when  immersed  in  water  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  spontaneous  motion,  in 
consequence  of  the  recoil.  8.  Areira  is  said 
to  cause  swellings  in  those  who  sleep  under  its 
shade.  The  fresh  juicy  bark  of  this  shrub  is 
used  in  Brazil  for  rubbing  newly-made  ropes, 
which  it  covers  with  a  bright  dark-brown  varnish. 
The  juice  of  this  plant  is  used  in  diseases  of 
the  eyes.  The  root  of  8.  Mdle  is  used  medi- 
cinally in  Peru,  while  thn  resin  that  exudes 
from  the  tree  is  employed  to  astringe  the  gums. 
The  specific  name  tdailh  or  MvUi  is  an  a£ipta- 
tion  of  the  Peruvian  name  for  the  shrub, 
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(Gr.  irictppStt  or  vKtpSs,  dry,  hard). 
I  An  induration  of  a  gland,  forming  an  indolent 
^  tumour,  not  readily  suppurating,  and  at  first 
,  unattended  by  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
I  gobtsin  (Gr.  ff^i^yca,  from  exiCtfi  I  deave\ 
Separation  from  an  organised  society.  Tbe 
term  is  generally  applied  by  the  members  of 
ecclesiastical  or  theological  bodies  to  penoos 
separating  from  their  own  communion.  Thos, 
the  chief  schisms  enumerated  by  BomaD 
Catholic  authorities  are  those  of  Uie  Nora- 
tians,  the  Donatists,  the  Luciferians,  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  Protestants.  The  great  schinn 
of  the  West  in  the  fourteenth  century  holds  also 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy. 
[Antipopb.] 

BehiaaDa  (GFr.  trxifffM),  In  Music,  an 
interval  equal  to  half  a  comma ;  hence  eighteen 
of  them  are  required  to  make  a  complete  tone. 

Boblst  (Gr.  (rxurr6Sf  cloven).  Schists  are 
fissile  rocks  greatly  metamorphosed  and  gene- 
rally having  imperfect  cleavage.  Their  basis  is 
more  silicious  than  argillaceous,  and  if  the  salts 
of  alumina  are  present,  they  exist,  not  as  day, 
but  as  new  combinations.  Thus  we  hare 
micaceous  schists,  chloritic  schists,  garnet 
schists,  &c.  Schists  occur  geologically  with 
metamorphic  rocks,  overlying  or  interstnti- 
fied  with  gneiss  and  even  granite.  They  differ 
from  slates  in  being  imperfectly  fissile,  and  from 
shales  in  being  perfectly  metamorphosed.  They 
are  very  abunaant  in  mountainous  countries, 
sometimes  forming  the  entire  mountain  mass, 
but  more  frequently  flanking  a  granite  nudeos. 
They  often  contain  metdliferous  veins;  but 
rarely  have  any  other  economic  value,  not 
being  readily  dressed  to  a  smooth  surface,  and 
not  answering  the  purpose  of  either  stone  or 
slate  for  building.  As  roogh  stones,  they  are 
not  uncommonly  made  use  of  for  walling. 
[CHLOBrni  Schist;  Gimss;  Mica  Slats; 
Slate.] 

8dhlaandim«e»  (Schizandra,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  order  of  IHdinous  Exogens, 
referred  by  Lindley  to  the  Menispermal  alliaoce; 
in  which  it  is  known  by  its  hypogynous  stamens, 
pendulous  seeds,  and  minute  embryo  enclosed 
m  copious  solid  albumen.  The  order  is  by 
some  botanists  regarded  as  a  tribe  of  Magno- 
liacta,  distingui&ed  from  true  Magndia 
chiefly  by  their  climbing  habit,  want  of 
stipules,  and  unisexual  flowers.  Tliev  extend  | 
over  tropical  and  Eastern  Ana  and  North 
America. 

Bolilsopods  (Gr.  oTci&'ovtf  from  ex^C^*  ^ 
divide,' and  roit,  a  foot).  The  tribe  of  long- 
tailed  Decapod  Crustaceans,  including  those 
which  have  the  legs  slender  and  filamentous,  i 
accompanied  b^  an  external  articulated  branch 
as  long  as  the  hmbs,  which  thus  appear  doubled 
in  number ;  fltted  for  swimming;  and  not  cheli- 
ferous,  the  eggs  being  carried  beneath  them,  and 
not  under  the  tail.  The  opossum  shrimps  {Mysit) 
are  examples  of  this  tribe. 

Sehmldalla  (after  C.  0.  Schmidel,  a  pro-    > 
fessor  of  botany  at  Erlangen).     A  genus  of 
Sapindaoee  distributed  through  the  tzopics  of 
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Ixfth  hemSspheres,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs. 
The  froitfl  of  S.  afrieana  form  one  of  the  many 
remedies  employed  in  Abyssinia  against  thtf 
tapevorm.  The  dried  fruits  are  pounded  and 
mixed  with  flour,  and  then  made  into  cakes. 
The  sweet  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit  of  B,  edulis 
16  eaten  in  Brazil,  where  the  fruits  are  called 
Fmta  de  Para6;  but  the  seeds  of  most  of  the 
genm  possess  unwholesome  properties,  and 
those  of  8,  Cohbe,  a  Cingalese  spedes,  are  re- 
puted to  be  poisonous. 

Bebolanltfp.  The  common  appellation,  in 
the  two  English  uniYersities,  of  foundations  in 
GoUe^,  inferior  to  feUowships,  but  superior  to 
'  ezbbitiona^'  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars 
under  certain  regulations.  Also  in  tJie  uni- 
renities  thanselyes,  as  rewards  of  proAciency. 
Sinoe  the  issue  of  the  royal  commission  for 
enquiriDg  into  the  state  of  the  uniTersitieB, 
the  scholarships  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
hare  been  rendered  entirely  free  from  pre- 
ferenoes  m  respect  of  kindrea  to  the  founders; 
there  are  also  very  few  subject  to  preferences  in 
respect  of  place  of  birth.  The  great  migority, 
therefore,  are  open  to  all  candidates  below  a 
fixed  age^  i^hich  in  some  colleges  is  nineteen,  in 
others  twenty.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that 
m  some  colleges,  some  of  the  scholarships  are 
set  apart  for  candidates  from  certain  scnools. 
The  elections  to  scholarships  are  decided  by 
an  examination  of  the  candidates ;  and  the  sub- 
jects of  examinataon  are,  in  the  minority  of 
ca^es,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Some 
Bcholarships  are  giren  for  attainments  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  physical  science.    [BtrBSABS.] 

Sftholartto  yiillMopli3r.  That  method  of 
philosophising  which  arose  in  the  schools  and 
onireratiea  of  what  are  commonly  called  the 
dark  ages.  The  father  of  the  schoolmen  was 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
iired  in  the  ninth  century.  He  first  introduced 
among  his  contemporaries  (it  is  not  known  from 
what  source)  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which 
he  combined  with  the  doctnne  of  the  new  Plato- 
niats,  and  out  of  the  combination  constructed  a 
complete  system  of  Pantheism.  These  specu- 
lations were  at  first  regarded  by  the  church 
with  an  evil  eye ;  nor  was  it  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  following  century  that  they  were 
spplied  to  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  sup- 
porting the  leading  facts  of  Christianity.  It 
vas  probably  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of 
combating  heretics  with  their  own  weapons, 
that  caused  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  by  the  great  religious 
ftuthorities  of  the  day.  It  is  at  any  rate  cer- 
t^,  that  the  subtlety  and  ingenuity  of  the 
nrly  schoolmen  were  confined  to  the  task  of 
CQOstracting  a  scientific  bads  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  churcb  out  of  the  materials  afforded  by 
that  ^stem.  The  scholastic  philosophy  may 
be  said  to  haye  expired  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  at  least  as  to  its  infiu- 
enee  on  the  leading  minds  of  the  age.  Four 
distinct  periods  have  been  observed  in  the 
nmrae  of  its  developement ;  the  first  beginning 
'vith  its  earliest  oommencementy  and  including 
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the  names  of  Berengarius,  Lanfranc,  Anselm, 
and  Hildebert.  The  second  era  commences 
with  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  Nominalists,  the 
founder  of  whom  was  Johannes  Hoscellinus, 
and  their  most  distinguished  member  the 
celebrated  Peter  Abelard.  The  third  period 
is  marked  by  the  introduction  into  Europe 
of  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  philosophers, 
and  the  translation  into  Latin  of  ueir  versions 
of  Aristotle's  writings,  with  the  complete  as- 
cendency of  Rbalism,  and  the  now  undisputed 
supremacy  of  AristoUe.  The  greatest  names 
in  this  period,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the 
thirteenth  century,  are  those  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus, 
with  the  respective  followers  of  the  two 
latter,  the  Thomists  and  Scotists.  The  glaring 
realism  of  Scotus  roused  the  independent 
spirit  of  an  Englishman,  William  of  Ockham, 
to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  internal 
conditions  of  thought,  and  in  him  led  to  what 
may  be  considered  a  transition  state  between 
the  formation  of  the  old  schoolmen  and  the 
tendency  towards  nature  and  experience  which 
distinguishes  modem  speculations.  The  acute- 
ness  of  this  man  restored  the  victory  to  the 
Nominalists.  His  nominalism,  however,  dif- 
fered from  that  of  Boscellinus  and  Abelard  in 
the  admission  that  'universals*  have  a  founda- 
tion of  reality  in  the  subjective  conditions  of 
the  intellect,  though  not  an  outward  nature ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  former,  a  general 
term  was  a  name  only — a  flatvs  vocis. 

The  scholastic  theology,  to  adopt  the  defini- 
tion of  Hallam  {Introduction  to  the  lAtera- 
ture  of  Europe  m  the  F^ftienth,  Sixteenth^  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries),  was,  'in  its  general 
principle,  an  alliance  between  faith  and  rea- 
son; an  endeavour  to  arrange  the  orthodox 
system  of  the  church,  such  as  authority  had 
made  it,  according  to  the  rules  snd  methods  of 
the  Aristotelian  dialectics,  and  sometimes  upon 
premisses  supplied  by  metaphysical  reasoning.' 
The  scholastic  philosophy,  according  to  the 
same  author,  seems  chiefiy  to  be  distinguished 
from  this  theology  by  a  larger  infusion,  of 
metaphysical  reasoning,  or  by  its  occasional 
enquiries  into  subjects  not  immediately  related 
to  revealed  articles  of  faith.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sudden  rise  and  expansion  of 
the  scholastic  method  was  favourable  to  the 
^wth  of  mental  vigour  and  illumination; 
since  it  substituted  rigid  reasoning,  although 
on  premisses  for  the  most  part  fanciful,  for 
that  mere  acquiescence  in  authority  which  had 
distinguished  the  theology  and  the  scanty 
remnant  of  philosophy  which  subsisted  in 
the  ages  immediately  preceding.  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  at  one  period  Spain, 
were  the  principal  seats  of  the  scholastic 
controversies :  in  Italy  they  had  less  influence. 
Our  own  island  has  indeed  the  honour  of 
having  produced  an  unusual  proportion  of  the 
chief  names  in  this  department  of  literature. 
The  best  known  among  these  are  Duns  Scotus, 
before  mentioned;  and  William  of  Ockham, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  distinguished  schoolmen 
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who  flouruhed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  the  dialectic  method  of 
the  schools  was  applied  by  some  learned  legists 
to  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  Bartolus  and 
Baldus  have  the  highest  reputation  among  the 
scholastic  jurists.  (Milman,  Latin  Christi- 
anity, book  ziv.  ch.iii. ;  Tennemann,  Gesohichte 
der  Pkilosophie ;  Hampden,  Bampton  Lectures, 
1833.) 

SdiolUuita  (Or.  cx^XmutHis),  The  name 
given  to  the  old  grammarians,  or  critics,  who 
used  to  write  annotations,  called  scholia  (the 
fruits  of  trxoXii,  or  leisure),  on  the  margin  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  classical  authors  of  antiquity. 

Soliolliiin  (Or.  0'x^A^wa')*  In  Geometry,  an 
explanatoiy  observation,  or  excursive  remark, 
on  the  nature  and  application  of  a  train  of 
reasoning. 

Soliools  of  Seslffn.  Government  art 
schools,  first  established  in  1837  at  Somerset 
House,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
'Arts  and  their  connection  with  Manufactures,' 
made  in  1836.  The  object  was  to  give  a  suit- 
able education  in  art  to  designers  employed  or 
wishing  to  be  employed  in  our  factories  in  those 
departments  of  manufacture  in  which  beauty  of 
design  constituted  an  essential  element  By 
degrees  branch  schools  were  established  in  the 
various  provincial  towns  dependent  on  manu- 
factures, in  connection  with  the  head  school 
at  Somerset  House.  The  principal  branches 
were  at  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  Bel- 
fast Eventually  the  branches  became  very 
numerous.  Differences  of  opinion  arose  as 
to  whether  the  education  should  be  special 
or  generaL  The  common-sense  principle  has 
fintdly  prevailed:  the  art  education  given  is 
theoretical  and  general,  so  that  the  students, 
instead  .of  being  confined  to  any  narrow 
specialties  of  education,  are  so  taught  as  to  be 
able  to  adapt  themselves  generally  to  such 
specialties  as  may  be  required  from  them  in 
the  varioua  towns  in  which  they  settle  and 
find  employment.  The  principles  of  art  are 
the  same  in  aU  manufactures;  it  is  only 
the  application  that  is  special,  and  this  can 
be  best  learnt  in  the  factory.  The  thoroughly 
educated  art  student  can  apply  himself  to  any 
art  manufacture,  though  some  may  limit  their 
labours  more  especially  to  modelling  in  the 
round,  while  others  will  devoto  themselves  to 
designing  in  the  flat 

In  1852,  the  head  school  was  removed  from 
Somerset  House  to  Marlborough  House,  where 
it  changed  its  name  into  a  Department,  that  of 

*  Practical  Art'  This  very  vague  title,  how- 
ever, was  soon  dropped,  in  favour  of  that  of 

*  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art ; '  and, 
from  being  under  the  control  of  the  '  Board  of 
Trade,'  it  was  transferred  to  the  direction 
of  the  '  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,' 
under  which  it  now  is,  in  its  own  extensive 
premises  at  South  Kensington,  whither  it  was 
removed  from  Marlborough  House  in  1857. 

The  Central  School  of  Art  at  South  Ken- 
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sington  has  gradually  become  subordinate^  as 
regards  the  public,  to  the  Art  Museum  es^ 
iablished  there,  which  is  gradually  assuming 
gigantic  proportions.  At  this  central  school, 
however,  a  very  good  art  education  is  to  be  had, 
not  only  for  designers  for  manufactures,  but 
for  artists  and  architects  also.  The  entire 
fees  amount  to  10^.  per  annumu  A  good  art 
library  is  attached  to  the  school  and  museum. 
See  tlie  various  Parliamentary  Seports^  aad 
other  official  papers,  from  the  year  1836  to 
the  present  time. 

BolioolSf  SPree  aad  Bndowed.  Schools 
in  which  elementary  education  in  the  classical 
languages  is  affi>raed,  according  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder.  A  few  among  these  have 
acquired,  in  popular  phraseology,  the  designa- 
tion of  public  schools.  Nearly  500  ire  d^cribed 
by  Mr.  Carlisle  in  his  work  on  these  institutions. 

The  common  notion,  that  a  free  school  means 
a  place  of  gratuitous  education,  cannot  be 
maintained.  Dr.  Kennedy  has  shown  (Schoia 
Libera,  1862)  that  schools  thus  entitled  are 
such  as  are  free  from  the  authority  or  super- 
vision of  ooUeges  and  chapters.  At  the 
Beformation,  Edward  YI.  founded  many  such 
free  schools,  in  order  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluences of  the  religious  bodies  under  which 
the  education  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
of  those  who  were  destined  for  service  in  the 
church,  almost  wholly  lay.  Thus  Eton,  Win- 
chester, and  Westminster,  are  still  collegiate 
schools.  At  Canterbury,  Ely,  and  elsewhere 
there  are  cathedral  sdiools;  and  in  these 
schools  the  education  is  partly  or  wholly 
gratuitous :  but  whether  such  be  statutebly  the 
c^se  with  the  free  schools  or  not,  the  term 
libera  certainly  has  no  such  meaning  either  in 
classical  or  modiseval  Latin.  The  free  schools, 
esteblishetl  by  Edward  VI.  and  by  private 
founders  after  him,  as  by  Lyon  at  Harrow, 
Sherriffe  at  Rugby,  &c.,  are  generally  grammar 
schools,  some  of  which  have  risen  in  general 
estimation  into  the  rank  of  what  are  called 
PuBUo  Schools. 

SolioolSf  ZnHanti    These  schools,  for  the 
education  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  five  or  six 
years,  are  said  to  owe  their  origin,  as  a  publio 
mstitution,  to  Mr.  Owen  of  New  Lanark.     In 
the  report  of  the  Education  Commission   of 
1863  they  are  divided  into  private  or  dame 
schools,   and    public    infant    schools,   'which. 
frequently  form  a  department  of  an  ordinary 
day  schooL'    In  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  stage  which  popular  education  has  now 
reached,  infant  classes,  in   Sunday  and    day 
schools,  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  superseded 
special  schools  for  infants.     In  the  best  infant 
schools  (say  the  commissioners)  *  much  is  donev 
and  even  much  is  taught'     *  The  real  education 
of  the  children  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
in  the  direct  intercourse  with  the  teacher :  the 
children  seated  in  the  gallery,  and  the  teacber 
stending  before  them,  and  constentl^    **  per- 
forming," as  it  were,  with  such  varieties   of 
position,  attitude,  tone,  gesture,  method,  and 
bearing,  as  shall  best  warm  their  minds  to  the 
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reeeption  of  the  new  tnitlis  that  are  to  be 
coDrejed  to  them.'  In  1864,  Mr.  Horace  Mann 
{C<n$ut  of  Education)  estimated  the  total 
fiiunber  of  scholars  in  Great  Britain  nnder  the 
age  of  six  at  400,000 ;  which,  at  the  rate  of 
inoesse  observed  in  schokrs  generally,  wonld 
DOW  reach  600,000  or  700,000. 

SeboolivVatlMial.   After  public  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  advantages  of  Jix,  BeU's 
arstem  of  mutual  instruction  in  schools,  chiefly 
througfa  the  activity  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  two 
BocietieB  were  formed  in  England  for  carrying 
it  into  general  operation.    The  British   and 
Foreign  School  Society  was  founded  by  Dis- 
senten  in  1805;    the   National  Society,  by 
membeis  of  the  Establishment,  a  few  years 
Jster.    The  instruction  of  the  former,  in  re- 
ligion, is  confined  to  those  points  in  which  all 
are  agreed ;  that  of  the  latter  is  founded  on  the 
litnigjand  catechism  of  the  established  church. 
The  schools  of  these  two  societies  are  now 
utensively  spread  orer  the  face  of  the  kingdom. 
The  education  g^yen  hj  them  is  nearly  gra- 
tuitous, but  certain  small  payments  are  in  some 
cases  exacted.    Mr.  Hill,  in  his  work  on  the 
state  of  education  in  England,  estimated  the 
children  attending  schools  of  the  former  union 
at  60,000  or  80,000,  and  those  of  the  National 
schools  at  about  170,000.    Beading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  witii  religious  knowledge  ac- 
cording to  the    principlea  of   the  respective 
institutions,  form  the  amount  of  education  se- 
nerailj  given ;  but  in  some  schools  geography, 
and  even  the  elements  of  geometry,  are  taught; 
and  attempts  have  been  n^e  to  add  instruction 
in  Tarious  branches  of  manual  industry.    Each 
■odety  has  a  model  school  and  establishment 
for  tnining  teachers.     Iliat  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  is  in  the  Borough  Boad :  the  principal 
one  of  the  National  in  the  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster; but  it  has  others  in  different  places. 

ielwals,  Vorsnal.  Schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  persons  intended  to  become  school- 
Jnastee^  teachen,  or  professors  in  any  line. 
Normal  schools  form  a  regular  part  of  the 
ntabliahments  for  education  in  many  Conti- 
nental states,  especially  in  G«rman^.  The 
normal  school  of  Paris  was  suppressed  in  1821, 
but  revived  a  few  years  afterwards.  In  Eng- 
lud  there  are  many  establishments,  known 
M  Training  Colleges,  for  the  purpose  of 
edoeating  masters  for  Primary  Schools. 

iobo»ISy  Fxlmarj'.  A  phrase  popularly 
aoplied  to  all  schools  devoted  to  the  elementary 
eaoeation  of  the  poorer  classes:  of  which 
Sooday  schools  and  day  schools  (National, 
British  and  Foreign,  &c.)  are  classes.  Mr. 
^ixiax  (Educations  Census  of  1854)  excludes 
mere  infant  schools  from  this  eatery.  In 
pleat  Britain,  the  numb^'r  of  primary  schools, 
inspected  by  goTemment  officers,  had  increased 
fnrn  4,237  in  1856  to  8,438  in  1865;  the 
average  number  of  children  in  attendance,  from 
671,000  to  1,300,000.  The  public  expenditure 
for  education  grants  from  1839  to  1862 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  6,700,000/.: 
of  which  about  4,000,000/.  had  been  expended 
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on  schoola  in  connection  with  tbe  Church  of 
England ;  600,000/.  in  schools  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society ;  400,000/.  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  300,000/.  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  300,000/.  Weslevan;  200,000/.  Bo- 
man  CathoUc.  The  expenditure  in  1865  was 
636,810/. 

BolioolSf  Pnbllo.  This  is  a  name  of  not 
quite  definite  application,  by  which  a  certain 
number  of  schools  are  designated,  conferring  a 
classical  education,  having  on  the  average  a 
large  number  of  boys,  and  frequented  by  the 
children  of  persons  of  rank  ana  wealth.  The 
principal  are :  1.  The  three  colle^,  two  of 
nrjral  and  one  of  private  foundation — ^Eton, 
Winchester,  and  Westminster.  2.  Some  or  all 
of  the  great  metropolitan  endowed  schools, 
such  as  Charter  House,  St.  Paul's,  Merchant 
Tailors'.  Accordingly,  these  six  foundations, 
together  with  those  of  Harrow,  Bugby,  and 
Slurewsbury,  were  specified  as  public  schools 
in  the  commission  directed  in  1861  to  '  enquire 
into  their  administration  and  management,  and 
the  system  and  course  of  studies  respectively 
pursued  therein,'  &c. ;  the  report  of  which 
body,  with  its  evidence,  furnishes  now  by  far 
the  most  valuable  guide  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  several  subjects. 

Of  these  schools,  the  minority  have  a 
considerable  foundation,  i.  e.  a  certain  number 
of  boys  are  educated  there  on  what  may 
be  termed  the  coUe^ate  principle,  living 
together,  and  with  their  expenses  to  a  great 
extent  defrayed  by  the  foundation.  But  at 
those  of  private  establishment  tho  foun- 
dationers are  mere  day  scholars.  At  Eton, 
there  were,  in  1861,  61  foundationers  (or  col- 
legians)  and  722  non -foundationers  (oppidans); 
at  Winchester,  69  and  128  respectively;  at 
Westminster,  40  and  96. 

The  great  purpose  of  these  schools  at  the 
present  day  is,  therefore,  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  members  of  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
not  on  the  foundations.  And  this  is  notoriously 
expensive.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  boys  remain  at  these  schools  from  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
The  ordinary  expense  of  a  boy  at  Eton  is  stated 
by  the  commissioners  at  144/.  per  annum, 
besides  extras  amounting  in  most  cases  lo 
20/.  or  30/.  more, '  exclusive  of  clothes,  pocket 
money,  and  other  pocket  expenses.'  The  ex- 
pense of  Harrow  is  probably  equal,  that  of  the 
others  somewhat  less. 

The  governing  body  (in  the  royal  foundations) 
is  *  the  college,'  consisting  of  a  head  and  fellows 
or  canons ;  in  most  of  the  others,  in  a  body 
of '  governors,'  usually  self-elected  and  incor- 
porated. These  appoint,  and  can  dismiss,  the 
head  master,  who  usually  appoints  the  as- 
sistant or  under  masters. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  these  great 
schools  is  still  mainly  classical.  Mathematics, 
modern  languages,  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  have  been  partially  introduced, 
and  under  circumstances  so  varying  as  to 
render  a  summary  impossible.    The  extension 
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of  the  covTBe  is  very  strongly  recommended  by 
the  commissioners. 

The  disdoline  of  these  schools  T&ries  greatly, 
imder  the  aaministration  of  successive  masters. 
With  regard  to  one  point  in  it  which  has 
attracted  much  attention,  fagging^  the  com- 
missioners report  that  some  menial  offices,  too 
commonly  assigned  to  fagtt  ought  in  their 
opinion  to  be  aUotted  to  servants ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  and  with  allowance  for  the  exception 
produced  by  occasional  tyranny  and  mis- 
managementt  they  think  that  it  *is  not  de- 
grading to  the  juniors,  and  has  no  iigurious 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  seniors.' 

The  public  schools  had  in  former  times  a 
closer  connection  with  the  universities  than 
they  now  have,  or  are  likely  to  retain.  Eton 
(i.e.  the  college)  monopolised  the  foundation 
of  King^s  Colle^,  Cambridge;  Winchester, 
that  of  New  Ccmege,  Ozfoi9;  other  schools 
had  numerous  scholarships  and  fellowships 
appropriated  to  their  pupils.  But  the  changes 
of  late  years  in  the  universities  themselves 
have  materially  affected  these  privileges. 

The  royal  commission,  1862,  for  enquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools  extends 
to  those  above  mentioned  with  the  exception  of 
Christ's  HospitaL 

SolioolSv  Seottlsli  FarodhlAl.  In  the 
reign  of  James  IV.  (1494),  the  Scottish  legis- 
lature enacted  that  all  barons  and  substan- 
tial freeholders  should  send  their  children 
to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  nine  years, 
and  afterwards  to  the  academical  institutions. 
But  it  was  not  untU  1615  that  the  foundations 
of  the  present  system  were  laid  hj  an  Act 
empowerina  the  bishops,  together  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  landlords,  or  heritors,  to  establish 
schools  in  every  parish.  In  1696,  bv  another 
statute,  the  estabushment  of  such  schools  was 
directed.  The  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster 
was  vested  in  the  heritors  and  minister;  the 
burden  of  the  expense  of  erecting  the  school 
and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  master,  and 
paying  to  the  latter  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
61,  lU.  Id.  nor  more  than  11/.  2$.  2d.  per  an- 
num, being  supported  by  the  former.  The  gene- 
ral supervision  of  the  schools  was  intrusted  to 
the  presbyteries  in  which  thevwere  situated. 
Besides  the  saUrv  (which  has  been  raised  to  a 
maximum  of  34?.  4«.  ^d.,  and  a  minimum  of 
251.  13«.  8}<2.),  the  master  is  supported  bj 
trifling  fees  from  the  schoUtrs.  Reading,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetic,  some  of  the  branches  of 
practical  mathematics  in  ordinaiy  use,  and 
even  a  slight  amount  of  classical  learning,  have 
been  usually  taught  in  these  parish  schools. 
Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  system,  of  the 
results  of  which,  in  the  general  education  and 
morality  of  the  poorer  classes,  Scotland  has 
been  so  justly  proud. 

BobooUt  BundaT'.  These  schools  were 
first  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Robert  Raikes  of 
Gloucester.  According  to  Mr.  HiU,  in  his  work 
on  national  education,  the  number  of  children 
frequenting  Sunday  schools  varied,  when  he 
wrote,  from  800,000  to  900,000.  The  average 
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length  of  a  Sunday-school  education  he  estimates 
at  four  years;  the  education  given  is  almost 
uniformly  confined  to  reading  alone ;  but  many 
Sunday  schools  appear  to  have  evening  schools 
connected  with  them,  open  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  in  which  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
taught 

Bdiooamr.  A  small  sharp-built  vessel, 
with  two  masts  of  considerable  length  and 
rake,  with  small  top-masts,  and  fore  and  aft 
sails.  ^  A  square-rigged  schooner  carries  square 
topsail  and  top-gallant  sails;  but  a  fore-and- 
aft  schooner  has  fore-and-aft  sails  on  both  masts, 
with  occasionally  a  square  topsail  on  the  fore- 
mast Schooners  have  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
three  masts.     It  is  one  of  the  swiftest  rigs. 

Boliorl  (Swed.  skorl,  brittle).  The  name 
given  to  black  opaque  varieties  of  Tourmaline. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  various  bases,  chiefly  alomina, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  It  occurs  in 
vitreous  prismatic  crystals ;  it  is  brittle  and  has 
much  lustre,  and  becomes  electric  by  heat  and 
friction.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  at  Boscawen 
Cliffs,  Botallack  Mine,  St  Michael's  Mount, 
and  generally  on  the  borders  of  the  granite  of 
that  county ;  also  in  the  granite  of  Chudleigh 
in  Devonshire  and  off  Portsoy  in  Banffshire; 
Stillorgen,  co.  Dublin,  &c 

BOIiroltoenlte.  A  mineral  of  a  steel-grpy 
colour  often  found  in  meteoric  stones.  It  is 
chiefly  composed  of  phosphorus,  nickel,  and  iron ; 
and  was  named  after  V.  Schreiberg,  of  Vienna. 

Boliriinerlte.  A  hydrated  silicate  ot 
alumina  found  at  DoUinger  Mountain,  near 
Freienstein  in  Styria,  in  amorphous  greenish 
or  yellowish  masses;  also  in  Alabama  at 
the  &lls  of  Little  River,  Cherokee  county, 
in  brownish  translucent  incrustations,  which 
resemble  gum  arabic  when  broken.  Named 
after  J.  S.  Schrotter. 

Boliiilslte.  An  antimonial  sulphide  of 
lead  found  in  Spain,  at  Meredo  in  Gallicia, 
in  nodides  in  Galena. 

Boliweliiftirtli  Of«eB.  A  compoimd  of 
arsenious  add,  acetic  add,  and  oxide  of  cop- 
per, in  appearance  much  resembling  8cheele*:$ 
Green. 

BotadoiiltJ*  (O^r*  0vi^,  ff'iriiSof,  a  canopy, 
and  vlrvs,  a  pine-tree).  The  Uihbrella  Pine,'a 
genus  of  Coniferous  trees  peculiar  to  Japan, 
and  recently  introduced  into  our  gardens.  It 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  by 
the  Japanese  around  their  temples.  The  trunk 
is  erect  from  100  to  160  feet  high,  the  habit 
pyramidal,  the  branches  vertidUate;  the  leaves 
are  linear  and  sessile,  from  thirty  to  forty 
growing  together  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
It  is  a  singular  and  valuable  evergreen  ti«e, 
of  a  highly  ornamental  character. 

BolaBBolds  (Gr.  ciclaipa).  The  name  of 
a  &mily  of  Acanthopterygian  fishes,  of  which 
the  genus  Sciana  is  the  type.  This  family 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  Percoids;  but  both 
the  vomer  and  palatine  bones  are  ^thout 
teeth ;  the  bones  of  the  head  are  generally 
cavernous,  and  the  muzzle  more  or  leas  en- 
larged and  obtuse. 
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One  of  the  laige  bran- 
An  of  the  anterior  tronk  of  the  internal 
iliac  aiteiy  is  so  called.  It  supplies  the  deep- 
iMtfed  miudes  at  the  back  of  the  hip. 

Matle  V«rv«.  The  laigest  nerroos  cord 
in  the  bodj.  It  sapplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
intenments  of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  back 
of  the  thigh,  and  those  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

■eiatto  Sluar  (possibly  a  corruption  of 
AntHe).  A  rope  passing  between  the  main  and 
foR  to|M  and  sustaining  a  pulley  used  in  load- 
ing or  oiiloading  the  hold  of  a  ship.  The  pulley 
can  BKUve  iqNm  the  sciatic  stay. 

■elatlsa  (Gr.  UrxU^,  the  socket  of  the 
%i/0«i/).  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip 
joint    [B]avMi.TisM.] 

IfllSBSs  (Lat.  sdentia).  In  its  most  oom- 
prehesaiTe  sense,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
koovleibe  of  many,  methodically  aigested  and 
vnagei  90  as  to  become  attamable  by  one. 
The  Imovledse  of  reasons  and  their  conclusions 
ooostitiitM  Mifyract,  that  of  causes  and  effects 
lod  of  the  laws  of  nature  natural  science. 
IV  term  icienoe  is,  however,  more  particularly 
«^  in  oontradistinetion  to  art  and  literature. 
As  distisguuhed  from  the  former,  a  edence 
is  'a  body  of  truths,  the  common  principles 
of  vfaich  are  supposed  to  be  known  and  sepa- 
nt^d,  go  that  the  indiyidual  truths,  eyen 
though  some  or  all  may  be  dear  in  themselyes, 
^Te  a  guarantee  that  they  could  haye  been 
dixorered  and  known,  ei&er  with  certainty 
or  vith  such  probability  as  the  subject  admits 
of,  by  other  mc^ans  than  their  own  evidence.' 
[An-.J  Am  distinguished  from  literature,  sci- 
«^^  is  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge 
vhich  is  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
«^th  a  yiew  to  discover  and  apply  first  prin- 
^pitv.  [LiTBBATURB.]  The  vsrious  sciences 
« ill  be  found  under  their  particular  heads. 

Fur  the  distinction  of  deductive  and  in- 
«hniTP  aciettce,  see  AjusTOtiLiAN  Pbilosofht, 
lUfoxiAK  Pbdlosofht,  Socbatic  Phzlosopht  ; 
ud  for  the  canons  of  inductive  science,  see 

I4«IC. 

■etna  (Lat ;  Gr.  ^KlXXa).  A  genus  of  oma- 
B^tai  bulbous  plants  of  the  order  Liliacea, 
ud  n-Iated  to  hyacinths.  They  are  chiefly  in- 
t*  ivsting  as  flower-garden  plants,  some  of  them 
Uirig  amoDffst  the  most  lovely  of  early  spring 
fi'Vi-n,  and  one  or  two  being  natives  of  our 
ova  eoiintiT.  The  common  name  for  the  ^enus 
i»  SqaiU,  but  the  medicinal  a<)uill,  the  most 
impoitant  plant  of  this  affinity,  is  now  referred 
to  a  distinct  genua.     [UBOiKBa.  1 

'cflUllB.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Squill 
itht  bulb  of  the  Urginea  Sciua,  formerly  ma- 
Titt.-uiX  to  which  its  medical  properties  of  an 
«^'I«ctof«nt  and  diuretic  are  referable.  It  is  a 
vhite  sabstaaee,  of  a  resinous  appearance. 

'cteatar.  A  carved  swora,  much  used 
^  Orifotal  nations,  and  frequently  found  in 
taiu^  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
e^Umy. 

'ctee^ids.    A  family  of  Saurian  reptiles, 
Jif  vlirh  the  genus  Qeineue  is  the  type.     They 
uTf  short  feet^  a  non-extensible  tongue ;  the 
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body  and  tail  are  covered  with  equal  scales, 
likd  tiles ;  they  have  no  impressed  lateral  line, 
and  the  toes  are  margined. 

Seliik.    [Sxnnc] 

■oliitllla  Xuiis  (Lat  a  epark  of  law).  A 
possibility  of  legal  seisin  which  has  been 
supposed  by  some  learned  real  property 
lawyers  to  exist  in  some  cases  in  the  grantee 
imder  a  conveyance  of  hand,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  springing  or  contingent  uses  to 
arise.  [tJsB.]  This  highly  technical  dcK^trine 
was  never  generally  admitted  in  theory,  or 
much  regar&d  in  practice;  it  has,  however, 
been  recently  thought  proper  to  abolish  it 
formally  by  sUt  23  &  24  Vict  c.  38,  sec.  7. 

Solatniatlon  (Lat  scintillatio,  from  scin- 
tilla, a  epark).  In  Astronomy,  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  twinkling  or  tremulous  motion 
of  the  light  of  the  larger  fixed  stars;  by 
which  they  appear  as  S  the  ra^  of  light 
coming  from  them  were  not  continuous,  but 
produced  by  particles  succeeding  each  other 
at  intervals  with  a  sort  of  vibratory  movement 
The  planets,  excepting  when  very  near  the 
horizon,  have  not  this  twinkling  appearance; 
and  they  are  thus  readily  distingmsbed  from 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  arises  from 
the  extreme  smallness  of  the  apparent  dia- 
meters of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  unequal 
refracting  power  of  our  atmosphere  at  the 
different  temperatures  and  pressures  of  the 
layers  of  air  through  which  a  star  is  seen. 
This  unequal  refraction  causes  the  apparent 
di^lacement*of  the  star  to  a  small  extent. 
The  twinkling  of  the  stars  is  therefore  greatest 
when  they  are  near  the  horizon,  and  when 
the  air  is  disturbed  by  currents  of  unequal 
temperature.  The  stars  near  the  zenith  rarely 
twinkle,  and  when  seen  from  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  mountain  the  phenomenon  is  also, 
for  obvious  reasons,  greatly  diminished. 

Bolograpliy  (Gr.  cKiayfrn^ia,  from  eitia,  a 
shadow,  and  ypdi^).  In  Painting,  &c.,  the  art 
of  casting  and  delineating  shadows  with  truth, 
and  upon  mathematical  principles. 

Beiono  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  term  which, 
applied  to  counterpoint,  signifies  that  it  is 
free  and  not  constrained  by  general  rules. 
When  applied  to  notes,  it  signifies  that  they 

are  not  tied  together  : 

Solon  (Fr.).  In  Horticulture,  the  first  young 
shoot  produced  during  the  year  by  a  tree ;  or, 
more  commonlv,  a  part  of  a  branch  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  being  grafted  upon  some  other 
tree. 

Sotoytlo  mmn  or  Soloptrio  MmU  (Gr. 
S'lrfo,  shadow,  and  Ihro/uu,  I  see).  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
used  in  the  camera  obscura,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  motion  to  a  lens  in  every  direction. 

•oiro  Faoias  (Lat).  In  Law,  a  judicial 
writ,  which  lies  in  various  cases,  as  for  instance 
to  call  on  a  party  to  show  cause  to  the  court 
whence  it  issues  why  letters  patent  should 
not  be  repealed. 
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(Lat.  flciBsilis,  that  may  he  rent  or 
^aven).  The  dippiogs  of  yarioas  metals  pro- 
duced in  sereral  mechani<!al  operations  con- 
cerned in  their  manufacture.  The  slips  or 
plates  of  metal  out  of  which  eirenlar  blanka 
haye  been  cat  tor  the  purpose  oi  coinage  are 
called  toissel  at  the  Mint. 

SetfeunlBeae  (a  name  extracted  f^m  Lat. 
scitamentay  damHeey,  A  group  of  monoooty- 
ledonous  plants^  formerly  recognised,  and  in- 
duding  the  Huaas,  the  Gingers,  and  the  Ma- 
rantas  of  modem  times.  It  is  almoet  entirely 
tropical  and  includes  many  plants  of  oonm* 
derable  size,  and  all  remaikaUe  among  mono- 
cotyledons for  their  leaTes,  which  are  often 
large  and  have  pinnate  or  direiginff  Teins»  and 
for  their  unsymmetrical  flowers,  their  perfect 
vtamena  being  always  reduced  to  five  or  fewer, 
whilst  the  perianth  diyisionsare  of  the  normal 
number,  six.  The  whole  group  comprises  three 
tribes  or  orders — MutacetB,  with  more  perfect 
anthers  than  one ;  Zinffiberaoea,  with  only  one 
perfect  two-oelled  anther;  and  Marantaeeaf 
with  only  one  perfect  one-celled  aatJiev — the 
other  stamens  (if  present)  being  always  con- 
Terted  into  barren  and  mostly  petal-like  sta- 
minodia. 

■oliirlii««  (Gr.  fftdwopoi,  a  aguirrel).  The 
Squirrel  tribe.  The  name  of  a  family  of  Ro- 
dents, of  which  the  genus  Seiurus  is  the  type. 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  rery  narrow 
lower  incisors,  and  by  their  long  and  bushy  tail 
They  haye  four  toes  before,  and  fire  behind. 
The  thumb  of  the  fore  foot  is  sometimes 
marked  by  a  tuberde.  The  molan  are  tuber- 
culated. 

Bel^noktbm/oem  (Scleranthus,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  uninteresting  order  of  peri- 
gynous  Exogens  belonging  to  ^e  Ficoidai  al< 
liance  of  iQudley's  arrangement.  They  are 
known  by  thdr  apetalous  ^wers,  and  by  their 
single  solitary  caipel,  oyer  which  the  tubular 
calyx  becomes  hardened.  They  are  few  in 
number,  and  occur  on  barren  ground  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America. 

Bolerodemis  (Gr.  ffK\ripS9€pftot,  hard- 
skinned),  A  name  giyen  by  Cnyier  to  a  feonily 
of  Plectognathic  fishes,  comprehending  those 
which  haye  the  skin  coyered  with  hard  scales. 

Bolervcan  (Gr.  eKKtip6t,  hard,  and  ywvd», 
I  produce).  In  Botany,  the  ligneous  or  bony 
matter  deposited  in  the  cells  of  plants. 

S«leroskeletOB  (Gr.  vteXvp^Sf  and  (mXc- 
rdff^  a  dried  hody).  Those  bones  which  are 
deyeloped  in  tendons,  ligaments,  and  aponeu- 
roses, e.g.  the  tentorium  in  the  cat,  the  tem- 
pord  fascia  in  the  turtle,  the  leaders  of  the 
leff-miisdee  in  the  turkey,  the  nuchal  ligament 
in  the  mole,  and  certain  tendons  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  of  the  Kangaroo  which, 
so  ossified,  are  called  the  marsupial  bones, 

■iderotlca  or  Solerotlo  BKembnuM 
(Gr.  ffKXiift6s,  hard).  The  outer  tunic  of  the 
eye  is  so  called.  In  man  it  is  opaque,  and 
forms  the  ponterior  fiye-sixths  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  It  is  white  externally,  brown 
internally,  and  is  much  thicker  behind  than 
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in  firont.  In  many  birds,  and  some  foesil 
reptiles,  it  deyelopes  a  drcular  series  of  booy 
plates  around  the  eyebalL     [£tb.] 

Seoleat  (Gr.  okAKi^,  a  worm).  The  first  or 
primitiye  segment  of  a  tapewmn  {Tenia)  is 
so  called,  which  originates  itself  from  a  Cyiti- 
oereus,  and  derelopes  proglottide*,  who  in  tiieir 
turn  become  free,  and  independent  from  the 
parent  oiganism. 

S«Meslte  or  Sk«toBlte  (Gr.  aK^'^\ 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  liii|e,  which 
occurs  in  prismatic  and  adeular  eiystals,  and 
also  massiye  with  a  fibrous  and  radiating 
structure.  It  is  colourless,  snow-white,  grey- 
ish, yellowish,  and  reddish,  and  transparait 
to  translucent  at  the  edges.  It  is  found  in 
Stafik,  Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Faroe  Islands, 
the  Tyrol,  &c 

When  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  it  shrinks 
with  wormlike  contortions  before  fosiiig; 

iMice  the  name. 

Seo]op««ia»  (Gr.  aicrfAoso^,  a  woodoodc). 
The  Snipe  tribe.  The  name  of  a  &mily  of 
wading  birds,  of  which  the  genus  Seolopax 
is  the  type.  The  snipes  proper  haye  a  straight 
beak,  the  nasal  ftirrows  extending  to  near 
its  point,  which  is  a  little  furrowed  extenially, 
so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  lower  mandible. 
The  point  is  soft  and  yeiy  senrable. 

So«lopendra  (Gr.).  The  generic  name  of 
the  Centipedes. 

So«l»penartiim  (Gr.  iriutX6mmt4pa).  The 
generic  name  of  the  HartVtongue^  one  of  our 
ccmunon  British  species  of  ferns. 

S«oiiib«rotd»(Gr.  a-udfifipos).  The  Mackerel 
tribe.  The  name  of  the  family  of  fishes  of 
which  the  genus  Scomber  is  the  type.  They  are 
characterised  by  havinff  a  smooth  body  coyered 
with  small  scales^  and  a  yery  powerful  tail 
and  caudal  fin. 

(Dan.  skands;  G^.  sdianze,  a 
An  obsolete  word,  formerly  applied 
to  a  nnall  fort  for  the  deitoce  of  a  pass, 
riyer,  or  other  place.  (Scott,  Le^fend  of  Mont- 
rose, ch.  xi.  &c.) 

Scopa  (Lat.  perhaps  a  thin  branch  •  but 
it  is  seldom  found  in  the  singular  number: 
the  plural,  seopn,  is  a  broom  or  besom).  In 
Mammalogy,  a  fasciculus  of  long  fiaedd  hairs, 
which  may  grow  from  any  Ximited  past  of  the 
body  or  extremities. 

SoopwlB.  The  crystalline,  neutral,  diu- 
retic principle  df  the  Sarethamnus  scoparws  or 
Common  BroontL 

Beopipeda  (Lat.  scopn,  a  bro&m^  and  pea^ 
a  foot).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Melliferous 
insects,  induding  those  which  haye  the  tarsa 
of  the  posterior  feet  furnished  with  a  Inraah  of 
hairs. 

Scopa  (Gr.  okA^).  The  homed  owU  of 
which  more  than  one  'spedes  is  found  in  Great 
Britain. 

Seorlaa  (Lat. ;  Gr.  atnt^  refuse),  Voleaxue 
ashes  of  a  reddish  brown  and  black  colour, 
the  dnders  and  slags  of  a  particoljar  kind 
of  laya.  In  appearance  yolcanic  scoriie  greatly 
resemble  the  slags  of  an  iron  furnace,  uid 
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ire  in  &et  stonj  or  imperfectly  glassy  products 
obtained  under  circnmstances  not  yeiy  difFerenl 
m  the  gnat  laboratory  of  nature. 

Icsffodtle  (Gr.  mpoSor,  ffarlict  in  allusion 
to  its  smell  when  heated).  A  hydrated  arseni- 
ate  of  iron,  formerly  found  in  Cornwall  on 
fpiTQginoos  quartz^  and  in  pale  bluish-green 
ndiating  groups,  lining  the  interior  of  cavities. 
Besrpto  fLat.).  In  Astronomy,  the  eighth 
sign  of  the  zooiac,  and  one  of  the  ancient  zodiacal 
constellations.  Wlien  this  constellation  rises, 
Orion  sets;  hence  the  mythological  fable  of 
the  death  of  Obion,  who  perished  by  the  sting 
of  a  scorpion.    [CoifSTiixATTON.] 

■eeryleld  (Gr.  oicofnrioctS^t,  aeorpian  like). 
In  Botanj,  that  form  of  inflorescence  in  wtiich 
the  mam  axis  is  corred  in  a  drdnate  manner 
like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  as  in  the  Forget-me- 
not. 

•cogptoa  (Lat.  scorpio;  Gr.  nopm^ii),  A 
v«ll-biown  Aradinidan  Articulate,  in  which 
no  spinnerets  exist  at  the  extremity  of  the 
l«dj,  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  Tenomous 
appaxatns.  They  are  common  in  the  tropics, 
vlierethey  frequently  attain  a  gigantic  size.  As 
in  the  case  of  most  similar  forms,  the  sting 
can  be  cured  by  the  outward  application  of 
sfflfflonia. 

■eena  or  Sk«rss.  The  common  name  in 
TTansylTania  for  the  granular  Epidote,  which 
f^fcwn  m  the  form  of  sand  near  Muska,  on  the 
l«nks  of  the  river  Aranyoe. 

■eofSMiem  (Span,  escom,  a  serpsnf).  A 
r^nns  of  Camposita,  which  includes  a  valuable 
^^ent  species.  This  plant,  the  S.  hupanica  of 
botamsts,  and  the  Scorzonera  or  Vipers*  mss  of 
l^fuers^  is  a  native  of  Spain,  but  is  cuUivated 
in  this  conntrj  for  its  roots,  which  are  sold  in 
tbemaifcets.  They  are  of  very  easy  cultivation, 
|!rowing.vigoK>u8ly  In  good  ground,  and  bearing 
fur  hardest  winters  without  injury.  The  root 
iit  neariv  the  shape  of  a  carrot,  but  smaller  and 
daiic-«oiOQred,  while  internally  it  is  pure  white. 
The  taste  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  something 
Kke  that  of  the  roots  of  certain  umbelliferous 
plants  or  the  common  hazel-nut.  Its  efEi^cts  on 
the  ^gestive  organs  are  to  increase  the  flow  of 
^^strie  juice  and  bile,  and  as  it  acts  as  a  deob- 
ftnent  on  the  alimentary  organs  generally,  it 
i'sbgfatly  aperient.  Its  antibilious  power  is 
s^supcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  dandelion. 
Ilcse  good  eflbcts,  however,  cannot  be  in- 
tsied  unless  the  vegetable  is  properly  cooked, 
••its  medicinal  (nulity  may  be  quickly  de- 
fied. It  should  be  cut  as  little  as  possible, 
hmI  washed  instead  of  scraped,  for  the  abun- 
dant milky  juice,  on  which  its  salutary  proper- 
f>^  depend,  escapes  when  it  is  bruised.  After 
boihng  for  about  twenty  or  twenty-flve  minutes 
<*  till  it  is  quite  soft  (rather  more  salt  being 
•<ided  to  the  water  than  usual  in  cooking  vege- 
**blra),  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and  peeled,  as  %e 
diik  skin  then  comes  off  as  readily  as  that  of  a 
Mfd  potata  'When  fresh  from  the  garden,  a 
<i^iBiter  of  an  homr  may  be  sufficient.  It  is  of 
*ne  importance  to  the  invalid  to  know  this, 
^nse  after  it  has  become  quite  soft  all  further 
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boiling  is  injurious  to  its  medicinal  quafity 
and  soon  destroys  it;  but  when  it  has  lain 
out  of  the  ground  for  a  lone  time  and  become 
hardened,  it  may  require  twice  the  time  boiling, 
the  rule  then  being  to  boil  it  till  it  is  soft.  It 
is. usually  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus, 
which  is  the  preferable  mode  for  the  invalid.  As 
it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  vegetables  as 
regards  flavour,  it  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be 
much  more  cultivated. 

8o«t  (Sax.  sceat,  part  or  porium^  in  the 
sense  of  contribution).  This  old  word  has 
passed  into  various  ordinary  expressions,  such 
as  *  scot-free,'  &c.,  and  at  one  time  found 
its  way  into  the  Italian  language  (Dante, 
Purffatario),  In  English  Law,  it  is  still  re-, 
tained  in  the  phrase  '  inhabitants  paying  soot 
and  lot,'  whicn  has  long  been  held  to  mean 
paying  parochial  rates,,  and  constituted  one 
of  the  old  rights  of  voting  in  various  boroughs 
existing  before  the  Reform  Act. 

SeotelaBoBnela.  The  Champignon,  Maraa^ 
mius  (or  Agariew)  Oreades,  one  of  the  Fungi 
which  give  rise  to  miry  rings. 

Scotola  ye1>ble.  A  name  given  to  the 
Agates  found  in  Scotland,  where  the^  occur 
abundantly,  as  irregularly  shaped  nodules,  in 
the  amvgdaloid  of  Dunbar  and  the  hill  of 
Kinnoul  near  Perth. 

Seotela««  (perhaps  connected  with  A.-Sax. 
soeadan;  Gr.  (rx^Sir*  a  c^ft  piece  of  wood). 
Wed^  of  wood  placed  under  a  wheel  to 
stop  its  rolling. 

Seoter.  A  name  of  the  black  duck,  or 
Black  Diver  {Anas  nigra,  Linn.),  now  the  type 
of  the  subgenus  Oidemia,  Fleming. 

Bootte  (Gr.).  In  Architecture,  the  name  of 
a  hollow  moulding,  chiefly  used  between  the 
tori  in  the  bases  of  colunms.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  shadow  fbrmed  by  it,  which 
seems  to  envelop  it  in  darkness. 

Bootists.  An  old  scholastic  sect,  followers 
of  Duns  Scotus,  *the  subtle  doctor,'  one  of 
the  leading  champions  of  Realism  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  held  that  the  universal 
existed  not  in  posse  only,  but  in  aetu;  not 
depending  in  anywise  on  the  conditions  of 
the  understanding,  but  presented  to  it  as  an 
outward  reality.  In  this  respect  his  realism 
differs  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  Thomas 
Aquinas.     [ScHOXAsnc  FW.osopht.1 

Bootodlnia  (Gr.  from  cxSroSf  darkness,  and 
8(n|,  a  whirling).  Giddiness  with  imperfect 
vision.  A  symptom  occasionally  observed  in 
dyspepsia,  especially  in  that  of  gouty  persons. 

BoourlBv  llropa.  The  essential  oils  of 
lemon  and  of  bergamotte  are  sold  under  this 
name,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  grease  stains 
from  silk  dresses.  They  are  generally  adulte- 
rated with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Bereeds  (etym.  uncertain).  In  Architec- 
ture, wooden  rules  for  running  mouldings. 
Also  the  extreme  guides  on  the  margins  of 
walls  and  ceilings  for  floating  to,  by  the  aid 
of  the  rules.  They  are  always  necessary  for 
running  a  cornice  when  the  ceiling  is  not 
floated* 
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(Fr.  dcran).  In  Architectore,  a 
partition  niniallj  wrought  with  rich  tracery. 
Such  partitions  were  commonly  erected  m 
churches  as  supports  of  the  rood-loft  [Bood], 
and  to  rail  off  altars,  chapels,  and  tombs  from 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

Borew  (Dutch  schroef,  Ger.  schranbe).  In 
Mechanics,  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers, 
consisting  of  a  spiral  ridge  or  groove,  winding 
round  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  cut  every  line 
on  the  surface  parallel  to  the  axis  at  the 
same  angle.  The  screw  may  be  formed  either 
on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  cylinder;  in 
the  former  case,  it  is  called  the  exterior  or 
male  screw;  in  the  latter,  the  interior  or 
female  screw.  The  action  of  the  screw  re- 
sembles that  of  the  wedge,  or  inclined  plane ; 
but  as  the  cylinder  has  always  a  handle  at- 
tached to  it,  the  screw  is  in  reality  a  com- 
|)Ound  of  the  inclined  plane  and  lever;  and 
if  the  direction  of  the  power  be  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  <^linder,  and  perpendicular 
to  its  radius,  eqmlibrium  is  produced  when 
the  power  is  to  the  resistance  or  pressure 
as  the  interval  between  the  adjacent  threads 
is  to  the  circumference  described  by  the  point 
to  which  the  power  is  applied.  Hence  the 
mechanical  advantage  afibraed  by  the  screw 
is  proportional  lointly  to  the  fineness  of  the 
threads  and  the  length  of  the  lever  or  handle.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  by  diminishing 
the  distance  between  the  threads,  we  diminish 
also  the  strength  of  the  screw;  and  hence 
there  is  obviously  a  limit  to  the  increase  of 
power.  But  the  action  is  greatlv  increased  by 
means  of  the  contrivance  called  a  differential 
ecreWf  or,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
Hunter^B  screw,  which  consists  in  the  combina- 
tion of  two  screws  of  unequal  fineness  of  thread, 
one  of  which  unwinds  while  the  other  winds, 
and  the  effective  progression  at  each  revolution 
is  only  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  pitches  of 
the  two  screws,  which  may  be  made  as  small 
as  we  please,  and  consequently  the  screw  may 
be  made  as  powerful  as  we  please,  sinccf  the 
power  is  always  corresponding  to  the  slowness, 
in  Hunter*s  screw  we  obtain  the  power  due  to 
a  very  fine  pitch  without  its  weakness. 

^  The  endless  screw  consists  of  a  screw  com- 
bined with  a  wheel  and  axle  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  threads  of  the  screw  work  into  the 
teeth  fixed  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel. 
Suppose  the  power  applied  to  the  handle  of 
the  screw,  and  the  weight  attached  to  the 
axle  of  the  wheel,  then  there  will  be  equilibrium 
when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  distance 
between  the  threads  multipued  by  the  radius 
of  the  axle  is  to  the  circumference  described  by 
thepower  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

The  water  screw,  or  screw  of  Archimedes, 
is  formed  by  winding  a  tube  or  channel  round 
a  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  screw.  If  the 
madiine,  thus  constructed,  be  placed  obliquely, 
so  as  to  make  with  the  verticu  an  angle  equal 
to  that  which  the  spiral  makes  with  the  lines 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  there 
will  be  in  each  convolution  of  the  spiral  a 
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part  parallel  to  the  horison.  If  any  bodj, 
then,  be  placed  within  the  spiral  at  this  part, 
it  win  remain  at  rest;  and  if  the  screw  be 
turned  the  body  will  ascend,  because  the  part 
of  the  screw  behind  it  becomes  more  inclined 
than  the  part  before  it,  and  it  is  consequently 
urged  forward.  This  simple  but  ingenioos 
contrivance  is  usually  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water  to  a  small  height,  but  it 
may  be  employed  to  raise  any  substance  that 
can  pass  within  the  tube. 

The  micrometer  screw  is  a  contrivance  adapted 
to  astronomical  or  optical  instruments,  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  angles  with  great 
exactness.  The  very  great  space  through 
whidi  the  lever  of  tiie  scrow  passes  in  com- 
parison of  that  which  is  described  by  the 
(^linder  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  renders 
the  scrow  of  immense  use  in  subdividing  space 
into  minute  parts. 

As  a  mechanical  power,  the  scrow  has  in- 
numerable applications;  but  it  is  employed 
with  most  convenience  in  cases  in  which  s  rery 
great  pressuro  is  required  to  be  exerted  within 
a  small  space,  and  without  intermission.  A 
common  purpose  to  which  the  scrow  is  applied 
is  that  of  connecting  pieces  of  wood  or  metal 
together  either  in  Uie  form  of  screw  nails  or 
in  that  of  bolts  and  nuts.  In  both  cases  the 
friction  of  the  thread  of  the  screw  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  screw  from  unwinding 
when  forcibly  tightened  up^  and  the  screw 
is  of  invaluable  use  in  the  arts  for  attaching 
objects  firmly  together.  If  there  be  much 
jar  or  vibration  in  the  objects  thus  connected, 
the  screws  will  be  liable  to  work  loose; 
and  in  the  screws  used  to  attach  the  floats  of 
paddle-wheels  to  the  arms,  and  in  tbe  varioas 
attachments  of  locomotives,  the  nuts  are  liable 
to  shake  loose.  In  some  eases  a  second  nut, 
called  a  jam  nut,  is  introduc«l  above  the 
common  nut  to  pr'>vent  unwinding,  and  this  is 
usually  done  in  the  bolts  of  p«^dle  wheels; 
but  beisides  this,  the  thread  should  be  slightly 
nicked  with  a  chisel  to  prevent  the  nut  from 
working  back.  In  locomotives  split  pint, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  introdojced  running 
through  holes  in  the  point  of  the  bolts;  and 
these  pins,  after  being  pushed  through  the 
holes  provided  for  their  reception,  expand  side- 
ways, and  cannot  fall  out,  while  their  presence 
prevents  the  nuts  from  unscrewing  without 
clipping  them  off. 

Borew  7aok«  An  instnunent  employed 
for  lifting  heavy  weights  and  oonaiBtiiig  essen- 
tially of  a  screw  so  disposed  as  to  enable  the 
pressure  it  exerts  to  be  oonvenientiv  apptied. 
A  similar  instrument,  caUed  a  dumb  crafi,  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  a  screw  jack  into 
which  wheels  and  pinions  are  introduced  which 
protrude  a  ram  by  means  either  of  a  rack  or 
screw ;  and  by  the  point  of  this  zam  the  pressure 
is  conununicated. 

Boreir  Vine.  The  common  name  for  the 
species  of  Pandanus,    [Pakdakacba.] 

Serew  Vropeller.  An  instrument  for  the 
propulsion  of  vessels,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
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twisted  bbdes,  file  the  Tanes  of  a  vindmill,  set 

00  an  uia  mnniiig  parallel  with  the  keel,  and 

revolTiiig  beneath  the  water  at  the  stem.    The 

tcrev  pn^ller  ia  driven  bj  a  steam  engine 

siuuuA  within  the  veaael,  and  by  its  reyolution 

m  the  water  it  cairies  the  vessel  forward, 

as  a  eoA-acxew  is  drawn  forward  when  pene- 

tnting  a  cork,  at  a  bolt  when  turned  ronnd 

in  a  stationaiy  not    The  water  in  which  the 

TMeel  floats  forms  the  nut  of  the  screw  pro- 

peUfl-;  and  thns  when  the  propeller  is  turned 

i«md,  the  vessel  is  screwed  on.    To  enable 

the  water  to  act  as  the  nut  of  the  screw,  the 

thread  tnced  in  the  water  requires  to  be  very 

much  deeper  than  if  it  were  traced  in  metal  or 

wood,  ana  the  pressing  surface  of  the  screw 

njB^  be  laige^   to  prevent  the  thread  from 

being  atripped  or  broken  by  the  reacting  force. 

Aocordiogly,  screw  propellers  are  made  with  a 

small  eeotnl  body  and  deep  thread ;  they  are 

also  made  as  la^rge  in  diameter  as  possible, 

nacfaing,  usually,  from  the  keel  to  near  the 

mfaoe  of  the  water.    In  the  length  of  the 

MTCW  only  a  very  short  piece,  nsually  about 

one  sixth  of  a  convolution,  is  employed. 

BiOartfof  the  Screw  Prt^er,— The  screw 
propeller  is  probably  as  old  as  the  windmill ; 
and  a  windmill  of  the  construction  now  usually 
employed  is  represented  in  the  77th  proposi- 
tion of  Hero's  Spiritalia,  a  work  written 
130y«us  before  the  Christian  era.  In  China 
X3VW  propellers  are  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed from  a  very  early  date  as  an  arrange- 
ment for  sculling  vessels;  and  in  fact  a  screw 
u  a  eontinuous  sculling  machine,  in  which  the 
neceasity  of  reciprocating  motion  is  superseded 
hj  giving  a  complete  revolution  to  the  pro- 
P^Iiing  blade.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  ac- 
«Huit  of  his  voyage  to  Loo  Choo,  states  that 
the  Coreans  scull  their  ships  instead  of 
rowing  them ;  and,  from  what  he  saw  of  the 
opeiation,  be  is  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  that  mode  of  propulsion.  The  galleys  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  also  propelled  by  an 
Ktion  of  the  oars  more  nearly  resembling 
^ling  than  rowing  as  was  first  pointed  out 
ty  Robert  Hooke  in  1684;  and  Hooke  also 
atowed  that  this  mode  of  action  would  be  ex- 
wdingly  efficient.  In  a  work  entitled  Pkilo- 
»P^ical  Coliecikms,  printed  for  Richard  Chis- 
vcll,  printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  1681,  there  is 
«  paper  by  Hooke  on  Horizontal  Windmills, 
cpntaioing  various  sugsestions  of  great  origina- 
lity and  importance.  Hooke  says  that  he  does 
Mt  oomider  horizontal  windmills  to  be  as 
ffioent  as  vertical  windmiUs :  but  if  they  are 
«  any  case  employed,  it  will  be  advisable,  he 
MTV.  ro  make  them  on  a  certain  construction, 
frf  which  be  gives  a  representation,  and  which 
i»  almost^  identical  in  its  main  features  with 
^h^  most  impioved  species  of  feathering  paddle 
vhef-lnov  employea  in  steam  ships.  Hooke 
*^,  that  wheals  of  this  kind  may  be  set  to 
»(#l  adfintageottBlv  as  water  wheels  in  a  river 
vhex«  BO  dam  can  be  made,  as  may  also  the 
naiMNi  vertical  iriodmill  with  twisted  arms. 
^^  ^his  enaoTf  suggestion  we  have  the  germ 
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both  of  the  screw  propeller  and  the  feathering 
paddle  wheel.  Robertson  Buchanian  admits 
having  taken  the  idea  of  his  feathering  wheel 
£rom  the  mechanism  of  orreries  which  was  in- 
vented by  Hooke ;  and  the  same  considerations 
which  make  the  screw  and  feathering  wheel 
eligible  instruments  when  driven  by  the  water 
equally  hold  when  the  water  is  driven  by  them. 

On  October  14,  1683,  Hooke  showed  to  • 
the  Royal  Society  an  instrument  which  he  had 
invented  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
wind.  It  consisted  of  i'our  vanes,  like  the  vanes 
of  a  windmill,  set  upon  an  axis,  the  vanes 
being  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  set  at 
any  angle  that  was  desired.  On  November  28, 
in  the  same  year,  Hooke  showed  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  instrument  which  he  had  shown 
to  some  of  the  members  twenty  years  before, 
for  measuring  the  way  of  a  ship  through  the 
water.  The  prime  mover  of  this  instrument 
was  a  screw  turned  by  the  welter,  and  the 
instrument  not  merely  took  cognisance  of 
the  progress  of  the  vessel  through  the  water, 
but  also  of  the  lee  way.  The  plan  of  making 
gearing  in  steps,  as  is  now  usually  done  in  such 
screw  vessels  as  make  use  of  gearing,  is  also  an 
invention  of  Hooke's.  Wheels  made  upon 
this  principle  are  divided  in  the  direction  of 
their  breadth  into  a  number  of  parallel  wheels 
which  are  set  a  little  in  advance  of  one  another, 
so  that  the  teeth  of  each  do  not  come  in  the 
same  line.  The  benefit  of  this  practice  is  that 
the  teeth,  tt^ough  necessarily  very  thick  to  give 
adequate  stren^,  work  as  smoothly  as  if  &ey 
were  thin  and  small,  or  as  if  the  space  between 
the  teeth  were  only  a  fractional  part  of  its 
actual  amount. 

In  the  BcctieU  de  Machines  approuvUs  par 
FAcadimie,  depvis  1727  jumu*au  1731,  there  is 
a  machine  described,  whicn  was  invented  by 
M.  du  Quet,  for  dragging  up  barges  against  a 
current  in  a  river  by  the  aid  of  a  screw  driven 
by  the  water ;  and  by  the  screw  thus  driven  a 
rope,  dragging  the  barges,  is  to  be  wound  up. 
This  screw,  which  is  a  helical  blade  wound 
upon  an  axis,  is  only  partially  immerged  in  the 
water,  and  it  would  be  a  much  less  effectual 
instrument  than  the  screw  of  a  windmill  form 
previously  recommended  by  Hooke.  In  Bou- 
guer's  Traits  du  Navire^  published  in  Paris  in 
1746,  an  arrangement  of  revolving  oars,  re- 
sembling the  vanes  of  a  windmill,  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  proposed  for  the  propulsion 
of  vessels;  but  this  expedient,  it  is  stated, 
had  not  been  found  to  possess  sufficient  force. 
In  1752,  Daniel  Bernoulli  obtained  the  prize 
offered  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  best  project  for  impelling  vessels  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  wind.  Bemomli's  apparatus 
consisted  of  an  iron  axle  14  feet  long  and 
two  inches  thick,  set  upon  each  side  of  the 
vessel  beneath  the  water.  iBach  axle  was  to 
carry  eight  wheels,  six  feet  diameter,  set  at 
equal  distances  from  one  another,  and  each 
wheel  was  to  have  eight  arms  or  spokes,  to  the 
extremity  of  each  of  which  a  sheetMron  plane 
16  inches  square,  and  inclined  so  as  to  form  an 
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angle  of  60^  with  the  axle  or  keel  of  the  Tessel, 
was  to  be  affixed.  Bernoulli's  plan  appears  to 
have  been  oontriyed  to  meet  Bougaer's  objec- 
tion, and  it  would  probably  answer  for  towing, 
but  the  revolution  of  such  a  large  number  of 
wheels  in  the  water  would  in  all  cases  of  con- 
siderable speed  occasion  a  serious  loss  of  power 
from  friction  and  other  analogous  causes. 

In  Emerson's  Principles  of  MeohanicSf  pub- 
lished in  1754,  we  haTe  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  constructing  screws  with  an  expanding 
or  increasing  pitch.  Emerson  describes  an 
arrangement  of  screw  set  vertically  in  a  well  or 
statiouary  cylinder,  as  an  instrument  for  render- 
ing available  a  fall  of  water  in  giving  motion 
to  mills.  The  water  is  admitted  at  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  and  escapes  at  its  base,  and  in  its 
descent  it  turns  round  the  screw  by  which  the 
cylinder  is  filled  u^.  Emerson  explains,  that 
at  the  top  of  the  cylmder  the  blade  of  the  screw 
must  have  very  little  inclination  with  the  axis, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  the  blade  of 
the  screw  must  have  a  considerable  inclination 
with  the  axis.  Blades  set  in  a  conical  pit  or 
vessel,  and  driven  round  by  the  gravity  of  water, 
have  long  been  in  use  in  France,  under  the  name 
of  Dana'ides,  or  roues  a  poires;  and  in  some 
<^es  the  blades  were  merely  plane  surfaces 
suitably  inclined,  while  in  other  cases  they  were 
spiral  or  screw-formed.  Instruments  of  this 
kind  are  described  by  Belidor  in  his  Architecture 
Hydravlique, 

In  1768,  a  work  on  the  Archimedean  screw 
was  published  at  Paris  by  M.  Paucton ;  and 
it  is  suggested  that  a  pt^ophore,  composed  of 
the  circumvolution  of  the  thread  of  a  screw 
round  a  cylinder,  should  be  placed  on  each  side 
of  a  vessel  to  propel  her  through  the  water,  or 
one  only  may  be  used  at  the  fore  part.  These 
screws,  it  is  stated,  may  be  either  wholly  or 
partially  immersed.  In  1776,  a  submarine 
vessel  was  invented  by  D.  Bushnell,  an 
American,  which  was  to  be  raised  upward  or 
sunk  downward  in  the  water  by  means  of  an 
inclined  blade  or  oar  affixed  to  the  top  and 
operating  in  the  manner  of  a  screw,  and  forced 
forward  or  backward  in  the  water  by  another 
similar  blade  affixed  to  the  bow.  This  vessel 
was  to  carry  a  powder  magazine,  which  was 
to  be  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  an  enem/s 
ship  to  blow  her  up.  It  was  the  original  of 
Fulton's  torpedo. 

.  In  1784,  Joseph  Bramah,  of  London,  engineer, 
obtained  a  patent  for  propelling  vessels  by 
means  of  a  wheel  with  inclined  fans  or  wings, 
similar  to  the  fly  of  a  smoke-jack  or  the  vertical 
sails  of  a  windmilL  This  wheel  was  to  be  fixed 
to  an  axis  passing  out  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel, 
and  was  to  revolve  beneath  the  water  with  a 
stuffing  box  or  proper  packing  surrounding  the 
shaft,  where  it  pierces  the  vessel,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  entering.  In  1794,  William 
L3rttleton,  a  merchant  of  London,  obtained  a 
patent  for  an  instrument  which  he  called  an 
'aquatic  propeller,'  and  which  consisted  of  a 
single  convolution  of  a  three  threaded  screw. 
The  thread  of  a  screw  is  the  projecting  part  of 
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it,  and  a  screw  may  have  one^  two,  three,  or 
any  other  number  of  threads.  A  string  wound 
round  a  cylinder  represents  the  thread  of  ascrew; 
and  if  one  string  only  be  wound  round  it,  the 
screw  will  be  a  screw  of  one  thread ;  if  two 
strings  be  wound  round  it,  so  as  equally  to 
divide  the  space,  the  screw  will  be  a  screw  of 
two  threads ;  and  so  of  any  number.  If,  instead 
of  a  string,  a  thin  ribbon  of  iron  be  wound 
edgeways  round  the  cylinder,  and  be  soldered 
thereto,  then  a  slice  cut  off  the  end  of  this  screw 
will  have  two  projecting  arms  or  portions  of 
this  ribbon,  if  the  screw  be  one  of  two  threads; 
three  projecting  arms,  if  of  three  threads ;  ind 
so  of  any  other  number.  In  any  screw  pro- 
peller, therefore,  the  number  of  threads  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  arms.  The  pitch  of  the 
screw  is  the  distance  from  one  thread  of  the 
screw  to  the  next  thread  measured  on  the  axis, 
supposing  the  screw  to  be  continued  through  a 
whole  convolution.  A  spiral  stair  is  viitnally 
a  screw ;  and  the  pitch  is  the  vertical  distance 
from  any  one  step  of  the  stair  to.  the  step  im- 
mediately overhead. 

In  1 799,  EdwardShorter,  of  London,  mechanic, 
obtained  a  patent  for  propelling  vessels,  and 
among  the  expedients  which  he  employed  is 
one  termed  a  'perpetual  sculling  machine,'  con- 
sisting of  a  screw  immerged  in  the  water  at  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.    The  shaft,  which  gives 
motion  to  the  screw,  passes  through  the  stem 
of  the  vessel  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  one  of  Hooke's 
universal  joints,  from  whence  a  pole  extends 
obliquely  into  the  water  with  the  screw  attached 
to  its  extremity.    The  end  of  the  pole  is  pre- 
vented from  sinking  too  deeply  in  the  water  by 
a  buoy  which  supports  it  at  the  proper  elevation, 
and  guy  ropes  are  applied,  by  means  of  which 
the  pole  and  screw  may  be  moved  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  so  that  the  vessel  mjiy  be 
steered,  or  assisted  in  her  steerage,  thereby. 
Between  1800  and  1836  various  arrangements 
of  screw  propellers  were  proposed  by  Dallery, 
Stevens,  O'Reilly,  James,  Trevithick,  Boswell, 
Millington,  Scott,  Whytock,  Delisle,  Bonidon, 
Dollman,  Perkins,  Brown,  Tredgold,  Maceroni, 
Cummerow,  Smith,   Church,   Oapley,    Orinel, 
Peltier,  Salichon,  Poole,  Woodcroft,  Sauvage, 
Emerson,  Burke,  Theal,  SmitJi,  and  ]^tzpatrick« 
The  forms  of  these  screws  are  very  various,  but 
in  most  cases  they  consist  of  heli(»l  blades,  like 
the  vanes  of  a  vrindmill,  revolving  beneath  the 
water  at  the  stem,  or  of  a  helical  feather  coiled 
round  an  axis,  in  the  manner  of  an  Archimedean 
screw.     In  some  cases  the  pitch  of  the  screw  is 
intended  to  be  uniform,  and  in  other  cases  in- 
creasing, the  uniform  pitch  being  a  straight  line 
wound  upon  a  cylinder,  and  the  increasixig  pitch 
being  a  curved  line  wound  upon  a  cylinder,  or 
a  straight  line  wound  upon  a  cone  or  spire. 
Bourdon,  in  1824,  formed  his  screw  -with  an 
increasing  pitch,  and  placed  it  in  the  dead  wood 
of  the  vessel.    Tredgold,  in  his  work  upon  the 
St«am  Engine,  published  in  1827,  recommeiMied 
that  screws  should  be  made  with  an  increasing 
pitch,    Peltier,  in  1830,  proposed  to  xnaike  hi^ 
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screw  with  an  mereMiDg  ^itch,  and  Woodcroft 
proposed  the  same  thing  in  1832.  Marestier, 
ia  1824,  in  a  work  published  by  direction  of 
the  French  govemmrait,  giving  an  account  of 
steam  nayigation  in  America,  described  Tarioua 
arraDgemeuts  of  screw  propellers  which  had 
been  tried  in  that  country,  but  none  of  those 
expedients  had  come  into  practical  operation. 
L}Uleton  in  1794,  Shorter  in  1802,  Stevens  in 
1804,  Boordon  in  1824,  and  several  others  at 
different  times,  had  practically  tried  the  effect 
of  propelling  vessels  by  means  of  a  screw.  But 
these  expenmenta  led  to  no  useful  result,  and 
in  1836  there  was  no  vessel  propelled  by  a  screw 
in  existence.  In  that  year  patents  for  pro- 
pelling TesseLi  by  a  screw  were  taken  out  by 
F.  P.  Smith  and  Captain  John  Ericsson  ;  ana 
to  these  two  persons  the  successful  introduction 
of  the  serew  as  a  propeller  must  be  attributed. 
Ericsson,  not  meeting  in  this  country  with 
the  encouragement  that  he  expected,  went  to 
America,  where  he  aoon  after  constructed  the 
war  steamer  Princeton,  and  in  1862  he  designed 
the  Monitor  class  of  screw  turret  vessels.  Smith , 
ss  soon  as  his  early  trials  had  demonstrated  the 
efficacy  of  the  screw  as  a  propeller,  built  the 
Archimedes,  and  aoon  afterwards  his  propeller 
viis  applied  to  the  war  steamer  Battler.  It 
has  subsequently  l>een  applied  to  most  of  the 
sea  going  steamers,  whether  constructed  for 
purposes  of  war  or  of  commerce  in  this  and 
other  countries,  and  is  now  the  species  of  pro- 
peller m  general  use,  although  paddles  are  still 
used  for  river  vessels  and  luso  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mails  which  require  to  be 
earned  in  all  weathers  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

It  would  sweU  these  renLarks  beyond  the 
Hmits  to  which  they  must  be  restricted,  to 
aUempt  any  enumeration  of  the  various  modi- 
fications in  the  form  of  the  screw,  and  in  the  mode 
of  its  application,  which  have  been  made  or 
proposea  since  its  practical  introduction  as  an 
araikble  propeller.  In  this  country  vessels  are, 
for  the  most  part,  fitted  with  screws  of  a  uniform 
pitch  fbrmea  with  either  two  or  three  arms,  but 
somethnes  with  four  arms.  Griffith's  screw 
with  shovel-formed  blades  and  a  central  ball 
is  much  used  in  the  navy,  where  a  form  of 
screw  with  four  blades,  of  which  the  leading 
half  of  each  blade  has  a  less  pitch  than  the 
following  half^  has  also  been  in  some  cases  em- 
ployed; buthajB  been  discarded.  Mangin's  screw, 
which  consists  substantially  of  two  double- 
bladed  screws  with  very  narrow  blades  set 
uamediately  behind  one  another  on  the  screw 
shafts  has  also  been  employed  in  some  cases 
vith  good  results,  the  space  between  the 
icrewB  allowing  the  water  to  pass ;  and  as  the 
Golmnn  of  water  in  which  the  screw  revolves  is 
1ms  put  into  rotation,  there  is  less  shake  at  the 
■tern. 

In  Smith's  earlier  experiments  upon  the  screw 
propeller  he  employed  a  single-threaded  screw 
of  two  convolutions,  such  as  that  represented 
in  fig.  1.  During  one  of  his  trials,  however, 
the  screw  having  come  in  contact  with  some 
object  in  the  water,  about  half  of  it  was  broken 
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away,  and  the  vessel  was  found  in  consequence 
to  realise  a  higher  speed  than  before.  The 
Archimedes  was  originally  fitted  with  a  single- 
threaded  screw  of  one  convolution,  such  as  that 
represented  in  fig.  2. ;  and  it  was  with  a  screw 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


of  Uus  kind  that  the  efficiency  of  the  screw  as 
a  propeller  was  originally  demonstrated.  She 
was  subsequently  fitted  with  pig.  8. 

a  double-threaded  screw  of 
half    a    convolution,   which 
gave    the    same  amount  of 
propelling   surface,   and  di- 
minished the  uneasy  motion 
at  the  stem.    This  screw  is 
represented  in  fig.  3.    The 
Battler  was  fitted  with  a  screw  of  this  kind, 
but  its  length  was  subsequently  reduced  to  one- 
sixth  of  a  convolution,  which  made      pig.  4. 
its  length  just  one-third  of  its  original 
length,  and  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained with  this  proportion.     This 
amended  screw  of  the  Battler  is 
shown  in  perspective  in  fig.  4. 

Ericsson,  in  his  original  form  of 
propeller,  employed  two  wheels 
armed  with  helical  blades  and  re- 
volving in  opposite  directions.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  neutralise 
any  tendency  which  one  wheel  might  have  to 
Flg.S. 


turn  the  vessel  from  her  appointed  course.    The 
second  wheel  however  was  soon  discarded,  as 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7, 


it  was  found  that  it  was  not  required.    Fig.  5 
represents  Ericsson's  original  arrangement  of 
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Fig.  8. 


the  screw  propeller,  and  fig.  6  is  the  propeller 
of  the  Piinceton,  which  was  subsequently  super- 
seded by  a  four-bladed  screw  of  the  form  shown 
in  fig.  7. 

Description  of  the  mode  qf  applying  the  Screw 
Propeller. — In  the  most  approved  method  of  | 
iatroducins  the  screw  propeller  into  a  yessel,  | 
the  screw  is  set  in  a  hole  or  opening  in  the  dead  j 
wood  behind  the  stem  post,  and  before  the 
rudder  post.  It  is  sometimes  hung  upon  a ' 
short  shaft,  w^ich  is  carried  by  a  metal  frame  I 
with  a  rack  on  each  side,  and  in  these  racks 
endless  screws  work,  which,  being  put  into 
revolution,  raise  the  frame,  lifting  t£e  propeller 
out  of  the  water,  so  as  to  enable  the  screw  to 
be  repaired  if  required,  or  a  new  one  to  be  intro- 
duced without  putting  the  vessel  into  dock. 
Before,  however,  the  frame  can  be  raised,  the 
shaft,  which,  passing  through  the  ship,  commu- 
nicates with  the  engine,  has  to  be  pulled  on  end, 
80  as  to  disengage  it  from  the  boss  of  the  short 
shaft,  which  supports  the  screw.  A  vacant 
space  is  left  between  the  end  of  the  shaft  which 
communicates  with  the  engine,  and  the  end  of 
the  shaft  which  communicates  with  the  screw, 
60  as  to  enable  the  shaft  communicating  with 
the  screw  to  be  drawn  on  end  without  dis- 
turbing the  other  shaft ;  and  a  short  pipe  fixed 
to  the  one  shaft,  but  sliding  on  the  other,  is 
so  applied  that,  notwithstanding  the  end  play, 
the  force  of  torsion  will  be  communicated  from 
the  one  shaft  to  the  other.  Figs.  8  and  9  re- 
present the  screw  propeller 
and  the  apparatus  for  raising 
it  out  of  the  water,  as  applied 
in  H.M.  steam  frigate  Ajaz. 
By  a  reference  to  these  figures, 
the  configuration  of  the  screw 
usually  employed  for  the  service 
of  the  navy,  and  the  mode  of 
raising  it  out  of  the  water,  will 
be  readily  imderstood.  A  catch 
represented  as  engaging  the 
centre  of  the  screw  is  put  down 
only  when  the  screw  requires  to 
be  raised  out  of  the  water,  and 
its  use  is  to  retain  the  blades  in 
a  vertical  position  during  that 
operation. 

This  method,  however,  of  con- 
structing the  screw  connections 
so  that  the  screw  might  be  raised 
out  of  the  water  when  the  vessel  was  under 
sail  alone,  though  at  one  time  widely  adopted 
in  the  navy,  never  found  much 
favour  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  latterly  in  the  navy  also  it 
has  been  discarded.  The  method  de- 
scribed of  raising  the  screw  was  avail- 
able only  when  the  screw  was  formed 
with  two  blades,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  foimd 
advisable  to  keep  the  screw  in  water  at  all 
times,  but  to  let  little  steam  into  the  engines 
when  the  wind /is  fair,  thus  economising  the 
coal  nearly  as  much  as  if  the  screw  were  to  be 
Misused  altogether  during  those  periods. 

The  screw  shaft,  at  the  point  where  it  passes 
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through  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  is  kept  tight  by 
means  of  a  stuffing  box,  consisting  of  a  long 
pipe  fitted  tightly  into  the  hull  of  the  vessel. 
Through  this  pipe  the  screw  shaft  passes,  and 
the  space  between  the  shaft  and  the  pipe  is  kept 
tight  by  means  of  a  plaited  rope  of  soft  hemp 
forced  tightly  into  a  recess  provided  for  the 
purpose  by  means  of  screws.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  shaft  should  fit  so  accurately 
into  this  pipe  as  to  be  exempt  from  all  side 
play,  which,  if  it  exists,  will  have  the  effect  of 
communicating  a  disagreeable  motion  to  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.  In  wooden  vessels  the  pipe 
should  be  made  of  brass ;  and  it  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  cover  with  brass  that  part  of 
the  shaft  that  revolves  within  the  pipe,  so  as  to 
obviate  corrosion  from  the  sea-water  and  also 
to  enable  strips  of  lignum  vitse  to  be  introduced 
to  constitute  a  bearing  for  the  shaft.  Wooden 
bearings  or  bushes  are  found  to  be  better  than 
metal  ones  in  the  case  of  all  shafts  or  bearings 
working  in  water.  But  the  metallic  surface  in 
contact  with  the  wood  should  be  brass  and  not 
iron  when  salt  water  is  the  lubricant,  else  the 
iron  will  be  roughened  by  corrosion ,  and  will 
then  rasp  the  wood  rapidly  away.  In  all  cases 
the  extremity  of  the  vessel  in  advance  of  the 
screw  should  be  brought  to  as  fine  a  line  as 
possible,  and  the  hole  in  the  dead  wood  in 
which  the  screw  revolves  should  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  screw  itself.  The  screw  in  its 
revolution  carries  with  it  a  coating  of  water, 
and  if  this  coating  be  partially  stripped  off  at 
every  revolution  trom  the  too  near  proximity 
of  the  stem  part  of  the  vessel,  a  shodc  will  l^ 
communicated  at  every  revolution,  from  the 
impact  of  the  water  against  the  side  of  the 
dead  wood,  and  a  part  of  the  engine  power  will 
be  also  dissipated  without  effect 

Modes  of  receiving  the  Thrust  of  the  Sorew. — 
As  the  screw  by  its  revolution  is  forced  forward 
in  the  water,  carrying  the  vessel  with  it,  the 
screw  shaft,  it  is  dear,  must  have  to  sustain  a 
forward  thrust,  and  it  is  this  thrust,  in  fact, 
which  propels  the  vesseL    The  severity  of  ^s 
forward  thrust,  combined  with  the  velocity  of 
rotation  which  the  screw  shaft   must  main- 
tain, was  the  occasion,  in  the  earlier   screw 
vessels,  of  considerable  inconvenience,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  friction  produced ;  and  several 
cases  have  occurred  where  the  end  of  tlie  ahaft 
became  white  hot,  and  actually  welded  itself  to 
the  steel  plate  against  which  it  pressed,  although 
a  stream  of  water  was  all  the  while  running  upon 
the  surfaces  in  contact.    Various  expedients 
have  since  that  time  been  proposed  for  receiving 
the  thrust,  of  which  one  was  to  let  the  end  of 
the  shaft  enter,  in  the  manner  of  a  piston,  a 
tight  cylinder  of  oil,  so  that  it  would  be  against 
a  liquid  only  that  the  end  of  the  shaft  would 
press.    Another  expedient  was  to  place  a  large 
collar  upon  the  shaft,  which  would  press  against 
a  number  of  balls  or  small  rollers  resembling 
t^p  rollers  of  a  swivelling  bridge.    Neither  c^ 
these  plans,  however,  has  come  into  practical 
use;  but  one  of  two  other  modes  is  now  gene- 
rally followed.    Either  the  thrust  is  recc^ived 
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upon  a  numbeT  of  dollars,  vhich  are  recessed  > 
into  a  suitable  bearing,  or  it  is  received  upon  a 
series  of  discs  applied  to  the  end  of  the  shaft, 
and  resting  in  a  cistern  of  oil, 
as    represented  in  fig.   10. 
The  cistern  is  nsnally  cast 
npon  the  base  plate  or  some 
other    solid    port    of    the 
en^e,  and  its  end  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  bear  the 
thrrat  of  the   screw.     Interposed,    however, 
betveen  the  end  of  the  cistern  and  the  end  of 
tbe  shaft  are  two,  three,  or  more  discs  of 
metal,  usually  abont  two  inches  thick,  and  of 
the  same  dimeter  as  the  shaft  itself    A  bolt 
passes  through  their  centres  to  keep  them  in 
a  line,  bat  they  are  each  free  to  revolve  upon 
this  bolt;  and  where  the  shaft  passes  out  of  the 
astern  a  collar  of  leather  is  applied,  to  prevent 
the  oil  from  escaping.    It  will  be  obvious  from 
such  an  arrangement  that  if  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  where  it  presses  upon  the  discs,  begins  to 
heat  ^m  undue  friction,  it  will  revolve  with 
somewhat  more  difSculty,  and  will  consequently 
carry  the  first  disc  round  with  it    The  rubbing 
m&ees,  therefore,  are  no  longer  the  end  of  the 
shaft  and  the  first  disc,  but  Uie  first  disc  and 
the  second  dise.     In  fact,  the  rubbing  surface, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  one  disc,  is  dis- 
tribiited  over  severaL    Those  surfaces,  which 
begin  to  heat,  and  consequently  to  stick,  will 
cease  to  rub,  and  thus  they  wiU  speedily  be- 
come oool  afi;ain,  and  tl^eir  efficiency  will  be 
soon  restored.    The  more  usual  mode  of  re- 
ceivii^the  thrust  of  the  screw,  however,  is  by  a 
collar  bearing  the  collars  bemg  turned  out  of 
the  solid  shaft  and  the  endrdin^  bearing  being 
geoenlly  of  brass,  but  sometimes  of  wood. 
Bearing  surfkoea  of  wood  for  receiving  the 
throst  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Gray,  engineer  of  the  steamer  Himalaya.    The 
brass  bearing  of  the  collars  being  very  much 
von,  Mr.  Gray  introduced  rings  of  lignum 
Tits  between  the  collars  on  the  shaft  and  the 
eoUara  of  the  brass,  these  rings  having  been 
«eh  introduced  in  four  pieces  and  wbue  the 
vessel  was  at  sea. 

Beti  Proportions  of  Screw, — For  mercantile 
jniiposes  bfCrewB  witL  three  blades  are,  on  the 
vhoie,  to  he  preferred.  The  diameter  of  the 
screw  should  be  as  large  as  it  can  be  conve- 
niently got,  and  when  the  area  of  the  screw's 
disc — tlut  is,  the  area  of  the  circle  described 
bj  the  extremity  of  the  arms  of  the  screw- 
has  one  square  foot  of  area  for  every  2  J  square 
feet  in  the  area  of  the  immerged  midship 
section  of  the  vessel,  a  very  efficient  per- 
formance is  obtained.  The  pitch  of  the  «nrew 
sboold  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  screw, 
or  a  little  mofrfs  and  the  length  of  the  screw 
fore  and  aft  should  be  that  answering  to  one- 
Rzth  of  a  convolution.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
a  screw  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  the  pitch 
would  be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  the 
length  of  the  screw  measured  along  the  axis 
vould  be  about  two  feet 
Sat  Forms  of  Scrsw. — Screws  are  commonly 
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made  with  a  uniform  pitch,  and  with  the  blades 
standing  at  right  angles  with  the  axis.  A 
slightly  progressive  increase  in  the  pitch, 
however,  say  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent., 
appears  to  be  advisable — i.  e.  the  pitch  of 
the  screw  at  its  leading  end  should  be  5  pot 
cent  less  than  at  its  following  end.  The  pitch 
at  the  centre  should  also  be  10  per  cent,  less 
than  the  pitch  at  the  circumference,  for  the 
centre  should  merely  screw  through  the  water 
without  seeking  to  produce  any  reacting  force,' 
which,  from  the  great  obliquity  of  the  blades 
at  the  centre,  could  not  be  done  with  advan- 
tage. Finally,  the  blades  of  the  screw  should 
be  bent  a  little  astern,  so  as  to  produce  in  the 
particles  of  water  which  they  force  backwards 
a  tendency  to  converge  to  a  point.  This  ten- 
dency will  balance  the  divergent  tendency 
produced  by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the 
screw  in  its  revolution,  and  the  two  forces, 
by  balancing  one  another,  will  cause  the  water 
to  be  projected  backwards  from  the  screw  in  a 
cvlindrical  column.  With  the  ordinary  screw 
tne  water  projected  backwards  asHumes  the 
figure  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  and  some 
portion  of  the  power  is  thus  lost. 

Griffith* 8  form  of  screw,  as  already  explained, 
is  formed  with  a  large  central  ball  and  with 
blades  narrower  at  the  point  than  near  the 
boss,  so  that  each  blade  has  a  shovel  form,  and 
this  species  of  screw  is  now  much  used.  Per- 
forated screws,  oorrugated  screws,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  screws  have  been  tested  since 
the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  appeared, 
without,  however,  the  manifestation  of  any 

Dualities  which  encouraged  their  adoption, 
n  Rigg^s  screw  the  screw  may  be  of  the  usual 
kind;  but  a  series  of  radial  blades,  like 
another  screw  having  twice  the  number  of 
blades  possessed  by  the  screw  itself,  is  fixed 
stationary  behind  the  screw  on  the  rudder 
post.  These  blades,  set  at  the  opposite  angle 
from  that  of  the  blades  of  the  screw  itself,  are 
pressed  upon  by  the  revolving  column  of  water 
which  the  screw  puts  into  rotation ;  and  this 
revolving  column,  by  pressing  obliquely  on  the 
backs  of  the  fixed  blades,  assists  in  forcing 
the  ship  forward.  The.  rudder  post  may  be 
made  to  constitute  two  of  these  fixed  blades  by 
twisting  the  portions  of  it  beneath  and  above 
the  shaft  in  opposite  directions. 

Positive  and  negative  Slip  of  the  Screw. — 
When  a  vessel  is  propelled  by  oars,  paddles,  or 
any  other  instrument  which  acts  upon  the 
water,  it  is  obvious,  that  since  the  water  is 
not  a  solid  body  which  can  resist  without 
disturbance  the  application  of  force,  there  will 
be  a  certain  amount  of  recession  in  the  water, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  water  will  be  moved  to 
a  certain  extent  backwards,  while  the  vessel 
is  forced  to  a  certain  extent  forwards.  This 
backward  movement  of  the  water  is  what  is 
termed  Slip^  and  in  its  results  it  is  analogous 
to  the  loss  of  power  and  speed  which  a  locomo* 
tive  experiences  when  the  wheels  slip  upon  the 
rails.  This  slip  exists  in  the  x»se  of  the  screw 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  paddle  or  other 
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Bpecies  of  propeller;  and  when  the  engines 
of  a  steam  vessel  are  set  in  motion  while  the 
Tessel  is  at  anchor  or  moored  in  a  river,  the 
whole  power  of  the  engines  is  wasted  in  slip, 
or  in  moving  the  water  without  moving  the 
vessel.  The  ordinary  amount  of  slip  in  paddle 
vessels  is  about  one-third  of  the  whole  distance 
travelled,  or,  in  other  words,  the  vessel  would 
go  one-third  faster  with  the  same  number  of 
revolutions  if  the  wheels  geared  into  an  iron 
rack  instead  of  gearing  into  water.  In  well- 
eonstructed  screw  vessels  the  slip  is  only  ten 
per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  vessel  would 
only  go  one-tenth  faster  with  the  same  number 
of  revolutions  if  the  screw  worked  in  an  iron 
nut  instead  of  working  in  water.  ^  Since, 
therefore,  all  the  power  expended  in  pro- 
ducing slip  is  lost,  and  since  there  is  less  slip 
with  the  screw  than  the  paddle,  there  is  an 
apparent  superiority  in  the  screw  from  this 
cause.  In  some  screw  vessels,  however,  the 
apparent  slip  is  nothing  at  all,  and  in  others 
it  is  less  than  nothing,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
vessel  is  propelled  through  the  water  by  the 
screw  alone  at  a  greater  velocity  than  if  the 
screw  worked  in  a  solid  nut  with  the  same 
number  of  revolutions.  In  the  early  histozy 
of  the  screw  propeller,  this  appare|;it  paradox 
provoked  mu(^  incredulity,  but  the  phenome- 
non is  now  imderstood,  and  is  not  difficult  of 
explanation. 

When  a  vessel  passes  through  the  water,  the 
.friction  of  the  bottom  and  tne  sides  pats  a 
column  of  water  in  motion  which  proceeds  in 
the  direction  of  the  vessel  Sea-weeds  and 
other  light  objects  adhering  to  a  vessel  have 
been  olwerved  to  stand  out  straight  from  her 
side  when  the  vessel  was  moving  through  the 
water  with  a  considerable  velocity,  thus  making 
it  clear  that  a  film  of  water  must  be  moving 
with  the  vesseL  The  vacuity  also  which  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  through  the  water  tends 
to  produce  at  the  stem  causes  a  flow  of  water 
towards  the  stem  in  order  to  fill  it  up.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  vessel,  in  passing 
through  the  water,  puts  in  motion  a  stream 
or  current  which  follows  in  her  track;  and 
that  this  is  no  hypothetical  supposition  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  boat  will  often 
follow  a  vessel  without  being  towed  by  a  rope, 
and  that  when  a  slow  steamer  gets  into  a 
swift  one's  wake  the  slow  steamer  will  not  fall 
into  the  distance,  but  will  be  towed  by  the 
current  which  the  leading  steamer  creates. 
Now,  in  a  screw  vessel  the  screw  works  in  this 
current ;  and  if  from  the  form  of  the  stem  or 
other  causes  the  current  runs  at  a  considerable 
velocity,  and  if  from  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  screw  or  otherwise  the  actual  slip  of  the 
screw  be  small,  then  it  wiU  often  follow  that 
the  slip  of  the  screw  will  ap^pear  to  be  less 
than  nothing,  or  negative,  if  the  comparison 
be  made  not  with  the  current,  but  with  the 
stationary  water  at  the  ship's  side.  The  screw 
must  at  all  times  have  slip  relatively  with  the 
water  in  loAirA  its  works ;  but  if  that  water  is 
itself  in  motion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
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vessel  should  travel  through  a  greater  distanod 
than  what  answers  to  the  pitch  and  rerolntionfl 
of  the  screw,  any  more  than  that  a  paddle  vessel 
in  descending  a  river  with  a  strong  current 
should  pass  through  a  greater  distance  than 
what  answers  to  the  diameter  and  revolationa 
of  the  wheel,  if  the  distance  travelled  \» 
measured  on  the  river  bank.  A  log  placed 
where  the  screw  revolves  will  always  show 
that  the  screw  advances  with  a  greater  velocity 
than  the  vessel  as  measured  at  that  pomt» 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  screw  passM 
through  the  current  with  a  greater  velocity 
than  the  vessel  passes  throng  the  current, 
though  of  course  Uie  speed  of  Uie  vessel  and  of 
the  current  together  may  be  greater  than  the 
speed  of  the  screw  alone. 

Further,  the  screw  acts  upon  water  moving 
inwards  towards  the  stem,  while  the  hydro- 
static and  hydraulic  heads  of  water  are  not 
the  same.  The  moving  water  will  be  higher 
than  the  stationary,  that  the  two  may  be  in 
equilibrium;  and  the  arrested  momentum  of 
the  two  converging  streams  where  they  meet 
will  raise  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  stem 
and  force  the  vessel  on  by  hydroetatie  pressure. 
The  same  action  wiU  ensue  if  the  screw  be  madic 
with  a  very  fine  pitch,  for  the  centrifiigal  force 
of  the  adhering  water  will  in  such  case  raise  i 
wave  against  we  stem ;  the  velocity  of  rotation 
of  the  screw  being  greater,  the  smaller  the 
pitch.  Fine  pitches,  blunt  stems,  the  action 
of  sails,  and  many  arms  in  the  screw,  unless 
the  pitch  be  at  the  same  time  made  very 
coarse,  all  conduce  to  the  creation  of  negative 
slip,  which  is  caused  mainlv  or  whoUy  by  the 
interference  of  the  vessel  and  not  by  the  sedon 
of  the  screw  itself.  Mr.  Bankine,  Mr.  Fronde, 
Mr.  Beed,  and  others,  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 

Elain  the  phenomena  of  negative  slip^  which, 
owever,  is  mainly  imputable  to  the  causes 
enumerated  above. 

Measure  of  the  Thrust  upon  ths  Screw  Shaft, 
and  Amount  of  Power  lost  by  Slip. — In  some 
vessels  a  dynamometer  has  been  appHed  to  the 
end  of  the  screw  shafts  and  it  has  thus  become 
possible  to  measure  accurately  the  amount  of 
forward  pressure  exerted  by  the  screw.  In  the 
Battler,  a  vessel  of  888  tons  burden,  this  pres> 
sure  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  about  four 
tons.  This  pressure,  multipHed  by  the  space 
passed  through  by  the  vessel  per  minute,  and 
divided  by  83,000,  will  manifestly  give  the 
force  in  actual  horse  power  that  is  instrumental 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel,  and  the  power 
thus  computed  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
about  half  or  two-thirds  the  power  developed 
in  the  cylinders.  It  hence  appears  that,  in 
screw  vessels  such  as  the  Battler,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  engine  power  is  wast«d 
in  slip  and  in  the  friction  or  other  resistances 
caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  screw  in  the 
water.  With  the  paddle  wheel  the  loss  frosBX 
these  causes  is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  screw 
and  paddle  consequently  produce  about  tlu) 
same  speed  by  the  application  of  the 
amount  of  power. 
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BdaiiM  ^^cmcy  of  the  Screw  and  Paddles. 
—Tq  detonnine  the  relatire  effidenqr  of  the 
BCKW  uid  paddle  as  a  propeller,  two  yessels, 
the  Rattler  and  tb^  Alecto,  were  constructed  of 
about  the  sain^  power,  200  horses,  and  of 
neuly  the  same  size  and  form;  but  the 
lUttler  was  a  screw  yessel,  and  the  Alecto 
a  paddle  ressel.  The  Battler,  it  was  found, 
had,  in  nearly  aU  cases,  somewhat  the  adyan- 
tage  in  point  of  speed,  but  the  engines  of  the 
Battler  also  exerted  somewhat  more  power. 
Sobaeqnentlj  two  other  vessels,  the  Niger  and 
Boailid^  were  constructed  of  1,072  tons,  and 
400  bone  power,  the  Niger  being  a  screw 
Teasel,  and  the  Basilisk  a  paddle  yessel,  and 
the  following  were  the  results  obtained: — ^In 
de^p  immemionB  the  screw  yessel  had  an  ad- 
flotage  of  U  per  cent,  oyer  the  paddle  yessel, 
bat  inih  medium  immersions  the  paddle  yessel 
liad  an  advantage  of  1}  per  cent,  oyer  the  screw 
▼esael,  and  in  light  immersions  the  paddle  yessel 
had  an  advantage  of  4}  per  cent,  oyer  the  screw 
▼easel  The  slip  of  the  screw  was  24  per  cent. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  screw  seems  to 
have  somewhat  the  advantage  when  the  yessel 
ia  devp,  and  the  paddle  seems  to  have  some- 
what the  advantage  when  the  yessel  is  at  a 
light  or  medium  immersion. 

Screw  Vessels  not  adapted  to  go  Head  to  Wind. 
—The  experiments  with  the  Rattler  and  Alecto 
established  one  important  fact  in  connection 
vith  screw  yessels,  viz.  that  they  are  ill  adapted 
to  advance  against  a  head  wind.  For,  although 
both  veaeels  attained  the  same  speed  of  4  knots 
•gainst  a  strong  head  wind,  yet»  in  the  case  of 
the  Alecto,  this  performance  was  attained  with 
a  vplodty  of  the  engine  of  12  strokes  per 
mimite ;  whereas,  in  Sie  KatUer,  it  was  only 
attained  with  a  velocity  of  the  engine  of  22 
Etrokes  per  minute.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
a  aoew  vessel  in  proceeding  head  to  wind  will 
require  1  -8  timM,  or  nearly  twice  the  quantity 
of  fuel  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  The 
KTfw,  in  &et^  revolves  at  nearly  the  same 
velocity  whether  the  wind  is  adverse  or  favour- 
able, or  whether  the  yessel  is  lying  at  anchor ; 
and  this  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  case  of  vessels 
inteuded  to  encounter  adverse  winds.  In  the 
caw  of  vessela,  however,  which  use  the  screw 
oniy  as  a  resource  in  calms,  or  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  sails,  this  disadvantage  will  not  be 
experienced,  since  such  vessels  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  capability  of  proceeding  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  strong  head  wind,  and 
the  rvil  vnll  be  diminished  if  the  screw  be 
innnersed  deeply  in  the  water,  as  may  best  be 
diioe  when  twin  screws  set  in  the  quarters  are 
tnrployed. 

Paddle  and  Screw  Vessels  tied  Stem  to 
Sr^m,— In  all  cases  where  screw  and  paddle 
veaaels  of  equal  power  and  size  have  been  tied 
•tern  to  st4^m,  the  screw  vessel  has  prepon- 
derated, and  towed  the  paddle  vessel  so  soon 
M  the  engines  were  set  on.  When  the  Rat- 
tler and  Alecto  were  tied  together  in  this 
Ducner,  the  Alecto*s  engines  were  set  on  first, 
Aiul  she  was  allowed  to  tow  the  Rattler  at  the 
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rate  of  2  knots  an  hour.  The  Battler's  engines 
were  then  set  on.  In  five  minutes  the  two 
vessels  became  completely  stationary.  The 
Rattler  than  began  to  move  ahead,  and  towed 
the  Alecto  against  the  whole  force  of  her 
engines,  at  the  rate  of  2*8  knots  per  hour.  In 
like  manner  the  Niger  towed  the  Basilisk 
astern,  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  her  engines, 
at  the  rate  of  1*1  knots  per  hour.  The  natural 
inference  from  this  experiment  would  be  that 
the  screw  is  more  suitable  for  towing  than  the 
paddle ;  yet  this  inference  is  not  confirmed  by 
experiment.  For,  when  the  Niger  and  Basilisk 
were  each  set  to  tow  the  other  alternately,  in 
the  usual  manner  in  which  a  steamer  tows  a 
ship,  it  was  found  that  the  Niger  towed  the 
Basilisk  at  a  speed  of  6*63  knots,  with  593*9 
horse  power,  and  that  the  Basilisk  towed  the 
Niger  at  the  rate  of  6  knots,  with  572*3  horse 
power.  The  paddle  vessel,  therefore,  accom- 
plished in  towing  the  largest  speed  with  the 
least  power..  It  ^s  also  been  found  that  when 
a  paddle  and  screw  vessel  set  stem  to  stem 
push  one  another  instead  of  pulling  one 
another,  the  paddle  vessel  preponderates, 
whereas,  if  they  pull,  the  screw  vessel  prepon- 
derates. These  circumstances  seem  to  show 
that  the  power  of  a  screw  vessel  to  tow  a 
paddle  vessel  astern,  when  the  two  are  tied 
together,  does  not  arise  from  any  superior 
tractive  efficacy  of  the  screw  itself,  but  is  due 
to  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  screw,  which 
raises  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  stem,  so 
that  the  yessel  gravitates  down  an  inclined 
plane. 

Cause  of  the  serrated  Outline  of  the  Dynamo- 
meter  Dtagrarn, — ^In  those  screw  vessels  which 
have  had  a  dynamometer  applied  to  the  end  of 
the  shaft  the  thrust  of  the  screw  was  made 
to  act  upon  a  spring,  and  a  pencil  in  connexion 
with  the  shaft  marked  a  line  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder,  which  line  was  either  high  up  on  the 
cylinder,  or  low  down,  as  the  thrust  of  the 
screw  increased  or  diminished.  The  line  thus 
traced,  instead  of  being  tolerably  uniform  and 
straight,  was  found  to  be  serrated,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw ;  and,  on  further  investigation, 
it  was  discovered  that  every  time  the  screw,  in 
its  revolution,  brought  the  blades  into  the 
vertical  position,  and  therefore  into  a  line  with 
the  stem  post,  at  that  moment  the  thmst  was 
increased.  This  phenomenon  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  circumstance  of  the  water  imme- 
diately behind  the  stem  post  being  carried 
forward  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  as  the 
vessel  itself;  and  when  the  screw  comes  into 
that  dead  water,  as  it  is  termed,  it  is  no  longer 
a  reaction  answering  to  the  difference  at  spe(  d 
of  the  screw  and  vessel  that  it  has  to  en- 
counter, but  a  reaction  answering  to  nearly 
the  whole  speed  of  the  vessel.  If  such  a 
reaction  had  to  be  encountered  through  the 
whole  revolution  of  the  screw,  the  velocity  of  its 
rotation  would  be  necessarily  diminished  until 
the  reacting  pressure  produced  was  balanced 
by  the  pressure  on  the  pistons  of  the  engine. 
But  the  momentum  of  the  machinery  and  of 
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the  screw  itself  momentarily  carries  up  the 
thmst  to  a  higher  point  than  that  due  to  the 
pressure  on  the  pistons.  If  a  screw  yessel  be 
reversed  until  she  attains  full  speed  astern,  and 
be  then  suddenly' changed  to  full  speed  ahead, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  dynamometer  diagram, 
taken  at  that  point  at  which  the  vessel  is 
stationary  in  the  water,  from  the  effort  to  over- 
come her  own  momentum,  will  have  a  straight, 
and  not  a  serrated  line. 

Importance  of  maJeing  the  Stem  of  Screw 
Vessels  very  sharp  and  fine, — The  preceding 
remarks  will  have  very  clearly  indicated  the 
importance  of  making  screw  vessels  as  sharp 
as  possible  at  the  stem;  but  the  following 
facts  may  be  stated  in  corrobation  of  the 
propriety  of  such  a  configuration  :  In  1846 
the  Dwarf,  a  screw  steam  yessel,  with  a  fine 
ran,  was  filled  out  in  the  stem  by  the  applica- 
tion of  three  successive  layers  of  planking,  so 
as  to  alter  the  shape  to  that  of  a  vessel  with  a 
full  run.  Prior  to  the  alteration  the  speed  of 
the  vessel  was  9*1  knots  per  hour,  the  engines 
making  32  revolutions  per  minute.  The  effect 
of  the  filling  was  to  reduce  the  speed  to  3*25 
knots  per  hour,  with  a  speed  of  the  engine  of 
24  revolutions  per  minute.  One  layer  of  filling 
was  then  taken  ofi^  and  the  speed  rose  to  5*75 
knots  per  hour,  the  engines  making  26'6  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  When  the  whole  of  the  filling 
was  removed  the  speed  rose  to  9  knots,  as 
before.  Care  was  of  course  taken  in  this 
experiment  to  bring  the  filling  into  conformity 
with  the  lines  of  the  vessel,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  roughness  or  abruptness  to 
aggravate  the  evils  of  a  full  run.  Again,  the 
Sharpshooter  and  Rifleman  were  sister  vessels 
of  486  tons,  and  200  horse  power,  but  the 
Bifieman  was  made  with  a  fiul  run,  and  the 
Sharpshooter  with  a  fine  run.  The  speed  of 
the  Rifleman  was  found  on  trial  to  be  7*9 
knots»  and  of  the  Sharpshooter  9'9  knots.    The 
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Minx  and  Teaser  were  sister  vessels  of  about 
300  tons  and  100  horse  power,  but  the  Teazer 
was  made  with  a  full  run,  and  the  Minx  with 
a  fine  run.  The  speed  of  the  Teazer  was 
found  to  be  6'3  knots,  and  of  the  Minx  7*8 
knots.  The  sterns  of  both  the  Rifleman  and 
Teazer  were  sharpened  subsequently  to  these 
trials,  and  the  100  horse  en|;ines  of  Uie  Teazer 
were  at  the  same  time  put  mto  the  Rifleman, 
while  new  engines  of  40  horse  power  were  put 
into  the  Teazer.  Both  vessels  went  faster 
than  before.  The  Rifleman,  when  sharpened 
at  the  stem,  attained  a  speed  of  8  knots  with 
engines  of  100  horse  power,  whereas  she  had 
before  only  attained  a  speed  of  7*8  knots  with 
engines  of  200  horse  power.  The  Teazer  when 
sharpened  at  the  stem,  attained  a  speed  of 
7*686  knots  with  engines  of  40  horse  power, 
whereas  she  had  before  only  attained  a  speed 
of  6'3  knots  with  engines  of  100  horse  power. 
The  engines  of  the  Teazer,  when  transferred 
to  the  Rifleman  drove  that  vessel  nearly  2 
knots  an  hour  faster  than  they  had  previously 
driven  the  smaller  vessel,  an  amelioration  con- 
sequent altogether  upon  the  sharpened  form  of 
the  stem. 

Engines  for  driving  the  Screw. — It  will  be 
obvious,  on  looking  to  the  pitch  of  an  ordinary 
screw,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  vessel 
passes  through  the  water,  that  the  screw  most 
revolve  with  a  considerable  velocity.  For 
example,  if  a  vessel  be  driven  10  miles  an 
hour,  or  880  feet  per  minute,  by  a  screw  of  1*2 
feet  pitch,  then  die  screw  must  make  some- 
where more  than  the  twelfth  ^rt  of  880,  or 
73  revolutions  in  the  minute.  This  is  a  much 
higher  speed  than  marine  engines  have  been 
heretofore  accustomed  to  travel  at^  and  two 
methods  of  obtaining  the  necessary  velocitj 
of  rotation  have  been  adopted.  In  the  one, 
the  constmction  and  speed  of  the  ordinary 
engine  have  been  retained  without  material 


alteration,  and  the  required  velocity  of  revo- 
lution has  been  given  to  the  screw  shaft  by 
means  of  intervening  gearing.    In  the  other 
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case,  a  new  arrangement  of  engine  has  b^'en 
introduced  which  is  capable  of  moving  with  a 
much  greater  velocity  than  ordinary  engines. 
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tnd  the  engine  and  screw  shaffc  are  directly 
connected  with  one  another.  Fig.  11  repre- 
sents a  pair  of  geared  screw  engines,  being  the 
engines  constmcted  by  Messrs.  John  Penn  and 
Son  for  the  Great  Britain.  These  engines  are 
on  the  oscillating  principle,  which  Messrs. 
Pens  have  rendered  so  celebrated,  and  they 
are  ahnost  identical  in  conatmction  with  the 
paddle  engines  made  by  Messrs.  Penn  for  the 
Sphinx  and  other  yessels.  The  Great  Britain 
is  of  3,500  tons  burthen,  and  her  displacement, 
at  16  feet  draught  of  water,  is  2,970  tons. 
The  diameter  of  cylinder  is  82^  inches,  length 
of  stroke  6  feet,  nominal  power  600  horses, 


diameter  of  screw  15}  feet,  pitch  of  screw  19 
feet,  length  of  screw  3  feet  2  inches.  The 
screw  has  three  arms  or  blades.  The  multiple 
of  the  gearing  is  3  to  1,  and  there  are  17^ 
square  feet  of  heating  sur&ce  in  the  boiler  for 
each  nominal  horse  power  of  the  engine.  The 
crank  shaft,  being  put  in  motion  by  the  engine, 
carries  round  the  great  cog  wheel  or  aggrega- 
tion of  cog  wheels  affixed  to  its  extremity,  and 
these  wheds  acting  on  suitable  pinions  on  the 
screw  shaft  cause  the  screw  to  make  three 
revolutions  for  every  revolution  performed  by 
the  engine. 
Pig.  12  is  a  representation  of  a  pair  of 
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direct-action  screw  engines,  being  the  engines 
constructed  by  Messrs.  John  Penn  and  Son 
for   HJil's    screw    frigates    Arrogant    and 
Enooimter.    Here  the  cylinders  lie  u  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  are  traversed  through  the 
centre  by  a  pipe  or  trunk,  upon  which  the 
piston  is  out.    The  central  trunk  is  circular, 
and  it  projects  through  both  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder,  the  points  of  penetration 
bdng  made  tight  by  suitable  packing.      One 
end  of  the  connecting  rod  is  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  trunk,  while  the   other    end 
engages  the  crank,   which  turns  round  the 
eerew  shaft    The  air-pump,  which  also  lies  in 
a  horixontal  position,  is  double-acting,  and  is 
aitnated  within  the  condenser.    A  luge  pipe, 
called  the  eduction  pipe,  leads  the  steam  from 
the  cylinder  to  the  condenser,  where  it  is 
condensed  by  a  jet  of  cold  water,  and  the 
hot  water  thence  resulting  is  ejected  by  the 
air-pump  through  the  waste  water  pipe,  and 
passes  overboard.      In  the  figure  only  one 
cylinder  and  one  air-pump  are  represented,  but 
it  will  be  understood  that  there  are  two  cy- 
lindCTs  and  two  air-pumps.    The  valves  by 
▼hich  the  water  is  admitted  to  the  air-pump 
&om  the  condenser  and  passes  again  from  the 
air-pump  into  the  hot  well  and  waste  pipe, 
consist  of  several  discs  of  Indian-rubber,  kept 
down  by  a  central  bolt  so  as  to  cover  radial 
slits  or  orifices  in  a  perforated  plate.    These 
vatres  are  fonnd  to  operate  without  noise  or 
Bhock,  notwithstanding  the  high  speed  at  which 
ihe  engine  must  work  in  order  to  give  motion 
to  the  screw  without  intervening  gearing.   The 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  the  Arrogant  and 
Eoooimter  is  60  inches,  and  the  diuoieter  of 
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the  trunk  24  inches,  which,  being  deducted, 
leaves  an  available  area  of  piston  equal  to 
that  of  a  piston  55  inches  in  diameter.  In 
the  Arro^nt  the  length  of  stroke  is  3  feet, 
and  the  Encounter  is  2  feet  3  inches.  The 
nominal  power  of  both  enginej  is  360  horse. 
The  diameter  of  the  screw  of  the  Arrogant  is 
15  feet  6  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  screw 
of  the  Encounter  is  12  feet  The  pitch  of  both 
is  15  feet,  and  the  length  2  feet  6  inches. 
The  Arrogant  is  a  vessel  of  1,872  tons  burden, 
and  the  Encounter  of  953  tons.  Both  the 
engines  and  boilers  are  kept  below  the  water- 
line,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  shot. 
Engines  similar  to  this,  but  of  greater  power, 
have  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Penn  for  the 
Warrior,  Black  Prince,  Minotaur,  Achilles, 
Bellerophon,  Northumberland,  &c.  But  the 
use  of  a  trunk  which  passes  into  the  steam 
and  then  into  the  atmosphere  at  every  stroke, 
is  not  conducive  to  economv  of  fueL 

The  forms  of  engine,  botii  geared  and  direct- 
acting,  for  giving  motion  to  the  screw,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  here  described.  But  in  most 
war  vessels  the  cylinders  are  placed  upon  their 
sides,  so  as  to  keep  the  engines  below  the 
water-line.  In  merchant  vessels  a  form  of 
en^ne  like  the  land  beam  engine,  with  the 
cylinder  at  the  one  end  of  a  beam  and  the 
connectbg  rod  at  the  other — the  connecting 
rod  extending  downwards  from  the  end  of  the 
beam  to  give  motion  to  the  crank — ^is  fre- 
quently employed.  In  other  cases  the  cylinder 
is  inverted,  and  a  connecting  rod  proceeds 
from  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  to  turn  the 
crank,  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  being,  of 
course,  steadied  by  suitable  guides. 
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In  the  edition  of  iliis'work  published  in 
1852,  it  vas  pointed  out  that  m  horizontal 
engines,  like  those  of  Messrs.  Penn  and  Son, 
it  would  be  better  to  place  the  trunk  in  the 
air-pump  instead  of  in  Uie  cylinder ;  and  a  form 
of  engine  of  this  kind  was  subsequently  pa- 
tented by  Messrs.  Robert  Napier  and  Sons,  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  introduced  by  them  into 
several  vessels.  The  overhead,  or  forge  ham- 
mer engines,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Caird  &  Co.  for  the 
Bremen,  Hansa,  and  other  transatlantic  vessels, 
and  by  Messrs.  Napier  and  Son  for  the  Pereire 
and  Ville  de  Paris,  have  been  highly  efficient 
and  economical.  But  that  species  of  engine 
is  not  adapted  for  ships  of  war,  as  it  rises 
above  the  water-line ;  and  the  form  of  horizon- 
tal engine  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Holm  in 
1844  for  the  Amphion,  and  introduced  into  the 
merchant  service  by  Mr.  Bourne  in  1853,  is 
now  the  form  of  engine  most  generally  adopted 
for  all  purposes  whether  of  war  or  commerce 
by  manne  engineers.  Mr.  Bourne,  in  1853,  first 
introduced  the  plan  of  balancing  the  momentum 
of  marine  engines  by  counterweights  attached 
to  the  crank ;  and  soon  afterwa]^  Mr.  Penn 
introduced  similar  counterweights  into  the 
engines  of  the  Himalaya,  and  they  have  since 
become  general.  The  Amphion  form  of  eneine 
is  virtuallv  a  steeple  engine,  as  it  is  called,  laid 
on  its  side.  The  cylinder  is  horizontal  and 
two  piston  rods,  one  above  the  shaft  on  one 
side  of  the  crank,  and  the  other  below  the 
shaft  on  the  other  side  of  the  crank,  proceed  to 
engage  a  cross  head  which  moves  horizontally 
in  guides  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  crank. 
From  this  cross  head  a  return  connecting  rod 
proceeds  to  the  crank,  and  heavy  weights  are 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  crank  which  is 
opposite  to  the  crank  pin,  to  balance  the  momen- 
tum of  the  piston  and  its  connections.  This 
form  of  engine  is  now  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Maiidslay,  Ravenhill,  Napier,  Day,  and  other 
leading  marine  engineers. 

Screw  Vessels  with  Auxiliary  Power. — ^We 
have  already  stated  that  screw  vessels,  intended 
to  go  head  to  wind  and  to  contend  against  heiid 
seas,  are  not  so  efficient  as  paddle  vessels,  in- 
asmuch as  they  require  more  coal  to  do  the 
same  work.  Under  the  conjoint  influence  of 
sails  and  steam,  however,  they  are  under  most 
circumstances  as  efficient,  and,  if  deeply  laden, 
are  more  efficient.  A  screw  vessel  being  di- 
vested of  paddle  boxes,  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  a  sailing  ship ;  nevertheless,  from 
the  experiments  with  the  Niger  and  Basilisk, 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  screw  vessel  is  more 
efficient  under  sails  than  a  paddle  vessel, 
although  such  a  result  might  naturally  be 
expected.  The  advantages  incident,  therefore, 
to  the  use  of  screw  vessels  with  auxiliary 
power  do  not  result  from  any  superiority  of 
the  screw  as  a  propeller,  nor  from  the  increased 
facilities  which  it  presents  for  the  application 
of  sails,  but  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  large 
employment  in  screw  vessels  of  wind  power, 
which  costs,  nothing,  instead  of  steam  power, 
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which  costs  much,  and  also  to  thd  mainttefiic* 
of  lower  rates  of  speed  than  are  thought  neces- 
sary in  paddle  vessels.  The  screw,  indeed,  is 
a  less  cumbrous  propeller  than  the  paddle, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  high  speed  of  engine 
which  it  permits,  a  very  considerable  engine 
power  will  go  into  a  small  compass. 

Screw  F^sels  with  AiunUary  Poww.— Thenw 
of  the  scrow  as  an  auxiliary  propeller  to  sailing 
ships  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  among  iu 
most  promising  applications,  and  vessels  were 
accordingly  made  with  hoisting  screws  or  '^nth 
feathering  screws,  to  enable  Uie  screw  to  be 
raised  out  of  the  water,  or  the  blades  to  be  set  in 
a  line  with  the  keel  when  the  vessel  was  under 
sail  alone.    Practically,  however,  vessels  fitud 
with  screws  and  engines  have  maintained  them 
in  constant  action,  and  have  contented  them- 
selves with  working  the  steam  very  expansiTelj 
in  the  cylinders  in  fair  winds,  so  as  under  those 
circumstances  to  save  the  coaL  .  The  liaWitj 
of  derangement  of  all  kinds  of  hoisdng  and 
feathering  apparatus  has  been  a  serions  dis- 
couragement to  the  perpetuation  of  such  plans, 
and  although  screw  vessels  are  still  made  of 
small  power  as  well  as  of  large  power  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  auxiliary  screw  vessels  are  now 
employed  in  the  sense  of  the  screw  being  put 
wholly  out  of  action  in  fair  winds.  The  want  of 
some  propelling  apparatus  of  small  power  whi<^ 
would  be  able,  to  drive  forward  a  sailing  ship 
in  calms  is  still  much  felt,  especially  in  the  case 
of  vessels  which  require  to  cross  the  line.   Bnt 
a  screw  placed  beneath  the  water  at  the  stem  is 
not  the  most  elig^ible  expedient  fw  that  purpose, 
as  it  would  require  to  be  large  and  cunibroasto 
obviate  a  wasteful  amount  of  slip ;  and  there 
is  a  settled  objection   in  the  case  of  sailing 
vessels  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  into 
the  hold,  and  to  the  perforation  of  the  vessel  bj 
shafts  and  pipes  for  the  sake  of  a  benefit  which 
may  only  be  realised  for  a  few  days  during  the 
whole  voyage.     Mechanism  for  this  kind  of 
auxiliary  propulsion  shoiUd  be  sitoated  upon 
the  dedk,  ana  the  boiler  should  be  combined 
with  the  cookinff  and  distilling  apparatus,  bo  as 
to  be  as  generally  useful  as  possible.  The  most 
convenient  apparatus  would  probably  be  a  large 
and  broad  vertical  oar  set  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel  and  moved  slowly  outward  and  inward 
with  a  sculling  action  like  the  action  employed 
in   propelling  the  ancient   gaUeys.    The  oar 
would  require  to  be  feathered  at  every  stroke, 
which  would  be  done  by  bending  the  arm  or 
by  placing  more  of  the  blade  on  one  side  of 
the  vertical  axis  than  upon  the  other.    For 
coasting  purposes,  screw  vessels  of  moderate 
power  have  not  only  superseded  paddle  steamers 
but  also  sailing  ships  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  they  are  found  on  the  whole  to  caziy  more 
cheaply. 

linn  Screw  Vessels. — Many  screw  vessels 
are  now  constructed  with  a  screw  projecting? 
through  the  vessel  at  each  quarter,  instead 
of  employing  a  single  screw  at  the  stem, 
and  this  plan  has  the  advantage  that  tbo 
necessary  propelling  area  may  be  got  at  a  lower 
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depth,  while  by  turning  one  screw  ahead  and  ' 
the  other  astern  the  yeasel  may  be  tamed  as ' 
on  a  phrot  without  any  aid  from  the  rudder. ' 
In  acme  cases,  the  body  of  the  yessel  is  split 
Dear  the  centre,  and  each  diyision  terminates  | 
in  a  stern  of  its  own,  with  its  own  screw  and 
rodder.  In  other  cases,  the  screw  shaft  pro- 
trudes through  the  oblique  run  of  the  ship 
on  each  side,  and  its  outer  end  is  supported 
by  a  suitable  wrought  iron  firame,  while 
the  nidder  is  set  in  the  usual  place.  For 
var  purposes,  double  screws  present  many 
sdT&ntag^.  They  afford  more  power  of  rapid 
erolation ;  by  being  more  sunk  in  the  water, 
they  are  more  out  of  the  reach  of  shot,  and  the 
reseel  will  not  be  disabled  if  the  rudder  or  one 
of  the  screws  should  be  damaged  or  destroyed. 
The  £alamazoo  dass  of  American  Monitors  is 
bnilt  with  double  screws  16  feet  diameter. 
Each  vessel  carries  two  turrets  26  feet  dia- 
meter, and  15  inches  thick  of  iron,  and  the 
side  armour  is  of  iron  14  inches  thick. 

OmdiHons  to  be  obierved  t»  the  Construetion 
of  Sereu  Vessels. — ^The  whole  of  the  superior 
eligibility  of  screw  Tessels  for  the  oonyeyance 
of  merchandise,  whether  compared  with  paddle 
vessels  or  sailing  ships,  is  not  due  to  the  action 
of  the  screw  itself  or  to  the  use  of  steam  power. 
Hoch,  probably  most,  of  it  arises  from  the 
superior  form  of  a  vessel  which  has  been  simul- 
taneously introduced,  and  by  which  the  sails 
hare  been  rendered  much  more  efficient  than 
heretofore  in  urging  the  yessel  through  the 
water.    The  main  conditions  necessary  to  the 
utiahetory  performance  of  screw  yessels  lie 
in  making  the  form  of  the  yessel  sharp  and  fine, 
in  applying  a  large  amount  of  sail  power,  and  in 
keeping  the  screw  well  immersed  in  the  water. 
Screw  YMsels  should  be  broad  at  the  water  line, 
SD  as  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  pressure  of  a 
laige  amount  of  sail ;  and  the  sails  should  be 
as  flat  as  possible,  and  be  laced  to  the  spars, 
80  as  to  enable  the  yessel  to  go  as  near  as 
possible  to    the    wind.    The    rigging   of  all 
vessels  is  still  in  a  most  defectiye  state.    It  is 
without  any  provision  whatever  for  using  up 
the  power  of  the  wind  in  an  effectual  manner, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  that  power  is  conse- 
quently Tost,    tinder  suitable,  arrangements. 
Teasels  would  be  able  to  sail  directly  against 
the  wind,  instead  of  having  to  tack,  as  is  at 
present  the  practice;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that-,  before  many  years,  eaq>ediente 
fur  this  purpose,  and  for  obtaining  from  a  given 
force  of  wind  and  area  of  sail  a  much  larger 
propelling  effect,  will  be  applied. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  screw 
propeller  see  a  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Propeller , 
by  John  Bourne,  G.E.,  third  edition,  1866,  from 
^Hudi  the  engravings  and  most  of  the  informa- 
tion given  in  this  article  have  been  extracted. 
See  also  Admiral  Faris's  report  on  the  naval 
architecture  in  the  Exhibition  of  lS62{Bapport 
sttr  VAH  Naval  en  1862). 
Bcrew  Sarlkiee.    [Hexxcoid.] 
B«i«be  (Lat.  scriba^.     The  copyists,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  interpreters  of  the  law, 
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in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history, 
were  called  Scribes.  In  the  New  Testament, 
we  find  them  generally  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pharisees,  with  the  leaders  of 
which  sect^  together  with  the  High  Priests,  they 
appear  to  have  constituted  the  Sanhedrim.  In 
addition  to  their  other  functions,  they  were  con- 
cerned in  education,  and  in  reading  and  ex- 
pounding the  law  to  classes  of  pupils  in  the  outer 
courts  <rf  the  temple.  Some  ancient  writers 
conceive  the  scribes  to  have  formed  peculiar 
sects  by  themselves ;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  this  opinion. 

Soiibing  (Lat  scribo,  I  write  or  scratch). 
In  Architecture,  fitting  the  edge  of  a  board  to 
another  board  in  the  same  plane  as  the  edge. 
In  joiner's  work,  it  is  the  fitting  one  piece  of 
wood  to  another  so  that  their  fibres  may  be 
respectively  at  right  angles. 

Bcript  (Lat.  scriptus,  written^  In  Printing, 
a  kind  of  type  cast  in  imitation  of  writing. 
The  French  call  it  Anglaise,  There  is  no 
character  of  type  on  whjch  so  much  labour 
has  been  bestowed  as  on  this.  The  old  scripts 
were  cast  on  square  shanks,  the  ascending 
and  descending  letters  being  kerned,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  be  broken  off.  Li  1815,  Messrs. 
Firmin  Bidot  &  Sons  introduced  a  new  script 
cut  with  great  freedom  and  cast  on  a  rhom- 
boidal  shank,  with  triangular  blocks  having 
a  corresponding  angle  on  one  side,  and  the 
other  two  sides  forming  a  right  angle,  with 
which  to  justify  the  b^nnings  and  ends  of 
lines.  Messrs.  Laurent  and  Debemey,  French 
artists,  about  thirty  years  since  introduced  a 
new  square-bodied  script  called  AmMcainf 
BO  beautifully  cut  and  managed,  that  the  effect 
produced  when  worked  is  excellent  The  kern, 
instead  of  being  unsupported,  is  protected  by 
the  shank  of  the  letter,  having  two  angles 
thrown  out  at  the  head  of  the  two  opposite 
comers  of  the  body,  so  as  to  give  support 
to  both  ascenders  and  descenders ;  the  opposite 
angles  of  the  letters  are  cast  with  a  corre* 
spending  slope  to  receive  the  kerned  letters 
without  their  incurring  any  danger  of  riding 
upon  each  other. 

Beriptnres,  Holy.  The  name  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  which  are  comprised  in  the 
Canon.    [Bibui.] 

Scrlwener  (Span,  escribano,  from  Lat 
scribo,  /  write).  Money  scriveners,  in  old 
English  usage,  were  persons  who  received  money 
to  place  it  out  at  interest,  and  supplied  others, 
who  wished  to  borrow,  with  money  on  security, 
a  class  of  business  now  imdertaken,  in  different 
departments,  by  bankers,  money-brokers,  and 
soucitors.  The  last  regular  scrivener  is  said  to 
have  been  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jack  Ellis,  a 
contemporary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  mentioned  in 
BoswelTs  lAfe,  The  city  company  of  scriveners 
remains  to  attest  the  ancient  importance  of 
the  business. 

ScrobUmUuia  (Lat.  scrobiculus,  dim. 
of  scrobs,  a  ditch),  A  genus  of  Dimyarian 
Acephalous  mollusca,  allied  to  Psammobta,    .  . 
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Boreftifau  This  disease  was  termed  by 
the  Greeks  oi  x^^H^^^ft  9woUtn  or  indurat^ 
glands  of  the  neck,  to  which  it  was  said  that 
the  pig  (xoijpos)  is  espedally  subject.  Hence 
the  Latin  term  icrofida  has  been  traced  to 
scrofa,  a  9ow ;  but  the  origin  is  in  either  case 
▼eiy  dubious,  the  Qreek  word  being  akin, 
perhaps,  to  x^fh'*  hard,  and  the  L&tin  to 
scrupus  and  rapes,  a  stone  or  pebble. 

It  is  now  regarded  as  the  r^ult  of  a  eeneral 
disorder  to  which  the  name  tuberctdoeis  is 
giyen.  The  blood  is  diseased,  and  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient  different  organs  are 
liable  to  become  attacked  by  tubercular  deposit. 
In  early  infancy  this  deposit  gives  nse  to 
water  on  the  brain.  In  early  manhood  pul- 
monary consumption  is  the  result,  while  in  the 
intermediate  period  of  life  we  find  mesenteric 
disease  appearing.  The  popular  use  of  the 
word  ecrofida  consists  more  especially  in  its 
■application  to  tuberculosis  in  children.  It  is 
most  common  among  delicate  children  with 
fair  complexions,  and  those  disposed  to  rickets. 
It  is  rare  in  warm  climates,  and  seems  to  be 
favoured  by  cold  and  variable  countries.  It  is 
promoted  by  everything  that  debilitates ;  and 
when  its  exciting  causes  are  by  any  accident 
not  brought  into  action,  it  may  even  remain 
dormant  through  life,  and  not  show  itself  till 
the  next  generation.  In  mild  cases  the  glands, 
after  havins  suppurated,  slowly  heal ;  in  others 
the  eyes  and  eyeuds  are  inflamed,  and  the  joints 
become  affected,  the  disease  gradually  extending 
to  the  ligaments  and  bones,  and  producing  a 
hectic  and  debilitated  state,  under  which  the 
patient  sinks ;  or  it  ends  in  tuberculated  lungs 
and  pulmonaiy  consumption.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  mild  and  simpler  forms  of  scrofula,  the 
diet  should  be  nourishing  and  invigorating,  and 
a  dry  situation  and  sea  air  are  to  be  sought 
for;  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
clothing,  so  as  to  a^oid  colds  and  coughs ;  and 
tonics  and  gentle  stimulants,  with  mild  nar- 
cotics, and  occasionally  the  alkalis,  should  be 
prescribed.  Iodine  has  sometimes  appeared  of 
much  service,  but  it  requires  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection in  its  internal  use;  it  may  be 
applied  externally,  as  may  also  sea-water  and 
other  saline  lotions.  Chidybeates  and  mercu- 
rials are  frequently  prcKribed;  and  much 
benefit  has,  in  some  mstances, '  been  derived 
from  a  course  of  sarsapariUa. 

Scroll  (Fr.  6crou).  In  Heraldiy,  that  part 
of  the  outward  oraaments  of  a  shield  or 
achievement  on  which  the  motto  is  inscribed. 
.  Scroll.  In  Shipbuilding,  curved  pieces  of 
timber  bolted  to  the  knee  of  the  head  by  way 
of  ornament  In  old  naval  works  the  word  is 
written  ecrow^ 

ScropbularlAoetD  (Scrophularia,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  or 
shrabby  Peiyginous  Monopetalous  JBxogcns, 
of  the  Bignomal  aUiance,  inhabiting  all  parts 
of  the  world,  except  the  coldest.  The  stamens 
are  either  didynamous  or  unsymmetrical ; 
nevertheless,  the  affinity  of  the  order  is  un- 
doubtedly with  SoUmacete,  through  the  medium 
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of  the  tribe  Salptghaaidea ;  so  that  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  separate  them  by  a  mere  artificial 
distinction,  considering  as  BoUmaeem  all  sndi 
genera  as  have  a  plaited  corolla,  and  five  stamens, 
and  as  Scrophtdariacea  all  those  in  which  the 
fifth  stamen  IS  wanting,  or  the  estivation  of  the 
corolla  imbricated.  They  are  generally  aoid 
bitterish  plants.  The  leaves  of  some  are  pur- 
gative, and  even  emetic,  while  some,  as  Digitaiu, 
are  highly  poisonous.  Nearly  all  the  tribe  ton 
black  m  diying.  Many  of  the  genera,  such  as 
DigitaliSf  Calceoiarim,  Pentstemon,  Veroniea, 
Anmidtu,  &c,  are  valued  by  gardeners  for  their 
beautiful  fiowers. 

Berotmii  (Lat.).  The  membranous  bag  in 
which  the  testes  or  chief  male  oigans  of  genera- 
tion are  suspended  in  the  bi^er  veztebrate 


Bomple  (Lat.  scrapulus,  dim.  of  scrnpns, 
a  rough  stone),  A  denomination  of  weight; 
the  third  part  of  a  dram,  and  equal  to  twentj 
grains.    [Weights.] 

Bomtlny  (Lat.  scrutlnium,  from  serntor,  1 
examine).  In  Parliamentazy  language,  an  exa- 
mination of  the  votes  given  at  an  election  by  an 
eletJtion  committee,  at  which  the  bad  given  on 
both  sides  are  rejected,  and  the  poll  corrected 
accordingly. 

ScRUTiinr.  In  the  Primitive  Church,  an  exa- 
mination in  the  last  week  of  Lent  of  the  cate- 
chumens who  were  to  be  baptised  on  Easter- 
day  ;  used  chiefly  in  the  ancient  church  of 
Home. 

Send  (Dan.  skud,  Swed.  skudda).  The 
name  given  by  seamen  to  loose  vapoury  douds 
driven  swiftly  along  by  the  winds.  To  send, 
signifles  to  run  directly  before  the  wind  in  a 
gale.  As  the  object  is  to  keep  before  the  sea^ 
the  fore  sail  or  foretop  sail  is  set ;  the  latter 
or  the  maintop  sail  is  often  necessary,  as  the 
fore  sail  is  often  becalmed  ftom  the  height  of 
the  waves.  To  scud  with  bare  poles  is  to  nm 
before  a  storm  without  any  sail  set. 

8oado.     [MoMET.] 

8oiall.  In  a  fresh-water  sense,  an  oar,  so 
short  that  one  man  can  work  a  pair.  In  its 
sea  meaning,  it  generally  implies  an  oar  placed 
over  the  stern  of  a  boat,  and  worked  from 
side  to  side ;  the  bkdo,  which  is  turned  dia- 
gonally, being  always  in  the  water.  The  action 
on  the  water  resembles  that  of  the  Archime- 
dean screw.  In  China,  where  this  method  is 
well  understood,  large  boats  are  impelled  by 
a  single  scull  with  considerable  velocity. 

Bovlptnre  (Lat.  sculptura,  from  sculpo,  / 
carve).  The  art  of  carving  in  wood,  stone,  or 
other  materials.  The  origin  of  this  art  is  a 
subject  not  less  obscure  than  the  early  histoiy 
of  Music  and  Painting :  and  it  is  ns^ess  to 
attempt  to  arrive  at  historical  conclusions,  where 
the  materials  from  which  they  might  be  drawn 
do  not  exist  But  without  venturing  to  de- 
termine the  age  at  which  the  distinction  was 
•first  established,  we  may  classify  sculptured 
works  from  the  first  into  the  two  forms  of 
carvings  whether  in  intaglio  or  cameo,  and  of 
independent  statues  or  figures.    Tho  former 
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bnafih  of  tihe  art  mB  mxuii  more  inractised  in 
ancient  than  in  modem  times,  owing  to  the 
iim?ersal  use  of  seal  rings,  which  laying  at 
first  been  rode  signs,  withont  meaning,  and 
soinetimes  merely  a  sqnare  or  round  hole,  were 
at  length  brought  to  perfection  in  the  age  of 
Fhidias  and  Praxiteles. 

The  curing  of  independent  flgores  seems  to 
hive  been  long  confined  to  representations  of 
deities;  but  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
haw  long  such  earrings  remained  symbolical,  or 
of  ascertaining  the  age  in  which  strictly  imi- 
tstifB  figores  were  introduced.  It  has  been 
Bnpposed  that  phrases  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
is  in  Biadt  vi.  303,  denote  the  eidstence  of  imi- 
tative  statuary ;  but  this  is  at  the  least  doubt- 
ful The  point  of  such  passages  lies  in  the 
placing  of  the  peplus  or  robe  on  the  figure, 
▼haterer  it  may  haye  been ;  and  as  we  know 
the  use  to  which  the  Pbflvs  was  put  in  the 
Panathenaic  festiTal,  we  are  scarcely  justified 
in  asBuming  the  existence  of  a  more  adyanced 
art  in  the  Homeric  ace,  on  the  mere  strength 
of  a  conyentional  ejpithet. 

The  aymbolical  images  of  gods  were  blocks, 

stones,  stayes,  or  beams.    'It  was  thus,'  says 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  mstary  of  Greece,  ch.  yi.,  'that 

the  sod  of  bye  was  worshipped  at  Thespise,  the 

goddess  of  beauty  at  Paphos,  the  Oraces  at 

Oichomenus,  Zeua  and  Artemis  at  Sicyon,  the 

Twins  at  Sparta.'     These  blocks  or  masses  of 

stone  were  all  conical  in  shape,  like  the  images 

of  Baal  worshipped  b^  the  Phcsnician  and 

Gsnaanitish  and  Assyrian  tribes.    This  cone 

w  reproduced  in  the  wooden  Ashera  set  up 

in  the  Jewish  temple  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  stone 

altars  of  Baal,  like  the  Ldtoa  of  the  Hindus 

on    the    conyentional  representation   of  the 

YoxL    These  masses  of  wood  or  stone  were 

farther  modified   into  poles  or  stayes,  which 

are  known   to  haye  been  objects  of  almost 

nniyersal  yeneration.    'Eyen  in  the  time  of 

Pansanias  the  inhabitants  of  Chaeronea  paid 

higher  honours  to  a  staff,  which  they  belieyed 

to  be  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  described 

in  the  Siad,  than  to  any  of  the  ^s.'     (Thirl- 

vsU,  Bistary  of  Greece,  ib.)    It  is  unnecessary 

to  dwell  on    the  connection  between   these 

conical  blocks,  whether  of  wood  or  stone,  with 

the  phalli  or  poles  borne  in  the  Dionysiac 

processiona,  or  to  say  more  than  that  the  uni- 

yecsality  of  the   emblem  seems  to  point  to 

the  oonclosion  that  the  first  scuJbtured  images 

or  symbols  were  all  phallic.    These  symlrals 

spring  im  eyerywhere,  and  may  in  each  country 

have  lea  to  the  production  of  other  symbols, 

and  fiinally  to  imitations  of  the  whole  human 

figure.    But  except  on  distant  historical  eyi- 

denoe  we  hare  no  warrant  for  tracing  the 

art  of  one  country  to  that  of  another;  and 

the  habit  of  tracing  Qreek  art  to  E^gypt  seems 

to  be  in  an  especial  degree  delusiye.    There 

is  not  the  slightest  eyidence  that  Greek  ciyili- 

Bation,  whether  in  music,  painting,  astronomy, 

or  scnJptnre^   was  deriyed  from  the  banks  of 

the  Kile,  or  firom  the  cities  of  the  great  Heso- 

potamian  plain. 
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This  stage  of  the  art,  then,  as  confined 
to  mere  symbolic  representation,  may  be  dis* 
missed  as  not  properly  belonging  to  the  history 
of  sculpture.  Of  the  earlier  caryed  works  of  the 
Jews,  whether  teraphim,  cherubim,  or  any  others, 
we  do  not  know  enough  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  certainty;  but  on  the  sculpture  of  the 
Assyrians  the  results  of  recent  explorations 
haye  thrown  a  yaluable  light.  Prom  the  works 
thus  recoyered  from  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad, 
Khileh  Shagat,  Birs  Kimrud,  and  other  mounds, 
we  learn  that  the  conyentional  fetters  which 

ire  neyer  remoyed  from  any  branch  of 
Egyptian  art  were  among  the  Assyrians  coa- 
finea  chiefly  to  the  representation  of  deides 
and  kings.  Hence  in  the  delineation  of  the 
forms  of  men  and  beasts  the  Assyrian  painters 
and  sculptors  attained  an  eminence  second  only 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  discoyeries 
of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  M.  Botta,  Mr. 
Layard,  and  others,  although  they  cany  back 
the  lustory  of  Assyrian  art  to  a  period  long 
preceding  a  contemporary  history,  leaye  the 
legendary  annals  of  sculpture  in  the  days  of 
Ninus  and  flBMTRAMTS  just  where  they  were, 
mere  fables  from  which  no  historical  resi- 
duum can  be  extracted,  eyen  if  it  be  contained 
in  them. 

The  Kineyeh  marbles  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum illustrate  the  kind  of  art  referred  to; 
these  and  those  of  Persepolis  much  resemble 
the  Egyptian.  As  the  Nmeyeh  reliefs  record 
the  actions  of  Sennacherib  in  Judaea,  they 
may  be  as  early  as  the  seyenth  century  before 
our  era,  but  not  earlier.  In  Persepolis  there 
are  some  extraordinary  sculptures,  bearing 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the 
Egyptian  bassi-rilieyi  in  the  palace  of  Thebes, 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  dress;  but 
they  contain  nothing  in  science  or  imitation 
particularly  worthy  of  our  notice.  They  ap- 
pear, according  to  Diodorus,  to  haye  been 
executed  by  an  Egyptian  colony  carried  from 
Egypt  by  Oambyses.  The  earliest  sculpture 
to  which  we  can  refer,  and  on  which  we  can 
reason,  is  that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  abun- 
dance and  yariety  of  the  specimens  still  in 
existence  of  their  sculpture,  minute  and  co- 
lossal, domestic  and  religious,  proye  them  to 
haye  been  a  nation  with  great  resources.  Tl^e 
greater  portion  of  their  sculpture  seems  to  haye 
been  sacred,  i.  e.  representations  of  the  diyini- 
ties  and  their  attributes  and  qualities.  Among 
their  colossal  statues,  Herodotus  mentions  one 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  and 
another  at  Sais,  placed  there  by  King  Amasis, 
each  of  the  height  of  seyenty-fiye  feet  The  part 
of  the  sphinx,  near  the  great  pyramid,  still  out 
of  the  sand  (i.e.  from  the  throat  upwards)  rises 
to  the  height  of  twenty-fiye  feet  At  Thdbes  the 
sitting  statues  of  Memnon,  the  mother  and  the 
sons  of  Osymandyas,  are  each  fifty-eight  feet 
high.  A  long  catalogue  might  be  added  to  these ; 
we  will,  howeyer,  only  add,  that  in  the  British 
Museum  is  a  closed  hand  which  must  haye 
been  part  of  a  statue  sixty-fiye  feet  high. 
Gh'aoe  of  form,  elegance,  and  symmetry,  are 
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not  to  be  found  in  Sgrfptian  Bcnlpture.  The 
faoee  of  their  statues  nare  a  resemblance  to 
the  Chinese,  and  their  bodies  are  formed  with 
Uige  bellies.  They  generally  stand  equally 
.  poiaed  on  both  legs,  baring  one  foot  adranced ; 
the  arms  either  hanging  down  straight  on 
each  side,  or  if  one  be  raised,  it  is  at  a  right 
angle  across  the  body.  Some  of  their  statues 
are  seated,  and  some  are  kneeling ;  the  posi- 
,tion,  however,  of  the  hands  is  rarely  different 
.from  what  we  hare  described.  The  faces  are 
generally  flat ;  the  brows,  eyelids,  and  mouths 
formed  of  simple  curves  slightly  marked,  and 
with  little  expression.  The  tunics  and  draperies 
are  frequently  without  folds« 

The  arts  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
stationary  state  for  many  centuries  previous  to 
the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  the  country  by 
■  Cambyses.  T^^ckelimmn  thinks  that  there 
were  two  distinct  styles ;  the  first  ending  with 
the  conquest  just  mentioned,  and  the  second 
commencing  at  that  period,  and  ending  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  first 
of  these  styles  he  describes  the  forms  as  straight, 
stiff,  and  ungraceful  The  sitting  figures  have 
the  legs  always  parallel ;  the  feet  are  squeezed 
together,  and  the  arms  fixed  to  the  sides.  In 
the  females  the  left  arm  is  generally  folded 
across  the  breast,  and  the  draperies  exhibit 
very  little  skill  or  knowledge.  In  the  second 
style  the  hands  become  more  elegant ;  the  feet 
are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other, 
the  arms  hang  more  freely,  and  the  figure  is 
generally  clothed  with  a  tunic  robe  and  mantle. 
The  material  usually  employed  is  granite  or 
basalt ;  the  statues  are  not  only  formed  with 
the  chisel,  but  polished  carefully:  and  the 
eyes  are  sometimes  formed  of  different  ma- 
terials from  the  statues  themselves.  Small 
figures  are  frequently  found,  to  which  the 
name  of  penates  has  been  given ;  they  are 
sometimes  composed  of  wo(S,  sometimes  of 
baked  earth,  and  some  are  covered  with  a 
green  enamd. 

*  Winckelmann,'  says  Flaxman  in  his  Second 
Lecture  on  Sculpture, '  has  remarked  that  the 
Egyptians  executed  quadrupeds  better  than  the 
human  figure ;  for  which  he  gives  the  two  fol- 
lowing reasons:  first,  that  as  professions  in 
that  country  were  hereditary,  genius  must  have 
been  wanting  to  represent  the  human  form  in 
•perfection ;  secondly,  that  the  superstitious  re- 
verence for  the  works  of  their  ancestors  pre- 
vented improvement.'  '  There  are,'  he  continues, 
'  statues  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  with  as  great 
a  breadth,  and  choice  of  grand  parts,  x^op^^ 
to  the  human  form,  as  ever  they  represented 
in  their  lions  or  other  inferior  animals.  In 
addition  to  these  observations  on  Egyptian 
statues,  we  may  remark,  the  forms  of  their 
hands  and  feet  are  gross ;  they  have  no  ana- 
tomical detail  of  parts,  and  are  totally  defi- 
cient in  the  grace  of  motion.*  The  Egyptian 
bassi-rilievi  are  commonly  what  are  called 
sunk  reliefs  ;  they  are  usnolly  sunk  from  the 
Burface  of  the  material  employed,  which  practice 
most  probably  obtained  from  their  being  cut 
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in  very  hard  stone,  sudi  as  granite  or  beailt^ 

and  from  the  distance  at  which  they  wereiuiully 

placed  above  the  eye.    In  the  first  case,  cutting 

the  ground  away  from  the  figure  voiild  have 

occupied  quite  as  much  time  as  carmg  the 

,  figure  itself;  and,  in  the  second  case,  the  rangeof 

the  outline  created  a  greater  breadth  of  shadov 

I  and  distinctness  to  the  spectator.  These  bassi- 

I  rilievi,  or  hieroglyphics,  when  found  on  the 

I  walls  of  tombs,  relate  the  profession,  actions, 

I  and  funeral  of  the  deceased ;  on  those  of  palaces 

I  they  describe  the  wars,  negotiations,  triumphs, 

processions,  trophies,  with  the  dvil,  milita^, 

'  and  domestic  employments  of  kings ;  on  those  of 

temples  they  were  the  records  of  theology ;  and 

on  obelisks  they  are  hymns  to  the  gods,  or 

eulogies  of  their  kings.    The  reliefs  are  inyari- 

ably  coloured.    (Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Ancifnt 

EgypUanSy  j-e. ;    Bosellini's  Monumenii  M 

EjiUo  e  delta  Nubia,  fe, ;  and  Layard's  Mwu- 

ments  of  Nineveh.) 

The  onl;^  correct  notion  that  can  be  obtained 
on  the  subject  of  Phosnician  sculpture  is  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  medals  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, wlio  were   a  colony  from  Fhamicia; 
though  perhaps  these  may  mislead  ns.  The 
Phoenicians,  known  by  the  name  of  Canaan- 
ites  in  Scripture,  were  at  a  very  wirly  period 
advanced  in  civilisation.   Beauti^l  in  their  own 
persons,  they  were,  unlike  the  Egyptian  nc«s. 
themselves  models  for  their  artists,  and  their 
situation  and  character  were  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  the  art.    Their  extraordinazr  and 
successM  spirit  of  commerce  led  to  its  cultira- 
tion,  and  some  of  the  statues  that  decorated  their 
temples  were  celebrated  in  history.    Winck'l- 
mannis  of  opinion  that  the  Etrurians,  or  ancient 
Tuscans,  carried  sculpture  to  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection  much  earlier  than  the  Greeks. 
Etrorian  art  proves  that  the  first  attempts  to- 
wards sculpture  were  in  clay,  of  which  innnmer- 
able  specimens  have  been  found  in  Rome  and  its 
environs :  and  as  the  Romans  in  the  early  period 
of  their  existence  as  a  people  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  arts,  no  doubt  is  left  of  these 
specimens  being  the  work  of  the  Etrurians  or 
Volscians.    Clay  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
material    used — 'nulla    signa    statuseve  sine 
ar^lA ; '  and  Pliny  and  Varro  tell  us  that  the 
Hercules,  the  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  quadriga 
on  the  top  of  his  temple,  and  all  the  other 
statues  of  the  gods  before  the  temple  of  Ceiw 
was  erected,  were  *  Tuscanica  omnia.*  Many  of 
the  Etruscan  statues  bear  so  striking  a  reem- 
blance  to  those  of  Greece,  that  antiquarianshare 
thought  it  probable  they  must  have  been  brought 
from  that  country,  or  firom  Magna  Graeda  into 
Etruria,  about  the  period  of  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  when   Italy  became 
almost  saturated  with  the  magnificent  spoils 
of   art    which    that    country    yielded.     The 
Etruscan  sculpture  is  in  two  distinct  styles  of 
art.    In  the  first  or  earliest  style,  the  general 
lines,  or  contours,  are  exceedingly  stiff  an*l 
straight,  and  the  attitudes    exhibit  anything 
but  a  feeling  of  ease  in  the  figure :  the  form  of 
the  head  is  entirely  devoid  of  beauty,  the  oat- 
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lines  not  well  rounded ;  their  flgnves  are  almost 
iDTanably  too  slender ;  the  form  of  the  head  is 
oral,  the  chin  piked,  the  eyes  flat,  with  some 
d^gi«e  of  tendency  towards  squinting.  All  these 
defects  indicate  an  infant  state  of  the  art,  and 
the  very  same  defects  are  often  seen  in  the 
irorks  of  the  Gothic  sculptors.  The  second 
style  of  Etruscan  art  is  conjectured  by  Win- 
ekelmann  to  be  contemporar7  with  the  age  of 
Phidias ;  but  this  conjecture  is  in  no  way  borne 
oat  or  ^pported  by  proof.  In  this  style  the 
joints  are  strongly  marked,  the  muscles  raised, 
the  bonc«  perfectly  distinguishable,  and  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  science  of  anatomy 
is  displaced.  The  statues  of  the  gods  are  exe- 
cuted with  delicacy,  and  there  is  a  show  of 
great  power  without  yiolent  distension  of  the 
moades.  The  attitudes,  however,  are  far  from 
natural,  and  the  action  constantly  oyerstrained. 
To  this  MiUin  adda  a  third  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Etruscan  art^  commencing  at  the  conquest 
of  Greece  by  the  Bomans,  at  which  time  the 
Etnisean  artists  became  acquainted  with  the 
voika  of  the  Grecians,  and,  adopting  their 
style,  became  at  first  their  imitators,  and  after- 
varda  their  rivals.  To  the  Italian  artists  of 
this  period  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude  in  one 
of  hia  satires.  (Dennis,  CUiea  and  Cemiteriea  of 
EtruriOf  j-e. ;  Winckelmann,  8toria  d^  Arti 
del  Duegno  preuo  gli  AnticM^  Bome  1788.) 

Before  turning  to  the  sculpture  of  the 
Gredcs  we  may  notice,  as  bearing  some  re- 
semblanee  to  the  Ejgyptian  sculpture,  that 
of  the  IGndus.  The  stupendous  ezcayations 
at  EUora,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
artide  AscHnscTUsd,  and  those  at  Elephanta 
and  other  parts  of  India,  are  well  known  by 
lepresentations  which  hare  been  published  in 
this  country. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  dawn  of  the 
ut  was  on  the  soil  bf  Phoenicia  and  Egypt : 
ve  have  now  to  trace  it  in  its  meridian  splen- 
dour on  the  shores  of  Greece. 

Greek  sculpture  has  usually  been  arranged 
mider  three  epochs.  Of  the  rude  and  unfashioned 
repreeentations  of  the  primitive  or  mythical 
egea^  some  mention  has  already  been  made,  nor 
^  it  neeessary  here  to  touch  upon  the  works  of 
^he  so-called  IkMLidSj  about  which  we  can  now 
^orm  no  just  conception,  except  that  the  material 
®»ipbyed  by  them  was  wood,  their  images  being 
^Icd  (^evcL    About  580  B.C.  it  is  said  that 
J^pcenusand  Scyllis,  Cretans,  became  celebrated 
*t^  Sicyon  for  their  marble  statues,  which   re- 
fined mudi  of  the  ancient  style  in  the  ad- 
'"^ndng  position  of  the  less,  the  general  form 
ot^  the  figure,  and  particularly  in  the  vertical 
^-Ids  of  the  drapery,  the  edges  of  which  were 
"^igzag.    About  a  generation  later  Bupalus  and 
-J^-^ithennus  of  Chios  were    distinguished  for 
™^ir  work  in  metal  throughout  Greece.    Soon 
*r/^<^'  this  period,  sculpture  received  the  most 
V^^^borate  finishing,  though  the  character  of  the 
^V^  md  limbs  was  not  much  changed  from 
.  ^  Usteless  and  barbarous  style  of  former 
V^'^    Flaxman  conjectures  that  the  colossal 
'^°^Qf  Hercules  and  Apollo  in  the  British 
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Museum  may  have  been  the  works  of  DipoenuB 
and  ScyUis.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the 
progressive  improvement  in  an  art  so  much 
cultivated,  between  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  and  the  first  epoch  in  which 
Ageladas,  the  master  of  Polydetus,  appeared. 
This  early  or  second  period  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  casts  in  the  British  Museum  from  the 
.^Sginetan  marbles,  discovered  in  1812,  and  now 
at  Munich.  To  this  period  belongs  Ageladas,  a 
native  of  Argos,  and  contemporary  with  Pisis- 
tratus.  It  was  at  this  period  that  art  approached 
the  personification  of  ideal  beauty  by  the  choice 
of  forms  from  many  models,  so  that  the  excel- 
lence found  in  each  might  be  combined  in  one. 
Its  cultivation  had  become  an  object  of  necessity 
in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  induced  greatly 
by  a  practice,  introduced  about  this  era,  of 
honourinjg  with  a  statue  every  individual  who 
had  received  three  crowns  in  the  public  games. 
These  figures  of  men  were  called  &K8ptiKTcf, 
the  statues  of  the  gods  being  hiyiX^uprtL  Such 
a  custom  afiTorded  the  artist  the  opportunity 
of  contemplating  some  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  living  beauty,  from  which  were 
afterwards  deduced  those  canons  of  proportion 
on  which  all  future  art  has  been  unable  to 
improve.  Within  the  interval  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken  appeared  the  sculptor  Calli- 
machus,  to  whom  Vitruvius  assigns  the  merit 
of  having  invented  the  Corinthian  capital.  [  Ab- 
CEiTBCTUBB.]  *  The  better  drawing  of  the 
figure,  with  a  more  careful  attention  to  its 
parts,  more  precision  and  variety  of  attitude, 
a  less  elaborate  curling  and  dressing  the  hair, 
the  form  of  the  figure  better  shown  through 
the  drapery,  are  all  certain  signs  of  a  near 
approach  to  the  age  of  Phidias.* 

The  third  epoch  of  sculpture  among  the 
Greeks  was  in  the  age  of  Phidias,  who  died 
432  B.O. — a  period  peculiarly  splendid  in  history, 
as  abounding  with  statesmen,  warriors,  artists, 
philosophers,  and  poets.  Athens,  destroyed  by 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  rose  under  the  auspices  oi 
Pencles  in  renewed  and  far  greater  grandeur. 
Phidias  was  employed  by  Pericles  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  public  works ;  and  the 
admiration  of  his  powers  was  so  universal  with 
the  ancients,  that  Quintilian  says,  speaking  of 
his  statue  of  Athena  and  the  Olympian  2^us  at 
Elis,  '  Ciy'us  pulchritudo  adjecisse  aliquid  etiam 
recept»  rehgioni  videtur,  adeo  majestas  operia 
deum  equavit.'  The  sculptures  of  the  Parthe- 
non, now  known  as  the  Elgin  marbles  and  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  generally  considered  the 
highest  triumphia  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and 
are  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
his  scholars.  Cajlicrates  and  Ictinus  were  the 
architects  of  the  Pabthbnoit.  [Acbopous.1 
The  great  reputation  of  Phidias  was  founded 
upon  his  representations  of  the  gods,  excel- 
ling more  in  them  than  in  human  forms.  In 
his  Chbtselbfhamtimb  works  in  ivory  and  in 
gold  he  was  unrivalled.  Polycletus,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Phidias,  assisted  in  perfecting  the  style 
of  the  third  epoch.  He  was  of  Sicyon,  and  espe- 
cially celebrated  for  his  Doiyphoros,  or  lance- 
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benrer,  and  hu  Diadomenns,  or  jonth  binding 
a  fillet  round  his  head  (now  in  the  British 
Mnaeum).  The  first  was  so  esteemed  by  artists, 
that  it  was  called  the  *  canon/  firam  which 
they  studied  their  proportions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  doubt  whether  it  be  this  or  another 
sf atue  to  which  this  honour  was  paid.  Among 
the  contemporaries  of  these  great  men  were 
Phradmon,  Goigias,  Myron,  and  Scopas  of 
£Iis.  In  a  passage  of  Plin^,  Alcamenes  is 
classed  with  Critias  and  Hegias^  as  a  riral  of 
Phidias. 

A  fourth  epoch,  from  about  360  b.  c,  is  that 
in  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  Praxiteles,  Scopas  the  Parian,  and  Igrsippus, 
and  in  which  the  style  termed  by  Winckel- 
mann  the  fne  style  was  introduced.  The  graces 
of  youth  and  beauty  were  the  delight  of  Praxi- 
teles ;  and  in  his  marble  statues  at  the  Cera- 
micus  of  Athens  he  is  said  to  have  excelled 
himself.  His  Venus  of  Cnidos  was  so  en- 
dowed with  charms,  that  her  suitors  came  from 
all  quarters  to  pay  homage  at  her  shrine. 
This  statue,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Goans  on  account  of  its  being  naked,  was 
refused  to  Nicomedes  by  the  citizens  of  Cnidos 
in  payment  of  a  debt  of  immense  amount. 
It  remained  at  Cnidos  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  about  400  a.i>.  Haxman, 
in  his  Lectures,  says  of  it,  that  it  'seems 
to  offer  the  first  idea  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici, 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  repetition  of  another 
Venus,  the  work  of  this  artist.'  A  satyr, 
Cupid,  Apollo  sauroctonos  (the  lizard-slayer), 
ana  Bacchus  leaning  on  a  fawn,  are  known 
works  of  this  master.  The  group  of  Niobe 
and  her  children,  now  at  Florence,  is  ascribed 
both  to  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  Contemporary 
with  Praxiteles  was  Lysippus,  so  celebrated  for 
the  group  of  horses  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
fipont  of  St.  Mark's  church  at  Venice.  This 
epoch  is  not  comparable  in  grandeur  with  its 
predecessor.  The  refinement  of  art  was  carried 
almost  to  its  utmost  limit:  greater  delicacy 
and  Toluptuousness  may  indeed  have  been, 
and  was,  introduced  into  the  female  forms, 
but  in  dignity  and  simplicity  of  feeling  it  is 
inferior  to  the  wonderful  productions  of  the 
agp  of  Phidias.  Statues  were  still  painted  at 
this  time.  [Poltghbokt.]  After  this  period 
several  of  the  finest  groups  and  statues  wero 
nevertheless  executed :  one  of  them,  the  Lao- 
coon,  now  in  the  Vatican,  is  in  a  veiy  high  class 
of  art,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  group 
known.  The  principal  schools  of  sculpturo  wero 
those  of  Athens  and  Rhodes :  from  the  latter 
school  came  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apol- 
lonius  and  the  Colossus  of  Bhodes,  by  Chaires, 
the  scholar  of  Lysippus.  Agesander,  Poly- 
doms,  and  Athenodorus,  sculptors  of  the  Lao- 
coon,  aro  great  names  of  this  school  The 
Toro  Famese,  also  at  Naples,  is  the  work 
of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  sculptors  of 
Rhodes.  The  Laocoon  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Titus. 
To  what  extent  the  Rhodians  were  sculptora 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  fiM^t  that  the 
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Romans  carried  off  fipom  their  little  island 
8,000  statues.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  824  years  B.a,  the  arts  of  design 
seem  to  have  declined  from  their  meridiaa 
excellence. 

Fifth  Epock— The  year  146  b.c.  was  signal- 
ised by  the  entire  reduction  of  Greece  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans.  Sixty-six  years  previ- 
ously a  dawn  of  luxury  and  taste  had  opened  at 
Rome  by  the  introduction,  through  MarcelliiB, 
of  statues  firom  Syracuse;  but  thopgh  the 
increasing  luxury  of  the  Romans  created  a 
constant  demand  for  fresh  objects  of  the  ait, 
its  history  in  the  city  is  but  a  melancholy 
contin  nance  of  its  decline.  The  only  occupation 
then  left  for  Greek  artists  was  to  be  found  in 
Rome,  whither  they  were  invited,  and  where 
yery  many  of  them  were  to  be  seen.  Among 
them  Pliny  (L  xxxr.  c.  12,  and  xxxvi.  c.  6\ 
mentions  the  name  of  Pasiteles,  a  sculptor, 
who  wrote  four  volumes,  containing  a  cata- 
logue of  the  finest  works  of  art  known  in 
histimei  Pasiteles  excelled  aa  a  statuary  in 
metaL  His  silver  statue  of  Rosdus,  and 
his  vases,  were  highly  celebrated.  Arcesi- 
laus,  Zopyrus,  and  Aulanius  Evander,  all 
Athenians,  were  among  his  contemporaries  in 
the  Augiutan  age.  The  first  of  these,  vfao 
excelled  in  marble,  is  extolled  by  Pliny  for 
his  care  in  modelling  before  he  began  upon 
the  block.  He  was  the  friend  of  Lncnllnd, 
for  whom  he  executed  a  group,  described  by 
Varro,  representing  a  lioness  with  cupids 
sporting  round  her,  and  endeavouring  to  force 
her  to  drink. 

Under  Augustus,  the  art  had  not  been 
entirely  divested  of  grand  and  noble  feeling; 
but  after  his  time  it  partook  Tery  much  of 
the  character  of  his  successors  as  they  appeared. 
Licentious  and  obscene  under  the  sway  of 
the  vicious,  debauched,  and  cruel  Tibmus, 
under  Caligula  it  became  so  grossly  flattering, 
that  ancient  Greek  statues  of  the  gods  were 
decapitated  to  make  room  for  the  head  of 
this  emperor.  Under  Nero  (to  whom,  however, 
we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Bor^hese  gladiator,  found  in  his  xilla  at 
Antium)  it  became  so  extravagant,  that  be 
had  himself  cast  by  Zenodorus,  aa  the  Son, 
a  bronze  image  110  feet  high  [Coijossvs], 
to  be  placed  before  his  'golden  house.*  Ves- 
pasian cultivated  the  arts  as  weU  as  literatuie. 
The  Temple  of  Peace,  which  w»s  really  a 
temple  of  the  arts,  was  by  him  decorated 
with  the  choicest  specimens  of  Greek  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  reigns  of  his  son  Titns 
and  of  Tny'an  were  also  fiiTourable  to  sculp- 
ture. The  latter  was  the  patron  of  ApoUo- 
dorus,  the  architect.  Tnjan,  moreoTer,  had 
the  liberality  and  good  sense  to  erect  statues 
in  honour  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
The  works  of  this  period  were,  howoTcr,  rather 
architectural  than  sculptural,  such  as  temples, 
palaces,  triumphal  arches,  &c,  and  the  sculpturd 
chiefly  in  request  was  for  their  decoration; 
a  want  certainly  calculated  not  so  mncfa  to 
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retnVe  the  ait  from  its  sinking  state  as  to 
eneonnge  bold  and  off-hand  execution  at  the 
expense  of  simplicitj  and  expression.   Hadrian 
Dot  only  restored  the  principal  buildings  at 
Athens  bat  completed  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympins  and  richly  adorned  the  interior  with 
stataefl,  some  of  which  were  chiTselephantine. 
The  statue  of  Antinoos,  so  generally  known, 
vas  the  work  of  this  reign.    Antoninus  and 
MareoB  Aureliua  were  appointed  by  Hadrian 
as  his  soocesBors :  under  them  the  art  revived 
for  a  time,  and  has  acknowledged  her  gratitude 
to  the  last  by  his  bronse  statue  at  the  CapitoL 
Hov  teolpture  was  encouraged  at  this  time 
nmj  be  gathered  from  the  innumerable  busts 
of  these   emperors    that    have    reached   us. 
Cbaunodos  had  likewise  been  honoured  with 
a  multitude  of  statues,  but  these  upon  his 
death  were  ordered  by  the  senate  to  be  all 
dettrojed.    Under  Septimlus  Sevems  the  de- 
cay of  the  art    became   very  manifest:    its 
decline  continued  during  the  rei^  of  Alexander 
Severos,  though  two  busts  of  him,  wliich  were 
diacoTerfd  a  few  years  since,  are  not  without 
sent    Baring   the    next    half-oentury,    the 
rapid  succession  of  twenty  emperors,  scarcely 
ope  of  whom  died  a  natural  death,  lef^b  but 
little  chance  of  a  revival  of  sculpture.    By  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  nearly  extinct, 
a  fiut  of  which  do  other  proof  is  necessary 
thm  the  arch  of  Constantine  and  the  statues 
of  that  prince,   through   whose  removal  of 
the  capital  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople, 
fiome  no  longer  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the 
fine  arts.    If  tlie   Romans  do  not  deserve 
the  admiration  in  which  the  Greeks  are  held 
for  their  knowledge   of  the  fine  arts,  they 
deserve  our  gratitude  for  their  instrumentality 
in  preserving  some  of  the  noblest  productions 
of  the  art  of  sculpture.    There  are  two  epochs 
anda>  which  the  taste  of  the  Bomans  ft>r 
the  fine  arts  may  be  classed :  the  first  begin- 
niDg  vitfa  the  capture  of  Syracuse  by  Mar- 
eeUns^  and  ending  at  the  time  of  JuHus  Ceesar; 
the  second,   that  of  the   Augustan   age,    in 
which  all  the  polite  arts  flouri^ed. 

Daring  the  early  Christian  period  when 
Constantinople  became  the  capital  of  the  arts, 
and  to  it  were  gathered  the  cnief  monuments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  little  progress  was  made 
in  the  creation  of  new  works;  and  during 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  nearly  all 
that  was  preserved  of  the  old  was  destroyed 
by  the  £uiaticasm  of  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Vene- 
tiaas,  in  1204,  the  consequent  dispersion  of 
Byzantine  artiste,  and  the  developement  of 
an  eastern  trade,  gave  quite  a  new  life  to 
the  arts,  and  the  <uiwn  of  the  classic  renais- 
nnee  extended  over  the  whole  West  as  early 
*a  the  thirteenth  century.  This  was  more 
decidedly  the  case  in  painting  and  sculpture 
than  in  architecture,  in  middle  Europe  the 
Byzantine  and  Saracenic  tastes  prevailed;  in 
the  north,  the  Gothic  was  then  being  developed. 
The  Roman  power  had  been  entirely  de- 
atfored  in  th&  West  of  Europe,  Italy  was  di- 
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vided  into  republics  and  principalities,  of  which 
the  chief  were  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Fisa,  these 
being  the  earliest  in  fully  establishing  their 
liberty. 

First  Epoch, — The  Pisans,  who  possessed 
considerable  extent  of  coast,  had  in  the  eleventh 
century  beaten  the  Saracens  in  Africa,  Sardinia, 
Mf^jorca,  Minorca,  and  Sicily;  and  had  thus 
acquired  the  treasures  with  which  they  com- 
menced the  erection  of  their  cathedral  in  1063. 
It  was  finished  in  1092,  about  seven  years 
after  that  of  St  Mark  at  Venice  had  been  con- 
secrated. Schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  soon  arose  after  this  period,  and 
the  needs  of  the  church  found  employment  for 
the  talent  which  they  produced.  It  has  been 
ooi^jectured  that  Boschetto,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  Greek,  was  the  Ibunder  of  the  lUdian, 
Gothic,  or  Byzantine  school  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  at  Pisa.  The  reputation  of  this 
school  was  raised  to  the  greatest  height  by  the 
appearance  of  Nicolo  da  Pisa,  where  he  was 
bom  about  1206,  the  pride  anid  gloiy  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  first  who  on  its 
restoration  gave  dignity  and  importance  to 
sculpture.  That  the  Grecian  fragments  which 
the  Pisans  had  acquired  soon  enabled  Nicolo 
to  discriminate  between  them  and  the  style  of 
Buschetto,  is  evident  from  some  remains  of  his 
work  in  the  Campo  Santo.  In  1225  he  was 
employed  at  Bologna  in  decorating  the  sarco- 
phagus of  St  Dominic,  in  which  his  admiration 
and  suocessfol  imitation  of  the  antique  shine 
forth.  Be  built  the  basilica  of  St  Antonio  at 
Padua,  and  the  church  of  the  Prari  at  Venice, 
remarkable  for  its  classical  ornament :  he  was 
afterwards  engaged  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
pulpits  at  Pisa  and  Siena.  He  died  at  Pisa 
about  1278.  Giovanni,  the  son  of  Nicolo,  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither,  to  whom  in  some  respects  he 
was  more  than  equaL  He  executed  the 
sculptures  of  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  facade 
of  toe  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  commonly  attri- 
buted to  his  father  Nicolo ;  he  died  in  1320, 
and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his 
father  in  the  Campo  Santo,  his  own  work. 
Their  figures,  especially  those  of  their  draped 
females,  are  elegant,  and  exhibit,  says  Flax- 
man,  'an  originality  of  idea  and  a  force  of 
thou^t  seldom  met  with  when  schools  of  art 
are  in  the  habit  of  oopyinc  from  each  other.' 
The  school  of  Pisa  is  not  limited  to  the  two 
just  named.  Amolfo  da  Lapo  Q232-1300) 
the  brothers  Agostino  and  Agnolo  of  Siena, 
and  Andrea  Pisano  (1270-1846),  aU  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  Andrea  executed  in  bronze 
the  oldest  gates  of  the  baptistery  at  Florence, 
on  which  is  represented  the  life  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  lliis  work  is  executed  (from  a 
general  design  by  Giotto)  with  much  grandeur 
and  simplicity ;  but  in  his  marble  statues  he 
is  inferior  to  his  master,  Giovanni  Pisano. 
Giovanni  di  Bdducdo,  scholar  of  Andrea,  was  of 
this  epoch :  his  first  works  were  at  Milan,  where 
in  1347  he  executed  the  mausoleum  of  S.  Pietro 
Martire.  In  the  fourteenth  eentury  Giotto 
established  a  school  distingaiehed  by  good 
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drawing,  'which  prepared  Florence  for  a  perfect 
re-estHbliflhment  of  the  art  To  it  belonged 
OrcaG:na  (1316-76),  a  name  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered for  his  celebrated  loggia  at  Florence :  he 
WHS  also  eminent  for  his  works  in  sculpture. 
A  school  at  Siena,  towards  the  end  of  this 
centozy,  produced  Jaoopo  della  Qaercia,  whose 
principal  works  were  at  Bologna,  Lncea,  Flo- 
rence, and  especially  Siena,  where  a  fountain 
which  he  executed,  at  the  oost  of  2,200  send! 
d*oro^  was  so  admired  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  Jaoopo  deUa  Fonte.  From  his  hand 
are  the  bas-reliefii  in  the  facade  of  San  Fetro- 
nio  at  Bologna.  The  fifteenth  oentoiy  was  a 
splendid  era  for  the  production  of  evwything 
great  and  intelligent,  and  most  especially  for 
the  art  of  sculptore.  The  love  of  liberty  and 
knowledge  seemed  to  animate  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  republics ;  and  as  if  the  republic  of  the 
arts  were  not  excluded  from  the  common  senti- 
ment, no  indiTidual  master  seems  so  to  haye 
outstripped  his  rivals  as  to  have  impressed  the 
art  with  his  own  partacuUr  style.  (Perkins, 
Tuscan  SMpiure,) 

This  period  brings  us  to  the  Mcond  epoch  of 
the  Renaissanoe^  the  Quattroeento,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  wfaioh  we  find  six  ^peat  artists  engaged 
in  a  competition  for  executing  the  bronze  gates 
of  the  baptistery  at  Florence,  in  which,  after  a 
yearns  trial,  Lorenzo  Qhiberti  bore  away  the 
palm  from  his  rivali.  Among  these  was  Dona- 
tello  (1383-1466),  a  Florentine,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  restorers  of  the  ait.  *  Some  of  his 
works,'  says  Flaxman,  *both  in  bronze  and 
marble,  might  be  placed  beside  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Greece  without  discredit.' 
His  alto-rilievo  of  two  singing  boys  in  the 
Duomo  at  Florence  is,  in  noint  of  character, 
sentiment,  drawing,  and  ompery,  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  His  marble  statue  of  St 
Qeorge  standing  upright,  equally  poised  on 
both  his  legs,  with  hu  hands  resting  on  the 
shield  before  him,  so  excited  the  admiration 
of  Michael  Angelo^  that,  after  contemplating  it 
in  deep  silence  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  suddenly, 
'March.'  Lorenro  Ghiberti  (1381-1455)  hss 
immortalised  himself  in  the  work  for  which  he 
bore  away  the  piioe  from  Donatello :  from  the 
eulogy  bestowod  on  them  by  Michael  Angelo, 
they  bear  the  appellation  of  the  'Gates  of 
Paradise.'  Qhiboti  made  two  sets  of  gates 
for  the  baptistery.  This  undertaking  occu- 
pied forty-nine  veais  of  his  life,  from  1403 
to  1462,  and  still,  notwithstanding  the  critl- 
dsm  of  Reynolds,  remains  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  modem  art.  The  subjects 
are  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
and  the  complaint  of  Reynolds  is,  that  '  the 
landscape  and  buildings  occupy  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  compartment  that  the  figures 
remained  but  secondary  objects,  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  the  ancients.'  A 
cast<^  the  'Old  Testament'  gates  is  at  the 
Sou^  Kentington  Museum.  Branelleschi 
(1377-1444),  the  Intimate  friend  of  Donatello, 
better  known  by  his  high  acquirements^  an 
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architect,  was  not  less  a  sculptor  of  consider- 
able eminence ;  at  Florence,  in  th^  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Noyella,  is  an  admirable  crucifix  bj 
him  in  wood.  In  1470,  Andrea  Yerrocchio  ma 
found  amongst  the  first  rank  of  sculptors  ia 
Florence ;  he  was  the  master  of  Pietro  Perugino 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  exncuted  at  Venice 
the  &mons  figure  of  Bartolomeo  Coleoni  of 
Ber^mo^  on  horseback.  Antonio  Begarelli  was 
distinguished  at  Modena.  We  now  oome  to 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  whom  we  have  once 
more  [Abchitbotubs  ;  Paxmtino]  to  introdace 
to  the  reader^s  notice  as  the  most  eminent  of 
modem  sculptors,  as  well  as  of  architects  and 
painters.^  The  energetic  works  of  this  extraor- 
dinaty  man  seem  rather  the  result  of  inspiration 
than  of  genius,  and  with  him  is  introduced 

The  third  epoch,  that  of  the   Cinguecenic, 
in  which  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  art 
was  accomplished.     His  own  works,  however, 
are,  in  spite  of  their  great  power,   not  free 
from    manner;    he   was   too   ostentations  of 
anatomy,  and  his  heads  are  usually  too  small 
for  the  limbs ;  though,  in  the  case  of  his  David, 
of  which  thoro  is  a  cast  at  South  Kensington, 
it  is  thn  body  which  is  too  small  for  the 
head  and  limbs.    Many  of  JitGchael  Angelo's 
works  in  sculpture  may  be  seen  in  casts  at 
the  Crystal  PaUice.    Vasari,  the  historian  of 
the  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  wrote 
the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  while  he  was  yet 
living,  and  thus  justifies  himself  for  so  doing: 
'Let  none   be   suiprised  that   I   haTe  here 
written  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo^  who  is  jet 
living.    Indeed,   it  cannot  be  expected  that 
he  will  ever  die,  and  therefore  it  has  appeared 
to  me  proper  to  do  him  this  little  honour; 
for  when   in  common  with   other   men  his 
life  shall  pass  away,   he   will  be    immortal 
in  his  immortal  works,  the  &me  of  which, 
as  lon^  as  the   world  lasts,  will   live  with 
gloiy  in   the  mouths  of  men  and   in  their 
records^  in  contempt  of  envy  and  despite  of 
death.'    Michael  Angelo  was  nobly  descended^ 
and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  was  patxoniseil 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  took   him  into 
his  house,  and  continued  his  friend  until  his 
death  in  1492.    His  career  in  sculpture  was 
commenced  by  a  sleeping  Cupid,   a  Bacchus 
and  young  fawn,  and  a  group  of  a  Madonna 
sitting  with  the  dead  Christ  on  her  knees, 
executed  in  1499  at  Rome,  and  his  colossal 
David,  made  out   of  a  single  block,  ibr  the 
Piazza  Granduca  at  Rorenoe  in  1602 ;  works 
which  raised  him  immediately  above  his  con- 
temporaries.   It  is  not  our  purpose   here  to 
tou<m  upon  the  productions  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  other  two  arts  which  occupied  a  great 
portion  of  his  time,  and  which  it  appears 
he  afterwards  regretted ;  for  OondiTi,  his  bio- 
grapher, observes,  <Che  mi  rammenta  udirlo 
dire  che  ouando  la  (the  basso-rilievo  of  the 
battle  of  Hercules  with  the  Centaiirs)  Tid^ 
cognosce  quanto  torto  egli  abbia   &tto  alia 
natura  a  non  seguitar  {wontamente  Tarte  della 
scultura.'    Julius  IL,  on  being  raised  to  the 
papal  cbavs,  employed  Michael  Angelo  on  a 
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I  lor  himself,  which  it  was  intended 
to  plafle  imder  the  centre  of  the  dome  of 
St  reter*«.    It  was  prqiected  on  a  most  magni- 
ficent seale;   hat  heing   subjected  to  many 
deUjra^  and  the  pope  apng,  only  one  of  its 
sides  vas  eompletod,  ana  thus  was  afterwazds 
erected  in  the  chnrch  of  San  Fietro  in  Vinculis 
hj  order  of  his  nephew.    In  this  monument 
is  fonnd  the  celebrated  Moses  and  some  other 
statues,  partly  executed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
partly  by  his  pupil  BafKiello  da  Monte  Lnpo : 
the  moniuBent  was    completed  in    1550,   it 
hsnag  been  through  Tarious  interruptions  no 
1ms  tbiyt  forty  years  in  progress.    It  is  morti- 
fpa%  to  know  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
artist's  time  was  wasted  at  tne  quarries  of 
Pietis  Santa,   owing  to  the  misconduct  of 
tlie  noderlings  of  Leo  X.    Caxdinal  Giuliano 
de'  Madiei,  in  1523,  engaged  him  on  the  sacristy 
aod  hhraiY  ^  ^'^  Lorenza    In  the  Capella 
dei  Deposit!,  or  sacrishr,  are  the  statues  of 
I^RDso  and  GKuliano  ib*  Medici  seated,  and 
io  Soman  military  habits:   the  fomer   is 
wnceired  with   a  simplicity  wortiiy  of  the 
bighest  era  of  Gbeciaa  art    The  recumbent 
rtiiotf  of  Daybreak  and  Kight,  under  the 
statas  of  GtuUano  in  the  same  chapel,  *are 
gnnd  and  mysterious:    the  characters  and 
^bms  bespeak  the   same  mighty   hand  and 
Biind  evident  throoghou^the  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 
tiae  efaapel  and  Last  Judgment.'    They  are 
in  casts  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe.    He  died  on 
February  17,  1564,  haying  nearly  competed 
his  aineCieth  year.     Fhoman,  in  his  Tenth 


iMture  on  Soilptare,  closes  his  account  of 
lum  thas:  *The  chajracter  and  works  of  Michael 
Aogelo  hare  been  dwell  on  at  greater  length, 
beme,  as  his  mental  and  bodily  powers 
ttntinQed  £ar  beyond  the  usual  date  of  human 
Hfe,  lea  diligence  attained  to  so  much  greater 
peifectioii  in  the  principles  of  art  Anatomy, 
the  motiim  and  perspecfciTe  of  the  figure,  the 
complication,  grandcnir,  and  harmony  of  his 
KKM^ing,  with  the  advantages  and  fteility 
of  eiecQtion  in  painting  and  scalpture,  besides 
his  mathematical  smd  mechanical  attainments 
is  aieUtedare  and  bmlduig,  together  wiUi  the 
■>*a7  and  prodigioiis  works  he  accomplished, 
mtmOntA  how  greatly  he  contributea  to  the 
'«^cratioa  of  art'  '  Michel,'  says  Ariosto,  '  pii 
die  BUKtal,  AageF  divino/ 

After  this  epoch,  or  periiaps  almost  be- 
l^Kiging  to  it»  sq^^eared  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
«iohn  of  BdogDA  (1624-1608),  a  Fleming  so 
f>Ued  for  his  fountain  surmounted  by  Neptune, 
iathatcily.  He  was  a  sculptor  of  eztraoroinaiy 
merit,  and  eminent  for  Us  works  in  bronze 
^  maiblei  His  Venus  eomina  from  the 
Btth  is  ddieate  and  graceful;  and  the  group 
of  the  Buie  of  the  Sabine  women,  in  the  grand 
pivsa  at  Florence,  is  extremely  well  composed, 
^  possesses  a  fine  undulation  of  line.  The 
Hcvniy  also,  springing  from  the  Wind,  is 
f^otrp^  and  orinnal.  There  are  many  small 
vorks  eadtant  by  uis  artist.  Benrennto  Cellini 
(1600.71),  another  follower  of  Michael  Angelo, 
*w  one  of  the  atrangeet  and  most  eccentric 
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characters  that  ever  existed.  He  was  chiefly 
employed  as  a  jKoldsmitli  and  sculptor  in 
metals ;  but  was  urcquently  engaged  on  large 
figures  and  groups,  of  which  the  Perseus  holding 
the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left  hand,  in  the 
Piazza  Granduca  at  Florence,  is  a  splendid 
example.  Other  real  disciples  of  the  great  Tus- 
can master  were  KafiaeUo  da  Monte  Lupo,  his 
favourite  pupil  and  assistant ;  Kicolo  l^ibolo, 
who  executed  some  works  for  the  fa9ade  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bologna ;  and  Yincenzo  Danti. 
Of  this  time  also  are  Saccio  Bandinelli  (1487- 
1562),  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but  greatJy 
inferior  to  Michael  Angelo,  though  he  set  himself 
up  as  a  rival  and  competitor;  Giovanni  deir 
Opera,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  BandineUi ; 
Baccio  da  Monte  Lupo,  the  lather  of  Bafifaello, 
who  executed  the  wooden  crucifix  in  the  refect- 
oiy  of  San  Maroo ;  Andrea  Contucci,  a  clever 
and  occasionally  successful  competitor  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  founder  of  the  school  of 
Loretto;  Francesco  Bustici,  a  pupil  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  but  whose  works  evince  a 
devotion  to  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
who  introduced  it  into  France;  and  Jacopo 
Tatti  (1479-1670),  commonly  called  Sansoyino, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Venetian  school 
of  sculpture.  As  an  architect  he  was  an  artist 
of  surprising  talents,  as  is  manifest  from  his 
works  at  Verona;  his  sculpture,  however, 
is  deficient  in  purity,  though  not  in  richness 
of  composition.  His  principal  pupils  were 
Danese  Cattaneo  and  Alessandro  Vittoria. 
The  principles  of  the  school  were  diffused 
through  Italy,  and  were  equallv  to  be  seen 
in  Lombardy  and  Naples:  in  the  latter  city 
the  pmcipal  masters  were  Marliano  da  Nola 
and  Giroiamo  Santa  Croce.  At  Milan  were 
A^tino  Busti,  and  Gu^lielmo  della  Porta^ 
whose  repntation  was  raised  by  the  statues 
executed  oy  him  on  the  tomb  of  Paul  III. 
in  St.  Peter^s.  These  have  been  esteemed 
as  among  the  best  examples  of  modem  sculp- 
ture. Torregiano,  who  also  belongs  to  this 
period,  was,  Tike  Benvenuto  Cellini,  of  a  vaga- 
bond disposition,  but  a  man  of  genius;  he 
was  invited  over  to  England,  where  he  wrought 
upon  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster^ 
for  whi<^  he  received  the  sum  of  1,000/.  He 
died,  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition,  at  Seville, 
in  1622.  In  England,  also,  we  had  Giovanni 
da  Padua  in  the  following  reign.  Of  native 
sculptors,  William  Austen,  the  artist  of  the 
Beauchamp  tomb  at  Warwick,  1452,  and  a 
London  founder,  was  not  unworthy  to  rank 
with  his  Italian  competitors  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Spain  produced  some  celebrated  sculptors 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  their  first  native  ar- 
tist bein^  Berrugnette,  a  pupil  of  Vasari  and 
Michael  Angelo.  Berruguette^s  disciple,  Paolo  de 
Gespedes,  the  painter,  of  Cordova  (1538-1608), 
b  reputed  tlie  greatest  sculptor  that  Spain  ever 
produced. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Germany  produced 
any  scnlptors  of  eminence  before  the  seven- 
teenth centttiy.  But  in  France,  Jacques  d'An- 
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f'ouUme,  wbo  had  been  at  Rome,  where  he 
ad  a  competition  even  with  Michael  Angelo ; 
Jean  Gk)iigeon  (1610-72),  who  finished  the 
Fountain  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris  in  1550, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  victims 
in  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Daj; 
Jean  Cousin,  whose  works,  though  deficient 
in  force  and  truth,  yet  exhibit  much  grace 
and  delicacy ;  and  Germain  Pilon,  whose  detail 
is  remarkable  for  its  beauty — are  names  that 
entitle  that  cotintty  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  in  whidi  all  the  works 
of  sculpture  that  were  produced  are  so  many 
testimonies  of  the  influence  which  the  genius 
of  Michael  Angelo  exerted  over  the  arts :  though 
the  French  school  is  in  its  taste  more  directly 
allied  to  Parmigiano  and  Primaticcio. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  Bernini,  a  native  of  Naples,  bom  in 
1508,  raised  himself  to  employment  before 
unknown.  Endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
necessary  for  becoming  a  great  artist,  and 
desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  school,  he  plunged  into  caprice 
and  complexity,  and,  preferring  effect  to  sim- 
plicity, effitced  all  traces  of  the  style  which 
from  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  had  prevailed 
in  Europe.  His  draperies,  founded  on  the 
paintings  of  the  Bolognese  school,  his  affected 
style,  the  violent  expression  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, are  the  marks  of  an  ambitious  artist, 
whose  only  aim  was  to  be  striking.  He 
deluged  Italy  with  his  works,  and  corrupted 
it  with  his  taste  tiU  his  death  in  1680.  The 
most  celebrated  contemporaries  of  Bernini  were 
Algaidi  (1S93-1654)  and  Buquesnoy  (1594- 
1643),  commonly  called  II  Fiammingo.  The 
latter  is  much  esteemed  for  his  representa- 
tions of  Vouth,  and  particularly  of  infants.  At 
Naples  he  executed  a  concert  of  cherubs,  and 
two  infants  on  a  monument  at  Rome,  which 
are  his  most  admired  works:  the  latter  was 
particularly  admired  by  Rubens,  who  says  of 
It,  'Nature  rather  than  art  appears  to  have 
sculptured  them,  and  the  marble  is  softened 
into  life.'  Camillo  Rusconi  in  Italy  succeeded  to 
Bernini,  and  Was  the  sculptor  most  in  request 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  greatest  works  were  those  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  where  he  was  assisted  by  Monnot» 
Le  Gros,  Momtti,  and  Ottoni:  he  died  in 
1 728.  The  further  progress  of  sculpture  seemed 
now  impossible;  in  short,  the  art  seemed  to 
have  departed,  though  men  whose  names  are 
not  worth  recording,  with  all  the  pretensions 
of  artists,  stiU  hovered  about  the  scenes  of 
its  former  ^ory.  In  England,  Ghrinling  Gib- 
bons, a  native  of  Rotterd^  was  distinguished 
both  as  a  statuary  in  bronze  and  a  carver 
in  wood ;  he  died  in  1721. 

In  France,  Stefano  della  Bella,  and  Pietro 
Tacca,  pupil  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  occupy 
the  interval  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. — one  extremely  creditable  to  the 
French  school,  Francois  and  Michel  Anguier 
being  among  the  most  distinguished.  In  the 
remaining  period  of  that  monarch's  reign,  the 
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•  principal  sculptors  were  Francois  Girirdon,- 
'  born  at  Troyes  in  1630,  and  Pierre  Paul  Pnget, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1622,  the  latter  of  whom, 
'  from  his  fiery  and  energetic  style,  received  the 
'  appellation  of  the  Michael  Angelo  of  France. 
These  two  were  the  head  of  the  school  of  the 
succeeding  sculptors  of  France,  which  comprised 
Besjardins,  AntoineCoysevox,  Pierre  Franerille, 
Pierre  le  Cbos,  Nicolas  Coustou.  To  this  school 
also  belonged  j^tienne  Falconet,  celebrated  for 
his  writings,  and  for  the  equestrian  statne  he 
executed  at  St  Petersburg  of  the  Czar  Peter. 
The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  was  a  great  patron  of  sculpture,  and 
had  projected  a  collection  of  statues  of  the 
most  eminent  characters  of  the  country.  J.  B. 
Pigalle,  the  sculptor  of  the  day,  had  executed 
some  of  them  before  the  dreadful  period  wfaidi 
stopped  in  France  for  a  time  all  cultivation  of 
the  arts.  The  school  of  Pigalle  was  of  consider- 
able extent  and  influence,  Mouchy,  Bocquet, 
Moette,  Chaudet,  and  Lebrun,  being  members 
of  it)  and  continuing  the  art  to  witMn  a  gene- 
ration of  the  present  century.  Of  the  recent 
sculptors  of  F^nce,  James  Pradier,  a  Sviss 
(1792-1852),  has  acquired  perhaps  the  greatest 
name.  Contempomiy,  or  nearly  so,  wi3i  these 
in  Germany,  were  ^uchmuller  of  Vienna,  A. 
von  Schliiter  at  Berlin,  N.  Millich  at  Sto<d:hobn, 
and  others ;  subsequent  to  whom  are  Ohnmacht^ 
Sonnenschein,  and  Nahl  of  Strasburg,  all  sculp- 
tors of  much  reputation. 

Our  knowledge  of  Spanish  sculptors  is  so 
limited,  f^m  their  reputation  not  travelling 
away  from  their  own  countrv,  and  indeed  beinff 
little  known  in  Spain  itseli  (except  in  Madrid 
and  the  chief  cities,  where  the  principal  employ- 
ment for  them  is  the  decoration  of  churcnes), 
that  probably  little  interest  would  be  created 
by  an  enumeration  of  thenv. 

In  England,  up  to  a  late  period,  the  most  cele- 
brated sodptors  were  foreigners.  C.  G-.  Cobber, 
L.  F.  Roubiliac,  and  Peter  Soheemacken  had 
the  sway;  and  monuments  of  their  geniiu,  es- 
pecially of  the  second,  are  the  pride  of  some  of 
our  churches. 

The  art,  however,  seemed  to  be  near  its 
dissolution,  when  Antonio  Canova,    in  1787« 
revived  in  Rome  the  purity  withont  ythkh 
it  is  worthless.    This  justly  admired  sculp- 
tor was  bom  in  1757,  at  Possagno,  a  viUage 
amidst  the  Asolani  hiUs,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Venetian  Alps.    Pietro  his  father,  and  Pasino 
his  grandfather,  were  sculptors,  whocw  l&bouzi 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  churches  of  the 
district    Deprived  of  his  father  when  onlj  thiee 
years  of  age,  he  was  indebted  to  his  grandfather 
for  the  early  instruction  and  employment  of  the 
chisel,  by  which  he  acquired  great  mechanical 
dexterity.    Attracting  the  notice  of  the  patri- 
cian Giovanni  Faliero,  he  was  by  him  placed 
with  Torretto,  one  of  the  best  Venetian  scalp- 
tors  of  that  day.     Torretto  soon    afteswards 
died,  and  young  Antonio  then  studied  nnder 
Torretto*s  nephew,  Ferrari.    But  he  soon  brc^e 
through  the  trammels  of  the  art  as  it  'was  then 
practised;   and  the  rapidity  of  his   pzv^jzesa 
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baviif  induced  his  patron  to  find  a  more  ap- 
propnate  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers, 
the  joang  artist  was  sent  to  Rome  in  December, 
1780,  soon  after  which  time   the    Venetian 
government  granted  him  a  pension  of  300  ducats 
for  three  years.    At  this  period  the  fashionable 
senlptors  of  Rome  were  Agostino  Penna,  Pacili, 
Bnod,  SibiUa,  and  others,  whose  productions 
are  abeady  f ozgotten :  so  that  in  the  way  of 
emiUation  Canova  had  little  to  excite  his  talents. 
Before  the  period  had  expired  for  which  his 
pnsion  was  granted,  the  seal  of  Volpato  had 
been  snccessfol  in  proenring  for  him  the  com- 
mission  to  execute  the  monument  of  Clement 
XIV.  (Oanganelli).    Thus  was  afforded  to  the 
yoong  seolptor  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
his  powers  to  a  pubhc  who  were  fortunately 
capable  of  appreciating  lus  merit.    Before  the 
expiration  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  had 
prodneed  an  amazing  quantity^  of  works,  at 
which  tame  it  was  not  the  practice  (one  after- 
wards introduced  by  him)  to  employ  inferior 
worfanen  to  reduce  the  block  to  the  last  shape 
of  the  superficies.  The  enumeration  of  his  works 
would  occupy  much  more  space  than  can^  be 
here  ssmgaea  to  them :  they  were  often  deficient 
in  energy,  but  generally  abounding  in  grace 
and  elegance;  anii  in  his  monument^  sculpture 
there  is  a  Yast  originality  of  invention,  whilst 
it  is  free  from  extraTsgance.    His  females  are 
Tolnptnbus,  but  not  onensiYely  so ;  his  execu- 
tion of  them  is  exquisite.    In  the  monument 
executed  in  memory  of  the  archduchess  Chris- 
tina of  Austria,  there  is  a  pathos  in  the  com- 
position, the  figures  of  whicn  are  linked  together 
with  thechainof  nature  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
diyine  Raphael  himselil    Canova  died  at  Venice 
on   October  13,   1822;  and  his  remains  ware 
removed  to  his  native  place,  in  which  he  had 
erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  splendid  church. 
Albert  Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844),  a  contem- 
porary of  Canova,  but  much  his  junior,  a  native 
of  Denmark,  has  by  his  great,  though  irregular 
and  erratic,  geniua^  raised  himself  to  eminence 
throughout  Europe  as  weU  as  Rome  and  in  his 
own  coontiy.    His  powers  in  basso-riliero  are 
great;   but  in   his  female  figures  he  wants 
pace.    Some  distinguished  names  have  also  of 
late  adorned  the  annals  of  the  art  in  Germany : 
as  Heinrieh  Dannesker  of  Stnttgardt  (175&- 
1836) ;  Ludwig  Schwanthaler  of  Munich  ( 1 802- 
48);  Christian  Rauch  of  Berlin  (1777-1857); 
and  J.  M.  Wagner  of  Wurzburg  (1773-1858). 

In  England,  the  able  sculptors  John  Bacon, 
Thomas  Banks,  and  Joseph  NoUekens,  were 
followed  by  John  Flaxman — a  name  honour- 
able to  the  arts  of  Uiis  country.  Intense  feel- 
ing and  simplicity  characterise  all  his  works ; 
tad.  in  q>ie  sculpture  he  perhaps  surpassed 
Gmora.  He  was  bom  at  York  m  1755,  and 
died  in  1826.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered 
aa  professOT  of  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy 
have  been  published.  {Lectures  on  Sculpture, 
fe^  with  fiity-two  plates,  2nd  edition,  1838.) 
Sculpture  has  made  great  progress  in  England 
fio^e  the  days  of  Flaxman.  Not  to  mention 
liring  men,  a  very  respectable  array  of  names 
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may  be  selected  &om  the  list  of  deceased  sculp- 
tors: Sir  Francis  Chantrey  (1782-1841) ;  Sir 
Richard  Westmacott(1775-1856);  J.  C.F.Rossi 
(1762-1839);  Samuel  Joseph  (1791-1850); 
Richard  Wyatt  (1795-1850);  John  Hogan 
(1802-68);  Beiyamin  Wyon  (1802-58) ;  M.  L. 
Watson  (1804-47);  John  Gibson  (1780-1866), 
and  Matthew  Cotes  W^tt  (1778-1862),  the 
sculptor  of  the  equeetnan  bronzes  of  George 
III.  in  Cockspur  Street  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  last  the 
most  absurdly  placed  monument  in  Europe.  For 
a  general  history  of  modem  sculpture  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  illustrated  work  of  Coxmt 
Cioo^;nara, — '  The  History  of  Sculpture  from  its 
rise  m  Italy  to  the  century  of  Canova,  to  serve 
as  a  continuation  of  the  works  of  Winckelmann 
and  of  B' Agincourt.' 

8€iil]|twre»  Vitt^ttoe  o&  The  work  of 
the  sculptor  is  generally  limited  to  modelling 
in  day ;  ficom  this  model  a  plaster  east  is  taken , 
and  firom  the  cast  the  marble  figure  is  copied 
by  carvers  aided  by  the  pointing  machine. 

A  model  as  large  as  the  intended  figure 
or  group  is  first  made  in  clay.  It  is  placed 
on  a  stand  or  banker  with  revolving  top  called 
the  sculptor's  easel;  and  the  general  form 
is  got  out  with  the  hand  and  finger^,  small 
box-wood  or  wire  tools  being  made  use  of 
to  shape  the  parts  that  the  fingers  cannot 
reach.  The  da^  is  kept  moist,  to  prevent 
itB  shrinking,  tdl  the  model  is  completed. 
The  model  is  then  moulded  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
before  it  begins  to  dry,  whence  a  matrix  is 
formed,  into  which  plaster  is  introduced ;  and 
the  matrix  being  broken  away  from  it,  the 
model  in  day  is  thus  transferred  into  one 
of  plaster.  This  becomes  the  standard  from 
which  the  artist  takes  all  the  measurements 
for  the  figure  he  is  about  to  execute.  The 
block  of  marble  and  the  model  being  now 
placed  on  stands,  with  a  graduated  rod,  which 
moves  on  a  frame  perpendicular  to  it^  and 
has  a  point  attached  to  it  which  can  be  made 
to  advance  and  recede  at  pleasure,  certain 
prominent  points  are  selected  and  marked 
in  the  model,  and  their  distance  measured  on 
the  frame  longitudinally  and  verticaUv,  and  also 
the  distance  that  the  point  on  the  rod  is 
advanced  or  receded  in  order  to  touch  a  given 
point,  This  being  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
rough  block,  the  particular  point  is  drilled 
down  to  as  great  a  distance  as  was  measured 
in  the  modeL  This  operation  being  repeated  for 
a  great  number  of  points,  the  surface  is  worked 
away  to  all  the  several  points  found  as  above, 
till  at  last  it  assumes  the  general  form  of 
the  modd.  Aa  the  sculptor  approaches  the 
surface  which  is  to  be  left  when  finished, 
more  caution  and  finer  tools  become  necessary, 
till  at  length  it  is  brought  into  a  state  for 
his  finishing  touches.  This  purely  mechanical 
process  of  bringing  the  shapdess  block  into 
something  like  the  form  which  it  is  ultimately 
to  bear  is  performed  by  workmen,  thus  effecting 
a  groat  saving  of  the  artist's  labour  and  time 
[MoDXLUNO ;  Wax  Modbllino.] 
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SCUPPER 

Botipper  (Span,  escapir).  A  hole  in  a 
ship's  deck  or  side  to  cany  off  the  rain  or 
water  shipped.  Means  should  be  at  hand  to 
plug  scuppers  -when  the  ship  roUs  them  below 
the  surface. 

Sonrry  (Low  Lat.  seorbntiu^.  CHiis  disease, 
once  so  common  in  our  navy,  is  now  of  very 
rare  oecurrence.  It  generally  appears  to  be 
connected  with  debilitating  causes,  and  e^e- 
cially  with  unwholesome  food,  want  of  exerase, 
cold  and  moisture.  It  begins  with  indolence, 
shUow  looks,  and  lose  of  strength  and  spirits; 
the  gums  become  spongy,  the  teeth  loose,  the 
breath  fetid;  liyid  eruptions  appear  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  known  as  petechia  and 
vUnees,  and  at  length  the  patient  sinks  under 
general  emaciation,  diarrhoda,  and  haemorrhages. 
In  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  disease, 
much  is  effected  by  attention  to  diet  and 
cleanliness.  Fresh  vegetables,  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, and  brisk  fermented  liquors,  gpod 
air,  and  due  exercise,  are  among  the  principal 
remedial  means.  Adds,  and  especially  lemon 
juice,  have  been  much  extolled. 

0ettt«c«  (Lat  scutum,  a  shield).  In  Feudal 
Law,  scutage  wai  a  commutation  f<M*  personal 
service  in  foreign  wars,  paid  by  military 
tenants-^  made  general  in  Bngland,  under 
Heniy  II.  in  1169.     [£sctta».] 

Scmtate  (Lat.  soutatus,  nom  scutum,  a 
shield).  In  Zoology,  when  a  8ur£BU»  is  pro- 
tected by  laige  scales. 

SoateUnm  HLat.  scutum).  In  Botany,  a 
term  used  by  Gbertner  to  denote  the  small 
cotyledon  on  the  outside  of  the  embryo  of 
wheat,  inserted  a  little  lower  down  than  the 
other  more  perfect  cotyledon,  which  is  pressed 
close  to  the  albumen.  Also  the  shields  of 
some  kinds  of  Lichens,  as  Parmelia, 

flcuttbraaelitaiis  (Lat.  scutum ;  branchise, 
ffills).  A  name  given  by  Ouvier  to  an  order 
of  hermaphrodite  Gastropodous  Molluscs,  in- 
cluding tnose  which  have  the  gills  covered 
with  a  shell  in  the  form  of  a  shield, 

Sontlgttns  (Lat.  scutum;  gero,  /  carry). 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  unequal-legged  Chilo- 
podous  Myriapcds,  which  frequent  houses  and 
out-buildings  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  prey 
upon  insects,  wood-lice,  and  other  small  creatures. 

Sontipeds  (Lat.  scutum,  and  pes,  a 
foot).  The  name  given  by  Scopoli  to  one 
of  the  divisions  in  his  binary  system  of  orni- 
thology, including  those  birds  which  have  the 
anterior  part  of  the  leg  covered  with  seg- 
ments of  unequal  homy  rings  terminating  on 
each  side  in  a  groove. 

Scuttle  (A.-Saz.  sc^itel,  Span,  escotilla, 
Fr.  ^utille).  An  easdy  dosed  opening  in 
the  ship's  side  or  deck  to  admit  light  or  air,  or 
for  communication. 

To  scuttle  the  decks,  implies  to  cut  holes 
to  let  the  water  down  from  them  into  the 
hold,  as  in  the  case  of  fire. 

To  sctUtle  a  vessel^  is  to  cut  a  hole  in  her 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking  her. 

Scuttle  B«tt.    A  cask  of  water  with  a 
large  hole  in  it  placed  for  use  in  a  ship. 
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SEA 

(Lat.).  The  shield  of  the  Boman 
heavy-armed  legionaries :  made  of  wood,  de- 
fended with  plates  of  iron,  and  covered  with 
leather.  It  was  either  oval  or  of  sem-cylin- 
drieal  shape.  In  the  centre  was  a  boss  of  biaN 
or  iron,  projecting  from  the  shield.  From  this 
word  is  derived  the  modem  termEsQmBx. 

SoyUs  (Gr.  2ic^AAa\  In  Greek  Mytholog:r> 
a  daughter  of  Nisns,  king  of  Megara.  When 
Mnros  came  from  Crete  to  take  vengesnee 
for  the  death  of  his  son  Androgeos,  lus  efibits 
to  take  the  city  were  frnitlees  as  long  as 
the  purple  lock  on  the  head  of  Nisus  nmained 
unshom.  Urged  by  her  love  for  ICnos,  Bcylla 
cut  off  the  fatal  lock,  and  with  it  destrojed 
the  life  of  her  &ther  and  the  safety  of  the 
city.  According  to  one  version,  Mmos  tied 
Scylla  to  the  stem  of  his  ship  and  drowned 
her;  but  another  tale  says  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  fish  which  Nisus,  transformed 
into  an  eagle,  constantly  pursued.  The  m jth 
was  localised  in  the  names  of  the  port  of 
NissBa  and  tiie  promontory  St^Useum. 

The  Odyssey  (xii.  78,  Sse.)  speaks  of  another 
ficyUa,  a  daughter  of  Orataeis,  as  a  monster 
with  twelve  &et,  six  necks,  and  six  months, 
each  containing  three  vows  of  teeth.  This 
being  haunted  a  rock  on  the  ItaUsn  eosst; 
a  neighbouring  rock  being  tenanted  by  Cba- 
rybdis,  who  Uirice  every  day  swallowed  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  tod  thrice  threw  them 
up  again,  lake  Medusa,  Scylla  is  represented 
in  some  legenda  as  having  been  beautifol,  and 
as  having  been  changed  into  a  monster  throngh 
the  jealousy  of  Circe  or  Asifhitsitb. 

Scsrplnui  (Lat.;  6r.  tntC^s,  a  cup).  In 
Botany,  a  cup  or  coronet,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
Narcissus  and  allied  plants.  Also,  in  lich&Qs, 
a  cup-like  dilatation  of  the  podetium,  bearing 
shields  upon  its  margin. 

Scjrtale  (Or.  tncvrdKn)'  An  instnment 
used  by  the  Laoedsemonians  for  theconvejanee 
of  secret  instructions  to  their  commanders.  The 
oonstraction  of  itwas  as  follows:  Whenagenend 
was  sent  out,  a  black  rod  was  given  him,  while 
another  of  exactly  similar  dimensions  was  pre- 
served at  home.  When  instructions  were  to  be 
sent  out,  a  strip  of  parchment  was  wTapp<^d 
round  the  rod  and  on  the  folds  the  orders  were 
written ;  these  he  read  by  unrolling  the  parch- 
men  with  the  rod  in  his  possession. 

Scythian  XAmb.  One  of  tJie  names  of  ^« 
fern  called  by  botanists  Cibotium  Barcmets, 

Sea  (for  the  origin  of  the  word,  see  Sori). 
The  expression  employed  by  sailors  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  the  waters  they  are 
traversing.  A  long  sea  is  one  in  whieh  the 
crests  of  successive  waves  are  distant  from  eadi 
other,  and  in  which  the  effect  upon  the  ship  is 
a  heav^  rolling  motion.  K  short  sect^imihe  was 
hand,  is  when  the  waves  are  frequent,  inregolar, 
and  crowned  by  foam.  They  produce  a  pitdiing 
motion.  A  cross  sea,  the  most  irregolar,  is 
when  a  change  of  wind  or  a  current  drives  one 
succession  of  waves  in  a  direction  diffiairait  from 
that  of  another  series  resulting  from  die  swell 
caused  by  a  former  storm. 
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SEA 

SiA.  Id  Geography.  [Oobak.] 
Mm  and  Blver  B«fteoM.  The  walls, 
embtnknentB,  or  other  constTOctionB  intended 
to  protoet  coeste  and  mer  banks  from  the  de- 
stnethre  action  of  the  waves,  or  from  the 
erofiTe  action  of  flowing  water.  In  some  coun- 
txm,  sach  as  Holland,  where  a  large  part  of  the 
knd  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  disastrous 
innadatioiis  are  only  to  be  prevented  bv  a 
sjstem  of  djkes  or  sea  embankments  inddb. 
shall  be  sufficiently  heavy  and  sufficiently  tight 
to  preTent  the  entrance  of  the  water,  and  which 
shall  bf  fiMed  with  materials  sufficiently  strong 
to  raiflt  the  foree  of  the  sea.  Bivers  flowing 
throigfa  allnvial  districts,  soeh  as  the  G^ges  or 
iDdaa,  are  apt  to  wander  about,  and  require  to 
have  their  channels  fixed,  wfaieh  is  best  done  by 
bfosbwood,  the  friction  of  which  upon  the  water 
arrests  the  velocity  of  the  flow  in  that  part, 
and  which  soon  consequently  beeomes  silted  up. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
fnpDeers  as  to  whether  sea-walls  intended  to 
eoeoanter  the  shock  of  the  waves  should  be 
Ttxtieal,  from  the  face  of  which  the  waves  will 
be  zeflected,  or  inclined  like  a  beach,  so  that  the 
vaTes  will  expend  their  force  up|on  it  in  friction 
a&d  be  broken  up.  Much  manifestly  depends 
■poo  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  bottom.  If 
a  Tertioal  wall  deflects  a  wave,  it  will  deflect 
it  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and  if  the 
bottom  is  weak  and  not  distant,  it  may  be 
undermined  by  the  deflected  water,  and  the 
wall  maj  tumble  down.  In  cases,  however, 
▼here  these  objections  do  not  exist,  t^  vertical 
wall  appeals  to  be  the  best,  since,  instead  of 
exhausting  upon  itself  the  force  of  the  waves, 
it  enables  the  waves  to  take  a  new  direction 
without  having  been  robbed  of  much  of  their 
momeotsm  which  will  be  Anally  expended  on 
the  sea-shore.  In  Holland  many  of  the  dykes 
have  a  long  fore  shore  to  break  up  the  waves 
and  dissipate  their  energv  before  the^  reach 
the  main  structure,  ana  this  provision  is 
graeially  adopted  on  the  Essex  coast  and  else- 
vhefs.  The  best  material  for  the  heart  or 
My  of  a  sea-wall  is  stiff  clay,  but  even  this 
Dtttefial  requires  to  be  carefolly  packed  to  pre- 
veot  percolation.  In  Essex  the  clay  ia  dug 
from  the  fore  shore  in  spits,  and  packed  into  K 
«a-wall  by  an  operation  termed  flood  flanking. 
The  spits  are  delivered  by  the  barrow  men  to 
the  padbers,  who,  taking  each  ^it  on  a  pitchfork, 
strike  it  forcibly  into  its  place.  The  crevices 
produced  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  spits  in  drying 
are  fllled  with  mud,  which  is  called  dudging. 
Peat  or  bog  is  sotnetimes  used  for  sea-walls,  and 
it  is  ftfarwis  and  tough,  but  light,  and  requires 
to  be  weighted  with  stone.  Cbavel  is  valuable 
ivr  the  formation  of  an  artifldal  beach  at  the 
^  of  the  wall,  and  which  also  serves  as  a  road. 
Utoallj  sea-walls  are  faced  with  stone,  and  by 
spreading  grav^  over  this  facing  the  small 
■tones  insinuate  themselves  and  wedge  the 
lai^  stones  together.  If  the  embankment  is 
iBade  with  ^  gf^t  slope  seaward,  it  wiU  some- 
times be  sufficient  to  cover  the  slope  with 
^nl  80  M  to  fona  an  artificial  beach. 
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SEA-ANEMOKE 

The  Roman  embankments  formeil  on  the 
coasts  of  Essex  and  Lincolnshire,  and  also  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Thames,  consist  of  steep 
mounds  of  earth  defended  by  rows  of  piles,  the 
spaces  between  the  rows,  or  roomsj  as  they 
are  called,  being  fllled  up  with  chalk.  Modern 
embankments  consist  of  three  parts :  Firsts 
the  mam  bank,  about  20  feet  wide  at  top,  with 
a  rise  of  tide  of  10  feet,  and  formed  with  ft 
slope  in  the  lower  portion  of  5  to  1,  and  in  the 
upper  portion  of  4  to  1 ;  secondly,  the  outburst 
bank,  6  feet  high  and-  8  feet  wide  at  top, 
placed  on  top  of  the  foregoing,  formed  with  a 
slope  of  1^  to  1 ;  and  thinly,  the  ruxuh  bank, 
2|  feet  hi^  and  2^  feet  wide  at  top  and  8  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  placed  on  top  of  the  outburst^ 
and  which  is  supposed  to  arrest  only  the  tops 
of  the  waves.  The  embankments  should  be 
faced  with  stone  laid  on  a  solid  facing  of  clay 
in  all  cases  where  the  exposure  to  the  waves  is 
great ;  but  in  other  cases  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  coat  that  portion  above  ordinary  spring 
tides  with  gravel  and  day,  and  to  cultivate 
upon  it  couch-grass,  ray-grass,  and  lucerne. 
If  the  materials  are  too  weak  to  stand  without 
injury  until  tliese  grasses  grow,  the  surface 
should  be  turfed  over.  In  Holland  some  of 
the  dykes  are  thatched  on  the  sea  side,  and 
some  are  made  with  a  timber  framework, 
within  which  the  stone  facing  is  fltted.  At 
some  distance  from  the  embankment  on  the 
inner  side  a  ditch  is  dug  to  carry  off  any  infil- 
tration. 

On  some  coasts  groynes,  or  walls  of  timber  or 
stone  carried  down  into  the  sea,  are  employed  to 
arrest  the  movement  of  the  shingle  coastwise, 
and  t^us  to  create  a  natural  embankment. 
Important  sea-walls  and  piers  are  sometimes 
formed  of  beton  or  concrete,  formed  into  square 
blocks  and  then  used  as  stones*  Sometimes 
also  the  bton  is  lowered  while  still  soft  in  a 
bucket  with  tilting  bottom  into  the  water,  and 
is  then  let  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
whereby  an  artificial  rock  is  built  up. 

The  foundation  for  river  walls  or  other  con- 
structions on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  alluvial 
countries,  such  as  Bengal  and  the  Punjaub,  re- 
quire to  be  formed  with  wells  according  to  the 
native  practice ;  or  screw  piles  or  iron  cylinders 
may  be  substituted.  For  further  information 
respecting  sea  and  river  defences,  the  reader 
may  consult  Lamblardie,  Sw  lea  Cotes  de  la 
Normandie;  Syamdus,  Cows  de  Construetion ; 
Minard,  Cours  dee  Tratfaus  Hydratdiquee  i  la 
Mer;  the  Annalee  dee  Ponte  et  Chaueeke,  passim ; 
Romano,  SuUe  Lagune  di  Veneeia\  Gidileo, 
Frisi,  Guglielmini,  &c.,  Traetsupon  ^^raulice; 
Page's  Report  or{  the  Drainage  of  ike  Fenkmd ; 
Coode  On  the  Portland  Breakwater]  the  Ee- 
porte  on  the  Formation  of  Harbours  of  Sefuge, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
butch  and  German  works  upon  the  defence  of 
I  the  sea-shores,  and  upon  tne  preservation  of 
'  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers,  in  those 
'Countries. 

flieft-suiemoiie.  The  name  of  a  highly 
organised  Polype  of  the  genus  Actinia, 
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SEA-BEAJR 

A  vulgar  epithet  applied  inac- 
curately to  Bereral  laige  q>ecie8  of  seals.  The 
use  of  such  words  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 

Sea^boat.  A  term  applied  by  seamen  to  a 
▼essel,  as  respects  her  qualities  in  bad  weather. 

•«flfc-40rU.  The  seaman's  name  of  a  large 
oartilaginoas  fish  of  the  Bay  tribe,  the  type  of 
the  genus  Cephaloptera,  Cuyier;  also  applied 
to  the  angler  {Lopkitu  pi9catoriu9,  Linn.). 

Sea-girdles.  The  common  name  for  the 
alga  Lamiruaria  digitata, 

■ea-hare,    [Avltbia.] 

aea-liollj^>  The  Eryngium  maritiMitm  of 
botanists,  a  harsh  spiny-leayed  sea-side  plant. 

Bea-lmraai  The  term  is  most  correctly 
^yen  to  a  small  Lophobranchian  fish  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Hippocampw,  It 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  Walrus 
(  Trichecktu  roimarus)  a  large  phocine  mammal, 
found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

BearJelllea.    A  Tulgar  name  for  the  ani- 
mals allied  to  the  Mbdvsa. 
[Cbaicbb.1 

A  name  for  the  gull,  derived  fi!om 
the  French  numette,    [Labus.] 

SeaHitter.  The  Enhydria  inunauis,  a  genus 
«f  Lutrine.CarniTora,  the  fur  of  which  is  much 
sought  after,  and  whose  ux*8  are  webbed  together 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  true  otters. 

[LUTAA.] 

•eap-plnk.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Thrifty 
Armeria  mdgariB. 

Bea-aerpent.  This  word,  with  tbe  com- 
mon prefix  Greatf  represents  the  idea  of  a  sur- 
face-swimming, air-breathing,  marine  «^niniiil^ 
of  a  snake-like  shape  and  undulatory  motion, 
variously  reported  by  alleged  eye-witnesses  as 
being  fiom  100  to  600  feet  in  length ;  and,  by 
most,  as  having  a  man$.  The  beet  attested 
instance  is  that  which  was  said  by  several  in- 
dependent witnesses  to  have  been  seen  off  the 
island  of  Stronsa,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  1808. 
Their  reports  on  affidavit  before  the  local  autho- 
rities are  embodied  in  the  pgp<v  by  Dr.  Barday 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Wemerian  Tran9ac- 
tians  of  Edinbitrgh,  In  this  paper  that  anato- 
mist gave  an  account  of  the  vertebm  of  the 
supposed  animal  which  had  been  cast  upon  the 
rocky  shore  of  the  island  during  a  great  storm, 
shortly  after  its  appearance  off  the  coast  had 
alarmed  the  fishermen.  Two  of  the  vertebrse 
had  been  fortunately  sent  to  the  museum  of  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons ;  their  true  nature 
was  recognised  by  Owen,  and  described  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  Osteology  in  the  Museum  (4to 
vol.  i.  p.  98, 1 863)  as  vertebrse  of  the  great  bask- 
ing shark  (Sdacke  maxima.  Guv.).  The  appear^ 
ance,  interpreted  as  the  sea-serpent,  had  been 
caused  by  tne  alternate  rise  ancl  fall,  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  Uie  sea,  of  the  dorsal  fins  of  two  indi- 
viduals, probably  male  and  female,  of  the  bask- 
ing shark,  closely  following  each  other.  Both 
luud  been  driven  sushore  by  the  storm ;  and,  being 
afterwards  discovered  in  a  decomposed  state, 
their  back-bones  were  put  together  lengthwise, 
«is  of  one  animal,  by  the  fishermen,  making  a 
total  of  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  length. 
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Many  and  divers  are  the  phenomena  at  sm 
which  recall  the  preconceived  notion  of  the  grmt 
sea-serpent;  ana,  viewed  in  that  frame  of 
mind,  a  distance  too  ^peat  for  accurate  ob- 
servation, leave  a  conviction  of  the  marvel  whieh 
is  testified  to  in  good  faith.  Whenever  the 
monster  has  been  closely  approached  or  cap- 
tured, it  has  turned  out  to  be  other  than  was 
supposed.  Captain  Sir  James  C.  Boss^  in  his 
antarctic  vojage,  ordered  out  a  boat  to  ap- 
proach and  if  possible  kill  and  capture  what 
seemed  to  him,  his  officers,  and  crew,  to  be 
a  veritable  sea-serpent.  It  proved  to  be  the 
great  sea-elephant,  Fhoca  (  Cif$tophora)pr<ihoKi- 
deu»,  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length,  but  learing 
a  strong  wake  of  more  than  twice  that  length 
through  the  powerful  action  of  the  tail-pro- 
peller. In  otaer  instances,  the  supposed  sea- 
serpent  has  proved  to  be  a  succession  of  gram- 
puses or  porpoises  tumbling  in  line,  one  aft«r 
another,  and  deceiving  the  eye  as  a  continuous 
undulatory  body,  when  first  seen  at  a  distance; 
or  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  log  or  spar  covered 
with  bamades  and  sea-weed,  which,  lifted  by 
the  waves  and  falling,  represented  the  mane 
of  the  preconceived  monster.  Professor  Owen's 
letter  m  the  Times  of  May  10,  1849,  '  On  the 
sea-serpent  alleged  to  have  been  seen  by  Capt. 
McQuhae,  of  H.M.S.  Dsedalus,'  gave  a  blow 
to  the  animal  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
Since  the  publication  of  his  recommendation 
in  the  JdmiraUy  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiiy 
(Zoology),  the  accounts  of  the  true  causes  of 
the  appearance  have  multiplied,  and  the  news- 
paper paragraphs  of  the  mbulons  cause  have 
grown  scarce. 

'When  an  object  is  seen  afioat,  attracting 
notice  by  its  magnitude  or  other  peculiarity,  and 
is  not  captured,  its  nearest  approach  to  the  ship^ 
its  mode,  course,  and  rate  of  progression,  and  the 
parts  actually  recognisable,  should  be  noted  at 
the  time  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  If  practi- 
cable, a  boat  should  be  put  off  for  dose  ob- 
servation. If  the  obserrernas  not  the  loological 
knowledge,  or  the  opportunity  for  exact  in- 
spection, requisite  for  determining  the  species 
from  the  phenomena,  he  should  abstain  from 
paving  the  object  any  special  name.  Supposing 
it  to  be  an  animal,  a  shot  fired,  if  it  do  not  hit^ 
may  so  alarm  the  creature  as  to  cause  some 
sudden  movement  which  may  reveal  more  of  its 
true  nature'  (p.  50).  This  recommendation 
should  be  followed  in  all  cases  of  phenomena 
simulating  the  great  krakens  and  sea-serpents. 

Kevertheless,  sea-serpents  do  exist:  they  even 
abound  in  some  localities  in  the  tropics ;  they 
belong  to  the  genus  Hydros  or  HydropUst  and 
are  distinguished  from  land  serpents  by  their 
compressed  tail,  which  thus  becomes  a  swim- 
ming organ.  The  species  are  commonlv  from 
two  feet  to  four  feet  in  length;  rarely,  ap- 
proaching to  ten  feet  There  is  no  k  priori  reason 
why  such  sea-serpents  should  not  rival  or  sur- 

Cthe  whale  m  length :  bnt,  owing  to  the 
„  and  large  lung^like  air-bladder  which,  as 
serpents,  they  would  possess,  they  would  usually 
float  some  time  after  death :  and  it  is  hArdly 
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f  onceivable  that  some  of  the  Tertel^tt  should 
not  havB  been  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Ame- 
rica or  Norway,  where  (according  to  Pontop- 
pidian  and  Hans  £^e)  the  monster  has  been 
most  oommonlj  witnessed,  if  it  had  eyer  existed 
as  a  speciesi  represented  by  the  nnmenms  in- 
diTidittlfl  of  countless  successive  generations 
noee  creation.    The  fishes  which,  after  gdache, 
haye  been  foond  to  raise  the  notion  of  the  sea- 
serpent^  are  those  of  the  tcenioid  family  or 
riiand-Jbies ;  of    which   the  species  called 
Gpnuinu  BanksH  has  Aunished  specimenB  of 
neady  20  feet  in  length,  cast  ashore  on  the 
coast  td  Durham  and  Northnmberland.    The 
idea  that  some  lingering  repiesentatiyefl  of 
DfesQBoic  sea-reptiles  {lekth^fosaurua,  HeaioeaU' 
nu)  may  hare  originated  the  notion  of  the 
grot  sespfleipent,  hais  been  entertained  by  some 
vho  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  palaeontology. 
>6>  ii  Anegfc      Nansea    and    retching, 
vhich  attack  most  persons  on  first  going  to 
sea;  sometimes  oontmninff  only  a  day  or  two, 
bat  often  lasting  the  whde  of  a  long  voyage. 
In  some  persons   its  violence  is  prevented 
by  sznall  doses  of  opiom  or  -by  soda  water, 
or  saline  draughta  in  the  effervescent  state. 
Liniments  and  plaisters  containing  opium  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  have  also 
been  reoommeoded,  as    mitigating,   or   even 
preventing,  this  most  annoying  mdiady.    The 
noleDee  of  the  attacks  not  only  varies  in 
different  individuals  at  dLSerent  times,  but 
the  same  person  who  escapes  in  one  voyage 
may  soirer  severely  in  another.    Dr.   John 
Chapman,  who  has  recently  proposed  the  ap- 
plicadon  of  ice  to  the  back  as  a  lomedy  for 
this  Dudady,  holds  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  sea-sickness  consists  in  an  undue  amount 
of  blood  in  the  nervous  centres  along  the 
back,   and    especially    in    the    segments    of 
the  spinal  cord  related  to  the  stomach,  and 
the  mnsdes  concerned  in  vomiting.    (Func- 
<wjm/  DUeaaes  of  the  Stomach,  part  i. ;  Sea^ 
fickneu.  Us  Nature  and  Treatment,  London, 
Trnbner,  1864.)    This  excess  of  blood  can,  he 
maintains,  be  reduced  by  the  application  of 
ice,  which  is  a  direct  sedative  to  the  spinal 
cord,  if  placed  immediately  over  it,  by  lessening 
its  fdnetional   and   especially   its   automatic 
or  excito-motor  power.    This  remedy,  which 
Br.  Chapman   states  has  been  appUed  with 
singular  success  in  cases  of  sea-sickness,  he 
believes   to   be  likewise  applicable  in  other 
diseases   which   have  hitherto  more  or  less 
baffled  medical  treatment. 

Umm  thongs  One  of  the  names  for  the 
Britbh  alga  UimanthaUa  lorea. 

Baa,  uumpet.  The  common  name  for  the 
^^  EiJdonia  buccinaUe, 

■•tt-wiiooni.  The  colloquial  name  for 
the  narwhal  (Monoeeroe),  a  large  species  of 
troe  Cetacean,  in  which  one  of  the  canine  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  is  extraordinarily  developed, 
and  forma  a  spear-like  bone  of  a  spiral  form 
used  by  the  narwhal  as  a  powerful  weapon. 

Beamroliiiu    The  name  generally  applied 
to  the  different  species  of  Echinus, 
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[Aloa.] 
The  Anarrhichae  lupus,  a  fish, 
is  often  so  called  in  reference  to  its  poweifol 
teeth  and  its  destructive  camassial  habits. 

Seap^wraok.  The  sea-weed  thrown  up  by 
the  tide,  and  collected  by  farmers  and  others 
for  the  purpose  of  manuring  cultivated  land. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  2Sostera  marina. 

Seal  (Pt,  sceau,  or  seel;  Lat.  sigillum, 
dim.  of  signum).  In  Oem  Sculpture,  a  stamp 
cut  or  sunk  on  stone,  capable  of  yielding 
an  impression  to  any  soft  substance.  When 
a  gem  is  selected  for  cutting,  it  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  lapidary  to  roduce  it  to  shape 
and  smoothness.  It  is  then  fixed  with  mastic  to 
a  piece  of  wood  to  serve  a«  a  handle,  and 
the  subject  is  sketched  upon  it  with  a  copper 
point  or  a  diamond.  The  tool  is  a  lathe 
somewhat  resembling  a  turning  lathe,  and 
into  the  end  of  the  spindle  points,  knobs, 
or  circles  can  be  inserted.  The  gem  is  then 
applied  to  the  end  of  one  of  these  tools, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cutting  required, 
wetted  with  diamond-dust  and  olive  oil,  and 
by  frequent  working  the  subject  is  wrought, 
^^uent  impressions  are  of  course  taken  during 
the  progress,  to  show  the  excesses  or  defects. 
These,  however,  are  not  necessary  in  working 
cameos,  because  the  prominences  are  obvious 
to  the  eye.  The  tools  are  soft  iron  or  copper ; 
and  the  powder  of  the  ruby,  or  other  hard 
stones,  is  often  substituted  for  diamond  powder. 

S&A.L  (A.-Sax.  seol).  In  Zoology,  the  Eng- 
lish name  for  a  genus  of  Marine  Carnivorous 
Mammiferous  Quadrupeds,  otherwise  called 
Phocida.  The  variety  of  seals  is  very  great, 
and  they  are  found  in  great  mmibers  in  the 
seas  round  Spitzbeigen,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  The  species 
(Phooa  vitulina)  which  frequents  the  British 
shores  is  well  known,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
described.  Seals  are  principally  hunted  for  their 
oil  and  skins.  When  taken  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  at  which  time  they  are  fattest,  a  fall-grown 
seal  will  yield  from  eight  to  twelve  gallons  of  oil, 
and  a  small  one  from  four  to  five  gallons.  The 
oil,  when  extracted  before  putrefaction  has  com- 
menced, is  beautifully  transparent,  free  from 
smell,  and  not  unpleasant  in  its  taste.  The 
skin,  when  tanneo^  is  extensivelv  employed 
in  the  making  of  shoes;  and  when  Messed 
with  the  hair  on,  serves  for  the  covering  of 
trunks,  &c  The  seals  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere have  the  fins  better  developed  and  more 
serviceable  for  motion  on  land  than  those  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.     [Fishbbibs.] 

•emit  Oreati  All  charters,  commissions, 
giants  of  land,  franchise,  liberties,  &c.,  letters 
patent  and  letters  close,  of  the  king,  pass 
the  great  seal.  The  course  formerly  was, 
that  a  grant)  or  letters  patent,  passed  by  bill ; 
which  was  prepared  by  the  attorney  or  solicitor 
genezal  under  warrant  from  the  king.  It  was 
th&n  subscribed  at  foot  with  the  sign  manual, 
and  sealed  with  the  privy  signet.  In  this 
stage  it  was  next^  in  some  cases,  taken  directly 
to  pass  the  great  seal;  in  other  cases,  au 
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extract  of  the  bill  vas  taken  to  the  keeper  j 
of  the  priyy  seal,  who  made  out  a  writ  or  | 
warrant  thereupon  to  the  chanceiy,  where  it  | 
passed  the  great  seal.  Thus  the  sign  mannal . 
was  a  warrant  to  the  priTj  seal,  and  that 
to  the  great  seal.  There  were,  however,  some 
grants  which  only  passed  through  certain 
offices,  as  the  Admiralty  or  Treasury,  under , 
the  sign  manual,  requiring  neither  privy  nor 
great  seal.  By  a  r«>cent  act»  however  (stat. 
14  &  15  Vict,  c  82),  the  practice  of  passing 
instruments  under  the  great  seal  was  sim- 
plified, and  power  given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  make  regulations  with  respect  thereto.  The 
custodv  of  the  great  seal  is  now  always  en- 
trusted to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ghreat 
Britain,  that  great  officer  being  constituted 
b^  the  mere  delireiy  of  the  great  seal  into 
his  hands,  without  patent  or  other  formality. 

Li  earlier  times  the  offices  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  of  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal 
were  occasionally  distinct,  but  bv  5  Elie.  c  18 
the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  has  the  same 
place  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
since  that  statute,  therefore,  these  offices  cannot 
exist  at  the  same  time  in  different  persons.  The 
office  of  Lord  Keeper  has  occasionally  been  re- 
vived in  more  recent  times;  the  last  Lord  Keeper 
was  Sir  Robert  (afterwards  Lord)  Henley,  in 
1767.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  is  put  into  commission, 
the  ^eat  seal  is  entrusted  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner. The  seals  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  still  in  use  for  some  purposes. 

8eal,FrlTy.  [Sb4i^  Gbbat.]  Some  instru- 
ments of  minor  consequence  pass  the  privy 
sea]  only.  The  keeper  of  the  seal  is  now 
an  officer  of  state,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  By  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  82,  the  offices 
of  clerks  of  the  signet  and  privy  seal  were 
abolished. 

•«alliiflr-waz.  The  wax  used  for  sealing 
letters,  legal  instruments,  &c.  The  best  red 
sealing-wax  is  made  by  melting  in  a  veiy 
gentle  heat  48  parts  of  shell-lac .  with  19  of 
Venice  turpentine  and  1  of  Peruvian  balsam ; 
32  parts  of  the  finest  cinnabar,  thoroughly 
levigated,  are  then  stirred  in,  and  the  whole 
well  mixed.  When  it  has  cooled  down,  it 
is  either  rolled  into  sticks,  or  shaped  in  brass 
moulds.  The  best  black  sealing-wax  is  a  mix- 
ture of  60  parts  of  shell-lac  and  80  of  ivory 
black :  it  may  be  perfumed  with  a  little  Peru 
balsam  or  styrax.  The  earliest  application 
of  sealing-wax  to  its  present  use  seems  to  have 
been  made  about  the  year  1553.  The  first 
printed  account  of  it  is  said  by  Berzelius  to 
have  appeared  in  1568.  The  great  seals 
applied  in  tin  boxes  to  certain  legal  documents 
are  made  of  a  mixture  of  15  parts  Venice 
turpentine,  5  of  olive  oil,  and  8  of  wax  melted 
together,  and  coloured  with  red  lead. 

BeaoBAii.  A  man  brought  up  to  the  sea, 
and  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
life.  A  complete  seaman  is  called  an  af^ 
seaman f  and  is  rated  A.B. ;  one  less  competent, 
an  ordinary  seaman ;  and  a  man  fresh  from 
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the  shore,  a  landsnum  or  ordinary  seamu 
of  the  second  class.  The  conditions  upon 
which  seamen  are  to  be  hired  for  mercbftnt 
vessels,  with  their  privileges  and  obligations, 
are  regulated  by  the  Merchiemt  Shipping  Act  of 
1854,  &C.  Wages  are  oontingent  on  the  soceeGs 
of  the  voyage;  loss  of  a  ship  or  capture  by 
an  enemy  consequently  exonerates  the  ovnen 
from  liability  for  the  wages  of  their  seameiL 
For  the  Royal  Navy  the  engagement  of  sea- 
men takes  place  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  for  the  time  being.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  Com.  JHct,  &11  particdan 
respecting  the  enrolment,  wages*  anid  in  dunt 
all  the  statistics  of  seamen. 

Seams  (Ger.  saum).  In  a  ship,  the  spaces 
between  the  edges  of  planks :  these  are  caulked 
with  oakum,  and  then  covered  with  pitch. 

8bax8.  In  Geology,  thin  layers  wfaidi  sepa- 
rate thicker  strata.  Beds  of  coal  are  sometiines 
called  seams, 

Searobt  StgHt  ofp  or  more  aocuately  of 
▼tolt  Mid  Searoli.  In  International  Lav, 
in  time  of  war,  right  of  search  is  defined  to 
be  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  '  vi«t,  to 
search,  and  to  detain  for  search'  every  vessel, 
not  being  a  ship  of  war,  which  he  meets 
with  on  the  ocean.  It  can  be  exercised  only 
by  a  vessel  commissioned  by  the  authority 
of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs,  whether 
man-of-war  or  privateer.  The  ri^t  of  search 
in  time  of  peace,  to  ascertain  the  nalionahty 
of  a  vessel,  with  a  view  to  detecting  jaracy 
and  slave  trading,  has  been  the  subject  oS 
much  controversy.  (Phillimore,  InUmatmd 
LaWf  part  x.  ch.  iii.) 

■earob  ^Tarraat.  In  Law,  a  warrant 
granted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  search  for 
goods  stolen,  or  respecting  whidi  other  offencets 
have  been  committed.  The  warrant  is  granted 
on  the  oath  of  a  credible  witness,  that  he  has 
*  reasonable  cause  to  suspect'  the  goods  to 
be  in  the  possession  and  on  the  premises  of 
a  certain  individual  (24  &  25  Victi  c.  96). 

SeasoBS  (Fr.  saisons).  The  four  quarters 
of  the  year — spring,  summer,  autumn,  wiater. 
The  seasons  are  couBidered  as  beginning  re- 
spectively when  the  sun  enters  the  signs  Aries 
Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capricorn:  so  that  the  spring 
season  commences  about  the  21st  of  MaR*b, 
summer  about  the  22nd  of  June,  autumn  al«oat 
the  28rd  of  September,  and  winter  about  the 
28rd  of  December. 

Sebaeeoaa  aianda  (Lat.  sebaeeus,  frv>m 
sebum,  suet).  Small  cuticular  glands  which 
secrete  a  greasy  matter,  serving  to  protert  and 
soften  the  skin  and  cuticle. 

■ebade  Aeld  (Lat.  sebum).  One  of  the 
acids  produced  during  the  destructive  distill*- 
tion  of  fat. 

SebeateiM.  The  dried  fruits  of  Cordnt 
Myxa  and  €.  latifdia,  which  have  long  been 
used  as  a  medicine  in  India. 

Seeale  (Lat.).  A  grenus  of  cereal  grass€«, 
to  which  belongs  the  Rye,  5.  ceret^t  »  ,*?"*" 
plant  commonly  cultivated  for  its  nutrittoos 
grain,  the  fiour  of  which  forms  an  inferior  kind 
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of  bread.  AeootdiDg  to  Karl  Koch,  Bye  is 
fouid  vild  on  the  moimtains  of  the  Crimea,  at 
an  eleration  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  its  ears 
in  sneh  places  heing  not  more  than  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  indies  long.  In  this  conntzy 
it  18  the  most  limited  of  our  com  crops. 

The  name  of   8.  comtUum  is  sometimes 
giren  to  £rgot  of  Bye,  which  is  a  black  hom- 
uka  spar,  into  which  the  seeds  or  grains  are 
duag^  as  the  result  of  disease.    The  same 
thing  oeeois  in  other  grasses.    In  rye  some  of 
these  Bpm  are  as  much  as  an  inch  in  length, 
▼hilit  m  LoUum  at  Bmrass  they  s^dom  attain 
to  half  this  oze,  and  m  smaller  passes  the 
«igot  is  in  proTKvtion  to  the  sxse  of  the  seed. 
The  Eigot  of  Bye  has  long  been  known  as  pre- 
VK^  to  a  considerable  extent  in  countries 
▼here  zye  is  grown  for  bread,  and  some  dreadful 
naaladifls  are  reported  to  ha?e  arisen  where  it 
hu  been  ground  with  flour.    Where  it  occurs 
uDODgst  pasture  grasses^  its  more  immediate 
effect  upon  gravid  animals  appears  to  be  the 
proeoring  of  abortion ;  and  as  one  of  the  com- 
moner grasses,  in  which  it  occurs  probably  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  any^  other  of  our  natiye 
speeies,  is  the  LoUum  jperenne,  which  is  always 
found  to  bo  largely  mixed  with  all  good  pas- 
tnrea,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  lock 
vefl  to  a  meadow  in  autumn  before  turning  in 
covB,^  aa  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  uiat 
abortion  is  somewhat  frequent  from  a  want  of 
eate  in  this  respect.    The  quanti^  of  ergot  in 
almost  any  native  species  of  grass  growing  in 
lov  damp  meadows  is  quite  astonishing ;  and 
eren  uplands  are  not  without  a  considerable 
proportion  if  they  have  sufEicient  altitude  to 
attract  atmospheric  vapours.  Where  and  when 
it  prevaiis  there  is  mu<m  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  not  advisable  to  depasture ;  but  in  eases  of 
necessity  the  skimming  over  the  bents  with  the 
atTthe  before  the  a£nis8ion  of  cattle  is  a 
plan  which  might  obviously  be  adopted  with 
advantage.     [Eroot,  Ebootism.] 

Beemmt  (Xat  seco,  /  cut).  In  Geometry, 
any  right  line  which  cuts  afigore.  A  tangent  is 
thelinnting  position  of  a  secant  when  two  points 
of  int^sectioD  coincide.  In  Trigonometry,  the 
«cant  of  an  are  is  ^e  line  drawn  from  the 
eentre  of  the  circle  through  one  of  the  extremi' 
ties  of  the  arc  to  meet  the  tangent  at  the  other 
extremi^.  The  Meant  of  an  aaagU  is  the  reci- 
procal of  t^e  cosine. 
Seaeders.  [BuHGaBBS.] 
We<eMian  (Lat.  secessio,  a  going  aride). 
In  Politics,  the  act  of  a  portion  of  a  oommunitj 
(or,  in  common  parlance,  of  a  party  in  deh- 
beiative  assemblies)  who  separate  from  con- 
nection with  tlie  remainder,  and  endeavour  to 
form  a  body  apart.  The  term  had  its  first  ap- 
plication in  the  instance  of  the  alleged  secession 
of  the  Boman  plebeians  to  the  Mens  Sacer, 
M  a  protest  against  the  nsarpation  of  the 
patrioana. 

In  modem  times,  it  has  come  into  popular 

use  from  a  great  recent  example — the  act  of 

the  so-called  Confederate  States  in  seceding 

from  the  Ameriean  Union.  The  main  argument 
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used  in  fiivour  of  this  proceeding  was,  that  the 
constitution  of  1787,  wnile  declaring  that '  Each 
state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence,'contains  no  j^rovision  directly  qualify- 
ing this  doctrine  by  mamtaining  the  inviolability 
of  the  Union ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  right 
of  secession  is  implied  in  the  term  eowreignty ; 
while  the  previous  articles  of  confederation, 
superseded  by  the  constitution,  had  contained 
the  words  '  the  union  shall  be  perpetual,'  which 
it  was  reasonable  to  infer  had  bmi  purposdy 
abandoned.  The  answer  ordinarily  made  was 
that  the  Union  was  in  the  nature  of  a  league, 
implying  mutual  abandonment  of  rights  in  their 
very  nature  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
sudh  union :  and  that  there  was  no  more  occa- 
sion to  prohibit,  expressly,  the  repudiation  by  a 
state  ox  the  compact  thus  made^  than  to  prohibit 
the  teceeaUm  of  a  county,  a  township,  or  an 
individuaJL  See  the  argument  on  the  Confede- 
rate side  as  stated  hj  Mr.  %>enoei  in  his  work 
on  the  American  Union,  1862. 

•adiiiun  (a  word  coined  from  Or.  cnjicfC**  to 
fatten  in  a  fold),  Aeenus  of  Cfucurbitacea,  repre- 
sented by /§.  edtdey  me  Chocho,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indian  islands  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit,  which  is  reckoned  extremely  wholesome, 
and  is  commonly  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  all 
classes.  It  has  also  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  &ttening  food  for  hogs  and  other  animds. 
It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  smooth  stems  rising 
firom  a  very  large  fleshy  root,  which  sometimes 
weighs  as  much  as  twenty  pounds,  and  resem- 
bles a  yam  both  in  appearance  and  in  its  eatable 
qualities  when  cooked.  The  fruit  is  about  four 
inches  in  length,  oblong,  between  fleshy  and 
succulent^  sometimes  funiished  with  small  in- 
nocuous prickles,  and  either  green  or  cream- 
coloured.  The  plant  has  been  introduced  into 
Maddra  and  other  Atlantic  islands,  and  from 
this  source  its  fruits,  called  Chayotes,  are  some- 
times sent  to  this  country  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market 

•ade  (Lat.  sseculum,  an  age).  In  Chrono* 
logyi  a  division  of  time.  There  were  various 
secies ;  as  the  heroic  secle,  which  consisted  of 
77  years  [Boxulus],  the  national  secle,  &c. 
[SoTHiAO  FIbkiod;  Tabttultion  of  Chbono- 

LOOT.] 

Saoond  (Lat.  seeundus,  that  which  foflows, 
denoting  the  dosest  sequence).  In  Music,  a 
musical  interval ;  being  the  difference  between 
any  note  and  the  next  nearest^  whether  above 
or  below  it.  It  may  be  either  m^or  or  minor. 
pCirsic.] 

SiBC02n>.  In  the  sexagesimal  Arithmetic, 
the  60th  part  of  a  minute,  or  prime.  Thus  a  de- 
gree of  a  cirde^  and  an  hour  of  time,  are  each 
divided  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into 
60  seconds.  In  the  old  treatises  on  astronomy, 
the  seconds  are  sometimes  denominated  second 
nUnutea  (minutse  secundae) ;  while  the  minutes 
being  the  first  divisions  of  the  unit^  are  the 
primes  (minut»  primsB).  Following  out  the 
analog,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second  was  called 
a  thim;  but  this  term  is  not  found  in  modem 
works.    It  was  formerly  usual  to  denot e  minutes 
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fknd  seconds,  both  of  time  and  arc;  by  the 
charactera '  and  " ;  but  these  are  now  generally, 
used  only  to  indicate  minutes  and  seconds  of 
arc,  those  of  time  being  indicated  respectively 
by  the  abbreviations  m,  and  s. 

Seoond  Coat*  In  Architecture,  either  the 
finishing  coat,  as  in  laid  and  set,  or  in  rendered 
and  set ;  or  it  is  the  floating  when  the  plaster 
is  roughed  in,  floated,  and  set  for  paper. 

Second  Slffbt  (called  in  Oaelic  taischita- 
raugh ;  from  taisch,  an  unreal  or  shadowy  o^ 
fearance).  A  well-known  Highland  supersti- 
tion. In  all  ages  the  idea  has  prevailed  that 
persons  endow^  with  the  power  of  divination 
not  only  foretold  by  instinct,  but  had  some- 
times an  actual  and  mysterious  vision  of  dis- 
tant or  future  events ;  as  in  the  lines  of  Lucan, 
which  describe  the  presages  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia : — 

Eaganeo,  li  vera  fldee  memonatibas,  angnr 
GoUefledens •   •   •    » 

Yenit  Bmnma  dies,  geritnr  res  maxima,  dixit : 
Impia  ocncumint  Pompeii  et  CaesaxiB  arma. 

But  the  peculiarity  of  the  Highland  supersti- 
tion seems  to  consist  in  this,  that  persons  were 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  who 
were  in  no  other  respect  feared  or  reverenced 
for  their  supernatural  powers ;  it  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  natural  power,  like  superior  sharpness 
of  sight  or  hearing.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  Islands  were  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
gifted  with  it  It  could  not  be  exerted  at  plea- 
sure ;  the  power  came  on  the  seer  involuntarily, 
and  often  to  his  extreme  terror  and  suffering. 
Nevertheless,  certain  rules  were  in  fifishion  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  visions ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  mentioned  b^  Sir  W.  Scott,  that 
if  a  seer  saw  a  figure  with  its  back  to  him,  and 
if  on  altering  the  position  of  his  own  plaid  the 
figure  appeared  with  its  plaid  similarly  ar- 
ranged, the  vision  regarded  the  seer  himself. 
(See  the  superstition  of  the  Bodach  Glas, 
Scott's  Wavmey^  Martin,  in  his  Description 
of  the  Western  Islands,  seems  to  have  brought 
this  superstition  into  notice  in  England.  It  is 
well  known  how  Johnson  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  it,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands;  but,  in  despite  of  evidence  which 
neither  Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Johnson  were  able 
to  resist,  the  taisch,  with  all  its  visionary  pro- 
perties, seems  to  be  now  universally  abandooed 
to  the  use  of  poetry.  Campbells  beaatiful 
poem  of  Lochid  will  at  once  occur  to  the  re- 
collection of  every  reader.  It  is  described  by 
Collins  in  his  ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands.  But  the  classical  bard  of  the  second 
sight  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (See  especially  his 
noble  ballad  Lord  Ronald,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  the  character  of  Allan  Macaulay  in  the 
Legend  of  Montrose,  &c.)  Of  belief  in  second 
sight  at  the  present  day,  Mr.  Logan,  in  his 
Scottish  Gael, onU  says,  'It  is  not  so  prevalent 
as  fonnerly.'    (Vol.  ii.  840.) 

Seoondaiies*  In  Astronomy,  this  term  de- 
notes the  satellites  with  regard  to  planets  and 
the  planets  with  regard  to  the  sun,  to  distinguish 
them  from  their  respective  primaries.  Thiu«,  the 
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moon  is  .a  secondary  body  with  regard  to  the 
earth ;  the  earth  with  regard  to>  the  sui,  &c. 
[Planbt;  Satellitb.] 

Beoondarj  Clndas.  In  Astronomy,,  se- 
condary circles  are  great  circles  of  the  sphere 
perpendicular  to  ano^er  great  circle,  which  is 
c^arded  as  the  primary,  and  they  consequently 
pass  through  the  poles  of  the  sphere.  The  se- 
condaries of  the  ecliptic  are  the  drcles  on  which 
the  lalitudea  of  celestial  objects  are  measured. 
•«ooiidary  Q^sllltt.  {Secondarus^  Linn.) 
The  large  feathers  of  the  wing  which  arise  from 
the  bones  of  the  antibracfaium  or  fore-aim,  and 
principally  firom  the  ulna,  are  so  called. 

Beeondarj  or  MMosoio  Aoeks.  The 
great  series  of  rocks  occupying  geologically  the 
position  intermediate  between  the  Fahirosoic 
and  the  Tertiary  series.  For  an  account  of 
the  rocks  fonning  the  grot^,  see  BsscBiFnvB 
Gboix>ot. 

The  secondary  series  of  rocks  are  admirably 
developed  in  England.  Except  the  limestone 
near  the  base  of  the  whole  series  [Muschsl- 
XAis],  there  is  hardly  a  European  secondaiy 
rock  of  the  smallest  importance  that  is  not  well 
andth(MK>ughly  represented  in  the  British  series, 
while  many  are  with  us  exhibited  in  such  in- 
teresting groups  as  to  enable  us  to  deduce  a 
history  of  the  period  much  more  complete  than 
can  be  learnt  elsewhere.  The  oolites  are  cspe- 
ciallv  rich  in  English  geology,  and  pass  up- 
wards into  the  lower  greensand  [Ksoooiaivl 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Wealden,  a  deposit 
nearly  wanting  elsewhere^  and  not  replaced  by 
any  important  rock. 

In  consequence  of  this  admirable  derelope- 
ment^  the  English  geologists  have  elevated  the 
subdivisions  of  the  series  into  an  importaDoe 
not  warranted  by  what  is  known  in  Ripopesn 
countries.  In  Asia  and  America,  secondary 
rocks  are  still  less  important  than  on  the  main- 
land of  Europe. 

The  secondary  rocks  include  in  f^gland 
the  best  limestones  for  building  purposes,  but 
no  marble  properly  so  called.  In  the  Alps, 
the  rocks  of  this  kind  are  much  more  meta- 
morphosed, and  exist  on  a  far  grander  scale. 
The  key  to  the  complications  of  the  Alpiw 
system  has,  however,  often  been  found  by  a  close 
study  of  English  rocks  and  their  fossil  cont^^nt^. 
The  secondary  rocks  are  extremely  rich  in 
fossils,  and  are  remarkable  for  tho  number  and 
variety  of  bones  of  reptiles  found  tn  them.  The 
period  has  for  this  reason  been  called  the  A^ 
of  Beptilesk  It  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  cophalopodous  mol- 
luscs, of  which  a  vast  number  of  groups  exist, 
and  which  also  seem  to  have  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  period.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  unusual  richness  of  the  secon- 
dary period  in  organic  remains  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  land  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
localities  where  the  rocks  are  best  shown. 

Secretary.  An  oi&cer  employed  in  writing 
letters,  despatches,  &c.,  under  the  orders  of 
his  superior.  The  title  of  secretary  was  first 
used  to  denote  a  public  minister  in  France, 
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vhere  the  three  clerks  of  the  privy  ooxmcil 
▼ere  also  teimed  Beeretariea,  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  centniy. 

There  are  two  secretaries  of  the  navy,  who 
are  really  the  secretaries  to  the  Boud  of 
Admiralty:  of  theM  one  holds  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment, and  the  other  is  the  parliamentary 
mouthpiece  of  the  board,  chanfi:ing  vith  the 
ministrT.  Each  flag-officer  also  has  a  secretaiy 
to  conduct  his  correspondence,  the  latter  ap- 
pointment being  genemlly  given  to  a  paymaster 
or  an  assistant  paymaster. 
Saoretary  Bird.  [Otfooebaitits.] 
Saoretarjv  Aord.  A  high  officer  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  resembling  the  great 
prothonotaiy  in  foreign  courts.  This  office 
VM  kept  np  after  the  Union,  bnt  has  been 
disused  since  1746. 

Seeretary  of  Btate.    One  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the    British   crown.    This  office, 
howerer,  is  comparatively  modem   in  point 
of  importance ;  the  secretaiy  of  state  having 
been  originally  what  his  name  implies,  a  mere 
seryant  of  the  privy  counciL    There  wa*  only 
one  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  added 
another;  bnt  their  functions  were  limited  to 
preparing  bosiness  for  the  council  board,  which 
thej  attended  a^rwards  with  their  propo^s. 
Under  Elizabeth,  they  became  members  of  the 
counciL    Queen  Anne  raised  the  number  to 
three,  by  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  for 
Scotch  a&irs,   an  office  which  did  not  long 
continue;  and  one  for  the  American  depart- 
ment was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  but   abolished   in    1782.      At    present 
there  are  five  secretaries  of  state:  for  the 
Home  Department;  the  Colonies;  for  Foreign 
A&irs;  War;  and  India.    In  eadi  of  these 
departments  there  are  two  under-secretaries, 
one  of  whom  remains  in  office  on  a  change 
of  ministry.    The  Alien  Office  is  annexed  to 
the  Home  Department.  The  State  Paper  Office 
belonged  alike  to  the  three  first  departments, 
nntil  the  recent  changes  of  this  department 
pUeed  it  under  the  control  of  the  Master  of 
theHoUs.    [RECOBr.]    The  secretary  for  home 
aflbirs  has  the  custody  of  the  privy  signet ;  and 
the  Privy  Signet  Office,  in  which  grants,  letters, 
Ac,  sealed  with  the  privy  signet,  are  made  out, 
is  in  his  department.    The  principal  secretaries 
are  always  ex  officio  cabinet  ministers.    Their 
position  in  the  Bnglish  government  is,  in  fact, 
identical  with  that  of  the  ministers  of  home  and 
foreign  affiiirs,  &c,  in  France  and  other  Conti- 
nental coantries.    Each  of  them  may  be  said, 
in  a  general  way,  to  have  the  management  of 
all  the  execntiTe  business  of  his  department, 
subject  only  to  the  duty  of  consulting  his  col- 
leagues of  the  cabinet  on  matters  which  he  deems 
of  sufficient  importance.    But  in  any  matter 
requiring  advances  from  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown,  whether  British  or  Colonial, 
the  secretary  of  state  cannot  act  without  the 
coneorrence  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  India,  which  has  its  sepa- 
rate financial  administration.    No  rule  prevails 
tt  to  the  8cOI«ction  of  secretaries  of  state  from 
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the  House  of  Lords  or  that  of  Commons.  The 
secretary  for  Ireland  is  also  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  chieif 
secretary  of  tne  lord  lieutenant  His  office  is 
divided  into  two  departments,  military  and 
civil,  in  each  of  which  an  under-secretaiy  is 
placed;  he  is  sometimes  a  member  of  the 
cabinet. 

BeeretloB  (Lat.  secretio).  The  process  by 
which  substances  are  separated  from  the  blood 
in  animals,  or  from  the  sap  of  vegetables. 

In  some  cases  a  secretion  appears  to  be 
a  mere  separation  of  water,  and  of  other  sub- 
stances held  in  solution  by  it,  from  the  blood ; 
bnt  in  others  the  process  is  much  more  elabo- 
rate and  intricate.  A  highly  compHcated  glan- 
dular structure  is  requisite ;  and  the  proximate 
or  ultimate  elements  of  the  blood  are  arranged 
into  new  combinations,  so  as  to  constitute  a  new 
and  distinct  product,  of  which  no  traces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  healthy  blood.  The  animal 
secretions  are  arranged  by  Bostock  under  the 
heads  aqueous,  albuminous,  mucous,  gelatinous, 
fibrinous,  oleaginous,  resinous,  and  saline.  Ha- 
gendie's  classification  of  the  secretions  com- 
prises, 1.  Exhahitions,  as  from  the  skin,  the 
STirfaces  of  the  closed  cavities  of  the  body,  and 
the  lungs;  2.  Follicular  secretions,  which  are 
either  cutaneous  or  mucous,  and,  3.  Glandular 
secretions,  such  as  milk,  bile,  urine,  saliva,  &c. 
[Botany;  Petsioi^ogt;  &c.] 

Sbcbbtion.  In  Betany,  this  term  is  applied 
to  anv  organic  but  unorganised  substance  pro- 
duced in  the  interior  of  plants. 

Seet  (Lat.  secta).  A  term  used  in  ordi- 
nary language  to  signify  any  body  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  established  religion  of  a  country; 
originally  the  term  was  applied  to  tkefoHowerg 
of  some  distinguished  person,  and  seems  to 
be  derived  from  Lat.  sequor,  I.  follow.  Th^ 
chief  sects,  both  of  philosophers  and  religions, 
will  be  found  noticed  under  their  respective 
heads. 

•«otlle  (Lat.  sectilis,  that  may  be  deft). 
In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  which  are 
cut  into  small  pieces,  as  the  pollen  masses  of 
some  orchids. 

SeotioB  (Lat.  sectio,  from  seco,  1  cut).  The 
projection  or  geometrical  representation  of  a 
building  or  other  object,  supposed  to  be  cut 
through,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  interior  con- 
figuration. 

Section.  In  applied  Geometry,  the  turfac9 
formed  when  a  solid  is  cut  by  a  plane.  In  the 
theory  of  surfaces,  the  term  section  is  applied 
to  the  curve  in  which  one  surface  is  cut  b^ 
another.  Thus,  the  plane  section  of  a  phme  is 
a  right  line,  while  that  of  a  sphere  is  a  circle. 
The  plane  sections  of  a  cone  are  termed  Conio 
Sections.  In  general  the  section  of  a  surface 
of  the  m***,  by  another  of  the  «"*  order  is  a 
curve  of  double  curvature  of  the  mn^^  order, 
i.e.  a  curve  which  is  cut  by  a  plane  in  mn 
points.     [Cttbve.] 

The  name  angtdar  sections  was  given  bv 
Vieta  to  that  branch  of  analysis  in  which 
the    trigonometrical    functions   of  multiples 
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and  rabmiiltiples  of  an  angle  are  inyeBtagated.  | 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Poinsot,  and  many  <SherB, 
have  written  on  this  subjeot;  their  zesnlta 
are  now  incorporated  in  eveiy  good  treatise 
on  plane  trigonomeby. 

Section  0/  a  Ratio  and  Section  qf  a  8pac$ 
are  terms  employed  by  ApoUonins  of  Perga, 
who  wrote  two  books  witn  those  titles ;  the 
former  of  these  terms  was  restored  by  Br. 
Halley,  and  the  latter  by  Willebrord  Snell. 

In  Shipbuilding,  vertical  planes 


at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  taken  at  any  part 
of  a  vessers  length  to  assist  the  builder.  The 
body-plan  r^resents  a  collection  of  these 
sections  developed  on  the  laigeet  of  them  all, 
the  midship  section. 

8«etor  (Lat).  In  Astronomy,  an  instm- 
ment  oonstrncted  for  the  purpose  of  detennining 
with  great  accuracy  the  zenith  distances  of 
stars  passing  withm  a  few  degrees  of  the 
zenith,  where  the  effect  of  zefinction  is  small. 
[2^MiTH  Sbcttob.] 

Sbctos.  In  Geometiy,  the  uctor  of  a  circle 
is  the  fiffure  bounded  by  two  radii  and  the  in- 
tercepted arc.  Sectors  of  different  circles  are 
said  to  be  similar  when  the  sides  or  radii  in- 
clude equal  angles.  The  area  of  a  sector  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  contained  arc,  and  whose 
altitude  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Sbctob.  a  mathematical  instrument,  of 
considerable  use  in  makinj^  diagrams,  laying 
down  plans,  &c.  Its  prinapal  advantags  con- 
sists m  the  fiicility  with  which  it  eiyes  a 
g^phical  detoimination  of  proportional  quan- 
tities; and  hence  it  is  called  by  the  French 
the  eompoBB  qf  proportion. 

The  sector  may  be  used  in  trigonometry 
for  obtaininff  a  rough  solution  of  all  the  cases 
of  right-angled  plane  triangles;  and  it  is  also 
conveniently  applied  to  the  construction  of 
various  geometrical  problems.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  and  of  its  different 
uses,  see  Bobertson's  Treatise  qf  suck  Mathe- 
matical Instruments  as  are  juwally  put  into 
a  Portable  Case, 

8«etona  Barometer.  An  instrument^ 
invented  by  Magellati,  in  which  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  is  found  by  the  angle 
at  which  it  is  necessary  to  incline  the  tube 
in  order  to  bring  the  mercury  to  a  certain  mark 
on  the  instrument. 

Seonlar  (Lat.  ssecularis,  from  sseculum). 
The  Latin  word  saxmlum,  besides  the  meaning 
of  a  century  or  generation  of  mankind,  had  that 
of  a  number,  or  race — s&daferarum  (Lucret), 
and  was  also  used  to  signify  the  fkshion  of 
the  time,  or  the  age^  as  we  should  now  say — 
corrumpere  et  corrumpi,  sseculum  vocatnr' 
(Tacitus).  Hence,  Christian  writers  came  to 
employ  it  in  the  sense  of  the  world,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  church.  And  thus,  again,  in  still 
lifter  times,  the  secular  clergy,  i.e.  the  parochial 
priesthood,  engaged  about  tJie  affidrs  of  the 
world,  were  opp<Med  to  tlie  regular,  i.  e.  clergy 
belonging  to  religious  orders  who  lived  under 
rule.  Hence,  in  Politics,  the  appropriation  of 
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religious  property  to  non-religious  uses  is 
termed  secularisation.  This  took  place,  in 
England,  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  tithes 
belonging  to  the  church  by  lay  incumbento; 
and  on  a  large  scale  by  the  measures  of  Heniy 
VIII.  at  tl^  Beformation.  In  most  Conti- 
nental states,  secularisation  of  church  property 
has  taken  place  on  a  lamr  scale  than  among 
ourselves.     [MonachisicTI 

•eenUir  B^aatien,  Beewler  Zneqnality. 
In  Astronomy,  any  deviation  from  the  meaa 
motion  or  mean  orbit  of  a  celestial  body  is 
called  an  inequality,  and  the  numerical  expres- 
sion of  the  magnitude  and  period  of  the  in- 
equality is  called  an  equation.    The  equations 
representing   the    motions  of   the  bodies  of 
the  solar  system  are  of  two  kinds,  periodic 
and    secular :    the    first   being  those   which 
pass   through  all  their  changes  aad  return 
to  the  same  state  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time ;  and  the  second  such  as  chsngA 
their  value  so  slowly  that  the  variation  be- 
comes sensible  only  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, and  require  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  series  of  their  changes  a  length  of  time 
which  in  some  eases  astronomers  have  not  yti 
ventured  to  calculate.   Thus  the  IxMnaxeixcticn, 
which  depends  on  the  position  of  the  transvene 
axis  of  toe  moon's  orbit  in  respect  of  the  line 
of  the  symies,  is  a  periodio  inequality,  passing 
through  all  its  different  values  in  about  31  dijs 
19^  hours ;  but  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
mean  motion,  depending  on  a  slow  variation  of 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  a  eecular 
inequality,  amounting  only  to  about  10  seconds 
in  a  century.    The  secular  inequalities  are,  in 
hct,  periodic  as  well  as  the  others ;  but  they 
prooe^  so  slowly  that  the  obseivatioDB  of 
manv  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  years, 
would  be  insufficient  to  make  known  their 
periodicity.    The  discovery  of  their  true  natiue 
IS  one  of  the  results  of  the  theory  of  giarits- 
tion. 

■eewiT  Ckunee.  In  Roman  Antiquities, 
flames  celebrated  once  in  each  sseculum.  They 
Listed  three  days  and  three  nights,  during 
which  time  sacrifices  were  offered  up,  ana 
theatrical  shows  exhibited,  and  combats  in 
the  circus,  &c.,  took  place.  Valerius  Pufalicols, 
the  first  alleged  consul  created  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  is  said  to  ha^o  been  the 
first  who  celebrated  them  at  Borne.  Some 
authors  maintain  that  the  sceuluMt  or  age, 
consisted  of  100,  and  others  of  110  years; 
but  several  Boman  emperors  did  not  allow 
so  long  an  interval  as  either  period  to 
elapse.  Thus,  Augustus  eelebratea  secular 
games  ▲.u.  736,  Ci£gula  64  years  later,  and 
Domitian  26  years  afterwards.  According  to 
Zosimus,  the  emperor  Septimius  Sevens  was 
the  last  who  celebrated  them ;  but  other  writers 
have  stated  that  under  the  emperoir  Philip, 
A.T7.  1000,  these  games  were  held  with  more 
I  magnificence  than  had  ever  beea  before  wit- 
'  nessed.  (Gibbon's  Boman  Bhnpire,  ch.  m) 
Th^  were  celebrated,  in  all,  eight  times. 
I     Ihe  original  8»culum  of  the  Etnucan  aognis 
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SECULAR  POEMS 

is  said  by  tome  to  hare  been  meafluxed  by  the 
longest  Hfe  of  those  who  were  bom  at  its  oom- 
meneement ;  and  they  had  a  tradition,  that 
the  duration  allotted  to  nations  was  measozed 
by  a  certain  nsmber  of  these  saecala.  (Plutarch, 
Ma ;  CeDsorinus,  De  Die  Natali.) 

Beenlar  Poems.  Poems  recited  at  the 
cel«bration  of  the  Skculab  Gaios.  Of  this 
necies  of  poem,  the  secnlar  Sapphio  Ode  of 
Horace  is  a  noble  specimen. 

Seenlar  BefrfyeratlOBu    The  periodical 
cooling  and  consequent  consolidation  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe :  a  term  formerly  used  by. 
geologists  in  reference  to  the  supposed  eentnd 
heat,  and  even  fluidity  of  the  globe,  and  to  the 
phenomena  of  its  gradual  refirigeration. 
Seenlar  Tear.    [Juklbb.] 
SeeuUtflMittoB.    [Sbcuiab.] 
Seeuad  (Lat.  secundus,  next  in  the  same 
tvHk).    In  Botany,  this  term  is  applied  when 
all  the  flowers  or  leaves  or  other  organs  of  a 
plant  are  tamed  towards  the  same  side. 

Seenadliie.  In  Botany,  the  outermost  but 
one  of  the  endosing  sacs  of  the  oYulum,  im- 
mediately reposing  upon  the  primine.  Mirbel 
considers  it  the  second  integument  formed 
by  the  ovale ;  Schleider  says  it  is  the  first, 
and  that  the  primine  or  first  integument  of 
Miihel  is  formed  afterwards. 

Beeuidlaefl.    In  Zoology,  the  fcetal  mem- 
branes  coUeotively  are  sometimes  so  termed. 
BeewM.    [FA9GES.] 

■ecorldaea  (Let.  securis,  a  hatchet),  A 
genos  of  TolygataceiS,  chiefly  inhabiting  tropical 
Ameriea.  The  Boaze  fibre  plant,  spoken  of 
bj  Dr.  Livingstone,  is  8,  pallida.  It  is  a  bush 
of  from  four  to  eighteen  feet  high,  with  pale 
g»en  leaves,  and  small  dingy  purple  flowers, 
and  grows  in  rocky  places  at  the  foot  of 
hills  near  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  Bivers,  as 
Vftll  as  in  Mozambique.  The  twigs  are  cut  by 
the  natives  in  January  and  February  for  the 
sake  of  the  fibre,  of  which  they  make  cord, 
fishing-nrts,  &c  The  fibre  resembles  fiax. 
^hnj  of  the  South  American  species  ramble  to 
a  gr^t  hei^t  over  other  trees,  and  are  beauti- 
fal  objects  when  in  fiower. 

BeeoHltars  (Lat.  seeurifer,  from  securis,  a 
itiehet,  and  fero,  /  bear).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Tenl^nintm,  or  boring  Hymenopterous  insects, 
comprising  those  in  whid^  the  females  have  a 
SBW-shapd  or  hatchet-shaped  terebra  or  ap- 
pendage to  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  place  to  receive 
the  eggs,  and  of  depositing  them  therein. 

Beeartpalps  (Lat.  securis,  a  hatchet ;  palpo, 
/  ioveh  eo/tiy).  The  name  of  a  fiundy  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  comprehending  those  in 
which  the  maxiUiuy  palps  terminate  in  a  joint 
which  is  elongated  and  hatchet-shaped. 

Beevtorea  (Lat.  foUcwers),  A  name  sup- 
posed by  ^me  to  have  been  given  to  Gladia.- 
ToRs.  who  followed  the  zetianus,  when  he  had 
£iil«d  to  secure  his  antagonist  with  the  net. 
By  others,  thej  are  supposed  to  be  the  sup- 
posAtitii,  i.e.  thoee  who  followed  or  were  put 
10  the  phue  of  gladiators  already  slaughtered. 
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SEDUM 

(Lat  sedo,  I  calm).     Medicines  - 
which  assuaffepain ;  generally  by  inducing  sleep 
and  diminishing  irritability. 

Sedentarles.  The  name  of  a  section  of 
spiders  {Jraneidat),  comprehending  those  which 
remain  motionless  in  the  hiding-place  of  their 
web  until  called  forth  by  an  entangled  prey. 

Sedemnt  (Lat).  A  term  used  in  Scotland 
in  the  minutes  of  courts  and  other  bodies, 
meaning  that  *  they  (naming  the  members)  sate 
on  such  a  day ' :  hence  applied  to  mean  a  eitting 
of  such  court  or  body. 

Sadce  (A.-Saz.  secg).  The  common  name 
for  Carex.  What  is  caUed  Sweet  Sedge  is 
the  Accrue  Calamue. 

Sedffe  Bird.  The  name  of  the  Sylvia 
phragmitis,  Bech.  This  species  of  warbler 
visits  this  country  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  emigrates  in  September.  It  frequents  the 
sedgy  banks  of  rivers,  and  constructs  a  nest 
composed  of  a  little  moss  intermixed  with  dry 
stalks,  lined  with  dry  grass,  and  occasionally  a 
few  hairs.  It  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  mottled  with  daricer  shades  of 
the  same.    It  is  sometimes  called  reed  bunting, 

•edlment  CoUeotora  or  Soale  Vans. 
Vessels  suspended  in  a  boiler,  for  collecting 
the  portions  of  the  sediment  which  are  brought 
to  tie  surface  by  the  bubbles  of  steam.  These 
portions  would  otherwise  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler  or  on  the  fines,  and  form  scale. 
Sediment  collectors  are  not  now  much  used, 
but  the  sediment  which  is  ballooned  to  the  sur- 
fiice  is  blown  out  at  once. 

BatfitlOB  ^Lat.  seditio).  In  Law,  a  general 
and  not  stricuy  technicfd  word,  comprising,  in 
common  language,  offences  against  the  state 
which  do  not  amount  to  high  treason.  The 
distinction  betweeen  the  two  offences  was  not 
very  accurately  adhered  to  or  defined  until 
later  times.  Sedition  is  of  the  like  tendency 
with  tneason,  but  without  the  overt  act*  which 
are  essential  to  the  latter.  Thus,  there  are 
seditious  assemblies,  seditious  libels,  &c.,  as 
well  as  direct  or  indirect  threats  and  acts 
amounting  to  sedition;  aU  punishable  as 
misdemeanours. 

Bednotloii  (Lat.  seductio,  a  leading  aside). 
In  English  Jurisprudence,  seduction  is  regarded 
as  ground  for  civil  action  only,  brought  by  the 
father  of  the  ii\jured  person  on  the  technical 
ground  that  he  has  lost,  by  reason  of  the  wrons 
3ias  done,  the  benefit  of  the  service  of  the  ii\]ured 
party.  Being  grounded  on  this  fiction,  the 
action  is  maintainable  by  a  master  on  behalf  of 
his  female  servant. 

SediiiB  (Lat.  a  house-leek).  This  genus  of 
Crassulaceous  plants  is  remarkable  for  its 
succulent  leaves,  and  terminal  cymes  of  yellow, 
white,  or  purple  fiowers.  The  structure  of 
Sedums  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  vegetate 
for  a  long  time  without  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  earth.  There  are  several  British  species, 
the  most  common  of  which,  B.  acrSf  the  Stonecrop, 
is  a  low  plant  with  tangled  stems,  short  fleshy 
leaves  (which  are  producod  into  a  kind  of  spur 
at  the  base),  and  golden  yellow  flowers. 
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8e«  (Lat  sedes,  a  Beat),  The  name  usually 
giyen  to  the  diocese  of  a  bishop.  IL  was  ori- 
ginallj  applied  exclusiyely  to  the  papal  chair 
at  Rome;  but  it  has  long  been  used  in  its 
present  wide  signification. 

Seed  (A.-Saz.  ssed,  Ger«  saat).  In  Botany, 
the  repnxluctiye  part  of  a  plant  resulting  from 
impregnation,  and  containmg  the  embryo  or 
rudiment  of  a  fixture  plant  In  other  wordsi 
it  is  the  OTule  in  its  most  perfect  and  finally 
oiganised  state.  It  is  a  form  of  reproductive 
matter  peculiar  to  flowering  plants,  its  equi- 
valent in  flowerless  plants  being  the  spore.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  as  the  seed  is  the  part 
intended  by  nature  to  multiply  the  races  of 
plants,  special  contriTances  are  provided  for 
insuring  its  dispersion  and  migration  from 
place  to  place ;  such,  for  instance,  as  being  dis- 
charged with  force  by  the  sudden  explosion  of 
the  case  or  seed-yessel  in  which  it  is  generated, 
having  membranous  wings  that  render  it 
buoyant,  and  so  on.  But  this  idea,  although 
to  a  certain  extent  true,  is  frequently  misapplied 
to  seed-yessels,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Dande- 
lion, the  Ash-tree,  the  Sycamore,  &c. :  in  these 
latter  cases  the  part  to  which  the  name  of  seed 
is  given  is  a  true  peticarp  or  seed-yessel.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  Kinds  of  seed-yessels, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  com,  of  labiate 
and  boraginaceous  plants^  &c,  are  miscalled 
seeds,  or  naked  seeds. 

•«ea  Kao.    [Iao.] 

Seed  VearL    [I^rl.] 

8eff«  An  East  Anglian  form  of  the  word 
tedgey  applied  to  rushes,  reeds,  and  sedges. 
The  name  Segg  is  applied  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  common  Flag,  Irit  Pseud- 
acorus, 

■•nran.    [Pobcbladt.] 

Seffment  (Lat.  segmentum,  a  part  cut  off). 
In  Geometry,  any  part  cut  off  from  a  figure. 
Thus,  the  segment  of  a  line  is  the  part  which 
lies  between  two  of  its  points.  The  segment  of 
a  circle  is  the  part  cut  on  by  a  diord.  The  segment 
of  a  sphere  is  the  part  cut  off  by  any  plane,  &c 
The  anale  of  a  segment,  in  the  case  of  a  circle, 
is  the  inclination  of  the  arc  to  the  chord ;  in 
the  case  of  a  sphere,  it  is  the  inclination  of  the 
spherical  surface  to  the  |)lane.  Se^ents  whose 
angles  are  equal  are  said  to  be  similar.  The 
area  of  a  circular  segment  is  found  by  deducting 
from  the  area  of  the  corresponding  sector  that 
of  the  triangle  whose  base  is  the  chord.  With 
respect  to  the  superficial  area  and  the  volume 
of  a  spherical  segment,  see  Sfebiub. 

Beffinent  Shell.  In  Artillery,  an  elongated 
shell,  invented  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong.  It 
consists  of  a  body  of  iron  coated  with  lead ; 
iuside  the  body  a  number  of  segments  of  iron 
Are  built  up  in  successive  rings,  leaving  a  hollow 
cylinder  in  the  centre  for  the  bursting  charge. 
On  the  explosion  of  this  bursting  c^rge  the 
segments  are  scattered ;  but,  on  the  principle 
of  the  arch,  they  strengthen  the  shell  and 
prevent  its  being  broken  by  any  external  blow : 
and  so  the  projectile  can  be  used  as  solid  shot. 
It  may  also  be  used  as  case,  by  regulating  the 
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fuze  so  as  to  burst  the  shell  on  leaving  the 
muzzle. 

BegBO  (Ital.  a  mark^  Lat.  signum).  In 
Music    [Al  Sbqko.] 

Secr«ir»ttoii  (Lat  segreftatio,  a  separating). 
That  process  in  nature  by  which,  when  a  mixed 
mineral  mass  has  been  deposited  or  accumulated 
and  left  to  the  influence  of  the  chemical  forces 
always  onerating,  certain  minerals  tend  to 
separate  tnemselves  from  the  mass  and  collect 
into  natural  cracks  or  blisters  either  previously 
existing  or  formed  during  the  operation.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  instead  of  occupying 
cracks  or  blebs  the  separating  part  forms  belts 
or  bands.  Calcareous  rock  separates  in  this 
way  from  clay,  and  many  volcanic  minerals  from 
lava. 

Beftiie  (Ital.  it  follows).  In  Music,  a  word 
whidi,  pr^xed  to  a  part,  denotes  that  it  is  im- 
medititeiy  to  follow  the  last  note  of  the  preced- 
ing movement  When  minims,  crotchets,  &&, 
are  subdivided  by  a  stroke  drawn  through  their 
tails,  so  as  to  make  them  into  abbreviated 
groups,  the  term  indicates  that  the  following 
notes  are  divided  similarly  to  those  first 
marked. 

Seffiilnm  (after  J.  F.  Sequier).  A  genus 
of  Pttiveriaoem,  comprising  a  few  South  Ame- 
rican shrubs,  smelling  more  or  less  strongly  of 
garlic  or  asiMfoetida;  the  whole  plant,  root, 
wood,  and  herbaceous  parts,  having  this  power- 
ful odour.  On  this  account  baths  impregnated 
with  8,  alliacea  are  in  repute  in  Brazil  in  cases 
of  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  luemorrh(Hdal  af- 
fections. The  wooa  abounds  in  potash,  and 
the  ashes  are  employed  in  clarifying  sugar,  and 
in  soapmaking  in  Brazil. 

SeioentUtl  (Ital.).  In  Literary  History,  the 
Italian  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As 
these  stood  lower  than  the  writers  of  the  Utter 
part  of  the  preceding  tentury,  who  had  them- 
selves declined  from  the  earlier  standard,  the 
name  became  associated  with  the  idea  of  false 
taste  and  expression.  (Hallam,  Literary  His- 
tory, part  iii.  ch.  v.  §  1.) 

Seidlits  W^ter.  The  mineral  water  of 
Seidlitz,  a  village  of  Bohemia:  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  soda,  and  carbonic  acid,  are  its 
active  ingredients.  It  is  often  taken  as  an 
agreeable  and  effective  aperient  The  article 
sold  under  the  name  of  Seidlitz  powders  is  in- 
tended to  produce  the  same  effect  though  very 
different  in  composition.  These  powders  are 
generally  sold  in  different  coloured  papers :  one 
blue,  containing  2  drachms  of  the  potassa- 
tartrate  of  soda  mixed  with  2  scruples  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda;  the  other  rod,  containing  35 
grains  of  finely  powdered  tartaric  acid.  The 
former  powder  is  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  the  latter  in  a  separate  wine-glass- 
full ;  the  solutions  are  then  mixed,  and  taken  in 
the  act  of  effervescence. 

aelgniory  (Fr.  seigneune).  In  FeudAl 
Law,  a  manor  or  other  lordship. 

8«lffBoniffe.  In  Finance,  the  charge  levied 
by  government  to  cover  the  expense  of  coinage, 
or  to  serve  as  a  fund  from  which  public  income 
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may  be  derived.  The  seignonge,  if  levied  at  all, 
must  not  be  too  hi^h,  else  it  afibrds  an  almost 
irresistible  temptaUon  to  p^iyate  coining,  and 
as  it  mut  be  hig^  in  order  to  form  any  impor- 
tant branch  of  revenue,  it  is  generally  no  more 
than  is  thought  snfiScient  to  oover  the  cost  of 
minting.  The  effect  of  a  seignorage  is  to  make 
coin  more  valuable  than  bullion. 

Id  this  conntiy  no  &ced  seignorage  is  levied 
on  gold,  vhich  is  the  standard  of  yalue.    Any 
penon  may  have  standard  gold  coined  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  10,000/.,  at  the  public  cost. 
The  short  deky,  indeed,  during  which  the  manu- 
ftctore  takes  place  would  amount  by  the  interest 
on  the  specie  to  a  slight  seignorage;  but  as  the 
coinage  is  earned  on  through  the  agency  of  the 
Bank  of  Enghind,  and  no  private  person  can 
employ  the  agency  of  the  mint  for  obtaining 
■OTereigna,  the  loss  is  not  really  incurred,  and 
sach  a  seignorage  as  might  affect  the  private 
fodiTidoal  does  not  take  effect  on  the  Bank 
iMnes  of  eoin.  In  France,  however,  coin  is  worth 
more  than  bullion,  by  reason  of  the  seignorage, 
tnd  vhen  monetary  transactions  take  place  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  coin  must  be 
treated  as  bullion.  The  absence  of  imiformity  in 
the  monetary  systems  of  Europe  is,  irrespective 
of  the  weights  of  the  several  denominations, 
a  serioos  hindrance  and  loss  in  international 
trade,  andaniDoonvenience  which  caUs  urgently 
for  a  reform  based  on  a  mutual  understanding. 
No  greater  advantage  could  be  given  to  nations, 
and  none  could  more  fully  serve  the  purpose  of 
siting  them  by  eommon  interests,  than  an  in- 
telligible system  of  mutual  and  easily  adjusted 
cnrrencies. 

A  considerable  seigncx^ge  is  levied  on  the 
ffllver  and  copper  cnrrencies  in  this  country. 
Bat  this  does  not  in  the  least  degree  affect 
^nea.  Neither  are  legal  tenders  in  anything 
bot  small  amounts,  and  both  are  an  exclusively 
iocal  currency,  since  the  exportation  of  silver 
coin  at  its  nominal  value  would  entail  a  loss  of 
upwards  of  8,  the  exportation  of  copper  coin 
folly,  on  an  average,-  a  loss  of  100  per  cent. 

[CcHBEfCr;  MOKBT.] 

S«lreiM  (Or.  3f  ip^vcs)..  In  Greek  Mytho- 
I^>  beings  who  so  charmed  miffiners  by  the 
sweetness  of  their  song,  that  they  steered  their 
ships  to  the  spot  fvom  which  the  sweet  sounds 
came,  and  were  lost  among  the  breakers. 
When  OnvssBus  was  retumina  home  from 
Tror,  the  wise  Kirkd  (Circe)  told  him  that  he 
eonid  avoid  the  danger  only  by  stuffing  the 
«ais  of  aU  his  sailors  as  well  as  his  own  with 
vax;  as  long  as  they  remained  within  hearing 
of  their  voices.  Odysseus  followed  this  advice 
strictly  in  the  case  of  his  sailors ;  but,  wishing 
toh^u  the  song,  he  le&  his  own  earaunstopped, 
and  had  himseu  lashed  to  the  mast.  His  en- 
treaties to  be  loosed  were  thus  disregarded  bv 
the  fiaUors^  who  could  not  hear  the  songs  which 
charmed  Odysseus. 

This  legend  has  been  applied  by  many  to 
show  that  the  poet  designed  to  convey  a  moral 
1(^000  on  the  enticements  of  evil  pleasures,  and 
to  exhibit  in  Odysseus  an  example  of  firm  re 
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sistance  to  temptation ;  but  the  incidents  just 
related  completely  overthrow  such  a  supposi- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Odyssey^  the  island  of  the 
Seirens  lay  between  .Ssea  and  the  rock  of 
ScTLLA. ;  but  that  poem  does  not  mention 
their  numbers.  Later  myths  not  only  define 
their  number,  but  speciiy  their  names,  while 
they  also  vary  in  the  accounts  given  of  their 
abodes. 

galsaclitlieta  (Or.  ir^tvdxBtut,  literally  a 
Bhaking-off  of  burdensY  The  disburdening 
ordinance  which  formea  the  fimt  step  in  the 
legislature  of  Solon.  The  Solonian  poems 
prove  the  extreme  misery  and  degradation  of 
the  poorer  Attic  freemen  under  the  existing 
laws  of  debt.  These  evils  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  the  laws  could  no  longer  be  enforced, 
and  Solon,  it  is  said,  resolved  on  a  measure 
which  should  completely  extirpate  them.  His 
seisachtheia,  in  Mr.  Orote's  words,  '  cancelled 
at  once  all  those  contracts,  in  which  the  debtor 
had  borrowed  on  the  security  either  of  his 
person  or  of  his  land;  it  forbad  all  future 
losses  or  contracts  in  which  the  person  of  tiie 
debtor  was  pledged  as  security;  it  deprived  the 
creditor  in  future  of  all  power  to  imprison,  or 
enslave,  or  extort  work  from  his  debtor,  and 
confined  him  to  an  effective  judgment  at  law 
authorising  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the 
latter.'     {JSistory  of  Greece^  part  ii.  ch.  xi.) 

On  the  purport  and  extent  of  this  ordinance 
many  opinions  have  been  entertained.  While 
some  ancient  writers  regarded  it  as  having 
canceUed  all  money  contracts,  others  held 
that  it  simply  lowered  the  rate  of  interest 
and  depreciated  the  currency,  leaving  the  letter 
of  the  contracts  untouched.  The  latt^^r  notion 
seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  Solonian^  fragments, 
while  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  disproves 
the  former  supposition,  for  with  the  resanding 
of  all  contracts  the  need  of  any  debasement 
is  at  once  removed.  It  cannot^  however,  be 
maintained  that  the  relief  so  given  involved 
injustice  to  none,  for  the  creditors  were  un- 
questionably deprived  of  money  or  gains  to 
which  they  were  legally  entiUed;  but  the 
measure,  as  Mr.  Orote  urges,  is  to  be  vindicated 
'by  showing  that  in  no  other  way  could  the 
bonds  of  government  have  been  held  together, 
or  the  misery  of  the  multitude  alleviate£  We 
are  to  consiaer,  first,  the  great  personal  cruelty 
of  the  pre-existing  contacts  which  condemned 
the  body  of  the  free  debtor  and  his  family  to 
slavery ;  next,  the  profound  detestation  created 
by  such  a  system  in  the  large  mass  of  the  poor 
against  both  the  judges  and  the  creditors  by 
whom  it  had  been  enforced.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the 
law  which  vests  a  creditor  vrith  power  over  the 
person  of  his  debtor,  so  as  to  convert  him  into 
a  slave,  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  class  of  loans 
which  inspire  nothing  but  abhorrence— money 
lent  with  the  foreknowledge  that  the  borrower 
will  be  unable  to  repay  it,  but  also  in  the  con- 
'  viction  that  the  value  of  his  person  as  a  slave 
will  make  good  the  loss^  thus  reducing  him  to 
a  condition  of  extreme  misery,  for  the  purpose 
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Bometimes  of  aggrandising,  aometimes  of  en- 
riching the  lender.  Kow,  the  foundation  on 
which  the  respect  for  contracts  rests,  under  a 
good  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this.  It  rests  on  the  firm  conriction 
that  such  contracts  are  advantageous  to  both 
parties  as  a  class,  and  that  to  break  up  the 
confidence  essential  to  their  existence  would 
produce  cxtensiye  mischief  throughout  all  so- 
ciety.' And,  finally,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  measure  settled  the  question  to  which 
it  referred.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  agita- 
tion of  Roman  society  arising  from  the  same 
evils,  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  never  again 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Athenian  citizens. 

Belsln.  In  the  Law  of  England,  seisin 
signifies  the  feudal  possession  of  land. 

•«isliif  Xdvery  of.  The  formal  delivery 
of  the  possession  of  land,  formerly  essential  to 
its  transfer,  but  now  disused. 

Belsmolovy.    [Eabthquaxes.] 

Seismometer  (Gr.  ff€urfi6s^  an  earthquake, 
tLiidtJi^rpou).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
shock  of  earthquakes  and  other  concussions. 

•ejaat.  In  Heraldry,  a  term  employed  to 
describ«t  beasts  when  represented  in  a  sitting 
posture.  Sefant-rampant,  sitting  with  the  two 
fore  feet  lifted  up,  &c. 

Selaolaiis  (Chr.  <r^A.axos).  The  name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  the  tribe  of  Chondropterygian» 
which  includes  the  rays  and  sharks. 

SelairinaoesB  (Selago,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  agreeing 
with  Verbenacea  in  their  irregular  flowers,  two 
or  four  stamens,  and  free  two-celled  ovary  not 
lobed,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell;  but  differing 
from  that  order,  as  well  as  from  the  closely 
allied  Mifoporace<B,  in  the  anthers  being  always 
one-celled  only.  They  are  all  herbs  or  small 
shrubs,  and  chiefly  from  Southern  Africa.  Se- 
lago itself,  the  typical  genus,  contains  upwards 
of  seventy  species,  herbs  or  undershrul»,  with 
small  entire  somewhat  alternate  leaves,  and 
sessile  spiked  two-lipped  flowers. 

Bela^nella.  This  genus  of  Lyeopodiace<Bj 
the  largest  in  the  order,  is  distinguisned  from 
Lycopodium  by  its  flat  two-ranked  stem,  and 
its  two  forms  of  two  to  three  valved  fruit,  one 
of  which  contains  laige  pallid  spores,  the  other 
free  spore-like  orange  or  scarlet  antheridia, 
which  at  length  produce  spiral  spermatozoids. 
The  species  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being 
minute,  resembling  the  ItageeJungermanniacea, 
while  others  attain  a  considerable  size.  The 
leaves,  which  sometimes  assume  a  bluish  tint, 
are  generally  of  different  sizes.  The  numerous 
species  are  inhabitants  of  warm  regions,  and 
frequently,  being  extremely  elegant,  are  favourite 
objects  of  cultivation.  8.  convoluta  has  the  fronds 
curiously  curled  in  and  contracted  when  dry,  so 
as  to  form  a  ball  like  the  Kose  of  Jeridio, 
which  expands  when  moistened.  8.  mutabilu 
has  the  remarkable  property  of  changing  its 
colour  every  day,  bemg  in  the  morning  of  a 
bright-green,  but  as  the  day  advances  becoming 
gradually  pale,  and  at  night  resuming  its  deeper 
tint. 
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{  Selbite.  A  massive  mineral  of  an  asb-grpj 
to  a  black  colour,  and  very  soft,  found  at 
Altwolfach  in  Baden,  and  in  Mexico.  It  is 
composed  of  carbonate  of  silver  with  about 
15  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  antimony  with 
oxide  of  copper;  but,  probably,  it  is  only  a 
mechanical  mixture.  Named  after  Selb,  bj 
whom  it  was  analysed. 

•elene  (Gr.  the  moon).  In  the  Hesiudic 
Theogony  (371),  a  daughter  of  Htfbbion  and 
Thcia,  and  a  sister  of  Helios  and  Eos.  Seleoe 
is  the  lover  of  Ein)TiaoN,  the  sinliing  sun;  and 
she  was  also  known  as  Asterodia,  the  wanderer 
among  the  stars.  These  words  displayed  their 
meaning  to  the  Greek  in  his  own  language, 
and  hence  the  original  idea  was  more  dearij 
retained  than  in  legends  which  grew  up  aboat 
names  that  bad  lost  their  significance,  as  in 
the  myth  of  Ai^gynnis  (the  beloved  of  Aga- 
memnon), which  in  Sanscrit  is  Arjuni^  a  mem 
epithet  denoting  the  brilliancy  of  the  moraing. 

Selenite  (Gr.  ScXeWrirs).  The  name  gene- 
rally applied  to  transparent  crystallised  Gyp- 
sum. It  is  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
generally  occurs  in  flattish,  white,  transparent 
crystals,  which  are  easily  suscept'ble  of  cleavage 
into  thin  laminse  that  are  flexible  but  not 
elastic  Selenite  is  found  in  many  places; 
generally  in  clay,  as  in  the  London  day  of 
London  and  Surrey,  and  of  Walton-on-the-Naze 
in  Essex ;  in  the  Eocene  days  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  Alum  Bay,  &c  ;  in  the  Oxford  clay 
of  Shotover  Hill,  Oxfordshire;  in  the  Lias 
of  Gloucestershire,  the  Grault  of  Folkestone,  &c. 

SeleniiUB  (Gr.  SeX^rq,  the  moon).  A  sub- 
stance discovered  in  1818  by  Berzelins.  In 
its  general  chemical  habitudes  it  bears  a  re 
semblance  to  sulphur.  It  has  hitherto  be<>n 
obtained  in  very  small  quantity,  and  generally 
occurs  in  some  of  the  varieties  of  iron  pyriti^. 
It  is  a  brittle  opaque  substance,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous ;  having  something  of  the  appearancH 
of  lead,  but  of  a  deep  red  colour  when  re<iucf<l 
to  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  4-3.  At 
212^  it  becomes  soft  and  tenadous,  and  at 
220°  is  perfectly  liquid ;  at  650*'  it  boils  and 
sublimes.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  un- 
altered by  air ;  and  when  heated  by  the  blow- 
pipe, so  as  to  become  oxidised,  it  exhales  a 
strong  odour  of  horse-radish.  Its  equivalent 
is  about  40.  It  forms  an  oxide  and  two 
acids ;  the  eeleniaus  acid  being  a  compound  of 
1  equivalent  of  selenium  and  2  of  oxygen,  and 
the  selenic  acid  of  1  and  3.  It  also  combine^ 
with  hydrogen,  forming  the  hydroaeienie  c«*'rf. 
a  gaseous  compound  of  40  selenium  •*•  1  hy- 
drogen. Its  odour  at  first  resembles  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  but  afterwards  it  powerfully 
irritates  the  nose,  excites  catarrhal  symptoms, 
and  destroys  the  sejise  of  smell.  6r.  Prout 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  erolution 
of  this  compound  by  volcanoes,  and  its  difiusion 
through  the  atmosphere  as  ^poductire  of 
certain  forms  of  the  epidemic  disorder  called 
infiuenza. 

Salenoerapliy  (Gr.  2«x4>^,  and  yp^\ 
I  describe).    The  description  of  the  snrface  of 
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SELEUCID^  ERA  OF  THE 

the  mooD,  88  geqgnphj  is  a  description  of  the 
sorfsce  of  the  earth. 

geiangttfw,  Bra  of  the.  In  Chronology, 
the  en  of  the  Seleucidae,  otherwise  called  the 
Macedonian  era,  dates  from  the  epoch  of  the 
fint  conquests  of  Seleucus  Nicator  in  Syria, 
ftbont  311  years  B.a  It  was  followed  gene- 
nlly  by  the  Greek  colonies  bordering  on  the 
LevaDi;  and  by  the  Jews  till  the  fifteenth 
centaiy,  by  whom  it  was  called  the  era  of 
<ontraei9.  There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  authors  respecting  the  month  and 
daj  OD  which  the  year  of  this  era  commenced, 
80  thit  it  is  frequently  not  possible  to  fix  the 
eomspoodence  of  dates;  but,  according  to  the 
eoopntation  most  generally  followed,  the  year 
312  of  the  era  of  the  Selencids  began  on  Sep- 
tember 1  in  the  Julian  year  preceding  the  first 
jrear  of  our  era.  Hence,  to  reduce  a  Mace- 
donisn  date  to  the  common  era^  subtract  311 
rean  and  4  months. 

■aus-eoqjvirate  Trimnglem  [Comjuoats 
Thuxoli.] 

Sella  Tnreiea.  A  cavity  in  the  tphenoid 
bone;  it  is  surrounded  by  the  four  clenoid 
processes,  and  contains  the  pituitary  gknd. 

■allL  The  priests  of  ^us,  who  delivered 
his  omdes  at  tne  sacred  grore  of  Dodona  in 
Theamly.  (Gladstone's  Homtr  and  the  Homeric 
Age,  i.  108.) 

MIfeen  or  tUHtmmr  UTater.  A  mineral 
vster  from  Seltzer,  about  ten  miles  from 
FiankforC-on-the-Haine.  It  is  an  agreeable 
bererage,  from  the  quantity  of  free  carbonic 
add  which  it  contains,  and  which  covers  its 
^lizhtly  saline  ta8te.  Common  salt,  with  the 
carbonates  of  magnesia^  lime,  and  soda,  are 
the  aaline  ingredients.    [Mimbbal  Watbbs.] 

Seivac*  or  Selwavee.  A  piece  of  very 
flexible  rope,  composed  of  yams  not  twisted 
together,  but  laid  parallel,  and  confined  ex- 
ternally by  marline. 

Saoapliora  (Gr.  crjita^  a  sign,  and  ^^p«, 
/  Uar),  A  term  mostly  iised  synonymously 
V  th  tdegraph,  but  which,  as  its  derivation 
imports,  may  be  applied  to  any  means  employed 
to  communicate  intelligence  by  signals.  [Tblb- 
eiAPH.] 

B«in4  (Fr.  town).  In  Heraldry,  a  term 
'ployed  to  describe  a  field  or  charge  pow- 
<l«-n-d  or  strew^  over  with  figures,  such  as 
»tan.  billets,  crosses,  &c. 

BenimmpuBi  A  genus  of  Indian  trees 
MoDging  to  the  Anacardiace<p,  one  species,  S. 
Antidrdium,  being  the  Maiking-nut  tree  of 
India.  The  tldck  fleshy  receptacle  bearing  this 
fniit  is  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  and  is 
r^Afted  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  unripe 
fruit  is  emplored  for  making  a  kind  of  ink,  and 
vben  pounded  serves  to  form  a  kind  of  bird- 
lime. The  hard  shell  is  permeated  by  an  acrid 
fomwive  juice,  which  is  employed  externally 
io  rheumatic  affections,  as  well  as  for  destroy- 
i^z  warts,  but  its  acridity  sometimes  causes 
iD^ch  io flammatory  swelling.  This  juice,  when 
i:'ixed  with  quicklime,  is  employed  to  mark 
<^oD  or  linrn  with  an  indelible  mark.  Wlien 
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dry,  it  forms  a  black  varnish,  much  used  in 
India;  and  amongst  other  purposes  it  is  em- 
ployed, mixed  with  pitch  and  tar,  in  the  caulking 
of  ships.  The  seeds^  called  Malacca-beans  or 
Marsh-nuts,  are  eaten,  and  are  said  to  stimulate 
the  mental  powers,  from  them  an  oil  is  pro- 
cured, which  is  used  in  painting. 

Semelotio  (Gr.  ctifMitn-iKdst  from  ajififloi^, 
a  sign), ,  That  which  relates  to  the  signs  or 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

Semeld  (Gr.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  and  sister 
ofAgav^.  [Pbmthetts.]  In  the  Theban  legend, 
she  was  beloved  by  Zeus ;  and  Hera,  moved  by 
jealousy,  appeared  before  her  in  the  form  of  her 
nurse  Beroe,  and  incited  her  to  demand  from 
Zeus  a  manifestation  of  his  splendour  when 
next  he  came  to  visit  her.  Zeus,  bein^  already 
under  promise  to  give  whatever  she  might  ask, 
grantea  her  prayer ;  and  Semel^  was  accord- 
ingly scorched  by  the  lightnings,  while  Diouysus, 
her  child,  was  bom  amidst  the  flames.  The  La- 
conian  version  relates  that,  after  giving  birth 
to  Dionysus,  she  was  (like  Dana^  the  mother 
of  Pebseus)  cast  forth  in  a  boat,  and  that  her 
body  was  thrown  up  lifeless  on  the  coast  near 
Brasise,  where  Dionysus  was  brought  up. 

Semen  Contra  (Lat.).  The  Pharmaceu- 
tical name  for  a  drug  composed  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  flower-heads  of  Artemisia  Sid>eri, 
and  some  allied  species.  It  is  a  celebrated 
vermifuge.  Semen  cina,  or  Semcncine,  is  a 
drug  of  similar  character,  obtained  from  several 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

8emi-Arians.  A  branch  of  the  Arians, 
who  denied  the  dixoo^a-toVf  or  consubstantiality 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father ;  but  admitted  the 
SfjLounuaioif,  or  similarity  of  substance,  [  Abiajks  ; 
HoMoousiairs,] 

8eml-cabloal  Varabola.  [Pababoia, 
Sbiq-cubicai..] 

Beml-VelaKlane.  The  Semi-Pelagians 
differ  from  the  Peuloians  in  maintaining  the 
necessity  of  the  divine  grace  towards  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue ;  but  at  the  same  time  conceive 
that  this  grace  may  be  obtained  by  an  effort  of 
the  human  wilL  (Milman*s  jMtin  Christianity, 
book  ii.  chap,  ii.) 

Seml-rernlar  Voljliedrene.  [Poly- 
hedron.] 

Semibreve.  In  Music,  a  note  whoso 
length  is  half  that  of  a  breve.  It  is  the  longest 
note  generally  used  in  modem  music,  and  is 
the  integer  whose  fractions  are  iisually  adopted 
to  express  the  length  of  other  notes. 

Bemlclrele.  In  Geometry,  the  half  of  a 
circle ;  or  the  figure  bounded  by  the  diameter 
and  half  the  circumference. 

Semicolon.    [Punctuation.] 

Semidlameter.  In  Geometry,  half  of  the 
diameter ;  or  the  part  of  the  diameter  of  any 
figure  comprehended  between  the  centre  and 
the  extremity  of  the  diameter. 

Semimetal.  A  term  applied  by  the  old 
chemists  to  the  brittle  metals. 

Seminary  (Fr.  s^minaire).  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  an  esta- 
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blishment  for  the  mainteDance  of  missionaries 
intended  to  be  employed  in  the  conrersion  of 
infidels  and  heretics.  The  chief  of  all  semi- 
naries is  that  at  Borne,  entitled  also  the  Apo- 
stolical College,  but  best  known  under  the  title 
of  the  Seminaiy  or  College  '  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith.'  It  was  founded  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  through  the  exertions,  chiefly,  of  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  Juan-Baptista  Viris,  of  Valencia,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
'  Seminarists '  maintained  in  this  establishment 
are  afterwards  employed  under  the  direetion  of 
the  Congregation  of  Cardinals  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  uie  faith ;  as  are  those  of  various  minor 
colleges  established  in  Home  for  the  benefit  of 
particular  nations  and  races.  The  word  semi- 
nary has  since  passed  into  ordinary  use  for  a 
Tanety  of  educational  establishments  for  the 
clerical  order.  In  France  the  greater  or  dio- 
cesan seminaries  are  collegiate  institutions; 
the  little  seminaries  are  secondary  schools ;  and 
all  are  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
the  episcopal  authorities. 

Beminwuriaikt.  The  coefficient  of  the 
highest  power  of  one  of  the  facients  in  the  co- 
variant  of  a  quantic.  Thus  the  quadri-covariant 
quartic  or  Hessian  of  the  binary  quartic 

(flo.  «i»  «2.  «a,  «4X*.  !/)* 
being 

a^a^  —  a^  is  a  seminvariant  of  that  quartic,  as 
also  is  a^a^^a^.  To  understand  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  term,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  according  to  Vrot  Cayley*s  definition,  an 
invariant  is  any  function  of  the  coefficients  of  a 
quantic  which  is  reduced  to  zero  by  each  of  the 
operators  which,  for  the  original  quantic,  are 

equivalent  toy  J-  and  x^-.  [Invariaut.]  Now, 

a  seminvariant  is  reduced  to  zero  by  onCj  but 
not  by  the  other,  of  these  operators.  (Sal- 
mon's Higher  Algebra,  p.  75.)  In  the  above 
case,  these  operators  are 


and 


d      ^      d      ^      d      ,      d 
°tfai         ^da^        ^da^        ^da^ 


4  3--  +  2fla^  -  +  Sttaj-  f  4tfi  J  - 
*da^         ^da^  da^         ^da^ 


respectively.  These  functions  were  originally 
termed  peninvariants  by  Brioschi ;  the  more 
appropnate  term  seminvariant  appears  to  have 
been  proposed  by  Cayley. 

Seminympli.  Lyonnet  so  calls  the  nymphs 
of  those  insects  which  undergo  but  slight 
changes  in  passing  to  the  perfect  or  imago 
stage. 

Bemlopal.  A  silicious  mineral,  nearly  re- 
sembling the  Common  Opal,  but  differing  from 
it  in  being  harder  and  more  opaque,  in  exhi- 
biting a  less  perfect  conchoidal  fracture,  and  in 
the  muddiness  of  its  colours.  It  is  found  at 
Okehampton  in  Devonshire,  and  in  Cornwall  at 
Huel  Buller  and  near  St.  Ives  and  St.  Just. 
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Semlpalmate  (Lat  semi,  half,  and  palma 
a  palm).  In  Zoology,  when  the  toes  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  web  extending  along  only 
their  proximal  half.  The  term  senU  being 
frequently  used  in  the  oompositbn  of  zoo- 
logical terms  with  the  same  meaning,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  refer  to  the  term  to  which  it  is 
prefixed. 

Bei^qvadrate  or  BemlqnaitUe.  In 
the  language  of  Astrology,  an  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  distant  from  each  <^er  half  a 
right  angle,  or  45^.  The  terms  aemnqwatiile 
and  semiseaetile  have  a  similar  meaning;  the 
first  denoting  the  half  of  a  fifth  of  the  com- 
plete circle,  that  is,  36° ;  and  the  second  the 
half  of  a  sixth,  or  80°. 

Semiqnawer.  In  Music,  a  note  whose 
duration  is  half  that  of  a  quaver. 

Bemiramis  and  Hlniu.  In  Mythology, 
the  founders  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  of  Kine- 
veh.  According  to  Herodotus  (i.  184),  Semi- 
ramis  reigned  five  generations  before  Kitocris, 
whom  he  represents  as  the  wife  of  Labynetos, 
the  father  of  the  king  of  the  same  name  who 
was  reigning  at  Babylon  when  it  was  taken 
by  Cyrus.  According  to  Ctesias,  she  was  the 
wife  of  Ninus,  from  whom  Nineveh  received 
its  name.  In  the  chronology  of  Berosus, 
she  follows  a  series  of  dynasties  consisting  of 
Median,  Chaldsean,  and  other  kings.  But,  in 
truth,  the  attempt  to  assign  a  historical  date  or 
character  either  to  Semiramis  or  to  Ninus  is  as 
much  labour  lost  as  the  effi^rt  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  the  nine  Muses,  or  the  death  of 
Medusa.  *  Ninus  and  his  queen  Semiramis,' 
says>  Sir  G-.  ComewaU  Lewis,  *  appear  to  be 

Surely  fabulous  beings.     The  name  of  Ninus  is 
erived  fiiDm  the  city;  he  is  the  eponymous 
king  and  founder  of  Nineveh,  and  stands  to  it 
in  the  same  relation  as  Tros  to  Troy,  Medus  to 
Media,  Perseus  to  Persia,  .£gyptus  to  E^upt^ 
Lydus  to  Lydia,  Mseon  to  Mseonia,  Romulus  to 
Rome.     His  conquests  and  those  of  Semiramis 
are  as  unreal  as  those  of  Sesostris.      It  is 
the  characteristic  of  these  fabulous  conquesrors, 
that,  although  they  are  reported  to  have  over- 
run and  subdued  many  countries,  tlie  histc^y 
of  those  countries   is  silent  on  the  subje^ 
Sesostris  is  related  to  have  conquered  Ajssym ; 
and  the  king  of  Assyria  was  doubtless  ooe  of 
those  whom  he  harnessed  to  his  chariot.     But 
the  histoiy  of  Assyria  makes  no  mention  of 
Sesostris.    Semiramis  is  related  to  have'  con- 
quered Egypt ;  but  the  history  of  Egypt  makes 
no  mention  of  Semiramis.'   {Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  408.)     It  is  scarcely  worth  'while  to 
notice  the  version  of  Dinon  and  other  'writers, 
that  Semiramis  was  a  courtesan,  who,  becoming 
the  wife  of  Ninus,  persuaded  him   to  entrust 
her  for  five  days  with  supreme  power,  of  which 
she  availed  herself  to  put  him  to  death  and  to 
establish  her  own  dominion.     It  is  more  perti- 
nent to  remark  that  her  mythical  history  pre- 
sents features  closely  resembling  the  tal€»  of 
J  Pabis,  CBdxpus,  Pxrseus,  Telephxts,    Cyras, 
I  BoMULVS,  Cbandragupta,  and  other  heroes  and 
I  founders  of  dynasties.     She  is  said  to   have 
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been  a  daughter  of  the  fish-goddess  Derceto  of 
jUcaloD,  bj  whom  she  was  exposed  in  her 
in&ncj.  ^was  sayed  hy  dores,  as  lamos 
wu  presenred  by  serpents,  Paris  by  a  she-bear, 
Bomolus  and  Cyras  by  a  wolf  or  a  doff.  Like 
these,  agam,  she  is  brought  up  by  a  shepherd, 
until  her  beaaty  attracts  Onnes,  one  of  the 
king's  generals,  who  marries  her.  Ninus  on 
seeing  her  is  also  captiyated  by  her  charms, 
and  Chmes  thereupon  slays  himself.  In  later 
tnditiQDs,  her  fiame  altogether  eclipsed  that  of 
Jswa;  she  became  the  founder  of  Babylon, 
th«  builder  of  tombs  more  than  a  mile  in 
heighf.  To  her  were  ascribed  all  those  works 
of  a  prehistoric  age,  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  eloacs  and  other  great  works  of  ancient 
Some;  aud,  haying  performed  wonders  during 
her  Kfe,  she  yanishes  from  earth,  like  Bomulus 
and  HsKACLifl,  and  wings  her  way  to  heayen 
in  the  fonn  of  a  doye. 

In  other  legends,  she  comes  forth  in  a  cha- 
racter yery  different  from  that  of  an  Amazonian 
qoeeo.  Li  these  tales  she  is  the  counterpart 
of  Aphrodit^  the  loyer  of  Adonis  (or  Tham- 
moz),  aud  is  said  to  haye  initiated  the  use  of 
eonnchf,  and  introduced  the  marriage  of 
mothers  and  sons.  She  is,  in  short,  Astahtb, 
tbe  coarse  Oriental  ideal  of  the  being  whom 


SEMUNCIA 

the  Greek  described  as  Anadyomenfi,  the  child 
of  the  blight  sea-foam. 

Bemltlo  XAnimaffes.  The  name  of  that 
family  of  languages  which  is  composed  of  the 
Aramaic,  Hebraic,  and  Arabic  dialects.  The 
first  of  these  branches  is  known  to  us  chiefly 
through  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee.  The  Hebraic 
is  represented  chiefly  by  the  ancient  language 
of  Palestine,  the  speech  of  the  Jews  being 
most  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Phosnicians 
and  Carthaginians.  The  oldest  documents  of 
the  third  or  Arabic  branch  are  the  Himyaritic 
inscriptions :  this  branch  includes  the  Ethiopic 
or  Gees,  and  the  Arabic  dialects.  The  gram- 
matical framework  of  these  languages  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Aryan  languages; 
but  the  most  salient  point  of  contrast  is  per- 
haps furnished  by  the  fact  tliat  the  roots  of  the 
Semitic  dialects,  'as  far  back  as  we  know 
them,  must  consist  of  three  consonants,'  many 
words  being  '  deriyed  from  these  roots  by  a 
simple  change  of  yowels,  leaying  the  conso- 
nantal skeleton  as  much  as  possible  intact.' 
(Max  MiiUer,  Lectures  on  Langtiage^  first 
series,  lecture  yiii.J 

The  following  is  giyen  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller  as  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages : — 


Lhiag  Languages 
Kilects  of  Arabic 
Amharic. 

+ 
»        the  Jews. 

+ 
+ 
+ 

Neo-Syriac. 

+ 


Dead  Langoagos 

Ethiopic 

Himyaritic  Inscriptions    ..... 

Biblical  Hebrew 

Samaritan  Pentateuch  (third  century  ▲.d.) 

Carthaginian,  Phoenician  Inscriptions 

Chaldee  (Masora,   Talmud,  Taigum,  Biblical' 

Chaldee) 

Syriac  (Peshito,  second  century  ▲.!).) 
duneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineyeh 


Claases 

Arabic  or 
Southern. 

Hebraic  or 
Middle. 

Aramaic  or 
Northern. 


(Gr.  fiiuHviov),  In  Music,  the 
halfof  a  tone.  StricUy  speaking,  this  is  not  a 
proper  definition  of  it^  inasmuch  as  semitones  are 
of  different  lengths,  according  to  their  nature. 
A  diatonic  semitone  is  when  the  name  of  the  note 
dianges,  as,  for  example,  from  C  to  Db  i  or  from 
B  to  C ;  a  chromatic  semitone  is  when  the  note 
is  merely  altered  by  a  sharp  or  a  fiat,  as  &om 
Cto  CI ,  or  from  D  to  Dj) . 

■entwowel.  This  term  is  applied  to  those 
consonants  which,  like  yowels,  can  be  pro- 
Booneed  independently,  or  without  the  aid  of 
anj  other  letter.  To  this  class  belong  6,  d,  o, 
9'  *»?»«,  ^  %  X,  and  g, 

Beaaopttfiaoias  (Gr.  (r€fi»6t,  venerable^  and 
^ihffnt,  an  ape).  A  ^enus  of  long-tailed 
^^fttarrhine  monkeys,  distinguished  by  the 
complex  stomach,  long  canines,  and  the  more 
oUose  facial  angle  fk>m  the  other  Gnenous. 
^  species  of  this  genus  are  all  found  in 
India,  where  Semnopithecua  Entellus  (Hoonu- 
&«a,  or  sacred  monkey)  has  been  deified.  The 
slai^ter  of  this  animal,  eyen  by  accident,  is 
ponisbed  with  seyerity  under  the  Hindu  laws. 

>•»•  teaeu.  In  Mythology,  the  name 
of  a  Boman  god,  said  to  hare  been  originally 
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Sabine.  The  name  Sancus,  as  connected  with 
8aneire,  points  to  his  relation  to  law  or  an 
oath ;  and  hence  he  was  looked  on  as  presiding 
over  the  laws  of  nations,  hospitality,  &c.  The 
name  Semo  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  con- 
traction £br  semihomo;  but  this,  although 
possible,  cannot  be  proyed. 

•«inoUiia  (Ital. ;  Fr.  semoule).  A  granular 
preparation  of  wheat,  used  in  cookery. 

BemperTlviim  (Lat.  living  alvoays).  A 
genus  of  succulent  shrubby  or  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Crassulacea,  and  allied 
to  Sedum,  from  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  haying  about  twelye  petals,  and  the  glands 
at  the  base  of  the  oyaries  laciniated  if  present. 
8.  tectorum,  the  Common  Houseleek,  is  a  well- 
known  plant,  with  thick  fieshy  leayes  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  double  rose.  It  is  commonly 
to  be  met  with  on  the  tops  of  outhouses  and 
cottages,  and  is  considered  to  possess  cooling 
properties.  8.  caspitosum  has  been  known  to  re- 
main aliye  in  an  herbarium  for  eighteen  months, 
and,  when  subsequently  planted,  to  grow. 

Semniicla  (Lat.).  A  small  Boman  coin, 
equiyaJent  to  half  an  ounce,  being  l-24th  of 
the  Roman  pound. 
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Senate  (Lat.  senatus;  i.e.  assembly  of 
elders).  The  deliberatiye  assembly  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  members  of  tlus  council 
were  originally  choeen  from  the  patricians,  and 
were  probably  single  representatives  of  each  of 
the  houses  of  that  order:  a  plebeian  senator  is 
first  mentioned  ▲.  u.  c.  355.  Romulns  is  said 
to  have  fixed  the  number  at  100,  which  (the 
legend  says)  was  doubled  on  the  admission  of 
the  Sabines,  and  increased  to  300  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus ;  the  more  ancient  members  and  those 
admitted  by  this  last  king  being  distinguished 
by  the  titles  of  patres  mqforum  and  patres 
minorum  ffentium,  or  senators  of  the  greater 
and  of  the  lesser  houses  respectively.  In  the 
last  ages  of  the  republic,  the  members  of  the 
senate  amounted  to  about  400,  and  were  still 
further  raised  by  the  emperors  to  1,000.  The 
members  of  the  senate  are  said  to  have  been 
originally  chosen  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
the  election  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  consuls, 
military  tribunes,  and  finally  of  the  censors; 
but  the  fact  of  having  held  certain  magis- 
tracies, as  the  quffistorship,  and  all  superior 
posts,  gave  a  right  to  this  privilege.  Under 
the  regal  government,  the  senate,  it  is  said, 
deliberated  on  such  affiiirs  as  the  king  proposed 
to  Uiem.  On  the  establishment  of  the  repubUc, 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  thrown  into 
its  hands,  the  dififerent  magistrates  exercising 
their  authority  merely  as  its  delegates.  The 
first  constitutional  check  imposed  on  it  was 
the  power  of  intercession,  or  negativing  their 
proceedings,  granted  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
commonalty.  Still,  while  Rome  was  free,  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  though  subordinate 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  remained  very 
great.  It  assumed  the  guardianship  of  public 
religion ;  the  management  of  the  revenue ;  the 
appointment  of  governors  to  the  provinces, 
whose  constitution  it  settled ;  the  direction  of 
diplomatic  afiGiirs ;  and  many  other  functions  of 
importance.  Under  the  emperors,  its  power 
became,  in  general,  little  more  than  nominal ; 
yet  the  assembly  still  existed  till  the  occupation 
of  Italv  by  the  Goths  in  the  thirteenth  century 
after  the  foundation  of  Borne ;  and  in  the  last 
ages  of  its  existence,  after  the  seat  of  empire 
had  been  transferred  to  Byzantium,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  centre  of  what  remained  of 
the  old  national  spirit.  After  that  time,  its 
existence  as  a  council  ceased,  though  the  name 
of  senator  was  still  retained  by  some  noble 
families  of  Home  as  an  empty  but  high-sound- 
ing title.  The  senatorial  badges  were  the 
lati clave,  or  tunic  with  a  purple  band,  black 
buskins  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
and  a  silver  crescent  on  the  foot. 

The  affiiirs  of  the  Italian  and  provincial 
towns  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  imitation  of 
the  capital,  were  administered  by  senates.  See 
as  to  these  provincial,  senates,  or  curiae, 
Savigny's  Hist,  of  the  Boman  Law,  vol.  i. 

Sbnatb.    In  many  republican  constitutions 

of  modem  times,   the    upper  house  of   the 

national  assembly  has  been  so  called.     The 

senate  of  the   United  States  .[Conohebs]  is 
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composed  of  two  members  for  each  state  of  Uie 
Union.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  the  gtato 
for  six  years.  The  American  senate,  be8idf>s 
its  legislative  functions,  is  also  a  species  of 
executive  council,  assisting  the  president;  its 
consent  being  necessary  for  the  ratification  of 
treaties,  appointment  of  ambassadors,  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  heads  of  departments  in 
the  administration,  &c.  It  is  also  the  high 
court  of  impeachment  for  public  ftmctionaries. 

Senate  was  also  the  title  of  the  upper  legis- 
lative chamber  in  Fhince  under  the  first  em- 
pire; and  it  has  been  renewed  under  the 
second.  The  senators  are  named  for  life,  by 
the  emperor ;  the  number  not  to  exceed  150. 
The  constitutional  powers  of  this  body  are  Tery 
extensive,  as  it  can  interpret  the  constitation, 
decide  on  the  legality  of  enactments,  &«.,  by 
SenatuS'Constdta  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Corps  L^gislatif. 

Seneoa  OIL  The  name  given  in  some 
parts  of  North  America  to  a  Petroleum  which 
exudes  from  the  rocks,  or  floats  on  the  surface 
of  certain  springs,  after  the  Seneca  Indians, 
who  discovered  the  oil  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
used  it  as  a  medicine  both  internally  and 
externally.     [Naphtha;  Pbtbolbcm.] 

Seneclo  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  Composite, 
remarkable  as  being  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive in  point  of  species  in  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  are  spread  over  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  nearly  900  dififerent  kinds  being 
known  to  botanists.  The  Groundsel,  8.  vul- 
garis^  and  the  Ragwort  or  Ragweed,  8.  Jacobaa, 
a£ford  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
European  species,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
is  perhaps  the  well-known  8.  Cineraria^  betkr 
known  in  gardens  as  Cineraria  marititna, 
extensively  used  for  planting  in  flower-beds 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  scarlet  and  other 
colours,  its  beautiful  foliage  being  clothed 
with  short  white  down.  The  generic  name 
Cineraria  is,  however,  restricted  to  a  few  Cape 
plants,  which  differ  from  Scnccio  in  the  achenes 
of  the  ray-florets  being  winged.  The  beauti- 
ful early  spring-flowering  plants  cultivated  in 
greenhouses  as  Cineraria  belong  to  Sfnecio, 
and  have  been  obtained  by  horticulturists  by 
intercrossing  with  each  other  a  number  of  the 
Canary  Island  species,  such  as  8.  popuUfditu, 
8.  ttusalujfinis,  &c.  The  deep  blue  colour  of 
some  of  the  garden  forms  of  these  plants  is 
singular  in  the  gonus,  and  not  at  all  common 
in  the  family. 

Seneira  Boot.  The  root  of  the  Polygd^a 
Senega^  called  Rattlesnake  root.  It  is  brought 
from  North  America,  and  has  a  peculiar  pungent 
flavour,  promoting  the  flow  of  saliva.  In 
large  doses,  it  nauseates  and  purges.  It  is 
occasionally  used  in  stimulating  garbles;  and 
in  America,  as  an  antidote — probably  a  Tery 
ineffidont  one — to  the  efifocts  of  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake.  Its  active  resinous  principle 
has  been  termed  Senegin,  and  also  poi^alk 
acid. 

Senegal  Soot.  The  diuretic  and  very 
bitter  root  of  Coeculus  Bakis. 
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Senegin.  The  bitter  acrid  principle  of  tho  ; 
Tulygda  Senega^  or  Rattlesnake  root.  I 

SenesoliaL    A  French  title  of  ofBce  and 
dignity  (said  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Ger- 
man irord  9enne,  house,  and  achcdk,  servant), 
answering  to  that  of  steward,  or  high  steward, 
in  £ngland.     They  were  originally  the  lieute- 
nants of  the  dukes  and  other  great  feudatories 
of  the  kingdom ;  sometimes  termed  baillis  or 
bailifis.    When  the  kings  reoovered  the  rights  , 
of  sucerftinty,  and  especially  the  judicial  au- ' 
thorily,  in  those  provinces  which  had  been 
preTioofily  govern^   by  these   great   nobles,  I 
the  bailiffs  and  seneschals  continued  as  royal 
jodges  and  superintendents,  both  military  and  I 
Unandal ;  but  theur  powers,  like  those  of  the 
dokes  and  counts  whom  they  succeeded,  were 
gndoally  encroached  on  by  the  crown. 

Banna.  The  leaves  of  various  species  of 
Ousia,  as  C,  obovata,  elojigaia,  acutifolia^  &c 
Lurge  quantities  are  imported  from  Alex- 
andria, whither  they  are  brought  from  Upper 
Egypt.  They  are  largely  mixed  with  the 
leaves  of  Solenostemma  Jraelf  which,  however, 
are  thick,  and  not  ribbed  like  the  genuine 
senna  leaves.  They  have  a  nauseous,  mucila- 
ginous, bitter  taste,  and  yield  a  pale  brownish- 
green  infusion.  The  true  senna  leaves  are  dis- 
tinctly ribbed,  thin,  generally  pointed,  and  when 
diewed  have  a  peculiar  nauseous  flavour,  and 
yield  a  dark  brown  infusion.  It  is  a  griping, 
naoseating,  and  somewhat  drastic  purge,  but  a 
T&luable  addition  to,  or  vehicle  for,  other  pur- 
gatives. Other  kinds  are  imported  from  India. 
[Cassia.] 

Skkna.  Various  preparations  of  senna  are 
used  medicinally,  and  several  different  species 
of  the  plant  are  to  be  found  in  the  markets 
sapplying  the  drug.  The  Alexandrian  and 
the  Indian  senna  are  chiefly  used  in  this 
country.  The  former  is  collected  in  Nubia 
and  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Cassia  acut\folia 
and  obovaia.  The  latter  going  by  the  name  of 
Tinnevelly  senna  grows  in  India,  but  in  all 
probability  is  only  naturalised  there.  It  is  the 
product  of  Cassia  elanaata.  Senna  contains 
a  purgative  principle  called  catkartin^  and  also 
an  odorous  volatile  oil.  It  is  an  active  purga- 
tive, possessing  irritant  qualities,  and  is  apt  to 
cause  tenesmus  and  pain  unless  it  be  combined 
with  aromatics. 

Bensatlon  (Lat.  ^nfsv^^  feding).  Tho  act 
by  which  the  mind  receives,  through  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  impressions  of  qualities 
or  conditions  of  nervous  bodies.  Sensation  is 
common  or  special.  In  its  greatest  perfection 
common  sensation,  or  sensibility^  constitutes 
touch.  The  special  kinds  are  called  the  Senses. 

Senses  (Lat.  sensus).  The  faculties  are  so 
called  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  properties  and  states  of  external  things. 
They  are  five  in  number — sight,  hearing,  taste, 
toueh,  and  smeU :  fbr  the  physiology  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles ;  such  as 
Ete,  Ear,  Smell,  &c.  [Nervous  System.] 
I^.  Thomas  Brown  and  Sir  C.  Bell  have  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  of  a  sixth  sense,  called 
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the  mitscular  sense  (our  whole  muscular  frame 
being  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  organ  of  sense) 
— a  doctrine  to  which  Dr.  Whewell  declared 
his  adherence  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Induc- 
tive Sciences^  &c  For  an  able  examination  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  senses,  see  Bain's  The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect. 

BeiMlblUtj.    [Sensation;  Sbnsobt.] 

Sensitive  Plant.  This  name  is  generally 
applied  to  a  small  annual,  called  Mimosa 
pudica,  inhabiting  the  tropics  of  America.  It 
has  a  stem  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
covered  with  stiff  hairs ;  the  leaves  are  bipin- 
nate  in  a  somewhat  digitate  manner ;  and  the 
flowers  are  collected  in  small  pink  balls.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  irritability  of  its 
leaves,  which  collapse  and  fold  up  when 
touched,  or  even  when  irritated  by  casting  on 
them  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass;  or  by 
exposing  them  to  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  The  cause  of  this  irritability  has  been 
investigated  by  Dutrochet  {Mimoires  pour 
servir  a  mist.  Anat.  ct  Phys.  des  VSgitauje, 
&c.  vol.  i.  534),  who  refers  the  phenomenon 
to  the  action  of  endosmose,  and  to  the  operation 
of  a  '  fibrous  tissue  capable  of  moving  inward 
under  the  influence  of  oxygenation.'  The  nature 
of  the  phenomena  may  be  thus  explained : 
When  the  leaf  of  a  sensitive  plant  is  at  rest, 
it  consists  of  many  leaflets  spreading  flat,  and 
connected  in  pairs  along  the  sides  of  cert^iiu 
common  leaf-stalks.  When  one  of  these  leaflets 
is  irritated,  the  pair  to  which  it  belongs  rise 
upward,  and  apply  their  faces  to  each  other; 
this  is  rapidly  followed  by  the  same  action 
in  the  succeeding  leaflets,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  seconds  the  whole  of  the  leaflets 
are  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  then  the  leaf  itself 
suddenly  bends  downwards ;  and  if  the  plant 
is  in  very  good  health,  the  shock  thus  com- 
municated to  one  leaf  will  extend  to  those  im- 
mediately above  and  below  it.  After  a  time  the 
leaf  resumes  its  original  position.  Upon  the 
approach  of  night,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  light,  the  leaf  falls  of  itself  into 
the  same  state,  without  any  special  irritation. 

This  kind  of  irritability  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Mimosa  pudica ;  on  the  con- 
trary, some  otiier  species  of  the  same  genus, 
as  the  M.  domiiens,  eensitivay  casta,  somnians, 
palpttanSf  &c.,  possess  the  same  property,  as  is 
indicated  by  their  names.  And  among  the 
Leguminous  order,  it  is  also  found  beyond  the 
genus  Mimosa,  as  in  the  Hedysarum  gyrans, 
whose  three  leaflets  are  in  a  continual  state  of 
dancing  or  balancing  during  the  day.  In  fact, 
the  folding  their  leaves  at  night,  which  is  uni- 
Tersal  in  all  the  compound-leaved  species  of 
this  order,  is  the  same  thing  feebly  exercised. 
Nor  is  such  irritability  confined  to  this  order ; 
the  ternate  and  pinnate  leaved  species  of 
Oxalis,  the  I/ionea  muscipula,  and  numerous 
other  plants,  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

Sensorlum  (Lat.  sentio,  I  feel).  A  term 
employed  by  physiologists  for  the  central  seat 
of  sensation  or  of  consciousness.  It  has  been 
placed  by  Bontekoc  nnd  Lancisi  in  the  corpus 
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catlosum;  by  "Willis  in  the  corpora  striata; 
by  Descartes  in  the  pineal  gland ;  by  Vieussens 
in  the  centrum  ovate;  by  Boerhaave  in  the 
boundary  line  of  the  grey  and  white  substance ; 
by  Mayer  in  the  TMdvUa  oblongata;  and  by 
Camper  in  the  pineal  gland  and  corpora  quad- 
rigemina.  The  doctrines  of  Prochaska,  on  the 
contrary,  affirm  that  whereyer  ganglionic  struc- 
ture exists  sensation  is  alFo  present.  The 
sensorium  is  consequently  coextcnsire  vith  the 
nervous  centres. 

Sensory.  This  term  appears  to  have  been 
first  applied  by  Hartley  to  thoee  nerves  which 
convey  a  stimidus  to  the  neural  axis  or  nervous 
centres  with  which  they  are  connected,  in 
contradistinction,  to  the  nerves  which  convey  a 
stimulus  from  the  neural  axis  to  the  muscles. 
'  The  actions  of  snee2dng,  swallowing,  coughing, 
hiccoughing,  vomiting,  and  expelling  the  faeces 
and  urine'  are  to  be  deduced  'from  those 
vibrations  which  first  ascend  up  the  sensory 
nerves  and  then  are  detached  down  the  motory 
nerves,  which  communicate  with  these  by  some 
common  trunk,  plexus,  or  ganglion.'  (  On  Man^ 
vol.  i.  p.  97.)  This  class  of  motions  or  vibra- 
tions, now  called  rtfiex^  Hartley  distinguishes 
from  those  produced  by  the  transmission  of  the 
sensory  vibrations  to  the  brain,  where  they 
produce  sensation,  and  excite  eolition  ;  and  the 
nerves  producing  the  '  first  and  fourth  classes 
of  motory  vibrations  of  Hartley *s  system '  have 
been  asserted  to  be  anatomically  instinct  from 
those  that  produce  sensational  and  volitional 
vibrations.  The  distinction  has  not  been 
recognised,  and  anatomists  apply  the  term 
sensory  to  those  parts  of  the  neural  axis  with 
which  the  sensory  nerves  are  connected,  as  e.  g. 
the*posterior  columns  of  the  myelon,  the  optic 
lobes,  the  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata,  which 
are  termed  sensory  ganglions. 

Benafialtsm.  In  Mental  Philosophy,  that 
theory  which  resolves  all  our  mental  acts  and 
intellectual  powers  into  various  modifications 
of  mere  sensation.  The  best  known,  and  the 
most  elaborate  attempt  of  this  kind  which  has 
been  made  in  modem  times,  is  that  of  Condillac, 
who  conceived  that  he  was  following  out  the 
principles  of  Locke  into  their  legitimate  con- 
sequences. For  this  belief  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  exists  at  least  plausible  ground. 
Locke  does  indeed  draw  a  distinction  between 
sensation  and  refiection,  as  separate  sources  of 
ideas ;  but  his  account  of  reflection  is  too  vague 
to  justify  the  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  mere 
revived  sensation.  The  theory  opposed  to 
sensualism  is  called  intdlectualism. 

Sentence  (Lat.  sententia,  an  opinion).  In 
English  Law,  the  decree  or  judgment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  courts  is  so  termed ; 
also,  in  popular  language,  the  judgment  of  a 
criminal  court  allotting  the  punishment  of  a 
convicted  person. 

Sentry  or  Sentinel  (Fr.  sentinelle).  The 
name  given  to  a  soldier  when  posted  on  guard. 

Senza  ^Ital.  tmthout).    In  Music,  this  term 
signifies  without ;  as  senjsa  stromentij  without 
instruments ;  senga  vioHni,  without  violins. 
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Sepals.  In  Botany,  the  divisions  of  tlmt 
portion  of  a  flower  called  the  calyx. 

Separate  Bstate.  In  Law,  this  term  de- 
notes property  given  or  settled  to  the  separate 
use  and  benefit  of  a  woman,  in  respect  of  which 
equity  (as  administered  in  the  Court  of  Chancerv) 
treats  her  as  an  unmarried  person,  and  she  vill 
consequently  (notwithstanding  her  being  mar- 
ried, or  marrying  afterwards)  be  entitled  to  it 
independently  of  her  husband  and  of  his  debts, 
ocAitrol,  and  engagements,  and  he  will  be 
bound,  where  necessary,  to  confirm  and  give 
effect  to  any  disposition  of  it  which  she  may 
make.  It  may  be  acquired  either  by  prenupti^ 
contract  or  settlement,  or  by  gift  or  legacy  ^m 
a  husband  or  any  other  person. 

Separatists  or  Motasalltes.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  chief  sects  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. They  were  the  followers  of  Wasel  Ebn 
Orta,  who  dissented  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Mohammedans  about  the  forfcieth  year  of 
the  Hegira.  Their  leading  tenets  consisted 
in  rejecting  the  eternal  attributes  of  God; 
in  denying  the  great  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, so  zealously  cherished  by  all  the  ortho- 
dox Mussulmans;  and  in  asserting  the  free 
agency  of  man.  This  sect  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  inventors  of  scholastic  divinity,  and  is 
subdivided  into  several  inferior  sects,  which 
mutually  brand  one  another  as  infidels.  (Sale's 
Koran,  Preliminary  Discourse,  vol.  i.  p.  212.) 
The  great  opponents  of  the  Separatists  were  the 
Sefatians,  who  maintained  the  eternal  attributes 
of  God  (hence  they  were  called  Se/ati,  or 
Attributists) ;  but  who  afterwards  adopted  a 
belief  in  the  outward  resemblance  of  God  to 
created  beings.  This  sect  was  afterwards  sub- 
divided into  various  sects,  the  chief  of  which 
were  the  Asharians,  Moshabbehites,  KeramiaDS, 
Jabarians,  and  Moigians. 

Srpabatists.  This  name  was  ^iven  to  a  sect 
of  Christians  which  originated  in  Dublin  about 
the  year  1803.  Their  principle,  like  that  of 
most  sects  at  their  commencement,  was  to  return 
more  nearly  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
primitive  form  of  Christianity.  In  the  year  1833 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  their  relief 
in  the  matter  of  oaths. 

Sepawn  or  Sepon.  Maize-meal  boiled  in 
water,  used  as  food  in  the  North  American  States. 

Sepia  (Gr.  the  cuttle-fish).  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  a  species  of  pigment  prepared  from  a  black 
juice  secreted  by  certain  g:lands  of  the  sepia 
or  cuttle-fish,  which  the  animal  ejects  both  to 
darken  the  water  when  it  is  pursued,  and  as  a 
direct  means  of  annoyance.  That  this  juice 
was  used  as  ink  by  the  ancients  is  well  known. 

Tunc  qtieritnr,  erusus  calamo  quod  pendeat  hnmor, 
Kigraquod  infuM  vanescat  aepia  lympha ; 
Dllatas  qoeritnr  geminet  quod  fistula  guttaa. 

PfiRS.  SaL  HI. 

Pliny  {Vai.  Eist  L  ii.  c  29)  says  that  it  was 
the  property  of  this  fish,  when  it  was  enclosed 
by  a  net,  to  shed  a  black  juice  which  so 
darkened  the  water  that  the  fisherman  could 
not  see  it.  All  the  varieties  of  the  sepia  yield 
this  juice ;  but  the  Sepia  officinalis,  whach  is  a> 
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common  in  the  Mediteiranean,  is  chiefly  Bought 
after  for  the  colour  which  it  affords.  [Mubbx.] 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  ia  extremely  dif- 
fiuible  through  it,  and  is  vei^  slowly  deposited. 
When  prepared  with  caustic  lye,  it  rorms  a 
beaattiU  brown  colour  with  a  fine  grain,  and 
has  giTen  name  to  a  species  of  drawing  now 
extendiTely  cultiyated  for  landscapes  and  other 
branches  of  the  fine  arts.  The  honour  of  the 
ioTention  of  the  sepia  drawing  is  due  to  Pro- 
fessor Seidelmann  of  Dresden,  who  discovered 
itatfiomeinl777. 

SepladSB  (Gt.  <rnvk>  Cuttle-fish  tribe. 
The  name  of  the  family  of  Decapodous  Dibran- 
chiate  Cephalopods,  of  which  the  cuttle-fish 
{Sepia  officinalis)  is  the  type.  They  are  cha- 
racterisol  by  the  rudiment  of  a  shell,  in  the 
form  of  a  friable  calcareous  plate,  embedded 
in  the  back  part  of  the  mantle,  and  of  which 
the  material  called  pounce  is  made. 

8«plola  (dim.  of  sepia,  a  cuttle-fish).  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  Decapodous  Dibranchiate 
Cephalopods,  of  which  the  species  are  of  small 
size,  and  are  characterised  by  short,  rounded, 
advancpd  subdorsal  fins,  and  a  short  internal 
homy  style. 

Bepiollte.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, with  nearly  me  same  composition  as 
Talc  It  is  the  Meerschaum  of  some  authors, 
and  the  Magnesite  of  others. 

Septum.  The  bone  or  internal  shell  of  the 
aitt]e-fish. 

Sepoy  (a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word 
sipahi,  soldier).  The  designation  of  the  native 
Jreops  in  her  nugesty's  Indian  army,  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
They  were  so  called  as  early  as  1708  (Mill's 
Briiuh  India,  book  iv.  ch.  L),  although  at 
that  period  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
disciplined  in  the  European  fashion,  nor,  indeed, 
nndl  long  after  other  European  powers  had 
Bet  the  example.  The  first  sepoys  who  were 
vused  and  regularly  disciplined  by  the  English 
seem  to  have  been  carefully  chosen  either  from 
among  the  Mohammedan  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  from  among  the  higher  castes  of 
Hindus,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  latter 
being  Rajpoots,  the  most  warlike  of  Indian 
'a'^ ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  service  sub- 
seqneDtly  introduced  a  greater  mixture  in 
their  ranks.  The  character  of  the  sepoys  as 
soldiers  was  always  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussaon ;  they  have  justly  been  celebrated  for 
excellent  qualities;  as,  for  instance,  patience 
and  fortitude  under  difficulties  and  privations. 
But,  00  the  other  hand,  if  we  analyse  the  ac- 
connt  of  the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  | 
employed,  we  shall  find  that  they  seem  to  have 
poesemed  passive  rather  than  active  courage; 
for  instance,  that  in  line  they  remained  steady 
Wider  fire :  in  a  broken  or  close  country,  how- 
ever, where  skirmishers  and  small  detachments 
are  necessarily  most  employed,  they  were  found 
wanting.  The  mutinies  of  Yellore  in  1806 
ud  Barrackpore  in  1825  should  perhaps  have 
shown  that  the  sepoys  were  not  to  be  trusted 
in  the  same  manner  as  European  troops ;  and 
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the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857-8  ultimately  led 
to  the  disbandment  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
native  army.  The  Bengal  sepoys,  it  is  well 
known,  had  been  in  a  state  of  ill-discipline 
for  a  long  time  before  the  outbreak  ;  and  the 
absence  on  various  employments,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  of  a  large  number  of  the  officers, 
prevented  their  being  properly  controlled. 
The  Madras  sepoys,  with  few  exceptions,  re- 
mained firm  to  their  trust;  and  their  fidelity 
did  much  towards  saving  the  Indian  empire. 
Under  a  new  regime  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  sepoys  will  never  again  be  collected 
together  without  a  sufficient  force  of  European 
troops  to  hold  them  in  check.  It  is  probable 
that  a  certain  number  of  native  troops  must 
alwavs  be  employed  in  India  to  perform  duties 
which  the  climate  forbids  to  Europeans  with- 
out great  risk.  (Eaye's  HUtovy  of  the  Sepoy 
War.) 

B«ps  (Lat. ;  Gr.  (r^^,  from  (r^«,  to  putr^y, 
in  reference  to  the  effects  of  its  bite).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  which  have  a 
long  round  serpentiform  body,  and  four  very 
short  legs,  each  terminated  in  the  common  seps 
{Sepe  chdcidea)  by  only  three  toes. 

Septarla.  Flattened  calcareous  nodules 
found  in  clay,  chiefly  in  the  London  clay  and 
Eimeridge  clay,  but  also  in  the  Lias  and  else- 
where. They  are  segregations  of  the  more  cal- 
careous portions  of  a  deposit  of  marly  day,  and 
are  not  unfrequently  (perhaps  always)  col- 
lected round  some  organic  body.  Once  formed, 
probably  while  the  mass  was  wet,  they  have 
cracked  in  drying,  and  the  cracks  are  filled  up 
with  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime  or  calc  spar. 
They  are  sometimes  cut  across  and  polished 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Their  chief  use  is  to 
erind  down,  after  burning,  into  hydraulic  lime, 
for  which  their  mixture  of  argillaceous  matter 
with  limestone  makes  them  very  valuable. 

September  (Lat.  from  septem,  seven). 
This  month,  so  called  from  its  being  the  seventh 
month  in  the  Eoman  year,  established,  as  is 
supposed,  by  Komulus,  is  the  ninth  month  in 
the  so-called  calendar  of  Numa.  Several  of  the 
Boman  emperors  gave  names  to  this  month  in 
honour  of  themselves ;  but,  unlike  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  the  name  of  September  has 
outlived  every  other  appellation. 

Septembrlats.  Tne  name  given  to  the 
agents  in  the  dreadfdl  massacre  which  took 
place  in  Paris  on  September  2,  1792,  during 
the  French  revolution.  The  numbers  that 
perished  in  this  massacre  have  been  variously 
given ;  but  the  term  has  become  proverbial 
throughout  Europe  for  all  that  is  bloodthirsty 
and  malignant  in  human  nature. 

Septemwlrl  Bpnlonum  (Lat.).  Certain 
priests  in  ancient  Home  were  so  called,  whose 
duty  consisted  in  preparing  the  sacred  feasts 
at  games,  processions,  and  on  other  solemn  oc- 
casions. They  were  assistants  to  the  pontifices, 
certain  of  whose  privileges,  such  as  the  right  of 
wearing  the  toga  prcetexta,  thny  enjoyed.  Their 
number  was  raised  from  three  to  seven,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Sylla. 
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Septamital  Act.  The  stat.  1  Geo.  I.  sess. 
2  c  38,  proTiding  that  the  parliament  which 
pdbsed  it,  and  all  parliaments  that  should 
thereafter  be  called,  might  respectively  have 
continuance  for  seven  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
solved. 

Septentrioiial  (Lat.  septentrionalis).  A 
word  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  northern 
portions  of  the  globe-  By  the  name  septen- 
triones,  the  Latins  designated  the  seven  stars 
which  form  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear. 
For  the  real  meaning  and  history  of  the  term, 
see  BiSHis. 

Septio  (Gr.  (nprrcff^T,  making  rotten),  A 
term  appliea  by  the  old  chemists  and  physio- 
logists to  certain  substances  supposed  to  pro- 
mote putrefaction. 

Septioldal  (Lat.  septum,  a  hedge,  and 
Cffido,  to  cut).  In  Botany,  that  mode  of  dehis- 
cence in  which  the  fruit  is  resolved  into  its 
component  carpels,  which  split  asunder  through 
the  dissepiments. 

Septtfirafpal  (Lat  septum,  and  frango,  to 
break).  In  Botany,  that  mode  of  dehiscence 
in  fruits  in  which  the  backs  of  the  carpels 
separate  from  the  dissepiments,  whether  formed 
by  their  sidf»s,  or  by  expansions  of  the  placenta. 

Septuaffesima  (Lat.  sc.  dies,  the  seventittk 
day).  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Calendar,  the  third 
Sunday  before  Lent ;  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent 
being  termed  Quadragesima  (fortieth),  the 
three  preceding  ones  Septuagesima,  Sexa- 
gesima,  and  Quinquagesima. 

Septaafflnt  (Lat.  septuaginta,  seventy). 
The  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
made  at  Alexandria  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Jews  of  Egypt,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  According  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion, thb  version  was  the  work  of  seventy-two 
interpreters,  who  were  shut  up  in  separate  cells 
by  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  there  completed  the  wFiole  translation 
alone,  in  which,  upon  examination,  they  were 
all  found  to  agree  to  a  letter — a  prodigy  which 
established  the  inspiration  of  the  work.  It 
is  supposed,  however,  by  modern  critics,  that 
this  version  of  the  several  books  is  the  work 
not  only  of  different  hands,  but  of  separate 
times.  The  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  as 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  text,  from  which  it 
differs  in  many  points,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  It  is  from  this  version 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocrypha,  which 
are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  is  asserted  by 
Koman  Catholic  writers.  The  quotations  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  are  found  in  the  New 
are  for  the  most  part  given  in  the  words  of 
the  Septuagint. 

Septozn  (Lat.  septus,  part,  of  sepio,  I  fence 
in).  In  Anatomy,  the  plate  or  wall  which 
separates  from  each  other  two  adjoining  c«ivi- 
ties ;  as  the  septum  transversum,  or  diaphragm, 
between  the  chest  and  the  abdomen;  the  septum 
narium,  between  the  two  nasal  passages ;  the 
septum  ventriculonim  in  the  brain ;  and  in  the 
heart,  &c.  The  partitions  of  chambered  shells 
are  also  called  sepia. 
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Septum.  In  Botany,  any  partition  sepa- 
rating a  body  into  two  or  more  cells  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  longer  axis.  Parti- 
tions parallel  with  the  shorter  axis  are  called 


B«piilelire.    [Tomb.] 

Sepvloliref  dbnreli  of  fbe  Bol j.   By 

this  name  is  commonly  known  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  com- 
munions each  have  partial  possession,  and  which, 
according  to  the  present  local  tradition,  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  church  erected  by  Constantine, 
near  the  tomb  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was 
laid  in  the  interval  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection.  This  popular  tradition  in- 
volves the  maintenance  of  three  propositions: 
(1)  that  the  present  building  stands  on  tlie 
site  of  a  previous  church  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  (2)  that  the  church  so  destroyed  wis 
the  building  erected  by  Constantine ;  (3)  that 
the  tomb  over  or  near  which  it  was  built  ma 
the  actual  sepulchre  in  which  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  laid. 

On  this  proposition  has  arisen  a  complicated 
controversy,  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
our  giving  a  summary  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed on  both  sides. 

Denying  the  three  propositions  invoked  in 
the  current  tradition,  Mr.  Feigusson  maintains 
that  the  church  built  by  Constantine  was  mA 
on  the  site  of  the  present  sepulchre,  but  is  tht^ 
building  commonly  known  as  the  mosque  of 
Omar.  The  grounds  on  which  he  bases  this 
conclusion  are  chiefly  architectural  and  topogra- 
phical, while  he  also  holds  that  the  documentary 
evidence  is  substantially  on  his  side. 

A  thorough  familiarity  with  Mohammedan 
buildings  in  India  and  other  easuem  connthes 
had  convinced  Mr.  Fergusson  that  the  dreular 
shape  of  the  mosque  of  Omar  was  proof  con- 
clusive that  it  was  built  not  as  a  moaqne,  but 
as  a  tomb,  the  essential  definition  of  a  mosque 
being  that  it  is  a  wall  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  Mecca,  whereas  the  round  form  is 
common  to  Mohammedan  and  other  tombs.  But 
the  mosque  of  Omar  has  four  entrances  facing 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  the  principal 
entrance  facing  south,  so  that  a  worshipper 
would  enter  by  turning  his  back  on  the  kaaha. 
In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  tradition  that 
Omar  or  any  Mohammedan  saint  had  been  buried 
under  the  dome,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon 
him  that  this  was  a  Christian  sepulchral  buildiug, 
and  that  it  could  only  be  the  edifice  raised  by 
Constantine  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Christ.     luiying  down   the  general 
position,  that  in  every  instance  of  conflicting 
evidence  an  appeal  to  style  is  at  once  allowed 
to  override  the  most  minute  and  circumstantial 
written  testimony,  Mr.  Fergusson  institot^^  a 
comparison  between  the  mosque  of  Omar  and 
buildings  ranging  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  centuries,  and  concludes   that  the 
Khubbet-es-Sakrah  (or  Dome  of  the  Rock,  or 
mosque  of  Omar)  is  later  in  date  than  the 
palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  but  earlier 
than  Justinian's  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
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staotinopli',  and  that  the  building  known  as 
the  Golden  Gatewinr  w  a  work  of  the  same  age. 
It  is  crae,  the  Moslem  tradition  since  Uie 
Cnuades  unimes  that  the  Dome  of  the  Bock 
covers  the  rite  of  the  altar  or  holy  of  holies  of 
SoJomoo  s  temple ;  bat  as  neither  the  Bible,  nor 
the  Talmud,  nor  Josephos  mentions  a  rock  as 
connected  with  either  the  altar  or  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  tradition  is  worthless,  while  it  may 
iiho  be  shown  that  the  rock  Sakrah  was  al- 
together ootside  the  temple  area,  and  conld  not 
hn  sostained  the  altar  nnder  any  circum- 
Btaacef.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  said  that 
the  pKtence  of  classical  or  late  Boman  details 
in  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  may  be  accounted  for 
bj  the  employment  of  columns  and  capitals 
taken  from  mined  buildings,  Mr.  Feigusson 
aosiren  that,  if  it  were  a  portico  of  four  or  six 
piUiTs,  with  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  entablature, 
lanhing  might  be  assumed,  but.  confining  the 
argument  to  the  aisle  screen  alone,  eight  piers, 
nit«fn  pillars,  and  400  feet  of  entablature 
mitrang  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  and  fitting 
rrery where  without  any  appearance  of  contri- 
nnce  or  adjnatment,  present  a  phenomenon  not 
to  be  explained  away,  while  the  building  is  just 
scch  an  one  as  we  should  find  emanating  from 
Conatantine's  order  that  *  the  church  may 
nrpaas  all  others  in  beauty/ 

Theee  conclusionfl  Mr^  lergusson  holds  to  be 
fmerally  borne  out  by  historical  documents. 
Thus  Eosebius,  he  afi^rms,  speaks  of  a  round 
ehoreh  as  built  over  the  sepulchre,  and  distinct 
from  the  mat  basilica  which  adjoined  it. 
Th(»5''  buKbngs,  were,  it  is  said,  destroyed  by 
£re  during  the  sack  of  the  dty  by  the  Persians 
in  614 ;  but  this  fire,  he  thinks,  has  been  as 
oaefal  to  those  who  adhere  to  the  current 
tr^ition  as  the  conflagration  at  Wolfjs  Crag 
vus  to  Caleb  Balderstone,  the  damage  done  in 
^h  eases  being  much  the  same.  The  great 
p/>f  of  this  is  the  fact  that  a  simple  monk, 
umfd  Modestus,  restored  the  whole  to  their 
f  rUrioe  magnificence  without  means  or  money. 
And  again,  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan 
(o&qnest  proves  that  the  Sakiah  is  not  the  rock 
of  (Jmar,  the  position  of  which  is  clearly  marked 
oct  },j  that  of  the  gate  of  Mohammed  as  being 
^bin  the  snbstructure  of  the  temple;  and, 
^oiUj,  Areolfus,  a  pilgrim  of  the  seyenth 
century,  mentions  (1)  the  Anastasis  or  round 
c^inh,  containing  the  sepulchre ;  ( 2 )  the  square 
♦^onrh  of  St.  a&y ;  (3)  the  large  church  of 
'/'^2otha;  (4)  the  nasilicaor  Martyrium,  built 
*>J  Constantine  with  great  magnificenoe. 

^y  then,  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  facts,  a 
*na^erenoe  of  the  site  took  place  at  some  time 
'f  orher  snbseqaent  to  the  conquest  by  the 
^Suiceiu.  Of  this  transference  there  is  no 
f"*^  but  the  fact  is  as  easily  explained  as 
tU  transference  of  the  Santa  Casa  to  Loretto, 
u^  may  haye  been  caused  by  the  enyy  of  the 
MmIobb,  who,  after  the  capitulation  of  Omar 
^  fallen  into  desuetude,  cast  longing  eyes 
^n  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  either  because  they 
VTt^  ufit-nded  that  the  Christians  should  possess 
■  BkOR  splendid  building  than  themselyes  dose 
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to  their  own  mosque  £1  Aksoh,  or  because 
they  coveted  the  custody  of  the  tomb  of  Christ, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of 
prophets  next  after  Mohammed.  When,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Christians  crept  timidly 
back  to  Jerusalem,  they  built  themselves  a 
church  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
to  this  church  were  gradually  transferred  the 
traditions  of  the  sites  from  which  they  had  been 
dislodged. 

If  any  objection  be  made  to  this  theory  on 
the  score  of  the  character  in  which  the  inscrip- 
tions round  the  dome  of  the  Sakrah  are  written, 
Mr.  Fergusson  meets  it  by  remarking  that, 
although  a  writing  in  Coptio  characters  runs 
round  the  dome,  one  short  paragraph  in  it  is 
said  to  contain  the  name  and  date  of  the  builder ; 
and  as  it  is  allowed  that  either  the  name  Al 
Mamoun,  or  the  date,  72  Heg.,  a.d.  691,  is  a 
forgery,  no  argument  can  be  based  upon  it, 
while  his  own  opinion  remains  that,  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  of  the  Coptic  character  of 
the  writing,  the  whole  is  of  the  time  of  Saladin. 
(Easat/an  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jentsalem, 
1847  ;  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalemy  1861 ;  The  Holy  SeptUchre  at  Jeru- 
salem,h&x%  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Boyal 
Institution,  1865.) 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments  and  con- 
clusions of  Mr  Fergusson,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  tradition  which  claims  for  the  present 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  the  site  of  the  building 
raised  by  Constantine  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  genuineness  of  the  tomb  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Constantine,  and 
that  this  part  of  the  question  may  accordingly 
be  dismissed.  And,  further,  it  is  argued  that 
the  architectural  evidence  cannot  in  all  cases 
be  received  with  the  unhesitating  reliance  which 
Mr.  Feigusson  places  in  it;  that  there  are 
or  may  be  special  reasons  for  distrusting  it 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  work  of  a  people 
who,  having  no  style  of  their  own,  are  in  Uie 
habit  of  employing  the  architects  and  builders 
of  conquered  nations;  that  in  the  case  of 
Waltham  Abbey  the  documentary  evidence  is 
neither  undisputed  nor  conclusive,  as  Mr. 
Fergnsson  takes  it  to  be ;  that  the  architectural 
evidence  is  not  in  this  case  received,  in  the 
truth  of  the  documentary  evidence,  as  proving 
that  the  whole  of  the  present  building  was 
erected  after  the  Conquest ;  and  that  we  have 
no  right,  as  Mr.  Freeman  argues  (  Gentleman's 
Maaazine,  February  1861),  to  admit  without 
eviaence  such  an  hypothesis  as  that  of  Mr. 
Fergusson,  who  suggests  that  the  ecdesia  in 
which  Harold  was  first  buried  was  a  round 
church  which  has  utterly  perished. 

In  support  of  his  theory,  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
adduced  the  basilica  of  &in  Clemente  at  Bome, 
originally  erected  in  the  fourth  century,  and  of 
which  he  feels  convinced  that  we  have  now  the 
original  apse  with  its  ornaments,  except  the 
cross  in  the  centre,  which  is  an  interpolation 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  nave  belonging 
perhaps  to  the  eighth,  and  the  choir  to  tlio  ninth 
century.    To  this  it  is  replied  that  the  recent 
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diBooyeiy  of  the  lower  church  of  San  Clemente, 
the  frescoes  of  which,  belonging  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  tenth  and  eleyenth  centuries, 
show  that  this  church  was  in  use  long  after  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  superseded  by  the 
existing  church,  compels  us  to  assign  to  the 
latter  a  date  which  sweeps  away  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory  about  the  apse  of  the  existing  church 
with  its  decorations,  inasmuch  as  the  lower 
leyel  of  the  previous  building  precludes  the 
idea  that  that  apse  is  a  remnant  of  the  original 
building. 

On  the  subject  generally,  it  is  maintained  by 
Professor  Willis,  the  Rev.  G.  Williams,  Count 
de  Yogii^  and  others,  that  the  reputed  Se- 
pulchre contains  indubitably  a  rock-hewn  tomb, 
whether  the  Sakrah  be  likewise  a  tomb  or 
not ;  that  the  building  in  which  it  stands  was 
demolished  first  by  the  Persians,  and  more 
systematically  by  the  order  of  Hakem,  when 
every  effort  was  made  to  destroy  the  sepulchre 
by  iron  hammers  and  fire^  while  the  Khubbet-es- 
Sakrah  has  escaped  uninjured,  and  the  rock 
exhibits  no  sign  of  having  undergone  such 
treatment  It  is  further  argued  that  the 
language  of  Eusebius  does  not  warrant  the 
existence  of  any  round  church  over  the  holy 
sepulchre,  as  he  merely  says  that  Constantino 
adorned  the  cave,  as  such,  with  choice  columns 
and  abundant  decorations,  and  that  the  cave 
thus  adorned  opened  into  a  large  hypnthral 
court,  surrounded  by  cloisters  on  all  sides  ex- 
cepting the  one  facing  the  entrance  to  the  cave, 
the  basilica  being  on  this  side,  precisely  facing 
the  care  and  looking  east ;  that  the  words  of 
Eusebius  leave  no  room  for  thinking  that  the 
sepulchre  was  contained  in  a  separate  building, 
and  that  the  title,  t^  ftopr^pioy  rris  ianurrdtrttHf 
applied  to  the  basilica  set  aside  the  distinction 
drawn  between  the  dome  of  Omar  as  the  Anas- 
tasis  and  the  Basilica  as  the  Martyrium.  Mr. 
Fergusson,  it  is  urged,  finds  two  buildings,  the 
mosque  of  Omar,  and  the  Gblden  Gateway,  of 
which  he  takes  one  to  be  the  actual  sepul- 
chral church,  and  the  other  to  be  the  entrance 
to  the  atrium  of  the  basilica ;  and  his  restored 
plan,  formed  from  these  data,  exhibits  a 
basilica,  whose  western  end,  so  far  from  being 
precisely  opposite  to  the  sepulchre,  does  not 
even'  face  any  side  of  the  Khubbet-es-Sakrah 
whatever.  Again,  the  mosque  of  Omar  is  a 
rotunda ;  but  the  present  church  of  the  sepul- 
chre furnishes  evidence  that  the  former  building 
on  the  same  site  was  not  a  rotunda,  more  than 
half  the  aisle  of  the  present  rotunda  being 
bounded  by  a  concentric  waU,  in  which  are 
placed  three  small  apses,  one  at  the  west  end, 
the  others  on  the  north  and  south.  If  the  design 
of  the  original  church  had  been  round,  the  north 
and  south  apses  must  have  had  their  axes  on 
the  diametral  line  of  the  rotunda ;  but  Professor 
Willis  remarks  that  the  line  fiills  to  the  east- 
ward of  both  these  apses,  and  thus  corroborates 
the  description  of  Eusebius,  who  likewise  speaks 
of  the  propylsea  as  opening  upon  the  middle  of 
the  great  market  place.  The  east  end  of  the  pre- 
sent church  still  opens  on  a  street  of  deserted 
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bazaars ;  and  as  the  Golden  Gateway  looks 
down  immediately  on  the  valley  of  Jehosheiphat, 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Fergosson  is  renderfd,  in  tbe 
judgment  of  Professor  Willis,  *  ludicrously  im- 
possible.' 

Further,  it  is  urged  that   the  form  of  the 
Ehubbet-es-Sakrah  proves  only  that  the  building 
was  designed  to  preserve  the  rock  which  forms 
its  area,  and  that  this  rock  is  reverenced  by  tbe 
Mohammedans  for  reasons  not  connected  vith 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ ;  that  the  round  charch 
of  Modestus,  completed  half  a  century  before 
Abdal  Malek  commenced  the  mosque,  if  it  be 
his  work,  may  have  suggested  the  form,  while 
the  Greek  character  of  the  details  is  evidence 
that  itjwas  not  wholly  or  in  great  part  built 
by  Saracenic  workmen ;  and  that  the  dome  is 
confessedly  of  pure  Mohammedan  architecbare. 
It  is  also  maintained  that,  while  the  Dome  of 
the  Bock  exhibits  no  signs  of  the  violence  from 
which  the  church  of  the  sepulchre  is  aud  to 
have  suffered  repeatedly,  the  words  of  Eusebius 
seem  to  state  positively  that  the  church  of 
Constantine  was  built  on  a  hill  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  Jewish  temple  had  stood,  the  new 
Jerusalem  being  a  name  employed  by  him  and 
by  Socrates  to  designate  the  Miirtyrium  of  tbe 
Anastasis  itself;   and  that   the  language  of 
Arculf  us,  who  speaks  of  a  round  cabin  cat  oat 
of  a  single  piece  of  rock  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
round  church,  containing  a  space  large  enough 
for  nine  men  to  stand  and  praj,  seems  to  be 
not  less  imsuitable  as  the  description  of  a  to^ 
projecting  to  a  height  varying  ^m  six  to  ten 
feet,  and  haying  a  diameter  of  nearly  fifty 
feet. 

It  is  further  maintained  that  the  whole  in- 
scription running  round  the  Borne  of  the  Bock, 
with  th.e  exception  of  the  one  name  of  Al- 
Mamoun,  is  written  in  characters  which  were 
in  use  at  the  time  of  Abdul  Malek,  the  real 
founder,  but  which  had  become  obsolete  long 
before  the  age  of  Saladin,  to  which  the  inscrip- 
tion is  assigned  by  Mr.  Fergusson ;  that  the 
Mohammedans  did  not  appropriate  the  building 
because  it  was  built  in  honour  of  Christ ;  that 
the  inscription  which  denies  His  divinity  ia  no 
evidence  of  any  supposition  on  their  part  tlut 
this  building  contained  His  sepulchre,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  Moslems,  adopting  the  GnoBtie 
notion  that  a  phantasm  was  sabstituted  at  tbe 
Crucifixion,  have  no  belief  -in  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  hold  the  tomb  of  Christ  in  ab- 
horrence as  being  the  tomb  of  His  betrayer. 

Finally,  it  is  maintained  that  all  the  archi- 
tectural difficulties  raised  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
have  been ,  practically  solved  by  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Count  de  Vogiii  in  Central  Syria, 
which  prove  that  the  trabeate  and  arcuate  con- 
struction characteristic  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bode, 
was  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  large  chuidies 
in  the  province  of  Antioch,  so  late  as  the  seTenib 
century,  and  that  these  churches  famish  the 
very  type  with  which  the  builders  of  the 
Khubbet-es-Sakrah  would  be  most  famUiar,  and 
which  they  would  naturally  copy  in  the  buildings 
which  they  were  employed  to    erect  whether 
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for  their  Christian  or  Moslem  employers.  (Be 
Yoga^  La  ^ites  de  la  Terre  Sainte ;  Williams, 
Boiy  City,  indnding  an  JrcUtedv/ral  History 
of  the  Ckurek  of  the  Holy  Sqndckre,  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis ;  Bobinson,  Bibliad  Besearckes  in 
PaUstine ;  Edmburgh  Review,  October  1 860,  art 
'  Choiches  of  the  Holy  Land ;'  Quarterly  Refriew, 
October  1864,  p.  404,  &o. 

Sepaldirev  Rospltallers  of  tlM  Bol j*. 
An  order  of  knighthood,  originally  instituted 
ID  PalestiDe,  afterwards  establishea  in  France 
by  Louis  VII.,  and  united  by  Pope  Innocent 
Till,  to  that  of  Malta ;  but  the  order  still 
coDtinoed  to  exist  in  France,  and  was  taken 
under  protection  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814. 

86palolire«  Secular  Canons  of  the 
Holj.  A  religious  order,  instituted  at  Jerusa- 
hm.  These  canons  were  introduced  also  into 
Knoce,  Poland,  Flanders,  and  England.  The 
order  was  suppressed  by  Innocent  VIII.,  and  its 
rerpooes  passed  ultimately  into  the  hands  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Seyultare,  Sites  o&  This  term  denotes 
\iknXij  the  ceremonies  performed  in  deposit- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  the  earth ;  but 
the  expression  is  applied  in  a  more  extended 
signification  to  all  funeral  ceremonies.  The 
three  chief  modes  of  treating  the  dead  that 
h&re  prerailed  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to 
the  present  times  are  burning,  interment,  and 
embalming.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
both  incremation  and  interment  prevailed, 
though  the  former  was  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent The  practice,  peculiar  to  the  £gyp- 
tUns,  of  embalming  their  dead,  has  been 
noticed  under  Mummt  ;  and  the  Indian  custom 
of  immolating  women  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands  will  be  found  imder  Suttkb. 
The  practice  of  interment  has  been  adopted  by 
all  the  nations  that  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity.   [Cbmbthby.] 

Saqnenoe  (Lat.  sequentia,  a  following).  In 
Hosic,  a  similar  succession  of  chords  ascending 
or  descending  diatonically. 

Saqaestratton  (Lat.  sequestratio,  from 
^nester,  a  go^tvoeen  or  mediator).  In  £ng- 
]i.Hh  Law,  a  species  of  execution  for  debt  in 
the  case  of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  issued  by  the 
Hsbop  of  the  diocese  on  the  receipt  of  a  writ  to 
that  effect.  The  profits  of  the  benefice  are  paid 
oTer  to  the  creditor  until  hia  claim  is  satisfied. 
Seqv€siration  is  also,  in  Chancery,  a  process  for 
enforcing  the  decrees  or  orders  of  the  court  by 
Mxoie  of  the  property  of  a  person  guilty  of 
disobeying  them. 

SfiorxsTBATioic.  In  Scottish  Law — 1.  A 
species  of  diligence  (i.e.  a  procesa),  used  where 
tvo  or  more  creditors  are  in  competition  for  the 
property  of  a  land  estate,  the  owner  of  which 
is  in  insolvent  circumstances;  or  where  the 
right  to  a  land  estate  is  the  subject  of  liti^tion. 
hi  these  cases  the  court  may,  on  application,  se- 
qufstrate  the  rents,  and  employ  a  fstctor  to  collect 
them.  2.  Sequestration  is  also  the  process 
whereby  the  whole  estate,  both  heritable  and 
moTable,  of  a  bankrupt,  is  distributed  cquitablpr 
amongst  his  creditors.  It  is  granted  on  appli- 
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cation  to  the  court  of  session  by  the  bankruptt 
with  the  concurrence  of  one  or  more  creditors, 
or  on  their  application,  and  on  citation  of  the 
bankrupt.  It  is  analogous  to  a  bankruptcy 
in  Engush  law. 

Beqnln  (ItaL  zecchino ;  from  zecca,  a 
ndnt).  The  gold  pieces  of  Venice  were  ori- 
ginally so  called;  afterwards  the  name  was 
extended  to  other  gold  coins  in  use  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  those  of  the  pope,  the  sultan, 
Florence,  and  G^noAr    [Monxy.] 

Seqnoia*  A  genua  of  Contfera  from  North- 
western America,  consisting  of  two  species  only, 
and  closely  allied  to  Sciadopitys,  being  distin- 
guished from  it  principally  by  its  peltate  scales 
without  bracts,  and  five  to  seven  seeds.  8. 
sempervirenSf  the  Redwood  of  the  timber  trade, 
extends  from  Upper  California  to  Nutka  Sound. 
It  attains  gigantic  dimensions,  being  frequently 
more  than  300  feet  high,  imparting  to  the  woods 
of  its  native  country  a  peculiar  character — 
'something,'  Douglas  tella  us,  'which  plainly 
shows  that  we  are  not  in  Europe.'  The  Red- 
wood has  long  been  an  inmate  of  our  gardens, 
and  principally  differs  from  the  Wellingtonia 
u>  having  linear  rather  obtuse  leaves  whitish 
beneath. 

8.  Wellingtonia  (the  Wellingtonia  of  our 
gardens,  and  the  Big  or  Mammoth-tree  of  the 
Americans)  was  at  first  thought  to  b^  confined 
to  a  single  spot,  the  so-called  Mammoth  Grove 
of  Calaveras  in  Upper  California;  but  it  has 
since  been  found  m  the  Mariposa  and  Frezno 
Groves,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  though  nowhere  attaining  such  a 
height  as  in  the  spot  where  it  was  first  dis- 
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covered,  in  June  1850,  by  an  American  hunting- 
party.  The  tallest  tree  of  the  Mammoth  Grove, 
stripped  of  its  bark  for  the  purpose  of  being 
exhibited,  was  327  feet  high,  and  at  the  base 
was  90  feet  in  circumference.  The  greatest 
dimensions  seem  to  have  been  attained  by  a 
tree  which  was  found  broken  at  a  height  of 
300  feet,  and  which  measured  at  that  place 
18  feet  in  diameter.  Considering  that  it  was 
112  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
tapered  regularly  to  the  point  where  broken, 
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it  is  calculated  to  have  been  when  in  the  fulness 
of  its  growth  450  feet  high.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  these  trees  might  be  3,000  years 
old,  but  that  estimate  has  siuce  been  reduced, 
hy  actual  counting  of  the  concentric  rings,  to 
about  1,100  years.  This  fine  hardy  cTergreen 
tree  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1853,  and 
stands  our  climate  remarkably  welL  The  wood 
when  first  cut  is  white,  but  ultimately  turns 
mahogany  colour. 

SerarUo.  An  Italian  corruption  of  the 
oriental  word  serai  The  palace  of  the  Turkish 
sultan  in  Constantinople  is  thus  designated  by 
European  writers.  The  principal  gate  of  the 
seraglio  is  the  Babi  Humayun,  or  Sublime  Gate, 
whence  the  ordinary  title  of  the  Turkish  goyem- 
meut  is  deriyed. 

Berapbim,  or  YesiiSv  Order  of  the.  An 
ancient  Swedish  order  of  knighthood,  instituted 
in  1334  ;  but  dormant  from  the  period  of  the 
Beformation  until  1 748.  The  number  of  knights, 
besides  the  king  and  members  of  the  royal 
family,  is  limited  to  twenty-four. 

Serapbliie.  A  name  formerly  used  for  the 
instrument  now  called  the  Habmonium. 

Seraplis  or  Serapblm  (Heb.).  In  the 
Angelic  Hierarchy  of  the  Jews,  the  angels  of 
the  highest  rank.  They  are  represented  as  sur- 
rounding the  throne  of  God,  whose  messengers 
they  are,  and  as  being  more  immediately  inspired 
with  the  Divine  love,  which  they  communicate  to 
the  inferior  inhabitants  of  heaven.  They  are 
almost  invariably  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  ckerubim^  whom  they  resemble  botli  in  rank 
and  attributes. 

Serapls.  An  Egyptian  deity.  The  image 
and  worship  of  this  god  were  brought  from 
Sinope  in  Pontus  to  Alexandria,  in  the  last  year 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a 
vision  of  Ptolemy  I. 

The  magnificent  Serapeum,  or  temple  of  this 
god,  at  Alexandria,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
pagan  temples,  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  during  the  struggle  between 
the  Pagan  and  Christian  population  of  the  city, 
A.  D.  390.  (Milman's  History  of  Christianity^ 
book  iii.  chap,  viii.) 

Serasquler.  The  name  given  by  the  Turks 
to  the  commanders-in-chief  of  their  armies.  It 
is  compounded  of  two  Persian  words,  signifying 
head  of  an  army. 

Serenade  (Span,  serenata,  from  Lat.  se- 
renus,  clear).  This  word  signified  originally 
music  performed  in  the  open  air  on  a  eerme 
evening;  but  is  now  universally  applied  to  a 
musical  performance  by  gentlemen  under  the 
windows  of  ladies  whom  they  admire.  This 
practice,  which  was  formerly  very  general  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  has  latterly  fallen  greatly 
into  disuse  in  these  countries;  but  it  is  stiU 
very  common  in  the  German  university  towns, 
where  the  students  are  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
bling in  the  evening  under  the  windows  of  a 
favourite  professor,  and  ofiTering  him  a  musical 
tribute. 

Serene,    Serene  Klflrbness,  Serenity 
(Ger.    durchlaiicht).     Titles  of    courtesy  in 
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European  etiquette,  of  considerable  antiquitj. 
Before  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire, 
Serene  and  Most  Serene  Highness  were  the  ap- 
propriate addresses  of  princely  houses  hold- 
ing immediately  of  the  empire.  Since  that 
period  the  rules  of  princely  etiquette  hare 
become  more  uncertain ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
the  general  principle  that  these  titles  belong  of 
right  to  members  of  the  families  of  sovereign 
houses  in  the  confederacy,  and  also  to  members 
of  ci-devant  sovereign  houses  now  mediatiad: 
and  that  sovereign  princes  can  moreover  concede 
these  appellations  to  princes  not  soTerpigo 
within  their  own  dominions,  yet  not  so  as  to 
eive  them  a  title  to  it  out  of  them.  But  the 
distinctions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tliese 
titles  are  to  be  employed  in  addressing  supe- 
riors, equals,  and  inferiors,  are  extremely  com- 
plicated. 

Serf  (Lat.  servus,  a  slave).  When  the  mass 
of  a  community,  being  engaged  in  agricaltural 
pursuits,  hold  land  at  fixed  labour  rents,  aod 
are  tied  to  the  soil,  or  only  released  from  it  by  an 
agreement^  capitation  tax,  or  formal  mauumis- 
sion,  such  persons  are  called  serfs ;  and  by  a 
natural  analogy,  when  legal  enactments  tend  to 
bind  labourers  to  a  particular  locality  or  calliug. 
persons  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  such  a 
population  as  serf.  A  serf  difiTers  from  a  slave 
by  the  fact  that  his  amount  of  labour  is  fixed,  aod 
is  ordinarily  given  in  compensation  for  land— 
the  remainder  of  the  produce,  after  his  service  is 
given,  or  a  money  commutation  for  it  paid,  beiog 
his  own  property,  whereas  the  slave  has  do 
property  and  can  be  taken  away  from  the  soil 
and  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  his  owner. 
Serfdom,  under  the  name  of  villenage,  was 
slowly  extinguished  in  England  before  the 
Beformation;  it  lingered  in  Scotland  till  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  last  relics  of 
it  were  finally  abolished.  In  the  Bossian 
social  system,  one  of  comparatively  late  origin, 
the  mass  of  the  community  were  serfs;  bat 
within  the  last  few  years  serfage  has  been  put 
an  end  to  in  that  country.  [Obbox;  Ktot; 
Sijlvert;  Villein.] 

Serve  (Fr.;  Span,  zerga).  A  clolh  of 
quilted  woollen,  extensively  manufactured  in 
Devonshire  and  other  English  counties. 

Series  (Lat.  from  sero,  /  Join  together). 
An  Algebraical  expression  whose  succesNve 
terms  are  formed  according  to  some  general 
law.  According  as  the  number  of  its  tenos  is 
limited  or  unlimited  the  scries  is  said  to  be 
finite  or  infinite.  With  respect  to  series,  the 
principal  questions  which  arise  are  how  to 
develope  a  given  finite  expression  in  a  series, 
how  to  find  the  expression  or  generatip^ 
function,  from  which  a  scries  has  originated, 
how  to  express  any  general  term  as  a  toctioa 
of  the  number  n  of  that  term,  and  how  to  find 
the  sum  of  any  given  number  of  terms  of 
the  limit  to  which,  in  the  case  of  a  convergent 
series,  that  sum  approaches  the  greater"  the 
number  of  terms  added.  [Convkboent  asd 
DrvEBQEKT  Series.]  The  most  eflfectivB  way  of 
developing  an  expression  in  a  series  is  furnished 
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by  the  differential  calculus  (Taylor's  TheorenC)^ 
vhilst  the  calculus  of  finite  differences  enables 
vs  freqaentlj  to  ascend  from  the  general  term 
to  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms. 

Series  deriTo  their  names  from  the  lairs  which 
gorem  the  formation  of  their  successire  terms. 
Thus,  an  ariihmetical  series  is  one  whose  conse- 
cDtive  terms  hare  a  common  difference ;  ahar- 
mooic  series  one  of  which  eyery  three  suocessiTO 
terms  are  in  a  harmonic  proportion.  A  ffeo- 
netrie  series  is  one  every  term  of  which  has  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  preceding  one ;  it  belongs 
to  the  femily  of  recurring  series  in  which  each 
t«rm  is  a  constant  function  of  one  or  more 
preceding  terms. 

The  theory  of  series  constitutes  an  extensive 
and  reiy  important  branch  of  mathematics. 
Amongst  the  numerous  works  on  the  subject 
ma?  be  mentioned  Euier^s  IntroducHo  in  Ana- 
Ijftin  Infinitorum  and  CalctUtu  Differentialis, 
CaQchy  s  C(mr  {^Analyse  and  Exereiees  de 
Mttihematiques^  Catalan's  TraiU  ^Smentaire 
dfi  Series,  and  Penny  Cydo,  art.  *  Series.* 

Seijeaat  (Fr.  sergent,  from  Lat.  serriens). 
A  non<commissioned  officer  in  the  army,  of 
higher  rank  than  a  corporal.  There  are  ser- 
jeijita  and  staff-serjeants ;  among  the  latter 
are  serjeant-majors,  quartermaster-serjeants, 
&&  The  regimental  .serjeant-major  acts  as 
3ssigtantto  the  a^jntant.  There  are  colour- 
Krjeants  in  infantry  regiments,  troop  serjeant- 
najors  in  cavalry,  and  battery  seijeant-nuvjors 
in  artillery.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
Serjeants  to  each  company,  troop,  or  battery, 
and  they  have  general  duties  of  supervision. 

Sebjbakt.  Seijeant-at-law  is  the  highest 
degree  in  the  common  law,  and  all  must  pro- 
oe^  through  this  degree  before  attaining  the 
dignity  of  judge.  In  practice,  however,  the 
two  dignities  are  usually  conferred  simulta- 
neously. The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
formerly  open  to  Serjeants  only  for  the  purpose 
of  pleading,  while  the  court  was  sitting  in  banc, 
they  having  been  anciently  the  only  advocat.es 
Fpcognised  in  the  common  law.  This  exclu- 
»ve  pririlege  was  attempted  to  be  taken  away 
in  1834,  and  for  five  years  the  court  was 
thrown  open.  But,  after  solemn  argument,  it 
^M  dmded  by  the  privy  council  that  this 
^nlai^ement  was  unwarranted,  and  the  former 
practice  again  prevailed  until  the  monopoly  of 
the  Serjeants  was  finally  abolished  and  the 
wurt  thrown  open  to  the  bar  at  large  by 
Stat  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  62.  Serjeants-at-law 
are  now  made  by  the  royal  writ,  commanding 
th^m  to  take  their  degree.  No  precise  time 
seems  necessary  to  permit  a  barrister  to  be- 
come a  Serjeant.  This  office  is  seldom  now 
a.«saoied  by  practising  barristers  except  by 
those  who  practise  mostly  in  the  criminal 
cotirts,  and  who  wish  to  be  able  to  hold  leading 
Iriefs  for  the  defence  of  prisoners  without  the 
Hfcefsity,  in  every  case,  of  obtaining  a  license 
to  appear  against  the  crown,  which  as  queen's 
fxttmsel  they  would  be  obliged  to  do.  [Q.uebk's 
ConcsBL.]     (Seijeant  Manning's  Scrviens  ad 
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SERJEANTY 

B«xt|eaiit»  The  Common.    An  officftr  of 

the  corporation  of*the  city  of  London,  dis- 
charging some  judicial  functions. 

8ei:|Muit9  XlBff's  or  QveoB*lk    One  or 

more  of  the  serjeants-at-law,  whose  presumed 
duty  is  to  plead  for  the  crown  in  causes  of  a 
public  nature,  as  indictments  for  treason,  &c,, 
but  the  title  is  now  merely  honorary. 

8efJeallt■-at■^A^B■•  Officers  whose  duty 
is  to  attend  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  or  of 
the  lord  high  steward  when  sitting  in  judgment 
on  a  traitor,  &c.  They  formerly  formed  a  sort 
of  body-guard,  whose  number  was  restricted 
by  an  ancient  law  (13  Rich.  II.)  to  thirty,  but 
their  functions  in  this  capacity  have  long  be- 
come obsolete.  Two  seijeants-at-arms  are  al- 
lowed by  the  sovereign  to  attend  at  the  houses 
of  parliament  during  their  sittings,  and  each 
has  a  deputy.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
practical  maintenance  of  decorum  below  the 
bar,  near  the  throne,  and  in  the  gallery,  de- 
volves upon  the  gentleman  and  yeoman  usher, 
with  their  assistants,  so  that,  '  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  attending  the  House  of  Lords '  has  less 
conspicuous  duties  to  perform  than  those  which 
devolve  upon  *  the  sei^eant  attending  the  House 
of  Conmions:'  both,  however,  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  house  to  whic^  they  belong,  as 
regards  the  apprehension  or  custody  of  all 
persons  committed  by  order  of  parliament.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  serjeant-at-arms 
is  an  officer  of  considerable  importance,  enjoy- 
ing large  emoluments,  assisted  by  a  deputy  and 
several  subordinate  officers.  During  the  sittings 
of  the  house  he  occupies  a  chair  below  the  bar, 
and  directs  a  large  proportion  of  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  the  approaches  to  the  house  and  the 
offices  adjacent.  He  is  at  once  the  executive 
and  the  ceremonial  officer  of  the  lower  house ; 
but  his  discretionary  powers  are  not  extensive, 
for  almost  all  his  more  important  duties  are 
performed  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  house  itself,  communicated  through  the 
speaker.  The  office  is  usually  held  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  military  profession,  seldom 
under  the  rank  of  a  field  officer. 

BorJeantjt  Orana  and  Potty.  In  the 
English  Law  of  feudal  tenures.  Tenure  by 
grand  serjeanty  was  where  the  tenant  held  land 
of  the  king  by  service,  to  be  performed  in  his 
own  person,  in  his  wars,  &c. ;  such  as  to  bear 
a  banner  or  spear,  or  to  assisit  at  his  corona- 
tion. Tenure  by  petit  serjeanty  was  where 
the  owner  was  bound  to  contribute  some  small 
thing  towards  military  service,  &c. ;  such  as  a 
swoid,  dagger,  bow,  or  spear.  Tenure  by 
grand  serjeanty  was  preserved  by  stat.  12 
Ch.  II.,  which  abolished  the  other  feudal 
tenures,  and  still  subsists  in  some  cases. 
Tenure  by  petit  serjeanty  is  not  referred  to 
in  Stat  12  Ch.  II.;  and  the  Blenheim  and 
Strathfieldsaye  estates,  bestowed  by  the  nation 
as  the  rewawi  of  public  services,  are  held  of 
the  crown  by  this  tenure,  the  dukes  of  Marl- 
borough and  Wellington  being  each  bound  to 
render  a  small  flng  annually. 
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SERMON 

(Lat  Bermo,  a  dUeowrH),  In 
Ecclesiastical  nsage,  the  sennon  or  homily  as 
a  portion  of  the  communion  service  is  said  to 
be  of  remote  antiquity.  This  ancient  custom 
fcdl  into  partial  disuse  during  a  ^;reat  part  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  Homilies  of  .^Ifric, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, were  long  used  in  the  English  church ; 
but  these  became  antiquated;  and  in  the 
year  1281  (Palmer,  Orig,  lAturg.  rol.  ii.  ch. 
lY.)  preaching  seems  to  haye  been  generally 
omitted.  In  that  year,  Archbishop  f  eckham 
ordered,  in  his  Constitutions^  that  four  sermons 
should  be  delivered  during  the  year.  But  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  Reformation  preaching 
was  again  coming  more  into  use ;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  homilies  by  authority  went  far  to- 
wards restoring  the  ancient  practice.  [HoiOLT.] 

SeroB  (Span.).  A  buffalo's  hide,  used  for 
packing  drugs  and  other  articles. 

Seroslty  (Lat.  seram).  The  liquid  which 
exudes  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  when  it 
is  coagulated  by  heat  It  is  water  holding 
some  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  and  a  trace  of 
albumen  in  solution. 

Serpens  or  Serpens  Opliliiolil.  In 
Astronomy,  one  of  the  ancient  constellations 
in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Serpent  (Lat.  serpens,  part,  of  serpo ;  Gr. 
?pirw,  /  creep ;  Sabfbdon).  A  musical  brass 
wind  instrument)  serving  as  bass  to  the  horns 
or  comets.  It  is  most  generally  covered  with 
leather,  and  has  three  parts :  a  mouthpiece, 
neck,  and  tail.  Th&  compass  is  two  octaves, 
produced  with  six  holes  stopped  with  the 
fingers.  The  serpent  is  chiefly  used  for  ac- 
companying Gregorian  music  in-  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches.  It  is  rarely  employed  in  the 
modem  orchestra. 

SEBPEirr.  In  Mythology,  the  serpent  played 
an  important  part.  By  some  nations  it  was 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  cunning,  deceit,  and 
wickedness  (compare  the  narration  of  the  fall 
of  man  in  Genesis  with  the  Persian-  myth  of 
Ahriman  and  Ormuzd) ;  by  others,  such  as 
the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  good  genius ;  while  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  it  appeared  under  a  variety  of 
symbolic  representations.  With  the  latter, 
the  serpent  was  the  well-known  emblem  of 
the  healing  art ;  and  in  the  present  time  a 
serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  is  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  eternity.  The  serpent  ap- 
pears also  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 
[Dragon  ;  Viutra.]  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  also 
worshipped  the  serpent,  whence  they  weze 
called  OPHrrss.  Dr.  Donaldson  identifies  the 
serpent  mentionsd  in  Genesis  iii.  with  the- 
Phallus.  (Jashar,  in  partem  primam  Com- 
mentariuSf  p.  47.) 

Sbbfkmt.  In  ZoolegyrS  general  name  for 
the  species  of  the  order  Ophidia, 

Serpents  are  divided  into  spurious,  or  Pseud- 

ophidians  J  and  true,  or  Ophidians  proper.    The 

Pseudophidians,  although  presenting  the  well- 

markea  external  characters  of  the  order,  retain 
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SERPULEANS 

an  imperfect  pelvis,  a  small  sternum,  scapuls, 
and  coraooids  or  clavicles,  hidden  beneath  the 
skin ;  whereby,  as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the 
skull,  they  approach  the  Saurian  order.  The 
common  blind-worm  {Anmtis  fraaUis)  is  a  na- 
tive representative  of  the  Pseiidoplddian  family. 

The  true  serpents  have  neither  sternum  nor 
yestige  of  the  scapular  arch :  they  have  no 
third  eyelid,  nor  tympanum ;  but  the  auditory 
ossicle  exists  beneath  the  sIqu,  and  its  handle 
passes  behind  the  tympanic  bone.  Several 
species  retain  a  yestige  of  hind-limbs,  which 
in  some  even  shows  itself  externally  in  the 
form  of  a  small  hook.  The  chief  subdivisions 
of  the  tme  Ophidians  are:  the  Amphisbana; 
the  l}/phlopes ;  the  Roles  (Thrtrix) ;  the  Boas\ 
the  Pythons;  the  Colubers;  the  Acrochordi— 
all  which  tribes  are  non-yenomous.  The 
Pseudoboas,  Sattlesnakes,  Trigonocephal%  and 
Vipers  are  the  venomous  tribes ;  and  aie  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  superior  maxillary 
bones  short  and  movable,  supporting  fewer 
teeth  than  in  the  non-venomous  serpents,  and 
having  the  first  of  the  short  series  larger  than 
the  rest,  sometimes  the  only  conspicuous  fang, 
and  traversed  by  the  duct  of  a  poison-gland, 
around  which  duct  the  tooth  is,  as  it  were, 
longitudinally  folded,  so  as  to  appear  per- 
forated by  a  canal.  The  last  tribe  of  tme  ser- 
pents includes  the  Hydrophides,  or  sea-snakea, 
which  have  likewise  a  poison-gland  and  duct, 
the  latter  being  enclosed  by  the  last  instead 
of  the  first  of  the  maxillary  series  of  teeth. 
The  tail  of  the  sea-snakes  is  flattened  verticallj, 
and  forms  their  chief  organ  of  swimming.  No 
species  of  this  family  has  yet  been  discovered 
which  exceeds  ten  feet  in  length. 

The  remains  of  an  extinct  genus  of  serpents 
(PajUeopkis),  indicating  species  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  length,  have  been  discoyered  in 
the  Eocene  tertiary  formations  in  Su:^lk,  Kent, 
and  Sussex.  (Prof.  Owen's  paper  in  the  Gtd. 
Trans.,  second  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  209.) 

Serpentarlm.  One  of  the  ancient  northern 
constellations,  represented  on  the  globes  by 
the  figure  of  a  man  grasping  a  serpent  {serpens) 
in  his  hand.     [Consteixatiok.] 

Serpentarj  Aoot»  The  root  of  Arisio- 
lochia  Ssrpentaria, 

Serpentine.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia found  disseminated  in  rocks,  or  forming 
large  rock-masses,  as  in  the  Lizard  district 
in  Cornwall.  The  stone  from  this  locality 
as  well  as  that  from  Portsoy  in  Banfisbire 
is  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes  instead 
of  marble,  bemg  soft  and  easily  worked,  and 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  name  has 
reference  to  its  spotted  and  veined  appearance, 
like  that  of  a  serpent's  skin. 

Sbrfbntikb.  a  cannon  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
culverin.  The  name  first  appears  in  Friince 
about  1450,  and  in  England  a  few  years  later. 

[CULVERIK.] 

Serpigo.    [RiKQWOBM.] 

Serpnleane  (Lat.   serpo,  /   creep).    The 

name  of  a  family  of  Cephalobranchiate  Anne^- 
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SEERABILLA 

daofl,  inhabiting  cylindrical  and  tortnons  cal- 
careouB  tabes ;  generally  parasitic  on  sheila. 

BemdlUa  (Port.).  A  fodder  plant  not 
mTich  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  is  a  small 
L^^iuminoiis  annual,  the  Omithopus  mtivuB  of 


Serrate  (Lat.  senatns,  from  serra,  a  saw). 
Is  ZooIq^,  when  a  part  is  cut  into  teeth  like 
a  sav,  or  is  armed  with  teeth  whose  sides  are 
imequaL 

8enlo«nw  (Lat.  serra,  a  ww\  comxii  a 
Aom).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Coleopterons 
imectfl,  comprehending  those  which  haye  ser- 
rated or  saW'shaped  antennae. 

BertaUuria  (I^t  sertum,  a  toreath).  The 
name  of  &  genus  of  compound  tabular  Polypes; 
restricted,  in  modem  zoology,  to  those  species 
in  vhich  the  cells  are  arranged  on  two  sides 
of  the  stem  either  opposite  or  alternate. 

Bwnm  (Lat  tohey).  In  Anatomy,  the  con- 
stitiient  of  the  plasma,  or  liquor  sanguixus, 
which  remains  after  the  separation  and  coagu- 
lation of  the  fibrin.  Serum  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen,  and  coagulates  at  a  tem- 
peiature  of  from  160^  to  170°. 

Bemd,  A  species  of  spotted  cat  {F,  serval, 
CuTier)  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Bpeeies  there  represents  the  lynx  of  Europe  and 
the  occjots  of  South  America. 

Serretlsts.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
name  vhich  has  sometimes  been  given  to  Uni- 
tafians,  who  hold  the  simple  numanity  of 
Christ;  from  Michael  Seryetus,  a  celebrated 
professor  of  those  opinions,  who  was  burnt  to 
death  at  Geneva,  by  the  orders  of  the  magis- 
trwy  of  the  republic,  under  the  influence  of 
Calvin,  in  1553. 

tarlto.  A  Spanish  political  nickname; 
applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  who  op- 
posed the  changes  advocated  by  the  libez^ 
party  in  the  cortes  of  1808  and  the  following 
yean, 

SmttM  (servants  of  the  Blessed  Virgin). 
A  religious  order,  instituted  in  Tuscany  in  a.d. 
12S3,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augiistin.  The 
monks  wore  a  black  habit,  in  commemoration 
of  the  widowhood  of  the  Virgin.  (Mosheim, 
cent  xiii.  part  ii.) 

■•nrttor  (Lat.  from  servio,  7  terve).  An 
vndeigradaate,  who  is  partly  supported  by 
the  college  funds,  is  so  called  at  Oxford.  The 
Krritors  at  Oxford  ooirospond  to  the  sizars  at 
Cambridge. 

BOTvitode  (Lat.  seivitudo).  In  the  Civil 
Iaw,  serritude  is  divided  into  real  or  predial, 
puxed,  and  personal :  the  first  being  the  sub- 
jecUoD  of  an  inheritable  thin^  to  certain  duties 
or  serrices  towards  another  inheritable  thing ; 
the  second  that  of  an  inheritable  thing  towains 
&  person ;  the  diird,  that  of  a  person  towards  a 
pwiOD  or  thing,  ie,  slavery,  whether  by  de- 
pendence on  a  person  or  on  the  soil.  The 
^^  Hrmtttde  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
^^  or  burden,  and  to  the  right  of  exacting 
it :  e.g.  the  right  of  way  which  A  enjoys  on  the 
1^  of  B,  and  B*6  liabilibr  to  permit  that  right 
U>  be  ezereisedy  are  both  designated  by  the  term 
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SERVIUS  TULLIUS 

serviiude;  the  first  active,  the  latter  passive. 
Real  servitudes  are  numerous,  and  fall  into 
several  classes  or  divisions.  They  are,  for 
example,  either  visible,  such  as  the  right  to 
light  and  air,  sewers,  %&c.,  or  latenit  such  as 
the  right  of  way,  right  of  drawing  water,  &c, 
which  appear  only  when  they  are  exercised. 
They  were  also  dirided  by  the  Romans  into 
urban,  which  affected  dwmlings  in  the  city ; 
and  rustic,  appertaining  to  hind  and  farm 
building.  Of  mixed  serritudes  only  three 
species  were  recognised  by  their  wri^rs  on 
jurisprudence — usufruct,  use,  and  habitation. 
B«rwltiadey  Somestlo.  [Slavebt.] 
ServliuTiallliu.  As  the  name  of  Romulus, 
the  first  of  the  traditional  kings  of  Rome,  has 
been  included  in  the  list  of  myUiical  personages 
noticed  in  this  work,  the  interests  of  historical 
truth  seem  to  require  the  admission  that  the 
last  of  the  Roman  kings  is  scarcely  less 
mythical  than  his  predecessors.  The  history 
of  Servius  is  made  up  either  of  prodisies  and 
marvels,  or  of  plausible  fictions  of  the  kind 
which  De  Foe  turned  to  such  good  account  in 
his  life  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  one  version, 
Servius  is  the  son  of  a  god,  bom  of  a  slave 
named  Ocresia ;  soon  after  his  birth  his  mother 
saw  his  head  enveloped  in  flames ;  when  she 
awoke  him  the  flre  was  extinguished.  Niebuhr 
rgects  this  story  as  a  mere  contrivance  to  ac- 
count for  his  name,  which,  he  affirms,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  but  denotes  a 
child  bom  (sero,  late)  in  the  evening,  as 
Manius  means  one  b6rn  (mane)  in  the  morn- 
ing. Another  account  makes  him  the  post- 
humous son  of  a  chieftain  slain  in  defending 
Coraiculum  against  Tarquin.  The  emperor 
Claudius,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  speech 
preserved  on  a  brazen  tablet  at  Lyons,  as- 
serted that  Servius  was  not  a  Latin  at  all,  but 
an  Etruscan,  his  real  name  bein^  Mastama ; 
that  he  came  to  Rome  with  Coehus  Vibenna, 
and,  settling  with  him  on  the  Coelian  hill, 
changed  his  name  to  Servius  Tullius.  But 
Ccelius  is  the  mere  eponym  of  the  hill  which 
bears  the  name,  as  Orchomenos  and  Phigaleus 
are  mere  eponyms  of  Arcadian  towns ;  and  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whence  the  emperor 
Claudius  derived  his  information,  nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  believing  that  the  Etruscans 
possessed  an  authentic  historical  literature. 
The  legend  in  Livy  represents  him  as  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  while  quite  a  ^oung 
man ;  but  almost  immediately  he  has  choldren 
old  enough  to  be  married  to  the  children  of 
Tarquin.  So,  again,  Servius  is  said  to  have 
been  murdered  by  the  second  Tarquin  when 
the  latter  was  a  young  man;  but  if  this 
Tarquin  was,  as  he  is  represented,  the  son 
of  Tanaquil,  he  roust  have  been  70  years  old 
when  he  became  king  on  the  death  of  Servius, 
95  when  he  was  expelled,  and  110  at  his 
death.  The  story  of  his  murder  is  a  topo-' 
graphical  legend  to  account  for  the  name  of 
the  Vicus  Seloratus  or  the  Accursed  Street. 
This  tale,  in  the  belief  of  Niebuhr,  formed  part 
of  a  great  epic  poem  lost  before  the  time  of 
££ 
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SESAMOID  BONES 

contemporary  historians.    Of  snch  a  loss  we 
haye  no  evidence  whaterer. 

The  element  of  plausible  fiction  comes  in  with 
the  description  of  the  Servian  constitution.   The 
contradictions  which  run  through  the  whole  ac- 
count of  the  motives  and  character  of  the  change  ', 
are  pointed  out  by  Sir  Comewall  Lewis,  who ' 
admits  the  poattbility  that  *  there  may  have 
be«n   some  historical    ground,   resting  on    a ! 
faithful  official  tradition,  for  connecting  the : 
name  of  Servius  with  an  arrangement  of  the ; 
census ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
matured  and  complex  system  which  is  pre- ; 
sented  to  us  as  his  work,  or  for  supposing  that 
the  authorship  of  it  is  ascribed  to  him  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  in  which  Bomulus  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  senate,  Numa  the 
c(>r^monial  law,  and  Tullus  Hostilius  the  law 
of  the  Fetiales.'    (Credibility  of  Early  Soman 
History y  ch.  xi.  §  30,) 

SesamolA  Bones  (Or.  trn^a/MtMiSt  like 
sesame-seeds).  Small  bones  developed  at  or 
near  the  articulations  of  joints  are  so  called 
b^r  reason  of  their  somewhat  bean-like  form. 
The  term  is  also  often  given  to  the  ossi- 
fications which  are  found  in  various  tendons 
attached  to  the  long  bones.  The  patella  or 
knee-cap  is  the  largest  of  the  sesamoid  bones 
in  man  I 

Sesamtun  (Lat ;  Or.  ff^crafior).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  family  Pcdaltacea,  They 
,  are  supposed  originally  to  have  been  natives  of 
India ;  but  are  now  cultivated  in  many  coun- 
tries. Their  seeds,  which  are  employed  as 
an  article  of  diet,  yield  an  oil  of  a  very  fine 
quality,  which,  under  the  name  of  Gingelly 
oil,  forms  an  extensive  article  of  commerce 
in  the  East.  When  of  good  quality  this  oil 
is  used  for  adulterating  oil  of  almonds.  All 
the  species  are  annuals. 

Sesbanla  (Arab,  sesban).  A  genus  of 
Leguminous  plants  consisting  of  shrubs  or 
shrubby  annuals  dispersed  over  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres,  having  pinnate  leaves, 
the  leaflets  of  which  often  possess  the  irritable 
nature  of  the  well-known  sensitive  plant. 

The  Danchi  of  India,  an  erect  slightly 
branched  annual,  is  cultivated  for  its  fibre, 
which,  though  coarse,  is  of  great  strength  and 
very  durable  in  water  or  when  repeatedly 
wetted,  and  is  consequently  valuable  for  the 
ropes  of  fishing-nets,  &c. ;  but  it  is  not  suit- 
able for  ship's  cordage,  as  it  contracts  very 
much  when  wet. 

Seaia  (Or.  er^r,  a  moth).  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects. 

BesamtriMm  A  legendary  or  mythical  king 
of  Egypt.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  was 
a  son  of  Mceris,  the  eponym  of  the  lake 
which  bears  the  name,  and  reigned  in  the 
eleventh  centuiy  b.c.  According  to  Manetho, 
'he  is  the  third  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
reigning  in  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  in 
Dioiorus,  seven  generations  intervene  between 
Moeris  and  Sesoosis,  or  Sesostris,  of  whom  he 
professes  to  give  an  account  more  authentic 
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than  that  of  Herodotus.  The  dynastic  schemed 
set  forth  by  these  and  other  writers  are  contra- 
dictory throughout ;  and  Sir  O.  Comewall  Levis 
(Astronomy  of  the  Ancients^  347)  espedallj 
notes  '  that  these  discordant  schemes  all  pro- 
fess to  be  derived  from  the  same  authentic 
source.  They  cannot  be  reconciled  by  any 
legitimate  method  of  criticism,  and  yet  there  is 
no  satisfactory  ground  for  preferring  one  to 
another.  We  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that 
any  one  of  our  authorities  was  intentionallj 
deceived  by  the  priests,  or  that  he  reported  or 
transcribed  his  information  incorrectly.  Having, 
therefore,  no  sufficient  reason  for  selectiog  sdv 
one  of  these  systems,  we  are  compelled,  bj 
the  laws  of  historical  evidence,  to  reject  them 
all.' 

The  stories  told  by  Herodotus  of  Sesostris 
are  assigned  by  other  writers  to  kings  irho  are 
named  Sesoosis,  Sesonchosis,  Oosormies,  &c. 
The  process  by  which  Egyptologists  profess 
to  reconstruct  his  true  history  is  confessedly 
analogous  to  the  method  applied  by  Niebuhr  to 
the  early  history  of  Rome.    The  Sesostris  of 
Manetho  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  Sesostr-^ 
of  Herodotus ;  but  the  dates  difier  by  about 
2,000  years.     'Bunsen,*  remarks    Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  *  first  takes  a  portion  of  him,  and  identi- 
fies it  with  Tosorthrus  (written  Sesorthns  by 
Eusebius),  the  second  king  of  the  third  dynasty, 
whose  date  is  6119  B<a,  being  a  differsnce  in 
the  dates  of  1,799  years,  about  the  same  inter- 
val as  between  Augustus  Cssar  and  Napoleon. 
He  then  takes  another  portion  and  identifies  it 
with  Sesonchosis,  a  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ; 
a  third  portion  of  Sesostris  is  finally  assigned 
to  himself.     It  seems  that  these  three  frag- 
ments make  up  the  entire  Sesostris  who  in  this 
plural  unity  belongs  to  the  ancient  em^are; 
but  it  is  added  tluit  the  Oreeks  confounded 
him  with  Ham  esses,  or  Kamses,  of  the  nev 
empire,  a  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  whose 
date  is  1255  B.C.,  who  again  was  oonfcnmded 
with  his  father  Sethos,  which  name  again  was 
transmuted  into  Sethosis  and  Sesosis.     Lepao^ 
agrees    with    Bunsen  that  Sesontzis  on    the 
Manethonian  list,  who  stands  in  tlie  twelfth 
dynasty  at  3320  b.c.,  is  not  Sesostris,  but  in- 
stead of  elevating  him  to  the  third  dynasty, 
brings  him  down  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
and  identifies  him  with  Sethos,  1326  B.C.,  chiefir 
on  account  of  a  statement  of  Manetho,  preservtd 
by   Josephus,   that   Sethos    first   subjugated 
Cyprus  and  Phcnnicia,  and  afterwaids  Assrpa, 
and  Media,  with  other  countries  fartiier  to'th« 

East We  therefore  see  that  the  two 

leading  Egyptologists,  Bunsen  and  LepROS, 
diffiaring  in  other  respects,  agree  in  thinking 
that  Sesostris  is  not  Sesostris.  .  .  .  But  here 
their  agreement  stops.  One  assigns  Sesostris 
to  what  is  called  the  old,  the  other  to  what  is 
called  the  new  empire,  separating  his  respectivf! 
dates  by  an  interval  of  3,793  years.  What 
should  we  think  if  a  new  scIkkkI  of  writers 
on  the  history  of  Prance,  entith'ng  themselves 
Francologists,  were  to  arise,  in  which  one  of  the 
leading  critics  were  to  deny  that  Louis  XIV, 
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lived  in  the  serenteenth  century,  and  irere  to 
identify  him  with  Hercales,  or  Bonmlas,  or 
Crnu,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Cseear,  or 
Ciurlemagne,  vhile  another  leading  critic  of 
tJie  same  school,  agreeing  in  the  rejection  of  the 
received  hypothesis  as  to  his  being  the  suc- 
cewor  of  Lonis  XIII.,  were  to  identify  him  with 
Napoleon  I.  and  Louis  Napoleon  ? '  {Aaironomy 
of  the  JncienU,  370.) 

Sestni  (Lat.).  This  prefix,  applied  to  words, 
signifies  one  integer  and  a  half;  as  sesqui 
grannm,  a  fftmn  and  a  haif,  &c  In  Chemistry, 
this  term  is  used  to  designate  compounds  in 
vhich  an  equivalent  and  a  half  of  one  substance 
sre  combined  with  one  of  another ;  thus,  ses- 
qaiarbonate  of  soda  is  a  salt  composed  of  one 
equiralent  and  a  half  of  carbonic  acid  with  one 
of  soda. 

Sbsqui.  In  Geometry,  the  expression  of  a 
ratio  in  which  the  greater  term  contains  the 
less  once,  and  leaving  a  certain  aliquot  part  of 
the  less  over.  Thus,  if  the  part  remaining  is 
hslf  tiie  less  term,  the  ratio  is  called  sesquialtera ; 
if  the  part  remaining  be  a  third  of  the  less 
tenn  (as  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3),  the  ratio  is 
ealied  setqidlertiOj  and  so  on.  These  terms 
lie  nearly  obsolete.  SesptidupUcaU,  how&reTf 
aometimes  occurs  in  modem  treatises,  and 
signifies  the  ratio  in  which  the  greater  term  is 
twice  tnd  a  half  times  the  less ;  as  the  ratio  of 
10  to  4,  or  of  15  to  6. 

SnayL  In  Music,  a  whole  and  a  half; 
which,  joined  with  altera,  terga,  quarta,  &c.,  is 
much  used  in  the  Itah'an  music  to  express  a 
set  of  ratios,  particularly  the  several  species  of 
tiiple  time. 

Sesaflea  (Lat.  sessilis,  firom  sedeo,  /  sU). 
The  name  of  a  division  of  the  class  Cirripeds, 
comprehending  those  species  which  are  not 
Gospended  by  a  pedicle. 

ScMloBf  Court  of.  The  supreme  civil 
court  of  Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  questions,  of  whatever  nature.  It  was 
eoastituted  by  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  1537.  It  was  intended  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  previoualy  existing  courts,  and  more 
especial^  of  a  judicial  committee  of  parliament 
called  the  '  lords  of  session ; '  whence  the  name 
of  the  court  and  the  titles  of  the  judges.  Ori- 
ginally it  consisted  of  seven  laymen  and  eight 
churchmen,  including  the  president.  In  1640, 
however,  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
excLosion  of  churchmen  from  the  court;  and 
thoogh  repealed  in  1661,  the  principle  laid 
down  in  it  has  ever  since  been  actMl  upon. 
Other  important  improvements  were  introduced 
at  diflferent  periods,  particularly  after  the  Ee- 
volution,  when  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
court  to  parliament  was,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
cn^sed.  At  the  Union,  power  was  given  to 
ail  individuals  who  considered  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Session 
to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords;  and  for  a 
lengthened  period  a  large  portion  of  the  judicial 
business  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  consisted 
in  hearing  and  deciding  Scotch  appeals.  Ori- 
ginally, and  down  to  1808,  the  whole  fifteen 
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•judges  sat  together  in  one  court ;  but  in  that 
^ear  an  Act  was  passed  dividing  the  court 
into  two  chambers,  the  lord  president  presiding 
in  the  first  division  of  seven  judges,  and  the 
lord  justice-clerk  in  the  second  of  six;  the 
two  remaining  judges  trying  cases  in  the  first 
instance,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  sitting 
as  lords-ordinary.  Since  that  time  the  number 
of  judges  has  been  reduced  to  thirteen ;  four 
belonging  to  each  of  the  divisions,  and  five 
acting  as  lords-ordinary.  The  judges  were 
at  first  chosen  by  the  Scotch  parliament; 
but  since  1554  they  have  been  appointed  by 
the  crown.  They  are  either,  as  already  stated, 
called  lords  of  session,  or  senators  of  the 
college  of  justice;  which  last  embraces  the 
whole  body  of  barristers  (advocates)  and 
attorneys  or  solicitors  who  practise  before 
the  court.  They  must  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age;  apd,  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  no 
person  can  be  named  to  the  office  unless  he 
have  served  as  an  advocate  or  principal  derk 
of  session  for  five  years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the 
signet  for  ten.  The  salaries  of  the  ordinary 
judges  are  3,000/.  a  year  each;  those  of  the 
lord  justice-clerk  and  lord  president  being 
respectively  4,500^.  and  4,800/. 

At  its  outset,  the  Court  of  Session  was  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  standing  or  perpetual  jury 
for  the  trial  of  cases ;  the  introduction  of  petty 
juries  into  the  trial  of  civil  cases  in  Scotland 
being  only  of  very  recent  date,  as  well  as  of 
limited  application.  It  was,  in  fact,  unknown 
till  1815,  when  a  special  or  jury  court  was  in- 
stituted, for  the  trial  of  cases  involving  questions 
as  to  the  value  of  property,  or  damages,  or  the 
determination  of  some  fact.  But  in  1830  this 
court  was  suppressed,  and  the  Court  of  Session 
now  avails  itself  of  the  assistance  of  petty  juries 
in  the  trial  of  the  above  description  of  cases. 
[Jttsticiabt,  Coxjbt  of.] 

SoMloB  of  Parliament.  The  period  be- 
tween its  meeting  and  prorogation.  All  the 
Acts  passed  in  a  session  are  legally  considered 
as  forming  a  single  statute ;  each  separate  Act 
bein^  designated  as  a  chapter,  and  its  sub- 
divisions as  sections.    [Pabuaicbivt.] 

SoMlonSf  Great,  of  IValee.  A  local 
court  of  the  principality  of  Wales  erected  by 
Stat  84  &  35  Hen.  VIU.  c.  26,  with  a  local 
jurisdiction  similar  to  the  general  jurisdiction 
in  England  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
But  by  Stat.  2  Geo.  IV.  apd  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  70 
the  Court  of  Great  Sessions  was  abolished, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Westminster 
was  extended  to  Wales. 

Sessions  of  the  Peace.  In  English  Law, 
the  term  semon  of  the  peace  is  applied  to 
designate  a  sitting  of  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  execution  of  those  duties  which  are  con- 
fided to  them  by  their  commission,  and  by 
charter  or  statute.  Such  are :  1.  A  petty  (or 
petit)  session,  which  is  a  private  meeting  of 
two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  exe- 
cution of  some  power  vested  in  them  by  law ; 
many  Acts  of  Parliament  requiring  the  con- 
currence of  a  plurality  of  justicea,  and  there 
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being  other  occasions  on  which,  although  not 
strictly  necessary,  it  is  considered  usual  and 
expedient  One  of  the  most  important  instances 
of  the  first  kind  is  the  holding  parties  to  bail 
against  whom  a  charge  of  felony  has  been 
entertidned.  2.  A  special  session,  which  is 
principally  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
being  j>ublic,  instead  of  on  the  private  motion 
of  the  justices,  it  being  necessary  that  notice 
should  be  given  to  every  magistrate  of  the 
division.  Special  sessions  are  held  to  grant 
licenses,  execute  the  provisions  of  the  High- 
way Act)  appoint  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
for  many  other  purposes.  3.  Quarter  ses- 
sions.       [JusnCB     OF    THB   PbA.GB  ;     Q,UABTBB 

Sbssioks.] 

Sesterttom  (contracted  from  mille  sester- 
tiorum).  The  sum  of  1,000  sestertii ;  usually 
estimated  at  about  8/.  ^glish. 

Sestertiiui  (Lat.  an  abbreviation  of  semis- 
tertius,  two  and  a  half).  A  sesterce ;  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  equal  in  value  to  two  asses  and  a 
half,  or  nearly  twopence  of  English  money. 

Set  rair.  In  Architecture,  the  coat  of 
plaster  used  after  roughing  in  and  fioafted,  or 
pricked  up  and  floated.  It  should  be  well 
trowelled,  to  answer  well  for  colour. 

Set  Off.  In  Architecture,  the  horizontal 
projection  left  in  carrying  up  a  wall,  where  the 
thickness  of  it  diminishes  at  its  different  stages 
or  stories. 

Set  Off.  In  Law,  a  species  of  defence  to  a 
civil  actios,  by  which  a  party  acknowledges 
the  justice  of  the  plaintifirs  demand,  bat  sets 
up  a  demand  of  his  own  against  the  plaintifif 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  either  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  it. 

Seta  (Lat.  d  bristle).  In  Botany,  the  term 
applied  to  a  bristle  of  any  sort ;  a  stiff  hair ; 
a  slender  straight  prickle ;  also  the  stalk  which 
bears  the  spore-case  of  mosses  and  allied 
plants. 

Setaoeotie  (Lat.  seta).  In  Entomology, 
the  antenna  which  resemble  a  bristle  are  so 
called. 

Sethiaast  In  Ecclesiastical  History^  a  sect 
of  Egyptian  Christians,  who  sprang  up  in  Egypt 
in  the  second  centurv.  Their  chief  peculiarity 
consisted  in  their  belief  in  the  identity  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  They  continued  to  exist 
about  200  years. 

Setloers  (a  word  coined  from  Lat.  seta»  a 
bristle ;  and  Or.  Kipas^  a  hom\  A  term  applied 
by  Latreille  to  a  femily  of  Lophyropodous 
Crustaceans,  including  those  in  whidi  the 
superior  antenna  are  long  and  setaceous. 

Setiffers  (Lat.  setiger,  bristly).  The  name 
of  a  tribe  of  Annelidans,  including  those  which, 
like  the  earthworm,  are  provided  with  bristles 
for  progressive  motion.  The  Setigera  are  the 
first  tribe  of  the  Abranchiated  order  of  Anneli- 
dans. 

Setlremes  (Lat.  seta,  a  bristle ;  remus,  an 
oar),  A  name  given  by  Kirby  to  the  natatory  i 
legs  of  certain  aquatic  insects,  which  are  fringed  i 
with  bristles. 
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(from  Lat  seta,  a  bristle',  because 
bristles  or  horse  hairs  were  formerly  used  to 
keep  open  the  wound).  A  seton  is  an  artifidal 
ulcer,  made  by  passing  a  skein  of  thread  under 
a  portion  of  the  skin  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment called  a  seton  needle:  the  thread  is 
occasionally  anointed  with  irritating  substances, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  dis  chaise  from  the  sore. 

Setese  (Lat.  setosus,  &rtf%).  In  Botany 
and  Zoology,  when  a  surface  is  beset  witL 
stiff  scattered  hairs. 

Settee.  A  two-masted  lateen-rigged  Tessel 
formerly  used  in  the  Levant,  but  now  extinct, 
or  nearly  so. 

Setter.  A  variety  of  spaniel,  which  has 
been  taught  to  couch  down  (technically  termed 
set)  on  the  sight  of  game,  this  habit  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  pointer,  which  dog 
on  seeing  the  birds  becomes  stationary  in  the 
position  in  which  he  may  be  at  the  momeDt. 
The  setter  is  closely  allied  to  the  water-epaniel 
or  barbet^ 

Setting.  In  Architecture,  the  term  sdting 
is  applied  in  the  sense  of  the  hardening  of 
cements,  limes,  or  plasters.  It  also  means  th« 
fixing  of  the  stones  in  walls  or  vaults. 

Setttnir  Coat.  In  Architecture,  the  heci 
sort  of  plastering  on  ceilings  or  walls ;  in  in- 
ferior work  it  is  made  of  ^Sw  stuff,  and  when 
the  work  is  very  dry  a  little  sand  is  used.  A 
sotting  coat  may  be  either  a  second  coat  (m 
laying  or  rendering,  or  a  third  upon  floating. 
The  term  finishing  denotes  the  third  coat, 
where  stucco  is  usea;  that  of  setting,  where  the 
work  is  for  paper. 

Settlement.  In  Law,  the  right  which  as 
indiridoal  acquires  to  parochial  assistance, 
under  the  statutes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  ia 
that  parish  or  district  to  which  he  l^ij 
belongs,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  hare  the 
settlement.     [Poor  Laws.] 

SetUement,  Aot  of.  The  statute  12  &  13 
Wm.  III.  c.  2,  which  vested  the  succession  to 
the  ctown,  after  the  death  without  issue  of  King 
William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  upon  the  Princess 
Sophia  (being  the  youngest  daughter  of  Eli^- 
bcth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  the  daugbtiT 
of  James  I.)  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  beio^ 
Protestants. 

Settlement  of  Preperty.  BytheEnglii^h 
Law,  the  unsettled  fortune  of  a  wife  is  ph»^^ 
very  much  in  the  power  of  her  husband,  and  the 
rules  regulating  the  transmission  of  property 
among  married  persons  and  their  issue  are  in 
other  respects  found  to  be  practically  unsait<^ 
to  the  requirements  of  famuies.  It  has  then^- 
fore  become  usual,  whenever  circumstances  vill 
admit,  to  make  arrangements  previously  to  a 
marriage,  to  secure  some  certain  provision  for 
the  wife  and  children,  and  to  protect  the  family 
property  against  the  effects  of  extravagance, 
misfortune,  or  caprice.  The  instruments  hy 
which  these  arrangements  are  carried  out  are 
known  as  marriage  settlements,  and  vary  to 
some  extent  in  each  particular  case,  though  th«? 
same  general  form  is  usually  followed.  Stock  or 
other  personal  property  ia   usually  vested  in 
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trostees  and  settled  upon  the  husband  and  wife 
sQccessiTely  for  life  (the  wife  if  she  takes  the 
tirst  life  interest  being  protected  against  the 
roQtrol  or  engagements  of  the  husband),  and 
aft«r  their  deaths  upon  trust  for  all  or  any  of 
th£  children  as  the  husband  and  wife  or  the 
mmfot  of  them  may  appoint,  and  in  default  of 
appointmeDt  upon  trust  for  the  children  equally 
(sons  attwenty-one,  daughters  at  twenty-one  or 
marriage).  Real  estate  of  small  value  is  usually 
dirpded  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  settled  as 
penonalty,  for  property  of  this  nature  cannot 
be  idTantageously  enjoyed  in  specie  in  un- 
djTided  shares.  Keal  estates  of  considerable 
ralne  are  usually  settled  upon  the  husband  for 
life,  often  with  an  annual  allowance  for  the 
vife  by  way  of  pin  money.  Provision  is  then 
nsoally  made  for  payment  of  a  jointure  to  the 
vife,  if  she  survive  her  husband,  and  for 
nisog  portions  for  the  younger  children, 
fobject  to  which  the  estates  are  entailed  upon 
Uk  sons  of  the  marriage  and  their  issue  sue- 
oeanrely,  with  remainder  to  the  daughters  and 
their  issue. 

Settlements  of  property  are  often  made  on 
other  ooeaaions  than  that  of  marriage,  and  are 
then  known  as   family  tetilements.      Settle- 
ments of  estates  by  way  of  entail  are  known 
as  tiriet  tettiements,  and  often  contain  limita- 
tions carrying  the  estates  to  the  collateral 
bnnches  successiTely  of  a  family,  clauses  com- 
P^ng  the  assumption  of  a  particular  name, 
or  of  arms,  and  other  compli^ted  provisions. 
M  however,  the  first  tenant  in  tail,  who  is 
U6iaUj  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  tenant  for  life, 
can  on  attaining  twenty-one  (with  the  consent 
of  the  tenant  for  life  if  living)  bar  his  estate 
uii  and  all  subsequent  estates  or  interests, 
it  rarpjy  happens  that  all  the  limitations  of  a 
settlement  are  allowed  to  fall  successively  into 
possession ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
(States  in  this  coontij  are  usually  re-settled  in 
erery  generation,  and  often  as  soon  as  the 
f-i^iest  son  of  the  landowner  in    possession 
attains  m^oritj.     In  settlements  of  all  kinds 
it  is  necessary  to  insert  numerous  powers  and 
eUnscg  with  respect  to  investments,   leases, 
<^lt!s,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
iBxnagement  of  tne   settle<l   property,  much 
imUntj  being    thus   occasioned.     There  is 
iitile  doubt  that  the  continued  repetition  of 
these  pfovisions  might  be  dispensed  with  by 
a  suitable    amendment  of  the  law,   but   an 
>ttmpt  which    has    been  recently  made   in 
•lis  direction  has  not  proved  very  successful 
(*Ut,  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  36). 

t^y—  Teavs'  ^V'ar.  In  History,  a  war 
^-itritd  on  in  Germany  between  two  alliances, 
^^ed  respectively  by  Austria  and  Prussia, 
fivm  the  year  1756  to  1763,  when  it  was  ended 
^y  the  peace  of  Hnbertsburg.  It  was  si^alised 
cfai^y  by  the  extraordinary  campaigns  of 
I'ftderick  IL  king  of  Prussia,  ma  princi- 
ul  ally  throughout  the  stru^le  was  Eng- 
luid ;  while  he  was,  at  one  penod,  assailed  by 
the  forces  of  Austria,  France,  the  Empire, 
^vedcji,  and  Bnssia.  When  the  forces  of  the 
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Prussian  sovereign  had  been  almost  annihilated 
by  this  coalition,  the  death  of  the  Russian  em- 
press, Elizabeth,  caused  the  withdrawal  of 
,  Kussia  from  the  alliance  of  his  enemies,  and 
thus  brought  about  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

Seventli.  In  Music,  an  interval,  of  which 
there  are  three  species.  First,  the  diminished 
seventh,  consisting  of  nine  semitones,  as  from 
C  8  to  Bt>.  Second,  the  minor  seventh,  con- 
sisting of  ten  semitones,  as  from  CQ  toBb. 
Third,  the  major  seventh,  being  only  a  major 
semitone  less  than  the  octave,  as  from  C  to  B  t| . 

Seweiita.  A  variety  of  Halloysite,  some- 
what resembling  Lithomarge.  It  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  found  in  small  masses, 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  in  Tertiary 
deposits  at  St.  Sever  in  France. 

Sewage.  The  drainage  water  of  towns, 
including  all  sorts  of  house  waste.  Since  the 
adoption  and  extended  use  of  water-closets,  the 
waste  water  of  towns  has  become  more  ofien- 
sive  than,  in  the  old  days  of  privies  and  cess- 
pools, it  used  to  be ;  and  enactments  are  now 
being  levelled  against  the  increasing  consequent 
pollution  of  rivers.  The  agricultural  utilisa- 
tion of  this  filthy  drainage  water  is  the  true 
romedy  for  all  the  evils  complained  of.  The 
soil  deodorises  the  water  poured  over  it,  which 
flows  off  purified,  leaving  behind  it  as  the  food 
of  plants  those  ingredients  whose  putrefaction 
would  have  poisoned  the  air.  Its  leading  fer- 
tilising ingredient  is  nitrojgen  in  some  of  the 
man^  forms  which  by  decomposition  yield  am- 
monia. Sewage  generally  yields  ammonia  at 
the  rate  of  about  seven  grains  in  a  gallon,  or 
1  in  10,000  of  weight.  This  extreme  dilu- 
tion forbids  all  hope  of  extracting  the  valuable 
part  of  town  drainage  water  except  by  employ- 
mg  a  growing  plant  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
use  of  the  liquid,  as  of  water  in  irrigated 
meadows,  by  letting  it  flow  over  the  surface 
of  grass  land,  seems  to  be  the  best  or  indeed 
the  only  method  of  turning  it  to  useful  and 
profitable  account.  In  this  way  100  to  150 
tons  of  sewage  may  produce  a  ton  of  grass; 
and  as  that  near  towns  is  worth  18«.  to  1/.  per 
ton,  we  get  2d.  per  ton  as,  imder  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  total  value  of  the  sewage  watrr 
of  towns.  For  the  expense  of  hiring  land  and 
labour  in  the  process  we  must,  however,  deduct 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  whole  receipts, 
so  that  if  ultimately  towns  shall  obtain  ^.  to 
^d.  a  ton  for  their  drainage  stuff  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  their  expenditure  and  sewers, 
the  result  must  be  considered  satisfactory.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  risk  of  the  venture  being 
considerable,  the  only  arrangement  possible 
with  any  company  who  should  propose  to  take 
the  sewage  for  agricultural  use  is  that  either  of 
simple  gift  for  a  term  of  years,  or  of  reserving 
an  ultimate  share  in  the  profits  after  they  have 
been  realised. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  2d.  per  ton  from  sewage ; 
but  there  seems  reason  to  expect  that  bettor 
and  more  economical  field  arrangements  may 
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yet  succeed  in  realising  the  anticipations  of  the 
theorist.  Taking  gnano  at  7/.  14».  per  ton,  and 
828  tons  of  sewage  equal  in  fertilising  power  to 
a  ton  of  guano,  liebig  reckons  that  the  sew- 
age of  London  is  worth  1-84^.  per  ton,  or  has 
an  annual  yalue  of  I5s,  4d.  per  head  of  the 
population,  100  tons  of  sewage  per  annum 
being  considered  as  about  the  amount  of  sewage 
due  to  each  individuaL  Dr.  Hoffinann*s  esti- 
mate does  not  differ  much  from  this.  He  con- 
siders the  sewage  to  be  worth  about  2d.  per 
ton,  or  to  be  worth  17«.  7d,  per  head  of  the 
population;  and  taking  the  population  at 
2,600,000,  the  bulk  of  sewaee  annually  dis- 
charged by  the  sewers  would  be  266,000,000 
tons,  and  its  annual  value  1,385,540/.  Esti- 
mates of  value  not  widely  differing  from  these 
have  been  given  by  Voelcker,  Sir  C.  Fox, 
Hope,  Lawes,  Ellis,  Mechi,  and  others.  Many 
expedients  for  deodorising  sewage  have  been 
propounded,  but  none  of  them  generally  adopted, 
and  the  conviction  seems  now  to  be  that  the 
soil  itself  is  the  best  deodoriser.  Ifot  is  there 
yet  much  agreement  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
applying  sewage  to  land.  On  the  whole,  the 
best  plan  seems  to  be  to  apply  it  in  the  same 
way  in  which  water  is  applie^l  to  irrigate  the 
fields.  The  sewage  may  be  run  over  the  fields, 
which  should  be  divided  into  beds  some  50  yards 
wide,  with  a  slope  of  1  in  120,  or  thereabout ; 
so  that,  carried  along  the  rid^e  line  of  the 
beds,  it  may  trickle  down  their  sides  to  the 
furrow  which  will  act  as  a  surfiice  drain,  and 
carry  it  to  where  it  may  be  again  used  on  a 
lower  level. 

Sewer.  In  Architecture,  a  subterraneous 
conduit,  or  channel,  to  receive  and  carry  off  the 
superfluous  water  and  filth  of  a  city.  The 
sewers  of  Rome  have  been  the  models  of  those 
of  the  modem  cities  of  Europe.  The  cloacse  had, 
between  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  and  Palatine 
hills,  many  branches,  which  joiningin  the  Forum, 
now  the  Oampo  Vaccino,  were  received  for  con- 
veyance into  the  Tiber  by  a  larger  one,  called 
the  cloaca  maxima.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  it  is  erroneous  to  designate  the 
Boman  cloacae  by  the  term  sewers.  They  were 
rather  drains,  made  to  carry  off  the  stagnant 
water  of  the  pestilential  marshes  which  occupied 
much  of  the  low  ground  near  the  Ti})er,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  Aventine,  Palatine,  and 
Capitoline  hills.  The  height  and  width  of  the 
cloaca  maxima  are  equal,  each  measuring  13| 
feet. 

Arched  drains  or  sewers  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  cities.  In  modem 
sewers,  which  are  built  of  brick  set  in  cement, 
the  section  is  generally  made  of  an  egg  form, 
with  the  smallest  end  downward,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  the  necessar;^  strength  against  com- 
pression, and  of  narrowing  the  surface  of  the 
stream  of  sewage,  as  it  becomes  shallower,  so 
as  better  to  maintain  the  scouring  action  due 
to  its  velocity,  and  thus  to  diminish  deposits 
which  would  virtually  convert  the  sewer  into 
a  long  cesspool.  The  effect  of  improving  the 
seweriige  of  towns  has  been  to  pollute  the 
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;  rivers  into  which  the  sewers  discharge  to  snch 
an  extent,  that  it  has  been  necessary  in  London 
'  and  in  some  other  large  towns   to  oonstract 
I  intercepting  and  transmitting  sewers  of  large 
size,   which   transmit  the  sewage  to  a  point 
'  of  the  river  sufficiently  near  the  sea  to  get 
I  rid  of  it  without  offence.     The  intercepting 
'  sewers,  like  catch-water  drains,    receive  u 
much  of  the  sewage  as  can  be  collected  at  the 
I  level  which  is  necessary  to  transmit  it  by  gn- 
I  vity  to  its  destined  outlet ;  and  the  poition 
which  cannot  be  thus  transmitted  is  collfct«d 
!  by  a  sewer  at  a  lower  level,  and  after  having 
i  been  conducted  sufficiently  £ir  along  the  banks 
I  of  the  river  to  be  clear  of  the  town  is  pumped 
by  steam  engines  or  otherwise  up  to  the  higber 
I  level,  where  it  can  be  disposed  of  in  common 
I  with   that   transmitted    by  the    intercepting 
}  sewer.      But  many  are  now  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  system  of  the  sewerage  of  towns  is 
constmcted  upon  an  erroneous  principle,  since 
the  sewers  are,  in  fact,  made  to  fulfil  two  sepa- 
rate functions,  the  proper  discfaaige  of  which 
is  impossible  in  a  single  system.    The  original 
function  of  the  sewers  of  most  existing  towns 
was  to  carry  off  the  rain  which  fell  on  the 
streets  and  houses  into  the  nearest  river.    Bnt 
the  changes  introduced  into  the  domestic  ar^ 
rangements  of  our  houses  during  the  presrit 
century,  have  superadded  the  function  of  twns- 
mitting  such  refuse  to  that  of  transmitting  the 
mere  surface  water.  Now,  as  rain  falls  at  inr- 
gnlar  times,  and  sometimes  in  very  Urge  quan- 
tities, the  sewers  require  to  be  large  to  be 
able  to  transmit  this  large  volume  of  water; 
and  in  dry  weather,  but  for  the  sewage  pro- 
ceeding from   the  houses,  the  sewers  would 
be  empty  and  dry.    The  small  stream  of  sev- 
age,  however,  requiring  at  such  times  to  l^e 
transmitted  does  not  flow  at  a  sufficient  Telo- 
city to  carry  on  all  the  matters  suspended  in 
it,  and  the  sewers  thus  virtually  become  Ion:: 
and  high  cesspools  with  a  thick  deposit  if  j 
fetid  mud  at  the  bottom.    In  heavy  rains  no 
doubt  a  large  part  of  this  deposit  is  sweft 
out ;  but  this  action  leads  to  the  further  evil 
that  the  volume  of  sewage  becomes  at  tbcisc 
times  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
it,  since  the  transmitting  and  distributing  capi- 
bilities  of  any  conduits  employed  to  lead  it 
away  must  be  made  equal  to  the  greatest  pres- 
sure which  is  likely  to  be  put  upon  them  on 
the  worst  occasions.    These  evils  point  to  the 
propriety  of  having  two  systems  of  severs  Id 
towns,  of  which  one  (best  formed  with  day  or 
iron  pipes)  shall  be  devoted  to  the  single  pQ^ 
pose  of  transmitting  the  sewage  of  the  ho«b^ 
to  some  appropriate  terminus;  and  as  this- 
sewage  is  not  lar^  in  volume,  and  ia  near.r 
uniform  in  quantity,  the  dimensions  of  nK-i 
sewers  need  not  be  great.    The  ordinary  sewcri 
would  thus  be  restored  to  their  primary  fu[:<> 
tion  of  transmitting  the  surface  waters  alon^^ 
and  these  waters  might  be  conducted  into  thi 
nearest   river  without  sensibly  polluting 
This  system  was  tested  and  advocated  by  Mjs 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  about  1S40;  but  ^ 
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though  it  hiis  often  been  since  advocated  by 
Uhen,  it  haa  not  yet  been  adopted.  The  quan- 
tity of  Bewage  yielded  by  a  town  would  be 
approximately  measurable  under  this  system 
Ij  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  to  it^  ac- 
cuiding  to  which  the  sises  both  of  the  water 
pipes  and  sewer  pipes  should  be  computed, 
whereias  the  dimensions  of  the  sewers  for  trans- 
mitting the  surface  watw  would  be  properly 
meaauiable  by  a  reference  to  the  maximum 
rainMl  in  a  given  time,  and  the  area  of  ground 
from  which  Die  water  had  to  be  conducted. 
For  farther  information,  see  Sewagb;  and  also 
reports  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works;  Hellerstedt^s  Paper  on  the  Paris 
Sewers ;  Beports  by  Messrs.  Hawksley,  Wick- 
Btead,  Bateman,  &c,  on  the  sewerage  of  various 
towns  in  England,  and  Reports  published  by 
the  General  Board  of  Health. 

Severs,  Commisaloners  of.  These  oom- 
fflisEioners  have  been  appointed  by  the  crown 
from  very  early  periods  to  enforce  the  law 
A-kting  to  the  defences  of  the  land  against  the 
sea,  and  inundation  by  land  floods  and  to  the 
free  course  of  navigable  rivers.  The  law  on 
the  subject  was  extended  and  settled  by  the 
statute  of  Sewers  (23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6),  and  many 
subsequent  Acts  have  since  been  passed.  The 
oommiasionerB  are  a  court  of  record,  and  may 
fine  and  imprison  for  contempts,  and  have 
Tarious  powers  of  levying  rates.  The  Land 
Diaioage  Act  of  1861  contains  some  important 
pronsions  on  the  subject. 

BewiBir  Maclilne*  Sewing  machines  have 
been  divided  into  four  classes.  In  the  first, 
the  needle  is  passed  completely  through  the 
stuff,  as  in  hand-working ;  but  this  method, 
aJopted  naturally  in  the  infancy  of  the  invention, 
ius  been  generally  abandoned.  The  sewing 
machines  of  the  second  class  are  known  as  the 
chain-stitch  or  crochet  machines,  wrought  by  a 
so-called  crochet  needle,  which  terminates  with 
a  hook.  In  the  third  dass,  the  machines  are 
wrought  by  two  threads,  the  stitch  produced 
by  them  being  known  in  America  as  the  mail- 
bag  stitch.  The  fourth  class  of  sewing  ma- 
chmes  produce  more  complex  stitches,  which 
are  formed  by  sewing  two  threads,  mutually 
interkdng  each  other  in  chain  stitch,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  unravelling  to  which  the  simple 
chain  stitdi  is  subject.  For  a  description  of 
these  several  classes  of  machines,  the  reader 
is  refierred  to  the  art.  *  Sewing  Machines*  in 
Ure*8  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures^  and 
Mniis, 

ScoairestnMk  (Lat.  sixUeih).  In  the  Ca- 
lendar, h  o  eighth  Sunday  (nearly  sixty  days) 
before  E       r. 

Sexaffeaimal  Jlxlthmetlo.  A  method  of 
computation  proceeding  by  sixties  (as  the  com- 
mon arithmetic  proceeds  by  tens),  and  used  by 
the  ancient  Greek  astronomers  for  facilitating 
arithmetical  calculations,  particularly  division 
aitd  the  extraction  of  roots ;  operations  which, 
when  performed  on  numbers  expressed  by  the 
cumphcated  Greek  notation,  are  attended  with 
g?eat  htbour  and  difficulty. 
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8exaffe«lmal  rraotloiuk  In  Arithmetic, 
such  fractions  as  have  60,  or  some  multiple  of  60, 
for  their  denominator.  Fractions  of  this  kind 
were  anciently  the  onl^  fractions  used  in  astro- 
nomy ;  and  they  are  still  retained  in  the  division 
of  the  circle,  and  of  time,  where  the  degree,  or 
hour,  is  divided  into  sixty  minutes,  the  minute 
into  sixty  seconds,  and  so  on. 

Sextana  or  Sextant.  In  Astronomy,  one 
of  the  constellations  formed  by  Hevelius.  It  is 
placed  across  the  equator,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ecliptic. 

Sextant  (Lat  sextans,  the  sixth  part ;  the 
limb  of  the  instrument  being  the  sixth  part  of  a 
complete  circle).  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  angular  distances  of  objects  by  reflexion. 
The  sextant  is  capable  of  verv  general  appli- 
cation ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  nautical 
instrument  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of 
celestial  objects,  and  their  apparent  angular 
distances.  It  is  an  instrument  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  navigation. 

The  principle  of  the  sextant,  and  of  reflecting 
instruments   generally,  pjg,  ], 

depends  upon  an  ele- 
mentary theorem  of 
catoptrics;  viz.  if  an 
object  be*  seen  by  re- 
flexion from  two  mirrors 
which  are  perpendicular 

to  the  samd  plane,  the    *'  '   -^ ^ ^* 

angular  distance  of  the 
object  from  its  image  is 
double  the  inclination  of 
the  mirrors.    Thus,  let  ^ 

A  and  B  be  sections  of  two  mirrors  per- 
pendicular to  the  same  plane,  and  inclined  to 
each  other  in  the  angle  A  I  B ;  a  ray  of  light 
coming  from  the  sun  and  falling  upon  the  mirror 
A,  in  the  direction  S  A,  will  be  reflected  in  the 
line  A  B ;  and  falling  upon  B,  it  will  again  be 
reflected  in  the  direction  B  E.  Let  A  B  be  pro- 
duced to  D,  and  S  A  prolonged  to  meet  B  £  in  £. 
Now,  since  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion 
are  always  equal  [Reflexion],  we  have  D  B  £ 
»2DBI,  andBA£*2BAI;  butDB£«. 
BAE  +  BEA,andDBI=.BAI  +  BIA,  con- 
sequent ly  BA£  +  B£Ae2BAI  +  2BIA; 
and  therefore,  since  BA£"2BAI,  we 
have  also  B  £  A»2BI  A;  that  is  to  say,  the 
angular  distance  between  the  object  S  and  its 
image  seen  by  the  eye  at  £^  in  the  direction 
£  B  H,  is  the  double  of  the  inclination  of  the 
mirrors.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  place 
of  the  image,  as  seen  from  £,  is  independent 
of  the  situation  of  the  mirrors  on  the  plane,  so 
long  as  the  line  of  the  intersection  of  their 
planes  and  their  inclination  to  each  other 
remain  constant. 

From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  mav  be 
seen  that  if  a  convenient  method  could  be 
devised  for  measuring  the  inclination  of  two 
mirrors  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane,  when 
they  are  so  placed  that  the  image  of  an  object 
S  is  brought  to  coincide  with  an  object  H  soeu 
directly,  we  should  at  once  have  a  reflecting 
instrument  for  measuring  angular  distances. 
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Sach  instroments  are  the  textantj  the  mtadrant, 
the  reflecting  cirde,  respectiyely  so  called  from 
the  extent  of  the  are  which  the  graduated  limb 
embraces. 

The  contrivance  adopted  for  this  poipose  in 
the  sextant  is  to  attach  the  frame  of  the 
mirror  B  to  the  plane  of  the  sector  of  a 
circle  A  M  N,  and  the  frame  of  the  mirror 
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A  to  a  radial  bar  A I 
rexolving  in  the  plane 
of  a  sector  round  a  pin 
passing  through  the 
centra.  Both  frames 
are  generally  supplied 
with  the  means  of 
a(\ju8ting  the  planes 
of  the  mirror  .ver- 
ticalljy  and  B  is 
also  capable  of  being  turned  by  a 
delicate  motion  a  small  way  round  a  pin 
passing  through  the  frame  of  the  sector. 

The  arc  or  limb  M  N  of  the  sector  is 
graduated ;  and  the  revolving  radius  or  index 
carries  at  its  extremity  a  vernier  scale,  applying 
to  the  graduations  on  the  limb,  and  subdividing 
them  into  such  smaller  portions  as  may  be 
desired. 

The  method  of  finding  the  zero  point  of  the 
limb  may  be  understo^  generally  from  the 
following  considerations:  The  angle  E  (fig.  1) 
being  double  the  angle  I,  it  follows  that  when 
the  mirrors  are  parallel,  or  the  angle  I  is 
nothing,  the  angle  E  is  nothing  also,  and  S  and 
its  image  will  appear  as  one  object,  the  one 
exactly  covering  the  other.  It  is  therefore  only 
necessary  to  turn  round  the  radial  bar  which 
carries  A  till  the  image  of  a  distant  object  aeen 
by  reflexion  from  B  is  in  accurate  conjunction 
with  the  object  itself,  seen  directly ;  and  the 
point  on  the  limb  at  which  the  index  then 
stands  is  the  zero  point  of  the  arc.  If  it  is  not 
also  the  zero  of  the  numbered  graduations,  its 
distance  from  the  numeral  zero  is  called  the 
ifidex  error  of  the  instrument,  and  is  to  be 
applied  as  a  correction  to  all  angles  measured. 
In  graduating  the  limb,  half  de^^ees  are 
marked  as  whole  ones,  and  the  smaller  divisions 
accordingly ;  so  that  the  angle  read  from  the 
instrument  is  not  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors, 
but  the  distance  of  the  object  from  its  image. 
In  this  class  of  instruments,  therefore,  90^  are 
indicated  by  an  arc  of  46°,  120®  by  an  arc  of 
60<>,  &c. 

The  mirror  A  is  completely  silvered  behind ; 
but  B  is  silvered  on  that  half  only  which  is 
next  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  the  upper 
part  being  left  clear,  that  objects,  such  as  H, 
may  be  seen  through  the  upper  portion  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  images  of  others,  as  S,  by  re- 
flexion from  its  lower,  silvered^  surface.  The 
mirror  B  is  so  placed  by  the  maker  that 
when  A  is  parallel  to  it,  the  index,  which 
carries  A,  either  exactly  or  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  zero  of  the  divisions  as  they  are 
numbered  on  the  limb.  When  the  index  has 
been  set  by  hand  nearly  in  the  position  re- 
quisite for  measuring  any  proposed  angle,  it  is 
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damped  to  the  limb  by  a  screw  acting  on  t 
spring,  and  moved  slowly  by  a  tangent  screw 
till  it  attains  accurately  the  required  position. 

Such  being  the  general  pindples  of  the 
instrument)  we  shall  now  briefly  describe  the 
different  parts  of  it,  as  constructed  by  the  b««t 
makers,  and  tiie  methods  of  a^usting  and 
observing  with  it. 

The  only  important  object  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  frame  is  to  combine  lightness  with  sufficient 
strength. 

The  telescopes  used  are  of  two  kinds.  One, 
a  direct  telescope,  which  is  simply  an  opera- 
glass  ;  and  having  a  narrow  field  of  view,  is 
generally  used  in  the  more  ordinary  sort  of 
observations,  such  as  observing  altitudes.  The 
other  is  an  inverting  or  astronomical  telescope. 
In  the  frames  of  each  eye-piece  are  two  pairs 
of  wires,  each  pair  perpendicular  to  the  other, 
dividing  the  field  of  view  into  nine  spaces,  of 
which  Uiat  in  the  middle  is  square;  and  it  is 
important  that  in  all  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  the  contact  of  the  imsge  seen 
by  reflexion,  and  of  the  object  seen  directly, 
should  be  nuide  as  near  Uie  middle  of  this 
square  as  possible,  at  any  rate  at  the  same 
distance  as  the  centre  of  the  square  from  the 
plane  of  the  instrument. 

It  is  essential,  also,  that  the  telescope  shonl>l 
be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument ;  and 
in  the  collar  into  which  the  telescope  is  screwed 
there  are  two  screws  for  making  this  paralUl 
adjustment.  The  adjustment  is  not  very  liable 
to  alter,  but  no  careful  observer  will  omit  to 
examine  it  at  every  convenient  opportunity. 

Both  the  mirrors  are  supplied  with  coloured 
glasses  of  different  degrees  of  shade,  framed 
and  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  be 
tumeii  down  before  the  mirrors,  either  singly 
or  combined.  The  eye-pieces  of  the  telescopes 
are  also  supplied  with  coloured  shades,  set  in 
caps,  which  are  screwed  on  the  eye-piece. 
They  are  used  in  taking  the  index  error  by 
means  of  the  sun,  and  in  observing  the  sun's 
altitude  from  an  artiflcial  horizon. 

Ac{justment  of  the  8extant.-~\,  To  set  the 
index  glass,  when  it  admits  of  adjustment,  pe> 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument 

FUice  the  index  about  the  middle  of  the 
limb;  and  looking  obliquely  into  the  index 
glass,  the  part  of  the  lunb  will  be  seen  by 
reflexion  in  the  glass,  as  well  as  directly.  If 
the  part  of  the  limb  seen  directly  and  its  image 
in  the  glass  appear  as  one  continued  fnnit*, 
the  mirror  is  in  adjustment ;  but  if  the  reflected 
image  appears  to  incline  downward,  it  shows 
that  the  face  of  the  glass  inclines  backwaid 
from  the  perpendicular ;  if  upwards,  that  it 
inclines  forward,  and  the  adjustment  must  be 
made  by  the  screw  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

2.  To  set  the  horizon  glass  perpendicnlar  to 
the  frame  of  the  instrument. 

Having  carefully  adjusted  the  index  glass, 
or  seen  that  it  is  in  adjuBtment,  screw  the 
telescope  into  its  socket ;  adjust  the  eye-piece 
to  distinct  vision ;  ocrew  the  dusk  shade  cap  on 
the  eye  end  of  the  telescope,  or  turn  down 
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SEXTANT 

shades  before  the  mirrors ;  and  lookiog  towards 
the  BUD,  bring  the  index  near  to  zero ;  move  it 
steadily  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  re- 
flected image  of  the  son  will  be  seen  to  pass 
oTer  his  disc,  as  viewed  directly.  If  the  two 
ciivalar  discs  accurately  cover  each  other  in 
passing,  the  perpendicidar  acUastment  of  the 
horizon  glass  requires  no  adjustment;  but  if 
they  pass  a  little  aside  of  each  other,  so  that 
tvo  oifll^ient-coloured  lines  appear  on  each 
side  of  the  overlapping  middle  put^  the  mirror 
B  must  be  turned  by  Uie  appropriate  screw  till 
the  discs  accurately  cover  each  other,  when  the 
adjustment  will  be  complete.  This  acfjustment 
mar  also  be  effected  by  making  a  bright  star 
and  its  image  coincide  with  each  other ;  but  in 
this  ease  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  darkening  shades  must  be  turned  aside. 

3.  To  set  die  telescope  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument.  This  a^jnsiment  is  effected 
by  two  screws  in  the  collar  which  attaches  the 
t«I|scope  to  the  limb  of  the  sextant^  diametri- 
cally (^posing  each  other  in  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  instrument.  By 
tighteDing  the  upper  one  the  object  end  of  the 
telescope  is  incUned  towards  the  instrument, 
and  the  oontrarj  effect  is  produced  by  tighten- 
ing the  lower  one.  To  make  the  adjustment, 
tun  round  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  till 
tvo  of  the  wires  in  its  focus  appear  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  instrument  (and  of  this  the 
eye  can  jud^e  with  sufficient  accuracy);  then 
take  two  obgects,  as  two  bright  stars,  or  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  whose  distance  in  either 
case  should  not  be  less  than  90^,  in  order  that 
any  error  in  the  adjustment  may  become  more 
apparent,  and  bringing  the  image  of  one  of  the 
objects  inaccurate  contact  with  the  other  object 
on  the  wire  next  the  instrument,  instantly 
bring  them  to  the  other  wire ;  and  if  they  are 
also  in  accurate  contact  upon  that  wire,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  axis  of  the  telescope  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument  If  the 
oi  jects  are  the  sun  and  moon,  and  they  sepa- 
rate at  the  farther  wire,  it  shows  that  the 
object  end  of  the  telescope  inclines  towards  the 
plane  of  the  instrument,  and  the  contrary  if 
they  overlap ;  and  the  error  must  be  corrected 
by  turning  the  proper  screws  in  the  collar. 

The  index  error  of  the  instrnment  may  be  most 
conTeniently  and  accurately  determined,  as  fol- 
lows. Having  effected  the  perpendicular  acyust- 
ment  of  the  horizon  glass  by  the  method  above 
explained,  bring  the  border  of  the  sun's  re- 
flected image  to  coincide  with  the  sun  seen 
directly  bo£  on  the  right  and  left  side ;  and, 
reading  the  index  at  both  observations,  if  one 
readmg  is  on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the 
right  of  zero,  half  the  difference  is  the  indeje 
tmr,  and  the  fourth  port  of  the  sum  is  the 
sun's  semidiameter ;  but  if  both  readings  are 
on  the  same  side  of  zero,  half  the  sum  is  the 
Mex  erroTf  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  differ- 
ence is  the  semidiameter. 

7%e  Beflecting  Circle  depends  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  sextant,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  by  having  the  whole  circle  graduated. 
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SEYBERTITE 

In  some  instruments  of  this  kind  the  angle  is 
measured  by  repetition.     [Rbfbatino  Cibcle.] 

But  the  only  instrument  of  this  kind  that 
can  be  now  said  to  be  in  general  use  in  this 
country  is  Troughton's  reflecting  circle;  in 
which,  by  means  of  three  equidistant  indexes, 
and  by  observing  alternately  with  the  face  of 
the  index  direct  and  reversed,  six  times  the  re- 
quired angle  is  obtained,  without  reference  to 
the  index  correction.  After  what  has  been 
said  above  on  the  principles  of  reflecting  in- 
struments generally,  the  following  short  account 
of  this  instrument  will  be  sufficient 

All  the  indexes  move  round  together ;  and, 
of  course,  the  apparatus  for  slow  motion,  or 
the  tangent  screw,  is  requisite  only  for  one  of 
them,  which  is  called  the  leading  index,  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  stands  at 
or  near  zero  on  the  limb  when  the  revolving 
and  fixed  mirrors  are  parallel. 

In  the  annexed  figure  let  B  D,  B  £,  and  B  F 
be  the  positions  of  the  in- 
dexes when  the  revolving 
mirror  is  parallel  to  the 
fixed  one  E  L ;  and  let 
AG  and  MN  be  two 
positions  of  the  revolv- 
ing mirror  when  it  is 
equally  inclined  to  E  L. 
Then  the  arcs  D  G,  D  G', 
EH,  EH',  FI.  FT. 
passed  over  by  B  D,  B  E 
and  B  F,  will  be  all  equal ;  and  if,  when  the 
mirror  has  the  position  M  N,  the  face  of  the 
instrument  be  reversed,  M  N  and  E  L  will 
have  the  same  relative  position  to  each  other 
that  A  0  and  E  L  have ;  and  consequently  if 
an  object  is  seen  by  reflexion  from  A  C  and  E  L, 
it  will  also,  when  the  instrument  is  reversed, 
be  seen  by  the  reflexion  from  M  N  and  E  L  to 
an  eye  placed  in  the  same  situation.  Hence 
the  degrees  on  the  arcs  G  G^,  H  H',  I  T,  which 
are  the  differences  of  the  readings  of  the  ob- 
servations in  the  direct  and  reversed  positions, 
are  each  the  measure  of  double  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  its  reflected  image.  The  de- 
grees being  numbered  round  the  circle  from  0 
to  720^,  and  the  indexes  placed  very  nearly  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  it  is  customary 
in  practice  to  read  the  degrees,  with  the  minutes 
and  seconds,  from  the  leading  index  only,  and 
to  read  only  the  minutes  and  seconds  at  the 
other  indexes. 

SeztUe  Aspeot.  In  Astrolo^,  the  aspect 
of  two  planets  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  sixty 


SezMBwariant.    [Invabiamt.] 

Sexton  (a  corruption  of  sacristan).  A 
church  officer,  who  is  properly  the  keeper  of 
holv  things  belongmg  to  divine  worship,  and 
said  to  be  the  same  with  the  ostiaritis  m  the 
Boman  church.  A  sexton  is  usually  appointed 
for  life  (whether  by  the  minister  or  others,  ac- 
cording to  custom),  and  in  such  case  a  manda- 
mus lies  to  restore  him  to  his  office. 

Seybertlte.    A  kind  of  Clintonite,  found 
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SFORZATO 

iu  beds  of  granular  limestone,  at  Amity  in  New 
York. 
Sforxato  or  Sforxando  (Ital.  forced).    In 


SHAFT 

Coloured  Shadows, — In  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere  the  shadows  of  opaque  objt>(*t8 
projected  on  a  white  surface  are  frequentlj  ob- 


Music,  a  term  written  over  a  iiote  to  signify   served,  about  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sun6<>t^  to 
that  it  is  to  be  played  or  struck  louder  than  the  be  of  a  blue  colour.    This  curious  obserration 


rest ;  it  is  abbreviated  $/  or  sfz, 

SAinutto  (Ital.  smoky).    In  Fainting, 
term  applied  to  that  style  of  painting  wherein 


appears  to  have  been  first  made  by  the  cele- 
brated painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  is  &k) 
noticed  by  Otto  Guericke  in  his  Magddwg 


the  tints  are  so  blended  that  the  outline  is  j  Experiments ;  but  no  further  notice  seems  to 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  whole  presenting  an  |  have  been  taken  of  the  phenomenon  until  abcnit 
indistinct  misty  appearance.      The  Milanese  |  a  century  later,  when  it  was  again  noticed  by 


painters  exhibit  tins  quality  more  than  any 
others. 

Sgralllto  or  SffnUIUtto  (Ital.  scratched). 
In  Painting,  a  species  of  drawing  in  which  the 
ground  is  prepared  with  dark  stucco,  on  which 
a  white  coat  is  applied ;  which  last  being  re- 
moved with  an  iron  instrument,  the  scraping  it 
away  forms  the  shadows,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  chiaroscuro  painting.  The  principal 
designs  of  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  are  executed 
in  this  manner,  which  is  capable  of  great  effect, 
and  is  extremely  durable. 

Shabrack.  The  large  saddle-cloth,  forming 
part  of  the  full-dress  equipment  of  officers  of 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery.    ~' 
to  be  of  Hungarian  origin. 

Stiaokle.  On  Shiplward,  a  ring.  The  term 
is  applied  more  especially  to  the  rings  of  the 
ports  through  whioi  the  port-bar  is  passed  to 
close  the  porthole  effectually,  and  to  the  ring 
of  the  anchor  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
cable. 

Sbad  (Qter.  schade).  A  large  species  of 
herring,  ^e  (Mupea  alosa  of  Linnseus.  It 
forms  a  separate  genus  in  the  Cuvierian  system. 

Sbaddoolc  The  fruit  of  the  Citrus  deeur 
9nana,  one  of  the  species  of  the  Orange  family. 
It  is  said  to  be  named  after  the  person  who 
first  carried  it  firom  the  East  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Shadow  (A.-Sax.  sceadn,  Gter,  schattcn, 
Gr.  ffK&ros  and  antd).  In  Optics,  a  portion 
of  space  from  which  light  is  intercepted  by  an 
opaque  body.  As  the  rays  of  light  proceed 
in  straight  lines,  every  opaque  object  on  which 
light  falls  is  accompanied  with  a  shadow  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  luminous  body ;  and  the 
shadow  appears  mere  intense  in  proportion  as 
the  illumination  is  stronger,  because  any  object 
placed  within  it  contrasts  more  strongly  with 
the  surrounding  objects  on  which  the  light  is 
suffered  to  falL 

As  every  point  of  a  luminous  body  is  a  sepa- 


Buffon.  Happening  to  stand  on  an  eminence 
about  the  time  of  sunset,  he  perceived  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  on  a  white  wall  about 
30  or  40  feet  distant  to  be  coloured  with  & 
light  green,  inclining  to  blue.  The  next  morn- 
ing, at  sunrise,  he  repeated  the  observation; 
but  instead  of  finding  the  shadows  green,  he 
found  them  blue,  or  rather  the  colour  of  livelj 
indigo.  Afterwards  he  oft«n  observed  the 
shadows  both  in  the  morning  and  evening,  bui 
always  observed  them  to  be  blue;  and  he«re- 
marks  that  any  one  may  see  a  blue  shadow,  if 
he  will  hold  his  finger  before  a  piece  of  white 

- paper  at  sunrise  or  sunset     The  phenomeuoa 

The  term  is  said  knas  since  been  frequently  observed,  and  is  now 
known  to  be  due  to  the  hyper-senmUreness  of 
that  portion  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  which 
receives  the  image  of  the  shadow,  for  rav^i 
complementary  to  those  which  an)  illumioating 
the  rest  of  the  retina ;  thus  in  the  red  glow 
of  evenins,  a  surface  in  shadow,  which  is  in 
fact  refiecling  a  subdued  light,  appears  grten, 
whilst  with  a  ytllow  b'ght  from  the  rising  or 
setting  sun  shadows  appear  blue,  [Coxrix- 
UKNTABT  Colours.] 

Shadow.  In  Painting,  the  form  which  a  solid 
object  prefects  on  a  surface  or  surfaces  by  being 
interposed  between  the  surface  or  surfaces  and 
the  sun,  or  other  luminous  body.  [Scioorapht.] 
Shad^  is  a  term  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
olu'ect  which  is  not  obvious  to  the  luminous  body. 
Sliaft  (A-Sax.  sceaft).  In  Architecture, 
that  part  of  a  column  between  the  base  and 
capital,  sometimes  called  the  trunk  of  the 
column.  The  shaft  of  a  column  always  dimi- 
nishes in  diameter  from  about  a  thiid  of  its 
height.  Sometimes  it  has  a  slight  swelling 
[Entasis]  in  the  lower  part  of  its  height.  In 
the  oldest  Doric  columns,  the  diminution  was 
so  considerable  as  to  give  the  column  a  conical 
appearance.  In  the  I)oric  edifices  at  Athens, 
the  upper  diameter  is  not  more  than  a  quarter 
less  than  the  lower  diameter ;  in  the  temples 


rate  focus  of  illumination,  it  follows  that  an   of  Jupiter  Kemeus,  between  Argos  and  Corinth, 


opaque  object  illuminated  by  the  sun,  or  any 
other  source  of  light  which  is  not  a  single 
point,  must  have  an  infinite  number  of  shadows, 
though  not  distinguishable  from  each  other; 
and  hence  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  body  re- 
ceived on  a  plane  is  always  terminated  by  a 
fenumbra,  or  partial  shadow,  the  extent  of 
which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  luminous  body,  the  distance  of  the 
opaque  body  from  the  plane  on  which  the 
shadow  falls,  and  the  degree  of  obliquity  with 
which  the  luminous  ra3rs  fall  on  the  plane. 
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not  more  than  a  fifth  less.  In  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian colunms,  the  difference  of  the  upper  and 
lower  diameters  varies  from  a  fifth  to  a  twelfth. 
The  ancients  seem  to  have  regulated  the  dimi- 
nution in  some  proportion  to  the  absolute  height 
of  the  column,  for  no  particular  law  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  terms  of  the  lower  diameter. 

Shaft.  In  Mechanics,  that  part  of  a  machine 
in  which  the  motion  is  communicated  by  torsion, 
as  in  the  paddle-shaft  or  scrow-shaft  of  a  st^un- 
ship. 

Shaft.    In  Military  Mining,  the  vertical 
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SHAG 

excaTOtaon  made  to  reach  the  required  pcnaition 
for  the  charge.  Horizontal  or  inclined  ezcaya- 
tions  are  called  galleries. 

Sbaf  (A.-Sax.  soeacga).  The  English  name 
of  a  spedea  of  oormorant  {Pelicantu  graculus, 
LiniL). 

Shao.  a  term  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
refuse  of  barley.  Also  the  commercial  name 
for  a  kind  of  prepared  tobaoca 

Sbagreen.  A  species  of  leather,  sapposed 
formerly  to  have  been  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  the  thagree^  a  species  of  whale.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  horse  or  ass  skin,  its  granular  ap- 
pcamnoe  being  produced  by  embedding  in  it, 
whilst  soft,  the  seods  of  a  species  of  cheno- 
podiam,  and  afterwards  shaTing  down  the  sur- 
f^ice :  it  is  dyed  with  the  green  produced  by 
the  aetion  of  sal  ammoniac  on  copper  filings. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  for  watcm,  spectacle, 
ftad  instrument  cases,  and  was  made  chiefly  in 
AstiHcan. 

Sliali  (Pers.  frinee).  The  tiUe  giyen  by 
Europnm  writers  to  the  monarch  of  Persia, 
▼ho  m  his  own  country  is  designated  by  the 
compound  appellation  of  Papishab. 

Sbali-iiaiiuaa  (  The  Book  of  Kings),  The  | 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  poem  in  the  modem 
Persian  language,  by  the  poet  who  received  as ' 
a  title  of  honour  the  name  'Firdousi'  (of 
Pandite),  by  which  he  is  known.  Its  date  is 
sapposed  to  be  about  a.d.  1000.  A  complete 
translation  into  English,  in  four  volumes,  was 
pablished  by  Captain  Macan,  Calcutta  1829. 

Shake  (A-S^  sceacan).  In  Music,  a  quick 
alteniate  repetition  of  the  note  above  with  that 
orer  which  the  mark  tr  is  placed,  commonly 
ending  with  a  turn  from  the  note  below. 

Shakers.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  sect 
said  to  have  originated  by  a  secession  from  the 
body  of  Quakers,  in  1747,  in  Lancashire ;  they 
reoeired  their  nickname  from  the  peculiar  con- 
tortions of  body  which  they  adopted  in  their 
religions  exercises.  Anne  Lee,  the  leader  of 
this  sect,  joined  the  society  in  1758 ;  and  con- 
sidering herself  persecuted  in  Ehgland,  went 
with  a  few  followers  to  New  York  in  1774. 
She  died  ten  years  afterwards,  at  which  time 
her  sect  had  xoade  great  progress  in  America. 
Shake.  The  he^dress  worn  by  all  infantry 
of  the  line  in  the  British  army,  and  by  the 
Austrian  and  some  other  troops. 

Shale  (Oer.  schide,  a  shell).  A  name  given 
to  certain  argillaceous  rocks,  which  split  in  some 
degree  like  slate,  but  much  less  perfectly,  and 
are  so  little  altered  as  to  be  easily  reducible  to 
clay  by  mechanical  rubbins  and  pounding. 
Shales  are  very  common  in  the  coal  measures, 
both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  but  they  are 
Bot  essential  to  the  presence  of  coal.  Some 
shales  contain  a  marked  proportion  of  bitu- 
nunoiis  matter  capable  of  being  separated  by 
distillation  at  a  low  and  regulated  temp^ature. 
These  are  called  bituminous  shales,  and,  though 
generally  distinct^  they  pass  into  coals  in  some 
places  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them. 
[BrruMCious  Shaubs.]  ^ales  differ  from 
schists  in  being  almost  entirely  argillaceous 
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and  slightly  metamorphic  Their  impurities 
are  iron  and  limestone,  which  occur  as  acci- 
dental and  not  as  essential  ingredients.  They 
differ  from  slates  in  being  less  perfecUy  meta- 
morphosed. 

The  shales  in  the  ooal  measures  are  often 
loaded  with  fossil  plants, which  are  very  slightly 
changed.  Slates,  when  they  contain  fossils, 
exhibit  them  in  a  greatly  altered  state,  and 
schists  contain  only  inorganic  and  crystal- 
line minerals.  Notwithstanding  these  broad 
distinctions,  the  youn^  geologist  may  occa- 
sionally find  difficultv  m  distinguishing  shales 
from  slates,  and  either  of  these  rocks  from 
schists.    [Schist.] 

niallop  (Fr.  chaloupe).  An  open,  broad 
boat,  once  employed  by  fishermen,  but  now 
nearly  superseded  bv  luggers  and  yawls.  It 
has  two  masts  riggea  schooner-fashion. 

SbaUot  or  IBselialot  (Fr.  ^chalotte).  The 
AUium  asealonicum  of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses 
the  flavour  of  garlic,  but  is  less  pungent,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  in  cookery. 

ral  name  applied  to  the  idolatrous  religions  of 
a  number  of  barbarous  tribes,  comprehend- 
ing those  of  Finnish  race — ^the  Ostiaks,  Samo- 
jeds,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia  as  far 
as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  nations  generally 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but  they  assign 
the  immediate  government  of  the  world  to  a 
number  of  secondary  gods,  both  benevolent 
and  malevolent  towards  man.  The  shamans  or 
priests  possess  the  power  of  propitiating  such 
as  are  malignant  For  accounts  of  these  remote 
people,  see  Von  Wrangel's  Jowmsy  to  the  VoLar 
Sea, 

Shaminy  or  Sliainoy.  The  tanned  or 
tawed  skin  of  the  chamois  goat.  Any  soft 
pliable  leather  now  passes  under  the  name. 
[Lbatheb.] 

Shampooinir-  A  name  given  to  an  ope- 
ration which  consists  in  pressing  the  joints 
and  rubbing  them,  so  as  to  mitigate  pain,  and 
restore  tone  and  vifi;our  to  the  parts. 

Sluunroefc.  The  popular  emblem  of  Ire- 
land, corresponding  to  the  rose  of  England, 
and  the  thistle  of  Scotland.  It  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  plant  called  white 
clover,  Trifolium  repens ;  but  others  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  w(X)d  sorrel,  Oxalis  Aeetosella. 

Bhank.    In  Architecture.    [Femub.] 

Sliaiik  of  an  Anekor.  The  shaft  or 
principal  member.  It  sustains  the  fiukes  at 
one  end  and  the  shackle  at  the  other ;  it  passes 
through  the  beam,  if  of  wood,  or  is  pierced  If 
it  if  of  iron. 

Shank  of  n  Book.  The  straight  part 
above  the  bent  portion. 

Sliank  Painter.  The  rope  or  chain  which 
passing  round  the  shank  of  the  anchor,  lying 
horizontallv,  confines  it  to  the  ship*s  bow,  abaft 
the  cathead. 

Sliark  (Lat  carcharus,  Gr.  ictlpx^^O*  A 
large  genus  of  fishes  (Squatvs),  All  these 
fishes  have  five  branchial  openings  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  vesembling   two   fissures. 
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Some  are  ovo-TiTiparous,  whilst  others  laj  eggs 
covered  with  a  hard  and  horny  case. 

Bhmrp  (A.-Sax.  scearf,  Ger.  scharf).  In 
IMusic,  a  character  Z ,  which  prefixed  to  a  note 
signifies  that  it  is  to  be  sung  or  played  a  semi- 
tone higher  than  it  naturally  would  have  been 
without  such  character. 

SluMter.  The  Hindu  name  Shaster,  or 
Sastra,  denotes  the  book  which  contains  the 
interpretations  or  explanation  of  the  Vedas  by 
sasia,  i.e.  science.  Of  such  books  we  have 
the  Vedanga-Schastra,  the  Schastra-Bade,  and 
several  others. 

Bliea  Bnttor.  A  kind  of  solid  oil,  ob- 
tained in  Africa  from  the  seeds  of  the  Shea- 
tree,  Bassia  Parkii. 

Bbeaf.  In  Mechanics,  a  solid  cylindrical 
wheel  fixed  in  a  channel  and  movable  about  an 
axis,  as  in  the  block  of  a  pulley.     [Shbavb.] 

Shear  Steel.  A  kind  of  steel  made  by 
welding  several  bars  together,  and  again  draw- 
ing them  out.  It  is  used  for  clothiers'  shears, 
and  many  other  cutting  instruments.    [Steel.] 

BlieariiBV.  The  term  in  Scotland  for 
reaping. 

BhearlBiT  Blieep.  The  operation  of  dip- 
ping off  the  wool  from  the  boaies  of  ewes  and 
lambs ;  generally  performed  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  when  the  animals  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  from  being  deprived  of  theur  warm  cover- 
ing, and  when  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the 
wool  to  grow  again  before  winter. 

Blieatb  (A.-Sax.  sceath,  Gter.  scheide).  In 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  a  petiole  when  it 
embraces  the  brancti  from  which  it  springs,  as 
in  grasses ;  or  to  a  rudimentary  leaf  which 
wraps  round  the  stem  on  which  it  grows,  as  in 
the  scape  of  many  Endogenous  pUnts. 

BtaeatbiniT-  The  covering  laid  on  a  ship's 
bottom  to  defend  it  from  the  worms.  Sheets 
of  thin  copper  nailed  on  with  copper  nails 
constitute,  at  present^  the  sheathing  of  all 
the  better  kinds  of  vessels.  Lead  has  been 
used,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Trajan ; 
thin  planking  of  fir  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed; and  large-headed  iron  nails,  called 
scupptr  naiU,  are  used  still  for  the  same  pur* 
pose  on  the  bottoms  of  old  hulks,  piles,  &c. 
Zinc  and  different  compositions  have  bean  pro- 
posed as  substitutes  for  copper,  but  they  haye 
proved  less  successful,  as  the  copper  produces 
by  its  oxidation  a  poisonous  acid  which  deters 
sea-animals  from  adhering.  The  oxidation, 
however,  gradually  wastes  the  copper ;  and  Sir 
H.  Davy  ingeniously  suggested  the  application 
of  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  upon  different  parts 
of  the  copper  surface.  These  pieces  of  zinc 
or  iron  by  the  action  of  the  sea-water  render 
the  copper  electro-negative,  and  capable,  there- 
fore, of  resisting  the  oxidising  and  corrosive 
agencies  of  the  substances  held  in  solution. 
The  pieces  so  applied  have  been  properly 
called  protectors ;  but  by  occasioning  the  pre- 
cipitation of  earthy  matters  upon  the  copper, 
while  they  effectually  protect  t<,  they  render 
its  surface  favourable  to  the  adhesion  of  weeds, 
barnacles,  &c.,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  ex- 
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tent  as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  ship 
through  the  water :  and  upon  these  grounds  Sir 
Humphry's  valuable  suggestion  has  been  ne- 
glected. When  vessels  are  laid  up  in  dock,  the 
protectors  are  in  successful  use. 

Bbeave.  The  wheel  in  a  pulley.  In  ships' 
blocks  it  is  usually  of  brass  or  lignum  vita^, 
not  unfrequently  in  combination,  a  square  coak 
or  bush  of  brass  being  inserted  in  the  centre  of 
a  wheel  of  lignum  yitse.  Sheave-hole  is  the  hole 
through  a  block  or  spar  in  which  a  sheave 
is  fixed. 

BUeelilnali  (Heb.  shiikan,  to  dtoeU).  The 
Jewish  name  for  the  Divine  presence,  vhich 
is  represented  as  resting,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cloud,  over  the  *  propitiatory,'  or  *  mercy-seat,' 
as  it  is  rendered  in  our  translation  (Lev.  xvi. 
2).  The  Jews  reckon  it  among  the  five  p^l^ 
ticulars  which  were  present  in  the  first  temple, 
and  wanting  in  the  second.  On  this  account 
Grod  is  so  often  said  in  Scripture  to  '  dwell  be- 
tween the  cherubim ; '  i.  e.  between  the  images 
of  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  (1  Sam.  iv.  4 ; 
Psalm  Ixxx.  1,  &c  See,  amongst  other  ao- 
thorities,  the  special  dissertations  of  Lowman 
and  Skinner  On  the  Shechmah.) 

Blieep.    [Ovis.] 

Blieepshank.  A  very  useful  knot  for 
shortening  a  rope  in  the  middle,  without  cut- 
ting it  or  loosening  its  ends.  It  is  of  s^irice 
in  preventing  two  blocks  coming  together,  or 
in  shortening  the  backstays  when  a  mast 
is  struck.  This  knot  (shown  at  fig.  5,  art. 
Knots)  is  formed  by  doubling  the  rope  ia 
three  parts,  and  taking  a  hitch  over  the  bight 
at  each  end  with  the  other  rope. 

Bheer  (A.-Sax.  scyr,  Ger.  schier).  The 
curve  which  the  line  of  ports,  or  of  the  deck, 
presents  to  the  eye  when  viewing  the  side  of 
the  ship.  When  these  lines  aro  straight,  or 
the  extremities  do  not  rise,  as  is  most  usoal, 
the  ship  is  said  to  have  a  straight  sheer. 

Bbeer  Battens.  In  Shipbuilding,  long 
battens  by  which  the  posifion  of  the  wales  or 
bends  is  marked  on  the  timbers  preparatory  to 
those  planks  being  bolted  on. 

Blieer  Plan.  In  Naval  Architecture,  the 
longitudinal  section  of  a  ship,  taken  through 
the  keel,  at  right  angles  to  tJie  horizon.  It 
shows  the  position  of  every  point  in  the  vessel 
in  regard  to  its  distance  fore  or  aft  of  the  mid- 
ship point,  and  to  its  heigHt  above  the  keel 

Blieer  Btrake.  In  Shipbuilding,  a  thick 
strake  of  planking  immediately  under  the 
gunwale. 

Bheers.  Apparatus  for  raising  heavy 
weights  to  a  considerable  height,  as  hoisting 
masts  into  a  ship,  or  boilers  into  a  steam- 
vesseL  The  easiest-formed  sheers  are  made  of 
two  spars  lashed  together  near  the  top  with  a 
block  suspended  from  the  point  of  intersection. 
The  resemblance  borne  by  such  spars  to  an 
open  pair  of  shears  is  said  to  have  suggestnl 
the  name.  In  permanent  sheers,  employed  in 
dockyards,  the  upper  ends  of  the  spars  are  cut 
qS,  the  tops  joined  by  an  iron  cap  and  bolt:*, 
the  bases  firmly  set  in  masonry,  and  the  appa- 
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ntos  is  lowered  or  raised  by  chains  working  to 
the  top  of  a  massiye  mast,  rising  vertically 
from  betveen  the  feet  of  the  spars.  In  some 
insUmees  a  pair  of  sheers  is  placed  on  each 
fide  of  the  centre  spar,  the  whole  being  built 
on  a  ftone  causeway,  between  two  basins. 

A  sheer  hulk  is  an  old  hull  fitted  with  sheers. 
It  has  the  adTantage  of  locomotion,  but  the 
weight  of  modern  boilers  and  masts  is  so 
great  as  to  have  caused  the  sheer  hulk  to  | 
leoome  nearly  obsolete.  Its  place  has  in  some 
degree  been  taken  by  the  Derrick. 

Shubs.  In  Artillery,  two  spars  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  long,  lashed  together  at  one  end. 
Their  other  enda  are  planted  in  the  ground, 
the  lashed  ends  being  raised  bv  tackle,  and 
fixed  by  gny  rope&  To  the  lashed  end  is  atr 
taehed  a  tackle ;  and  the  whole  arrangement  is 
used  for  mounting  and  dismounting  guns  from 
towera,  &C.,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Drrricx. 
■beet  (Span,  esoota).  The  rope  attached 
to  the  after  or  leeward  dew  or  comer  of  a  sail, 
to  extend  it  to  the  wind.  In  the  square  sails 
above  the  courses,  the  ropes  attached  to  both 
(levB  are  called  sheets :  in  all  other  cases  the 
weathennost  one  ia  called  a  tack. 

•beet'  ABohor.  The  largest  and  most 
powerful  anchor  carried  by  a  ship. 

tMk  (Arab.  Mer  or  eldest).  A  title  of 
dignity  properly  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Arabian  tribe«  or  dans.  The  heads  of 
noflssteries  are  also  in  some  instances  termed 
feheiks  amonff  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  also 
the  title  of  £e  higher  order  of  reli^ous  per- 
sjos  who  preach  in  the  mosques.  The  mufti 
of  Constantmople  bears  the  title  of  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam. 

tti«k«L  The  name  of  a  weight  and  coin 
in  use  among  the  Jews.  The  weight  of  the 
shekel  was  about  half  an  ounce  in  English 
sToudopois  weight,  the  value  of  the  coin 
^ing  2«.  7d.  There  were  two  standards  of 
the  shekel :  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
VM  used  in  calculating  the  ofTerings  of  the 
^ple,  and  all  sums  connected  with  the  sacred 
Isw ;  and  the  royal  or  profane  shekel,  used  for 
sIldTii  payments.  Various  opinions  are  en- 
t^ttuned  respecting  the  relative  value  of  these 
tvo  standards;  but  nothing  certain  can  be 
STerred  on  the  subject.  Wener  and  Michaelis 
(without,  however,  any  sufBdent  reason,  as  it 
•ppean)  are  of  opinion  that  the  shekel  used  in 
fonuneicial  transactions  differed  from  both  of 
tli«e.  (Wener,  £»6^McAes  i?ea/toar^6ucA,  art 
•SekeU) 
Sbeldrake.     The  common  name  of  the 

raea  of  duck  called  Anojs  tadoma,  which  is 
tjrpe  of  the  subgenus  Tadoma  of  Ray  and 
Bkodern  ornithologists.  This  elegant  spedes 
iM^Qcnts  many  parts  of  our  coast,  and  re- 
naJM  througjiout  the  year.  The  female  com- 
»oaly  selecto  a  rabbit-hole  in  which  to  deposit 
"^  *1S8>i  which  are  sometimes  as  many  as  siz- 
t^o  in  number.  The  sheldrake  feeds  on  small 
«h,  marine  insects^  and  sea-weed. 

«Wf  (A.-Sax.  scylf).      On  Shipboard,  a 
l-'Cgitadiittl  timber  running  around  the  inner 
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side  of  the  ribs,  and  bolted  to  them  as  well  as 
to  the  stem  and  stempost^  The  shelves  im- 
part great  longitudinu  strengthening  to  the 
ship,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  sustain  the 
dedu. 

Slaell  (A.-Sax.  scyl).  The  hardening  prin- 
dple  of  shell  is  generally  carbonate  of  lime 
nearly  pure.  The  animal  principle,  in  the  por- 
cellaneous shells,  is  a  small  quantity  of  solu- 
ble gelatine ;  in  the  mother-of-pearl  shells,  it 
is  albuminous.  The  latter,  therefore,  when 
steeped  in  dilute  muriatic  add,  leave  a  mem- 
branous or  cartilaginous  residue;  but  the 
former  are  entirely  soluble.  For  the  form, 
structure,  and  mode  of  growth  of  shell,  see 

CONCHOLOGT. 

Shbll.  In  Artillery,  a  hollow  projectile.  A 
common  shell  contains  a  charge  of  powder, 
which  is  ignited  at  the  required  time  by  means 
of  a  fuse,  and  so  bursts  the  shell,  the  frag- 
ments being  very  destructive.  The  fuse  of  a 
common  shell  is  generally  so  arranged  as  to 
burst  the  shell  upon  its  striking  the  object. 
[Martin's Shbll;  SsaMxirr  Shbll;  Shrapnel 
Shell.] 

BUeil  Iiae.    [Lac.1 

Sliell  MarL  A  deposit  of  da^  and  other 
substances,  mixed  with  shells,  which  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes. 

Slsellej-**  Case,  Tlie  XQle  In.  In  Law, 
an  ancient  doctrine  of  real  property  law,,  still 
of  great  practical  importance.  It  may  be 
shortly  stated  as  follows :  When  a  person  by 
any  gift  or  conveyance  takes  an  estate  of  free- 
hold, and  in  the  same  ^t  or  conveyance  an 
estate  is  limited  to  his  heirs,  the  words  the  heirs 
are  words  of  limitation  of  the  estate  of  the 
ancestor,  i.  e.  they  are  considered  as  defining 
the  estate  or  interest  taken  by  the  ancestor,  and 
not  as  giving  any  estate  or  interest  to  the  heir 
individually.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  an  estate 
be  given  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to 
his  heirs,  A  will  take  an  absolute  fee  simple  as 
if  the  gift  had  been  simply  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  and  the  person  who  may  be  the  heir  of 
A  will  take  nothing  unless  by  descent  or  gift 
from  A. 

Slsepardlte.  A  Mineralogical  synonym  of 
Schreibersite. 

BlKeplierd  MJkngu,  Legendary  kings  of 
£gypt,  sometimes  called  Hycsos.  According 
to  Bunsen  (Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History), 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Hycsos  or  Amalekitc 
invaders  took  place  2647  b.c.,  and  the  d^asties 
then  established  held  the  native  prmces  as 
their  tributaries  for  about  900  years ;  the  rise 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  in  1626  B.C.  being 
accompanied  by  the  expulsion  or  withdrawal 
of  the  Hycsos  and  the  bondage  of  the  Israel- 
ites. For  the  value  of  this  chronology,  see 
Sbsostris.  (Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  ch.  vi. ;  Edinhurgh  Review,  July  1862, 
p.  101.) 

Slierbet  (a  word  borrowed  from  thePersian). 
A  favourite  beverage  in  the  East  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  our  lemonade,  made  of  water, 
lemon  juice,  and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of 
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■ome  other  ingredients,  such  as  rose  water,  to 
give  it  a  delightful  perfame. 

Slieiiff  (originallj  shire-reeve,  from  the 
Saxon,  meaning  the  reere  or  governor  of  the 
shire).  The  title  of  that  functionary  who  acted 
at  first  only  as  the  deputy  of  the  earl,  hence 
styled  in  Lat.  vice-comeSf  but  who  has  long  been 
the  chief  civil  officer  in  each  county,  where  he 
is  styled  bailiff  of  the  crown,  and  where  he  is 
specially  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  at  his  disposal  the  whole 
civil  force  of  the  county — ^in  old  legal  language, 
the  posse  comitatus.  The  most  ordinary  and 
important  functions  of  the  sheriff,  which  he 
universally  exercises  by  a  deputy,  called  under- 
sherifi^  for  whose  conduct  ne  is  responsible, 
consist  in  the  execution  of  writs  issum^  from 
the  superior  courts,  or  awarded  by  the  judges 
on  their  consent^  to  take  effect  withm  the 
county.  The  sheriff  himself  only  executes  in 
person  such  parts  of  his  office  as  are  either 
purely  honorary,  such  as  attendance  upon  the 
judges  on  circuit  (for  whose  lodging  he  is  also 
bound  to  provide) ;  or  as  are  of  some  dignity 
and  public  importance,  such  as  the  presiding 
over  elections  and  the  holding  of  county  meet- 
ings, which  it  is  in  his  power  to  caU  at  any 
time. 

Sheri£fs  were  originally  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  county,  except  in  some  few 
counties  where  the  office  was  hereditary,  as  it 
was  in  Westmoreland,  till  the  death  in  1849  of 
the  last  earl  of  Thanet,  without  issue  (see  stat. 
13  &  14  Vict,  c  30).  .The  system  of  popular 
election  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Bichard 
II.,  and  sheriffs  have  long  been  appointed  by 
the  crown  upon  presentation  of  the  judges,  in 
a  manner  partly  regulated  by  law,  partly  by 
custom ;  but  sherifi^  may  also  be  nominated 
by  the  crown  without  recommendation  of  the 
judges,  and  are  then  familiarly  styled  pocket 
sheriffs.  The  city  of  London  has,  by  charter, 
the  right  of  appomting  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex.  Those  appointed  in  either  way  are 
bound  under  a  penalty  of  600^.  to  serve  the 
office,  except  in  specified  cases  of  exemption  or 
disability.  The  description  given  of  the  office 
in  England  applies  to  Ireland  without  variation, 
except  as  to  the  time  of  its  origfin. 

Sheriff  Bepnte.  In  Scotlimd,  the  principal 
sheriff  of  a  county.  He  is  named  by  the  crown, 
must  be  an  advocate  of  three  years*  standing, 
and  receives  a  salaiy.  He  is  entitled  to  name 
sheriff  substitutes;  executes  writs,  returns 
juries,  &c. ;  decides  on  claims  for  enrollment 
in  the  county  lists  of  parliamentary  voters,  and 
exercises  a  certain  cnminal  jurisdiction.  He 
also  holds  civil  courts  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  and  a  court  of  record,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  to  all  personal  actions,  and 
possessory  actions  for  the  recovery  of  real 
property. 

Sherry.    A  Spanish  wine  made  from  the 

grapes  of  Xeres  in  Andalusia.    Genuine  sherry 

18  a  rich  dry  wice,  containing  from  20  to  23  per 

cent,  of  alcohol:  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
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it  is  extensively  imitated   and   adulterated. 
[Wiiffi.] 

Shew-bread.  In  the  Old  Testament  The 
name  given  to  the  twelve  loaves  of  bread,  ooe 
for  eadi  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which 
were  appointed  to  be  placed  every  Sabbath '  on 
the  pure  table  before  the  Lord,'  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  priests.  They  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  the  'shew-bread'  in  I  Sam.  xxi., 
where  the  act  of  David  in  taking  these  loaves 
for  the  no<uriflhment  of  himself  and  his  foUovera 
is  related. 

Shlali.  A  Mohammedan  sect  who  consider 
Ali,  the  fourth  caliph,  as  the  rightful  suoceseor 
of  Mohammed,  and  regard  his  throe  predecessors, 
Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  as  usuipeis. 
The  Persians  belong  to  this  division— the 
Mohammedans  who  hold  that  Abubekr  and  his 
two  next  successors  were  legitimate  caliphs 
being  called  Sonnites. 

Shibboleth  (Heb.  a  >l0O(f).  The  name  given 
to  a  test  by  wluch  the  Jews  sought  to  distin- 
guish true  persons  or  things  from  false.  The 
following  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  this 
term :  After  the  battle  gained  by  Jephtha  over 
the  Ephraimites  (Judges  xii.),  the  Gileadites 
commanded  by  the  former  secured  all  the 
passes  of  the  river;  and  on  an  ^hnumits 
attempting  to  cross,  they  asked  hun  if  he 
was  of  Ephraim.  If  he  said  no,  they  bade 
him  pronounce  the  word  Shibboleth,  which  the 
Ephnihnites,  from  inability  to  give  the  aspi- 
rate, called  Sibboleth ;  and  by  this  means  he  was 
detected,  and  instantly  thrown  into  the  river. 
In  modem  times  this  word  has  been  adopted 
into  the  language  of  politics,  in  which  it  signifies 
those  political  opinions  on  which  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  a  part^  are  agreed,  or  the  watchword 
by  which  it  is  intended  to  unite  them. 

Shield  (A.-Sax.  scyld,  Qer.  schild).  A  piece 
of  defensive  armour,  very  extensively  used  be- 
fore the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  still  em- 
ployed by  many  nations  among  which  military 
art  has  made  imperfect  progress.  The  ancient 
Oreek  shield,  as  describra  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  was  large  and  massive,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  man  ^m  the  face  to  liie  knee,  com- 
posed of  leather,  inlaid  in  some  instances  with 
metal.  That  of  the  Boman  legionary  was  fonr 
feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  fonned  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  and  strongly  guaidi<d 
with  bosses  of  iron'  or  bronze.  The  ancient 
Britons  and  other  nations  of  antiquity  won; 
round,  light,  basket-like  shields,  often  of  wicker- 
work;  more  resembling  the  parma  or  lighter 
shield  of  the  Komans.  The  Norman  shield  as 
used  in  England  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
was  '  of  the  form  called  kite  or  pear-shape/ 
flatter  at  first,  afterwards  approa<^ing  to  the 
semi-cylindrical.  Heraldic  devices  were  fin^t 
borne  on  it,  so  far  as  is  distinctly  aaoertaincd, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  (Pictorial  Hist,  ojf 
England,  i.  640.)  In  that  of  Edward  IV.  the 
shield  had  become  triangular :  the  point  of  the 
triangle  was  rounded  off  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Afterwards  the  shape  of 
the  shield,  as  worn  by  knights,  became  more 
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ud  more  fantastic.  In  actual  senice  it  fell 
gradually  into  disuBe,  as  sword  and  buckler  fight, 
the  ftTDorite  pastime  as  well  as  warlike  practice 
of  former  days,  became  obsolete  after  the  rapier 
and  dagger  had  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Etizabetk,  The  Highlanders  carried  the  target 
vith  the  broad  sword  to  a  much  later  period. 
(Hewitt's  Ancient  Armour  and  Weap<ms  in 
Europe.) 

Shields.  In  Botany,  little  coloured  cups  or 
lines  with  a  hard  disc  surrounded  by  a  rim,  and 
coDtaiiiing  the  fructification  of  lichens. 

SbOliag  (A.-Sax.  scilling,  Dan.  skilling). 
An  English  silver  coin  equal  to  twelve  pence, 
or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound  sterling. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  value  of  the 
chilling  was  only  five  pence;  it  afterwards 
nnderwent  many  alterations,  containing  some- 
times sixteen  pence,  and  often  twenty  pence. 
The  period  when  it  obtained  its  present  value 
is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Many 
other  countries  besides  England  have  a  coin 
of  this  name ;  of  these,  perhaps,  the  Hamburg 
schilling  is  the  best  Imown.  Its  value  is  Id. 
English. 

StUloli  (Heb.).  A  name  mentioned  in  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob,  Genesis  zliz.  10,  and  by 
some  interpreters  supposed  to  designate  the 
^lessiah ;  but  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage 
seems  to  he  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 

Sliiiigie  (Ger.  schindel,  from  sehinden ;  Lat. 
scindo,  to  deave).  The  coarse  gravel,  or  ac- 
cumulation of  small  stones,  found  on  the  shores 
of  riven  or  the  sea ;  in  the  latter  case  the  term 
iea-beaci  is  applied. 

Shingles  (a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  cetngUy  tcom  the  Lat  dngulum,  a  bdt). 
This  eruptive  disorder  (known  to  nosologists 
hy  the  title  of  Hcrfes  ^roster)  is  generally 
ushered  in  with  febrile  symptoms,  followed 
by  an  itching  or  tingling  sensation  of  some 
part  of  the  body,  occasioned  by  patches  of 
little  red  pimples,  forming  in  Uie  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  small  transparent  vesicles ; 
these  succeed  each  other  tiU  they  at  length 
form  a  kind  of  belt  round  some  part  of  the 
tnmk  or  abdomen :  they  often  form  small 
ulcerations  and  scabs,  continuing  their  progress 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  This  disorder  is  not 
contagious,  and  generally  very  slight;  but  in 
irritable  habits  the  itching  occasions  want  of 
rest  and  fever,  and  it  is  sometimes  attended  by 
a  deep-seated  pain  of  th»  affected  part.  The 
cause  of  shingles  is  generally  obscure,  though  it 
may  sometimes  be  referred  to  indigestion  and 
^oppressed  perspiration:  young  persons  are 
most  subject  to  it.  Gentle  aperients  and  dia- 
phoretics, strict  attention  to  the  diet,  and  occa- 
sional anodynes,  are  the  only  internal  remedies 
generally  required ;  and  externally  a  little  cold 
cream  or  fresh  s^rmaceti  ointment,  or  the 
oocasional  application  of  a  very  weak  Goulard's 
lotion,  is  all  that  is  necessary.     [Hebfes.] 

Sbixolbs.     In  Architecture,  small  slabs  of 

▼ood,  or  quartered  oaken  boards,  used  instead 

of  slates  or  tiles  for  covering  churches  or  spires. 

They  are  sawn  to  a  certain  scantling,  or  rather 
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deft  to  about  an  inch  thick  at  one  end,  and 
shaped  like  wedges,  four  or  five  inches  broad 
and  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

Sliip  (G^r.  schi£^  Gr.  ricA^r,  a  skijf,  from 
(ric<£irT«;  Ger.  schafifen;  hence  Eng.  skip- 
per). A  general  term  for  all  large  vessels, 
formerly  restricted  to  such  as  had  three 
complete  masts;  i.e.  lower,  top,  top-gallant, 
and  royal  masts ;  but  in  modem  days,  when 
the  application  of  steam  and  innumerable 
experiments  in  limng  have  upset  any  uni- 
versal principle  of  rig,  the  only  limitation  of 
the  term  ship  is  practically  by  the  size  of  the 
vessel.  The  ship,  as  a  whole,  mav  be  treated 
conveniently  under  four  great  heaos ;  the  huU, 
the  masts  and  rigging,  the  crew,  the  cargo.  As 
regards  the  hull,  the  principles  for  designing  its 
shape  are  shown  under  Navai,  Abchitmctubb  ; 
the  execution  of  the  details  are  described  in 
Shifbuildiko  ;  the  sailing  gear  will  be  found 
under  Masts  and  Rigoino.  The  general 
functions  of  the  personnel  are  stated  under 
their  respective  titles,  while  under  various 
minor  headings  the  minutiss  of  a  ship's 
equipment  are  fully  particularised.  It  re- 
mains in  the  present  artide  to  afford  some 
insight  into  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
vessel. 

After  the  hull  has  been  completed,  the  ballast, 
which  is  necessary  in  most  ships  to  keep  them 
upright  when  under  sail,  is  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  hold,  chiefly  amidships,  on  each 
side  of  the  ship's  centre  of  gravity.  In  ships 
of  war  and  yachts,  pigs  of  iron  compose  the 
ballast;  in  merchant  vessels  any  insuffidency 
in  the  cargo  for  the  same  purpose  is  met  by 
filling  with  gravel  or  some  local  substitute, 
which  can  be  discharged  as  more  cargo  is 
shipped.  On  the  ballast  are  laid  loose  pieces 
of  wood,  called  dunna^e,^  on  which  rest  the  iron 
tanks,  or  casks,  containing  the  water  to  drink. 
The  hold  in  large  ships  is  divided  by  partitions 
into  the  fore,  main,  and  after  hol(Js.  At  the 
fore  extremity,  in  men-of-war,  are  the  gunner's, 
boatswain's,  and  carpenter's  store  rooms,  con- 
taining arms,  supplies  of  rope,  bolts,  pump  gear, 
and  other  materials  of  the  fittings,  or  for  re- 
pairs. In  this  part  also  is  the  fore  powder 
magazine,  when  there  are  two.  In  the  fore 
hold  are  stowed  water,  wood  for  filing,  and, 
separated  by  a  strong  partition,  coals.  In 
the  main  hold  are  stowed  water,  stores,  chain 
cables,  &c.  In  the  after  hold  are  the  provi- 
sions ;  and  in  the  spirit  room,  the  spirits :  here 
also  is  the  powder  magazine.  In  the  narrow 
and  shaUow  after  extremity  is  stowed  the  bread 
or  biscuit.  The  spare  sails  are  kept  in  a  space 
called  the  sail  room,  over  the  fore  hold.  The 
hemp  cables  are  kept  in  the  cable  tiers,  on  a 
deck  over  the  main  hold.  These  decks  imme- 
diately over  the  holds  constitute  the  fore  and 
after  cock  pits.  In  large  ships,  the  whole  deck 
is  called  the  orlop  deck.  On  the  lower  deck, 
which  is  next  above  the  former,  the  men  mess 
and  sleep.  In  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  this 
deck  is  the  next  below  the  upper  deck;  in 
two-deckers   the  main    deck    intervenes;    in 
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three-deckers  the  main  and  middle  deckd.  All ' 
these  decks  from  the  lower    deck  upwards 
are  gmi-decks.    The  above  description  applies 
to  sailing  vessels  only ;  in  steamers  the  pre- 1 
sence  of  the  engine  room,  the  screw-alley,  the 
large  bunkers  for  coal,  and  other  requirements, ' 
involve  great  nd  vaiying  alterations  in  the 
internal  arrangements. 

In  merq^ant  ships  the  arrangements  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  sise  of  the  vessel  and  the 
nature  of  the  cargo.  In  all  these  vessels, 
however,  the  place  allotted  to  the  crew  is  in 
the  fore  part,  and  is  called  th^  fore  peak.  | 

SlilPf  Armed.  ,  In  the  English  usages  of 
war,  a  private  vessel  occasionally  taken  into  ' 
the  service  of  government  in  time  of  war,  I 
armed  and  equipped  like  a  regular  ship  of 
war,   and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the 
navy. 

Sliip  of  flM  XlBe.  Formerly  one  of  the 
line  of  battle;  i.e.  a  ship  of  two  or  more 
gun-decks.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  class  of 
vessels  in  modem  warfare  would  represent 
ships  of  the  line ;  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
a  battle  will  ever  again  be  fought  in  the  line 
Older ;  and  the  French  iron-sided  vessels,  the 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  are  the  only  speci- 
mens in  existence  of  armoured  ships  of  two 
gun-decks.  The  line-of-battle  ship  may  be 
considered  to  exist  only  until  the  few  re- 
maining old  ships  shall  be  worn  out. 

Ship  Money.  The  celebrated  tax  imposed 
by  Charles  I.  without  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, which  proved  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  discontents  that  end^  in  the 
great  rebellion.  This  device  was  first  put  in 
practice  in  1634.  It  was  by  a  vmt,  directed 
to  the  sheriff  of  every  county,  to  provide  a 
ship  for  the  king^s  service;  accompanied  by 
written  instructions,  appointing  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  levied  instead.  This  writ  was  framed 
by  Attomey-Gteneral  Noy.  The  tax  was  paid 
for  about  four  years  without  opposition  ;  when 
the  question  of  its  legality  was  raised  by  the 
refusal  of  Hampden  to  pay  his  share.  It  was 
argued  before  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  of  whom  a  great  majority  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  crown.  The  Act  *  whereby  dl 
the  proceedings  in  the  business  of  ship  money 
were  adjudged  void,  and  disannulled,  and  the 
judgments,  enrollments,  and  entries  thereupon 
vacated  and  cancelled,'  was  one  of  the  first 
proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

It  appears,ihat,  in  the  early  ages  of  English 
history,  the  maritime,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  inland,  counties  were  taxed  specially  for 
the  supply  of  the  king's  navy,  or  as  it  was 
technically  called  warda  maris,  .  This  regula- 
tion was  only  part  of  the  general  obligation 
laid  on  all  tenants,  however  quit  they  were 
of  other  services,  to  defend  the  realm  in  case 
of  invasion ;  and  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
contested  that  the  demand  of  an  aid  for  such 
an  emergency  was  exceptional,  and  not  com- 
prised within  the  rule  of  the  great  charter.  | 
jBut  the  rerival  of  the  tax  at  Noy's  instance  . 
was  a  very  different  affair.    It  was  levied  on  ' 
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all  counties  alike,  it  was  neither  intended  for, 
nor  devoted  to,  the  maintenance  of  a  navy,  and 
it  was  thoroughly  understood  to  be  a  deYio" 
for  taxing  the  nation  without  its  consent,  in 
the  interest  of  the  court,  and  with  a  view  to 
coercing  the  national  liberties. 

niip  PeBdolmii.  A  pendulum  used  in 
the  navy  to  ascertain  the  hed  of  a  vessel,  so 
that  allowance  may  be  made,  in  laying  a  gnn, 
for  the  inclination  of  the  deck. 

tMitpe,Begt«tr3r  of:  In  Commercial  Navi- 
gation, the  registration  or  enrollment  of  ships 
at  the  custom-house,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to 
be  classed  among,  and  to  ei\joy  the  privileges 
of,  British-built  ships. 

The  registry  of  ships  appears  to  have  been 
first  intn^uced  into  tnis  country  by  ^e  Nari- 
gation  Act  (12  Ch.  II.  c.  18,  a.d.  1660),  and 
was  provided  for  by  a  series  of  subsequent 
statutory  regulations,  now  embodied  in  the 
Merchant  SUpping  Act  1854  and  amending 
Acts. 

The  great  and  perhaps  the  only  original 
object  of  the  registration  of  ships,  was  to 
facilitate  the  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  £rom 
those  departments  in  which  they  were  pro- 
hibited firom  engaging  by  the  navigation  laws, 
by  affi>rding  a  ready  means  of  distLDguishing 
such  as  were  really  British.  It  has  abo  been 
considered  advantageous  to  individuals,  by 
preventing  the  fraudulent  assignment  of  pro- 
perty in  ships ;  but  Lord  Tenteiden  has  ob- 
served, in  reference  Co  this  supposed  advantage, 
t^at  '  the  instances  in  which  fair  and  honest 
transactions  are  rendered  unavailable,  through 
a  negligent  want  of  compliance  with  the  forms 
directed  by  these  and  other  statutes  requiring 
a  public  register  of  conveyances,  made  uie  ex- 
p«lien<nr  of  all  such  regulations,  constdered 
with  reference  to  private  benefit  only,  a  matter 
of  question  and  controversy.'  (Xov  <^  Skipping, 
part  i.  c.  ii.) 

SlilpbnlldiBC*  The  application,  in  practice, 
of  the  theoretical  desi^  developed  by  the  oaval 
architect.  The  principles  which  should  regu- 
late the  choice  of  a  ship's  form  and  dimensions 
are  laid  down  in  the  article  Natal  Abcsftbc- 
TURB.  The  shipwright  has  three  detailed  plans 
delivered  to  him— the  sheer  plan,  the  ba!f- 
breadth  plan,  and  the  body  plan.  From  these 
plans  he  has  to  work,  and  to  produce  a  struc- 
ture corresponding  exactly  in  shape,  size,  aD«I 
strength,  to  that  delineated  by  the  naval 
architect.  Whatever  the  material  of  which 
the  ship  is  to  be  constructed,  the  external 
form  will  be  the  same,  though  the  internal 
strengthening  differs  in  each  case.  Building 
in  wood  is  conducted  in  quite  a  different 
manner  from  building  in  iron,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  necessary  tb  consider  them  separatelr. 
Wooden  vessels  are  built  for  all  purposes; 
ships  of  thin  iron-plate  for  the  ordinary  car- 
riage of  passengers  and  freight ;  while  armour- 
plated  vessels  are  almost  inviilnerable  ships 
intended  for  warfare  with  heavy  modem 
artillery.  These  three  constructions  need  se- 
parate description.    Aa  the  oldest,  as  yet  the 
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commonest,  and  the   most   complicated,  the 
wooden  ship  Bhall  first  be  dealt  with. 

A  ehip  may  be  described  as  a  hollow  box, 
in  shape  approaching  an  elongated  rectangle ; 
though  for  reasons  of  speed  Sie  solid  angles 
gPB  reduced  to  curved  surfaces.    It  is  nmde 
to  bear  heavy  burdens,  so  heavy  that,  if  water 
vera  to  come  in  in  any  large  quantity  the  struc- 
ture voold  sink.    Yet  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  an 
element  of  gigantic  power  and  fearful  violence. 
Immense  strength  and  solidarity  are  therefore 
requisite  to  keep  the  water  out.  Could  the  form 
be  areolar,  or  even  square,  this  might  be  com- 
paratively easy,  but  speed  is  an  essential  concur- 
rently with  carrying  power.    Every  effort  to- 
vuds  locomotion  tends  to  produce  disruption  in 
the  structure.    The  length  must  many  times 
exceed  the  breadth ;  fracture  sidevrays  becomes 
imminent.  The  length  involves  frequent  suspen- 
sion on  two  waves,  or  balancing  on  one ;  sepa- 
ration lengthvnse  is  to  be  dteaded.     Is  motion 
Eooght  from  the  wind  ?  A  vast  spread  of  canvas, 
acted  on  by  the  storm,  tends  to  submerge  the 
prow,  which  the  hull's  buoyancy  connteracta 
bj  pressure  in  another,  but  not  an  opposite, 
direction.    Under  this  conflict  of  force  every 
timber  strains.     Is  steam  the  motive  power? 
Motion  is  obtained  by  rapid  and  strong  blows 
upon  the  water.     Every  blow  makes  the  whole 
fhip  vibrate,  and  loosens  that  canlking  by  which 
alone  the  timbers  can  be  watertight.    These 
diflkulties  will  show  that  the  shipbuildeir  has 
by  skill  to  render  vastly  strong  a  form  in 
which  weakness  is  a  necessary  constituent.    A 
long  narrow  box  is  obviously  a  weak  form. 
It  is  only  by  much  internal  bracing  that  it  can 
be  rendered  strong ;  and  this  internal  bracing 
most  be  so  contrived  that  it  shall  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  stowage  room  and 
the  facility  of  communication  in  Wrd. 

Figs.  1  and  2  are  intended  to  show  in  an 
elementary  manner  the  combination  by  which 

Fig..l. 


strength  is  secured:  The  keel  a  is  a  massive 
^m,  forming  as  it  were  the  backbone  of  the 
ship.  Across  it  are  laid  the  flat  and  lower 
ends  of  the  ribs  or  timbers  b,  which  support 
the  sides.  On  tllB  floor  formed  by  these  cross- 
T*ece8  is  laid  the  keelson  c,  an  inner  beam 
T]g,  2.  similar  to  the  keel..    The 

fii  1^      keelson   is    firmly    bolted 

through  the  cross-pieces 
the  keel,  thus  holding 

the  ribs  at  their  bases  the 

relative    distances    apart. 

"Within  the  ship,  on  the 
inside  of  the  ribs,  a  strong  timber  {d)  called 
the  shelf  is  bolted  from  stem  to  stem. 
This  retains  the  ribs  in  a  parallel  position, 
^  at  the  same  time  supports  the  dtck  e. 
The  deck,  being  slightly  arched  to  prevent  it 
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from  sinking  in  the  middle  under  heavy  bur- 
dens,  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  vessel's  sides 
outwards.  This  is  prevented  by  the  employ- 
ment of  knees,/,  which  are  brackets— now  most 
commonly  of  iroB»  but  formerly  of  wood  grown 
for  the  purpose.  These  knees  hold  the  ribs  to 
the  cross-beam  on  which  the  deck  rests.  The 
beam  thus  has  double  functions.  Through  the 
knees  it  holds  the  sides  t<^ether ;  and  by  its 
rigidity  it  prevents  the  ship  being  crushed 
inwards  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  From 
the  respective  ends  of  the  keel  rise  the  stern 
g  and  stem-post  h.  At  these  points  the  ship's 
beam  or  width  is  the  thickness  of  the  post 
only.  The  pairs  of  ribs  gradually  becc»ne 
wider  in  their  compass,  till  the  widest  part  of 
the  ship  is  reached.  The  ribs  or  timbers  near 
the  stem  and  stem  are  set  at  angles  less 
than  right  angles  to  the  keel,  as  Fig.  8. 
shown  in  fig.  8,  in  which  the 
spectator  is  supposed  to  look 
down  from  above.  The  parts  of 
the  vessel  in  which  these  ribs 
are  thus  obliquely  set  constitute 
the  cant  bodies.  The  ribs  being 
bolted  at  the  proper  distance  or  room  and  space 
apart,  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by 
fillings  i*r  i.e.  by  timbers,  somewhat  less  thick, 
jammed  tightly  between  to  a  point  above  the 
watermark.  This  gives  solidity  to  the  stmcture. 
After  the  filling  in,  the  planking  is  bolted  on  to 
the  nbs  within  and  without,  being  rabbeted  into 
the  keel  below  and  into  the  stem  and  stem- 
post  at  tlie  ends.  It  may  now  Be  useful  to 
8ur\-ey  the  elements  of  strength  which  have 
been  arrived  at.  The  keel,  keelson,  shelves, 
and  planking,  bind  stem  to  stem,  and  give 
strength  in  the  direction  of  the  length.  At 
bottom,  the  bolts  through  keel  and  keelson, 
and,  higher  up,  the  knees  acting  on  the  beams, 
maintain  the  width.  There  remains  weakness 
in  the  direction  of  the  depth,  for  each  rib  of 
necessity  consists  of  several  pieces,  joined  one 
above  the  other.  The  planking  does  not  offer 
much  resistance  to  a  longitudinal  separation. 
Strength  in  this  particular  is  obtained  by 
diagonal  trussing  within,  either  in  wood  or,  pre- 
ferably, iron-plate.  It  consists  of  bands  bolted 
each  to  several  ribs  at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 

Having  thus  described  in  general  terms  tho 
system  on  which  a  wooden  vesselis  constructed, 
it  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  article  to  enter 
into  aminuto  description  of  the  component  parts, 
as  each  will  be  found  described  under  its  name. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  in  all  par- 
allel work,  as  the  floors,  the  planking,  &c.,  care 
is  taken  so  to  distribute  the  joints  that  they  shall 
be  a  minimum  cause  of  weakness.  The  greater 
timbers,  as  the  keel,  keelson,  and  ribs,  cannot 
be  obtained  in  one  length.  Their  parts  are 
then  joined  by  scarfs,  coaks,  dowels,  or  chocks. 

Iron  Shipbuilding. — Although  the  relative 
durability  of  wood  and  iron  as  materials  for 
shipbuilding  is  still  a  disputed  point,  and  must 
so  remain  for  many  future  years,  it  has  been 
settled  definitely  that,  while  in  actual  use,  iron 
possesses  many  advantages  over  wood ;  size  for 
FF 
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size,  the  iron  ship  is  far  lighter;  freight  for 
weight,  she  has  greater  strength.  From  the 
ease  with  which  wrought  iron  can  be  rolled  into 
any  shape,  the  curves  of  the  Tessel's  form 
are  obtained  without  the  cumbrous  complica- 
tions of  timber  necessary  in  wooden  building. 

Following  the  former  simile  of  the  oblong 
box,  the  iron  ressel  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  tubular  girder  closed  at  both  ends.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  parts  is  the  same  as  in  the 
wooden  ship ;  but  there,  except  in  outward  form, 
the  resemblance  ends.  The  structure  is,  or 
should  be,  mutually  supporting  throughout ;  the 
keel  therefore  eeases  to  be  of  Uiesame  vital  con- 
sequence as  in  wood^  and  is  retained  rather  in 
aid  of  sailing  qualities  than  to  give  strength. 
It  is  usually  composed  of  boiler-plates  strongly 
riveted  together.  Rising  &om  it,  and  riveted 
to  it  on  either  side,  are  the  ribs,  which  are 
usually  made  gitders.  These  are  cevered  (to 
represent  the  planking)  with  large  sheets  of 
boiler-pUte,  riveted  together  at  the  edge»,  of 
a  thickness  varying  firom  -^  to  ^  of  an  inch. 
In  larffe  and  fine  ships^  an  inner  skin  of  iron 
is  laia  within  the  giider-ribs.  Where  this 
arrangement  is  adopted,  there  is  a 'series  oi 
air-compartments  (separated  from  each  other 
by  the  ribs)  all  round  the  vessel,  which  aid 
flotation  in  the  ordinary  wav,  and  in  the  event 
of  accident  offer  the  obstacle  of  a  second  skin 
to  the  entrance  of  water.  The  ribs  are  held 
together  and  apart  by  beams  of  X  iron.  Over 
these,  thin  iron  plates  are  fastened,  and  above 
these  plates  wooden  planks,  which  form  the 
several  decks.  It  is  becoming  a  recognised 
datum  that  in  an  iron  ship  the  strength  of  the 
deck  is  as  important  as*  that  of  the  bottom ;  the 
deck  being  the  upper,  as  the  bottom  is  the 
lower,  transverse  strength  of  the  girder  formed 
by  the  whole  ship.  An  additional  security  is 
afforded  by  toaterti^ht  bidkh^ada,  which  are 
diaphragms  of  iron  stretched  across  the  ship 
at. intervals  from  deck  to  keel,  and  provided 
with  watertight  doors  of  communication.  The 
bulkheads  divide  the  vessel  into  complete- 
ly separate  compartments,  a  few  of  which 
suffice  to  float  it,  when  from  any  mishap 
the  others  become  fllled  with  water.  Many 
vessels  have  owed  their  safety  during  ocean 
voyages  to  their  watertight  compartments. 
The  greatest  drawback  in  the  case  of  iron 
vessels  is  the  rapidity  'with  which  the  bottom 
fouls  from  the  adhesion  of  marine  afifmials 
and  plants.  The  fouling  speedily  destroys 
speed.  Many  compositions  mt  coatine  the 
lM)ttom  to  prevent  fouling  have  been  tlBed,  but 
without  permanent  success.  Vitreous  plates 
have  answered  welL  In  the  best  modem 
vessels  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted : 
thin  wooden  planking  is  bolted  by  iron  screws 
to  the  ship's  bottom ;  on  this  anot>ber  coat  of 
planking  is  fastened  by  copper  screws,  care 
being  taken  that  the  iron  and  copper  do  not 
communicate.  Outside  the  second  line  of 
planking  the  ordinary  copper  sheathing  is 
made  fast.  By  this  process  galvanic  action 
between  the  copper  and  iron  is  precluded. 
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There  are  numerous  details  in  iron  ship- 
building, as  the  arrangement  of  the  pirders, 
the  beams,  ties,  &c.,  which  vary  continuallj, 
according  to  the  principles  or  fancy  of  the 
naval  aiHOiitect,  the  purpose  of  the  v^sel,  txA 
the  strength  requisite  for  the  seas  which  she  is 
to  navigate. 

Ships  of  Iron  and  Wood. — Among  modem 
shipbuilders  iron  has  been  frequently  introduced 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  wooden  hnlls, 
as  in  the  tie-beams,  the  inner  planking,  &e. 
Its  use  is  advantageous,  from  the  saving;  of 
spaee  and  weight  effected  without  diminution  of 
strength.  Several  builders  have  also  affected 
a  great  safving  in  these  respects  by  using  iron 
giMers  for  the  ribs  and  covering  them  withoat 
with  wooden  planking. 

Artnour-piated   Vesnla. — Under  the  article 
Iron  Asmoub  Flats,,  a  brief  sketch  has  beea 
given  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  iron  a^ 
mour  at  a  defence  in  ships  of  war  against  the 
ponderous  artillery  of  the  present  day.     The 
conditions  of  strength  ajs  regards  the  armour 
have  been  detailed  in  that  article :  it  is  odIt 
necessary  now  to  advert  to  the  several  builds 
which  have  been   adopted   or,  peThaps  more 
correctly,  tried.    It  must,  however,  be  pre- 
mised  that    the   ship    and  her    armour  are 
quite  distinct:   the  armour  being  merely  » 
defensive  wrapper  hung  on,  and  contribnting 
not  in  the  least  to  the  strength  of  the  vessel  as 
a  sea-boat     The  earliest  specimens,  of  wbieh 
the  French   *Gloire'  and  British  'Warrior- 
are  types,  were  simply  large  frigates  of  the 
most  massive  construction,  clad  in  armour  at 
the  sides,  the  armour  consisting  of  4|  inches 
of  iron  on  18  inches  of  oak  or  teak.  Many  sueh 
vessels  have  been  built ;  the  hulls  of  some  being 
of  wood,  those  of  others  of  iron.     On  a  balance 
of  advantages  the  preference  is  given  to  inm. 
The  armour  usuaUy  covers  onlv  the  part  of  ibr 
broadside  where  tbe  guns  are,  tne  bow  and  s^ters 
being  without  armour,  except  for  a  depth  c-f 
perhaps  four  feet  above  and  below  the  w^er- 
line.    Watertight  bulkheads  are  provided  t:> 
secure  safety  if  the  bow  or  stem  be  pieiw*i. 
When  the  ship  is  to  act  as  a  ram,  an  additiosAi 
spur  is  often  riveted  over  the  edge  and  poitt 
of  the  ordinary  stem  to  form  a  more  powerful 
beak.    After  a  charge  this  beak  may  be  car- 
ried away^  but  the  l»hip's  stem  ought  to  runaii: 
intact. 

But  the  best  armour,  if  struck  Tfsry  of^czi 
by  heavy  steel  projectiles,  will  be  cTestroyed. 
The  larger  the  surface  which  a  ship  presents  to 
the  enemy,  the  greater  is  her  chance  of  destroc- 
tion  ;  it  therefore  occurred  early  to  competitiTr' 
inventors — among  the  foremost  of  wbom  werr 
Timby  and  Ericsson,  of  the  United  States,  ard 
Captain  Cowper  Coles,  of  the  British,  navy  - 
to  reduce  the  hull  of  the  vessel  to  a  mere  p'bt- 
form,  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
and  to  carry  the  guns  in  a  tower  or  towrr> 
The  Confederate  Americjins  produced  ib- 
Meirimacand  Tennessee,  two  i^ms  of  this  ck>5. 
containin|r  their  armament  in  a  raised  fort, 
with  sloping  sides,  which  stood  in  the  midst  e^ 
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the  deck ;  thifl  fort  was  a  fixture.  The  Federal 
Afflfricans  opposed  it  by  a  class  of  yessels, 
called  'Monitors,'  ttom  the  name  oi  the  first 
n  built,  which  moonted  one  or  two  enormoiiB 
guns  in  a  revolvinff  turret,  whoUj  above  the 
deck.  These  offered  a  smidl  mark  to  the 
hostile  artillery;  the  turret  was  turned  with 
OM  hj  the  steam  engine,  which  also  provided 
Tentilation.  The  gnns  could  be  turned  out  of 
fire  while  loading,  and  could  range  in  any 
diifction  when  niaded.  On  the  iniolei  they 
▼ere  considered  a  great  improvement^  and 
idminbly  adapted  for  river  or  harbour  de- 
fence ;  but  they  were  bad  sea-boats,  and  the 
origioil  Monitor  went  down  head-first  in  a 
nie.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  in 
June  1866,  the  Miantonomoh,  an  American 
Monitar  of  improved  build  and  heav^  arma- 
ment, crossed  the  Atlantic  without  difficulty, 
the  Monadnock  having  previously  successfully 
weathered  tha-Hom. 

CoQcorrpntly  with  the  rise  of  the  Monitors, 
Captain  Coles  has-  urged  upon  the  British  go- 
rernment  the  adoption  of  turret  shipa^  which, 
like  the  Monitors,  have  revolving  turrets,  sunk, 
bowerer,  below  the  deck,  with  the  exception 
of  JQst  sufficient  height  for  the  discharge  of  the 
gaps.  They  differ  from  the  American  model  in 
being  sea-going  masted  vessels^  The  Boyal 
^rertign  was  altered  from  a  wooden  line-of- 
btttle  ship  to  a  turret  ship ;  but  her  former 
build  prevented  the  full  adoption  of  Captain 
Coles'  principlea.  Her  sides  are  plated  with 
fire-ana-a-half  inch  iron,  her  deck  with  a 
]fS8  thickness.  The  turrets,  of  which  she  has 
four,  are  of  five-inch  iron,  increased  to  ten 
inches  near  the  embrasures;  at  all  points 
there  is  a  thick  wood  backing  to  the  iron. 
N'ot withstanding  her  defects,  the  Boyal  Sove- 
reign ha»  been  pronounced  admirably  sea- 
vwthy,  and  her  commanding  officer  has  de- 
cided that,  taken  all  for  all,. she  is  the  most 
fonnidable  vessel  afioaU  la  June  1866,  one  of 
ber  torreta  was  experimented  on  with  heavy 
shot  at  short  range.  At  the  dose  of  the  trial 
it  vu  found  to  revolve  with  the  same  ease  as 
st  the  beginning.  A  fundamental  difference 
brtveen  the  American  and  the  British  turrets, 
bwdes  their  respective  heights  above  the  deck, 
i*  that  the  former  revolves,  by  the  aid  of  the 
engine,  on  a  central  pivot  based  on  the  keel, 
,  »|nle  the  latter  is  easily  moved  by  a  hand- 
^Bch  on  rollers  under  its  periphery.  It  is 
impoflsible  to-  doubt  the  superiority  of  the 
Bntish  plan,  as  regards  both  handmess  and 
dirtribotioo  of  weight.  The  question  of  the 
comparative  advantage  of  broadside  and  turret 
''iBoured  vessels  haa  been  debated  with  vigour 
>fld  acrimony  for  five  years,  and  numerous  scien- 
tifle  committees  have  reported  on  the  subject. 
I^  general  conclusion  appears  to  be,  that  the 
tcTftt  vessel  haa  the  advantage  for  all  purposes 
ot^fA  last  cruisers,  which  require  for  various 
JJ^Mos  sides  and  decks  of  the  ordinary  height, 
ihe  adnntages  claimed  for  the  turret  are : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  best  mode  of  earring  very 

heavy  guns :   (a)  because  their  weight 
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acts  at  less  leverage  and  less  destrue- 
tively  to  the  ship ;  (b)  because  there  is 
a  steadier  platform  from  which  to  fire. 
2.  That  it  ^ves  the  best  range :  (a)  because 
it  is  higher  above  the  water  than  in  a 
broadside ;  (6)  because  the  direction  in 
which  it  can  be  trained  is  only  limited 
by  the  obstructions  on  the  deck. 

5.  That  the  gunners  and  gun  are  safer: 

because  during  loading  the  port  can  in 
most  cases-  be  turned  out  of  fire. 
4.  That  it  allows  of  greater  rapidity  of  fire : 
because  the  gun  can  be  kept  always 
directed  to  the  mark  aimed  at. 

6.  That  it  throws  greater  weight  of  metal  on 

one  side  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

6.  That  it  gives  advantage  of  position,  inas- 

much as  the  turret  vessel  can  keep  her 
head  in  any  direction  most  convenient. 

7.  That  it  allows  of   correct  aiming  con- 

currently with  narrow  portholes. 

As  the  best  specimens  in  the  British  navy 
of  these  rival  dasses,  may  be  mentioned,  for 
broadside  irondads,  the  Bellerophon,  which 
has  a  powerful,  broadside ; 
the  Pallas,  which  has  guns 
capable  of  being  trained  fore 
and  aft,  as  well  as  to  the 
broadside,  her  side  being  con-r 
structed,  as  in  th&  annexed 
diagram,  on  the  level  of 
the  portholes;  and  the  Mi- 
notaur, a  stupendous  five- 
masted  frigate,  ironclad 
throughout  For  turret  ves- 
sels, Uie  Royal  Sovereign  is- 
a  fine  ship,  but  of  wood; 
the  Wyvem  and  Scorpion 
are-smaller  vessels,  of  iron, 
and  very  efficient ;  the  Wa- 
terwitch,  of  800  tons,  is  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  turret 
gunboat,  propelled  by  the 
ejection  of  water. 

In  foreign  nsvies,  the 
same  models  as  in  the  British 
navy  have  been  more  or  Appvozimato  half- 
less  followed,  the  American  breadth  plan  of 
chiefly  trurting  to  Monitot.,  2^SSS.«5ter^ 
the  French  to  broadside 
ships,  and  among  them  having  two  two- 
deckers,  the  only  spedmans  (and  those  not 
encoumging)  of  such  ships  among  ironclads. 

Bhlre  (from  A.-Sax.  Bcjrvn,  to  divide; 
whence  the  verb  to  sheer).  A  territorial  divi- 
sion. In  modem  language,  eUre  is  synon^ous 
with  county ;  but  some  smaller  districts  in  the 
north  of  England  retain  the  provincial  appel- 
lation of  shires:  as  Kichmondshire,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  Hallamshire,  or 
the  manor  <S  HaUam,  in  the  West  Riding, 
which  is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  parish  of 
Sheffield.     [Couktt.] 

8lilr«  Cleric.  An  officer  appointed  by  tha 
sheriff  to  assist  in  keeping  the  county  court. 

81iir«  Mote..  In  Ancient  English.  Law, 
the  shire  meeting,  i.e.  sheriff's  court 
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Sliirt  of  ITeed.    In  the  ages  of  chivalry, !  which  continued  from  bix  to  seven  miuiit^'s 
a  garment,  called  by  the  (Germans  nothkemd,   and  Brandes,  in  one  instance,  eatimated  tkt 


fifteen  minutes  elapsed  between  the  extinction 
of  the  fire-ball  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
luminous  train.  The  trains  in  genezal  assime 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  the  interior  of  which  is 
void  of  liuninous  matter ;  and  not  unfreqoentlT, 
before  their  disappearance,  they  take  a  caned 
form.  The  most  probable  explanation  vas 
held  to  be,  that  they  were  caused  by  finely 
divided  solid  and  phosphorescent  matter  left 
behind  hy  the  meteor,  and  bent  by  earrents 
The  price  of  ordinary  |  of  air.  This  explanation  of  the  latter  phenome- 
non has  been  placed  almost  beyond  all  donbt  by 
the  observations  of  M.  Coulvier  Gravier. 

The  older  philosophers  had  formed  variom 

theories  to  explain  these  remarkable  phenomeni. 

By  some  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  products 

of  an  oily  sulphurous  vapour  existing  in  the 

foot,  usually  made-  of  leather;     Among  the  |  atmosphere,   which    being    disposed   in  thin 


which  was  supposed  to  render  the  wearer  proof 
against  all  wounds. 

Bhiwa.    [SrvA.] 

Slioddj'.  A  kind  o£  wooUen  cloth,  made 
from  an  inferior  species  of  material,  such  a» 
old  stockines,  flannel,  and  other  Boft  goods. 
Its  origin  dates  back  as  far  as  1813,  but  it 
was  long  regarded  as  a  dishonest  production. 
The  old  goods  are  torn  up  into  their  original 
fibros  by  cylindrical  machines  armed  with 
teeth,  and  reworked  up.  Th  _  " 
shoddy  varies  from  Jrf.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  and 
the  white  from  2d^  to  lOd.  Some  goods, 
such  as  pea-jackets-  and  law-coloured  blankets^ 
are  made  with  only  one  part  of  pure  wool 
to  six  parts  of  shoddy.     [Munoo.] 

Slioe   (Ger.  schuh).     A  covering  for  tlio 


J6W8  these  coverings  were  made  not  only  of 
leather,  but  of  linen,-  wood,  and,  for  soldiers, 
sometimes  of  brass  and  iron.  The  Roman 
shoe,  or  calceua,  covered  the  whole  foot,  and 
was  tied  above  with  strings,  being  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sandal  or  solea.  The 
fashion  of  long  points  is  the  most  singular 
feature  in  tbe  history  of  medisevalshoo».  These 
long-pointed  shoes  were  called  crackowes,  and 
were  tied  by  chains  to  the  knee.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1463  fc^ade  the  use  and  manu- 
facture of  such  shoes  ;  but  tiie  prohibition  was 
ineffectual,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  excom- 
munication of  those  who  wore  shoes  with  points 
exceeding  two  inches  in  length. 

Bhoemafcers*  Blaak.  Atranuntum  auto- 
ritim.  A  name  given  by  Pliny  to  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  green  vitriol,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  used  to  rub  over  tanned  leather,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  black  dye. 

Shooting  Stan.  The  article  MeTSobs, 
Luicmous,  contains  a  general  r^sum^  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  among 
which  shooting  stars  are  included.  In  this 
place,  therefore,  we  need  only  deal  some- 
what with  the  early  history,  and  some  of  the 
more  interesting  det<ails. 

The  apparent  magnitude»  of  shooting  stars 
are  widely  different.  The  greater  part  of  them 
may  be  classed  of  the  3ia,  4t«h,  6th,  and  6th 
magnitudes;  but  some  occur  which  surpass 
stars  of  the  1st  magmtude,  and  even  exceed 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  brilliancy.  In  some  of 
them  the  globular  form  can  be  easily  recognised ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible,  from  their  appear- 
ances, to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
larger  shooting  stars  and  the  smaller  indivi- 
du:ds  of  the  class  of  meteors  to  which  the 
name  of  Fihe-balls  or  bolides  is  usually  ap- 
propriated. 

Some  of  the  shooting  stars  leave  a  luminous 
train  behind  them,  which  mcurks  their  path 
through  the  sky  with  a  milk-white  light  These 
trains  for  the  most  part  disappear  in  a  few 
seconds ;  but  sometimes  they  continue  longer, 
and  even  for  several  minutes*.  ,Jn  the  case  of 
actual  fire-balls,  Dr.  Gibers  ^obferved  trains 
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layers,  and  becoming  infiamed  by  some  meass, 
would  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  clear  brilliant 
spark  passing  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another. 
About  the  midme  of  the  last  century,  wWn 
the  effects  and  phenomena  of  electricity  began 
to  be  better  understood,  Beccaria  and  Vassal!, 
among  others,  regarded  the  shooting  stars  as 
merely  electrical  sparks ;  an  hypothesis  which 
was  soon  shown  to  be  imtenable.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  inflammable  nature  of  \h» 
gases  became  known,  Lavoisier,  Volta,  Herbert, 
Toaldo,  Gren^and  others,  referred  these  meteors 
to  hydrogen  gas,,  which,  by  reason  of  its  in- 
ferior density,  they  supposed  must  be  accumu- 
lated in-  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Dalton,  however,  showed  that  such  aocumnh- 
tion  cannot  take  place,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
gases  which  constitute  the  atmosphere  must 
be  equally  diffused  through  its  whole  extent, 
according  to  the  law  of  Mariofte.  Deluc  nwun- 
tained  that  certain  phosphoric  exhalations  ge- 
nerated in  the  earth,  and  becoming  inflamed  in 
the  sky,  formed  the  true  essence  of  the  shooting 
star». 

In  this  state  the  subject  remained  when 
Chladni  published  his  celebrated  woi^  on  the 
causes  of  the  masses  of  iron  and  other  simil>tr 
substances  found  in  Siberia  by  Pallas,  in  which 
he  clearly  established,  by  comparing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  great  multitude  of  obsem- 
tions,  that  flre-bi^s  are  meteors  having  their 
origin  beyond  our  atmosphere ;  that,  in  fact, 
they  are  musses  of  nebulous  matter  moving  in 
space  with  planetary  velocities,  which,  when 
they  come  in  the  way  of  the  earth  in  its  revo- 
lution about  the  sun,  and  enter  the  atmosphere, 
are  inflamed  by  its  resistance  and  friction,  ami 
become  luminous,  sometimes  scattering  masses 
of  stone  and  iron  on  the  ground.  Haller, 
Wallis,  Pringle,  Maskelyne,  and  otheii«,  had 
previously  assigned  a  cosmical  origin  to  tbt-jo 
meteors,  but  without  suspeoting  that  masses  of 
stone  and  iron  fell  from  them.  The  cluee 
resemblance  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
shooting  stars  present  to  fire-baSs,  at  ouct; 
induced  Chladni  to  consider  these  phenomec« 
also  as  cosmical ;  that  is  to  say,  a«  small  nuus^s 
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of  matter  not  having  their  origin,  in  our  atmo- 
spheio,  but  entering  it  from  without,  and  which 
are  eitJier  entirely  consumed  in  it,  or  become 
extinguished  when  they  hare  passed  beyond  it 
These  conclusions,  however,  required  to  be 
(vnfirmed  by  a  more  accurate  investigation  of  the 
phenomena ;  for  as  yet  no  exact  determination 
bad  been  made  of  the  actual  average  heights  of 
the  shooting  stars  above  the  earth,  or  of  their 
orbits,  velocities,  or  magnitudes.    In  the  year 
1798  this  important  but  difficult  enquiry  was 
imdertaken  by  Professors  Brandes  of  Leipsig, 
and  Benzenbeig  of  Diisseldorf  (both  at  that 
time  students  in  Gottingen).    Having  selected 
a  base  line  (about  nine  miles  in  length),  they 
placfd  themselves  at  its  extremities  on  ap- 
poiated  nights,  and  observed  all  the  shooting 
ftars  whidi  appeared,   tracing  their  courses 
through  the  heavens  on  a  celestial  map,  and 
noting  the  instants  of  their  appearances  and 
eztinafons  by  chronometers  previously  com- 
pared.   The  difibrences  of  the  paths  traced  on 
the  maps  afforded  data  for  the  detennination 
of  the  parallaxes,  and  consequently  the  heights 
and  the  lengths  of  the  orbits.    On  six  -even- 
ings, between  September  and  November,  the 
▼hole  number  of  shooting  stars  seen  by  both 
observers  was   402;   of  these   22  were  iden- 
tified as  having    been  observed  by  -each  in 
eiich  a  manner  that  the  altitude  of  the  meteor 
aboTe  the  ground  at  the  instant  of  extinction 
could  be  computed.    The  least  of  the  altitudes 
was  about  6  £nglish  miles.   Of  the  wh(^e  there 
irere  7  under  45  miles;  9  between  45  and  90; 
6  above  90;  and  the  highest  was  aboire  140 
miles.    There  were  only  two  observed  so  com- 
pletely as  to  afford  data  for  determining  the 
Telocity.    The  first  gavd  25   miles,   and  the 
Eecond  from  17  to  21  miles  in  a  second.     The 
most  remarkable  result  was,  that  one  of  them 
certainly  was  observed  not  to  fall  j  but  to  move 
in  a  direction  away  from  the  earth. 

By  these  observations  a  precise  idea  was  first 
obtained  of  the  altitudes,  distances,  and  «re- 
locities  of  these  singular  meteors.  A  similar 
but  more  extended  plan  of  observation  was 
otgsnised  by  Brandes,  in  1823,  and  carried 
into  effect  at  Breslau  and'  the  neighbouring 
towns,  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
obBerving  at  the  same  time  on  concerted  nights. 
Between  April  and  October  about  1,800  shooting 
stars  were  noted  at  the  diffen^nt  places ;  out 
of  which  number  62  were  found  which  had 
been  observed  simultaneously  at  more  than  one 
station  in  such  a  manner  that  their  respective 
ftltitodes  could  be  determined,  and  86  others  of 
which  the  observations  furnished  data  for  es- 
timating the  entire  orbits.  Of  these  98,  the 
heights  (at  the  time  of  extinction^  of  4  were 
computed  to  be  under  15  Engltsn  miles;  of 
15  between  15  and  30  miles ;  of  22  between  30 
and  45 ;  of  33  between  45  and  70  ;  of  1 3  between 
70  and  90  \  and  oMl  above  90  miles.  Of  these 
last  two  had  an  altitude  of  .about  140  miles, 
one  of  220  miles,  one  of  280,  and  there  was 
one  of  which  the  height  was  estimated  to  exceed 
460  rm\t8, 
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Of  the  36  xomputdd  orbits,  in  26  instances 
the  motion  was  downwards,  in  one  case  hori- 
zontal, and  in  the  remaining  9  more  or  less 
upwarids.  The  velocities  were  between  18  and 
36  miles  in  a  second.  The  trajectories  were 
frequently  not  straight  lines,  but  curved 
sometimes  in  the  horizimtal  and  sometimes 
in  the  vertical  direction,  and  sometimes  they 
were  of  a  serpentine  form.  The  predominating 
disection  of  the  motion  of  the  meteors  from 
north-east  to  south-west^  contrary  to  that  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit,  eiras  very  remarkable, 
and  is  important  in  jreference  to  the  theory  of 
their  physical  origin. 

A  sinoilar  set  of  observations  was  made  in 
Belgium  in  1824,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Quetelet,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in 
the  Annuaire  de  Bruxelles  for  1 837.  M.  Quetelet 
was  chiefly  solicitous  to  determine  the  velocity 
of  the  meteors.  He, obtained  six  corresponding 
observations  from  which  this  -element  could  be 
deduced,  and  the  results  varied  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  English  miles  in  a  second.  The 
mean  of  the  six  results  gave  a  velocity  of  nearly 
seventeen  miles  per  second,  a  little  less  than 
that  of  the  earth  in  its  itrbit 

Another  set  .of  corresponding  observations 
was  made  in  Switzerland  on  August  10,  1838 ; 
a  circumstantial  account  of  which  is  given  by 
H.  Wartmann  in  Quetelef  s  Corregpondance 
Mathhnatique  for  July  1839.  M.  Wartmann 
and  five  other  observers,  prosrided  with  celestial 
charts,  stationed  themselves  at  the  observatory 
of  Geneva ;  and  the  corresponding  observations 
•were  made  at  Planchettes,  a  village  about  sixty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  that  city.  In  the 
space  of  seven  and  a  half  hours,  the  number 
of  meteors  noted  by  the  six  observers  at 
Geneva  waa  381 ;  and  during  five  and  a  half 
hours,  the  number  observed  at  Planchettes  by 
two  observers  was  104.  All  the  circumstances 
of  the  phenomena — the  place  of  the  apparition 
and  disappearance  of  each  meteor,  the  time 
during  whioh  it  continued  visible,  its  brightness 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars,  whether  accompanied 
with  a  train,  &c. — were  carefully  noted,  and  the 
trajectories  projected  on  a  large  planisphere. 
The  extent  of  the  trajectories  described  by  the 
meteors  was  very  different^  varying  from  8° 
to  70°  of  angular  space.  The  velocities  ap- 
peared also  to  differ  considerably;  but  the 
average  velodty  was  supposed  by  M.  Wartmann 
to  be  25°  per  second.  It  was  found,  from  the 
comparison  of  the  simultaneous  observations, 
that  the  average  height  above  the  ground  was 
about  550  miles ;  and  hence  the  relative  velocity 
was  computed  to  be  about  240  miles  in  a  second. 
But  as  the  greater  number  moved  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the 
relative  velocity  mu«t  be  diminished  by  the 
earth's  velocity  (about  19  miles  in  a  second). 
This  still  leaves  upwards  of  220  miles  per 
second  for  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  meteor, 
which  is  more  than  eleven  times  the  orbital 
velocity  of  the  ^arth,  seven  anda  half  times  that 
of  the  planet  Mercury,  and  probably  greater 
than  that  of  the  comets  at  their  perihelia. 
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SacTi  are  £he  principal  facta  which  were  early 
established  respecting  the  heights,  velocities, 
and  orbits  «f  the  shooting  stars ;  and  it  is  from 
these,  and  others  lately  made  which  oonfirm 
them,  that  we  .have  been  enabled  to  form  any 
probable  eeirjectnres  respecting  their  origin. 

The  early  tiieories,  as  already  stated,  ascribed 
an  atmosphtsric  origin  both  to  shooting  stars 
and  fire-balls;  bnt^  although  there  is  little 
doubt  that  shooting  stars  do  not  become  visible 
nntil  they  are  immersed  in  our  atmosphere,  yet 
the  supposition  of  the  atmospheric  origin  of 
these  meteors  is  on  other  grounds  altogether 
untenable. 

Another  hypothesis  respecting  their  origin 
was,  that  they  are  bodies  projected  to  our  earth 
from  volcanoes  in  the  moon.  Dr.  Olbers  was 
the  firsts  perhaps,  who  showed  the  possibility 
of  this  hypothesis.  On  computing  the  forces 
necessaiT  to  overcome  the  moon's  attraction, 
he  found  that  a  body  projected  fix>m  the  moon 
with  a  velocity  of  about  8,500  feet  in  a  second 
would  not  fall  back  on  the  lunar  surface,  but 
recede  from  it  indefinitely ;  and  that  in  order 
to  reach  the  earth  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
projectile  should  have  the  velocity  of  8,300 
feet,  which  is  quite  conceivable,  being  onlv 
about  four  or  five  times  that  of  a  cannon-balL 
The  hypothesis  of  the  lunar  origin  of  meteoric 
stones  was  adopted  by  Laplace,  Berzelius, 
Benzenberg,  and  others;  but  the  observed 
velocities  of  the  shooting  stars  have  rendered 
this  origin  extremely  improlmble  with  respect 
to  them.  In  order  to  enter  our  atmosphero 
with  a  velocity  of  20  miles  in  a  second,  it  may 
be  shown  that  if  they  come  from  the  moon  they 
must  have  been  projected  from  the  Innar  sur- 
face with  a  velocity  of  about  120,000  f«et  in 
a  second,  which  may  be  regarded  as  altogether 
impossible. 

It  thus  appears  that  those  shooting  stars 
and  fire-balls  which  have  the  planetary  velocity 
of  from  20  to  40  miles  in  a  second,  cannot  with 
any  probability  be  regarded  as  having  their 
origin  in  the  moon.  Whether  any  in(Svidual 
boSes  moving  wfth  a  smaller  velocity  may 
have  a  lunar  origin,  is  a  question  which  cannot 
he  decisively  answered.  'To  me,'  says  Dr. 
Olbers,  'it  does  not  appear  at  all  probable; 
and  I  regard  the  moon,  in  its  present  circum- 
stances, as  an  extremely  peaceable  neighbour, 
which,  from  its  want  of  water  and  atmosphere, 
is  no  longer  capable  of  any  strong  explosions.' 

Another  hypothesis,  suggested  by  Chladni, 
has  now  for  some  time  mfit  with  gradually 
increasing  favour.  It  consists  in  supposing 
that,  independently  of  the  great  planeta,  there 
exist  in  the  planetary  regions  myriads  of  small 
bodies  which  circulate  about  the  sun,  generally 
in  groups  of  zones;  and  that  some  of  these 
zones  intersect  the  eeliptio,  and  are  consequently 
encountered  by  the  earth  in  its  annual  revo- 
lution. 

Speaking  i>f  this  hypothesis,  which  is  now 
accepted  on  all  hands,  Mr.  Joule  says:  'Its 
likelihood  will  be  rendered  evident  if  we  sup- 
pose j»  meteoric  stone,  of  the  sixe  of  a  six-inch 
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cube,  to  enter  our  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  miles  per  second  of  time,  the  atmo- 
sphere being  ^  of  its  density  at  the  earth's 
surface.  The  resistance  offered  to  the  motion 
of  the  stone  will,  in  this  case,  be  at  least 
51,600  lbs. ;  and  if  the  stone  traverse  twen^ 
miles  with  this  amount  of  resistance,  soffident 
heat  will  thereby  be  developed  to  give  1° 
Fahrenheit  to  6,967,980  lbs.  of  water.  Of 
course  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  heat 
will  be  given  to  the  displaced  air,  every  pa^ 
tide  of  which  will  sustain  the  shock,  whilst 
only  the  surface  of  the  stone  will  be  in  violent 
collision  with  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the 
stone  may  be  considered  as  placed  in  a  blaat 
of  intensely  heated  air,  the  heat  being  com- 
municated from  the  surface  to  the  centre  bj 
conduction.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  heat 
evolved  will  thecefore  be  received  by  the 
stone ;  but  if  we  estimate  it  at  only  ^,  it  will 
still  be  equal  to  1^  Fahrenheit  per  69,679  Iha. 
of  watei^  a  quantity  quite  equal  to  the  meltinjg 
and  dissipation  of  any  materials  of  which  it 
may  be  composed. 

The  dissolution  of  the  stone  will  also  be 
accelerated  in  most  cases  by  its  breaking  into 
pieces,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  resistance 
experienced  by  different  parts  of  its  surface, 
especially  after  its  cohesion  has  been  partially 
overcome  by  heat.  , 

It  appears  that  the  varied  phenomena  of 
meteoric  stones  and  shooting  stars  may  all 
be  explained  dn  the  above  manner ;  and  that 
the  different  velocities  of  the  meteorolit4«, 
varying  from  four  to  forty  miles  per  sectmd, 
according  to  the  direction  of  their  motions  with 
respect  to  the  earth,  along  with  their  various 
sizes,  will  suffice  to  show  why  some  of  thece 
bodies  Are  destroyed  the  instant  they  aniTe 
in  our  atmosphere,  and  whv  others,  with  di- 
minished velocity,  arrive  at  the  earth's  surfaee. 

The  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  cosmieal  i 
origin  of  the  shooting  stars  are  founded  chiefly  | 
on  their  periodical  recurrence  at  certain  epochs 
of  the  year,  and  the  extraordiiULzy  disphivs  of 
the  phenomena  in  various  years  on  the  nights 
of  the  12th  or  13th  of  November.  We  shall 
here  merely  state  the  principid  circnmstanees 
accompanying  those  of  1799,  irhich  put  the 
notion  of  a  litnar  origin  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November, 
1799,  before  sunrise,  Humboldt  and  Honplaod, 
then  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  -were  witnesses  to 
a  remarkable  exhibition  of  shooting  stars  and 
fire-balls.  They  filled  the  part  of  the  heavens 
extending  from  due  east  to  about  30^  towards 
the  nort£  and  south.  They  rose  &ora  the 
horizon  between  the  east  and  east-&orth-€ast 
points,  described  arcs  of  unequal  magnitude, 
and  fell  towards  the  south ;  some  of  them  rose 
to  the  height  of  40^,  all  above  26^  or  80^. 
Many  of  them  appeared  to  explode,  but  the 
Lirger  number  disappeared  without  emittang 
sparks:  some  had  a  nucleus  apparently  equal 
to  Jupiter.  This  most  remarkable  spectacle 
was  seen  at  the  same  time  in  Cumana,  on  the       i 
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borders  of  Brasil,  in  French  Guiana,  in  the 
channel  of  Bahama,  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  in  Labrador,  and  in  Greenland ;  and 
even  at  Carlamhe,  Halle,  and  other  places  in 
Germany,  many  shooting  stars  were  seen  on 
the  same  day.  At  Nain  and  Hoffenthal  in 
Labrvlor,  and  at  Neuhemhut  and  Lichtenau 
in  Greenland,  the  meteors  seem  to  have  ap- 
proached the  nearest  to  the  earth.  At  Nam 
they  fell  towards  all  points  of  the  horizon ;  and 
some  of  them  had  a  diameter  which  the  spec- 
tatois  estimated  at  half  an  ell.  (Homboldt's 
Steueil  dea  Voyagea^  ^c.  vol.  ii.) 

The  second  great  meteoric  epoch  is  the  10th 
of  August^  first  pointed  ont  b^  M.  Quetelet ; 
and  although  no  displays  similar  to  those  of 
the  Norember  period  have  been  witnessed  on 
thifl  night,  there  are  more  instances  of  the  re- 
canence  of  the  phenomena.  In  the  three 
years  1838,  1839,  1840,  shooting  stars  were 
obaerred  in  great  numbers  both  on  the  9th 
and  10th ;  but  they  appear  in  general  to  be 
imnsnally  abundant  during  the  two  first  weeks 
of  August.  The  other  periods  which  have  been 
remarked  are  the  18th  of  October,  the  23rd  or 
24th  of  April,  the  6th  and  7th  of  December, 
the  nighU  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  June, 
and  the  2nd  of  January. 

H&lley  first  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
•hootiDg  stars  may  be  observed  as  signals  for 
determining  differences  of  longitude  by  simul- 
taneous obmryations ;  and  Maskel^nein  1783 
published  a  paper  on  the  subject,  m  which  he 
calls  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  phe- 
nomena, and  distinctly  points  out  this  applica- 
tion. The  idea  was  reviyed  by  Benzenberg  in 
1802 ;  but  so  long  as  they  were  regarrle<l  merely 
as  casual  phenomena,  it  could  scaroely  be  hoped 
that  they  would  be  of  much  use  in  this  respect 
to  pnetical  astronomy.  As  soon,  however,  as 
their  periodicity  became  probable,  the  pheno- 
mena acquired  a  new  interest ;  and  some  recent 
attempts  to  determine  longitudes  in  this  man- 
ner have  proved  that  the  method  is  not  to  be 
disregaidecL  In  fact,  most  of  our  most  recent 
knowledge  of  the  star^showers  has  been  ac- 
qnired  1^  systematic  observation  of  them  at 
places  some  distance  apart^  telegraphically 
connected.  See  an  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Br.  Others,  in  Schumacner's  Jahr* 
Mi  for  1837  ;  also  the  Annwart  dM  Bureau 
dea  Longitudes  for  1836;  Nim,  de  VAcad,  de 
BnureUet  for  1888;  Sdiumaeher^s  Astrowh 
ftoMcke  yaekrichten,  vols.  xvi.  and  zvii. ;  and 
general  papers  communicated  during  1863, 
1864,  and  1866,  by  Mr.  Newton  tp  aUliman*3 
Journal,  and  by  Mr.  Herschel  to  the  Monthly 
Soticta  of  the  Astronomical  Soeietp. 

Shore*  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of  timber 
or  other  material  placed  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  prop  up  a  wbU  or  other  heavy  body. 

8liore«  (after  Sir  J.  Shore,  ffovemor- 
f^neral  of  Bengal).  This  tropical  Asiatic 
genus  belongs  to  the  order  Dipteracea,  and 
eonni»ts  of  Urge  resinous  trees,  with  entire  or 
vavy-edged  leaves,  and  axillary  and  terminal 
panicles  of  aveet-amelling  yellow  flowers,  8, 
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robtutOf  the  Saul  or  841,  is  a  native  of  India, 
extending  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  within  the 
limits  of  the  tropics.  It  is  a  magnificent  and 
most  important  tmiber-tree,  frequently  attaining 
a  height  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  The 
wood  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  close-grained, 
stronfl  and  durable,  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  India,  both  by  the  natives  andbv  Europeans, 
for  shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  other  pur- 
poses where  great  strength  and  toughness  are 
requisite.  It  is  stronger,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  heavier  than  &dian  .teak.  An  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds.  Part  of  the  resin 
known  as  Dammar  is  likewise  obtained  from 
this  and  other  species  of  Shorea. 

Bhorem  (Dutch  schoor).  Strong  props» 
used  in  shipbuilding,  to  keep  the  vessel  steady 
on  the  slip.  They  are  placed  under  the  wales 
of  the  ship's  bottom.  Breast-shores  are  similar 
props  used  when  a  completed  veasel  is  docked. 

Btkvrt  Facci.  In  Printing,  a  page  short  of 
its  fiill  quantity  of  mattec,  such  as  those  at  the 
ends  of  chapters,  or  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

fllaoitluuid  "WMtiiiff*    [Stsnqorafet.] 

fllaoitatii&  In  Shipbuilding,  thin  planks 
fastened  over  the  ribs  on  the  inside  between 
the  portholes. 

Bbot  ( A.-Sa0C.  scyt).    Any  solid  Pbojbctilb. 

Slaot  XKiekers.  Long  pieces  of  wood 
pierced  with  holes  like  cups,  in  yhich  the 
shot  are  placed,  along  the  iiides  .and  round' 
the  hatchways. 

Slioiilder  (A.-Sax.  sculdre,  Oer.  schulter). 
In  Fortification,  the  angle  of  a  bastion  in- 
cluded between  the  £eu»  and  fiank. 

Sboalilar  Blad/o.  The  scapula^  or  pleura* 
pophysial  element  of  the  pectoral  aich. 

81aoiilder<-pf«liCatlon  Sail.  A  triangular 
sail  used  in  small  vessels  as  an  auxiliary  to 
prevent  leeway.  It  is  mounted  on  a  temporary 
mast  at  the  stem,  its  base  being  extended  on  a 
beam,  and  its  apex  against  the  mast.  No  ga^ 
is  employed. 

Slioweller.  The  nfime  of  a  spedes  of  duck, 
remarkable  for  ihe  length  and  t^erminal  ex- 
pansion of  the  shovel-Uke.  bill;  whence  the 
name  of  Si>athtdea,  proposed  tost  the  subgenus 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  It  is  the  Anas  dgpeata 
of  linnsBus. 

Slirapiiel  Sbells.  In  Artillery,  a  shell 
invented  by  General  Shrapnel  of  the  Boyal 
Artillery.  The  projectile  originally  consisted 
of  a  thin  iron  shell  filled  with  balls,  sufficient 
powder  being  inserted  with  the  balls  to  cause, 
when  i^ited  by  the  fuse,  tha  bnxsting  of  the 
shell ;  it  was  desiffned-to  ast  as  case  or  grape 
ajb  longer  range  than  .was  attainable  by  those 
projectiles.  Hence  it  was  also  called  spherical 
ease  shot.  The  essence  of  the  shedl's  construc- 
tion is  that  the  bursting  charge  should  be  so 
small  as  merely  to  open  the  shell,  allowing  the 
bnllets  to  continue  in  flight  witli  unimpeded 
velocity.  Improved  Shrapnel  shells  had  the 
bursting  charge  separated  from  the  balls  by 
beiufl  {Saced  in  a  cjdinder  in  the  middle  of  the 
shelC    Ia  the  diaphragm  Shra^ei  shell  th^ 
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powder  is  separated  by  an  iron  diaphragm  from 
the  bullets,  all  space  between  which  is  filled  np 
with  coal-dust  Shrapnel  shells  should  burst 
about  fifty  yards  short  of  the  object,  and  should 
not  be  firod  at  very  long  ranges,  or  the  bullets 
will  not  have  suflScient  velocity.  . 

Slirew.  A  small  insectivorous  mammal, 
some  species  of  which  are  aquatic.     [Sorbx.] 

Sbrlke.  A  name  for  the  Butcher  birds,  or 
species  of  Lanius. 

Slirine  (Ger.  schrein ;  Lat.  scrinium,  a  desk 
or  cabinet;  whence  also  screen).  Properly,  the 
receptacle  of  the  remains  or  relics  of  a  saint. 
Shrines  are  of  two  sorts :  portable,  used  in 
processions,  called  in  lAtAn  feretra ;  and  fixed 
m  churches.  The  appropriate  place  for  shrines, 
in  the  churches  of  the  middle  ages,  was  gene- 
rally in  the  eastern  part,  in  the  space  bSiind 
the  high  altar.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the 
celebrated  shrine  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne ; 
mnd  such  was  that  of  the  shrines  at  St.  Albans, 
Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Westminster,  before 
the  Reformation.    {Archaologia^  vol.  i.) 

Sbronds  (A. -Sax.  scrud).  The  lai^e  ropes 
supporting  a  mast  laterally;  they  take  the 
names  of  their  respective  masts,  as  main- 
shrouds,  fore-topmast-shrouds,  mizen-topgdllant 
shrouds,  &c 

Slirove  Taesday^  The  Tuesday  aftw 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding Ash  Wednesday;  so  called  from  the 
Anglo-Sax.  shriven,  to  confess,  because  on  that 
day  confession  was  made  preparatory  to  the  fast 
of  Lent. 

Sbrab  (A--Sax.  scroh,  Ger.  schroff,  rough). 
In  BotAny,  a  small  low  dwarfish  tree,  which, 
instead  of  one  single  stem,  frequently  puts 
forth  from  the  same  root  several  sets  or  stems. 

Shbttb.  The  name  given  to  a  species  of 
sweet  wine  or  liqueur,  of  which  rum  forms  the 
chief  ingredient. 

Sbattle  (Icelandic  skutul).  An  instru- 
ment used  by  weavers,  which  guides  the  thread 
it  contains,  so  as  to  make  it  form  the  woofs 
of  stuffs,  cloths,  linen,  and  other  fabrics,  by 
throwing  the  shuttle  alternately  from  left  to 
right  and  from  right  to  left  across  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  which  are  stretched  out 
lengthwise  on  the  loom.  In  the  middle  of  the 
shuttle  is  a  kind  of  cavity,  called  its  eye  or 
chamber,  in  which  is  enclosed  the  spO¥l,  which 
is  part  of  the  thread  destined  for  the  woof. 

Sl&wan  Van.  The  calculating  instrument 
of  the  Cliinese.  It  is  similar  in  shape  and 
construction  to  the  Roman  abacus,  and  is  used 
in  the  same  manner.    [Abacus.] 

81.  In  Music,  the  French  and  Italian  name 
for  the  seventh  sound,  added  by  Le  Maire,  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy,  to  the  six  ancient  notes,  ut, 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  of  Guido.  It  corresponds 
to  our  B. 

Blalafroffne  (Gr.  vitXov,  saliva ;  h.yttrf6s, 
a  leader).  Medicines  which  increase  the  flow 
of  saliva. 

Sibbens.  A  disease  endemic  in  some  of 
the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  somewhat  re- 
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sembling  the  yaws,  and  propagated  by  direct 
application  of  the  contagious  matter. 

Slberlte.  A  synonym  of  Rubellite  or  Red 
Tourmaline,  the  finest  specimens  of  which  have 
been  found  in  Siberia. 

Sibyl  (Gr.  2/3v\Aa).  The  name  given  to 
certain  prophetic  women  said  to  have  lived  in 
Greece  and  Italy.  Some  authors  recount  as 
many  as  ten  of  them.  The  most  celebrated 
were  the  Sibyl  of  CumsB,  fabled  to  have  been 
consulted  by  JEneas,  and  the  prophetess  who  is 
said  to  have  offered  her  books  to  Tarquin  the 
Proud.    {Mhn.  de  VAcad,  des  Inter .  vol.  xxiii.) 

SlbylUne  Books.  Documents  supposed  to 
contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nine 
of  them  iire  said  to  have  been  offered  by  an 
old  woman,  called  Amalthaea,  to  Tarquin  the 
Proud ;  but  Tarquin  refusing  to  give  the  price 
which  she  asked,  she  went  away,  and  burnt  three 
of  them.  Returning  with  the  remainder,  die 
offered  them  to  the  king  on  the  same  terms  as 
before;  and  on  his  second  refusal  depart^ 
again,  and  returned  with  three,  which  she  still 
offered  at  the  same  price  as  the  original  nine. 
The  king,  struck  with  her  eonductt  at  last 
acceded  to  her  offer,  and  intrusted  the  care  of 
the  books  to  certain  priests  (the  quindecemviri). 
The  story  runs  that  they  wore  preserved  in 
a  stone  chest  beneath  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinns,  being  consulted  in  times  of  public 
danger  or  calamity,  and  that  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  fire  that  consumed  the  Capitol  in  tiie 
Marsic  war.  After  this  calamity,  ambassadors 
weje  sent  to  collect  such  fragments  of  Sibylline 
prophecies  as  they  could  pick  up  in  various 
countries ;  and  from  the  verses  Uius  collected 
Augustus  formed  two  new  books,  which  were 
deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  in  the  temple  of 
the  Palatine  Apollo.  Sibylline  verses  are  often 
quoted  by  Christian  writers,  as  containing 
prophecies  of  Christianity;  but  these  were 
composed  during  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  -era. 

SioUlaii  Barth.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  fossil  bezoar,  which  appears  to  be  of  a 
similar  character  to  Armenian  Bole. 

Slelllan  Vespors.  In  Modem  History, 
the  name  commonly  given  to  the  great  massacre 
of  the  French  in  Sicily,  in  a.  d.' 1282.  They 
were  the  soldiers  and  subjects  of  Charies  of 
Anjou,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
island  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gonradin. 
The  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  evening  of 
Easter  Tuesday.  Its  consequencp  was  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Charles ;  and  the  islanders  placed 
themselves  under  the  protectaou  of  the  kuig  of 
Arragou. 

Slok-bay.  On  Shipboard,  a  portion  of  the 
main-deck  partitioned  off  for  invalids.  It  is 
usually  in  the  bow.  The  partitions  are  eaaly 
removed,  and  in  time  of  action,  in  a  man-of- 
war,  the  sick-bay  is  transferred  to  the  coc^it. 

Slda  (Gr.  0-181}).  An  extensive  genus  of 
Malvace€B,  many  of  the  species  of  which  are 
used  medicinally.  The  root  of  8,  acuta  is 
esteemed  by  the  Hindus  as  a  valuable  stoma- 
chic, and  is  administered  in  ague,  dysentery. 
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and  B8  a  remedjr  for  snnke-bites,  while  the' 
Inres  are  used  as  a  poultice,  as  likewise  are  ' 
those  of  8.  rtitua^  8.  stipulata,  and  8,  mauri-  ! 
tiatuL    Others  are  -osed  in  cases  of  rheumatism , ' 
sDd  as  an  application  in  cases  of  the  stings  of ; 
irasps  and  other  insects.    The  wood  of  these 
trees  is  extremely  light ;  that  of  8.  'micrantka 
is  used  to  make  rocket-sticks  in  Brazil,  where 
laige  quantities  are  employed  on  f6te-days  at 
the  doors  of  the  churches.    The  Chinese  culti- 
Tftte  S.  tilurfolia  for  the  sake  of  the  fibre  of  its 
bark,  which  they  prefer  to  hemp. 

Mde  JKeelsons.  In  large  ships,  keel- 
sons parallel  to,  and  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  principal  keelson,  and  distant  about  six 
feet  from  it  They  extend  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-fire  feet  fore  and  aft  of  the  main-mast, 
and  are  bolted  through  to  the  outside  planking. 
The  object  is  to  give  additional  support  to  the 
ship's  frame  in  the  part  adjoining  the  principal 
mast,  and  consequently  the  point  of  greatest 
Btnin. 

•14a  XiOTer.  The  part  of  a  certain  species 
of  marine  engine  which  communicates  the 
motion  from  the  side  rods  to  the  cross  tail,  and 
▼hieh  answers  to  the  working  beam  in  land 
engines.    [Stbam  Ekoinb.] 

ttdgiWdaie  Flower.  One  of  the  names 
of  the  curious  pitcher-bearing  genus  of  plants, 
called  Sarraeenia  by  botanists. 
BlderMa  System.  [Stak.] 
•Utortte  (Gr.  triSiipoSf  iron).  Sparry  Iron- 
ore,  or  native  carbonate  of  iron.  The  term 
Siderite  has  also  been  applied  to  a  vitreous 
variety  of  Quartz  of  an  indigo  or  Berlin  blue 
coioor,  from  GoUing  near  Sakburg. 

Wderoealelte  (a  word  coined  from  the  Gr. 
^%wt,  and  Lat.  calx,  lime).  The  name  given 
Lv  Kirwan  to  the  Brown  Sipar  of  Werner. 

Sideroeelalstollte  (Gr.  aiJinpot\  oxi^frSs, 
ftecvaUe;  and  Aii9os,  atone).  A  hvdrated 
silicate  of  iron,  found  in  small  six-sided  black 
prisms  at  Congbonas  do  Campo  in  Brazil. 

■itereeoope  (Gr.  aiZripot;  VKtnrim,  I  view). 
Ail  instrument  for  detecting  minute  degrees 
of  magnetism  in  substances  usually  supposed 
to  be  non^magnetic — ^the  name  having  reference 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  traces  of  magnetism 
so  detected  are  due  to  the  presence  of  atoms  of 
iron.  The  apparatus  propose  by  Lebaillif, 
in  which  the  object  is  accomplished  by  means 
<^  a  ver^  delicate  combination  of  magnetic 
needles,  is  described  by  Pouillet,  Elemens  de 
Hynque^  and  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  '  Treatise  on 
Hagnetism '  in  the  Ekcyclopadia  Britannica, 

ttderoxjrion  (Gr.  iri8qpef,  and  \v\op^  wood). 
A  genus  of  Sapotaceous  trees,  often  of  large 
size,  distribated  over  both  hemispheres,  but 
nrely  extending  beyond  the  tropics.  Its 
name  is  giren  in  allusion  to  the  very  hard  wood 
affijfded  by  the  rarious  species,  llie  woods  of 
many  widely  dififerent  trees,  however,  are  like- 
wise called  Ironvood,  almost  every  countiy 
producing  a  hard  wood  to  whidi  that  name  is 
W'^el 

The  fruits  of  S.  dulcificum  have,  as  the  spe- 
cific name  denotes,  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste, 
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and  are  one  of  the  kinds  known  to  the  English 
residents  in  "Western  tropical  Africa  (where  the 
plant  is  indigenous)  by  the  name  of  Miraculous- 
berry,  being  eaten  in  order  to  counteract  the 
acidity  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  their 
sweet  flavour  being  retained  by  the  palate  for  a 
considerable  lengui  of  time.  They  are  rather 
more  than  half  the  size  of  olives,  and  somewhat 
of  the  same  shape.  Among  the  natives  they 
form  an  article  of  trade. 

Sieg-e  (Fr.  si^ge;  ItaL  seggia,  Lat.  sedes, 
a  seatf  from  the  setting  down  of  an  army 
before  the  beleaguered  fortress).  A  Military 
term,  denoting  the  carrying  on  of  offensive 
works  and  operations  in  the  attack  of  fortresses. 

The  nature  of  sieges  has,  at  all  times,  de- 
pended upon  the  character  of  the  defensive 
works,  and  the  arms  and  projectiles  in  use. 
In  the  days  of  slings,  bows,  and  simple  walk, 
the  attack  was  conducted  under  great  disad- 
vantages. The  more  concentrated  the  garrison, 
the  more  strength  it  possessed.  The  attack 
could  be  made  only  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  walls,  and  always  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  front  attacked.  Escalade  was  the  first 
means  of  attack  attempted,  and  when  it  failed, 
wooden  towers,  higher  than  the  walls,  were 
brought  a^nst  the  latter ;  the  battering  ram 
and  the  mine  were  employed  to  effect  a  breach. 

The  adoption  of  gunpowder  and  cannon 
amplified  the  attack,  for  the  walls,  which 
lutherto  sufficed  for  defence,  were  easily 
breached  by  the  heavy  projectiles  hurled  against 
them.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  pro- 
tect the  walls,  and  devise  new  modes  of  defence. 
[FoBTiFiCATiON.]  These,  again,  demanded  a 
jQew  mode  of  attack,  the  besieger  bringing  an 
overpowering  Are  on  such  of  the  works  of  the 
fortress  as  could  be  seen,  and  under  its  cover 
advancing  close  to  the  fortress,  where  he  raised 
high  mounds  of  earth,  on  the  top  of  which  he 

S laced  batteries  to  sweep  the  interior  of  the 
efences.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  he  either 
assaulted  the  place  or  advanced  to  a  nearer 
position  from  which  the  walls  could  be  breached. 
The  attack  thus  conducted  was  very  tedious, 
owing  to  the  enormous  labour  of  raising  the 
mounds  of  earth  for  the  cavalier  batteries. 

The  genius  of  Vauban,  however,  by  the  in- 
vention of  ricochet  Jire,  and  by  modifying  the 
ordinary  siege  works  of  the  period,  and  com- 
bining them  into  a  regular  s^^stem  of  attack, 
^ortened  the  duration  of  sieges,  and  gave 
them  a  certainty  which  they  did  not  possess 
before. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  siege  is  based 
upon  the  practice  of  Vauban  and  other  generals, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  conducted  against  two 
ravelins  and  a  bastion  between  them,  of  the 
modem  French  system,  and  with  smooth-bore 
arms  only,  as  no  regular  siege  has  been  carried 
I  on  since  the  introduction  of  rifled  arms.  The 
I  attacks  on  the  small  and  feebly  armed  forts  in 
'  America  have  been  on  too  small  a  scale,  and 
I  too  irregular,  to  afibrd  much  information  on 
regular  sieges,  and  neither  the  Prussian  nor 
I  Italian  armies  hare  undertaken  the  siege  of 
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any  Austrian  fortress   in    the  campaign   of 
1866. 

The  armj  advancing  into  the  theatre  of 
war  for  the  reduction  of  a  fortress,  may  be 
divided  into  two  grand  divisions,  one  for  the 


actual  siege,  and  the  other  called  the  arm^  of 
obsertfatifOn  or  covering  armyy  for  operating  in 
the  field  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  siege. 
The  besieging  army  may  be  subdivided  into 
the  investing  corps  and  the  attacking  corps, 


A' A' and  A  A.  Flnt  paralMs.       A' A' extend  to  right  and  to  Mt  about  800  javat  beyond  marsin.        B  Fud 
B  B.  Seomd  pnraUeb.         0  C.   Third  pAialloI.  D  D.  Fourth  paralleL  B  B.   Fifth  nualkJ. 

FP.  Demi-parnllelfl.  G.  Range  1,400  yards  from  batteries  similar  to  L  HH.  Hange  1  400Tard«u 
1 1.  Range  2,000  yards.  K.  Communications  to  DCpdts,  Camps,  &c  L  L.  Zigmgs  or  appraaebn. 
M  M.  Range  600  yards.  K.  Attacked  baRtlon  with  broaches.  O.  Similar  works  all  round  to  complete 
Fortress.  a  a.  Trench  cayaliers.  fr.  Redonbt.  e.  Enfilade  battery,  13  guns.  «l.  Connter  battrrr 
12  guns.  e.  Counter  battery,  14  guns.  /.  Enfilade  battery,  7  guus.  g.  BnfiUde  Imtterr  7  Rnn^ 
h  Counter  battery,  16  guns.  i.  Counter  battery,  14  guns.  *.  Enfilade  battery,  19  sons.  |.*Sn£l«3e 
flatteries.       m.  Small  detodied  counter  battery. 


IT.B.— The  continued  lines  represent  an  attack  with  smooth-bored  gans  ;  the  dotted  linea  aa 

guns. 
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this  Utter  fiirDishing  the  vorking  parties  and 
the  ^oaxdB  of  the  trenches,  to  protect  them  firom 
sorties.  The  inyestment  [IirvBsnaiNT  of  ▲ 
FoBTBBSs]  is  established  suddenly  and  secretly, 
and  is  maintained  rigorously  throughout  the 
vhole  siege,  otherwise  the  fortress  might  be 
reliered,  and  the  siege  either  prolonged  or 
readered  hopeless.  While  the  inyestment  is 
being  estahhshed,  officers  of  the  staff  and  an- 
gineen  are  employed  in  making  and  veiifyinff 
plans  of  the  fortress  and  adjacent  ground,  and 
in  coUectinff  every  information  bearinff  upon 
the  proposed  attack.  This  is  called  making  the 
rteonnaittance,  and  in  doing  so  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  enemy  know  where  it  is 
pr(^)09ed  to  attack  the  fortress,  but,  ou  the 
eontxBiy,  to  endeavour  to  convey  a  false  im- 
pression, this  mistaken  idea  being  often  farther 
carried  out  by  the  proseeutienef  a  false  attack 
for  a  considerable  period. 

The  fh>nt  most  susceptible  of  attack  having 
been  selected,  a  project  of  attack  is  desi^e^ 
▼hich,  however,  can  rarely  be  carried  out  in  its 
integrity.  The  artiUery  park  and  the  engineer 
d<&p6t  are  then  placed  conveniently,  and  out  of 
a^t  and  ranffe  of  the  fortress. 

On  the  night  ip  which  ground  is  broken  or 
the  trenches  opened,  thejirst  parallel  or  trench, 
to  serre  as  a  covered  road  and  to  protect  the 
guards,  is  traced  and  constructed  .parallel  to 
the  works  of  the  f»tfess,  at  a  distanee  from 
them  of  from  400  to  800  yards,  and  extending 
on  ilank  far  enough  to  cover  the  most  ezposea 
batteries.  During  the  same  night  trenches  of 
commiinieation  are  carried  from  the  d^p6ts  to  the 
parallel,  traced  in  eigeags^  so  that  the  enemy 
cannot  see  along  their  interior.  All  the  paral- 
lels,  communications,  and  approaches,  are  about 
three  to  four  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  wide. 

During  the  next  few  nights  the  batteries 
are  constructed  and  armed,  and  in  all  possible 
eases  enfilade  batteries  are  employed  to^re  en 
rieockd.  Three  or  four  guns  so  placed,  and 
sliding  their  shot  bounding  along  the  face  of 
the  enem/s  works,  will  dismount  or  disable  all 
the  gans  on  the  face  enfiladed.  When  it  is 
impossible  to  have  enfilade  batteries,  direct  or 
connter  batteries  are  constructed,  replying  with 
one  or  two  guns  to  every  gun  mounted  on  the 
&ce  to  be  silenced.  When  these  batteries  have 
in  a  great  measure  silenced  the  artillery  fire  of 
the  for^ess,  a  second  paraUel  is  constructed 
aboot  half-way  between  the  first  parallel  and 
the  fortress,  and  communications  made  between 
the  parallels  by  zigzags. 

When  the  artillery  fire  of  the  place  has  been 
completely  silenced,  the  approaches  are  pushed 
on  by  sapping,  a  very  slow  process,  the  advance 
depeiiding  on  the  rate  at  which  the  sapper,  at 
the  head  of  the  sap,  can  work,  rolling  on  before 
him  the  covering  sap  roller,  andpladng  t^he  ga- 
bions to  be  filled  with  earth.  When  the  heads 
of  these  approaches  are  too  far  advanced  from 
the  parallel  for  proper  support,  short  trenches 
edled  demi-paralleU  are  pushed  out  right  and 
left,  and  gnuds  of  the  trenches  placed  in  them, 
^e  approaches  are  again  pushed  on  to  within 
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about  120  yards  of  the  covered  way,  where  the 
*  third  parallel  is  constructed,  connecting  the 
I  heads  of  the  attacks.  The  next  object  to  be 
I  attained  is  the  crowning  of  the  covered  way  of 
j  the  ravelins ;  i.e.  the  formation  of  a  trench  or 
lodgment  along  the  edge  of  the  glacis,  that 
position  being  reached  either  by  systematic  ap- 
proaeh,  or  by  the  hazardous  operation  of  assault, 
in  which  a  storming  party  drives  the  defenders 
out  of  the  covered  .way,  a  working  party  follow- 
ing with  the  necessary  tools  and  materials  to 
form  the  lodgment  outside  the  covered  way. 

In  the  advance  by  systematic  approach,  saps 
are  driven  direct  upon  the  salients  of  the 
covered  way  to  about  forty  yards  from  the 
salients,  where  raised  musketry  parapets  or 
trench  cavaliers  are  constructed  to  enfiUide  the 
covered  way.  A  fourth  paralltl  connects  the 
two  inner  cavaliers.  The  saps  are  again  pushed 
on  to  within  twentjr  feet  of  the  salients,  where 
they  branch  out  right  and  left^  forming  the 
lodgment  on  the  glacis  or  crowning  of  the 
covered  way.  A  fifth  parallel  connects  the 
inner  ends  of  these  lodgments.  Batteries  are 
then  formed  in  these  lodgments  to  breach  the 
ravelins  and  silence  the  fianking  fire  of  their 
ditches.  A  areat  gallery  of  descent,  for  the 
passage  of  the  stormins  parties,  is  driven 
underground  from  the  lodgment  into  the  ditch 
(opposite  the  breach)  across  which  a  sap  is 
onven ;  the  breach  is  captured  and  -crowned 
with  a  lodgment ;  and  aaps  made  across  the 
salient  of  the  ravelin,  from  which  guns  and 
muskets  keep  down  the  fixe  of  the  place. 

The  redoubt  of  the  ravelin  is  breached  by 
mines,  and  when  this  work  falls  the  covered 
way  in  front  of  the  bastion  may  be  crowned, 
without  fear  of  these  lodgments  being  seen  into 
from  the  redoubt.  Batteries  are  formed  in 
these  lodgments  to  oppose  the  flanking  fire  of 
the  main  ditch  to  be  crossed.  Saps  are  pushed 
on  in  the  redoubts  of  the  raveUns  until  the 
ooupures  of  the  ravelins  are  taken  in  reverse, 
when,  the  enemy  abandoning  them,  they  are 
taken  possession  of,  and  from  them  the  redoubts 
in  the  covered  way  are  taken  in  reverse,  and 
these  being  abandoned  are  occupied  and  fur- 
nish sites  for  the  principal  breaching  batteries, 
others  being  likewise  constructed  outside  the 
redoubts.  While  these  batteries  are  breaching 
the  main  escarp,  saps  are  driven  to  the  ed^  of 
the  main  ditch,  the  walls  of  which  are  mined, 
access  being  thus  given  to  the  main  ditch,  across 
which  BKpa  are  <&iven  to  the  breaches,  which 
on  being  captured  are  crowned,  and  thus  the 
salient  of  the  bastion  is  taken  possession  of. 
The  pkce  may  then  be  said  to  have  fallen ;  for 
if  the  besieged  have  constructed  any  retrench- 
ments inside,  they  will  soon  be  reduced  by 
similar  operations  or  by  assault. 

These  works,  if  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption, would  occupy  about  forty  nights. 

As  to  the  future  of  sieves,  the  balance  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  is  deadedly  in  favour  of  the 
defence,  under  the  assumptions  that  iron  in  the 
form  of  cupolas,  shields,  and  plates  is  available, 
as  well  as  large  rifled  guns  canying  elongated 
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shells  with  large  bursting  charges.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  great  delay  will  be 
aiused,  for  the  siege  works  must  be  commenced 
much  farther  off,  and  the  besiegers'  first  bat- 
teries ^ill  be  repeatedly  blown  to  pieces  with 
lai^e  shells  danng  their  attempted  construc- 
tion. 

If  the  fortress  can  preserve  a  few  guns  in 
cupolas  or  behind  shields,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  sap,  at  least  by  day,  unless  the  sap  be  made 
nearly  twice  as  deep  as  heretofore,  adding 
thereby  immensely  to  the  labour  and  causing 
dolays. 

Mining  may  be  resorted  to,  but  eren  with 
the  aid  of  machinery  it  must  always  be  a  slow 
and  precarious  method. 

The  circumstances  under  which  a  strong 
fortress,  amply  provided  for  defence,  could  be 
successfully  besieged,  would  appear  to  be : — 

1.  Extensive  and  uninterrupted  railway  or 
maritime  communication. 

2.  A  lavish  supply  of  large  rifled  ordnance. 

3.  An  army  large  enough  to  supply  the  ex- 
tensive working  parties  which  in  future  wUl  be 
necessary. 

As  to  the  attack  of  fortresses  of  the  polygonal 
or  German  system,  it  would  appear  that  their 
reduction  will  present  greater  difficulties  and 
delays  than  in  the  other  systems,  for  they  will 
offer  none  of  their  principal  faces  for  enfilade ; 
they  wiU  bring  a  more  powerful  fire  on  the  field 
of  attack,  which  fire  must  be  met  with  counter 
batteries,  and  the  well-preserved  powerful 
flanking  fire  for  the  main  ditch  will  be  very 
difficult  to  subdue  at  the  critical  part  of  the 
attack. 

One  grand  feature  of  future  sieges  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  placing  of  guns  in  a  large 
number  of  small  batteries,  instead  of  crowding 
the  guns  into  a  few  large  batteries.  The  ad- 
vantage also  which  the  cover  of  night  afforded 
to  the  attacker  will  in  a  great  measure  be 
neutralised  by  means  of  the  powerful  light 
which  modern  sdence  will  throw  on  the  field  of 
attack,  to  disclose  the  besiegers'  operations. 

Finally,  if  it  be  conceded  that  sieges,  in 
future,  must  be  of  considerably  longer  duration 
than  formerly,  it  would  follow  that  many  for- 
tresses, although  not  absolutely  impregnable, 
will  virtually  become  so,  from  the  impossibility 
of  devoting  the  necessary  time  to  their  reduc- 
tion in  ordinary  campaigns. 

Sle^e  Train.  The  combination  of  artillery, 
both  men  and  material,  formed  for  the  conduct  of 
a  siege. 

Siegrenlte.  A  name  for  Cobalt  Pyrites, 
after  Siegen,  one  of  its  localities.     [Linn^eitb.] 

Sienna  and  Raw  Sienna  Bartli. 
[Tkbra  di  Siknna..] 
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SIGLA 

Sierra  (Lat.  serra,  a  saw).  A  Spanish 
term,  signifying  a  chain  of  hills,  and  ^refixi'd 
to  the  names  of  several  places  in  Spam,  and 
other  parts  discovered  or  colonised  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Siesta  (Span.).  The  name  given  to  the 
practice  indulged  in  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  climates  generally,  of  resting 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  daj, 
when  the  heat  is  too  oppressive  to  admit  of 
their  going  from  home. 

SiftlU    In  Mythology.     [Siourdr.] 

Sigravltian  Operation.  The  division  of 
the  aymphysie  pubis,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  in  cases  of 
impracticable  labour.  It  was  first  performed 
by  a  French  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Sigaolt, 
but  is  now  discarded. 

Slfflit.    [YmoN.] 

Bightm  for  Ordnance.  Beces  of  wood  or 
metal  attached  to  a  gun,  in  order  to  ^y'the  gnn 
accurately,  by  bringing  them  in  line  with  the 
object  aimed  at.  The  hind  sight  is  alwavg 
capable  of  being  raised  so  as  to  vary  the  angle 
of  elevation  of  the  gun  to  the  exact  extent 
required.  [Gunneet.]  Smooth-bored  land- 
service  cast-iron  guns  are  provided  with  Millar  i 
sights,  consisting  of  a  graduated  tangent  scale 
at  the  breech,  and  a  dispart  sight  in  front 
of  the  second  reinforce.  A  wooden  tangent 
scale  is  also  supplied,  and  used  for  elevations 
over  the  dsarance  angle. 

The  rifled  guns  in  our  service  arc  provided 
with  a  barrel-headtd  tangent  sight  and  a  trvn- 
nion  sight  on  each  side  of  the  ^un.  The 
harrel'heojded  sight,  instead  of  rising  in  a  verti- 
cal plane,  as  with  a  smooth-bored  gun.  rises 
at  an  angle  to  the  left  from  the  vertical,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  derivation  of  the  shot, 
[Pbojbctilb.'I  The  larger  rifled  guns  have  ako 
centre-sights. 

The  radii  to  which  the  metal  tangent  scalt;^ 
are  graduated  are  the  distances  frofti  their 
heads  to  the  dispart  or  trunnion  sight,  but  tbt' 
wooden  tangent  scales  are  graduated  to  the 
long  radius,  or  the  notch  on  the  muzzle. 

SigUlaria  (Lat).  Fossil  pLints  found  in 
the  coal  formation.  They  are  represented 
mainly  by  the  stems,  which  have  leaf-scars, 
like  seal^impressions:  whence  the  name  of  the 
genus. 

Siirla*  Id  Printing  and  in  ancient  MSS., 
notes,  breviatures,  letters  used  for  words, 
characters  or  shorthand.  Some  specimens 
of  tha  sigla  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries  are  here  given.  Some  of  them 
were  invente<l  by  the  writers  thcms^-lves,  or 
afterwards  by  others  in  illustration  of  the 
text. 
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1.  H.&  le.  Hie  snppleas,  or  hsec  sapplenda. 

2.  H.D.  i  e.  Hoc  deficiti  or  iuec  defidunt. 

3.  Euagmphus,  a  note  of  division. 

4.  Diple,  to  nurk  out  a  quotation  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

5.  Crisimon,  being  composed  of  X  and  P, 
which  stands  for  Chnst.     [La.babum.] 

6.  Hederacei  folii  figura,  an  ivj  leaf,  the 
ancient  mark  of  division. 

7.  Anoora  superior.  To  denote  a  very  re- 
norkuble  passage. 

8.  Denotes  the  begi&iHBg  of  a  lesson. 

9.  Signifies  good. 

10.  Stands  for  something  rerj  kind,  or  bene- 
Tolent. 

11.  Points  oat  a  fine  or  admirable  passage. 

12.  L.I).  lepide  dictum.    Finely  said. 

(See  Octayius  de  Strada,  Negitius,  Frontinnsj 
and  Johannes  Nicholaus.) 

Sign  (Lat.  signum).  In  Algebra,  a  symbol 
indicating  an  operation  to  be  performed,  or 
a  relation  subsisting  between  two  quantities^ 
Of  the  foimer  kind,  those  most  commonly  used 
arc,  +  for  addition,  «-  for  subtraction,  x  for 
multiplication,  -^  for  division,  >/  for  the 
sqaaro  root,  ^  for  the  cube  root,  7/  for  the 
Hth  root,  &c.  The  signs  denoting  relations 
are,  s  equal  to,  >  greater  than,  <  less  than, 
&c. 

SiOK.  In  Astronomy,  a  portion  of  the  eclip- 
tic or  zodiac,  containing  thirty  degrees,  or  a 
twelfth  part  of  tho  complete  circle.  The  first 
commences  at  the  point  of  tho  equator  through 
which  the  sun  passes  at  the  time  of  the  vernal 
cqainox;  and  they  are  counted  onwards,  pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east^  according  to  the 
annual  course  of  the  sun,  all  round  the  drclo. 
The  names  of  the  twelve  signs,  in  the  ovder 
in  which  they  follow  each  other,  with  the 
characters  by  which  thoy  are  indicated  on 
globes,  and  in  the  almanacks  and  books  of 
astronomy,  are  as  follows  :  Arka  r,  Taurus 
»,  Gemim  II,  Cancer  0,  Leo  ^,  Virgo  iw, 
i^a  £i,  Scorpio  in,  Sagittarius  /,  Capri- 
comus  vf ,  Aquarius  s» ,  Pisces  h  . 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  above  are  also 
the  names  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the 
zodiac ;  and  in  ancient  times  (above  200  years 
before  our  era),  the  places  of  the  signs  and  the 
constellations  were  coincident;  but  owing  to 
the  motion  of  the  earth*s  equator,  by  which 
the  equinoctial  points  are  carried  backwards 
on  the  ecliptic  about  60*6"  annually,  the  inter- 
sections of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  and  conse- 
quently the  commencement  of  the  signs,  now 
wrrespond  to  different  stars,  the  first  point 
of  the  sign  Aries  being  at  present  near  the 
beginning  of  the  constellation  Pisces.  On 
this  account  care  must  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  are  fixed 
in  respect  of  the  equinoxes,  with  the  constel- 
lations, which  are  movable  in  respect  of  those 

points.      [CoNSTHfXATIOir.] 

The  ascending  signs  are  the  six  beginning 

^th    Capricomus,   through    which    the    sun 

p-asecB  while   advancing  from  the  winter  to 

the  sunmier  solstice,  and  is,  consequently,  ac- 
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quiring  altitude  with  respect  to  inhabitanta 
of  the  northern  hemisphese.  The  other  six,  be- 
ginning with  Cancer,  are  called  the  descending 
signs-. 

SiQN.  A  picture  hung  in  front  of  inns ;  a 
remnant  of  a  custom  which  formerly,  prevailed 
with  regard  to  shops  in  general. 

8iffii»  Botanical*    [Syvbols,  Botamicai,.] 

Sign  IWtannaK  The  xoyal  signature,  super- 
scribed at  the  top  of  bills  of  grants  or  letters 
patent;  which  are  then  sealed  witii  the  privy 
signet  or  great  seal,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
complete  their  validity.  But  there  are  some 
grants  which  pass  through  certain  offices,  as 
the  Admiralty  or  Treasury,  under  the  sign 
manual  only. 

SignMl  Zlglit.    [Blub  Light.] 

Slirnftls*    [Telbobafh.] 

SlffiiaLi,  Waval.  A  system  of  symbols 
addressed  to  the  e^e — as  fiags,  boards,  lights, 
&c. — for  establishmg  communications  at  dis- 
tances too  great  for  the  voice.  Guns  are  also 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  first  signals 
seem  to  have  bein  merely  distinguishing  flags 
for  certain  ships.  In  the  system  institute*! 
by  James  II.  for  orders  to  the  fleet,  the  pur- 
port depended  on  the  part  of  the  ship  at 
which  tney  were  exhibited;  a  condition  very 
detrimental  to  the  use  of  signals  at  sea.  A 
code  composed  of  numeral  flags  and  pendants, 
i.  e.  in  which  each  combination  of  numbers  had 
a  verbal  expression  assigned  to  it,  seems  to 
have  been  tne  first  step  towards  a  general 
system,  as  before  this  plan  each  admiral  in- 
stituted his  own  code.  In  1815,  Sir  Home 
Popham's  code  was  adopted.  This  added 
several  literal  or  alphabetical  flags  and  pen- 
dants>  which  greatly  extended  the  mcjins  of 
communication,  but  necessarily  rendered  the 
signals  indistinct,  and  their  purports  deceitful, 
in  many  eases,,  from  the  increased  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  each  flag  from  the  rest.  In  1826, 
in  consequence  of  some  plans  having  been  sub- 
mitted by  admirals  for  a  more  efficient  system, 
the  code  still  partly  in  use,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  an  improvemest  on  its  predecessor, 
was  adopted.  In  1828,  A^iral  Il^iper  pub- 
lished his  code,  which  was  one  of  those  under 
consideration.  The  principle  of  this  system  was 
that  the  manner  of  combination  of  the  flags  and 
pendants  of  which  the  signal  is  composed,  i.  e, 
their  order  or  arrangement,  should  point  out 
the  subject  of  the  signal,  or,  as  the  author  terms 
it,  the  point  of  service  to  which  the  signal  relates ; 
while  the  numbers  of  the  individual  symbols 
indicate  the  number  of  the  signal  in  its  class. 
The  numbers  are  denoted,,  as  usual,  by  the 
colours ;  but  when  these  fail,  from  haze  or 
distance,  the  number  is  supplied  by  numeral 
distant  signals..  From  the  distinctness  at- 
tending the  smailh  number  of  symbols,  (tho 
smallest  possible-  for  complete  numeral  sig- 
nals), the  precision  obtained  from-  elassification 
by  which  tne  simplicity  of  each  signal  is  pro- 
!  portioned  to  its  importance,  and  the  saving 
'  of  the  time  often  wasted  in  rain  attempts  to 
distinguish  the  precise  disposition  of  the  coloiu*s 
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of  each  flag,  tiua  Bystem  has  been  considered 
b}'  some  competent  judges  as  the  sole  thoroughly 
efficient  method. 

In  the  merchant  service,  signals  are  of  less 
extensiye  utility  than  in  the  royal  nayy,  their 
chief  employment  being  to  express  the  names  of 
yessels,  latitude  and  longitude,  and  a  few  other 
such  particulars.  Attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  principal  maritime  governments  to  esta- 
blish a  universal  code  of  signals  for  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  all  nations. 

The  colours  of  flags  are  rather  a  drawback 
to  their  usefulness,  as  at  a  distance  signalmen 
find  it  hard  to  distinguish  between  blue,  red, 
and  black,  or  between  yellow  and  white.  Some 
modem  systems  have  therefore  been  tried  with 
only  black  and  white  in  the  flags.  This,  of 
course,  diminishes  the  number  of  symbols. 
But  flags,  generally,  are  subject  to  the  objec- 
tion of  indistinetness.  On  a  still  day  tney 
will  not  extend  at  all;  on  a  windy  day  they 
may  happen  to  extend  in  a  direction  end  on 
to  the  observer,  when  of  necessity  they  will 
be  unintelligible.  Solid  flgu^s,  of  canvas  on 
iron  frames,  have  been  tried;  but  the  cone, 
sphere,  cylinder,,  and  cube,  are  the  only 
figures  which  presented  the  same  appearance 
in  every  direction.  The  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  symbols  renders  a  code  desirable.  With 
many  flags  hung  one  above  another  it  is  easy 
to  spell  a  word,  and  this  is  known  as  V)ord  sig- 
nailing t  but  with  few  symbols — ^the  nine  nume- 
rals, 0,  and  two  repeaters  for  instance — ^it  saves 
much  time  if  a  combination  of  four  symbols 
be  taken  arbitrarily  to  represent  a  word  or 
common  sentence.  This  is-  a  code.  The  sym- 
bols named  above  are  sufficient  to  communicate 
14,000  words  and  phrases;  and  they  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  code  adopted  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  addition  to  other 
advantages  over  word-signalling,  the  code  lias 
the  gain  of  being  applicable  to  any  signals — 
flag,  telegraph,  flashes,  &c. — ^and  the  numbers, 
representing  not  spelling  of  words  but  the  idea 
embodied  in  those  wozds,  are  equally  appH- 
cable  in  all  huiguages.  The  next  competition  is 
between  signalling  and  telegraphing;  in  the 
former  the  whole  word  or  combination  of  nume- 
rals is  exposed  at  once,  while,  in  the  second,  one 
letter  or  numeral  is  shown  at  one  motion.  At 
flrst  sight  the  former  seems  the  quicker  mode ; 
but  the  preparatory  arrangements  take  longer, 
more  apparatus  is  requisite  (at  least  twelve 
different  signs  being  indispensable)  than  with 
the  telegraph,  where  four  signs,  each  of  which 
can  be  shown  affirmatively  or  negatively,  an- 
swer all  the  purposes.  The  simplicity  of  the 
telegraph  system  will  certainly  make  it  general 
before  long. 

Having  shown  that  word-signals  must  yield 
to  codes,  and  that  codes  can  be  better  commu- 
nicated by  telegraphing  than  signalling,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  show  the  various  apparatus 
used  for  the  latter.  The  oldest  of  the  modem 
telegraphs  is  the  arm  telegraph,  still  used  on 
railways;  here  a  post  with  two  revolving  arms 
can  miake  any  signal.  It  is,  however,  only 
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visible  at  a  point  in  front  or  nearly  in  front. 
The  great  improvement  was  Bedl's  cones,  eou- 
sisting  of  four  black  cones  on  a  mast     Each 
cone  is  constracted  like  an  umbrella, 
and,  by  means  of  a  spring,  its  nor- 
mal position  is   closed  tight  upon 
the  mast.    By  a  cord  from   each 
cone,  the  operator  can  open  it  at 
will,  and  keep  it  in  an  open  posi- 
tion as  he  pleases.    The  cones  re-  ^ 
present  four  positions — open,  posi- 
tive ;   shut,  negative.    By  combina- 
tions of  these,  all  the  symbols  for 
telegraphing    are    obtained.       The 
signs  can  be  changed  with  the  utmost  rapidity*, 
the  mast  \a  light,  and  easily  removed  from 
one  point  to  another ;   it  forms  a  ready  oom- 
mumcation  from  ship  to  shore,  between  por- 
tions of  armies,  or  indeed  in  any  situation, 
as    the   signals   appear    the  same  in   eveiy 
direction.    For  day  telegraphing  these  cones 
have  now   been    universally  adopted  in  the 
British  service.    Several  ingenious  officers— 
and  notably  Captains  Bolton  and  Colomb— 
have  developed  tJie  system  of  the  cones  to  &nj 
signs  whatever  which  admit  of  four  positions 
and  a  positive  or  negative  aspect.    Tnus,  t^ro 
men's  arms  extended  or  by  their  sides;  one 
man  raising  an  arm,  with  or  without  a  hand- 
kerchief, four  times  in  quick  succession ;  foni 
notes  on  a  horn  or  steam-whistle-^ong  notes 
for  positive,  short  notes  for  negative — constitute 
a  telegraph  ready  for  use.    Many  experiments 
have  been  made  to  try  .the  moat  efficient  sym- 
bols for  distant  telegrapkv.    The  results  have 
giv«n  the  preference  for  day  signalling  to  jets 
of  steam,  long  or  short,  and  for  night  purposes 
to  the  flashes  of  a  strong  light.     For  this  iaXier 
purpose  the  light  is  covered  by  a  shade  and 
exposed  1^  seoonds  for  a  positive  signal  and 
half  a  second  for  negatives.    Four  puffs  of 
steam  or  flashes  of  light  consUtute  a  symbol, 
and  four  symbols  one  phrase  or  word,  as  shown 
by  the  code.    It  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
these  time-signals  are  precisely  on  the  principle 
of  Morse's  electric  telegraph. 


3  5 

'  Steam- jct,»  *  Flaaliing,* 


»  1 

Sound.*  or  'Electric  Tele- 
gnphTime-fiignaJB,'  repr^ 
sratdnK  thtt  ^mbol  8,&91, 
to  whkdi  an  artntni; 
meaning  £b  attached. 

(Lab  signatnra).  In  Mnsie, 
the  flats  and  sharps  placed  after  the  def, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  staff,  which  affect, 
throughout  the  movement,  all  notes  of  the 
same  letter. 

SiONATURB.  In  Printing,  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page 
of  each  sheet  of  a  work,  to  denote,  alphabetically, 
the  order  of  the  sheetSi 

It  is  customary  to  commenoe  with  B  on  the 
first  sheet  of  the  body  of  the  work,  and  to 
go  regularly  through  the  alphabet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  letters  J,  V,  and  W,  wluch 
are  never  used  as  signatures,  and  which  had. 
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in  fiict,  no  existence  in  the  alphabet  at  the 
time  of  tiie  invention  of  printing ;  9  expressing 
both  I  and  J ;  Of ,  both  U  and  V ;  and  TO,  the 
double  letter  W.  If  the  vork  extend  to  more 
sheets  in  number  than  there  are  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  the  sacceeding^  sheets  go  on  with  a 
second  alphabet,  which  commences  with  A,  and 
both  the  letters  are  nsnally  giren;  in  this 
manner,  A  A,  or  A  a,  and  sometimes,  to  avoid 
the  r^tition,  thiis,  2  A.  Ha  third  alphabet 
be  necessaij,  it  is  always,  at  the  present  day, 
placed  with  the  nnmber  before  it,  as  3  A.  The 
printer's  first  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-two 
letten,  and  the  second  and  sueceediiig  ones  of 
tweDty-three. 

Ab  a  gnide  to  the  bookbinder,  there  are  other 
signatures  used  in  a  sheet  besides  the  first. 


In  a  sheet  of  octaro  it  was  till  recent^  nsnal 
for  the  first  nage  to  hare  B,  the  third  B  2,  the 
fifth  B  3,  and  the  serenth  B  4 :  in  a  sheet  of 
twelTe»  tJiey  were  carried  to  B  6,  B  5  being  the 
first  page  of  the  ofient ;  and  howoTer  nnmerons 
the  pages  maybe  in  a  sheet  with  one  signature, 
when  they  were  all  inserted,  they  were  continued 
to  the  last  odd  page  before  the  middle  of  the 
sheet,  bnt  never  carried  beyond  the  middle. 
In  general  they  were  all  omitted  except  the 
first  two,  to  show  the  first  fold  of  the  paper, 
and  the  first  on  the  ofiTcnt.  Small  capitals  are 
more  frequently  used  for  signatures  tnan  large 
capitals,  as  disfiguring  the  foot  of  the  page  in 
a  slighter  manner.  Sometimes  figures  are  used 
inst^  of  letters^  but  not  oftei»;  the  Gentle- 
marCe  Magasine  is  an  instance. 


iro.of 

Sbeett 

Ognatim 

Folio 

No.  of 

Sheets 

SigBatnre 

FoHo 

Ko.of 
Sheets 

Signature 

FoUo 

2? 

2A 

353 

46 

3A 

721 

1 

B 

I 

24 

B 

369 

47 

B 

737 

2 

C 

17 

26 

c 

386 

48 

C 

753 

3 

I> 

33 

26 

I) 

401 

49 

D 

769 

4 

£ 

49 

27 

E 

417 

50 

£ 

785 

5 

F 

65 

28 

F 

433 

51 

F 

801 

6 

G 

81 

29 

Or 

449 

52 

Qt 

817 

7 

H 

^7 

30 

H 

465 

53 

H 

833 

8 

I 

'      113 

31 

I 

481 

54 

I 

849 

9 

K 

I2» 

32 

K 

497 

59 

E 

865 

10 

L 

145 

33 

L 

513 

56 

L 

881 

11 

M 

161 

34 

M 

529 

57 

M 

897 

12 

N 

177 

36 

N 

545 

58 

N 

913 

13 

a 

193 

36 

0 

561 

59 

O 

929 

14 

p 

209 

37 

P 

677 

60 

P 

945 

15 

Q 

225 

38 

Q 

593 

61 

Q 

961 

16 

R 

241 

39 

R 

609 

62 

R 

977 

17 

S 

267 

40 

S 

625 

63 

S 

993 

18 

T 

273 

41 

T 

641 

64 

T 

1009 

19 

U 

289 

42 

U 

667 

65 

U 

1025 

20 

X 

3a5 

43 

X 

673 

66 

X 

1041 

21 

Y 

321 

44 

Y 

689 

67 

Y 

1057 

22 

^ 

337 

46 

Z 

705 

68 

Z 

1073 

BlcnatoreSv  Soetrlne  of.  A  belief  held 
by  some  ancient  physicians  and  pharmaceutists 
that  ereiy  natural  substance  which  possesses 
medicinal  virtue,  indicates^by  an  obvious  ex- 
tenal  characteir,  the  disease  for  which  it  is  a 
remedy,  or  the  object  for  which  it  should  be 
employed.  Hence,  it  was  assumed  that  poppies 
must  relieve  diseases  of  the  head,  from  tae  form 
of  their  seed-vessels ;  turmeric,  being  yellow, 
must  cure  jaundice;  cassia  JisttUar  intestinal 
disorders ;  groomwell  (or  lithospermum),  gra- 
Teljy  disorders,  from  the  polish  and  hardness 
of  its  seeds ;  and  so  on.  L  pon  this  principle  it 
is  probable  that  red  doth  was  held  in  estimation 
as  an  application  to  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
that  John  of  Oaddesden  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ordered  the  son  of  Edward  I.,  who  was 
attacked  with  smallpox,  to  be  wrapped  in 
scarlet  doth  and  lie  in  a  room  with  scarlet 
hangings. 
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Si^et,  Tbe  Piiwy.  One  of  the  royal 
seals  in  England,  used  in  sealing  private  letten 
and  grants  wider  the  sign  maniULL  It  is  in  the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  [Sbax  ;  Secbbtart.]  The  signet 
in  Scotland  is  the  seal  by  which  the  royal 
letters  and  writs  for  the  purpose  of  justice  are 
now  authenticated.  Hence,  the  title  of  clerks 
to  the  signet,  or  writers  te  the  signet ;  whose 
business  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
attorney's  in  England.  They  were  anciently 
derks  m  the  oiBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
by  whom  writs  were  prepared ;  and  when  the 
signet  became  employed  in  judicial  proceedings, 
they  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  privileges  of 
acting  as  agents  or  attorneys  before  the  Court 
of  Session. 

Si^rniflOAnt  Blglts  of  a  Vrnnber.  Those 
digits  which  remain  after  striking  off  all  the 
ciphers  on  the  right  or  left.    Thus  the  signifi- 
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cant  digits  of  12300  are  1,  2,  3,  and  those  of 
the  decimal  number  '00301  are  301.  It  is  in 
logarithms  that  this  distinction  is  usefully 
made.  The  logarithms  of  all  numbers  whose 
significant  digits  are  the  same  have  the  same 
mantissa  or  decimal  part,  and  differ  only  in 
their  churacteristics.  The  number  of  places,  to 
the  left  or  right  of  the  imit's  place,  of  the  first 
(extreme  left)  significant  di^t  gives,  respec- 
tively, the  positive  or  negative  characteristic 
of  the  logarithm.     [LooABrrHMS.] 

Slirnor  (Span,  seiior ;  Lat.  senior,  elder). 
The  Italian  term  equivalent  to  the  English 
Xorrf,  Sir,  or  ikfr.,  the  French  Monsieur,  and 
the  German  Herr.  Signoria  was  anciently  the 
appellation  of  the  chief  council  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca. 

SliTiurdr.  In  Northern  Mytholo^,  the 
great  hero  of  the  Vomunga  Saoa,  which  was 
afterwards  expanded  in  the  Edda  and  finally 
remodelled  in  the  lay  of  the  Nibelunoek. 

Sigurdr,  in  the  tale  of  the  Volsungs,  is  the 
son  of  Sigmund,  bom  after  his  father's  death. 
Sigmund,  the  son  of  Volsung,  a  descendant  of 
Odin,  had  gained  possession  of  the  sword  Gram, 
which  Odin  in  disguise  had  driven  to  the  hilt  in 
an  oak  trunk,  and  left  fur  the  man  who  was 
strong  enough  to  draw  it  out.  With  this  sword 
Sigmund  overcomes  every  enemy,  until,  in  a 
battle  between  him  and  the  sons  of  King 
Hunding,  Odin  reappears  in  his  old  disguise 
and  presents  a  spear  on  which  the  sword  Gram 
is  broken  in  twain.  Sigmund  then  dies  on  the 
battle-field,  and  his  wife  Hjordis  gives  birth  to 
Sigurdr,  in  the  house  of  Hialprek,  king  of 
Denmark.  This  child,  the  favourite  hero  of 
Teutonic  song,  grows  tip  into  a  manhood  as 
majestic  as  that  of  Phcebus  and  Achilleiis. 
[Iliad.]  His  golden  locks  flow  down  over  his 
shoulders,  and  gleam  like  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
his  eye  is  bright  and  piercing,  and  his  coun- 
tenance full  of  splendour.  He  is  the  foster 
child  of  Regin  (the  smith  of  King  Hialprek), 
who  urges  him  on  to  slay  the  dragon  Eafnir 
[Python],  who  lay  on  the  glistening  heath, 
coiled  round  a  heap  of  gold.  But  Sigurdr, 
bent  first  on  avenging  his  father's  death,  asks 
Begin  to  forge  him  a  new  sword.  The  weapon 
snaps  in  his  hand ;  and  Sigurdr  then  obtains 
from  his  mother  the  broken  bits  of  Gram,  out 
of  which  Regin  forges  a  new  blade,  the  force 
of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  Having  slain 
the  sons  of  King  Hunding,  Sigurdr  attacks  and 
slays  Fafnir,  thus  becoming  master  of  the  golden 
treasure,  and  with  it  of  a  nngon  which  Andvari 
the  dwarf  had  laid  a  curse,  by  which  it  should 
become  the  bane  of  every  man  who  owned  it. 
B^  eating  Fafnir's  heart,  Sigurdr  is  also  endowed 
with  a  marvellous  wisdom,  which  enables  him 
to  understand  the  song  of  birds.  Riding  away 
with  his  spoil,  he  came  to  a  lonely  heath,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  fierce  flame  surrounded  a 
house,  in  v.hich  ky  a  fair  maiden  Brenhyldr, 
the  daughter,  of  Atli,  in  a  sleep  never  to 
be  broken  until  there  came  some  one  brave 
enough  to  ride  throi^h  the  flame.  At  the 
touch  of  Sigurdr,  she  wakes  up»  and  Sigurdr, 
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having  plighted  to  her  his  troth,  rides  on  to 
the  house  of  Giuki  the  Niflung  [NE?EBLt], 
who  determines  that  Sigordr  shall  marry  his 
daughter  Gudrun.  So  Grimhildr,  Ginkie 
wife,  gave  him  a  potion  which  caused  him  to 
forget  Brenhyldr,  and  Gudrun  becomes  the 
wife  of  Sigurdr. 

Meanwhile,  Brenhyldr  still  waited  the  return 
of  Sigurdr  to  rescue  her  from  her  captivity.  Gon- 
nar,  the  brother  of  Gudrun,  having  resolved  to 
marry  Brenhyldr,  tries  in  vain  to  ride  through  the 
fire,  and  therefore  Grimhildr  by  her  magic  arts 
made  Sigurdr  change  shapes  and  arms  with 
Gunnar,  and  so  deliver  Brenhyldr.  On  the  bridal 
bed  Sigurdr  places  his  sword  Gram  between 
himself  and  Brenhyldr,  to  whom  in  the  morning 
he  gives  the  ring  of  Andvari,  recviving  from  her 
another  in  return.     Sigurdr  then  resuming  his 
shape,  hands  Brenhyldr  over  to  Gunnar ;  but  no 
sooner  has  he  done  this  than  the  power  of  thf 
magic  potion  passes  away,  and  he  sees  too  late 
that  he  has  betrayed  his  first  love.    At  length, 
from  Gudrun,  Brenhyldr  learns  that  she  was 
rescued  from   the  flame  not   by  Gunnar,  as 
she  thought,  but  by  Sigurdr ;  and,  her  love  for 
the  hero  giving  place  to  indignation  at  his 
treachery,  she  urges  on  Gunnar  and  his  brothers 
to  slay  him.    But  they  had  sworn,  as  the  gods 
had  sworn  in  the  case  of  Baldr,  not  to  hurt 
Sigurdr.     Hence,  that  which  they  would  not 
do  themselves,  they  incite  their  half-brother 
Guttorm  to  do  for  them.     Thus  was  Sigurdr 
slain  as  he  lay  sleeping;  but  his  death  revivM 
all  the  love  of  Brenhyldr,  and  lying  down  by 
the  side  of  Sigurdr,  with  his  good  sword  Gram 
between   them,   she  dies  heart-broken  on  his 
funeral  pile.     Then  Gudrun,  wandering  away, 
becomes  the  wife  of  Atli  (the  brother  of  Bren- 
hyldr),   who    claims    the  treasures    won   by 
Sigurdr    from    the    dragon,   but    which    the 
Nifiungs    had  taken  when  Sigurdr  was  slain. 
Unable  to  gain  them  by  force,  Atli  invitrs 
Gunnar  and  his  brethren  to  a  feast,  and  then 
ensnares  them.    Gunnar  is  thrown  into  a  pit  of 
serpents,  one  of  which  flies  at  his  heart  and 
stings  him  to  death.     Gudrun  then,  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  her  brothers,  first  slays  her 
children  by  Atli,  and  then  kills  her  husban'i 
Atli  himself.  Weary  of  her  life,  she  casts  herself 
into  the  sea ;  but  the  sea  will  not  let  her  die, 
and  bears  her  to  the  land  of  king  Jonakr,  by 
whom  she  becomes  the  mother  of  three  sons. 
who  are  all  dark  haired  like  the  Niflungs,  and 
a  daughter,  Swanhild,  whom  Hermanrie  seeks 
for  his  wife,  sending  his  son  Randrer  to  woo 
her.    Randver,  instead  of  doing  his  father's 
bidding,   seeks  her  for  himself,"  and  for  this 
misdeed  is  put  to  death.     Afterwards,  seein? 
Swanhild  washing  her  golden  hair,  Hermanrie 
rides  his  horse  over  her,  as  the  cause  of  all  his 
troubles,  and  tramples  her  to  death.     Gudrun 
then  bids  her  sons  avenge  their  sister,  and  they 
slay  Hermanrie  in  his  sleep,  as  Sigurdr  h;td 
been  slain  by  Guttorm.    For  this  crime  they 
are  put  to  death  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  weary  hfe 
of  Gudrun  comes  to  an  end. 

This  Teutonic  myth  has  a  double  value,  (1)  as 
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throwing  light  on  the  mjtholpgjr  of  other  races, 
and  (2/ as  enabling  us  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  qaasi-historical  dumcter  which  some  Qiy  ths 
hare  assumed. 

(1)  It  will  probably  be  disputed  by  none, 
that  if  in  two  tales  full  of  starthns  OTents  two 
or  three  incidents  should  be  found  common  to 
both,  a  certain  connection  maj  be  inferred  be- 
tween the  stories ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  either 
that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  writer,  or  if  of 
two  writers,  that  one  borrowed  firomthe  other, 
or  that  both  obtained  their  materials  from  one 
common  source.  If  the  number  of  these  com- 
mon incidents  be  multiplied,  the  presumption  of 
a  eonnection  between  the  stories  is  indefinitely 
strengthened ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  impro- 
labilitj  that  one  writer  borrowed  from  the  other, 
the  conclusion  that  they  worked  on  a  common 
stock  of  materials  gathers  force.  But»  if  it  be 
found  that  these  common  incidents  have  the 
flame  sequence,  that  the  motives  assigned  to  the 
ac'tors  in  these  tales,  as  well  as  their  character- 
istic features,  are  in  each  case  the  same,  it  seems 
impoesible  to  doubt  that  the  tales  haye  a  com- 
mon substratum;  and  as  the  idea  that  the 
authors  of  the  Yolsung  tale  borrowed  their 
materials  from  the  Hitul  or  the  Odyssey,  or  that 
the  Greek  epic  poets  borrowed  from  those  of 
Persia  and  India,  is  too  wild  to  be  entertained 
bj  any  who  haye  studied  the  conditions  under 
which  traditions  are  diffused,  it  follows  that 
Ifgends  exhibiting  the  same  features  in  common 
point  to  one  and  the  same  source,  from  whioh 
the  tales  haye  been  carried  in  different  directions, 
to  receive  in  their  distant  homes  a  new  local 
oolouiine,  with  modifications  which  must  be 
the  resiSt  of  new  geographical  features  and 
new  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Some  points  of  resemblance  between  the  myth 
of  Sigurdr  with  the  myths  of  non-Teutonic 
peoples  have  been  already  pointed  out  But 
the  correspondence  may  be  traced  in  almost 
e?eiy  detaiL  If  Odin  leaves  a  sword  which  is 
to  become  the  property  of  him  who  is  able  to 
draw  it  from  the  oak  trunk,  so  iEgeus  hides  his 
weapons  beneath  a  stone,  which  must  be  lifted 
by  Thbsbus  before  he  can  become  possessed  of 
his  fathe/s  arms.  The  portrait  of  Sigurdr  is 
Also  the  portrait  of  Fhosbus  Apollo,  of  Achilleus 
and  Odtsssds,  of  Phasthon,  Patrodus,  and 
TauMACHus.  From  B^iordis,  his  mother, 
Sigurdr  obtains  the  sword  Gram,  reforged  by 
R%in  the  blacksmith,  brother  of  the  Danish 
king;  from  Thetis,  Achilleus  receives  the  ar- 
mour idiich  the  smith  Hephjbstus  had  made, 
in  pkce  of  that  which  Hector  had  stripped  from 
the  body  of  Patrodus.  The  vengeance  taken 
by  Sgnidr  on  the  sons  of  king  Hunding  is  the 
revenge  taken  by  Achilleus  on  the  Trojans  for 
^  drath  of  his  friend.  His  slaughter  of  Pafnir 
is  the  slaughter  of  Python  hj  Phoebus,  of  the 
Minotaur  by  Tbbskts,  of  the  libyan  dragon  by 
Pkb»>i?b,  of  the  Sphinx  bv  CEdipus,  of  the  snakes 
which  HaRACT.iM  strangles  at  the  outset  of  his 
career.  The  powergranted  to  Sigurdr  of  imder- 
•tanding  the  voices  of  birds  is  granted  also  to 
lanuM^  and  Helampus  is  taught  the  same 
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wisdom  by  serpents.  If  Brenhyldr  sinks  into 
a  death-like  sleep,  after  being  wounded  with  a 
thorn  by  Odin,  so  is  Isfendiyar,  in  the  Persian 
epic,  slain  with  a  thorn  by  Rustem.  Brenhyldr 
the  maiden  is  Pkbskphonb,  the  Eord  or  Girl ; 
like  Persephon6,  she  is  taken  away  from  the 
world  of  the  bright  gods,  and  guarded  in  a 
dismal  land,  from  wUch  one  hero  alone  con 
deliver  her,  as  Andromeda  can  be  rescued  from 
the  draeon  only  by  the  invincible  Perseus. 
Brenhyldr,  again,  is  the  first  love  of  Sigurdr ; 
to  her  he  plights  his  faith  in  tLe  spring  time  of 
his  life,  and  scarcely  have  they  met  before  they 
must  part  So  was  it  with  Iol6  and  Heracles, 
with  (£n6n6  and  Paris,  with  Odysseus  and 
Penelopd,  with  Bris^is  and  Achilleus.  In  these 
legends  the  relation  of  Gudrun  to  Brenhyldr 
is  that  of  Deianeira  to  Herades,  of  Helen  to 
Paris  once  called  Alexandres  ;  and  in  each  case 
the  desertion  is  followed  by  vengeance.  The 
*  wrongs  and  woes '  of  Helen  roused  the  ^iTath 
of  the  Achsean  chieftains ;  and  the  death  of  Paris 
answers  to  that  of  Sigurdr.  In  each  case  the  de- 
serted maiden  reappears,  forgiving  and  tender 
at  the  close.  CEn6ne  cannot  heal  Paris,  but  like 
Brenhyldr  she  lies  down  on  the  fiery  couch  by 
his  side;  and  Iol6  stands  by  the  funeral  pile  of 
Herades  on  the  rugged  heights  of  (Eta. 

The  remainder  of  the  tale  only  repeats  the 
story  of  Sigurdr  in  a  modified  form ;  and  the 
same  substantial  repetition  is  seen  in  the  tale 
of  Bagnar  Lodbrog,  Ashiuga,  and  Thora.  In 
the  traditional  history,  this  Lodbrog,  or  Lothe- 
brok,  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  bv  Biom, 
the  huntsman  of  Edmund,  king  of  tne  East 
Angles.  With  the  historical  character  of  this 
statement  we  are  not  here  concerned ;  but  it  is 
significant  that  Ragnar  wins  his  first  wife  Thora 
by  delivering  her  from  a  dragon  as  Sigurdr 
rescued  Brenhyldr.  Bagnar  Lc^brog  is,  again, 
a  son  of  Siguror.  After  Thora's  death,  he  woos 
Kraka,  whom  he  is  on  the  point  of  deserting 
for  the  daughter  of  Osten,  when  Kraka  reveals 
herself  as  the  child  of  Sigurdr  and  Brenhyldr 
(Thorpe's  Northern  Mythology,  i.  108,  113); 
and  thus  the  tale  of  Sieurdr  and  Brenhyldr  is 
reproduced  in  that  of  Kandver  and  Swanhild, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Bagnar  and  Aslauga. 

If  a  comparison  of  Teutonic  with  Greek  and 
Aryan  mythology  suppUes  the  key  which  un- 
locks the  secret  of  this  astonishing  paralldism, 
the  discovery  may  be  welcomed  as  setting  at 
rest  many  very  perplexing  questions  and  some 
disagreeable  doubts.  But  the  parallelism 
would  nevertheless  remain  a  fact,  even  if  we 
were  altogether  unable  to  explain  it.  For  the 
light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  comparative 
mythologists,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  arti- 
cles Mttkoloot;  Lanouagb  ;  PoLTOimcT;  Sy- 
KOMTifY.  It  may  suffice  here  to  remark  that 
Sigurdr,  in  his  brilliant  life  and  early  death,  in 
his  desertion  of  his  firstborn,  in  his  physical 
features,  in  his  matchless  bravery  and  his 
invincible  weapons,  in  the  stmgsle  which  follows 
his  marriage  with  Gudrun,  and  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  Brenhyldr  when  his  offence  has  been 
atoned  by  his  death,  reproduces  with  singular 
GO 
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exactness  the  chief  features  ia  the  myths 
of  Apollo,  Heracles,  Meleagros,  Bellerophon, 
Achi liens,  Odjsseas,  Paris,  Perseus,  Theseus,  i 
Rustem,  Kephalos,  and  other  heroes.  And, 
finally,  it  may  he  noted  that  the  myth  of  the 
marriage  of  Gudrun  with  Atli  exhibits  in  her 
jealousy  and  the  slaughter  of  her  children  the 
closest  parallelism  to  the  myth  of  Medsia.  and 
Jason.  I 

2.  But  the  myth  of  Sigurdr,  in  its  kter  de*  ^ 
Tclopements,  is  (if  possible)  eyen  more  im- 
portant, as  showing  the  slender  yalue  which 
can  be  assigned  to  a  legend,  on  the  ground 
that  it  mentions  names  which  we  may  know 
to  be  historical.  Charlemaene  is  as  much  an  ^ 
historical  personage  as  William  III.  or  Sir, 
Isaac  Newton ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the 
myths  which  haye  gathered  round  his  name 
preserye,  amid  many  peryersions,  a  certain 
groundwork  of  real  history.  But  without  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  known  to  be  contem- 
porary, we  could  not  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  and  that  which  is  not  historical. 
Speaking  of  a  battle  fought  against  the  Basques, 
Kginhara  mentions  among  the  slain,  '  Hruod- 
landus  Britannid  limitis  prsfectus.'  This  is, 
probably,  tJie  Roland  of  chiyalrous  mythology, 
who  fell  at  Roncesyalles.  Knowing,  thus, 
from  other  sources,  that  Charlemagne  had  an 
officer  named  Hruodland  or  Roland,  we  are, 
perhaps,  able  to  say  that  the  tales  relating  to 
Roland  haye  gathered  round  a  person  of  whom 
we  know  the  name,  but  nothing  more.  But  as 
soon  as  we  leaye  the  sure  ground  of  historical 
testimony,  the  test  is  found  to  be  delusiye. 
The  story  of  the  Nibelungen  Lay  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Volsung  tale ;  but  the 
names,  still  preserying  a  resemblance  to  those 
in  the  earlier  saga,  are  in  the  later  poem  the 
names  of  persons  whom  we  know  to  be  his- 
torical. Thus,  Ounnar  becomes  Ounther,  a 
Burgundian  king  of  the  fifth  century,  who  was 
conquered  by  the  Huns  of  Attila.  Hence, 
Atli,  the  brother  of  Brenhyldr,  and  the  second 
husband  of  Oudrun,  is  changed  into  Attila; 
while  Sigurdr  has  been  identified  with  Sieg- 
bert,  king  of  Austrasia,  'who  was  actually 
married  to  the  famous  Brunehault,  who  actually 
defeated  the  Huns,  and  was  actually  murdered 
by  Fredegond,  the  mistress  of  his  brother 
Chilperic'  *  This  coincidence  between  myth  and 
history,'  remarks  Professor  Max  Muller,  *  is  so 
great,  that  it  has  induced  some  euhemeristic 
critics  to  deriye  the  whole  legend  of  the  Kibe- 
lung  from  Austrasian  history,  and  to  make 
the  murder  of  Sieebert  by  Brunehault  the  basis 
of  the  murder  of  Sifrit  or  Sigurdr  by  Bren- 
hyldr. Fortunately,  it  is  easier  to  answer 
these  German  than  the  old  Greek  euhemerists, 
for  we  find,  in  contemporary  history,  that  Jor- 
nandes,  who  wrote  his  history  at  least  twenty 
years  before  the  death  of  the  Austrasian  Sieg- 
bert,  knew  already  the  daughter  of  the  mythic 
Sigurdr,  Swanhild,  who  was  bom,  according 
to  the  Edda,  after  the  murder  of  her  father, 
and  afterwards  killed  by  Jormunrekr  [Her- 
manric],  whom  the  po^m  hns  again  histoncised 


in  Hermanicns,  a  Gothic  king  of  the  fourth 
century.'    (Comparative  Myt£lo^,  68.) 

Now,  here  we  haye  to  note  that  we  know  the 
names  of  Gundioar,  Siegbert,  Dietrich  of  Bern, 
( =  Theodoric  who  liyed  at  Verona),  Brunehault, 
Hermanicns,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  lav, 
to  be  the  names  of  historical  persons,  only 
because  we  find  them  in  authentic  contemponry 
narratiyes ;  but  from  the  NibAungen  lied  ve 
do  not  learn  eyen  their  names.  If  we  hail 
not  obtained  the  knowledge  from  other  sources, 
we  could  not  haye  known  from  the  poem  (hat 
Siegbert  eyer  liyed,  and  could  no  more  hare 
been  justified  in  sajine  that  he  was  munlered, 
than  we  are  now  justified  in  saying  that  the 
coast  of  Kent  witnessed  the  landing  of  Brute, 
the  Trojan,  on  the  shores  of  England.  Henw, 
so  far  as  the  lay  is  concerned,  Attila,  Brone- 
hault,  and  all  the  rest  are  mere  names ;  whila 
of  the  men  themselves  we  know  absolntelj 
nothing. 

If  we  apply  this  canon  to  the  epics  of  the 
Homeric  age,  we  find  ourselyes  confronted  vitb 
names  of  places,  some  of  which  tell  their  own 
tale  as  belonging  to  the  regions  of  cloud  and 
mist,    while    others    are    indubitably   nam<4 
of   places   known    to  us    in    histoiy.     But 
beyond  this    thej  make  certain    statements 
about  places,  which  manifestly  hold  good  at 
the  present  day.     Tiiyns  and  Mykteae  still 
exist,  and  their  huge  walls  attetst  the  past 
greatness  of  their  mien.     When,  therefore, 
the  poems  speak  of  these  places  as  powerful 
cities,   they  state  what  is   historically  true; 
but  we  Icara  the  &ct  not  from  the  poemi>, 
but  from  the  actual  remains  of  these  town?, 
whose  greatness  precedes  the  dawn  of  con- 
temporary history.    Hence,  when  the  poet  tells 
us  that  the  name  of  the  prince  who  ruled  at 
Myk^SB  was  Agamemnon,  he  may  be  stating 
what  is  not  less  historically  true   than  his 
statement  that  Tiryns  had  great  walls ;  but  so 
far  as  the  Biad  is  concerned,  Agamemnon  re- 
mains to  us  a  mere  name,  while  of  the  eyents 
of  his  life,  or  of  the  fortunes  of  his  companions, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.     They  may  hare 
fought  at  Troy ;  but  as  we  cannot  deny  the 
possibility  of  this  &ct,  so  neither  can  we  affirm 
Its  reality.    That  some  powerful  chiefs  must 
haye  ruled  in  Mykftnse,  we  know;  that  the 
name  of  one  of  these  chiefs  was  Agamemnon, 
we  can  neither  maintain  nor  deny;  that  be 
may  haye  done  some  of  the  things  attributed 
to  him  is  at  once  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  in 
the  absence  of  contemporary  historical  testi- 
mony.   But  it  is  quite  certain  that  much  of 
what  is  told  of  him  and  his  allies  could  neyer 
haye  taken  place ;  and  a  comparison  of  Greek 
and  Hindu  myths  seems  to  forM  on  us  the 
conclusion  that  many,   if  not  moat,  of  the 
names  of  the  Achsean  chieftains  are  derived 
from  a  source  common  to  the  Homeric  poems 
and  the  Vedic  hymns.    The  coincidence  of 
.Argynnis  and  Aijun!,  of  Bris^is  and  Vrisaja, 
of  Paris  and  Pani,  of  Helen  and  SaramA,'  of 
Ixion  and  Akshiyan,  of  Achilleus  and  Ahalys, 
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of  Duphue  and  DahanA,  of  Fhoronens  and  j  deposition  of  the  silica ;  when,  however,  the 
BhunnjUyWithmanjrothers,  cannot  possibly  be  I  solution  is  evaporated  to  diyness,  the  silica 
tho  result  of  accident,  or  of  conscious  borrow- ,  remains  as  insoluble  as  before.  This  solu- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  Homeric  poets  from ,  bility  of  hjdrated  or  gelatinous  silica,  which, 
poets  who  dwelt  between  the  Ganges  and  the  when  diy,  is  perfectly  insoluble,  may  serve  to 
Indus.  ^  explain  the  oocurenoe  of  silica  in  water,  and  its 

The  conclusion  is,  that  we  are  not  justified  ^  deposition  in  chalcedonie  incrustationfi.  But 
in  denying  that  men  and  women,  bearing  the  silica  presents  another  remarkable  character; 
n^mfs  wMch  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  other  ^  i.e.  that  if  we  reverse  the  above  proportions, 
poems,  may  have  lived  in  the  places  to  which ,  and  fuse  together  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
they  are  ass^ed,  and  may  have  done  some  of  ^  carbonate  of  potash  and  three  of  powdered 
th«  acts  ascribed  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  ,  rock-crystal  or  caldned  flint,  we  then  obtain  a 
that  ve  have  no  warrant  (in  the  absence  of !  transparent  and  fusible  compound,  nearly  in- 
historical  testimony)  for  maintaining  that  they  soluble  in  water,  namely  fflasa. 
did  80  act^  or  that  they  ever  lived  at  all.  Plate  glass  and  window  glass,  or,  as  it  is 

commonly  called,  crown  glass,  are  silicates  of 
soda  and  Ume ;  and  flint  glass,  of  which  our 
common  glass  utensils  are  made,  is  a  silicate 
of  potash  and  lead.    [Glass.] 

Silica,  in  its  ordinary  or  anhydrous  state,  is 
insoluble  in  all  acids  except  the  hydrofluoric, 
which  immediately  acts  upon  it,  and  forms  a 


One  of  the  names  proposed 
for  the  Caryophyllaosa, 

Bllentlarj  (Lat  silentiarius,  from  silen- 
tium,  tilence).  Among  the  Bomans,  the  title 
of  office  of  a  class  of  skves  attached  to  wealthy 
houses.  In  the  court  of  the  emperors,  there 
vas  a  body  of  officers  attached  to  the  house- 
hold styled  si/entiaries.  Thence  the  title  came 
to  functionaries  of  higher  authority,  and  was 
borne  hy  cabinet  secretaries  in  the  so-called 
Ix)wer  Empire,  and  in  the  courts  of  Charlemagne 
and  other  western  potentates  who  derived  their 
<*ode  of  ceremonial  from  Byzantium.  Mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council  seem  to  have  been 
Kxnetimes  called  by  this  name  under  the  Plan- 
tugenets  m  England. 

flilemis  (Gr.  St^ros ).  In  Greek  Mythology, 
(he  foster-father  and  attendant  of  Bacchus, 
and  likewise  leader  of  the  satyrs.  He  was  re- 
presented as  a  robust  old  man  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  ridin|f  on  an  ass,  with  a  can 
in  his  hand.  He  was  invested  with  prophetic 
powers,  and  henoe  became  the  symbol  of  wis- 
dom hidden  beneath  a  rough  exterior. 

sues  (Lat.)  or  SUiMU  This  important 
nibstanoe  constitutes  the  characteristic  in- 
gredient of  a  great  variety  of  sillcious  mine- 
rals;  amone  v^ich  rock-crystal,  quartz,  chal- 
<^ony,  and  flint  may  be  considered  as  silica 
nearly  pure.  It  also  predominates  in  many 
of  the  rocky  masses  which  constitute  the  crust 
of  our  globe^  such  as  granite,  the  varieties  of 
sandstone,  and  quartz  rock.  Although  silica 
has  none  of  the  ordinaiy  or  more  obvious  acid 
properties,  yet,  as  it  combines  in  definite  pro- 
portion with  many  salifiable  bases,  and  expels 
carhooie  add  when  fused  with  the  carbonated 
alkalies,  it  is  termed  silieie  acid,  and  its  various 
compounds  have  been  denominated  sUioates, 
When  pure  and  colourless  rock-crystal  is 
l^^ated  red  hot,  and  quenched  in  water,  it  be- 
^>mes  opaque  and'friable;  and  if  in  this  state 
it  be  reauml  to  powder,  it  presents  one  form 
^^  pore  silica,  ff  in  this  state  (in  which  it  is 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water)  it  be  fused  with 
fhree  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  it  forms  a 
gLisa  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  from  this 


gaseous  eompoundf,  the  terfluoride  of  silicon. 
Silica  was  long  considered  as  an  elementary 
form  of  matter;  but  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that 
when  the  vapour  of  potassium  was  brought  into 
contact  with  pure  silica  heated  to  whiteness, 
silicate  of  potassa  was  formed,  and  a  dark- 
coloured  matter  separated,  which  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  base  of  silica,  and  to  which  the 
terms  siliciwn  and  silicon  have  been  applied. 
[Silicon.] 

Bimoiftetle  (Fr.).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a  name 
given  to  the  representation  of  an  object  filled 
in  of  a  black  colour,  and  in  which  the  inner 
parts  are  sometimes  indicated  by  lines  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  shadows  or  extreme  depths 
by  the  aid  of  a  heightening  of  gum  or  other 
shining  medium.  This  sort  of  drawing  derives 
its  name  firom  its  inventor,  Etienne  de  Sil- 
houette, the  French  minister  of  finance  in  1759. 
Bepresentations  of  this  sort  mav  be  well 
enough  taken  from  the  shadow  of  a  person 
thrown  on  a  piece  of  paper  placed  against  a 
fiat  surflice  or  wall.  Tne  likeness  may  be  still 
better  taken,  if  on  a  reduced  scale,  by  means  of 
the  instrument  called  a  Paittaoraph. 

The  inrention  of  what  is  called  a  silhouette 
is,  however,  ascribed  to  a  remote  period,  being 
said  to  have  been  the  method  by  which  the 
daughter  of  Dibutades,  a  Greek  potter  at 
Connth,  drew  the  outline  of  the  shadow  of  her 
lover^s  profile  cast  by  her  lamp  on  a  wall ;  and 
has  been  placed  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Olympic  games,  shortly  before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Baochiads  from  Corinth,  about 
776  B.C.  The  father,  it  is  said,  cutout  the 
plaster  within  the  outline,  took  an  impression 
from  the  space  in  clay  and  baked  the  squeeze 
with  the  rest  of  his  pottery.  The  legend  states 
that  this  original  specimen  of  the  plastic  art  was 
still  preserved  at  CSorinth  when  the  city  was 


solation  (formerly  called  liquor  of  flints)  the  |  sacked  by  Mummius  146  B.C.  The  Etruscan 
^'ODoeotrated  acids  throw  down  Uie  silica  in .  vases  furnish  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  aelattTious  hydrate;  but  if  the.,  boundless  variety,  some  of  the  most  beautifully 
eolation  be  diluted,  and  Uie  acid  gradually  drawn  and  elegant  silhouettes  that  hare  ever 
added,  the  alkali  may  be  neutralised  without  been  executed.  [pAi^rrtNo.] 
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BUieates  (Lat.  silex,  a  flint),  CompovndB 
of  silica  (silicic  acid)  with  certain  bases;  thus 
we  have  silicates  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
iron,  &c.,  amongst  minerals;  and  silicate  of 
lead  is  an  important  ingredient  in  flint  glass. 

8mciflo8».  Snbstances  petrified  or  mine- 
ralised by  silica. 

BUioloiis  8liit«r.  A  name  given  to  the 
light  cellular  Qnartx  or  opaline  silica,  which  is 
deposited  by  the  waters  of  hot  springs,  such 
as  those  of  the  GeTsers  in  Iceland. 

BUIelte  (Lat.  silez,  flint).  The  name  ffiren 
by  Thomson  to  a  yeUowiah-white  Labraoorite 
trom  Antrim  in  Ireland. 

Blllooiip  BUioiiuii.  The  pecnliar  non- 
metallic  element  whi<^  in  combination^  with 
oxygen  constitutes  silica.  Assuming  silica  to 
be  a  compound  of  2  atoms  of  silicon  and  4  of 
oxygen  (Si,04),  silicon  will  be  represented  by 
the  equivalent  14,  and  silica,  consisting  of  28 
silicon  and  32  oxygen,  by  60.  Silicon  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium 
on  chloride  of  silicon  or  on  silico-fluoride  of 
potassium,  at  high  temperatures,  and  exists 
in  two  conditions,  amorpnous  and  crystalline. 
Amorphous  silicon  is  a  brown  powder,  insoluble 
in  and  heavier  than  water,  not  acted  on  by 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  but  soluble  in  hydro- 
.  fluoric  acid  and  in  caustic  potash ;  when  heated 
in  oxygen  it  bums  into  silica.  The  preparation 
and  properties  of  siUoon  have  been  described  by 
Caron  and  Be^lle.  (Ann.  de  Chim,  et  Phys, 
Ixvii.  3me  s^.)  like  carbon,  silicon  occurs  in 
the  amorphous,  graphitoida],  and  crystalline 
forms.  It  also  forms  compounds  with  hydrogen, 
bromine,  fluorine^  and  sulphur. 

Billouto  (Lat.  dim.  of  siliqua,  a  pod).  In 
Botany,  a  fruit  exactly  similar  to  that  called 
a  siliqua,  except  that  it  is  shorter,  and  contains 
fewer  seeds.  It  is  never  more  than  four  times 
as  long  as  broad,  and  usually  much  shorter. 

BUlqna  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  a  one  or  two- 
celled,  many-seeded,  linear  fruit,  dehiscent  by 
two  valves  separating  from  a  replum.  The  seeds 
are  attached  to  two  placentee  adhering  to  the 
replum,  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  stigma. 

Bilk  (A.-Sax.  seolc).  A  fine  glossy  thread 
or  filament  spun  by  various  species  of  cater- 
pillars or  larvse  of  the  Phalcana  senus.  Of 
these,  the  Phalana  atlas  produces  the  greatest 
quantity ;  but  the  PholcBna  6o2»^dr  is  that  which 
is  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
Europe.  The  silkworm  in  its  caterpillar  state, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  its 
existence,  after  acquiring  its  full  nowth  (about 
three  inches  in  length),  proceeds  to  enclose 
itself  in  an  oval-shaped  ball,  or  cocoon,  which 
is  formed  by  an  exceedingly  slender  and  long 
filament  of  fine  yellow  silk,  emitted  from  the 
sromachof  the  insect  preparatory  to  its  assuming 
the  shape  of  the  chrysalis  or  moth.  In  this  latter 
stage,  after  emancipating  itself  from  its  silken 
prison,  it  seeks  its  mat^  which  has  undergone  a 
similar  transformation  ;  and  in  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  the  female  having  deposited 
her  eggs  (from  300  to  (»00  in  number),  both 
iiisects  terminate  their  existence, 
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Many  insects,  however,  besides  the  geou 
Pkalana,  supply  silk.  Of  these,  one  of  tb« 
most  important  is  the  Ailanthus  silkworm,  the 
introduction  of  which  into  England  has  b«8D 
strongly  recommended.  Some  kinds  of  spiders 
also  produce  silk,  but  not  in  such  quantities  or 
in  such  a  shape  as  to  have  any  economical 
significance. 

jRaw  $dk  is  produced  by  the  operation  of 
winding  ofi^  at  the  same  time,  several  of  th« 
balls  or  cocoons  (which  are  immersed  m  but 
water,  to  soften  the  natural  gum  on  the  fila- 
ment) on  a  common  reel,  thereby  forming  one 
smooth  even  thread.  When  the  skein  is  dry, 
it  is  taken  from  the  reel  and  made  up  into 
hanks ;  but  before  it  is  fit  for  weaving,  and  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  undergo  the  process  of 
dyeing,  without  furring  up  or  separating  iIm 
fibres,  it  is  converted  into  one  of  three  funus— 
viz.  singles,  tram,  or  argansine. 

Singles  (a  collective  noun)  is  formed  of  one 
of  the  reeled  threads,  being  twisted,  in  order 
to  give  it  strength  and  firmness. 

Tram  is  formed  of  two  or  more  thr»ds 
twisted  together.  In  this  stato  it  is  commoolj 
used  in  weaving,  as  the  shooi  or  weft. 

Thrown  silk  is  formed  of  two,  three,  or  roor« 
singles,  according  to  the  substance  required, 
being  twisted  together  in  a  contrarv  direction  to 
that  in  which  the  singles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  twisted.  This  process  is  termed 
oraansining ;  and  the  silk  so  twisted,  OfyaiwM. 
The  art  of  throwing  was  originally  confined  to 
Italy,  where  it  was  kept  a  secret  for  a  bog 
period.  Stowe  says  it  was  known  in  this  coon- 
try  since  the  6th  of  Queen  Elisabeth, '  when  it 
was  gained  from  the  strangers;'  and  in  that 
year  (1562),  the  silk  throwsters  of  the  metro- 
polis were  united  into  a  fellowship.  TbeT 
were  incorporated  in  the  year  1629;  but  the 
art  continued  to  be  very  imperfect  in  England 
until  1719.    [Post.] 

1.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Manufacture,— 
The  art  of  rearing  silkworms,  of  unravellii^ 
the  threads  spun  bv  them,  and  manufacturing 
the  latter  into  articles  of  dress  and  ornament, 
seems  to  have  been  first  practised  by  the 
Chinese.  Viigil  is  the  earliest  of  the  Boman 
writers  who  has  been  supposed  tx)  alludr  to  the 
production  of  silk  in  Chma,  and  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  him  show  how  little  was  then  known 
at  Kome  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  article:— 


Yelleraqae  nt  foliis  depectsnt  teanla  i. 

Gwrg.  book  IL  ttn.  131. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Virgil,  in  this 
line,  refers  to  cotton  rather  than  silk.  Pliny, 
however,  has  distinctly  described  the  for- 
mation of  silk  bv  the  hofnbgx.  (Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  xi.  c.  17.)  It  is  uncertain  when  it  first 
began  to  be  introduced  at  Bome :  but  it  was 
most  probably  in  the  age  of  Pompey  and 
Julius  CiBSar,  the  latter  of  whom  displayed  a 
profusion  of  silks  in  some  of  the  magnificent 
theatrical  spectacles  with  which  he  sought  at 
once  to  conciliate  and  amuse  the  people.  Owing 
principally,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  distanee  of 
China  from  Rome,  and  to  the  difiicnltiea  in  the 
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vay  of  the  intereoitne  ▼ith  that  ootmtiy  which 
was  carried  on  by  land  in  caiavanfl  vhose  route 
hj  tliroiigh  the  Persian  empire,  and  partly, 
perhtpe,  to  the  high  price  of  silk  in  China,  its 
cost,  when  it  arriircd  at  Rome,  was  very  great ;  * 
80  much  so,  that  a  given  weight  of  silk  was 
sometimes  sold  for  an  equal  weight  of  gold ! 
At  fint  it  was  used  only  by  a  few  ladies  emi- 
nent for  their  rank  and  opnlence.  In  the  be- 
gioning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was 
passed— 4i«  vestis  serica  viros  fadar^t—XhtA,  no 
mao  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a 
nlken  garment.  (Tacit.  Aimal,  lib.  ii.  c  33.) 
Bnt  the  profligate  HeUogabalus  despised  this 
Isir,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors 
who  wore  a  dress  composed  wholly  of  silk  (holo- 
terievm^  The  example  once  set^  the  custom 
of  wearing  silk  soon  became  general  among 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome,  and  throughout 
the  proyinceSb  According  as  the  demand  for 
the  article  increased,  efforts  were  made  to  im- 
port laiger  quantities ;  and  the  price  seems  to 
hare  progressiyely  dedined  from  the  reign  of 
Aarehan.  That  this  must  have  been  the  case, 
18  obricus  from  the  statement  of  Ammianus 
KanseUbus,  that  silk  was,  in  his  time  (anno 
370),  Tery  generally  worn,  eren  by  the  lowest 
dasMs.    (Lib.  xriii.  c.  6.) 

China  continued  to  draw  considerable  sums 
from  the  Roman  empire  in  return  for  silk,  now 
become  indispensable  to  the  Western  world, 
till  the  sixth  century.  About  the  year  550,  two 
Persian  monks,  who  had  long  resided  in  China, 
and  made  themselyes  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  rearing  the  silkworm,  encouraged  by 
the  gifts  and  promises  of  Justinian,  succeeded 
in  canying  the  eggs  of  the  insect  to  Constanti- 
nople. Under  thedr  direction  they  were  hatched 
and  fed ;  they  lired  and  laboured  in  a  foreign 
climate ;  a  simcient  number  of  butterflies  were 
saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  mulberry-trees 
vere  planted  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  rising 
generations.  A  new  and  important  branch  of 
indnstzy  was  thus  established  in  Europe.  Ex- 
perience and  reflection  gradually  corrected  the 
enors  of  a  new  attempt ;  and  the  Sogdoite  am- 
hassadors  acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the 
Datiyes  of  China  in  the  education  of  the  in- 
seots,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk.  (Gibbon, 
IkdiM  and  Fall,  toI.  vii.  p.  99.) 

Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponnesus,  was 
early  distinguished  by  the  rearing  of  silkworms, 
and  by  the  skill  and  success  with  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos  carried 
on  the  manufiicture.  Until  the  twelfUi  century, 
Greece  continued  to  be  the  only  European 
country  in  which  these  arts  were  practised ;  but 
the  forces  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  having,  in 
1147,  sacked  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes, 
carried  off  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Palermo^  who  introduced  the  culture  of  the 
vorm  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  into  Sicily. 
From  this  island  the  art  spread  into  Italy ;  and 
Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  &c.,  were  soon 
after  distsngnished  for  their  success  in  raising 
silkwonns^  and  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
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their  manufactures  of  silk.  (Gibbon,  toI.  x. 
p.  110;  Biographie  UniverMUe^wL  'Roger II.') 
The  manufacture  of  silk  appears  to  hare  been 
introduced  into  Spain  at  a  Tery  early  period  by 
the  Moors,  particularly  in  Murcia,  Cordova, 
and  Granada.  The  last  town,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed a  flourishing  silk  trade  when  it  was  taken 
hj  Ferdinand  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
]nench  having  been  supplied  with  workmen 
from  Milan,  commencea,  in  1621,  the  silk 
manufacture ;  but  it  was  not  till  1564  that  they 
b^an  successfully  to  produce  the  silk  itself, 
when  Traucat,  a  working  gardener  at  Nismes, 
formed  the  firet  nursery  of  white  mulberry- 
trees,  and  with  such  success  that  in  a  few 
years  he  was  enabled  to  propagate  them  over 
many  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
Prior  to  this  time,  some  French  noblemen, 
on  their  return  from  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
had  introduced  a  few  silkworms  with  the 
mulberry  into  Bauphiny  ;  but  the  business  had 
not  prospered  in  their  hands.    The  mulberry 

flantations  were  greatly  encouraged  by  Henry 
V. ;  and  since  then  they  have  been  the  source 
of  most  beneficial  employment  to  the  French. 

James  L  was  most  solicitous  to  introduce 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  into  England,  and  in 
a  speech  from  the  threne  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended his  subjects  to  plant  mulberry-trees  ; 
but  he  totally  failed  in  the  project.  This 
country  does  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to 
this  species  of  husbandly,  on  account  of  the 
great  prevalence  of  blighting  east  winds  during 
Qie  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  worms 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  mulberry-leaves. 
The  manufacture  of  sUk  goods,  however,  made 
gri;'at  progress  durinff  that  king^s  peaceful 
reign.  In  1629  it  had  become  so  consi- 
derable in  London,  that  the  silk  throwsters 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  were  formed  into  a 
public  corporation.  So  early  as  1661  they  em- 
ployed 40,000  persons.  The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  contributed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  the  increase  of  the 
English  silk  trade,  by  the  influx  of  a  large 
colony  of  skilful  French  weavers  who  settled 
in  Spitalfields.  The  great  silk-throwing  mill 
mounted  at  Derby,  in  1719,  also  served  to 
promote  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture ;  for  soon  afterwards,  in  the  year  1730, 
the  English  silk  goods  bore  a  higher  price  in 
Italy  than  those  made  by  the  Italians,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Keysler.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, within  our  limits,  to  eive  an  account 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  suk  manufacture 
from  uiat  penod  down  to  the  present  time. 
Upon  this  subject,  the  reader  wul  find  ample 
details  in  the  OmmercUU Dictionary ;  meantime 
we  may  remark,  that  a  great  revolution  was 
effected  in  the  manufacture  in  1825.  Before 
that  epoch  the  legislative  enactments  with 
respect  to  it  were  &e  most  contradictory  and 
impolitic  that  can  well  be  imagined.^  The  im- 
portation of  foreign  silks  was  prohibited  under 
the  severest  penalties ;  but  the  advantage  which 
this  prohibition  was  believed,  though  most 
erroneously,  to  confer  on  the  manufacturer. 
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vrould,   under  any  circumstances,  have  been 
more  than  neutralised  by  the  imposition   of 
oppressiye  duties  on  the  raw  material.    This 
Yicious  system  was  productive  of  a  twofold 
miBchief ;  for,  by  teaching  the  manufacturers  to 
depend  on  custom-house  regulations  for  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition,  it  made 
them  indifferent  about  new  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions, while,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties 
on  the  raw  material,  and  the  want  of  improve- 
ment, the  price  of  silks  was  maintained  so  high 
Si  to  restrict  the  demand  for  them  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits.  In  1825,  however, 
a  new  and  more  reasonable  order  of  things 
was  introduced.    Th3  duties  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial were  greatly  lowered ;  and  at  the  same 
time  foreign   silk  goods  were  allowed  to  be 
imported  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorenf.    This  new  system  was  vehemently 
opposed  at  its  outset,  and  it  was  confidently 
predicted  that  it  would  occasion  the  ruin  of 
the  manufacture ;  but  the  result  has  shown  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
bottomed.    The  manufacturers  were  now,  for 
the  first  time,  compelled  to  call  all  the  resources 
of  science  and  ingenuity  to  their  aid ;  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  manufacture  has  been 
more  improved  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 
than  it  had  been  in  the  whole  previous  century, 
and  that  it  has  continued   progressively  to  | 
increase.    These  duties  were  again  modified 
)>y  the  Act  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  23,  by  which  foreign 
manufactured  silks  were  charged  at  15  percent.  | 
ad  valorem,  or  at  an  equivalent  sum  charged  i 
by  weifi^ht.    At  the  same  time  the  duties  on  | 
raw  and  thrown  silk  were  repealed.    In  1859,  < 
all  duties  on  silk  manufactures  were  abolished.  | 
The  total  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  for  ^ 
home  consumption  in  1865  was  nearly  8,000,000 
1I)S.    But  the  annual  importations  vary  ex- 
ceedingly.   Thus  the  quantity  was  more  than 
I2,000,000lbs.  in  1857,  more  than  10,000,000  | 
lbs.  in  1862;  but  only  5,655,401  lbs.  in  1864. ) 
The  import  of  foreign  manu&ctured  silk  has ' 
increased    from    300,000lb8.    the    maximum,  I 
before    the    duty  was    repealed,    to    nearly ! 
2,000,000lbs.  in  the  year  1865.    The  price  of 
the  raw  material  has,  however,  undergone  a 
considerable  increase,  the  ^Uc,  raw  and  manu- 
factured, imported  into  this  country  having 
been  entered  in  1865  at  more  than  17,600,000/. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  silk 
m.inufacture  does  not  probably  exceed  250,000. 
According  to  Mr.  Fortune,  the  supply  of  silk 
derivable  from  China  is  all  but  inexhaustible, 
the  increased   demand  for  Chinese    produce  • 
liaving  hardly  had  any  effect  on  the  price  of  j 
the  raw  material  in  the  silk  districts.     The 
same,  too,  may  be  said  of  Japan  ;  and  if  the  ' 
attempts  to  naturalise  various  silk-produeing ' 
insects,  and  especially  the  Ailanthus,  in  £ng- 1 
land,  succeed,  silken  fabrics  of  various  fineness 
and  brilliancy  will  become  plentiful  and  cheap. " 
Silk-ootton  Tree.   [Bombax.]  | 

SlULWorm.    The  larvae  of  many  species  of 
I^epidopterous  insects  enclose  themselves  in  a  | 
filamentary  secretion  culled  silk,  but  the  name 
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sVkworm  is  given  par  excellence  to  that  of 
the  mulberry  moth  (Bomhyx  mori^  linn.),  on 
account  of  the  quality  and  abundance  of  the 
material  of  the  case  or  cocoon  in  which  the 
final  metamorohosis  takes  place.  The  silk- 
worm is  a  mocufied  or  domesticated  Tariety  of 
a  species  aboriginal,  it  would  seem,  to  China. 

Silk  is  a  secretion  of  a  .pair  of  tubes  citlled 
serictcria,  which  terminate  in  a  prominent  pore 
or  tpinnaret  on  the  under  lip  of  the  caterpillar. 
Before  their  termination  they  receive  the  secre- 
tion of  a  smaller  gland,  which  serres  to  glue 
together  the  two  fine  filaments  from  the  seric- 
teria:  the  apparently  single  thread  being  in 
reality  double,  and  its  qu^itr  being  affect^  bj 
the  equality,  or  otherwise,  of  the  secreting  power 
of  the  two  sericteria.  When  full-grown,  the  silk- 
worm begins  to  spin,  in  some  convenient  spot 
afibrding  points  of  attachment  for  the  fiist- 
formed  thread,  which  is  drawn  from  one  part  lo 
the  other  until  the  body  of  the  larva  lecomes 
loosely  enclosed  by  the  thread.  The  work 
is  then  continued  from  one  thread  to  another, 
the  silkworm  moving  its  head,  and  spinning,  in 
a  zigzag  way,  in  all  directions  within  reach. 
and  shifting  the  body  only  to  cover  the  part 
which  was  beneath  it.  The  silkea  case  so 
formed  is  called  the  cocoon.  During  the  period 
of  spinning  the  cocoon,  which  usually  takrs 
five  days  for  its  completion,  the  silkworm  d«- 
creases  in  size  and  length;  then  casts  its 
skin,  becomes  torpid,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
the  chrysalis.  The  main  object  of  the  silk- 
worm breeder  is  to  obtain  cocoons  of  a  large 
size,  composed  of  a  long,  strong,  very  fine, 
even  and  lustrous  thread.  Different  varieties 
of  silkworm  have  thus  been  established,  soch 
as  the  Sine,  Syrie,  and  Novi  races  in  France. 

Besides  the  silk  from  the  JBombyx  won, 
stronger  and  coarser  kinds  are  obtained,  as  in 
India,  from  the  tussur  moth  {Satumia  mylUUiX 
which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  Terminelia 
cafappa  and  Zizyphua  jujufta.  The  cloth 
woven  from  this  silk  is  called  tussur  efoti,  and 
is  made  chiefly  at  Midnapore.  The  moonga  si!k 
is  from  the  Bombyx  saturnia,  whidi  feetis 
upon  the  same  trees  as  the  tussur  moth.  The 
Phalana  (Attacus)  cynthia  produces  the  «n  silk. 
woven  into  cloth  at  Assam :  the  lame  feed  on 
various  leaves,  but  prefer  those  of  the  castor- 
oQ  plant  {Ricinus  communis).  They  have  lat-ly 
received  attention  under  the  name  AUanthus 
silkworm. 

As  in  other  instances  of  domesticated  varii^- 
ties,  the  silkworm  is  subject  to  diseases,  of 
which  that  named  the  muscardine  is  the  ni'^st 
disastrous  to  the  sericiculturist.  It  has  re- 
ceived great  attention  in  Italy,  from  l»r. 
Bassi  of  Lodi,  and  in  France  from  Andoin» 
Guerin-M^neville,  Quatrefages,  and  others. 

8tll  ^Sax.  syl).  In  Architecture,  the  hori- 
zontal piece  at  the  bottom  of  a  framed  ease,  such 
as  that  of  a  door  or  window.  This  word  is 
also  used  to  denote  the  bottom  piece  of  a  quarter 
partition.  Ground  sills  are  those  timers  03 
the  ground  on  which  are  placed  the  posts  and  I 
superstructure  of  a  timbsr  building.  ' 
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8111  of  an  Smbrasiure.  In  Fortification, ' 
the  inner  edge  of  the  bottom  or  sole  of  an  em-  ' 
brasure.  | 

Simmaiilte.  An  anhydrous  silicate  of 
ahimin^  found  in  a  yein  of  gneiss  at  Chester ' 
near  Sajbrook,  in  Connecticut  It  is  of  a  dark 
grey  colour  passing  into  clove-brown,  and  either  , 
occurs  in  slender  prisma,  which  are  flattened  i 
and  striated,  or  fibrous,  columnar,  or  compact 
mjissive.    Named  after  Professor  Silliman.        | 

SlUm  (FrA  In  Fortification,  a  work  raised 
in  a  ditch  to  aefend  it  if  too  wide.  It  may  be 
of  any  form,  but  must  be  lower  than  the  works 
of  the  places  and  higher  than  the  ooyered  way. 

Silpldom  (Gr.  ffiK^tw).  A  genus  of  laige- 
growing  Composite,  of  which  the  most  i  nteresting 
species  is  the  Compass-plant,  8,  laciniatum,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  saii  to  present  their  fiices 
oniformly  north  and  south,  a  statement  which  | 
Deeds  confirmation.  The  plant  is  also  known 
as  Pilot-weed,  Polar-plant,  Eosin-weed,  and 
TnrpeDtine-weed — ^the  latter  named  from  the 
abundant  resin  exuded  by  its  stems,  which  grow 
to  a  height  of  three  to  six  feet,  as  well  as  by 
the  leares,  which  are  deeply  pinnatifid.  The 
tmberous  roots  of  S,  lave^  a  plant  with  smooth 
dock-like  leaves,  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
Colombia  River  valley.  8.  perfoliatum  gets 
the  name  of  Cupn-plant,  because  the  winded 
stalks  of  its  opposite  leaves  are  united  together 
so  as  to  form  a  cup  with  the  stem  in  its  centre. 

Silphium  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  gum- 
res^in  supposed  by  some  to  be  obtained  from 
Tka^psia  SUjphion,  and  by  others  from  PrangoB 
pabilaria. 

BOX.  The  name  given  to  the  sand,  clay,  and 
earth  which  accumulate  in  running  waters. 

SUorian.  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick 
Kurchison  to  a  series  of  rocks  forming  the  upper 
sabdirision  of  the  sedimentaiy  strata  found 
below  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  formerly 
designated  the  greywacke  series.  These  strata 
are  well  developed  in  that  part  of  England 
and  Wales  formerly  included  in  the  ancient 
British  kingdom  of  the  SUxtrea,     [Gboloot.] 

SUnrldaas  (Lat  silurus;  Gr.  aiKovpos,  a 
thtaih-JUh),  The  name  of  the  family  of  fishes  of 
which  the  genus  Silurus  is  the  type,  and  which 
includes  3ke  electric  silurus  (MaUipierurus 
e'ectricus).  They  are  chiefly  distingmshed  by 
the  want  of  true  scalea,  having  merely  a  naked 
skin,  or  large  osseous  plates.  A  strong  osseous 
spine  forms  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins,  except  in  the  genus  McHafterurus. 

BUwaaite.    [Stltanitx.] 

BUvaans.  A  rural  Italian  deity  ,*  so  called 
from  Lat.  silva,  a  wood.  He  also  presided  over 
boundaries. 

Silwas  (Span. ;  Lat  silva,  a  toood),  A  tract 
covered  with  forest  vegetation,  occupying  at 
least  a  million  of  square  miles  in  the  tropical 
part  of  South  America.  A  fifth  part  of  this 
vast  area  is  annually  subject  to  inundation,  and 
the  exuberance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
rt^ulting  from  such  conditions  renders  the 
whole  district  almost  hopelessly  unapproachable 
by  civiUs«>d  man.  This  tract  is  chiefly  on  the 
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course  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  group  of  rivers 
connected  with  it. 

BUwer  (Ger.  silber).  This  metal,  the  Luna 
or  Diana  of  the  alchemists  (  ])  ),  represented  by 
the  symbol  Ag  (argentum),  and  by  the  equi- 
valent 108,  is  found  noHve,  and  in  a  variety 
of  combinations,  the  most  common  of  which  is 
the  sulphide.  Native ^8Uver  occurs  massive; 
arborescent,  capillary,  and,  sometimes,  crys- 
tallised. It  is  seldom  pure,  but  contains  other 
metals,  which  affect  its  colour  and  ductility. 

Silver  is  not  unfrequently  obtained  in  con- 
siderable  quantities  from  argentiferous  sulphide 
of  lead,  which  is  reduced  in  the  usual  way,  the 
argentiferous  lead  being  then  fused  in  a  shallow 
dish,  placed  in  a  reverberator/  furnace,  with 
a  current  of  air  constantly  passing  over  ita  sur- 
face; in  this  way  the  lead  is  converted  into 
oxide  or  litharge,  and  the  silver  is  left  in  the 
metallic  state. 

The  sulphides  of  silver  are  reduced  by  atnal- 
^amotion.  The  ore,  when  washed  and  ground, 
IS  mixed  with  a  portion  of  common  salt,  and 
roasted.  During  this  operation  arsenic  and 
antimony  are  expelled,  the  copper  and  the  iron 
are  converted  into  oxides,  chlorides,  and  sul- 
phates, and  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
silver  are  formed.  The  pulverised  product  is 
agitated  with  mercury,  water,  and  filings  or 
fragments  of  iron ;  in  this  operation  the  chloride 
of  silver  is  decomposed,  chloride  of  iron  is 
formed  which  is  washed  away,  and  the  silver 
and  mercury  combine  into  an  amalgam,  from 
which  the  excess  of  mercury  is  first  squeezed 
out  through  leather  bags,  and  the  remainder 
driven  off  by  distillation. 

Pure  Silver  may  be  procured  by  dissolving 
standard  silver  in  nitnc  add,  diluted  with  an 
equal  measure  of  water.  Immerse  a  plate  of 
clean  copper  in  the  filtered  solution,  which  oc- 
casions a  precipitate  of  metallic  silver ;  collect 
it  upon  a  filter ;  wash  it  with  a  weak  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  then  with  water,  and  fuse  it 
into  a  button. 

Silver  is  of  a  more  pure  white  than  any  other 
metal :  it  has  considerable  brilliancy,  and  takes 
a  high  polish.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  be- 
tween 10*4  and  10*6.  It  is  so  malleable  and 
ductile,  that  it  may  be  extended  into  leaves  not 
exceeding  a  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  drawn  into  wire  infinitely  finer  than 
a  human  hair.  Silver  melts  at  a  bright  red 
heat,  estimated  at  1873^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
and  when  in  fusion  app^irs  extremely  brilliant 
It  resists  the  action  of  air  at  high  temperatures 
for  a  long  time,  and  does  not  oxidise;  the 
tarnish  of  silver  is  occasioned  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Pure  water  has  no  effect  u^n  the 
metal ;  but  if  the  water  contains  organic  mat- 
ter, it  is  sometimes  slightly  blackened.  In 
the  Voltaic  arc  it  bums  with  a  fine  green  light, 
and  throws  off  abundant  fumes.  Exposed  to 
an  intense  white-heat  in  the  air,  it  evaporates, 
but  in  dose  vessels  it  is  not  sensibly  volatile. 
If  suddenly  cooled,  it  crystallises  during  con- 
gelation, often  shooting  out  like  a  cauliflower, 
and  spirting  particles  of  the  metal  out  of  the 
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crucible.  This  arises  from  the  escape  of  oxygen, 
which  the  metal  absorbs  and  retains  whilst 
fluid,  but  suddenly  gives  off  when  it  solidifies : 
this  curious  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  with- 
out combining  with  it,  is  prerented  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  (quantity  of  copper. 

There  are  three  oxides  of  silyer — a  suboxide, 
AgaO;  a  protoxide,  AgO;  and  a  binoxide, 
AgO,.  But  the  protoxide  only  forms  permanent 
and  definite  saline  combinations.  It  is  obtained 
by  adding  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  to  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  of  a  dark  olive 
colour,  and  when  heated  to  dull  redness  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state.  It  imparts  a  yellow 
colour  to  glass,  and  is  employed  in  enamel  and 
porcelain  painting.  Berthollet*s  fulminating 
silver  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
this  oxide.  The  best  process  for  preparing  it 
is  to  pour  a  small  quantity  of  strong  aqueous 
ammonia  upon  the  oxide;  a  portion  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  black  powder  remains,  which  is 
the  detonating  compound.  It  explodes  with 
tremendous  violence  when  rubbed  or  heated; 
nitrogen  and  water  are  evolved,  and  the  silver 
is  reduced.  It  is  probably  a  nitride  of  silver, 
ssAgsN.  Fulminate  of  silver,  which  is  the 
compound  usually  known  as  Fulmikatxko 
SiLVBB,  has  been  already  noticed. 

When  silver  leaf  is  acted  upon  by  gaseous 
chlorine  in  a  humid  state,  it  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  white  chloride  of  silver;  but  this 
compound  is  usually  procured  by  adding  a 
solution  of  common  salt  to  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  It  falls  in  the  form  of  a  white  curdy 
precipitate,  which,  by  exposure  to  lights  be- 
comes violet-coloure^  brown,  and  ultimately 
black,  a  property  which  has  led  to  its  em- 
ployment in  photography.  Chloride  of  silver 
18  so  insoluble  in  water,  that  the  minutest  por- 
tion of  any  chloride  in  aqueous  solution  may 
be  detected  by  it.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
and  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  abundantly 
soluble  in  solutions  of  ammonia,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  the  alkaline  hyposulphites. 

Iodide  and  Bromide  of  silver  are  yellowish 
insoluble  compounds,  both  of  which  have  been 
found  native  in  Mexico.  They  are  principally 
important  in  reference  to  photography. 

Nitric  acid  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water, 
is  the  readiest  solvent  of  silver :  if  the  silver 
contains  copper,  the  solution  is  bluish ;  or  if 
gold,  that  metal  remains  undissolved  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder.  The  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  caustic,  and  tinges  animal  sub- 
stances at  first  of  a  yellow  -» A,  becoming,  by 
exposure  to  light,  purple  or  black.  On  evapo- 
ration, the  solution  yields  anhydrous  tabular 
crystals  of  a  bitter  metallic  taste,  which  fuse 
when  heated,  and  if  cast  into  small  cylinders, 
form  the  Itmar  cauetic  of  pharmacy. 

When  some  of  the  solutions  of  silver  are  re- 
duced by  certain  essential  oils,  or  by  grape- 
sugar,  a  brilliant  film  of  the  metal  may  be  so 
thrown  down  upon  glass  as  to  fiimish  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amalgam  of  tin  usually  employed 
for  mirrors.  This  coating  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  durability,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
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of  being  applicable  to  curved  surfaces  and  the 
interior  of  spherical  vessels. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  employed  for  writing 
upon  linen,  under  the  name  of  inddihU  or 
marking  ink :  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in  some 
of  the  liquids  sold  for  changing  the  colonr  of 
hair.  When  taken  intemaUy,  a  discobration 
of  the  skin  often  ensues,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  especially  the  parts  exposed  to 
light,  acquire  a  leaden-grey  colour. 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  valuable 
test  of  the  presence  of  chlorine,  hydrocbloric 
acid,  and  the  soluble  chlorides,  with  which  it 
forms  a  white  cloud  when  very  dilute,  bat  a 
flaky  precipitate  when  more  ooncentxated ;  the 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  insolable 
in  nitric  add. 

Silver  is  dissolved  by  boiling  sulphuric  add, 
and  the  resulting  sulpkaU  oj  silver  is  a  diffi- 
cultly soluble  white  salt.  Upon  die  laige 
scale,  small  portions  of  gold  are  separated  from 
large  quantities  of  silver,  by  heating  die  finelj 
granulated  alloy  in  sulphuric  acid :  the  gold 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  and 
the  sulphate  of  silver  may  be  decomposed  bj 
the  action  of  metallic  copper,  which  precipitates 
metallic  silver,  and  forms  sulphate  of  copper. 

Some  of  the  cyanides  of  silver  are  used  ic 
the  process  of  electro-plating. 

Of  the  alleys  of  silver,  the  most  important  is 
that  with  coj^ ;  it  constitutes  plate  and  cm. 
By  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  copper 
to  silver,  the  metal  is  rendered  harder  and 
more  sonorous,  while  its  colour  is  scarcely  im- 
paired. When  the  two  metals  are  in  equal 
weights  the  compound  is  white :  the  msxinnim 
of  hardness  is  obtained  when  the  copper  amonnta 
to  one-fifth  of  the  silver.  The  sUmdard  silver 
of  this  country  is  composed  of  92*5  silver +7'5 
copper ;  that  of  France  of  90  silver  + 10  copper ; 
ana  in  that  of  Prussia  the  alloy  amounts  to  25 
per  cent  The  specific  gravity  of  British  standard 
silver  is  10*3.  The  silver  coins  of  the  andeats, 
and  many  Oriental  silver  coins,  are  nearly  pure ; 
they  only  contain  traces  of  copper  and  of  gold. 
When  silver  alloyed  by  copper,  such  as  standard 
silver,  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  the  air,  it 
becomes  black  from  the  formation  of  a  snp^^ 
ficial  film  of  oxide  of  copper ;  this  may  be  re- 
moved by  immersion  in  hot  diluted  sulphurie 
acid,  and  a  film  of  pure  silver  then  remains, 
of  a  beautifaj.  whiteness ;  this  is  called  Uanektd^ 
deadf  or  frosted  silver.  The  blanks  for  coin 
are  treated  in  this  way  before  they  are  struck, 
whence  the  whiteness  of  new  coin,  and  the 
darker  appearance  of  the  projecting  pordons 
occasioned  by  wear,  in  consequence  of  tne  alloy 
showing  itself  beneath  the  pure  sui£aee;  ar- 
ticles of  plate  are  often  deadened,  matUi,  or 
frosted  by  boiling  in  bisulphate  of  potaah  (sal 
enixitm),  which  acts  in  the  same  way  as  dilute 
sulphuric  add.  Lead  and  silver  fbrm  a  very 
brittle  dull-oolonred  alloy,  from  which  the  lead 
is  easily  separated  by  cupellation.  When  fused 
lead  containinff  silver  is  suffered  to  cool  slowlv, 
the  lead,  whi^  first  concretes,  forms  granular 
crystals,  and  is  nearly  pure,  while  almost  the 
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▼hole  of  the  silver  is  oontained  in  the  liquid 
portion ;  in  this  way  the  separation  of  the  two 
metals  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  effected, 
espedallj  npon  the  lazge  scale.  Silver  amal- 
^mates  easily  with  mercury:  when  red-hot 
silrer  is  thrown  into  heated  mercnry  it  dissolves, 
and  when  8  parts  of  mereniy  and  I  of  silver 
are  thns  combined,  a  grannhur  crystalline  soft 
amalgam  is  obtained.  This  ama^am  is  some- 
times employed  fbr  fiaUng;  it  is  applied  to 
the  anrfiice  of  copper,  and  the  meircnrY  being 
enponted  by  heat,  the  remaining  silver  is 
burnished.  The  better  kind  of  plating,  how- 
eTer,  is  performed  by  the  application  of  a  plate 
of  silver  to  the  anrface  of  the  copper,  which  is 
aftenrards  extended  by  rolling.  A  mixture  of 
chloride  of  silrer,  chalk,  and  pearlash,  is  em- 
ployed for  silvering  brass :  the  metal  is  rendered 
verj  dean,  and  the  abore  mixtnre,  moistened 
vith  water,  rubbed  npon  its  surface.  Plating 
bj  metallic  precipitation  from  ammonio-chloride 
of  silver  is  also  frequently  resorted  to,  but 
dtctro-fiUUinginth  cyanide  of  silver  now  super- 
sedes the  other  methods. 

Atmy  of  SUtrer. — ^The  analysis  of  alloyed 
silver  is  in  continual  practice  by  refiners  and 
asasjers.  It  may  be  performed  in  the  humid 
wa^  by  dissolving  the  alloy  in  nitric  acid,  pre- 
cipitating with  hydrochloric  add  or  chloride  of 
aodinm,  and  either  reducing;  the  diloride,  or 
estimating  the  quantity  of  silTer  which  it  con- 
tains; eveiT  100  parts  of  the  carefully  dried 
chloridA  int&cating  75'33  of  silver. 

Bat  a  modification  of  this  method  is  now 
generally  resorted  to,  espedally  applicable  in 
cases  where  the  quality  of  the  alloy  is  approxi- 
mately known :  it  depends  upon  the  prenpita- 
tion  of  the  silyer  by  a  standard  solution  of 
common  salt,  each  1,000  grains  of  which  eon- 
tain  a  suffident  quantity  of  salt  to  precipitate 
10  grains  of  direr ;  so  that,  supposing  the 
silver  and  the  salt  to  be  pure,  10  grains  of 
silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  would  be  entirely 
precipitated  by  1,000  grains  of  the  standard 
solution.  This  process  of  humid  assaying  was 
introduced  into  tne  French  Mint  by  Ghiy-Lussac, 
▼bo  has  described  it  in  detail.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  method  by  Mulder  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Chemical  News,  1861,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
137-204. 

Assayers  generally  determine  the  value  of 
silver  lirs  by  the  process  of  cupellaiion.  Of 
the  useful  metals,  three  resist  the  action  of  air 
ftt  high  temperatures — namely,  silver,  gold,  and 
platinum ;  tiie  others,  under  the  same  drcum- 
atancea,  become  oxidised ;  it  mighty  therefore, 
be  Boppooed,  that  alloys  of  the  first  three  metals 
would  BuffiBT  decompodtion  by  mere  exposure 
to  heat  and  air,  and  that  the  oxidisable  metal 
would  bum  into  oxide.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case ;  for  if  the  proportion  of  the  latter  be 
small,  it  is  protected  by  the  former ;  or,  in 
other  eases,  a  film  of  inf^ble  oxide  coats  the 
fused  globule,  and  prevents  the  further  action 
of  the  air.  These  difficulties  are  overcome  by 
adding  to  the  alloy  some  eadly  oxidisable 
netal,  the  oxide  of  which  is  fusible.  Lead 
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is  usually  selected  for  this  purpose.  Sup- 
podng,  therefore,  that  an  alfoy  of  sUver  and 
copper  is  to  be  assayed  or  analysed  by  cupella- 
tion,  the  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding : 
A  dean  piece  of  uie  metal  (about  20  grains)  is 
laminated,  and  accurately  wdghed.  It  is  then 
wrapped  in  the  requidte  quantity  of  pure  sheet 
lead,  apportioned  by  weight  to  the  guaUty  of 
the  alloy,  and  pla<»d  upon  a  small  cupel,  or 
porous  shallow  crucible,  made  of  bone-earth. 
The  whole  is  then  placed  vrithin  a  muffle, 
heated  to  bri^t  redness ;  the  metals  melt^  and, 
by  the  action  of  the  air  which  plays  over  the 
hot  surface,  the  lead  and  copper  are  oxidised, 
and  their  fused  oxides  are  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  and,  if  the  operation  has  been  skilfully 
conducted,  a  button  of  pure  diver  ultimately 
remains,  the  completion  of  the  process  being 
judged  of  by  the  cessation  of  the  oxidation  and 
motion  upon  the  surface  of  the  globule,  and 
by  the  brilliant  appearance  assumed  by  the 
silver  when  the  oxidation  of  its  alloy  ceases. 
The  button  of  pure  diver  is  then  si^ered  to 
cool  gradually,  and  its  loss  of  weight  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  alloy  which  has 
been  separated  by  oxidation,  a  certain  allowance 
being  made  for  a  small  loss  of  diver,  which 
always  occurs,  partly  by  evaporation,  and  partly 
by  absorption  m  the  cupel. 

BtHrer  Blaek.  An  earthy  form  of  Silver 
Glance,  of  a  dark  bluish-black  colour,  found  in 
several  Saxon  and  Hungarian  mines. 

BUwer  Olanoe.  A  valuable  ore  of  silver; 
composed  of  87'1  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  12'9 
sulphur.  It  is  of  a  blackish-grey  colour,  but 
acquires  a  superfidal  iridescent  tarnish  on  ex- 
posure ;  opaque,  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  flexible 
but  difficultly  firangible ;  malleable  and  sectile, 
vielding  easily  to  the  knife  and  cutting  like 
lead.  It  is  found  in  various  cubical  forms ;  also 
dendritic,  stalactitic,  and  amorphous,  in  seve- 
ral Cornish  mines. 

Silrer  or  Glass  Bpeovluin.  A  speculum 
of  glass  silvered  in  the  manner  described  in  art. 
SiLVXBiNO,  and  used  in  reflecting  telescopes  in- 
stead of  a  metallic  reflector.     [TBLEsaiPE.] 

Silrer  Grain.  The  glittering  plates  ob« 
served  in  the  wood  of  many  Cogens,  and 
caused  by  the  division  of  the  medullary  plates. 

Silrering*.  The  art  of  fixing  thin  films  of 
silver  on  various  surfaces.  Copper  may  be 
coated  vrith  silver  by  first  amalgamating  the 
latter  with  mercury,  rubbing  the  compound 
over  the  cleaned  copper,  and  then  volatilising 
the  mercury  by  heat.  Glass  surfaces  may  be 
silvered  by  covering  with  an  alkaline  solution 
of  oxide  of  diver,  and  then  adding  a  reducing 
agent  such  as  milk-sugar ;  this  process  gives  a 
very  brilliant  surface.  Ordinary  mirrors,  or 
loohnff-flasses  as  they  are  generally  termed, 
owe  their  refiecdng  powers  to  a.  surface  of  tin 
and  mercury,  and  not  to  pure  diver;  hence  the 
process  may,  in  this  case,  be  called  quick- 
silvering  rather  than  dlvering,  thougn  the 
latter  name  is  generally  adopted.  Quickdlver. 
ing  consists  in  placing  on  a  flat  table  a  sheet 
of  tin-foil,  adding  some  mercury,  and  rubbing 
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it  gently  oyer  the  tin  till  amalgamation  is 
effected,  then  sliding  on  the  sheet  of  glass,  and 
applying  oonsiderable  pressure  for  two  or  three 
days ;  excess  of  quicksilver  is  thereby  removed, 
and  the  residual  amalgam  adheres  firmly  to  the 
glass. 

BllTio  Aold.  A  name  applied  to  that 
portion  of  common  resin  or  colophony  which 
IS  most  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Its 
combinations  with  salifiable  bases  have  been 
termed  sUvaUs.  It  is  crystallisable,  and  its 
alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus. 

Sllybum  (Gr.  fflxufios,  or  fflWvfios),  A 
genus  of  thistle-like  Composita^  the  most 
familiar  of  which  is  8.  Marianum,  the  Milk 
Thistle,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet  or  more,  with  large  spreading  wavy 
spinous  leaves,  of  which  those  next  the  root 
are  pinnatifid,  and  varie^ted  with  green  and 
milk-white.  The  specific  name  Marianum  was 
given  to  this  plant  to  preserve  the  legend  that 
the  white  stain  on  the  leaves  was  caused  by  the 
falling  of  a  drop  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk.  It 
was  formerly  cultivated,  the  young  leaves  being 
used  as  a  spring  salad,  the  root  boiled  as  a  pot- 
herb, and  the  heads  treated  like  the  heads  of 
the  artichoke.  It  grows  wild  in  waste  places 
in  many  parts  of  England^  and  still  retains  its 
place  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 

Blmaba.  The  native  Quiana  name  of  a 
plant  representing  a  genus  of  SimarvhacetBt 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  having  the  leaves 
alternate,  and  either  simple  or  ternate  or  pin- 
nate, and  the  flowers  axillary. 

8.  CedroUf  a  small  tree  of  New  Qranada, 
which  bears  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  swan's 
egg,  containing  only  one  seed,  possesses  valu- 
able remedial  properties.  The  kernel  of  this 
seed,  the  Cedron  d  commerce,  which  looks  like 
a  blanched  almond  but  is  larger,  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  from  time 
immemorial  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents. Its  reputation  is  probably  owing  partly 
to  its  febrifugal  powers  in  intermittent  fever, 
it  being  successfully  prescribed  in  that  disease 
by  the  physicians  of  New  Grenada,  a  country 
abounding  in  forests  of  quina-trees.  The  na- 
tives universally  believe  that  it  will  neutralise 
the  poison  even  of  the  most  dangerous  reptiles. 
On  the  latter  account  it  is  so  much  valued, 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  persons  in  New 
Grenada  or  the  adjacent  states  who  have  not 
a  piece  of  this  seed,  which  they  always  carry 
with  them ;  and  a  single  seed  will  sell  for 
four  shillings.  The  active  principle  on  which 
tlio  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Cedron  depend 
has  been  separated  by  M.  Lecoy,  who  has 
named  it  cedrine.  Every  part  of  the  plant, 
but  especially  the  seed,  is,  owing  to  its  presence, 
intensely  bitter. 

Simamba  (its  name  in  Guiana).  A  genus 
of  SiinaruImceiB,  consisting  of  tropical  American 
trees,  one  of  which,  S.  amara,  a  native  of  the 
"West  Indies  and  '  Guiana,  yields  the  drug 
known  as  Simaruba-bark,  which  is,  strictly 
8[)eaking,  the  rind  of  the  root.  It  is  employed 
as  a  bitter  tonic  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  as 
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well  as  in  various  forms  of  indigestion.  In 
large  doses  it  is  said  to  act  as  an  emetic  purga- 
tive and  diaphoretic  8.  versicolor^  a  Bruilun 
species,  has  similar  properties.  The  fruits  and 
bark  are  used  as  anthelmintics,  and  an  in- 
fusion of  the  latter  is  employed  in  cases  of 
snake-bite.  The  plant  is  intenselv  bitter,  and 
its  powdered  bark  has  been  employed  to  kill 
vermin. 

BlmambaceflB  (Simaruba,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  arloresccnt  or 
shrubby  Hypogvnous  Exogens,  inhabiting  the 
tropics,  and  b«longin^  to  the  Butal  alliaDce. 
The  species  are  exceedmgly  bitter.  The  wood  uf 
Quassia  is  well  known.  The  Simarvba  versi- 
color of  St  Ililaire,  called  Paraiba  in  Brazil, 
possesses  such  excessive  bitterness  that  no 
msects  will  attack  it;  and  PicnBna  ejctUa, 
another  species  of  the  order,  is  employed  in 
medicine  for  the  same  property.  The  order  is 
known  by  the  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  the 
few-seedeii  apocarpous  fruit,  the  dry  incon- 
spicuous torus,  and  the  exalbuminons  8<^. 
The  species  are  nearly  all  natives  of  tropical 
America,  India,  or  Africa. 

mia  (Lat  an  ape,  from  simus,  Gr.  etfiity 
flat-nosed).  The  generic  name  applied  by  Lin- 
naeus to  all  the  Quadrumanous  Mammals, 
except  the  Lemurs.  The  Linnaean  Simia  are 
divided  into  numeiouB  subgenera,  to  none  of 
which  the  name  Simia  is  now  applied,  except 
by  some  modern  naturalists  to  the  orang-ntaD 
{Simia  safyrus)  and  the  mias  Eassar  {S. 
morio). 

Similar  (Lat.  similis,  like).    In  Geometry, 
similar  figures  are  those  which  have  the  same 
shape.    More  accurately  defined,  similar  rec- 
tilineal figures  or  polygons  are  such  as  have 
their  angks  respectively  equals  and  the  sides 
about  the  e^ual  angles  proportional    Of  these 
two    conditions,    triangles   alone   necessarily 
satisfy  the  one  when  they  satisfy  the  other. 
Similar  polyhedrons  are  those  wluch  are  con- 
tained by  the  same  number  of  similar  faces,  simi- 
larly situated  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
having  the  same  mutual  inclinations.  Gencnlly. 
two  figures  are  said  to  be  similar  when  one 
can  be  moved  so  that  like  directed  and  oo-initial 
radii  vectores  of  the  two  are  proportional    In 
this  position  the  common  origin  of  the  radii 
vectores  is  termed  a  centre  of  nnuUtudf.    Two 
similar  figures  can  be  brought  into  this  posi- 
tion in  innumerable  ways,  each  way  corre- 
sponding to  a  different  centre  of  similitude,  and 
when  this  can  be  effected  by  the  mere  tranda- 
Hon  of  one  figure  without  rotation,  the  figun^s 
are  said  to  be  similar  and  similarly  situaitd. 
All  circles  are  similar,  as  are  also  all  spheres. 
The  latter,  too,  are  similarly  situated,  as  are 
also  the  former,  provided  they  are  in  the  same 
plane.  All  ellipses  are  similar  whose  principal 
axes  have  the  same  ratio,  and  they  are  simi- 
hirly  situated  when  these  axes  are  parallel. 
All  parabolas  are  similar.     The  equations  of 
two  curves  or  two  surfaces  being  given,  it  'm 
easy,  from  the  above  definition,  to  discover  the 
relations  which  must  exist  between  their  co- 
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rificleDts  in  oixier  that  the  figures  may  be 
MmiLir. 
Blmile  (Lai.  like).    Id  Rhetoric,  the  BsmA 

tS  CoifFAUSOK. 

Mmntter  (Lat  in  like  mannrr).  In  Law, 
the  technical  designation  of  the  form  by  which 
either  party,  in  pleading,  accepted  the  issue 
t<niierra  by  his  opponent  The  one  baring  con- 
eluded  his  plea,  replication,  &c.  by  vuiting  him- 
tfif  upon  ike  anrntry,  i.  e.  praying  that  the  truth 
of  the  facts  may  be  enquired  of  by  a  jury,  the 
other  added  the  similiter,  which  was  in  the 
furm,  'And  the  said  A.  B.  as  to  the  plea  &c. 
of  the  defendant  (or  plaintiff)  above  pleaded, 
and  whereof  he  hath  put  himself  upon  the 
eoontry,  doth  the  like.'  But  this  technicality 
VM  superseded  by  the  Common  Law  Prooe- 
dure  Act,  1852.     [Plbadiko.1 

ttmllltiide  (Lat.  similitudo,  firom  similis). 
Jo  Ocometiy,  the  rehition  which  similar  figures 
Uv  to  each  other.  The  centre  of  timUitude 
of  two  similar  figures  is  a  point  such  that  like 
or  oppositely  directed  radii  yectorea  from  it  to 
the  two  fignrea  are  proportional.  [Sixilab.] 
In  the  case  of  two  circles,  there  are  two  centres 
of  similitude ;  one  dindes  the  line  joining  the 
ceotm  of  the  circles  externally,  the  other  in- 
ternally, into  segments  which  are  proportional 
to  the  conterminous  radii ;  the  former  is  called 
the  external,  and  the  latter  the  intern^  centre 
of  timUitude,  If  the  circles  lie  wholly  without 
each  other,  the  centres  of  similitude  are  ob- 
vioosly  the  intersections  of  common  tangents. 
If  A  and  B  be  the  centres  of  two  circles,  and 
^  a  centre  of  similitude,  a  line  drawn  through 
S  »o  as  to  cut  the  circles  in  a,  a^  and  b,  6|  re- 
speetiTelr,  will  determine  two  pairs  of  parallel 
ndii,  say  Ao,  Bb  and  Aa^,  Bo^.  In  such  a 
ease  a  and  b  as  well  as  a^  and  bi  are  said  to 
terregpond  directly ,  whilst  a  and  6,  as  well  as 
tfi  aoid  b  eorreepond  inverady.  Similarly  a 
secant  through  any  two  points  of  one  circle 
wwsponds  directlj^  to  the  secant  through  the 
directly  corresponding  points  of  the  other,  and 
iarersely  to  the  secant  through  the  inrersely 
f^nTPsponding  points.  This  l^ing  understood, 
it  can  be  easily  shown  that  two  directly  cor- 
responding secants  are  always  parallel,  whilst 
two  secants  which  correspond  inrersely  inter- 
»^*t  one  another  on  the  radical  axis  of  Ihe  two 
<'in:l«.  It  is  eaay  to  see  how  this  property 
I'Komes  modified  when  the  secants  become 
tangents.  The  line  joining  the  points  of  con- 
tart  of  a  eirde  which  touches  two  other  circles 
*lvays  passes  through  a  centre  of  similitude 
of  the  Utter.  The  circle  whose  diameter  is 
the  Silent  between  the  two  centres  of  simi- 
litude is  sometimes  called  the  circle  of  sitJtUi- 
tiide.  Viewed  from  any  point  on  this  circle,  the 
two  orig^l  cirelea  appear  eoually  large. 

The  six  centres  of  similitude  of  three  circles, 
t  iken  in  purs,  lie  three  by  three  on  four  lines, 
vhich  are  called  axes  of  timilitude.  The  line 
^pOD  which  the  three  external  centres  of  simi- 
litude are  situated,  is  distinguished  as  the  ex- 
t*nal  OMe  of  HmUitude.  In  general,  eight 
ord«8  can  he  drawn  to  touch  three  given 
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eiiTles.  Taken  in  pairs,  these  eight  circles 
haye  the  four  axes  of  similitude  for  radical 
axes.  The  centres  of  any  two  circles  which 
form  a  pair  lie  on  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  radical  centre  of  the  three  given 
I  circles  upon  one  of  their  axes  of  similitude. 
(Salmon's  Conice,  and  Mulcahy's  Principlis  of 
Modern  Geometry,  Dublin  1862.) 

Blmonlana.  The  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Simon  Magus^  who  is  described  ns 
pretending  to  be  the  great  virtue  and  power  of 
God  sent  from  heaven  to  earth.  Their  system 
was  a  medley  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  the 
mythological  fables  of  the  heathens,  and  of 
Christianity.  The  sum  of  their  doctrines,  as  en- 
joined by  their  founder,  was,  that  from  the 
Divine  Being  fiow  various  oiders  of  eternal 
natures,  subsisting  in  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine 
essence;  that  beyond  these  are  different  classes 
of  intelligences,  to  the  lowest  of  which  belongs 
the  human  soul ;  that  matter  is  the  most  remote 
production  of  the  emanative  power,  which, 
on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  fountain  of 
light,  possesses  sluggish  and  malignant  quali- 
'  ties,  wliich  are  the  cause  of  evil ;  that  it  is  the 
great  design  of  philosophy  to  deliver  the  soul 
from  its  imprisonment  in  matter,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  God  had  sent  us  one  of  the  first  aona 
into  the  world.  They  believed  also  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  denied  the  resurrection 
of  the  body. 

SimonlanSf  Balnt.     [Saikt  SiMomAxs.] 

Simony.  In  Law,  an  unlawful  contract 
fop  the  presenting  a  clergyman  to  a  benefice. 
When  such  presentation  is  made  corruptly,  for 
money,  gift,  or  reward,  by  stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  6, 
soch  presentations  are  void,  and  the  crown 
shall  present  for  that  turn ;  and  by  12  Anne 
St.  2.  c  12,  if  anyone,  for  money  or  profit, 
procures  in  his  own  name  the  next  presenta- 
tion to  any  living  ecclesiastical,  and  is  pre- 
sented thereupon,  the  contract  is  simoniacal. 
But  the  sale  of  an  advowson  is  not  simoniacal, 
whether  the  benefice  be  full  or  not,  unless 
made  with  a  corrupt  view  to  the  next  presenta- 
tion, though  if  the  benefice  be  not  fiill,  the 
next  presentation  does  not  pass  by  a  convey- 
ance of  the  advowson.  The  term  is  derived 
from  Simon  Magus,  but  it  is  generally  remarked 
that  the  practices  against  which  our  laws  are 
directed  bear  no  precise  similarity  to  the  offenco 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  purchase,  on  behalf  of  a  particular  clergy- 
man, of  the  next  presentation  to  a  benefice,  is 
a  matter  frequently  arranged. 

Simoom.  A  hot  arid  wind  which  blows  in 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
chiefiy  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  The 
simoom,  which  is  identical  with  the  khamnn  of 
Syria,  and  the  eamiel  of  the  Turks,  and  resembles 
in  many  respects  the  sirocco  and  sorana  of  other 
countries,  derives  its  qualities  from  blowing 
over  sandy  deserts  heated  intensely  b^  the  sun. 
Sometimes  it  blows  in  squalls,  bearing  along 
with  it  quantities  of  burninff  sand  and  dust. 
In  the  desert  it  is  greatly  dreaded ;  and  the 
only  chance  of  safety  which  the  traveller  has 
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U  to  fall  down  with  his  face  close  to  the 
ground,  and  to  oontinae  as  long  as  possible 
without  drawing  breath.  It  is  descrioed  by 
Bruce,  Volney,  Charind,  Malcolm,  and  other 
trarellers. 

Simple  CSontraot  Bebt.  In  Law,  where 
the  contract  on  which  the  debt  arises  is  nei- 
ther ascertained  by  matter  of  record  (as  by 
the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law)  nor  by  deed 
or  special  instrument  (as  mortgages,  bonds, 
&c.),  but  by  oral  evidence,  bill  of  exchange, 
promissory  note  or  other  writing  not  under 
seal. 

Slmpliolmanes  (Lat  simplex,  simjde; 
manus,  a  hand),  A  name  given  by  LatxeiUe 
to  a  tribe  of  Caraboid  beetles,  comprehending 
those  in  which,  in  the  male,  the  two  anterior 
tarsi  are  dilated. 

Bimplielrostres  (Lat.  simplex;  rostrum, 
beak).  The  name  of  the  first  group  of  Nata- 
toreSf  or  swimming  birds,  in  the  system  of 
Liiyeborg,  including  those  in  which  the  beak 
is  without  lamina,  and  in  which  both  parents 
sit  on  the  eggs,  take  care  of  the  young  and 
carry  food  to  them :  the  Penguins,  Gulls,  and 
Pelicans  are  examples  of  this  group. 

Blmpliettj'  (Lat.  simplicitas,  from  simplex). 
In  the  Fine  Arts,  that  quality  in  works  of  art 
through  which  the  elements  are  arranged  in  the 
most  natural  order,  and  in  which  the  ideas  and 
images  are  so  presented  to  us  that  the  principal 
objects  are  not  eclipsed  by  the  accessories,  and 
the  details  are  in  due  subordination  to  the  whole. 
Simplicity  is  the  reverse  of  excess  and  exagge- 
ration, and  may  be  properly  called  a  negative 
quality  in  art 

BimoltaaeiiiuiBqiiatimuk  A  name  given 
to  such  equations  as  are  satisfied  by  a  common 
system  of  values  ascribed  to  the  variables  or 
unknown  terms  which  they  involve.  When  the 
equations  are  independent,  and  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  number  of  variables  they  involve, 
such  a  common  system  of  values  or  roots  is 
always  possible.  AH  works  on  algebra  explain 
methods  of  finding  these  roots.  [Elimination  ; 
Resultant.] 

Simultaneous  Differential  Equations  are  such 
as  can  be  satisfied,  simultaneously,  by  a  system 
of  relations  between  the  variables.  The  latter 
constitutes  the  complete  solution  when  it  involves 
the  requisite  number  of  arbitrary  constants. 
The  most  important  class  of  such  differential 
equations  is  that  in  which  as  in  the  problems  of 
physical  astronomy,  there  is  but  one  indepen- 
dent variable  (e.  g.  the  time)  and  the  number 
of  equations  is  equal  to  the  number  of  de- 
pendent variables  (e.g.  co-ordinates  of  celestial 
bodies). 

A  system  of  n  differential  equations  of  the 
'  first  order  and  degree  connecting  ntl  variables 
A*,  «i,  ...  fa  may  always  be  made  to  assume 
the  s^'mmetrioal  form 

^x  ^  dx\  ^  dx^  __  dxu 

where  X,  X,,  &c.  are  functions  of  the  «  +  1  vari- 
ables.    The  important  problem  of  its  complete 
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solution  has  been  shown  by  Lagrange  snd 
Jacobi  (Crelle*s  Journal,  t.  ii.)  to  depend  npoc 
that  of  an  ordinary  differential  equation  of 
the  «**  order  between  two  of  the  variablw ; 
whence  it  foUows  that  the  complete  soltttion  ia 
question  consists  of  n  equations  conoecting 
tiie  n  +  I  variables  with  n  arbitrary  coDstants. 
WhenX,  X^,  X^,  &c.,  are  linear  fonctions  of 
the  variables,  the  above  system  is  susceptible 
of  integration  by  an  elegant  and  symmetriiiil 
method,  indeed  more  generally  the  complete 
solution  of  the  system, 

dxi  dx^  dx       St 

x77fx"  x.+T,*"  •  •  •  x;r?T.*f' 

(where  T,  T^  &c  ...  are  any  functions  of  th« 
independent  variable  t^  andXj,  X,,  kc  are  Xmwr 
and  homogeneous  functions  of  the  dependent 
variables  4ri,x,&c.  . .  .  Xq)  may  always  be  made 
to  depend  u-pon  that  of  a  linear  differential  equa- 
tion of  the  first  order  in  two  variables,  and  upon 
the  solution  of  an  algebraic  equation  of  the  n^ 
degree. 

A  system  of  simultaneous  differential  equa- 
tions of  an  order  higher  than  the  first,  maj 
always  be  reduced  to  a  system  of  the  first  ordtf  , 
b^  introducing  new  variables  for  each  of  ibe 
differential  coefficients  in  the  original  vpt^vi 
except  those  whose  orders  are  the  highest  of 
their  kind.  The  number  of  dependent  variables, 
and  therefore  of  equations,  in  the  transfonned 
system  will  l)e  equal  to  the  sum  s  of  the  indices 
of  the  several  differential  coefficients  of  highest 
order  in  the  original  system.  The  complete 
solution,  therefore,  will  consist  of  s  equations  in 
volvingan  equal  number  of  dependent  variablea 
and  each  provided  with  an  arbitrary  constant.  If 
from  this  system  the  «— n  introduced  variables 
be  eliminated,  there  will  remain  n  equatioos 
connecting  the  original  n  + 1  variables  with  t 
arbitrary  constants,  which  system  will  con- 
stitute the  complete  solution  required. 

Blnaiirir*     [Koc.] 

Bin  Offering-  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
sacrifice  of  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  the  people, 
enjoined  in  Lev.  iv.  and  oonsidexed  different 
from  the  trespass  offering  (ibid,  xiv.),  thought 
to  be  appropriate  to  special  cases  of  negligence 
only. 

SInapine.  A  peculiar  organic  base  extrsct^l 
from  mustard  seed  {Sinapis  alba).  It  is  a 
wh'te  crystallisable  inodorous  substance,  of  a 
bitter  taste,  accompanied  by  the  flavour  of 
mustard.    Its  formuU  is  C,^,,NO,q. 

Sinapis  (Gt.  aivmn,  mustard),  A  genus  of 
Cruciferous  herbs,  containing  several  species  of 
interest,  tiie  most  important  of  which  are  those 
called  Black  and  White  Mustard. 

The  Black  Mustard,  8.  niffra,  yields  the 
greater  portion  of  the  condiment  so  genenlij 
used  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  mustard. 
The  plant  is  indigenous,  and  is  largely  cultivated 
in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  The  seeds  arc  of 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  mixed  with  those 
of  8,  alba  they  are  crushed  between  roUeis, 
and  subsequently  pounded  and  sift«d  twice  or 
ofteuer.    From  the  residue  left  on  the  sieve  a 
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fixed  oOboUained  by  pressuTA.  The  powdered 
miutud  ii  QBiullj  mixed  with  a  considerable 
qoantit/  of  wheaten  flour  and  a  small  qoantitj 
of  tonDeric  powder — admixtures  readily  de- 
tected by  the  microscope.  The  chemical  ingredi- 
ents of  mustard-seeds  are  somewhat  complex. 
AmoDg  them  is  a  peculiar  acid  called  m^nic 
acid,  noticeable  as  containing  a  pro|)ortion  of 
mlpirar,  and  which,  when  mixed  with  water 
ana  a  peculiar  substance  called  myroftNtf  (ana- 
logous to  albumen^,  also  found  in  mustard- 
seeds,  yields  Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard,  which 
hs8  no  sepsfmte  existence  in  the  seeds,  but  is 
formed  artificially  in  the  manner  just  stated. 
This  oil  is  yery  acrid,  and  has  been  employed 
as  a  rubefacient.  The  fixed  oil  before  mentioned 
as  existbg  in  the  seed  itself  has  little  or  no 
acridity,  and  has  been  used  as  a  puigatiye  and 
Termifugei. 

In  modem  medicine  mustard  is  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  well-known  form  of 
poultice,  a  safe  and  most  raluable  application 
where  a  speedy  result  is  desired,  but  one  which 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  too  long,  especially  in 
persons  who  are  not  sensiUre  to  pain,  may 
piyduoe  ulceration  and  gangrene.  Intemally, 
it  is  employed  as  an  emetic  in  narcotic  poisoning, 
&c.  As  a  condiment  it  is  valuable  for  its  sti- 
malant  eflects,  which  render  it  useful  in  cases 
of  weak  ^estion,  or  as  an  a<^unct  to  fatty  and 
other  indigestible  aitides  of  food. 

The  White  Mustard,  8.  alba,  also  indigenous 
in  this  countiT,  has  seeds  larger  than  those  of 
the  Black  Mnstaid,  and  of  a  yellow  colour 
externally.  Chemically  they  ditfex  in  contain- 
ing a  cfystalUne  substance  known  as  nd^pho- 
iinafum.  Moreover,  their  myrosine  yields 
«  with  water  a  pnngent  oil  of  a  different  character 
from  the  rolatile  oil  of  mustard  previously 
mentioned.  The  seeds  have  similar  properties 
to  Uiose  of  8,  nigra.  They  hare  been  recom- 
mended to  be  swallowed  whole  as  stomachics 
and  Uxatives,  a  process  by  no  means  free  from 
danger.  The  seed-leayes  or  cotyledons  of  this 
plant,  together  with  those  of  L^pidimn  $ativum, 
form  the  well-known  ameable  salad  known  as 
mustard  and  cress.  The  facility  and  speed 
with  which  this  salad  may  be  grown  at  aU 
Masons  and  in  all  places,  togeUier  with  its 
vholesome  properties,  are  great  adrantagss. 

V^arious  othar  species  are  cultivated  for  their 
Ie«ves  or  for  the  oil  deriyed  ftom  the  seeds. 
Anoag  them  axe,  8.  ehtnensis,  8.  diehoUma, 
^.  p>hmentu,  8.  mmotff,  and  8.  glauca.  The 
seeds  of  8,  mtwnsiif  the  Common  Charlock, 
yield  a  good  burning  oil,  and  in  France  its  leayes 
are  ved  as  forage  for  cattle.  The  leayes  of 
S.  centua  are  eaten  in  Japan,  while  the  seeds 
fnraish  an  oiL  8,juneea  is  cultivated  for  its 
oil,  called  in  India  Soorsa;  it  is  used  for 
baning,  and  alao  for  rubbing  the  body  in 
ilhieas.  8.  nigra,  which  ^ws  some  ten  or 
tvehre  fiwt  hi^  in  Plalestue,  is  regarded  by 
■one  as  the  Mnatazd  of  Scriptufe»  in  pruferenoe 
toaaimdora. 

A  mustard  ponlfcice. 
(Ijit).    The  anterior  region  of 
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the  upper  part  of  the  head,  from  the  yertex  to 
the  eyes  in  Mammals,  and  from  the  vertex  to 
the  base  of  the  beak  in  birds. 

•Ine  fLat  nnus).  In  Trigonometry,  the 
ratio  of  tne  perpendicular  to  the  hypothenuBe 
of  any  right-angled  triangle  is  termed  the  sine 
of  the  angle  at  the  base.    [Tbioojtombtrt.] 

The  sine  of  an  arc,  by  means  of  which  the 
sine  of  an  angle  used  to  be  defined,  is  the  half 
of  the  chord  of  the  doubled  arc ;  in  other  words 
the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  one  extremity 
of  the  arc  upon  the  radius  to  the  other 
extremity.  Ptolemy,  in  the  graphical  con- 
structions in  the  Analemma,  mues  use  of  the 
semichords  instead  of  the  chords;  but  the 
introduction  of  the  sines  into  trigonometrical 
calculation  was  an  important  improyement,  cf 
which  the  credit  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
Arabian  astronomer  Albategnius.  (Delambre, 
Astronomie  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  12.)  The  term 
sine  has  been  yariously  deriyed;  the  Arabic 
name  is  gih^  or  dgib,  signifying  a  fold,  of  which 
rintts  is  the  Latin  translation.  (Mutton's 
MathmaHcal  Taldes.) 

Sine  Bie  (Lat.  without  day).  In  Legal 
and  Parliamentary  usage,  an  aqjoumment  or 
prorogation  sine  die  means  without  any  spe- 
cified day  for  resuming  tJie  subject  or  re- 
assembling. 

SUM  qn4  BOB  (Lat.  without  ujhieh  nof). 
A  phrase  used  to  signify  any  indispensable 
condition. 

BiBeeiire  (Lat.  sine  curA,  mihout  care). 
In  Politics,  an  office  without  any  duties  at- 
tached to  it.  The  term  is  properly  ecclesi- 
astical, and  applied  to  a  benefice  witnout  cure 
of  souls ;  in  which  sense  it  is  also  still  employed. 

SlBfers  of  Oermanj.  A  general  title, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  Min- 
KBSiNOSRS  as  well  as  the  Meister-singers  of 
Germany.  The  latter  became  known  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  are  traced  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  twdfth  century,  called  singing 
schools,  for  the  promotion  of  popular  music. 
They  differed  from  the  Minnesineers  by  con- 
fining themselyes  to  didactic  and  moral  sub- 
jects, and  regulated  tJieir  verse  b^  minute  and 
pedantic  laws,  without  any  other  idea  of  excel- 
lence than  that  of  conformity  to  rule.  They 
are  said  to  have  orifi;inated  at  Menta,  and  were 
incorporated  hj  Charles  IV.  in  1378  under 
the  name  of  Meistergenossenschaft.  (Hallam, 
lAterarg  History,  part.  i.  ch.  i.) 

WBtflag.    [Silk.] 

BlBgnlT  Boots  of  a  ^BBtlc  This 
term  is  applied  to  any  system  of  yalues  of 
the  variables  which  reduce  to  zero  each  of 
the  first  deriyed  Auctions  of  the  quantic. 
(Salmon's  l^Aer^l/^e^ra,  p.  45.)  The  yanisbing 
of  the  discriminant  always  indicates  the  exis- 
tence of  singular  roots,  which  in  the  case  of 
ternary  and  quaternary  quantics  are  simply 
the  co-ordinates  of  a  double  point  on  the  cor- 
responding curve  or  surface.    [Discbixinant.] 

•lairalBr  SolmttOBS.  A  singular  solution 
of  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  order, 
in  two  variables  «  and  y,  is  a  faction  of  s  and 
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y  which  satisfies  that  equation,  but  which  is 
not  deducible  from  the  gtrural  solution  or  com- 
plete  primitive  by  giving  to  the  arbitrary  constant 
which  the  latter  involres  a  value  absolutely 
independent  of  the  variables.  When  the  com- 
plete primitive  is  known,  every  singular  solution 
may  le  deduced  from  it  by  giving  to  the  con- 
stant c  therein  a  value  whid^  will  satisfy  one 
or  both  of  the  conditions 

^  =  o.|5=o. 

da  do 
and  conversely  any  solution  thus  obtained,  and 
not  obtainable  from  the  primitive  by  giving 
c  a  constant  value,  is  a  sin^pilar  solution.  Geo- 
metrically a  singular  solution  ordinarily  repre- 
sents the  envelope  of  all  the  curves  represented 
by  the  complete  primitive,  when  the  value  of 
its  arbitrary  constant  is  changed.  There  are, 
however,  other  kinds  of  singular  solutions 
whose  relation  to  the  primitive  is  of  a  more 
complicated  character.  An  elaborate  investi- 
gation of  these  will  be  found  in  Boole's  Differ- 
ential EouationSy  London  1859. 

The  smgular  solutions  of  a  differential  equa- 
tion may  also  be  detected  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  complete  primitive.  To  do 
so  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  what  relations  will  satisfy  the 
differential  equation,  and  at  the  same  time 

render  the  partial  differential  coefficient  of   . 
(taken  according  to  y)  or  that  of  —  (taken 

according  to  x)  infinite. 

Singular  solutions  were  examined,  to  some 
extent,  as  early  as  1694  by  Leibnitz,  as  also 
by  Bwok  Taylor  in  1716,  by  Clairaut  in  1734, 
and  by  Euler  in  1766.  Laplace,  however,  in 
1772  {Mhnoires  de  tAcadimie  dee  Sdencee) 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  consider  the 
general  problem  of  the  deduction  of  the  sin- 
gular solution  from  the  differential  equations; 
Lagrange  {Calcttl  dee  Fonctione),  Cauchy  (A/io«- 
gno's  (kdcvi  Intigral,  Paris  1844),  De  Morgan 
{Cambridge  Phil.  Trane,  vol.  ix,),  Boole,  and 
others,  have  since  written  on  the  same  subject. 

Differential  equations  of  higher  order  also 
often  possess  singular  solutions,  i.e.  are  satis- 
fied by  relations  between  the  variables  which 
are  not  deducible  from  the  complete  primitive 
except  by  supposing  one  or  more  of  the  arbi- 
trary constants  to  be  variable.  The  discovery 
of  such  solutions  depends  upon  that  of  singu- 
lar integrals  of  the  differential  equation  under 
consideration,  i.e.  of  differential  equations  of 
lower  order  which  satisfy  the  given  equation, 
and  possess  the  above  explained  property  of 
singuLirity. 

A  singular  solution,  as  defined  by  La- 
grange in  his  Calcul  des  Fomiions^  of  a  partial 
differential   equation   of  the  first  order,   say 

where  x  and  y  are  independent  variables,  and 

p  and  q  denote    the  partial  differential  co- 
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efficients   ^f,    -J^^  is  found  by  eliminating  the 

dx    dy 
arbitrary  constants  a  and  h  from  its  complete 
primitive,  say  g  =/  (x,  y,  a,  6),  by  means  ot  the 

relations  /  =  0,  and  ^J  -  0,  or  by  eliminating 
da  do 

p  and  ^  directly  from  the  given  differentiul 
equation  by  means  of  the  relations  -—  s  o, 

«  =  0.    Geometrically,  the  singular  solotiun 
dq 

represents  the  envelope  of  the  surface,  whose 
equation  is  the  oomplete  primitive,  when  the 
parameters  a  and  b,  which  the  latter  in- 
volves, are  supposed  to  be  independent  of  each 
other. 

BlncnlAr  Term.  In  Logic,  a  term  which 
stands  for  one  individual.  A  singular  propo- 
sition is  one  which  has  for  its  subject  eith^-r 
a  singular  term,  or  a  common  term  limited 
to  one  individual  by  a  singular  sign.  [Pro- 
position; Trbm.] 

BlBfiUaritles  of  Cnrves  and  BorfiMM. 
Certain  distinguishing  properties  by  means  of 
which  curves  and  surfaces  may  be  classified. 
Multiple  and  stationary  points,  tangents,  or 
tangent  planes,  dec,  are  examples  of  such 
singularities.  Each  of  these  is  described  in 
its  appropriate  place ;  here  it  may  suffice  to 
record  certain  important  equations,  connect- 
ing the  ordinary  singularities  of  plane  curres, 
and  known  as  Plucker*s  emuxtions,  they  having 
been  first  established  by  that  mathematician  in 
his  Tkeorie  der  Algebraiechen  CttrtHti,  Bonn 
1839.  If  m  denote  the  order,  n  the  class,  and 
J,  T,  K,  and  I  respectively  the  number  of  doable 
points,  double  tangents,  stationary  points,  nn(i 
stationary  tangents  of  a  curve,  the  eqaat'oi.;; 
in  question  are : — 
n  =m*-«i-28-3«f,  i  =  3w« -6m-65-S« 
7n  =  n« -» -2t— 3i,    ic«3n» -6» -6t-8«; 

which  are  equivalent,  merely,  to  three  in- 
dependent equations,  by  means  of  which  any 
three  of  the  six  numbers  which  they  mvolre 
may  be  found,  when  the  remaining  three  are 
known.  The  singularitieB  here  considered  are 
called  ordinary^  because,  without  limiting  the 
generality  of  a  curve  of  given  order  or  dsss  bj 
any  special  hypothesis,  they  may  all  present 
themselves. 

In  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  MathemeiicfA 
Journal^  vol.  v.  Prof.  Cayley  has  given  the 
extension  of  Plucker's  equations  to  non-plane 
curves. 

BtBtoter  (Lat  left).  This  word  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  sense  of  unlucky  or  unpro- 
pitious.  Both  in  Greek  and  Roman  divination 
the  good  omens  were  held  to  oome  from  the 
east :  and  as  the  Greek  augurs  looked  to  the 
north,  the  west,  or  quarter  of  bad  omens,  vas 
to  their  left.  The  Boman  augur  faced  the 
south,  and  had  the  quarter  of  ^od  omens  on 
his  left  hand.  Hence  Virgil  (in  Gtorg.  i^- 
7),  when  he  calls  the  propitious  deities  /^w. 
follows  the  Roman  system  of  augury ;  but  ho 
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uses  the  word  nnister,  as  the  Greeks  used 
epurrtpSs  (Odyss.  20,  242^  for  things  of  evil 
omen.    (Ecl.llS.&ic)     [AuouBs;  Omeks.] 

Slnkanlte.  A  name  for  the  mineral  John- 
stonite,  after  one  of  its  localities,  Neu  Sinka  in 
Transylvanid. 

Slakloir  Fund.    [Fund,  SiKKiNa] 

Sinoplte.  The  Bole  of  Sinope.  It  is  the 
Sinopian  Earth  of  the  ancients. 

Slnople.  A  ferruginous  Jasper,  of  a  bright 
brick-red  colour,  found  at  Schemnitz  in  Hun- 

SiNOPtE.  In  Heraldry,  the  Continental 
(IfsigDBtion  for  the  colour  green ;  bj  English 
heralds  called  vert.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
d  :riTed,  through  the  Crusaders,  from  the  town 
of  Sinope,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Sinter.  A  German  word  implying  a  scale, 
Cidcareoua  sinter  is  a  variety  of  carbonate 
of  lime  composed  of  successiye  concentric 
layers.  SUicious  sinUr  is  a  variety  of  Com- 
moo  OpaL 

Slntoos.  In  Japan,  the  adherents  of  the 
Sinsyn  (i.e.  worship  of  the  gods),  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  country,  in  which  the  chief 
deity  is  the  snn-goddess  Ten-sio-dai-yin.  This 
ilinnity  is  invoked  through  inferior  deities 
called  Kahi. 

Slnnoas  (Lat.  sinuosus,  from  sinns,  a 
cum).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  of  a  serpentine  or 
u&diilating  form. 

Stniis  (Lat.).  In  Zoology,  depressions 
whfch  exist  in  various  bones  or  other  hard 
piirts  are  so  called.  The  veins  of  the  dura 
mater  of  the  brain  are  also  called  sinusis. 

Simises,  VroBtal.  Laige  cavities,  divided 
into  two  portions  by  a  perpendicular  osse- 
ous partition,  and  lined  with  a  continuation 
of  the  pituitary  membrane,  secreting  the  lu- 
bricating mucus  discharged  into  the  nose.  The 
f'xtent  of  this  frontal  sinus  is  by  no  means 
dependent  on  or  coincident  with  the  degree  of 
elevation  of  the  supraciliary  or  superorbital 
ridges.  In  many  recent  crania  of  savage  and 
barbarous  men  a  contadezable  frontal  elevation 
exists,  in  which  no  extraordinary  expansion  of 
the  sinuses  occurs ;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  the  extent  of  the  sinus  is  indicated  by  a 
ridge,  or  crest^  or  blister,  in  the  external  bony  tube. 
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Slplioii  or  Byplion  (Gr.  v\^v^  a  reed  or 
tube).     In    Hydrau-       ^  h       d 

lies,  a  simple  and 
well-known  instru- 
ment, chiefly  used  for 
the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing off  liquids  from 
casks.  The  siphon 
is  simply  a  bent 
tube,  a  6  c,  having 

one  end  longer  than  the  other.  To  use  the 
siphon,  the  tube  is  in  the  first  place  fillrd  with 
the  liquid,  and  the  open  end  a  stopped  by  the 
hand,  or  by  a  cock,  in  which  state  the  liquid 
will  not  flow  from  the  other  extremity.  The 
end  0  is  then  immersed  in  the  liquor,  and  the 
stop  removed  from  a;  upon  which,  if  a 
be  at  a  lower  level  than  c,  the  liquid  will 
immediately  begin  to  flow  out  at  a,  and  will 
continue  to  flow  until  the  vessel  is  drained 
down  to  the  level  of  c. 

The  principle  of  the  siphon  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows :  The  lowest  section  of  the 
liquid  within  the  tube  at  the  extremity  c  is 
subjected  to  two  unequal  pressures  in  oppo- 
site directions  :  first  the  pressure  due  to  the 
liquid  in  the  branch  h  Ct  which  pressure  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  whose  length 
cdis  ^ual  to  the  height  of  b  above  e,  and  tends 
to  force  the  liquid  out  of  the  tube;  secondly,  the 
pressure  of  the  external  liquid  at  c,  which  is 
equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  the  weight 
of  a  colunm  of  liquor  of  about  34  feet  in 
height,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  column 
reaching  from  c  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  vessel,  which,  however,  we  may  leave  out 
of  consideration.  Hence,  if  the  line  cdhe  less 
than  34  feet  (if  the  liquid  be  water),  the  last 
pressure  will  preponderate,  and  the  liquid  will 
be  forced  into  the  tube  by  a  pressure  e^ual 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  diminished  by 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  equal  to 
cd.  In  like  manner,  the  pressure  upon  a 
section  of  the  liquid  at  a  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  atmospheric  column  diminished  by  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  equal  in  height 
to  ae.  If,  therefore,  a^  be  greater  than  cd,  the 
pressure  at  c  will  be  grater  than  the  pressure 
at  a,  and  the  liquid  will  be  forced  through  the 


plate.  Such  a  protuberance  has  no  certain  or 
even  probable  relation  to  the  extent,  depth, 
or  even  existence  of  any  vacuity  beneath.  In 
the  Papuans  and  Australians,  who  approach 
nearest  to  the  ape  in  their  cranial  conformation, 
no  frontal  sinus  whatever  exists,  whilst  a 
rather  considerable  frontal  elevation  is  ex- 
hibited; in  the  chimpanzee  in  which  a  re- 
markable superorbital  developement  exists,  no 
frontal  sinuses  have  been  discovered. 

8lBiiBold«  The  transcendental  curve  whose 
equation  is  y  »  sin  jr.  The  curve  undulates 
ineeosantly  and  S3rmmetrically  between  two 
lines  parallel  to  the  abscissa  axis  and  at  the 
distance  unity  from  the  same.  At  intervals 
equal  to  r  the  curve  crosses  the*  abscissa  axis 
zl  an  angle  of  45^. 

^03 


From  this  explanation  it  is  obvious  that  the 
limits  within  which  the  siphon  can  act  are 
determined  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 
Water  cannot  be  raised  by  the  siphon  to  a 
greater  height  than  34  feet,  nor  mercury  to 
a  greater  height  than  30  inches.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  comparative  diameters  of 
the  two  branches,  and  their  oblique  lengths, 
are  of  no  importance,  the  action  depending 
only  on  the  difference  of  their  perpendicular 
heights. 

Sometimes  the  siphon  is  made  with  both 
branches  equal,  and  turned  up  at  the  extremi- 
ties ;  in  which  case,  so  long  as  the  extremities 
are  kept  on  the  same  level,  it  will  continue 
always  full  and  ready  for  use.  This  form 
of  the  instrument  is  called  the   Wurtemberg 
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siphon,  from  its  having  been  first  used  in  that 
country. 

SiPUOK.  In  Zoology,  the  name  of  the  mem- 
branous and  calcareous  tubes  which  traverse  the 
septa  and  the  interior  of  Poly  thalamous  shells. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  tabular  pro- 
longation of  the  mantle  in  certain  Univalve 
and  Bivalve  Molluscs ;  and  by  Latreille  to  the 
mouth  of  certain  Suctorious,  Crustaoeous,  and 
Apterous  insects. 

BiphonandraeeaB  (Siphonandra,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Klotssch 
for  an  order  of  Monopetalous  Exogens,  in- 
cluding Vacununif  Andromeda,  &c.  The  group 
is  not  generally  adopted. 

Slpbonaptenuis  (Gr.  al^y,  and  Arr^pos^ 
mthout  wings).  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to 
an  order  of  insects,  including  those  Apterous 
species  which  have  a  mouth  in  the  form  of  a 
siphon. 

Siplioiila  (Gr.  vl^y).  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
biacia,  and  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of 
our  supply  of  Caoutchouc.  There  are  about 
half  a  dozen  species.  They  are  trees  con- 
taining a  milky  juice  in  more  or  less  abund- 
ance, though  they  do  not  all  yield  caoutchouc 
of  good  quality.     One  of  them,  8.  eiastica,  is  a 


Sipbonia  elastica. 

native  of  French  Guiana,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  districts  of 
Brazil.  They  are  called  Seringa-trees  by  the 
Brazilians,  from  the  Portuguese  word  seringa, 
signifying  a  syringe  or  clyster-pipe,  the  caout- 
chouc having  first  been  used  for  making  those 
articles.  The  bulk  of  the  caoutchouc  at  present 
exported  from  Para,  whence  our  chief  supply 
is  derived,  is  obtained  from  8,  brasiliensis, 
which  is  common  in  the  forests  of  that  pro- 
vince; but  that  brought  down  to  Para  from 
the  Upper  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  is  derived 
from  8.  ItUea  and  8.  brevtfolia.  These  three 
species  are  all  slender  smooth-stemmed  trees, 
averaging  one  hundred  feet  in  height:  the  Pard 
species,  however,  yields  the  greatest  abundance 
of  caoutchouc.  Europeans  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  caoutchouc  in  the  early  part  of 
last  century,  and  its  botanical  history  was 
made  known  by  M.  de  la  Gondamine  in  1736, 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  or  fift^r  years 
that  it  has  become  an  important  article  in 
our  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  exists  in 
the  tree,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  white  milk,  and 
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is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk, 
from  which  it  exudes  and  is  collected  in  litile 
earthen  vessels,  and  afterwards  converted  into 
the  black  homogeneous  elastic  mass,  familiar 
to  us  as  Indian-rubber,  by  pouring  the  milk  upon 
moulds,  and  immediately  holding  them  over 
the  dense  smoke  caused  by  burning  the  nuu 
of  the  Urucuri  palms  (Attaiea  exedsa  and 
Cocos  coronata)  until  it  is  sufficiently  hard 
to  bear  another  coating,  when  the  proofs  is 
repeated  until  the  requisite  thickness  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  mould  is  then  removed.  Fur- 
merlv,  these  moulds  were  always  in  the  form 
of  shoes  or  bottles,  and  hence  one  of  the 
kinds  of  caoutchouc  is  known  commercially 
as  botUe-rubber ',  but  they  are  now  frequently 
shaped  something  like  battledores  for  folding 
linen,  only  thinner.  In  1863,  65,649  cwt.  of 
Caoutchouc  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  raw  seeds  of  these  trees  are  poison- 
ous to  man  and  to  quadrupeds,  but  macuws 
eat  them  greedily,  and  they  are  an  excelleut 
bait  for  fish ;  long  boiling,  however,  depiire:i 
them  of  their  poison,  and  renders  them  paki- 
able. 

Siplioiillbni  (a  word  coined  from  Gr. 
ai^v,  and  Lat.  fero,  /  bear).  A  name  given 
by  D'Orbifi^y  and  Ferussac  to  an  order  of 
Cephalopods,  including  all  those  species  vhicfa 
have  a  siphon  contained  within  a  pdythala- 
mous  shell. 

Bipbonobnuiolilates  (Gr.  vl^,  "and 
fipdyx^  ^^«)*  The  name  of  an  order  of 
Ghistropods,  including  those  in  which  the 
branchial  cavity  terminates  in  a  tube  or 
siphon  more  or  less  prolonged,  by  which  the 
respiratory  current  of  water  is  received  and 
expelled. 

Sipbonopbores  (Gr.  o-i^r,  and  ^p»,  i 
tear).  A  name  given  by  Escholtz  to  an  order 
of  Acalephes,  to  which  he  refers  those  specie 
that  have  no  central  digestive  cavity,  hot 
simply  isolated  tubes. 

Slpbonostomes  (Gr.  tf't^vr,  and  crifia,  s 
mouth).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Crustaeeans, 
comprehending  those  which  have  a  siphoo- 
shaped  mouth  for  suction.  By  M.  de  Slain- 
viUe  the  term  is  applied  to  those  Gastropods 
which  have  the  opening  of  the  shell  prolonged 
into  a  siphon. 

MpborliiiiUUM  (Gr.  o-i^,  and  fb,  h^ 
a  nose),  A  name  applied  to  a  tribe  of  swimming 
birds,  including  those  which  have  the  noB»irila 
prominent  and  tubular. 

fltpmiole.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  worms 
which  burrow  in  the  sands  of  the  sea^ore, 
and  are  classed  with  the  Ecktnoderm*  by 
Cuvier,  and  with  the  Entoeoa  by  M.  de 
Blainville.  They  differ  from  tJie  soft-bodied 
Echinoderms  chiefiy  in  the  absence  of  ampa- 
laeral  pores. 

Sir.  The  term  used  in  England,  either 
out  of  respect  or  formali^,  in  a^Mn«idiig  anj 
one.  More  particularly,  it  is  the  distisgoish- 
ing  appellation  of  knights  and  baronets,  to 
whose  Cbrlistian  names  it  is  prefixed.    Since 
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the  siiteenth  ceDttiiy,  the  word  sire  has  been 
used  in  prose  only  in  addressing  sorereign 
priDces. 

In  the  opinion  of  Profcsaor  Max  MUller, 
the  title  senior  (Lat.  elder)  was  changed  into 
teupteur,  mgneur  into  nrvr,  and  sieur  soon 
dwindled  down  into  sir,  {Lectures  on  the 
Snenee  o/Lanmioffe,  flrat  series,  yi.)  If,  how- 
eTpr,  the  woid  be  the  same  as  the  German 
HeiT,  it  is  akin  to  the  Latin  hems,  a  master, 
the  Greek  %M»r,  a  hero,  a  word  which  reappears 
in  snch  names  as  Heba.  and  E^baclbs. 

Mratelll.  A  valuable  and  fragrant  timber 
of  Demerara,  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  Oreodapkne, 

Urea.  The  generic  name  of  certain  Perenni- 
bnnchiate  reptiles  which  hare  only  one  pair 
of  feet^  and  retain  the  external  gills ;  they  are 
pnmliar  to  the  -southern  provinces  of  the 
United  Sutes. 
■trens.    [Sbibeks.] 

BlTMie.    In  Acoustics,  an  instrument  for 
detennining  the  velocity  of  aSrial  vibration, 
corresponding  to  Uie  different  pitches  of  mu- 
ricsl  sounds.     'In  this  elegant  instrument  the 
wind  of  a  bellows  is  emitted  throi^h  a  small 
aperture,  before  which  revolves  a  circular  disc 
pierced  with  a  certain  number  of  holes,  arranged 
IS  a  circle  concentric  with  the  axis  of  rotation, 
exactly  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  of  the 
nme  size,  &c    The  orifice  throng  which  the 
air  passes  is  so  situated  that  each  of  these  holes, 
dnnng  the  rotation  of  the  disc,  shall  pass  over 
it,  and  let  Ihiough  the  air;  but  the  disc  is 
made  to  revolve  so  near  the  orifice  that  in  the 
intervals  between  the  holes  it  shall  act  as  a 
eorer,  and  intercept  the  air.    If  the  holes  be 
placed  obliqaely,  the  action  of  the  current  of 
air  alone  will  set  the  disc  in  motion:  if  per- 
pendicular to  the   surface,  the  disc  must  be 
mored  by  wheel-work,  by  means  of  which  its 
Ttelodty  of  rotation  is  easily  regulated,  and  the 
nomba*  of  impnlses  may  be  exactly  counted. 
The  sound  produced  is  clear  and  sweet,  like 
the  human  voice.     I^  instead  of  a  single  aper- 
ture for  transmitting  the  air,  there  be  several, 
BO  disposed  in  a  cucle  of  equal  dimensions 
with  that  in  -which  the  holes  of  the  disc  are 
situated  that  each  shall  be  opposite  one  corre- 
sponding hole  when  at  rest,  uiese  will  all  form 
•oimds  of  one  pitch,  and  being  heard  together 
will  reinforce  each  other.    The  sirene  sounds 
equally  when  plunged  in  water  and  fed  bj  a 
cnrrent  of  that  fluid  as  in  air;  thus  provins 
that  it  is  the  number  of  impulses  only,  and 
nothing  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  the  sound  is  excited,  that  in- 
flaniees  oar  appreciation  of  its  piteh.'  (Sir  J. 
Herschel's  'Treatise  on  Sound,'  Encyciopadia 
MetrcpMana,) 

The  sirene,  as  thus  described,  was  invented 
hy  Baron  Oagniard  de  la  Tour.  An  instru- 
nent  on  the  same  prindple,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  bad  formerly  been  devised  by  Pro* 
feasor  Robiaon ;  but  the  construction  was  much 
less  elegant  a^  commodious.  A  current  of 
air  peasing  through  a  pipe  wasaltemately  in- 
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tercepted  and  permitted  to  pass  by  the  shutting 
and  opening  of  a  stop-cock. 

fllrenla  (Gr.  Seipi^y).  An  order  of  Mam- 
malia in  which  the  teeth  are  of  different  kinds, 
the  incisors  preceded  by  milk-teeth,  and  molars 
with  flattened  or  ridged  crowns,  adapted  for 
vegetable  food.  The  nostrils  are  two,  situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  snout;  the  lips  are 
beset  with  stiff  bristles;  the  mammae  are  pec- 
toral. The  Sirenia  exist  near  coasts  or  ascend 
large  rivers;  browsins  on  fuci,  water-plants, 
or  the  grass  of  the  shore.  The  order  which 
includes  the  dugongs  (Halieore)  and  the  mana- 
tees (Manatus)  has  existed  since  the  miocene 
period. 

Slrlva  (Gr.  Ittpios,  called  also  Canictila,  or 
Cams  CandenSy  the  Do^-star).  A  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  Ca7iis 
Major,  or  the  Great  Dog,  and  the  brightest  in 
the  heavens.  The  Egvptians,  observing  that 
the  Nile  begins  to  swell  at  a  particular  rising 
of  this  star,  paid  it  divine  honours.  [Ptbamii).] 

BIrooeo  (Ital.).  A  soft  relaxing  wind, 
chiefly  experienced  in  the  south  of  Italy,  Malta, 
and  Sicily.  It  blows  from  the  south-east  or 
south ;  and  having  been  heated  over  the  sandy 
deserts  of  libya,  it  becomes  occasionally  moist 
in  its  passage  across  the  Mediterranean,  and 
oppresses  the  inhabitants  of  the  above-named 
countries  with  excessive  languor  and  a  sinking 
of  the  mental  energies.  The  setting  in  of  the 
sirocco  is  followed  by  a  considerable  rise  of 
the  thermometer,  and  is  attended  with  a  haze 
which  obscures  the  atmosphere.     [Sncoox.] 

Btrwente.  In  the  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  species  of  poem  in  common  use  amons 
the  Tboitbadoubs,  usually  satirical,  and  divided 
into  strophes  of  a  peculiar  construction. 

BtsmoBdlae.  A  foliated  variety  of  Chlori- 
toid  of  a  dark-green  colour,  fotmd  at  St.  Marcel, 
in  Piedmont  Named  after  Professor  Si  smonda. 

Slaaeraklte.  A  ^wety  dT  Iridosmine,  from 
Sissersk,  in  the  UraL 

Slater  Meelaaiu  The  same  as  Sidb  Kekl- 


(Gt.  irttffrpWf  from  tf-ffcir,  to 
shake),  A  kind  of  timbrel,  which  the  Egyptian 
priests  of  Isis  used  to  shake  with  their  hands 
at  the  festivals  of  that  goddess. 

Blajrplnia  (Gr.  eUrv^s).  In  Mythologv,  a 
descendant  of  .Solus.  By  some  he  is  saia  to 
have  lived  at  Ephyra,  in  the  Peloponnesus; 
while  others  allege  that  he  was  a  robber,  slain 
b^  Theseus.  His  punishment  in  Tartars  for 
his  crimes  committed  on  earth  consisted  in 
rolling  a  huge  stone  to  the  t<»  of  a  high  hill, 
which  constantly  recoiled,  ana  thus  rendered 
his  labour  incessant.  The  term  Sisyphus  ts 
supposed  to  be  a  reduplioated  form  of  ^wp&t, 
wise  or  cunning, 

Bitology  (Gp.  eh'of,  bread,  and  A^of). 
JHeteHcs^  or  the  doctrine  of  aliments. 

Mtta  (Lat. ;  Or.  wlmi).  The  name  of  a 
bird  in  Aristotle^  which  Gesner  determined  to 
be  the  nuthatch.  Linneus  retains  the  term 
for  the  genus  of  which  the  nuthatch  {fiUta 
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Btnin  (Qr.  otw,  perhaps  akin  to  Celt  liu, 
water).  A  genus  of  Umbel/i/era,  consisting 
of  strong-smelling  wecdy-Iooking  plants,  one 
of  which  IS  grown  for  culinary  purposes,  namely 
S.  Suarum,  better  known  by  its  common  name 
of  Skirret  This  plant,  although  usnally  treated 
as  an  annual,  is  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of 
China,  and  has  been  cultiTated  in  this  country 
since  1648.  The  roots,  for  which  this  plant  is 
cultivated,  are  composed  of  small  fleshy  tubers 
about  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  joined  to- 
gether at  the  crown.  When  boiled  and  served 
with  butter,  they  form  a  nice  dish,  declared 
by  Worlidge,  when  writing  in  1682,  to  be 
*  the  sweetest,  whitest,  and  most  pleasant  of 
roots.* 

Bivtu  In  Hindu  Mytholo^,  a  title  given 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  considered  in  the 
character  of  the  ayenger  or  destroyer.  Sir 
William  Jones  has  oompared  Siva  to  Jupiter ; 
but  he  appears  to  share  many  of  the  attributes 
of  Pluto.  Under  the  name  of  Mahadeva,  he 
is  exhibited  also  as  a  type  of  reproduction :  to 
destroy,  according  to  the  Vedantas  of  India, 
the  Sufis  of  Persia,  and  even  to  many  European 
schools  of  philosophy,  being  only  to  generate 
or  reproduce  under  another  form.  [B&ahill  ; 
Mahadeva  ;  VisHiru.] 

8ivatlMii«m.  The  name  of  an  extinct 
genus  of  Buminantia  found  in  fossil  remains  in 
the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Si  valik  Sub-Himalayan 
range.  It  surpassed  all  known  ruminants  in 
size,  and  had  four  horns. 

Six  Clerks  In  OtaaBoery.  OfiScers  who 
formerlv  received  and  filed  proceedings,  &c 
The  office  was  abolished  by  stat  6  &  6  Vict, 
c.  103. 

Six-points  CSlrele.    [Cibclb,  Six-foimtb.] 

Sixteenmo  or  Sextoaeoiino.  In  Print- 
ing, a  sheet  folded  into  sixteen  leaves»  or  thirty- 
two  pages,  is  thus  termed.  It  is  abbreviated 
16mo. 

SiMum.  The  lowest  claas  of  students  at 
Cambridge.  They  have  certain  allowances 
made  in  their  battels  (college  bills),  through 
the  benefiictions  of  founders  or  other  charitable 
persons.    In  college  phraseology,  a  siee  is  a 

Sortion  of  bread,  meat,  &e.,  allotted  to  a  stu- 
ent;  and  hence  the  name  «urar.     [Sbbvitob.] 

Sixe  (Span.  sisa).  A  sort  of  varnish,  painty 
or  glue,  used  by  painters,  and  in  many  other 
trades.  It  is  made  of  the  shreds  and  parings 
of  leather,  parchment^  or  vellum,  boiled  in 
wat<'r  and  strained. 

Skeet.  On  Shipboard,  a  scoop  used  for 
throwing  water  on  tne  decks  and  lower  sails. 

Skeleton  (Gr.  rh  o'mAct^i',  so.  oSfta,  th$ 
dried  body).  The  desiccated  support  or  frame- 
work of  an  animal  body,  which,  usually  con- 
sisting of  different  parts,  may  be  joined  together 
by  the  dried  natural  ligaments,  is  termed  a 
natural  skeleton;  or  mav  be  articulated  arti- 
fidally,.  when  it  is  termed  an  artifieial  skeleton. 
In  the  lowest  oiganised  animals,  as  the  iWy- 
gattria  and  Poi^fpit  the  skeleton,  when  it  exists, 
commonly  oonsiste  of  a  single  piece.  In  the 
Polygaetria  it  is  external,  in  Uie  form  of  a 
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case,  and  consists  of  pure  silex.   In  the  IWrn 
it  is  sometimes  external,  sometimes  mtenal ; 
and  is  composed  of  either  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  with  a  small  additional  propordon  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  these  earths  bc^  com- 
binea  with  a  grnater  or  less  propordon  of 
gelatinous  animal  matter.     In  the  /<»  the 
skeleton^  consists  of  numerous  separate  calca- 
reous joints,  connected  together  by  portions  of 
uncalcified  gelatine.    In  many  of  the  Litho- 
phytous  Polypee  innumerable  minute  spicalr, 
of  various  but  definite  forms,  are  scattered 
through  the  fleshy  investment  of  the  main 
internal  skeleton.     In  the  Echinoderms  the 
skeleton  is  external,  as  regards  the  viflceia; 
but  it  is  covered  by  an  oiganised  skin.    It  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  great  number  of 
pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  regular 
and  beautiful  forms  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined.   It  likewise  supports  numerous  tubercles 
or  spines,  and  is  composed  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  gelatinous  basis.  In 
Insects  the  skeleton  is  partly  internal,  but 
chiefly  external ;  and  its  hardening  material  ia 
a  peculiar  animal  principle,  called  ckitine.   In 
cabinete  of   dried  insecte  it  is  the  natnnl 
skeleton  that  is  preserved.    In  Orustacta  the 
skeleton,  which  bears  the  same  relative  position 
to  the  animal  as  in  insects,  is  rendered  denser 
and  more  brittle  by  beix^  consolidated  with 
the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.    In  the 
Mollusea  the  skeleton  is  generally  external, 
but  sometimes  internal ;  it  is  hardened  by  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  very  dight  tnce  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  constitntes  the 
shell    The  beauty,  durability,  and  variety  of 
form  of  this  modification  of  the  skeleton,  hftve 
rendered  the  shells  of  the  MoUusea  at  all  times 
a  favourite  object  of  collectors,  and  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  branch  of  natural  history,  under 
the  name  of  Concboloot.     The  skeleton  of 
molluscs  is  either  in  one  piece,  as  in  the  uni- 
valve molluscs,  or  in  two  pieces,  as  in  most 
bivalves ;  or  in  manv  pieces^  as  in  the  multi- 
valve  chitons,  and  others.  In  the  Cephdopods, 
besides   the    sheU,  which   oflfera   remarkable 
varieties  of  form  and  substance,  there  is  like- 
wise a  rudiment  of  true  internal  skeleton  in 
a  cartilaginous  condition.    In  the  Vertebrate 
animals,  there  is  always  an  internal  skeleton 
destined  to  protect  the  central  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  to  form  the  fulcmm  and 
support  of  the  locomotive  members.    In  a  few 
fishes  it  is  cartilaginous ;  in  the  rest  of  the 
Vertebnites  it  is  osseous,  or  consolidated  bj  a 
large  proportion  of  phosphate  and  a  snoddl 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  some 
other  hardening  salts.  [Bomi.]  This  is  termed 
the  endo-skdeton.    In  most  fiishes,  in  several 
reptiles,  as  the  crocodilians ,  and  in  the  arma- 
dillos amongst  the  Mammfllffl  osseous  plates 
are  develop^l  in  the  substance  of  the  skin; 
these  are  analogous  to  the  skeleton  of  most  of 
the  Invertebrate  animals,  and  form  a  more  or 
less  complete  protecting  case,  called  the  ew- 
skdeton. 

(Ger.   skiss^    Fr.  esquissa).     In 
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Pointing;  the  first  delineated  idea  of  the  artist's 
conception  of  a  subject. 

VktiUMng9  XUitavj.  [Fisld  Skbtce« 
wo.] 

Skew  Bridffa.  A  species  of  bridge  in 
▼hich  a  road  or  railway  instead  of  being  carried 
orer  an  opening  at  right  angles  with  it,  is 
carried  orer  at  some  other  angle,  so  as  better 
to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  appointed 
general  track.  In  skew  bridges  bnilt  of  stone, 
the  joints  should  be  spiral.  There  is  an  old 
((kewarch  at  Oxford,  built  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham.  Those  who  desire  practical  information 
ttbout  skew  bridges  may  consult  the  works  of 
Mr.  Bock  and  Mr.  Hart. 

Skew  Pef  rinlnant.  A  determinant  in 
which  the  conjugate  constituents  are  equal  in 
magnitude,  but  opposite  in  sign.  Goiyugate 
constituents,  it  will  be  rememl^red,  are  those 
which  are  symmetrically  placed  with  respect 
to  the  principal  diagonal,  so  that  if,  generally, 
di,  k  denote  the  i^  constituent  on  the  i^  line 
of  a  skew  determinant  of  the  n*^  order,  we 
shall  have,  for  all  unequal  values  of  t  and  k, 

Bk0w  Bellooidf  commonly  called  Screw 
Burflaee.    [HBUCom.l 

8k«w  Qusidiio.  A  skew  surface  of  the 
leoond  order.  There  are  two  such  surfaces: 
the  Hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  and  the  Hyper- 
bolic Paraboloid.     [QuADua] 

Skew  SorftUM.  A  ruled  surface  of  which 
two  BuooesaiTe  generators  do  not  in  general 
intersect.  The  most  ^miliar  examples  are 
the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  and  the  hyper^ 
bolie  paraboloid ;  the  first  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a  line  which  rests  on  three  straight 
lines  l^nuED  Scbfacb],  and  the  other  gene- 
rated by  a  line  which  rests  on  two  stnught 
lines  and  remains  parallel  to  a  plane. 
[Cowom;  Hkuooid.]  The  tangent  plane  at 
any  point  of  a  skew  surface  contains  me  gene- 
rator through  that  point,  which  generator  is 
one  of  the  inflexional  tangents ;  conyersely, 
ereiy  plane  through  a  generator  touches 
the  surface  at  the  point  where  Uub  generator 
is  intersected  by  the  line  loining  the  inter- 
sections of  the  plane  with  the  next  two  ^ne- 
lators ;  this  latter  line  is  the  second  inflexional 
tangent.  The  hyperboloid  generated  by  a  line 
resting  on  three  consecutive  generators  of  a 
skew  surface  [Rulkd  Subfacb],  touches  the 
latter  along  the  whole  length  of  one  of  these 
generators.  The  tangent  ^anes  through  a  ge- 
nerator obviously  correspond  anharmonically 
with  their  respective  points  of  contact.  IHoKO- 
QftiPHic.]  The  points  of  contact  a  and  a'  of 
pairs  of  reetangular  planes  A  and  A',  through 
the  same  generator  form  a  system  in  involution, 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  point  o  nearest  to  the 
next  sQoeeeding  generator;  for  the  two  in- 
ilexioiml  tangents  at  that  point  are  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another,  and  the  normal  plane 
at  0  through  the  generator  is  naraUel  to  the 
next  generator,  and  consequently  touches  the 
surface  at  infinity.  The  point  o,  therefore,  is 
on  the  ktu  of  etricHon,  and  the  points  a  and 
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a*  on  any  generator  at  which  a  given  plane, 
through  the  latter,  is  tangential  and  normal,  re- 
spectively, are  so  distributed  that  oa.oaf  «  const. 
Since  the  normal  planes  which  pass  through  the 
generator  correspond  anharmonically  to  the 
points  a  at  which  they  are  normal,  the  nonnals 
themselves  will  generate  a  hyperbolic  para- 
boloid, having  the  generator  itself  for  a  line  of 
striction.  The  order  of  a  skew  surface  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  generators  which  meets 
any  line,  is  also  equal  to  its  class,  since  every 
plane  through  the  line  and  a  generator  is  a 
tangent  plane.  The  polar  reciprocal  of  a  skew 
sui^Sice,  therefore,  is  another  skew  surface  of  the 
same  order.  Every  plane  through  a  generator 
of  a  skew  surface  of  the  n^^  order  meets  the 
surface,  of  course,  in  a  curve  consisting  of  that 
generator,  and  a  curve  of  the  (n—l)**' order; 
the  latter  meets  the  generator  in  n^l  points, 
one  of  which  will  obviously  be  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  plane  of  the  section,  and  wiU 
vary  as  that  plane  rotates  around  the  gene- 
rator; the  other  n^2  will  remain  fixed  during 
this  rotation,  and,  being  points  where  the 
generator  is  met  by  other  generators,  will  be 
points  of  a  doitble  or  nodal  curve  on  the  skew 
surface.  In  general,  therefore,  we  may  say 
that  a  skew  siuface  of  the  n^  order  has,  on  its 
surface,  a  double  curve,  which  is  met  by  each 
generator  in  n — 2  points.  Every  skew  surface 
satisfies  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the 
third  order,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
pressing the  condition  that  the  tangent  planes 
at  three  consecutive  points  of  a  generator  all 
pass  through  the  latter.  The  method  of  ob- 
taining this  equation  is  explained  in  all  good 
tdzt-books. 

Skew  S jxumetrleel  Beterminaiit.  A 
skew  determinant  whose  principal  constituents 
vanish.  If  ai,  \  denote,  generally,  the  k^  con- 
stituent of  the  t*^  line  of  such  a  determinant  S 
of  the  n^  order,  then  for  all  values  of  %  and  k 
we  have  the  relation  af.k  +  Ak.i™0,  which  of 
course  implies  the  vanishing  of  every  principal 
constituent  such  as  oi,  i.  Since  the  multiplica- 
tion of  every  constituent  of  S  by  the  factor  —  1 
is  equivalent,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  whole  determinant  by  (  -  1)",  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  virtue  of  the  above 
relation  to  the  mere  substitution  of  rows  for 
columns  we  have  the  relation  S»(  — 1)"S 
[DimBicxKAirrs] ;  from  this  it  follows  that 
every  skew  symmetrical  determinant  of  odd 
order  vanishes  identicallv.  By  eoually  simple 
reasoning  it  can  also  be  provea  that  every 
skew  symmetrical  determinant  of  even  order 
is    an    exact    square.       Its   root    consisting 

of  (n  -  1)    (n  -  3)  .  .  .  3.1    terms,  with  - 

factors  in  each  term,  is  called  a  Pfaffiak. 
Thus 

ft.-/,    o,d 
^o,^e,^d,o 

Fnrchor,  if  o'l,  k  represent  the  coefficient  of 
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Oi,  k  in  S ;  i.e.  if  a\  k  l>e  a  Awt  minor  of  S,  and 
therefore  a  constituent  of  the  determinant  S>  of 
the  reciprocal  system,  then  a*!,  k  «  (  —  1)'" '«  k,  i ; 
so  that  S'  is  symmetrical  when  n,  the  order 
of  S,  is  odd,  and  skew  symmetrical  when  n  is 
even. 

Skewbaok.  In  Architacturo,  the  sloping 
abutment,  in  brickwork  and  masonry,  for  the 
ends  of  the  arched  head  of  an  aperture. 

Skid  (akin  to  Ger.  scheiden,  to  cleave).  A 
square  piece  of  timber  of  some  length.  Also 
an  iron  shoe  for  checking  the  revolution  of  a 
wheel. 

Skid.  In  a  ship,  any  beam  or  timber  used 
as  a  support  for  some  heavy  body  to  prevent 
its  weight,  falling  on  a  weak  part  of  the  vessel's 
structure. 

Skid-beams.  Timbers  laid  across  the 
waist  of  a  ship  to  support  the  larger  boats, 
especially  the  launch. 

Skiff  (another  form  of  the  word  Ship\  A 
small  light  boat,  propelled  by  one  man  with  a 
pair  of  sculls,  but  not  of  any  special  build. 

Sklmmia  (Japanese  skimmi).  A  genus  of 
remarkably  ornamental  evei^een  shruos,  with 
oblong  entire  leathery  dotted  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  terminal  panicles,  succeeded  by  bright  red 
drupe-like  berries.  S.  japonica  is  a  prettv 
dwarf-growing  holly-like  shrub,  with  dark 
shining  entire  leaves  and  clusters  of  bright  red 
berries,  which  give  the  plant  a  veiy  handsome 
appearance.  It  is  now  commonly  cultivated. 
The  genus  is  referred  by  the  latest  anthorities 
to  RutacoB,  but  it  baa  considerable  affinity 
with  the  Orange  family. 

Skin.  The  external  covering  of  the  body. 
It  is  divisible  into  three  parts  or  membranes. 
The  exterior  is  called  the  scarf  skin  or  cuticie : 
it  is  an  albuminous  membrane.  Immediately 
underneath  it  is  a  thin  layer  of  soft  or  pulpy 
matter,  called  rete  mttcosum  (mucous  network), 
which  is  the  seat  of  colour :  it  lies  upon  the 
cutis,  or  true  skin,  which  is  a  gelatinous 
texture. 

Skink  (A. -Sax.  scene).  A  genus  of  Lizards 
in  which  the  legs  are  dwarf^  and  in  some 
species  almost  altogether  suppressed,  and  the 
tail  attains  great  length. 

Skip  (Fr.  esquiver).  In  Music,  a  passage 
from  one  sound  to  another  by  more  than  a 
degree  at  one  time. 

Skipper  (Dan.  from  skiff  and  ship).  A 
name  applied  to  the  masters  of  merchant 
vessels. 

Sklrmiali  CFw.  escannonche,  Ital.  scara- 
muccia).  A  deeultofy  «i^gagamant  between 
troops  not  in  oompact  bodies. 

SkirttniT*  In  Architecture,  the  narrow 
Terdeal  board  on  the  -floor  ronpd  the  sides  of 
an  apartment. 

Bktfffbolite.  A  nams  proposed  for  the 
Tantalite  from  Skogbolfi,  and  tf^rkftsaari  in 
Finland. 

Skoleaite.    [Scpi^rrv.] 

Skolopflite,    A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 
soda,  and  other  bases,  considered  by  Bammels- 
hfirg  to  be  analogous  to  Sod^lite,  Mosean,  &c. 
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It  forms  a  crystalline  granular  mixture  with 
'  a  dark-green  IVroxene,  in  the  dolerite  of  the 
I  Kaiserstuhl  in  breisgan. 
I     Skorodite.    [SooBODns.] 

Skoraite.    A  Mineralogieal  synonym  of  a 
variety  of  Epidote,  from  Skucza. 
!      SknU    (Dan.   skal,  Dutdi  scheel).      The 
term  applied  by  osteologists  to  the  bony  case 
I  formed  of  the  coalesced  arches  of  the  four 
peripheral  vertebrae  of  the  spinal  axis.    It  is 
I  formed  of  four  segments ;  the  occipital,  being 
I  the  epencephalic  and  the  scapular  arches ;  the 
parietal,  being  the  mesencephalic  and  the  hyoid 
arches ;  the  frontal,  being  the  prosenceph&hc 
and  the  mandibular ;  and  the  nasal,  being  the 
rhinencephalie  and   maxillary  arches.     This 
I  assemblage  of  vertebrae  is  connected  with  the 
spinal  series  by  two  condyles  (the  neural  ele- 
ments of  the  occipital  bone)  or  exoccipitals, 
articulating  with  the  atlas,  or  first  cervical 
vertebra,  which  rotates  upon  the  axis. 

Skunk.  A  plantigrade  carnivorous  mam- 
mal {Mephitis)  foimd  in  the  New  World,  where 
eighteen  species  are  known,  eight  of  which  are 
found  in  North  America,  and  ten  in  South 
America.  The  genus  is  specially  distinguished 
by  its  exceedingly  lam  anal  gland,  which 
exhales  a  putrid  and  offensive  OGU>ur,  shed  by 
the  animal  when  annoyed  or  initated.  The 
scent  is  so  powerful,  that  it  endures  for  many 
years. 

Skonkweed.  The  name  of  the  carious 
stinking  North  American  Symplocarpusfatuims. 

Skntteradite.  The  native  arsenide  of 
cobalt  found  at  Skutterud,  near  Modum,  in 
Norway.  It  occurs  both  czystaliised  and 
massive,  of  a  colour  between  tin-white  and 
lead-grcj,  with  a  metallic  lustro  and  occasion- 
ally  an  iridescent  tarnish. 

Sky«  Oplovr  ofi  Various  hypotheses  hare 
at  different  times  been  suggested  to  acooont 
for  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky.  Some,  with 
Newton  at  their  head,  attribute  it  to  vezy  fine 
aqueous  particles  of  such  thickness  as  to  cause 
the  interference  of  the  yellow  waves  of  white 
light,  thus  leaving  unneutralised  the  comple- 
mentary blue  waves.  [Intbbfbrbrcs.]  Clausius 
believes,  that  to  procure  such  an  effect  the 
little  particles  of  watar  must  not  be  little 
globes,  but  hoUow  spheres  or  vesicles.  Others 
attributfi  the  phenomenon  to  the  greenish  bine 
colour  which  aqueous  vapour,  like  liquid  water, 
probably  possesses ;  but  the  blue  of  water  is 
very  different  in  tint  from  that  of  the  sky  on  a 
bright  dear  day ;  moreover,  even  when  the  air 
is  very  moist  it  would  require  the  light  to  pass 
through  a  stratum  of  about  200  miles  thids.  to 
produce  by  absorption  the  green-blue  tint  ob- 
served on  looking  at  a  white  object  through  a 
stratum  of  water  15  feet  thick.  The  peculiar 
greenish  hue  which  the  sky  sometimes  assumes 
in  wet  weather  near  the  horizon  may,  however, 
be  duo  to  this  cause.  Hitherto  the  blue  colour 
of  the  sky  cannot  be  said  to  have  xeccived  a 
satisfactory  explanation. 

SkT  Soekeft.    [Rocxbt.] 

Sky  SalL    A  ssiall  sail  set^  on  rare  oeea- 
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sions  and  in  yery  light  winds,  alcove  the  royal, 
on  a  pole  temporarilj  hoisted  for  the  purpose. 

Skjlark.  The  name  of  a  species  of  the 
genus  Alauda;  the  Jlauda  arvenaU  of  Lin- 
nxDs. 

Slab  (Welsh  yslab).  The  name  giyen  to 
laige  solid  and  massive  slates  obtained  from 
the  quarry  for  special  purposes.  A  slab  mea- 
suring twenty  feet  by  ten  and  several  of  some- 
what smaller  size  were  exhibited  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  1862,  by  the  Llangollen 
Slate  Company.  They  were  among  the  fbest 
and  laigest  ever  qoarried.     [Siatb.J 

8Ub  KliM.  A  small  rope  leading  through 
a  block  under  the  lower  vaids,  and  thence  to 
either  foot  of  the  sail  for  the  purpose  of  tricing 
it  up. 
Slack.  Small  coal  under  the  size  of  an  egg. 
flOaf  (Dan.  slags).  The  imperfect  glassy  or 
Titrifiable  compounds  which  are  product  during 
the  reduction  of  metallic  ores  by  various  fluxes. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  smelting  works, 
especially  of  iron  and  copper,  the  sla^  which 
are  abundantly  produced,  are  sometimes  used 
as  building  materials,  and  for  making  and 
mending  roads.  They  often  contain  a  con- 
sideable  relative  proportion  of  metal. 

Slander  (Fr.  esclandre).  In  Law,  a  nu- 
lidous  defamation  of  a  man  by  words  spoken. 
It  is  not  actionable  unless  it  impute  some  crime 
punishable  by  law ;  or  some  contagious  disease, 
vhich  may  have  the  effect  of  excluding  from 
society  the  ]person  slandered;  or  be  uttered 
oonoeming  him  in  his  trade  or  business  in 
such  a  way  as  to  impair  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood; or,  lastly,  unless  it  be  attended  with 
special  damage.  A  defendant  cannot  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally  for  words  spoken, 
unless  th^  have  a  direct  tendency  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  as  by  containing  a  challenge  to 
fight ;  or  are  of  a  seditious  or  grossly  immoral 
character;  or  are  spoken  of  a  magistrate  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty. 

Slate  or  CHay  Slate  (Swed.  slita).  In 
Geology,  the  name  given  to  a  very  remarkable 
form  of  clay  rock,  frequentlv  fossiliferous 
and  not  confined  to  one  geological  period. 
Consisting  essentially  of  clay,  the  particles  of 
slate  are  so  mechanically  arrangeo,  that  the 
rtck  splits  with  perfect  facility  into  almost 
iodefinitely  thin  layers  in  -one  direction  only, 
and  in  all  others  either  breaks  with  a  jagged 
edge,  or  in  well-defined  joints  at  some  distance 
from  each  other. 

Mineralogically,  slate  is  nothing  more  than 
a  pure  day ;  nor  does  there  seem  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  approach  is  made  in  it  to- 
wards crystalline  structure.  As,  however,  no 
other  rock  shows  this  tendency  to  split  inde- 
finitely, the  case  is  one  of  great  interests 

Practically,  slate  is  very  valuable,  owing  to 
its  peculiar  facility  of  splitting,  and  the  per- 
fectly smooth  natural  face  winch  it  presents. 
Its  hardness  and  compactness  preserve  it  from 
all  weathering  by  mere  exposure,  though,  when 
ground  down,  it  easily  posses  back  into  fine 
clay. 
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Slate  is  always,  and  properly,  regarded  as  a 
metamorphic  rock.  It  has  certainly  undeieone 
much  change,  though  it  is  not  quite  certain 
what  the  change  may  have  been.  In  many  ^arts 
of  it  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  and  sometimes 
strings  and  veins  of  copper  pyrites,  occur ;  gold 
is  not  unknown  in  it>  and  magnetic  and  other 
oxides  of  iron  have  been  found  in  ik  Crystal- 
line garnets  are  also  found  occasionaUy,  and 
curious  nodular  masses  of  minerals  are  segre- 
gated into  irregular  spaces  formed  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  con- 
dition of  slate  is,  that  it  has  undergone  enor- 
mous squeezing,  and  that  as  this  squeezing  has 
acted  on  a  rock  of  which  the  particles  readily 
adapt  themselves  without  fracture  t4>  any  re- 
quired shape,  they  have  been  brought  into  this 
curious  parallel  airangement.  The  condition  of 
the  fossds  fully  supports  this  view,  as  they 
are  almost  always  squeezed  and  distorted.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  microscopic  structure 
also  yields  evidence  of  the  same  kind. 

Slates  are  not  very  common.  The  British 
Islands  are,  however,  so  rich  in  different  va- 
rieties, that  all  in  this  country  are  familiar 
with  them.  Cornwall,  Wales^  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  all  afford  quarries  of  great  magnitude, 
the  profits  of  working  which  are  among  the 
largest  obtained  in  mineral  works^  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  quantity  of  slates  used  is  very  large :  at 
least  fifty  thousand  tons  are  consumed  annually 
in  London  alone,  although  in  that  city,  for 
local  reasons,  the  houses  are  generally  roofed 
with  tiles.  Slates  are  lareety  consumed  by  al- 
most every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom. 
More  than  two-thirds  the  quantitv  of  slates 
raised  are  used  for  roofing.  For  this  purpose 
the  slates  are  eat  into  sizes  varying  from  a 
few  square  inches  to  two  sqiuure  feet,  though 
some  are  much  laiger.  This  is  done  with  very 
simple  tools  and  extreme  rapidity.  The  rest 
is  in  shibs  or  thick  slates,  often  vexy  laige. 
[Slab.] 

The  use  of  slate  and  slabs  has  increased 
enormously  of  late  years,  and  is  still  increasing. 
Slabs  are  now  used  largely  in  house  fittings ; 
as  in  strong  rooms,  powder  magazines,  larders, 
partitions,  baths,  stables,  floors,  drains,  &c. 
For  all  these,  and  many  like  purposes,  its 
perfect  resistance  to  the  atmosphere,  to  all 
chemical  influences,  and  to  the  passage  of 
heat,  render  it  invaluable*  It  has  been  very 
largely  used  also  for  enamelling ;  the  surface 
of  enamelled  slate  being,  made  to  represent 
marble  of  all  kinds  wipth  wonderful  accuracy, 
and  resisting  almost  all  wear.  Thus,  for  man- 
telpieces, billiard  tables,  ornamental  slal  s^ 
and  furniture,  it  has  no  equal,  its  cheapness 
being  such  as  to  drive  other  material  out  of  the 
market. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lai^ger  quarries^  and 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  them,  render 
slate  one  of  the  most  interesting^  aad  important 
of  all  mineral  manufactures. 

Many  excellent  slates  are  obtained  abroad. 
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Those  from  ihe  Ardennes,  from  Angers  on  the 
Iioire,  and  from  Nassau,  are  largely  exported. 

■late  CoAli  Coal  with  a  slaty  structure, 
and  an  uneven  and  small-grained  fracture. 
The  rich  caking  coal  of  Newcastle  is  referred  to 
this  variety ;  as  is  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
coal  of  the  Coalbrook  Dale  coalfield  in  Shrop- 
shire. 

■late  8par.  A  massive  variety  of  car- 
honate  of  lime,  of  a  shining,  white,  pearly 
lustre,  and  often  with  a  greasy  feel ;  found  at 
Wicklow,  in  Lreland ;  Strontian  and  Glen  Tilt» 
in  Scotland;  Botallack,  and  other  Cornish 
mines ;  at  Polgooth  mine  in  Devonshire,  and 
at  Coniston  in  Lancashire ;  also  in  Norway  and 
Saxony. 

■lave  Trade.  This  term  generally  denotes 
the  trade  in  slaves  carried  on  by  European 
nations  between  the  western  coasts  of  Africa 
and  the  American  settlements. 

The  European  slave  trade  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  commenced  by  Uie  Portuguese 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  About 
1608,  the  Spaniards  becan  to  import  negroes 
into  America,  to  supply  tne  place  of  the  Inmans, 
whose  numbers  were  rapidly  diminishing  under 
the  severity  of  the  toil  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed by  tiieir  conquerors.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  most  famous  captains, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  of 
note  who  embarked  in  this  trafilc,  having  been 
concerned  in  the  sale  of  n^;roes  to  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  West  Indies.  £i  the  same  reign 
the  African  Company  was  first  chutered,  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  with  Guinea.  This  com- 
pany carried  on  a  trade  in  negroes  with  the 
English  settlements  in  America  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  year 
1732.  From  this  period  that  traffic  was  carried 
on  chiefly  by  private  traders.  It  was  not  until 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
atrocities  of  this  trade  bc^n  to  engage  the 
attention  of  parliament.  In  1788,  an  Act  was 
passed  to  rebate  it ;  and  after  twenty  years' 
animated  discussion  it  was  at  last  totally 
abolished  in  1807.  The  Urited  States  of 
America  and  Denmark  had  preceded  us  in 
this  righteous  act.  (Clarkson's  HUtoryofthe 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,) 

The  slave  trade  is  now  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  most  European  nations  except  Portugal ; 
and  by  the  law  of  that  country  it  can  be  car- 
ried on  only  within  certain  geographical  limits. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  still  followed  to  some  extent 
by  contraband  dealers.  According  to  some  esti- 
mates, about  75,000  slaves  are  supposed  to  be 
annually  carried  from  their  homes  in  Africa  to 
supply  the  American  markets,  including  those 
who  perish  by  the  way.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  this  estimate  is  very  greatly 
exaggerated;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
taking  those  exported  from  the  east  coast  to  Ara- 
bia, &c.,  into  account,  the  average  number  of 
slaves  carried  from  Africa  daring  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1850  can  have  been  as  high  as  40,000 
a  year ;  since  that  time  even  this  exportation  has 
probably  been  materially  reduced.  The  prin- 
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cipal  importing  countries  are  Cuba,  Porto  Bico^ 
and  Brazil.  Publications  on  the  slave  trade 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  for  purposes  of  reference.  Perhaps 
(after  Clarkson's  ffisiary)  the  student  could 
not  find  the  account  of  its  progress  better  given 
than  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Edinhurgh 
Review,  especially  vols.  xxi.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xzxtI 
CIX.  cxv. 

■laTe  TradlBff  or  Uawe  ]>eall]if  •  In 
Law,  slave  trading,  on  the  high  seas,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  forcible  carrying  away  of  the  slave, 
was  made  piracy,  felony,  and  robbery,  bj  5 
Geo.  IV.  a  113,  s.  9.  And  by  s.  16  of  the  same 
statute  a  number  of  other  acts  relating  to  and 
in  furtherance  of  dealing  in  slaves  are  made 
felonious.  This  is  one  of  those  offences  of 
which  British  law  takes  cognisance  if  committed 
by  British  subjects  in  regions  out  of  British 
dominion. 

■laweiT*  In  Moral  Philosophy.  This  term, 
denoting  a  state  of  absolute  bondage  or  total 
loss  of  liberty,  owes  its  origin  to  the  vast  num- 
bers of  Skvonic  captives  with  which  Spain 
became  filled  during  the  wars  of  the  Frank 
kings ;  and  thus  a  national  designation,  mean- 
ing in  its  own  tongue  fflorious,  became  the 
common  title  of  servitude.  (Freeman,  History 
and  Cofimiests  of  the  Saracens,  195 ;  Gibbon, 
RoTnan  Empire,  ch.  Iv.)  But  the  condition  of 
slavery  has  been  found  originally  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  subsists  to  this  day  over  the  higer 
portion  of  the  earth.  The  liberty  of  the  an- 
cient world,  whether  at  Athens  or  elsewhere, 
was  only  the  freedom  of  a  class,  and  in  the 
states  which  were  most  free  implied,  perhaps, 
most  of  all  the  existence  of  a  class  of  men  who 
were  not  free.  [Prikart  Assemblies  ;Libhbtt.] 
'  We  lose  a  good  deal  of  our  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  Greece  and  Home,  when 
the  importunate  recollection  occurs  to  us  of  the 
tasks  which  might  be  enjoined,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  might  be  infiicted,  without  control 
either  of  law  or  opinion,  by  the  keenest  patriot 
of  the  Comitia,  or  the  Council  of  Five  Thousand.' 
(Hallam,  Middle  A^es,  ch.  ii.  part  ii.) 

According  to  Anstotle  (Po/iY.  i.  1 ),  the  dis- 
tinction between  despot  and  slave  was  as  strictly 
a  distinction  of  nature  as  that  between  male 
and  female.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the 
language  in  which  he  asserts  that  slaves  and 
women  are  destitute  of  the  natural  capacity  for 
government,  this  capacity  being  dependent  alto- 
gether on  intellectual  foresight,  in  which  fJiej 
haveno  share.  Hence  the  great  bodyof  slaves,  and 
the  great  body  of  masters  or  despots,  form  each  a 
distinct  whole,  set  by  nature  one  against  the 
other,  K  irpkf  iv.  Hence  the  slave  was  merely  an 
animated  machine,  tcrriiui  n  Hfvpvxo^i  ^^  *^^ 
he  must  continue,  as  much  as  a  woman  must  re- 
main a  woman.  This  distinction  was,  however, 
rather  the  theoretical  than  the  practical  founda- 
tion of  Greek  or  other  ancient  slavery,  and  Ari- 
stotle is  obliged  to  allow  (Polit  i.  6. 1)  that  the 
word  dovAcfo,  slavery,  is  susceptible  of  morethan 
one  meaning,  and  that  war  and  other  causes 
were  constantly  reducinginto the  ranksof slsterj 
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thoM  who  had  been  born  firee,  and  who  may  haTe 
risen  to  the  highest  distinction  as  statesmen  > 
and  philosophers.  On  this  snbjecti  which  in- 
Tolves  the  most  horrible  aspect  of  all  ancient 
ciTilisation,  Aristotle  can  only  multiply  sophistp 
ical  quibbles.  It  is  a  l^gal  principle,  he  tells 
Qs,  that  things  taken  in  war  shall  be  in  tbe 
power  of  the  taker,  and  all  men  taken  in  war 
are  things ;  and  at  all  erents,  whatever  be  the 
justiee  of  the  principle,  he  finds  some  comfort 
in  thinking  thiat  snperiority  of  force,  which  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  yictoir,  imj^es  also  a 
greater  ezcellenee  or  Tirtne  (4y>eH|)  in  tlie  con- 
queror than  in  the  conquered.  This  theory 
acted  neoeiwarily  with  great  force  on  the  Greek 
and  Boman  feeling  of  patriotism.  Underneath 
its  apparently  exalted  characAer  Inrked  an  in- 
tense selfishness;  the  straggle  was  for  some- 
thing of  which  at  any  moment  the  citiaen  might 
be  himself  deprived,  and  of  which  he  was  quite 
ready  to  deprive  others ;  and  thus,  in  the  words 
of  MaeauUy  {EuagfM,  Machiavelli),  patriotism 
became  with  them  a  governing  principle,  or 
rather  an  ungovernable  passion. 

The  Aristotelian  argument,  grounded  on 
oatonl  distinctions,  is  as  an  argument  beneath 
contempt,  and  could  have  been  maintained  only 
by  those  who  were  obstinately  bent  on  holding 
their  position,  whether  logically  tenable  or  not. 
The  necessary  result  of  a  natural  distinction 
is,  that  it  is  accepted  as  unalterable,  and  ac- 
quiesced in.  Individual  women  may  be  found 
to  express  discontent  at  certain  circumstances 
m  their  condition;  but  no  course  of  action  has 
ever  been  taken  by  bodies  of  women  for  the 
express  purpose  of  abolishing  the  natural  dis- 
tinction whidi  marks  their  sex.  Natural  dis- 
tinctions, again,  admit  of  no  exception;  all 
women  know  themselves  to  be  women,  and  the 
occurrence  of  individuals  who  could  not  be 
classed  in  the  natural  order  of  men  or  women 
would  upset  the  natural  distinction.  In  both 
these  points,  the  theory  of  Aristotle  breaks 
down.  The  slaves  have  not  universally  ac- 
quiesced in  their  condition ;  and  among  slaves 
many  have  not  exhibited  the  marks  which 
Aristotle  asserts  to  be  essential  to  a  slave.  The 
whole  history  of  the  ancient  world  attests  a 
genenl  fear  of  the  slaves  on  the  part  of  their 
masters,  and  a  constant  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  slave  to  rebel  against  his  masters. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
Spartan  Cstftsia,  we  have  undoubted  historical 
eridence  which  proves  that  the  Spartans  could 
by  a  pretended  gift  of  fireedom  entrap  hundreds 
of  men,  whose  bravery  they  dreaded,  into  a  de- 
struction, accomplished  no  one  ever  knew  how. 
In  Italy  the  discontent  of  the  slaves  broke  out 
from  time  to  time  into  formidable  rebellions  and 
TOs ;  and  the  whole  Boman  law  of  slaveiy  im- 
plied an  utter  distrust  of  the  fancied  natural  dis- 
tinction on  which  Aristotle  grounded  the  justice 
of  the  system,  for  with  him  slavery  was  not  an 
institution,  but  a  necessary  phase  of  human 
nstnre.  The  execution  of  the  whole  fiunilia  of 
Pedanhis,  400  in  numbef,  by  order  of  the  senate 
intheiime  of  Nero,  because  one  slave,  being  re- 
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fused  his  liberty,  had  slain  his  master,  is  but  one 
example  of  a  method  of  treatment  which  took 
for  granted  that  the  slaves  did  not  and  could 
not  acquiesce  in  their  position  as  an  ordinance 
of  nature. 

There  were  other  circumstances  under  which 
the  theory  of  Aristotle  became  not  only  con- 
temptible but  ridiculous.  The  essence  of  his 
definition  of  slavery  is  that  the  foresight 
of  the  slave  is  simply  that  of  the  mole  or 
the  beaver.  His  masters  have  intellectual 
powef  (BidifOM) ;  he  has  only  a  bodily  instinct 
(vpoopw  aA/utri) ;  but  as  he  has  only  this,  it  is 
as  impossible  for  him  to  rise  to  anything  higher, 
as  it  IS  fbr  an  elephant  or  a  monkey  to  take 
part  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Yet,  under  pressure  in  time  of  war,  Athenian 
masters  were  ready  enough  to  enfranchise  aU 
slaves  fit  for  bearing  arms;  and  thus  to  let 
loose  upon  society  beings  who,  accordinor  to  the 
Aristotelian  theory,  were  simply  able-bodied 
bears  or  wolves.  (Ghrote,  HUtory  of  Greec0, 
part  ii.  ch.  xc  vol.  x.  p.  694.) 

I^  again,  the  idea  of  a  class  of  natural  slaves 
is  set  aside  by  the  appearance,  among  slaves, 
of  individuals  endowed  with  high  intellectual 
powers,  the  idea  of  a  class  of  natural  rulers  is 
also  upset  by  the  appearance,  in  oligarchic  or 
aristocratic  bodies,  of  persons  of  debsMd  minds 
and  slavish  wills ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  latter,  it  becomes  sheer  injustice  if  the 
former  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  slavery. 
Hence,  Aristotle  strove  hard  to  prove  that 
nature  made  the  bodies  of  slaves  different  from 
the  bodies  of  natural  rulers,  and  doubtless  shut 
his  eyes  to  slavish  bodies  which  he  saw  from 
time  to  time  whether  in  the  Macedonian  court 
or  in  the  houses  of  Athenian  citizens. 

At  Athens,  therefore,  or  in  Rome,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  slave  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  will  and  disposition  of  the  master ;  and  the 
rules  given  in  the  so-called  Aristotelian  (Econo- 
mics (i.  6)  are  addressed  simply  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  owner,  and  not  grounded  on  any 
legal,  far  less  on  any  moral,  rights  of  the  slave. 
For  a  slavery  more  merciful  in  theory,  and 
probably  fiu'less  hateful  in  practice,  we  must  look 
neither  to  6k-eeks  nor  Romans,  but  to  the  Jews, 
whose  system,  as  depicted  in  the  Pentateuch, 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  slaveiy  not 
only  of  the  Turks,  but  with  that  more  horrible 
form  of  bondage  which  prevailed  in  our  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  was  maintained  to  a  later 
time  by  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union.  In  his  JVeoHse  on  American  Slavery^ 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  shown  that  the 
Mosaic  legislation  recognised  a  common  bond  of 
interest  between  master  and  bondman,  and  threw 
over  the  latter  the  protection  of  the  law ;  that  it 
made  no  distinction  between  his  testimony  and 
that  of  the  freeman;  that  it  sanctioned  his 
marriage,  and  recognised  his  family,  while  it 
united  the  slave  and  his  master  in  every  act  of 
religious  worship,  and  upheld  the  honourable 
character  of  manual  labour.  He  has  farther 
shown  that  the  American  slave  system  cannot 
exist  without  a  fugitive  slave  law,  while  tha 
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Mosaic  legislation  bids  the  Jews  rather  to  mn 
the  risk  <^  war  than  to  eire  up  the  nmawaj 
slave.  In  the  Mosaic,  and  eyen  in  the  Turkish 
system,  the  child  follows  the  condition  of  the 
&ther ;  it  was  reserved  for  slave-owners  calling 
themselves  Christians  to  look  on  the  laces  of 
their  children  and  receive  in  dollars  the  recom- 
pense for  the  sale  of  their  own  blood.  The 
serfdom  introduced  bj  the  Oerman  tribes 
differed  from  the  slavery  of  the  ancient  world 
only,  perhaps,  in  the  obligation  which  tied  the 
villein  to  tne  estate  of  his  lord.  (Hallam, 
Middle  A^es,  ch.  ii.  part  iL)    [Sbsf;  YnxsiK.] 

In  the  civilisation  of  modem  Europe,  sUvezy, 
having  passed  through  the  phase  of  serfdom, 
has  l^en  gradually  weakened  and  abolished. 
But  *  the  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
servile  order  arose  chiefly  from  other  causes, 
besides  the  influence  of  Christianity.'  (Milman, 
Latin  Chriatianity^  book  iii.  ch.  y.)  Asserting 
that  the  influence  of  Christianity  must  have 
tended  fiom  the  first  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
slavery.  Dean  Milman  thinks  that  in  the  later 
Boman  empire  it  was  rather  the  multiplication 
of  slaves  which  slowly  wrought  its  own  remedy. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Christian  Churdi 
did  not  from  the  first  enter  the  lists  against  the 
principle  of  slavery.  '  The  Churches  themselves 
were  slave-holders;  there  were  special  pro- 
visions to  defend  their  slaves,'  and,  by  some 
Teutonic  codes,  whoever  ooncei&led  the  slave  of 
an  ecclesiastic  was  condemned  to  a  triple  fine. 
The  laws  of  Justinian  not  only  recognise  slavery 
as  a  permanent  institution,  but  *  ascribe  to  the 
heathen  sovereign  Antoninus,  the  great  change 
which  had  placed  the  life  of  the  slave  under 
the  piDtiOCtion  of  the  law. . . .  But  the  abroga- 
tion of  slavery  was  not  contemplated  even  as  a 
remote  possibility.  A  general  enfranchisement 
seems  never  to  have  dawned  on  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  Christian  writers,  notwithstandiug 
the  greater  facilities  for  manumission  and  the 
sanctity,  as  it  were,  assigned  to  the  act  by 
Constantine,  by  placing  it  under  the  special 
superintendence  of  the  clergy.'  Even  as  so 
amended,  the  Christian  slavery  of  Justinian 
was  far  inferior  to  the  Jewish  slavery  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  testimony  of  the  slave  could 
be  received  against  his  master  only  in  cases  of 
high  treason,  and  his  union  with  his  wife  was 
still  only  concubinage,  not  marriage.  *  Basil 
the  Macedonian,'  in  the  ninth  century,  'first 
enacted  that  the  priestly  benediction  should 
hallow  the  marriage  of  the  sUve ;  but  the  au* 
thority  of  the  emperor  was  counteracted  by 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  centuries.  It  was 
the  weakness  of  Eome,  not  her  humanity  or 
Christianity,  which,  by  ceasing  to  supply  the 
markets  with  hordes  of  conquered  barbarians, 
dimini^ed  the  trade'  in  slaves,  and  thus 
hastened  the  downfiedl  of  the  institution. 

It  may  further  be  reniarked  that  the  Ari- 
stotelian theory  of  natural  distinctions  might 
derive  a  plausible  colour  from  the  notions 
entertainea  by  some  as  to  the  characteristics 
and  destiny  of  the  negro  race.  But  the  slaves 
f>i  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  (oven  if  we  take 
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into  no  account  those  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery  by  debt  or  the  fortune  of  war)  were  of 
no  such  alien  race,  although  they  may  h&Te 
represented  those  earlier  possessors  of  Uie  soil 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  looisos, 
or  Latins.  The  Jewish  slavery  was  confinfd 
to  that  of  bought  slaves:  no  Hebrew  ooald 
be  permanently  retained  in  bondage,  and  his 
servitude,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  xemariu^ '  was, 
in  fact,  not  slavery  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.'  But  it  is  obvious  that  tne  theory 
of  a  natural  distinction  like  that  of  Aristotle 
cannot  be  maintained,  if  the  supposed  serrile 
class  has  a  capacity  for  amalgamation,  and 
does  in  fact  amalgamate  with  the  ruling  ckss. 
Among  the  Ch«ek  and  Roman  bondmen  there 
were  many  bom  slaves,  whose  fore&thers  had 
been  free  citizeIU^  dep^ved  of  their  freedom  for 
debt.  In  the  English  West  India  islands  and  in 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  children  of  ne|io 
slave  women  were  or  are  the  children  of  white 
slave-owners.  The  idea  of  a  natural  distinction 
is  thus  summarily  reacted  even  by  those  who 
may  be  most  interested  in  maintaining  it 

To  slavery  in  Europe  the  deathblow  was 
given  by  the  refutation  of  notions  based  on 
an  antipathy  to  labour  as  contemptible  and 
degrading.  The  real  idea  of  slavery  is  that  of 
a  large  cUss  condemned  to  servile  toil,  in  order 
that  a  narrow  class  may  be  altogether  idle. 
Such  an  idea  is  antagonistic  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  modem  European  civilisation:  and 
wherever  this  spirit  finds  its  way,  slaveiy 
must  decline  and  eventually  perish. 

For  the  theories  of  Bodin  and  others  on 
slavery,  see  HaUam,  Literary  History,  part  ii. 
ch.  iv. ;  Lecky,  History  of  SatumaHim,  ch.  vi. 

SiAVBRT.  In  PoUtical  Economy.  The 
practices  of  exacting  compulsoiy  labour,  and 
of  recognising  the  right  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  society  to  hold  others  to  invdan- 
tary  bondage,  are  found  universally  in  the  cas- 
toms  and  laws  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
communities.  Labour  is  a  condition  of  exist- 
ence, but  it  is  on  the  whole  disliked,  shortened, 
and  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  either  by  laying 
it  on  others  than  those  who  reap  its  advantage, 
or  by  employing  natural  forces  in  lieu  of  moscn- 
lar  exertion.  Such  natural  forces  can  be  used 
very  scantily  in  the  early  stages  of  social  de- 
velopement;  and  slavery,  the  easier  and  more 
obvious  means  for  avoiding  labour,  is  thos 
generally  practised  in  primitive,  uncivilised, 
or  imperfectly  civilised  communities.  But  ve 
shall  see  that  the  adoption  of  this  alternative 
as  a  means  for  economising  or  avoiding  laboor, 
is  the  most  permanent  among  the  hindrances 
to  any  real  progress  in  those  mechanioil  arts 
which  tend  to  shorten  human  labour,  and  thas 
put  the  largest  amount  of  conveniences  at 
the  least  possible  cost  within  the  reach  of 
the  greatest  number  of  persons.  Though  the 
origin  of  slavery  is  found  in  eoonomicsl  in- 
fluences or  motives,  the  retention  of  slavery  is 
a  permanent  impediment  to  the  developf^mcnt 
of  the  best  economical  state. 
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SUreiy  existed  in  all  ftndeut  communities, 
ud  in  wYonl  fonns,  side  by  side  with  great 
intellectul  actiyitj,  and  with  nnezam^led  skill 
in  the  fine  arts.  It  is  compatible  with  great 
prognu  in  the  sciences  of  law  and  government. 
But  the  mechanical  arts  are  reiy  scantily  de- 
Moped  irherever  slavery  exists,  even  in  its 
modified  forms ;  and  even  when  these  arts  have 
been  paitiaUy  discovered,  their  growth  has  been 
arrrated,  or  their  application  dwarfed,  by  its 
preuore.  The  ancient  world  was  almost  en- 
tire!)' ignorant  of  the  inductive  sciences,  though 
tbf  passion  for  physical  study  and  research  was 
Tfiy  keen,  ana  the  advantage  of  possessing 
these  sciences  as  the  means  of  economy  within 
the  state,  and  of  protection  from  external 
aggression,  was  obvious.  The  cause  of  this 
imperfect  growth  is  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
nlence  of  slavprv. 

SJsreiy  arose  historically,  as  fSu  as  can  be 
traced,  from  war,  from  piracv — ^if  indeed  the  two 
can  be  distinguished  in  earlv  times — and  from 
the.  penalties  levied  on  offenders  against  persons 
and  property.    As,  according  to  the  original 
theoiy,  UiQ  life  as  well  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
moquisbed  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
qoeror,  slavery  was  at  its  beginning  a  humane 
or  mereilttl  substitute  for  the  exercise  of  these 
tttreme  rjgfats,  like  the  ransom  which  the  captor 
«iacted  fi^m  his  prisoners  in  the  middle  ages, 
•'^.sgain,  the  slave  market  of  the  ancient  world 
VIS  supplied  (in    default  of   captives  taken 
in  war)  by  descents  on  the  coasts  of  foreign 
raci-s,  and  probably  also  by  the  purchase  of 
fore^  captives,  whom  their  captors  disposed 
of  tu  the  Greek,  Carthaginian,  or  Asiatic  mer^ 
chmt    Sometimes,  especially  in  the  eastern 
vorld,  the  tribute  of  a  conquered  region  was 
expressly  defined  by  the  supply  of  a  certain 
iinmber  of  male  and  female  slaves.    Again,  in 
nrij  systems  of  jurisprudence,  laws  are  in- 
tended rather  to  protect  individuals,  and  to 
n^mpenae  individual  wrongs,  than  to  vindicate 
or  secure  the  well-beinff  of  society.    The  latter 
0 '>n  of  judicial  procedure  was  too  refined  and 
aUtract  to  be  comprehended  in  these  early 
^sn.    It  would  not  have  suited  the  notions 
of  justice  which   prevailed    in  communities, 
uiong  whom  public  ties  were  slight,  and  in- 
ttcise  only  under  particular  emergencies.    And 
•"Ttn  vhen  the  doctrine  of  obligation  to  a  cen- 
tnl  anthority,  and  the  vindication  of  injuries 
^ziittst  the    constitution  or    the   vitality  of 
sutiety  were  recognised,   the  means  adopted 
''■nr  rather  a  control  over  the  acts,  lives,  and 
<c«!oais  of  men,  than   a  system  of   punish- 
I'Dts  whidi  remedied   private  wrongs    only 
i ;  iirectly.    Hence,  when  the  judge  took  cog- 
ci^nee  of  injuries  committed  on  private  per- 
i«na,  his  decision  generally  assumed  the  form 
^  a  fine,  or.  if    the   criminal  was   unable 
to  r-^y  the  fine,   an  adjudication  of  his  per- 
»*'>a  to   the    injured    parties   as    the    fairest 
Vi-l  fullest  satisfjiction  which  could  be  made. 
^h  a  means  of  compensation,  known  in  an- 
i-i'-st  Rome,  was  exceedingly  common  among 
Cd^icns  of  Germanic  origin,  and  m  times  of 
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violence  must  have  been  a  frequent  cause  of 
slavery. 

Again,  as  debt  was  treated  as  a  species  of 
civil  crime,  and  as  persons  in  these  states  of 
society  were  permitted  to  pledge  themselves 
and  their  families  as  security  for  loans  con- 
tracted, defaulting  debtors  were,  either  by  the 
terms  of  their  contract^  or  by  judicial  decisions, 
assigned  or  adjudged  as  slaves  to  their  creditors. 
[Seisachthbia..]  The  two  forms  by  which 
such  a  result  occurred  in  ancient  Bome  are  dJB- 
cussed  by  Niebuhr  and  Savigny.  A  slight  trace 
of  this  custom  in  England  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
covered in  those  ancient  forms  of  obligation 
known  as  Statxjtb  Mbbchamt  and  Statutb 
Staflb,  as  the  custom  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  a  substitute  for  personal  slavery  consequent 
on  an  adjudication  upon  a  civil  plea  and  the 
issue  of  execution. 

Slavery  is  either  absolute  or  partial,  the 
latter  being  generallv  called  serfage.  [Sbuf.] 
In  the  former  case,  there  is  a  denial  of  all  per- 
sonal rights,  and  of  all  property  to  the  slave. 
But  humanity  and  policy  have  rarely  permitted 
this  total  extinction  of  all  rights  in  the  slave, 
whenever,  at  least,  the  community  has  stood 
above  the  level  of  the  merest  barbarism.  Thus,  in 
Athens,  an  ill-used  slave  could  take  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  demand  that  his  mas- 
ter should  sell  him.  Assaults  on  slaves  were 
punishable  by  indictment,  and  no  slave  could  be 
put  to  death  without  trial.  In  Home,  he  was 
permitted  the  possession  of  property,  under  the 
name  otpeculium;  and  though  the  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subject  was  harsher,  it  appears, 
than  in  Greece,  we  must  take  into  account,  in 
explanation  of  this  fact,  that  authoritv  was 
lai^ly  and  unsparingly  exercised  by  the  Roman 
husband  and  father  over  his  wife  and  children. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  comparative  lenity 
with  which  the  slave  was  treated  in  the  ancient 
world,  must,  all  circumstances  considered,  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  those  unfor- 
tunates were  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
origin  with  their  lords,  and  that  the  social  dif- 
ference between  them  was  not  aggravated  by 
fundamental  distinctions  of  race  or  colour. 

Slavery  was  virtually  extinct  throughout 
European  Christendom  at  the  time  in  which  the 
New  World  was  discovered.  It  is  true  that 
penal  servitude  of  a  very  severe  character  still 
existed  in  the  condemnations  to  the  galleys. 
But  penal  servitude  stands  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent footing  from  slavery ;  though,  under  the 
form  of  transportation,  its  effects  on  the  ob- 
ject of  the  sentence  were  to  reduce  him  either 
permanently  or  temporarily  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave. 

The  first  occupation  of  the  New  World 
was  accompanied  by  the  enslaving  of  its  in- 
habitants, in  those  regions  at  least  where  the 
Spaniards  and  Portupueso  found  an  abundant 
population  and  a  settled  government.  The  na- 
tives were  constrained  to  labour  in  the  mines 
and  other  kinds  of  toil,  adverted  to  above, 
under  the  title  Peokaob.  By  these  means  the 
I'opulation  was  nearly   extirpated.     To  save 
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-  the  remainder,  the  beneroleut  missionair  Las 
CasaB  recommended  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes ;  the  slare  trade  was  commenced  on  the 
vestem  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  laiige negropopu- 
lation  was  introduced  into  the  New  World. 
The  other  European  nations  followed  the 
example  of  Spain  in  all  their  American  colonies, 
and  a  slarery  of  race  and  colour  became  gene- 
ral. The  traffic  in  slaves,  though  atrociously 
cruel,  was  exceedingly  profitable,  and  the  in- 
terest of  a  large  and  influential  body  of  mer- 
chants was  enlisted  in  the  trade.  The  slares 
were  collected  on  the  low  coast  of  South- 
Western  Africa  at  yery  cheap  rates,  were  stored 
in  stifling  yessels,  and  transported  across  the 
Atlantic  The  rate  of  mortality  during  the 
passage  was  enormous,  but  the  price  of  the 
slave  on  the  coast  amply  compensated  the 
loss,  even  when  the  per-centage  of  deaths  was 
exceedingly  high.  Gradually  philanthropists 
called  attention  to  the  traffic,  and,  in  spite  of 
many  obstacles,  the  slave  trade  was  suppressed 
and  treated  as  piracy,  almost  all  European 
nations  having  concurred  in  the  schemes  for 
stopping  or  at  least  for  checking  it  But  as 
these  measures  were  not  generally  coupled  with 
the  emancipation  of  negroes  in  the  several 
American  governments  and  colonies,  the  effect 
of  legally  abolishing  the  slave  trade  was  only 
that  of  making  the  sea  passage  more  difficult, 
and  of  raising  the  price  of  the  slave  in  the 
New  World. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  British  colonies 
in  the  year  1834,  the  owners  being  compen- 
sated by  a  grant  of  twenty  millions.  Several 
of  the  northern  states  in  the  American 
Union  had,  however,  decreed  the  extinction  of 
slavery  long  before  this  time.  Its  final  ex- 
tinction in  the  Union  was  the  fruit  of  the  late 
war,  as  the  attempts  to  extend  it  on  the  one  side 
and  to  limit  it  on  the  other  were  the  cause  of 
that  gigantic  stru^le.  It  still  exists  in  the 
Spanish  dependencies  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico, 
and  in  Brazil ;  but  a  considerable  and  increasing 
party  in  Spain  is  pledged  to  the  abolition  of 
slaveiy  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  slavery  was 
exhibited  in  its  harshest  and  most  repulsive 
features  on  the  American  continent.  Nothing 
interfered  practically  between  the  will  of  the 
master  and  the  sufferings  of  the  slave ;  for  al- 
though some  laws  were  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  slave,  evidence  that  these  laws  were 
broken  was  in  any  case  difficult,  and  was  generally 
unattainable,  since  the  slave  was  precluded  from 
bein^  heard  in  a  court  of  justice.  There  were 
no  limits  to  the  hours  of  labour,  except  the 
interest  of  the  slave-owner  in  the  slave's  life, 
and  this  interest  was  a  veiy  weak  ^arantee 
against  the  prospect  of  immediate  gam,  or  the 
impulse  of  uncontrolled  passion. 

The  effect  of  slavery,  and  especially  of  negro 
slavery,  on  those  communities  in  which  it  is 
encouraged,  protected,  or  permitted,  is  twofold 
— moral  and  economicaL  It  induces  habits  of 
lawlessness  and  licentiousness ;  the  former  by 
the  fact  that  great  powers  of  repression,  or  at 
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least  of  independent  action,  must  be  aooorded 
to  the  slave-owner ;  the  latter  by  the  ease  and 
impunity  with  which  passion  is  gratified.  The 
evidence  on  the  latter  head  is  overwhelming, 
espedallv  from  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
effects  ot  slavery  in  Brazil. 

Its  eoonomicad  effects  are  numerous.  By 
the  degradation  necessarily  connected  with  the 
social  position  of  the  slave,  Inbonr  is  disparaged 
and  discredited.  The  backward  state  of  all 
slaveholding  communities,  and  (even  where  thej 
have  reach^  a  certain  state  in  wealth)  their 
rapid  declension,  are  notorious  facts.  Besides, 
as  the  capital  of  the  slave-owner  is  to  a  great 
extent  invested  in  his  slaves,  so  the  whole 
weight  of  bad  harvests  and  adverse  markets 
falls  on  the  owner.  Where  labour  is  free, 
national  losses  affect,  as  a  rule,  all  cLisses 
equally ;  where  it  is  compulsory,  these  loeses 
fall  entirely  upon  capital  or  profits.  Again, 
there  is  always,  when  labour  is  free,  an  impulse 
affecting  capitalist  and  labourer  alike,  towaids 
shortening  or  economising  labour  as  fdllj  as 
possible.  The  labourer  is  impelled  to  get  the 
nighest  remuneration  at  the  least  labour ;  the 
capitalist^  still  more  effectually,  to  achieve  the 
highest  price  at  the  least  cost.  Hence  the  im- 
provements in  machinery,  which  have  charac- 
terised the  condition  of  free  labour.  But  in  a 
state  of  slavezy  such  a  disposition  to  eeonomr 
would  not  afiiect  the  master,  partly  because 
labour  by  the  very  existence  of  slaveiy  is  re- 
latively cheap;  partly,  because  compulsory 
labour  cannot  be  depended  on,  except  for  the 
simplest  operations.  Still  less,  however,  is  the 
slave  disposed  to  economise  his  labour  by  the 
use  of  any  substitutive  instrument,  as  he  has 
no  interest  in  his  own  effectiveness.  It  vas 
from  the  pre\'alence  of  slavery  that  no  progress, 
or  no  important  progress,  was  made  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  among  ancient  nations.  Lastly, 
as  labour  is  exercised  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous conditions  when  it  is  compalsory, 
so  it  is  most  exhausting  to  the  soil.  With  such 
a  social  state,  a  community  needs  perpetual 
additions  to  its  area;  and  it  will  be  found, 
whatever  be  the  pursuits  of  such  a  community, 
that  it  needs  a  far  larger  territory  to  support 
an  equal  population  th^  countries  of  irhich 
the  soil  is  free. 

■laTonio  XrfUBffiuiffes.  A  name  applied  to 
the  dialects  of  Lithuania,  Russia,  and  roland, 
the  speech  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  who  began 
their  advance  into  Moesia  and  Thrace  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  were  settled  in  Macedonia  in 
the  following  century.  The  most  ancient  docu- 
ment of  the  Bulgarian  and  lUyrian,  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Slavonic,  is  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  made  by  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  tlie 
ninth  century.     [Lakgvaob.] 

■ledge  (A-Sax.  slecge,  Swed.  slagga).  A 
vehicle  without  wheels,  used  as  a  means  of 
locomotion  on  snow.  Sledges  are  used  during 
the  winter  in  Canada  and  Russia,  &c  ;  but  the 
country  with  which  the  name  is  roost  associmted 
is  Lapland,  where  two  kinds  are  used ;  the  one 
being  the  pulk  or  close  sledge  for  the  uae  of 
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tra?ellers  and  merchants,  the  head  beingpointed 
like  a  canoe,  and  the  body  being  corered  by  an 
oval  half-deck,  covered  with  seal  skinB.  This 
sledge  is  generally  about  seven  feet  in  length, 
nxteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  eight  inches  in 
depth.  For  the  conveyance  of  goods  a  longer 
sledge  is  used,  which  has  no  deck.  A  single 
reiodeer  will  draw  a  sledge  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  at  a  trot,  and  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  at  a  gallop. 

neep  (Ger.  schlaf).  That  state  of  the  body 
in  which  the  fanctions  of  sensation  and  volition 
are  suspended,  while  the  vital  functions  retain 
their  usual  activity:  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
if  not  at  perfect  rest^  being  discoilnected  with 
external  objects. 

Healthy  or  natural  sleep  usually  comes  on 
with  a  peculiar  sense  of  muscular  lassitude, 
gaping,  and  desire  of  repose ;  the  eyelids  fall, 
and  there  is  general  muscular  relaxation.  The 
sense  of  hearing  is  that  which  is  longest  re- 
tained; and  we  generally  hear  what  is  going 
on  about  us,  and  even  feel  inclined  to  take 
occasional  part  in  conversation,  long  after  the 
eyes  are  dosed. 

The  quantity  of  sleep  required  by  different 
individuals  is  various,  from  six  to  nine  hours 
being  the  average  proportion.  Indolent  listless 
peraoDs,  and  especially  those  who  indulge  in  the 
Inxuries  of  the  table,  and  are  in  good  health, 
will  often  slumber  away  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  daily ;  while  others  of  active  dispositions, 
and  who  live  abstemiously,  will  be  satisfied 
with  four  or  five  hours  of  sleep :  and  such  persons 
are  generally  more  disturbed  by  dreams  than 
the  former.  Very  young  children  sleep  away 
much  of  their  time,  and  so  also  do  many  old 
persons.  Sleep^  is  often  prevented  by  intense 
thought,  bv  anxiety,  and  other  mental  affections ; 
and  also  hy  hunger,  and  by  the  application  of 
^Id  to  a  part  of  the  body.  When  a  person  has 
l^een  over-fatigued  by  bodily  exertion,  sleep  is 
-tlso  often  courted  in  vain ;  and  there  are  many 
stimuli  by  which  its  accession  at  the  usual  times 
is  prevented  or  retarded,  such  as  strong  tea, 
coffee,  small  doses  of  opium,  and  several  other 
articles  of  medicine  and  diet.  Bodily  exercise 
and  mental  tranquillity,  a  full  me^il,  the  ab- 
sence of  light,  noise,  aiid  other  disturbing 
causes,  are  circumstances  generally  favourable 
to  sleep ;  but  in  all  these  respects  various  habits 
often  greatly  interfere,  and  persons  accustomed 
to  very  active  lives  when  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  usual  occupations  often  sleep  worse  than 
before,  indolence  becoming  an  apparent  stimu- 
lant 

The  definition  of  sleep  is  still  a  subject  of 
controversy,  some  maintaining  that  we  are 
conscious,  others  that  we  are  unconscious, 
while  we  sleep ;  while  by  some  it  is  held  that 
dreams  occur  during  sleep,  by  others  that  they 
occur  only  beAreen  sleeping  and  waking,  i.e. 
during  imperfect  sleep.  In  his  treatise  On 
^^P*  Sir  Henry  HolUnd  asserts  that  *  sleep, 
in  tne  most  general  and  correct  sense  of  the 
^enn,  must  be  regarded  not  as  one  single  state, 
to  a  succession  of  states  in  constant  variation, 
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this  variation  consisting  not  only  In  the  different 
degrees  in  which  the  same  sense  or  faculty  is 
submitted  to  it,  but  also  in  the  different  pro- 
portions in  which  these  several  powers  are 
under  its  influence  at  the  same  time.*  In  his 
Physiology  of  Sleeps  Mr.  Arthur  Durham  says 
that  <  sleep,  considered  psycholo^cally,  may 
best  be  denned  to  be  a  state  in  wUch  volition, 
sensation,  and  consciousness,  are  suspended,  but 
can  be  readily  restored  on  the  application  of 
some  stimulus.'  Considered  physiologically, 
sleep,  he  thinks,  'may  be  most  correctly  re- 
garded as  that  particular  state  of  cerebral 
activity,  which  is  essentially  associated  with 
the  nutrition  and  repair  of  the  brain  substance.' 
These  definitions  may  appear  at  first  sight 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  they  may  probably 
be  reconciled  by  the  hypothesis  that  Sir  Henry 
Holland  is  speaking  of  actual  sleep,  while  Mr. 
Durham  gives  a  definition  of  typical  or  perfect 
sleep.  Indeed,  the  conclusions  of  the  latter 
writer  are  supported  by  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  brain  of  living  animals,  which  seem  to 
establish  conclusively  the  position  of  Sir  H. 
Holland,  that  sleep,  as  it  actually  occurs  in 
men  and  other  animals,  is  a  succession  of  ever- 
varying  states. 

If  sleep  be,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  a  state 
necessary  for  the  repair  of  the  waste  caused  by 
activity  of  the  brain  during  the  hours  of  wake- 
fulness, the  essential  conditions  of  the  latter 
state,  when  perfect,  may  be  defined  to  be 
'  functional  activitv  of  the  brain,  as  manifested 
by  sense  and  intellect,  together  with  destruction 
of  brain  substance,'  while  the  corresponding 
conditions  of  perfect  sleep  will  be  *  rest  of  the 
brain  (suspension  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
those  faculties  which  are  the  manifestations  of 
its  activity),  together  with  repair  and  nutrition 
of  brain  substance.'  Hence,  from  an  anatomical 
point  of  view,  sleep  may  be  described  as  '  a  state 
in  which  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  oc- 
cupied by  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
blood  moving  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate.' 
That  this  is  actually  the  case  during  sleep,  all 
experiments  seem  conclusively  to  prove,  while 
they  tend  further  to  establish  the  fact  that 
'when  we  are  soundly  asleep,  we  do  not  in- 
stantaneously awake  to  full  possession  of  our 
faculties ;  still  less  do  we  pass  at  once  from 
perfect  wakefulness  into  a  state  of  health}^ 
sleep.* 

A  purely  psychological  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  foimd  in  M.  Alfred  Maury's  work, 
Le  Sommeil  et  let  Eeves.  (  Westminster  Review, 
No.  xlix.  *  The  Physiology  of  Sleep.') 

Sleep-walkiniT-    [Somkambulism.] 

Sleeper.  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber whereon  are  laid  the  ground  joists  of  a 
floor.  Sleepers  are  also  pieces  of  timber,  now 
rarely  used,  in  foundations,  crossed  by  planks, 
&c.,  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  where  the 
soil  is  bad.  Formerly  the  term  was  used  to 
denote  the  valley  rafters  of  a  roof. 

Slkepbb.     [Railwats.] 

■leet  (Icelandic  sletta,  Dan.  slud).  Snow 
or  hail  which  is  in  a  partially  melted  condition 
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before  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
some  cases  sleet  inay  also  be  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  precipitation  of  snow  or  hail 
from  a  superior  and  of  rain  from  an  inferior 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere.     [Hail  ;  Skow.] 

Slelffli.     [Sledge.] 

81elffbt-of-Band«    [Cox JTBiifo ;   Lboeb- 

DEMAIN.] 

Blewlnir-  In  the  service  of  Artillery,  tium- 
ing  a  gun  or  mortar  on  ita  axis  without  moving 
it  from  the  spot  on  which  it  rests.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  turning  a  gun  or  mortar  hori- 
zontally upon  a  pivot;  this  is  called  dewing 
end  for  end. 

Siloes.  Wedges  of  small  angle  driven  im- 
mediately before  launching  under  the  shores 
by  which  the  ship  is  sustained  on  the  shipway. 
Being  driven  in  simultaneously  all  round  the 
vessel  by  blows  of  hammers,  the  mass  is  raised 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  blocks  on  which  the 
keel  has  rested  to  be  removed. 

SllolLeiiside.  A  provincial  term  applied 
by  the  Derbyshire  miners  to  Galena  or  sulphide 
of  lead,  which  has  acquired  a  smooth  and  shin- 
ing striated  surface  in  oongequence  of  tbe  great 
pressure  and  friction  to  whidi  it  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  dislocation  and  shifting  of  the 
rein.  In  Geology,  the  term  has  a  more  extended 
meaning,  and  is  applied  to  the  smooth  and 
polished  surfaces  which  have  been  produced  in 
any  kind  of  rock  by  the  grinding  motion  result- 
ing from  faults,  or  fractures  and  contortions  of 
the  beds. 

Slide.  In  Hustc,  a  grace  used  in  the 
German  school,  and  consisting  of  two  small 
notes  moving  by  degrees. 

Slide  Sest.  A  guide  employed  to  carry 
forward  the  cutting  tool  of  a  turning  lathe 
to  the  axis  of  the  revolving  object.  Slide  rests 
of  great  variety  are  now  used  in  the  arts,  and 
some  of  them  are  so  contrived  as  gradually 
to  withdraw  the  tool  as  it  approaches  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  object,  so  as  to  turn  by  self- 
acting  mechanism  a  rod  bulging  in  the  middle. 

Slide  Valwe.  A  form  of  valve  in  which 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  orifice  is  regu- 
lated by  a  sliding  plate  or  plug  in  the  manner 
of  a  sluice.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
the  slide  valve  was  the  valve  of  Lavoisier's 
air-pimip,  and  the  slide  valve  has  been  applied 
to  feed-pumps,  and  to  pumps  of  various  kmds. 
Its  most  common  application,  however,  is  to 
the  Steam  Engine,  to  govern  the  flow  of  steam 
to  and  from  the  cylinder,  its  movements  being 
controlled  by  a  moving  part  of  tbe  engine  called 
the  eccentric. 

Sliding  Axis.  [Instantanbous  Sliding 
Axis.] 

SUdinc:  J£eeL  A  narrow  oblong  board  let 
down  at  pleasure  j-ertically  through  the  bottom  of 
a  small  vessel,  to  serve  as  a  deepening  of  the  keel 
throughout  a  portion  of  her  length.  Its  use  is, 
like  that  of  the  leeboard,  to  sustain  the  vessel 
against  the  lateral  force  of  the  wind,  and  to 
enable  it  to  bear  more  sail.  At  present,  the 
more  usual  name  for  this  instrument  is  the  j 
etntre-board,  and  the  boats  so  fitted  are  known  j 
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^  as  centre-hoard  boats.  The  employment  of  the 
centre-board  is  much  resorted  to  in  Amerioi 
for  small  river  craft,  and  in  this  countr)'for 
yachts  of  small  burden.     It  is  a  great  element 

I  of  safety;  and,  with  its  help,  boats  of  draught 
suited  to  river  navigation  may  venture  into  a 
moderate  sea. 

I  Slidinr  Sule.  A  mathematical  instmnieiit 
or  scale,  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
didee  along  the  other.  As  each  has  ceruio 
seta  of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  so  arraugcd 
that  when  a  given  number  on  the  one  scale  is 
brought  to  coincide  with  a  given  number  on  the 
other,  the  product  or  some  other  function  of  the 
two  numbers  is  obtained  by  inspection.  The 
numbers  may  be  adapted  to  answer  various 
purposes ;  but  the  instrument  is  chiefly  used  in 
gauging,  and  for  the  mensuration  of  timber. 

Sliding  Seale.  In  Finance,  an  attempt  to 
regulate  prices  by  varying  the  rate  of  taiaiioa 
on  imports  in  proportion  to  the  price  at  vhich 
a  home  produce  of  the  same  or  a  similar  kind 
is  offered  for  sale.  Thus,  if  the  soil  of  a  gi^en 
country  grows  on  ordinary  occa-sions  a  certain 
amount  of  com,  sufficient  or  nearly  sufficient 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  but  which 
needs  for  the  maintenance  of  some  of  its  in- 
habitants, at  all  times,  and  in  increased  quan- 
tities in  times  of  scarcity,  supplies  from  foreign 
countries,  the  demand  for  foreign  com  will 
fluctuate  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
market,  increasing  when  the  home  supply  i3 
deficient,  decreasing  when  it  is  abandant. 
Now,  as  the  causes  which  induce  a  scarcity  in 
one  country,  even  on  one  kind  of  soil,  aK 
favourable  to  abundant  growth  in  another 
country,  or  even  in  another  kind  of  soil,  the 
national  remedy  for  occasional  dearth  in  one 
localitv  is  the  compensating  plenty  of  other 
localities.  Such  would  be,  had  legislation  nerer 
interfered  with  supply  and  demandin  the  interett 
of  particular  persons,  the  ordinair  course  of 
international  trade  in  agricultural  products: 
and,  prim&  facie,  it  would  be  just  as  irratiucai 
to  regulate  the  com  trade  between,  say,  this 
country  and  Kussia,  as  it  would  be  to  pass  a 
law,  by  which  a  tax  shoidd  be  imposed  in  wet 
years  on  light  lands,  in  the  interest  of  thos« 
who  grew  wheat  on  heavy  soils,  or,  vice  vers4 
on  heavy  lands  in  dry  years,  with  a  view  to 
coinpensate  scanty  crops  on  light  soils. 

With  the  purpose,  however,  of  securinp  a 
porraanent  high  price  for  com,  the  govemmtut 
of  this  country  proposed,  in  the  year  1S14,  i» 
sliding  scale  of  chaises  on  which  com  coukl  U 
imported :  when  the  home  price  was  at  or  uavli  r 
6 1«.  the  duty  levied  was  24a.,  when  at  cr  lunl  r 
658.,  23a.,  and  so  on  up  till  the  home  price 
reached  86a.  at  v.hich  point  th«  duty  was  to  1* 
la.  This  bill  failed,  but  another  was  brouiiht 
forward  in  the  following  year  ftiing  the  ia;iii- 
mum  at  80a.,  and,  notwithstanding  strennuas 
opposition,  the  bill  passed.  Similar  Acts,  the 
details  of  which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  jrCulloch's 
account  of  the  corn  laws  and  com  trade,  printed 

with  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Adam  Smith, 

were  passed  up  to  the  date  of  their  abolition. 
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Tlie  slidiog  scale  totally  failed  in  effecting  ' 
its  purpose,    (ts  adoption  was  due,  it  may  be 
wsrrt«f,  to  gross  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of 
pric«>3.    The  canon  now  thoroughly  understood,  I 
bat  then  only  imperfectly  apprehended,  is  that , 
tbi'  pricesotthe  necessaries  of  life  rise  in  a  geome- 
rioal  ratio  with  scarcity,  to  an  unlimited  amount,  j 
snil  fall  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  occurrence  of  I 
ih-iity  to  a  limited  amount.     There  is  no  check 
I')  the  exaltation  of  prices  in  times  of  famine, 
until  of  course  population  perishes ;  but,  in  times  [ 
cf  ficessiVe  plenty,  the  limit,  though  low,  is 
vUom  transgressed,  because  the  agriculturist 
or  corn  merchant  is  impelled  to  retain  his  stock 
m  hopes  of  a  better  market,  and  because  (to  some 
•  xtent,  at  least)  a  period  of  low  prices  in  the 
t-ft^-ssaries  of  life  is  generally  accompanied  by 
an  inward  demand  for  what  may  be  called  the 
s<  .oodary  or  subordinate  products  of  agriculture, 
f-ch  as  meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  like.  Now, 
as  Diider  the  operations  of  the  sliding  scalo, 
til?  foreign  supply  was  uncertain,  because  the 
demand  was  ezcessiyely  fluctuating  (though 
fcrsiderable  quantities  of   com  were  stored 
in  lond),  the  price   of  home  produce  varied 
a'remely,  falling  sometimes  so  low  that  the 
'^rmt^r,  who  was  forced  by  this  artificial  sys- 
tem to  depend  nminl^  on  wheat  prices,  was 
Ls-ible  to  mlfil  his  obligations  to  his  landlord, 
•i!:d  rising  sometimes  so  high  as  to  put  the 
?T»ate8t  distress  on  the  mass   of  the  people. 
>'urth«r,  as  soon  as  the  price  reached  the  point 
at  which  com  could  be  imported  duty  free, 
T^p  covmtrj  was  flooded  with  foreign  com,  and 
(be  reaction  was  excessiye.     The  sliding  scale 
Jf ^--eared  to  confer  a  boon  on  the  agriculturist; 
in  fflVft  it  inflicted  a  lasting  injury,  because  it 
T.Teased  the  range  over  which  prices  varied, 
■>  worst  condition  in  which  producer  and  con- 
i^mer  coold  be  placed.    Nothing  was  more 
ctzamoo,  and  nothing  indeed  was  more  natural, 
>'an  the  complaints   of  agricultural  distress 
'^bich  were  uttered  during  the  maintenance  of 
th-  com  laws  and   sliding  scale — complaints 
'*''>ich  have  been  silenced  1^  those  measures  of 
r^fonn  which  landlords  and  fanners  predicted 
v^mld  be  their  min,  but  which  have,  on  the  con- 
^•in-,  been  their  preservation. 

A  regnlation  analogous  to  a  sliding;  scale  is 
at  (h*»  present  time  operative  on  banking  cr^t. 
^'T  a  series  of  cansea,  some  of  which  have  arisen 
i^arally,  some  from  legislative  arrangement, 
tb^  iss^ne  of  paper  credit,  in  the  form  of  Bank 
t>M%,  is  practically  confined  to  one  establish- 
«a«.t— the  bank  of  Cngland.  Under  certain 
f'T^nnuUnccs,  the  demand  for  banking  credit, 
(j;  the  pvrposes  of  absolutely  legitimate  trade, 
r.9^<(  and  fidls  considerably ;  and  as  this  banking 
C7^iit»  in  mercantile  transactions,  is  as  essential 
to  eommerdal  existence  as  food  is  to  popula- 
^oB.  so  in  times  when  the  demand  is  excessive 
tir  hiodrance  of  sapply  precipitates  and  inten- 
i:f.»4  a  period  of  commercial  panic,  i.e.  a  state 
^^n  paper  credit  is  undoubtedly  high,  but 
^^mmfTOal  credit  is  temporarily  low.  In  this 
(tW:%,  the  BaiUc  Act  restricts  the  issue  of  paper 
aj>i  thus  checks  accommodation,  operating  ex- 
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actly  as  the  sliding  scale  did  on  com,  with  this 
important  difference,  tiiat  as  the  com  law  was 
relaxed,  when  famine  was  imminent,  the  Bank 
Act  is  stringent  only  when  the  necessities  of  the 
position  demand  an  enlargement  of  credit.. 

SUdtniT  IVays.  In  Shipbuilding,  two 
narrow  inclined  planes  built  strongly  on  the 
shipway,  and  intended  to  form  tbe  tracks  by 
which  the  cradle  sustaining  the  vessel  glides 
into  the  water. 

sunt;  (Ger.  schlinge).  A  weapon  made  of 
a  strap  and  two  strings,  by  means  of  which  a 
stone  or  other  missile  is  projected  with  much 
greater  velocity  than  could  be  given  to  it  by 
the  hand  without  such  assistance.  The  velocity 
with  which  the  projectile  is  discharged  is  the 
same  as  that  witn  which  it  is  whirled  round  in 
a  circle  having  the  string  for  its  radius,  and 
may  therefore  be  computed  when  the  time  of 
revolution  and  the  length  of  the  string  are 
given.  The  sling  was  known  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  in  the  earliest  ages. 

■line:  Cart.  In  the  service  of  Artillery,  a 
two-wheeled  carriage  for  transporting  ordnance 
through  short  distances.  A  ming  waggon  has 
four  wheels,  and  is  used  for  longer  distances. 

SUBffS.  On  Shipboard,  combinations  of 
rope  for  hoisting  horses,  casks,  or  goods,  in  or 
out  of  the  vessel.  Also  ropes  or  chains  by 
which  yards  are  suspended  m  their  places  to 
the  relief  of  the  lifts. 

Slip.  In  a  dockyard,  an  inclined  plane 
having  an  inclination  to  the  horison  of  about  1 
in  19,  laid  upon  a  most  solid  foundation,  and 
serving  as  the  base  on  which  a  ship  is  built, 
and  from  which,  by  its  slope,  the  vessel  is 
run  into  the  water  when  finished.  Repairing 
slips  are  now  fumished  with  carriages  on 
many  wheels  and  rails,  which  are  run  under 
ships  as  they  float  at  high  tide,  so  that  when  the 
ebbing  water  has  grounded  the  vessels  on  the 
tmcks,  they  can  be  hauled  up  by  steam  power 
high  and  dry  for  examination  or  repairs. 

■lip  Stoppers.  On  Shipboard,  apparatus 
for  suddenly  letting  the  anchor  go  out  of  its 
lashings  and  flshings,  when  it  is  required  to 
drop  it. 

sups*  lu  Printing,  where  from  the  nature 
of  the  work,  great  alterations  and  corrections 
are  made  in  the  proofs,  they  are  occasionally 
printed  on  b\\^  of  paper.  This  gives  facility 
to  an  author  or  editor  to  add  or  take  away 
matter  without  overrunning  or  remaking  up. 

Sloam  (probably  akin  to  loam,  as  dime  to 
the  Latin  limus,  mud).  Layers  of  clay  between 
those  of  coal. 

Sloanea  (after  Sir  Hans  Sloane).  A  tro- 
pical American  genus  of  TiUacea,  consisting  of 
trees  often  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  high,  the 
wood  of  many  of  them  being  extremely  hard 
and  difficult  to  work ;  that  of  S.jamaicenau  is 
known  in  Jamaica  as  Breakaxe  and  Ironwood. 

Sloanlte.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  found  in  white  radiating 
masses,  in  the  gabbro  rosso  of  Tuscany.  It  is 
named  after  Mr.  Henry  Sloane. 

(A.-Saz.  sla,    Oer.    schlehe).     The 
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name  of  one  of  onr  wild  Flams,  Pruntts 
gpinoaa,  remarkable  for  the  austere  fiavour  of 
its  fruit, 

Sloke.  Another  name  for  Layer,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  common  Porpkyra  mtlffaria 
and  P.  laciniata,  .Green  Sloke  is  a  name  given 
in  Scotland  to  several  species  of  Ulvaf  which 
are  also  called  Oystergreen. 

Sloop  (Dutch  sloep,  Fr.  chalonpe).  A 
vessel  with  one  mast  like  a  cutter ;  but  having 
a  jib  stay,  which  a  cutter  has  not.  Also  the 
general  name  for  ships  of  war  below  the  size  of 
corvettes,  and  above  that  of  brigs. 

Slope.  In  Geometry,  angular  departure 
from  a  horizontal  direction.  The  lines  of 
greatest  slope  on  any  surface  cut  at  right  angles 
the  lines  of  level.  If  u  <=  0  be  the  equation  to 
any  surface,  referred  to  rectangular  co-ordinates, 
then  the  plane  of  (/r,y)  being  horizontal  the 
equations  of  the  projections  upon  it  of  the  lines 
of  level  will  be  formed  bv  putting  r  — c,  a  con- 
stant, and  the  differential  equation  of  these 
lines  will  be 


pd^  +  pdy. 
ax  ay 


0; 


consequently  the  differential  equation  of  the 
projections  of  the  lines  of  greatest  slope  will  be 


du 


Ji''^- 


du 


ix    "      dy 

Slops.  Clothes  and  bedding  supplied  from 
the  ship's  stores  to  the  seamen,  but  at  their 
expense. 

Slotttiiflr  BKaehlne*  A  machine  in  which 
a  tool  moves  vertically,  in  the  manner  of  a 
mortising  chisel,  so  as  to  cut  out  slots  or 
mortises,  or  to  pare  round  the  edge  of  any 
object  requiring  to  be  made  fair  and  smooth  on 
the  edge.  Slotting  machines  were  originally 
constructed  for  catting  key-seats  in  toothed 
wheels;  but  they  are  now  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes. 

Sloocrli  (A.-Sax.  slog).  A  Suigicsl  term 
applied  to  the  separation  which  ensues  between 
dead  and  living  parts. 

Slow  Mateli.    [Match.] 

Sine.  In  Naval  language,  to  slue  is  to  tutu  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  timber,  as  a  mast  or  boom, 
about  its  axis,  without  moving  it  out  of  its 
place. 

Sliiloe  (Dutch  sluis,  Ger.  schleose,  from 
schliessen,  to  close).  In  Hydraulics,  a  frame 
of  timber,  stone,  or  other  solid  substance,  serv- 
ing to  retain  and  raise  the  water  of  a  river  or 
canal,  and,  when  necessary,  to  give  it  vent. 

Slur.  In  Music,  an  arch  ^"^  connecting  two 
or  more  notes  not  on  the  same  degree,  indicat- 
ing to  the  performer  that  in  pla3ring  they  are 
to  be  united  as  much  as  possible. 

Smaek  (Dutch  smak-schip).  A  small  decked 
or  half-decked  vessel,  of  various  rig,  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  fishing  trade  and  by  pilots. 

Smalimldv  Iieaffue  ofi    [RsFOBiLkTioN.] 

Snudl  Aims.  Under  this  name  are  in- 
cluded all  those  hand  fire-arms  which  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  ordnance;  as  muskets, 
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carbines,  and  pistols.  There  are  now  (1866) 
in  the  British  service  32  different  small  arms, 
aU  of  which,  with  one  exception  (naval  smooth- 
bored  pistol),  are  rified.  The  table  on  the  next 
page  describes  the  most  important  of  these  arms. 

In  addition  to  the  seventeen  arms  described 
in  the  table,  there  are  four  others  still  in 
the  service,  which  are  being  superseded;  sdiI 
eleven  for  Indian  service  only,  completing  the 
total  number  of  thirty-two. 

As  regards  the  systems  of  rifling  in  the  6e^ 
vice  arms,  the  Whitworth  rifle  has  an  hexagoiul, 
the  Westley  Bichards*  carbine  an  octagonsd, 
the  Lancaster  carbine  an  elliptical  bore.  The 
rifling  of  the  Enfield  rifle  is  simple,  and  much 
like  the  Woolwich  system  employed  for  ord- 
nance. The  Sharp  carbine  is  rifled  on  this 
system  with  three  grooves. 

It  has  been  decided  to  supersede  the  present 
muzzle-loading  arms  by  breech-loaders ;  and  for 
this  purpose  various  inventors  and  gun-makers 
were  invited  to  send  in  patterns  for  conreitiDg 
the  present  serrice  Enfield  rifles  into  breech- 
loaders. It  is  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this 
article,  to  enter  into  the  various  systems  for 
closing  the  breeclL  The  chief  competitors 
were  Messrs.  Westley  Richards,  Green,  Mont 
Storm,  Joslyn,  Shepard,  Wilson,  Snider,  Henir, 
and  Lindner.  The  system  of  Mr.  Snider,  in 
which  the  cartridge  contains  within  itself  its 
principle  of  ignition,  has  been  selected.  The 
great  advantage  which  a  cartridge  of  this  na- 
ture possesses  is  that  it  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  flxing  a  cap  when  loading,  which 
always  occupies  some  time,  and  in  cold  weather 
is  a  aifficult  operation. 

The  Snider  converted  Enfield  (figs.  1  and  2), 
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Snidef  s  Converted  Snflebl. 

which  has  been  improved  by  the  patentee  in 
coigunction  with  tbe  superintendent  of  the 
government  small-arms  factory  at  Enfield,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  simple  and  safe  weapon,  little 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  also  a  cheap 
weapon,  the  cost  of  conversion  being  only  about 
1 5s.  for  each  rifle.    The  method  of  CQnTenioQ 
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Cavalry 


ArUnerr 


Infantry 


iNaty  , 
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OaTalzT  rifle    car- 
bine, pattern 'tfl  . 
Weadey    Bicfaarda* 


lb     OS. 

6  11 


carbine 


Sharp'a     do.    do. 

Teiry'a     do.    do. 
Candry  rifle  pistol 
8-inch, '59    .    .    . 


Eoyal  Artillery  rifle 
carbine,  pattern 
'61 

Boyal  Engineers' 
rifle  carbine,  lAn- 


Long  Bnfleld  rifle, 
pattern 'ftS  .    .    . 

Short  do.  do.  *06 
do.     do.    do.   '60 

Whltworth  rifle, 
pattern  '63  .    .    . 

Do.    short  rifle, 
pattern  '68  .    .    . 


Naval  rifle,  pattern 
'W 


Deane  and  Adaatf* 
rerolTar  piatol,  M 
gauge.    .    .    . 

Colt's  do.  84  gauge 


do.    88  gauge  . 

Naval  smooth-bore 

pistol  .... 


iMOgth 

W«l|fatb^oad 


ft 
3    02 

Hi 


lU 
6 

H 

H 


BajoBH 
•rSvonl 


■577 


•461 


•577 


6P 


8U 


lin48 

lln20 

lln48 
lin86 
lln48 


lln48 
▼art. 

lln78 

lln78 
lin48 

I  in  20 
lln30 

lin48 


lln20 
lin86 


linl8 


I? 


600 

800 

600 
500 
100 


600 

1000 

1000 

1100 
1250 

1250 
1850 

1260 


No 

Sight 

do. 

do. 

do. 


25,000  ordered  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  place  of  abore  ^61 
pattom. 

Issued  to  cavalry  In  India 
and  depots  at  home. 

Issued  to  10th  Hi 


For  Lancers,  and  troop 
Serjeant  -  majors  and 
trumpotors  of  all  regi- 
ments. 


For  infantry  generally. 

(For  all  Serjeants,  and 
rank  and  file  of  Rifle 
Brigade  and  60th  Biflcs. 

1,000  issued  for  experi- 
ment. 

8,000  issued  to  Blfle  Brigade 
and  60th  Biflea  for  expe- 
riment. 

For  all  sailors,  with  a 
cntlaaa  sword-bayonet ; 
and  for  marine  artUlfa^ 
with  artiUery  sword- 
bayonet. 


I  Issued  to  ships. 
For  Ooaat  Ouaxd  only. 


is  as  follows :  abant  two  inches  of  the  Enfield 
barrel  are  cut  away  at  the  breech,  and  a  solid 
breech-stopper,  A.  working  sideways  on  a 
hinge,  is  placed  in  the  opening  thus  made. 
Through  this  stopper  passM  a  piston,  one  end 
of  ^itich,  B.  when  the  breech  is  dosed,  receives 
the  blow  from  the  hammer,  while  the  other 
CDfflmnnicates  it  to  the  centre  of  the  cartridge, 
thus  firing  the  latter.  There  is  an  arrangement 
for  withdnwiog  the  old  cartrid^  case  after 
each  disduiige,  by  means  of  slidmg  back  the 
stopper  on  the  bar  on  which  it  hin^,  when  a 
mere  tilting  action  of  the  hand  throws  out  the 
old  case,  and  the  new  one  can  be  inserted. 
With  the  cartridge  described  in  Skall-abk 
Amwrnoir  there  is  no  escape  of  gas,  and  the 
acconcy  of  the  arm  is  about  33  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  muzzle-loading  Enfield 
vith  its  ordinal/  service  cartridge.  As  many 
U  16  rounds  hare  been  fired  from  it  in  a 
Buauifl^  showing  a  rapidity  of  fin)  more  than 
firs  tines  as  neat  as  that  of  the  uncouTerted 
4W 


arm.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  fouling,  and 
little  liable  to  deterioration  by  bad  weather. 

On  comparing  it  with  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun,  its  advantages  are  at  once  apparent  It 
is  much  simpler  in  construction,  and  lighter, 
weighing  only  9  lbs.  6^  oz.,  while  the  needle- 
gun  weighs  10  lbs.  11  oz. ;  the  latter  arm  also 
cannot  be  fired  so  rapidly. 

The  success  of  the  needle-ffun  in  the  cam* 
paign  of  Bohemia  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  peculiar  advantages  of  that  form  of  breech- 
loiuier,  but  to  the  vast  superiority  of  any  safe 
breech-loading  small  arm  with  cartridges  con- 
taining their  own  principle  of  ignition  over  any 
muzzle-loading  arm  requiring  to  be  capped. 

The  construction  is  complicated,  but  mav  be 
thus  roughly  stated.  At  the  breech  end  of  the 
barrel  is  an  open  channel  A,  in  which  slides 
an  iron  tube  B,  with  a  handle  0.  This  tube 
is  pierced  in  front  with  a  small  hole,  through 
which  the  needle  passes  to  ignite  the  cartridge. 
The  needle  is  a  thin  steel  wire  about  ^  inch 
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in  diameter,  bluntly  pointed,  and  is  carried 
in  a  small  tube  D  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
iron  tube  B.  The  tube  B  is  capable  of  being 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of 
its  handle  C,  which  passes  through  a  perfora- 
tion in  the  barrel  like  a  bayonet  notch.  When 
the  tube  is  drawn  back  as  far  as  it  can  go, 
an  open  chamber  is  left  between  it  and  the 
barrel  (as  in  fig.  3).  The  needle  is  drawn  back 
Pig.  8. 


Cloied, 
PrnMUn  Needle-gnn. 
with  and  by  the  tube  D,  forces  back  a  spring, 
and  becomes  fixed  by  the  trigger  catch.  The 
cartridge  is  now  introduced  into  the  chamber, 
and  the  tube  B  is  pressed  forward  till  its  end 
is  in  contact  with  the  rear  of  the  barrel ;  the 
handle  is  turned  round  in  the  notch,  and  the 
breech  is  closed  (as  in  fig.  4),  the  needle 
remaining  fixed  behind.  When  the  trigger  is 
pulled,  the  needle  is  released,  and  the  spring 
drives  it  forward  into  the  cartridge,  igniting 
the  detonating  composition. 

The  barrel  is  rifled  with  four  grooves, 
having  a  uniform  twist  of  one  tnm  in  forty- 
two  inches.  The  cartridge  is  described  in 
Small-arm  AMMUNinoif. 

Swords,  lances,  cutlasses,  boarding  pikes,  and 
boarding  axes,  are  sometimes  called  muUl  arms. 

Small  IVare*.  A  commercial  term  applied 
to  tape,  bindings,  braid,  and  other  textile  arti- 
cles of  that  kind. 

Small^urm  AmmmiltlOB.  The  most  im- 
portant bullets  used  in  our  service  are :  1.  The 
general  service  Enfield  rifie  bullet.  [Bullet.] 
2.  The  Whitworth  bullet,  used  with  the  Whit- 
worth  rifle  ;  its  length  is  1-292  inches,  diameter 
'442  inches,  weight  480  grains  ;  it  has  a  hollow 
in  the  base  without  cap  or  plug.  8.  The  Westley 
Kichards  bullet,  made  of  lead  with  five  per 
cent,  of  tin  ;  it  has  no  hollow  in  the  base,  but  a 
belt  round  the  hinder  part.  4.  Metford's  per- 
cussion bullet;  this  is  merely  an  ordinary 
Enfield  bullet,  having  a  chamber  down  its 
longer  axis,  to  within  one-fifth  of  an  inch  of 
the  hollow ;  this  chamber  contains  four  and  a 
half  grains  of  detonating  composition ;  and  the 
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bottom  is  closed  with  wax.  It  is  intended  to 
explode  ammunition  waggons. 

The  cartridges  for  theEnfleld  rifle  are  made 
in  two  ways,  and  called  either  rolled  of  hag 
cartridges;  the  former  is  made  of  four  pieces  of 
paper,  the  first  two  forming  the  powder  cyhnder ; 
m  the  l»g-cartridge  the  powder  cylinder  is 
made  from  the  pulp ;  the  third  paper  contains 
the  bullet,  and  laps  over  the  powder  cylinder ; 
the  fourth  paper  joins  bullet  and  powder 
cylinders  together.  These  cartridges  are  white. 
Blank  cartridges  are  made  of  purple  paper,  and 
contain  powder  only. 

Percussion  caps  have  already  been  described. 
[Pehctssion  Ca.p.1 

In  most  breech-loading  arms,  the  detonatjng 
composition  which  i^ites  the  cartridges  is 
contained  in  the  cartridge  itself.  Sidt-fire  car- 
tridges are  those  in  which  this  is  ignited  bj 
a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  cartridge.  Central- 
Jire  cartridges  are  ignited  by  a  blow  on  the 
centre,  and  to  this  class  belong  the  Pmssian 
needle-gun  and  Snider's  converted  Enfield, 
which  latter  is  now  adopted  in  the  British  army. 
PIg.l, 


CarMdQefor  3midir*M 
Comffertmi  E^/k/d. 

A.  CarMdge-CMe     (thin 
roUed  brass  sbeeCinf ). 

B.  BnUet.  &  Cap. 
D.  Wooden  plug. 
B.  Clay  plug.     P.  PM« 

inAcb&         O.  Anril. 
1L  Cotton  wool. 


CJt'tridffe  for  Needle* 
ffun. 

A.  Compreased  paper 
cylinder. 

B.  Ballet. 

C.  Cavity  contalolng 
detonating  oom* 
position. 

D.  Cborge  of  powder. 
In  the  cartridge  of  tlie  Prussian  needle-gun, 
the  bullet  B  is  separated  from  the  powder  D 
by  a  rolled  and  compressed  paper  cvlinder  A, 
which  is  hollowed  at  the  end  next  tne  bullet. 
It  has  a  cavity  at  C,  in  which  is  lodged  in  front 
of  the  powder  the  fiilminating  composition  to 
be  exploded  by  the  thrust  of  the  needle,  whidi 
pierces  through  the  powder.  The  bullet  is 
ogival  in  form,  weighs  487  grains,  and  is  fired 
with  a  charge  of  76  grains  of  powder ;  it  has 
no  hollow  at  the  base,  and  does  not  expand 
into  the  grooves  of  the  piece  when  fired,  but 
the  pape^r  cylinder  enters  the  grooves  and  im- 
parts the  requisite  rotation  to  the  bull«*t^ 

The  cartridge  for  Snider^s  converted  Enfield, 
as  designed  by  Colonel  Boxer,  appears  to  be 
the  best  yet  produced.  The  case  A  is  made  of 
thin  sheet  brass,  rolled  into  a  hollow  cylinder, 
one  end  of  which  receives  the  bvllei  B,  the 
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otlier  end  fitting  into  the  metallic  cap  C,  which 
contains  the  percuasion  or  ignition  arrangement 
of  the  ordinaiy  central-fire  nature.  The  brass 
case,  which  is  coveired  with  thin  paper,  uncoils 
on  discharge,  and  contracts  to  a  slight  extent 
when  lelioTed  horn,  the  internal  pressure  of  the 
gas,  thus  guarding  against  splittmg  and  escape 
of  gaa  in  the  flrat  instance,  and  facilitating 
withdrawal  in  the  second.  The  bullet  is  ex- 
temallj  similar  to  the  Enfield  bullet,  but  has 
s  chamber,  aa  in  Metford's  bullet,  down  the 
axis.  This  is  filled  by  a  wooden  plug  D;  the 
ballet  beine  thus  made  lighter  than  the  ordi- 
naiy  Enfield  bullet,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
b^ing  thrown  further  back,  which  improves  the 
shooting.  The  bullet  has  alao  some  frooves  or 
canneluras  round  its  base  end,  which  contain 
the  lubricating  bees-wax.  There  is  the  usual 
day  plug  £,  and  some  cotton  wool  E,  between 
the  powder  and  the  bullet 

These  cutridges  hare  been  most  severely 
tested ;  they  resist  damp  to  an  extraordinary 
extent^  far  beyond  any  probable  requirements 
of  a  campaign ;  they  are  remarkably  safe 
against  premature  or  accidental  explosion,  while 
thero  were  only  three  misfires  out  of  several 
thousand  trial  rounds,  and  those  from  causes 
which  can  be  guarded  against,  while  the  ex- 
pense is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  old 
Enfield  cartridge.     [Small  Abms.] 

■mallplea.  In  Printing,  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  t^pe  three  sizes  larger  than  that 
osed  in  this  work.  There  are  at  the  present 
day  a  greater  number  of  booka  printed  in 
this  type  than  in  any  other.     [Ttpb.1 

tnianpoz.  Called  also  Variola,  because  it 
changes  and  disfigures  the  skin.  There  are  two 
foriDs  of  this  disease,  generally  called  by  medi- 
cal men  the  distinct  and  the  confluent ;  in  the 
former  the  pustules  are  separate,  in  the  latter 
they  coalesce.  Distinct  smallpox  begins  with  the 
nsual  symptoms  of  inflammatory  ferer;  i.e. 
\A\xa  in  the  back  and  loins,  sickness,  drow- 
siness, headache,  pain  upon  pressure  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  in  infants  one  or 
more  epileptic  fits.  About  the  end  of  the  third 
day  little  red  spots,  much  resembling  flea-bites, 
make  their  appearance  upon  the  face  and  head, 
which  spread  during  the  fourth  day  over  the 
breast,  Inxiy,  and  limbs ;  about  the  fifth  da^  a 
circular  vesicle  forms  upon  each  little  point, 
depressed  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
flamed margin,  and  containing  a  colourless 
fluid,  and  at  this  time  the  eruptive  fever  dis- 
appears ;  about  the  sixth  day  the  throat  becomes 
sore,  and  the  saliva  viscid;  and  about  the 
eighth  day  the  £ace  is  swollen,  and  the  pustules 
round,  prominent,  and  prevalent;  about  the 
eleventh  day  the  pustules  attain  their  full  size 
(aboi^  that  of  a  pea),  and  the  matter  which  they 
contain  becomes  opaque  and  yellow,  and  a  dark 
central  spot  appears  on  eacD ;  the  swelling  of 
the  fiice  subsides,  and  is  transferred  to  the 
l»aads  and  feet,  and  more  or  less  secondary 
fever  now  ensues.  After  this,  the  pustules 
become  rough,  break,  and  scab  over,  and  a 
dark  brown  spot  remains  for  some  days ;  and  if 
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j  the  pustules  have  been  large  an  indentation  i* 
left;  the  remaining  symptoms  gradually  sub- 
side, and  about  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
day  the  secondary  fever  disappears. 

Confluent  smaUpox  is  ushei^  in  by  a  fever  of 
a  far  more  violent  and  threatening  character ; 
all  the  incipient  symptoms  are  aggravated; 
delirium  or  coma  may  attend  them:  and  in 
infants  there  is  diarrhcea,  and  in  adults  sali- 
vation. The  eruption  is  very  irregular  in  its 
1  progress  and  appearance,  and  usually  preceded 
by  red  patches  upon  the  face,  from  which  the 
pustules  emerge  on  the  second  day  in  the  form 
of  clusters  somewhat  resembling  measles.  Their 
progress  is  rapid ;  but  instead  of  being  circular 
and  well  defined,  they  are  flat  and  irregular 
in  shape,  and  contain  a  brownish  fluid  quite 
unlike  pus :  the  intermediate  species  between 
the  clusters  are  generally  pale  and  flaccid.  The 
tumefaction  of  Uie  face  and  running  of  salivm 
are  greater  than  in  the  distinct  spaces ;  and  the 
fever  does  not  cease  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  but  about  the  ninth  day  it  gene- 
rally becomes  aggravated,  the  eruption  livid 
and  accompanied  by  the  petechiie  or  *  purple 
spots ;  and  about  the  eleventh  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  it  often  termi- 
nates fatally. 

This  disease  is  the  effect  of  a  specific  con- 
tagion, and  is  produced  either  bv  inoculation, 
or  by  exposure  to  the  efiSuvia  from  persons 
suffering  under  it :  in  the  latter  case  it  is  usually 
called  the  natural  smaUpox.  When  the  distinct 
smallpox  goes  regularly  through  the  stages 
above  described  it  is  rarely  dangerous,  except 
from  mismanagement ;  but  it  often  leaves  a 
tendency  to  inflammatory  disorders,  and  in  a 
scrofulous  habit  it  excites  that  disorder  into 
activity.  Any  of  the  symptoms  which  have 
just  been  described  as  characterising  confluent 
smallpox  are  alarming;  so  is  a  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  eruption,  or  change  in  its 
appearance,  followed  by  depression  or  delirium. 
In  treating  the  distinct  smallpox,  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  to  be  moderated  by  cool  air, 
saline  and  mild  acid  diluting  drinks,  and  very 
gentle  aperients,  bleeding  and  purging  are  in 
almost  all  cases  to  be  dedoedly  avoided.  Great 
irritability  may  occasionallv  be  allayed  by  small 
doses  of  opium  and  camphor,  or,  what  is  pre- 
ferable, by  muriate  of  morphia :  this  will  also 
check  diarrhoea,  should  it  supervene.  The  con- 
fluent form  generally  requires  more  or  less  of 
the  treatment  which  is  adopted  in  low  or  putrid 
fever.  Obstinate  vomiting,  which  is  sometimes 
not  only  a  troublesome  but  alarming  symptom, 
is  best  encountered  by  the  saline  draught  in 
the  act  of  effervescence,  with  a  few  grains  of 
aromatic  confection,  and  a  few  drops  of  tincture 
of  opium. 

Smalt  (Dutch  smelten).  A  fine  blue  colour 
used  in  painting  and  printing  upon  earthenware, 
and  applied  to  several  other  purposes  in  the 
arts.  The  finest  smalt  is  made  by  fusing  glass 
with  oxide  of  cobalt,  by  which  a  very  deep 
blue  compound  is  obtained,  which  when  finely 
powdered  acquires  a  beautiful  azure  colour* 
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CommoQ  smaltfl  are  prepared  by  fusing  mixtures 
of  zaffre,  sand,  and  pearlash. 

Bmaltine«  One  of  the  most  important  ore^ 
of  cobalt,  being  (with  Cobaltine)  that  from 
which  most  of  the  smalts  of  commerce  is  manu- 
factured ;  whence  the  name.  It  is  an  arsenide  of 
Cobalt,  composed  of  72  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  95 
cobalt,  9  iron,  and  9*5  nickel.  It  is  found  in 
Cornwall  and  Cumberland ;  in  Scotland,  &c. 

The  arsenides  of  cobalt  only  are,  strictly 
speaking,  included  under  the  term  Smaltine ; 
those  yarieties  which  contain  Nickel  being 
called  CMoanthite.    [Chathahitb.] 

Bmaraffd  (Or.  (rixdpayJios).  In  modem 
times  this  word  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  eme- 
rald] but  it  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  ya- 
rious  ot  her  precious  stones,  such  as  fluor  spar, 
green  yitrified  laya,  green  jasper,  and  green 
glass.  The  passage  of  Plin^  {Nat  Hist. 
xxxyii.  6),  in  which  Nero  is  said  to  haye  been 
in  the  habit  of  yiewing  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats in  a  smaragd,  is  generaUy  understood  to 
signify  a  smooth  polished  mirror  made  of  some 
of  the.  aboye  substances ;  but  it  has  been  main- 
tiiined  that  the  emperor  was  short-sighted,  and 
used  a  concaye  eyeglass  formed  of  the  smaragd. 
The  smaragd  is  found  in  yarious  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  but  particularly 
in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  the  mines  of 
Chili  and  Mexico.    [Exebald.] 

Smaraflrdite  ^Gr.  tryuiparf^oi),  A  peculiar 
laminated  form  of  Augite  or  Hornblende,  of  a 
bright  emerald-green  colour.  It  is  found  in 
Switzerland,  at  Monte  Noya  and  near  Geneya ; 
also  in  Corsica,  in  Felspar. 

Smart  Money.  The  Military  term  for  the 
fine  to  be  paid,  in  order  to  escape  prosecution, 
by  a  recruit  who  has  accepted  enlisting  money, 
but  refuses  to  be  attested. 

Smart  Ticket.  A  certificate  of  a  sea- 
man's haying  received  a  wound  or  hurt. 

Smectite  (Gr.  i7fii}icT^s,  smeared),  A  green- 
ish kind  of  £[aUoy8ite  from  Cond£  in  !l^nce. 

Smeot  jmnaQS.  A  work  against  episco- 
pacy, in  reply  to  Bishop  Hall,  was  published 
shortly  after  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament under  this  title,  which  was  obtained  by 
clubbing  together  the  initials  of  the  names  of 
the  fiye  authors,  Stephen  Marshall,  Edward 
Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen, 
and  William  Spurstow.  This  book  was  fol- 
lowpd  by  a  long  and  yehement  controyersy,  in 
which  Milton  took  part  in  reply  to  the  re- 
joinders of  Archbishop  Usher. 

Smelite  (Gr.  oiatK^  soap),  A  kind  of 
Kaolin  (China  Clay),  found  near  Telkebanys 
in  Hungary. 

Smell.  This  sense  resides  in  the  mucous 
or  pituitary  membrane  which  lines  the  nostrils, 
and  the  surface  of  which  is  more  or  less  con- 
yoluted  or  extended  in  yarious  orders  of  animals. 
In  the  human  subject  this  membrane  is  highly 
yascular,  and  lai^ely  supplied,  especially  in  its 
upper  parts,  with  neryous  filaments,  or  ramifi- 
cations of  the  olfactory  trunk,  which  has  its 
origin,  by  three  distinct  roots,  from  the  poste- 
rior, inferior,  and  internal  parts  of  the  anterior 
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lobe  of  the  brain,  and  proceeding  towards  the 
perforated  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  divides 
into  the  small  threads  just  mentioned. 

The  physiology  of  odours  is  a  cnrions  and 
intricate  subject,  requiring  much  more  experi- 
mental inyestigation  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceiyed.  The  air  is  the  great  yehide  by  which 
their  yarious  influences  are  transmitted  in  the 
act  of  inspiring  to  the  olfactory  smfaces,  and 
for  the  dinusion  of  most  odours  a  certain  degree 
of  humidity  in  the  air  appears  absolutely  esse\i- 
tiaL  There  is  scarcely  any  sense  the  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  yaries  so  much  in  difTei^nt 
indiyiduals  as  that  of  smell,  some  being  pain- 
fully aliye  to  those  odorous  influences  which 
are  not  eyen  perceiyed  by  others.  An  obtaw- 
ness  of  this  sense  is  also  very  frequent,  and  its 
almost  entire  absence  by  no  means  unoommoD; 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  certain  catarrhal 
complaints,  and' in  some  other  affections  of  tiie 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Smelt  (A-Sax.).  A  delicate  small  fish,  of  the 
Salmonoid  family  (Salmo  eperiantts,  Linn.),  se- 
parated as  a  genus  (  Osmeriis,  Cuy.)  by  having  a 
transyerse  row  of  yomerine  teeth,  and  a  row  of 
conical  teeth  along  the  palatine  and  pterygoid 
bones.  The  tongue  has  strong  teeth  anteriorly 
and  longitudinal  rows  of  small  teeth  behind. 
Scales  of  moderate  size ;  pseudo-brandns  n- 
dimental ;  pyloric  appendages  few  and  short. 
The  Osm/erus  k>erlanus  frequents  the  coasts  and 
numerous  fresh  waters  of  Northern  andCe&tnl 
Europe. 

Smew.  The  name  of  the  direr  called  Mtr- 
ffus  albdltts  by  Linneus.     [MkBous.] 

Smllaeeae  (Smilax,  one  of  the  genern). 
A  small  natural  order  of  Endogenous  plants 
with  weak  or  twining  stems  and  reticulated 
leayes,  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  £xo- 

gens.  Lindley  refers  them  to  a  class  which 
e  calls  Bictyogens,  and  distingiushes  them  \f9 
their  bisexual  or  polygamous  hexapetaloideosi 
flowers,  theur  seyeral  consolidated  carpels,  and 
their  axile  placentae.  The  drug  called  Sanapa- 
riUa,  or  Sarza,  is  the  root  of  yarious  specie* 
inhabiting  South  America,  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  for  its  diuretic,  demulcent^  alterstiTe 
qualities.  They  are  found  especially  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
America. 

Smilfuslne  (Gr.  tr/iIXal).  A  crystalline  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  SarsapariUa-root. 

Smilax  (Gr.).  An  extensiye  genus  of  Bic- 
tyogens, giying  its  name  to  the  oraer  Smilacef, 
and  consisting  of  climbing  shrubs,  natires  of 
the  warmer,  temperate,  and  tropical  i^i^uns  of 
both  hemispheres.  Some  of  Uie  species  fnr- 
nish  the  drug  known  as  Sarsaparilla,  to  called 
from  the  Spanish  sarza,  bramble,  and  paiilK 
a  vinSf  in  reference  to  the  thomj  stems  of  the 
plants. 

The  Sarsaparilla  of  the  shops  consists  of  the 
roots,  to  which  are  attached  portions  of  the 
rootstocks,  of  yarious  species  of  this  genos.  It 
is  by  no  means  dearly  ascertained  what  are 
the  exact  species  yielding  Uie  Tarieties  of  this 
drug  met  with  in  oommsree,  bfut  it  is  sop- 
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Posed  to  be  the  produce  of  8,  officinalis,  8. 
medka^  and  8.  papyraeea,  while  other  species 
are  mentioDed  as  occasion&llj  used.  The  spe- 
cies named  8.  8ar8aparilla,  which  is  common 
in  the  United  States,  does  not  appear  to  be 
n6«d  medicinallj,  notwithstanding  its  name. 
In  commerce,  the  various  kinds  of  Sarsaparilla 
are  divided  into  two  principal  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantitj  of  starry  material  which 
thej  contain.  The  mealy  Sarsaparillas  contain 
an  abundance  of  faiiniiceous  matter  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  rind.  To  this  group  belong 
Caracciui  Sarsaparilla^  the  produce  probably  of 
8.  offdnalit  or  8  syphUitiea ;  Brazilian  Sarsa- 
parilla, which  is  imported  in  cylindrical  bundles, 
and  is  considered  to  consist  of  the  roots  of 
S,  papyracea  and  &  officinalis]  and  Honduras 
SareapariUa,  the  botanical  origin  of  which  is 
quite  onknown.  The  non-mealy  Sarsaparillas 
are  known  as  Jamaica  or  Bed-bearded  Sarsa- 
parilla, which  is  imported  into  Jamaica  from 
Colnmbia,  and  is  probably  the  produce  of  8, 
offctnaUs*.  Uma  Sarsaparilla,  which  consists 
of  roots,  imported  not  only  from  lima  but 
from  Costa  Bica,  and  of  which  8.  officinalis  is 
supposed  likewise  to  be  the  source ;  and  Vera 
Cruz  SarsaparillB,  the  produce  of  ^9.  medica. 

8mlthgonite>  Hydrated  silicate  of  zinc, 
composed  of  67*4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
25i  sih'ca,  and  7'5  water.  It  occurs  in  colour- 
less rhombic  prisms ;  also  stalactitic,  botryoidal, 
granular,  ana  compact ;  sometimes  it-is  of  grey, 
bine,  yellow,  green  or  brown  shades,  and  varies 
from  transparent  to  opaque.  It  has  a  vitreous 
lustre,  is  brittle,  and  becomes  phosphorescent 
vrhen  rubbed,  and  electric  by  heat.  It  is  found 
in  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  Men- 
dip  Hills  in  Somersetshire.  Named  after  the 
chemist  Smithson,  by  whom  it  was  analysed. 
The  name  Smithsonite  has  also  been  applied  by 
some  mineralogists  to  Calamine  or  Uarbonate 
of  Zinc 

Bmoke  (A.-Saz.  8moca,Ger.  schmauch,  akin 
to  Gr.  fffi6xv,  (Tfb^x*)-  Smoke  has  been  defined 
as  the  visible  effluvium  or  sensible  exhalation  of 
anything  burning.  The  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  those  results  of  the  combustion  or  ig- 
nition of  pit-coal  which  escape  from  chimneys, 
and  which  constitute  a  serious  and  well-known 
evil  and  nuisance  in  large  towns,  manufacturing 
districts,  and  almost  everywhere  where  large 
quantities  of  coal  are  consumed.  Coal  is  often 
a  Tery  complex  substance  ;  but  putting  aside 
its  occasional  and  adventitious  ingredients^ 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  may 
be  regarded  as  its  ordinary  and  essential  con- 
stituents ;  and  the  results  of  its  ^fed  com- 
bustion would  therefore  be  carbomc  add  steam 
and  nitrogen.  These  substances  would  consti- 
tute invisible  and  incombustible  gases  and 
vapour,  and  would  therefore  escape  from  the 
chimney  top,  and  blend  with  the  atmosphere, 
without  being  perceived.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  from  the  way  in  which  coal  is 
baint  its  eombustion  is  far  firom  being  perfect, 
aad  that  besides  the  above-mentioned  products 
inflammable  gases  and  vapours,  together  with 
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large  quantities  of  very  finely  divided  carbon, 
constituting  soot,  and  black  and  brown  smoke, 
are  vomited  forth  from  the  chimmey  shaift,  not 
only  contaminating  the  air,  but  also  occasioning 
loss  of  fueL 

There  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  burning  smoke,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  none  of  these  are  of  such  a  nature 
or  magnitude  that  they  may  not  be  overcome 
by  perseverance  and  skilL  They  all  merge 
into  one  common  principle,  that  of  mixing  air 
with  the  combustible  vapours  and  gases  gene- 
rated by  the  action  of  heat  on  pit-coal,  so  that 
by  virtue  of  a  due  supply  of  oxygen  they  may 
be  made  to  bum  with  flame,  and  become  en- 
tirely converted  into  incombustible  and  trans- 
piurent  invisible  vapours  and  gases,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  now  are,  only  partially  burned, 
their  carbon  being  precipitated,  and  escaping, 
together  with  the  other  imperfectly  consum^ 
matters,  into  the  air. 

But  to  carry  out  that  object  a  high  tempera- 
ture must  be  maintained  within  the  furnace ;  and 
it  is  consequently  easier  to  bum  the  smoke  in 
metallurgio furnaces  where  it  comes  into  contact 
with  red  hot  surfaces,  than  in  the  furnaces  of 
steam  boilers  where  it  is  rapidly  cooled  by  the 
surrounding  water.  And  not  only  is  air  and 
heat  necessary  to  bum  smoke,  but  an  adequate 
time  for  the  operation  must  be  afforded.  To 
this  end,  combustion  chambers  are  now  gene- 
rally constructed  behind  the  furnace,  and  fire 
tiles  are  interposed  either  at  the  bridge  of  the 
furnace  or  at  some  other  suitable  part,  where  they 
will  be  intensely  heated  so  as  to  compel  the  mix- 
ture of  smoke  and  air  to  encounter  hot  surfaces 
before  it  is  cooled  very  much  by  entering  the 
flues.  The  nuisance  of  smoke  has  been  mate- 
rially aggravated  of  late  years  by  the  use  of 
coal  instead  of  coke  in  locomotives,  and  most  of 
the  expedients  employed  in  them  to  bum  the 
smoke  are  quite  ineffectual.  In  common  land 
boilers,  where  slow  combustion  can  be  main- 
tained, the  smoke  will  be  effectually  bumt  if 
the  coal  is  first  placed  on  a  dead  plate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  where  it  will  be  coked, 
and  the  gases  will  be  burned  by  passing  over 
the  fire.  This,  however,  involves  two  opera- 
tions in  stoking,  viz.  that  of  pushing  back  the 
coked  coal  upon  the  fire  ana  of  refilling  the 
dead  plate  with  a  fresh  supply  of  raw  coal. 
By  the  use  of  the  revolving  grate,  however,  this- 
labour  may  be  saved,  as  in  that  arrangement 
the  coal  is  constcmtly  precipitated  by  suitable 
apparatus  on  the  part  of  the  grate  near  the 
door,  and  the  smoke  passing  from  it  over  the 
incandescent  fuel  on  the  l^rs  is  bumt,  while 
by  the  time  the  gases  have  been  all  expelled, 
the  revolution  of  the  grate  will  have  carried  it 
to  the  part  of  the  furnace  fScirthest  removed  from 
the  door,  where  it  will  in  its  turn  promote  the 
combustion  of  the  gases  proceeding  from  the  coal 
last  introduced.  These  plans,  however,  are  hardly 
applicable  to  marine,  and  not  at  all  applicable 
to  locomotive  boilers.  But  in  all  furnaces  in 
which  there  is  a  good  draught  (and  in  locomo- 
tive furnaces  the  draught  is  very  great)  the 
ii2 
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SMOKE  BAIJ^  SlfUGGUNO 

moke  nuijbe  eflTectaaUy  bunt  bj  makiag  itjoo  tbaeimeaiefivleaieoiiuiiaiitlMiififiiodson 
pass  Uutnigh  the  fire.  This  maj  be  aceom- '  the  cosioins ;  except  in  the  case  of  illicit  distil- 
plished  bjr  plaeing  the  fire  between  Terticsl  lation,  and  perhaps  in  the  maniifiietiire  of  malt 
bars  throogh  whM»  the  air  enters,  and  Tertjcsl  I  The  tenitencj  to  smuggle  foreign  goods  od 
tabes  throngh  which  water  eirenlates,  and  past  which  duties  are  ordinarily  and  legally  payable 
and  among  which  the  smoke  has  to  proceed  in  '  is  genoalljto  be  traced  to  the  iblly  of  goren- 
its  way  to  the  chimney.  By  keeping  the  oat-  meats,  to  the  dwnand  for  articles  on  w£ch  ex- 
side  solid  bars  soflloeotly  long,  and  the  inside  |  ecssiTB  eastooM  duties  are  levied,  and  to  the 
tabular  bars  sofikiently  short,  the  smoke  will ,  sympathy  and  eo-operation  of  snch  as  are 
haye  to  descend  for  a  eeitain  distance  throogh :  debarred  from  the  ose  of  these  articles  vith 
the  fire  before  it  can  escape;  and  it  will  the  persons  by  whom  their  needs  are  nnlawfollj 
thereby  be  completely  eonsnmed.  The  smoke  j  saj^ed.  It  is  not  the  case,  it  may  be  cod- 
from  booses  may  be  entirely  aroided  by  the  fidently  asserted,  that  high  duties  leried  for 
use  of  ooke  or  Welsh  ooal  instead  of  bitumi-  j  the  intelligible  needs  of  goremment  are  neces- 
nons  coal;  such  fuels  occasion  a  little  more  ^  sarily  proroeatrre  of  smngig^ing,  for  verj  heavy 
trouble  in  the  lighting  of  fires,  bat  they  are 


otherwise  much  better  adapted  for  domestic 
purposes  than  Utuminoas  coaL  The  laws 
agamst  smoking  fomaoes  should  be  rigidly 
enforced,  and  eroetual  means  for  obriating  the 
nuisance  will  then  be  quickly  adopted. 

Smoke  BalL  In  Artillery,  a  paper  shell 
filled  with  a  composition  which,  when  ignited, 
emits  Tolumes  of  smoke.  It  is  thrown  into 
mines  or  other  confined  situations  to  8affi>cate 
an  enemy's  working  parties ;  and  has  been  used 
as  a  signal  in  the  arctic  regions. 

Smoke  Quarts  or  Smgky  ^naits.  A 
variety  of  Rock  Crystal  with  a  smoke-brown 
coloured  tint,  found  in  Scotland,  Bohemia, 
Nova  Scotia,  &c  The  transparent  wine-yellow 
and  cloye-brown  cfystals  which  are  the  true 
Cairngorm,  are  included  under  this  variety,  as 
are  also  the  False  Topaz,  Mobion,  Topazine 
Quartz,  &c. 

Smoke  Sail.  A  small  sail  hoisted  before 
the  funnel  of  the  galley,  when  the  ship  is  at 
anchor  head  to  wind,  to  screen  the  quarter  deck 
from  the  smoke. 

Smoke  Staek.  In  a  steam-ressel,  the 
funnels  and  steam-pipes  rising  from  the  flues 
and  boilers  above  the  deck.  In  ships  of  war, 
they  are  commonly  telescopic,  to  be  drawn  down 
out  of  shot  in  time  of  action. 

Smorxato  (ItaL  extinguished).  In  Music, 
a  term  denoting  that  the  violin  bow  is  to  be 
drawn  to  its  full  extent,  but  gradually  lighter 
till  the  sound  is  nearly  lost. 

Smnrrlinff  (Dutch  smokkelen).  The  of- 
fence of  privately  importing  or  exporting  goods, 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  which  is 
either  prohibited  or  loaded  with  heavy  duties. 
Thus,  before  the  Bank  Act  of  1819,  the  ex- 
portation of  British  gold  coin  was  an  ofience 
against  numerous  statutes  and  the  received 
canons  of  monetary  policy ;  and  at  all  times 
when  the  legislature  has  imposed  a  tax  on 
articles  of  foreign  produce,  the  attempt  to 
introduce  privately  such  articles  either  for  con- 
sumption or  sale,  is  an  offence  against  the 
revenue,  by  which  the  honest  consumer,  who 
has  half  paid  the  tax,  is  defrauded.  Such  acts 
are  called  smuggling.  Analogous  to  them  are 
frauds  on  the  excise,  i.e.  on  internal  taxes, 
as  contrasted  with  those  which  are  levied  at 
the  ports,  or  in  the  act  of  taking  goods  out  of 
bonded  warehouses.  For  obvious  reasons,  frauds 
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taxes  mapr  be  and  are  payable  from  msDy 
articles  witboot  this  conseqoenoe ;  thus,  the  tax 
on  tobacco  is  fiar  in  excess  of  its  value,  and 
if  the  community  were  bent  on  enjoying  thif 
luxury  by  unlawful  means,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  preventive  service  could  ef- 
fectually check  Its  illegal  importation;  bnt 
the  community  acquiesces  in  the  tax,  and 
public  opinion  is,  on  the  whole,  hostile  to  thoae 
who  attempt  to  evade  the  legal  obligation  of 
paying  a  customs  debt.  The  decline  of  the 
practice,  once  common  enough,  of  smuggliBg 
tobacco,  is,  we  may  be  convinced,  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  force  of  a  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  endorsing  the  equity  of  the  lav, 
as  it  is  to  any  regulations  and  precautions  od 
thepart  of  the  custom  house  and  of  its  officen. 

The  case  is  very  dtffbrent  when  a  tax  is  leried 
either  to  sustain  a  particular  interest  in  the 
community,  or  when  govemmoitattempts  to  en- 
force certain  sumptuary  laws  on  the  public,  or 
when  there  is  a  general  impression  that  the  tax 
is  levied  in  defiemce  of  equity  or  expediency. 
Thus,  in  the  old  days  of  the  East  India 
Compan/s  trading  monopoly,  the  smuggling  of 
tea  was  a  regular  and  acknowledged  branch  of 
business;  during  the  existence  of  the  Gin  Act, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  absttnenee 
on  the  people  by  means  of  a  prohibitory  excisa 
and  customs  duty,  private  stills  were  unixwsal, 
and  smuggling  excessively  common ;  and  when 
the  law  forlMid  the  exportation  of  coin,  the 
most  respectable  houses  were  engaged  in  an 
ilUcit  trade  in  melted  sovereigns  or  guineas. 

An  abolition  of  restrictions  on  trade  in  the 
first  case,  an  abandonment  of  the  affectation 
on  the  part  of  government  of  inculcating  per- 
sonal moralibr  by  the  machinery  of  a  police 
force,  and  such  a  course  of  fiscal  arrangements 
as  induces  the  public  to  recognise  in  the  im- 
positions of  customs  and  excise  duties  a  mere 
intention  of  procuring  a  necessary  revenue  in 
the  easiest  and  least  oppressive  way,  are  fatal 
to  the  practice  of  smuggling,  not  so  much, 
probably,  because  the  temptation  to  smuggle  is 
taken  away,  but  because  sympathy  with  and 
encouragement  of  the  smuggler  cease.  The 
smuggler  is  no  longer  the  agent  by  whom  op- 
pressive laws  may  be  evaded,  and  impertinent 
interference  avoided,  but  a  mere  rogue  ^o 
commits  at  once  a  fraud  on  the  public  purse 
and  a  wrong  on  the  honest  dealer. 
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SMUGGLING 

The  tendency  towards  smnggling  has  been  | 
indireetlj  stimulated  in  no  slight  degree  by 
the  poliey  of  goTomment.    While  all  adminis- 1 
trations  attempt  to  coerce  by  Tory  energetic ' 
measures  any  frauds  on  their  own  revenue  | 
by  means  of  illicit  trade  or  illicit  productions, 
they  haye  been  by  no  means  equally  sensitiye 
to  the  duty  of  checking  frauds  on  the  rerenue 
of  neighbouziog  nations,  and  in  many  cases . 
hare  treated  such  frauds  as  a  matter  of  the ' 
highest  public  policT*.  Thus,  the  Spanish  goyem-  I 
meot,  either  &om  falling  into  the  common  I 
delusion   of  the  protectionist  theory,    or  in  I 
retaliation  for  the  acdcm  of  our  goyemment,  I 
haTingpnt  prohibitire  duties  on  English  goods, ' 
the  British  goyernment  recognised    that  the 
chief  Talue  of  Gibraltar  lay  in  the  conyenience 
vfaich  it  affi>rded  for  a  smuggling  trade,  and 
diligently  furthered    this   trade.    So,    again, 
during  itte  time  in  which  the  first  Napoleon 
attempted,  by  his  insane  and  suicidal  Berlin 
imd  Milan  decrees,  to  check  or  eyen  destroy 
the  exportation  of  firitish  produce  to  all  parts 
of  the  Continent  oyer  which  his  authority  or 
inflaence  extended,  and  enforced  his  decrees 
hj  inflicting  the  most  sanguinary  punishments 
on  oifenders  against  these   regulations,  the 
British  goyernment  encouraaed  smu^ling  by 
ereiy  means  in  its  power,  and  occupied  seyeral 
islands  in  which  to  store  its  produce,  and  from 
vhich  to  eyade  the  decrees  in  question.    It  is 
Tety  hard,  howeyer,  for  a  goyernment  to  in- 
duce a  belief  in  the  immorality  of  an  action 
which  it  treats  as   a   high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour under  one  set  of  circumstances,  and 
recognises  as  a  true  course  of  policy  under 
another. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  most  obyious  way 
in  which  smuggling  could  be  put  down  is  to 
render  it  unprofitable,  but  we  cannot  also 
doubt  that  an  equally  effectiye  and  a  more 
enduring  check  is  to  render  it  unpopular :  and 
that  no  better  means  can  be  found  for  this 
resalt  than  those  which  lead  the  public  to 
nndentand  that  the  policy  of  the  goyernment 
in  the  imposition  of  taxes  is  purely  fiscal,  and 
that  therefore  any  fraud  on  the  reyenue  is 
a  robbery  of  honest  tax-payers.  It  is  by 
these  means  that  the  practice  of  smuflglinff 
has  been,  as  all  admit,  checked.  For  although 
the  tariff  of  dutr-paying  commodities  has  been 
much  simplified,  t^ere  is  still  a  number  of 
articles  the  du^  on  which  is  many  times  more 
than  the  prime  ooet»  and  which,  therefore,  on 
the  ordinaiy  hypothesis  that  smuggling  is  the 
beyitable  consequent  of  high  customs  duties^ 
should  be  smuggled  largely.  Public  morality 
is  not  much  furthered  by  the  regulations  of 
gorrmment,  but  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  yezy 
seriously  ii\jured  by  an  impression  that  the 
^ction  of  goyernment  is  unfair,  capricious,  or 
interested,  or  that  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
reyenue  are  squandered. 

It  is  possible  that  smuggling  has  been  to 

some  extent  discouraged  bj  the  proyisions 

of  16  &  17  Vict  cap.  107,  by  which  armed 

oombinations  for  smuggling  purposes  are  made 
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felonies.  But  it  is  certain  that  such  an  Act 
would  be  inoperative,  if  the  growth  of  public 
morality  had  not  prepared  the  nation  to  treat 
smuggling  as  a  social  and  not  merely  as  a 
political  crime. 

Smut  (A.-Sax.  smitta).  A  disease  inci- 
dental to  com  crops,  by  which  the  farina  of 
the  grain  in  the  whole  body  of  the  seed  is 
conyerted  into  a  bhu^  soot-like  powder.  It 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fungus  growth  and 
receives  its  name  from  the  sooty,  dusty  mass 
into  which  the  substance  of  the  seed  and  seed- 
yessel  is  conyerted  under  its  influence.  Mr. 
Berkeley  tells  us  that  means  used  in  preparing 
seed-corn  against  bunt  may  be  effectual  against 
smut ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  the  case,  a.s  the 
spores  of  the  latter  are  so  much  more  freely 
dispersed. 

Smymimii  (Gr.  a/iipva,  mi/rrh).  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  Ufnidl^erat  one  species 
of  which,  8.  Olusatrum^  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  Britain,  was  formerly  used  as  a  pot- 
herb. This  plant,  commonly  called  Alisander  or 
Alexanders,  is  a  biennial,  usualljr  met  with 
near  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
houses,  where  it  might  have  been  formerly 
cultivated.  Before  the  introduction  of  celery, 
the  leafstalks,  which  are  the  edible  parts,  were 
blanched,  and  used  either  as  a  ssilad  or  pot- 
herb. The  flavour  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  celery,  but  it  is  stronger  and  not  so 
agreeable,  on  which  account  it  has  been 
neglected,  and  has  almost  entirely  gone  out 
of  cultivation. 

Biudl  (A-Sax.  snsegel).  The  name  given  to 
the  common  shell-bearing  mollnscoos  animal  of 
this  country,  applicable  to  all  Uie  various  kinds 
of  terrestrial  and  arboreal  species  of  pulmonated 
or  air-breathing  testaceous  gastropods.  It  is 
properly  restricted  to  those  of  the  genus  Hilii, 
in  which  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  lunate, 
wider  t^an  it  is  deep,  with  the  margin  com- 
monly thickened  and  reverted.  The  common 
snail  of  this  country  is  the  Helix  nemoralis. 
In  the  localities  where  the  Roman  colonists 
dwelt,  a  larger  Italian  species,  Hdix  pomaria^ 
has  become  acclimated;  it  is  susceptible  of 
great  increase  of  siie  by  artificial  feeding,  and 
was  esteemed  a  dainty  by  the  Bomans. 

Snail  Murta  The  popular  garden  name 
for  the  Medieaao  acuteUata,  the  fruit  of  which 
resembles  snails. 

Snake  (A.-Sax.  snaca).  The  common  term 
applied  to  all  ophidian  reptiles.  The  British 
harmless  snake  is  the  Coluhtr  nairix,  Linn. 

Snake  Xeot.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
root  of  the  Arutolochia  eerpentaria,  a  native 
of  Virginia:  it  is  a  fibrous,  aromatic,  and 
bitterish  root.  The  infusion  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic:  in  typhoia 
fevers  it  is  a  good  adjunct  to  Peruvian  bark, 
and  Lo  quinia. 

Snake  "Weed.  The  great  Bistort^  Po/y- 
aonum  hi»torta.  The  root  is  twice  bent  on 
Itself,  hence  the  name.  This  root  contains 
starch,  which  renders  it  nutritive;  henoe^  in 
Siberia,  it  is  roasted  and  eaten. 
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Biiaka  "Wood.  The  wood  of  the  Strycknoa 
ooiubrina.  Supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  certain  snakes. 

Snapdrafoa.  The  well*known  garden 
flower,  Antirrhinum  majus. 

Snaped  Timber.  In  Shipbuilding,  a 
timber  so  cut  awaj,  that  one  fiice  ia  narrower 
than  that  opposite  to  it 

Bnatoli  Blook.  On  Shipboard,  a  block 
with  a  single  sheare,  and  a  notch  through  one 
side  above  the  pulley,  to  enable  the  rope  to  be 
lifted  in  or  out,  without  the  necessity  of  an 
end  being  passed  through.  It  is  of  use  where 
pressure  from  the  side  is  required  to  be  appUed 
to  a  rope  already  in  a  state  of  tension,  without 
diminishing  that  tension. 

Saeaslnv  (A.-Saz.  niesan,  Oer.  nieaen). 
A  oonvulsiTe  action  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
brought  on  by  irritation  of  the  nostrils.  Violent 
fits  of  sneezing  are  even  said,  in  some  inatanoes, 
to  hare  proveid  fatal ;  recourse  must  in  such 
cases  be  had  to  soothing  the  naaal  membrane 
by  the  application  of  warm  milk  and  water,  or 
decoction  of  poppies. 

BnUKliir  ▼•!▼••  The  yalye  through  which 
the  air  and  water  are  expelled  from  a  conden- 
sing steam  engine  when  the  engine  is  blown 
through.  In  starting  a  condensing  engine,  the 
first  operation  is  to  produce  a  vacuum  within 
the  condenser,  which  is  accomplished  by  opening 
a  valve  cdled  the  bhuhtkrouffh  valve,  which 
permits  the  steam  ^m  the  boiler  to  pass 
through  the  engine,  filling  all  its  vacant  spaces, 
and  £ially  escaping  through  the  snifting  valve, 
which  is  of  the  spindle  construction,  like  a 
safety  valve,  and  wluch  is  lifted  by  the  steam. 
The  steam  expels  all  the  air  and  water  within 
the  engine ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the 
blow-through  valve  is  shut,.the  snifting  valve 
shuts  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  steam  within 
the  engine  speedily  condenses  from  the  escape 
of  heat  from  the  surfaces  of  the  enj;ine,  and  a 
vacuum  is  consequently  formed,  which  enables 
the  engine  to  be  readily  started. 

Snipe  (Dutch  snip).  The  common  nam6  of 
the  Scolopax  gaUincigo,  Linn.  This  bird  is  a 
plentiful  species  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
in  wet  seasons  it  resorts  to  the  hills  and 
higher  grounds ;  in  ordinary  seasons  it  frequents 
marshes.  Its  principal  food  is  worms,  in  quest 
of  which  it  penetrates  the  soft  earth  wiUi  its 
long  and  slender  bill,  which  is  especially  or- 
ganised for  that  purpose. 

Snow  (Ger.  schnee,  Fr.  neige,  Lat.  nix, 
nivis,  Gb*.  W^a).  Congealed  water,  which  falls 
from  the  atmosphere.  Very  little  is  yet  known 
respecting  the  formation  of  this  meteor.  The 
only  observations  which  may  be  considered  as 
in  any  degree  complete  have  reference  to  the 
different  forms  which  the  flakes  assume.  This 
subject  was  considered  by  Kepler,  Hooke,  Gas- 
sini,  Musdienbroek,  and  many  others;  but 
the  most  interesting  series  of  observations 
hitherto  obtained  are  those  of  Scoresby,  and 
more  recently  of  Glaisher,  who  have  reduced 
the  different  formB  into  classes,  and  given  a 
number  9f  excellent  representations  of  the  flakes 
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in  different  states.  The  crystals  belong  to  tho 
rhombohedral  system,  and  when  examined  vith 
a  lens  are  generally  seen  to  consist  of  stars 
of  six  rays  formed  of  prisms  united  at  angles 
,  of  60^,  from  which  other  prisms  shoot  at  simi- 
lar angles,  giving  the  whole  an  appearance  of 
exquisite  l^uty  and  great  regularity.  The 
variety  of  modifications  is  probably  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  whoi  the  snov 
is  formed.  If  the  crystallisation  takes  place 
when  the  air  is  calm,  the  crystals  will  be 
regularly  formed ;  but  they  will  be  in«gakr 
and  imperfect  when  the  air  is  much  agitated. 
Sometimes  the  flakes  are  granular,  and  present 
no  traces  of  crystallisation. 

An  experiment  of  Professor  TyndalTs  has 
shown  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  that  ice  is 
but  an  agglomeration  of  snow  crystals;  the 
transparency  of  the  former  being  due  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  entrapped  in,  and  causing 
the  whiteness  and  opacity  of  the  latter.  By 
exposing  a  piece  of  clear  ice  to  the  radiation 
from  the  sun,  a  flame,  or  a  bright  fire,  number- 
less minute  specks  are  suddenly  developed 
within  the  ice.  After  a  few  seconds'  exposure 
these  attain  a  diameter  of  about  0*1  of  an 
inch,  and  when  examined  through  a  lens  are 
seen  to  be  little  six-rayed  stars ;  the  less  de- 
veloped ones  resembling  tiny  fiowers  with  six 
petals  each.  These  ice-flower9  are  composed  of 
water  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
ice  by  radiant  heat,  and  indicate  the  way  in 
which  the  ice  originaUy  crvstaUiaed ;  hence,  as 
we  shoTild  expect,  their  planes  are  rarallel  to 
the  plane  in  which  the  ice  frose.  When  the 
ice-flowers  are  compared  with  snow  ciystalB, 
the  two  are  essentially  the  same,  the  rays  and 
serrations  in  both  following  the  common  angle 
of  60°. 

Snow  is  much  less  dense  than  ordinary  ie^ 
The  bulk  of  a  given  weight  of  ice  is  only  about 
one-twelfth  |;reater  than  that  of  the  water 
from  which  it  is  formed,  while  the  bulk  of 
new-fallen  snow  is  ten  or  twelve  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  water  obtained  by  melting  it 
At  moderate  elevations  above  the  sea,  and  in 
the  mean  latitudes,  snow  most  frequently  faUs 
after  some  days  of  pretty  hard  frost,  and  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  though  stiU  a  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  is  senaibly 
mitigated.  On  this  circnmatance  is  founded 
the  remark  (which,  however,  does  not  always 
hold  good),  that  it  cannot  snow  in  very  severe 
cold. 

Bid  Snow. — ^It  had  been  remarked  by  the 
ancients  that  snow  sometimes  assumes  a  red 
tint,  and  Pliny  ascribes  the  cause  to  age: 
'  Ipsa  nix  vetustate  rubescit'  3£any  modem 
observers  have  described  and  examined  this 
curious  phenomenon,  which  appears  to  be  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sauaaure 
observed  red  snow  on  the  Brevan  in  1760,  and 
on  St.  Bernard  in  1778 ;  and  he  supposed  the 
colouring  matter  to  consist  of  a  vegetable  dust, 
fiamond  met  with  it  in  the  Pyrenees,  Obtain 
Ross  in  Baffin's  Bay;  Parry,  Franklin,  and 
Scoresby  collected  it  in  still  higher  northecD 
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hdtodtf;  and  it  has  been  found  abnndantly  in 
"Sew  Shetland  in  latitude  70^  south.  Amonff 
the  Alps  it  is  generally  found  in  low  sheltered 
spots,  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches ;  or  rather  the  strata  in  which  it  is  found 
(for  it  occurs  orerlaid  at  considerable  depths) 
axe  about  two  or  three  inches  in  thidmess. 
The  colouring  matter  of  this  singular  substance 
has  been  examined  by  WoUaston,  Agassiz, 
R.  Brown,  De  Candolle  Thenard,  Bauer,  &c. 
Dr.  Wollaston  first  remarked  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  minute  spherical  globules,  which  hare 
a  transparent  envelope,  and  are  divided  into 
seven  or  eight  small  cells  filled  with  a  species 
of  red  oil  msoluble  in  water.  Mr.  B.  tirown 
and  De  Candolle  supposed  the  globules  to  be 
a  kind  of  alga,  Mr.  Bauer  (PAi^.  2Va»w.  1820) 
foand  the  globules  to  bo  exactly  identical  in 
snow  colle(^d  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  New  Shet- 
land; and  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  small 
fiingos  of  the  genus  Uredo,  forming  a  peculiar 
species,  to  which  he  gaye  the  name  of  Uredo 
nmlis.  Red  Snow  is  really  an  alga,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Proiococcus  nivalis. 
Snow  Line,  or  Limit  of  Perpetual  Snow.— 
Since  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
tinually diminishes  in  ascending  from  the 
snHkce  into  the  higher  altitudes,  there  must 
be  in  eyery  latitude  a  certain  limit  of  eleyation 
at  which  the  air  attains  the  temperature  of 
freezing  water.  This  limit  is  called  the  snow 
line,  or  line  of  perpetual  congelation ;  and  the 
mountains  which  nse  above  it  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Within  the  tropics  the  tem- 
perature varies  little  throughout  the  year,  and 
hence  the  snow  line  is  distinctly  marked ;  but 
in  countrips  remote  from  the  equator  the  limit 
of  congelation  rises  in  summer  and  descends 
in  winter  through  a  band  or  zone  of  consider- 
able breadth.  The  line  of  perpetual  congelation 
is  of  course  the  summer  limit  The  altitude 
of  the  snow  line,  however,  is  dependent  not 
upon  latitude  alone,  but  also  on  the  configura- 
tion and  aspects  of  the  mountain  chains,  the 
extent  and  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
plains,  the  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  annually, 
and  the  multitude  of  causes  which  influence 
tlie  climate  of  a  country.  [Cliuatb.]  On  the 
Himalaya  chain,  for  example,  the  limit  of 
perpetual  congelation  on  the  northern  side  is 
at  an  elevation  exceeding  by  upwards  of  4,400 
iwi  that  on  the  southern  side,  thou^^h  the 
latter  is  directly  exposed  to  the  sun ;  a  circum- 
^nce  which  Humboldt  ascribes  to  the  radiation 
from  the  great  plain  of  Thibet.,  the  general 
serenity  of  the  chmate,  and  the  rarity  of  snow 
m  an  exceedingly  cold  and  dry  atmosphere. 
Ko  dependence,  therefore,  can  be  placed  on 
any  general  rule  for  estimating  the  heieht  of 
the  snow  line,  and  it  aifords  an  exceedingly 
fslladous  indication  of  the  altitude  of  moun- 
tains. The  following  table  is  given  by  Hum- 
boldt in  his  Fragmens  AsiaHques,  p.  549.  The 
elevations  stated  are  the  heights  of  the  line 
of  pexpetnal  congelation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  measures  are  reduced  to  English 
feft 
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Xjtltnito 

BlmtioB 
of  Saov  Una 

Cordilleras  of  Quito  .       . 

()•-  U*  S. 

Vwt 

16,780 

Cordilleras  of  Bolivia       . 

18  -17} 

17,0«0 

!•  N. 

15,080 

H««->-^ll!SSS?SS} 

81 

f  18.940 
t  1».470 

PjTenees    .... 

43 

8>50 

Caucasus    . 

48 

10,870 

BwiasAlps 

46 

8,760 

Caxpsthiaoa 

49 

8.600 

Altai  range 

60 

6,896 

Iff,        «    f  Interior 
^"^"•^^    Icoart 

70 
71* 

8,618 
2,802 

(See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  cited, 
Scoresby,  Account  of  the  Arctic  Be^iona,  1820  ; 
Humboldt)  '  M^moire  but  la  Linute  de  Neige 
perpetuelle  dans  les  Montagues  de  V  Himalaya^ 
et  les  lUgions  Equator^es,'  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimin,  tome  xiv.) 

Sao^i^mll-tree.  The  sterile-fioweied  va« 
riety  of  Viburnum  Opulus,  commonly  known 
as  tlie  Guelder  or  Gu^dres  Rose. 

Snowdrop.  The  name  of  one  of  our  earliest 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  genus  Galantkus, 
which  poets  designate  the  '  first  pale  blossom 
of  the  unripened  year.' 

Snowdrop^tree.  Chionanthus  virffinica, 
a  handsome  hardy  tree,  bearing  a  profhsion 
of  white  flowers. 

Snowllake.  The  name  given  to  the  Leu* 
cqjum ;  a  spring  or  early  summer  flower,  much 
resembling  a  snowdrop. 

Snuff  (Dutch  snmf).  Tobacco  prepared 
for  use  by  being  dried  and  ground  into  powder. 
It  is  made  from  the  stalks  only  of  the  tobacco 
plants,  from  the  leaves  only,  or  from  a  mixture 
of  both  stalks  and  leaves.  In  this  way,  and 
by  mixing  these  qualities  in  varying  proportions, 
the  many  dififerent  kinds  of  snuff  are  produced. 
High-dried  snuffs  owe  their  peculiarities  to 
being  dried  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  scorched 
flavour.  Scotch  snuff  is  manufactured  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  of  tobacco  stalks. 

Sny.  An  expression  for  the  position  of  a 
curved  plank  worked  edgeways  into  the  bow 
of  a  ship. 

Soap  (Ger.  seife,  Gr.  (rc^i^,  Let  sapo). 
This  useful  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alkaline  upon  oily  substances.  There  are, 
accordingly,  a  great  variety  of  soaps;  but 
those  commonly  employed  may  be  considered 
under  the  heads  of:  1.  Fine  white  soaps, 
scented  soap,  &c. ;  2.  Coarse  household  soaps ; 
3.  Soft  soaps,  l^e  materials  used  in  the  ma- 
nufHcture  of  white  soaps  are  generally  olive, 
palm  and  other  oils,  and  carbonate  of  soda: 
the  latter  is  rendered  caustic  by  the  operation 
of  quicklime,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  is 
called  eoap  ley.  The  oil  and  a  weak  ley  are 
first  boiled  together,  and  portions  of  stronger 
ley  are  gradually  added  till  the  soap,  produced 
by  the  mutual  action  of  the  oil  and  alkali, 
begins  to  become  tenacious  and  to  separate 
from  the  water;  some  common  salt  is  added 
to  promote  the  granulation  and  separation  of 
the  soap ;  the  fire  is  then  drawn,  and  the  con- 
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tentfl  of  the  boiler  allowed  to  remain  for  some  '  eyaporation,  or  sometimes  immerse  it  in  brine, 
hours  at  rest,  so  that  the  soap  maj  more  com- 1  which  does  not  dissolve  it,  but  keeps  it  in  its 
pletely  collect.  When  it  is  perfect,  it  is  put !  utmost  state  of  humidity, 
into  wooden  frames  or  moulds ;  and  when  stiff  |  Soap  maj  be  considered  as  a  neoessaiy  of  life; 
enough  to  be  handled,  it  is  cut  into  oblong  |  in  all  civilised  countries  its  consumption  is 
slices  and  dried  in  an  airy  room.  Perfumes '  immense.  According  to  Plinj,  the  invention 
are  occasionallj  added,  or  various  colouring  of  soap  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Gauls,  bj 
matters  stirred  in  whilst  the  soap  is  semifluid, !  whom,  he  says,  it  was  composed  of  tallow  and 
to  give  it  a  mottled  appearance.  The  Spanish  '  ashes,  though  the  (German  soap  was  considered 
soap  is  marbled  by  stirring  into  it  a  solution  !  the  best.  The  great  seats  of  the  soap  masn- 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  decomposed  by  facture  in  Great  Britain  in  1852  were  London, 
the  suap,  and  black  oxide  of  iron  separated  in  |  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Runcorn,  Glasgow,  Green- 
streaks  and  patches  through  the  mass.  The  ;  wich,  Gateshead,  and  Warrington.  Thus  of 
action  of  the  air  converts  the  exterior  into  red  !  184,725,265  lbs.  of  hard  soap  made  in  I80I, 
oxide,  whilst  the  interior  long  retains  its  black  ■  London  supplied  44,034,102  lbs. ;  Liverpool, 
colour;  hence  a  slice  of  this  soap  presents  a  I  39,384,595  lbs. ;  Bristol,  12,898,630  lbs.;  Run- 
black  mottled  centre,  surrounded  by  a  reddened  '  com,  11,787,360  lbs.;  Glasgow,  10,642,219 
external  layer.  libs.;  Ghreenwich,   8,712,130  lbs.;  Gateshead, 

Common  household  soaps  are  made  chiefly  ,  7,131,590  lbs.;  Warrington,  5,147,090  lbs. 
of  soda  and  tallow  and  other  common  fats.  These  figures  are  supplied  from  the  retoms  of 
Yellow  soap  has  a  portion  of  resin  added  to  it.  the  last  year  on  which  soap  was  liable  to  an 
Soft  soaps  are  generally  made  with  potash  excise  duty,  for  the  tax  on  soap  was  repealed  in 
instead  of  soda,  and  fish  oil  The  common  1853.  Uptol833,  thotaxhaa  been  3^.  perlb. 
soft  soap  used  in  Loudon  is  a  compound  of ,  on  hard  soap ;  it  was  then  lowered  to  l^i.  In 
this  kind;  it  has  a  tenacious  consistence,  and  1 1852,  the  net  revenue  derived  from  soap  was 
appears  granulated.  Soap  is  soluble  in  pure  <  1,126,046/.  At  present  it  is  not  possible 
water  and  in  alcohol;  the  latter  solution ^'e//t»  1  to  determine  with  any  certainty  what  is  the 
when  concentrated,  and  is  medicinally  known  |  annual  manufacture  of  soap,  but  it  is  certain 
under  the  n&me  of  opodddoc.  When  carefully 
evaporated,  the  soap  remains  in  a  gelatinous 


state,  which  forms,  when  dry,  the  article  sold 
under  the  name  of  transparent  soap. 

The  earths  and  common  metallic  oxides 
form  insoluble  soaps;  and  accordingly  these 
are  precipitated  when  earthy  and  metallic 
salts  are  added  to  solution  of  soap.  It  is  the 
sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  in 
common  spring  water  which  thus  render  it 
unfit  for  washing,  and  give  it  what  is  termed 
hardness ;  and,  upon  this  principle,  a  spirituous 
solution  of  soap  is  a  simple  and  valuable  test 
of  the  fitness  of  any  river  or  spring  water  for 
the  purposes  of  the  laundry.  If  it  merely 
renders  the  water  slightly  opalescent,  as  is  the 
case  with  rain  and  other  soft  waters,  it  may 
be  used  for  washing ;  but  if  it  become  milky, 
it  is  usually  too  hard  to  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed ;  and  when  we  wash  with  hard  water, 
the  separation  of  the  insoluble  calcareous  soap 
is  extremely  disagreeable:  it  adheres  to  the 
skin,  and  soils  instead  of  cleansing  it 

The  chemical  nature  of  soap  has  been  la- 
boriously examined  by  Chevreul,  who  has 
shown  that  the  alkali  in  the  process  of  sapo- 
nification converts  the  oil  into  peculiar  acids, 
the  elain  of  the  oil  forming  oleic  add,  the 
stearine  stearic  acid,  and  the  margarine  mar- 
garic  acid ;  so  that  soluble  soaps  are  oleates, 
stearates,  and  margarates  of  soda  and  potash. 
He  has  enumerated  several  other  fatty  acids 
similarly  produced. 

All  new  soaps  contain  a  considerable  portion 
of  adhering  water,  a  great  part  of  which  they 
lose  when  kep*t  in  a  dry  place ;  hence  the  eco- 
nomy and  excellence  of  old  soap ;  and  hence 
the  dealers  in  soap  generally  keep  it  in  a 
damp  cellar,  that  it  may  not  lose  weight  by 
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that  the  amount  has  increased  enormonslj. 
The  amount  exported  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  not  large,  and  appears  to  diminish, 
ranging  between  15,000,000  and  25,000,000  lbs. 
[Fats;  Oils.] 

Soap  Bubbles.  The  addition  of  a  smaU 
amount  of  the  soluble  salts  of  the  fatty  adds 
to  water  modifies  the  cohesion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  that  liquid  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
permits  of  bubbles  being  formed  of  consider- 
able size  and  permanence.  The  soda  soaps 
possess  this  property  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  method  of  blowing  soap  bubbles  with 
a  tobacco  pipe  is  too  familiar  an  experiment 
to  require  description.  The  extraordinazy  dis- 
tensibility  of  the  bubble  is  dependent  on  the 
equality  of  the  strain  in  all  parts  of  the  film; 
hence  it  follows  that  all  circumstances  which 
derange  this  equilibrium  cause  the  destruction 
of  the  bubble,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  contact 
with  greasy  or  porous  objects.  The  evaporation 
of  the  liquid  necessarily  produces  the  same  result, 
so  that  the  ordinary  bubble  is  as  evaufvcent  as 
beautiful.  When  the  liquid  film  becomes  suf- 
ficiently thin,  it  begins  to  exhibit  the  colours 
produced  by  the  interference  of  light.  [Iitteb- 
FBRKNCE.]  These  tints  are  frequently  of  great 
splendour,  and  when  closely  examined  are  seen 
to  consist  of  sinuous  streaks  which  mark  the  lines 
of  equal  thickness  of  film.  The  bubble  solution 
of  M.  Plateau,  by  increasing  the  permanence  of 
the  films,  allows  these  effects  to  be  more  readily 
observed,  and  renders  soap  bubbles  available 
for  many  physical  experiments.  The  recipe  for 
this  solution  is  as  follows :  Dissolve  one  part 
of  pure  oleate  of  soda  in  50  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  mix  this  solution  with  two-thirds 
of  its  volume  of  glycerine.  Babbles  blown 
with  this  solution  can  be  preserved  upon  rings 
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of  iron  wire  for  many  hours,  or  attached  to 
small  d  8C8  of  paper  held  by  a  thread.  The 
culuar-effects  in  these  bubbles  can  best  be  exa- 
mined in  the  following  manner.  The  stage  of 
a  oomponiid  microscope  is  covered  with  black 
pper  or  relvet  and  a  loop  of  vire  is  placed  on 
it  to  form  a  support  for  a  small  bubble.  The 
latter  is  illaminated  on  its  upper  surface  by  a 
pood  condenser,  and  the  light  tJius  reflected  is 
rweired  on  an  object  glass  of  low  power.  By 
tills  means  optical  effects  of  great  splendour 
and  rariety  become  evident,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  attenuation  of  the  film.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  Utter  is  estimated  to  be  usually 
somewhat  thicker  than  that  of  ordinary  gold 
leaf. 

Bo^Htost.  On  washing  in  hard  water  no 
kthercan  be  obtained  until  the  lime  and  other 
hardening  salts  have  been  decomposed  by,  and 
hare  decomposed,  the  soap.  The  product  of  the 
decomposition  is  the  well-known  curd  which 
floate  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  action 
being  definite,  the  hardness  of  waters  may  be 
determmed  by  adding  to  equal  quantities  of 
them  a  solution  of  soap  of  known  strength  un- 
til a  permanent  lather  is  produced  on  shaking. 
Siieh  a  soap  solution  is  called  a  soap-test. 

■oapstone  or  Steatite.  A  hydrated  sili- 
ttte  of  magnesia,  with  a  smooth  greasy  feel 
like  that  of  soap,  and  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the 
oaiL  It  is  a  massive  variety  of  Talc,  which, 
when  pare  and  compact,  is  much  used  as  a  re- 
fractoiy  material  for  lining  furnaces,  being 
infusible  in  any  ordinary  furnace  heat.  It  is 
^Ij  turned  in  the  lathe  or  cut  with  knives 
ud  savs,  and  is  made  into  culinary  vessels. 

When  very  strongly  heated,  Soapstone  loses 
the  small  portion  of  combined  water  which  it 
cooUina,  and  becomes  harder  and  susceptible  of 
polish.  In  this  state  it  is  made  into  jets  for 
gu-bnroers,  which  have  the  advantage  of  not 
Wing  liable  to  rust  or  corrosion.  "When  reduced 
to  powder,  it  is  used  like  Plumbago  as  a  lubri- 
cator and  to  diminish  friction,  as  well  as  to 
pTe  a  Burface  to  some  kinds  of  paper-hangings. 
The  soapstone  of  Hylo6  is  an  important 
aitide  of  commerce  in  Turkey  and  Kussia, 
"vhers  it  is  used  instead  of  soap. 

It  is  found  in  Cornwall  near  the  Lizard  Point 

»  Serpentine ;  at  Portsoy,  Banfl&hire,  and  in 

Canada.  [Steatttb;  Talc;  Vekbtian  Chalk.] 

Soapwert.    The  common  name  for  8ajx>- 

*^*^  and  especially  8.  officinalis. 

BoAwe,  •eawemeDte  (Ital.  sweet,  sweetly). 
In  Mnsic'  a  term  denoting  to  the  placer  that 
^  mutio  to  which  it  is  prefixeid  is  to  be 
««nted  with  sweetness. 

^Mfuet.  In  French,  a  burlesque  appel- 
«wn  or  nieknoTne,  The  word  has  been 
"^rionaly  derived  from  the  Lat.  subridiculum, 
nhnuticnm,  and  the  Or.  ^ptffriK6¥,  &c. 
^Hiere  is  a  conooB  dissertation  in  toI.  ziv. 
of  the  mst.  de  FAcad,  des  Inser.  on  the 
**|^Qnty  of  these  appellations  in  histoir. 

■•ane  (Mod.  I^t.  socaginm,  from  A.-Sax. 
■«|Tprt«&yc).    This  term  denotes,  according 
to  Bladitone,  in  its  original  and  most  cxten- 
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sive  si^iflcation,  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and 
determinate  service.  The  sokemen  at  and 
immediately  before  the  Norman  conquest  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  free 
cultivators  of  the  land,  being  classed  along 
with  the  villein  in  a  law  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  But  by  the  time  when  the  works 
of  Bracton  and  the  author  of  Fleta  were 
compiled,  socage  had  come  to  signify  any 
tenure  not  military  or  quasi -military ;  i.e. 
either  where  military  services  were  due 
(tenure  in  chivalry  or  by  knight  service), 
or  other  services  of  an  honorary  kind,  such 
as  by  the  French  feudal  law  were  due  on  what 
were  called  imperfect  fiefs  (tenure  by  grand 
serjeanty).  Socage,  therefore,  comprehended 
various  descriptions  of  tenure,  and  has  been 
generally  divided  into  free  and  villein  socage. 
In  free  socage,  the  services  were  certain,  and, 
in  the  feudal  sense,  not  base  or  dishonourable, 
as  the  pn^onent  of  an  annual  rent ;  and  none 
of  the  feudal  incidents  of  wardship,  &c.,  were 
demandable  in  respect  of  lands  so  held, 
although  certain  aids  and  reliefs  were  pecu- 
liar to  socage  as  well  as  to  knight  service.  By 
the  Stat  12  Ch.  II.  c.  24,  when  military  tenures 
were  abolished,  all  sorts  of  tenures  held  of  the 
king  and  others  (except  frank-almoign,  copy- 
hold, and  the  honorary  part  of  grand-serjeanty) 
were  turned  into  tenure  by  free  or  common 
socage.  Villein  socage  was  a  species  of  tenure 
in  lands  held  of  the  king  by  certain  villein 
services,  but  certain  and  determinate ;  from 
which  mixed  species  of  tenure  arose  that  in 
ancient  demesne.  Lands  so  held  are  deemed 
to  be  in  certain  respects  copyhold ;  and  these 
were  within  the  exceptions  of  the  statute  12 
Ch.  II.,  and  still  subsist.     [TsinrBB.} 

Soolal  Soienoe.  The  examination  of  the 
various  facts  and  principles  under  which  society 
is  constituted,  and  by  which  it  is  regulated,  has 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
l^reat  collection  of  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject, been  taken  from  several  different  points 
of  view,  some  of  which  are  precise  and  deter- 
minate, others  vague  and  somewhat  shifting. 
Thus,  the  purely  economical  aspect  of  social 
life  is  of  the  former  character.  The  lines  of 
political  economy  are  positive  and  unyielding, 
and  the  inferences  which  the  economist  arrives 
at  are  exacts,  scientific,  demonstrative,  invari- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophy  of 
politics  not  only  tolerates  exceptions,  but  con- 
templates the  contest  or  opposition  of  interests 
and  sentiments  as  a  normal  and  almost  neces- 
sary state.  The  constitution  of  the  several 
European  states  differs  largely,  and,  on  the 
whole,  all  these  differ  from  the  political  system 
which  has  been  accepted  in  the  New  World, 
because  undoubtedly  government  is  a  means 
to  an  end,  the  end  beiag  possibly  arrived  at 
by  various  means.  This  end  may  indeed  be 
achieved  best  by  particular  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  seems  generally  admitted  that^ 
unless  the  form  is  radically  vicious,  it  is  better 
that  the  true  purposes  of  society  should  be 
worked  out  gradually  by  the  fair  and  free 
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contest  of  forces,  than  to  impose  a  special  form 
of  goyernment  on  a  people  for  which  it  is  not 
willing,  or  eyen,  if  willing,  not  prepared. 

Social  science  occupies  a  position  interme- 
diate to  Political  Economy  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy. It  does  not  discuss  or  expound  the 
exact  theories  of  the  former,  nor  does  it  exa- 
mine the  problems  of  the  latter ;  but  it  deals 
with  the  effect  of  existing  social  forces,  and 
their  result  on  the  general  well  being  of  the 
community.  Some  of  these  forces  are  universal 
and  natural,  others  are  municipal  or  artificial. 
Thus,  the  theory  of  money  and  its  substitutes  is 
a  purely  economical  consideration,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  has  no  place  in  social  science.  So 
the  various  views  current  on  the  most  effectual 
and  safe  representation  of  the  people  form  part  of 

Political  philosophy,  and  as  such  lie  out  of  the 
omain  of  social  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  extension  or  shortening  of  human  life  under 
sanitary  or  insalubrious  conditions,  is  a  question 
of  eminently  social  interest,  and  is,  it  appears, 
under  ordinary  atmospheric  or  other  conditions, 
susceptible  of  scientific  demonstration.  So  in 
another  manner,  the  enquiry  into  the  conse- 
quence of  certain  laws  and  systems  affecting  the 
oistribution  or  accumulation  of  land  is  a  social 
question  indeed,  but  one  which  arises  directly 
from  a  municipal  or  factitious  ordinance.  Fur- 
thermore, social  science  is  much  more  indebted 
to  statistics  than  political  economy  is.  For 
example,  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  community  can  b»  supplied 
with  certain  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life, 
such,  for  instance,  as  meat,  is  almost  exactly 
determined  by  such  agricultural  statistics  as 
have  been  lately  obtained  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  under  the  pressure  of  an  exceptional 
agricultural  calamity. 

Associations  for  the  purpose  of  expounding 
and  discussing  the  principles  and  details  of 
social  science  have  been  long  in  existence  in 
France,  under  the  name  of  Soci^t^  de  Bien- 
faisance.  A  similar  association  was  established 
in  England,  originally  in  order  to  give  scope 
for  the  discussion  of  many  questions  which 
pressed  upon  the  economic  science  section  of 
the  British  Association.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  was  held  at 
Birmingham,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  has  also  been,  except  in  the 
two  years  1868,  1859,  its  president  ever  since. 
The  business  of  the  association,  after  hearing 
an  address  from  its  president,  is  to  divide  itself 
into  several  sections,  which  have  hitherto  been 
four:  1.  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of 
the  Law ;  2.  Education ;  8.  Health ;  4.  Eco- 
nomy and  Trade,  and  to  hear  and  comment  on 
papers  composed  on  the  various  subjects  com- 
prised under  these  general  heads.  The  value 
of  these  associations  cannot  be  disputed.  They 
not  only  form  a  means  by  which  observations 
are  i-ecorded  and  truths  elicited  both  by  induc- 
tion and  by  debate,  but  they  familiarise  the 
public  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  a 
variety  of  important  questions  and  a  number 
of  unquestionable  inferences. 
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The  progress  of  social  science  has  re^t«d 
in  the  adoption  of  many  important  social 
reforms.  Among  these  may  be  enumeratHl 
the  general  developement  of  a  sound  theory  of 
sanitary  science,  and  the  extensive  use  of  pre- 
cautions against  ordinary,  epidemic,  and  en- 
demic disease;  the  reconstitution  of  hospital 
charities  ,*  the  regulation  of  prisons  and  work- 
houses on  sounder  and  truer  principles  than 
those  which  had  hitherto  been  accepted;  the 
establishment  of  reformatories  and  peniten- 
tiaries for  youthful  offenders  and  reclaimed 
prostitutes;  the  extension  of  education,  p.ir- 
ticularly  of  middle  class  and  industrial  edu- 
cation; and  many  other  important  results. 
Great,  however,  as  have  been  the  effects  of 
these  investigations,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
much  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  manT 
problems  await  their  solution  at  the  hands  of 
such  persons  as  have  already  effected  mncb, 
and  at  those  of  their  successors  in  thcso 
branches  of  practical  philanthropy.  But  social 
science,  the  reforms  which  it  institutes,  and 
the  charities  which  it  regulates  and  instructs, 
occupy  of  necessity  a  far  inferior  pnosition  to 
the  developement  of  the  leading  subject  which 
is  discussed  by  its  advocates,  i.e.  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  The  widest  benevolence  is 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  righteous  legislation ; 
or,  to  state  the  proposition  in  another  fonn, 
one  just  law  is  worth  a  million  acts  of  charitv, 
since  its  operation  is  wider  and  its  effects  are 
more  lasting. 

Social  ixrar.  In  Homan  Histoiy,  thi? 
name  is  given  to  the  struggle  (b.c.  *91)  in 
which  the  Italian  tribes,  who  were  specialk 
termed  the  allies  of  the  Roman  state,  fomrht 
for  admission  into  Roman  citizenship.  This 
admission  would  give  to  them,  as  to  other 
plebeian  citizens,  the  right  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  public  lands,  and  would  thus 
enable  them  to  recover  the  property  of  which 
they  had  been  dispossessed  by  conquest  or  en- 
croachment. The  war  was  soon  brought  to  an 
end  by  timely  concessions  of  the  franchise. 

Socialism.  (Lat.  socialis,  from  eocios; 
Sansc.  sakhi,  a  friend).  In  Political  Philosophy. 
No  very  accurate  distinction  in  point  of  mean- 
ing between  the  words  socialism  and  <v;a- 
munism  has  been  shown.  There  is,  howevrr, 
a  slight  difference  in  common  usage,  which  the 
following  remarks  may  elucidate. 

1.  It  is  held  by  some  theorists  that  the 
notion  of  'property  has  no  foundation  either 
in  right  or  expediency ;  that  as,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  possession  of  property  was  originallr 
merely  the  usurpation  of  superior  strenpth, 
so,  in  a  really  equitable  state  of  society,  this 
usurpation  would  altogether  disappear;  that, 
in  Proudhon's  epigrammatic  phrase,  property 
is  robbery.  This  doctrine  of  the  absolute  com- 
munity of  goods  is  ordinarily  designated  as 
ctmrnunism. 

2.  But  between  this  extreme  and  that 
which  regards  the  right  of  individual  property 
and  the  use  of  it  as  not  to  be  interfered  with 
ut  all^  except  in  certain  extreme  cases  i>ecog- 
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maed  bj  ordiiuuy  legislation,  there  is  a  inde 
inteiraL  Tbero  are  many  intermediate  theo- 
ries, ac(Xirding  to  which  the  use  of  property 
ought  to  be  restricted  or  interfered  with,  or 
property  itself,  when  beyond  a  certain  amount^ 
dirxled,  for  the  common  good,  or  rather  that 
of  the  majority.  These  theories  commonly 
pass  under  the  general  name  of  Socialism, 
and  in  this  sense  not  only  the  theories  of 
philosophers,  but  many  existing  or  proposed 
laiTB  and  usages,  may  be  regarded  as  Socialist 
in  their  tendencies.  Such  are :  agrarian  laws, 
IimitiD|;  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  held  by 
an  individual;  laws  fixing  the  maximum  of 
reDt^  or  the  minimum  of  waees;  laws  inter- 
fmng  m  other  ways  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  labourer  (for  shortening  the  duration  of 
labonr,  and  the  like) ;  the  usages  of  trades* 
Tinions;  nay,  poor  laws,  and  income  taxes 
limited  to  the  higher  dasses ;  all  these,  some 
of  them  innocently,  others  intentionally,  bear  in 
the  same  direction. 

Sociidism  in  this  sense  had  a  large  part  in 
the  institution,  and  still  larger  in  the  theories, 
of  classacal  antiquity ;  see  the  RmubUcs  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  recorded  usa^  of 
Lacedsmon  and  of  ancient  Borne.  But  in  the 
middle  ages  it  may  be  said  to  haye  entirely  dis* 
appeared,  except  m  so  far  as  it  was  kept  alive 
by  religious  tradition,  from  the  (historical  or 
imaginanr)  community  of  goods  said  to  have 
pimiled  among  the  early  Christians.  Hence, 
vith  the  reviral  of  political  speculation,  so- 
oalism  may  be  said  to  have  made  its  way  to  the 
light  throi^h  two  different  avenues :  1.  That 
of  religious  theory  (Anabaptists,  Hermhuters, 
Morarians,  &c.  &c),  Imd  that  of  political 
theory  derived  from  the  ancients  (More's 
Utopia^  Harington*s  Oceana,  the  ideal  reforms 
of  F^elon,  Rousseau,  Morelly,  and  so  forth). 
But  the  leaders  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
unidst  all  the  wild  excesses  of  political  isnati- 
Qsm  in  which  they  indulged,  were  generally 
either  entirely  opposed  to  communistic  theories 
or  ignorant  of  them.  Robespierre,  for  exam- 
ple, who  could  foresee  the  probable  extension 
of  the  republicanism  which  he  advocated  into 
vider  chaiiges,  wished  to  declare  the  '  sacred- 
nesa  of  property,'  among  the  fundamental 
positions  of  the  righU  of  man ;  but  was  over- 
ralcd  b^  others,  not  because  thej^  disapproved 
of  his  Tiews,  but  because  they  did  not  see  the 
necessity  for  proclaiming  them. 

The  first  aisciples  of  progress  who  openly 
denounced  the  right  of  property  as  the  fnn- 
<2sinental  error  of  society  were  Babeuf  and 
bis  followers,  who  attempted  an  insurrection 
against  the  Directory  in  1797.  In  his  paper, 
^<^  THlmn  du  Peuple,  Babeuf  advocated  the 
dirision  of  property,  without  endeavouring  to 
establish  any  very  definite  substitute. 

Robert  Owen  of  Lanark  (bom  1771,  died 
1858),  stands  in  point  of  date  next  to  Babeuf 
smong  the  leading  advocates  of  SodalisuL 
iifeu  View  of  SociOy,  1812;  New  Modd 
World.)  0wen*8  views  cannot  be  said  to  have 
■ssirnif^  any  very  definite  or  logical  shape,  but 
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they  undoubtedly  assumed  community  of  pro- 
perty as  the  r«»al  basis  of  social  regeneration. 

Saint  Simon  (Claude  Henri,  County  bom 
1760,  died  1825),  though  an  older  man  than 
Owen,  came  forward  much  later  as  a  leader 
having  influence  on  mankind.  His  theory 
partook  of  the  religious  as  weU  as  the  political 
aspect  of  Socialism.  Property  was  to  be  in 
common.  But  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  indivi- 
duals was  to  be  regulated  by  a  superior 
authority;  a  theocratic  government,  estab- 
lished amon^  mankind  by  force  of  superior 
wisdom  and  intelligence,  was  to  have  the  duty 
of  assigning  to  evervone  his  allotted  task 
in  society  and  his  allotted  retribution.  His 
views  are  chiefly  embodied  in  his  Houveau 
Chrktianiamef  published  after  his  death  by 
Rodriguez.  It  is  strange  that  theories  so 
absolutely  unpractical,  and  with  so  strong 
a  tendency  to  the  ludicrous  as  well  as  the 
absurd,  should  have  found  favour  as  they  did 
in  France,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of 
1880.  For  a  time,  the  'Saint  Simonian'  sect 
played  a  very  conspicuous,  if  not  a  really  im- 
portant, part  in  societv;  and  though  after 
many  scandals  it  was  ultimately  dissolved  by 
government  (1832),  many  of  its  leading  sec- 
taries have  since  taken  substantial  part  in 
public  afiairs. 

Charles  Fourier,  of  Besan^on  (born  1772, 
died  1837)i  was  a  leader  of  more  original 
stamp  and  more  powerful  mind.  Going  some- 
what deeper  into  human  nature,  he  dereloped 
the  theory  that  all  the  tendencies  of  man  are 
naturally  good,  and  that  the  real  function  of 
government  is  simply  to  favour  and  direct 
their  developement.  For  this  purpose  not  only 
is  community  of  property  necessary,  but  a 
thorough  disciplinary  training  of  the  human 
race  in  all  the  functions  of  life;  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  distinct  communities  of  a  certain 
number  of  families,  which  he  designated  by 
the  name  of  '  Phalanst^res.'  The  notions  of 
Fourier,  like  those  of  Saint  Simon,  are  chiefly 
to  be  collected  from  posthumous  works,  espe- 
cially his  New  Industrial  World,  1839. 

Etienne  Cabet  (bom  1788)  is  the  last 
Sociab'st  authority  of  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  make  detailed  mention.  According  to  his 
ideas,  an  imaginary  etate  is  to  regulate  the 
life  of  every  member  of  society.  This  ae 
developed  in  an  imaginary  Vojage  en  Larie 
(1842),  adapted  chiefly,  it  is  sain,  from  frag- 
ments of  old  romances.  He  hid  success 
enough  (like  Owen)  to  be  able  to  establish  a 
real  *Icaria'  by  subscription,  in  the  United 
States  (Texas),  in  1848.  The  scheme  failed, 
and  its  founder  was  prosecuted  in  Paris  as  a 
swindler  (1861)  but  acquitted. 

SoolelT'  (Lat  societas).  The  term  usually 
applied  to  an  association  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  some  object,  either  literary,  religious, 
benevolent,  political,  or  convivial.  Associations 
formed  for  commercial  purposes  are  usually 
styled  CoMPAKiBs.  The  chief  literary  societies 
of  Europe  have  been  noticed  under  Academy. 
The  purposes  for  which  benevolent  and  reMgious 
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societies  are  formed  will  be  best  inferred  from 
the  epithets  with  which  thej  are  connected ; 
thus,  temperance  societies  are  established  with 
a  view  to  promote  sobriety,  nundicity  societies 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  &c. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  principal  societies  which 
now  exist,  particakrlj  in  England,  both  of 
the  learned  and  beneficent  classes;  bat  the 
number  of  those  of  which  special  notice  can 
be  given  is  necessarily  very  limited. 

1 .  '  The  Learned  Societies  of  the  United  King- 
dom *  are  classified  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hume  in 
his  account  of  them  (1853)  as,  'Metropolitan 
and  Provincial,'  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
besides  one  which  he  styles  'National,  not 
Metropolitan,'  namely,  the '  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science/  instituted 
in  1831,  which  holds  its  meetings  annually 
at  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  designated 
beforehand. 

The  Metropolitan  Learned  Societies  are  as 
follow : — 


Scientific  ; 

Royal 

Royal  ABtronomical 

Geological 

Linnean 

Chemical 

Zoological 

Royal  Asiatic 

Royal  Geographical 

Ethnological 

Anthropological 

British  Metc'orological 

Acclimatisation 

Microscopical 

Royal  Botanic 

Royal  Horticultmul 

Entomological 

Photographic 

Institute  of  Actnaries 

Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social 
Science 

Statistical 

Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers 

Afxhaological: 
Antiquaries 
Archaeological  Institute 
British    ArcheBologioal 
Aasooiation 


Surrey  Archaoological 
Byro-Egyptian 

Literary   and   Publishing 
Societies: 

Camden 

Eocledological 

Hakluyt 

Palscontographical 

Ray 

Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture 

Jf»Iical: 
Epidemiological 
Medical 
Royal  Medical  and  Chi- 

mrgical 
Obstetrical 
Pathological 

Art  and  ArehUeeture: 

Architectural  Association 

Arundel 

Graphic 

Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects 

Musical 

Society  of  Arts  and  Ma- 
nufactures 

Varioui: 
Law  Amendment 


Besides  these  societies  so  called,  there  are 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  Boyal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  United  Service 
Institution,  and  London  Institution,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  holding  of  stated  meetings, 
other  objects  are  sought  to  be  obtained.  Of 
all  these  societies,  the  Boyal  Society  is  the 
most  important.  It  originated  in  an  assembly 
of  persons  interested  in  natural  history  and 
experimental  philosophy,  who  began  to  hold 
weekly  meetings  about  the  year  1646 ;  at  first 
in  London,  afterwards  in  two  divisions,  partly 
at  Oxford,  partly  in  London.  In  1663,  they 
were  incorporated  by  King  Charles  II.,  as  a 
president,  council  (twenty-one  in  number),  and 
fellows,  *for  promotinpf  natural  knowledge.' 
Their  experiments  and  discussions  are  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  title  of  Phdo- 
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I  sophical  Transactions,  It  haa  830  British  and 
I  foreign  members :  its  apartments,  granted  by 
the  crown,  are  in  BurHngton  House.  SeTenl 
works  on  its  history  have  been  published ;  of 
which  the  latest  and  most  complete  is  that  by 
Mr.  Weld,  its  assistant  secretary  and  lifaraiiiin 

(1848).      [ACADBMY.] 

The   Society  of  Antiquaries  was   foonded 
about  1572  b^  Archbishop  Parker ;  it  assem- 
bled, as  a  private  body,  for  several  years  in 
the  house  of  Sir  Bobert  Cotton.    It  is  said 
to  have  acquired  so  much  influence  as  to  have 
excited  (it  is  not  easy  to  see  why)  the  jealoosj 
of  James  L,  and  to  have  been  dissolved  by  him. 
It  was  revived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
incorporated  in  1760  by  G^ige  II.    Its  prin- 
cipal object  has  always  been  the  prosecution 
j  of  enquiries  relating  to  British  history  and 
!  azitiquities,  though  others  are   not  excluded. 
I  Its  transactions  are  published  imder  the  title 
!  ArcJugoloyia,    There  are  about  600  members. 
Place  of  meeting,  Somerset  House,  in  the  rooms 
vacated  by  the  Boyal  Society  on  iu  removal  to 
Burlington  House.     [Acabbmy.] 

The  London  Society  for  the  Encoiuragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures^  and  Coptmercft  more 
briefly  styled  Society  of  Arts,  was  instituted  in 
1754;  the  principal  agent  in  its  establishment 
having  been  Mr.  WiUiam  Shipley,  who  vas 
originally  a  mechanic.    The  chief  objects  o{ 
its    encouragement   have   been    defined    'in- 
genuity in   the  arts,  useful    discoveries  and 
improvements    in    manufactures,    agricoltuK, 
mechanics,  and  chemistry,  or  the  laying  open 
of  any  such  to  the  public;  and,  in  genenl, 
all  such    useful   inventions,  discoveries,  and 
improvements,  as  may  tend  to  the  advanta^ 
of  trade  and  commerce.'    These  are  promoted, 
in  the  first  place,  by  premiums  of  medaU, 
granted  out  of  the  very  considerable  funds  of 
the  society,  to  inventors,  &c,   but  with  the 
express  exclusion  of  patentees,  or  those  who 
propose  to  become  sudi.     The  society  has  also 
become  the  originator  of  many  similar  bodies 
constituted  on  the  same  principles.    But  its 
chief,  or  at  least  most  ceiebrated,  result  hss 
been  tho  est^iblishment  of  the  Royal  Acadt^'i 
of  Arts,  now  an  independent  body.    It  has  SCO 
ordinary  members. 

In  almost  all  these  societies,  except  the  Boyal 
Society,  the  payment  of  the  entrance  fee  and 
annual  subscription  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant qualification  for  membership.  In  the 
Koyal  Sclciety  the  case  is  very  dififerent ;  of  all 
the  candidates  a  certain  fixed  number  only  is 
annually  chosen  and  recommended  for  election 
by  the  council. 

Most  of  the  important  societies  have  veiy 
valuable  libraries  of  reference,  and  nearly  aU 
publish  accounts  of  their  proceedings  and 
memoirs,  some  of  which  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  ArchsBological  Institute,  British 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  Association  ixx 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  like  the  British 
Aiisociation,  hold  annual  congresses  in  dif&renl 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Tho  number  of   provincial  soeietieflt  field 
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dabf,  Ac, »  npkllj  increaaing,  iind  their  pre- 
sent nnmber  is  Teiy  large. 

Among  the  Scottish,  Irish,  and  British  pro- 
Tineial  societies  of  eminence  maj  be  noticed 
the  SoytU  Society  of  Dublin,  founded  in  1734 
'  for  the  encouragement  of  husbandly  and  the 
arts ;'  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinhfurgh,  founded 
in  17S9;  and  the  lAUrary  and  AtloeopMcal 
Society  of  Manchester,  the  oldest  provincial 
bodj,  founded  in  1781. 

In  Franoe,  the  number  of  scientific  and 
literuj  societies  is  Terj  great,  and  their  affairs 
are  to  a  certain  extent  9ubject  to  the  inspection 
of  goreniinent.  In  1845,  it  was  declared  by 
sa  ordonnance  royale  that  a  rolume  should 
be  published  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  be  styled  the  Annttaire  dee 
Scciites  Seientifigues  et  LittiraireB  du  Royavme. 
Therolume  for  1846,  irhich  appeared  accord- 
ingly, contained  a  short  history,  and  a  copy 
of  the  rules  of  nearly  400  such  bodies,  metro- 
politan and  proTincial ;  the  Institut  [Aga- 
HFMT ;  lysTiTUTKJ  being  regarded  as  the  chief 
of  ail  No  more  volumes  of  the  Annuaire  were 
]  -lUisbed ;  but  the  Btvue  dee  Sociitie  Savantee 
continues  to  afford  similar  information. 

2.  Among  English  societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  charitable  or  humane,  as  distinguished 
from  religious  and  educational,  purposes,  may 
be  mentioned :  the  Society  for  the  EetaUish- 
t-'nt  of  a  Literary  Fund,  instituted  in  1790,  of 
vtiicfa  the  purpose  is  to  administer  relief,  by 
(rratnities  and  pensions,  to  necessitous  literary 
p'^Tsous ;  and  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  *■  for 
the  reeorery  of  persons  drowned  or  otherwise 
flulToeated,'  instituted  in  1774. 

3.  Lastly,  to  torn  to  the  societies  established 
amoDg  us  for  educational,  as  well  as  for  mis- 
sionary and  other  religious  purposes;  it  has 
been  said  with  truth  that,  with  respect  to  these, 
England  has  a  right  to  claim  a  place  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  dvilisation,  whether  we  re- 
Card  the  number  or  the  principles  of  its  reli- 
eioos  and  benerolent  institutions.  The  notice 
c»f  a  reiy  few  leading  ones  must  suffice. 

Society  for  the  JHffiuUm  of  Useful  Know- 
/'</i7^.— This  society  was  originally  founded 
under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  gentle- 
n)en,  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
j^faen  Xr.)  Brougham,  in  1822,  established  and 
incorporated  in  1 832.  It  was  at  first  maintained 
by  subscription,  but  since  its  earlier  years 
futlnly  by  the  sale  of  its  publications.  The 
Mrenne  derired  by  it  f^m  its  works  is  usually 
A  rent  paid  by  the  publisher  for  the  use  of  the 
^'FT^ight  In  this  way  it  has  produced  (besides 
inany  works  of  inferior  art)  its  Libraries  of 
IVfal  and  Entertaining  Ejiowledge ;  Almanac 
o^d  Cvmpanion ;  maps ;  Penny  Magazine,  and 
Cydop^ia,  &c.  &c. 

Sotiftyfor  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
^y^r",  founded  in  1698,  has  continued  ^m  that 
time  to  be  the  principal  agent  of  the  church  of 
£n^.and  for  the  difiusion  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  her  own  formularies  both  at  home  and 
in  foreign  parts. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  established 
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in  1804,  'with  the  sole  object  of  encouraging 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
note  or  comment*  In  the  recent  reports  of  this 
body,  it  claims  to  hare  been  the  means  of  cir- 
culating nearly  50,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible, 
of  which  nearly  half  have  been  circulated  in 
this  country,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder in  Europe  and  Christian  America,  the 
rest  among  Mohammedans  and  heathens  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Society,  National,  'for  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  esta- 
blished church  throughout  England  and  Wales,' 
founded  in  1811,  incorporated  in  1817.  This 
society  was  established  in  order  to  carry  out  in 
a  church  of  England  sense  that  great  movement 
in  favour  of  popular  education,  which  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Its 
assistance  is  furnished  towards  church  schools, 
when  established  by  private  efforts  in  any 
parish,  by  grants  of  money,  books,  legal  advice, 
&c.  It  has  also  training  colleges  for  masters 
and  mistresses  of  schools  (St.  Mark's,  Bat- 
tersea,  Whitelands).  It  has  united  to  itself 
12,200  schools,  with  1,157,000  scholars. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Paris  was  incorporated,  in  1701,  'for 
the  receiving,  managing,  and  disposing  of  funds, 
contributed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  beyond  the  seas,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  clergymen  in  the  colonies,  and  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  those  parts. 
The  general  income  of  this  great  society  was 
about  125,000/.  in  1864,  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  of 
the  church  of  England  in  the  colonies ;  and  as 
to  certain  portions  of  it,  called  '  appropriated 
funds,'  to  certain  special  purposes  for  which 
these  funds  were  created.  The  establishment 
of  the  church  of  England  in  the  colonies,  now 
numbering  more  than  forty  bishoprics,  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  created,  and  is  still  to  a 
certain  extent  maintained  by  its  expenditure ; 
and,  of  late  years,  certain  '  missionary  dioceses' 
(Niger,  Orange  Eiver,  Melanesia,  Honolulu, 
&c),  have  been  founded,  through  its  agency, 
in  foreign  parts  beyond  the  dominions  of  the 
crown. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  'for  Africa 
and  the  East»'  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  Its  object  is  to  send  out,  and 
support,  missionaries  of  the  established  church, 
to  preach  to  the  heathen  in  the  foreign  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  empire;  the  mission- 
aries being  placed  in  subordination  to  colonial 
bishops,  where  these  are  established.  The  in- 
come was  estimated,  in  1864-5,  at  144,000/. 
The  chief  scenes  of  its  labours  have  hitherto 
been  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  Pacific,  North 
West  America,  and  more  especially  British 
India. 

London  Missionary  Society,  for  missionary 
exertion  in  heathen  countries;  of  which  the 
particular  charactejistic  is,  that  it  is  not  de- 
nominational, and  comprehends  Christians  of 
various  persuasions  ;  founded  in  1 795 ;  its 
income  at  present  (both  ordinary  and  extra- 
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ordinary)  exceeds  140,000/.  per  annum.      Its  | 

frincipal  fields  of  exertion  hare  been  the  West . 
ndies  and  South  Africa,  and  the  Pacific,  in 
which    the    Society  and  Navigators'  Ishuids 
(Samoa)  have  been   especially  superintended 
by  it. 

Among  dissenting  societies  of  the  same  class, 
two  perhaps  deserve  especial  notice.  The 
Wtsltyan  Methodist  Missionary  Societj/.  Its  in- 
come in  1864  was  about  140,000/.  The  principal 
seats  of  missionary  enterprise  in  which  this 
great  body  has  established  itself,  besides  foreign 
European  countries,  are  British  North  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Pacific,  more  es- 
pecially the  Friendly  and  Feejee  Islands,  where 
a  considerable  native  popiilation  is  under  the 
teaching  of  its  missionaries.  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  with  similar  purposes,  has 
itjt  most  remarkable  fields  of  activity  in  the 
West  Indies,  particularly  Jamaica. 

In  the  United  States  the  example  has  been 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  various 
energetic  societies  for  missionary  purposes, 
particularly  that  of  Boston,  New  England,  to 
which  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  Christianity,  at  an  early 
period  of  this  century,  was  due. 

The  vast  eiforts  of  the  church  of  Rome  to- 
wards the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  heathen  have  been  for  the  most 
part  eifected  under  a  very  different  system  of 
organisation,  viz.  that  of  papal  supervision. 
[PiioPAOA-NDA..]  Of  late  years,  however,  that 
church  has  called  in  aid  to  some  extent  the 
principle  of  voluntary  association.  The  Society, 
or  Association,  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
was  foujided  at  Lyons  in  1822.  It  has  two 
councils  or  governing  bodies,  one  at  Paris,  the 
other  at  Lyons.  Its  transactions  are  periodically 
published  under  the  title  of  Annals.  Associates 
of  this  body  are  admitted  on  payment  only  of 
a  contribution  of  a  sou  per  week.  These  con- 
tributions (together  with  such  additions  as 
individiuil  liberality  makes)  are  collected  by 
an  organisation  of  dtcuries  and  centuries  ana 
diocesan  councils.  The  great  seat  of  activity 
of  its  missionaries  of  late  years  has  been  in 
the  South  Seas,  particularly  those  groups  of 
islands  called,  in  modem  geography,  Melanesia. 

Societies  formed  for  convivial  or  political 
purposes  are  most  usually  denominated  clubs 
— a  term  which  mav  be  truly  said  to  be  exclu- 
sively English,  and  which  embraces  so  many 
complex  ideas  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
reduce  it  within  the  limits  of  a  precise  defini- 
tion. The  origin  of  clubs  may  b^  said  to  date 
from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  call  to  the  reader's 
remembrance  the  beau  ideal  of  a  club  which 
Addison  has  drawn  in  the  Spectator — the  Kit- 
Kat  club,  which  numbered  among  its  members 
all  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  day ; 
the  Scriblerus  club,  of  which  Swift,  Harley, 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot  were  members ;  or 
that  still  nearer  our  own  times  originally  held 
at  the  Essex  Head,  which  was  ennobled  by  the 
genius  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith, 
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Wyndham,  and  Fox.  They  were  originally 
instituted  solely  for  convivial  purposes ;  bat  in 
the  coarse  of  time  the  term  dub  was  successively 
adopted  by  various  political  associations,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  chief 
dubs  have  been  either  of  an  avowed  political 
character,  as  the  Carlton,  Boodle,  and  the 
Reform  Clubs ;  or  devoted  exclusively  to  cer- 
tain classes,  as  the  United  Service,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  or  open  to  all  ^ntlemen  on 
election,  without  regard  to  political  party  or 
profession,  as  the  Athenseum,  Wyndham,  &c 
There  are  about  forty  clubs  in  the  metropolis. 
They  consist  each  of  a  limited  number  of  mem- 
bers, varying  from  1,000  to  1,500,  who  are 
admitted  by  ballot,  and  pay  from  ten  to  thirty 
guineiis  on  their  admission,  and  an  annual 
subscription  varying  from  five  to  ten  goineas. 
The  club-houses  are,  generally  speaking,  splen- 
did edifices,  which  add  much  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  streets  and  squai^s  in  which  Uiey 
are  situated. 

The  latest  appropriation  of  the  term  dub 
has.  been  made  by  several  associations — snch 
as  the  Roxburgh  dub  of  London,  the  Banna- 
tyne  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Maitland  of  Glas- 
gow—  which  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  original  MSS.,  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  seen  the  lights  or  of  rescuing  rare 
productions  from  oblivion  by  reprinting  them 
from  scarce  and  valuable  editions. 

For  the  political  clubs  at  Athens,  see  Grote's 
History  of  Greece,  part  ii.  oh.  Ixii.  The  Roman 
societies  answered  to  our  commercial  or  pro- 
fessionial  partnerships.  (Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  ana  Roman  Antiquities,  art. '  Sodetas.') 

[HSTJERIA.] 

Bootnlaiis*  The  followers  of  Socinus,  the 
unde  and  the  nephew,  both  of  the  same  name^ 
and  celebrated  for  similar  opinions  concerning 
the  nature  of  Christ  The  nephew,  Faustus 
Socinus,  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  sect 
He  was  an  Italian  (bom  at  Sienna  in  1S39X 
who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  a  society 
of  Unitarians  already  existing  in  PoUmi. 
Their  opinions  do  not  appear  to  have  precisely 
corresponded  with  his,  and  admission  was 
refused  him ;  nor  did  he  effect  during  his 
lifetime  the  institution  of  any  distinct  con- 
gregation ;  but  the  views  which  he  disseminated 
in  nis  writings  were  gradually  adopted  by 
many  ministers  and  religious  communities, 
especially  in  Poland,  where  Crellius,  Wolgo- 
zenius,  and  others,  published  a  Sodnian  sys* 
tem  of  theology,  comprised  in  the  BihUoikeca 
Fratrum  Pohnarum. 

Since  the  death  of  Sodnus,  the  theologians 
who  have  asserted  the  mere  humanity  of  (%nst 
have  been  generally  denominated  Sodniana. 
The  doctrines,  however,  to  which  that  appel- 
lation can  with  strictness  be  applied  are  not 
precisely  equivalent  to  those  of  the  modem 
Unitarians.  The  Socinian  denies  the  existence 
of  Christ  previous  to  His  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  he  allows,  however,  that  that  birth  va* 
miraculous,  and  conaidera  the  Saviour  u  an 
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object  of  peculiar  reverence  and  an  inferior  j 
degree  of  worship.  By  the  term  Mediator,  as  i 
applied  to  Christ,  he  understands  that  in  esta- 
bli:ihing  the  new  covenant  He  was  the  medium 
between  God  and  man  ;  and  of  His  sacrifice  he 
says  that  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  not 
made  for  the  payment  of  sins,  but  for  the 
n^mission  of  them,  so  also  the  death  of  Christ 
wds  designed  for  the  remission  of  sins  through 
God's  favour,  and  not  for  the  satisfaction  of 
them  as  an  equivalent  (Mosheim,  art.  '  Uni- 
tarians.') 

SodolocT  (Lat  socius,  Gr.  \iyos).  A 
word  somewhat  barbarously  coined  by  the 
school  of  M.  Comte  [Positivism]  to  express  the 
scieoce  which  has  to  do  with  man  in  his  social 
capHcity ;  including  politics,  political  economy, 
aod  similar  subjects. 

Sock  (LaL  soccus,  Ger.  socke,  allied  to 
sack).  The  name  given  to  the  peculiar  kind 
of  shoe  worn  by  the  ancient  Koman  comedians; 
hence  used  metaphorically  for  comedy  itself. 
[BrsiciN.] 

Socle  (ItaL  zoccoli,  a  shoe).  In  Archi- 
t^tare,  a  square  member,  whose  breadth  is 
greater  than  its  height;  used  instead  of  a 
pedestal  for  the  reception  of  a  column.  It 
differs  from  a  pedestal  in  being  without  base 
or  cornice. 

Boeratio  PliUosoplij'.  This  term,  in  its 
most  extensive  sense,  is  used  to  comprehend 
the  whole  developement  of  Greek  philosophy 
from  Socrates  to  the  Neo-Platonists.  The 
title  is  so  far  just,  as  all  the  schools  of  this 
period,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Epicu- 
rean, called  themselves  by  the  name  of  Socrates, 
and  arrogated  to  themselves  the  merit  of  ex- 
clusively propagating  his  doctrines.  But  more 
strictly  it  signifies  the  direction  and  method 
vhich  Socrates  gave  to  philosophical  enquiry. 
The  earliest  philosophers  of  Ghreece  directed 
themselves  to  the  study  of  external  nature, 
jrronnded  always  on  some  deductive  theory 
[Ptolbkaic  System],  which,  as  the  outward 
condition  of  man's  existence,  attracts  and 
constrains  his  attention,  and  so  becomes  the 
Toctt  and  source  of  his  intellectual  life  also. 
Hence,  they  were  led  to  form  a  single  and  ex- 
clusive science — that  of  universal  nature.  But 
on  a  wider  range  of  observation,  the  belief  in 
the  affinity  of  man  to  the  powers  of  the  sur- 
lonnding  world  was  gradually  weakened.  Phi- 
losophy, then,  had  now  arrived  at  the  point 
where  either  the  distinction  of  the  ethical  and 
the  physical  must  be  set  forth  in  clear  evidence; 
or  else,  by  adhering  to  the  previous  direction 
of  thou^t,  the  light  which  had  been,  however 
unconsciously,  kindled  must  be  obscured  and 
extinguished.  To  admit  the  claims  of  both  as 
two  conflicting  sciences,  with  equal  preten- 
sions to  universality,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  unifying  tendency  of  philosophy;  and  a 
more  scientific  range  of  thought  was  required, 
adapted  to  reconcile  and  comlnne  their  opposite 
conclusions.  Such  a  view  could  only  be  pre- 
sented by  logical  or  dialectical  investigations, 
which,  firom  the  nature  of  science  itself,  might 
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show  that  it  is  esflential  to  the  completeness 
and  perfection  of  science  that  it  should  embrace 
both  nature  and  reason  at  once.  It  is  this 
perception  of  the  unity  of  science  which  con- 
stitutes the  characteristic  of  Socrates  as  a 
philosopher.  In  all  the  accounts  of  him  which 
either  Aenophon  or  Plato  furnish,  we  invariably 
discern  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  embrace  every 
question  within  the  light  of  universal  science ; 
and  to  prove  that  every  species  of  knowledge, 
if  legitimate,  can  be  pointed  out  and  shown  to 
be  a  necessary  member  of  the  general  idea  of 
science. 

It  was  not  the  object  of  Socrates  to  establish 
any  perfectly  evolved  system  of  doctrine,  so 
much  as  to  awaken  by  his  discourses  a  new  and 
more  comprehensive  pursuit  of  science,  which, 
no  longer  one-sided  and  confined  to  special 
branches  of  enquiry,  but  convinced  of  its  uni- 
versality, should  direct  itself  to  ail  that  is 
knowable.  But  beneath  this  conviction  of  the 
universality  of  science,  and  the  oneness  of  its 
object-matter,  we  distinctly  trace  that  division 
of  the  latter  into  dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics, 
which  his  successors  more  distinctly  established. 
To  these  heads,  therefore,  without  expressly 
ascribing  them  to  Socrates,  it  will  be  convenient, 
for  the  purpose  of  classification,  to  refer  his 
several  doctrines. 

Under  the  head  of  dialectics^  we  have,  on  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle  {Met.  xiii.  4),  to  ascribe 
to  Socrates  two  of  the  very  first  principles  of 
science — the  inductive  method  of  proof,  and 
the  definition  of  ideas.  [Ethics.]  The  object 
which  Socrates  had  in  view  by  the  latter  was 
by  the  definition  of  ideas,  to  determine  what 
the  thing  is  in  itself,  or  its  essence.  As  to  the 
former,  we  are  told  by  Xenophon  that  when 
Socrates  wished  to  come  to  a  decision  on  any 
point,  his  investigations  proceeded  from  pro- 
positions generally  received  as  true. 

Another  feature  of  the  Socratic  method  was 
to  place  the  particular  idea  to  be  examined  in 
a  great  variety  of  combinations;  a  procedure 
which  implied  that  every  particular  thought 
must,  if  It  contain  any  degree  of  certainty, 
maintain  its  validity  under  every  possible  com- 
bination. Such  was  the  true  Socratic  method 
of  dialectics,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
form  of  dialogue  (9ia\4y€ty)  in  which  it  was 
accidently  worked  out ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  term  Socratic  miihod  has,  in  modem  times, 
been  confined  to  signify  nothing  more  than  this 
outward  form  of  arming  by  question  and 
answer,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  essential  cha- 
racteristics. Socrates,  indeed,  did  not  evolve 
any  systematic  doctrine  of  the  form  and 
subject-matter  of  science.  He  was  satisfied 
with  enforcing  on  his  disciples  the  pregnant 
truth,  that  the  legitimacy  of  every  branch  of 
knowledge  must  be  tested  by  its  agreement 
with  all  others;  and  that  every  thought  of 
man  must  give  an  account  of  itself,  and  have 
its  root  in  a  knowledge  of  his  own  and  the 
divine  nature. 

This  knowledge  was  the  end  of  his  physical 
enquiries,  which  were  based  on  the  general 
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principle  that  all  the  objects  of  nature  are  only 
80  far  worthy  of  enqniij  as  they  exhibit  traces 
of  intelligence  and  design.  The  self-knowledge 
which  the  Delphian  oracle  had  enjoined  upon 
him,  Socrates  held  to  be  impossible,  while  man 
is  ignorant  of  the  universal  principle  whence 
are  the  issues  of  all  things.  In  order  to  oppose 
the  atheism  which  prevailed  in  his  day,  Socrates 
examined  the  causes  of  the  existing  unbelief,  and 
referred  to  the  proo&  of  divinity  which  the  wise 
order  of  natural  things  exhibits.  As  the  pre- 
vailing scepticism  had  its  origin  in  the  denial 
of  whatever  is  unseen  and  imperceptible  to  the 
outward  senses,  he  argued  that  the  soul,  which 
is  the  ruling  priuciple  within  man,  is  yet  not 
discernible ;  but  still  its  existence  is  admitted, 
and  it  participates  in  the  divine  nature.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  can  get  rid  of  the  weak  desire 
of  seeing  the  Deity  under  some  palpable  form, 
may  easily  recognise  his  operations  within  his 
own  mind,  where  God  has  implanted  a  con- 
sciousness of  His  presence.  But  he  further 
held,  that  not  only  man,  but  the  whole  universe, 
is  under  the  rule  of  an  intelligent  governor; 
that  all  is  formed  for  some  wise  end,  and 
affords  evidence  of  that  supreme  reason  from 
which  man's  rational  soul  derives  and  has  its 
being.  In  the  consideration  of  individual 
things,  not  less  than  of  the  universe,  the  sole 
question  with  Socrates  was  to  establish  intel- 
ligence as  the  ruling  principle  of  all.  This 
affords  no  explanation  of  his  low  estimate  of 
the  existing  physiology.  His  contempt  for  it 
was  grounded  on  the  same  reason  as  Bacon's 
aversion  for  the  schoolmen ;  and  he  laboured  to 
show  that  reason  is  above  nature,  and  that  the 
natural  is  merely  subservient  to  intellectual 
ends.  Whatever  is  without  reason  is  con- 
temptible; and  the  corporeal  is  of  no  value 
except  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  the  rational  soul. 
Into  the  nature  of  the  divine  essence  he  did  not 
enquire,  but  was  content  with  asserting  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Deity  is  the  supreme  reason,  and 
must  be  honoured  by  man  as  the  source  of  all 
things,  and  of  all  phenomena,  and  of  the  end  of 
all  human  endeavours.  Lastly,  from  the  divinity 
within  man,  the  intelligence  visible  in  the 
universe,  and  the  worthlessness  of  body,  except 
as  an  instrument  of  reason,  Socrates  deduced 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. (Grote's  Histari/  of  Greece,  part  ii. 
ch.  Ixviii. ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  On  the  Astronomy 
of  the,  AncietUs,  112,  175,  &c.) 

Of  the  actual  teaching  of  Socrates  we  can 
form  an  idea  only  by  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  various  accounts  left  to  us  by  his  admirers 
or  disciples.  Socrates  himself,  spending  his  life 
in  public,  and  engaged  in  endless  dialectical 
disputations,  wrote  nothing,  and  although  the 
pictures  given  in  the  Meynorabilia  ofXenophon 
and  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  are  in  some  main 
features  accordant,  they  exhibit  also  many 
points  of  unlikeness.  On  the  whole,  the  portrait, 
as  drawn  by  Xenophon,  a  man  of  no  profound 
science  or  strong  imagination,  may  be  regarded 
as  more  nearly  historical  than  the  pictures  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Plato,  the  builder  up  of  a  vast  ] 
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framework  of  philosophy,  whether  systematifled 
or  unsystematised.  Thus,  our  nearest  informa- 
tion about  Socrates  comes  to  us  at  second  hand, 
and,  as  generally  in  such  cases,  we  have  stronger 
grounds  for  drawing  certain  negative  conclu- 
'  sions  than  for  maintaining  a  positive  position 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  teaching.  Even  if  it  be 
I  granted  that  all  the  Platonic  dialogues  in  which 
I  Socrates  is  introduced  are  reports  of  actual 
conversations,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a 
deep  philosophical  meaning  is  to  be  sought  or 
was  designed  to  be  set  forth  in  all  alike.  Manj 
of  them  are  professedly  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  youths  and  children,  and  apparently 
rather  play  on  the  meaning  of  words  thanattempt 
a  genuine  search  for.  truth  whether  of  hcts  or 
ideas.  This  popular  and  unscientific  character 
Dr.  Whewell  has  pointed  out  {Fraser'aMa^ne, 
April  1866)  in  the  dialogue  entitled,  Lptis,  or 
Friendship,  in  which  Socrates,  by  playing  on 
various  senses  in  which  the  word  philo9,/n>n(/, 
is  used,  seeks  to  rouse  the  boy's  attention,  and 
by  the  exaggerated  moral  that,  if  we  are  -vise, 
everybody  will  trust  us  with  everything,  to 
lead  him  to  the  genuine  desire  of  kiiowledge, 
the  foundation  of  all  virtue.  The  conversation 
with  Menexenus  is  of  precisely  the  same  kind; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  called  a  dialogue  of  searrh  at 
all,  it  is  a  search  simply  for  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  and  not  for  a  real  acquaintance  with  facts, 
a  method  by  which,  in  "Dr.  WheweH's  words, 
*  moral  truth  never  has  been  obtained.' 

There  seems  to  be  some  historical  evidence 
for  the  conclusion  that  some  of  these  un- 
scientific dialogues  were  published  during  the 
lifetime  of  Socrates.  Tne  Platonic  dialogue 
entitled  Afeno  seems  to  be  derived  from  ma- 
terials furnished  by  Simon,  a  harness  maker, 
in  whose  shop  Socrates  held  frequent  dispu- 
tations. In  this  conversation,  Anytns,  the 
chief  accuser  of  Socrates,  is  represented  as 
blaming  Socrates  not  for  corrupting  the 
Athenian  youth  (an  accusation  here  coofint^ 
to  the  other  Sophists),  but  for  charging  the 
most  distinguished  Athenians  with  neglecting 
the  education  of  their  sons,  *  precisely  the  topic 
dwelt  upon  in  Simon's  record  of  Socrates'  con- 
versation.' Anytus  is  also  made  with  a  certain 
good  will  to  advise  Socrates  to  be  on  his  guarvl, 
as  it  was  easy  to  injure  a  man  at  Athens— a 
statement  not  likely  to  be  published  *  after  the 
result  of  Anytus's  accusation  had  filled  all  the 
friends  of  Socrates  with  horror.'  So,  again,  in 
the  Laches,  the  Athenian  general  Nicias,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  Sicily  in  b.  c.  413,  is  introduced 
as  taking  part  in  the  debate ;  and  in  the  Thetiges 
the  result  of  the  expedition  of  Thrasyllus  into 
Ionia,  which  ended  in  his  defeat  in  b.  c.  406,  is 
spoken  of  as  still  uncertain.  The  conclusion 
which  Dr.  Whewell  reaches  is  that  several  of 
the  shorter  dialogues,  as  the  Laches,  Charmides, 
Lysis,  First  Alcibiades,  Rivals,  Theaoes,  and 
Merw,  were  written  before  his  trial,  while  one, 
the  Euthyphro,  was  written  and  published 
during  the  trial  of  Socrates. 

On  the  other    hand,   the  belief  that    the 
Apology  is  the  actual  defence  made  by  SociHtes 
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before  the  dicasto,  Btands  apparently  on  verv 
'  Blender  foundatioDS.  Mr.  Grote  and  D^.  Thirl- 
vall  hold  that  it  represents  the  speech  really 
made  at  his  trial,  while  Dr.  Whsfwell  adopts 
the  opinion  anciently  aTowed  by  Dionysins  of 
Halicamassus,  *  that  it  is  a  composition  of  Plato, 
intended,  indeed,  to  defend  and  exalt  Socrates, 
but  also  to  condemn  the  Athenian  people  for 
putting  him  to  death.    Dionysins  speaks  of  it 
as  an  encomium  in  the  form  of  an  apolngy,  and 
in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  it  *  certainly  never 
saw  the  door  of  a  court  of  justice  or  an  as- 
sembly of  the  agora,  being  written  with  an- 
other purpose,*  Dr.  Whewell  urges  that  *  the 
picture  of  a  philosophical  life,  such  as  Socrates 
aescribes  his  to  have  been,  seems  more  likely 
to  hare  been  written  by  a  philosophical  disciple 
like  Plato  than  to  have  been  delivered  before 
a  court  of  justice,'  while  the  detailed  reference 
to  the   Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  a  play  then 
twenty-four  years  old,   'seems   to    be  fitted 
rather  for  a  literary  and  philosophical  than 
for  a  judicial  tribunal'    llie  argument  used 
by  Socrates,  *  that  it  is  better  for  everyone  to 
live  among  good  men  than  bad,  and  that  there- 
fore  he  could    not   have  willingly  tried    to 
make  his  neighbours  bad   men,  as  Meletus 
aocoaes  him  of  doing,  would  not  be  likely  to 
avail  much  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  accusa- 
tion.^ Finally,  in  Dr.  "Whewell's  opinion,  the 
prediction  with  which  the  apology  ends,  rather 
exhibits  Plato  prophesying  what  Plato  would, 
than   Socrates    describing  what  Socrates  had 
done.    The  Orito  both  Dr.  Whewell  and  Mr. 
Grote  agree  in  regarding  as  a  rhetorical  com- 
position, and  not  as  the  record  of  a  conversation 
actually  held  by  Socrates  between  the  passing 
of  his  sentence  and  its  execution. 

Hence,  we  cannot  without  great  imprudence 
ascribe  to  Socrates  himself  many  of  the  doctrines 
or  opinions  put  into  his  moudi  bv  Plato.  In 
the  second  hook  of  his  Politics,  Anstotle  enters 
into  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  alleged 
Socratic  position  that  society  should  be  based 
on  a  community  of  goods,  women,  and  children ; 
but  we  cannot  get  further,  historically,  than 
the  fact  that  Plato  ascribes  this  theory  to 
Socrates.  The  same  kind  of  uncertainty, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  hangs  over  the 
account  of  the  Jknmonion  or  heavenly  voice, 
^liiich,  it  is  stated,  Socrates  had  hefu^  even 
from  his  childhood,  interfering,  when  he  was 
about  to  act,  in  the  way  of  restraint  but  never 
of  instigation.  There  is  seemingly  no  evidence 
that  Socrates  spoke  of  this  Daimonion  as  an 
attendant  peculiar  to  himsdf,  and  even  accord- 
ing to  the  representations  of  his  disciples  he 
never  spoke  of  it  as  anything  grand  or  awful, 
or  entitiinff  him  to  peculiar  deference  ^Qrote, 
Bittory  of  Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  Ixviil.),  and 
there  is  at  least  room  for  the  conclusion  that 
by  the  word  he  signified  simply  the  conscience, 
in  the  sense  of  the  divine  voice  which  spoke  in 
the  hearts  of  other  men  as  in  his  own.  But 
the  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that  Socrates  stands 
alone  amongst  the  dtisens  of  Athens  and  other 
Greek  states,  as  having  in  his  mature  years 
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abandoned  his  profession  as  a  statuary,  and 
devoted  himself,  as  one  chaiged  with  a  divine 
mission,  to  the  task  of  teaching  men,  by  con- 
vincing them  of  their  ignorance,  never  with- 
holding his  conversation  from  any,  and  taking 
reward  from  none.  If  his  theory  that  virtue 
is  knowledge  states  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
contains  defects  which  may  naturally  give  rise 
to  such  charges  as  were  actually  brought 
against  him,  he  yet  remains,  in  Mr.  Grote's 
words,  '  the  first  of  ethical  philosophers,  a  man 
who  opened  to  science  both  new  matter,  alike 
copious  and  valuable,  and  a  new  method, 
memorable  not  less  for  its  originality  and 
efficacy  than  for  the  profound  philosuphical 
basis  on  which  it  rests.'  (History  of  Greece, 
part  ii.  ch.  Ixviii.) 

Sod  (Dutch  zoode).  The  grassy  surface  of 
the  soil  pared  off*  with  a  portion  of  the  earth ; 
in  other  words,  turf. 

B^d-bnmliiv.  Burning  of  turf  taken  from 
the  surface  of  worn-out  pasture  lands  for  the 
Bf^e  of  the  ashes  as  manure,  &e, 

Spda  (Oer.  sode,  Span,  soda,  nafron). 
Mineral  alkali ;  sodic  ojride.  This  substance 
is  the  chief  oxide  of  the  metal  sodium.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  sodium  in  contact  with 
dry  air,  or  by  placing  sodium  in  contact  with 
fiised  hydrate  of  soda.  Soda  in  the  hydrated 
condition  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  placed  in 
contact  with  water:  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and 
the  metal  fuses  by  the  heat  produced.  In  this 
operation  23  parta  of  sodium  evolve  1  part  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  solution  oontalns  40  parts  of 
hydrate  of  soda,  which  may  be  obtainea  in  the 
pure  state  b^  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ne.ss  and  fusing  the  residue.  This  hydrate  con- 
tains 1  atom  of  sodium,  1  of  hydrogen,  and 
2  of  oxygen,  and  cannot  be  deconiposed  by 
heat  alone  into  water  and  soda.  The  prin- 
cipal source  of  sodium  compounds  is  common 
sidt,  or  chloride  of  sodium.  This  oompound  is 
found  in  very  Urge  quantities  in  nature,  both 
in  solution  'in  sea-water  and  in  the  compact 
condition  as  rock  salt.  To  make  it  available 
for  the  manufacture  of  sodium  compounds,  it  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  soda  by  a  process 
invented  by  Leblanc  The  chloride  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  sulphate  of  soda,  hydrochloric  acid  being 
evolved,  which  is  condensed  in  water.  [Mc- 
BiATTC  Acid.]  The  sulphate  of  soda  or  salt 
cake  is  next  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  small 
coal  and  chalk  or  limestone,  and  the  mixture 
heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  coal 
reduces  the  sulphate  of  soda  to  the  state  of 
sulphide ;  double  decomposition  then  takes 
place  between  the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda  being  pro- 
duced together  with  sulphide  of  calcium,  which 
unites  with  some  of  the  lime  from  the  carbo- 
nate, producing  insoluble  oi^sulphide  of  cal- 
dum.  The  carbonate  of  soda  is  next  sepa- 
rated from  the  residue  by  extraction  with 
water,  and  from  the  solution  so  formed  it  is 
obtained  crystallised.  Carbonate  of  soda  forms 
large  rhombo-prismatic  crystals,  oontaining  81 
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parts  of  8ocU,  22  of  carbonic  acid,  and  90  of 
water.  The  crystals  effloresce  when  exposed  to 
air,  and  at  about  150^  Fahr.  they  fuse  in  their 
water  of  crystjillisation,  which  may  be  entirely 
expelled  by  the  further  action  of  heat.  This 
salt  was  formerly  obtained  exclusively  from  the 
ashes  of  marine  y^etables,  but  this  source  is 
now  entirely  superseded  by  the  process  of 
Leblanc.  The  carbonate  is  converted  into  the 
hydrate  of  soda  by  boiling  ita  solution  with 
fdakod  lime :  it  is  much  used  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  sodium  salts  are  prepared 
by  the  action  of  the  respective  acids  on  the 
carbonate  or  hydrate  of  soda.  When  chlorine 
is  passed  into  a  dilute  solution  of  soda,  a  valu- 
able disinfectant  and  bleaching  agent,  called 
eau  de  Labarracque,  is  obtained.  Sulphate  of 
suda,  or  Glauber  s  salt,  forms  crystals  contain- 
ing 71  parts  of  dry  sulphate  to  90  of  water. 
The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  the 
solution  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  super- 
saturation. 

The  name  soda  is  also  often  incorrectly 
applied  to  commercial  crystallised  carbonate 
of  soda. 

Soda  Alimu  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  soda 
and  alumina.  It  occurs  native  in  fibrous  crusts 
with  a  glossy  internal  aspect,  about  the  Sol- 
fatara,  near  Naples  [Solfatabitb]  ;  in  the 
island  of  Milo ;  and  at  St  Juan,  near  Mendoza, 
in  South  America. 

Soda  Table-dpar.  A  variety  of  Fecto- 
lite  found  at  Kilsytii,  in  Stirlingshire. 

Boda  "Wmter*  This  common  beverage  is, 
as  usually  prepared,  a  supersaturated  solution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  water.  Soda  water 
properly  called,  consists  of  one,  two,  or  three 
drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  water  highly  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  This  is  often  a  valuable  remedy ; 
but  it  would  sometimes  be  attended  by  mis- 
chievous results,  if  indulged  in  to  the  extent 
which  some  persons  pursue  the  use  of  soda 
water.  The  mere  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  made  by  forcing  the  gas  into 
water  by  a  condensing  pump,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  six  or  eight  atmospheres,  is  an 
a^eeable  and  generally  speaking  harmless 
diluent. 

Bodallte.  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda, 
with  chloride  of  sodium.  It  generally  occurs 
crystallised  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  also 
massive.  In  Greenland  it  is  found  of  a  green 
colour:  in  the  Breisgau,  massive,  of  a  grey 
colour  in  trap  rock;  at  Vesuvius  in  large  white 
dodeoahedral  crystals. 

Bodium*  The  metal  contained  in  soda. 
It  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by 
submitting  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  charcoal  to  a  very  intense  heat  in 
retorts.  The  sodium  distils  over,  and  is  run 
into  ingot  moulds.  Sodium  is  a  silver-whit« 
metal,  which  is  soft  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  melts  at  96*6'^  Fahr.  It  rapidly  decom- 
^  poses  water,  and  is  used  for  the  extraction  of 
.  aluminium  and  magnesium. 

Bodtam-etlijrl.    A   Chemical    compound, 
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having  intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  con- 
,  taiuing  the  radicals  sodium  and  ethyl    Its 
combination  with  carbonic  acid  results  in  the 
formation  of  propionate  of  soda. 

Bofllt.    [AkOH;   LA.CVNAB.] 

Boll.  A  Persian  word  employed  to  desig- 
nate relieious  persons,  otherwise  termed  irr- 
vishes.  It  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  sophos,  wise.  Soft  was  the  surname 
borne  by  the  ancestors  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
of  the  race  preceding  that  which  now  occupies 
the  throne;  and  S^di  Ismael  Sofi,  the  fir^ 
monarch  of  that  race-,  also  bore  it ;  b<^ce  br 
European  writers  of  tlie  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  it  was  used  erroneously  as  a 
title  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

The  tenets  peculiarly  denoted  from  these 
persons  by  the  name  of  Sofism  or  Sufism  ai« 
those  of  a  sect  which  is  said  to  be  ^ning 
ground  extensively  in  Oriental  countries,  es- 
pecially among  the  educated  classes  of  Moham- 
medans. These  tenets,  like  those  of  the  QuieUsts 
and  other  Christian  sects  of  mystics,  are  founded 
on  a  notion  of  the  union  of  the  human  sonl  vith 
the  divinity  by  contemplation  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  appetites ;  but,  as  has  been  too  fre- 
quently the  case  among  Christians  also,  they 
have  afforded  a  cover  for  refined  debaucheiy. 
The  principles  of  Sufism  appear  also  to  hiive 
a  remarkable  affinity,  in  some  respects,  vith 
those  pantheistic  notions  which  are  prominent 
in  the  system  of  the  Brahmans,  and  seem  to 
form  the  very  foundation  of  the  still  moto 
widely  extended  religion  of  Buddha. 
Boflsm.    [Sofi.] 

Bolt  Coal.  A  name  for  the  softer  kinds  ot 
common  or  pit  coal  which  break  with  a  woody 
fracture,  and  of  which  most  of  the  coals  of 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  are  composed. 
The  term  soft  coal  is  also  synonymous  with 
Chbbbt  Coal. 

Boftentnc-.  In  Painting,  the  blending  of 
colours  into  each  other.     [Sfuicato.] 

Boll  (Fr.  sol,  Lat.  solum).  Earthy  and 
other  substances  in  a  state  of  mixture  with 
organised  matter  fit  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  in  every  country  on 
which  plants  have  grown  and  decayed  is  pro- 
perly denominated  soil ;  while  the  earth  at  a 
foot  or  more  beneath  the  surface,  commonly 
called  subsoil,  is  comparatively  without  or- 
gamised  matter,  and  is  tnerefore  properly  deno- 
minated earth,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  lime,  or  mixed 
earth,  rocks,  or  stones,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Boir^  (Fr.  evening).  This  term,  origiDally 
given  by  the  French  to  certain  evening  parties 
held  for  the  sake  of  conversation  oolj,  has 
been  since  introduced  into  all  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  and  is  now  employed  sfi^^ 
common  designation  of  evening  parties  in 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  intermixed, 
whatever  be  the  amusements  introduced.  It  is 
frequently  applied  in  England  to  the  publvs. 
meetings  of  certain  sodeties  held  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  respective  objects,  at  which 
refreshments  are  dispensed  during  the  intervals 
of  business. 
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Boke  (A.-Sax.  boc).  A  teizitorial  diyision, 
nsfw  sobasting  in  Lincoliishire.  This  term, 
aoeordiDg  to  the  etymology  given  W  Bracton, 
designAtod  a  precinct  in  which  i^>articular 
lord  exercised  justice.     [Sogaob.] 

Btd.  In  Henldiy,  anciently  nsed  to  denote 
or  in  emblaaoning  arms. 

Sol.  In  Music,  the  French  and  Italian 
name  for  the  note  of  the  gsjnat  eorrespouding 
to  our  G. 

Sol  In  its  Spleadour.  In  Heraldry, 
vhen  the  ann  is  figured,  i.e.  delineated  with  a 
human  ftce,  and  sunounded  with  rays. 

fitilanaoaw  (Solanum,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
perigvnous  Exogens,  inhabiting  all  parta  of  the 
worM  excepting  the  Arctic  regions.  They  are 
chiefly  known  from  Scrophulariacem  h^  their 
f urved  or  spiral  embryo,  the  plaited  estivation 
of  iheir  flowers,  and  by  the  flowers  being  usually 
r^ular,  with  the  same  number  of  stamens  as 
lobes.  The  first  of  these  characters,  however, 
ia  not  of  universal  importance;  the  plaited 
corolla  and  symmetrical  flowers  are  better 
marks  of  distinction.  This  order  contains 
Vi'zhtahade,  Henbane,  Mandrake,  Tobacco, 
Stniraonium,  the  Potato^  and  the  Tomato,  the 
leaves  of  all  which  are  narcotic  and  exciting, 
hut  in  difierent  degrees,  from  Mropa  BtUa- 
dojtna,  which  causes  veriigo,  convulsions,  and 
lomiting,  tobacco,  which  will  frequently  pro- 
duce the  first  and  last  of  these  symptoms, 
henbane  and  stramonium— down  to  some  of 
the  Solanum  tribes,  the  leaves  of  which  are  so 
inert  as  to  be  used  as  kitchen  herbs.  Even  in 
the  potato  plant,  the  narcotic  acrid  principle 
is  found  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  in  the 
rind  of  the  tuber;  but  the  principal  part 
of  the  latter  consists  of  starch,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  deleterious  matter  being  volatile 
and  near  the  surface,  is  readily  driven  off  by 
the  heat  used  in  cooking.  They  are  distin- 
guished in  the  Solanal  alliance  by  their  five 
&ee  stamens,  axile  placentae,  and  terete  embryo. 

S^Uuite.  The  active  principle  of  the  80- 
Uftum  Dulcamara,  or  Woody  Niehtshade,  and 
^ithi^r  species  of  SoUmum ;  it  is  uie  ingredient 
which  renders  greened  potatoes  deleterious, 
^ng  formed  in  the  tubers  by  the  action  of 
light.  It  is  a  white  alkaloid  substance,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is 
highly  pois<»ious,  one  grain  dissolved  in  dilute 
^Iphnric  acid  having  been  found  sufficient  to 
^ill  a  rabbit  in  six  hours.  Its  combinations 
^th  the  acids  are  bitter.  It  is  also  called 
Alanine  or  Solanina. 

SoteaUl^,      [SOLAKIA.] 

BolaBo.  A  hot  oppressive  wind  which  oc- 
casiooaliy  blows  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
paitieularly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
a«Uno  is  a  modification  of  the  sirocco. 

■olunun  (Lat.  nightshade),  A  very  ex- 
Umive  geous  of  planta  typical  of  the  Solano- 
^^'  They  oompriae  plants  of  most  varied  as^ 
^ftt,  some  weedy,  others  ornamental,  and  some 
^  QsefoL  Some  fxe  herbs,  some  shrubs,  and 
^OBM  small  tusea  with  lateral  or  terminal  in- 
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'  florescence.  The  inflorescence,  indeed,  in  the 
first  instance  is  always  terminal,  but  in  course  ■ 
of  growth  it  becomes  bent  downwards  to  give 
place  to  a  shoot,  which  is  given  off  from  the 
side  of  the  stem  lower  down,  so  that  there  is 
a  rfciprocal  change  in  the  direction  of  the  shoot 
and  of  thtt  inflorescence.  In  this  way  the 
seeming  anomaly  of  an  inflorescence  pla(^ed  on 
the  side  of  the  main  stem,  and  not  axillary  to 
a  leaf  (freouenthr  not  even  opposite  to  one), 
may  be  explained. 

The  most  important  species  is  8.  tuberosum^ 
the  well-known  Potato,  of  which  the  under- 
ground stems  or  tubers  are  in  general  use 
as  an  esculent.  They  are  to  be  met  with  every- 
where in  Europe,  and  form  a  principal  part  of 
the  food  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  plant  is  rc^ardea  as  indigenous  to  Chili 
and  Peru.  Its  introduction  into  Europe  is  as- 
cribed to  certain  colonists  sent  from  this  country 
to  Virginia  in  1686,  under  the  auApices  of  f^ir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Some  authors,  indeed,  affirm 
that  it  was  flrst  introduced  into  Europe  by  ."^ir 
John  Hawkins,  in  1546;  others,  that  it  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1673 ; 
while  others,  again,  maintain  that  it  was  fdr 
the  flrst  time  brought  to  England  from  Vir- 
ginia by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  in  1686.  But 
this  discrepancy  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
confounding  the  common  Potato  (Solanum 
tuberosum)  with  the  Sweet  Potato  {Batatas 
edulis),  Tho  latter  was  introduced  into  Europe 
long  before  the  former,  and  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  it  was  the  species  brought  from  New 
Granada  by  Hawkins.  Sweet  potatoes  require 
a  warm  climate,  and  do  not  succeed  in  this  coun- 
try; they  were,  however,  imported  in  consider^ 
able  quantities,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  some  rather  peculiar  properties.  The 
kissing  comfits  of  Falstaff,  and  such  like  con- 
fections, were  principally  made  of  batatas  and 
eringo  roots.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  we 
are  really  indebted  for  tlie  Potato  (as  well  as 
for  tobacco)  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  or  the  colo- 
nists whom  he  had  settled  in  Virginia.  Gerarde, 
an  old  English  botanist,  mentions  in  his  Htrbal, 
published  in  1697t  that  he  had  planted  the 
Potato  in  his  garden  at  London  about  1690 ;  and 
that  it  succeeded  thexe  as  well  as  in  its  native 
soil,  Virginia,  whence  he  had  received  it.  Po- 
tatoes were  at  flrst  cultivated  by  a  very  few,  and 
were  looked  upon  as  a  great  delicacy.  In  a 
manuscript  account  of  the  household  expenses 
of  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  I.,  who  died  in 
1618,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  1613,  the  purchase  of'  a  very  small 
quantity  of  potatoes  is  mentioned  at  the  price 
of  2s.  a  pound.  The  Koyal  Society,  in  1663. 
recommended  the  extension  of  their  cultivation, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  famine ;  but  down  to 
the  year  1684  they  were  raised  only  in  the 
gardens  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  that 
year  they  were  planted,  for  the  flrst  time,  in 
the  open  fields  in  lAUcashire— a  county  in 
which  they  have  long  been  very  extensively 
cultivat^'d. 
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Potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought^  were  not 
introduced  into  Ireland  till  1610,  vhen  a  small 
quantity  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  be 
planted  in  a  garden  in  his  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Youghal.  Their  cultivation  extended  fax 
more  rapidly  than  in  England ;  and  they  have 
long  furnished  from  three-fifths  to  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  food  of  the  people  of  Ireland  I 
Potatoes  were  not  raised  in  Scotland,  except 
in  gardens,  till  1728,  when  they  were  planted 
in  the  open  fields  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Prentice,  a  day  labourer  at  Kilsyth,  who  died 
at  Edinbuigh  in  1792. 

The  extension  of  the  Potato  cultivation  has 
been  very  rapid  during  the  last  half-century. 
The  quantity  now  raised  in  ScoUand  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  times  as  great 
as  the  quantity  raised  in  it  at  the  end  of  the 
American  war;  and  though  the  increase  in 
England  has  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  in 
Scotland,  it  has  been  greater  than  during  any 
previous  period  of  equal  duration.  The  in- 
crease on  the  Continent  has  been  similar.  Po- 
tatoes are  very  largely  cultivated  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Irish,  the  Swiss  have  become  their 
greatest  consumers.  They  were  introduced 
into  India  some  sixty  or  seventy  ^ears  ago, 
and  are  now  successfully  cultivated  m  Bengal ; 
they  hare  also  been  introduced  into  the  Madras 
provinces,  Java,  the  Philippines,  and  China. 
But  the  common  potato  does  not  thrive  within 
the  tropics,  unless  it  be  raised  at  an  elevation 
of  3,000  or  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  so  that  it  can  never  come  into  very  general 
use  in  these  regions.  This,  however,  is  not 
ibe  case  with  the  sweet  potato,  which  has  also 
been  introduced  into  tropical  Asia ;  and  with 
such  success,  that  it  already  forms  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Java, 
and  some  other  countries.  So  rapid  an  exten- 
sion of  the  taste  for,  and  the  cultivation  of,  an 
exotic,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  indus- 
try :  it  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  the 
most  powerful  infiuence  on  the  condition  of 
mankind. 

The  Potato  consists  of  a  mass  of  cells,  en- 
closing starch-granules  and  an  albuminous 
juice.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  Potato 
IS  subject  to  great  variations,  as  the  analyses 
of  different  chemists  vary  considerably.  In 
general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  Potatoes 
contain  water  in  quantity  amoimting  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  weight,  the  remaining  fourth 
part  being  made  up  of  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
albumen,  vegetable  fibre,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  fatty  material.  Potatoes  in  cul- 
tivation are  subject  to  various  diseases,  the 
most  important  and  disastrous  of  which  is  one 
which  first  made  its  appearance  (at  least  as  a 
widely  spread  malady)  m  1846.  This  potato- 
murrain  appears,  from  the  researches  of  the 
Rev.  M,  J.  Berkelev  and  others,  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  iungus,  BotrytiM  (or  Percno- 
apora)  infittaru,  which  first  attacks  the  leaves, 
causing  a  discoloration  of  them,  and  thence 
rapidly  spreads  down  the  stems  to  the  tubers. 
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The  principal  effects  of  the  disease  oonast  in 
the  increased  quantity  of  water,  the  diminished 
quantity  o^starch,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
albumen  mto  casein.  Owing  to  the  almost 
entire  dependence  of  the  Irish  peasantiy  on 
this  vegetable  for  food,  the  most  disaatraTis 
consequences  ensued  from  the  flailnre  of  this 
crop ;  and  it  is  still  heartily  to  be  wished  that 
one  of  a  less  precarious  nature  should  be  grown, 
and  one  which  would  furnish  a  larger  pe^ 
centage  of  nutritious  matter  than  the  Potato. 
Numerous  substitutes  have  been  proposed  and 
tried,  but  time  is  required  to  combat  the  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  Potato,  and  to  derelope 
sufficiently  the  capabilities  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitutes. 

Potatoes  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  starch, 
which  is  employed  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts.    It  forms  the  basis  of  certain  farinaceous 
foods,  as  Bright's  Nutritious  Farina,  &c,  and  is 
mixed  with  wheaten  fiour  in  the  manufaetme 
of  bread.    This  adulteration  can  readily  be 
detected  by  the  microscope,  especially  on  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  potash,  which  causes 
the  starch  granules  of  the  potato  to  swdl  up, 
while  no  effect  is  produced  on  the  starch-grains 
of   wheat.    From  potato-starch  is  also  pro- 
cured a  substance  analogous  to  gum,  called 
dextrine,  and  which  is  employed  as  a  substitnte 
for  gum,  size,  and  paste.     The  pulp  of  tiie 
Potato,   after  the  extraction   of    the   starch, 
becomes  hard  and  homy  when  dried,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  snuffboxes,  &e. 
Raw  potatoes  scraped  are  used  as  a  popolar 
cooling  application  to  bums  and  scalds.   From 
Potatoes  a  coarse-tasted  brandy  is  prepared  in 
large  quantities  on  the  Continents    T%e  stem 
and  leaves  have  slightly  narootie  properties,  on 
which  account  the  extract  from  tnem  has  been 
employed  as  a  narcotic  to  allay  pain  in  eoagh 
and  rheumatism,  &c.  Potatoes  when  decaying 
have  been  stated  to  emit  a  phosphorescent 
light,  but  this  requires  confirmation.    As  a 
vegetable,  the  Potato  is  excellent  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  dressed — whether  plain  boUed, 
Steamed,  fried,  or  roasted.    With  the  fiour  of 
potatoes  puddings  and  cakes  have  been  made ; 
starch  has  also  been  obtained,  which  for  purity 
and  nutritive  properties  is  very  little  inferior 
to  arrowroot     The  usefulness  of  the  potato 
was  remarkably  shown  by  M.  Pannentier,  who 
did  so  much  in  France  to  promote  its  cultiva- 
tion towards  the  end  of  the  last  oentnry,  and 
who  gave  a  grand  entertainment,  at  which 
Benjamin  Fra^in,  Lavoisier,  and  many  other 
celebrated  men  of  that  day  were  present.  Evert 
dish  consisted  of  potatoes  dressed  in  an  endless 
variety  of  form  and  fashion;  and   even  the 
liquors  were  the  produce  of  this  precious  root^ 

8.  eseulentum  and  its  varieties  furnish  the 
fruits  known  as  Aubergines,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  in  France,  and  may  ooeasioiially  be 
met  with  in  Covent  Garden  Market ;  they  are 
of  the  size  and  form  of  a  goose's  e^,  and  usu- 
ally of  a  rich  purple  colour.  The  ^g-plant, 
which  has  white  berries,  is  only  a  variety  of 
this.    The  Pemvians  eat  the  fruits  of  5.  sum- 
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eatunwoA  A  quUente;  those  of  8.  ranumtm  are 
eaten  aa  a  Tegetable  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Taamanian  Sangaroo  Apple  is  t^e  frnit  of 
8.  ladniatum;  unless  folly  ripe,  this  is  said 
to  be  acrid.  In  Gipps"  Land,  Australia,  the 
Dadves  eat  the  fruits  of  8.  vescum^  which,  like 
tiie  preeediu^,  is  not  agreeable  till  fully  ripe, 
when  it  is  said  to  resemble  in  form  and  flayour 
the  fruits  of  Physalis  peruviana.  The  fruits 
of  8,  aiimm  and  8.  athiopicum  are  used  in 
China  and  Japan.  Those  of  8.  Atiffuim  are 
eaten  in  Madagascar.  Of  other  species  the 
lesTes  are  eaten :  as  those  of  8,  oleraceum  in 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Feejee  Islands^  of  8. 
teuS^/brum  in  Brazil,  of  8.  nigrum  in  the 
Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  &c. 

Some  species  are  employed  as  dyes.  Such  is 
&  indi^ferOj  cnltiyatol  in  Brazil  for  the  sake 
of  ita  mdigo.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  8. 
ffMpkaUoides  is  said  to  be  used  to  tint  the 
cheeki  of  the  Peruyian  ladies,  while  their 
listen  of  the  Canary  Isles  employ  for  a  simi- 
lar pnipoae  the  fruits  of  8.  VeapertiUo,  The 
froita  of  8.  Mponaemm  are  used  in  Peru  to 
whiten  linen  in  place  of  soap.  8,  margina- 
titm  is  employed  in  Abyssinia  for  tanning 
leather.    [LtoopbbsicuilJ 

Solar.  In  Mediseyal  Domestic  Architec- 
ture, a  chamber  built  oyer  the  cellar  at  the 
back  of  the  dau  of  the  great  hall,  or,  in 
later  bnildingB,  oyer  the  hall  itself.  {Domestic 
AnkUteture  in  England  from  Biehard  11.  to 
Benry  VIII.  part  i.  ch.  iii.) 

Solar  Cycle.  A  period  of  twenty-eight 
years.    [Ctctjl] 

Solar  MaoapliorL  Substances  which  are 
seen  to  be  luminous  in  a  dark  flace  after 
haying  been  exposed  to  light.  Calcined  oyster 
shells  are  a  good  example. 

solar  Bysfeam.  The  Solar  System,  in 
Astronomy,  consists  of  the  sun,  and  all  the 
celestial  bodies  whose  motions  are  controlled 
hy  its  grayitation,  yiz.  the  planets,  satellites, 
and  comets.  Under  the  words  Astbonomt; 
Coiorr ;  Copkrnican  System  ;  Hbliocsmtbic 
Stsism;  Mbtbobs,  LmnNous;  Plaitet;  Pro- 
UMAic  Ststex;  Satklutb;  and  Sum;  we 
hsTe  referred  to  the  different  explanations  of 
celestial  phenomena,  which  haye  been  giyen 
from  time  to  time,  and  haye  entered  into  details 
regarding  the  difierent  bodies  of  which  our 
system  is  composed.  We  may  regard  that 
system  from  the  most  general  point  of  yiew, 
ss  a  type  of  those  which  probably  are  feebly 
indicated  to  us  in  the  light  of  eyery  star ;  and 
oow  that  the  complete  similarity  of  our  sun  to 
the  odier  bodies  of  the  sidereal  uniyerse  in 
the  broader  physical  features  has  been  esta- 
blished by  the  spectroscope,  the  mind  without 
difficohy  seizes  tLe  idea.  The  dimensions  of 
our  sun  are  enormous  merely  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  us,  and  if  it  be  not  a 
colonred  star  it  is  probably  a  yariable  one. 
We  may  £ur]y  assume,  therefore,  that  other 
systems  are  not  yastly  dissimilar  from  our 
ovn,  except  perhaps  in  the  life  conditions 
vhich  obtain  at  the  present  epoch.  The  num- 
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her  of  bodies  which  compose  tho  system  as  at 
present  known  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  central  Sun — the  primary. 

2.  Kinely-three  planets,  including  eighty  as- 
teroids. 

S.  Eighteen  satellites  or  tertiary  bodies. 

The  sun  and  planets  will  be  found  elsewhore 
described.  The  minor  planets  which  circu- 
late between  Mars  and  Jupiter  are  as  follows 
(arranged  in  the  order  of  msooyery) : — 


Q  Ceres 

0  PaUas 

0  Juno 

0  Veste 

0  Astraea 

0  Hebe 

0  Iris 

0  Flora 

0  Metis 

(R)  Hygieia 

(u\  Parthenope 

^  Victoria 

@  Egeria 

(u)  Irene 

(7^  Eunomia 

@  Psyche 

@  Thetis 

0  Melpomene 

(la)  Fortuna 

0  Massilia 

0  Lutetia 

0  Calliope 

0  Thalia 

0  Themis 

0  Phocea 

0  Proserpine 

0  Euterpe 

0  Bellona 

0  Amphitrite 

0  Urania 

0  Euphrosyne 

0  Pomona 

0  Polyhymnia 

0  Circe 

0  Leucothea 

0  Atalanta 

0  Fides 

0  Leda 

0  Lsetitia 

0  Harmonia 

0  Daphne 

0  Isis 

0  Ariadne 

@  Nyea 


0  Eugenia 

0  Hestia 

0  Aglaia 

0  Doris 

0  Pales 

0  Virginia 

0  Nemausa 

0  Europa 

0  Calypso 

0  Alexandra 

0  Pandora 

0  Melete 

0  Mnemosyne 

0  Concordia 

0  Olympia 

0  Echo 

0  Danae 

0  Erato 

0  Ausonia 

0  Angelina 

0  Maximiliana 

^  Maia 


0  Leto 

0  Hesperia 

0  Panopea 

©  Niobe 

0  Feronia 

©  Clytie 

©  Galatea 

0  Eurydice 

0  Freia 

©  Friga 

©  Diana 

@  Eurynome 

0  Sappho 

©  Terpsichore 

0  Alcmene 

©  Beatrix 

©  Clio 

0  lo 

©  Semele 

©  Sylyia 

0  Thisbe 


Other  integral  portions  of  the  system  are  the 
meteoric  ruigs  lying  near   the  earth's  orbit 
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fMsnoRS,  LmoNousl  and  possibly  others, 
the  existence  of  whicn  is  suspected  in  other 
portions  of  the  system.  [Coxvr;  Zodiacal 
Light.] 

Both  physicists  and  geologists  are  now  agreed 
that  the  earth  was  once  in  an  incandescent 
state,  a  condition  of  things  probably  represented 
to  us  at  the  present  time,  in  kind  if  ^  not  in 
degree,  by  our  sun.  We  are  therefore  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  rest  of  the  planetary 
family  were  once  in  the  same  condition ;  hence 
it  is  extremely  imlikely  that,  taking  their 
masses  and  positions  into  consideration,  they 
present  at  the  present  time  the  same  life  con- 
ditions as  the  earth.  The  verdict  of  the  tele- 
scope is  precisely  in  the  same  direction.  Hence 
much  that  has  "been  advanced  without  taking 
these  facts  into  consideration  will  require  to 
be  modified  in  the  light  of  modem  enquiry. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  present  terrestrial 
conditions  as  merely  aocidentalt  but  if  it  can  no 
longer  be  doubted  that  our  globe  was  once  an 
incandescent  body  and  a  sun  pro  tauto,  so  also 
a  time  will  come  when,  as  a  remote  conse- 
quence of  the  further  dissipation  of  its  energy, 
it  will  again  become  unfit  for  the  abode  of 
beings  similar  to  those  which  now  inhabit  it. 
If  we  accept  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
other  planets,  we  are  almost  driven  to  this 
conclusion.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  may  be  worlds 
— as  far  as  life  conditions  are  concerned — 
younger  than  our  own.  Life  conditions  on 
Mars  we  know  to  be  not  very  unlike  our  own, 
if  we  except  gravity ;  while,  according  to  Frank- 
land,  the  moon  has  lost  all  its  internal  heat, 
and  probably  has  exhausted  the  cycles  of  life 
on  its  sur&ce. 

The  celestial  scenery  presented  by  the  different 
planets  is  vastly  different  The  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  with  its  one  moon,  which  lights  up 
but  a  small  per-centage  of  our  nights,  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  astounding 
grandeur  of  the  scene  that  is  unfolded  in 
some  of  the  sister  planets,  from  moonless 
Mercury,  with  a  sun  occupying  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  celestial  arc,  to  Neptune,  where  the 
same  body  appears  only  as  a  star.  Among 
these  various  sy^stems,  however,  that  of  SATVRif 
stands  pre-eminent  in  its  goigeousness  and 
uniqueness.  Not  only  have  We  here  eight  moons 
performing  their  circuits  in  interrak  varying 
from  twenty-two  hours  to  seventy-nine  days, 
but  a  ring  system  which  may  possibly  consist 
of  millions  of  satellites  in  the  closest  juxta- 
position— asteroidal  rings  capable  of  reflect- 
ing the  sun's  light,  spanning  the  heavens,  now 
in  a  complete  a^ch  through  the  zenith,  now  in 
a  broken  one  near  the  horizon,  the  varying 
appearances  depending  upon  the  latitude  of 
the  observer  and  the  position  of  the  planet's 
shadow  on  the  ring.  These  same  rings  give 
rise  to  most  curious  eclipse  phenomena.  Not 
only  do  they  at  night  eclipse  the  stars,  but  in 
certain  latitudes  they  cause  eclipses  of  the  sun. 
*  In  latitude  40°  we  have  morning  and  even- 
ing eclipses  for  more  than  a  year,  gradually 
extending  until  the  sun  is  eclipsed  during  the 
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whole  day,  and  then  total  eclipses  continne  for 
nearly  7  years,  eclipses  of  one  kind  or  imotiier 
taking  place  for  8  years  292*8  days.' 

The  celestial  scenery  in  the  solar  system  is, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  its  variety,  vastly  id- 
ferior  to  that  affi>rded  by  the  systems  irhicb 
in  aU  probability  circulate  round  the  Tsrioos 
multiple  systems,  some  of  which  cousist  of 
stars  of  colours  sufficiently  distinct  to  give  lise 
to  days  of  different  colours. 

Bolar  Tear.  The  interval  between  the 
sun's  leaving  the  first  point  of  Aries  and 
returning  to  it  again. 

Boldan.    [Sultan.] 

Solder  (Fr.  souder,  from  Lat  solidos, 
solid).  Plumbers'  solder  is  an  alloy  of  three 
parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin ;  it  is  more  fasibk 
than  lead,  and  readily  adheres  to  clean  sorfaces 
of  that  metal  when  it  is  fused,  fine  solder 
is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  tin  and  one  of 
lead ;  it  fuses  at  360^.  Hard  soldering,  or 
brazing,  by  which  two  surfiu^'S  of  copper  are 
made  to  adhere,  is  done  by  fusing  together 
brass  and  zinc  When  this  solder  is  used,  the 
copper  requires  to  be  highlv  heated. 

Soldier  (Low  Lat.  soldarius;  literally,  one 
who  serves  for  pay),  [Sou.]  In  general  langaage, 
a  person  equipped  and  maintained  by  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  from  foreiijn 
aggression,  of  putting  down  intestine  commo- 
tion, or,  in  short,  of  protecting  its  interests 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  according  to  in- 
structions issued  by  the  existing  government. 
[Abmt;  Enustmbnt,  &c.] 

Sole  of  an  Bmbrasore.  In  Fortification, 
the  bottom  of  an  embrasure. 

Sole  Pleee.  In  the  cradle  on  whidi  t 
ship  is  launched,  the  sole  piece  is  a  plu^ 
resting  on  the  bilgeways,  and  sustaining  the 
lower  ends  of  the  pc^pets  on  which  the  weight 
of  the  vessel  hangs.  These  poppets  hiTe 
tenons  in  their  lower  ends  which  fit  into  a 
groove  in  the  sole  piece. 

Sole  Plate.  A  strong  plate  of  iron  which 
constitutes  the  base  or  foundation  of  a  marine 
engine,  and  which  is  securely  bolted  to  the 
keelsons  of  the  ship,  while  t£e  varions  rarts 
of  the  engine  are  bolted  to  it.  In  ride-lever 
marine  engines  the  condenser  is  usually  cs^t 
upon  the  sole  plate,  so  as  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  joints  in  a  part  of  the  engine  very 
liable  to  air  leaks. 

Solea  (Lat.).  In  Architecture,  that  part  of 
the  Roman  basilica  which  answers  to  the  pres- 
bytery in  more  modem  churches. 

SoLBA.  In  Mammalogy,  the  inferior  sur!iace 
of  the  foot  or  hoof. 

SoLRA.  The  name  of  a  genu.<3  of  fl»t 
fishes  {FleuroneHidai^t  characterised  as  follows : 
*■  Both  eyes  on  the  right  side ;  the  month  dis- 
torted on  the  side  opposite  the  eyes;  small 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  confined  to  tlie  under 
side  only;  form  of  the  body  oblong;  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  extending  to  the  tail'  The 
common  sole  (Solea  vulgaris.  Cut.)  is  taken 
by  trolling,  and  in  enormous  quantities,  along 
our  coasts,  principally  from  Sussex  to  Devon- 
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shire;  and  excepting  towards  the  latter  end 
of  Februaiy,  and  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
the  soles  are  spawning  and  are  rather  soft  and 
waterjr,  they  are  in  good  condition  for  the  table 
throughout  the  year. 

BoleeUnk  (Gr.  (roXdcxur/i^f,  said  to  be  de- 
riyed  from  Soli,  an  Athenian  colonj  in  Cilicia, 
▼hose  inhabitants  spoke  a  barbarous  Greek). 
In  Grrammar  and  Shetoric,  a  yioladon  of  the 
idiomatic  roles  of  grammar  or  construction 
in  writing  or  speaking  a  langttage.  Quintilian 
distzngoishes  solecism  from  harbarismf  the  lat' 
ter  word  being  applied  to  the  erroneous  use 
of  single  words. 

SpIeBaceaas  (Gr  tf-vX^v,  a  tube).  The 
name  of  a  family  of  Bimyary  Biyalve  Molluscs, 
of  which  the  razor  shell  [Solen)  is  the  type ; 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of 
the  re^iratory  tubes,  whence  their  name. 

SoleaoiA  (Gr.  ffvktiyotiHf^  like  a  tube).  In 
£lectro-I>ynamic8,  a  name  given  by  Amp^ 
to  a  system  of  small  electrical  currents,  equal 
and  equidistant,  and  returning  into  themselves, 
the  planes  of  which  are  normals  to  any  given 
line,  whether  a  straight  line  or  curve,  upon 
vhich  their  centres  are  situated,  and  which 
forms  the  axis  of  the  solenoid.  (Bcspretz,  TraiU 
diPkfftique,  1836.) 

Bolflatanu  A  volcanic  vent  from  which 
salphor  and  sulphurous  and  other  acid  vapours 
and  gases  are  erupted  with  much  steam. 

Selfiatarite.  A  name  given  to  the  Soda- 
alnm  found  at  Solfatara  near  Naples. 

SetfegSio.  In  Music,  the  system  of 
arranging  the  scale  by  the  names  ut^  re,  mif 
fif  Mt  lOf  si,  by  which  musical  students  are 
taught  to  sing,  these  notes  being  represented 
to  the  eye  hj  lines  and  spaces,  to  which  the 
syllables  in  question  are  applied.    [Music] 

Bollettor.  The  professional  designation  of 
Mrsons  admitted  to  practise  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  the  conduct  of  suits,  &&,  who  are 
Btjled  attorneys  in  the  courts  of  common  law. 
[ArrovifKr.]  In  Scotland,  the  term  solicitor 
is  synonymous  with  attorney  in  England. 
They  are  inferior  to  the  writers  to  the  signet, 
and  practise  in  the  inferior  courts. 

S«Ucltcn>Oenerftli  The  soticitor-general 
is  an  officer  of  the  crown,  who  holds  by  patent, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  attomey-generat  with 
whom  he  is,  in  fact,  associated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  legal  business  of  the  crown  and 
public  o€&ces.  He  receives  some  particular 
fees  on  pleadings,  and  on  the  enrollment  of 
patents,  oca;  but  the  division  of  business 
between  him  and  the  attorney-general  is 
chiefly  regulated  by  usage  founded  on  conve- 
nience. The  earliest  date  at  which  the  name 
of  this  o£Boer  occurs,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
the  jeai  1461.     [Attobitet-Gbnbral.] 

^  Sella  (Lat.  soUdus).  In  Geometry,  a  mag- 
nitude which  has  three  dimensions — length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  The  boundaries  of 
solids  are  surfaces,  which  have  only  two 
dimensions — ^length  and  breadth;  the  boun- 
daries of  surfaces,  again,  are  lines  which  have 
but  one  dimension,  length.  Lastly,  the  ex- 
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tremities  of  lines  are  points  which  are  destitute 
of  all  dimensions,  and  possess  position  merely. 

Solid.  In  Physics,  tne  term  solid  is  applied 
to  that  condition  of  matter  in  which  die  at- 
tractive forces  of  the  molecules  are  greater 
than  the  repulsive,  and  the  molecules  con- 
sequently cohere  with  greater  or  less  force. 
The  other  states  of  matter  are  the  ligtUd,  in 
which  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are 
nearly  balanced ;  and  the  gaseous,  in  which  the 
repulsive  prevail. 

Solid  Anffle.  In  Geometry,  an  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  in  one  point  of  three  or 
more  plane  angles,  whjch  are  not  in  the  same 
plane.  This  is  Euclid's  definition.  [Aiyole.] 
A  solid  angle  may  be  measured  by  the  area  of 
spherical  polygon  which  it  determines  on  a 
sphere  of  unit  radius,  whose  centre  is  at  its 
vertex.  By  allowing  the  plane  angles  to  in- 
crease in  number  and  diminish  in  magnitude, 
we  may  extend  the  conception  of  a  solid  angle 
to  that  which  is  formed  at  the  vertex  of  every 
cone. 

SoUd  Bodies,  flow  oft  The  thin  tubes 
of  block  tin,  used  by  painters  for  holding  their 
colours,  are  formed  by  placing  a  disc  of  block 
tin  in  a  die  or  hollow  cylmder,  into  which 
cylinder  a  punch  that  almost  exactly  fits  it  is 
forced  down  by  appropriate  mechanism,  and 
the  tin  rises  into  the  intervening  annulus  in 
the  same  wa^  as  if  it  were  a  liquid,  ite  con- 
stituent particles  being  made  to  move  upon 
one  another  by  the  great  pressure  applied,  in 
much  the  same  wav  as  they  would  do  if  the 
tin  were  melted  hj  heat.  Eecently  the  subject 
of  the  flow  of  sohd  bodies  by  the  application 
of  ^at  force  has  been  experimentally  in- 
vestigated by  M.  Tresca ;  first,  by  punching  a 
cyUnorical  hole  in  a  plate ;  secondly,  by  the 
compression  of  a  cylinaer  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  its  axis;  and,  thirdly,  by  compelbns  the 
eflSux  of  solid  materials  from  a  cylindrical 
chamber  through  an  orifice  in  the  side  or 
bottom.  In  the  ordinary  flow  of  liquids,  the 
compelling  force  is  gravity,  which,  however,  is 
not  sufficient  to  move  the  particles  of  all  bodies 
upon  one  another.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  solids  equally  with  fluids  will  be 
made  to  conform  to  hydrostatic  law:s,  if  instead 
of  gravity  we  use  some  other  force  which  shall 
be  proportionate  in  amoxmt  to  the  resistance 
which  nas  to  be  overcome. 

The  first  experiment  of  M.  Tresca  was  made 
in  punching  a  block  of  lead,  composed  of 
sixteen  plates  superimposed  on  one  another. 
The  plates  were  four  millimHres,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch,  in  thickness,  their  total 
height  being  sixty-four  millimetres,  or  about 
two  and  a  half  inches.  They  were  firmly  held 
together  by  iron  plates  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
in  each  of  which  plates  a  hole  of  twenty 
millimetres  was  maae,  through  which  a  punch 
of  that  diameter  could  pass.  The  punch  was 
propelled  through  the  lead  by  hydraulic  power, 
and  a  punching  was  extruded  of  twenty  milli- 
metres diameter  and  thirty-one  millimetres 
high.    Now,  as  it  was  found  that  the  specific 
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gravity  of  the  lead  punched  out  had  not  heen 
changed,  the  question  arose,  what  became  of 
the  other  thirty -three  millimetres  in  the  height 
of  the  column  ?  To  determine  this,  the  punched 
block  was  cat  through,  and  the  cut  surface 
carefully  planed ;  and  it  was  found,  that  while 
the  top  layer  and  the  three  bottom  ones  retained 
their  original  thickness,  the  thickness  of  the 
intermediate  layers  was  eonsiderably  reduced, 
and  it  appeared  that  much  of  the  metal  in  the 
early  part  of  the  punching  escaped  sideways, 
in  a  way  similar  to  that  In  which  a  liquid 
would  escape,  that  being  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance during  the  early  part  of  the  operation. 

It  was  further  found,  on  examining  a  section 
of  the  punching  by  a  microscope,  that  the  punch- 
ing of  each  succeeding  plate  was  dished  over 
the  preceding  one,  so  that  the  dished  edges  of 
the  whole  sixteen  layers  could  be  traced  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  punching  only  vastly  re- 
duced in  thickness.  In  punching  layers  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  similar  results  have  been 
observed. 

M.  Tresca's  second  experiment  consisted  in 
the  compression  of  a  cylindrical  block  of  lead, 
60  centimHres  diameter,  formed  by  placing 
twenty  discs  upon  one  another,  the  collectiye 
height  being  68  millimetres.  The  block  was 
compressed  until  its  height  became  18  centi- 
metres ;  and  its  diameter  was  then  found  to  be 
increased  to  110  millimetres  in  the  middle  of 
the  block,  and  103  and  105  millimetres  at  the 
ends.  It  was  found  on  examination  that  the 
upper  and  lower  plates  had  hardly  changed 
their  dimensions,  whereas  the  middle  plates 
had  not  only  become  thinner  but  had  dished 
themselves  outwards  so  as  to  enclose  the 
others  and  to  form  the  exterior  sur&ce  of  the 
block. 

M.  Tresca  next  subjected  two  circular  plates 
of  lead  3  millimetres  thick  and  4  inches  dia- 
meter to  compression  between  two  iron  discs, 
one  of  which  had  a  hole  '8  inch  diameter  in  its 
centre.  In  all  those  parts  of  the  plates  pressed 
by  the  iron  disc,  they  were  reduced  by  com- 
pression to  '08  in  thickness,  and  the  lines  of  the 
layers  were  parallel  in  this  part.  The  lead 
flowed  out  both  by  the  circumference  and 
through  the  central  hole  in  a  jet  of  metal  which 
assumed  the  figure  of  the  contracted  vein,  but 
the  jet  instead  of  being  solid  was  hollow,  a  re- 
sult imputed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  par- 
ticles are  acted  on  by  two  forces,  the  one  being 
hydrostatic  pressure  and  the  other  cohesion. 
H.  Tresca  has  subjected  to  mathematical  in- 
vestigation the  laws  proved  by  his  experiments 
to  be  in  operation  in  regulating  the  flow  of  solids 
under  compression,  and  has  deduced  formulae 
which  represent  the  facts  with  accuracy,  and 
which  constitute  the  elements  of  a  new  theory 
of  the  strength  or  resistance  of  materials.  The 
processes  of  planing  and  turning,  cutting,  ham- 
mering, and  rolling,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
mechanical  processes  for  moulding  materials 
practised  in  the  arts,  are  illustrations  of  the 
prindpie  which  M.  Tresca  has  brought  to  light, 
and  which  appears  destined  to  overturn  some 
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'  of  the  accepted  foundations  of  some  depart- 
I  ments  of  physical  science. 

BoUd  Problem.  A  solid  problem  for- 
I  merly  denoted  one  which  could  not  be  con- 
structed by  the  intersections  of  circles  and 
straight  lines,  but  whose  geometrical  construc- 
tion required  the  description  of  one  or  more 
conic  sections.  The  algebraic  solution  of  a 
solid  problem  leads  to  a  cubic  or  biquadiatie 
equation.  Problems  which  admitted  of  being 
constructed  by  the  intersectaon  of  two  circles, 
or  of  a  straight  line  and  circle,  were  called 
pkme  problenu ;  they  give  rise  to  equations 
of  the  second  degree. 

Solidity  (Lat.  soliditas).  Like  many  other 
mechanical  terms,  this  term  is  not  easily  defined 
with  exactness.  Fortunately,  its  popular  de- 
finition is  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  ev.erpne 
must  be  familiar  with  the  particular  condition 
of  matter  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  oocnis 
when  the  cohesion  of  particles  of  matter  is  bo 
great  that  mere  gravity  is  insufficient  to  cause 
them  to  moye  freely  over  one  another,  as  is 
the  case  in  liquids  and  gasea. 

BoUdnnriilateft  (Lat.  solidus,  and  ungda, 
a  hoof).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Mammals,  in- 
cluding those  with  only  a  single  hoof  on  eadi 
foot :  as  the  horse,  sjbs,  &c. 

BoUiidian  (Lat.  solus,  alone,  and  fides, 
faith),  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  those  who 
maintain  that  men  are  justified  by  faith  only 
without  reference  to  works. 

Soliloquy.    [Mokologttb.] 

Sollpods.    [SoudtjkouliltbsJ 

Solitaries.    rANCHORrrBS;  Msbxits.] 

SoUeoito  (ItaL  anxiotu).  In  Music,  a  term 
denoting  that  the  movement  to  which  it  is 
affixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  mournful  manner. 
It  also  means  that  the  music  is  to  be  performed 
carefully. 

Solo  (Ital.  alone).  In  Music,  a  movement, 
or  part  of  a  movement,  in  which  only  one  voice 
or  instrument  is  employed  or  is  especially 
prominent. 

Solomon*!  SeaL  The  common  name  of 
the  Convallaria  polyffonatum,  sometimes  made 
the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  Polyffonatuw. 

Solstioe  (Lat.  soUtitium).  The  time  at 
which  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from 
the  equator,  and  when  its  diurnal  motion  in 
declination  ceases.  This  happens  at  mid- 
summer and  midwinter;  or  when  the  sun 
arrives  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn. 

Solstitial  Points.  Those  points  of  the 
ecliptic  at  which  the  sun  arrives  at  the  time  of 
the  solstices.  They  are  the  first  points  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

Solution  (Lat  solutlo,  from  aolvo,  IIook). 
The  force  which  binds  similar  masses  of  matter 
together  is  called  cohesion,  that  which  binds  dis- 
similar masses  being  termed  adhemon.  When 
a  solid  is  placed  in  a  liquid,  solution  results 
if  the  adhesion  of  the  solid  for  the  liquid  is 
greater  than  the  cohesion  existing  among  the 
particles  of  the  solid ;  but  if  the  cohesion  is 
superior  to  the  adhesion,  then  the  solid  is  said 
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to  be  ioBolublc.  Heat  is  antagonistic  to  co- 
hesion, to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  is  to  ad- 
hesion ;  hence  heat  senerally  facilitates  solution. 
When  heat  is  withdrawn  from  a  body,  the  o^ 
posite  effect  of  oonrse  takes  place;  and  tms 
ezpLuQs  how  crystals  and  other  solid  bodies 
Beparate  ont  from  a  hot  solution  on  cooling.  A 
saturated  solution  results  when  cohesion  and 
adhesion  exactly  balance  each  other. 

Solution.  In  Mathematics,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  proposed  problem,  or  the  expression 
of  its  conditions  by  an  equation  which  gives  the 
Tahe  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

SolTent.  In  Chemistry,  the  liquid  in  which 
a  solid  is  dissolyed.  The  substance  dissolved 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  wlvend, 

Bombrerlte.  A  new  mineral  (a  phosphate 
of  alamina  and  lime^  remarkable  for  the  large 
amonnt  of  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains. 
It  forms  a  large  portion  of  some  small  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  especially  of  Sombrero 
Isknd,  about  sixty  niiles  from  St.  Thomas. 

Sombrerite  has  been  used  for  the  preparation 
of  phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  also 
fur  the  manu&ctnre  of  artificial  manure  (super- 
phosphate of  lime)  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Bomenrimte.  A  variety  of  Melilite,  of  a 
dnll  yellow  colour,  found  in  the  older  ejected 
lavas  on  Vesuvius,  associated  with  black  mica, 
&e.  It  was  named  by  Brooke  after  Dr. 
Somerville. 

■ommlte.  A  name  for  Nepheline,  given 
from  its  occurrence  at  Monte  Somma. 

8oiiiiiam1>ialimi  (Lat  somnus,  sU^^  and 
ambulare,  to  walk).  This  is  a  species  of 
dreaming,  in  which  the  bodily  as  well  as  the 
mental  functions  are  affected.  There  are  many 
remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  on  record,  some 
of  which  would  appear  perfectly  incredible, 
▼ere  they  not  attested  by  creditable  as  well 
as  by  competent  and  scientific  witnesses.  Som- 
nambulism has  been  defined  as  'a  state  in 
▼hich  the  mind  retiiins  its  power  over  the 
limbs,  but  possesses  no  influence  over  its  own 
thooghts,  and  scarcely  any  over  the  body, 
excepting  those  particular  members  of  it 
▼hich  are  employed  in  walking.'  Dr.  Aber- 
cromby,  in  his  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth, 
observes,  in  regard  to  this  singular  afiection, 
that  although  the  mind  is  fixed  upon  its  own 
impressions  as  in  ordinary  dreaming,  the  bo- 
dily organs  are  more  under  the  control  of  the 
viil;  so  that  the  individual  acts  under  the 
bfluence  of  his  erroneous  conceptions,  and 
holds  conversation  in  regard  to  them.  He  is 
also,  to  a  certain  degree,  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions fixnn  wifihout  through  his  organs  of 
■ense;  no^  however,  so  as  to  correct  his 
erroneous  impressions,  but  rather  to  be  mixed 
vp  with  them.  Dr.  Abercromby  observes,  that 
the  first  degree  of  somnambulism  generally 
shows  itself  by  a  propensity  to  talk  durine 
deep ;  the  person  giving  a  full  and  connected 
^coount  of  what  passes  before  him  in  dreams, 
and  (^n  revealing  his  own  secrets  or  those  of 
his  friends.  Walking  during  sleep  is  the  next 
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degree,  and  that  from  which  the  affection 
derives  its  name.  He  gets  out  of  bed,  often 
dresses  himself,  and  goes  out  of  doors,  walks 
frequently  over  very  dangerous  places  in  safety ; 
sometimes  he  gets  out  of  a  window,  walks  along 
a  parapet^  gets  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 
returns  through  similar  risks  to  his  apart- 
ment. On  awaking  in  the  morning  he  is  either 
utterly  unconscious  of  having  stirred  during 
the  night»  or  remembers  it  as  a  mere  dream. 
These  eases  are  comporatiTely  common;  but 
sometimes  the  transactions  of  tike  somnambulist 
are  carried  much  further :  he  will  motmt  his 
horse  and  ride,  or  go  to  his  usual  occupations, 
such  as  threshing,  saddle-making,  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  composing  verses,  ai^  so 
forth. 

Although  somnambulists  are  generally  in- 
sensible to  anything  that  is  said  to  them,  they 
are  sometimes  capable  of  holding  conversation, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  the  affection 
occurs,  as  it  sometimes  does,  in  the  daytime. 
In  these  attacks  the  individuals  are  generally 
unconscious  of  external  impressions,  or  at  aU 
events  extremely  confused  in  their  notions  of 
external  thinss.  They  frequently  spNeak  in- 
telligibly, holding  conversations  with  imagin- 
ary beings,  or  relating  circumstances  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  un- 
notieed  or  forgotten.  Some  have  been  luiown 
to  sing  in  a  style  superior  to  anything  which 
they  could  attain  when  awake ;  and  Dr.  Aber- 
crombv  states  that  there  are  some  well  autheji- 
ticated  instances  of  persons  in  this  condition 
express!  nff  themselves  correctlv  in  languages 
with  whidi  they  were  imperfectly  acquaint!^. 

Somniui  <Gr.  'Tkpos\  In  Mythology,  the 
god  of  sleep,  the  son  of  £rebus  and  Nox,  or  of 
Nox  alone,  and  brother  of  Thanatos,  dec^th, 
[Sabpkdon.] 

aon  AMMtnlt  ]>emeMie  (Old  Fr.).  In 
Law,  a  plea  in  an  action  for  an  assault,  viz. 
that  it  was  the  plaintiflTs  own  original  assault 
that  occasioned  the  violence  complained  of. 

Sonata  (ItaL  sonare,  to  sound).  In  Music, 
an  instrumental  composition,  usually  contain- 
ing three  movements,  an  allegro,  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  a  rondo.  Modem  sonatas  are 
generally  for  one  or  two  instruments  only,  as 
for  the  pianoforte,  or  for  the  piano  and  viotin. 

Sonnet  (Ital.  sonetto).  In  Poetry,  a  short 
composition  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Unes,  of 
ten  or  eleven  syllables,  rhymed  according  to 
an  intricate  but  not  always  precisely  similar 
arrangement  It  is  the  oldest  form  in  which 
the  Italian  langoage  was  used ;  but  it  was,  at 
a  still  earlier  period,  employed,  although  not 
commonly,  by  the  Proven9al  jpoets.  In  Italy, 
Dante  and  the  Tuscan  poets  his  contemporaries 
brought  the  sonnet  into  public  estimation, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
but  by  them  it  was  invariably  employed  as 
the  Tehicle  of  thoughts  wrapped  m  very  obscure 
language,  and  probably  of  a  symbolical  nature, 
though  generally,  in  their  outward  signifi- 
cation, breathing  the  spirit  of  romantic  and 
chivalrous  love.    By  Petrarch,  in  the  course 
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of  the  same  century,  the  sonnet  was  carried 
to  perfection  in  point  of  form  and  polish; 
although  applied  by  him,  as  it  had  been  by 
his  predecessors,  almost  exdusively  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  figurative  and  mystical  passion. 
Since  the  time  of  Petrarch  the  sonnet  has  been 
a  favourite  form  of  composition  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially for  the  purposes  of  occasional  poetry. 
In  France  it  has  had  little  success;  or  mther 
the  French  sonnet  is  a  different  poem,  less 
regular  in  its  construction  than  the  Italian. 
In  England,  Milton  has  given  to  it  a  dignity 
I»eculiarly  his  own,  together  with  much  of 
the  melody  and  tenderness  which  charac- 
terises his  Italian  models.  The  proper  sonnet 
is  divided  into  two  quatrains,  with  four  lines 
and  two  rhymes  each,  and  two  terzines,  each 
with  three  lines  and  a  single  rhyme.  Pieces 
of  a  similar  metrical  structure  in  octo-syllabic 
lines  are  termed  by  the  Italians  Anacreontic 
sonnets.  It  is  sometimes  said  tbaK  there  is 
'  hardly  an  educated  Italian  who  has  not  com- 
posed a  sonnet.' 

Bonnltefl.    [Shiah.] 

Boot  (A,-Sax.  sot).  This  well-known  chim- 
ney deposit  consists  chiefly  of  fine  particles 
of  carbon  mechanically  carried  up  from  a  coal 
or  wood  fire.  It  also  contains  much  mineral 
matter,  the  lighter  portion  of  the  ash  of  the 
fuel;  and  in  addition  always  yields  liquid 
hydrocarbons,  condensed  doubtless  from  un- 
bumt  hydrocarbon  vapours,  together  with 
notable  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts.  The 
latter  render  soot,  especially  coal-soot,  valuable 
as  a  manure. 

Soot  Coftli  A  variety  of  bituminous  coal 
with  an  uneven  earthy  fracture.  It  is  found  in 
Scotland. 

BootliMiyen.  [Astrology;  DrnifATiox; 
Oraclb.] 

Boplilsin.     [Fallacy.] 

Bopliist  (Gr.  co^Urnis,  from  ao^Ss,  wise). 
A  Greek  word,  originally  signifying  a  person  of 
talent  and  accomplishments.  It  was  applied  to 
a  class  of  men  who  arose  in  Greece  in  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  and  taught  the  youth  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  various  arts  and  acquirements  for 
hire.  It  has  hence  come  to  be  the  general 
designation  of  all  such  as  cultivate  any  branch 
of  science  or  philosophy  with  a  view  to  outward 
advantages,  careless  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
advance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  contribute 
to  those  purposes.  The  first  Greek  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Sophist  was  Protagoras, 
a  native  of  Abdera,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  440  b.c.,  and  obtained  numerous  pupils 
Und  auditors,  especially  in  Athens.  Of  those 
who  followed  the  same  occupation,  the  most 
celebrated  were  Hippias  of  Elis,  Gorgias  of 
Leontium,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and  Euthydemus 
of  Chios,  with  his  brother  Dionysiodorus.  None 
of  the  writings  of  these  men  have  survived ; 
but  we  have  abundant  notices  in  the  writings 
of  their  contemporaries,  especially  Plato,  Xe- 
nophon,  and  Aristophanes,  of  the  character  of 
their  teaching.  On  that  teaching  very  dififerent 
opinions  have  been  entertained;  but  it  is  a 
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subject  on  which  a  more  than  ordinaiyailMitioQ 

to  both  sides  of  the  controversy  is  absolutclT 

necessary.    Mr.  Grote,  in  his  History  of  Greccr, 

part  ii.  ch.  Ixvii.,  has  impugned  altogether  the 

'  assertion,  that  the  Sophists  were  selfi^  teachers 

j  who    systematically  corrupted    the  Athenian 

I  youth,  and  maintains  that  Solon  and  Pyiha- 

^  goras,  Socrates,  and  even  Plato  himself  were 

.  ranked  in  this  class  by  their  oontemporarifs. 

.  He  denies    that  any  charge  of  corruption  is 

I  brought  against  Protagoras  by  Plato,  whose 

'  opposition  to  the  paid  teachers  arose  'f^m  the 

radical  difference  between  his  point  of  view  and 

I  theirs.     He  was  a  great  reformer :  they  nndcr- 

^  took  to  qualify  young  men  to  doing  themselret 

credit  and  rendering  service  to  others  in  active 

i  Athenian  life.    Plato  was  also  unrivalled  as  a 

speculative  genius  and  as  a  dialectician:  and 

his  reforming  as  well  as  theorising  tendencies 

!  brought  him  into  polemical  controversy  with 

all  the  leading  agents  by  whom  the  business 

of  practical  life  was  carried  on  at  Athens.* 

(lb.  vol.  viii.  p.  488.)     [PiJLTt^xiSM ;  SocBinc 

Philosophy.] 

Boptiora  (Arab,  sophera).  A  genus  of  U- 
gummosa^  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  fonnd 
on  the  seashores  of  tropical  Asia,  Africt, 
America,  and  Australasia,  all  having  pinnate 
leaves,  and  terminal  simple  racemes  or  branch- 
ing panicles  of  papilionaceous  flowers. 

8.  japonica  is  a  very  handscmae  tree,  long 
ago  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  this  countiy 
from  China ;  but  it  is  not  so  frequently  firown 
as,  from  its  ornamental  character  and  hardiness, 
it  deserves  to  be.     It  is  of  quick  growth,  and 
forms   a  large  round-headed  tree  forty  feet 
high  or  more,  in  autumn  producing  at  the 
points  of  the  branches  large  loosely-branching 
panicles  of  small  whitish  or   cream-coloured 
flowers,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  and  con- 
spicuous appearance,  though  the  flowers  them- 
selves are  small.    In  China,  the  flowers  are 
used  for  dyeing  a  yellow  colour.    They  are 
called  Wai-fa  or  Wai-hwa  by  the  Chinese,  and 
are  employed  to  give  the  fine  yellow  colour  to 
the  silk  used  for  the  garments  of  the  mandarins, 
and  also  for  dyeing  blue  doth  green.    liirge 
quantities  of  them  are  thus  consumed,  the  tree 
being  cultivated  on  this  account  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Fokien,  Honan,  and  Shantung,  from 
whence  sacks  full  of  these  little  flowers  are 
despatched  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.    All 
parts  of  the  tree  possess  purgative  properties, 
and  it  is  said  that  even  those  who  merely  prune 
it  are  affected,  as  also  are  turners  when  em- 
ployed upon  its  fine-grained  hard  wood.    The 
tree  is  known  only  in  a  cultivated  state,  and  its 
native  countiy  is  therefore  uncertain,  though  it 
is  most  probably  indigenous  to  eith^  China  or 
Japan. 

Boportlloa  (Lat»  sopor,  sleep).  Medicines 
which  induce  sleep. 

Bopra  (Ital.  above).  In  Music,  a  term 
frequently  used  for  description  ;  as  neUa  parte 
di  sopra,  in  the  higher  or  upper  part;  ^i 
sopra,  above;  contnqmnto  sepra  U  soggitto^ 
counterpoint  above  the  subject,  &c. 
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BopnuM  (ItaL).  The  upper  or  treble  part 
iit  vocal  eompoaitioiia. 

Both  (IM,  BorbuB),  The  Service-tree,  iytw 
domestieta. 

■otMo  Add.  The  acid  of  the  berries 
of  the  Pyru8  {Sorfnta)  Aucuparia,  or  Mountain 
Ash.    It  is  identical  with  tine  malic  add, 

BorbMuie.  A  college  at  Paris  for  the 
ttodj  of  thedo^ ;  «o  called  from  the  village 
of  Sorbonne,  in  Champagne,  where  its  founder, 
fl  priest  Darned  Bobert,  was  bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  made 
a  provision  for  the  instruction  of  sixteen  poor 
clerks  in  theology,  and  his  college  is  said  to 
be  the  first  example  of  what  was  afi«rwards 
the  common  character  of  all  the  English 
eoDeges,  the  institution  of  a  ooenobium  for 
n^our  dergy.  The  college  of  the  Sorbonne 
was  adorned  with  various  new  edifices  and 
enriched  with  a  library  by  Cardinal  Bichelieu, 
in  1^29.  (Mosheun,  Eoel.  But.)  This  great 
college  of  theology  exercised  a  high  influence  in 
Nclesisstical  affiuxs  and  on  the  public  mind, 
especially  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
oentimes ;  insomuch  that  the  sceptical  wits  of 
the  eighteenth  UBuallj  employ  the  name  as 
lynonymoos  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry  itself. 
Its  proverbial  celebrity  for  acuteness  m  theo- 
logical disquisition  is  attested  by  the  lines  of 
our  own  Butler : — 

For  he  a  rope  oi  sand  could  twist 
As  ilnn  OS  learned  Sorbonisb. 

(HaUam,  lAterary  Hiaiary,  part  iv.  ch.  ii.  {  20, 
&c) 

•ocfw  (Lat.  sortitor,  from  sots,  a  lot; 
whence  toreenf).  Properly  one  who  practises 
sortilege,  or  dtrination;  but,  in  the  ordinary 
langnaoe  of  the  middle  ages,  one  exercising 
Bttgical  powers,  especially  by  the  aid  of 
evil  spirits.  The  aoretrer  of  the  middle  ages 
was,  generally  speaking,  a  personage  of  dis- 
tinction, while  tne  foUch  was  degraded  and 
loathsome.  Of  the  species  of  sorcery  which 
is  still  praetued  in  the  East,  espeoally  in 
£g7pt,  by  means  of  the  ma|^c  mirror,  the 
most  complete  account  of  it  will  be  found 
in  Lane's    Modem   Egypt,      [Ratiohaush  ; 

WlTCBCBAlT.] 

••vtewalite.  A  variety  of  Wichtyne, 
retemUing  Pit-coal  in  appearance,  found  in 
Rrejidi  or  bfaiiah-black  opaque  masses,  near 
«ndawala  in  Finland,  forming  thin  veins  in 
tru>>roek.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  iron, 
ud  magnesia,  with  about  three  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  add. 

"TTilnii    In  Music.    [Con  SoEDnn.] 

•suflla  (Or.  cmfis,  a  heap),  Jn  Botany, 
bnps  of  pamdery  bodies  found  in  lichens 
Ivinj;  upon  aay  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
thaUns. 

■otm  (Lat.;  Or.  Mf,  a  field^mauae),  A 
Linnaan  genus  of  the  order  Beatia,  now  form- 
ing an  extenaivo  tribe  of  Insectivorous  Ferines 
(Carnaeeien)  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  and 
wbdivided  into  different  ffenera.  The  original 
fnwiie  term  is  confined  to  the  shrews,  or 
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shrew-mice,  which  are  the  type  of  the  family 
{8oricidiB)f  and  are  characterised  by  having 
the  two  superior  middle  indsors  curved  and 
indented  at  the  base,  the  two  inferior  incisors 
prolonged  and  procumbent.  Behind  the  upper 
pair  of  incisors  there  are  five  little  conical  teeth 
on  each  side,  and  two  similar  teeth  behind 
the  lower  pair  of  incisors :  the  molars,  which 
are  beset  with  sharp  cusps,  are  four  on  each 
side  above,  and  three  below.  The  true  shrews 
are  further  characterised  by  lateral,  and  some- 
tunes  anal  and  femoral,  scent  gknds.  The 
principal  genera,  now  distinct,  which  would  have 
ranked  with  the  Linnsean  8orex  are  MyogaUa, 
Condylura,  Tupaia,  Gymnwa^  Maoroaodia,  Cla" 
dobatea,  Solenodon,  Croaaopuaj  Orooidura,  Of 
these,  Gymnura  belongs  rather  to  the  family 
of  hedgehogs,  and  Condylura  to  that  of  the 
molea 

BorgtiiiBi  (Indian  soighi).  A  genus  of 
grasses,  the  species  of  which  are  extensively 
cultivated  for  food,  particularly  S,  vtdgare.  In 
Spain,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Anbia  and  Asia  Minor, 
this  Millet  or  Guinea  Com  occupies  a  place 
similar  to  that  which  oats  and  barley  hold  in 
the  field-culture  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  fiour  which  the  round  hard 
seeds  yield  is  very  white,  and  makes  good 
bread  when  jproperly  manufactured.  It  is 
called  durra  m  India,  and  is  said  to  be  used 
chiefly  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  population. 
It  is  also  employed  for  feeding  horses,  swine, 
poultry,  &C.,  where  it  is  extensivelv  grown. 
It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Botanical  Gar- 
dens in  England,  where  it  has  been  tried  also 
as  a  general  crop,  but  the  climate  has  been 
found  too  cold  and  damp  for  ripening  its  seeds 
properly.  S.  aacckaratum  has  lately  been 
recommended  as  a  fodder  grass. 

aort  (Gr.  <rcip6s,  a  heap).  The  small  heaps 
of  reproductive  granules  found  growing  upon 
the  fronds  of  Folypodiaceous  ferns. 

Sorttea  (Gr.  at^iniSf  from  awp^y  a  heap). 
In  Logic,  an  abridged  form  of  stating  a  series 
of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  conclusion  of  eadi 
is  a  premiss  of  the  succeeding  one:  e.  g.  A^B, 
B-C,  C-D;  therefore  A»D.  This  is  a 
sorites,  consisting  of  two  distinct  syllogisms, 
which,  drawn  out  at  length,  would  stand  thus: 
A-B,  B«C;  therefore  A-C;  and  A-C, 
C-D ;  therefore  A^D. 

Boroala  (Gr.  a^twru,  a  heaping  up).  In 
Botany,  the  term  applied  to  those  fruits  which 
consist  of  a  fleshy  mass  formed  by  a  consolida- 
tion of  many  flowers,  seed-vessels,  and  their 
receptacles,  as  in  the  Pineapple,  the  Bread- 
fruit, &c. 

Borrel«  Salt  oC    Binoxalate  of  potash. 

Sortea  Bamarlofle,  VtrgtUaaflD,  Sane- 
tomiiif  4bo.  A  species  of  sortilege  or  divina- 
tion was  practised  in  antiquity  by  opening  at 
random  a  favourite  author,  and  applying  the 
flrst  passage  which  met  the  eye  to  toe  circum- 
stances of  the  enquirer  as  an  oracular  answer : 
termed  by  the  Greeks  4rrotx*tofMun-t(a.  Tliey 
chiefly  used  Homer  for  this  purpose.    Tims 
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Socrates  when  in  prison,  hearing  the  line  of 
Homer  repeated, 

fjfutrl  jccy  rpiriry  ^Iffv  iplfiwKor  hcoiiofift 

interpreted  it  to  foretell  his  own  death  within 
three  days,  by  a  play  on  the  word  Phthia. 
Among  the  Romans^  Virgil  was  chiefly  con- 
sulted, and  man^  celebrated  instances  are 
preserved.  Hadrian,  when  desirous  to  know 
on  what  terms  he  stood  with  his  patron,  the 
emperor  Trajan,  consulting  the  Mnkdt  opened 
at  the  verses  respecting  Numa,  *  Nosoo  crines 
incanaque  menta  Regis  Romani/  &c.;  and 
thence  drew  the  augury  of  his  future  elevation 
to  the  empire.  Alexander  Severus,  according 
to  Lampridius,  obtained  a  similar  presage  from 
the  lines  '  Excudant  alii  spirantia  moUius  era,' 
&c  The  anecdote  of  the  ominous  passages 
discovered  by  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Faulkland, 
when  opening  Virgil  in  the  public  libraiy  at 
Oxford,  is  well  known.  (Welwood's  Memoirs,) 
In  Christian  times,  the  Sortes  Sanctorum  came 
in  fashion.  They  were  obtained  by  consulting 
the  Biblical  writings  in  the  manner  before 
described ;  sometimes,  also,  the  enquirer  went 
into  a  church  while  service  was  performing, 
and  drew  a  prognostic  from  the  first  words  he 
heard.  In  this  wav,  St.  Anthony  was  directed 
to  adopt  a  life  of  solitary  devotion.  These 
practices  became  the  occasion  of  much  super- 
stition. They  are  condemned  by  St  Augustine 
in  his  Epistle  to  Januarius ;  but  are,  neverthe- 
less, continually  mentioned,  with  evident  cre- 
dulity and  approbation,  by  early  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Gregory  of  Tours,  among  other 
similar  stories,  has  one  of  the  French  prince 
Meroveus,  which  shows  the  ceremonious  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  sometimes  performed. 
That  prince  having  fled  to  the  basilica  of  St. 
Martin,  placed  separately  on  the  saint's  tomb 
the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  the  Gospels, 
and,  spending  three  days  and  nights  at  the 
tomb  in  fasting  and  devotions,  on  the  fourth 
day  he  opened  these  sacred  books ;  from  each 
of  which  he  drew  a  discouraging  prediction. 
Elections  to  the  episcopal  offices,  and  other 
solemn  proceedings,  seem  to  have  been  some- 
times decided  in  £e  same  manner  in  the  dark 
ages.  And  after  this  abuse  had  ceased,  it  was 
long  a  common  practice,  on  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop,  after  the  book  of  the  Gospels  had 
been  laid  on  his  head,  to  consider  the  first 
verse  which  offered  itseljf  as  a  prognostic  of  his 
behaviour  and  the  fortunes  of  his  episcopacy. 
The  Sortes  Sanctorum  had  been,  however,  for- 
bidden by  the  council  of  Vannes  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  that  anathema  was  repeated  on 
many  later  occasions,  in  which  this  method  of 
consulting  the  Scriptures  is  classed  with  other 
profane  and  magical  modes  of  divination. 
There  is  an  essay  on  Sortes  in  the  Mhn*  de 
VAcad,  des  Inacr,  vol.  xix.    [Stichomakct.] 

Sortie  (Fr.).  In  Military  language,  a 
sudden  attack  made  by  the  garrison  of  a  be- 
sieged place  upon  the  besiegers. 

Bortllere  (Lat.  sors,  lot ;  lego,  7  collect). 
Divination  by  lots.  The  different  modes  in 
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which  sortilege  has  been  practised  will  be 
found  detailed  under  that  word,  in  a  leaned 
article  in  the  Ency.  Metropolitana,    [Magic  ; 

SOBTES  ;  WlTCHCBAFT.] 

Bospiro  (Ital.  a  siffh).  In  Music,  the  same 
as  Bjmt. 

BosteBUto  (ItaL  suatained).  In  Music,  a 
term  which,  affixed  to  a  note,  indicates  that  it 
is  to  be  held  out  in  an  equal  and  steady 
manner. 

BotliisM  Period.  In  the  artificial  ChroDo* 
logy  of  the  Egyptians,  a  period  of  1,461  yean, 
based  on  the  observation  that  the  movable 
year  of  366  days,  and  the  fixed  year  of  36^^ 
days  could  not,  after  starting  from,  the  same 
point,  again  coincide,  until  a  cycle  of  4  x  365, 
i.e.  of  1,460,  years  had  been  completed.  This 
period  is  also  termed  Canicular,  Sothis  being 
the  Egyptian  name  for  the  dog  star.  A 
passage  of  an  ancient  chronicle,  ciud  by 
Syncellus,  speaks  of  a  great  cosmical  period  of 
86,526  years,  made  up  of  twenty-five  Sothiae 
periods.  The  later  chronology  was  constructed 
on  the  same  principle.  Theon  of  Alexandiia 
reckons  an  era  of  Menophres  as  beginning  in  the 
year  1322  b.  c,  which  corresponds  with  the  6rst 
^ear  of  the  Canicular  period,  whose  termination 
IS  mentioned  by  Censorinus  (1322  + 139=1461); 
and  therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  era 
of  Menophres  was  a  period  of  1,461  yean, 
calculated  backwards  from  ▲.  d.  139,  in  which 
the  first  of  Thoth  (the  first  month)  in  the 
Egyptian  movable  year,  occupied  its  proper 
place  at  the  rising  of  the  dogstar.  This  period 
is  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  or  by  any 
other  writer  before  the  Christian  era.  (Sir  0. 
C.  Lewis,  Astronomy  of  ike  AndentSt  ch.  t. 
§  9 ;  Grote*s  History  of  Greece,  part  ii. 
appendix  to  ch.  xx.) 

Bethlo  Tesur.  The  Ikprptian  year  of  365 
days  was  so  called  from  Sothis,  the  dog  star, 
at  whose  heliacal  rising  it  was  supposed  to 
commence.     [Sothiao  Psriod.] 

Botto  (Ital.  below).  In  Music,  a  term 
frequently  used  for  description;  as  soUo  U 
sogyettOf  below  the  subject ;  ndla  parte  di  sotto, 
in  a  lower  part. 

Bon  (Lat  solidus,  sc.  numrans,  a  solid  coin). 
A  French  coin,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  franc. 

Bonart  IVood.  A  valuable  Demeiara 
timber,  the  wood  of  Caryocar  tomentoswm, 

8oaJee«  A  species  of  Semolina;  it  is  a 
granular  preparation  of  wheat  deprived  of  bran. 

Soul.  Tliis  word,  which  is  still  used  in 
many  senses,  is  more  distinctively  employed  to 
denote  the  spiritual,  or  immaterial,  or  immortal, 
portion  of  human  nature ;  but  eren  in  this  senpe 
it  has  not  attained,  and  is  perhaps  incapable  of 
receiving,  a  precise  philosopnical  meaning.  like 
all  other  words  which  have  been  osed  to  convey 
purely  intellectual  ideas,  the  term  soul  has  a 
strictly  sensuous  origin.  As  ^e  words  which 
we  now  use  to  signify  the  spirit  of  God  meant 
originally  only  the  breath  of  the  air  or  sky,  so 
the  word  soul,  as  applied  to  the  thinking  faculty 
in  man,  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  the  heaving 
and  restless  sea,    '  Soul,*  says  Professor  Max 
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MuUer,  *is  the  Gothic  mivala,  and  this  is  clearly 
related  to  another  Gothic  word,  saivs,  which 
meniis  the  sea.  The  sea  was  called  saivs  from 
a  root  si  or  nv,  the  Greek  atlvy  to  shake ;  it 
meant  the  tossed-about  water  in  contradistinc- 
tioD  to  stagnant  or  running  water.  The  soul 
bein^  called  taivala,  we  see  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally conoeiyed  by  the  Teutonic  nations  as  a 
sea  within,  heayinp^  up  and  down  with  every 
breath,  and  reflecting  heaven  and  earth  on  the 
miiror  of  the  deep.'  {Leetures  on  Language^ 
first  series,  iz.)  To  the  objection  made  to  this 
derivation,  on  the  ground  that  poetry  is  thus 
made  to  do  duty  for  logic,  it  is  sufncient  to 
reply  in  the  words  of  Ix)cke,  that  in  all  lan- 
guages the  names  which  stand  for  things  not 
falling  under  our  senses  have  had  their  first 
rise  from  sensible  ideaa.  This  proposition,  as 
pat  forth  by  Locke,  was  in  part  a  coi\jecture, 
grounded  on  an  examination  of  certain  words ; 
but  the  progress  of  philology  has  fiilly  es- 
tablished the  fact.  [Lanovaoe;  Mbtafhor.] 
The  metaphorical  character  of  this  name  for  the 
thinking  fiacolty  of  man,  is  further  shown  by 
the  nnoonsciouB  instinct  with  which  poets  resort 
to  the  idea  embodied  in  it.  (Quarttrlg  Review, 
April  1866,  p.  412.) 

In  this  its  original  meaning,  the  word  denoted 
simply  a  present  f&et,  or  the  impression  con- 
Teyed  to  the  speaker  by  certain  phenomena 
vhich  he  was  contemplating.  It  had  now  no 
reference  either  to  the  source  of  this  faculty  or 
life,  or  to  its  ultimate  duration,  whether  here 
or  in  any  other  state  of  existence.  The  soul 
vas  the  heaving  sea  within  man,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  in  which  the  words  D^aue^ 
Zcvf,  ec^f,  DeiiSy  signified  simply  the  heaven  to 
which  men  looked  up  from  the  earth.  The 
history  of  language  carries  us  back  to  a  time 
during  which  men  existed  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  kinship,  marriage,  or  law,  or  of  their 
relation  to  a  Being  who  was  their  maker.  The 
fint  formation  of  the  ideas  of  father,  mother, 
wife,  and  brethren,  the  growth  of  the  numerals, 
of  words  like  duty,  right,  love,  of  the  idea  of  a 
Creator,  Ruler,  and  Father  of  men,  mark  seve- 
rally, in  ProfesscMT  Max  MiilWs  jud^ent, 
a  Rtage  in  the  revelations  made  to  mankind. 

How  soon  these  words  began  to  convey  ideas 
simikr  to  those  which  we  now  attach  to  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  word  aoul  assumed  gradually  the 
meaning  of  a  living,  thinking,  or  conscious 
power,  and  equally  certain  also  that  while  some 
neld  this  power  to  be  indestructible,  others 
either  denied  this  conclusion,  or  rested  content 
without  any  conclusions  on  the  subject.  In 
other  words,  the  belief  in  the  inherent  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  although  affirmed  by 
some  to  be  an  innate  conviction  in  the  human 
mind,  has  not  been  accepted  at  all  tames  or  in 
all  countries.  From  the  Buddhist  theories  of 
Nirvana  it  may  perhaps  be  rash  to  draw  any 
inference  [Upadaka]  ;  but  in  the  western  world 
the  denial  of  this  doctrine  has  been  formalised 
in  philosophical  systems,  more  especially  in  the 
later  phases  of  that  of  Epicurus.  A  treatise  of 
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Philodemus,  On  Deaths  found  among  the  Her- 
culanean  papyri,  attests  (if  any  evidence  were 
needed)  a  condition  of  thought  in  which  the 
mind  calmly  accepted  the  grave  as  the  limit  of 
its  destiny,  and  *  acquiesced  without  an  effort 
in  the  contented  consciousness  of  annihilation.' 
It  has  been  further  remarked  that  this  is  no 
lassing  allusion  to  the  sleep  of  death.  '  Philo- 
[emus  coolly  discusses  all  the  circumstances  of 
death,  and  calmly  puts  aside  all  the  terrors 
which  they  involve,  by  the  single  consideration 
that  since  man,  by  the  enjoyment  of  life,  has 
attained  the  chief  good,  he  is  not  to  concern 
himself  with  what  may  afterwards  befal.  The 
children,  therefore,  whom  we  may  leave  behind 
us,  are  no  more  to  us  than  they  are  to  those 
who  were  bom  to  King  Phoroneus.' 

In  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  idea  of  a 
future  or  continued  existence  after  death  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  place.  His  system 
of  ethics  is  simply  a  part  of  his  great  theory  of 
politics,  and  his  morality  is  confined,  therefore, 
essentially  to  pi'esent  conditions.  The  passing 
reference  made  to  the  subject  in  the  first  book 
of  the  EtkicSf  shows  a  singular  indifference  to 
a  question  on  which  the  pnilosopher  was  con- 
tent to  balance  one  conjecture  against  another. 
He  wiU  not  take  upon  himself  to  assert,  like 
Philodemus,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  children 
can  innowayaffect  their  ancestors;  but  he  thinks 
that  the  impressions  conveyed  are  like  those 
with  which  we  may  regard  those  incidents  in  a 
play  which  are  supposed  to  be  enacted  behind 
the  scenes,  and  which  do  not  therefore  pass 
before  our  eyes.  Thus  the  continued  existence 
of  men  after  death  was  with  Aristotle  an  open 
question,  for  which  he  did  not  greatly  care  to 
have  an  answer. 

The  Platonic  philosophy,  or  the  Socratic  (if 
we  may  suppose  that  on  this  subject  the  disciple 
faithfidly  represented  the  master),  introduces 
us  to  a  wholly  different  phase  of  thought.  The 
idea  of  duty,  as  based  on  responsibility,  to  an 
unseen  but  absolutely  impartial  judge,  runs 
through  the  great  dialogue  entitled  the  Gorgias. 
The  belief,  if  grounded  in  part  on  metaphy- 
sical arguments,  rests  chiefly  on  a  profound 
internal  conviction.  After  death  comes  the 
judgment,  and  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies.  As 
the  corpse  retains  the  features  seen  in  life,  with 
any  marks  or  scan  which  may  have  been  made 
in  the  body,  so  the  soul  retains  its  spiritual 
features,  with  the  wounds  or  scars  which  may 
have  been  caused  by  unjust  actions.  The  souls, 
dismissed  from  the  body,  are  brought  before 
Rhadamanthus  the  judge,  who  knows  not  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  whose  impartiality  can- 
not therefore  be  called  into  question ;  and  the 
souls  of  kings,  rulers,  and  statesmen,  are  thus 
submitted  to  a  trial,  at  the  end  oF  which  sentence 
is  passed  according  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  found,  ^ose  which  are  found  un- 
sc^red  go  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed ;  while 
all  who  are  wounded  and  distorted  from  the 
effects  of  tyranny,  intemperance,  sloth,  or  Ipng, 
are  dismissed  to  the  prison-house  where  they 
are  to  receive  due  punishment. 
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The  souls  so  dismissed  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  curable  and  the  incurable,  for 
punishment  must  be  either  for  the  reformation 
of  the  offender  or  as  a  warning  to  others.  For 
all,  therefore,  who  have  not  sinned  incurably, 
the  punishments  of  Hades  become  a  purgatorial 
process,  and  in  this  class  are  placed  the  souls 
of  private  citizens  who  have  never  been  in- 
vested with  great  power  or  responsibility.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Platonic  Socrates,  it  b  impos- 
sible for  such  insignificant  persons  to  commit 
incurable  sins,  this  terrible  privilege  being  re- 
served for  despots,  unjust  kings,  and  iniquitous 
rulers  of  whatever  kind.  Thus,  for  the  vast 
mass  of  men,  the  punishments  of  the  unseen 
world  issue  in  reformation  and  final  happiness. 

The  Platonic  belief  was  adopted  by  Cicero^ 
who  sums  up  in  his  treatise,  De  Senectuief  the 
metaphysical  arguments  on  which  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  has  been  based.  Not 
only  will  the  soul  exist  hereafter,  but  it  has 
existed  before  the  birth  of  the  body.  [Bkici< 
kiscbmcbJ  It  is  a  portion  of  the  universal 
Divine  Mind,  and  its  power  of  remembering 
the  past,  its  foresight,  and  its  achievements  in 
science  and  art  furnish  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  nature  which  can  do  all  this  is  im- 
mortal. The  mind,  again,  is  never  at  rest,  and 
its  motion,  as  not  being  caused  from  without, 
originates  with  itself,  and  can,  therefore,  have 
no  end,  As  the  soul  cannot  abandon  itself  It 
is,  again,  simple  and  indivisible,  and  that  which 
is  indivisible  is  also  indestructible.  His  belief 
in  a  conscious  personal  existence  after  death 
Cicero  expresses  rather  incidentally  than  in 
positive  propositions ;  but  his  own  convictions 
may  be  seen  in  the  words  in  which  Cato  is 
represented  as  expressing  his  longing  to  be 
again  with  his  own  son,  and  with  great  and 
good  men  whom  he  had  never  seen  on  the 
earth. 

But  neither  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  nor  at  any 
other  period  of  Boman  history,  can  it  be  said 
that  there  was  a  general  belief  in  the  inherent 
immortalitv  of  the  soul.  So  far  as  Tacitus  can 
be  adduced  as  having  a  settJed  belief,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  man,  as  such,  was 
not  immortal,  but  that  immortality  might  be 
conferred  as  a  special  reward  on  great  souls 
{Agricola,  46),  and  Tacitus  represents  probably 
the  better  aspect  of  Koman  thought 

The  arguments  urged  by  Bishop  Butler 
(Analogy^  part  i.  ch.  i.)  agree  generally  with 
those  which  Cicero  derived  from  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  while  in  some  points  they  extend 
the  field  of  enquiry,  and  introduce  new  con- 
siderations which  may  materially  affect  the 
question  at  issue.  Of  death  in  itself  we  know 
nothing,  but  only  some  of  its  effects,  as  the 
dissolution  of  flesh,  skin,  and  bones ;  hence  the 
reason  of  the  theory  fails  to  connect  death  with 
the  destruction  of  living  agents,  and  thus  there 
is  no  presumption  that  any  *  animals  ever  lose 
their  living  powers.'  The  body  is,  therefore, 
defined  by  Sutler  to  be  a  living  power,  which 
makes  use  of  the  limbs  as  instruments ;  and  as 
only  these  instruments  are  subject  to  the  change 
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called  death,  it  follows  that  the  body  (as  beiog 
a  living  power)  never  dies.  This  oondusioii 
only  presents  in  another  form  the  Platonic 
argument  of  the  indiscerptibility  of  the  human 
soul ;  and  thus  from  Butler's  position  it  foUovs, 
apparently,  that  man  is  one  indivisible  living 
power,  and  therefore  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween body  and  soul  has  no  foundation  in  f&cU 
Butler  likewise  saw  that  his  arg\mient  vas 
capable  of  application  to  the  life  or  soul  of 
brute  animals,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  so 
applying  it.  The  raising  of  a  difficulty  on  this 
account  he  regards  as  both  invidious  and  weak, 
for  we  know  not  with  what  latent  powers  and 
capacities  thsr^  may  be  endowed,  and,  secondly, 
*  the  natural  immortality  of  brutes  does  not  in 
the  least  imply  that  the^  are  endued  with  any 
latent  capacities  of  a  rational  or  moral  nature ; 
and  the  economy  of  the  universe  might  require 
that  there  should  be  living  creatures  without 
any  capacity  of  this  kind.' 

But  while  it  has  become  a  habit  with  many 
to  ap^al  to  the  universal  consent  of  mankind 
as  evidence  for  the  inherent  immortality  of 
man,  both  this  appeal  and  the  metaphysical 
arguments  on  which  this  belief  is  maintained 
are  confronted  by  a  system  of  philosophy, 
sometimes  called  matenalistic,  which  sees  in 
human  life  the  expression  of  forces  dependent 
on  certain  material  combinations,  and  which, 
asserting  that  consciousness  is  the  rpsult  of 
that  combination,  affirms  that,  with  the  dis- 
solution of  that  combination,  the  conscious  life 
will  also  be  at  an  end.  Into  the  vast  field  of 
discussion  thus  opened  it  is  unnecessar)'  to 
enter  in  an  article  which  is  designed  simply  to 
sketch  the  chief  theories  or  convictions  which 
have  been  propounded  on  the  subject.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that^  in  the  system  of 
Bishop  Butler,  the  soul  seems  to  be  identified 
with  uie  principle  of  refiection  or  conscience^ 
which  he  nolds  to  be  supreme  in  authority,  as 
it  ought  to  be  supreme  in  power,  and  that  here, 
again,  the  subject  branches  off  into  many  oom- 
pucated  enquries.  According  to  Butler,  the 
conscience  is  a  substantive  innate  faculty  or 
power,  the  voice  of  God  speaking  within  us ; 
according  to  the  'Association'  psychology, 
that  which  we  call  conscience  is  the  nwuU  of 
experience,  varying  indefinitely  with  the  civili- 
sation in  which  man  may  find  himself,  and 
with  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  life. 
(Bain,  The  Senses  and  thsIntilUct:  The  Ems- 
turns  and  the  Will.) 

And,  finally,  it  may  be  noted  that,  while  tlie 
idea  of  inherent  immortality  is  generally  main- 
tained by  Christian  theologians,  the  consent  is 
by  no  means  universal  There  are  many  vho 
share  the  belief  of  Ardibishop  Whately  {Scrip- 
ture Reflations  of  a  Future  Stats)  that  im- 
mortality is  a  gift  reserved  only  for  those 
who  shall  be  found  worthy  of  it;  the  eternal 
death  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  being 
the  final  extinction  of  the  sinner,  and  not  his 
continued  existence  in  a  state  of  endless  tor- 
ment. 

Professor  Bain  gives  the  following  eUanfi- 
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eatioD  of  Ticws  held  hj  different  schools  of 
philosophy  on  the  subject  of  the  SouL  i 

L  Two  Substances.  | 

1.  Both  material:  most  of  the  ancients; 

the  early  fathers.  j 

2.  An  immaterial  and  a  material :  com- 

mencement in  Plato  and  Aristotle ; ' 
the  later  fathers  ;  the  schoolmen  ;  [ 
Descartes ;  prevalent  opinion. 

II.  One  Substance. 

1.  Mind  and  matter  the  same :  the  cruder 

forms  of  materiab'sm ;  the  pantheistic 
idealism  of  Fichte. 

2.  Contrast  of  mind  and  matter  saved : 

Sttarded  or  qualified  materialism, 
held  by  many  physiologists  and  me- 
taphysicians ;  the  growing  opinion.      i 

For  a  sketch  of  the  Hindu  philosophy  on  | 
the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Intro- 
doction  to  Professor  Max  Miiller*8  History  of 
SantkrU  Literature.  See  also  Alger's  Critical 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  L{fe,  vnth 
a  complete  BiUiograpky  of  the  Subject,  Phila- 
delphia 1864 ;  B&in,  '  Historical  View  of  the 
Theories  of  the  Soul/  Fortnightly  Beview, 
No.  xxT,  May  15,  1866. 

Boalunea.  A  genus  of  the  Sinuirubaceaf 
peculiar  to  the  Moluccas  and  the  Feejee  Islands. 
8.  amara,  the  only  species,  is  a  tree  with  sim- 
ple alternate  oboivate  leaves,  and  small  green 
flowers  in  short  axillary  spikes.  Like  the 
Qtiastia  and  most  others  of  the  family,  this 
plant  is  excessively  bitter  in  all  its  parts.  The 
root  and  bark,  bruised  and  macerated  in  water, 
sre  used  in  India,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  &c., 
u  emetics  and  tonics,  in  pleurisy,  asthma, 
cholera,  snake-bites,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Sosud  (Fr.  son,  Lat.  sonitus).  The  sensar 
tion  produced  b^  the  vibrations  of  the  air  or 
other  medium  with  which  the  organ  of  hearing 
is  in  contact.  The  doctrine  of  sound  is  usually 
treated  under  the  head  acouaiice ;  a  branch  of 
physics  which  has  for  its  object  the  deter- 
mination of  the  laws  by  whidi  the  peculiar 
motioDS  which  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
sound  are  produced  in  bodies  and  conveyed  to 
our  ears,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  act  on 
those  organs;  in  other  words,  to  explain  the 
origin,  propagation,  and  perception  of  sound. 

Although,  strictly  spet^ng,  sound  is  only  a 
seosation  exdted  in  the  auditory  organ,  yet  in 
treating  of  the  subject  it  is  usual  to  transfer 
the  name  from  the  sensation  to  the  motion 
whidi  giTes  rise  to  it.  We  shall  therefore 
speak  of  sound  as  if  it  proceeded  firom  the 
toimding  body;  and  speak  of  a  body  as 
sounding  when  its  particles  are  in  that  state  of 
nbration  which  is  requisite  for  making  an 
impression  on  the  ear,  either  ImmediateTy  or 
throogh  the  medium  of  some  other  elastic 
sobstuoe. 

TVwumisssion  of  Sound, — ^In  order  that  a  body 
may  produce  sound,  it  is  neeessaiy  that  its 
psrtides  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration ;  and 
in  order  that  these  vibrations  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  auditory  organ,  it  is  necessary 
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that  air  or  some  elastic  medium  be  interposed 
between  the  vibrating  body  and  the  ear. 
Hawksbee  having  suspended  a  bell  under 
the  reoeiver  of  an  air-pump,  found  the  sound 
become  feebler  in  proportion  as  the  air  was 
removed,  and  again  become  stronger  as  the  air 
was  readmitted ;  and  also  that  when  the  bell 
was  SQspended  in  a  vessel  full  of  air,  and 
placed  under  the  receiver,  no  sound  was 
transmitted  when  the  air  between  the  vessel 
and  the  receiver  was  exhausted.  This  ex- 
periment has  been  repeated  by  Biot,  with  a 
more  perfect  apparatus,  and  with  every  at- 
tention to  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is 
influenced;  and  it  was  found  that  when  the 
exhaustion  was  complete  no  sound  was  per- 
ceptible, even  when  the  ear  was  brought  close 
to  the  receiver.  Hence  it  appears  that  sound 
cannot  be  communicated  through  a  perfectly 
void  space.  But  although  air  is  the  medium 
through  which  sound  is  usually  communicated, 
this  happens  only  because  it  is  the  medium 
with  which  the  ear  is  usually  in  contact ;  and 
many  other  media  are  found  by  experiment  to 
perform  the  office  even  more  perfectly.  Frank- 
lin having  plunged  his  head  luiaer  water, 
caused  a  person  to  strike  two  stones  together 
beneath  the  surface,  and  at  more  than  half 
a  mile  distance  heard  the  blows  distinctly. 
Colladon,  in  1827,  by  plunging  into  the  water 
a  spoon-^ped  trumpet  clo^d  at  the  lower  end, 
but  having  the  upper — to  which  the  ear  was 
applied — open  to  the  air,  was  by  this  means 
enabled  to  near  the  sound  of  a  bell  struck  under 
water  at  the  distance  of  12,000  mitres,  or 
about  nine  miles.  The  experiment  was  made 
across  the  whole  breadtli  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
from  Rolle  to  Thonon.  The  conducting  power 
of  wood  along  the  fibres  is  ybtj  remarkable. 
Let  a  person  bring  his  ear  dose  to  the  end  of  a 
fir  deal,  however  long,  and  he  will  distinctly 
hear  the  slightest  scratch  made  with  the  point 
of  a  pin  at  the  other  end,  although  the  sound 
may  be  so  feeble  as  to  be  inaudible  to  the 
person  who  makes  it.  Miners  at  work  in  one 
shaft  often  hear  the  sound  of  the  pickaxe  in 
another  through  the  solid  rock ;  and  in  general 
aU  solids  tolerably  compact  are  good  conductors 
of  sound. 

Sounds  are  propaeated  to  great  distances 
and  with  remarkable  distinctness  over  a  surface 
of  water,  or  ice,  or  frozen  snow.  In  the  account 
of  Parry's  third  polar  expedition,  it  is  stated 
that  two  persons  could  hold  a  conversation 
across  the  narbour  of  Port  Bowen,  a  distance 
of  6,696  feet,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
Instances  are  also  recorded  of  sounds  pro- 
pagated to  almost  incredible  distances  over 
land.  Derham  relates  the  following:  Guns 
fired  at  Carlscrona  were  heard  across  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  as  far  as 
Denmsrk,  a  distance  of  120  miles.  Dr.  Heam, 
a  Swedish  physician,  relates  that  he  heard 
guns  fired  at  Stockholm  at  the  distance  of  80 
Swedish  or  180  English  miles.  The  cannonade 
of  a  sea-fight  between  the  English  and  Dutch, 
in  1672,  was  heard  across  England  as  fiir  as 
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Shrewsbmy,  and  eren  in  Wales,  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  200  miles  from  the  scene  of 
action.  The  firing  at  Waterloo,  it  is  said, 
■was  heard  at  Dover;  and  the  report  of  a 
Tolcano  is  said  to  hare  been  heard  300  miles 
off 

The  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  sonnd  in 
rarefied  air  is  rendered  manifest  not  only  bj 
experiments  with  the  air-pump,  but  also  by 
the  phenomena  observed  at  great  altitudes  in 
the  atmosphere.  Saussnre  relates,  that  at  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  the  report  of  a  pistol 
was  not  louder  than  that  of  a  small  cracker 
in  the  plain  below;  and  Gay-Lussac,  having 
ascended  in  a  balloon  to  an  altitude  of  nearly 
23,000  feet,  observed  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
of  his  voice  to  be  greatly  enfeebled. 

Vdocity  of  Sound  in  Air, — It  is  a  familiar 
observation  that  sounds  are  not  propagated 
through  the  air  instantaneously,  but  occupy  a 
sensible  portion  of  time  in  passing  from  one 
station  to  another,  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
stations  are  more  remote.  The  blow  of  a  hammer 
on  an  anvil  is  not  heard  by  an  observer  at  some 
distance,  until  a  sensible  time  has  elapsed  after 
the  hammer  has  been  seen  to  descend ;  and  the 
flash  of  a  gun  fired  a  mile  off  is  seen  several 
seconds  before  the  report  is  heard.  But  all 
sounds,  whatever  be  their  loudness  or  pitch, 
aro  propagated  with  the  same  velocity  through 
the  same  medium.  In  listening  to  the  music 
of  a  concert,  the  sounds  follow  each  other  in 
the  same  order  and  at  the  same  intervals ;  and 
the  same  measure  and  harmony  aro  perceived, 
at  whatever  distance  the  hearer  may  be  from 
the  orchestra.  Biot  caused  several  airs  to  be 
played  on  a  flute  at  the  end  of  a  pipe  3,120  feet 
long;  which  were  distinctly  heaid  at  the  other 
end  without  the  slightest  derangement  in  the 
order  or  intervals  of  sequence  of  the  notes. 
This  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  there  had 
been  the  smallest  difference  in  the  velocity  of 
their  propagation. 

Nmnerous  experiments  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  actual  velocity 
of  sound  through  the  atmosphere.  The  usual 
mode  of  making  the  experiment  is  to  observe 
the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  report  of 
a  cannon  fired  at  a  known  distance.  In  this 
manner  the  Florentine  academicians,  in  1660, 
found  the  velocity  to  be  1,148  English  feet  per 
second.  These  experiments  were  repeated  in 
France  in  1698,  by  Cassini,  Huygens,  Picard, 
and  Roemer,  who  found  1,172  feet ;  and  Flam- 
steed  and  Halley  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Greenwich,  from  experiments  made  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles,  found  the  velocity  to 
be  1, 142  feet  per  second.  This  result  was  con- 
firmed by  Derham  {Phil,  Trans.  1708),  who 
found  the  same  velocity  by  a  mean  of  ob- 
servations made  at  more  remote  distances. 
In  1787,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
directed  further  experiments  to  be  made  by 
Cassini  de  Thury,  Maraldi,  and  Lacaille ;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  experiments  were  for 
the  first  time  made  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
effect  of  the  wind  by  reciprocal  observations, 
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i.e.  by  firing  cannon  at  both  ends  of  the  line, 

either   simultaneously  or  at  short  intervals. 

'  They  also  appear  to  hsve  been  the  first  vbo 

observed  and  recorded  the  temperature  of  the 

air  at  the  time  of  the  experiment— a  veiy  es- 

I  sential  element,  as  niU  presently  be  seen.  The 

[  result  at  which  they  arrived  gave  the  velodtj 

!  equal  to  1,106  English  feet  per  secood,  ata 

temperature  between  4^  and  6^  of  B^umnr, 

'  or  between  41°  and  44^  of  Fahrenheit  When 

the  proper  reduction  is  made  for  temperature, 

this  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  best  modem 

\  observations. 

I  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnir, 
I  the  velocity  of  sound  has  been  measured  by 
'  numerous  observers  with  great  care.  The 
following  table  contains  a  summary  of  these 
,  and  other  results : — 
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•r  8Mii«u 

VdwiCTMrSf 

1809 
1891 

l& 

1833 
1823 

Myiteeh  .       .       .        S9615 
MoirMd  Vaabc^k  .        &78SS 

1 

10» 

}    loae^ 

10861 
1089  4f 

}   ^ 

1U»4 

These  results  agree  remarkably  well  vith 
each  other,  the  greatest  deviation  from  the 
mean  being  lees  than  four  feet^  and  the  mean 
of  the  whole  being  almost  identical  with  the 
determination  of  Moll  and  Vanbeck.  '^e 
may,  therefore,'  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  *  tdcft 
1,090  feet  without  hesitation  (aa  a  wh<ie 
number),  as  no  doubt  within  a  yard  of  the 
truth,  and  probably  within  a  iboL*  This  ii 
the  velocity  with  which  sound  travels  in  dry 
air,  at  the  temperature  of  freezing  water.  But 
the  velocity  increases  with  the  temperatnre  (ai 
will  be  shown  presently)  at  the  rate  of  1*14 
foot,  veiy  nearly,  for  ^eh  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale.  Hence  at  the  average  temperature, 
say  60^,  the  velocity  of  sound  is  about  1,120 
feet  per  second, 

Theortiicdl  DeterminaHon  of  the  V^ceityif 
Sound. — ^The  investigation  of  the  velocity  of 
sound  through  the  atmosphere  (or  any  gaseous 
medium)  is  based  upon  this  fundamental  pit>- 
position  of  dynamics,  vis.  that  the  velocity  of 
the  pulses  in  an  elastic  medium  is  as  the 
square  root  of  the  elasticity  divided  by  the 
density  of  the  medium.  Let  tr  =s  the  veJocitj. 
e»the  elasticity,  c^^the  density;  and  the 
proposition  gives  9»  ^{e-r-d).  Make  ^eth# 
measure  of  gravity  (386*29  inches  per  second), 
10 » weight  of  the  unit  of  volume  of  air,  A- 
height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  (i.e. 
of  a  column  of  air  of  the  same  density  tbroogh- 
out>  and  whose  weight  exercises  on  the  base  a 
pressuress);  we  We  then  s»Av<2,»v-r7; 
and  the  above  equation  becomes  v^VlffitX 
But  this  is  the  velocity  whidi  a  heavy  body 
acquires  by  falling  in  vacuo  from  a  height 
*"  \h ;  therefore,  the  velocity  with  which  sound 
ispropagated  through  the  air  is    the  same  as 
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thit  ▼hieh  a  hwrj  body  would  acquire  by 
fidling  through  half  the  height  of  the  homo- 
gateooB  atmosphere.  This  proposition  was 
giren  bj  Newton  in  the  Principia  (lib.  ii.  prop. 
47),  but  from  a  theory  wholly  inapplicable. 
The  correct   demonstration    was    given    by 


Ltfnnge. 
JjQ  ordo] 


ordor  to  conyert  this  formnla  into 
iioiD2>en,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  h.  Let 
b^ihd  standard  height  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  and  ma  the  ratio  of  the  density  of 
mtTCttry  to  the  density  of  atmospheric  air  under 
the  same  pressure ;  then  hsamo,  and  the  velo- 
city becomes  V"^  ^  (gmb).  At  the  tempera- 
tare  of  Meeting  water  (32^  Fahr.),  and  under 
•  barometric  pressure  of  29*927  inches,  the 
Talue  of  m  is  found  by  experiment  to  be 
10,466.  Bot  we  have  also  ^«  386*29  inches ; 
whr-neeat  that  temperature  «« 10,998  inches, 
or  916  feet 

Since  the  velocity,  as  above  stated,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  elasticity 
divided  by  the  density,  an  alteration  in  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  while  the  temperature 
remains  the  same,  will  produce  no  change  in 
the  velocity ;  for  an  increase  of  pressure,  and 
oooseqaeotly  of  elasticity,  is  accompanied  by  a 
proportiomu  increase  of  density.  An  increase 
of  temperature,  however,  by  increasing  the 
elutidtj  without  changing  the  density,  is  ac- 
companied by  an  augmentation  of  velocity. 
The  eorrection  for  a  difference  of  temperature 
ia  found  as  follows :  Let  t  denote  the  number 
of  degrees  of  temperature  on  Fahrenheit's  scale 
above  32^,  and  a  a  constant  ooefficient ;  then 
tile  elasticity  at  the  freezing  temperature  being 
r,  the  elasticity  at  the  temperature  t  will  be 
e  (1 4-  a().  But  the  value  of  a  is  found  by  ex- 
periment—*00208;  therefore  the  elasticity  is 
« (1  +  '00208  t) ;  and  the  formula  for  the  velo- 
•ityliecomes  ««  ^/  gmh  (1  +  -00208  t)  ;  or  in- 
tn^iacing  the  above  value  of  g  fnh,  t;=:916 
(l  +  -00104<). 

The  veloeitj  of  916  feet  at  the  freezing  tem- 
p^ture,  thus  deduced  from  theory,  fSsills  short 
oi'  the  experimental  velocity  Twhidi  has  been 
j^Hovn  above  to  be  1,089  feet)  by  178  feet,  or 
B|«mt  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  quantity.  This 
diwTppancy  wan  remarked  by  Newton,  who 
ftttempted  to  aooount  for  it  by  supposing  the 
»p>herical  molecules  of  air  to  be  perrectly 
elactie  solids,  through  which  sound  is  propa- 
ptUd  instantaneouuy ;  but  the  true  solution  of 
the  difBeolty  was  reserved  for  Laphice.  The 
explanatioik  given  by  Laphioe  is,  that  the  com- 
pmsioB  of  the  air  which  takes  place  in  the 
nbotion  diMogBgea  a  ^rtion  of  latent  heat, 
vhidi  thus  becomes  sensible,  and  modifies  the 
law  of  the  elastidty,  thus  accelerating  the  ve- 
rity. On  rabmitting  this  to  calculation,  he 
found  that  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound 
Biist  be  mnltiplied  by  a  certain  fictor,  viz. 
the  square  root  of  the  quotient  which  is  found 
by  dividing  tlie  number  which  expresses  the 
ypeeifie  heat  oi  the  air  (or  other  gas)  under  a 
^owttant  preaeore  by  that  which  expresses  its 
■p^fte  heat  nnder  a  constant  volume.  Let 
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i:  a  this  factor ;  then  Laplace's  fonnulafor  the 
velocity  of  sound  is 

t;=VirTO6(l+ -00208  0*. 

The  value  of  h  for  atmospheric  air,  as  deter- 
mined by  Bulongyis  1*421 ;  hence  \/ A;  a  1*192, 
and  the  formula  in  numbers  is 

-916  X  1*192  (1  +  -00104  0-1092  +  1*14  t, 

which  is  almost  identical  with  the  experimental 
determination. 

Velocity  of  Sounds  through  Liquids  and 
Solids. — ^The  following  general  formula  for  the 
velocity  with  which  sound  is  propagated  through 
any  elastic  compressible  body,  whether  liquid 
or  solid,  was  found  by  Laplace :  Let  b  denote 
(as  before^  the  standard  height  of  the  baro- 
meter, D  the  density  of  mercury  at  the  freezing 
temperature,  d  the  density  of  die  medium,  and 
c  the  oompressibUitg  of  the  medium,  i.  e.  the 
diminution  of  bulk  caused  by  an  additional 
pressure  equal  to  one  atmosphere;  then  the 
formula  is 

V     erf 

or  (sincere- 886*29  inches,  &« 29*927  inches, 
D«13*668),  trs=396*04  ^/ (l+o«0  inches,  or 
33  V  (l-rcrf)  feet  per  second.  Applying  this 
to  the  case  of  water,  we  have  <>» '000049589 
(Herschel,  Bncg.  Metrop.),  and  rf«l ;  whence 
v  a  4,687  feet  per  second.  This  result  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  velocity  determined  by 
CoUadon  and  Sturm  by  direct  experiment  on 
the  piropaffation  of  sound  through  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  the  velocity  actually  observed  by  them 
being  1,485  mitres,  or  4,708  English  feet,  a 
second,  which  differs  from  the  tlieoretical  velo- 
city only  by  21  feet — a  space  described  by  the 
aqueous  pulse  in  the  200th  part  of  a  second. 

By  the  above  formula  the  velocity  of  sound 
through  any  medium  of  whidi  the  compressibility 
is  known  is  readily  computed.  According  to 
Chladni,  the  velocities  of  sounds  in  different 
solids,  that  of  air  being  taken  as  unity,  are 
as  follow:  Tin  —  7 J,  silver  —  9,  copper  «  12, 
iron  « 17,  glass =17,  baked  day  « 10-12,  woods 
of  different  kinds  «•  1 1  -1 7.  But  the  velocity  of 
propagation  through  cast-iron  tubes  was  deter- 
mined experimentally  by  Biot,  and  found  to 
be  only  about  lOj^  times  its  velocity  in  air. 
(Herschers  Treatise  on  Sound ;  Chladni,  TraitS 
cPAeoustique;  Biot,  TVaitS  de  Physique.) 

It  has  already  been  stated  tlmt  sound  is 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of 
any  substance  communicated  to  the  atmosphere 
or  other  elastic  medium,  and  conveyed  by  it 
to  the  ear.  The  physical  theory  of  sound, 
therefore,  is  resolved  mto  two  parts:  1st,  the 
state  or  condition  of  the  vibrating  body  *,  and 
2nd,  the  mode  in  which  this  mechanical  action 
is  propagated  through  the  medium  to  the  organ 
of  sense. 

State  of  Sonorous  Body. — In  order  that  a 
body  may  emit  a  musical  sound,  its  particles 
must  be  put  into  a  state  of  rapid  and  rogular 
vibration.  If  the  fre<}ueney  of  the  vibrations 
is  under  a  certain  limit,  no  sound  will  be  nru- 
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duced;  sBore  that  limiting  Telocity  of  vibration, 
sound  is  produced ;  and  experience  shows  that 
the  pitch  of  the  sound  becomes  more  and  more 
acute  as  the  vibrations  are  more  rapid,  until  a 
second  limit  of  velocity  is  attained,  beyond 
which  the  human  ear  is  affected  with  no  sensa- 
tion of  sound.  To  prove  this  experimentally, 
lot  a  strip  of  tempered  steel  have  one  of  its 
ends  firmly  fixed  m  a  vice,  and  let  the  other 
end  be  drawn  aside  from  the  position  of  rest. 
As  soon  as  the  force  by  which  the  strip  is 
bent  is  removed,  the  steel  commences  a  series 
of  vibrations,  which  become  smaller  and  smaller 
until  the  position  of  rest  is  again  attained.  But 
the  vibrations  are  all  performed  in  equal  times, 
and  if  sufficient  length  is  given  to  the  strip, 
they  take  place  so  slowly  as  to  admit  of  being 
accurately  counted.  On  shortening  the  strip, 
they  become  more  rapid;  and  at  a  certain 
length  a  low  sound  is  emitted.  If  the  strip  be 
still  further  shortened,  a  fiddle-bow  drawn  over 
its  upper  edge  will  be  necessary  to  throw  it 
into  vibration,  and  a  higher  note  will  now  be 
heard.  By  continuing  to  seduce  the  length  of 
the  strip,  the  pitch  of  the  note  will  correspond- 
ingly rise;  for  the  excursion  of  the  steel  to 
and  fro  is  augmented  in  rapidity,  and  the  piich 
of  a  note  depends  on  the  rate  of  vibration.  It 
might  pt^rhaps  be  possible  so  far  to  shorten  the 
strip,  and  still  to  throw  it  into  vibration,  that 
its  last  shrill  note  shall  be  followed  by  no 
audible  sound. 

Long  before  the  vibrations  of  the  atrip 
attain  that  degree  of  rapidity  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  sound,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  count  them  directly.  But  it  is 
demonstrable  that  when  a  strip  of  metal  of 
equal  thickness  throughout  is  made  to  vibrate 
in  the  manner  now  supposed,  the  time  of  a 
vibration  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  length  of  the  strip,  and  oonse(^uently  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  is  inversely 
as  this  square;  so  that  if  the  number  in  a 
second  corresponding  to  any  length  of  ihe  strip 
has  been  counted,  the  number  corresponding 
to  anv  other  ^ven  length  can  be  readily  com- 
puted. In  this  manner  it  has  been  found  that 
a  metallic  strip  or  plate  begins  to  sound  when 
the  number  of  complete  vibrations  in  a  second 
is  16;  and  at  this  velocitv  of  vibration,  the 
sound  which  it  gives  is  of  the  same  pitch  as 
that  of  an  organ  pipe  32  feet  in  length,  open  at 
both  ends. 

This  appears  to  be  the  minimum  velocity  of 
vibration  capable  of  producing  sound.  The 
other  limits  or  maximum  velocity  at  which 
sound  ceases  to  be  appreciable,  has  also  been 
determined.  Until  recently  it  has  been  usual 
to  fix  it  at  8,200  vibrations  in  a  second;  but 
Savart  has  discovered  that  by  increasing  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  acute  sounds  may 
be  distinguished  at  a  velocity  of  24,000  whole 
vibrations  in  a  second;  and  more  recently 
Despretz  has  fixed  the  upper  limit  of  audible 
sounds  at  36,800  whole  vibrations  per  second. 
The  number  of  vibrations  producing  a  sound  of 
any  given  pitch  can  be  determined  with  great 
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ease  and  exactness  in  various  ways.  Savart 
employed  for  this  purpose  a  cog  wheel  which 
was  made  to  reyolve,  and  in  doing  so  the  teeth 
were  caused  to  strike  a  piece  of  card.  A 
musical  sound  of  any  pitch  could  thus  he  pro- 
duced by  regulating  the  velocity  of  the  wheel 
The  number  of  revolutions  being  indicated  hj 
machinery,  the  number  of  vibrations  nude  hj 
the  card  could  be  at  once  found  by  multipljing 
the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  by  the  nnmher  of 
teeth  it  contained.  Still  more  perfectly  mar 
the  rate  of  yibration  be  determin^  by  means  of 
an  ingenious  instrument,  invented  by  Cagniard 
Latour,  called  the  syren.    [Syrss.] 

Some  of  the  most  acute  sounds,  or  highest 
tones  which  the  ear  can  distinguish,  are  given 
by  the  wings  of  insects;  and  Siey  correspond 
to  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  12,000  or  15,000 
vibrations  in  a  seoono.  When  we  reflect  how 
extremely  probable  it  is  that  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  soonds 
that  affect  it,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  wonderfully  delicate  organisation  of  a  sub- 
stance which  possesses  t^e  power  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  all  velocities  of  yibration,  £rom 
16  times  in  a  second  up  to  30,000,  or  even 
higher.  The  limits,  however,  at  which  very 
acute  sounds  cease  to  be  audible  appear  to 
vary  considerably  in  different  individuals,  some 
being  altogether  insensible  to  sounds  which 
painfully  affect  others.  For  example,  the 
piercing  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  is  quite  un- 
heard by  some  persons.  (See  a  very  interesting 
Stper  on  sounds  inaudible  to  certain  ears  by 
r.  WoUastonin  the  PhU.  Trans,  for  1820.) 

Propagation  of  Sound, — ^In  order  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vibratory 
motions  of  a  flonoroufl  body  are  communicated 
to  the  atmosphere  or  other  elaatie  medium,  let 
US  conceive  a  tube,  T  T',  of  an  indefinite  length, 
FIg.l. 
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and  open  at  both  ends,  to  be  filled  with  air  of 
a  uniform  temperature  and  densitythroushouL 
Let  us  also  suppose  a  piston,  P  Q,  which  oosely 
fits  the  tube,  and  is  movable  within  it  along 
the  direction  of  the  axis,  to  be  propelled 
suddenly  from  the  position  P  Q  to  R  S ;  and  to 
simplify  the  consideration,  let  the  distance  P  R 
be  supposed  one  foot»  and  the  time  in  which 
the  piston  moves  from  P  Q  to  R  S  to  be  one 
second.  Now,  assaming  the  air  within  the  tube 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  rest  before  the  piston 
began  to  move,  let  us  consider  what  will  be  its 
state  at  the  instant  when  the  piston  arrives  at 
R  S.  If  the  air  in  the  tube  were  acted  upon  u 
a  perfectly  hard  body,  any  motion  eommuni- 
cated  to  the  particles  at  one  extremity  would 
be  instantaneously  conveyed  to  the  other ;  and 
when  the  piston  arrived  at  R  8  a  quantity  of 
air,  equal  to  that  which  was  contained  between 
P  Q  and  R  S,  would  be  expelled  at  T',  and  all 
the  particles  within  the  tube  would  come  to 
•rest  at  the  same  time  with  the  pistoii.    But  in 
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coueqnenee  of  the  eompreflsibility  of  the  air 
the  motion  is  not  communicate^  to  the  distant  j 
ptrdeles  instantaneously,  bat  only  after  a' 
sensible  interral  of  time ;  and  we  may  conceire  , 
the  tube  to  be  so  lon^  that  when  the  piston  has  ' 
jiinTed  at  R'S  no  air  has  yet  been  propelled 
from  the  tnbe  at  V.  In  fact,  the  disturbance 
or  compression  of  the  particles,  which  takes 
place  at  the  instant  the  piston  be^iins  to  more, 
18  propagated  along  the  tube  with  a  certain 
determinate  yolocity ,  depending  on  the  elasticity 
of  the  air,  and  when  the  piston  reaches  B  S 
irill  only  have  reached  to  a  certain  determinate 
distance.  Let  A  B  be  the  section  of  the  tube 
which  the  first  compression  has  reached  at  the 
instant  the  piston  comes  to  B  S ;  then,  at  the 
instant  of  time  on  which  we  have  to  fix  onr 
attention,  the  colnmn  of  air  between  B  S  and 
A  B  will  be  in  a  state  of  compression,  and 
betven  A  B  and  the  end  of  the  tube  at  T  it 
vill  still  remain  in  its  natoral  state.  The 
oolnmn  of  air  between  B  S  and  A  B,  which  is 
thns  modified  by  the  strolLe  of  the  piston,  is 
called  a  eomdenud  UMoe, 

On  attending  to  the  state  of  the  molecnles 
in  the  oolamn  B  A,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
they  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of 
eompression  through  its  whole  length.  Conceive 
the  waTe  to  be  diyided  into  a  y&rr  great  number 
id  thin  layers  by  sections  parallel  to  B  S  or  A  B, 
and  that  Uie  piston,  in  passing  from  the  podtion 
P  Q  to  B  8,  has  produced  the  effect,  not 
imtfantaneonaly,  but  by  a  great  number  of 
SQooessiTe  small  impulses.    At  the  instant  the 

a  comes  to  B  8  the  disturbance  has  by 
,^  Jiesis  been  propagated  only  to  A  B,  and 
consequently  the  particles  in  the  infinitely 
thin  layer  next  to  A  B  have  snfibred  only  the 
alightest  degree  of  compression,  or  that  caused 
by  the  first  impulse  of  the  piston.  In  the 
second  layer  next  to  A  B  the  molecules  of  air 
•le  in  a  state  of  greater  compression ;  inasmuch 
u  they  have  sustained  not  only  the  compression 
due  to  the  first  impulse  of  the  piston,  but  also 
that  which  is  due  to  the  second,  the  effect  of 
which  is  propagated  to  them  at  the  same  instant 
at  which  the  effect  of  the  first  is  propagated  to 
A  K  In  like  manner,  the  compression  in  the 
thiid  layer  preceding  A  B  is  greater  than  in 
the  second ;  and  so  on  to  the  middle  of  the 
vsre.  If  we  now  attend  to  the  state  of  the 
•oleeulea  at  the  other  extremity  B  8  of  the 
vsTe,  a  similar  efiect  will  be  manifest.  The 
instant  after  the  piston  stops,  the  layer  next  to 
Fig.  9. 


H  8  has  eoDunimicated  all  its  Telocity  to  the 
one  prseeding  it,  and  remains  at  rest;  or,  at  the 
■onent  of  tl&e  aniTsl  of  the  piston  at  B  8, 
Mains  obW  the  eompression  due  to  the  last 
impnlssL  l^e  next  layer  in  succession  sustains 
the  eoa^vesnon  dne  to  two  impulses  of  the 
pistoB^tlM  lasfe»  and  last  but  one.  By  follow- 
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ing  out  this  mode  of  reasoning  it  will  readily 
appear  that  the  particles  in  the  state  of  great- 
est compression  are  those  towards  the  mi£Ue  of 
the  wave ;  and  that  if  upon  8  B,  as  an  axis 
(fig.  2),  we  raise  a  great  number  of  perpen- 
diculars, a  0,  6  6,  0  c,  &c.,  each  proportional  to 
the  compression  at  the  corresponding  point 
of  the  column,  the  curre  drawn  through  the 
summits  of  these  perpendiculars  will  represent 
the  law  of  compression,  and  hence  is  of  the 
form  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  the 
parts  on  each  side  of  the  middle  or^nate  h  h 
being  perfectly  symmetrical 

If  we  now  attend  to  the  motions  deyeloped 
on  the  other  side  of  the  piston,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  similar  phenomena  must  take  place ; 
but  in  a  reverse  order,  inasmuch  as  the  air 
within  the  tube  on  that  side  must  be  rarefied 
instead  of  being  compressed  by  the  motion  of 
the  piston  from  P  Q  to  B  8.  Let  C  D  (fig.  1) 
be  a  section  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  column  C  B 
is  equal  to  B  A ;  then,  as  the  Telocity  of  pro- 
pagation depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
m^ium,  it  is  obrious  that  at  the  instant  in 
which  the  piston  arrives  at  B  8  the  disturbance 
of  the  molecules  will  have  extended  only  to  C  D. 
The  whole  column  between  0  D  and  B8  will  be 
rarefied  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  piston  of  air 
between  FQ  and  B8  ;  but  the  rarefaction  will 
be  greatest  at  the  middle  of  the  column,  for  the 
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very  same  reasons  which  render  the  condensa- 
tion greatest  at  the  middle  of  the  column  be- 
tween B8  and  AB.  Hence  the  column  of 
air  between  B8  and  CD  is  called  a  rarefied 
wave. 

If,  now,  as  in  fig.  8,  we  represent  the  rare- 
fkction  by  rtegative  ordinates,  cftf,l/l/,(f(ft  and 
the  condensation,  as  before,  by  the  positive  or- 
dinates aa,bb,ec,  the  state  of  the  column  of 
air  between  AB  and  G D  (fig.  l>-and  this  is 
all  which  is  modified  by  the  passage  of  the  pis- 
ton from  P  Q  to  B  S—will  be  repesented  by  the 
double  curve  Dlf  BbB  (fig.  8),  the  small  port 
between  P  Q,  and  B  8  being  neglected  as  insen- 
sible. The  first  part  of  this  curve,  from  D  to  8, 
constitutes  a  noefied  wave;  and  the  second 
pait,  from  8  to  B,  a  condensed  wave.  Now,  as 
twih  the  rarefied  and  eondensed  waves  have 
been  produced  simultaneously  by  one  motion 
of  the  piston,  the  whole  curve  ftom  D  to  B 
constitutes  a  nngle  wave  or  undulaHon.  The 
length  of  a  wave  is,  therefore,  the  distance 
between  the  points  J)  and  B,  or  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  one  condensation  or 
rarefaction  to  the  centre  of  the  next. 

As  every  thin  stratum  of  air  in  the  tube,  by 
reason  of  its  elasticity,  communicates  to  the 
stratum  before  it  the  impulse  which  it  has 
received  from  the  one  behind  it,  all  the  par- 
ticles will  successively  be  affected  in  the  same 
mannar;  and  at  the  end  of  a  second  interval; 
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equal  to  that  in  which  the  piaton  haa  paaaed 
from  P  to  Q,  the  motion  will  be  commnnicated 
over  another  space  equal  to  B  A,  or  the  ware 
will  have  mo^  forward  its  whole  length,  re- 
taining always  the  same  form ;  and,  snpposine 
the  piston  to  haye  in  this  second  interru 
remained  at  rest  at  R  S,  all  the  particles  in  the 
space  R  A  will  have  returned  to  their  original 
state  of  quiescence. 

If,  instead  of  supposing  the  piston  to  remain 
at  rest  at  R  S,  we  suppose  it  to  be  drawn  back, 
in  the  second  interval  of  time,  to  its  original 
position  at  P  Q,  then  all  the  phenomena  now 
described  will  be  repeated  in  the  rererse 
order;  i.e.  the  compressed  wave  will  be  to 
the  left  of  the  piston,  and  the  rarefied  waye  to 
the  right ;  and  the  state  of  the  particles  within 
the  tube,  with  respect  to  their  compression,  as 
modified  by  the  advance  and  subsequent  retreat 
of  the  piston  (a  complete  vif>ration),  will  be 
represented  as  under  (fig.  4). 
Fig.  4. 


We  haye  now  only  to  suppose  this  forward 
and  backward  motion  of  the  piston  to  be  per- 
formed with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  vibrabons 
of  an  elastic  plate  or  stretched  cord,  and  the 
phenomena  now  described  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  mode  in  which  sound  is  transmitted  through 
the  atmosphere. 

From  this  illustration  (imperfect  as  it  is)  of 
the  nature  of  the  motions  communicated  to  the 
air  by  the  yibrating  body,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  particles  of  air  in  the  tube  do  not  change 
their  places  inter  se,  but  acquire  a  vibratory 
motion,  backwards  and  forwards,  along  the 
length  of  the  tube.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  through  which  sound 
is  transmitted  must  be  precisely  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  soundins  body ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  vibrations  cease,  mose  of  the  air 
cease  likewise.  But  so  long  as  the  body  vi- 
brates, or  the  reciprocal  motion  of  the  piston 
is  continued  with  the  same  velocity,  a  continued 
musical  sound  will  be  heard  ;  and  this  will  be 
precisely  the  same  at  whatever  part  of  the 
tube  the  ear  is  situated,  all  the  waves  being 
perfectly  similar. 

If  the  production  and  propagation  of  a 
sonorous  pulse  through  a  tuoe  nas  been  made 
clear,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand 
the  transmission  of  sound  through  an  un- 
bounded space  of  air.  Air  being  equally  elastic 
in  all  directions,  the  origin  of  a  sound  is  a 
centre  from  which  sonorous  waves  are  pro- 
pagated in  every  direction.  A  sounding  body 
thus  produces  a  spherical  wave,  which  rapidly 
recedes  from  its  source,  and,  expanding  as  it 
does  so»  its  intensity  must  diminish  as  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  source  increases. 
Aa  the  motion  of  the  sounding  body  continues, 
the  alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions 
of  the  air  give  rise  to  a  series  of  concentric 
fpharical  waves ;  a  notion  of  which  in  section 
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can  be  derived  ftom  rapidly  dropping  water  on 
one  spot  on  the  surface  of  a  quiet  lake:  the 
vibrations  are  here,  however,  transversal. 

Sounds  differ  from  one  another  in  three  re- 
spects— pitch,  intensity,  and  quality.  The pitck, 
or  height  of  the  note,  depends  od  the  length  of 
the  wave,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing) 
on  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time. 
The  length  of  a  sonorous  wave  can  therefore 
be  found  by  dividing  the  space  passed  orer  bj 
sound  in  one  second,  in  other  words  the  velocity 
of  sound,  by  the  number  of  vibrations  executed 
in  that  time ;  the  quotient  is  the  length  of  the 
wave  produced  bpr  that  particular  note.  The 
gravest  tone  which  the  ear  can  distiognissh 
corresponds  to  a  wave  of  about  seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  the  most  acute  to  one  of  about 
half  an  inch.  The  intenaity  or  loudness  does 
not  depend  on  the  length  of  the  wave,  bnt  on 
the  degree  of  compression  which  the  air  re- 
ceives ;  i.  e.  on  the  violence  of  the  impulses,  or 
the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  in  the 
above  illustration.  This  more  forcible  stroke 
causes  the  particles  of  air  to  vibrato  throngh 
wider  spaces ;  increasing,  that  is,  the  height  of 
the  ordinates  in  fig.  3.  Hence  the  intensity  of 
a  sound  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibn- 
tion,  and  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  that 
amplitude.  The  quality  of  sound  (the  Hmbn 
of  the  French  authors)  is  less  readily  explained. 
It  depends  in  part  on  the  greater  or  less  abmpt- 
ness  of  the  impulses,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
variety  in  the  sounds  emitteiil  from  diftn&t 
musical  instruments.  A  fuller  explanation  will 
be  found  under  the  word  Tocbbs. 

Like  light,  sonorous  waves  can  be  reflected 
and  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  concave  minor; 
striking  on  a  smooth  plsAe  sur&oe,  they  sib 
reflected  to  the  source,  and  when  this  is  suffi- 
ciently distant  the  reflected  sound  gives  rise  to 
an  echo.  Sound  can  also  be  refracted,  and  the 
waves  converged  to  a  focus  by  a  suitable  Icdi. 

Sound.  In  Geography,  a  slnit  or  inlet  of 
the  sea.  The  name  is  specially  applied  to 
the  strait  which  connects  the  German  Sea  vith 
the  Baltic. 

Sonndlaff.  The  process  of  discovering  the 
depth  of  water  beneath  a  given  point,  ordina- 
rily on  a  ship  or  boat  It  may  be  resorted  to 
merely  for  a  permanent  survey,  or  more  com- 
monly for  the  guidance  of  Uie  navigator  in 
passing  through  dangerous  seaa.  The  instru- 
ment used  is  a  long  lead  at  the  end  of  a 
light  line.  In  comparatively  shallow  water  the 
hand-lead  line  is  used;  its  length  not  ex- 
ceeding^ thirty  fathoms.  In  greater  depths, 
resort  is  had  to  the  deep-sea  Tine,  which  is  of 
unlimited  length.  The  depth  is  marked  by 
knots  on  the  lines.  It  is  of  course  impoztut 
that  the  plunge  of  the  lead  should  be  as  vertical 
as  possible. 

Bonadlnff  Iiead.    [Lkad  vob  SomiDCKkl 

South,  (A.-Saz.  suth,  Oer.  sod).  One  of 
the  four  cardinal  pointa  of  the  compass;  the 
direction  in  whioh  the  sun  always  appears  st 
noon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northem  hemi- 
sphere without  the  tropic 
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In  1711,  the 
pnprietan  of  certain  goTemment  debts  were 
foimed  into  a  jointHitock  eompany,  which,  in 
cooflideratioo  o£  certain  ezdusiYe  priyilegee  of 
tnding  to  the  Booth  Seas,  offered  the  govern- 
meat  earier  terms  for  the  advance  or  negotia- 
tioD  of  loans  than  conld  be  obtained  from  the 
geoenl  pnUic  The  charter  dated  from  the 
Sat  cf  Aqgut  The  financial  expedient  of  a 
Bjitem  bj  vhich  pnblic  debts  shonld  be  firmed 
l^  a  company  was  fremient  and  to  some  extent 
advintageoiis,  and  the  doctrine  that  parliament 
eonld  or  ahonld  give  monopolies  of  foreign  trade 
Yu  gBnerallj  accepted.  In  the  present  case, 
it  Mens  that  the  scheme  was  intended  to  rival 
that  of  the  bank  of  Bngland.  It  was  favoured 
bj  Harlevandthe  Tories,  and  it  was  stipulated 
in  the  auata  that  no  person  shoukl  be  at 
QDoe  a  director  of  this  company  and  that  of  the 
Bank  or  the  East  Indi4  Company.  It  was 
pronded  that  even  if  tbe  public  debt  were  re- 
dttined,  the  mono^ly  of  trade  should  be  per- 
petoaL  At  the  time  when  the  company  was 
&nped,  its  stodc  stood  at  77(  per  cent..  East 
India  being  134|,  Sank  lllj^;  and  for  some 
time  the  price  of  the  stock  did  not  rise 
materialiy;  nor  did  the  company  regularly 
enter  on  its  trading  schemes  till  1717,  when 
itf  fin(  aannal  ship  was  sent  to  Vera  Crus. 

The  origin  of  the  famous  bubble  of  1720  was 
tlie  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the 
Sooth  Sea  Company  to  negotiate  all  the  public 
debts,  at  certain  rates,  and  the  rivahr  which 
tilts  excited  on  the  part  of  the  bank  of  Enffland. 
So  keen  was  thia  nvaky,  that  the  general  pub- 
lie  anticipated  enormous  advantages  from  the 
plan,  and  the  stock  rose  rapidly.  It  was  126 
IB  Bee.  1719,  and  reached  319  in  the  spring 
of  1720.  By  the  1st  of  May  it  was  400 ;  by 
Jane  2, 890.  On  June  3,  it  ranged  between  640 
and  770.  On  the  6th  it  was  820,  on  the  14th 
710.  By  Hidsnmmer  it  reached  1,000,  and 
other  stocka,  as  that  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pur  and  the  bank  of  England,  were  similarly 
aahed.  It  was  said  that  the  advanced  prices 
of  lU  three  stocks  were  computed  at  500 
ainioDs  sterling,  and  that  this  sum  repre- 
•wted  five  timee  all  the  cash  in  Europe,  and 
doable  the  value  of  the  lands  and  houses  in 
£ogisad.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
the  secozi^,  the  South  Sea  Company,  now 
hi^  in  &voar  with  the  government,  procured 
t  adre  iaoMM  against  the  numerous  schemes 
then  afloat. 

The  infatuation,  however,  was  universal. 
The  nevspapera  were  crowded  with  advertise- 
ments of  new  oompanies,  subscriptions  were 
^ageriy  paid,  and  the  projectors  decamped  with 
tbe  «Poua.  *  So  great  was  the  wild  confusion 
in  *C3iange  Alley,  that  the  same  project  or 
l^bble  was  known  to  be  sold  at  the  same 
iflsUnt  of  time  ten  per  cent  higher  at  one  end 
of  the  alley  than  it  was  at  the  other.'  One 
projector  actually  advertised  for  a  subscription 
of  two  miUions  on  a  certain  promising  and  pro- 
fitable design,  which  would  hereafter  be  pro- 
— Igrted.  Pieces  of  playing-card,  called  ^^060 
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permiU,  because  they  had  the  impression  of  a 
globe  in  wax,  which  purported  to  be  a  security 
that  the  possessor  would  hereafter  be  entitled 
to  subscribe  into  a  new  sail-cloth  manufactory, 
were  sold  for  sixty  and  seventy  guineas.  A 
list  of  bubbles  is  given  in  Maepherson's  ffittarjf 
of  Commerce^  some  of  them  bein^  hardly  less 
absurd  than  the  satirical  suggestion  of  a  com- 
pany, with  a  subscription  of  two  millioDS,  for 
the  invention  of  meltinff  down  sawdust  and 
chips,  and  casting  them  mto  clean  deal  boards 
without  cracks  or  knots. 

The  South  Sea  Company  discovered  its  error 
in  suing  out  a  suit  of  scire  facias  against  some 
of  these  bubbles,  and  foresaw  that,  unless  they 
adopted  some  expedient,  their  own  ruin  was 
involved  in  that  of  their  competitors.  To  defer 
it,  thev  issued  a  notice  on  August  30  that 
the  half-year's  dividend  should  be  at  the  rate 
of  60  per  cent  and  that  for  the  next  twelve 
years  it  should  be  60.  But  these  magnificent 
promises  were  discredited.  The  stodc  sank 
from  810  on  the  Ist  of  September  to  410  on 
the  20th,  and  to  130  by  the  kst  day  of  the 
month. 

The  fraudulent  directors  of  the  company, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Aislabie,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  were  prosecuted  and  fined, 
and  some  small  assistance  was  given  out  of 
their  estates  to  a  few  persons  who  had  been 
swindled  by  these  officials.  But  of  course  a 
vast  mass  of  miseir  and  ruin  remained  pitied 
but  unassisted,  and  long  afterwards  the  most 
prominent  among  the  great  speculations  of  the 
year  1720  was  known  as  (h»  Bubble, 

For  thirty  years  afterwards  the  South  Sea 
Company  continued  their  trade,  though  with 
very  imperfect  success,  and  up  to  almost  the 
present  time  the  capital  subscribed  to  govcm- 
ment»  which  was  the  plea  of  their  exclusive 
privileges,  was  treated  as  a  separate  debt, 
under  the  name  of  South  Sea  Stock. 

BeutlieotUans.  In  Religious  History,  the 
followers  of  Joanna  Southcott,  who  was  bom 
at  Gittisham,  in  Devonshire,  in  1750,  and 
seems  to  have  first  persuaded  herself  of  her 
miraculous  calling  in  1792.  From  that  time 
she  traversed  the  west  of  England,  preach- 
ing and  prophesying,  with  a  select  body  of 
followers,  and  gradually  collected  about  her 
a  considerable  number  of  disciples.  She  came 
to  London  about  1803,  when  she  announced 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
world  of  the  reality  of  her  mission.  Several 
such  meetings  took  place,  the  last  in  1804; 
and  many  persons,  mcluding  several  clergy- 
men, attested  their  belief  in  her  pretensions. 
At  last,  in  1814,  she  announced  her  super- 
natural pregnancy ;  and  this  strange  announce- 
ment took  great  hold  on  the  public  imagina- 
tion, Br.  Reeve  and  other  medical  men  having 
declared  their  belief  that  she  was  actually 
pregnant  in  her  sixty-fifth  ^ear.  Her  death,  in 
becember  of  that  year,  did  not  undeceive  her 
disciples:  even  when  her  body  was  opened, 
and  no  trace  discovered  to  verify  her  assertions, 
many  of   them  continued  to  proclaim  their 
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belief  in  her  futnre  reappearance.  Her  sect 
continued  to  exist  for  many  years,  nor  is  it  yet 
altogether  extinct 

Boatliemwood  (said  to  be  corrupted  from 
Suddenwood,  which  name  arose  from  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  slips  of  this  plant  become 
sufiruticose).  A  fragrant  cottage-garden  shrub, 
the  Artemiaia  Abrotanum  of  botanists. 

Bo^erelirn  (Fr.  souyerain ;  ItaL  sorrano ; 
Lat.  supemus,  <m  high).  In  Politics,  a  person, 
or  body  of  persons,  in  whom  the  legislatixe 
authority  rests  in  every  state.  A  soTereign 
state  is  one  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
person  or  body,  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
is  absolute  and  uncontrolled  by  any  foreign 
authority.  The  states  which  composed  the 
German"  empire  were  termed,  in  the  language 
of  politics,  mi-wuveraines,  because  their  sove- 
reignty was  qualified  by  their  subordination, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  imperial  authority. 
The  same  term  should  seem  applicable  to  the 
several  states  in  the  American  Union,  which 
are  commonly,  but  improperljr,  termed  sove- 
reign ;  as,  on  some  definite  subjects,  the  power 
of  their  legislative  bodies  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  congress,  or  the  sovereign  body  in  the 
federal  government.    [State  Rights.] 

Sovereign.  An  English  coin  of  the  value 
of  twenty  shillings,  the  standard  weight  of 
which  is  5  pennyweights  and  3-27  grains,  or 
123*374  troy  grains.     fNuMisicATios.] 

Sow.  A  movable  sned,  intended  to  protect 
the  miners  or  party  us'ng  the  battering  ram 
in  a  siege  of  the  middle  ages.  It  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  vinea. 

Sow.    [Sus.] 

Sowans  or  Bominmm  The  husk  and  some 
adhering  starch  separated  from  oats  in  the 
manufacture  of  oatmeal  are  sold,  says  Dr. 
Christison,  under  the  inconsistent  name  of 
seeds ;  tiiese,  if  inftised  in  hot  water  and  al- 
lowed to  become  sourish,  yield,  on  expres- 
sion, a  mucilaginous  liquid,  which,  on  being 
sufficiently  concentrated,  forms  a  finn  jelly, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sowins.  A  similar 
preparation  from  groats  or  oatmeal  is  called 
flummery. 

8ow1>read.  The  common  name  for  Cyda- 
men  europaum, 

Sowlnr.  In  Agiiculture  and  Horticulture, 
the  process  of  depositing  seed  in  the  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  producing;  plants.  The  opera- 
tion of  sowing  is  generalfy  performed  in  spring, 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  coming  summer.  The  seed  is  either 
scattered  abroad,  or  deposited  in  rows  or  drills; 
on  a  small  scale  by  the  hand,  and  on  a  large 
scale  by  a  sowing  machine.  Some  seeds  which 
ere  of  large  size  are  planted  singly.  The 
covering  of  seeds  is  greater  or  less,  according 
to  their  size  and  the  texture  of  the  soiL  Where 
the  soil  is  somewhat  firm,  and  the  seed  is 
pressed  into  it  by  a  roller,  or  by  other  means, 
and  where  the  climate  is  moist,  very  little 
covering  is  necessary ;  but  where  the  soil  is 
loose,  and  the  climate  dry  and  warm,  the  co- 
vering should  be  twice  or  thrice  the  thicknrss 
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of  the  seods.  As  the  seeds  of  plants  are  the 
natural  food  of  birds,  insects,  and  vermin,  in  a 

I  state  of  culture  artificial  protection  is  required 
from  their  natural  enemies. 

I     Sowtsff  Maeblne.     A  machine  for  de- 

C'ting  seeds  in  the  soil,  either  by  scattering 
idcast,  or  by  dibbling  individiudly,  or  by 
I  placing  them  in  rows,  at  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance asunder.  Machines  for  sowing  seeds  in 
rows  are  termed  drills.    [Drills.] 

Soy  (Japanese  sooja).  A  sauce  originally 
preparea  in  the  East,  and  said  to  be  piodnoed 
from  the  beans  of  8o^'a  kispida, 

Bojmlda  (its  name  among  the  Telingas). 
The  Bohuna  of  Hindustan,  8.  febrifugo^  is  the 
sole  representative  of  a  genus  of  Cwmbuw, 
peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.  On  the  Core- 
mandel  coast  it  is  known  as  the  Redwood-tree. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  mahogany,  and  its  dull 
red  hard  heavy  wood  is  very  durable.  The 
bark  is  a  useful  tonic  in  intermittent  fevers; 
but  in  too  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  derange  the 
nervous  system,  ooeasioning  vertigo  and  sub- 
sequent stujx>r.  It  has  abo  been  employed 
successfully  in  India  in  bad  cases  of  gangrene, 
and  in  Great  Britain  in  typhus  fever,  and  as 
an  astringent.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  with  a  veiy 
bitter  astringent  bark. 

8pa«  A  place  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  about  seven  leagues  from  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle.  The  term  is  now  generally  applied 
to  places  at  which  there  are  mineral  springs. 

Space  (Lat.  spatiom).  This  word  signifies 
generally  extension  in  all  directions.  Some- 
tiroes  it  has  a  less  general  signification ;  for 
we  speak  of  distances  and  areas  as  spaces  of 
one  and  two  dimensions. 

Space.  In  Geometiy.  Space  is  not  the 
mere  notion  of  room  in  which  a  material  object 
does  or  may  exist,  but  it  is  the  room  in  which 
an  object,  actual  or  imaginary,  determinate 
necessarily  as  to  its  form  and  possibly  afe 
to  its  magnitude  and  its  position,  does  exist. 
Form  is  the  position  of  all  the  points  of  an 
object  as  determined  by  the  angular  distances 
between  each  of  them  and  all  the  others,  and 
necessitates  that  a  point  in  cnt  without  the  ob- 
ject be  ffiven.  Magnitude  is  determined  by  the 
linear  distances  between  any  one  point  in  an 
object,  and  all  other  points  in  it,  and  requires 
as  given  a  certain  fixed  length — a  unit  of  mea- 
surement. The  form  of  an  object  being  deter- 
mined, if  the  distance  between  any  two  points 
in  it  be  given,  the  magnitude  is  detennine^l. 
Position  is  determined  by  the  linear  and  krsm- 
lar  distances  of  all  the  points  in  an  object  from 
at  least  two  points  in  another  object  whose  posi- 
tion is  given.  If  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
the  first  object  be  already  determined,  the  linear 
distances  between  any  two  points  «t  it  and  any 
two  points  in  the  second  object  will  determine 
the  position  of  the  former,  provided  that  these 
four  points  be  not  all  in  the  same  plane.  The 
most  generally  convenient  and  common  method 
of  determining  the  form  and  position  of  an  object 
is  to  assume  three  infinite  planes,  supposed  to 
bo  fixed  in  physical  space^  at  right  angles  to 
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each  other.  These  planes  will  intersect  in  three 
lines  peipendicular  to  each  other,  called  the 
ta€9  of  co-ordinates.  These  hare  a  point  of 
common  intersection,  called  th€  origin  of  co- 
ordinates, or  more  commonly  the  origtn .  Three 
planes  ^rallel  to  these  planes  passinff  through 
any  point  in  the  object,  whose  form,  &e.,  are  to 
be  determined,  will  cut  the  axes  in  three  points, 
aod  thus  I17  the  portions  of  the  axes  cnt  off 
between  these  points  and  the  oriein  determine 
the  position  of  that  point  of  the  ohject.  These 
portions  of  the  axes  are  called  the  ordinates  of 
thatnoint.  If  the  complete  set  of  the  ordinates 
of  all  the  points  of  tne  object  be  giren,  its 
form  and  position  are  determined.  In  certain 
cues^  tiiese  can  be  all  civen  in  one  or  two 
algebraical  formulas  lAich  are  called  the 
e^nataotts  to  the  olgect  Whenerer  a  nnit  of 
distance  is  ^Ten,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in 
eoonection  with  the  ordinates  of  the  yarious 
points  of  an  object,  then  not  only  its  form 
and  position,  bnt  also  its  magnitude,  is  de- 
termined. The  angnlar  measurement  between 
any  two  points  of  an  object  whose  fbrm  and 
position  are  required  is  implicitly  inToWed  in 
the  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  may 
be  found  explicitly  from  the  relations  of  the 
sets  of  ordinates  by  which  these  points  are 
determined.  It  is  the  assumed  perpendicularity 
of  the  co-ordinate  planes  which  gixes  the  neces- 
sary data  for  this.  These  planes  need  not  be 
assamed  to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other,  but 
then  the  angles  which  they  make  with  one 
another  must  be  known.  All  material  objects 
possef«  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  or  exten- 
sion in  three  dimensions;  and  if  purely  geome- 
trical objects,  all  solids,  cnired  surfaces,  and 
CTTTes  of  double  curvature,  must  be  determined 
similarly  according  to  their  extension  in  three 
directions,  or  they  are,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pre8sed,of  threedimensions ;  but  certain  geome- 
trical figures — ^yiz.  plane  surfaces,  plane  curres, 
and  straight  lines — haye  the  first  only  two 
dimensions,  and  the  two  latter  property  speak- 
ing only  one,  though  the  form  of  plane  curres 
cannot  be  determined  without  two  dimensions, 
which  are  similarly  requisite  to  determine  the 
position  of  straight  lines.  We  therefore  as- 
sume, as  we  hare  said,  three  co-ordinate  planes 
for  the  determination  of  material  objects,  &c. ; 
bat  one  plane  and  two  lines  in  it,  at  nght  angles 
to  each  other,  representing  the  intersections  of 
the  two  other  planes,  are  all  that  is  necessary 
for  plane  surfaces,  curres,  and  straight  lines. 
For  purely  geometrical  objects  whose  position 
in  physical  space  we  do  not  require  to  deter- 
mine, the  oo-ordiubte  planes  are  not  assumed 
as  baring  any  fixed  position  in  that  space. 

[CoOBniHATBS.] 

SpioL  In  Music,  the  roid  between  the  lines 
in  a  musical  staff.  The  spaces  ore  fbnx  in 
number,  and  the  lines  Are. 

9|MMe,  Vumbera  and  Time.  In  Meta- 
physics. Matter  as  known  to  us,  i.  e.  as  it  exists 
in  80  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  always 
puts.  We  only  know  it  either  as  a  number  of 
objects,  forming  parts  of  a  great  existing  whole 
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— the  material  nnirerse — or  as  an  object,  one 
of  these  parts,  itself  the  aggregate  of  a  number 
of  parts.  As  a  whole,  also,  it  is  always  known 
to  us  in  a  continual  rariation  of  s^ate,  in  a 
constant  change  of  condition  and  relation 
among  its  constituent  parts.  Our  knowledge 
of  it  thus  inrolres  three  distinct  notions— 
spacSf  number,  and  titne.  In  their  roost  ele- 
mentary forms :  space  is  the  room  in  which 
more  than  one  material  object,  or  more  than 
one  part  of  a  material  object,  exist,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  room  in  which  matter  neces- 
sarily (i.  e.  only  known  to  us  as)  extended  does 
exist;  number  is  the  plurality  or  more-than- 
oneness  of  two  or  more  material  objects  or  two 
or  more  parts  of  a  material  object ;  time  is  the 
consecution  or  non-simultaneity  of  two  states 
— conditions  or  relations  of  a  material  object. 
These  are  not  definitions  of  space,  number, 
and  time ;  they  add  no  clearness  to  our  ideas 
of  them ;  they  are  only  rerbal  limitations  of 
them  to  their  elementary  and  primary  forms  as 
notions  in  the  hnman  mind.  As  such  notions 
they  are  intuitire  and  cannot  be  defined,  for 
that  what  is  intuitire  cannot  be  defined  is  a 
maxim  in  logic  Similariy  in  spiritual  existence,  * 
as  known  to  ns,  an  intelligence  can  exist  only 
as  an  aggregate  of  eonsecutire  states,  and 
this  knowledge,  apart  from  any  knowledge  of 
matter,  inrolres  the  notions  of  number  and 
time.  Space,  number,  and  time,  then,  are 
not  existences  per  se ;  apart  from  material 
and  spiritual  existence  we  can  form  no  notion 
of  them.  To  ns  extension  is  a  necessary  qua- 
lity of  matter,  and  it  underlies  erery  notion  of 
space,  eren  in  its  primary  form,  while  thoFs 
secondary  notions  of  it  which  we  hare,  as  a 
boundless  roid,  as  the  distance  between  two 
material  objects,  &c.,  are,  properly  speaking, 
not  notions  of  space,  but  of  real  or  possible 
extension.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  our 
secondary  notions  of  number  and  time,  which 
are  respectirely  endless  modifications  of  degrees 
of  plurality,  and  of  the  number  of  changes  of 
state  or  oonsecutions  in  anr  existence,  the  snm 
of  which  constitutes  the  duration  of  that  ex- 
istence. Bnt  whilst  we  cannot  conceire  the 
existence  of  space,  number,  or  time,  apart 
from  the  existence  of  matter  or  spirit,  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  us  to  conceire  the  latter 
without  the  former ;  the  two  are  indissolubly 
yoked  together^thoogfa  distinguishable,  they- 
are  inseparable — we  shall,  therefore,  call  space 
a  conjugate  of  material  existence,  and  number 
and  time  conjugates  of  all  existence  both  mate- 
rial and  spirittoJ, 

The  question  now  natumlly  arises.  Are  the 
notions  of  space,  number,  and  time,  derired 
from  our  knowledge  of  existence,  the  re- 
sults of  our  experience,  or,  far  from  being 
derired  from  that  knowledge,  are  they  not 
a  priori  necessary  to  its  existence — elements  of 
that  knowledge  supplied  by  the  mind  in  which 
they  are  innate  ?  The  former  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  empirical,  the  latter  of  the  transcendental 
school,  in  behalf  of  which  it  has  been  maintained 
that,  although  we  cannot  prore  directly  that 
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these  notionB  are  innate,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  absolutely  impossible  to  jprore  that  thej 
are  derived  from  experience  without  assupiing 
in  the  proof  the  fact  of  their  existence,  the 
Tery  proposition  that  we  propose  to  prove — or 
without,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  begging  the 
question.  The  errorof  the  empiricists,  it  is  urged, 
has  arisen  from  their  not  attending  to  the 
difference  between  the  elementary  and  primary 
notions  of  space,  number,  and  time,  which, 
and  which  alone,  can  be  assumed  to  be  innate, 
and  the  matured,  complicated,  and  secondary 
notions  -  the  elaborations  of  the  primary  bv 
innumerable  inductions  and  deductions — ^whi<m 
we  all  have  long  before  we  are  able  to  reason 
philosophically  on  the  subject.  One  form  of 
this  error  is  the  employment  of  the  word  apace 
in  its  popular  meaning  of  possible  extension. 
Space  not  being  an  existence  per  se,  but  only  a 
conjugate  of  material  existence,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  either  finite  or  infinite,  to  have  length  or 
breadth,  or  depth,  and  for  such  s  phrase  as 
infinite  apace  to  be  strictly  and  metaphysically 
correct,  we  should  say  '  the  possibility  of  in- 
finite extension,'  or  '  the  possibility  of  infinite 
•  material  existence.*  But  while  this  distinction 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  reasoning 
as  to  the  notion  of  space  being  innate  or  em- 
pirical, it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  such  nicety  into  our  arguments 
on  what  is  ^erally  called  the  infinity  of  space, 
and  other  similar  subjects ;  while,  in  the  cases 
of  number  and  time,  firom  the  want  of  other 
terms  to  express  their  various  meanings,  we 
must  simply  be  content  with  laying,  and  care- 
ful to  lay,  down  their  limitations  when  am- 
biguity would  be  likely  to  lead  to  error. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  his  school,  founding 
on  Locke  and  Kant,  have  denied  the  possib"' 
of  our  forming  positive  notions  of  the  in- 
finitudes of  space,  number,  and  time ;  but  the 
incorrectness  of  this  doctrine  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  several  recent  authors,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Exa- 
mination of  Sir  W,  HamUton*8  Philosophy 
for  a  refutation  of  it 

SpaoAf  Fliysftoal.  Physical  space  is  the 
room  in  which  the  material  universe(the  cosmos) 
exists,  or  the  measure  of  its  extension.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  of  theexistence  of  infinite  physical 
space,  is  in  reality  that  of  the  infinite  extension 
of  material  existence,  and  cannot  be  solved 
directly,  but  only  by  analogy.  The  question 
whether,  if  the  cosmos  have  only  finite  exten- 
sion, space  be  still  infinite,  is  not  a  physical 
but  a  metaphysical  question ;  space  meaning  in 
this  eaae  not  the  measure  of  actual  material 
extension,  but  the  possibility  of  that  extension. 
That  portion  of  material  extension  with  which 
we  are  immediately  connected  is,  we  have 
learned  to  know,  continuous ;  i.  e.  there  is  no 
part  of  its  containing  space  devdd  of  matter ; 
the  atmosphere  which  envelopes  the  earth  and 
fills  all  the  intervals  between  the  objects  on  it 
having  visible  extension,  being  material,  and 
capable,  as  such,  of  being  felt,  aiudysed,  weighed, 
^d  even,  though  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
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invisible,  aeen  under  certain  conditions.  Boi 
the  laws  of  the  pressure  of  an  elastic  fluid, 
which  it  is,  and  of  the  action  of  the  esrth'a 
attraction  on  it,  have  led  many  philosophers  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  earth's  surface,  about  a  hundredth  part  of 
its  diameter,  or  nearly  eighty  miles,  the  at- 
mosphere entirely  ceases,  and  the  question 
remains.  Are  the  intervals  between  those 
apparently  detached  points  of  material  exist- 
ence, which  we  can  perceive  only  by  the  sense 
of  sight,  absolutely  void,  or  filled  by  a  form  of 
matter  which  we  cannot  so  perceive?  There 
are  some  reasons  why  we  should  suppose  that 
they  are  so  filled.  The  first  is  solely  applicable 
to  that  portion  of  space  which  is  occupied  hy 
the  solar  system.  The  bodies  revolving  round 
the  sun  are  of  two  kinds:  planets,  whose 
density  (i.  e.  whose  mass  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude)  is  considerable ;  and  comets,  whose 
density  is  often  very  small,  i.  e.  whose  magni- 
tude is  greats  but  whose  mass  is  inconsiderable. 
Hence  comets  afiS>rd  a  more  delicate  test,  as 
it  were,  of  any  possible  resistance,  than  planets 
do ;  and  Endka,  from  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  movements  of  a  particular  comet,  an- 
nounced that  the  acceleration  of  its  motion 
was  due  to  a  resistance  in  space,  the  resist- 
ance of  course  increasing  the  sun's  power  over 
its  mass.  Such  a  medium  must  necessarily  be 
of  extreme  tenuity. 

Another  reason  for  supposing  space  to  befall 
of  matter  is  not  limited  in  actual  deduction  to 
the  solar  system  only,  and  left  to  be  applied  ana- 
logically to  the  remainder— the  immeasurably 
greater  remainder — of  thH  universe^  but  applies 
to  all  the  universe  that  is  knovm  to  us.  It  is 
this:  All  philosophers  are  now  agreed  that 
light  is  not  a  material  substance,  but  an  af- 
fection of  matter;  i.  e.  that  without  material 
existence  light  could  not  exist — ^without  con- 
tinuous material  existence  light  could  not  be 
transmitted;  a  vacuum, a  break  in  the  conti- 
nuity, would  be  an  impermeable  screen  of  dark- 
ness between  a  luminous  object  and  an  obserrcr. 
A  necessary  inference  from  this  is,  that  all 
space  between  the  earth  and  the  most  remote 
star  that  has  ever  been  observed  from  it,  must 
be  filled  by  a  material  medium  by  which  the 
liffht  of  that  star  has  been  transmitted— that 
all  the  universe  known  to  us  is  filled  by  audi 
a  medium.  What  is  the  nature,  then,  of  this 
material  packing  of  the  universe?  Is  it  one 
already  known  to  us,  or  one  that  we  must 
imagine  only?  One  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
a  peculiar  substance  called  ether,  specially 
adapted  for  the  transmission  of  light,  which 
not  only  pervades  all  the  regions  of  space 
not  occupied  by  any  other  material  object, 
but  also,  in  different  degrees,  other  material 
objects,  such  as  the  atmosphere,  glass,  6cc^ 
producing  the  phenomena  of  transparency, 
translucency,  and  the  hke ;  and  that  it,  and  it 
alone,  has  the  power  of  transmitting  lominons 
undulations.  Another  opinion  is,  that  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  globe  is 
merely  the  condensation,  due  to  the  eaith*8 
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attnrtioD,  of  a  viuTenal  atmosphere  ^i^ch 
fills  tptce  aad  tranamite  the  undalationB  of 
Jif^t  vithoiit  the  aasistance  of  any  enpple- 
meotaiy  ether,  as  many  other  fomu  of  matter 
urusmit  and  otherwise  deal  with  them.    Of 
martf,  if  this  latter   opinion    be  held,  the 
opinioo  that  the  atmosphere  entirely  ceases  at 
eighty  miles  irom  the  earth's  surface  must 
be  erroneous ;  and  though  the  most  delicate 
Deans  that  we  possess  would  fail  to  detect  any 
tir  at  all  abore  that  height,  it  may  still  exist, 
jost  u  veil  as  an  ether  the  ezistenoe  of  which 
vp  sre  as  little  able  to  ascertain  ezpetriment- 
•%.   It  has  been  olgected  to  the  theory  of 
a  oDirenal  atmosphere,  that  if  it  were  true 
then  woold  be  a  sensible  atmosphere,  sur- 
iDondiog  the  moon,  which,  if  it  amounted  only 
to  the  thoosandth  part  of  the  density  of  the 
atmoepheie  of  the  earth,  would  be  detected 
by  nitain  astronomical  obserrations.    How- 
em;  the  stmosphere  which  would,  on  this 
hypothesis,  be  due  to  the  moon's  attraction, 
vonld  be  only  of  the  density  of  the  earth's 
atmoBphere  some  six  thousand  odd  miles  above 
its  avrfiKe,  or  nearly  six  thousand  miles  above 
the  point  at  which  it  becomes  utterly  impos- 
Me  lor  us  to  detect  the  existeoee  ^  air 
hy  any  means  in  oar  power. 

The  question  of  sensible  atmospheres,  ie. 
atmoapheres  whose  existence  we  can  observe 
from  the  earth,  surroundin|f  the  moon  and 
the  pUneta,  on  the  supposition  of  a  uniyersal 
•teoephere,  is  so  dependent  on  conditions,  such 
u  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  nature  of 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  &c.,  of 
vfaich  we  are  and  must  always  be  ignorant, 
that  DO  satis&ctofj  answer  to  it  can  now  be 
amvedat 

Aa  to  the  infinity  of  physical  space,  or  the 
infinity  of  actual  material  existence,  all  that 
v«  can  say  18,  that  however  far  we  advance 
(and  we  have  advanced  a  great  deal)  in  the 
power  of  disoemiDg  distant  objects,  we  have 
Qoifondy  taaad  new  objects  to  discern,  and 
ve  have,  therefore,  good  analogical  reason  for 
rapposinff  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to 
their  atiU  further  existence.  This  view  of 
vhat  ia  commonly  called  the  infinity  of  space 
*  further  supported  b^  the  fact  Uiat  meta> 
P^ysicsl  space,  as  a  ooniugate  of  material  exist- 
five,  in  no  wa^  preeludes  the  possibility  of  its 
infinite  extension. 

■Pttoe  Umea.  In  Printing,  thin  pieces  of 
^  metal,  cast  to  various  thicknesses  and 
<liffei«Dt  lengths,  and  not  so  high  as  type,  to 
put  between  and  increase  the  width  between 
^<-  linea.    They  are  generally  called  leads. 

AfMe  Wmla«,  In  Printing,  fine  lines,  cast 
type  hi^  generally  cast  to  a  4*to-pica  lead 
IB  thickness,  and  to  any  length  required. 
They  are  used  in  setting  up  tabnkr  matter. 

SPMlair*  In  Printing,  the  adjustment  of 
the  diAanee  between  the  words  in  a  line,  so 
tltttthen  shall  not  be  any  glaring  dispro- 
porticiL 

.  *y<lalf  ■    A  hydrated  silicate  of  magne- 
sia, knad  in  red  translucent  masses  at  Qipo 
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di  Bove,  near  Bome.  Named  after  Signer 
Spada. 

•prndlz.  In  Botany,  a  form  of  inflo- 
rescence in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged 
I  around  a  fleshy  rachis,  and  enclosed  within 
'  a  kind  of  bract  called  a  spatke^  as  in  Palms 
and  Araceous  plants. 

Spalila  or  SipaOiiA.  A  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish cavaliy  were  so  called.  The  word  has  the 
same  derivation  with  Sepot. 

•palmootliTtiim  (Gr.  0wdEXa{,  a  mole,  and 
Onpiovt  a  beast).  In  the  Porbeck  beds  at  Swan- 
age  have  been  found  remains  of  a  small  in- 
sectivorous mammalian,  which  exhibits  the 
character  of  having  each  of  the  teeth  divided 
into  three  pointed  cusps  adapted  for  crushing 
the  elytra  ^wing-covers)  of  the  CoUopttra  or 
beetles  which  abounded  in  the  upper  oolitic 
beds.  The  dentition  offers  most  affinity  to  the 
extinct  Amphitheriwm  and  Dromatherium,  and 
the  existing  Chrysochloris. 

Bpmu  (Ger.  spanne).  In  ordinary  language, 
this  word  signifies  a  measure  taken  from  the 
space  between  the  thumb  and  the  middle 
finger,  both  being  extended.  In  Architecture 
and  Engineering,  it  is  applied  to  the  extent 
or  spread  of  an  arch  between  its  piers  or  abut- 
ments. 

Spancemios  (Gr.  9ww6Sf  poor,  and  oTmo, 
blood).  Medicines  which  are  supposed  by  long- 
continued  use  to  impoverish  the  blood. 

Spaadiil  (ItaL  spandere,  to  spread).  In 
Architecture,  the  space  above  the  fianks,  or 
the  haunches  of  an  arch,  or  vault,  above  the 
intrados,  and  not  higher  than  the  crown  of  the 
arch. 

Spaniolite.  A  name  given  to  the  Grey 
Copper-ore  containing  quicksilver. 

Bpaalsli  Cballu  A  variety  of  Steatite  or 
silicate  of  magnesia.  It  is  also  called  French 
Chalk, 

BvaUOk  Xniee.  The  extract  of  the  root 
of  the  Liquorice,  GlycyrrhUa  glabra. 

Spanker  or  Driver.  Hha  name  of  the 
gaff  sail  set  on  the  mizen  mast  of  a  ship  of 
three  masts,  or  on  the  mainmast  of  a  smaller 
vesseL 

Bpamier.  An  iron  instrument  used  in  the 
manner  of  a  lever  to  tighten  the  nuts  upon 
screws.  There  is  usually  a  notch  at  either  end 
of  the  spanner,  to  suit  nuts  and  screw-heads  of 
different  sizes. 

Spar  (Ger.  spath).  A  Mineralogical  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  crystallised  substances  which 
easily  break  into  cubic,  or  prismatic,  or  other 
fragments  with  polished  suriaces ;  hence,  aUo, 
the  term  spathose,  applied  generally  to  minerals 
of  a  sparry  fracture.  The  term  spar  ia  com- 
monly used  by  miners  to  denote  crystalline 
quartz;  by  quanymen  it  is  applied  indif- 
ferently to  quartz  and  calcareous  spar. 

Spar.  nnoTv  or  SerbyslUre.  fluoride 
of  calcium.     [Fldor  Spab.] 

SpartBeawy.    Sulphate  of  Baiyta.    [Ba* 

BTTBS.] 

Spar*  Xeeland*  Transparent  rhombohe- 
dral  carbonate  of  lime.    [Icejland  Spak.] 
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Spars.  In  Architcetors,  a  term,  now  al- 
most obsolete,  denoting  this  common  rafters 
of  a  roof,  as  distinguished  ftom  the  principal 
rafters  or  other  timbers. 

Sparable  Tin.  A  name  giren  in  Cora- 
wall  to  small  crystals  of  Tin-stone^  from  their 
imaginary  resemblance  to  the  particular  kind 
of  nail  called  a  sparabie.  They  are  found  at 
Huel  Harris,  Hud  Owles,  and  elsewhere^  near 
Camborne. 

Sparoida.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Acan- 
thopterygian  fishes,  of  which  the  genus  Sparus 
is  the  type.  The  palate  is  edentulous,  but 
the  jaws  are  generaUy  wdl  armed  with  teeth : 
■ometames  these  are  all  of  a  conical  fonn, 
adapted  for  killing  and  lacerating:  sometimes 
they  are  all  rounded  and  obtuse^  fitted  for 
bruising.  In  some  species,  the  anterior  teeth 
are  shaped  according  to  the  laniary  type,  and 
the  posterior  ones  are  grinders ;  in  others,  the 
anterior  teeth  resemble  the  human  incisors^ 
The  genera  of  Sparoid  fishes  are  founded  chiefly 
on  these  dental  modificationa. 

Sparrow  (A-Sax.  speara).  The  name 
commonly  applied  to  the  species  of  Passer, 
Linn.  {Pyrgita,  Cut.),  which  nestles  upon 
buildings,  lukl  is  termed  hotue-sparrow  {Pyr- 
gita  domegtiea), 

SpcuTow  Rawk  (A-Sax.  spearhafoe).  The 
name  of  the  Falco  nisus  of  Linnseus,  Aeeipiter 
frinmUarna  of  Bay;  which  latter  name  is 
retamed  in  modern  ornithology  for  the  sub- 
ffeneric  denomination  of  this  small  Baptorial 

Sparry  Inm-ore  or  Sparry  Iron-atone. 

Native  carbonate  of  iron,  composed  (when  pure) 
of  37 '93  per  cent,  of  carbonic  ada  and  62*07 
protoxide  of  iron;  but  often  containing  ad- 
mixtures of  oxide  of  manganese,  lime,  ma^;. 
nesia,  &&  This  variety  of  iron-ore  occurs  in 
this  countiy  chiefiy  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the 
north-western  parts  of  Beronshire  and  So- 
mersetshire, where  it  is  frec^uently  associated 
with  Copper  Pprites.  A  variety  of  crystalline 
forms  may  be  noted  at  Fowey  Consols,  and 
at  BucklePs  Mine  near  St.  Austell.  In  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  Sparry 
Iron-ore  forms  extensive  tracts,  extending  along 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  into  Austria  on  one  side 
and  into  Salzburg  on  the  other.  Most  of  the 
Styrian  steel  is  manufactured  from  the  immense 
bed  of  ore  which  occurs  at  Erzberg  between 
Eisenez  and  Yordernberg.  At  Samorostro  in 
Spain,  a  hill,  altogether  composed  of  this  ore^ 
has  been  worked  for  ages. 

Sparttiun  (Gr.  avaprfor,  a  small  cord). 
The  generic  name  of  the  well-known  Spanish 
Broom,  which  differs  from  our  native  broom, 
Sarothamntts,  in  the  calyx  being  split  above, 
and  thus  having  two  lips  instead  of  one.  The 
plant  is  widely  spread  over  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  British  gar- 
dens for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years.  The 
growth  is  like  that  of  the  common  broom,  but 
the  ^en  polished  twigs  are  terete  and  rush- 
like, instead  of  angular.  The  handsome  yellow 
pea-fiowers,  arrauged  in  racemes  at  the  ends 
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of  the  twigs,  are  highly  perfumed,  and  very 
attractive  to  bees. 

By  macerating  the  twigs  a  good  fibre  is 
obtained,  which  is  made  into  thread  in  Lan- 
^[uedoc,  and  into  cord  and  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth 
in  Dalmatia.  The  flowers  are  said  to  afibid  a 
yellow  dye,  and  the  seeds  in  large  doses  aro 
emetic  and  purgative,  and  sometimes  used  in 
dropsy  like  those  of  the  eommon  broom. 

Spasm  (Gr. .  owoo^^,  a  cramp).  An  in- 
voluntary 0(mtraction  oi  the  muscles,  generally 
attended  by  pain. 

Spataaffua  (Gr.  ffvdrteyyof).  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  EekinitUB,  or  sea-urchins,  haring 
the  mouth  situated  laterally,  and  but  fboriowB 
of  pores. 

Spathe  (Gr.  dvd^).  In  Botany,  a  large 
and  coloured  bract  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
spadix,  enclosing  the  latter,  and  supposed  to 
perform  the  office  of  corolla. 

Spatlioao  Iron-ore.  [Spasrt  Ibon-ovb.] 

Spaftnlato  (Lat.  spatula,  a  broad  knife  to 
tpread  salve  frith),  in  Zoology,  when  a  sab- 
stance  or  part  of  an  animal  is  flattened,  and 
broader  ana  rounder  at  the  apex,  narrow  at  the 
base. 

Spawn.  In  Natural  History,  this  term  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  eggs  or  ova  of  those 
oviparous  animals  which  exclude  them  in  a 
mass,  either  separate,  as  in  most  osseous  tahn, 
or  enveloped  in  an  albuminous  covering,  as  in 
frogs,  toads,  and  many  molluscs. 

Speaker.  The  presiding  officer  in  each 
house  of  pariiament  is  so  termed. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  lord  chancellor 
or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  acts  as 
Speak» ;  but,  if  there  be  no  such  person,  the 
crown  may  appoint  a  Speaker  by  commission. 
At  all  times  there  are  deputy  Speakers  ap- 
pointed by  commission  to  officiate  during  the 
absence  of  the  Speaker,  and  if  there  be  no 
Speaker  or  deputy  Speaker,  or  none  present, 
the  House  may  elect.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  necessarily  a  peer,  and 
in  several  modem  instances  (as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  March  1,  1868)  a  lord 
chancellor  has*  sat  as  Speaker  before  his  crea- 
tion as  a  peer.  The  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of 
Lords  puts  the  question  and  transacts  other 
formal  business,  but  he  has  no  more  aathority 
in  keeping  order  or  controlling  the  debatas 
than  any  member  of  the  House,  the  appeals 
on  points  of  order  being  always  made  to  the 
Lords  present,  generallv.  He  mav  (if  a  peer) 
speak  and  vote,  but  he  nas  no  casting  vote ;  in 
case  of  equality  of  division,  the  non-coDtents 
prevail. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ofilce  of 
Speaker  is  of  much  more  importance  than  in 
the  Lords.  The  Speaker  is  chosen  bj  the 
Commons  at  the  desire  of  and  sulject  to  tJie 
approbation  of  the  crown,  and  in  rank  takes 
precedence  of  all  commoners.  He  presidea  orer 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  and  enforeea 
order.  As  mouth  of  the  House,  he  communicates 
its  resoilutions  to  others,  conveys  its  thanks, 
and  expresses  its  censure.    He  issues  warrants 
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to  execate  the  orders  of  the  Honee  for  the 
oommitment  of  offenders,  for  the  issue  of  writs, 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  for  other 
puiposes,  and  transacts  a  great  yariet j  of 
other  formal  bosiness.  The  Speaker  cannot 
upcak  or  rote  except  in  committee  (when  he  is 
out  of  the  chair)  or  in  case  of  an  equality  of 
Totefl,  when  he  exercises  the  privilege  of 
giring  a  casting  vote.  He  has  l^en  enabled 
by  statute  to  issue  warrants  to  make  out  writs 
for  new  elections  during  a  recess.  Formerly 
there  was  no  regular  provision  for  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker,  and  yarious  expedients  had 
been  adopted  on  occasions  of  his  indisposition, 
but  a  deputy  Speaker  may  now  be  appointed. 
(Stat  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  84.)  (May's  Parlia- 
mefdanf  Practice.)  [PABLLiiairr.] 
SpMklar  Tnmapet.  [TBrMFxr.] 
Bpear  (Ger.  speer,  Lat  sparus).  A  weapon 
eonsistittg  of  a  pointed  blade  at  the  end  df  a 
long  shaft  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  known 
veapoos. 

■peetel  Case.  In  Law,  the  statement,  in 
a  compendious  form,  of  the  facts  upon  which 
any  question  of  law  or  equity  arises  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  judicial  decision  there* 
on.  This  may  be  done  in  many  cases  both  at 
common  law  and  in  chancery,  when  there  is 
no  dispute  as  to  the/acte,  and  the  only  conten- 
tion between  the  parties  relates  to  a  matter  of 
law  or  equity. 

Speoial  OoiistablM.  Constables  ap- 
pointed for  particular  occasions,  as  to  execute 
a  warrant  or  to  assist  in  preseiring  the  peace. 
(410eo.m.c78;l  ^  2  Wm.  IV.c41;  6  & 
6  Wm.  IV.  c  43.) 

■peeial  Tory.  A  jury  consisting  of  ^r- 
B0D8  of  a  certain  station  in  society,  as  esquires 
or  persons  of  higher  degree,  or  bankers  or 
merchants.    (3  Steph.  Comm,  617.)    [Jubt.] 

•pe«lal  VlMitfer.  In  Law,  one  who 
draws  common  law  pleadings.  [PLBADDro.] 
The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  persons 
who  derote  themselves  to  that  line  of  practice 
without  being  either  attorneys  or  barristers. 
They  are  compelled  bv  statute  to  take  out  an 
annual  certificate  similar  to  that  taken  out  by 
attorneys. 

Bpeelal  Verdlot.  A  finding  by  the  jury 
of  the  naked  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  to  the 
court  the  application  of  the  law,  on  which  the 
ultimate  entering  of  the  verdict  for  one  side  or 
the  other  may  depend. 

Specialty.  In  Law,  any  instrument  in 
writing  under  seal.  Specialty  creditors  are 
those  who  have  their  debts  seciired  to  them  by 
de^d,  in  opposition  to  creditors  on  simple  con- 
tract. The  advantages  of  the  former  security 
are,  that  it  has  priority  in  the  distribution  of 
aiwcte  in  some  cases,  and  that  specialty  debts 
in  general  are  not  extinguished  by  the  Statute 
of  limitations,  until  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
whereas  simple  contract  debts  are  extinguished 
in  rix  years. 

Spoele.    A  term  used  for  gold  and  silver 
coin,  in  contradistindaon  to  pafer  money. 
SpeelMi  (Lat).    In  Logic,    a   predicable 
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which  is  considered  as  expressing  the  whole 
essence  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  affirmed. 
The  essence  of  an  individual  is  said  to  consist  of 
two  parts:  1.  The  material  part»  or  genus ;  2. 
The  formal  or  distinctive  part,  <x  difference. 
The  genus  and  difference  together  make  up,  in 
logical  language,  the  species.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  names  species  and  genus  are  merely  relative ; 
and  that  the  same  common  terms  may,  in  one 
case^  be  the  species  which  is  predicated  of  an 
individual,  and  in  another  case  the  individual 
of  which  a  species  is  predicated :  e.g.  the  indi- 
vidual, Caesar,  belongs  to  the  species  man ;  but 
man,  again,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  species 
animal,  &c.,  as  we  contemplate  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  terms.  A  species,  in  short, 
when  predicated  of  individuals,  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  them  as  the  genus  to  the  species, 
and  when  predicated  ofother  lower  species,  it  is 
then,  in  respect  of  these,  a  genus,  while  it  is  a 
species  in  respect  of*a  higher  genus.  Such  a 
term  is  called  a  subaltern  species  or  genus  \ 
while  the  highest  term  of  all,  of  which  nothing 
can  be  predicated,  is  the  summum  genus ;  the 
lowest  of  all,  which  can  be  predicated  of  no- 
thing, the  injima  species.  The  difference  which, 
together  widi  the  genus,  makes  up  the  species, 
is  termed  the  spec^  difference,   [Looic;  Pbb- 

DICABLB.] 

Spboes  (Lst.).  In  Natural  History,  certain 
groups  of  in^viduals,  continued  or  repro- 
ducible, with  characters,  as  far  as  human 
knowledge  of  them  extends,  so  fixed  as  to  be 
specified,  are  called,  in  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
and  Zoology,  species. 

The  definition  of  such  species  varies  in  those 
three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  nor  has  any  been 
proposed  which  is  equallv  applicable  to  the 
different  grades  of  organisation  manifested  in 
the  series  of  animals  and  of  plants. 

The  '  distincta  propagatio  ex  semine '  of  Ray 
reaches  a  long  way  down,  but  not  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

'The  sum  of  organisms  bom  the  one  of 
another,  or  of  common  parents,  and  of  all  such 
as  resemble  their  parents  as  much  as  they 
resemble  one  anotner,'  is  applicable  to  the 
vast  proportion  of  the  R^e  Animal  known  to 
Cuvier;  but  many  exceptions  to  his  definition 
of  a  species  have  since  been  brought  to  light. 

Lamarck's  more  concise  definition,  as  'a 
collection  of  like  individuals,  produced  by 
other  individuals  equally  like  them,'  is  equally 
affected  by  the  phenomena  of  parthenogene- 
sis. Cuvier,  indeed,  qualifies  his  definition  by 
stating :  '  Although  organisms  produce  only 
bodies  similar  \o  themselves,  there  are  circum- 
stances which,  in  the  succession  pf  generations, 
alter,  to  a  certain  point,  their  primitive  form.' 
(Tableau  Elhnentaire  de  C Histoire NatimUe  des 
AnimauXf  8vo.  1798,  p.  9.) 

One  main  aim  of  his  successors  is,  and  long 
will  be,  to  determine  that  point ;  or  whether 
there  be,  indeed,  any  such  st  which  the  muta- 
tion of  a  species  necessarily  stops.  The  ob- 
served grades  of  departure  from  specific  type 
are  termed  Barieiies,  and  the  degree  of  variatioc 
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in  the  ofbpring  from  the  parent  appears  to  be 
greatest  in  the  loirest  oiganisms.  Consequently 
the  definition  or  reoognition  of  a  t/pedeB  of 
Foramiuifer,  or  Brachiopod,  e.g.,  is  mneh  less 
easj  than  of  a  bird  or  a  mammal. 

Scanty  observations  on  highly  oiganised 
animals  had  shown  that,  when  a  msle  and 
female  of  different  kinds  interbred,  the  hybrid 
ofEspriog  were  less  fertile  in  some  instances 
than  in  others.  Thns  the  ofispring  engen- 
dered between  the  two  kinds  of  eqnine  snimal, 
called  horse  and  ass,  being  barren  as  a  role, 
was  called  a  mule ;  and  the  parents  were  de- 
termined to  be  species  under  the  names  Ejuus 
eabaUus  and  Equus  asinus.  The  hybrids  pro- 
daced  from  dqg  and  jackal  were  found  to  be 
fertile  (at  least  in  a  greater  decree)  inter  se,  and 
accordingly  were  pronounced  to  be  varieties. 
There  is  evidence,  indeed,  that  the  dog,  or 
some  dogs,  have  been  derived  from  jackals. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  man's  sove- 
reignty over  lower  ^>ecies,  is  the  number  and 
kind  of  varieties  which  he  obtains  from  them. 

Food  diversified  in  kind  and  abundance; 
medium  of  existence  more  or  less  cold,  or  more 
or  less  moist;  degrees  of  exposure  to  light; 
vestures  added  to  natural  clothing;  modifi- 
cations of  exercise ;  and  limitations  of  loco- 
motion, are  among  the  causes  of  varieties 
defined  by  Guvier,  and  of  which  he  points 
out  their  respective  efiects.  .To  these  in- 
fluences, man  adds  the  more  efficient  one 
of  selecting  varieties,  however  produced,  to 
breed  from.  The  range  of  such  departures 
from  the  primitive  or  wild  type  seems  much 
greater  than  in  the  series  of  the  wild  species  of 
a  genus.  But  the  breeds  of  dog,  horse,  ox, 
sheep,  pigeon,  fowl,  so  produce^  are  fertile 
inter  se. 

Many  observations  make  it  probable,  but 
more  are  needed  to  prove,  that,  when  fireed 
from  man's  thraldom  and  care,  such  breeds  or 
varieties  die  out  or  revert  to  the  primitive 

llie  inherent  capacity  of  an  animal  for  modi- 
fication varies  in  different  species. 

To  whatever  degree,  under  the  above-named 
influences,  it  attains,  such  changes  of  form  and 
structure  induce  corresponding  changes  in  ac- 
tion :  the  more  frequent  employment  of  certain 
parts  or  organs  usually  leads  to  a  proportional 
increase  of  size  in  such  parts  ;  and,  as  the  in- 
creased exercise  of  one  part  is  usually  accom- 
p&uied  by  a  corresponmng  disuse  of  another 
part,  such  disose,  by  inducing  a  degree  of 
atrophy,  concurs  with  the  opposite  in  forminjg 
another  element  in  the  mutation  of  organic 
forms.  Next  follows  the  hereditary  tendency 
to  transmit  to  offspring  characters  of  variation 
acquired  by  the  operation  of  external  and  in- 
ternal influences  on  the  parents.  Finally,  is  to 
be  added  the  ocoiirrence,  in  offspring,  of  parts, 
proportions,  or  powers  not  traceable  to  any  of 
the  above  influences  upon  parents,  and  called 
accidental  varieties,  proceeding,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  such  degrees  of  departure  from 
specific  type  as  to  ^ve  received  the  name  of 
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'  malformations  and  mondroeUies.  Theinfluenoe 
of  the  above  various  conditions  in  the  origin  of 
species,  with  the  postulate  of  illimitable  time 
for  their  continued  operation,  forms  a  cha- 

I  racteristic  part  of  the  worl^  by  Lamarck  en- 
titled PkUosophie  Zooloffique,  8vo.  1809. 

I  The  principles,  based  on  rigorous  and  ex- 
tensive observations,  which  have  been  esta- 
blished since  that  date,  and  which  have  im- 

I  pressed  u^n  the  minds  of  the  most  exact 

'  reasoners  m  biology  the  conviction  of  a  con- 
stantly operating  secondary  law  originating 
species,  are  the  following :  the  principle  of  ir- 
relatiye  or  vegetative  repetition,  as  manifested 
in  lower  organisations ;  unity  of  type,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  power  of  determining  homolo- 

'  gous  parts ;  the  analogies  of  transitory  embiyo- 
nal  stages  in  a  higher  animal  to  the  matured 
forms  of  lower  animals ;  the  phenomena  of  par- 
thenogenesis ;  the  progn^sive  departure  from 
type,  or  from  a  more  generaUsea  to  a  mora 
specialised  structure,  exemplified  in  existing 
species  forming  ascending  steps  in  the  scale 
of  life,  and  also  in  the  series  of  extinct  spedea 
as  they  successively  approach  in  time  to  the 
neoooic  fosnliferous  beoa. 

Owen,  admitting,  in  1849,  that  the  succession 
of  such  species  was  due  to  the  operation  of 
natural  laws  or  secondary  causes,  owns  his 
ignorance  of  their  nature  or  mode  of  operating! 
in  the  production  of  spedea.  (  On  theNaturf  of 
Limbs,  8vo.  p.  86.)  The  author  of  the  VetHgts 
qf  Crmtion,  impressed  by  the  results  of  em- 
biyological  investigations  since  the  time  of 
Lamard:,  speculates  on  the  influence  of  pre- 
mature birth,  or  of  unduly  prolonged  fcetation, 
in  establishing  the  beginning  of  a  new  specific 
form ;  and,  in  the  main,  inclines  to  inherent 
proneness  to  deviate  from  rule  or  pattern  as  a 
more  potent  cause  of  sperifie  chan^  than  tbein- 
fiuenoe  of  volitions  or  of  outward  cucumstances. 
The  different  degrees  in  which  these  eircnm- 
stanoes  operate  on  the  different  species  or  indi- 
viduals subject  thereto,  attracted  theoonsidera- 
tion  of  naturalists  in  reference  to  the  instances 
of  extinction  of  species,  progressively,  and  of 
late  rapidly,  brought  within  their  cognisance. 
The  study  of  this  difference  engendered  the 
idea  or  perception  of  a  '  contest  for  existence' 
being  ever  waged  by  species.  Thus,  in  his 
account  of  the  gigantic  wingless  birds  of  New 
Zeahind,  Prof.  Owen,  in  1860,  expressed  him- 
self as  follows :  '  In  proportion  to  its  balk  is 
the  dificulty  of  the  contest  which,  as  a  living 
organised  whole,  the  individual  of  such  species 
has  tomaintain  aeainst  the  surrounding  agpncies 
that  are  ever  tending  to  dissolve  the  rital  bond 
and  subjugate  the  living  matter  to  the  ordinary 
chemical  and  physical  forces.  Any  change, 
therefore,  in  such  external  aoencies  as  a  spedea 
may  have  been  originally  adapted  to  exist  in, 
will  militate  against  that  existence  in  a  degree 
proportionate,  perhaps  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
to  the  bulk  of  the  spedes.  If  a  dry  season  be 
gradually  prolonged,  the  large  mammal  will 
suffer  from  the  drought  sooner  than  the  small 
one ;  if  such  alteration  of  climate  sfbct  tho 
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qaaatitj  of  Tesetable  food,  the  htaiSkj  herbiyove 
will  liist  fed  the  efibcts  of  stinted  noiuriBhment ; 
if  juaw  enemies  are  introduced,  the  large  and 
conspienoiu  qtuulraped  or  bird  will  fall  a  prey, 
whilst  the  smaller  species  conceal  themselves 
and  eseapA.  Smaller  animals  are  nsoallj,  also, 
more  prcmfie  than  laiger  ones. 

'The  actual  presence,  therefore,  of  small 
^pedes  of  animals  in  countries  where  larger 
Fpedes  of  the  same  natural  families  formerly 
existed,  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  gradual 
dimiontioo  of  the  size  of  such  species,  but  is 
the  result  of  drcumstanoes  which  may  be  illus- 
tnted  hr  the  fableof  the  "  oak  and  &e  reed ; " 
the  amaller  and  feebler  animals  have  bent  and 
accommodati^  themselTes  to  changes  which 
hare  destroyed  the  larger  species.* 

The  field  of  observation  thus  opened,  by 
sadi  instances  of  natural  rejection  of  species, 
vas  one  rich  in  the  relations  of  outward  dr- 
CTusstsnoes  and  influences,  not  only  in  the 
preferential  conservation  of  species,  but  in  the 
fosti^ring  and  &vouring  of  varieties. 

Baden  Powell,  admitting  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  acting  unfavourably,  so  as  to 
riaM"  the  declension  or  extinction  of  a  species, 
n-nwrfa:  *  It  is  therefore  a  fair  inference  that, 
if  faroorable  conditions  were  continued,  and  the 
Tarieiy  were  locally  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
^j«deg,  it  would  become  a  permanent  type  or 
*J<cie«.'  (Unity  of  Worlds,  12mo.  1866,  p.  876.) 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  1858,  assuming  that  varieties 
^  me  in  a  wild  species,  speculates  similarly 
OD  the  influences  which  may  either  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  such  variations  from  a  specific 
tjpe  or  to  their  adaptation  to  changes  in  sur- 
Tuonding  conditions,  under  which  they  might 
W  better  calculated  to  exist,  than  the  type 
iom  from  which  they  had  deviated.  Arguing 
a^iinst  the  partial  and  inadequate  views  of 
I^in^Vs  hypothesis  of  the  transmutation  of 
^pecie«  commonly  given  in  popular  English 
T>>rks  or  compilations,  as  Lyeirs  Principles 
'/  G^(^,  e.g.,  ICr.  Wallace  remarim :  '  The 
purerfnl  retractile  talons  of  the  falcon  and  the 
c^  tribes  have  not  been  produced  or  increased 
by  the  volition  of  those  animals ;  but  among 
tfce  diflerent  varieties  which  occurred  in  the  ear^ 
Iitr  and  less  organuwd  forms  of  these  groups, 
those  always  survived  longest  which  lutd  the 
C^aM  faolities  for  seidng  their  prey.' 

*  Neither  did  the  girafre  acqmre  its  long 
°^  by  desiring  to  reach  the  foliage  of  the 
BK»«  lofly  shrubs,  and  constantly  stretching  its 
Q'Hc  for  the  purpose,  but  because  any  varieties 
vhich  oecorred  among  it^  antetypes  frith  a 
^Bger  nedc  than  usual  at  once  secured  a  fresh 
'^nge  of  pastoTC  Ofver  the  same  flpround  as  their 
'l^o'ter-iiseked  companions,  and  on  the  first 
'^uaty  of  food  were  thereby  enabled  to  out- 
live them.*  (« On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties 
to  depart  indeftnitelv  from  the  Original  Type,' 
^rr>eieiinffs  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Aug.  1858, 
p.  61.)  ^    -^  "^^    ^ 

Hr.  Darwin  expresses  this  view  by  the  term 
wtfwa/  tdeetion,  not  as  contrasted  with  the 
"A^ww^  refecticn  instanced  in  a  previous  illustm- 
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tion,  of  which  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware, 
but  with  the  artijioial  selection  of  breeds  and 
varieties  of  domesticated  species  by  man.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  his  idea. 
'  To  give  an  imaginary  example  from  changes  in 
progress  on  an  island:  let  the  organisation  of  a 
canine  animal  which  preyed  chiefiy  on  rabbits, 
but  sometimes  on  hares,  become  slightly  plastic; 
let  these  same  changes  cause  the  number  of 
rabbits  very  slowly  to  decrease,  and  the  number 
of  hares  to  increase.  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
that  the  fox  or  dog  would  be  driven  to  try  to 
catch  more  hares;  his  organisation,  however, 
being  slightly  plastic^  those  individuals  with 
the  lightest  forms,  longest  limbs,  and  best  eye- 
sight, let  the  difference  be  ever  so  small,  would 
be  slightly  favoured,  and  would  tend  to  live 
longer,  and  to  survive  during  that  time  of  the 
year  when  food  was  scarcest;  they  would  also 
rear  more  young,  which  would  tend  to  inherit 
these  slight  pecuHarities.  The  less  fleet  ones 
would  be  rigidly  destroyed.  I  can  see  no  more 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  causes  in  a  thousand 
generations  would  produce  a  marked  effect,  and 
adapt  the  form  of  the  fox  or  doe  to  the  catch- 
ing of  hares  instead  of  rabbits,  Suax  that  grey- 
hounds can  be  improved  by  selection  and  care- 
ful breeding.'  Miuiy  other  ingenious  conjectures 
are  advanced  in  the  work  entitled.  On  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection, 
or  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the 
Struggle  for  Life,  8vo.  1869,  in  which  the  au- 
thor states :  *  The  varieties  or  incipient  species 
thus  produced  ultimately  become  converted, 
as  I  believe,  into  new  and  distinct  species.' 

As  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  converting 
cause,  there  is,  at  the  bottom,  much  afSnity  of 
thought  between  Darwin  and  Lamarck.  '  In 
North  America  the  black  bear  was  seen  by 
Heame  swimmine  for  hours  with  widely  open 
mouth,  thus  catching,  like  a  whale,  insects  in 
the  water.  Even  in  so  extreme  a  case  as  this, 
if  the  supply  of  insects  were  constant,  and  if 
better  aaapted  competitors  did  not  already 
exist  in  the  country,  I  can  see  no  diflculty  in 
a  race  of  bears  being  rendered,  by  natural 
selection,  more  and  more  aquatic  in  their 
structure  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger 
mouths,  till  a  creature  was  produced  as  mon- 
strous as  a  whale.'  (On  the  Origin  of  Species, 
1st  edit.  1859,  p.  184.) 

Here,  therefore,  internal  impulse  \b  associated 
with  external  circumstance,  abundance,  viz., 
of  attractive  food,  to  illustrate  the  powers  in 
nature  which  tend  to  select  a  form  or  variety 
for  a  transmutation  of  species.  But  actual 
observation  leads  to  a  recognition  of  a  cause 
distinct  from  both  impulse,  habitual  action, 
change  of  the  ambient  medium,  or  external  in- 
fluence of  any  kind.  *  L'esp^e  est  flx^e  sous  la 
raison  du  maintien  de  I'^tat  conditionnel  de  son 
milieu  ambiant.  Elle  se  modifie,  elle  change,  si 
le  milieu  ambiant  varie.'  TGeoflVoy  St.  Hilaire, 
*  Etudes  Progressives,'  Memoires  de  VAcad,  dee 
Sciences,  t.  xii.  1833.) 

Taking  the  whale-kind  as  now  known  to 
soologists,  e.  g.,  they  seem  to  exemplify  grada- 
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tiooal  Bteps  by  which  extreme  modifications  of 
cetacean  structure,  especially  in  the  skull  and 
dentition,  are  reached. 

But  such  instances  of  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  family  likeness  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  extemiu  influences.  The  ocean  has 
none  of  those  diversities  of  condition  which  the 
dry  land  shows,  and  is  exempt  from  the  few 
which,  in  fresh  waters,  may  be  invoked  to  ac- 
count for  yaiieties  in  the  species  of  fish.  It  is 
true  that  the  trout  {Sahnofario)  of  the  moun- 
tain streamlet  is  small,  wlule  that  of  the  wide 
river  or  wider  lake  is  large ;  but  no  such  dif- 
ferences in  the  theatre  of  hfe  can  be  invoked  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  dwarf  porpoise  or  the 
giant  whale — ^both  have  alike'the  unlimited  seas 
for  their  range.  The  ext4»mal  conditions  that 
could  Hiect  the  maxillary  wall  of  the  circnm- 
narial  basin  in  Hyperoodottt  Phyuter,  or  Ha- 
tanistaj  are  equally  inconceivable.  But  the 
occasional  departure  from  parental  type,  ma- 
nifested by  what  at  first  might  be  called  a 
moTiatrous  proportion  of  the  nasal  or  facial  plate 
of  the  maxillary,  may  accord  with  the  idea 
suggested  bpr  the  observed  steps  in  a  gradation 
of  such  deviating  developements. 

If  we  were  able  to  trace  the  successive  steps 
backward  in  the  formation,  or  creation  by  pre- 
ordaiued  law,  of  the  species  of  Ceiacea  wnich 
now  respectively  propagate  their  kind,  we  might 
arrive  at  the  primitive  generalised  form  whence 
those  species  nad  diverged,  and  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  such  cetacean  type  had  as- 
cended from  a  marine  reptile,  or  retrograded, 
as  in  Mr.  Darwin's  view,  from  a  terrestrial 
mammal. 

The  tendencrv  to  such  speculation  b  inevitable : 
the  question  oi  the  first  origin  of  living  things 
will  suffgest  itself  in  speculating  on  the  origin 
of  species. 

Bufibn  supposed  that  certain  type-forms 
were,  at  firsts  miraculously  created,  and  that 
most  of  the  so-called  sjtecies  exemplified  de- 
generations from  such  originally  perfect  brpes : 
applying  this  view  to  the  two  hundred  Mam- 
malian species  so  well  and  eloquently  described 
in  his  great  work,  Hutaire  NaturdU  ghUrale 
it  partictdUrey  &c  4to.  1749-1789,  tom.  xiv. 
p.  328)  he  reduced  them  to  about  fifteen  primi- 
tive stocks ;  but  admitted  also  certain  isolated 
created  forms,  which  represented  both  species 
and  genus. 

Mr.  Darwin,  equally  invoking  a  cause  dis- 
tinct and  above  any  natural  law,  reduces  its 
operation  to  narrower  limits.  '  I  believe,'  he 
writes,  *that  animals  have  descended  from, 
at  most,  only  four  or  fiye  progenitors,  and 
plants  £rom  an  equal  or  lesser  number.'  But 
he  adds  that  *  analogy  would  lead  us  one  step 
further,  namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals 
and  plknts  have  descended  from  some  one 
prototype,'  and  thus,  'that  probably  all  the 
organic  beines  which  have  ever  lived  on  this 
earth,  have  descended  from  some  one  primor- 
dial form  into  which  life  was  first  breathed.' 
{Op.  eit  p.  486.)  The  ides  of  the  direct  crea- 
tive act,  80  restricted,  would  appear  to  be  that 
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I '  certain  elemental  atoms  haye  been  commanded 
suddenly  to  flash  into  living  tissues.'  (lb.) 
I  At  this  stage  of  speculation  as  to  the  origin 
^  of  species,  Lamarck  is  more  logioed,  and  his 
j  hypothesis  more  in  accordance  with  the  observed 
actual  or  existing  grades  of  organised  beings. 

Lamarck  reduces  the  prototypes  of  ammalf 
to  two  forms — ^the  vibrio  and  the  monad  {ven 
et  inftuoires).  The  influences  which  operated 
though  time  unlimited  led  from  one  prototype 
though  the  molluscous,  from  the  other  through 
the  articulate  series,  to  the  several  forms  of 
fishes;  and  thence,  through  the  well-defined 
vertebrate  pattern,  up  to  man.  With  philosophic 
consistency,  LamaroL  sums  up:  'Cette  serie 
d'animaux  commen^ant  par  deux  branches,  ou 
se  trouvent  les  plus  imparfaits,  les  premiers 
de  chacune  de  ces  branches  ne  resolvent  Fezist- 
ence  que  par  g^n^ration  directe  ou  spontan^e.' 
(PhU,  Zool,  vol.  ii.  p.  463,) 

Every  chemical  constituent  of  cell-oxganisms 
{Hviosoa)  is  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Decomposition  of  mineral  species,  with 
water,  supplied  the  first  protoplastic  matta, 
which,  under  the  infiuence  of  hght  and  heat, 
and  by  the  conversion  of  electric,  magnetic,  or 
chemical,  force  into  the  vital  mode,  became 
aggregated  into  the  form  of  the  cell. 

Oiganisms  having  thus  originated,  decom- 
position is  but  the  transition  from  one  life  to 
another. 

Nothing  laxser  than  the  microscopic  monad, 
or  more  compkx  than  sarcode,  is  produced  by 
heterogmy.  All  higher  organisms  are  deri- 
vatives  of  these. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  sum  of  present 
evidence  sways  in  &your  of  the  becoming  of 
species  through  the  operation  of  actual  powers, 
we  may  suppose  that  provision  has  also  been 
made  for  the  origination  of  those  geims  or 
germ-like  organisms  from  which  the  higher 
species  are  derived.  The  nature  of  that 
provision,  or  the  mode  and  condittona  of 
operation  whereby  protoplasmic  organic  mucns 
becomes  monadic,  may  worthily  occupy  the 
attention  of  microscopic  observers  and  chemists. 

The  question  now  is  a  moot  one  between  the 
heterogenists  and  the  panspermists  or  those 
who  hold  that  the  germs  of  every  kind  of 
microscopic  organism  float  in  the  atmosphere 
and  develope  in  the  infusions  into  which  they 
may  falL 

8paeille«  In  Medicine,  this  term  is  applied 
to  remedies  the  effects  of  which  upon  particular 
diseases  are  little  liable  to  fallacy  and  uncer- 
tainty; hence  cinchona  is  caUed  a  specific  in 
certain  kinds  of  intermittent  fever,  and  mercury 
in  syphilis,  &c.  A  speeifie  eharacter  is  that 
which  peculiarly  and  certainly  disting:aishes 
one  thing  £rom  another. 

Speoifle  Orawity.    [Gbatttt.I 

Speeille  Beat.    [Thebmotxcs.] 

Speoillo  Ferfomiaiioe.  One  of  the  main 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  growth  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  the 
power  assumed  by  the  chancellors  to  direct 
agreements  to  be  performed,  spaaficaUy,  while 
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the  common  law  courts  would  only  gi^e 
dimages  for  the  breach  or  noD-performance  of 
them,  and  this  distinction  still  continues  to 
exist  in  most  cases.  The  Court  of  Chancery, 
howerer,  will  not  decree  specific  performance 
of  agreements,  which  it  cannot  conveniently 
Bupeiintend,  auch  as  contracts^  to  construct 
buildings  or  works.  A  limited  jurisdiction  to 
Older  specific  performance  of  agreements  has 
recently  been  conferred  on  the  county  courts. 

Spectfleatlon.  In  Law,  this  term  is  espe- 
cially naed  to  signify  the  detailed  description 
of  an  invention  which  it  is  sought  to  secure 
bj  a  patent:  this  must  be  filed  in  Chancery 
and  is  open  to  pubhc  inspection.  [Patbnt, 
Law  of.] 

Speetaetos  (LaL  spectaculum,  a  show  or 
^k,  not  that  which  aids  the  sight).  An  optical 
instroment,  consisting  of  two  lenses  set  in  a 
fiame,  for  assisting  or  correcting  the  defects  of 
imperfect  vision.  The  lenses  are  convex  or 
coDcave,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  defect 
to  be  remedied.  In  old  age  the  form  of  the 
eje  becomes  flat,  and  the  tm  of  light  are  con- 
Kqnently  not  refiracted  sumciently  in  passing 
through  it  to  meet  on  the  retina  and  produce 
distinct  vision.  This  defect  is  remedied  by  a 
convex  lens,  which  produces  a  slight  conver- 
geocy  of  the  rays  before  they  enter  the  eye. 
Short-sighted  people,  on  the  contrary,  require 
concave  lenses ;  because,  in  their  case,  the  in- 
disdoetness  of  vision  proceeds  from  too  great 
a  cnrTBtnre  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye, 
vhich  causes  the  rays  to  meet  in  a  point  before 
they  reach  the  reUna — a  defect  which  is  reme- 
died by  giving  the  rays  a  slight  divergency 
before  they  enter  the  eye. 

Spectacles  appear  to  have  been  first  used 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
bnt  the  date  and  author  of  the  invention  are 
not  certainly  known,  and  have  been  much  dis- 
puted. It  seema  most  probable  that  the  first 
hint  of  their  construction  and  use  was  taken 
either  from  the  writings  of  Alhazen,  who  lived 
ia  the  twelfth  century,  or  of  Roger  Bacon,  who 
died  about  1292.  A  passage  in  Uie  Opus  Majut 
of  the  latter  renders  it  certain,  at  least,  that  he 
wa  acquainted  with  the  use  of  crystalline 
lenses  in  magnifying  minute  or  distant  objects. 
(Smith's  OptMf,  '  Bemarks,'  art.  viii.  5—90.) 

Speetra.  In  Zoology,  a  species  of  four- 
handed  nn^mnrml  {LoMur  tpectfum,  Liuu.),  so 
called  on  account  of  its  nocturnal  habits,  at- 
tenuated frame,  long  and  skeleton-like  limbs, 
and  the  gliding,  stealthy,  noiseless  motioUi 
by  wludi  it  surprises  a  sleeping  prey. 

Spectrogeoye.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
and  important  instruments  of  modem  research, 
in  which  the  analysis  of  light  coming  from 
Tattoos  light  sources  is  conducted  by  means  of 
prisms. 

If  we  allow  a  beam  of  light  to  fall  on  a 
priam  at  a  proper  angle,  and  if  we  examine  the 
emergent  my  with  the  naked  eye,  or  let  it  fall 
on  a  plain  white  surface,  we  shall  find  Uiat  the 
lay  has  been  refracted  and  analysed  by  its 
passage.  If  we  wish  to  observe  this  phenomenon 
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under  the  best  possible  conditions,  we  shall 
take  care  that  the  incident  ray  is  small  and 
parallel,  and  we  shall  examine  the  emergent 
rays  by  means  of  a  telescope.  The  parallelism 
and  reduction  of  the  ray  to  a  fine  line  is  managed 
by  an  object-gkss  (a)  near  the  prism  (5),  with  a 
very  fine  slit  (o)  at  its  focus,  the  whole  of  this 
arrangement  resembling  a  t^esoope.  The  tele* 
Fig.1. 


scope  {d),  by  means  of  which  the  emergent  ray 
is  observed,  may  have  its  eye-piece  («)  armed 
with  a  micrometer,  if  necessary,  for  observing 
the  bright  lines  or  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum. 
[Spbctbux  Aif altsis.] 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  if  one 
prism  be  used  in  this  manner,  the  two  tele- 
scopes will  form  an  angle  between  them.  This 
is  the  ordinary  construction,  but  for  some  pur- 
poses it  is  convenient  that  they  should  have 
a  common  axis.  Steinheil  has  constructed  a 
spectroscope  of  this  kind,  in  which  three  priams 
are  used,  the  direction  of  the  ray  being  kept  by 
means  of  external  reflections.  Hoflbann  luui 
constructed  a  differential  piism  with  the  same 
end  in  view.  The  best  form  of  this  kind  is  the 
Herschd'Browning,  the  principle  of  which  will 
be  easily  seen  from  fig.  2.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
bination of  two  direct  viaion  prisms,  the  smallest 
angle  being  determined  by  the  formula — 

2A=l-i,, 

ft  being  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  em- 
ployed. 

Tig.  9. 


In  fig.  1,  we  have  supposed  tms  prism  only 
to  be  employed,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  employ 
several,  the  rays  being  more  opened  out  by 
each  passage,  so  that  a  gradually  increasing 
dispersion  is  obtained.  In  the  instrument 
manu&ctured  bv  Mr.  Browning  for  the  Kew 
Observatory,  which  is  now  employed  in  mapping 
the  lines  in  the  solar  spectnun  with  a  degree 
of  perfection  surpassing  anything  hitherto  at- 
tempted, no  less  than  nine  prisms  are  used. 

The  dispersion  ma^  be  also  increased  by 
using  substances  having  a  higher  refractive 
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"index  than  glass.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  the 
substance  nsnallj  employed ;  and  as  it  is  a 
highly  Tolatile  liquid,  it  is  enclosed  in  hollow 
glass  prisms. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  bright  lines  on  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  emanating  from  any 
substance,  the  flame  of  a  common  spirit  lamp, 
or  a  gas  jet  known  as  a  BunaeiCs  burner^  is 
placed  before  the  nanrow  slit  or  knife  edges. 
A  small  bead  of  the  substance  to  be  experi- 
mented on  may  be  fused  into  a  small  loop  of 
platinum  wire.  The  wire  being  attached  to  a 
convenient  support,  the  head  should  be  brought 
to  the  front  eoge  of  the  flame. 

Some  of  the  most  important  astronomical 
disooYeries  of  the  last  few  years  hare  resulted 
from  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the 
telescope,  the  aid  of  the  latter  being  called  in 
to  collect  the  light  emanating  from  the  distant 
stars  and  nebuls.  The  light  incident  on  the 
prism  is  rendered  parallel,  as  in  the  ordinary 
arrangement,  and  the  emergent  rays  are  ob- 
served in  the  same  manner,  but  a  further 
refinement  is  required  in  this  ease.  The  image 
of  a  star  formed  at  the  focus  of  a  good  telescope 
is  almost  a  point ;  its  spectrum,  therefore,  would 
be  a  line,  and  in  sudi  a  spei^rum  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  any  of  the  character- 
istic features.  The  point,  therefore,  is  elongated 
somewhat  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  re- 
firaction  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  lens. 

Messrs.  Sorby  and  Browning  have  also  ar- 
ranged a  modification  of  the  spectroscope  for 
use  with  the  microscope.  It  is  applied  to  the 
eye-piece  of  that  instrument  by  means  of  direct 
vision  prisms.  It  is  applicable  to  opaque  ob- 
jects, and  may  also  be  applied  beneath  the 
stage.  By  its  means  the  spectrum  of  the 
smallest  object,  or  a  particular  portion  of  any 
object,  may  be  viewed  with  the  greatest  precision 
and  ease. 

Speotnuii  (Lat.  an  image).  In  Optics,  the 
name  given  to  the  luminous  band  produced  on 
a  screen  or  in  the  eye  by  subjecting  a  beam  of 
light  received  through  a  small  slit  or  hole,  to 
decomposition  by  a  prism.  For  the  different 
colours  and  fixed  lines  visible  in  different 
spectra,  see  Chboicatics;  Combt;  Nbbulb; 
Spbctrum  Analysis  ;  Stab  ;  and  Sum  ;  and 
for  the  refrangibility  of  the  different  rays, 
Rbfbaction. 

Bpeotmni  Analyils.  Eveiy  known  sub- 
stance gives  out  light  if  it  be  sufficiently  heated. 
Daylight  is  supplied  firom  the  intensely  heated 
matter  of  the  sun ;  the  artificial  light  of  gas, 
oil-lamps,  candles,  &c.,  is  emitted  by  white- 
hot  particles  of  carbon ;  the  luminosity  even  of 
lightning  arises  from  the  highly  ignited  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  of  our  atmosphere. 

Light  from  various  sources  differs  consider- 
ably in  composition.  The  unaided  eye  is 
unable  to  detect  difl^nces  of  colour  in  the 
associated  mass  of  rays  that  impinge  upon  the 
retina ;  it  is  only  when  that  mass  or  pencil  of 
rays  is  first  passed  through  a  prism  that  the 
eye  can  ascertain  what  particular  rays  are 
present  and  what  absent  The  prism  has  the 
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!  power  of  decomposing  a  compound  ray  into  ifJB 
constituent  rays;  it  bends  each  constituent nj 
out  of  its  course  to  an  unequal  extent^  so  as  to 
arrange  them  consecutively  in  a  band.  This  band 
is  called  a  speetrum.  Thus  a  beam  of  sunlight 
is  found  to  consist  of  rays  of  almost  eveij 
conceivable  shade  of  colour,  the  spectrum 
beginning  with  red,  which  is  least  bent  out  of 
its  course,  or  least  rrfranaibU,  passing  throturh 
every  tint  of  orange,  yeUow,  green  and  blue, 
and  terminating  in  violet  rays  which  are  the  most 
refrangible.  This  spectrum  of  sunlight  has 
long  been  fiimiliar  to  us  under  other  camef. 
Thus,  the  pretty  coloured  appearances  some- 
times seen  on  the  wall,  ceiling,  fioor,  and 
furniture  of  a  room  when  the  sun  shines  on  the 
prisms  of  an  ornamented  glass  chandelier  an 
the  spectra  of  beams  of  sunlight;  the  white 
rays  are  decomposed  by  the  prisms  and  the 
thereby  disassociated  rays  reflected  from  the 
objects  in  the  room.  Received  directly  into 
the  eyo,  the  effect  is  still  more  gorgeous.  But 
the  most  magnificent  spectrum  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  a  combination,  so  to  speak,  of 
innumerable  spectral  bands  placed  side  by  side, 
is  that  which  occurs  when  rain-drops  are  the 
refiecting  and  refracting  media — the  iiamiliar 
but  ever-glorious  rainb(^. 

Thus,  then,  a  prism  has  thepoiwer  of  analysing 
light,  showing  what  are  its  constituent  raja ; 
the  latter  being  termed  a  tpeetfum.  The  ope- 
ration is  that  of  tpeetrum  analysis.  But  it  is 
analysis  in  a  more  extended  sense,  for  every 
element  of  our  earth  gives,  when  its  vapour  is 
ignited,  rays  which  probably  are  peculiar  to 
itself;  if,  therefore,  a  substance  of  unknown 
composition  is  intensely  heated,  and  the  light 
which  it  emits  is  examined  by  a  prism,  the 
colour  and  position  of  the  rays  whidi  may  be 
present  indicate  at  onoe  the  composition  of 
the  substance. 

This  statement  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
qualified.  Everrelementthathasbeenexamined 
certainly  has  a  characteristic  spectxnm,  but  many 
have  yet  to  be  examined.  Again,  temperature 
seems  to  influence  considerably  the  (^amcter 
of  a  spectrum,  llie  spectrum  of  a  compound 
containing  two  or  more  elements  has  been 
proved  to  be  difRsrent  from  the  spectra  of  its 
constituents  if  the  compound  be  not  decomposed 
by  the  heat  applied.  And,  lastly,  a  method  ha 
yet  to  be  devised  by  which  a  substance  shall  be 
so  ignited  that  every  element  which  it  contains 
shall  be  vaporised  with  certainty,  and  the  emis- 
sion of  light  fh>m  it  be  sufficiently  continuous 
to  admit  of  practical  recognition  of  its  spectmrn. 

Four  new  metals  have  been  discovered  by 
spectrum  analysis.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  in 
examining  the  spectra  of  certain  residnes  of 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  a  spring  (Daick- 
heim),  detected  rays  of  a  colour  and  positioo 
in  the  spectrum  hitherto  unobserved.  Follow- 
ing up  the  research,  thev  sucMeded  in  iso- 
lating the  two  metallic  elements  OHium  and 
rubidium.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Crookes  dis- 
covered thallium;  indium  bdng  the  last  ad  led 
to  the  list  in  this  way. 
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Spectram  analysis  has  also  thrown  con- 
eiderablft  light  on  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe,  new  flELCts  having  been 
acquired  concerning  the  sun,  stars,  nebulat, 
and  cometa.  Thus,  to  begin  with  the  sun,  the 
Fpectrom  of  sunlight,  otherwise  bright  and 
brilliant  throu^out  its  whole  extent,  is  sepa- 
lated  into  distinct  parts  by  a  laige  number  of 
exceedingly  narrow  spaces  apparently  devoid  of 
light  The  ap|>earaAce  of  this  spectrum  when 
thrown  directly  on  the  retina  or  reflected  from 
a  snrfaee  is  that  of  light  of  all  colours,  from  red 
to  Tiolet,  traversed  by  numerous  fine  lines  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  its  length.  Now,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  spectra  of  several  of  the 
elements  are  composed  of  bright  rays  identical 
in  position  with  these  dark  spaces  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  The  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  &ct  has  been  obtained  experimentally 
and  is  as  follows:  The  lisht  emitted  by  an 
incandescent  body  is  sifted  by  passage  through 
an^  ignited  vapour,  the  ray  or  rays  sifted  out 
being  precisely  those  whid^  the  ignited  vapour 
itself  emits.  So,  then,  the  light  emitted  by  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun  is  absorbed  by  the  vapour 
of  various  substances  in  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
the  only  perceptible  light  which  I'leaches  our 
earth  being  that  not  so  absorbed.  The  dark 
spaces  in  the  solar  spectrum  being  identical 
vith  the  light  emitted  by  certain  ignited  ter- 
restrial metials,  the  inference  is  that  the  va- 
pours of  those  metals  exist  in  the  sun's  atmo- 
sphere. So  far  as  examination  has  at  present 
extended,  these  metals  are  ten  in  number, 
viz.  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  iron,  chro- 
mium, nickel,  calcium,  barium,  copper,  and 
zinc.  Hydrogen  is  also  present  in  the  solar 
atmosphere.  This  magnificent  discovery  is  due 
to  Kiicbhoff.  The  analysis  of  starlight  has 
shown  that  the  stars  are  built  on  the  same 
model  as  the  sun,  though  the  details  vary  in 
each  star  yet  examined.  The  light  of  nebulsB 
and  comets  shows  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
those  bodies  are  masses  of  glowing  gas. 

8peciilatloii(Lat.  8pec^tio,fi'om  speculor, 
/  watch).    In  Commerce,  a  term  employed ,  with 
some  slight  meaning  of  disapprobation,  to  de- 
stgoate  such  purchases  as  are  made  in  hope 
that  there  wiU  speedilv  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  artide  bought,  and  thereupon  a  gain  to  the 
buyer.    Speculation,  then,  is  an  anticipation 
on  the  part  of  a  trader  that  demand  will  be 
excessive  or  that  supply  will  be  deficient.    The 
former  is  the  commonest  cause  of  speculation 
and  is  generally  the  most  liable  to  Mlacy,  since 
it  ia  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  the  indina* 
tions  which  affect  others,  or  the  powers  which 
they  possess  of  gratifying  Uiese  inclinations,  while 
the  latter  is  more  frequently  founded  on  facts. 
Thna,  for  instance,  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold 
discoveries  in  Australia,  speculation  took  the 
form  of  exports  to  that  region,  and  so  excessive 
was  the  tendency  and  so  great  the  glut  that 
atticles  were  frequently  sold  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  freight;  on  the  other  hand,  the  specula- 
tive purchases  of  cotton  during  the  continuance 
of  the  great  American  war  were  based  on  the 
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anticipation  of  deficient  supply,  and  were  on 
the  whole  successful. 

The  function  of  the  speculator,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  his  action  is  governed  on  common 
prudence,  and  by  as  much  foresight  as  possible, 
is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  society.  In 
appearance,  he  is  at  war  with  the  general 
interests  of  mankind ;  in  effect  he  serves  them. 
He  renders  prices  generally  steady  by  his 
eagerness  to  buy  when  prices  are  low,  and  he 
enforces  economy  by  withholding  a  portion  of 
consumable  commodities  when  scarcity  occurs. 
In  past  times,  the  tendency  to  speculate  in 
such  commodities  was  checked  by  severe  sta- 
tutes, and  it  was  only  when  these  indirect  ad- 
vantages were  detected  that  these  repressive 
laws  were  repealed.  Thus,  Sir  John  Barnard's 
Act,  passed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, strove  to  prevent  time  bargains  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  by  disabling  those  in  whose 
favour  the  bargain  had  turned  out  from  re- 
covering against  the  loser  by  legal  process.  The 
brokers  met  this  disability  by  establishing  a 
strict  code  of  honour.  But  the  public  has 
gradually  learned  that  these  negotiations  are 
of  considerable  utility  by  obviating  the  risk  of 
great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  securities. 
Of  course  this  action  of  speculators  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  occasional  attempts  made  to 
force  a  panic  in  some  stock  or  shares  by  the 
offer  of  fictitious  sales.  The  moat  notable  of 
these  operations  for  a  rise  or  fall,  were  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and 
the  tnlip  mania  in  Holland. 

When  the  speculator  purchases  consumable 
articles  on  credit,  his  demand  raises  prices 
early,  and,  if  his  coi^ecture  be  correct,  only  an- 
ticipates a  certain  nse.  Should  his  judgment 
be  in  error,  he  bears  the  loss  ;  and  if  many  spe- 
culators join  in  the  same  or  similar  ventures,  the 
reaction  involves  an  increased  demand  for  bank 
credit.  Speculative  purchasers  do  not  there- 
fore, as  some  economists  have  supposed,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  convertible  bank-notes, 
but  sales  consequent  on  the  reaction  do.  This 
fact  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of 
banking. 

Speonlmn  (Lat.  a  mirror).  In  Optics, 
the  term  tpeotUum  is  usually  appropriated  to 
reflectors  formed  of  polished  metal ;  while  the 
term  mirror  is  used  to  signify  a  reflector  of 
glass.  For  the  focal  distances  and  laws  of 
reflexion  of  spherical  specula,  see  Beflkxion; 
and  for  a  description  of  the  method  of  casting 
and  polishing  large  specula  for  reflecting  tele- 
scopes, see  Sir  W.  Herschel's  description  of 
his  telescope  in  the  PkiL  Trans,  for  1795; 
Brewster's  edition  of  Ferguson's  Lectures ;  and 
the  article  'Telescope'  in  the  Encydopadia 
Britanntca.     [Tblrscopb.] 

Speoalmii  Metal.  Speculum  metal,  with 
whidi  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes  are 
made,  is  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  copper  and 
one  of  tin;  its  whiteness  is  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  arsenic. 

Speeolu  [Lanouaob;  Mbtafhob;  Polt« 
oimcr;  SYKoimiT.] 
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Speeton  Clay.  A  dark  bine  laminated 
clay  with  calcareous  nodules,  found  near  Scar- 
borough in  Yorkshire,  belonging,  it  is  belieyed, 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  cretaceous  series.  It 
contains  fossUs. 

SpeUM.  An  impure  arsenide  of  nickel, 
obtained  from  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel  in 
smalt-works. 

Speldinffs.  A  Scotch  term  for  dried  and 
salted  whitings. 

Spell  (A.-Saz.  spel,  story  or  tale).  Any 
form  of  words,  written  or  spoken,  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  magical  virtues. 

Spelt  (A.-Sax.  spelte,  Ger.  spek).  The 
Triticum  Spelta^  an  inferior  kind  of  wheat 
grown  in  some  parts  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

Spelter  (Dutch  spiauter).  The  commercial 
term  for  zinc.     [Pbwtbr.] 

Spenn-oell.  In  Anatomy,  the  cells  con- 
tained in  the  liquor  seminis,  in  which  are 
formed  the  spermatoa,  or  cells  of  deyelopement 
of  the  spermatozoa. 

Spermaoeti  (a  word  coined  from  the  6r. 
(nrcp/xa,  seed^  and  k^tot,  a  large  fieh).  This 
substance  concretes  or  crystallises  sponta- 
neously out  of  the  oil  of  the  spermaceti  whale. 
It  is  purified  first  by  pressure,  then  by  fusion 
and  boiling  with  a  weak  alkaline  ley.  When 
melted  in  masses,  it  concretes  in  crystalline 
plates  of  a  silvery  lustre  and  unctuous  feeL  It 
fuses  at  about  100®.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  and  as  the  solution  cools  it  separates  in 
brilliant  scales,  to  which  Chevreul  has  given  the 
name  of  cetine.  Spermaceti  differs  from  common 
fats  in  not  yielding  glycerine  when  saponified, 
but  a  peculiar  base  termed  ethdt taC^flO^ 

Spermaoetl  uniale.    [Cachalot.] 

Spermatio  Cbord.  That  part  which, 
in  Mammals  having  a  Scrotitm,  seems  to 
suspend  the  testicles,  and,  in  fact,  contains 
their  vessels,  nerves,  and  ducts,  with  the 
surrounding  muscular  and  connective  tissue. 

Spermatio  l*laid.     [Spebmatozoa.] 

^permatoa  (Grr.  <nr^p/ua,  and  ^k,  an  effo). 
The  cells  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  nuclei 
to  the  sperm-cells,  and  of  developemental  cells 
to  the  spermatozoa.  Sometimes  the  sperm-cell 
contains  a  single  spermatoon,  sometimes  se- 
veral spermatoa,  in  which  case  the  resulting 
spermatozoa  often  unite  together  and  form  a 
fasciculus,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  sparrow. 

Spermatopliora  (Gr.  ffwipfta,  and  f4pv, 
I  carry).  In  Anatomy,  cases  of  albuminous 
matter,  in  which  the  bundles  of  spermatozoa 
are  packed ;  they  are  largest  and  most  complex 
in  the  Cephalopods. 

SpermatoBoa  (Gr.  ow/p^to,  and  (^''f 
animal).  The  filamentary  bodies  developed  in 
the  semen,  and  consisting  of  an  enlarged  ex- 
trcmitv  called  bodyt  and  a  vibratile  filamentary 
appendage  called  tail.  Spermatozoa  consist  of 
an  amber-ooloured,  highly  refracting,  homo- 
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geneouB  flubstanee,  like  the  hyaline  nndeus  of 
cells,  and  are  formal  modifications  of  the  nn- 
deuB  of  the  spermatoon.  They  are  essenti&l 
to  impregnation. 

Spemiidliiiii  (Gr.  <nr4pfia),  A  kind  of 
small  seed-vessel,  resembling  a  seed,  and  more 
commonly  called  an  achene. 

Spliaoeliis  (Gr.  ir^dEjccXof).     [Gangbbhe.] 

Splioerlsterivm.    [Ball.] 

Spliflerosldcrtte  or  Spliaroaidorlte  (6r. 
<r^paf  a  globe ;  and  <riSqf>tft,  iron),  A  name 
given  by  Hausmann  to  aspheroidal  and  radiated 
variety  of  Sparry  Iron-ore  found  in  Greenstone, 
at  Hanau  in  Western  Germany ;  and  in  the 
circle  of  Jaslo  in  Austrian  Galicia. 

The  name  is  also  applied  generally  to  the 
globular  concretions  of  spathose  carbonate  of 
iron  found  in  some  amygdaloidfl  or  la?UL 
[Spabbt  Ibok-obb.] 

SpliaeniUte  or  Spliemlite.  A  teim 
applied  by  some  mineralogists  to  a  Tariefy  of 
Obsidian  or  Fearlstone,  which  occhts  in  small 
rounded  grains.    [PBABLSTdTB.] 

Spliene  (Gr.  tf-^r,  a  toedge,  from  the  shape 
of  tlie  crystals).  A  litanate  and  silicate  of 
lime  (or  a  silicate  of  titaniimi,  in  which  part  of 
the  latter  is  replaced  by  lime).  It  is  foond 
crystallised  and  sometimes  in  granular  or 
foliated  masses  of  a  brown,  grey,  and  yeUow 
colour,  near  Tavistock  and  Tremadoc;  in  the 
Shetlands ;  at  Cariglinneen,  co.  Down ;  and  at 
Crow  Hill  near  Newry. 

Splieiiotd  Bone  (Gr.  a^/vuf^Mif,  from 
9^v).  One  of  the  bones  of  the  head;  so 
called  from  its  being  wedged  in,  as  it  were, 
amonffst  the  other  bones.  It  is  of  a  most 
irregular  shape,  and  very  complicated  in  its 
processes  and  connections  with  tne  other  boDes. 
When  removed,  it  is  something  of  the  figure  of 
a  bat  with  its  wings  extended.  It  is  connected 
with  all  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  with  those 
of  the  palate,  cheeks,  and  upper  jaw.  Homo- 
logically,  the  sphenoid  of  anthropotomy  answers 
to  seven  bones,  the  basisphenoid,  alisphenoidfl, 
orbitosphenoids,  and  pterygoids. 

Spbere  (Gr.  <r^aijfM,  a  ball).  In  Astronoiny, 
the  concave  expanse  of  the  heavens,  whi(^, 
having  no  definite  limit,  appears  to  the  eye  as 
the  interior  surface  of  a  sphere  endosing  the 
earthy  which  is  placed  at  the  centre.  The 
ancients  gave  the  name  of  sphere  to  the  orbits 
of  the  several  heavenly  bodies;  thus,  the 
sphere  of  Jupiter,  the  sphere  of  Satum,  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomy,  the  different  spheres  were  supposed 
to  be  solid  and  transparent,  moving  about 
their  common  centre  independently  of  each 
other,  and  each  carrying  its  appropriate  body 
along  with  it.    [Ptolbicaic  Ststbil] 

Sphbbb.  In  Geometry,  a  solid  body  de- 
scribed by  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle  about 
its  diameter ;  or  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a  body 
bounded  by  a  surface  of  which  eveiy  point  is 
equally  distant  from  a  single  point  within  the 
surface,  called  the  centre  of  a  sphere.  If  ^ 
denote  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  f*  9i ' 
rectangular  co-ordinates,  the  origin  being  at 
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the  centre,  the  equation  of  the  Borface    is 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
metrical  properties  of  the  sphere  ^fop  other 
descriptiTe  properties,  see  Sfhebics)  :  1.  The 
sorface  of  the  sphere  is  eqiuil  to  four  times 
the  apes  of  one  of  its^rea^  circles;  i.e.  of  a 
section  made  by  a  plane  passing  tJirongh  its 
ccDtPe.  2.  The  curve  surface  of  any  zone,  or 
portion  contained  between  two  parallel  planes, 
IS  egoal  to  tbe  carve  surface  of  a  cylinder  of 
the  same  height  with  the  height  of  the  zone,  or 
the  distance  between  the  planes,  and  of  the 
same  diameter  with  the  sphere.  Hence  it 
fbUoTs  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  is 
c-qml  to  the  curve  surface  of  the  circumscribing 
cylioder.  3.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  pyramid  whose  altitude  is  the 
radius,  and  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface 
of  the  sphere ;  and  hence  tiie  volume  of  the 
sphere  is  one-third  of  the  product  of  its  radius 
into  its  surface.  4.  The  sphere  is  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder. 

Let  r  denote  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  « its 
fiuperficiea,  «  its  volume,  and  w  the  ratio  of 
the  8emicircumference  to  the  radius- 8' 14169 ; 
tlicD  since  the  area  of  a  circle  of  which  r  is 
the  radius  is  wr',  the  properdes  above  stated 
giTC  the  relations  which  follow ;  viz. 

««4irr**.  12-66637  x  r*, 
t^i  r  «  =  Jw  r"-418869  X  r«. 

Spberieal  Ourwatnre.  [Cubvaturb, 
Spsbrical.] 

Bpberloal  Bxcess.  The  excess,  above 
tvo  right  angles,  of  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  spherical  triangle.  [Excb&s,  Spherical.] 
If  A  denote  the  superficial  area  of  the  triangle 
vhose  excess  estimated  in  circular  measure 
is  E,  we  have  the  simple  relation  A  c*  E  r*, 
vhere  r  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  [Spiiebics.] 
^^5copding  to  Legendre's  Theorem,  if  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  be  "very  large  when  compared 
▼ith  the  arcs  of  the  spherical  triangle,  then 
fach  angle  of  the  latter  exceeds  by  one-third 
of  the  spherical  excess  the  corresponding  angle 
of  the  plane  triangle  whose  sioes  are  equal 
in  length  to  the  arcs  of  the  spherical  triangle. 
The  area  of  this  plane  triangle  being  approxi- 
inately  the  same  as  that  of  the  spherical  one, 
fo  approximate  value  of  the  spherical  excess 
is  readily  obtained  in  geodetical  measurements. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  subject,  however, 
ve  cannot  here  enter  into  details,  and  must 
refer  the  reader  to  published  accounts  of  the 
Britiah  Oidnance  Survey.  In  connection  with 
the  spherical  excess  there  are  two  formulsB 
*hich,  for  the  ssJec  of  reference,  may  here  find 
&  place.  The  first  is  known  as  Cagnoli*s,  the 
second  as  Lehuillier's  Theorem. 

Sin'?  » lin  9 .  sin  (s-g)  sin  (s~5)  sin  (s~c) 

^  cos«^  cos«*    cos«^ 

2  2  2 

taii»^-taj»'tan!rftan'^tan'-rf. 
4  2  2  2  2 

As  uioal,  a,  6,  and  e  here  denote  the  sides 
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of  the  spherical  triangle,  i.e.  the  angles  which 
the  arcs  subtend  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
and  s  denotes  half  their  sum. 

Splierloal  Indioatriz.  [Iitoioatiuz, 
Sphbbical.] 

8plieri€S.  In  Geometry,  the  doctrine  of 
the  properties  of  a  sphere  considered  as  a 
geometrical  surface.  The  section  of  a  sphere 
by  any  plane  is  a  circle  which  receives  the 
name  of  great  circle  or  email  circle^  as  its 
plane  passes  or  does  not  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  The  diameter  of  the 
sphere  which  is  perpendicular  to  a  great 
circle  is  called  the  axis  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  parallel  small  circles ;  the 
extremities  of  this  axis  are  the  poles  of  the 
series  of  circles,  and  any  great  circle  through 
these  poles  is  called  a  secondary  circle;  the 
latter  cuts  the  original  or  primary  great  circle 
and  all  its  parallels  at  right  angles.  The 
angle  between  any  two  secondanes  (some- 
times called  a  spherical  angle,  though  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  necessity  for  the  distinction) 
IS  measured  by  the  arc  which  they  intercept 
upon  the  primary.  The  poles  of  these  second- 
aries lie  on  the  primary,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  former  circles  may  also  be  measured  by 
the  arc  of  the  latter  circle  between  two  of 
their  poles. 

The  shortest  line  on  the  sphere  by  which 
two  given  points  can  be  joined  is  the  arc  of 
the  great  circle  which  passes  through  those 
points,  and  is  less  than  a  semicircle.  Three 
points  on  the  sphere  form  a  spherical  triangle 
whose  sides  are  the  shortest  lines  (great  circles) 
which  join  the  points ;  these  sides  are  propor- 
tional to  the  angles  which  they  subtend  at 
the  sphere's  centre.  The  three  poles  of  the 
sides  of  a  spherical  triangle  which  lie  in  the 
same  hemisphere  as  the  triangle  itself,  form 
the  polar  trianale.  The  latter  and  the  original 
are  also  called  supplemental  triangles^  since  a 
side  of  the  one  is  the  supplement  of  the  cor- 
responding angle  of  the  other.  Spherical  tri- 
angles have  many  properties  in  oonmion  with 
plane  triangles ;  for  instance,  the  greater  angle 
always  subtends  the  greater  side,  and  if  two 
angles  are  equal,  so  are  the  opposite  sides, 
and  the  triangle  is  isosceles.  The  angles  of  a 
spherical  triangle,  however,  are  together  yrea^ 
than  two  right  angles ;  the  excess  is  a  measure 
of  the  superficial  area  of  the  triangle.  A  right- 
aneled  spherical  triangle  is  one  which  has  a 
right  angle  ,*  the  supplemental  triangle  in  this 
case  has  one  of  its  sides  equal  to  a  quadrant, 
and  is  termed  guadrantal.  There  are  also  bi- 
rectangular  and  bi-quadrantal  triangles,  as  also 
trv-quadrantal  ones,  the  sides  of  which  are  all 
quMrants  and  the  angles  all  right  angles.  The 
spherical  surface  enclosed  between  two  great 
semicircles  is  called  a  lune ;  its  area  clearly  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  that  of  the  whole  sphere  which 
the  angle  of  the  lune  bears  to  four  nght  angles. 
From  this  is  deduced  the  important  theorem 
that  the  surface  of  a  spherical  triangle  has  to 
that  of  the  hemisphere  the  same  ratio  which  the 
spherical  excess  has  to  four  right  angles.  For 
mm2 
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further  properties  of  the  sphere,  see  Sphbbb 

,  andT&IGONOMBlRY. 

Spliero-oonic*  The  section  of  a  sphere 
by  a  qiuidric  cone  having  its  yeztex  at  the 
centre.  Such  a  section  obviously  consists  of 
two  closed  and  perfectly  symmetrical  curves  in 
the  opposite  hemispheres  determined  by  one 
of  the  principal  planes  of  the  cone.  Either 
of  these  closed  curves  may  be  regarded  as 
a  spherioal  ellipse.  The  same  sphero-conic, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  spherical 
hyperbola  in  either  of  the  hemispheres  into 
which  the  sphere  is  divided  by  one  of  the 
principal  planes  which  cut  the  cone.  The 
cyclic  planes  of  the  cone  cut  the  sphere  in 
the  ct/clic  arcs  of  the  sphero-conic,  which  latter 
are  the  analogues  of  the  asymptotes  of  a  plane 
conic.  The  focal  lines  of  the  cone  determine 
on  the  sphere  the  foci  of  the  sphero-conic.  The 
great  circles  of  which  the  several  points  of 
a  sphero-conic  are  the  poles,  envelope  the 
reciprocal  sphero-conic \  of  which  latter  the 
foci  and  cyclic  arcs  are  respectively  the  poles 
and  polars  of  the  cyclic  arcs  and  foci  of  the 
orig:inal  sphero-conic. 

The  properties  of  sphero-conics  are  in  many 
respects  precisely  similar  to  those  of  plane 
comes.  For  instanoe,  the  sum  (or  difference) 
of  the  arcs  (of  great  circles)  joining  the  foci  to 
any  point  of  a  sphero-conic  is  constant,  and  the 
two  tangents  from  any  point  to  a  sphero-conic 
are  equsdly  inclined  to  the  arcs  which  join  that 
point  to  the  two  foci.  The  reciprocals  of  these 
theorems  show  that  every  tangent  to  a  sphero- 
conic  forms  with  the  cyclic  arcs  a  triangle 
of  constant  area,  and  that  the  segments  are 
equal  which  a  sphero-conic  and  its  cyclic  arcs 
intercept  upon  any  secant  An  elaborate  me- 
moir on  sphero-conics,  by  Chasles,  will  be  found 
in  the  Trans,  of  the  BoyalAcad,  of  Brussels,  vol. 
vi. ;  it  was  translated  (with  additions)  by  Dr. 
Graves  of  Dublin,  and  published  in  1837.  A 
r^sum^  of  this  memoir,  but  with  original  de- 
monstrations, is  given  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his 
An,  Geom.  of  Three  Dimensions, 

Spliero-polar  Seoiprooal.    [Poiab  Rb- 

aPROCAJ..] 

Splieroffrapli.  An  instrument  invented  for 
the.  practical  application  of  spherics  to  navi- 
gation. By  its  aid  any  possible  spherical  tri- 
angle can  be  constructed  without  dividers  or 
scales. 

Splieroid  (Gr.  ^^oipoeiB^r);  In  Geometry, 
a  sohd  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  one  of  its  axes.  If  the  generating  ellipse 
revolves  about  its  major  axis,  the  spheroid 
is  prolate,  or  oblong ;  if  about  its  minor  axis, 
the  spheroid  is  oblate. 

Let  2  a  be  the  axis  of  revolution,  and  2  6  the 
diameter  of  the  ^^enerating  ellipse  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis ;  then  the  origin  of  the 
co-ordinates  bein^  at  the  centre,  and  x  being 
taken  on  the  semi-axis  a,  the  equation  of  the 
surface  of  the  spheroid  is 
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Let  i*  denote  the  ratio  of  the  differenoe  of  the 
squares  of  a  and  h  to  the  square  of  a ;  ie. 
make  a*  >Ir*-a*~6',  and  put  v«3'I4159: 
then  the  whole  surfaoe  S  of  the  spheroid  is 
expressed  by  the  following  series,  in  which  the 
upper  signs  are  to  be  used  if  the  spheroid 
is  oblong  (i.  e.  if  a  is  neater  than  b),  and 
the  under  signs  if  the  sphiroid  is  oblate:  viz. 

it-      ^       A* 
273         2T475 


\^ab(lT^ 


-*.-&.) 


2.4.6. 
The  volume  of  the  spheroid,  expressed  by 

-  IT  a  M,  is  two^thirds  of  that  of  the  circom- 

scribing  cylinder. 

An  oblate  spheroid  being  approximately  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  propertiefi  are  of  great 
importance.  Referring  the  reader  desirous  of 
full  information  on  the  subject  to  Air/s  article 
in  the  Eney,  Metrop.  or  to  the  published  acconot 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  we  will  here  merely 
add  three  formuls,  relative  to  the  corratare 
of  the  earth,  which  are  sometimes  useful 

Let  a  be  half  the  polar  axis,  b  the  mdias 
of  the  equator,  e  the  ellipticity,  or  a  number 
such  that  bmma  (1  +  tf)  [Eluptioitt],  and 
/  the  given  latitude.  Also,  let  r  be  the  ndins 
of  curvature  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  r 
the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  direction  pe^ 
pendicular  to  the  meridian,  and  R  the  noius 
of  curvature  of  a  normal  section,  making  with 
the  meridian  an  angle  «  0 ;  then 

r  —  a  (l  —  «+3  esinV) 

f''=5a(l  +  ^  +«sin»/)  .  , 


r  %m^9  +  r^  co&H 


(1) 

(2) 
•(8) 


Splieroidal    ConditieB    of    Mgirtds. 

When  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  are  allowed  to  fUl 
on  a  highly  heated  smooth  surface,  they  are  not 
at  once  converted  into  vapour,  but,  rebounding 
roll  over  the  hot  surface  without  moistening 
it,  in  the  shape  of  flattened  spheroids.  This, 
at  first  sight,  extraordinary  and  anomalous 
phenomenon  has  been  called  the  spheroidal 
condition  of  a  liquid.  After  the  temperature 
of  the  heated  body  has  sunk  below  300^  Fahr.,  I 
in  the  case  of  water  the  liquid  will  no  longer  . 
remain  in  the  spheroidal  state,  but  boils  and  ' 
disappears  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  phe- 
nomenon was  first  described  by  Eller  at  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  in  1746;  ten  yean  later 
it  was  studied  by  Leidenfrost,  by  whose  name 
it  is  frequently  oilled ;  since  then  many  other 
experiments  have  been  made  upon  it,  but  most 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  cnrioos  property  of 
liquids  was  derived  about  twenty  years  ago  from 
the  investigations  of  M.  Boutigny,  iHio  flrttffTe 
to  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known.  When 
in  the  spheroidal  condition,  the  liquid  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  hot  sur&ce,  but  is  lifted  up  and 
sustained  by  the  vapoxir  which  is  rapidly  gene- 
rated from  that  portion  of  the  drop  nearest 
the  heated  body.    From  this  cause,  if  a  disb 
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perfbmted  inth  fine  holes  be  used,  the  liquid 
will  not  rnn  through  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  the  spheroidal  state.  M.  Boutignjr  and 
others  befieye  that  the  space,  which  can  easily 
be  seen  to  exist,  between  the  liquid  and  the 
hot  plate,  is  dne  to  the  repulsiye  force  of  heat ; 
bnt  it  is  probable  that  this  repulsion  would 
not  be  exercised  at  sensible  distances.  More- 
orer,  in  order  to  assume  the  spheroidal  state 
it  is  necessary  that  the  substance  be  Tolatile, 
and  if  this  be  the  case  solids  as  well  as  liquids 
can  become  spheroidal.  The  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is,  therefore,  to  be  found  mainly  in 
the  deyelopement  of  vapour  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  spheroid:  cushioned  on  this 
Tipoor,  it  is  momded  by  the  resultant  action 
of  gTSTity  and  cohesion. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  the  spheroidal  state 
is  to  heat  a  little  metal  dish  or  spoon  to 
redness,  and  then  to  pour  in  a  little  water ; 
no  ebullition  occurs,  but  the  water  skips  about 
in  little  globules  or  gathers  into  a  mass  with 
a  beautifully  crimped  border;  it  is  evidently 
OBt  of  contact  with  the  vessel,  and  from  the 
bad  conducting  power  of  the  vapour  only 
slowly  evaporates,  unless,  however,  the  heat  be 
withdrawn,  and  tiien  it  instantly  flashes  into 
ffteara.  The  temperature  of  the  spheroid  is 
a  little  below  the  boiling  point  of  me  liquid ; 
with  water  it  is  about  206°  Fahr. 

The  passage  of  a  large  body  of  water  from 
the  spheroidal  into  the  ordinaiy  condition,  and 
the  consequent  sudden  copious  generation  of 
Bteam,  has  been  assigned  as  a  probable  cause 
of  the  explosion  of  over-heated  steam  boilers. 
A  red-hot  dish  thrown  on  water  is  lifted  out  of 
contact  with  the  latter,  until  it  has  cooled 
down  BO  &r  that  the  tension  of  the  vapour 
generated  is  insufficient  to  sustain  the  dish. 
Bj  roug^eninff  the  surface,  or,  better,  coating 
it  with  certain  oxides,  the  conversion  of  a 
liqnid  into  the  spheroidal  state  may  partially 
or  wholly  be  prevented.  Owing  to  the  separa- 
tHm  from  the  hot  surface,  due  to  the  spheroidal 
condition,  water  or  even  mercury  may  be  frozen 
in  a  red-hot  crucible  by  a  batii  of  solid  car- 
bonic add  and  ether.  From  the  same  cause 
laondresses  know  when  their  irons  are  hot 
enough,  by  the  saliva  rolling  off  them,  or  their 
vett«i  finger  being  unbumt  when  the  iron  is 
toached. 

It  ia  owing  to  the  protective  influence  of  the 
vapour  shell  surrounmng  a  liquid  in  the  sphe- 
roidal state,  that  a  moistened  hand  can  be 
plunged  into  molten  lead  or  iron  with  perfect 
impunity.  Some  of  the  escapes  from  the  fiery 
ordeal  may  thus  be  explained.  To  repeat  the 
experiment,  the  molten  lead  should  be  as  hot 
as  possible,  and  the  finger  or  hand  should  be 
dipped  in  liquid  ammonia  before  it  is  plunged 
in  the  red-hot  mass. 

Bpli«roiii«ter  (Gr.  vfpatpa,  and  ft^poi^, 
vieantre).  In  Physics,  an  instrument  for  mear 
aonng  with  great  precision  the  thickness  of 
•mall  bodies,  the  cnrrature  of  optical  glasses,  &c. 

BplMroflidmrlte.    A  variety  of  spathose 
iion-ore.    [Sfesbooidebitb.] 
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Spbemlite.  A  variety  of  Pearlstone. 
[Sfilkbulitb.] 

Spliex  (Gr.  <r^^,  a  wasp).  A  generic  name 
restricted  to  those  burrowing  wasps  which  live 
in  single  pairs,  and  have  the  wings  always  out- 
stretched. The  female  usuallv  places  by  the 
side  of  the  eggs  she  has  laid  the  bodies  of 
insects,  kiUed  or  paralysed,  to  serve  as  food  for 
the  grub  when  hatched. 

Splilgiiiometer  (Gr.  c^tYiiSs,  a  binding 
iiffht).  An  instrument  for  counting  the  arterial 
pulsations. 

Spblneter  (Gr.  ff^tymiip,  from  fffp^yyw, 
I  bind  tight).  A  term  applied  by  anatomists 
to  several  muscles  which  close  or  contract  ihe 
orifices  which  they  surround. 

BplUnx*  In  Entomology,  the  generic 
name  of  the  Hawk-moths,  so  called  from  their 
size  and  power  of  flight.  The  death's-head 
moth  (Acherontia  atropoa),  the  privet  moth 
{Sphinx  ligii8tri\  the  humming-bird  moth 
{Macroglossa  stellatarum)^  are  indigenous  ex- 
amples of  the  genus,  now  raised,  as  the  names 
quoted  imply,  to  the  rank  of  a  family  {Sphin- 
gida)  including  many  other  modern  generic 
sections.  The  attitude  of  the  caterpillar  of  the 
hawk-moths,  resembling  that  of  the  fabulous 
sphinx  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  suggested  to 
Linnffius  the  generic  name. 

Sphinx.  .  The  name  and  figure  of  this 
mythical  being  have  been  commonly  regarded 
as  originating  in  Egypt ;  and  thcro  is  no  doubt 
that  the  impression  made  by  the  art  and  the 
theology  of  that  ancient  kingdom  on  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks,  led  them  in  course  of  time  to 
trace  to  Egyptian  soil  the  growth  of  Hellenic 
art  and  science.  Thus,  the  sight  of  the  colossal 
figures  at  Sais,  which  Herodotus  (ii.  176) 
terms  'Ay8f>^^i77cr,  or  male  sphinxes,  led 
him  probably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Greek 
Sphinx  was  simply  borrowed  from  that  of 
£^;ypt.  He  was  not  less  mistaken  in  this 
supposition  than  on  the  other  points  of  ethno- 
logy and  mythology  in  which  he  was  led  astray 
by  the  impudent  assumptions  and  falsehoods 
of  Egvptian  priests.  The  word  sphinx  is  ge- 
nuinely Greek,  being  connected  with  a^iyyttf 
to  bind  fast;  and  thus  the  Sphinx  is  pre- 
eminently the  throttler,  and  answers  precisely 
to  the  Sanscrit  ahi,  the  snake,  from  the  root 
anh,  to  press  together  or  choke,  which  reappears 
in  the  Greek  Echidma,  and  the  Latin  anguis. 
This  snake  or  serpent  is  the  Hindu  monster 
VBrrnA,  who  is  engaged  in  deadly  strife  with 
Indra,  and  who,  like  the  Sphinx,  brings  droup:ht 
upon  the  earth,  until  he  is  smitten  by  the 
spear  of  the  sun-god,  as  the  Theban  Sphinx 
is  smitten  by  (Edipus.  This  battle,  which  in 
India  and  Greece  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
physical,  assumed  on  Iranian  ground  a  moral 
aspect,  and  became  the  internecine  struggle 
between  Ahbimajt  and  OnMrsD  [Dualism], 
the  strife  between  spiritual  good  and  evil.  In 
Western  mythology,  the  same  confiict  is  set 
forth  in  the  battle  of  Apollo  with  Ptthon, 
of  Siot7BDR  with  Fafnir,  of  Perseus  with  the 
Libyan  dragon,  of  Bellerophon  with  the  Chi« 
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MJBBA.  These  legends  show,  farther,  that  the 
idea  of  the  Sphinx  is  not  more  Egyptian  than 
the  word.  The  Sphinx,  like  Echidna,  has  the 
head  of  a  woman  with  the  hody  of  a  beast,  and 
shares  with  Typhon  the  claws  of  the  lion,  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  serpent's  tail.  In 
short,  the  resemblance  of  the  Hellenic  Sphinx 
to  the  so-called  Sphinx  of  Egrpt  is  at  best 
reiy  distant ;  and  the  name  is  round  in  G-reek 
mythology  at  a  period  long  preceding  that  in 
which  l^ypt  was  opened  to  Greek  merchants 
or  travellers.  In  the  Hesiodic  Theogcmy^  the 
Sphinx  is  a  daughter  of  Obthbos  and  Chimsera, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Typhon  and  Echidna ; 
and  the  form  Phix,  which  the  name  assumes  in 
this  poem,  serves  only  to  indicate  the  connection 
of  the  Greek  v^iff*  with  the  Latin /^o,  and 
thus  to  bring  before  us  the  same  idea  which  is 

S resented  in  the  Sanscrit  Ahi  and  Vritra.  The 
erivation  of  the  name  Phix  from  the  Boeotian 
Mount  Phikion  must  be  classed  with  the  de- 
rivations of  Apollo  Lykios  from  the  country 
Lycia,  or  of  O&ttgia,  as  an  epithet  of  Artemis, 
from  an  islet  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily. 

Thus,  then,  like  Vritra,  the  Sphinx  is  a 
monster  who  chokes  up  the  rainndouds  and 
prevents  them  from  refinsshing  the  earth  in  the 
time  of  drought,  and,  like  Vritra,  she  can  be 
overcome  only  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  signi- 
fied in  the  Theban  legend  by  (Edipus.  A  few 
mythical  phrases  serve  to  explain  the  tale. 
The  first,  (Edipus  is  the  slayer  of  the  Sphinx^ 
reproduces  the  struggle  of  Zeus  against  Typhon, 
of  Apollo  with  the  Delphian  dragon;  the 
second,  (Edipus  has  smitten  the  Sphinx,  as  it 
sits  like  the  storm-cloud  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
overhanging  the  city,  brings  before  us  the  spear 
of  Indra  when  it  falls  on  Vritra,  the  demon 
who  lurks  behind  the  masses  of  thunderclouds 
piled  above  the  plain.  In  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  we  have  the  old  saying  that  man  cannot 
comprehend  the  language  of  the  thunder ;  while 
in  the  solution  of  the  enigma  by  (Edipus,  we 
see  the  wisdom  of  Apollo  which  even  Hbrxbs 
longs  in  vain  to  acquire,  and  which  knows  the 
secret  things  of  the  highest  heavens  and  the 
un&thomable  sea.  The  discovery  of  the  secret 
is  followed  by  the  death  of  the  Sphinx,  who 
predpitatea  herself  from  the  cliff  on  which  she 
has  been  seated,  precisely  as  the  smiting  of 
Vritra  is  followed  by  torrents  of  rain  from 
the  clouds  which  he  had  made  his  hiding-place. 
The  form  of  the  so-called  Egyptian  Sphinx 
is  that  of  a  winged  lion  with  a  human  head 
and  bust,  always  in  a  lying  attitude,  whereas 
the  Greek  Sphinx  is  represented  in  any  attitude 
which  might  suit  the  fancy  of  the  poeL  The 
Egyptian  figures  seem  to  have  been  set  up 
in  avenues,  forming  approaches  to  the  great 
temples.  The  statue  disinterred  by  Belzoni 
near  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  has  again  been 
nearly  covered  with  sand.  It  is  stated  by 
Pliny  that  the  Sphinx  represented  the  Nile  in 
a  state  of  flood,  as  this  event  occurred  regularly 
under  the  signs  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Lion. 
Figures  of  lions  have  also  been  found  with 
the  heads  of  rams  and  hawks.  The  Egyptian  ' 
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Sphinx  had  no  wings,  and  thus  presents  another 
point  of  difference  to  the  monster  of  Aiyan 
m3rthology. 

Bpliraiistlos  (Gr.  ff^p€eyurTuc6s,  fnm  e^ 
yls,  a  seaiy  '  The  science  of  seals,  their  history, 
peculiarities,  and  distinctions,  especially  vith 
a  view  to  the  means  which  they  aflbrd  of 
ascertaining  the  age  and  genuineness  of  docu- 
ments to  which  they  are  affixed.  Ancient  seals 
were  chiefly  impressed  on  common  wax  of  dif- 
ferent colours;  sealing-wax  came  into  use  id 
the  sixteenth  centuiy.  This  branch  of  diplo- 
matics owes  its  origin  to  Heineodus,  vho 
published  a  work  on  the  subject  in  1709. 
Gercken's  treatise,  styled  Jnmerkunffen  ther 
die  Siegd  sum  Nuteen  der  Diplomatue  (Augs- 
burg 1781),  will  be  found  a  useful  guide. 

BiilaatOTite.    [WTmrnTB.] 

Splooato  (ItaL  divided).  In  Mumc,  a  tenn 
indicating  that  every  note  is  to  have  its  dikiact 
sound.  When  used  in  relation  to  instmments 
played  with  a  bow,  it  is  to  be  understood  thax 
every  note  is  to  have  a  bow  distinct  firom  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  one. 

Spices.  The  generic  term  for  those  aromAtic 
or  fragrant  vegetable  productions,  pungent  to 
the  taste,  which  are  used  as  flavouring  in- 
gredients in  sauces  and  cookery.  They  also 
serve  as  condiments.  The  principal  of  these 
in  common  use  are  nutmegs,  mace,  aUspioe  or 
pimento,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  dovea. 

Spider.    [ABACSMiDiB.] 

Spike  (Lat.  spica,  an  ear  of  oom\  In 
Botany,  a  form  of  inflorescence  in  which  all 
the  flowers  are  sessile  along  a  common  axis,  as 
in  Hantago, 

Spikenara.  The  spikenard  of  the  ancients 
has  been,  with  tolerable  certainty,  pronomiced 
by  Dr.  Boyle  to  be  the  plant  called  Nardo- 
stachys  Jatamansi,  the  root  of  which  is  highly 
esteemed  at  the  present  day  throughout  the 
East  as  a  perfume  and  as  a  stimulant  medicine. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  north  of  India.  Some,  however,  refer 
the  Spikenard  to  one  of  the  fragrant  Indian 
grasses  belonging  to  the  genus  Jnaropoffcm,  the 
A.  Iwaranensa  of  Roxburgh. 

SpikiBV  Ckins.  Rendering  guns  unser- 
viceable either  (1)  temporarily,  by  pushing 
into  the  vent  a  spring  spike  which  can  be 
removed  when  the  spring  is  compressed  by 
a  rammer  pushed  down  the  bore  from  xha 
muzzle ;  or  (2)  more  permanently,  by  drivin^r 
an  iron  nail  nard  into  the  rent,  which  must 
be  drilled  out  before  the  gun  can  be  used. 

Spilanthes  (Gr.  <r«iA.o5,  a  spot,  and  <i^f, 
a  flower),  A  large  genus  of  composite  tropical 
weeds,  the  leaves  of  many  of  which  hare  a 
sin^:ularly  pungent  taste,  which  is  espeetallT 
noticeable  in  the  Par4  Cress,  8.  oUracea,  This  * 
plant  is  cultivated  as  a  salad  and  potherb  in 
tropical  countries,  and,  like  many  cultiyated 

JIants,  its  native  country  is  uncertain.     The 
apanese  call  the  plant  Hoko  So. 
SpiBaeb  (Ital.  spinaoce,  from  Lat  ^P^**^ 
a  thorn),    A  well-known  potiierfa,  the  Spimaet4i 
olcracea  of  botanists.  The  common  Spinach  is  a 
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haidjr  anniial,  whose  natiTBOoantrT^ia  unknown, 
though  geneialljr  Bnpposed  to  be  Western  Asia. 
It  has  l^en  coltiTated  in  this  country  for  more 
than  300  years,  and  is  noticed  in  Turner's 
Herbal  of  1568  as  *  an  herb  ktely  found  and 
not  much  in  use.'  The  plant  has  laige  thick 
nieculent  deep-green  leaves,  for  the  sake  of 
vhich  alone  it  is  cultivated,  and  which  are 
considered  wholesome ;  when  properly  dressed, 
and  thoroughly  deprived  of  all  moisture  before 
being  mashed  with  butter  or  rich  gravy,  they 
make  an  excellent  dish,  which  may  be  eaten 
irith  any  kind  of  meat.  The  8ee(u  of  one  of 
the  species  are  spiny,  whence  it  is  commonly 
called,  tautologically.  Prickly  Spinach.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  water  drained  from 
Spinalch  after  beinff  boiled  is  capable  of 
nuking  as  good  match-paper  as  that  made  by 
a  solution  of  nitre. 

Spinal  Gbord  or  Spinal  Marrow.  The 
name  given  in  Anthropotomy  to  the  portion 
of  the  great  axis  of  the  nervous  system  lodged 
in  the  vertebral  column.  It  was  originally 
suggested  by  the  analogy  of  the  part  in  tex- 
ture, colour,  and  position  in  the  neural  canal, 
to  the  marrow  in  the  long  bone  of  the  limbs. 
[Mtblox.] 

Spindle  (A.-Sax.  spindel).  In  Geometry, 
a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  arc 
of  a  curve  line  about  its  chord.  The  solid 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  about 
its  axis  is  called  a  conoid. 

In  Mechanics,  the  term  spindle  sometimes 
denotes  the  axis  of  a  wheel  or  roller. 
Sfikblb.     [Wea.vino.] 
Splndl»<ree.  The  common  name  for  ^- 
mynms  europtBua, 
Spine.    [Vebtkbiub.] 
Spines    (Lat    spbse).     Branches   which, 
being  imperfectly  formed,  lose  their  power  of 
extension,    become    unusually  hard,  and    ac- 
quire a  sharp  point.    They  are  very  different 
(torn  aculei,  or  prickles,  which  are  a  kind  of 
hardened  hairs.    In  leaves,  they  are  processes 
formed  either  by  an  elongation  of  the  woody 
tiasae  of  the  vems,  or  by  a  contraction  of  the 
parenchyma ;  in  the  former  case,  they  project 
beyond  the  surface  or  margin  of  the  leaf,  as  in 
the  holly ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  the  veins 
themselves  become  indurated,  as  in  the  pal- 
mated  spines  of  Berberia  vulgaris. 

Spinel  (Fr.  spinelle).  An  anhydrous  alu* 
minate  of  magnesia,  consisting  (when  pure)  of 
71-99  per  cent  of  alumina  and  2801  magnesia; 
bat  part  of  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced  by 
lime  and  the  protoxides  of  mnc,  manganese, 
and  iron,  and  Uie  alumina  sometimes  by  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

It  is  of  various  tints  of  red,  violet,  and  yellow, 
sometimes  black,  as  at  the  copper  mine,  Migi- 
Mdone,  in  the  valley  of  Toce  in  Piedmont ; 
occasionally  nearly  white.  It  occurs  in  octa^ 
Ittdrons,  the  edges  of  which  are  occasionally 
replaced,  and  sometimes  in  rhombic  dodecahe- 
drons ;  also  in  macles.  It  is  found  in  Wicklow  in 
small  rounded  grains,  in  the  sands  of  mountain 
^tnams ;  but  the  finest  specimens  are  brought 
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fipom  Ceylon,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  other  eastern 
countries.  Spinel  constitutes  a  beautiful  gem, 
which  is  often  sold  for  Oriental  Buby.  The 
Scarlet  Spinel  is  called  Spind  Svby  by  lapi- 
daries ;  the  rose- red,  Balaas  Ruhy ;  the  yellow 
or  orange-red,  Sttbioelle;  the  violet-coloured, 
Almandine  Riiby. 

Splnellane  or  Spln^lUne.  A  name 
given  to  the  variety  of  Sphene  {ShnkUne) 
found  at  Lake  Laach,  near  Andernach,  on  the 
Bhine. 

SplneUe.    [SnincL.] 

Spinelle  &a1>y.  The  name  given  by 
lapidaries  to  the  scarlet  varieties  of  SpineL 

Spinet  (Ital.  spinetta).  A  musical  stringed 
instrument  with  a  key-board,  &c.,  similar  in 
construction  to  a  harpsichord,  from  which, 
indeed,  it  little  differs,  except  in  being  much 
smaller;  but  like  that,  it  is  now  superseded  by 
the  pianoforte. 

Spinners  or  Spinnerets.  In  Entomo- 
logy, organs  with  which  insects  form  their 
silk  or  webs.  In  spiders  they  consist  of  two 
retractile  pieces  issuing  from  anal  protuber- 
ances, and  giving  out  the  threads. 

Splnnlnir*    [Cottoit  Manitfactxtbb.] 

Spinning  Jenny.  [Cotton  Makufactube.] 

Splnoalam.  This  name  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  ethical  system  of  Benedict 
Spinoza,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  bom  in  1634. 
This  system  was  called  ethical,  because,  although 
founded  on  a  speculative  view  of  nature,  it  bad 
freedom  and  duty  for  its  object  From  a  few 
axioms  he  deduced  mathematically  the  prin- 
ciple that  *  there  can  be  no  substance  but  G-od : 
whatever  is,  is  in  God,  and  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived without  Grod.'  His  system  has  been 
pronounced  immoral,  in  so  far  as  it '  prostrates 
the  energies  of  the  soul  before  a  cold  and  sterile 
synthesis  of  the  All,  considered  as  a  mere 
mechanism  of  causation .'  This  system  is  closely 
connected  with  the  critical  method  by  which,  in 
the  Dractatus  Theologioo-Politicua,  he  examined 
the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  any  theory  of  biblical 
infallibiUty  was  untenable,  and  of  protesting 
a^nst  the  position  which  '  submitted  the  di- 
vme  light  of  reason,  heaven's  best  and  noblest 
gift,  to  the  dead  letter  of  a  book  exposed  during 
so  many  ages  to  all  the  hazards  of  malice, 
mutilation,  and  neglect.'  With  this  purpose 
he  entered  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
several  books,  the  circumstances  of  the  writers, 
and  the  occasion  of  their  composition,  and  thus 
sought  to  show  that  all  the  documents  illus- 
trated the  psychological  conditions  of  their 
literary  origin,  like  any  other  human  records. 
He  thus  separated  religion  from  theology,  mak- 
ing the  former  to  consist  in  a  spirit  which 
harmonised  with  this  scientific  method,  and 
was  prepared  to  accept  all  conclusions  estab- 
lishea  as  facts,  without  regard  to  consequences. 
This  distinction  led  him  to  claim  the  rieht 
of  free  enquiry  only  for  the  religion  of  pni- 
losophy  as  distinguished  from  the  religion 
bas<^  on  traditionary  theology.  (Hallam's 
Literary  History]  Brucker,  History  of  Philo' 
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sophy ;  Mackay,  The  Tnbmgm  School  and  its 
Antecedents.) 

Spinster.  Literallj,  a  woman  who  spins ; 
but  in  Law  the  word  is  the  common  title  of  an- 
married  women. 

Spintli^re  (Gr.  ffmw&fip,  a  spark).  A 
greenish  Tariety  of  Sphene,  oocorring  crystal- 
Used  in  yeiy  irregular  fonr-sided  pyramids, 
which  are  obliquely  tmncated,  in  I)anphiny, 
adhering  to  crystals  of  Calc  Spar. 

Splraoles  (Lat  spiracnlum,  a  breathing 
hole).  In  Entomology,  the  breathing  pores  of 
insects  are  so  called. 

Splroea  (Lat.;  Gr.  <nrupaia).  A  genns  of 
Bosaceons  plants,  consisting  of  shmbs  or 
perennial  herbs.  Among  the  latter  is  the 
fragrant-blossomed  Meadow  Sweet,  8.  Ul- 
tnaria.  The  essential  oil  of  this  plant  has 
been  produced  artificially  by  the  oxidisement 
of  salicine,  and  has  been  termed  spiroyUms 
acid.    Its  chemical  formula  is  C14H5O,  +  HO. 

Spiral*  In  Geometiy,  the  name  given  to  a 
large  class  of  curres  which,  in  general,  hare 
the  property  of  circulating  round  a  point  or 
pole.  They  receive  different  names  according 
to  their  properties  or  their  discoverers.  Some 
of  the  principal  spirals  are  noticed  under  the 
titles,  Sfibal  of  Abchihedss,  Htfbrbolic 
Sfibai.,  Looartthmio  Sfibjli.,  Paribolic  Spi- 
BAL,  &c  For  the  investigation  of  the  properties 
of  spirals,  see  Leslie's  Geomftrical  Analysis; 
Pea(K>ck's  Examples  of  the  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus;  Madaurin's  Fluxions^  &c. 

Spiral  of  Ardilmedes.  The  curve  traced 
by  a  point  moving  with  uniform  velocity  along 
a  line  (radius 
vector)  which 
rotates  with 
uniform  velocity 
around  a  point. 
Its  equation  is 
obviously  r«a^' 
it  starts  at  the 
pole  0,  and  every 
two  consecutive 
convolutions  in- 
tercept a  constant  len^  2ie  aszm^  m,  upon 
all  radii  vectores.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
aquabie  sviral,  and  was  proposed  by  Conon  to 
Archimedes,  who  in  his  treatise  On  S^als 
investigates  many  of  its  properties.  It  is  the 
pedal  of  the  involute  of  the  circle,  and  has  for 

its  inverse  the  hyperbolic  spiral  ^  =  5*  or  reci- 
procal of  the  involute.  [Pkdai..]  These  spirals 
belong  to  the  family  whose  general  equation  is 
r— a  ^,  a  characteristic  property  of  which  is 
that  the  radius  vector  as  it  rotates  is  cut  less  and 
less  obliquely  by  the  curve ;  it  is  only  after  an 
infinite  number  of  rotations,  however,  that  the 
radius  vector  cuts  the  curve  perpendicularly. 

Spiral  VeasOls.  In  Vegetable  Anatomy, 
spiral  vessels  are  membranous  tubes  with 
conical  extremities,  lined  in  the  inside  by  a 
fibre  twisted  spirally,  and  capable  of  unrolling 
with  elasticity.  Their  function  is  that  of  the 
conveyance  of  air.  They  are  found  in  almost 
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any  part  of  the  plant  except  the  bark ;  but  are 
most  abundant  in  leaves  and  flowers,  and  least 
common  in  the  stem  and  root,  except  m  the 
medullary  sheath  of  the  former. 

Spire  (Lat.  spira).  In  Architecture,  amongst 
the  ancients,  the  base  of  a  column,  also  the 
astragal  or  torus  of  the  base.  In  modem 
architecture,  however,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  erection  above  the  tower  of  a  church,  irhich 
diminishes  gradually  as  it  rises,  sometimes  as- 
suming the  form  01  a  plain  slender  pyramid, 
polygonal  on  plan,  rising  firom  the  square  base 
formed  by  the  tower  from  which  it  springs. 

Splrlflsr.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  extinct 
Palliobranchiate  molluscs,  characterised  bj  the 
shell  having  two  internal  calcareous  spinl  ap- 
pendages. 

Spirit.     [SOXTL.] 

Spirit  Kerel.  A  glass  tube  nearly  filled 
with  spirit  of  wine,  and  hermetically  s^Qed  at 
both  ends.  The  exact  horizontal  position  of  its 
axis  is  ascertained  by  the  air  bubble  bong  at 
equal  distances  from  the  middle  point  in  the 
length  of  the  tube.  Ibe  level  is  used  for  de- 
termining the  relative  heights  of  ground  at  two 
or  more  stations,  and  also  for  determining  the 
horizontal  position  of  any  suz&ce. 

Spirit  Boom.  A  department  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  which  senres  as  the  vessel's  wine- 
cellar.  Its  precise  locality  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  stowage. 

Spirit  of  ^niio.    [Aixx>H0i.;  Fbskextjl- 

TION.] 

Spirits.  Fluids  containing  more  than  half 
their  bulk  of  absolute  alcohol  are  known  by  this 
name — that  in  which  equal  parts  of  water  and 
alcohol  are  combined  being  known  as  proof 
spirits ;  and  the  increased  proportion  of  the. 
latter  ingredient  being  designated  as  so  many 
degrees  over  proof.  The  word  is  also  em- 
ployed for  wwd  alcohol,  the  common  naph- 
tha ;  and  in  the  language  of  certain  trades, 
as,  for  instance,  the  dyers,  certain  chemical 
compounds,  as  chloride  of  tin,  are  also  called 
spirifs. 

Generally,  however,  spirits  are  understood  to 
signify  such  alcoholic  drinks  as  are  intended  for 
drinking.  Of  these  there  are  three  principal 
kinds:  brandy,  which  is  distilled  from  wine; 
rum,  from  fermented  molasses ;  whisky  and  gin 
or  geneva,  from  malted  grain.  Large  quantities 
of  spirits  are  distilled  from  potatoes,  the  starch 
of  which  is  fermented.  The  flavours  of  spirits 
are  derived  from  certain  essential  oils  or  ethers 
developed  in  the  process  of  distillation,  or 
gradu^y  evolved  as  the  spirit  is  kept,  or,  in 
the  case  of  grain  spirits,  added  as  flaTouring  to 
the  distilled  fluid. 

As  the  intrinsic  price  of  spirits,  owing  to  the 
heavy  customs  and  excise  duties  which  are 
letied  on  them,  is  far  less  than  the  selling  price, 
spirits  are  stored  in  bond,  even  when  manu- 
factured at  home,  the  duty  being  payable  only 
when  the  fluids  are  taken  out  in  parcels  for 
consumption. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  proof  spirits 
(in  bond)  by  the  gallon,  for  four  years:— 
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Ram,  West  Indian 

Bnndj 

1861 

1809 

18«3 

1864 

«.       d. 

2    6| 
9     1 

$.      d. 

2    2 
9     1 

lit, 

T    «| 

H 

The  exoM  dafy  pud  on  British  spirits  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1865,  amounts,  on 
a  arenge,  to  9,500,000/.  per  annum. 

Imports  of  Foreign  Spirits  for  the  Five  Years  ending  1865. 


.Rum 

!Br»a4jr \ 

OtiMrflonig&nidadloBlalipirttB     . 

Total   .       .       . 

1861 

1869 

186S 

1864 

1865 

3,097,984 
666,345 

7,?65!099 

3,875,835 

417,481 

7.'!94!!7i8 

8,183,398 

858,999 

gmlloni 
5,499,873 
4,907,771 
1,828,803 

6,?9MW 
8,122,.'i76 
1,700,407 

10,879,003 

10,658,415 

11,186,080 

11,736,445 

11,739,583 

The  importations  show  little  aggregate  xa- 
liadoD,  the  increase  of  foreign  spirits  heiug 
dar  to  the  equalisation  of  duties. 

Spirlt-nvpiac-    [CLAinTOTAKCKl 

ByiHtOyBplrltoso  (ItaL  spirit,  mth  spirit). 
Id  Mosie,  denotes,  when  affixed  to  a  moYement, 
that  18  to  be  performed  in  a  spirited  manner. 

aptritmltmi.  That  system  according  to 
vhich  dl  that  is  real  is  spirit,  soul,  or  self; 
that  which  is  called  the  external  world  being 
ngaided  as  either  a  succession  of  notions  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  by  the  Deity,  or  else  the 
mere  ednct  of  the  mind  itself.  The  first  is 
the  Bpiritiialism  of  Berkeley ;  the  second,  which 
nay  be  called  pure  egoism,  is  that  of  Fichte. 

[^TSaULISM.] 

Byirtto*  Asper  (Lat.).  In  Grammar,  the 
rough  breathing,  marked  thus  ',  placed  before 
Greek  words  beginning  with  a  Towel,  which 
should  be  pronounced  like  words  b^;inninff 
vith  A  in  English.  It  is  also  pkced  before  aU 
worda  beginning  with  the  letter  p. 

Sptritw  Aenlfl  (Lat).  In  Grammar,  the 
loft  breathing,  marked  thus  ',  phiced  before  all 
Oreek  words  beginning  with  a  Yowel)  which 
haie  not  the  rough  breathing.  It  thus  denotes 
nwely  the  absence  of  the  spiritus  asper. 

•ptefcatUng,  That  part  of  the  inner 
planking  of  a  ship  which  lies  between  the  ports 
and  the  next  lower  water-way.  It  serves  to 
k«y  the  water-way  fixed,  which,  in  its  turn, 
holding  down  the  beam  ends,  gives  solidity  to 
the  entire  stmeture. 

Bplrovs  Aeid.    [Sauctlous  Acid.] 

BytraliAae.  The  name  of  a  family  of  Di- 
franefaiate  Cephalopoda,  of  which  the  genus 
^pirula  is  the  type.  They  are  characterised 
chiefly  by  having  a  spiral  discoid  chambered 
fhell  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  mantle, 
^^twidof  a  calcareous  or  horty  pkte. 

■Flttto.     [Sauvjl] 

•Pl«*  (Or.).  The  Spiza  of  Aristotle  is 
"^pposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chaffinch,  or 
rrtngUla  etdebs,  of  Linnaeus.  The  chaffinch  is 
jwinanent  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  a  regu- 
lar Wrd  of  passage  in  the  northern  countnes. 
1»8  notes  are  snsoeptible  of  a  greater  range  of 
"»odulatian  than  in  tho  other  members  of  the 
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genus.  The  colours  of  the  male  are  far  more 
brilliant  than  those  of  the  female. 

Splanelinolcgy  (Gr.  <nr\dyxvw,  an  entrail, 
and  \6jos).    The  doctrine  of  the  viscera. 

Splanclmoskeletoii  (Gr.  cwxdyxi^w,  and 
aiet\€r6r,  sc  crtf/to,  a  dried  body  or  skeleton). 
Those  bones  which  are  connected  with  the 
sense  organs  and  viscera,  e.  g.  the  heart-bone 
in  the  bullock  and  some  other  Uree  quadrupeds. 

Splayed  (a  cormption  of  dispxtyed).  In 
Architecture,  a  term  used  to  express  an  angle 
cut  ofiT,  or  oblique  on  plan. 

Spleen  (Gr.  <nr\iip).  A  spongy  viscus,  of 
fiXk  oval  form,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 
In  the  human  subject  it  is  placed  in  the  left 
hypochondrium,  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  false  ribs.  The  term  spleen  is  also 
used  for  a  species  of  hypochondriasis  to  which 
the  English  are  said  to  be  particularly  open. 

Splenitis  (Gr.).  Inflammation  of  the 
spleen. 

Splenlns.  A  flat  muscle,  situated  between 
the  back  of  the  ear  and  the  lower  and  posterior 
part  of  the  neck. 

Splent  or  Splint  Coal.  A  hard  laminated 
kind  of  coal,  less  bituminous  than  caking  coal, 
and  intermediate  between  Cannel  and  com- 
mon pit-coal.  It  bums  free  and  open,  with- 
out caking,  and  furnishes  a  good  house-coal. 
Splint  coal  is  produced  by  the  Glasgow  coal- 
field, as  well  as  by  those  of  Shropshire,  War- 
wickshire, Derbvshire,  and  Nottinghamshire, 
and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  coal  from  North 
and  South  StaflTordshire. 

SpUolnr  (Ger.  splcssen,  to  sj^it).  Joining 
the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  or  uniting  one  end  to 
any  intermediate  part  by  interweaving  the 
strands.  An  eye  splice  forms  an  eye  or  circle 
at  the  end  of  a  rope.  A  short  splice  is  the 
joining  of  two  ends  not  intended  to  pass  through 
a  block.  A  long  splice  is  used  to  unite  two 
ends  which  have  to  pass  through  a  block.  It 
is  formed  by  untwisting  the  two  ends,  and  in- 
terweaving the  strands  of  one  in  the  alternate 
strands  of  the  other.  The  strands  must  be 
hauled  well  through,  and  beaten  with  a  marline 
spike  to  render  them  firm. 

In  Naval  language,  the  phrase,  to  spHce 
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SPLINT 

the  main  brace,  denotes  an  extra  allowance  of 
spirits  in  cases  of  cold  or  wet 

Splint  (connected,  like  splintery  with  spiii), 
A  piece  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  so  shaped  as  to 
support  a  broken  or  debilitated  limb. 

SpUnterj.  That  fracture  of  minerals 
which  is  nearly  even,  but  exhibits  small 
splinters  or  scales  thicker  at  one  extremity 
than  the  other,  and  adhering  by  their  thicker 
ends  to  the  broken  sur&ce. 

Spodnmene  (Gr.  avo96a,  to  hum  to  ashes). 
A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lithia,  with  part  of 
the  lithia  replaced  by  soda.  It  is  found  in 
crystallised  and  laminated  masses,  hard,  brittle, 
translucent,  and  of  various  shades  of  ^een  or 
grey.  It  was  first  discovered  at  Uto,  in  Sweden. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  exfoliates  into  little 
scales  of  an  ash  colour;  hence  its  namo. 
It  is  also  found  in  granite,  at  Killiney,  co. 
Dublin,  in  Ions  bent  prisms  of  a  greenish-grey 
colour.   It  is  uso  called  Triphane. 

SpoUatioiif  H^Mt  of.  In  English  Law, 
this  writ  is  obtained  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
for  the  fruits  of  a  benefice.  The  suit  founded 
on  this  writ  lies  for  one  incumbent  against 
another,  where  they  both  daim  by  one  patron, 
and  the  right  of  patronage  is  not  in  question. 

Spondee  (Gr.  axoyii,  a  libation).  In  Greek 
and  Latin  Poetry,  the  name  of  a  foot  consisting 
of  two  long  syllables.  It  was  so  called  because, 
from  its  slow  movement,  it  was  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  hymns  sung  in  honour  of  the 
gods  oaring  the  offering  up  of  a  sacrifice. 

Spondaic  verse  is  an  hexameter  line,  in  which 
the  two  last  feet  are  spondees,  instead  of  the 
usual  termination,  a  dactyl  and  a  spondee; 
but  in  these  the  fourth  foot  is  always  dactylic. 

Spondiae  (Gr.  a  kind  of  wild  plum).  A 
genus  of  Anacardiacea,  the  species  of  which 
are  natives  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  fruits  of  some  of  them  are  edible.  Thus, 
in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  S.  lutea^  8. 
Mombiiiy  8.  iuberosa,  &c.,  yield  fruits  eaten 
under  the  name  of  Hog  FLum^  the  taste  of 
which  is  said  to  be  peculiar,  and  not  agreeable 
to  persons  unused  to  them.  These  fruits  are 
chiefly  used  to  fatten  swine.  8.  dulcis,  a  native 
of  the  Society  Isles,  yields  a  fruit  compared  in 
flavour  to  that  of  the  Pine-apple.  8.  mangifera 
yields  a  yellowish-green  fruity  which  is  eaten  in 
India,  and  is  used  as  a  pickle  in  the  unripe  state. 

Some  of  the  species  are  employed  medi- 
cinally. Thus,  the  bark,  leaves,  and  wood  of 
8.  mangifera  are  used  in  various  complaints  in 
India.  An  insipid  gum  also  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  this  tree.  8.  Mombin  has  astringent 
leaves,  while  its  fruits  are  laxative,  and  its 
seeds  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  bark  of 
8.  venidosa  has  aromatic  astringent  properties. 
8.  tuberosa  is  also  employed  in  fevers;  the 
fruit  is  the  part  used-  8.  Birrea  affords  to  the 
natives  of  Abyssinia  an  edible  kernel,  while 
its  fruits  are  employed  in  Senegal  in  the  pre- 
paration of  an  alcoholic  drink. 

Spondyloe  (Lat.  from  Gr.  <nr6viv\0Sy 
or  a^vhvKos).  The  name  of  a  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  Vermes  Testacea,  comprehending 
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the  spring  oysters;  characterised  by  having 
a  strong  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  depres- 
sion lo(^ng  the  elastic  ligament  of  the  hinge 
of  the  sheU.  The  genus  is  included  in  the 
Ostracean  family  of  the  Acephalous  Testa- 
cea by  Cuvier,  and  has  been  subdivided  by 
Lamarck  into  the  genera  8pondyltLS^T0^T9sA 
Plicatvla.  Some  of  the  species  of  Spondylu*, 
as  the  water-clam  {8p.  varius\  form  a  series 
of  chambers  by  secreting  successive  layers  of 
nacreous  shell  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
the  last  chamber  containing  a  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  escapes  by  very  slow  evaporation  through 
the  pores  of  the  calcareous  shelL 

Sponye  (Gr.  aviyyos,  akin  to  Lat  fungus, 
Fr.  Iponge).  In  Artillery,  a  wooden  staff,  the 
head  of  which  is  covered  with  sheepskin,  and 
adapted  to  the  form  of  the  chamber  or  end  of 
the  bore  of  the  piece  of  ordnance  for  which  it 
is  intended.  It  is  used  to  free  the  bore  from 
any  impurities  left  by  the  discharge,  or  any 
lighted  fragments  of  the  cartridge. 

Sponob.  In  Commerce,  sponge  is  a  cellular 
elastic  albuminous  tissue,  covered  in  the  living 
state  with  a  kind  of  semifluid  sarcode.  After 
death,  this  substance  drips  or  drains  avay. 
and  leaves  merely  the  sustaining  tissue,  called 
sponge ;  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  multi- 
tude of  small  canals,  capable  of  receiving  water 
in  their  interior,  and  of  becoming  thereby  dis- 
tended. The  sponges  of  this  kind,  called 
keratose  or  horny,  occur  attached  to  stones  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  abound  particularly 
upon  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Sponges  afibrd  on  distillation  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammonia ;  and  contain 
a  substance  called  fbroine,  which  is  closely 
analogous  in  constitution  to  silk. 

The  sponges  of  commerce  are  usually  pre- 
pared before  they  come  to  the  market,  by  being 
beaten  and  soaked  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(36  water  + 1  acid)  with  a  view  to  cleanse  them, 
and  to  dissolve  adherent  portions  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  but  the  use  of  any  mineral  acid  as  a 
solvent  is  said  to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the 
article.  The  varieties  of  sponge  are  very  nume- 
rous, not  less  than  260  having  been  reckoned, 
but  of  these  only  three  kinds  are  met  with  in 
commerce,  two  being  derived  from  Turkey,  the 
third  from  the  West  Indies.  Turicey  sponge 
is  distinguished  as  toilette,  the  form  of  vhidi 
is  cup-shaped,  the  edges  of  the  tubes  being 
fringed  with  long  filaments;  or  as  honeycomb,  a 
coarser  and  more  solid  variety.  The  chief 
mart  for  Turkey  sponge  is  Smyrna,  and 
quantities  varying  from  500,000  lbs.  to  little 
more  than  100,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported 
from  this  city.  West  India  sponge  is  almost 
valueless,  and  is  imported,  it  seems,  merely 
to  hawk  about  in  the  streets  and  deceive  unwary 
buyers  by  its  apparent  cheapness. 

Sponge  is  sold  by  weight,  and  many  fraudu- 
lent devices  are  adopted  among  the  dealers  of 
flie  Levant  to  increase  its  weight,  such,  for 
instance,  as  laying  the  fresh  sponge  on  the 
shore,  so  that  the  ripple  of  the  water  may  fill 
the  pores  with  fine  sand.     (Com.  Did.) 
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SpONas.  In  Natural  History,  the  name  ; 
of  a  class  of  organisms  (Portfera)  which' 
hare  not  acquired  the  distinctiye  characters  of 
plants  or  anfnals,  but  consist  of  sarcode  or 
gelatinous  flesh,  composed  of  an  aggregate  of 
amcebiform  bodies,  connected  and  supported, 
in  most  of  the  species,  by  a  spicular  frame- 
work, which  may  be  silidous,  calcareous,  or 
albuminous.  ^  The  mass,  which  is  commonly 
amorphous,  is  trayersed  by  canals,  of  which 
those  that  terminate  in  the  superficial  ^wss  are 
ineumnt,  and  those  that  terminate  m  larger 
orifices  or  oscula  are  exeurrerU.  The  main  sign 
of  vitality  is  the  course  of  currents  of  water  en- 
t«rin^  by  the  poresy  and  escapin|[  by  the  oscula. 
The  incurrent  streams  are  nutnent,  the  ezcur- 
rent  cany  out  the  waste  particles  and  the  spores. 
The  latter  are  ciliate  and  locomotiye,  as  in 
some  alga.  The  moyement  of  the  currents 
is  due  to  ciliary  action.  The  most  definitely 
shaped  and  beautiful  sponges  are  those  of  the 
genus  EapUeteUa-,  the  most  useful  are  the 
homy  QT  keratose  kinds,  represented  by  the 
SpoH^  officinalis  of  commerce.  Sponges  be- 
long to  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  [ Acrita  ; 
Auosfhokojl] 

Bpoof  e  Teat.  This  material  is  formed  by 
dim)ing  sponge  into  hot  melted  wax  plaster, 
and  pressing  it  till  oold  between  two  iron 
phites :  it  is  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  used  for 
dilating  wounds. 

SpoBfflole.  In  Botany,  the  lax  cellular 
tissue  and  mucus  situated  at  the  extremities  of 
roots,  haying  the  property  of  absorbing  fluid 
like  a  sponge ;  whence  the  name. 

Spoiuloas  CJjat.  sponsio,  a  bond).  In  Inter- 
national Law,  acts  and  engagements  made  on 
behalf  of  states  by  agents  not  specially  au- 
thorised, or  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  au- 
thority under  which  Uiey  purport  to  be  made, 
are  so  called  by  writers  on  this  branch  of 
jurisprudence.  Such  conyentions  must  be  con- 
finned  by  express  or  tacit  ratification.  The 
hitter  is  implied  from  the  fact  of  acting 
under  it  as  if  bound  by  its  stipulations ;  but 
luere  silence  is  not,  in  general,  held  equiyalent 
to  ratafication.  Such  are  the  official  acts  of 
Admirals  and  generals  suspending  or  limiting 
hostilities,  capitulations  of  surrender,  cartels 
of  exchange,  &c.  (Grotius,  De  Jure  Bel.  et  Pac. 
lib.  iiL ;  Vattel,  liy.  ii. ;  Wheaton  On  Inter- 
national  Law,  yoL  i.  p.  291.) 

Sponsors  (Lat.  sponsor^  a  turety).  In  the 
^oman  Catholic,  Chreek,  Lutheran,  and  Cckl- 
^^inistic  Churches  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  name  giyen  to  the 
pcnons  who  at  the  baptism  of  infants  make 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  in  their 
same,  and  guarantee  their  religious  education. 
(Neander^s  Church  History,  vol.  i.  part  ii.)  In 
tae  PFMbyterian  Church,  baptism  is  adminis- 
t«ed  without  sponsors. 

SpontaiieoQS  Axis.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  motion  of  a  perfectly  free  body, 
luderthe  action  of  instantaneous  forces,  resolves 
itsdf,  at  the  first  instant,  to  a  simple  rotation 
about  an  axis  uoaooompanied  by  any  motion  of 
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translation.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  axis  is 
termed  a  spontaneous  one.  Thus  the  effect  upon 
a  body  of  a  blow  whose  line  of  action  is  parallel 
to  a  central  principal  axis  is  to  cause  rotation, 
for  an  instant,  around  a  spontaneous  axis. 
(Poinsot  *0n  Percussion,'  in  Liouville's  Jour- 
nal,  1857.)  Euler,  in  his  Theoria  Motus,  1790 ; 
Lagrange,  in  his  Mkaniqus  Analytique,  Paris 
1863;  and  Delaunay,  in  Liouville's  Journal, 
vol.  y.,  have  also  written  on  this  su^ect. 

Spontaiieoiis  Oeneimtloa.  The  notion 
that  corruption  is  the  source  of  life  was,  among 
the  ancients,  almost  universal,  and  it  is  a 
common  popular  opinion  even  in  the  present 
day.  In  the  scientific  world,  indeed,  the  opinion 
that  organised  beings  can  arise  without  pre- 
existent  germs,  has  been  all  but  exploded.  It 
has,  however,  of  late  been  revived ;  and  if  the 
facts  brought  forward  oould  be  implicitly  de- 
pended upon,  the  doctrine  would  certainly 
be  less  doubtful  than  it  has  of  late  been  con- 
sidered. 

Wherever  due  attention  has  been  paid,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Berkeley,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  access  of  atmospheric  air,  no  vegetation  has 
ever  appeared,  provided  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  place  all  possibly  pre- 
existent  germs  in  such  a  condition  that  their 
reproductive  powers  must  be  destroyed.  If  the 
residue  of  rain  or  snow-fiakes,  or  the  dust  of 
trade  winds,  is  carefully  examined,  numerous 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  may  always 
be  detected;  and  the  lower  forms  of  either 
kingdom  are  propagated  with  such  extreme 
rapidity,  that  the  swarming  of  animals  or 
vegetables  in  infusions  seems  almost  magical. 
Some  of  these  will  bear  a  heat  equal  or  even 
much  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water  for  some 
time  without  losing  their  vitality ;  therefore  the 
simple  boiling  of  water  is  not  sufficient,  even 
if,  while  it  passes  through  a  furnace,  care  be 
taken  to  exclude  the  outward  air  or  to  prevent 
its  containing  reproductive  germs.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  has  sometimes  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  this  plan  is  subject  to 
error,  as,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  germs 
which  may  be  present  on  the  outside  of  a 
bubble  passing  through  the  acid,  it  does  not 
follow  that  those  in  the  middle  of  the  bubble 
should  be  killed.  Experiments,  however,  have 
been  carried  on  by  M.  Pouchet,  which  appear 
to  exclude  all  chance  of  the  accidental  trans- 
mission of  germs  through  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  these  experiments  have  been  met  with 
counter  results  of  experiments  by  M.  Pasteur. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  controversy,  which 
is  as  yet  undecided,  no  general  conclusion  can 
be  drawn,  and  more  facts  are  required.  Never- 
theless, it  is  apparent  that  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  scientific  men  are  now  disposed  to  look 
favourably  on  the  doctrine  of  neterogenesis 
than  twenty  years  ago.  The  synthesis  of  in- 
organio  and  organic  matter  seems  within  the 
limits  of  possibility.  (Lindley  and  Moore, 
Treasury  <^  Botany.)    [Sfbcies.] 

Spool  (G^r.  spule).  A  piece  of  cane  or 
reed,  or  a  hollow  cylinder  <rf  wood  with  a  ridge 
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at  each  end,  used  by  weaTera  for  winding  their 
yam. 

Spoondiilt.  The  light  spray  blown  off 
the  wares  in  a  violent  wind. 

Sporadio  (Gr.  mropoSut^s,  scattered),  A 
term  applied  to  snch  diseases  as  attack  a  few 
persons  only  at  any  time  or  season. 

SponuBfflA  (Qt.  ffxopd,  a  seed,  and  ^Tyccbr, 
a  vessel).     This  word  is  used  in  cryptogamic 
Botany,  to  denote  the  cases  in  which  the  spores 
are  formed.    In  ferns  it  is  applied  to  the 
little  cysts  with  their  elastic  ring ;  in  pseudo- 
ferns,  to  the  oreans  immediately  containing 
the  spores,  whether  naked  or  contained  in  a 
common  receptacle;  in  mosses,  to  the  urn- 
shaped  bodies  which  are  often  called  capsules 
and  tkeem.    Amongst  alg»,  lichens,  and  fungi, 
it  is  seldom  used  in  a  general  sense.    In  the 
latter  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  asci  when 
large  and  pear-shaped  as  in  truffles,  to  the 
spore-bearinff  Tesicles  of  moulds,  or  to  the 
lens-shaped  bodies  contained  in  the  receptacles 
of  plants  like  Nidularia,  though  they  are  cer- , 
tainly  not  of  the  same  nature  as  the  oigans  just  ^ 
mentioned.    When  the  case  is  so  small  as  to  | 
become   microscopic,  it  is   sometimes   called ' 
sporangiolum.  ^  | 

Spore  (Or.  ffvop^.  The  reproductiye  bodies 
of  cryptogams.  These  bodies  do  not  contain  an 
embryo,  but  consist  merely  of  one  or  more 
cells  variously  combined  together ;  hence,  they 
are  called  spores  to  distinguish  them  from  true 
seeds.  Amongst  Funffi^  the  name  is  restricted 
to  those  reproductive  Ixxiies  which  are  produced 
either  singly  or  in  little  chains  at  the  tips  of 
the  fruit-bearing  threads.  In  manj  cases,  now- 
ever,  these  bodies  are  generated  within  cells  or 
asci,  and  thev  are  then  for  distinction's  sake 
termed  sporiaia.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that 
the-woidspore  should  be  used  in  the  more  general 
sense,  as  opposed  to  seed^  the  grand  distinction 
between  cryptogams  and  phenogams  consisting 
in  the  different  nature  of  their  mode  of  repro- 
duction. 

The  spores  of  acrogens  are  produced  for  the 
most  part  in  mother-cells  four  together,  after  the 
manner  of  pollen-grains — often  retaining  their 
original  form,  so  that  when  mature  they  have 
one  spherical  and  three  plain  sides.  In  a  few 
genera,  however,  there  is  only  a  single  spore  in 
each  sporangium.  In  Alga  the  spores  are 
sometimes  nothing  more  than  the  transformed 
joints  of  certain  Sireads ;  sometimes  they  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  from  the  contents  of  a  cell, 
as  they  are  in  the  asdgerous  Fungi;  some- 
times they  are  endowed  with  active  motion 
like  animals,  and  are  then  called  Zoospores. 
In  Lichens  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  sporidia  of  Fungi, 

Spores  or  sporules  germinate  either  by  elon- 
gation of  some  particular  part»  and  subsequent 
cell-division,  or  by  cell-division  without  any 
protrusion  of  a  thread  or  membranous  expan- 
sion. In  Myxogastres  they  germinate  sometimes 
after  the  fashion  of  other  Fungi,  but  sometimes 
the  outer  case  is  ruptured,  and  a  body  appears 
with  the  attributes  of  some  of  the  lower  /n/u- 
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soria,  which,  apparently  without  any  coUnUr 
division,  produces  the  semi-gelatinous  myce- 
lium peculiar  to  those  Fungi. 

Spoiitfia  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  ffvopdi, 
and  «18os,  form).  A  term  used  in  describing 
the  s^res  oiFun^  and  Lichens  when  ihej  are 
contamed  in  asci.  Sporidia,  like  spores,  may 
consist  of  one  or  more  cells,  and  these  may 
be  covered  with  a  distinctly  organised  cuticle. 
They  have  frequently  a  thick  gelatinous  coat, 
whidi  is  usually  absorbed  as  the  contents  of  the 
cells  become  fally  organised.  They  germiDate 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  inner  membrane,  the 
outer  being  ruptured  or  perforated,  or  in  some 
cases  by  the  elongation  of  both.  In  compound 
sporidia  a  distinct  germinating  thread  is  often 
jntxluced  by  each  cell.  Sporidia  are  by  no 
means  constant  in  size  and  form.  Great  differ- 
ences of  dimensions  and  outline  may  exist  io  the 
same  ascus.  They  have  sometimes  a  very  difier- 
ent  outline  when  seen  from  the  back  or  side; 
and  in  some  cases,  like  the  spores  of  so  many 
Agarics,  they  are  hollowed  out  on  one  side  like 
a  fragment  of  a  bombshell.  In  many  oases  the 
ascus  in  which  they  were  generated  is  absorbed, 
BO  that  they  appear  naked ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  occasionally  they  undergo  further  dere- 
lopement  when  free,  as  is  certainly  the  case 
with  that  of  some  spores  of  Fungi.  These  re- 
productive bodies  are  sometimes  called  spori- 
diota. 

Sportufliy  Sportola  (Lat).  In  Soman 
Antiquities,  a  dole.  It  was  an  andeut  usage  in 
Rome  for  rich  men  to  distribute  victuals  on 
certain  occasions  among  their  poor  clients,  each 
of  whom  attended  for  the  purpose  with  a  wicker 
basket  (sportum).  AfteiVainds  this  dole  was 
generally  commuted  for  money ;  and  the  sum 
thus  distributed,  about  100  qnadrantes,  or 
eighteen  pence  ihiglish,  was  called  sportula. 

Spomles  (Gr.  ffwopd).  The  reprodactire 
bodies  of  Asexual  or  Cryptogamic  plants; 
differing  from  seeds  in  not  being  generated 
by  impregnation,  and  in  having  no  definite 
and  predetermined  points  of  growth,  hot 
springing  forth  into  young  plants  from  any 
part  of  their  surface.     [Spobbs.] 

Spots  on  the  Sim*    [Sxtk.I 

SpottUwooOe    Press.      [Fsximxo  Ka- 

CHIKB.] 

Sprinc  (a  Teutonic  word).  In  Astronomy, 
one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  For  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  spring  season  begins 
when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  the  first  of  tho 
northern  signs,  or  about  March  21,  and  ends  at 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice.     [Seasons.] 

Sfrino.  In  Mechanics,  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
formed  of  tempered  steel  or  some  other  elastic 
substance,  applied  mostly  for  the  purposes  of 
producing  resistance,  or  of  preventmg  a  shock 
from  the  collision  of  -hard  bodies,  or  of  gi^in? 
motion  to  mechanism  by  its  effort  to  oDbend 
itself.  For  the  law  of  the  force  exerted  by  a 
spring,  see  Elastic  Curvb. 

Spjumo.  In  Naval  language,  a  rope  or 
hawser  passed  from  the  stem  of  a  ship  snd 
made  fast  to  the  cable  or  anchor  horn  the  bow 
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by  which  she  is  riding.  The  object  is  to  Taiy 
at  will  the  direction  in  which  she  rides,  an 
object  of  importance  when  the  broadside  has  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  any  given  point. 

Sprlnr  Beam.  In  the  paddle-box  of  a 
steam  vessel  the  spring  beam  is  a  strong  tim- 
ber parallel  to  the  ship's  side,  and  forming 
at  once  the  base  of  the  paddle-box  and  the 
seat  of  the  plummer-block  in  which  the  end 
of  Uie  paddle  shaft  revolyes.  It  is  held  in 
position  bj  the  paddle  beams  projecting  be- 
yond theyessel's  side.  In  many  modem  forms 
of  paddle-box  the  spring  beam  is  dispensed 
with,  the  paddle  shaft  working  in  a  chock  in 
the  side. 

S]iriBr  Tides.  The  tides  at  the  times  of 
the  new  and  fall  moon.  At  these  times  the 
Ban  and  moon  are  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
earth,  and  their  joint  effect  in  raising  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  is  a  maximum,  and  the  tides  are 
consequently  the  highest.     [Tides.] 

SprlnfB.  Outflows  of  water  or  other  liquid 
from  the  earth.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  valleys  and  on  hill  tops,  on  land  and 
under  water,  within  caTems,  at  hill  sides,  at  all 
levels,  and  both  naturally  and  after  artificial 
boring  through  the  superficial  strata.  All 
water  springs  are  connected  ultimately  with  the 
rainfall  from  the  clouds,  a  complete  circulation 
being  thus  kept  up.  Oil  Springs  are  connected 
generally  with  large  deposits  of  organic  matter, 
either  animal  or  vegetable.  Mikeiull  SpfiDrcM 
and  Thermal  Springs  consist  of  water  that 
has  passed  through  the  deeper  and  heated 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  Springs  occur 
naturally  in  gravel ;  at  hill  sides,  where  they 
iasne  from  the  edges  of  strata ;  or  at  faults  in 
strata.  They  are  especially  common  in  strati- 
lied  and  limestone  districts,  but  some  are  found 
even  in  granite.     [Fountain.] 

Bprimgmf  Arteslaii.  Vertical  perforations 
of  the  exterior  crust  of  the  earth,  of  small 
diameter,  and  frequently  of  great  depth,  through 
vhieh  subterraneous  water  rises  to  the  surface, 
often  forming  abundant  and  elevated  jets.  [Ar- 
tesian Well.]  The  oldest  Artesian  well  known 
to  exist  in  Fiance  is  in  the  ancient  convent  of 
the  Chartreux,  at  Lillers,  in  Artois.  It  is  said 
to  have  b«en  made  in  1 126.  The  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  and  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  appear 
to  hare  been  long  acquainted  with  this  mode 
of  obtaining  water,  and  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
have  practised  it  for  thousands  of  years. 

Various  ooigectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
SGOTce  of  the  water  which  comes  from  the 
Artesian  wells.  The  simplest  and  most  natural 
exphination  is,  that  the  water  is  supplied  by  the 
nin  which  falls  on  the  surface  at  a  higher 
elevation,  and  which  penetrates  through  the 
pores  and  fissures  of  the  ground  till  it  meets 
with  some  impermeable  stratum,  or  is  collected 
in  subterranean  reservoirs.  It  has  been  objected 
that  springs  are  sometimes  situated  on  or  near 
the  summits  of  mountains,  which  could  not  be 
npphed  in  this  way;  but  on  an  attentive 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances,  i.  e.  on 
measuring  accurately  the  extent  of  surface 
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at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  spring,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
faUs  annually  in  the  same  climate,  it  has  been 
found,  in  every  instance,  that  the  aqueous  de- 
position from  the  atmosphere  greatly  exceeds 
the  supply  from  the  spring.  It  is  computed 
that  not  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  rain 
which  falls  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine  is  conveyed 
to  the  sea  by  the  river ;  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  support  vegetation,  supply  fountains  and 
springs,  or  are  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by 
evaporation.  The  immense  bodies  of  water 
which  some  continental  rivers  roll  towards  the 
ocean  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  rain  which 
falls  in  the  surrounding  countries. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  subterraneous  water 
is  supplied  from  atmospherical  deposition,  it 
remains  to  be  explained  how  it  arrives  at  the 
situation  it  occupies  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  by  what  forces  it  is  raised  from  great  depths 
to  the  surface. 

All  persons  who  have  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  geology  are  aware  that  in  stratified 
countries  different  bods  of  rocks  are  super- 
posed on  one  another,  and  ranged  in  a  certain 
order.  The  strdta  sometimes  follow  a  horizontal 
direction  for  a  considerable  extent  of  country ; 
at  other  places  they  are  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon, appearing  to  have  been  thrust  up  by  the 
action  of  a  powerful  force  acting  from  be- 
neath the  surface.  In  such  cases  die  edges  of 
the  strata  are  often  exposed,  especially  on  the 
summits  and  flanks  of  hills,  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  Between  the  strata  are  fre- 
quently found  beds  of  permeable  sand,  through 
which  water,  coming  in  contact  with  them,  must 
necesscunly  pass,  first  through  the  inclined  part 
by  virtue  of  its  specific  gravity,  and  then  in 
the  horizontal  branches  by  virtue  of  the  pressure 
of  the  water  remaining  in  the  elevated  portions 
of  the  strata.  In  such  manner  the  water 
insinuates  itself  between  the  different  strata ; 
and  hence  we  may  expect  that  as  many  distinct 
sources  of  subterraneous  water  will  be  met  with 
in  penetrating  perpendicularly  through  the 
surface,  as  there  are  distinct  layers  of  a  per- 
meable nature  reposing  on  impermeable  strata. 
This  anticipation  is  confirmed  by  experience. 
M.  Arago  mentions,  that,  in  dig^g  for  coal 
near  St  Nicholas  d'Aliermont,  a  short  distance 
from  Dieppe,  seven  distinct  and  copious  sources 
of  water  were  fotmd,  the  respective  depths  of 
which  were:  1st,  between  80  and  100  feet; 
2nd,  328  feet ;  3rd,  from  570  to  690  feet ;  4th, 
from  690  to  710  feet;  6th,  820  feet ;  6th,  940 
feet;  7th,  1,090  feet;  and  the  occasional  force 
of  each  source  was  very  great.  Similar  occur- 
rences are  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  are  familiar  to  all  miners.  But  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  structure  of  the  country 
be  such  that  water  can  percolate  between  the 
different  strata :  the  phenomena  of  Artesian 
fountains  could  not  be  explained  without  sup- 
posing it  to  be  collected  in  large  quantities,  and 
forming  subterraneous  reservoirs  of  immense 
extent.  That  such  reservoirs  exists  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained.    The  celebrated  fountain 
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of  Vaudase  sends  forth  at  all  times  a  stream 
of  water  sufficient  to  form  a  considerable  rirer. 
Even  in  the  driest  seasons,  when  the  water  is 
least  plentiful,  it  yields  4,780  cnbic  feet  per 
minute.  After  great  rains,  its  product  is  thnce 
as  great.  The  mean  quantity  emitted  is  9,360 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  abont  5,030  millions  of 
cubic  feet  m  a  year.  Many  other  examples  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  cited,  showing  that 
water  must  not  only  be  collected  in  subterra- 
neous cavities  in  immense  quantities,  but  that 
it  also  passes  freely  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  fact,  the  disposition  of  the  rocks  in  strata 
permits  the  water  to  be  collected  under  the 
surface  and  to  be  conveyed  without  waste,  as  if 
in  close  pipes. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been 
taken  of  the  manner  in  which  subterraneous 
water  is  collected,  its  elevation  to  the  sui^Etce 
through  a  natural  fissure  or  artificial  perfora- 
tion is  a  simple  result  of  hydrostatic  pressure. 
Generally  speaking,  the  edges  of  the  strata 
are  exposed  only  on  the  acclivities  of  hills, 
or  in  elevated  places,  where,  consequently,  the 
rain  water  can   be   received  under  beds  of 


impermeable  materials.  Conceive  two  strata 
of  clay  or  rocks,  as  a  and  b,  having  a  bed  of 
sand  or  other  matter  permeable  to  water  inter- 
posed, and  suppose  that  d  is  the  place  where 
the  edges  of  the  strata  crop  out,  or  where  a 
fissure  allows  a  free  entrance  of  the  water  to 
the  permeable  stratum.  The  water  at  first 
descends  through  the  effect  of  gravity ;  it  then 
passes  along  towards  h  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  superior  part  of  the 
column  near  d.  Now,  suppose  a  perforation  to 
be  made  at  e,  and  continued  till  it  reaches 
through  the  stratum  a,  the  water  will  naturally 
continue  to  rise  till  it  gains  the  same  altitude 
as  d^  GT  at  least  till  it  reaches  the  surface  if 
below  that  altitude.  The  water,  in  fact»  between 
the  two  impermeable  strata  is  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  in  an  artificial  pipe ;  and  if  the 
surfieice  of  the  ground  at  e  is  considerably  lower 
than  d,  the  ascensional  force  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  a  considerable  jet. 

Some  Artesian  fountains  (for  example,  that  at 
Lillers,  in  Artois)  are  situated  in  the  middle  of 
immense  plains,  where  not  the  most  insignificant 
hill  is  to  be  seen  on  any  side.  In  such  cases,  it 
mav  be  asked  where  we  are  to  look  for  those 
hydrostatic  columns  whose  pressure  causes  the 
rise  of  the  subterraneous  water  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest  points.  The  answer  is  obvious :  we 
must  suppose  them  placed  beyond  the  limits  of 
view ;  at  the  distance  of  60,  100,  or  200  miles, 
or  even  at  a  greater  distance.  The  necessity 
of  supposing  the  existence  of  a  subterraneous 
liquid  column  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in 
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extent  cannot  appear  a  fleriouB  objection,  vben 
it  is  considered  that  the  same  geological  stnic- 
ture  has  been  foxmd  to  prevail  sometimes  OTer 
even  a  much  greater  extent  of  country.  An 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  is  given  bj 
Arago,  in  the  Jnnuiure  du  Bureau  des  Langi- 
tndea  for  1836. 

Numerous  works  of  this  kind  have  been 
executed  of  Iste  years.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  is  that  of  Crenelle,  a 
suburb  at  the  south-west  of  Paris,  where  there 
was  formerlv  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  The 
strata  which  were  penetrated  were :  1.  The 
tertiary  strata  above  the  chalk ;  2.  Chalk;  3. 
Greensand  and  clay ;  4.  Oolite  or  Jura  lime- 
stone. The  sheet  of  water  flows  in  a  stratum 
of  gravel  xmder  the  limestone.  On  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  boring,  the  work  wu 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  and*retaided  bj 
various  accidents.  At  length,  in  Febmaiy, 
1841,  after  eight  years  of  exertion,  the  engineer 
(M.  Mulot)  luid  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
water  he  was  in  search  of  burst  forth  firom  a 
depth  of  about  600  English  yards,  and  the  jet 
no  less  than  4,000,000  litres,  or  in  round 
numbers  880,000  imperial  gallons,  in  the  24 
hours.  The  temperature  is  81°  of  Fahrenheit, 
corresponding  to  an  increase  of  1^  for  each  20*4 
yards  of  descent  The  bore  is  protected  by  a 
metal  tube,  divided  into  four  unequal  lengms, 
and  successively  decreasing  in  diameter.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follow:  From  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  the  commencement  of  Use  first 
tube,  2'6  yards ;  length  of  the  first  tube,  165 
yards ;  of  second  tube,  227  yards ;  of  third,  72 
yards ;  of  fourth,  124  vards ;  from  cxtremitv 
of  last  tube  to  bottom  of  bore,  7*6  yards ;  total, 
698  yards.  The  diameter  of  the  first  or  highest 
tube  is  about  a  foot,  and  of  the  lowest  about 
six  inches,  English.  The  expense  was  about 
12,000/.  sterling.  For  a  description  of  the 
boring  apparatus,  and  methods  of  conducting 
such  works  usually  followed  in  this  country, 
see  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mtmufaeiureg, 
and  Mines;  and  for  details  respecting  some 
Artesian  wells  in  England,  the  tteporU  of  the 
British  Association. 

B]iiingSv  XntemiitteBt,  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  there  are  springs  which  some- 
times issue  freely  and  are  sometimes  dry. 
When  this  occurs  periodically,  the  springs  are 
said  to  be  intcmUttent. 

In  limestone  districts,  springs  are  due  to 
very  different  causes  from  those  that  act  in 
volcanic  districts ;  and  as  there  are  remarkable 
intermittent  springs  in  both,  the  explanations 
must  succeed  each  other. 

When  large  bodies  of  water  exist  in  hollow 
spaces  and  clefts  of  rock  in  limestone  districts, 
the  means  of  escape  to  the  sur&ce  are  often 
tedious,  obscure,  and  winding,  and  liable  to  be 
partly  or  entirely  choked.  It  may  thus  hap- 
pen that  water,  having  reached  a  certain  point 
below  the  surface  of  high  ground  (the  chan- 
nels being  full),  may  find  the  readiest  way  of 
escape  by  means  of  a  kind  of  natural  pipe, 
whidi  first  rises  a  little  and  then  descenda 
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to  a  free  oiftlet  In  this  case,  if  the  delivery 
pipe  18  at  a  lower  level  than  the  receiving  pipe, 
and  the  total  rise  less  than  thirty  feet^  the 
combination  will  act  as  a  siphon,  and  the 
contents  of  the  reservoir  be  rapidly  drawn 
off  when  the  siphon  acts,  and  slowly  or  not 
at  all  while  the  water  is  rising  to  snch  a 
level  as  to  cause  the  siphon  to  begin  its 
action. 

Intermittent  springs  in  volcanic  districts  are 
very  different,  and  involve  the  action  of  steam, 
probably  under  high  pressure.  The  geysers  of 
Iceland  are  fine  specimens  of  such  springs. 
[Gbtssbs.]  They  rise  in  a  tract  covered  by 
lara.  The  Great  Oeyser  springs  from  a  spa- 
cious basin  at  the  summit  of  a  mound  formed 
of  silicious  incrustations  deposited  by  the  spray 
of  its  waters.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin  is  a 
pipe  78  feet  deep,  through  which  the  water 
rises,  flows  over,  and  is  thrown  up  in  jets, 
attended  by  loud  explosions  and  subterranean 
rumblings,  and  slight  tremors  of  the  ground. 
When  these  jets  are  most  violent,  they  e^oot  to 
a  height  of  200  feet ;  and  after  playing  for  some 
time,  a  snorting  noise  is  heard,  which  gradually 
becomes  as  loud  as  thunder,  and  steam  rushes 
forth  with  prodigious  violence.  This  deafening 
roar  lasts  for  a  variable  time,  and  the  eruption 
terminates,  coming  on  again  after  a  variable 
interval  of  rest. 

A  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  remark- 
able springs  has  been  offered  by  Professor  R. 
Bunsen,  in  his  important  memoir  on  pseudo- 
volcanic  phenomena.  He  refers  to  the  funnel 
of  the  geyser,  as  the  main  seat  of  the  mechanical 
force,  by  which  the  mass  of  water  is  thrown  up 
and  converted  into  boilin^^  foam.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  he  proved  by  sinking  marked  stones 
to  different  depths ;  only  those  suspended  near 
the  surface  were  thrown  to  a  great  height.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  funnel  and  in  the  reservoir 
below  the  water,  the  heat  is  far  above  the 
boiling  point  At  and  near  the  surface  cooling 
goes  on  very  rapidly.  After  an  eruption,  the 
vater  falls  back  in  the  basin,  and,  as  it  rises 
again,  the  temperature  goes  on  increasing  up 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  funnel,  which  is 
haJt  the  height  between  the  surface  and 
the  reservoir.  When  a  fresh  eruption  is 
about  to  commence,  the  temperature  approaches 
to  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  the  water 
under  the  pressure  of  the  column  above. 
At  this  time  a  very  slight  impulse  suffices 
to  bring  a  large  portion  of  the  column  into 
a  state  of  ebulbtion;  and  the  mechanical 
force  thus  developed  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
raise  the  huge  mass  of  the  water  to  the  great 
elevation  already  described.  By  actual  cal- 
culation. Professor  Bunsen  proves  that  the 
column  of  water  is  fully  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  eraption  by  the  force  thus  generated. 
Other  intermittent  thermal  springs  are  known 
ia  Iceland^  aod  of  these  the  Little  Geyser  is 
an  example.  They  are  due  probably  to  the 
existence  of  a  subterranean  caldron  or  focus 
of  vaponr,  and  the  eruption  is  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  steam  on  the  roof  of  this  cavern  or 
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caldron.  This  pressure  is  small  imme^tely 
after  an  eruption,  hue  as  water  pours  in  and  the 
heat  continues,  there  is  no  escape,  and  at  length 
the  force  becomes  sufBcient  to  throw  the  whole 
column  into  the  air.  The  intervals  between 
these  eruptions  are  not  very  regular. 

SprlnffSf  Mineral.  In  manv  parts  of  the 
world,  water  issues  from  the  earth  loaded  with 
mineral  matter  in  solution.  The  carbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  soda ;  sulphates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  and  soda;  muriates  and 
chlorides  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime;  iron 
and  silica,  are  the  minerals  chiefly  contained. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gases,  are  also  contained 
sometimes  in  very  large  quantities. 

Mineral  springs  often  pour  forth  from  the 
ground,  in  parts  of  the  earth  where  there  are 
no  volcanic  rocks,  or  any  appearance  of  recent 
volcanic  action.  They  are,  however,  usually 
associated  in  some  way  with  mechanical  dis- 
ruption of  rocks.  Thus,  the  springs  at  Buxton 
are  near  great  faults  in  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  those  at  Leuk  in  Switzerland 
are  amongst  the  High  Alps.  Many  other  ex- 
amples might  easilv  be  given.  Central  France 
(Auvergne)  and  the  French  side  of  the  Pyre- 
nees are  especially  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  their  mineral  springs,  the  volume  of  the 
water,  and  its  mineral  contents. 

Occasionally  large  quantities  of  naphtha,  or 
other  bituminous  fluid,  pour  out  of  the  earth  as 
springs.  These  have  lately  become  so  import- 
ant as  to  require  notice  in  a  separate  article. 

BpringBf  Vapbtliat  OU,  and  Petro- 
leum. Jets  of  water  containing  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  petroleum  and  the  various  minerals 
allied,  such  as  bitumen,  naphtha,  and  pitch,  have 
long  been  known,  and  localities  in  which  fluid 
bitumen  oozes  out  in  large  quantities  from  under 
water  are  also  known.  In  one  locality  on  the 
river  Irawadi,  there  are  said  to  be  upwards  of 
500  such  wells,  yielding  annually  half  a  million 
of  hogsheads  of  mineral  oil ;  but  oil  wells  such 
as  those  that  have  recently  attracted  attention 
in  North  America  are  new  and  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. The  first  notices  of  the  existence  of 
oil  springs,  in  North  America,  in  large  quantity, 
appeared  about  the  end  of  1858,  and  two  years 
subsequently  50,000  gallons  of  valuable  produce 
of  this  kind  were  raised  daily  on  the  western 
borders  of  New  York  State  only.  This  quan- 
tity was  obtained  from  wells  sunk  from  70  to 
500  feet,  and  the  oil  was  pumped.  At  the  end 
of  1859  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  middle  of  1860  in  Ohio,  other  oil-yielding 
districts  were  discovered,  and  subsequently 
Canada,  both  Upper  and  Lower,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Aricansas,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  have  aU  been  found 
prolific.  Cuba  has  recentlv  been  added  to 
the  list  of  localities.  The  oil-yielding  district 
reaches  from  the  65th  to  the  1 28th  degrees  of 
west  longitude  from  Grreenwich,  and  from  near 
the  equator  to  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  oil  is  derived  from  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
carboniferous  rocks. 
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The  geological  position  of  these  oils  seems  not 
to  be  very  strictly  defined,  but  it  is  observed 
that  the  main  deposit  of  oil  is  generally  under- 
laid by  tough  clay.  A  violent  outburst  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  usually  occurs  when 
the  oil  is  reached  by  boring,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  mixture  of  oil  and  gas,  and 
afterwards  of  oil  alone,  which  is  sometimes 
thrown  to  a  height  of  100  feet  in  the  air.  At 
the  outset,  some  wells  have  yielded  4,000 
gallons  of  oil  in  24  hours,  &om  a  four-inch  pipe. 

The  oils  are  sometimes  clear  and  transparent^ 
but  more  usually  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  They 
are  very  inflammable,  and  many  accidents  have 
occurred  in  their  nse,  both  at  their  first  issue 
from  the  earth  and  subsequently.  These  oils 
are  of  the  nature  of  naphtha.  They  generally 
require  distilling,  and  by  slow  distillation  yield 
a  good  lubricating  oil,  as  well  as  a  burning  oil 
and  a  valuable  residuum  of  paraffine  for  candles. 
Benzole  is  also  obtained  from  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1866), 
upwards  of  50,000  gallons  per  day  were  being 
raised,  a  great  part  of  which  was  exported, 
chiefly  to  England. 

Spring**  Tl&eniiaL  Many  springs  of  hot 
water  rise  out  of  the  earth  in  (uflerent  parts  of 
the  world,  besides  the  remarkable  intermittent 
springs  of  Iceland.  [Gsysbrs  ;  Spbinos,  In- 
TBRMiTTENT.]  The  name  thermal  spring  is 
applied  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  as  it  reaches  the 
earth's  surface,  is  uniform  throughout  the  year, 
and  higher  than  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  air  at  that  point.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  hot  springs.  At 
Buxton  in  Derbyshire,  the  springs  throw  out 
13,500  cubic  feet  per  day  of  24  hours,  at  a 
temperature  of  82^.  At  Bath,  more  than 
double  the  quantity,  at  115°.  At  Flombi&res, 
in  France,  the  quantity  is  smaller,  but  the 
temperature  147°.  At  Vemet,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
the  enormous  quantity  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  cubic  feet  issue  at  a  temperature  of 
1 32°.  At  Wiesbaden  the  temperature  is  158° ; 
at  Carlsbad  167° ;  at  Cantal,  in  France,  as  much 
as  174° ;  and  in  the  north-west  of  Spain  192°. 
Hot  springs  are  known  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  m  Portu^,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the 
Balkan,  in  vanous  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  in  both  North  and  South  America. 

The  water  of  hot  springs  always  contains  a 
certain  proportion  of  sob'd  ingredients  held  in 
solution,  and  generally  some  gas.  The  former 
usually  consist  of  muriates,  chlorides,  carbon- 
ates, and  sulphates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia, 
but  include  also  iron  and  silica.  Manganese, 
cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  titanium,  copper,  lead,  silver, 
and  gold  have  all  been  detected  in  springs. 
As  much  as  170  grains  of  solid  ingredients  are 
sometimes  held  in  each  .pint  of  water.  The 
gases  in  thermal  springs  are  chiefly  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. The  larger  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are 
of  course  present  in  cold,  not  in  hot  water. 
Thermal  springs  are  almost  universally  valued 
for  their  healing  powers. 
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Bprlafing.  In  Architecture,  the  Wer 
part  of  an  arch,  or  that  part  from  which  it  rises. 

Sprit,  Bprttsall  (Dutch  spriet,  Old  Eng. 
sprit,  to  sprout).  A  spar  or  pole.  The  wori 
was  once  so  used  generically.  It  surmes  in 
several  terms,  notably  in  bowsprit^  ▼hich  is 
a  spar  sprouting  from  the  bow.  When  the 
woza  is  employ^  singly,  it  means  a  diagooal 
spar  for  supporting  a  quadrilateral  fore-and- 
aft  sail,  the  sprit's  heel  being  against  the  nust, 
and  its  head  maintaining  the  upper  comer  of 
the  sail  farthest  from  the  mast.  The  spiit- 
sail,  in  particular,  was  a  square  sail  bone 
under  the  bowsprit  on  the  dolphin-striker.  It 
is  now  obsolete.  In  very  ancient  ships  there 
was  a  sprit-topsail  on  a  mast  rising  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  bowsprit. 

Sprocket  "WtaeeL  On  Shipboard,  the 
sprocket  wheel  in  a  capstan  is  a  wheel,  armed 
with  pointed  studs,  round  which  the  chain-cable 
passes.  The  studs  afford  a  firmer  bite  on  the 
cable. 

Spruce  Beer.  A  liqnor,  made  of  treacle 
or  molasses,  and  tinctured  with  the  essence  of 
spruce,  well  boUed  in  water  and  fermented. 

Spruce  Fir.  The  common  name  for  the 
trees  of  the  Abies  funily,  and  speciaUy  ap^ed 
to  A.  exodsa. 

Spruce  Ocbre  or  Ocre  de  Sue.  A  dark- 
coloured  yellow  ochre,  similar  to  Koman  ochie. 
It  is  much  employed,  and  affords  useful  and 
permanent  tints. 

Spun  Tarn.    [Kofb.] 

Spunk  (akin  to  fungus  and  sponge).  P^ 
poms  (formerly  Boktus)  ianiarius,  a  specie* 
of  fungus,  called  also  Touchwood.  The  plant, 
when  cut  into  thin  slices  and  beaten  till  soft, 
has  been  used  as  a  styptic  to  dieck  hemor- 
rhage ;  it  is  also  used,  when  soaked  in  a  sola- 
Uon  of  nitre,  for  kindling  matches  and  to- 
bacco, under  the  name  of  Amadou  or  Gtrmm 
tinder. 

Spnrre  (Fr.  ^pui^  Ital.  spurgo).  The  com- 
mon name  for  the  plants  of  the  Euphobbu 
genus.  The  Spurge  Olive  is  Daphne  Merertxm, 
a  deciduous  shrub,  all  parts  of  which,  but 
especially  the  fruit  and  the  bark,  are  very 
acrid  and  poisonous ;  it  is  used  as  a  sudorifie 
and  alterative  in  medicine,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  externally  as  an  irritant.    [Dathxel] 

Spurn  (A-Sax.  spur).  Projections  carried 
out  from  the  banks  of  rivers  to  deflect  the 
current  and  protect  the  banks ;  they  may  be 
formed  either  of  masonry,  carpentry,  or  bn^h- 
wood,  according  to  circumstances.  They  are 
much  employed  in  defending  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  &c. ;  but 
the  French  engineers  appear  to  prefer  the  con- 
tinuous system  of  defence  affinded  bj  walls,  or 
pierris. 

Squad  (Fr.  escouade).  A  Milit&iy  tenn  for 
a  small  subdivision  of  men  eiUier  for  purposes 
of  drill  or  interior  economy. 

Squadron  (Fr.  escadron,  ItaL  squadra.  from 
Lat.  quadratus,  squared).  In  Uie  Aim  v,  a  body 
of  cavalry  consisting  of  two  troops.  It  is  the 
unit  of  cavalry  tactics. 
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SavADRoy.    In  Kayal  matters,  a  section  of  a 

fleet,  fonning  the  command  of  a  flag-officer. 
SqnaU  (Swed.  squal).    The  Sea  term  for  a 

gust  of  vind,  or  for  a  short  temporary  increase 

in  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Sqaaliu  (Lat).    In  Ichthyology,  the  Lin- 

nxan  generic  designation  of  the  shark  tribe, 
Sqoaina  (Lat  a  scale).    In  Botany,   the 

bnctps  of  an  amentnm ;  also  used  occasionally 

for  any  kind  of  bracted  or  rudimentary  leaf 

▼hich  has  a  scaly  appearance. 
Squaaunipeniies  (Lat.  sqnama,  a  aodU ; 

penna,  a  fin).    The  name  of  a  family  of  Acan- 

thopteiygioos  fishes,  comprising  those  which 

bare  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  covered  with 

scales. 
Sfvaiiioiift   (Lat  sqnamosns,  scaly).    In 

Zoology,  when  a  sur&ce  is  covered  with  small 

scales. 
Square  (Welsh  cwAr,  Fr.  carri,  Lat.  qnad- 

ntus).    In  Geometzy,  a  fonr-sided  rectilineal 

figure,  of  which  all  the  angles  are  right  angles, 

and  all  the  sides  equal. 

Squabs.  A  Military  formation  of  troops. 
A  iolid  square  is  formed  to  resist  cavalry,  and 
the  men  all  face  outwards.  A  hoUow  square  is 
formed  to  hear  orders  read,  &&,  and  the  troops 
&ce  inwards. 

Squabb.  In  Naval  language,  this  term  is 
applied  to  the  yards,  and  implies  that  they 
aie  at  right  angles  to  the  masts.  Square- 
riff^  means  that  the  rig  includes  ^ards  which 
can  be  set  squAre.  Square  sail  is  a  quadri- 
lateral sail  never  borne  as  a  fore-and-aft  sail. 

Bqiiare  Maaanrea*  The  relative  mag- 
nifudes  of  squares  of  given  dimensions. 
[Mkasubb.] 

Sqvare  VoBiber.  In  Arithmetic,  the 
prodoct  of  a  nnmber  multiplied  by  itself.  Thus 
the  squares  of  the  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3, 4, 6, 
&C.,  aie  respectively,  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  ^c. 
AmoDg  the  properties  of  square  numbers, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Every  odd 
square  number  is  of  the  form  8n  +  1,  or  when 
diTided  by  8  leaves  1  for  the  remainder. 
Every  even  square  nxonber  is  of  the  form  43f , 
or  is  divisible  by  4.  Every  square  number 
ends  with  one  or  other  of  the  following  digits, 
0, 1,  4,  6,  6,  9. 

Square  Soot.  In  Arithmetic,  the  square 
root  of  any  number  is  the  number  which  being 
multiplied  into  itself  produces  thegiven  number. 
Thus,  12  is  the  square  root  of  144,  ^  is  the 
■qoaie  root  of  |,  and  '06  the  square  root  of 
'0025.  When  the  given  number  is  not  an  exact 
square,  the  root  may  be  found  to  any  degree  of 
approximation  by  the  process  for  extracting 
the  square  root,  which  is  teught  in  every  book 
(^common  arithmetic  [Quadiutic  Equation.] 

•qiuureatlUntmiiin.  [MiMiMor  Sqvabbs. J 

BqvaredllUBBreiBoeaofBoota.  [Equa- 
nox  of  Squabed  Pipfkbenoes.] 

SqnartDg  of  tlia  CIrola.    [Quadbaturb.] 

SqnarraM  (Lat.  squarrosus,  rouffk  and 
•f^r/y,  perhaps  akin  to  Gr.  iirx^pa  [Eschab]). 
Id  lk)tany,  a  term  applied  to  those  parts  of 
plants  which  are  covered  with  bodies  spread- 
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ing  at  right  angles,  or  at  a  ereater  angle,  from 
the  surface  which  bears  them,  or  being  so 
arranged,  as  the  leaves  of  some  mosses. 

Sqnaali  (another  form  of  quash,  from  the 
root  of  Lat.  quasso,  Fr.  casser).  A  variety  of 
Cucurbita  Melopepo. 

Sqaattna  Anfreloa.    [Kingston.] 

Bqnlll.  The  root  of  Urginea  maritima, 
formerly  called  Scilla  maritima.  Squills  are 
imported  from  the  Levant.  The  roots  have 
a  nauseously  bitter  and  veiy  acrid  flavour, 
and  are  generally  cut  into  slices  and  dried  for 
pharmaceutical  uses.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  red  and  the  white ;  which,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  differ  materially  in  composition.  In 
larpre  doses  squill  is  pur^tive  and  emetic ;  but 
it  IS  chiefly  employed  m  smaller  doses  as  a 
powerful  expectorant,  and  as  a  diuretic  in  com- 
bination with  other  remedies.  Half  an  ounce 
of  oxymel  of  squills  is  sometimes  prescribed  as 
an  emetic  in  cases  where  the  branchiae  are  much 
loaded  with  viscid  mucus,  and  in  the  chronic 
coughs  of  old  people.    [Ubqinsa.] 

Squirrel.    [Sciubus.] 

Bqnlrtlnv  Cvoumbar.  The  Momordica 
Eiaterium  or  EcbaUum  agreste.  When  the  fruit 
Qitfcvo  is  ripe,  it  separates  from  the  stalk,  and 
expels  its  seeds  and  a  thin  mucous  juice  with 
considerable  violence  through  the  remaining 
aperture.  The  acrid  purgative,  known  in  phar- 
macy under  the  name  of  3ai€rium,  is  deposited 
by  this  juice. 

88*  OoUar  o£  So  called  from  the  shape  of 
the  links ;  in  Heraldry,  in  silver  the  badge  of 
an  esquire,  in^  gold  that  of  a  knight,  and,  with 
several  varieties  in  the  design,  that  of  various 
high  officials.  Its  origin,  according  to  Edmon- 
ton, '  was,  no  doubt,  religious,'  and  it  is  said, 
in  England,  to  have  been  originallv  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  introduced 
in  1407.  There  seem,  however,  to  be  earlier 
instances.    * 

8talMtt  BKater  Boloroaa.  The  first  words 
of  a  celebrated  Latin  hymn,  in  rhymed  lines 
of  eight  syllables  without  metre ;  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  a  Franciscan  monk  named 
Jaoopone  da  Todi,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  has  been  set  to  music  by  nearly  all  the 
greatest  composers.  The  Stabat  Mater  is  per- 
formed in  the  ecclesiastical  eerrices  of  the 
Boman  church  during  Holy  Week. 

Stable  and  Vnatable  Bqnllibrlvm. 
When  a  body,  in  equilibrium  under  the  action 
of  given  forces,  receives  a  very  small  displace- 
ment, the  points  of  application  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  remaining  unaltered,  equili« 
brium  may  still  exists  and  if  so,  it  is  said  to  be 
neutral.  It  may,  however,  be  destroyed,  and 
in  this  case  the  original  state  is  called  one 
of  stable  or  unstahU  equilibrium,  accordingly 
as,  after  the  displacement,  the  body  tendLs 
to  return  to,  or  depart  still  farther  from, 
its  former  position.  Under  the  influence  of 
gravity,  for  example,  a  body  is  in  equilibrium 
when  the  vertical  through  its  centre  of  gravity- 
passes  through  the  point  of  support,  and  thft 
equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  accordingly 
NN 
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aB  a  slight  displacement  causes  tlie  ascent 
or  descent  of  the  centre  of  gravity;  it  will 
be  neutral  if  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  remains  unaltered  by  the  displacement. 
An  egg  on  an  horizontal  plane  may  serve  to 
illustrate  all  three  states. 

Btaeoato  (Ital.  separated).  In  Music,  a 
term  denoting  that  the  notes  to  which  it  is 
affixed  are  to  be  detached  in  a  marked  way 
from  each  other,  much  like  Spiccato. 

Staok  (Welsh  ystac,  Dan,  atak).  Com  in 
the  sheaf  piled  up  in  a  circular  or  rectangular 
figure,  brought  to  a  point  or  ridge  at  top,  and 
afterwards  thatched  to  protect  it  from  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  and  more  especially 
from  rains.  The  fhrm  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  hay  piled  up  in  the  same  manner ;  which, 
however,  in  most  places,  is  called  a  rick.  The 
foundation  of  a  corn  stack  is  commonly  made 
on  a  platform  of  wood  or  iron,  raised  on  props 
to  protect  it  from  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and 
also  from  rats  and  mice ;  di£fering  in  this  re- 
speet  from  ricks  of  hay,  which  are  built  always 
on  the  ground. 

Stadium  (Gr.  trrd^tov).  In  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture, an  open  space  nsed  for  athletic  exercises. 
Amongst  the  Homans,  the  form  of  the  stadium 
was  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  circus;  but 
most  of  the  Grecian  stadia  were  surrounded  by 
an  earthen  mound.  Vitruvius  informs  us  that 
the  length  of  a  stadium  was  much  greater  than 
its  breadth ;  and  that  the  lists  were  formed  by 
a  terrace,  or  a  bank  of  earth.  Though  the 
stadium  mostly  formed  part  of  a  gymnasium, 
it  sometimes  was  a  part  of  a  separate  structure, 
and  was  built  at  great  cost  and  with  consider- 
able elegance,  as  the  stadium  on  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  that 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  at  Athens,  which  was  con- 
structed of  Pentelican  marble. 

SrAnixTK.  A  measure  of  length  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  other  nations. 
It  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  026  Roman  feet, 
or  to  125  Roman  paces.  Hence  the  stadium 
contained  606  feet  9  inches,  fingUsfa.  (Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman  Anti^ties, 
arts.  '  Stadiutn '  and  *  Measore.') 

Btadthold^  (Dutch  etadhouder,  cU^' 
holder).  The  name  formerly  given  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  forces  in  the 
republic  of  the  United  Netherlands.  William  I., 
pnnce  of  Orange,  had  been  made  governor  or 
stadtholder  of  the  three  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Utrecht ;  and  daring  the  war  of 
independence  he  was  continued  in  that  office 
by  the  goodwill  of  those  provinces.  After 
his  death,  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  declared 
stadtholder  by  the  States-General ;  while  some 
of  the  separate  provinces  appointed  Prince 
Maurice,  son  of  their  former  governor.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards  the  office  was 
conferred  and  withdrawn  by  the  several  pro- 
vinces at  many  different  times,  although  always 
confined  to  members  of  the  house  of  Orange. 
William  IV.  prince  of  Orange,  in  1747,  was 
the  first  general  hereditary  stadtholder;  in 
1704,  thb  office  ceased  on  the Fteneh  conquest; 
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in  1814,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Orange  vu 
mised  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  King  Wil- 
liam I. — a  title  retained  by  his  successors. 
The  power  of  the  stadtholder  varied  in  dif- 
ferent provinces,  and  at  different  periods. 
I  Btatf  (A.-Sax.  stseO.  The  staff  of  an  army 
consists  of  the  officers  charged  with  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  departments  of  the 
service.  The  following  is  the  staff  of  the  British 
'  army : — 

!      1.  General  officers  or  colonels  commanding 
divisions,  districts,  brigades,  &c. 

2.  Adjutant-generars  department  [Adju- 
takt-Gexeeal.] 

8.  Quartermaster -generars  department 
[Quabtbbmastbb-Gbkbral.] 

4.    Personal  staff,    consisting  of   mib'tarr 
secretaries,  assistant  military  secretaries,  and 
;  aides-de-camp. 

I  Officers  for  the  staff  other  than  personal 
staff  must  either  pass  through  the  staff  college, 
'  or  undergo  the  final  examination  Is  id  down  for 
the  particular  appointment,  except  those  who 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-eoloael  before 
January  1,  1860,  or  have  proved  their  abilities 
in  the  field.  Officers  of  the  Royal  Engiaeen 
are  exempted  from  these  rules. 

The  duties  of  brigade  m^jor,  totm  or  foit 
miyor,  fort  and  garrison  acfjutant,  correspood 
to  those  of  officers  of  the  adjutant-general's 
department  at  their  respective  commands* 

There  is  also  a  BtaSE,  viz.  adjutant,  quarter- 
master, &c,  to  each  regiment. 

Staff.  In  Music,  the  five  lines  with  the 
spaces  between  them,  on  which  music  is 
written. 

Staff  Ajiffle,  In  Architecture,  a  sqosre 
rod  of  wood,  or,  in  modem  practice,  of  Keene's 
or  Parian  cement,  standing  flush  with  the 
finished  plastering  of  the  wull  on  either  side^ 
at  the  external  angles  of  the  plastering  of  the 
rooms,  in  order  to  oppose  the  tendency  of  the 
usual  rendering  to  dup.  Sometimes  the  staff 
beads  are  executed  of  copper  or  sine. 

Staff  CToUeffe.  In  the  British  Aim^,  the 
school  of  instruction  for  officers  who  wish  to 
be  placed  upon  the  staff  of  the  army.  It  was 
founded  in  1858,  and  a  general  order  of  August 
25,  1^63,  details  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  admission.  These  are,  briefly :  a  prerious 
service  of  not  less  than  three  years ;  a  c^tifieate 
as  to  character  and  efficiency  from  the  com- 
manding officer;  a  certificate  of  good  health  and 
fitness  for  active  duties  from  a  military  surgeon ; 
a  COTtificate  of  having  passed  the  examiostiGn 
for  the  rank  of  captain.  The  <»ndidat«s 
undergo  a  competitive  examination  in  mtthe- 
matics,  modem  languages,  surveying,  and  siili* 
tary  history,  and  the  sucoessftil  ones  undet;go 
a  course  of  two  years'  study  in  the  same  asd 
other  suljecto  at  the  staff  coUege.  There  is 
then  a  final  examination,  after  which  esch 
officer  is  attached  for  a  short  time  to  eseh  of 
those  branches  of  the  service  to  which  he  does 
not  belong.  He  is  then  qualified  to  hold  a 
staff  appointment.  There  are  always  thirty 
officer  students  at  the  Staff  College. 
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[DlKB.] 

8ti«Beetto.    The  laigest  of  British  beetles 

{Ooleoptera\  so  called  on  aoconnt  of  the  length, 

thickness,  and  shape  of  the  mandibles  of  the 

male,  vhich  xesemble  the  antlers  of  a  yonng 

stag,  and  are  peeuliar  to  the  male  sex.    This 

\M6ei(Lueanms  eervuSy  linn.)  abonnds  in  some 

wooded  loealities  of  the  soathHm  counties,  flv- 

ing  aboat  in  the  summer  erenin^,  especially 

roand  the  oak,  on  the  wood  of  which  the  larra 

feeds,  bnnrowing  therein  and  passing  several 

jean  in  that  stage  of  existence  bef<»e  its  final 

tranaformatton. 

Stained  Olma*.    [Glass  pAiNmro.] 

Stairs  (A.*Sax.  stnger).    In  Architecture, 

steps  leading  frooi  the  lower  to  the  upper  part 

ofahoue.    When  these  are  surrounded  wi^ 

walls  or  balustrades,  with  landing-places  for 

the  resting  of  the  person  ascen£ng,  or  for 

eommimieation  between  the  several  stories  of 

a  building,  the  whole  is  called  a  ttairease. 

VitniTiiis  makes  Ho  mention  of  staircases  in 

his  treatise  upon  architecture ;  and  indeed  with 

the  andents  they  formed  no  part  of  the  interior 

decomtion,  baing  ganerally  upon  the  outside  of 

the  buildings.    Those  of  which  traces  survive 

are  naaow,  and  in  some  cases  the  steps  are  at 

least  a  foot  in  height.    In  modem  ardutecture, 

those  stairs  whi<£  proceed  in  a  right  line  of 

ascsnt  are  called  Jitsrs.    When  the  steps  wind 

RHmd  a  solid  or  open  newel.,  thev  are  called 

vinden.     Mixed  stairs  are  partly  composed 

of  flying  and  winding  steps.    Kondelet,  after 

an  eiamination  of  the  most  celebrated  staircases, 

stated  that  the  beet  proportions  of  the  width  of 

the  tread  to  the  rise  of  the  steps  was  ascertained 

bjthe£onnnla 

2i(  +  to>«2ft  2in. 
in  which  k  would  represent  the  height  of  the 
rise,  and  w  the  width  of  the  tread ;  the  length 
2  ft.  3  in.  being  the  length  of  the  average  pace 
of  a  man  walking  on  eren  ground. 

Staiftotit«i  (Gf.  OTaXwtrlf,  that  which 
dropt).  Conical  or  o^indrical  concretions  of 
eaibooAte  of  lime  attaohMl  to  the  roofs  of 
cakaceoos  caverns,  and  farmed  by  a  gradual 
droppng  of  water  holding  the  carbonate  in 
iobtion. 

StalAgmlte  (Gr.  tfraXoy/i^t,  a  dropning), 
fiii^lactical  formationB  of  carbonata  of  lime 
^mnd  upon  the  floors  of  calcareous  caverns, 
uui  due  to  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime 
^m  the  erapoTBtion  of  water  fallen  from  the 
surfiMa 

■talk  (Swed.  atielk,  Gr.  ^riK^xn),  In  Ax- 
ebitecture,  an  ornament  zesembling  a  stalk  in 
^  Corinthian  capital  from  which  the  volutes 
ud  helices  spring.    It  is  sometimes  fluted. 

The  word  Uidk  has  lately  been  applied  to  the 
tUmmjf  stalls  oarried  up  to  a  great  height 
■bore  the  100&  oi  the  buildings  with  which  they 
sftounaeted. 

MOI  (A.-8az.).  In  Azdiiteeture,  a  seat 
nised  on  the  sides  of  the  choir  or  chancel  of 
a  ehonefa.  Stalls  are  sometimes  plaoed  near  the 
ki^  altar  for  the  priest  and  deacon  or  sub- 
^ttton;  they  axe  then  called  tedUia.  At  St. 
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George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  a  stall  is  appro- 
priated to  every  Knight  of  the  Garter  after  his 
election  and  installation. 

•tall-ll»e«lag.  Cattle  kept  in  stables  and 
tied  up  separately,  their  food  being  brought 
j  to  them,  are  said  to  be  staU'fed.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  of  fattening  cattle  are  very 
'  great,  both  to  the  farmer  or  feeder  and  to  the 
I  public ;  because  much  less  food  is  wasted,  and 
I  a  much  greater  quantity  of  manure  is  produced. 
The  disadvantages  are,  that  more  manual  la- 
bour is  required  for  cutting  and  carrying  the 
food  from  the  field  to  the  stable;  and  that 
the  flesh  of  the  animals,  for  want  of  exercise, 
is  not  considered  so  high-flavoured  as  that 
of  cattle  which  have  pastured  at  lar;^.  To  re- 
medy this  defect  of  stall-feeding,  it  is  well,  in- 
stead of  rendering  the  animals  fixtures  by  tying 
them  up  to  stakes,  to  put  them  individually  in 
so-called  boxes  about  ten  to  twelve  feet  square, 
or  to  put  two  or  three  together  in  small  yards, 
with  a  shed  at  one  end,  in  which  they  may 
take  exercise,  shelter,  or  repose,  according  to 
their  inclination.  By  this  mode  an  equal 
quantity  of  manure  is  produced  with  less  labour, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  is  reckoned  whole- 
some. When  herbage  plants,  or  grasses,  are  cut 
over  only  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  instead  of  being  continually  cropped  by 
the  bite  of  cattle  during  the  whole  summer,  the 
amount  of  vegetable  produce  is  found  to  be 
much  greater,  because  the  plant  while  growing 
perfects  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  to  nourish 
the  root;  and  when  this  produce  is  given  to 
cattle  in  racks,  in  stables,  sheds,  or  small  courts, 
much  less  of  it  is  wasted  than  if  it  were  eaten 
on  the  spot  where  it  grew.  Hence,  any  given 
surface  of  cultivated  land  will  produee  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  butcher  meat  under  crops  to 
be  mown  than  under  herbage  to  be  pastured ; 
and  stall-feeding,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
modem  improvements  in  husbandry.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  with  the  progress  of  rural 
improvement,  it  will  ultimately  become  uni- 
versal ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
butcher  meat  of  warm  climates  be  equal  to  that 
of  such  climates  as  that  of  Britain.  In  warm 
climates,  at  present,  cattle  cannot  be  fattened 
by  pasturing. 

BtttU-plat^.  In  Heraldry,  a  square  or 
oblong  plate  of  gilt  copper,  upon  which  the 
arms  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  of  the  Bath 
are  emblazoned,  and  flxed  in  their  stalls  in  the 
chapels  of  St.  George  at  Windsor  and  of  Henry 
VII.  at  Westminster.  The  plates  now  in  exist* 
enee  date  firam  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  are  of  great  historical  value. 

BtaUagv.  In  Law,  a  duty  paid  for  the 
liberty  of  setting  up  movable  stalls  or  tables^ 
or  the  like,  in  a  fair  or  n»rket;  due  to  the 
owner  of  die  soil  as  such,  to  wt  np  stalls 
without  whose  lioense  is  trespass.  Wben  the 
stalls  are  fixed  into  the  ground,  the  duty  is 
Uirmed  pioiag9. 

Staaaens  (Lat.  itamen).  In  Botany,  the 
male  appasatiiB  of  a  flower.  The  stamens  are 
situataa  immediacy  within  tfan  petahs»  and 
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consist  each  of  the  filament,  the  anther,  and 
the  pollen,  of  vhich  the  two  latter  parts  are 
essential,  and  the  former  not  They  are  a  mo- 
di tied  form  of  the  petal,  and  are  placed  next  it 
on  the  inside  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
Independently  of  their  physiological  import- 
ance, they  are  much  used  as  good  marks  of 
discrimination  in  systematical  botany. 

Staminidia  (L&t.  stamen).  Those  bodies 
which  are  supposed  to  be,  in  Hepatka  and 
other  Cryptogamic  plants,  the  equiralent  of 
anthers  in  more  perfect  plants, 

StamiBodinm.  In  Botany,  a  term  applied 
to  an  abortive  or  rudimentary  stamen,  or  to 
an  organ  which  from  its  position  and  form 
appears  to  be  such.  It  is  readily  seen  in  the 
form  of  a  scale  on  the  coroUa  of  Scrofhularia. 

stammerliiff  (A.-Sax.  stamer,  Ger.  stam- 
meln).  A  term  vaguely  used  to  denote  all 
kinds  of  defective  utterance ;  but  more  strictly 
it  may  be  described  as  an  organic  or  symptomatic 
affection,  as  distinguished  finom  stuttering^  which 
is  chiefly  idiopathic  or  functional.  The  former 
is  a  difficulty  in  uttering  certain  elementaiy 
sounds;  the  latter  is  chiefly  a  difficulty  in 
the  fluent  enuncifttion  of  words  and  sentences. 
Owing  to  the  many  anomalous  forms  which 
stutterinff  may  assume,  the  number  of  remedies 
suggested  has  been  very  great.  See  an  article 
on  'The  Irrationale  of  Speech,*  in  Fraser's 
Magazine  for  JiUy  1869. 

Bfeamps*  In  Finance,  an  expedient  by  which 
a  revenue  can  be  derived  from  legal  and  other 
instruments,  either  by  impressing  paper,  or  by 
inserting  or  attaching  some  fabric  to  parch- 
ments, and  providing  either  that  the  instrument 
shall  have  no  lesal  authority  except  it  bear  this 
impression,  or  Uiat  penalties  should  be  levied 
on  those  who  construct  instruments  from  which 
these  government  impressions  are  absent 

The  invention  of  stamps  as  a  means  of 
revenue  is  ascribed  to  the  Butch  war  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  crisis  which 
was  fruitful  in  financial  expedients.  They  were 
first  introduced  into  England  by  5  &  6  Wm. 
&  Mary  c.  21,  and  were  rapidly  extended  to 
every  possible  object.  They  were  imposed 
on  bills  and  notes  in  1782,  on  foreign  bills 
and  receipts  in  the  following  year,  and  with 
some  exceptions  (as  those  on  newspapers  and 
pamphlets)  have  been  retained  in  a  modified 
form  in  our  own  time.  In  the  case  of  news- 
papers, the  stamp  releases  the  paper  from  the 
charge  of  postage,  to  which  if  the  stamp  be  not 
annexed  the  newspaper  is  still  liable. 

The  word  etampt  as  is  well  known,  is  also 
applied  to  the  adhesive  labels  affixed  to  letters, 
and  first  introduced  after  the  post-office  reform 
of  1840,  though  here  it  merely  signifies  a  pay- 
.ment  for  a  specific  service. 

Properly  speaking,  a  stamp  is  a  tax  on  con- 
tracts, and  with  rare  exceptions  is  of  doubtful 
expediency,  because  unfair  and  unequal  in  its 
incidence.  There  can  be  no  reason,  for  instance, 
in  burdening  the  conveyance  of  land,  still  less 
a  pledge  of  land  by  mortgage,  with  a  heavy  tax, 
and  exempting  the  transfer  of  other  kinds  of 
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property,  as  merchandise,  from  such  a  liability. 
And  the  unfairness  of  the  tax  on  conveying 
land  is  the  more  marked,  because  no  tax  vu 
levied  till  lately  on  the  succession  to  land. 
and  even  now  the  tax  is  lighter  than  that 
on  succession  to  personal  property.  But  of 
all  taxes,  none  is  prim&  facie  more  just  than 
a  tax  on  inheritances. 

The  manner  in  which  the  stamp  duties  aie 
chiefly  secured  is  by  prohibiting  tne  ncep6xm 
of  instruments  in  evidence  uxSess  they  bear 
the  stamp  required  by  the  law.  It  has  oonn- 
quently  not  unfrequently  been  the  case,  that 
an  innocent  mistake  in  interpreting  a  fiscal 
regulation  has  proved  fatal  to  a  just  claim— 
the  instrument  on  which  the  claimant  relied 
being  found  to  have  been  improperly  stamped. 
This  has  been  partially  remedied  by  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  1854,  vhich 
renders  such  instruments  admissible  in  some 
cases  on  payment  of  the  stamp  duty,  and  a 
penalty,  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  ooort.  An 
unstamped  instrument,  though  inadmissable  in 
evidence  of  its  contents,  may  yet  be  receiTed  in 
evidence  for  some  collateral  purposes,  as  to 
show  illegality  or  fraud,  and  unstamped  in- 
struments are  now  admissible  in  evidence  in 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  all  but  universal  evasion  of  the  stamp 
duties  leviable  on  instruments  of  simple  contract 
as  bankers'  drafts  and  receipts,  led  the  govem* 
ment  a  few  years  since  to  subetitnte  a  unifona 
penny  stamp  in  lieu  of  the  graduated  dutiei 
previouslv  payable.  Ko  doubt  this  tax  is  not 
strictly  defensible,  as  no  uniform  duty  can 
be;  but  it  is  acquiesced  in,  partly  because 
the  amount  is  trifling,  and,  in  part,  because  it 
is  a  relief  from  another  system  which  would 
have  been  extravagantly  oppressive  had  it  not 
been  notoriously  evaded.  The  alteration  in 
the  stamp  duties  on  drafts  and  receipts  was 
strenuously  urged  on  the  government,  by  an 
eminent  memlwr  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
late  Mr.  Christie.    [Taxes.] 

Stamper  9r«u.  A  machine,  of  Dutch 
origin,  used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
oil  by  pressure  through  the  insterstioes  of 
bags.  The  stamper  consists  of  a  long  rect- 
angular box  open  at  the  top;  at  eadi  end 
there  are  two  plates,  between  which  one  bag 
of  seed  is  placed,  yielding  a  cake  of  9  lbs. 
Next  to  one  of  the  mner  ^tes  ia  a  filling-up 
piece,  then  an  inverted  wedge,  then  another 
filling-up  piece,  after  which  is  introduced  a 
vertical  driving-wedge,  and,  lastly,  another 
filling>up  piece  is  inserted  between  the  driving- 
wedge  and  the  other  inner  plate.  As  soon 
as  the  bags  have  been  placed  vertically  in 
the  press-box,  a  stamper  made  of  hard  wood, 
about  16  feet  long  and  8  inches  square,  with 
a  descent  of  about  22  inches  in  the  final  stroke, 
is  allowed  to  fall  at  the  rate  of  15  strokes 
per  minute  for  a  period  of  about  6  minutea 
upon  the  head  of  the  drivins^vedga  This 
is  sufficient  to  drive  it  downievcJ  with  the 
top  of  the  press-box,  the  stamper  being  voiked 
by  two  cams,  or  wipers,  on  a  revolring  shafL 
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^e  by  nde  with  the  first  stamper  is  a  second 
one,  immediately  above  the  inTerted  wed^e, 
vhieh  is  held  suspended  at  a  fixed  point 
bj  means  of  a  lever,  while  the  first  stamper 
is  in  sction;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  time  to 
remove  the  bags,  the  first  stamper  is  raised 
bj  means  of  a  lever  above  the  point  at  which 
the  cams  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  bv 
the  same  mfans  the  other  stamper,  which 
was  preriouslj  suspended,  is  allowed  to  fiiU 
opoD  the  inverted  wedse,  driving  it  down- 
wards, and  thereby  r^easing  the  working 
wedge,  so  that  the  attendant  may  remove 
the  bags  and  repeat  the  operation.  A  press 
hkt  this  will  do  12  cwt.  of  cake  per  day. 
(Furbairn's  Mills  and  MUlwork.) 

ftaaebloBS.  The  Sea  tenn  for  upright 
sapports  in  genexal. 

Stand.  A  Sea  term,  used  variously;  as, 
for  example,  a  sail  is  said  to  stand  well  or  ill. 
A  ship  is  said  to  stand  towards  or  from  the 
ehore  or  any  object  (for  to  sail).  To  stand  on, 
to  eootinQe  the  course.  To  stand  2y,  to  be 
nady. 

Btaaterd  (ItaL  stendaido,  Fr.  ^ndaid). 
In  Botany,  the  upper  and  erect  petal  of  that 
form  of  corolla  wnich  is  called  papUitmaeeottSf 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  butterfly. 

STi5i>AttD.  In  Heraldry,  a  large  square 
flag  bearing  the  whole  of  the  achievements  of 
the  monarch  or  nobleman,  as  seen  in  the  royal 
standard  of  England.  In  ancient  times,  the 
rojal  standard,  when  placed  befbre  the  pavilion 
of  the  monarch,  either  at  a  toumay  or  at  an 
encampment,  was  eleven  yards  long  and  three 
jaris  broad.  The  length  of  the  standard  when 
bone  in  the  field  denoted  the  rank  of  the  leader; 
that  of  a  duke  was  seven  yards  long ;  that  of  a 
peer  of  lower  degree,  five  yards ;  that  of  a 
knifht-banneret,  four.  In  modem  times  stan- 
d^ras  of  peers  or  knights-bannerets  are  seldom 
displayed  but  in  funeral  processions.  They  are 
then  long  and  narrow,  and  pointed  at  the  ends ; 
that  of  a  duke  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
that  of  peers  of  lower  degree,  about  twelve. 

^Stakdard.  In  Shipbuilding,  a  bracket  or 
kn^  situated  above  me  object  to  which  its 
hotiaontal  arm  is  bound. 

SfumABO.  A  flag  intended  to  be  borne 
in  battle.  At  present,  in  the  British  service, 
the  term  is  applied  only  to  the  flags  of  cavalry 
ngimenta^  oUier  than  dragoons  or  dragoon 
guilds.  Cavalry  standards  are  of  silk,  and 
each  regiment  has  two— the  first  or  royal 
ftaadard  crimson,  with  a  device  upon  it ;  the 
Mcond  or  regimental  standard  of  the  colour 
of  the  facing  of  the  regiment^  with  a  diffiarent 
dericsi 

Btaadard  lKe«nires  ef  ^engtli. 
[Weiqbts  avb  Hsasubes.] 

Btaadard  of  Money.    [Moket.] 

Btaaetlijl.  An  oigano-metallic  body  con- 
tuning  tin  and  the  organic  radical  ethyl. 

Ordor  of.     A  Polish 


order  of  knighthood,  founded  by  Stanislaus, 
king  of  Poland,  in  1766,  and  renewed  by  the 
nnperor  Alexander  in  1 815. 
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Btaimaries  (Lat.  stannum,  tin)!  The  stan- 
nary courts  of  Devon  and  Comwidl  are  courts 
of  record  for  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  tinners.  They  are  of  very  ancient 
dace,  and  were  confirmed  in  33  £dw.  I.  They 
are  held  before  the  vice- warden.  The  appeal 
from  the  vice-warden  lies  to  the  lord  warden, 
assisted  by  legal  assessors,  and  thence  to  the 
Judicial  dommittee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Btaimio  Add.    Peroxide  of  tin. 

Btaatioii,  called  also  Btomson.  In  a 
wooden  vessel,  a  timber  rising  within  the  stem, 
or  within  the  apron.  It  forms  an  inner  st^m, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship.  It  is  united  by  a  scarf  joint 
to  the  keelson. 

Stansa  (Ital.  station).  In  Poetry,  a  series 
or  number  of  verses  connected  with  each  other 
in  a  poem,  of  which  the  metre  is  constructed  of 
successive  series  similar  in  axrangement.  The 
stanza,  however,  must  be  understood  to  form  a 
shorter  division  than  the  classical  strophe,  to 
which  this  definition  would  be  equally  applica  ble. 
It  is  BO  called  from  terminating  with  a  full  point 
or  pause.  The  otta  va  rima,  which  consi  sts  of  si  x 
lines  in  alternate  rhyme  ended  by  a  couplet,  the 
lines  being  decasprUabic  or  rather  hendecasylla- 
bic,  is  the  principal  Italian  stanza.  [Ottava 
RiXA.]  The  Spenserian  stanza  (which  was  per- 
haps inventea  by  the  poet  fix>m  whom  it  derives 
its  name,  but  certainly  first  spplied  by  him  to 
the  construction  of  a  regular  poem)  consists  of 
eight  decasyllabic  versos  and  an  Alexandrine 
at  the  end ;  the  first  and  third  verses  forming 
the  first  rhyme;  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
seventh,  another;  and  the  sixth,  eighth,  and 
ninth,  a  third  riiyme. 

BtapeUa  (after  Dr.  J.  B.  k  Stapel,  Dutrh 
editor  of  Theophrastus).  A  genus  of  South 
African  succulent-stemmed  leafless  Asc'tpiada- 
cecs,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  curious  wrin- 
kled toad-like  appearance  of  their  handsomely 
marbled  or  mottled  star-shaped  flowers,  and 
the  disgusting  carrion-like  scent  emitted  by 
most  of  them. 

Stapes.  A  stirrup.  One  of  the  bones  of 
the  internal  ear  is  so  called,  from  its  shape. 

BtapliyleaoeeB  (Staphylea,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  group  of  polypetalous  Tka-^ 
lam^flora,  formerly  United  with  CeUutracea, 
but  now  recognised  as  having  the  essential 
characters  of  Bapindacem,  atid  added  by  many 
botanists  to  that  order  as  a  tribe  distin- 
guished by  the  stamens  being  inserted  outside 
instead  of  inside  the  disc,  and  by  albuminous 
seeds.  They  consist  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which 
are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  northern  and 
tropical  Alnerica. 

Btapbyloma  (Gr.  tf-^o^xw^a).  A  disease 
of  the  eyeball,  in  which  the  cornea  becomes 
opaque  and  tumid,  forming  a  White  projection, 
sometimes  resembling  a  grape  in  shape;  it 
occasionally  increases  to  a  great  extent,  and 
requires  to  be  removed  by  an  operation. 

Btaple  (Low  Lat  stapulum,  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  old  French  word  estape,  signify- 
ing a  mart  for  wine,  wine  being  the  principal 
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produefc  of  France).  In  medi»Tal  times,  certain 
prodocte  in  the  enpplj  of  which  this  country 
possessed  peculiar  aayantages,  were  called  sta- 
ples, and  the  market  for  sudi  kinds  of  pro- 
duce was  carefully  regulated.  Thus,  wool  and 
hides  were  staple  agricultural  produce,  the 
sale  and  exportation  of  which  were  put  under 
TariouB  limitations  and  conditions,  the  prices 
being  fixed  by  statute  or  proclamation.  So, 
again,  tin  was  a  staple  in  Cornwall,  lead  in 
Derbyshire;  and  on  many  occasions  an  exact 
control  was  exercised  over  these  goods,  sales 
being  restricted  to  particular  localities,  and  oc- 
casionally prohibited.  Such  prohibitions  were, 
up  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  laid  on  the 
export  of  wool,  and  extreme  penalties  inflicted 
on  those  who  evaded  or  broke  the  law. 

In  order  to  give  importance  to  Calais, 
£dward  III.  fi;ced  the  staple  of  wool  at  this 
town ;  i.  e.  the  price  at  which  the  article 
could  be  purchased  by  foreign  buyers,  espe- 
cially by  the  weavers  of  the  Low  Countries, 
was  determined  by  the  rates  prevailing  in  the 
Calais  market.  Of  course  there  were  many 
qualities  of  wool,  and  therefore  very  various 
prices ;  but  the  rate  at  which  sales  were  effected 
at  Calais  reg^nlated,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  market  value  of  all  wool  at  other  marts. 

The  mayor  of  the  staple  was  an  important 
officer,  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
regulations  laid  on  staple  trades.  He  was  also 
empowered  to  take  the  recognisance  known 
under  the  name  of  STA.Tun  Staplb,  by  which 
a  merchant,  when  ordinary  conveyance  of  land 
was  iU^al,  was  enabled  to  pledge  his  estate  for 
the  payment  of  debts,  and  so  to  raise  funds 
for  carrying  on  his  trade. 

Btmr  (Gr,  &rr^,  itrrp^v,  Lat.  astrum,  Qer. 
stern :  for  some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the 
word,  see  RiSHXs).  In 'a  popular  sense,  the 
word  star  is  used  to  designate  any  celestial 
body  whatever,  including  the  planets ;  but  in 
Astronomy  it  is  applied  to  those  self-shining 
bodies,  constituted  like  the  sun,  situated  at  al- 
most infinite  distances  from  us,  and  doubtless, 
like  our  sun,  the  centres  of  systems  similar  to 
our  own. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  observation  of  the 
heavens  was  the  discovery  that  the  stars  maintain 
always  the  same  positions  relatively  to  each  other. 
Hence,  they  were  called  fijeed  stats,  in  distinc- 
tion to  iikeplanets  or  waridering  stars,  which  are 
constantly  changing  their  places  in  the  firma- 
ment. The  fixity  of  the  stars  is,  indeed,  not 
absolute,  for  modem  observations  have  detected 
changes  of  relative  position  among  them ;  but 
these  changes  are  so  minute,  that  in  general 
they  become  sensible  only  after  the  lapse  of  a 
number  of  years,  by  a  comparison  of  position 
determined  with  the  most  perfect  instruments 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval. 
They  are  consequently  altogether  inappreciable 
to  unassisted  vision,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
existence  has  not  rendered  a  change  of  language 
necessary :  astronomers  still  speak  of  ihefixfd 
stars. 

Apparent  Macniiude  of  the  Stars. — The  first 
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circumstance  iriiich  anesta  the  attention  of  the 
observer  of  the  stars,  is  the  great  difiSsrence  in 
their  apparent  magnitudes  or  their  rektire 
brightness.  In  ooEder  to  establish  a  gradation  m 
this  respect,  and  for  the  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion ana  reference,  astronomers  divide  them  into 
classes  or  orders,  which  are  called  magnitudes. 
A  few  of  the  most  brilliant  aredenominated  ftar& 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  those  of  an  infisrior  de- 
gree of  brightness  are  of  the  second  fnagnUvdi; 
and  so  on  down  to  the  6th  or  7th,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  convention,  eomprehend 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  gra- 
dation is,  however,  still  continued  among  those 
which  axe  visible  in  the  telescope,  and  magni- 
tudes from  the  8th  to  the  16th  are  familiar  to 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  using  poTeifnl 
instruments.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remariced, 
that  this  classification  is  not  based  on  any  pho- 
tometrical  determizuition,  but  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary. *  Of  a  multitude  of  bright  objects,'  saji 
Sir  John  Herschel, '  differing,  probably,  intrin- 
sically, both  in  size  and  splendour,  and  a^ 
ranged  at  unequal  distances  from  us,  one  mast 
of  necessity  appear  the  bri^test,  one  next 
below  it,  and  so  on.  An  omer  of  succession 
must  exist ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  in- 
difference where,  in  that  infinite  progression 
downwards  from  the  brightest  to  the  iuTisible, 
we  choose  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation.  AU 
this  is  matter  of  pure  convention.  Usage  has, 
however,  established  such  a  convention;  and 
although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly, 
or  a  priori,  where  one  msffnitude  ends  and 
another  begins,  and  although  different  obserreis 
have  diffend  in  their  magnitudes,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  astronomers  have  restricted  their  first 
ma^itudes  to  about  16  or  20  prind^  stars, 
their  second  to  50  or  60  next  inferior,  their 
third  to  about  200  yet  smaller,  and  so  on ;  the 
numbers  increasinff  very  rapidly  as  we  descend 
in  the  scale  of  bri^tness,  the  whole  number  of 
stars  already  registered,  down  to  the  7th  mag- 
nitude inclusive,  amountingto  15|000  or  20,000.' 
( '  Astronomy,'  Cabinet  Cydcpmdia^  p.  374.) 

The  method  of  estimating  the  apparent 
magnitudes,  therefore,  usually  adopted  is  by  a 
scale  of  brightnesses  decreasing  in  geometrical 
progression,  each  term  being  half  of  the  pre- 
ceeding,  or  at  least  having  a  fixed  ratio  to  it. 
Sir  J.  Herschel  proposes  and  recommends  the 
adoption  of  a  scale  decreasing  as  the  squares 
of  tne  terms  of  an  harmonic  progression,  viz. 
the  series  1,  J,  |,  ^,  ^,  &c.  This  scale  is  not 
a  purely  photometric  one,  like  the  former,  but 
involves  the  physical  idea  of  supposing  the 
scale  of  magnitudes  to  correspond  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  firstrmagnitude  star  remoTHi 
successively  to  twice,  tkree  times,  four  time^:, 
&c.  its  original  or  standard  distance:  so  that 
upon  the  supposition  of  an  equality  among 
the  real  lights  of  the  stars,  the  nominal  mag- 
nitude would  be  a  sort  of  index  to  the  pre- 
sumable distance. 
Arrangement  and  Nomenclature  of  tie  Stars, 
In  order  to  indicate  the  quarterof  the  heavens 
in  which  any  star  is  situated,  astronomers^  in 
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Um  eidoitagMof  tiko  sdtnee,  had  reooune  to ' 
tkb  BMtliodof  forauag  them  into  groups,  to  which 
they  fiv*  tlM  i»me  of  eowtdlations  or  aaterisms 
[CoKmLL&Tioii],  and  diBtiogniahed  the  dif-  i 
fenot  groope  one  from  another  by  appAllations 
bonowd  in  genexal  from  mjthoiogy,  and  ang- 1 
gated  bj  ▼a^:ae  reeemblanoee  or  fanciful  ana- 1 
kgifli,  CM  ongia  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  or 
impowble  to  taraoa.    A  few  of  the  brighteet ' 
lUn  reeeiTed  particular  namea ;  some  of  which,  | 
eoofeired  hj  the  Qreeha  and  Axaba,  have  been 
insenred,  aaSirina*  Bi|;el»  Aldebaran,  Arctunu^  | 
OipeUa,  &e. ;  bat  it  la  obnons  that  this  no> ! 
meoeiatim  could  not  be  carried  to  an^  great ' 
exteat    The  system  which  has  prevailed  in 
modern  times,  and  been  generally  adopted  by 
iftrooooen  in  their  charts  and  catalogues,  was 
iorented  by  Bajer,  whose  UranonuMa,  oon- 
tuniw  duiksof  all  the  constellations,  was  first 
poUiihed  at  Angabnig  in  1603.    It  consists  in  ^ 
wingoishing  the  stars  belonging  to  each  con- 
atellation  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  be- 
nnoing  wiui  the  brightest^  which  is  called  a. 
1  he  next  brightest  is  called  jS,  the  next  in  order 
of  brightness  7,  and  so  on ;  and  when  the  letters 
of  the  Oieek  alphabet  were  exhausted,  Bayer 
had  leooorae  to  the  Roman,  and  then  to  the 
Italian.    It  is  to  be  obserred,  that  the  order  of 
thb  lettecB  indicates  only  the  relatire  brightness 
of  itais  in  the  same  constellation,  without  re- 
ference to  other  ports  of  the  heavens.    Admit- 
ting the  prineipla,  it  might  have  been  simpler 
to  nsTB  employed  the  orainal  numbers  1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c  for  distinguishing  individual  stars.    But 
gnat  perplexity  is  caiued  by  the  irregular  forms 
of  the  eonsteUations,  whose  numerous  contor- 
tions and  interladngs  with  each  other  baffle  the 
tihit»  of  memory,  and  which  seem,  as  Sir  J. 
Hendiel  remavlLS,  '  to  have  been  purposely 
named  and  delineated  to  cause  as  much  con- 
fusion as  possible.' 

DittrilnUion  0/  tkf  Stars.-— Th9  stars  are 
very  irregularly  distributed  over  the  celestial 
spbere.  In  some  regions  spaces  of  consi- 
Onable  magnitude  occur  in  which  scarcely 
a  siqg^  star  is  to  be  seen,  while  in  others 
they  are  crowded  together,  so  as  to  present 
to  the  unaaaisted  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
eoofosed^mass  of  light.  A  great  and  rapid  in- 
ereue  of  number  is  in  general  perceptible  as 
^  approach  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way, 
vheie  they  appear,  when  viewed  through  a 
poverfhl  telescope,  to  be  crowded  almost  be- 
yond imagination.  Besides  the  general  increase 
which  takes  place  towards  this  region,  there  are 
in  sereml  parts  of  the  heavens  patches  or 
dusters  of  stairs,  where  great  numbers  are  con- 
densed into  a  very  narrow  space.  A  telescope 
turned  upon  the  Pleiades  snows  fifty  or  sixty 
laige  stars  crowded  together  within  a  small 
trfa,  and  oomparatively  insulated  from  the  rest 
'J  the  heavens.  Another  occurs  in  the  constel- 
lation Cancer,  and  is  called  Prsesepe,  or  the 
Beehive,  from  the  great  number  of  stars  which 
it  presents  in  the  telescope.  In  the  sword- 
hsadU  of  Perseus  and  in  Hercules  there  are 
ilio  gRN^f  of  the  aamekind,  perhaps  the  most 
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glorious  of  such  objects,  in  which  the  individual 
Btara  can  be  distinguished  in  a  telescope  of  mo- 
derate power;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  heavens 
there  are  found  luminous  apots  in  which  no  star 
can  be  distinguished  with  ordinal^  telescopes, 
but  which,  when  viewed  through  very  power- 
ful instruments,  are  found  to  consist  of  stars 
crowded  tog|ether  so  as  to  occupy  almost  a 
definite  outline.  Many  of  them,  says  Sir  J. 
Herachel,  '  are  of  an  exactly  round  figure,  and 
convey  the  complete  idea  of  a  globular  space 
filled  full  of  stars,  insulated  in  the  heavens, 
and  constituting  in  itself  a  family  or  society 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  subject  to  its  own 
internal  laws.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to 
count  the  stara  in  one  of  these  globtilar  clusters. 
They  are  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds ;  and 
on  a  rough  calculation,  grounded  on  the  apparent 
intervals  between  them  at  the  borders  (where 
they  are  not  aeen  projected  on  each  other)  and 
the  angular  diameter  of  the  whole  group,  it 
would  appear  that  many  clusters  of  this  de- 
scription must  contain  at  least  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  stars  compressed  and  wedged  together 
in  a  round  space,  whose  angular  diameter  does 
not  exceed  8  or  10  minutes;  i.e.  in  an  area 
not  exceeding  the  tenth  part  of  that  covered  by 
the  moon.'    (Asirononw^  p.  400.) 

Number  of  Visible  Stars. — As  no  limit  can 
be  set  to  the  distance  to  which  the  stars  may 
extend  in  space,  the  number  of  viaible  stars  is 
limited  only  by  the  powers  of  the  telescope. 
But  the  direct  enumeration  is  beyond  human 
power ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximation, 
It  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  nypothetical 
considerations.  By  a  very  ingenious  investi- 
gation, founded  on  the  numbers  ascertained  by 
Sir  W.  Herachel  to  exist  within  certain  limited 
spaces,  Struve  has  attempted  to  compute  the 
whole  number  in  the  heavena  within  the  range 
of  the  twenty-foot  refiector.  He  first  establishes 
a  law  of  diminution  depending  on  the  angular 
distance  from  the  plane  of  the  galactic  circle 
[Oaxaxt],  and  having  ascertained  the  mean 
number  visible  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  in 
that  plane»  he  finds,  by  a  process  of  integration, 
the  whole  number  in  the  celestial  vault  to  be 
upwards  of  twenty  millions.  Whether  this 
number  be  near  or  far  from  the  truth,  it  must 
be  taken  as  the  most  probable  estimate  yet 
made.  M.  Chacomao,  however,  estimates  at 
77,000,000  the  stars  comprised  in  the  first 
thirteen  magnitudes. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  the  number  may  be  estimated 
with  greater  precision.  The  number  of  stars 
of  the  several  magnitudes,  in  the  nortluTU 
hemisphere,  contained  in  Argelander's  eiita- 
logue,  is  as  under : — 

Magnitudes  . 
Stan  in  each  . 
Sums     •        t 

Assuming  the  density  to  be  the  same  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  as  in  the  northani,  the 
catalogue  should  contain  4,684  stars.  It  is 
estimated  by  Stmve,  that  the  number  antered 


12       3      4        5 
9     34     96    214    650 
9    43    139   353    903 


6 
1,439 
2,342 
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in  the  catalogue  is  to  the  whole  number  existing 
(and  visible  to  ^e  naked  eye)  within  a  given 
space,  in  the  ratio  of  8,136  to  10,000.  Hence 
the  whole  number  of  stars  which  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  is  5,757,  i-  e.  less  than  6,000. 
The  number  of  stars  down  to  the  ninth  mag- 
nitude already  registered  and  mapped  amounts 
to  nearly  300,000. 

Distance.— A\\horxgh  it  is  a  veiy  improbable 
supposition  that  all  the  stars  are  of  the  same 
size,  it  is  equally  improbable  that  their  real 
magnitudes  are  in  any  way  dependent  on  their 
distance;  but  unless  this  latter  supposition  be 
made,  we  must  conclude  that,  on  the  average 
(putting  individual  cases  out  of  view),  the  most 
distant  will  be  those  which  have  the  smallest 
apparent  magnitude. 

Argelander,  of  Bonn,  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  which 
they  are  divided  into  six  orders  of  magnitude ; 
the  faintest  stars,  or  those  just  perceptible  by 
the  naked  eye,  being  considered  as  the  smallest, 
or  the  sixth  magnitude.  If  we  suppose  six 
concentric  spheres  to  be  described  about  the 
sun,  with  radii  such  that  the  first  contains  all 
the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  second  all 
those  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  the  third 
all  those  of  the  first  three  magnitudes,  and  so 
on ;  and  if  we  also  suppose  the  mean  distance  of 
the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  to  be  unity, 
then,  according  to  the  computation  of  Strove 
(founded  necessarily  on  certain  hypothetical 
assumptions  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
stars  in  space),  the  mean  distance  of  the  stars 
of  the  different  orders  of  magnitude,  and  the 
radii  of  the  spheres  circumscribing  them,  as 
above  supposed,  are  as  follow : — 

Kagnitodes    Hnn  Distance     Badios  of  Sphere 

1  10000       1-2638 

2  1-8031       2-1408 
8       2-7639       31961 

4  3-9067       4-4374 

5  5-4545       6-2093 

6  7-7268       8-8726 

For  stars  of  the  next  three  magnitudes,  the 
data  for  computing  the  relative  distances  have 
been  furnished  by  Bessers  sone  observations. 
Strove  finds  the  radii  of  the  circumscribing 
spheres  to  be  as  follow:  For  those  of  the 
seventh  magnitude,  14-4365  units;  for  those  of 
the  eighth  24-8445 ;  of  the  ninth  377364 ;  and, 
lastly,  he  concludes  that  the  smallest  stars 
observed  by  Sir  William  Herschel  with  his 
twenty-foot  reflector  are  at  an  avera^  distance 
of  227*8  units,  or  25-67  times  more  distant  than 
the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
{Etudes a AstTonomieSteaair€,^,%l.)  So  much 
for  estimation.  The  element  ^m  which  the 
distance  can  be  actually  deduced  is  the  annual 
parallax,  or  the  angle  subtended  by  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth's  orbit  at  the  distance  of 
the  star  [Pabaujlx]  ;  this  distance  is  so  great 
that,  except  in  a  few  instances,  all  the  attempts 
of  antronomars  to  determine  it  have  hitherto 
been  firuitlees ;  in  other  words,  at  the  distance 
of  the  star,  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a 
line  some  180,000,000  miles  long,  is  not  of  spn- 
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sible  dimensions.  We  know,  for  instanee,  that 
from  a  Centauri  the  radius  of  the  earth's  oii>it 
would  be  hidden  by  a  thread  j^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  held  at  a  distance  of  650  feet  from 
the  eye. 

We  give  below  a  table  of  the  principal  dis- 
tances already  determined,  expressed  in  ndii  of 
the  earth's  orbit ;  they  can  be  converted  into 
miles  by  multiplying  them  by  the  length  of 
that  radius. 

The  number  of  years  required  by  light  to 
travel  the  difierent  distances  is  also  shown :— 


BadUot 

Barth'8  OrMt 

Teut 

•  Centouri.    . 

.        211,330 

8-6 

61  Cygni    .    , 

.       660,920 

9-4 

Vepi.    .    .    . 

.     1,830,700 

21-0 

Sinus    .    .     . 

.     1,876,000 

22-0 

1  Ursn  Miy'orifl 

.     1,560,800 

250 

Arcturus    .    . 

.     1,622,800 

26-0 

PoUris  .    .    . 

.     8,078,600 

60-0 

CapeUa.    .    . 

.     4,484,000 

72-0 

The  distances  of  other  stars  are  also  ksom, 
but  with  less  precision.  None,  however,  are  len 
t  han  the  distance  of  a  Centauri.  It  is  no  extra- 
vagant supposition  that  there  may  be  others 
still  visible  which  are  a  thousand  times  more 
remote.  If,  therefore,  one  of  these  were  anni- 
hilated, some  ten  thousand  years  would  elapse 
before  its  extinction  could  be  perceived  at  the 
distance  of  the  earth. 

Betd  Magnitudes, — The  only  means  fonnerlj 
possessed  of  obtaining  any  indication  respect- 
mg  the  real  magnitudes  of  the  stars  was  by 
means  of  the  quantity  of  light  received  from 
them.  Sir  J.  Herschel  compared  the  light  of 
«  Centauri  directly  with  the  moon,  ana  from 
several  experiments,  made  with  attention  to  all 
the  circumstances  required  to  be  taken  account 
of,  found  that  the  mean  quantity  of  light 
radiated  to  the  earth  b^  a  full  moon  exceeds 
that  sent  by  a  Centaun  in  the  proportion  of 
27,408  to  1.  Dr.  Wollaston  {Pkil,  Trans,  1829) 
found  the  proportion  of  the  sun's  light  to  that 
of  the  full  moon  to  be  that  of  801,072  to  I. 
Combining  these  results,  it  appears  that  the 
light  sent  to  us  by  the  sun  is  to  that  sent  by 
a  Centauri  as  21,965,000,000,  or  aboijt  twenty- 
two  thousand  millions  to  one. 

A  knowledge  of  the  distances  of  the  stars 
does  not  help  us  to  determine  their  real  di- 
mensions, as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  planets  and  the  sun,  for  the  apparent  dia- 
meter of  the  most  briUiant  stars  is  so  small  that 
it  defies  all  measurement. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  that  the  intrinsjc 
intensity  of  the  light  be  the  same  for  Sinus 
(for  example)  as  for  the  sun  of  our  system,  we 
shall  arrive  at  pretty  clear,  if  only  conjectnral, 
views  on  the  dimensions  of  this  magnificent 
star.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  diameter  of 
Sirius  would  be  fifteen  times  that  of  our  snn ; 
so  that,  even  in  granting  to  its  light  an  intrinsic 
brightness  triple  that  of  the  sun,  the  dimensions 
of  Sirius  would  still  be  five  times  greater,  and 
its  volume  would  be  125  times  that  of  the  sno. 

Proper  MofUme  of  the  Stars. — On  eompariiig 
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the  places  of  the  stars  determined  by  recent 
obserratiotts  with  the    positionfl  assigned  to 
them  m  the  older  catalogaes,  it  is  found  that 
nuDj  of  them  hare  undergone  a  rery  sensible 
displacement    Within  the  last  fifty  yearn  the 
doable  star  61  Cygni,  abore  mentioned,  haa 
moved  through  4'  2Z"  of  right  ascension ;  and  as 
the  motion  appears  to  be  uniform,  its  rate  is 
therefore^  aboat  5*3"  annually.     Another  star 
(m  Cassiopeie)  has  an  annual  proper  motion  of 
3'74".    The  number  of  stars  in  which  such 
motion  has  been  detected,  though  of  smaller 
amount  than  in  the  abore  instances,  is  very 
considerable.      Out  of  2,959  stars  in  the  cata- 
logaes of  Bradley  and  Piazzi,  Bessel  found 
425  haring  a  proper  motion  of  not  less  than 
0-2*.    The  disoorery  of  the  existence  of  such 
changes  in  the  places  of  the  stars  gives  rise  to 
some  interesting  speculations  relative  to  the 
constitution  of  the  universe.    That  the  stars 
gravitate  to  each  other  like  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  sjrstem  is  rendered  certain    ftom    the 
phenomena  of  binary  stars ;  and  when  we  ad- 
mit the  prevalence  of  this  force  among  them, 
ve  are  led  to  suppose  a  centrifugal  force  to 
be  necessary  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  a 
general  collapse    produced  by  their  mutual 
grsyitation.  Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  proper 
motions  must  be  performed  in  circular  or  elliptic 
orbits  round  some  very  remote  centre ;  and  as 
eveiy  appearance  leads  us  to  suppose  the  stars 
to  be  bodies  of  the  same  nature  as  our  own  sun, 
it  becomes  extremely  probable  that  the  sun  with 
its  attendant  system  is  transported  through 
epsce  with  a  similar  motion.    Now,  the  transu- 
tion  of  the  solar  system  would  necessarily  give 
rise  to  an  apparent  change  of  the  pontions  of 
tile  stars ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  diminution 
of  distance,  th^  must  appear  to  recede  from 
that  point  of  the  heavens  towards  which  the 
son's  motion  is  directed,  and  to  converge  and 
become  more  condensed  in  the  region  diametri- 
callj  opposite.     Sir  'William  Herschel  was  of 
opinion  that  this  is  what  actually  takes  place, 
uid  that  a  ^neral  recess  of  the  principal  stars 
from  the  pomtoocnpied  by  CHerculis  is  already 
indicated  by  the  catalogues,  and  consequently 
that  the  solar  system  is  carried  forward  in  the 
direction  of  that  star.    It  seems,  however,  to  be 
the  opnion  of  astronomers  at  present,  that  the 
observations  are  not  yet  sufBcient  to  establish 
tbe  certainty  of  this  motion ;  but  whether  the 
opposition  shall  be  confirmed  or  not,  it  would 
appear  that  all  the  proper  motions  which  have 
been  remarked  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this 
^y.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  was 
first  noticed  by  Bessel,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  stars  which  have  a  proper  motion  are 
donble  stars.    The  most  dedded  ease  of  proper 
notion  lately  recorded  is  that  of  Sinus,  which 
is  now  known  to  have  one  or  more  companions. 
Areturus  in  a  century  traverses  the  eighth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon,    a  Centauri, 
^  the  same  interval  of  time,  is  displaced  a 
9Uotity  measured  by  the  fifth  of  this  diameter. 
To  determine  the  real  velocity  of  a  star  from 
^^  proper  motaon,  the  distances  of  the  stars  of 
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which  the  proper  motion  is  measured  must  be 
known.  We  give  a  table  of  some  velocities 
which  have  been  thus  determined : — 

KUes  per  saoond 
Areturus    ••••«...    64 

61  Cygni 40 

Capella 80 

Sinus 14 

«  Centauri ........     13 

Vega 13 

Polaris 1^ 

Variable  and  Permdie  Stars. — ^Proper  motion 
is  not  the  only  indication  of  the  existence  of 
active  forces  in  the  stellar  regions.  Many  stars 
have  been  observed  whose  light  appears  to 
undergo  a  regular  periodic  increase  and  dimi- 
nution of  brightness,  amounting  in  some  in- 
stances to  a  complete  extinction  and  revivsL 
Of  this  kind  one  of  the  most  remaricable  is  the 
star  Omienm  in  the  constellation  Cetus,  or  the 
Whale,  which  has  a  period  of  about  334  days. 
At  its  greatest  brightness  it  is  a  star  of  tiie 
second  or  third  magnitude,  and  continues  in 
this  state  about  a  fortnight,  when  its  light 
begins  to  wane,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
it  becomes  for  some  time  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Algol,  in  the  constellation  Per- 
seus, appears  for  about  62  hours  as  a  star  of 
the  second  magnitude ;  its  light  then  suddenly 
diminishes,  and  in  about  3}  hours  it  is  reduced 
to  the  fifth  magnitude :  it  then  begins  to  revive, 
and  in  the  space  of  8^  hours  more  it  is  restored 
to  its  original  state,  thus  accomplishing  its 

C'od  in  about  69  hours.  The  star  8  Cephei 
a  period  of  about  6  days  84  hours,  and 
fi  Lyrse  one  of  6  days  9  hours.  A  star  in  the 
breast  of  the  Swan  has  a  period  of  about 
16  years,  during  five  of  which  it  is  invisible. 
Various  other  similar  instances  have  been 
remarked;  and  the  variable  stars  already 
catalogued  amount  to  a  large  number. 

Temporary  Stars. — On  examining  ancient 
catalogues,  it  is  found  that  some  stars  formerly 
distinguished  by  their  splendour  have  entirely 
disappeared,  no  stars  being  now  fotmd  in  the 
places  which  they  are  set  down  as  having 
occupied.  Others  have  suddenly  shone  forth 
with  extraordinaiy  brilliancy,  and  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  have  gradually  died 
away,  and  become  extinct.  A  phenomenon  of 
this  kind,  about  126  years  B.O.,  induced  Hip- 
parchus  to  undertake  the  formation  of  his 
catalogue.  In  the  year  389  of  our  era  a  star 
suddenly  biased  forth  near  a  Aquilie,  and  re- 
gained for  three  weeks  as  bri^t  as  Venus, 
and  then  disappeared.  But  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  is  that  of  the  star  which 
appeared  in  1672,  and  was  observed  by  the 
astronomer  l^cho  Brahe.  It  suddenly  shone 
forth  in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  attained 
a  splendour  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter  and  Venus 
when  nearest  the  earth,  and  could  be  seen  by 
the  naked  e;^e  at  mid-day.  Its  brightness 
gradually  diminished,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
months  it  disappeared,  and  has  never  been  seen 

ce.     During  the  time  of  its  visibility,  its 
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appajmit  place  zemained  oncbaxiged.  All  the  i 
^enomena  attending  it  are  fully  described  by 
l^cho  in  his  work  entiUed  ie  Nwa  SteUa 
Anni  1572.  A  similar  phenomenon  occurred  in 
the  year  1604,  in  the  conBtellati9n  Sorpentarius, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Elisor  (De 
SteUa  Nova  in  Pede  Serpentariif  Pra^  1606). 
For  rarious  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  also  of  stars  set  down  in  the  catalogues, 
but  which  cannot  now  be  found,  the  reader  is 
zefeired  to  Lalande's  Astronomie,  tome  i.'  p.  259. 

There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  the  so-called 
new  and  tempoiaiy  stars  an  nothing  but  yari- 
able  stars  Tiewed  at  the  period  of  their  greatest 
brilliancy.  Tycho  Brahe's  star,  discovered  in 
1572,  has  been  recently  paralleled  by  a  new  star 
which  made  its  appeareaoe  in  Corona  Bortalis, 
In  a  few  days  its  light  was  reduced  from  the 
Srd  to  the  9th  magnitude ;  and  the  application 
of  the  spectroscope,  that  most  powerhu  instru- 
ment of  research  of  modem  times,  showed  it 
with  a  spectrum  resembling  that  of  our  sun  and 
the  other  stellar  bodies,  but  with  the  dififerenoe 
that  in  addition  to  this,  a  gaseous  spectrum, 
overlying  the  other,  as  it  were,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
drogen in  a  state  of  incandescence  enveloping 
the  star. 

Douhle  and  Multiple  Stars.—'^taxy  of  the 
stars  which  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  or 
telescopes  of  feeble  power,  merely  as  bri^t 
points,  are  found,  when  observed  with  high 
magnifying  powers,  to  be  composed  of  two, 
and  some  of  them  of  three  or  more  stars, 
in  close  juxtaposition.  This  appearance  may 
arise  from  the  drcumstanoe  of  two  stars  being 
situated  in  nearly  the  same  line  of  view ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  two  stars  thus  placed  would 
appear  as  a  double  star,  however  great  the  real 
distance  between  them  maybe.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Galileo  that  the  variations  (if  sen- 
sible) of  the  apparent  distance  between  two 
contiguous  stars  would  furnish  a  good  method 
of  determining  the  annual  parallax;  and  a 
series  of  observations  on  double  stars  was 
undertaken  by  Sir  William  Herschel  with  a 
view  to  this  question.  The  result,  however, 
was  a  discovery  of  a  very  different  kind ;  for 
instead  of  finding  an  alternate  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  apparent  distance  betwe^i  the 
two  stars,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of 
an  annual  parallax,  he  observed  in  some  in- 
stances a  regular  progressive  change  from  year 
to  year  in  one  direction.  By  reason  of  the 
slowness  of  the  apparent  motion,  a  considerable 
interval  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine its  laws ;  but  it  was  explicitly  announced 
by  him  in  1803  that  there  exist  sidereal  systems 
composed  of  two  stars,  one  revolving  round  the 
other,  or  both  about  a  common  centre.  Subse- 
auent  observations  have  fully  confirmed  this 
discovery;  and  in  some  instances  even  the 
elliptidty  of  the  orbits  and  the  periods  of 
revolution  have  been  determined.  Some  of 
these  binary  systems,  as  they  are  called,  have 
periods  of  ^reat  length;  but  in  such  cases  the 
periods,  being  oompnted  from  observations  ex- 
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tending  over  only  a  small  paxt  of  the  ari>it,  and 
liable  besides  to  consideraole  uncertainty,  can- 
not be  held  to  be  determined  with  much  pre- 
cision. Thus,  the  period  of  Castor  has  beea 
computed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  be  252  years, 
and  by  Mr.  Hind  to  be  632  years.  A  period 
of  629  years  was  assigned  to  y  Viiginis,  but 
Sir  J.  Herschel  has  found  that  the  obsem- 
tions  are  better  represented  by^  an  orbit  in 
which  the  time  of  revolution  is  182  years. 
The  period  of  61  Cygni  is  supposed  to  be  about 
500  years.  There  are  others,  however,  haring 
much  shorter  periods,  and  which  have  alrendy 
been  observed  through  their  entire  orbits.  The 
star  n  Coronse,  for  example,  has  a  period  of 
little  more  than  43  years,  and  has  consequently 
completed  nearly  two  revolutions  since  its  dis- 
covery as  a  double  star  by  Sir  William  Herschel 
in  1761.  {  Ursa  Majoris  has  a  period  of  about 
58^  years,  and  70  Ophiuchi  one  of  about  80 
years.  Since  the  time  of  Sir  William  Herschel 
the  observations  of  double  stars  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  interest  in  astronomy,  and 
catalogues  containing  some  thousands  of  them 
have  been  published,  giving  the  apparent  dis- 
tances of  the  two  homes,  and  their  angles  of 
position,  or  the  direction  of  the  straight  line 
which  joins  them,  by  comparing  which  vith 
future  observations  their  orbits  and  periods 
will  become  known.  (Herschel  and  South, 
Pkil.  T)ran8.  1826;  Herschel,  Mtnwin  of  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  iii. ;  Stnire, 
CataloffUB  SUllarum  Jh^ieium  tt  MultipH- 
cium,  Petropoli  1837 ;  Herschel,  OuiUtus  of 
Astronomy,  1864.) 

Some  df  the  binaxy  systems  affi>xd  eoiioas 
instances  of  contrasted  colours,  the  colour  of 
the  smaller  star  being  frequently  complementaiy 
to  that  of  the  larger.  In  such  instances  the 
larger  star  is  uamlly  of  a  ruddy  or  orange 
hue,  and  the  smaller  one  blue  or  green.  Sir  J. 
Herschel  thinks  it  probable  that  the  colour  of 
the  small  star  is  the  effect  of  tJbe  brighter  li^ht 
of  the  large  one ;  for  it  is  a  general  law  of  optics 
that  when  the  retina  ia  under  the  excitement  of 
any  bright-ooloured  light,  feebler  lights  for  the 
time  appear  coloured  with  the  complementary 
tints.  This  opinion  seems  strengthened  bj  the 
fact  that  though  insulated  stan  of  a  red  colour, 
almost  as  deep  as  that  of  blood,  appear  in  many 
parts  of  the  heavens,  no  green  or  blue  star  (oif 
any  decided  hue)  has  been  noticed  unasaociated 
with  a  companion  brighter  than  itself;  but,  oo 
the  other  hand,  sevenl  instances  are  knoim  in 
which  a  blue  or  green  star  retains  its  colour  is 
an  undiminished  degree  when  its  more  brilliant 
neighbour  is  concealed  from  the  fi^d  of  riev 
of  the  telescope.  The  application  of  the  spec- 
troscope has  further  taught  us  that  ahsarptica 
varies  very  largely  in  these  bodies. 

On  this  aooount  the  celestial  scenery  in  the 
various  multiple  systems  composed  of  ooloiuvd 
stars  must  be  of  the  most  goxgeous  description. 
In  an  extremely  remarkable  group,  situated 
in  the  Southern  Cross,  near  the  star  Kappa» 
among  the  principal  stars  two  are  red  and 
ruddy,  one  is  of  a  greenish  blue,  two  tra 
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green,  and  tbne  others  are  of  »  pale  green. 
'  The  stars  which  oompoee  it,  aeen  in  a  tele- 
scope of  diameter  large  enough  to  enable  th^ 
coloan  to  be  dxetinguished,  haye  the  effect/ 
says  Herschel,  'of  a  casket  of  Tarionalj  coloured 
predons  stones.' 

Sir  John  Herschel  remarka  on  this  sulyeet : 
'It  ma^  be  easier  suggested  in  irords  than  con- 
eeired  in  imagination  what  variety  of  illnminfr- 
tion  two  jtfjw— a  red  and  a  green,  or  a  yellow 
and  a  bine  one — must  afibrd  a  planet  ctrculatinff 
lOTud  either;  and  what  charming  contrasts  and 
"gratefn]  yicissitndes" — a  red  a^  a  green  day, 
for  instance,  alternating  with  a  white  one  and 
vith  darkness — ni^at  arise  from  the  presence 
or  abaenoe  of  one  or  other,  or  both,  above  the 
horizon.' 

For  the  stmetore  of  the  sidereal  nniyerse  of 
which  our  son  forms  a  part^  the  reader  is  re- 
feired  to  the  article  Gaiaxt. 

StarAaUw.  The  fruit  of  iUtcmffiaitMa^m, 
an  ereigreen  growing  in  Japan  and  Cochin 
ChiniL  The  seeds  have  the  oiionr  of  common 
anise,  and  yield,  when  distilled  with  water,  an 
mi  sometimeB  called  OUum  badiani,  which  is 
used  by  liqueur  makexa 

■tar  of  Sottalebeok  The  popular  name 
for  OrnUkogalum  umbeUatum. 

Star  Cluuiab«r9  C^vrt  of  (Curia  Camera 
Stellatse;  from  the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  zoom  in  which  ait  one  period  it  sate). 
This  court  was  originally  the  priry  oonncU 
itself,  'sitting  in  the  Star  Chamber,'  and  thero 
exercising  important  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
administering  equitable  relief.  It  is  mentioned 
u  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the 
third  year  of  Henry  VIL  an  Act  was  passed 
giving  to  the  Court  of  Star  Chambeir  deter- 
minate criminal  powers,  extending  chiefly  to 
state  offences  and  misdemeanours  of  a  public 
kind.  The  judges  were  fi>nr  high  officers  of 
Btate,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  a 
bishop  and  a  temporal  lord  of  the  council,  and 
two  justices  of  the  ooorts  of  Westminster. 
They  proceeded  by  bill  and  information  without 
the  assistance  of  a  jury.  The  sittings  of  the 
privy  council  itself,  as  a  criminal  court,  were 
after  this  gradually  abandoned,  and  its  powers 
tnnsfeired  to  the  Star  Chamber.  This  court 
continued  to  exercise  rezy  extensiye  jurisdic- 
tion, both  in  political  matters  and  in  private 
toncema,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
^  BUocesBors,  until  it  was  finally  dissolved 
hy  16  Oh.  I.  c  10,  together  with  what  remained 
of  its  cognate  jnrisdictions.   [Covkoil,  Fsivt.] 

Star  Fast.  A  fort  with  several  salient 
angles,  in  shape  something  like  a  star.  [Fob- 
nncjuKm.] 

Star  of  Tndla.  An  order  of  knighthood 
institiited  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1861,  for  the 
pipose  of  rendering  honour  to  conspicuous 
loyalty  and  merit  in  the  princes,  chiea,  and 
P^le  of  her  Indian  empire.  It  consists  of  the 
soTeieign,  a  grand  master  (who  is  always  to 
be  the  ^emor-general  of  India),  and  twenty- 
fire  knights,  witii  such  honorary  knights  as 
^  oofwn  may  ai^ioint,  the  Imights  to  induda 
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militarjr*  naval,  and  civil  officecs,  «nd  natives 
of  India.  The  insignia  of  the  order  are,  a 
collar,  investment  badge,  and  star,  with  the 
motto, '  Heaven'a  Light  our  Guide.'  (Boutell's 
Heraldfy,) 

BturboarO.  The  right-hand  aide  of  a  ship, 
looking  forwards. 

Btarola  (akin  to  stark,  9i^  or  strong). 
Starch  is  one  of  the  commonest  proximate 
principles  of  vegetables.  It  is  characterised 
by  its  insipidity,  and  by  insolubility  in  cold 
water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  dissolves 
in,  or  at  least  forms  a  gelatinous  compound 
with,  water  heated  to  175° ;  and  this  solution, 
even  when  much  diluted,  is  rendered  bine  by 
iodine.  This  admirable  test  of  the  presence  A 
starch  is  not  effective  in  hot  solutions ;  and  by 
boiling  the  blue  colour  disappears,  but  returns  in 
strong  solutions  as  they  cool.  The  term  starch 
is  commercially  applied  to  that  obtained  from 
wheat,  which  for  this  manu&cture  is  ground 
and  diffused  through  vats  of  water,  where  it 
undergoes  a  slight  fermentation,  and  acquires 
a  peculiar  sour  smell.  A  part  of  the  gluten 
and  albumen  of  the  grain  is  thus  sepanOed  in 
the  form  of  a  viscid  scum.  The  starch,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  findy  divided  white  powder, 
is  graduallqr  further  separated  bv  washing  in 
large  quantities  of  water,  from  which  it  is  ulti- 
mately allowed  to  settle,  and  put  into  wicker 
baskets  lined  with  linen  to  dnin.  It  is  then 
out  into  squares,  which  are  dried  first  in 
airy  chambers  upon  porous  bricks,  and  after- 
wards rolled  up  in  ^pers  and  stovs  dried^ 
In  this  latter  operation  the  starch  acquires 
that  peculiar  columnar  texture  and  fracture 
which  is  well  exhibited  in  opening  a  paper 
parcel  as  it  comes  from  the  stove.  A  little 
smalt  is  generally  added  to  the  starch,  by  which 
it  acquires  a  very  pale  blue  tint^  and  is  better 
adapted  to  conceal  or  cover  the  yellow  tint 
acquired  by  worn  linen.  Starch  may  be  ob- 
tained from  many  other  grains,  and  from 
potatoes  and  several  other  esculent  vegetables. 
Arrowroot  is  the  starch  of  the  Maranta  artcn- 
dinaeea ;  sago,  of  the  Sagus  farmtfera,  an  East 
Indian  palm-tree ;  and  tapioca  and  cassava  of 
the  ManihottUiUssima,  Viewed  underthe  micro- 
scope, the  varieties  of  starch  exhibit  a  more  or 
less  distinct  globular  appearance,  and  are  said 
to  be  made  up  of  little  spherical  particles  of 
soluble  starch,  enveloped  in  an  insoluble  mem- 
brane, which  protects  the  interior  from  the 
action  of  cold  water,  but  which  is  broken  or 
burst  by  hot  water.  In  the  progress  of  germi- 
nation, and  by  various  chemical  agents,  starch 
may  be  converted  into  gummy  and  saccharine 
matters.    [Dxxtbimb;  Dustasb;  Glucosb.] 

Btarke  J**  Soap.  A  compound  of  turpen- 
tine, or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  alkali. 

Btttrllng.  A  small  social  species  of  the 
oonirostral  tribe  of  perching  birds  (Insessores), 
allied  to  the  crows.  Our  eommon  starling 
(Stumus  mdgaris,  Linn.)  is  mainly  insecti- 
vorous, collects  in  large  flocks  in  autumn, 
is  readily  tamed,  and  taught  to  wnrble  and 
imitate  human  speech* 
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Btaroftt.  A  title  under  the  Polish  republic 
enjoyed  by  noblemen  who  were  in  possession  of 
certain  castles  and  domains  called  atarosties. 
These  were  grants  of  the  crown,  and  conferred 
only  for  life,  but  generally  renewed  alter  the 
demise  of  a  possessor  to  his  heirs. 

Starstone.  A  variety  of  sapphire,  which, 
when  cut  and  viewed  in  a  direction  petpendicu- 
lar  to  the  axis,  presents  a  peculiar  reflection  of 
light  in  the  form  of  a  star.  It  is  found  in  Cey- 
lon, and  is  usually  cut  en  oabochan,  or  in  a 
hemispherical  form.  It  is  the  Asteria  of  Pliny 
and  the  ancient& 

BtarttBff  0««r  of  an  Bnfflne.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  motion  of  an  en- 
gine is  begun,  and  which  is  of  a  very  different 
kind  in  different  classes  of  engines.  Many 
large  engines  are  provided  with  a  small  steam 
engine  to  start  them,  and  some  are  provided 
with  starting  valves.  In  every  species  of 
starting  gear,  the  indication  to  be  fulfilled 
is  to  enable  the  steam  to  press  upon  one 
side  of  the  piston,  while  the  other  side  is 
open  to  the  atmosphere  or  condenser.    [Stbaic 

State  Siclita.  The  various  planiaMons 
or  settlements  which  were  ultimately  conso- 
lidated into  the  American  Union,  in  1782, 
or  which  were  afterwards  added  to  it  by 
conquest,  purchase,  or  occupation,  had  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence,  or  as 
from  time  to  time  they  were  made  to  form 
part  of  the  Union,  a  great  variety  of  laws 
and  constitutions,  not  a  few  discrepant  political 
and  commercial  interests,  and  very  well  marked 
social  differences.  The  harmonising  of  these 
laws,  interests,  and  differences,  was  part  of 
the  work  of  those  who  first  estabb'sbed  the 
Union;  a  work  which  required  infinite  tact, 
sagacity,  patience,  and  perseverance.  For  in- 
stance, so  slight  (in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
formed  the  federal  constitution)  was  the  bond 
which  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  political  and 
diplomatic  unity  between  the  difi&rent  states, 
tliat  Franklin  concealed  his  discovery  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  till  some  years  after  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  American  independence,  lest  the 
possible  diversion  ^  of  European  trade  from 
Gharlestown  to  New  York  might  render  the 
inhabitants  of  Carolina  disaffected  towards  the 
national  cause.  Thus,  again,  although  before 
the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Independence 
the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  had  determined 
on  excommunicating  all  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  kept  slaves  in  their  possession, 
and  although  Wesley  had  denounced  slavery  in 
the  American  plantations  as  '  the  sum  of  hu- 
man villanies,'  and  had  called  into  existence 
among  his  foUowers  a  strong  abolition  party, 
slavery  was  permitted  as  a  state  institution, 
to  be  maintained  or  annulled  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  local  legislature.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  slaveholding  states,  in  order 
to  effect  a  compromise,  were  obliged  in  turn 
to  accede  to  the  protectionist  theories  of  the 
North,  and  to  copy  the  republican  principles 
of  equality  which  were  far  from  the  practice 
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and  habits  of  the  early  planters  of  YixgiQis 
and  the  Carolinas. 

The  Act  of  Independence  declared  the  Unioo 
to  be  one  and  indivisible,  while  it  recognised 
the  internal  legislation  and  self-government 
of  the  several  states.  Thus,  fur  insUDce, 
all  tariffs  from  which  customs  duties  were  to 
be  collected,  the  right  of  declaring  peace  and 
war,  the  election  of  the  chief  oflScers  of  st£t«, 
the  management  of  the  public  debt,  the  oocn- 
pation  of  forts  and  arsenals,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  army  and  navy,  the  superriston 
of  harbours  and  lighthouses,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  fedeiul  government,  and  of  the 
congress  and  senate  assembled  in  Washington 
(i.e.  the  legislative  and  political  capital  of 
the  Union),  a  city  which,  with  the  district  of 
Columbia  surrounding  it,  formed,  as  it  v^re, 
a  sort  of  administrative  metropolis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  ox|;anisation 
of  the  several  states  was  left  to  the  condnct  of 
the  local  legislatures.  These  states  had  each 
its  parliament  or  congress  and  its  goTemor. 
These  parliaments  ooSd  impose  taxes,  to  be 
applied  solely  to  state  purposes ;  could  legislate 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  tenore 
of  land,  the  right  of  succession,  marriage  and 
divorce,  religious  and  educational  endowments, 
the  social  status  of  the  various  persons  who 
formed  the  electoral  body;  could  borrov 
money  for  roads  and  canals;  and,  whether 
small  or  great,  contributed  an  equal  nonber  of 
representatives  to  the  senate. 

In  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  Union  was  not 
burdened  by  debt,  the  functions  of  the  congrPM 
and  senate  were  comparatively  unimportant 
The  executive  was  almost  entirdy  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  and  his  cabinet.  The  minis- 
ters do  not,  as  in  England,  depend  on  the  good 
will  of  parliament,  but  are  nominated  uid  re- 
tained in  office  solely  at  the  will  of  the  pres- 
dent.  Hence  the  congress  and  senate  (though 
they  had  together  important  powers)  were, 
in  effect^  more  a  debating  club  than  a  legis- 
lature, and  exercised  but  little  influence  on 
the  foreign  policy  or  the  public  law  of  the 
states;  and  conversely,  the  local  legidatnre 
in  the  several  states  occupied  a  very  important 
position,  and  was  becoming  increasingly  inde- 
pendent of  the  central  authority. 

The  divergence  of  interests,  economical  and 
social,  whi(£  characterised  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  Union,  and  the  jfa- 
lousies  constantly  developed  from  such  a  di- 
vergence, continually  tlureatened  a  ruptnre 
between  political  parties,  and  with  it  a  di^ 
location  of  the  Union.  The  several  states  were 
constantly  disposed  to  treat  the  authority  of 
the  Washington  government  and  parliamfnl 
with  contempt,  and,  under  the  name  of  MM^'t- 
ficaiian,  to  render  themselves  all  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  centnd  authori^.  There  cannot, 
indeed,  be  a  doubt  that  the  Union  was  at  first 
voluntary,  and  that  there  waa,  from  the  ex- 
cessive devotion  of  the  people  to  what  were 
called  in  very  early  time  state  rights  no 
slight  colour  in  the  assertion,  that  the  sepa- 
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ntioii  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  ^ 
which  was  often  threatened,  whs  the  inherent ; 
light  of  all  the  states  which  had  formed  the  ' 
original  pact    It  might,  of  course,  be  objected, ' 
that  8Qch  a  theory  would  justify  a  still  fur- 
ther subdiyision ;  that  all  social  contracts  are 
in  their  beginning  voluntary,  or  at  least  are ' 
admitted  so  to  be  in  a  republic ;  but  that  the  ' 
derelopement  of  this  principle  would  be  the  dis- 1 
Bolution  of  society  altogether.  It  might  further 
be  Qiged,  that  the  federal  constitution   pro- 
claimea  the  Union  to  be  indissoluble,  and  that 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  nations  who  are  ' 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  a  voluntary  act^ 
can  quit  themselves  of  the  obligation,  any  more 
than  a  private  person  can  disclaim  a  fonnal  and 
legally  executed  deed. 

The  administration  of  the  states  was  by  no 
meana  faultless.  This  was  shown  strikingly 
in  the  various  acts  of  repudiation  committed 
by  many  of  the  wealthiest  states.  Ten  of 
these  repudiated  obligations  incurred  to  state 
creditors,  most  of  these  debts  having  been 
contracted  for  manifest^  and  on  the  whole 
enduring,  public  benefits.  The  forcible  appeal 
of  Sydney  Smith  to  the  congress  of  Washington 
is  we'll  known.  But  the  temptation  to  repu- 
diation was  very  strong.  States,  like  individuals, 
need  that  their  oonsdenoe  should  be  stimulated 
by  the  risk  of  discovery  and  punishment ;  and 
in  general,  communities  having  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  other  countries  find  it  necessary 
to  be  honest,  in  order  that  they  may  have  any 
place  in  the  world's  markets.  The  several 
Ktat^  of  the  Union,  however,  were  under  no 
such  control ;  they  stood  in  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tion to  any  but  the  Washington  government. 

The  doctrine  of  state  rights  culminated  in 
aeceasion.  It  is  well  known  that  opinions 
wete  strongly  divided  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
the  United  States,  as  to  the  justification  of  this 
act.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  imme- 
diately on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
the  question  was  distinctly  settled,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union,  at  any  risk,  loss,  or  cost, 
became,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  a  passion 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people. 
The  success  of  secession,  to  the  mind  of  most 
American  statesmen,  implied  the  maintenance 
of  vast  standing  armies,  and  ultimately  of  po- 
litical retrogression.  Aiiy  sacrifice,  it  was  felt, 
was  trivial  compared  with  the  enormous  evils 
of  maintaining  an  imaginary  frontier  extending 
for  thousands  of  miles,  and  separating  by  no 
natural  barriers  two  states,  or  two  aggregates 
of  Ktates,  whose  disunited  interests  were  and 
would  be  intensely  irreconcilable.  At  present 
(1866),  the  contest,  happily  only  political,  which 
is  raging  in  the  United  States,  bears  testimony 
to  the  tenacitv  with  which  the  several  commu- 
nities oomposong  the  Union  cling  to  the  right 
of  domestic  legislation,  even  when  the  exercise 
of  this  right  would  imperil  all  the  results  of 
the  war,  by  stereotyping  distinctions  of  race. 

It    can    scarcely    b^    doubted    that    state 
rights,  in  so  fiir  as  they  are  aggressive,  or 
antagonistic  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
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American  people,  will  be  modified.  The 
memory  of  past  sacrifices,  losses,  expenses, 
and  debts,  will  eifect  much ;  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  congress  will  effect  far  more.  At 
present,  congress  has  on  its  hands  the  manago- 
ment  of  an  enormous  debt.  The  charges  of 
this  debt,  in  part  met  by  direct  taxation,  are  in 
great  measure  liquidated  by  customs  and  ex- 
cise duties ;  the  former  being,  in  accordance  with 
the  protectionist  theory,  to  which  recent  events 
have  given  temporary  strength,  by  far  the  most 
onerous  and  inconvenient  to  the  mass  of  the 
community.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that  before 
long  protection  will  be  assailed  in  congress,  and 
that  this  body,  whose  functions  have  up  to 
the  war  been  comparatively  unimportant,  will 
have  to  devote  much  attention  to  these  national 
questions,  and  will  become  a  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  great  financial  and  political  skill.  In 
such  a  case  the  local  legislatures  will  occupy  a 
very  inferior  position. 

Stater  (Gr.  vrwrhp).  An  ancient  Greek 
measure  of  value.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  coined 
piece  of  money  at  an  early  period.  The  com- 
mon gold  currency  in  the  republican  times  of 
Greece  consisted  of  staters.  The  Attic  golden 
stater  weighed  two  drachms,  and  is  estimated 
at  twenty  silver  drachms;  but  the  value  of 
the  coin  struck  by  different  states  with  this 
denomination  varied  greatly. 

•tatea  or  Bstatea  (Fr.  ^tats,  Ger.stande). 
In  modem  European  History,  those  divisions 
of  society,  professions,  or  classes  of  men,  which 
have  partaken,  either  directly  or  by  representa- 
tion, m  the  government  of  their  country.  Their 
number  has  varied  in  different  countries.  In 
France,  and  most  other  feudal  kingdoms,  there 
have  been  three  estates  (nobles,  clergy,  com- 
monalty), members  of  the  ancient  national 
assemblies.  Hence  the  well-known  appellation 
tier$  Hat  (third  estate)  for  the  last.  In  Sweden 
there  are  at  this  day  four:  nobility,  clergy, 
citizens,  peasants.  In  most  countries  the  ancient 
system  of  assemblies  convoked  from  separate 
estates  disappeared  b^the  progress  of  absolute 
government  m  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  and  in  modem  monarchical  consti- 
tutions the  English  system  of  government,  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  analogous  powers, 
has  for  the  most  part  prevailed. 

8tates-€toneral.  In  French  Histoty,  as- 
semblies whicli  were  first  called  a.d.  1302,  and 
were  held  occasionally  from  that  period  to  the 
year  1614,  when  they  were  discontinued,  till 
they  were  summoned  again  in  the  year  1789. 
These  states-general,  however,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  French 
nation  under  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second 
race.  (Hallam's  Middle  Ages^  ch.  ii.  part  ii.) 
There  is  no  point  with  respect  to  which  the 
French  antiquaries  are  more  generally  agreed 
than  in  maintaining  that  the  states-general 
had  no  suf&age  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and 
possessed  no  proper  jurisdiction.  The  whole 
tenor  of  French  history  confirms  this  opinion. 
[Assembly;  Dikbctoby.] 

Stattoft  (Gr.  1^  irrariic^,  sc.  hrurr^fAV,  the 
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menee  of  weipkt).  The  branch  of  Mecfamnics 
which  has  for  ita  object  the  inyeatigation  of  the 
oonditioDB  of  equilibrating  foroeSi  or  the  con- 
ditions nnder  which  seyeral  forces  applied  to  a 
rigid  body  mutualLj  destroy  each  other. 

There  are  three  general  principles  on  which 
the  theory  of  equilibrinm  maybe  grounded; 
these  are :  1.  The  principle  of  theleyer ;  2.  The 

Srindple  of  the  composition  of  forces ;  and  3. 
'he  principle  of  virtual  yelocities. 
Principle  of  the  Lever. — The  eauilibrium  of  a 
straight  horizontal  lever,  loadea  at  its  extre- 
mities with  weights  which  are  reciprocally  pro- 
portioned to  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum, 
WHS  demonstrated  by  Archimedes  [LsyKB]; 
and  it  is  easy  to  extend  this  principle  to  the 
bent  lever,  when  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  angular 
point,  and  to  show  that  if  the  two  arms  be 
urged  in  opposite  directions  by  two  forces  per- 
pendicular to  the  arms  and  redprocaUy  pro- 
portioned to  their  lengths,  there  will  be  equi- 
Lbrium.  Now,  it  is  an  axiom  in  statics  that  a 
force  may  be  regarded  as  acting  at  any  point 
whatever  in  the  line  of  its  direction ;  and  hence 
it  follows  that  any  two  forces,  applied  at  any 
points  whatever  in  a  plane  which  is  only  mov- 
able round  a  fixed  point,  and  having  any  direc- 
tions whatever  in  that  plane,  will  be  in  equili- 
brium when  they  are  to  each  other  reciprocally 
as  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  fixed  point 
to  uieir  lines  of  action ;  for  the  perpendiculars 
may  be  regarded  as  the  arms  of  a  bent  lever 
having  the  fixed  point  for  its  fulcrum.  This 
general  principle,  which  is  also  called  the  prin- 
eivU  of  momenti,  suffices  for  the  resolution  of 
all  the  problems  of  statics,  and  is  indeed  the 
only  one  which  was  rigorously  demonstrated 
before  the  discovery  of  the  compositiou  of 
forces,  L  e.  befoce  the  publication  of  the  Prtn- 
eipia  in  1687. 

Composition  of  /Twv«.— The  second  general 
principle  consists  in  this,  that  any  two  forces 
acting  together  upon  the  same  point  of  a  body 
are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  represented  in 
intensity  and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which  represent 
the  two  given  forces.  This  equivalent  of  the 
two  forces  is  called  their  reatdtant ;  and  as  the 
resultant  may  be  combined  with  a  third  force 
acting  on  the  same  point*  and  the  resultant  of 
this  composition  with  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  it 
follows  that  any  number  of  forces  applied  to 
the  same  point  have  a  single  resultant,  or  may 
be  replaced  by  a  single  force.  [Fobcb.]  This 
principle  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Ga- 
lileo cUmonstrated  that  a  body  moved  by  two 
uniform  velocities,  the  one  vertical  and  the 
other  horizontal,  must  acquire  the  velocity  re- 
presented by  the  hypothenuse  of  the  nght- 
angled  triangle,  whose  sides  represent  respec- 
tively the  two  velocities.  This  is  a  particular 
case  of  the  principle.  Newton  proved  it  to  be 
true  generally,  and  substituted  the  composition 
of  forces  for  that  of  motions ;  and  in  the  second 
corollary  to  the  third  law  of  motion,  he  shows 
how  the  laws  of  equilibrium  may  easily  be 
deduced  from  it.  The  Nowelle  Mkaniqw  of 
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Varigtton,  published  in  1725*  contains  the  frit 
complete  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  fonei  ia 
difiTerent  machines,  deduced  solely  from  the 
principle  of  the  composition  of  tooes.  The 
simphcity  of  the  principle,  and  the  fuility  of 
its  application  to  all  questions  connected  viih 

SuiUbrium,  caused  it  to  be  almost  immediately 
opted ;  and  it  is  the  basis  of  all  the  modem 
tzeatises  on  statics. 

Virtual  Velocitiet. — If  we  oonoeive  the  bodj 
to  whidi  a  system  of  forces  is  applied  to  be 
slightly  displaced,  and  multiply  eadi  force  bj 
the  velocity  of  its  point  of  applicatioD,  esti- 
mated in  the  direction  of  that  raroe,  ike  d^- 
braical  sum  of  ike  products  thus  formed  wl 
vanish  if  the  forces  he  in  equilihrium;  and  cod- 
versely,  if  the  sum  vanish  the  forces  will  be  in 

r'librium»  This  is  the  third  general  princi- 
on  which  the  conditions  of  equilibriam  mar 
t>e  made  to  depend.  It  applies  almost  self- 
evidently  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the 
lever,  pulley,  and  other  simple  machines.  Its 
generality  was  first  remarked  by  John  Benionlli. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  Lagrange,  as  the  babis  d 
his  MSoaniqus  Jnalyttque ;  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  others  of  being  capaUe  of  repreeea- 
tation  in  a  singlegeneral  formula,  which  inclulei 
the  solution  of  every  question  that  can  be 
proposed  relative  to  the  equilibrium  of  forces. 
Lagrange,  however,  remarks  that  it  ia  not 
sufficiently  self-evident  to  be  erected  into  a 
primitive  principle;  but  it  may  be  resazded 
as  a  general  exprossioQ  of  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium deduced  from  the  two  former  prineiplca. 

[VZBTUAL  VbLOCITT.I 

The  general  problem  of  statics  eonsiita,  as 
above  remarked,  in  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  body  under  the 
action  of  a  given  system  of  forces  or  pressorra. 

These  ocmditions  are  expressed  by  the  fal- 
lowing six  smtatums  of  equiiibriuwi,  which  maj 
be  at  onoe  deduced  from  the  principle  of  the 
CoMFosinoif  AXD  BaaoLVTuax  or  Foocis  akd 

COUPLSS. 

2P|0osai«0,  2PtC08/i|»0,  2P|eos7i»0. 
aP|(yi00S7i-j^  cosA)=0, 
X  Pj  (*i  cos  ai-.*i  cos  -n)  -0, 
aP|  («|  cos  A-yi  cosai)-0. 
Herein  P^,  P,,  &o.  denote  the  given  forces, 
«i>  /Sk  7k  the  direction  cosines  of  any  one  of 
them,  say  P|,  with  respect  to  any  rectsngtlar 
co-ordinate  axes,  and  Xtt9ii  'i  the  co-ordinatet 
of  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  Pi ;  the 
summation  is,  of  course,  to  be  extended  to  all 
values  of  t  correenponding  to  the  given  forces. 
The  application  of  these  equations  to  spedal 
problems  is  explained  in  all  tmatises  on  oae- 
chanics.  The  classical  work  on  the  sabject  is 
Poinsot's  EihHens  de  Siatique;  Mdbins*s^^ 
is  also  a  most  instructive  work;  the  principal 
contents  of  both,  however,  am  collected  in 
every  good  English  text-book,  of  which  a 
few  have  been  already  cited  in  the  aitide 
MncHAiacp. 
Station  (Lat  aUtio).    In   Astronomy,  a 
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planet  is  iaid  to  be  at  its  BUAion^  or  to  be 
statmary,  when  its  modoQ  in  right  ascension 
cnses,  or  iti  apparent  place  in  the  ecliptic 
remAins  for  a  few  days  unaltered.    The  real 
motions  of  the  planets  are  always  in  the  same 
diivction  from  west  to  east;  bnt  owing  to  the 
motion  of  tihe  earth  from  which  they  are  seen, 
their  (tpparent  motions,  though  generally  from 
▼est  to  east,  or  direct,  are  sometimes  from  east 
to  west,  or  retrograde,  and  in  changing  from  | 
one  of  these  directions  to  the  other  ti)e  planet 
appesTB  for  some  short  time  to  stand  still. 
The  distance  of  the  earth  and  of  a  planet' 
from  the  smi  being   given,  and    also  their 
periodic  times,  the  determination  of  the  arc  of  | 
retrogmdation,  or  the  times  at  which  the  planet , 
viU  app<*ar  stationary,  is  an  easy  proolem ; 
bat  to  the  ancient   astronomers,   who   were 
unacquainted  with   the   relative  distances  of  ^ 
the  planets,  and  who,  moreover,  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  the  centre  of  motion,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  stations  and  retrogradations  occa-  ' 
sioned  great  embarrassment,  and  the  principal  _ 
object  of  the  various  systems  which  were  pro-  j 
pounded  prerious   to  that  of  Copemicns  was ' 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them. . 

[EPTCTCLl;  PULNKT.] 

dranosr.   In  Shipbuilding,  the  same  as  Room 

A5D  SpACB.  I 

SranoK.  In  Surveying,  the  place  selected 
for  planting  the  instrument  with  which  an  angle 
is  to  be  measured. 

StatioB  Volnter.  An  instrument  used  in 
maritime  surveying,  for  expeditiously  laying 
down  on  a  chart  the  position  of  a  place  from 
which  the  angles  subtended  by  three  distant 
objects,  whose  positions  are  known,  have  been 
obserred.  It  consists  of  three  soiles,  which 
moTB  about  a  common  centre.  Two  of  these 
carry  divided  circular  arcs,  and  the  third  is 
prorided  with  two  verniers  adapted  to  the  arcs, 
by  means  of  which  the  scales  can  be  opened 
■0  as  to  form  any  two  angles.'  If  we  suppose 
the  angles  of  the  scales  to  be  made  equal  to  the 
two  measured  angles,  and  the  instrument  to 
be  laid  on  the  chart,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
three  scales  coincide  with  the  positions  of  the 
observed  objects,  the  centre  will  mark  the 
position  of  Uie  spot  from  which  the  objects 
were  observed.  (Simms*  2Vsar»s  en  Matke' 
nutieal  IiutruTnents,  p.  98.) 

•tattoBs  (Lat.  statio,  an  outpost).  In 
Eoelesiastical  Antiquities,  the  weekly  fasts  of 
^ednesdi^s  and  Fridays.  These  were  omitted 
between  Easter  and  Whitsxmtide.  They  ter- 
minate at  three  in  the  afternoon ;  hence  some- 
times called  semi^'efunia,  Saturday  was  made 
a  station  day  by  the  council  of  Elvira ;  and 
this,  it  is  said,  led  to  the  gradual  neelect  of  the 
Wednesday  station  in  the  Western  church. 

The  term  station  is  also  applied  to  certain 
points  in  the  narratire  of  the  passage  of  Christ 
from  the  jtidgment-seat  to  the  cross,  which  are 
selected  by  the  Boman  Church  as  subjects  for 
meditation,  and  are  well  biown  through  the 
pictorial  representations  common  in  Koman 
CatiioUe  chuzches. 
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•latlttBflv  BaUwajr.  Buildings  erected  for 
the  reception  of  the  passengers  and  goods  in- 
tended to  be  transpc^ted  by  railways.  These 
stations  are  either  terminid  stations  or  side 
stations.  The  terminal  or  main  stations  fre- 
quently divide  their  business  into  two  parts, 
and  one  portion  of  the  station  is  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  passengers,  and  the  other  portion 
to  the  accommodation  of  goods ;  or  sometimes 
there  are  two  different  terminal  stations,  one 
for  goods  and  the  other  for  passengers. 

Terminal  or  main  stations  are  often  of  great 
extent,  and  of  a  complex  character,  as,  in 
a4dition  to  the  structures  required  for  the 
reception  of  goods  and  passengers,  carriage 
depots  and  locomotive  workshops  are  compre- 
hended in  the  general  design.  In  such  stations 
there  must  be  provided  booking  offices,  where 
the  several  classes  of  passengers  take  their 
tickets ;  waiting-rooms  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class ;  refreshment-rooms,  luggage  office, 
and  various  other  requisite  accommodations. 
Generally,  too,  the  chief  offices  of  the  rail- 
way company,  with  proper  apartments  for  the 
secretary  and  clerks,  and  a  board  room  for  the 
directors,  are  situated  at  the  principal  terminal 
station  of  a  railway.  There  are  also  plat- 
forms both  for  the  arriving  and  departing 
trains,  and  platforms  for  loading  and  xm- 
loading  luggage,  with  proper  hoisting  gear 
driven  by  steam.  There  are  also  lamp  rooms 
and  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
attendant  porters;  and  thero  is  always  a 
system  of  turn-tables,  or  other  analogous 
arrangements,  for  transferring  the  engines 
and  carriages  from  one  line  to  the  other. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  railway 
stations  is  the  roof,  which  covers  the  platforms 
where  the  trains  are  received  and  despatched, 
the  area  covered  being  often  very  great,  and 
the  roofe  being  sometimes  of  very  large  span. 
These  roofs  are  generally  formed  with  wrought 
iron  ribs  or  rafters  properly  trussed,  but 
sometimes  they  are  made  of  timber.  In  the 
new  station  at  St.  Pancras,  designed  by  Mr. 
Barlow  for  the  Midland  Railway,  the  area 
covered  is  690  feet  by  240  feet.  The  main 
ribs  are  29  feet  4  inches  from  centre  to  centre, 
with  three  intermediate  ribs  at  equal  distances 
between  them,  carried  at  every  18  feet  6  inches 
by  trussed  purlins  between  the  main  ribs. 
T^Q  ribs  spring  directly  from  the  ground,  and 
are  firmly  connected  to  massive  brick  piers 
below  the  floor  level.  The  curve  of  the  ribs  is 
formed  with  two  radii  of  160  feet  and  57  feet 
meeting  in  an  angle  at  the  centre  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  rails.  The  ribs  are  6  feet 
deep,  and  are  formed  with  open  box  flanges 
10 J  inches  deep,  the  flanges  being  bniced 
together  by  diagonal  channel  iron,  and  radial 
struts  fbrming  the  purlins.  The  purlins  are 
braced  beams,  so  constructed  as  to  stiffen  the 
main  ribs  laterally.  The  whole  of  the  roof  is 
braced  horizontally,  to  resist  any  strain  that 
may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
either  on  the  gable  or  on  the  side.  The  apex 
of  the  roof  is  covered  with  glass  ridge  and 
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furrow  skylight,  162  feet  wide,  extending ' 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  roof,  and  each  ' 
gutter  of  the  skylight  has  a  snow  grating 
along  its  whole  length,  with  cross  strips  to 
enable  the  workmen  to  repair  and  paint  the  j 
skylight,  when  required.  The  part  of  the 
roof  below  the  skylight  is  covered  with ' 
boarding  and  slates.  To  take  off  the  thrust 
of  the  ribs,  they  are  connected  across  below 
the  rails  by  wrou^ht^irou  beams  resting  on 
pillars.  The  weight  of  iron  in  this  roof  is 
about  1,100  tons.  The  roof  of  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway  station  is  formed  with  a  circular 
plank  arch  on  Colonel  Emy's  plan.  [Roof.] 
That  of  the  Charing  Cross  station  is  also  cir- 
cular, but  iron  of  180  feet  span.  The  roof  of 
the  lime  Street  station  at  Liverpool  is  of  iron 
of  152  feet  span,  and  that  of  the  station  at 
Birmingham  is  864  feet  long,  and  at  one  end 
212  feet  span,  the  width  at  the  other  end  being 
slightly  less.  The  Broad  Street  station  of  the 
North  London  Railway  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  examples  of  stations  in  this  country. 
In  roofs  constructed  with  trussed  principals, 
provision  is  usually  made  to  allow  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  metal.  But  in  arched  roofs  this 
IS  not  so  necessary,  although  rollers,  or  other 
expedients  for  permitting  expansion,  are  usually 
introduced. 

In  the  Cannon  Street  station  of  the  Metropo- 
litan District  Railway,  designed  by  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  the  total  length  is  676  feet,  and  the 
breadth  201  feet  8  inches,  covered  by  an  arched 
roof  of  a  single  span.  There  are  20  trussed 
principals,  placed  33  feet  6  inches  apart,  except 
where  the  station  crosses  Thames  Street,  where 
they  are  36  feet  apart.  The  dear  span  between 
the  bed  plates  on  the  opposite  walls  is  190  feet 
4^  inches.  The  height  from  the  rails  to  the 
springing  is  46  feet ;  from  springing  to  upper 
side  of  nb  60  feet ;  and  from  upper  side  of  rib 
to  ridge  of  central  skvlight  9  feet ;  making  a 
total  height  of  115  feet.  Each  principal  is 
1  foot  9  inches  deep,  and  1  foot  2  inches  across 
the  bottom  flanges.  The  web  is  j|  thick,  and 
the  connecting  angle  irons  are  3  inches  by  3 
inches  by  (  inch.  The  rib  is  curved  with  a 
radius  of  108  feet  {  inch,  which  gives  a 
versed  sine  of  60  feet.  It  is  trussed  at  eight 
points,  with  vertical  struts  tied  together  at  the 
bottom,  and  braced  diagonally.  The  struts  are 
made  of  two  wrought-iron  plates,  10  inches  by 
J  inch  each,  stiffened  on  the  outside  by  X  irons 
6  inches  by  3  inches  by  ^  inch,  and  kept  asunder 
by  cast-iron  distance  pieces.  The  diagonal  bra- 
cing consists  of  flat  burs  6  inches  by  }  inch  at 
the  centre,  and  6  inches  by  1  inch  at  the  spring- 
ing. The  ends  of  the  main  ribs  rest  on  cast-iron 
b^  plates,  one  bearing  being  fixed  and  the  other 
moving  on  rollers,  so  as  to  permit  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  thus  take  all  strain  off  the 
walls.  For  a  width  of  10  inches  from  each 
end,  the  rib  is  made  double,  and  the  inter- 
mediate space  is  filled  with  a  casting,  which 
stiffens  the  rib  and  gives  greater  area  of  bearing 
surface.  Wrought-iron  purlins  1  foot  8  inches 
deep,  with  upper  and  lower  flanges,  formed  of 
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angle  iron  6  inches  by  3  inches  by  }  indi, 
extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  rooC  at 
intervals  of  1 1  feet.  Louvres  on  each  side  of 
the  skylight  provide  for  ventilation.  The  roof 
for  22  feet  on  each  side  of  the  louvre  fnmes 
is  formed  of  corrugated  zinc  sheets,  laid  on 
plank  1^  inches  thick,  below  which  for  aboat 
50  feet  the  roof  is  of  glass,  and  below  that  it  ii 
covered  with  slates.  The  length  of  the  longest 
vertical  strut  in  the  roof  is  about  27  feet,  and 
of  the  shortest  about  15  feet. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
enter  into  any  description  of  the  railway  work> 
shops  commonly  introduced  at  important  termi- 
nal stations.  But  it  may  be  stated  generdlj 
that  the  circular  form  of  workshops  at  one  time 
emploved  has  now  been  abandoned,  and  the 
workshops  for  the  repair  and  construction  of 
locomotives  are  now  very  much  like  common 
engine  factories.  In  the  Crewe  workshops  great 
improvements  have  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ramsbottom,  togetherwith  many  new  machines, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  rolling 
mill  for  rollinff  the  tires  of  railway  wheels  out 
of  a  perforatMl  disc  without  a  seam,  and  the 
duplex  steam  hammer,  in  which  two  hammers 
are  made  to  move  simultaneously  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  so  that  the  mass  of  iron  on  the 
anvil  is  struck  by  a  hammer  on  each  side  at 
the  same  time.  Most  of  the  woodwork  of  rail- 
way carriages  is  now  made  by  proper  shaping 
machines  to  the  form  required.  No  good 
arrangement  of  sheds  has  yet  been  introduced 
for  keeping  engines  under  when  the  steam  is  np, 
and  the  smoke  emitted  from  the  engines  rapidly 
corrodes  the  iron  work  of  the  roof  in  which  such 
engines  aro  usually  placed,  while  the  smoke  to- 
mited  forth  from  tiie  doors  and  other  apertures 
near  the  ffround  constitutes  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.  For  getting  the  steam  up  in 
locomotives  and  for  keeping  it  up,  swireUing 
pipes  of  sheet  iron,  like  water  cranes,  should  he 
set  at  convenient  distances  apart  on  each  line 
of  rails,  which  pipes  should  communicate  with 
a  great  flue  runnins  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
shed  from  end  to  end,  and  communicating  with 
a  chimney,  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  current 
of  smoke  might  be  maintained  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  steam  jet.  .  Each  engine  when  the 
firo  was  kindled  would  have  the  swivelling 
pipe  brought  over  the  funnel,  so  as  to  take 
the  smoke  and  transmit  it  to  the  great  chim- 
ney, by  which  it  would  be  conducted  high  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  there  dispersed.  In  some 
cases  the  locomotive  running  sheds,  instead  of 
beingrectangular,  are  fan-shap<>d  and  sometimes 
semicircular,  with  a  turn-table  for  directing 
the  engine  upon  anv  one  of  the  radiating 
lines,  but  the  turn-table  is  not  usually  corerpd. 
With  this  arrangement  any  injury  to  the  turn- 
table locks  all  the  engines  up. 

The  arrangement  of  the  booking  offices  in 
a  railway  station  is  an  object  of  oonsidenMe 
importance  whero  a  large  passenger  tiuffic  has 
to  be  conducted.  Two  plans  are  in  common 
use.  In  one  the  offices  are  set  upon  the  de- 
parture platforms,  and  in  the  other  they  are 
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placed  acrom  the  ends  of  the  platfonns  at  right 
aogies  to  the  lines  of  rati.  At  the  Victoria  station 
in  Pimlico  both  plans  are  in  use,  the  former 
being  adopted  for  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dorer,  and  the  latter  for  the  Brighton  traffic. 
Goods  stations  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
easily  acoeasible  irom  the  neighboring  high 
roads,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  goods 
trains  may  be  ran  into  them  direct  vithout 
nnconpling.  The  mineral  and  general  goods 
fruffic  should  be  kept  distinct^  and  goods  yards 
fhonld  be  placed  upon  a  leTel,  and  arrange- 
meoto  for  snunting  without  the  use  of  engines 
shooM  be  piOTided.  At  the  Camden  station 
small  capstans  driyen  by  shafting  are  erected 
at  soitable  points,  and  by  passing  a  rope  round 
ooe  oi  these  revolying  capstans  a  train  may 
be  moved  in  any  required  direction.  Hy- 
dnolic  machineiy,  for  hoists  and  otherwise, 
10  employed  at  some  stations  with  satis&c- 
toty  rbsolts.  The  Great  Northern  goods  shed, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  coyers 
fooiteeo  lines  of  rails. 

Soapension  roofs  for  large  spans  were  adyo- 
nted  by  Mr.  Hansom  about  1840,  and  more 
recently  by  MM.  Lehutre  and  de  Monld^sir 
in  a  |ipcr  read  before  the  Society  of  Ciyil 
Enpneers  of  France  in  1866.  They  estimate 
thit  a  roof  of  this  charact^er  for  a  circus 
100  mitres  or  328  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
central  column  of  cast  iron,  and  the  coyering 
of  ane  No.  14  wire  gauge,  would  not  exceed 
3^.  6s.  8<{.  per  aquare  yard,  or  without  the 
centnl  column  3/.  28.  6d,  For  rectangular 
bmldiogs  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  chains  by 
colomns  placed  upon  the  side  bearing  walls, 
those  parts  of  the  rafters  which  are  nearest 
the  sides  being  alimg  from  the  chains,  while 
the  central  portions  are  supported  by  struts. 
The  tospension  may  be  effected  by  steel  wire 
n>p<» 

StattoiMury-  Coiitaot.  The  curye  of  inter- 
lotion  of  two  suT&ces  which  touch  each  other 
^  in  general  a  double  point  at  the  point  of 
contact,  the  tangents  at  which  are  distinct. 
^Vn  these  tangents  coincide,  there  is  a  cusp  or 
(tationaiy  point  on  the  curye  of  intersection, 
tnd  the  contact  of  the  surfaces  is  then  said  to 
y^  ttationary.  {Qalmmi'B  Analytical  Geometry 
</  2lrte  Dhnentions,  Dubhn  1862.) 

Siattoaarj'  Bacliie.  A  form  of  steam 
engine  for  drawing  carriages  on  railways  by 
means  of  a  rope,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  locfHnotiye  engine,  wluch  runs  along  the 
nilway,  drawing  the  carriages  after  it.  Bail- 
Vat  propulsion  by  means  of  stationary  engines 
iWd  along  the  line  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
*y  carriages  from  stage  to  stage,  was  at  one 
^me  contemplated  as  an  tdtematiye  system  to 
I'^romotiye  propohrion.  But  the  improyements 
*^TritA  out  about  1830  in  the  locomotiye  re- 
laoTedthe  chief  inducements  to  the  adoption  of 
■fationary  engines,  which  are  not  now  employed 
eicrpt  as  an  expedient  for  enabling  a  train  to 
^y-i-iA  yery  steep  inclines.  The  Ghauts  in 
Iniia,  the  Soemmering  Alps,  and  many  other 
iC'nntaiDous  aacents  up  which  railways  haye 
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been  carried,  are  surmounted  by  powerful  loco- 
motiyes ;  and  a  locomotiye  has  been  enabled 
to  pass  oyer  Mont  Cenis,  by  constructing  the 
line  with  a  high  central  rail,  the  opposite  sides 
of  which  are  bitten  by  friction  wheels  driyen 
by  the  engine.  But  the  railway  recently  carried 
oyer  a  part  of  the  Andes  to  Santiago  makes 
use  of  stationary  engines,  which  draw  up  the 
train  from  stage  to  stage  by  ropes.  Such  ropes 
should  be  made  of  steel  wire,  and  should  have 
numerous  swiyels  in  their  length  to  obviate 
the  risk  of  kinks.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  stationary  engme  employed  for  this  purpose. 

8tatloiiai7  Volnt.  If  a  plane  curve  be 
conceived  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
point  in  a  hue  (the  tangent)  which  itself  turns 
around  that  point,  then  a  stationary  point  on 
the  curve  will  be  produced  whenever  the  de- 
scribing point  comes  to  rest  momentarily,  pre- 
vious^ to  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion 
in  the  tangent.  A  stationary  point  is  some- 
times called  a  ettip.  It  may  also  be  regarded 
as  a  dcvhle  point  at  which  the  two  tangents 
to  the  curve  coincide.  The  tangent  at  a  station- 
ary point,  therefore,  meets  the  curve  in  three 
coincident  points;  it  is  termed  a  cuspidal 
tangent. 

Stationary  State.  A  phrase  employed 
by  some  economists  to  denote  that  condition  of 
society  which  neither  progresses  nor  retrogrades, 
and  in  which  the  accumulation  of  capital  only 
keeps  pace  with  its  destruction  or  consumption. 
Sudi  a  condition  is  of  course  hypothetical ;  but 
the  expression  is  intended  to  indicate  that  when 
the  rate  of  profit  is  low,  the  disposition  to 
accumulate  is  weakened ;  when  the  rate  is  high, 
saving  is  encouraged.  These  facts  will,  however, 
be  exhibited  concunrentl^  with  the  disposition 
of  a  community,  provided  the  advance  of 
capital  is  secured  to  the  lender ;  for  it  may  be 
the  case  that  rates  of  profit  are  high,  while  the 
disposition  to  accumulate  may  be  neutralised 
by  indifference  or  by  insecurity,  or  the  rate  of 
profit  may  be  very  low,  while  the  instincts  of 
the  people  lead  them  to  economy.  The  last 
case  may  be  illustrated  by  the  low  rate  of 
profit  and  the  saving  habits  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
last  century. 

Stationary  Tangent  of  a  Cnrwe.  A 
double  tangent  at  which  the  points  of  contact 
coincide.  It  meets  the  curye,  therefore,  in  three 
consecutive  points.  The  curve  being  regarded 
as  the  envelope  of  a  movable  line,  the  latter 
will  be  a  stationary  tangent  whenever,  previous 
to  its  rotation  being  reversed,  its  motion  is  mo- 
mentarily arrested.  The  point  of  contact  of  a 
stationary  tangent  is  called  a  point  of  inflexion, 
since  the  curye  there  passes  from  one  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tangent.  The  points  of  in- 
flexion of  a  curve  (together  with  its  double 
points)  all  lie  on  its  Hessian. 

Stationary  Tangent  Vlane  of  a 
SnrflMe.  A  tangent  plane  which  has  star 
tionary  contact  with  the  surface.  Such  a  plane 
may  be  regarded  as  a  double  tangent  plane 
whose  points  of  contact  coincide.  The  point  of 
contact  of  a  stationary  tnngent  plane  is  called 
00 
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a  parabolic  point.  [Indicatbix  ;  Pab/lbolic 
Point.] 

Through  any  point  in  space  there  can  in 
general  be  drawn  4n  (n-  1)  (n-2)  stationary 
tangent  planes.  (Salmon's  Analytical  Geometry 
of  ITiree  Dimensiona.) 

Stationery.  The  name  giren  to  all  the 
materials  employed  in  the  art  of  writing,  but 
more  especially  to  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  The 
term  stationery  is  derired  from  the  business  of 
booksellers  haying  been  anciently  carried  on 
entirely  in  stalls,  or  stations.  The  Stationery 
Office  in  London  is  the  medium  through  which 
all  government  offices,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  supplied  with  writing  materials ;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  contracts  for  the  printing  of  all 
reports  and  other  matters  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  comptroller, 
a  storekeeper,  and  about  thirty  clerics  and  other 
subordinate  officers,  and  has  a  branch  esta- 
blishment at  Dublin. 

StatUties.  This  modem  term,  which  has 
finally  superseded  its  ancient  eqavnlent  political 
arithmetic^  is  held  to  include  all  collections  of 
facts  which  bear  upon  social  life,  and  such 
inferences  from  these  facts  as  rest  on  numerical 
calculations,  in  special  contrast  to  those  which 
are  derived  from  a  real  or  supposed  analysis  of 
the  moral  nature,  or  the  sympathies,  the  anti- 
pathies, the  reason,  and  the  feelings  of  mankind. 
The  fundamental  law  in  such  inferences  is,  that 
in  particular  domains  of  enquiry  comprising 
these  social  phenomena,  the  uncertainty  which 
attaches  itself  to  all  induction  on  the  inoividual 
action  of  mankind,  and  their  individual  tenden- 
cies and  liabilities,  is  eliminated  when  an  aggre- 
gate is  taken.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  cannot 
stHte  certainly  that  any  particular  individual 
will  apply  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  eoo- 
nomical  demand,  but  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that,  in  a  general  estimate  of  society,  parties 
will  be  found  who  will  engage  themselves  in 
such  occupations;  we  cannot  assert  that  any 
particular  individual  will  die  of  disease  in  a 
given  nnmber  of  years,  but  we  may  be  certain, 
if  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  for  inference  be 
taken,  and  all  the  facts  which  might  disturb 
the  average  be  accounted  for,  that  a  given 
number  of  lives  will  fiiU  annually  out  of  a 
thousand  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  and  so  on. 
The  essential  feature,  then,  of  all  statistical  in- 
ductions is  that  they  are  derived  from  averagea, 
and  the  necessary  caution  in  all  such  averages 
is  that  they  are  at  the  best  approximations  to 
physical  certainty,  for  every  statistical  product 
IS  always  guarded  by  a  margin  of  variation. 
If  it  were  possible  to  analyse  completely  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  constitution  of 
man,  we  might  be  able  to  deal  with  individual 
men  as  accurately  as  we  can  determine  the 
constitution  and  predict  the  phenomena  of 
inorganic  bodies.  But  at  present  organic 
existence,  and  in  particular  those  forms  of 
organic  existence  which  are  endowed  with 
spontaneity,  are  not  so  susceptible  of  such  a 
scientific  analysis  as  would  result  in  a  scientific 
induction.  Statistical  methods  of  inference, 
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therefore,  are  strictly  relative  to  such  pheno- 
mena as  defy  exact  analysis,  and  are  provisional, 
or  at  least  imperfect 

Similarly,  statistical  enquiry  is  directed  to 
such  physical  phenomena  as,  being  relatiTe  to 
man's  several  instincts  and  interests,  are  not 
yet  collected  within  the  verge  of  exact  analysis. 
For  instance,  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  in 
particular  their  effects  on-  the  supply  of  food, 
are    matters  of  most   interesting   statistical 
enquiry.    The  utmost  powers  whidi  meteorolo- 
gical observations  have  conferred  on  mankind  in 
variable  climates  seem  to  be  the  capacity  for  a 
somewhat  vague  prediction  as  to  what  the  wea- 
ther will  be  for  the  next  twenty-four  boors,  and 
this  in  particular  when  considerable  atmo^eric 
changes  are  imminent.    There  has  yet  been  no 
approximation  even  of  the  rudest  kind  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cycle  of  the  seasons.    We  have  not 
the  least  means  of  guessing,  with  even  a  shadow 
of  precision,  in  the  month  of  January  what  will 
be  the  weatiier  in  August.    But  as  the  gross 
amount  of  com  grown  on  the  soil  is  relative  to 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  direct  solar  heat 
and  moisture  in  the  three  summer  months;,  and 
the  amoimt  of  com  grown  has  an  immediate 
effect  on  prices,  and  an  indirect  effect  on  the  re- 
lations in  which  this  country  stands  to  foreign 
com-producingregions,  evidence  as  to  the  anooal 
crop,  and  averages  over  a  series  of  years,  are 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  trade  and 
resources  of  a  community,  and  are  said  to  be 
statistical.    A  similar  obscurity  attends  any 
attempt  to  determine  precisely  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  ana  its  freedom  from  or  im- 
pregnation b^  those  mysterious  molecules  by 
which  endemic,  epidemic,  and  sporadic  diseases 
are  generated  and  perpetuated.    But  statistical 
enquinr  during  the  local  and  general  prevaleDoe 
of  such  phenomena  is  exceedingly  important, 
generally  highljr  soggestive,  and  occasionally 
susceptible  of  being  put  into  the  shape  of  a  rule. 
Logically,  then,  the  inference  of  the  statistician 
is  the  calculus  of  probability,  in  which  the 
probability  is  heightened  by  the  width  of  the 
area,  and  the  plurality  of  the  instances  or  ex- 
amples from  wnich  the  inference  is  att^mptfd. 

The  earliest  statistical  calculations— apart 
from  some  vague  and  uncertain  guesses  as  to 
the  currency  and  population — ^were  made  for 
certain  practical  purposes,  for  the  granting 
annuities  and  efi^ting  insurances,  i.  a.  the  first 
statistics  were  what  is  called  viUd  statistic*. 
Such  calculations  illustrate  better  than  anything 
else  the  nature  of  a  statistical  induction.  5o 
one  would  ever  venture  to  insure  only  one  litV 
at  a  vast  sum,  or  grant  one  annuity  only,  the 
payment  of  which  would  occupy  the  whole 
income  of  the  individual  or  company  making 
the  grant.  A  number — ^the  largest  number 
possible— of  small  or  comparatively  small  in- 
surances or  annuities  are  negotiated  and  ef- 
fected, in  order  that  the  element  of  risk  may 
be  eliminated  as  much  as  possible.  The  or- 
dinary duration  of  human  life,  as  calculated 
from  enquiries,  is  not,  however,  adopted  in 
either  case;  a  margin  is  always  left  wherewith 
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to  cover  risks  and  avoid  such  exceptional  cir- 
cumstauces  as  might  disturb  the  probability. 
But  eren  with  this  maigin,  no  small  nicety  is 
required  in  making  the  calculation.  In  the 
earlj  dajs  of  the  actuazT's  craft,  the  duration 
of  human  life  was  considerably  underrated. 
Aa  a  consequence,  a  loes  was  generally  incurred 
on  annuities,  a  gain  on  insurances. 

Physical  laws  are  very  seldom  developed 
from  statistics,  but  they  are  occasionally  sug- 
gested by  them.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
this  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws 
which  govern  prices.  In  the  v^  early  days 
of  statistical  enquiry,  Gregory  King  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  scarcity  in  any  commo- 
dity for  which  there  is  a  great  and  permanent 
demand,  raised  the  price  of  what  was  at  hand 
to  satis^  demand  to  a  far  greater  height  than 
the  whole  quantity  vould  have  reached  had 
the  demand  and  supply  been  in  equilibrio. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  20  million  quarters  of 
▼heat  ace  needed  as  food  for  a  nation,  and  the 
price  when  in  equilibrio  is  dO«.  the  quarter,  a 
scarcity  of  ten  per  cent.  viU  not  raise  the 
remaining  18  milUons  to  the  price  of  the  20, 
i.e.  to  50  million  pounds,  but  to  60  or  more. 
Here  we  have  a  law,  depending  upon  the 
nigencj  of  a  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
sogj^ested  no  doubt  in  the  first  instance  by 
statistical  data,  but  depending  on  certain  facts 
in  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  man. 

Statistical  influences  are  exceedingly  liable 
to  fallacy.  This  contingency  is  embodied  in  the 
ejnical  maxim  that  '  Uiere  is  only  one  thing 
falser  than  facts,  that  is  figures.'  Fallacies 
in  statistics,  real  and  apparent,  arise  from 
several  causes.  In  the  fijnst  place,  there  is,  as 
Bacon  observes,  an  eager  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  towards  generalities  (gestit  mens 
humana  exsilire  ad  magis  generalia),  and  no- 
where so  constantly  as  on  social  and  political 
phenomena.  Concurrent  with  this  tendency,  if 
not  identical  with  it,  is  that  of  referring  phe- 
nomena to  simple  causes  when,  in  fact,  they 
an  the  products  of  a  complex  causation.  A 
dominant  cause,  or  even  a  dominant  point  of 
riew,  is  taken  to  explain  and  account  for  all 
the  &cta.  But  the  chief  risk  which  statistical 
ioferences  run,  is  that  of  admission  as  to  their 
sdsQtific,  or  quasi-scientific  sufficiency,  but  of 
resistance  on  the  ground  that  qualifying  cir^ 
conistances,  or  inveterate  and  repugnant  habits, 
or  compensating  forces  render  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  postponed,  modified,  or  dis- 
elaimed.  No  fuller  statistical  proof  ooidd  have 
been  given  of  any  rule,  than  that  in  vindication 
of  £ree  trade  in  com ;  it  was  resisted,  not  from 
hiisitation  as  to  its  abstract  truth,  but  because  it 
was  averred  that  the  state  of  society  was  artificial, 
one  in  which  existing  interests,  ori^nally  per- 
haps indefensible,  but  now  vested,  had  to  be 
maintained,  and  in  which  political  and  social 
expediency  should  override  economical  laws. 

Moch  mseredit  has  fallen  on   statistics    in 

consequence  of    the  extravagant   and  undue 

exaltation  wbich,  in  the  hands  of  some  persons, 

has  been  accorded  to  certain  averages.    Thus, 
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the  attempt  to  discover  a  physical  law  in  the 
annual  proportion  of  suicides  is,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  an  absurd  and  illogical  dream,  an 
induction  as  unreal  as  those  ancient  acts  of 
simple  enumeration  which  Bacon  exposed.  The 
world,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  is 
not  governed  or  constituted  by  these  numerical 
quanCities,  which  are  at  the  best  fractions  more 
or  less  precise  and  determinate,  indicating  ten- 
dencies which,  if  they  were  traced  or  traceable, 
would  forthwith  drop  the  guise  of  a  numerical 
quantity,  because  in  all  natural  laws  number 
goes  for  nothing,  one  instance  being  equal  in 
value  to  a  thousand.  In  general,  too,  we  may 
apply  the  canon  of  utility  to  all  statisti^l 
enquiries.  Those  calculations  which  tend  neither 
to  direct  nor  to  remedial  action  are  merely 
curious  speculations. 

Some  statistical  inferences  are  of  the  highest 
practical  value,  as,  for  instance,  those  which  are 
called  sanitary.  It  has  been  found,  for  example, 
that,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  health,  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  is  about  seventeen 
in  the  thousand.  Any  considerable  excess  over 
this  number  suggests  that  there  is  something 
wrong,  while  any  slight  deficiency  indicates 
the  materials  for  a  contrast.  So  absolute  and 
yet  so  practical  is  the  rule  derived  from  this 
simple  numerical  statement,  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ascribe  to  it  all  those  improvements  in 
lighting,  airing,  and  draining  dwelling-houses, 
which  have  so  characterised  the  civilisation, 
and  improved  the  oondition  of  the  people  in 
our  times.  Similar,  and  not  much  less  im- 
portant, is  the  connection  which  has  been 
traced  between  high  prices  of  food  and  pau- 
perism, crime,  and  bastardy.  The  co-ordinate 
rise  and  fall  of  averages  such  as  these,  though 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  are  very  important 
aids  to  that  inductive  method  which  Bacon 
called  the  rule  of  iravdling  instances^  and 
Mr.  Mill  has  represented  under  the  term  of 
concomitant  variations,    [Looio.] 

Statistics  in  foreign  countries  are  generally 
supplied  from  the  various  administrative  bu- 
reaux, and  are,  as  a  rule,  exact  and  exhaustive. 
In  England  the  collection  of  statistics  is  partly 
the  function  of  government  boards  (and  as  far  as 
these  can  enquire  are  as  ^ood  as  can  be),  and,  in 
part,  the  action  of  individual  observation  or  re- 
search. Thus  the  customs  returns  of  exports  and 
imports,  of  shipping,  of  trade,  of  railways,  are 
supplied  from  the  Board  of  Trade ;  that  of  the 
banks  and  circulation,  from  the  Treasury ;  that 
of  pauperism,  from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  &c. 
But  some  statistics  of  great  importance  are  as  yet 
withheld,  or  only  grudgingly  accorded.  Among 
those  which  are  desiderated  are  agricultural 
statistics,  the  value  of  which,  though  overrated 
perhaps  by  some  economists,  has  been,  on  the 
other  hand,  underrated  by  others.  It  has  been 
said,  for  instance,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
bresidth  of  corn  sown  would  be  of  little  inte- 
rest in  determining  prices  or  the  exigencies  of 
supply,  since  no  one  from  year  to  year  can 
decide  from  such  and  such  an  average  what  is 
the  yield,  and  still  less  what  is  the  average 
oo2 
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quality  of  the  grain.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
admitted,  but  the  yalue  of  the  information  if 
procured  would  yet  be  great 

As  we  have  stated,  the  value  of  statistics 
consists  not  so  much  in  their  announcing 
facts,  as  in  their  supplyin£f  the  premisses  for 
calculating  an  average.  But  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  com  sown,  or  breadth  of  arable 
land  in  given  years,  has  this  value,  that  it  de- 
termines the  proportion  of  home  growth  to  the 
need  of  foreign  importation,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  suggests  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
foreign  supply.  Much  more  striking,  however, 
is  the  significance  of  the  evidence  which  has 
i^Bcently  been  given  as  to  the  amount  of  catUe, 
sheep,  and  pigs  kfept  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  immediate  explanation  which  this 
evidence  supplies  as  to  the  high  price  of 
meat.  Of  almost  aU  countries,  England  has 
the  lowest  amount  of  animals  used  for  food 
in  proportion  to  population. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  statistics  has  formed  the 
business  of  a  very  important  society  in  London, 
and  of  similar  societies  elsewhere.  The  Sta- 
tistical Societv  of  London  has  made  a  most 
important  collection  of  facts  bearing  upon 
every  branch  of  social  sdeuce,  and  has  re- 
gularly tabulated  the  most  important  objects 
of  trade  and  finance.  Much  of  the  political 
economy  of  foreign  countries  is  in  effect  sta- 
tistical in  character,  and  has  been  supported 
and  furthered  by  government.  An  exceedingly 
important  international  congress  is  held  trien- 
nially  in  some  one  of  the  European  capitals, 
the  origin  of  which  was  suggested  by  M. 
Quetelet  of  Brussels,  in  which  city  the  first 
congress  was  held.  The  meeting  in  London 
(1860)  divided  statistical  reseaTCh  into  six 
sections:  judicial,  sanitary,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, census,  with  military  and  naral  statis- 
tics; and,  lastly,  statistical  methods  and  signs. 
See  the  report  for  the  fourth  session  of  the  In- 
ternational Statistical  Congress,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  excellent  introduction  by  Dr.  Farr, 
and  the  speech  of  the  late  Prince  Consort; 
also  Leitres  swr  la  Thiorie  dea  ProbabiliUa 
appliqtue  aux  Sciences  Morales  et  JPioUHques, 
par  A  Quetelet. 

Stattuury*    [ScnLPruBs.] 

•tatne  (Lat.  statua).  In  Sculpture,  a  re- 
presentation in  relief  in  some  solid  substance — 
as  marble  or  bronze — or  in  some  apparently 
solid  substance,  of  a  man  or  other  animal 
There  are  various  species  of  statues :  1.  Those 
smaller  than  nature,  or  statuettes,  2.  Those 
of  the  same  size  as  nature.  3.  Those  larger 
than  nature,  called  heroic  figures.  4.  Those 
that  are  several  times  larger  than  nature, 
and  are  called  colossal.  The  first  were  by 
the  ancients  made  to  represent  men  and  gods 
generally.  The  second  represented  men  cele- 
brated for  their  learning  and  talents,  who 
had  rendered  service  to  the  state,  and  were 
executed  at  the  public  expense.  The  third 
were  confined  to  kings,  emperors,  and  heroes. 
The  fourth  species  consisted  of  statues  of  the 
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gods,  or  of  kings  and  emperors  represented 
under  the  form  of  gods.  BSguestrian  statvfi 
are  those  in  which  tibe  figure  is  seated  on  a 
horse.  The  ffemus,  or  terminal  figures,  were 
pillars  surmounted  by  a  head  or  a  bust,  ac- 
cording to  the  deity  represented,  though  the 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  god  Hermes. 
Various  examples  of  these  figures  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  [CEBTSBLSPHAimxB; 
Hbbilb;  ScnuTUBB.] 

Status  Qno  (Lat.).  In  Politics,  a  treatj 
between  two  or  more  belligerents,  which  leaves 
each  party  in  possession  c^  the  territories,  fo^ 
tresses,  &c.,  which  it  occupied  before  hostilitiea 
broke  out,  is  said  to  leave  them  in  statu  ^  ante 
beUum — ^in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war. 

Statute  (Lat.  statutus,  part,  of  statuo,  I 
establish).  An  Act  of  Parliament  made  br  the 
sovereign,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  lords 
and  commons.  But  some  ancient  statutes  an 
in  the  form  of  charters  or  ordinances,  proceed- 
ing from  the  crown,  and  in  these  the  consent 
of  the  lords  and  commons  is  not  expressed 

Statutes  are  divided  into  pubUc  and  private ; 
public  Acts  beine  usually  defined  to  be  those 
universal  rules  which  regard  the  whole  commu- 
nity, while  private  Acts  only  operate  upon  par- 
ticular persons  and  private  concerns.    Of  pri- 
vate Acts,  some  are  locals  as  affecting  particolar 
places  only ;  others  personal,  as  con&ied  to  par- 
ticular ^>0rMm9.  Formerly  the  courts  of  law  vere 
not  boxmd  to  take  judicial  notice  of  a  private  Act 
unless  it  were  specially  pleaded ;  and  to  evade 
this  rule,  it  became  the  practice  to  insert  in 
private  Acts  a  danse  declaring  them  to  be 
public,  and  binding  the  courts  to  take  notice 
of  them.  It  has,  however,  been  provided  by  stat. 
13  &  14  Vict.  c.  21,  that  every  new  Actis  to  be 
taken  to  be  a  public  Act,  and  judicially  noticed 
as  such,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  declared. 
There  is,  accordingly,  a  large  class  of  railwar 
and  other  local  Acts,  which,  though  classed  witb 
private  billSf  become,  when  pass^l,  public  Adf, 
In  private  Acts  expressly  dedared  ii^  to  be 
public  Acts,  a  clause  binding  the  courts  to  take 
judicial  notice  of  them  is  stul  usually  inserted 
It  will  have  been  seen,  however,  that  the  di- 
vision of  statutes  into  public  and  private  is 
now  chiefiy  of  a  formal  nature,  although  in 
parliamentary  practice  there  are  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  manner  of  passing  public  and 
private  bills,  the  latter  being  usually  sent  as  of 
course  for  enquiry  before  a  select  committee, 
and  being  su^'ected  to  heavy  fees  and  other 
expenses,  from  which  the  former  are  exempt. 
Statutes  are  also  said  to  be  dedaraiory  of  the 
law  as  it  stood  at  their  passing ;  remedud,  to 
correct  defects  in  the  common  Uw,  subdivided 
into  enlarging  and  resirainina;  and  jMno/,  im- 
posing prohibitions  and  penalties.     Bv%  these, 
again,  are  rather  distinctions  of  an  arbitrary 
character  than  of  any  legal  effect,  al^oug'h 
some   legal  maxims  have  been  founded  on 
them:  e.g.  that  penal  statutes,  or  clauses  in 
statutes,  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  remedial 
statutes  liberally,  &c. 

The  courts,  however,  are  not,  at  the  present 
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dA7,  much  inflnenced  by  general  maxims  of  this 
DAtnre,  except  as  afibiding  some  slight  aid  to 
cozutraetioD  in  Teiy  donbtfal  cases.    Statutes 
are  diyided  in  the  statute  book,  for  convenience 
of  reference,  into  Public  General  Acta,  Local 
and  Penonal  Acta  declared  Public^  PrivaU  Acta 
Printed,  and  Private  Acta  not  Printed.     All 
the  Acts  of  one  session  of  parliament  taken 
tpgether  are  said  to  form  properly  but  one 
statute,  and  for  this  reason  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 18  always  cited  as  the  chapter  of  a  par- 
ticular atatute,  e.g.  stat.  29  &  80  Vict.  c.  1. 
Statutes  now  operate  (by  stat.  33  Geo.  III.  c 
13)  from  the  time  when  they  receive  the  royal 
assent,  unless  some  other  time  be  fixed  for  that 
purpose :  the  ancient  rule  was  that^  in  default 
ofanj  special  provision  to  the  contrary,  they 
operated  retrospectively  from  the  first  day  of 
the  session  in  which  they  were  passed.    Every 
public  general  Act  passed  at  the  present  time 
extends  (in  the  absence  of  any  special  provision 
to  the  contrary)  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.    With  respect  to  the 
colonies,  the  rule  is  that,  in  a  colony  acquired 
by  occupancy,  Acts  passed  before  its  aoqmsition 
come  into  force  immediately  upon  that  event 
as  part  of  the  general  law  of  England,  as  to  all 
proTisions  at  least  not  unsuitable  to  its  social 
ciicsmstances;  though  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  a  colony  won  by  conquest  or  cession,  which 
remains  subject  to  its  own  pre-existing  laws. 
(1  StejA.  Comm.  107.)  No  colony  of  either  class 
is,  in  the  absence  of  express  provision  or  neces- 
sary implication,  affected  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
pa^ed  after  its  acquisition.    The  sovereign  is 
not  bound  by  any  statute,  unless  named  therein. 
The  growing  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
coniuslon  and  multiplicity  of  the  statutes  has 
excited  considerable  attention  of  late  years. 
Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth    issued  commis- 
sions in  1853  and  1854  successively,  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  statute  law,  but 
these  commissions  produced  little  practical  re- 
sult ;  and  the  commission  of  1854,  after  sitting 
for  several  years,  was  discontinued  abruptly 
in  1859,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  vote  any  further  funds  for  its 
maintenance.      A    considerable  part  of   the 
criminal  law  was,  however,  consolidated  by  a 
series  of  statutes  passed  in  1861.     (24&25 
Vict)    Several  statutes,  moreover,  have  been 
paraed  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of  expur- 
giiting  the  statute  book  by  the  repeal  of  obsolete 
Acts,  wiUi  a  view  to  facilitating  the  work  of 
a  general  consolidation.   (Stats.  19  &  20  Vict.  c. 
64;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  101 ;  26  &  27  Vict,  c  125.) 
Statata  of  ]>rorliedA.  [Potking's  Law.] 
Statnte  Merobant  and  Statute  Staple. 
Thpse  statutes  were  special  forms  of  bonds  or 
securities  for  debts,  now  obsolete.     They  gave 
tbe  creditors  taking  them  extraordinary  reme- 
dies against  the  body,  goods,  and  lands  of  the 
debtor,  and  were  originally  permitted   only 
among  traders  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 
(State.  13  Edw.  I.;  27  Edw.  Ill  c.  9;  23  Hen. 
VIIL  c  6.) 
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j  Stanrolite  (Gr.  VTavp6s,  a  eroas,  and  KiBos, 
atone).  The  mineral  called  Croaa-atone.  [Sau- 
I  BOTiDB.]  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  with 
I  about  one-third  of  the  alumina  replaced  by 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  forms  small  rhombic 
prisms  (the  acute  edges  of  which  are  frequently 
replaced),  often  intersecting  and  crossing  eadi 
other  at  right  angles.  The  most  characteristic 
specimens  are  from  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz, 
and  St.  Gotthard  in  Switzerland ;  but  it  is  also 
found  in  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  in  Aberdeen- 
shire ;  and  in  Wicklow. 

Stauiolite  generally  occurs  embedded  in 
mica-slate,  talc-slate,  and  day-slate;  some- 
times in  gneiss. 

Staurotide  (Gr.  aravp6s),  A  name  given 
by   Hauy,  and  other  mineralogists,    to    the 

frismatic  Garnet,  or  Grenatite.  [Staurolitb.] 
t  occurs  in  embe!dded  crystals  in  primary  rocks, 
and  is  distmruished  from  Garnet  by  its  crystal- 
line form  and  infusibility. 

Stavesaore.  The  Delpkinium  Staphiaagria, 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  emetic  and  purgative, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  Delphmia^  a  very 
acrid  bitter  principle,  which,  in  the  dose  of  a 
few  grains,  excites  a  sense  of  heat  and  tingling 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  disease  in 
which  it  has  been  chiefly  successful  is  neural- 

fia,  in  which  it  has  been  applied  externally, 
tavesacre  seeds  in  the  form  of  ointment 
or  acetous  infusion  have  been  used  to  destroy 
pediculi. 

Stay.  A  stronff  rope  £rom  the  masthead, 
leading  forward  ana  downwards  to  prevent  the 
spar  from  falling  aft.  It  takes  the  name  of  the 
mast,  as  the  fore-stay,  main-topmast  stay,  &c. 
To  atay  means  to  tack.  To  be  in  ataya  is 
to  be  in  the  act  of  tacking.  To  nUaa  ataya 
signifies  to  fail  in  attempting  to  tack. 

Stealer.  In  Shipbuilding,  a  short  length 
of  plank  worked  in  among  the  other  strakes 
to  facilitate  rounding  off  in  parts  of  great 
curvature. 

Steam  (A.-Sax.  stem.  Butch  stoom).  The 
elastic  fluid  into  which  water  is  converted  by 
the  application  of  heat. 

All  liquids  whatever,  when  exposed  to  a 
suflSiciently  high  temperature,  are  converted 
into  vapour.  The  mechanical  properties  of 
vapoxir  are  similar  to  those  of  gases  in  general. 
The  property  which  is  most  important  to  be 
considered,  in  the  case  of  steam,  is  the  elastic 
pressure.  When  a  vapour  or  gas  is  contained 
in  a  close  vessel,  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel 
will  sustain  a  pressure  arising  from  the  daa- 
ticity  of  the  fluid.  This  pressure  is  produced 
by  the  mutual  repulsion  or  the  particles,  which 
gives  them  a  tendency  to  fly  asunder,  and 
causes  the  mass  of  the  fluid  to  exert  a  force 
upon  the  interior  surface  of  any  vessel  within 
which  it  is  confined.  This  pressure  is  uni- 
formly diffused  over  every  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  vessel  in  which  such  a  fluid  is  contained  ; 
it  is  to  this  quality  that  the  mechanical  power 
of  steam  is  due. 

To  render  the  chief  properties  of  steam 
intelligible,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  explain 
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the  phenomena  which  attend  the  conrersion  of 
■water  into  vaponr  by  the  continued  application 
of  heat,  iinder  the  yaiiona  circumstances  of 
external  pressure  which  present  themselres  in 
the  processes  of  nature  and  art. 

Let  A  B  be  a  tube  or  cylinder,  the  magnitude 
of  whose  base  is  a  square  inch,  and  let  a  piston 
F  move  steam-tight  in  it ;  let  it  be 
imagined  that  under  this  piston,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  there  is 
an  inch  depth  of  water,  which  will 
therefore  be  in  quantity  a  cubic 
inch;  let  the  piston  be  counter- 
balanced by  a  weight  W  acting  over 
a  pulley,  which  shall  be  sufficient 
to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the 
piston  and  its  friction  in  the  ejr- 
linder;  and  let  the  weight  W  oe 
so  arranged  that  from  time  to  time 
its  amount  may  be  diminished  to  any  required 
extent  Under  the  circumstances  here  supposed, 
the  piston  being  in  contact  with  the  water,  and 
all  air  being  excluded  from  beneath  it,  it  will 
be  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  we  shall  assume  to  be  14}  lbs. 
Let  it  be  also  supposed  that  a  thermometer  is 
placed  in  the  water  under  the  piston,  and  that 
the  tube  A  B  is  transparent,  so  that  the  indi- 
cations of  the  thermometer  may  be  observed. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  under  the  piston 
being  reduced  to  that  of  melting  ice,  which  is 
32°  Fahr.,  let  the  flame  of  a  lamp  be  applied 
under  the  tube,  and  let  the  time  of  its  ap- 
plication be  noted.  If  the  thermometer  be 
now  observed,  it  will  be  seen  slowly  and 
gradually  to  indicate  an  increasing  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  the  piston  maintaining  its 
position  in  contact  with  the  water  unchanged. 
This  augmentation  of  temperature  will  con- 
tinue until  the  thermometer  indicates  the 
temperature  of  212°.  Let  the  time  be  then 
noted.  It  will  be  found  that  after  that  epoch, 
the  water  will  cease  to  increase  in  temperature, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  application  of 
the  lamp,  the  thermometer  not  nsing  above 
212°.  But  another  effect  will  begin  to  be 
maniiested;  the  piston  F  will  be  observed 
gradually  to  rise,  leaving  a  space  apparently 
vacant  between  it  and  the  water.  The  dejpth 
of  the  water  will,  however,  be  at  the  same  time 
gradually  diminished,  and  the  diminution  of 
its  depth  will  be  found  to  bear  constantly  the 
same  proportion  to  the  ascent  of  the  piston. 
This  proportion  will,  under  the  circumstances 
here  supposed,  be  that  of  about  1,700  to  1.  If 
the  application  of  the  lamp  be  continued,  and 
the  tube  have  sufficient  length,  the  water  will, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  altogether  dis- 
appear from  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  and  when 
that  occurs,  the  piston  will  have  risen  to  the 
height  of  1,700  inches,  being  1,700  times  the 
original  depth  of  the  water. 

The  tube  will  now,  to  all  appearance,  be 
empty ;  but  if  the  apparatus  were  weighed,  it 
would  be  found  to  have  the  same  weight  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment  The 
water,  therefore,  must  still  be  contained  in  the 
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tube,  though  it  has  assumed  an  invisible  form. 

J  To  demonstrate  its  presence,  let  the  hmp  be 

'  removed ;  immediately  the  piston  will  begin  to 

descend,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tol«  will 

be  covered  with  a  dew,  which,   speedily  in- 

'  creasing,  will  fall  to  the  bottom  in  drops  of 

I  water.     The  piston  meanwhile  will  continue  to 

I  move  downwards,  sweeping  before  it  the  water 

I  from  the  sides  of  the  tube ;  and  at  length  will 

j  recover  its  first  position,  having  under  it,  as  at 

the  beginning,  a  cubic  inch  of  water. 

^  In  the  above  process,  the  elevation  of  the 
piston  is  produced  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam  into  which  the  water  was  gradually  con- 
verted by  the  lamp.  The  space  between  the 
piston  and  the  water  during  its  ascent.,  thongh 
apparently  empty,  was  filled  with  steam,  whidi, 
like  air  and  most  other  gases,  is  a  ooloorless 
and  invisible  fluid.  The  proportion  of  the 
elevation  of  the  piston  to  the  diminution  of 
the  depth  of  the  water  being  1,700  to  1,  proves 
that  the  water  in  passing  into  steam  increases 
its  volume  in  that  proportion.  When  the  wster 
altogether  disappeared,  the  height  of  the  piston 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  was  1,700  Inches; 
and  as  the  tube  under  the  piston  was  then 
filled  with  the  steam  into  which  the  water  h^ 
been  converted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  cubic 
inch  of  water,  in  this  case,  was  converted  into 
1,700  cubic  inches  of  steam. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  the 
piston  was,  in  this  instance,  overcome  By  the 
elastic  force  of  the  steam,  and  the  piston,  bearing 
that  pressure  upon  it^  was  raised  to  a  height  c^ 
1,700  inches.  In  the  evaporation,  therefore,  of 
this  cubic  inch  of  water,  a  mechanical  foree 
has  been  evolved  equivalent  to  14j  lbs.  raised 
to  the  height  of  1,700  inches,  or,  more  exactly, 
1,669  inches,  according  to  M.  Kegnault's  de- 
termination of  the  relative  volume  of  steam 
and  water  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  15 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

From  the  moment  at  which  the  water  hegan 
to  be  converted  into  steam,  the  thermometer, 
having  then  attained  212°,  ceased  to  rise.  Never- 
theless, the  application  of  the  lamp  was  con- 
tinued, and  therefore  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
per  minute  was   still  supplied  to  the  water. 
Since  the  water  did  not  increase  in  temperature, 
it  may  be  asked  what  became  of  this  continual 
supply  of  heat  received  from  the  lamp?     It 
may  be  said  that  it  was  imparted  to  the  steam 
into  which  the  water  was  converted;  but  if  the 
thermometer  were  raised  out  of  the  water,  and 
held  in  the  steam  between  the  water  and  the 
piston,  it  would  still  indicate  the  same  tempera- 
ture of  212®.    We  thus  arrive  at  the  fact,  that, 
notwithstanding  a  large   supply  of  heat  im- 
parted to  water  during  its  evaporation,  heat  is 
sensible  neither  in  the  water  itself  nor  in  the 
vapour  into  which  the  wat«r  is  converted. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  thus  absorbed 
in  converting  water  into  steam  is  easily  deter- 
mined, the  interval  of  time  being  noted  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  application  of  the 
lamp  and  the  moment  at  inuch  the  thenno- 
meter  ceased  to  rise.    Let  us  suppose  that 
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interval  to  be  an  hour ;  tlie  interval  between 
the  moment  when  the  thermometer  ceaaes 
to  liae  and  the  proceas  of  evaporation  be- 
gins, and  the  moment  at  which  the  last  par- 
ticle of  water  difiappears  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tnbe  and  the  evaporation  is  com- 
pleted, will  be  found  to  be  5j^  hours;  and 
in  general,  whatever  may  be  uie  length  of 
time  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water  from  32^  to  212^,  5^  times  that  in- 
terval will  be  necessary  for  the  same  source  of 
heat  to  evaporate  the  siune  quantity  of  water. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  evaporate  water 
mder  a  pressure  of  14}  pounds  per  square  inch 
requires  6^  times  as  much  heat  as  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  raise  the  same  toater  from  32^ 
to  2120. 

Since  the  difference  between  212°  and  32°  is 
180^  and  since  Sj  times  180°  is  990°,  it  follows 
that  to  convert  the  water  into  steam  after  it 
has  attained  the  temperature  of  212°,  as  much 
heat  must  be  supphed  to  it  as  would  suffice, 
if  it  were  not  evaporated,  to  raise  it  990° 
higher.  The  heat  thus  absorbed  in  evapo- 
ration, and  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer, 
is  said  to  be  latent  in  the  steam ;  and  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  just  described 
form  the  foundation  of  the  whole  theory  of 
latent  heat.  That  this  large  quantity  of  heat  is 
actually  oraitained  in  the  steam,  Uiough  not 
sensible  to  the  thermometer,  admits  of  easy 
demonstration,  by  showing  that  it  may  be  re- 
produced by  converting  the  steam  into  water. 
If  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  in  the  form  of  steam 
at  the  temperature  of  212°,  be  introduced  into 
the  same  vessel  with  5|  cubic  inches  of  water 
at  the  temperature  of  32°,  the  steam  wiU  be 
immediatelv  converted  into  water ;  the  tempe- 
atore  of  the  5^  inches  of  ice-cold  water  will 
be  raised  to  212^,  and  there  will  be  found  in 
the  vessel  6^  cubic  inches  of  water  at  212°. 
Thru,  while  the  steam,  in  reassuming  the  liquid 
form,  has  lost  none  of  its  temperature,  it  has 
nevertheless  given  up  as  much  heat  as  has 
raised  5^  culnc  inches  of  water  from  32°  to 
212^.  It  is  Uierefore  demonstrated  that  this 
qiiantity  of  heat  was  actually  in  the  steam, 
and  that  its  presence  there  in  the  latent  state 
conferred  upon  the  water  in  the  vaporous  form 
the  property  of  elasticity. 

We  have  here  supposed  that  the  pressure 
vnderwhich  the  water  in  the  tube  was  evaporated 
vaa  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
Hf  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Let  us  now  suppose 
tbit  the  piston  resting  on  the  water  is  loaded 
'vnthaforce  of  14}  lbs.,  besides  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  may  be  done  by  taking 
14}  lbs.  £rom  the  counterpoise  W.  If  the  same 
process  be  followed  as  before,  it  will  now  be 
found  that  the  thermometer  will  not  cease  to 
rise  when  it  has  attained  212°;  nor  will  the 
piston  then  begin  to  ascend.  The  thermometer 
^iU,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  rise  until  it 
has  attained  250°.  It  will  then,  as  in  the 
former  case,  cease  to  rise;  the  piston  will 
ascend,  and  the  water  will  begin  to  be  converted 
into  steam.  The  proportion,  however,  between 
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the  ascent  of  the  piston  and  the  diminished 
depth  of  the  water,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  volume  of  steam  produced  and  the  volume 
of  water  producing  it,  instead  of  being  1,700  to 
1,  will  now  be  about  900  to  1,  being  little  more 
than  half  the  former  proportion.  The  force 
against  which  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  in  the 
present  case,  acts,  is  29^  lbs. ;  and  this  force  is 
raised  900  inches  by  the  evaporation  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  water.  In  the  former  case  a  force  of 
14|  lbs.,  bein^  half  tibe  present  force,  was 
raised  to  1,700  inches  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  so  that  in  each  case 
the  mechanical  effect  produced  is  very  nearly 
the  same. 

If  the  pressure  under  which  the  evaporation 
is  carried  on  were  varied,  it  would  be  found  that 
with  every  increase  of  pressure  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  evaporation  would  commence 
would  be  augmented,  and  that  with  every  dimi- 
nution of  pressure  that  temperature  would  be 
diminished.  It  would  be  also  found  that  the 
volume  of  steam  produced  by  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  would  be  less  with  every  increase  of 
pressure  under  which  the  evaporation  is  made ; 
and  that  the  diminution  of  volume  would  be 
nearly,  but  not  in  quite  so  great  a  proportion, 
as  the  increase  of  pressure.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  pressure  be  diminished,  the  volume  of 
steam  produced  by  a  cubic  inch  of  water  will 
be  augmented  in  nearly,  but  not  quite  so  great 
a  proportion,  as  that  of  the  diminution  of 
pressure.  From  all  this,  it  obviously  follows 
that  the  mechanical  effect  evolved  by  the  eva- 
poration of  a  given  volume  of  water  under 
different  pressures  is  very  nearly  the  same; 
greater  pressures,  however,  having  a  slight 
advantage  over  lesser  ones. 

It  has  been  seen  that  14}  lbs.  are  raised  to  a 
height  of  1,700  inches  by  the  evaporation  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  under  the  pressure  of  14}  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Now,  1,700  inches  are  nearly 
equal  to  142  feet;  and  14}  lbs.  raised  142  feet 
is  equivalent  to  142  times  14}  lbs.  raised  one 
foot,  which  is  equal  to  very  nearly  2,100  lbs. 
raised  one  foot.  To  use  round  numbers,  it 
may  then  be  stated,  that  by  the  evaporation  of 
a  cubic  inch  of  water  a  medianieal  force  is  pro- 
duced equivalent  to  a  ton  weight  raised  a  foot 
high ;  and  that  this  force  is  very  nearly  the 
same  whaterer  be  the  temperature  or  pressure 
under  which  the  evaporation  takes  place. 

From  what  has  been  above  explained,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  quantity  of  sensible  heat 
in  steam  is  augmented  with  every  increase  of 
pressure  under  which  the  evaporation  is  carried 
on ;  but  if  the  interval  of  time  be  observed 
which  elapses  between  the  first  application  of 
the  lamp  to  the  ice-cold  water  in  the  experi- 
ment above  described,  and  the  moment  at  which 
the  last  particle  of  water  disappears  by  evapo- 
ration from  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  interval  is  nearly  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  temperature  or  pressure  under 
which  the  evaporation  takes  place.  It  follows 
that  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
convert  ice-cold  water  into  steam  is  nearly  the 
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same,  whatever  be  the  pressure  of  the  steam ; 
but  as  the  temperature  of  steam  increases  and 
diminishes  as  the  pressure  is  increased  or  dimi- 
nished, it  follows  that  this  given  quantity  of 
heat  is  differently  distributed  between  sensible 
and  latent  heat  in  steam  of  different  pressures. 
As  the  pressure  is  increased  the  sensible  heat 
is  augmented,  and  the  latent  heat  undergoes  a 
corresponding  diminution,  and  vice  versA.  The 
sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heats  is,  in  fact, 
a  constant  quantity,  or  nearly  so,  the  one  being 
always  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  converting  water  at 
32^  of  temperature,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
14}  lbs.  per  sqiiare  incl\,  into  steam,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  give  it  180°  additional  sen- 
sible heat^  and  afterwards  990*^  of  latent  heat, 
the  total  heat  imparted  to  it  being  1,170°. 
The  actual  temperature  to  which  water  would 
be  raised  by  the  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  it, 
if  its  evaporation  could  be  prevented  by  con- 
fining it  in  a  close  vessel,  will  be  found  by 
adding  32°  to  1,170°.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
stated  that  the  heat  necessary  for  the  evapora- 
tion of  ice-cold  water  is  as  much  as  would 
raise  it  to  the  temperature  of  1,202^',  if  its 
evaporation  were  prevented.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  red-hot  iron  be,  as  is  supposed,  about 
1,200^,  and  if  all  bodies  become  incandescent 
at  the  same  temperature,  it  follows  that  to 
evaporate  water  it  is  necessary  to  impart  to  it 
as  much  heat  as  would  be  sufficient  to  render 
it  red  hot  if  its  evaporation  were  prevented. 

Since  water,  in  passing  into  steam,  undergoes 
a  great  enlargement  of  volume,  steam,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  being  converted  into  water, 
undergoes  a  corresponding  diminution  of  vo- 
lume. It  has  been  seen  that  a  cubic  inch  of 
water,  evaporated  at  the  temperature  of  212°, 
swells  into  1,700  cubic  inches  of  steam.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  a  close  vessel,  con- 
taining 1,700  cubic  inches  of  such  steam,  be 
exposed  to  cold  sufficient  to  take  from  the 
steam  all  its  latent  heat,  the  steam  will  be 
reconverted  into  water,  will  shrink  into  its 
original  dimensions,  and  will  leave  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vessel  a  vacuum.  This  pro- 
perty of  steam  has  supplied  the  means,  in 
practical  mechanics,  of  obtaining  that  amount 
of  mechanical  power  which  the  properties  of 
the  atmosphere  confer  upon  a  vacuum.  If  by 
any  means  whatever  the  spELce  in  a  cylinder 
nnder  the  piston  be  rendered  a  vacuum,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  will  take  effect  above  the 
piston,  and  will  urge  the  piston  downwards  with 
a  force  amounting  to  about  16  lbs.  on  each 
square  inch  on  the  surface  of  the  piston.  To 
render  steam  available  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  iiyect  it  into  the  cylinder 
until  it  expels  from  the  cylinder  aU  the  atmo- 
spheric air  or  other  uncondensable  gases  which 
the  cylinder  contains ;  and  when  that  is  effected, 
the  pure  steam  which  remains  in  the  cylinder 
being  suddenly  condensed  by  the  application  of 
cold,  leaves  the  cylinder  a  vacuum,  and  gives 
effect  to  the  atma«?pheric  pressure  above  the 
piston,  as  before  explained.  This  is,  in  fact,  i 
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I  the  principle  of  the  atmospheric  en^ne,  which 
'  is  the  species  of  engine  which  remained  in  use 
I  up  to  the  time  of  Watt. 
I  In  the  mechanical  operation  of  steam,  which 
;  has  been  already  explained,  the  pressure, 
I  density,  and  temperature  of  the  steam  are 
'  supposed  to  remain  the  same  during  its  action, 
j  aud  the  mechanical  effect  is  produced  bj  the 
continual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  steam  pro- 
'  duced  by  evaporation.  Thus,  the  piston  in  the 
I  apparatus  represented  in  the  figure  is  mored 
I  upwards,  not  by  any  change  in  the  temperatiut", 
I  density,  or  pressure,  but  by  the  increased  volume 
i  acquired  by  the  continual  production  of  steam. 
It  has  been  proved  that  bv  this  process  alooe 
the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  what- 
ever be  the  pressure  under  which  it  takes  place, 
evolves  a  mechanical  force  equivalent  to  a  ton 
weight  raised  a  foot  high,  but  if,  after  this 
evaporation  has  been  completed,  the  steam  be 
separated  &om  the  wat«r  which  produced  it,  and 
the  load  on  the  piston  be  gradually  diminiBhed, 
the  steam  will  expand  by  moving  the  piston 
upwards  in  virtue  of  its  excess  of  pressure,  and 
this  expansion  will  continue  until  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  shall  be  reduced  to  equa^ty  with 
the  load  on  the  piston.  All  mechanical  efied 
developed  in  this  process  is  due  to  the  steam 
itself,  independently  of  any  further  evaporation. 
To  make  this  important  quality  of  the  ex- 
pansive action  of  steam  understood,  let  ns 
suppose  the  piston  loaded  with  a  pressnra 
amounting  to  four  times  that  of  the  atmo* 
sphere,  including  that  of  the  atmosphere  itself. 
If  the  water  under  the  piston  be  evaporated 
under  this  pressure,  it  will  have  a  temperature 
of  about  292°,  and  by  its  evaporation  the  pis- 
ton will  be  raised  40  feet.  This  will,  therefore, 
be  the  whole  mechanical  effect  arising  from  the 
immediate  evaporation  of  the  water.  But  when 
the  evaporation  has  been  completed,  and  the 
piston,  with  its  load  of  four  atmospheres,  stands 
suspended  at  40  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  let  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  one  at- 
mosphere bo  removed  firom  the  piston.  The 
remaining  pressure  of  three  atmo^eres  being 
less  than  that  of  the  steam  lielow  the  piston, 
the  piston  will  be  raised,  and  will  continue  to 
rise  until  it  has  attained  a  height  of  about  60 
feet,  and  the  temperature  of  the  st«am  thus  ex- 
panded will  fall  to  about  276° ;  and  its  pressure 
being  reduced  to  that  of  three  atmospheres,  it 
will  cease  to  rise.  By  this  process,  therefore, 
a  mechanical  force  has  been  obtained  from  the 
steam  equal  to  the  weight  of  three  atmospteres 
raised  10  feet  in  addition  to  the  effect  obtained 
by  immediate  evaporation ;  but  the  expansiv© 
action  does  not  stop  here.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  piston  is  again  relieved  from  tha 
pressure  of  another  atmosphere,  the  superior 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres  below  wiU  cause 
it  to  rise,  and  it  will  ascend  to  the  height  of 
about  76  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
falling  to  about  250°,  and  its  pressure  being 
reduced  to  two  atmospheres.  A  further  me- 
chanical effect  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
two  atmospheres  raised  to  about  25  feet  has 
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thus  been  obtained ;  and  it  is  evident  that  b j 
constantly  and  gradually  diminishing  the  load 
on  the  piston,  an  additional  effect  may  be  always 
obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  evaporation, 
to  an  extent  which  is  only  limited  by  practical 
circumstances  which  restrain  the  application 
of  this  expansive  principle.  Since  the  cost  of 
producing  steam  as  a  mechanical  agent  depends 
chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  fuel  necessary  to 
effect  the  evaporation  of  a  given  volume  of 
water,  it  follows  that  all  the  mechanical  effect 
obtained  by  this  principle  of  expansion  is  so 
much  power  added  to  the  steam  without  iiirther 
expense.  Its  importance,  therefore,  will  be 
obvious  in  the  economy  of  steam  power.  For 
the  manner  of  rendering  it  available  in  steam 
machinery,  see  Stbah  Exonnt. 

The  temperature  and  prt^ssnre  of  steam  pro- 
duced by  immediate  evaporation,  when  it  has 
received  no  heat,  save  that  which  it  takes  from 
the  water,  have  a  fixed  relation  one  to  the  other. 
If  this  relation  were  known,  and  expressed  by 
a  mathematical  formula,  the  temperature  might 
always  be  inferred  from  the  pressure,  or 
Tice  versA.  But  physical  science  has  not  yet 
supplied  principles  by  which  such  a  formula 
can  be  deduced  from  any  known  properties  of 
liquids.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
general  reUtion  established  by  direct  reason- 
ing, empirical  formuUe  have  been  proposed, 
which  express,  with  more  or  less  precision,  this 
relation  in  different  ports  of  the  thermometric 
scale.  These  formulae  have  been  so  constructed 
as  to  give  results  which  nearly  agree  with 
the  residtfl  obttuned  by  experiment.  One  set 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  relative  bulks  of 
steam  and  water  was  made  by  Watt  at  an  early 
period  of  his  career,  and  these  experiments 
were  subsequently  repeated  by  his  assistant 
S^mthem,  with  great  care  and  slull.  Southern's 
formula  for  determining  the  pressure  of  steam 
of  any  given  temperature  is  probably  more 
widely  identified  than  any  other  with  engineer- 
iog  practice,  and  it  gives  results  sufficiently 
accurate  for  engineering  purposes.  This  for- 
mula is  as  follows :  If  F  represent  the  elastic 
force  of  the  steam  in  inches  of  mercuiy,  and 
t  its  corresponding  temperature  in  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit*B  thermometer, 

then         F«(?jL^l?V'"+0-l. 
1 135-767  / 

The  numerical  process  indicated  by  this 
formula  being  somewhat  complicated,  it  may 
for  greater  convenience  be  performed  by  lo- 
garithms, as  follows:  — 

To  find  the  elastic  force  of  steam  in  inches  of 
tnrrcury  by  Southern* s  formula. 

Rule. — To  the  given  temperature  in  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit s  thermometer  add  61'3  degrees  : 
'^n  from  the  logarithm  of  the  sum  subtract 
21327940,  the  logarithm  of  13.')767.  Multiply 
the  remainder  by  the  index  5*13,  and  to  the 
natural  number  answering  to  the  sum  add 
the  constant  fraction  1-lOM.  The  result  will  \ 
he  the  eleutic  force  of  the  steam  in  inches  of 
itvrcury. 
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I  One  of  the  most  important  courses  of  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  upon  this 
subject  is  that  undertaken  by  a  committee 
of  the  French  Institute,  consisting  of  MM. 
Prony,  Arago,  Gerard,  and  Dulong,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  application  from  the  French 
government  to  the  Academy  to  point  out  the 
best  means  of  preventing  accidents  from  the 
bursting  of  the  boilers  of  steam  engines.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  chiefly  by  Arago 
and  Dulong:,  and  were  certainly  not  only  ex- 
tremely delicate  as  to  their  management,  but 
the  most  hazardous  which  science  and  art 
owe  to  the  courage  and  zeal  of  philosophers. 

:  Steam  was  produced  of  a  sufficient  pressure 
to  force  a  column  of  mercury  up  a  glass  tube 

I  to  the  height  of  nearly  43  feet ;  an  atmosphere 
being    measured    by    a    column    of  mercury 

I  measuring  29*922  inches.     The  following  table 

I  exhibits  the  temperatures  and  corresponding 

I  pressures  of  steam,  as  determined  by  these  ex- 

I  perimeuts,  up  to  fifty  atmospheres. 


Prvttara  In 

T«iip«ntiin 

Pramirvlii 
AtmMphcrct 

1 

21S<» 

880-66O 

u 

234 

886-94 

2 

250-5 

892-86 

n 

263-8 

898-48 

8 

275-2 

403-88 

n 

285 

18 

408-92 

4 

298-7 

19 

413-78 

4i 

800-3 

20 

418-46 

5 

807-5 

21 

422-96 

H 

814-24 

22 

427-28 

e 

820-88 

28 

431-42 

H 

826-26 

24 

485-5S 

7 

881-7 

25 

489-84 

n 

886-86 

SO 

45716 

8 

841-78 

85 

472-73 

0 

850-78 

40 

486-59 

10 

858-88 

45 

499-14 

11 

366-85 

50 

510-6 

12 

874 

The  last  six  temperatures  in  the  above  table 
are  deduced  by  calculation  from  the  formula 

e^{l+0'7l6Zty, 

in  which  e  expresses  the  elasticity  in  atmo- 
spheres, and  t  the  temperature  in  centiime 
degrees,  beginning  from  100°,  and  proceeding 
upwards.  The  methods  employed  in  this 
magnificent  course  of  experiments  will  be 
found  detailed  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et 
de  Physique,  tome  xliii.  p.  74. 

The  most  recent  and  trustworthy  experi- 
ments upon  the  heat  and  pressure  of  steam 
have  been  made  by  M.  Regnault  in  France. 

M.  Kegnault  has  shown  that  the  total  amount 
of  heat  existing  in  a  given  weight  of  steam 
increases  with  the  pressure.  Thus,  in  steam 
with  a  pressure  of  14*7  lbs.  upon  the  square 
inch,  the  sensible  heat  of  the  steam  is  212*^, 
the  latent  heat  966- 6°,  and  the  sum  of  the 
latent  and  sensible  heats  1,178*6® ;  whereas, 
in  steam  of  90  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch 
the  sensible  heat  is  320-2°,  the  latent  heat 
891-4°,  and  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible 
heats  1,211  -6°.  There  is,  therefore,  a  difference 
of  33®  in  the  total  heat  of  a  pound  of  water 
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raised  into  steaih  of  14*7  lbs.  pressure  and  that 
of  a  pound  of  water  raised  into  steam  of  90  lbs. 
pressure ;  so  that  the  high  steam  if  expanded 
into  low  will  have  an  excess  of  temperature 
beyond  that  necessary  fop  the  maintenance 
of  the  vaporous  form,  or,  in  other  words, 
will  be  in  the  state  of  surcharged  steam.  Sur- 
charged steam,  or  steam  to  which  more  heat 
is  imparted  than  is  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  vaporous  form,  comes  under  the 
same  physical  laws  as  air  and  other  permanent 
gases.  And  with  all  gases,  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  constant,  the  pressure  varies  simply 
as  the  density,  or  inversely  as  the  volume. 
When  the  pressure  is  constant,  the  dilatation 
is  uniform  with  imiform  additions  of  heat,  and 
is  at  the  rate  of  xfe  of  the  volume  at  32°  for 
every  additional  aegree  of  temperature.  When 
the  volume  is  constant,  the  increase  of  preissure 
18  ^  of  the  pressure,  at  32°  for  each  additional 
degree  of  temperature.  In  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal  for  July  1849, 
a  formula  is  given  by  Mr.  Bankine,  which 
e<lnce8  results  very  nearly  corresponding  with 
those  which  M.  Regnault  obtained  by  experi- 
ment; and  from  this  formula,  therefore,  the 
most  material  of  M.  Regnault's  results  may 
be  obtained.  Mr.  Rankine  assumes  a  point 
of  temperature  i,  which  is  462-28°  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale  below  the  ordinary  zero  of  that 
scale,  as  a  new  absolute  zero,  and  he  supposes 
the  boiling  point  of  the  water  to  have  been  ad- 
justed under  a  pressure  of  29*922  inches  of 
mercury;  so  that  180°  of  Fahrenheit  may 
be  exactly  equal  to  100°  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer.  The  formula  is  applicable  for 
finding  the  elasticity  of  other  vapours  besides 
that  of  water;  but  three  constants,  a,  /3,  %  have 
to  be  determined  for  each  fluid  by  experiment. 
If  P  be  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  t  the 
point  of  absolute  zero,  as  explained  above, 
then  the  formula  for  calculating  the  pressure 
from  the  temperature  is — 

logP  =  .-|-^. 

and  the  inverse  formula  for  calculating  the 
temperature  from  the  pressure  is — 

l^A /«EM1T^_  /3 
1      V  7  4y      27* 

The  values  of  the  constants  have  been  derived 
from  M.  Regnault's  experiments,  and  they  are 
fts  follow : — 

log  /B  -  3-4403816 ;  log  7  «=  6-6926244 ; 

A  «  0-0036189;  ^.  -  0000012364. 
27  47» 

The  value  of  o,  other  things  being  the  same, 
depends  upon  the  measure  of  elasticity  adopted. 
If  it  be  inches  of  mercuiy,  the  value  of  o 
will  be  6-426421 ;  if  it  be  pounds  avoirdupois 
on  the  square  inch,  the  value  of  o  will  be 
6117817. 

The  following  table    is    derived  from  M. 
Regnault's  experiments,  with  the  addition  of  a 
column  showing  the  volume  of  the  steam  rela- 
tively with  the  volume  of  the  water  from  which 
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it  is  generated,  computed  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Clark, 
and  given  in  his  work  on  Railway  Machinei}-. 
In  this  table  we  have  the  total  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  its  rektire 
volume  as  compared  with  that  of  the  «at«r 
from  which  it  is  produced,  its  tempentoie, 
its  total  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  the  smn 
of  its  latent  and  sensible  heats,  and  finally 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  steam  at  the 
several  pressures  or  densities  enumerated.  The 
steam  is  supposed  in  every  case  to  be  satoiated 
with  water. 


Total 
Prewurt 

^ass 

Tcnpcr*- 
tar* 

Total  B«M 

OmcSmc 
Pom 

Ibt. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

IbL 

15 

1669 

2181 

1178-9 

•0371 

16 

1573 

216-8 

1179-9 

•0397 

17 

1487 

219-5 

1180-9 

•0419 

18 

1410 

222-5 

1181-8 

•0442 

19 

1842 

225-4 

118-2-7 

•04« 

20 

1280 

328-0 

1183-5 

•0487 

21 

1224 

280-6 

1184-3 

•0510 

22 

1172 

2331 

1185-0 

•05« 

23 

1125 

235-5 

1185-7 

•0554 

24    ' 

1083 

237-9 

1186-5 

•0576 

25 

1043 

240-2 

1187-3 

•0598 

26 

1005 

242-3 

1187-9 

•0690 

27 

971 

244-4 

1188-5 

•0643 

28 

939 

346-4 

1189-1 

•0664 

29 

909 

348-4 

1189-7 

-0686 

80 

881 

350-4 

1190-8 

•0707 

81 

8A5 

252-2 

1190-8 

•07?9 

82 

830 

254-1 

1191-4 

•0751 

88 

807 

256-9 

1192-0 

■0772 

84 

785 

257-6 

1193-5 

■0794 

85 

765 

259-3 

11980 

•0815 

86 

745 

260-9 

1193-5 

•08.J7 

87 

727 

262-6 

11940 

•085S 

88 

709 

264-3 

1194-5 

•0879 

89 

693 

265-8 

1195-0 

•O900 

40 

677 

267-3 

1196-4 

■09il 

41 

661 

268-7 

1195-9 

•0943 

43 

647 

270-2 

1196-3 

•0963 

43 

684 

271-6 

1196-8 

•0983 

44 

621 

273-0 

1197-2 

•1004 

45 

608 

274-4 

1197-« 

•1025 

46 

595 

275-8 

1198-0 

•1046 

47 

584 

2771 

1198-4 

•1067 

48 

573 

278-4 

1194-8 

•1087 

49 

563 

279-7 

1199-3 

•1108 

50 

553 

281-0 

1199-6 

•1129 

51 

543 

282-8 

1200-0 

•1150 

52 

533 

283-5 

1200-4 

•1171 

53 

528 

284-7 

1200-8 

•1193 

54 

514 

285-9 

1201-1 

•1212 

55 

506 

287-1 

1301-5 

•1232 

56 

498 

288-2 

1201-8 

-1252 

57 

490 

289-3 

1202-a 

•1272 

58 

483 

290-4 

1202-5 

•1292 

59 

474 

291-6 

1202-9 

-1314 

60 

467 

292-7 

i30s-a 

-1336 

61 

460 

293-8 

1203-6 

'\^4 

62 

458 

294-8 

1203-9 

•1876 

63 

447 

295-9 

1204-a 

-1396 

64 

440 

296-9 

1204-5 

-1416 

65 

434 

298-0 

1204-8 

•1436 

66 

428 

299-0 

12051 

•1456 

67 

423 

800-0 

1205-4 

•1477 

68 

417 

800-9 

1205-7 

-1497 

69 

411 

801-9 

12060 

•1516 

70 

406 

802-9 

1206-8 

•isaj 

71 

401 

803-9 

li06-6 

-1&55 

72 

396 

804-8 

1206-9 

•1574 

73 

891 

805-7 

1207-2 

-16$5 

74 

886 

806-6 

1207-5 

•1616 

7ft 

881 

807-5 

1207-8 

-lfi*> 

76 

877 

808-4 

1208-0 

-1656 

77 

872 

309-3 

1208-3 

-1675 

78 

868 

810-2 

1208-6 

•1696 

79 

864 

811-1 

1308-9 

-171*: 

80 

859 

812-0 

1209-1 

•1736 
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Total 

■^ 

RftoH** 

r«       VoiBBM 

TMuperm- 
tun 

Total  Heftt 

One^ublc 
Foot 

Ibc 

F*hr. 

Ffthr. 

lbs. 

81 

855 

312-8 

1209-4 

•1756 

8S 

851 

313-6 

1209-7 

•1776 

81 

848 

814-6 

1209-9 

•1796 

84 

S44 

316-3 

1210-1 

•1814 

Sit 

840 

816-1 

1210-4 

-1833 

86 

887 

316-9 

1210-7 

•1852 

87 

888 

817-8 

1210-9 

•1871 

88 

830 

318-6 

1211-1 

•1891 

89 

826 

319-4 

1211-4 

•1910 

90 

823 

320-2 

1211-6 

•1929 

91 

320 

821-0 

1211-8 

•1960 

9S 

817 

82W 

1212-0 

•1970 

93 

318 

822-6 

1212-3 

•1990 

»4 

310 

828-8 

1212-5 

•2010 

95 

807 

3241 

1212-8 

•2030 

96 

806 

824-8 

1213-0 

•2060 

97 

302 

826-6 

1213-3 

•2070 

98 

299 

826-3 

1213-6 

•2089 

99 

996 

8271 

1213-7 

•2108 

100 

293 

827-8 

1213-9 

•2127 

101 

390 

828-6 

1214-2 

-2149 

m 

288 

829-1 

1214-4 

•2167 

108 

285 

329-9 

1214-6 

•2184 

104 

383 

880-6 

1214-8 

•2-201 

105 

281 

831-3 

12160 

•2218 

lft6 

278 

331-9 

1215-2 

•2230 

107 

276 

832-6 

1216-4 

•2258 

108 

273 

833-3 

1216-6 

•2278 

109 

271 

834-0 

1216-8 

•2298 

110 

269 

834-6 

12160 

•2317 

HI 

267 

835-3 

1216-2 

•2334 

113 

266 

836-0 

1216-4 

•2361 

113 

263 

836-7 

1216-6 

•2370 

114 

261 

837-4 

1216-8 

•2888 

115 

259 

388-0 

1217-0 

•2406 

116 

267 

838-6 

1217-2 

•2426 

117 

265 

839-8 

1217-4 

•2446 

118 

263 

839-9 

1217-6 

•2466 

119 

261 

840-6 

1217-8 

•2484 

190 

249 

841-1 

1218-0 

•2603 

111 

247 

341-8 

1218-2 

•2624 

122 

245 

342-4 

1218-4 

•2646 

m 

243 

343-0 

1218-6 

•2666 

m 

241 

843-6 

1218-7 

•2587 

m 

289 

844-2 

1218-9 

•2608 

126 

238 

344-8 

1219-1 

•2626 

127 

23« 

346-4 

1219-3 

•2644 

128 

234 

846-0 

1219-4 

•2662 

129 

232 

846-6 

1219-6 

•2680 

m 

231 

847-2 

1219-8 

•2698 

132 

228 

348-3 

1220-2 

•2735 

134 

225 

349-6 

1220-6 

•2771 

186 

222 

860-6 

1220-9 

•2807 

138 

219 

351-8 

1221-2 

•2846 

140 

216 

362-9 

1221-6 

-2885 

143 

213 

864-0 

1221-9 

•2922 

144 

210 

8660 

1222-2 

•2959 

146 

208 

3.''.6-l 

1-222-6 

•2296 

148 

206 

357-2 

1222-9 

•3033 

m 

203 

358-3 

1223-2 

•8070 

160 

191 

863-4 

1224-8 

•3263 

170 

181 

868-2 

1225-1 

-3443 

180 

172 

372-9 

1227-7 

-3623 

190 

164 

377-5 

1220-1 

•8800 

200 

167 

881-7 

1-230-3 

-8970 

STEAM  BOILER 

preflsuro  of  steam  which  recent  discOTerieg 
nave  ahown  to  be  necessaiy  for  the  economical 
working  of  the  steam  engine. 

FIg.i. 


^  Steam  Boiler.    A  vessel  in  which  water 
16  converted  into  steam  for  the  purpose  of, 
supplying  steam  engines,   or  for   any  other  | 
pwposes  for  which  steam  is  nsed  in  the  arts, 
Of  in  domestic  economy.  | 

Waggon  Boiler. — One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  i 
w»'ler  used  for  hmd  engines,  is  that  called  the  | 
^'^I'ggcm  boiler,  an  isometric  view  of  which  is 
given  in  fig.  1 ;  hut  this  boiler  has  now  almost  | 
entirely  disappeared,  owing  to  its  small  evapo-  | 
rative  power  compared  with  the  consumption 
of  fuel,  and  to  its  incapacity  to  resist  the  ! 
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The  proper  level  of  the  water  within  this 
boiler  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  balanced 
buoy  or  float  communicating  with  the  rod  N, 
which  is  attached  to  a  lever  set  on  ,the  top  of 
the  stand-pipe  P.  The  top  part  of  this  pipe  is 
widened  out  so  as  to  form  a  small  cistern  into 
which  the  water  for  replenishing  the  boiler  is 
pumped  by  the  engine;  and  a  valve  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern,  when  opened  by  the 
lever  commimicating  with  the  rod  N  as  the 
float  subsides  from  the  falling  of  the  water- 
level,  admits  a  sufficiency  of  feed  water  to  re- 
place the  water  removed  by  evaporation.  "When 
there  is  already  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  the 
boiler  the  valve  in  the  feeding  cistern  remains 
closed,  and  the  ejEcess  of  water  in  such  a  case 
runs  to  waste  through  an  overflow  pipe  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

In  marine  and  locomotive  boilers  the  nse  of 
a  float  for  regulating  the  admission  of  the  feed 
water  is  inapplicable,  and  there  the  attendant 
has  from  time  to  time  to  adjust  a  cock  in  the 
feed-pipe,  so  as  to  admit  the  proper  quantity  of 
water.  To  enable  him  to  know  at  what  level 
the  water  stands  within  the  boiler  a  succession 
of  cocks,  called  gauge-cocks^  is  attached  to  the 
boiler,  rising  one  above  the  other ;  and  the 
highest  of  these  cocks  when  turned  should 
always  let  out  steam,  and  the  lowest  water. 
A  glass  tube  is  also  affixed  perpendicularly  to 
the  outside  of  the  boiler  in  such  a  manner, 
that  its  upper  extremity  communicates  with 
the  steam  within  the  boiler,  and  its  lower 
extremity  with  the  water.  The  water  con- 
sequently stands  in  the  tube  at  the  same  level 
as  in  the  boiler,  and  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler  is  thus  rendered  visible.  Cocks 
are  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tube,    BO  that  if  the   tube   happens    to   be 
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broken,  tlie  issue  of  the  steam  or  water  may 
be  prevented. 

The  draught  through  the  tomace  of  land 
boilers  is  regulated  by  a  plate  of  metal  or 
damper^  as  it  is  called,  which  closes,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  opening  of  the  flue, 
in  the  manner  of  a  sluice.  A  damper  of  this 
kind  is  seen  at  0,  and  it  is  counterpoised  by  a 
weight  in  the  stand-pipe  P,  by  means  of  a 
chain  passing  over  pulleys.  When  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  rises  beyond  the 
desired  point,  the  water  is  forced  up  by  it  into 
the  pipe  P  to  a  more  than  usual  height.  The 
weight  in  P  being  thus  floated  up,  the  damper 
at  0  preponderates,  and  partly  closes  the  flue, 
whereby  the  intensity  of  the  draught  through 
the  funiace  is  diminished,  and  less  steam  is 
raised.  To  provide  an  escape  for  the  super- 
fluous steam,  which  if  suffered  to  accumulate 
would  burst  the  boiler,  one  or  more  valves, 
opening  upwards  and  loaded  by  a  weight  or 
spring  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  balance  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  must  be  applied.  This 
species  of  Talve  ia  called  the  safety-valve,  and 
a  valve  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  figure  affixed 
to  the  top  of  the  boiler  near  N :  a  pipe  proceeds 
from  the  safety-valve,  which  conducts  the  waste 
steam  into  the  atmosphere. 

Cylindrical  Boilers. — The  usual  pressure  of 
steam  employed  in  waggon  boilers  is  from  3 
to  5  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  many  engines, 
however,  and  especially  in  those  which  work 
expansively,  it  is  found  expedient  to  use  steam 
of  a  higher  pressure.  To  sustain  this  pressure 
waggon  boilers  are  not  well  adapted,  and  hence 
a  new  class  of  boilers  has  been  introduced  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  and  which  are  therefore 
termed  cylindrical  boilers.  These  boilers  can 
withstand  a  considerable  pressure  without  dan- 
ger. Their  construction  in  the  subordinate  fea- 
tures is  very  various,  but  a  form  much  approved 
is  that  known  as  the  Cornish  boiler. 

Cornish  Boiler. — The  boilers  used  at  the 
mines  in  Cornwall,  have  long  been  celebrated 
for  great  economy  of  fuel  and  other  distinguish- 
ing circumstances. 
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I  boiler  bottom,  before  they  escape  to  the  chim- 

I  ney.     A  brick  wall  is  built  at  the  bad  end 

I  of  the  Are  bars,  to  form  the  termination  of 

j  the  furnace.    This  wall  is  called  the  fumaet 

bridge.     Behind  the  bridge  in  some  Gonush 

boilers  a  pipe  containing  water  extends  hori* 

zontally  within  the  flue,  communicating  at  the 

!  one  end  with  the  bottom  part  of  the  boiler, 

and  at  the  other  end  with  the  top  part  of  the 

I  boiler.    The  hot  air  impinging  upon  this  pipe 

causes  the  water  within  it  to  boil,  and  a  constant 

I  circulation  of  the  water  is  maintained  within  it. 

I  In  modem  boilers,  however,  this  pipe  isomittd. 

I  This  boiler,  like  the  waggon  boUer,  is  set  in 

I  brickwork,  and  it  is  also  covered  over  vitli  a 

brick  arch,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  hcAt. 

But  a  vacant  space  is  left  between  this  brick 

arch  and  the  top  of  the  boiler  for  the  purpose  of 

enabling  the  boiler  to  expand  without  discing 

the  brickwork. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
the  Cornish  boilere  is  the  slowness  of  the  com- 
I  bustion  in  the  furnaces,  and  the  laige  amount 
of  heating  surface  allowed  for  the  evaporation 
of  the  water.  Thus,  in  certain  experiments 
upon  Cornish,  waggon,  and  locomotive  boilers, 
recorded  in  Mr.  Bourne's  work  upon  the  steam 
engine,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  pounds 
of  hiel  burned  upon  each  square  foot  of  fire-grat« 
in  the  hour  was,  in  the  Cornish  boiler,  3*46  lbs.; 
in  the  waggon  boiler,  10-75  lbs. ;  and  in  the 
locomotive  boiler,  79*33  lbs.  The  number  of 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  em- 
ployed to  evaporate  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in 
the  hour  was,  in  the  Cornish  boiler,  69*58 
square  feet;  in  the  waggon  boiler.  9*96  squaw 
feet ;  and  in  the  locomotive  boiler,  6-06  square 
feet  The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  eva- 
porated by  112  lbs.  of  fuel  was,  in  the  Cornish 
boiler,  18*87  lbs. ;  in  the  waggon  boiler,  13*91 
lbs. ;  and  in  the  locomotive  boiler,  11*14  lbs. 

Marine  Boilers.— Boilera  set  in  bridcwoik 
being  ineligible  in  steam  vessels,  a  distinct  class 
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A  very  good  example  of  a  Cornish  boiler  is 


Fig.  8. 


%3 


represented  in  figs.  2  and  3  ; 
fig.  2  being  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  Cornish  boiler, 
and  fig.  3  a  transverse  sec- 
tion. The  furnace  is  placed, 
not  beneath  the  boiler,  but 
within  it,  and  the  flame  and 
hot  air  pass  through  a  cen- 
tral flue  to  the  end  of  the 
boiler.  They  next  pass 
along  the  boiler  sides,  and  flnally  beneath  the 
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of  boilers  has  been  called  into  existence  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  steam  navigation.  In  these 
boilers  the  fire  and  smoke  come  into  contart 
only  with  metallic  surfaces  surronnded  by 
water.  Marine  boilers  consist  of  a  series  of 
large  iron  vessels,  in  which  are  set  a  nnmber 
of  metallic  furnace  chambers,  ^connected  with 
metallic  flues  winding  within  the  boiler,  or 
with  a  number  of  short  metallic  tubes  of 
small  diameter  which  deliver  into  the  chimney. 
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Boilers  with  laige  flues  winding  within  them 
are  termed  flue  IwlerSf  and  boilers  in  which  the 
heat  is  communicated  by  means  of  a  faggot 
of  smAll  tubular  flues  passing  through  thb 
water  are  called  tubular  boilers.    In  figs.  4,  6, 

Fig.  5. 


: ,     ^ 

III 

i  J 1 ,_ 

8,  7,  and  8,  represemations  are  given  of  a  flue 
boiler.  Fig.  4  is  a  front  elevation  of  this  boiler ; 
fig.  5  a  horizontal  section  through  the  line  A  B, 
seen  in  fig.  6,  and  fig.  7  a  horizontal  section 
through  the  line  C  D,  seen  in  fig.  6.  Fig.  6  is 
a  perpendicular  section  through  the  line  Q-  H, 
seen  in  fig.  7.  It  will  be  obvious  from  these 
figures,  that  the  boiler  consists  of  two  portions 

Fig.  6. 


pliiced  side  by  side,  and  each  containing  three 
furnaces.  The  smoke  from  each  group  of  three 
fomaces  passes  into  one  flue,  which  wmds  until 
it  reaches  the  comer  of  the  boiler,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  7. 


a. 


fig.  7.    The  flue  then  ascends  perpendicularly 

upwards,  and  winds  in  a  similar  manner  through 

an  upper  tier  of  flues  until  it  finally  reaches  the 
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chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  represented 
by  the  dotted  circle  in  fig.  5. 

Fig.  8. 


Figs.  8  and  9  are  representations  of  a 
tubular  boiler;  fig.  8  being  a  longitudinal 
section  made  perpendicularly  through  the 
boiler,  and  fig.  9  an  end  view,  with  one  half 
cut  transversely  through  the  furnace  and  boiler. 
There  are  two  furnaces 
in  the  boiler,  and  the 
smoke  and  fiame,  after 
passing  over  the  furnace 
bridge,  ascend  into  a 
bundle  of  small  brass 
tubes,  and  pass  through 
them  on  their  way 
to  the  chimney.  Upon 
the  top  of  the  boiler  a 
chest  IS  placed  to  serve 
as  a  receptacle  for  the 
steam,  which  there  de- 
posits any  particles  of 
water  that  may  happen 
to  be  mixed  with  it. 
Iron  rods  pass  perpen- 
dicularly and  horizon- 
tally within  the  boiler 
to  strengthen  it,  and  to 
enable  it  to  withstand  a 
considerable  pressura 
Nearly  all  marine  tubular  boilers  are  formed 
on  this  general  type.  Sometimes  the  boiler 
shell  is  square  instead  of  waggon-formed,  and 
has  more  furnaces  set  within  it;  but  these 
diflTerences  are  not  very  material.  Tubular 
boilers  are  now  very  largely  employed  in  steam 
vessels.  They  were  patented  by  Mr.  Bourne 
in  1838,  but  first  came  into  general  use  about 
1844.  They  are  lighter  than  fine  boilers,  and 
occupy  less  space ;  and  if  they  are  properly 
constructed  they  are  not  difficult  to  keep  in 
repair. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  per  horse-power 
in  marine  boilers  is  very  extravagant,  and 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  economise 
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it  by  the  constniction  of  tubular  boilers,  in ' 
which  the  water  and  steam  occupy  the  interior  j 
of  the  tubes,  whilst  the  fire  and  heated  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  applied  to  the  ex-  i 
terior.    By  this   construction,    together  with  | 
superheating  and  expansion,  the  hourly  con-  ^ 
sumption  of  fuel  per  actual  horse-power  has 
been  reduced  from  6  lbs.  or  7  lbs.  to  2  lbs. ; 
but  practical   difficulties  arise  in  the  use  of, 
these   boilers  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
entirely  overcome.  | 

Proportions  of  Marine  Boilers. — Marine 
boilers  are  commonly  proportioned  according , 
to  the  nominal  power  of  the  engines  which  they  , 
are  employed  to  drive.  But  this  is  not  a  proper  ■ 
practice.  Their  dimensions  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nxmiber  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
which  they  are  required  to  evaporate  in  the  hour, 
and  not  by  the  nominal  power.  To  evaporate 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour  in  fltte  boUerSf 
the  following  are  the  proper  proportions: 
heating  surface,  8  square  feet;  fire  grate,  70 
square  inches ;  sectional  area  of  flue,  13  square 
inches ;  sectional  area  of  chimney,  6  square 
inches ;  area  over  furnace  bridges,  14  square 
inches ;  area  of  flue  to  area  of  flje  grate,  as  1 
to  6*4 ;  total  heating-surface  in  feet,  divided 
by  the  area  of  flue  in  feet,  ^.  To  evaporate 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour  in  tubular 
boilers,  the  following  are  the  proper  propor- 
tions :  heating  surface,  9  square  feet ;  fire 
grate,  70  square  inches;  sectional  area  of 
tubes,  10  square  inches;  sectional  area  of. 
back  uptake,  12  square  inches  ;  sectional  area 
of  front  uptake,  10  square  inches;  sectional 
area  of  chimney,  7  square  inches;  ratio  of 
length  of  tube  to  diameter,  ^  to  ^ ;  ratio  of 
length  of  tube  to  area  of  tube,  ^  to  ^ ;  cubical 
content  of  boiler,  exclusive  or  steam  chest, 
6*5  cubic  feet ;  cubical  content  of  steam  chest, 
1*5  cubic  foot. 

The  amount  of  mechanical  power  producible 
by  a  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour 
by  the  boiler,  depends  very  much  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  steam  is  used  in  the 
engine.  In  the  original  engines  of  Watt,  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  in  the  hour 
produced  only  steam  sufficient  for  one  horse- 
power ;  but  in  modem  marine  engines,  which 
work  to  some  extent  on  the  expansive  prin- 
ciple, from  1^  to  2  horse-power  are  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  hour — a  horse-power  being  reckoned  as 
equivalent  to  33,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high 
in  the  minute. 

Incrustation  of  Marine  BoUers. — ^One  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences  attending  the  original 
application  of  the  steam  engine  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ocean,  arose, from  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  salt  within  the  boiler  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  boiler 
with  salt  water  from  the  sea.  Sea-wator 
contains  about  i^^  of  its  weight  of  saline 
ingredients ;  and  it  is  found  that  when  the 
density  of  water  is  increased  by  evaporation  , 
until  it  contains  ^  of  its  weight  of  saline 
ingredients,  some  of  those  ingredients  begin 
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to  be  deposited  upon  the  flues,  fonmi^  upon 
them  a  stony  crust  which  retards  the  tnos* 
mission  of  the  heat  It  is  hence  veiy  impQ^ 
tant  that  the  water  in  marine  boilers  shoold 
never  contain  more  than  ^  of  salt,  and  it 
is  easy  to  keep  the  water  beJow  this  poiot  of 
concentration  by  blowing  out  a  suffidencj  of 
the  over-salted  water,  and  fllling  up  the  boiler 
with  the  fresher  water  of  the  hot  well  or 
the  sea.  Hydrometers  are  now  very  gene- 
rally provided  in  steam  vessels,  to  enable  the 
engineer  to  determine  the  density  of  the  vat«r; 
and  in  every  case  it  is  right  to  practise  blov- 
ing out  to  such  an  extent  as  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  saline  or  stony  incrustations  npou 
the  flues.  In  the  case  of  pressures  above  40 
lbs.,  however,  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipiUt<Ki 
from  sea  water,  without  any  coneentntion  at 
all,  by  the  mere  effect  of  the  high  temperature; 
and  surface  condensers,  whidi  supply  desk 
water  for  feeding  the  boiler,  are  now  very 
generally  employed. 

Boiler  Exjilosions. — The  explosion  of  aboikr 
generally  anses  from  one  of  two  causes:  either 
from  the  strength  of  the  boiler  being  inade- 
quate to  bear  the  pressure  aocidentallj  or 
perhaps  habitually  put  upon  it,  so  that  it  at 
last  gives  way;  or  from  the  flues  having 
been  suffered  by  an  improper  subsidence  of 
the  water  to  become  red  hot»  when  they  cease 
to  be  able  to  sustain  the  pressure  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  A  marine  boiler  may  al» 
burst  if  the  water  within  it  be  suflTered  to  attain 
such  a  point  of  saturation  that  salt  is  deposited 
to  a  great  thickness  upon  the  flues;  for  the 
metal  composing  the  flues,  being  in  such  a 
case  unable  to  transmit  the  heat  to  the  water 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  may  become  red  hot, 
and  may  thereby  lose  the  strength  necessary 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  Kearlr 
all  explosions,  however,  are  traceable  cither  to 
an  imdue  pressure  in  the  boiler  or  to  a  defi- 
ciency of  water.  Sometimes  the  safety  ralre 
becomes  deranged  when  the  steam  is  unable 
to  escape  from  the  boiler.  This  occurrence 
will  always  become  discoverable  by  a  reference 
to  the  steam  gauge,  which  shows  by  the 
position  of  the  mercury  the  pressure  of  the 
steam.  And  all  the  gauge  cocks  should  then 
be  opened,  and  the  blow-through  valve  of  the 
engine  should  also  bo  opened,  so  as  to  let 
the  steam  escape  in  that  direction.  If  the 
flues  have  become  red  hot  from  a  deficiency 
of  water,  on  no  account  must  more  water  )m 
added;  but  the  pressure  of  the  steam  must 
be  ffradually  reduced,  and  the  fires  shoalJ 
be  immediately  raked  out.  To  reduce  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  suddenly,  would  cause 
a  sudden  ebullition,  which  might  carry  the 
water  over  the  red-hot  flues,  and  p^haps 
cause  the  boiler  to  explode. 

Proper  Method  of  Feeding  Furnaces.— *T^^ 
coals  should  be  broken  up  into  small  piet-ts, 
and  sprinkled  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  fii«, 
a  little  at  a  time.  The  fire  should  be  without 
any  holes  or  imeovered  places  in  it,  as  the 
efficacy  of  the  fuel  would  be  greatly  diminisheJ 
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bj-  the  cooliiig  e£&ct  of  the  cold  air  which 
would  thofl  enter.  The  absolute  thicknesfl 
of  the  stratum  of  incandesoent  fuel  should 
be  M^at^d  to  a  considerable  extent  bj  the 
quality  of  the  draught  through  the  furnace.  If 
the  ttntum  of  ooal  be  thick  while  the  draught 
is  sluggish,  the  carbonic  acid  resulting  firom 
combustion  combines  with  an  additional  atom 
of  carbon  in  passing  through  the  fire,  and  is 
ooDTerted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  carries 
of  a  portion  of  the  fuel  to  waste;  whereas 
if  the  stratum  of  coal  is  thin,  while  the 
draught  is  Teiy  rapid,  an  injurious  refrigem- 
tioD  is  occasioned  bj  the  hirge  excess  of  air, 
IteyoDd  Uiat  necessaiy  for  combustion,  which 
p.isses  through  the  fire.  For  further  infonna- 
tioQ  about  steam  boilers,  see  A  Treatige  on  the 
St^am  Engine,  by  the  Artizan  Club ;  A  Treatise 
m  St*am  Boilers,  by  R.  Armstrong,  C.£. ;  A 
Caffchism  of  the  Steam  Enaine,  by  J.  Bourne, 
C.E. ;  and  A  Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
by  J.  Bourne,  C.K 

Bteam  C^mrrlaffe.  A  carriage,  propelled 
1>7  steam,  intended  to  run  on  common  roads  at 
a  considerable  rate  of  speed.  Before  the  great 
t-xpansion  of  the  railway  system  had  taken 
j'iace  in  the  ten  years  succeeding  the  opening 
of  the  Liyerpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in 
]S30,  many  projects  were  propounded  for 
raiiniDg  steam  carriages  on  common  roads,  to 
snpersede  coaches  drawn  by  horses ;  and  various 
sT»Hm  coaches  having  this  object  in  view  were 
cf^nstracted  by  different  persons,  of  which  the 
c<j.ichos  of  Gurnfiy,  Hancock,  Ogle  and  Summers, 
and  Scott  Russell,  obtained  the  greatest  no- 
toriety. But  as  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  a 
Mf-am  coach  on  a  common  road  could  run  as 
ta<  or  draw  such  heavy  loads,  as  a  loco- 
Riotire  on  a  railway,  and  as  railways  were  now 
extending  throughout  the  country,  the  induce- 
rt-Qt  for  the  adoption  of  steam  coaches  was 
t  kt-n  away,  and  they  were  consequently  aban- 
d-^nM.  This  result,  however,  is  merely  accidental 
tj  the  simultaneous  extension  of  the  railway 
{•VKtPin,  and  constitutes  no  reason  why  steam 
c/iches  on  the  common  road  should  not  be 
adopted  in  cofuntries  where  railways  do  not 
fxibt,  or  hare  received  but  little  developement. 
The  mechanical  features  of  the  steam  carriages 
of  different  constructors  were  very  different, 
<  <?r<.-cially  in   the  construction  of  the  boiler. 
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Ghimey*8  boiler  was  composed  of  circuits  of 
tubes,  placed  side  by  side  and  filled  with  water, 
and  the  tubes  opened  into  a  vessel  called  the 
separator,  where  the  steam  was  disengaged  from 
the  water.  This  boiler  was  very  bad.  ]£incock's 
boiler  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of  narrow 
vertical  water  spaces,  alternated  by  narrow 
vertieal  flues  through  which  the  heat  ascended ; 
and  Ogle  and  Summers'  boilers  consisted  of  a 
number  of  vertical  tubes,  which  were  heated  by 
the  fire,  and  within  each  of  which  there  was  an 
internal  tube  to  permit  the  water  to  descend 
while  the  water  and  steam  ascended  through 
the  intervening  annulus,  as  in  the  boiler  known 
as  Field's  boiler.  [Stbax  Firb  Enoinb.]  In 
most  cases,  the  cylinders  of  the  steam  carriages 
were  horizontal,  and  the  connecting  rod  turned 
round  the  wheel  as  in  locomotives.  The  only 
species  of  steam  vehicle  now  used  on  common 
roads,  is  a  kind  of  steam  waggon  called  a 

TBA.CTION  EkOIMB. 

Steam  Ctaest.  A  chest  or  box  placed  on 
the  top  of  marine  boilers  to  serve  as  a  receptacle 
or  reservoir  for  the  steam. 

Steam  Coal.  A  variety  of  coal  inter- 
mediate between  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite, 
burning  with  a  good  fiame  and  lasting  for  a 
long  time  without  being  consumed.  Excellent 
steam  coals  are  obtained  both  from  the  New- 
castle coal  field,  chiefiy  the  northern  beds,  and 
from  South  Wales,  and  enormous  quantities 
are  consumed  and  exported  from  both  localities. 
It  is  essential  for  ocean-bound  steamers  that 
they  shoidd  have  a  coal  of  this  kind  which 
is  free  from  pyrites.  Such  coals  are  found 
generally  in  certain  parts  of  a  coal-field,  and 
are  not  characteristic  of  an  entire  district.  The 
powder  and  dust  of  some  kinds  of  coal  are 
capable  of  being  worked  up  into  an  admirable 
artificial  fuel  of  this  kind,  which  possesses  the 
advantage  of  packing  more  closely.  Hitherto, 
however,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  make 
a  good  artificial  fuel  that  shall  stand  exposure 
to  the  tropics  without  risk  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion.    [C0A.L.] 

Average  Value  of  Coals  for  the  Generation 
of  Steam, — The  following  table,  taken  from 
Beports  on  Coals  suited  to  the  Steam  Navy, 
by  Sir  H.  de  la  B^che  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
shows  the  average  value  of  coals  from  different 
localities: — 


Locality 

1 

EvaporatlTig 
Power,  or 
Knmber  of 

Lbs.  of  Water 
craporated 

from  2120  by 

1  Lb.  of  Coal 

Bate  of 
Evaporation, 
or  Number 

of  Lbs. 

eTBporatod 

per  Hour 

Weight  in 

Lbe.  of  one 

Cubic  Foot  of 

Coal  fts  used 

for  Fuel 

Space  occu- 
pied by  one 
Ton  In  Cubic 

Feet 

CohesiTe 
Power 
of  Coals,  or 
Per-centag« 
of  large  Coals 
after  loading 
and  unloading 

Amount  of 

Sulphur  in 

Coals 

Wal«     .     .      .     . 
Newcastle  .     .     . 
Un<*ashire .     .     . 
^'•tland      .     .     . 
*  I)»»rbyshire      .    . 

905 
8-37 
7-94 
7-70 
7-68 

448-2 
4111 
447-6 
431-4 
432-7 

631 
49-8 
49-7 
60-0 
47-2 

42-71 

46-3 

4616 

49-99 

47-46 

60-9 
67-6 
78-6 
73-4 
80-9 

1-42 
0-94 
1-42 
1-46 
101 

576 
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steam  Cnlttvatloii.  After  years  of  ex- 
iwnsive  labour  and  experiment,  steam  power 
nas  been  successfully  applied  to  the  cultiration 
of  land.  The  two  principal  methods  in  rogue 
are  those  of  William  Smith  of  Woolstone, 
Buckinghamshire,  who  has  for  many  years 
cultiyated  his  own  farm  by  steam  power,  and 
the  late  John  Fowler  of  Leeds,  whose  untime- 
ly death  occurred  just  as  he  had  perfected  his 
machinery  and  seen  it  in  successful  operation 
all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Howard  of  Bed- 
ford, and  several  other  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural machineiy,  requires  the  use  of  one 
of  the  ordinary  locomotive  agricultural  steam 
engines.  This  is  planted  in  a  comer  of  the 
field  to  be  cultivated,  and  there  works  a  double 
windlass,  off  one  cylinder  of  which  a  wire  rope 
is  delivered  while  its  farther  end  is  being 
coiled  upon  the  other.  This  rope  is  taken 
round  the  field  guided  by  snatcK-dock  pulleys 
at  the  angles,  and  lies  along  the  furrow  in 
which  the  cultivating  tool,  placed  as  it  were 
a  link  in  it^  is  working.  The  tool,  whether 
a  grubber  or  a  plough,  is  thus  drawn  to  and  fro 
across  the  field  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other, 
and  the  pulleys  anchored  at  each  end  of  the 
furrow  are  shifted  backwards  step  by  step  as 
the  work  proceeds.  As  the  tool  gets  over  the 
untiUed  land  lying  between  it  and  the  engine, 
the  shortening  rope  is  coiled  upon  the  wincSass, 
only  so  much  being  at  any  time  let  out  and 
us^  as  is  required. 

The  cost  of  labour  is  rather  greater  on  this 
plan  than  on  the  other;  two  men  being  con- 
stantly required  at  the  ends  of  the  working 
furrow  in  shifting  the  anchored  p\ilW  blocks 
around  which  the  rope  works.  In  Mr.  Fowler's 
plan,  these  men  are  not  needed.  The  engine 
travels  along  the  headland,  and  a  self-travelling 
anchor  works  along  the  other  headland,  while 
the  wire  rope  employed  to  draw  the  tool  to  and 
fro  between  them  works  around  the  large  hori- 
zontal pulleys  carried  by  each.  The  tool  is  either 
a  framework  of  ploughs  turning  three  or  four 
furrow  slices  together,  or  a  large  cultivator,  and 
instead  of  turning  at  the  land's  end  as  Smith's 
cultivator  needs  to  do,  a  double  tool  is  balanced 
over  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  the  two  ends  come 
into  operation  alternately.  Messrs.  Howard  em- 
ploy both  ploughs  and  cultivators,  in  which 
a  similar  result  is  obtained  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  Fowler's  method  is  modified 
in  some  cases  by  the  employment  of  double 
engines,  one  at  each  end  of  the  furrow  along 
which  the  tool  is  drawn ;  and  a  single  rope 
being  wound  up  alternately  on  the  windlasses 
beneath  these  engines  draws  the  plough  or 
cultivator  to  and  fro  as  each  engine  in  its  turn 
is  set  agoing. 

The  advantage  of  steam  cultivation  over 
that  by  horses  lies  mainly  in  the  avoidance 
of  that  trampling  by  draught  animals  which 
to  a  great  extent  destroys  the  tillage.  A 
cultivator  is  drawn  to  and  fro  on  large  wheels, 
and  the  tilth  effected  by  it  is  obtained  with 
hardly  any  drawback.  There  is,  further,  the 
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power  of  accomplishing  large  quantities  of  worl; 
while  the  soil  is  in  the  fitt«6t  condition.  In 
ordinary  horse-power  cultivation  of  clay  lands, 
expensive  teams  have  to  be  Icept  throughout  the 
year  for  the  sake  of  their  services  during  the  tvo 
or  three  months  when  alone  clay  land  is  in  the 
right  state  for  cultivation.  On  such  land,  there- 
fore, a  steam  engine,  which  is  inexpensive  ex- 
cept when  actually  at  work,  is  on  every  ground 
preferable  to  horse-power  for  the  aooomplishmeDt 
of  all  tillage  operations. 

Steam  Snffliie.  A  machine  in  which  the 
mechanical  power  developed  in  the  evaporation 
of  water  is  rendered  available  as  a  moving 
power.  Steam  engines  vary  much  in  magnitude, 
form,  and  proportions,  as  well  as  in  the  details 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  power  of  the 
steam  is  adapted  as  a  prime  mover.  The  forms 
of  steam  engine,  and  the  mode  of  its  application 
to  transport  by  land  and  water,  have  been 
consigned  to  separate  articles.  [Locuicotivr 
Enoikb;  Railroads;  Steam  Naviqatlon; 
Tbaction  Engine.] 

History  of  the  Steam  Engine, — Various  at- 
tempts at  the  mechanical  application  of  steam 
on  a  small  scale  were  made  at  very  early  periods 
in  the  history  of  mechanical  science.  Hero  of 
Alexandria  has  left  a  description  of  a  small 
machine,  in  which  a  motion  of  continued  rotation 
was  imparted  to  an  axis  by  the  reaction  of 
steam  issuing  from  lateral  orifices  in  arms 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  revolving  axis. 
The  date  of  this  invention  is  about  a  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Branca,  an  Italian  en- 
gineer, about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentli 
century,  proposed  to  give  motion  to  a  wheel  by 
a  blast  of  steam  blown  tangentiaUy  against  it ; 
and  about  the  same  period,  De  Cans,  a  French 
engineer,  described  a  machine  by  which  a 
column  of  water  might  be  raised  by  the  pr^- 
sure  of  steam  confined  in  a  vessel  above  the 
water  to  be  elevated.  But  in  the  descriptbns 
developements  which  these  projectors  have 
left>  there  is  nothing  to  demonstrate  l^at  they 
were  acquainted  with  those  physical  proper- 
ties of  elasticity  and  condensation  [Steam]  on 
which  all  the  power  of  steam,  as  a  mechanical 
agent,  depends.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  somewhat  later,  the  celebrated 
marquis  of  Worcester  published,  in  his  work 
called  A  Century  of  Inventions^  a  description  of 
a  steam  engine  to  be  worked  by  steam  of  high 
pressure,  which,  though  not  minute  and  explicit 
in  its  details,  is  still  such  as  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  being  written  by  anyone  unacquainted 
with  the  elastic  force  of  steam.  Towuds  the 
close  of  that  century,  Papin,  a  French  engineer 
who  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Marbourg, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  properties  of  steam, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  moving 
power  by  introducing  a  piston  into  a  cylinder 
and  producing  a  vacuum  under  it  by  the  gradual 
condensation  of  steam  by  cold.  But  the  steam 
was  also  to  be  generated  in  the  cylinder  by 
the  application  of  a  fire ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
condensed  by  the  application  of  cold  substances 
to  the  cylinder,  but  was  to  cool  gradually  of 
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its  ovn  iooord.  The  details  of  the  project 
were  altogether  bo  imperfect  as  to  render  it 
lueleas  in  practice.  There  is  no  eyidence  of 
Fiipin  haying  carried  his  idea  eyen  so  far  as 
the  oooBtroction  of  a  model  until  after  machines 
worked  by  steam  had  been  constructed  else- 
where, and  he  then  relinquished  his  own  project 
in  fsTonr  of  that  of  Sayeiy. 

The  first  actual  working  steam  engine  of 
which  there  is  any  detailed  account  was  con- 
ftnicted  bj  Thomas  Sayery,  an  Englishman,  to 
whom  a  patent  was  granted  for  it  in  the  year 
1698.    Saveiy  reproduced  the  method  of  form- 
ing a  yacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam, 
apparently  without  being  aware  of  the  paper 
written  by  Papin.    He  combined  this  with  the 
ehgbe  pressure  of  steam  as  proposed  by  Lord 
Worcester,  and  constructed  an  engine,  which, 
for  a  time,  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  laiaing  water.     Sayery's  steam  engine  con- 
EistM  of  a  strong  copper  yessel  formed  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  haying  a  tube  or  pipe  at  the 
Wttom,  which  descended  to  the  place  from 
which  the  water  was  to  be  drawn,  and  another 
at  the  top  which  ascended  to  the  place  to  which 
it  was  to  be  eleyated,  and  which  descended 
within  the  oyal  Yessel  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
This  oral  yessel  was  filled  mih  steam  supplied 
from  a  boiler,  by  which  the  atmospheric  air  by 
vhich  it  was  preyiously  filled  was  first  blown 
oat  of  it    When  the  atmospheric  air  was  thus 
eipelled,  and  nothing  but  pure  steam  was  left 
in  the  vessel,  the  communication  with  the  boiler 
was  eat  off,  and  oold  water  was  poured  on  the 
external  sorfiice  of  the  yessel.     The  steam 
vithin  it  was  thus  condensed  and  a  yacuum 
prodooed,  and  the  water  was  drawn  up  ttom 
below  in  the  usual  way  by  suction.    The  oyal 
9t<^am  yessel  was  thus  filled  with  water;   a 
cock  at  the  top  of  the  lower  pipe  was  then 
d(«ed,  and  steam  was  introduced  from  the 
boiler  into  the  oral  yessel  aboye  the  surface  of 
the  water.    This  steam,  being  of  high  pressure, 
fuKtd  the  water  up  the  ascending  tube,  firom 
the  top  of  which  it  was  discharged ;  and  the 
oral  yessel  being  thus  again  filled  with  steam, 
tie  TacQum  was  again  pn^uced  by  condensation, 
and  the  same  process  was  repeated.    By  using 
tvo  lyral  steam  yessals  which  would  act  alter- 
liA^ely,  one  drawing  water  from  below,  while 
thr  other  was   forcing  it  upwards,  an  unin- 
trrmpted  discharge  of  water  was  produced. 

Owing  to  the  oanger  of  explosion,  from  the 
^k^  pressure  of  the  steam  which  was  used,  and 
from  the  enonnoTifl  waste  of  heat  by  unneces- 
sary caodensatioii,  these  enginte  soon  fell  into 
''>>'«nae,  and  an  engine  was  introduced  consisting 
^'f  a  cylinder  and  foston — the  piston  being  con- 
ifded  to  000  of  the  ends  of  a  great  beam,  hung 
like  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales,  while  to  the 
other  end  of  the  beam  the  pump  rods  of  the  mine 
v-re  attached.  The  cylinder  was  close  at  the 
Ujttom  and  open  at  the  top,  and  when  the 
it*«m  from  the  bonier  was  introduced  beneath 
thi"  piston,  the  pomp  rods,  being  heayier  than 
tltf-  piston,  preponderated,  and  the  piston  as- 
et-nded  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  ingress 
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f  of  steam  from  the  boiler  was  then  stopped,  and 
I  the  steam  within  the  cylinder  being  gradually 
[  condensed,  the  piston  descended  and  made  a 
'  stroke.  This  machine  was  invented  by  New- 
comen,  a  blacksmith,  and  Cawley,  a  glazier,  at 
Dartmouth,  in  Deyonshire.  In  the  fiirst  engine 
constructed  by  them,  the  condensation  was 
effected  by  the  afihsion  of  cold  water  upon 
the  external  sur&ce  of  the  cylinder,  which  was 
introduced  into  a  hollow  casing  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  The  discoyery  of  condensa- 
tion by  jet  within  the  cylinder,  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  the  improyement  of  the 
steam  engine,  was  accidental.  It  happened 
that  a  small  hole  occurred  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  of  an  engine,  by  which  the  water  let 
in  to  cool  its  external  surface  oozed  in,  forming 
a  little  jet.  The  effect  was  a  9iuch  more  rapid 
and  perfect  condensation  than  ever  was  or  could 
be  effected  by  external  cold.  Thenceforward, 
the  method  of  condensation  by  jet  was  adopted, 
and  has  eyer  since  been  used. 

In  the  early  atmospheric  engines,  the  cocks 
by  which  the  steam  was  admitted  and  con- 
densed, and  by  which  the  injected  water  and 
condensed  steam  were  drawn  off,  were  worked 
by  hand ;  and  as  the  labour  was  light  and  mo- 
notonous, and  required  no  skiU,  boys  were 
employed  for  the  purpose,  called  cock  hoys. 
It  happened  that  a  cock  boy,  named  Potter, 
haying  an  itch  for  play,  apd  endowed  with  more 
ingenuity  than  industry,  imagined  that  by  tying 
strings  to  the  cocks,  and  connecting  them  with 
the  working  beam  above  the  cylinder,  regulating 
the  action  by  carrying  them  under  or  over 
certain  pipes,  he  could  make  the  beam,  as  it 
ascended  and  descended,  open  and  close  the 
cocks  more  regularly  and  effectually  than  he 
found  himself  able  to  do.  This  he  accordingly 
accomplished,  and  was  habitually  absent  from 
the  engine-house,  enjoying  himself  with  his 
playfellows,  when  his  employers  were  giving 
him  credit  for  extraordinary  industry  and  re- 
gularity in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
engine,  in  fact>  by  this  expedient,  nearly  triplod 
its  work.  Thus,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  child, 
the  steam  engine  was  first  endowed  with  those 
qualities  of  an  automaton  which  have  ever 
since  rendered  it  an  object  of  admiration  and 
interest.  The  engine,  thus  endowed  with  new 
powers,  was  subsequently  greatly  improyed  in 
its  details  by  Beighton  and  by  Smeaton.  As 
thus  improyed,  it  held  its  place  as  the  great 
instrument  for  the  drainage  of  mines  until  the 
epoch  which  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  Watt ;  and  it  may 
eyen  still  be  seen  in  use  at  coal  mines,  and 
in  other  situations  where  coal  is  cheap.  In 
these  early  engines  the  cylinder  was  open  at 
the  top,  and  the  piston  was  pressed  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  They  were 
therefore  called  atmospheric  enginea. 

Watt  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker 
in  Glasgow.  About  the  year  1763,  it  happened 
that  the  model  of  an  atmospheric  engine  used 
at  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Black,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university,  required  some 
PP 
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repairs,  and  it  was  accordingly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Watt.  In  the  experiments  which  it 
became  his  daty  to  make  with  this  model,  he 
was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
steam  consumed  for  each  stroke  of  the  piston 
was  many  times  more  than  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder.  The  large  qxiantity  of  water  necessary 
to  be  injected  in  order  to  complete  the  conden- 
sation also  excited  his  surprise.  This  led  him 
to  make  experiments,  by  which  he  soon  arrived 
at  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  connected  with  the  evaporation  of 
water.  He  made  a  near  approximation  to  the 
proportion  of  the  volume  of  steam  to  that  of 
water.  He  ascertained  with  great  precision 
the  latent  heat  of  steam,  and  consequently  de- 
termined the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to 
condense  any  given  quantity  of  steam.  Filled 
with  astonishment  at  these  results,  and  more 
particularly  at  the  nature  of  latent  heat,  and  at 
the  great  amount  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam, 
he  repaired  to  Dr.  Black,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  He  then, 
for  the  first  time,  learned  Black's  celebrated 
theory  of  latent  heat,  and  found  that  he  had 
himself  thus  accidentally  discovered  one  of  the 
most  striking  facts  on  which  that  theory  rested. 

Considering  the  atmospheric  engine  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  Watt  was  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  waste  and  expense  whicn 
appeared  to  arise  in  the  unnecessary  consump- 
tion of  steam  involved  in  its  operation.  In  the 
theoiy  of  that  engine,  one  eylinderful  of  steam 
oxight  to  be  sufficient  for  each  stroke  of  the 
piston.  Watt,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that 
the  actual  consumption  was  at  the  rate  of  four 
or  five  cylinderfuls  per  stroke.  On  examination, 
he  discovered  the  source  of  this  waste  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  make  the  piston 
ascend,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  condense 
the  steam,  but  to  cool  the  whole  mass  of  the 
cylinder  down  to  100^,  while  to  make  the  piston 
descend,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  fill  the 
cylinder  with  steam,  but  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  cylinder  and  piston  from  100^  to  212^. 
He  soon  perceived  that  this  enormous  waste  of 
fuel  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  con- 
densing the  steam  in  the  cylinder. 

Kcfiection  on  these  circumstances  happily  led 
him  to  the  idea  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a 
separate  vessel,  which  should  be  kept  immersed 
in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  and  in  which  a  jet  of 
cold  water  might  be  kept  constantly  playing, 
with  the  addition  of  a  pump  to  draw  off  the  in- 
jected water  and  condensed  steam  from  such 
vessel.  In  fact,  all  the  details  of  the  steam 
engine,  as  already  described,  were  soon  carried 
into  practical  effect,  and  engines  constructed 
according  to  these  principles.  Instead  of 
causing  the  piston  to  descend  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  old  atmospheric 
engine,  it  was  forced  down  in  Watt's  engines 
by  means  of  steam,  and  a  lid  was  appli^  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  through  a  steam-tight 
hole  in  which  the  piston  rod  passed  to  connect 
itself  with  the  working  beam. 

Single^cting  Condensing  Steam  Engine, — 
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When  the  steam  engine  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  pumping  water,  which  in  the  first 
periods  of  its  invention  was  its  only  practical 
application,  the  force  which  it  exerts  is  re- 
quired only  in  raising  the  pump  rods  with  their 
load  of  water,  their  own  weight  being  more  than 
sufficient  for  their  descent  Ab  the  pump  rods 
are  attached  to  the  end  of  a  working  beam  hune 
upon  an  axis,  the  force  of  the  steam  is  required 
to  draw  up  that  end  by  drawing  down  the  end 
at  which  the  steam  piston  is  attached.  The 
steam,  therefore,  being  required  only  to  press 
the  piston  downwards,  is  admitted  above  the 
piston,  while  the  space  in  the  cylinder  below 
the  piston  is  kept  in  free  communicataon  with 
the  condenser.  The  operation  of  the  valves  by 
which  the  steam  is  admitted  and  withdrawn 
is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  double-acting 
engine,  which  will  presently  be  described,  and 
to  which  reference  may  be  made  for  a  fuller 
explanation  of  the  action  of  the  machine. 
When  the  piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  valves  for  admitting  and  with- 
dirawing  the  steam  being  closed,  a  valve  called 
the  equilibrium  valve  is  open,  by  which  a  free 
communication  is  made  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder:  by  this  means  the 
steam  which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder, 
being  allowed  to  flow  equally  to  the  lower  part) 
will  press  with  the  same  force  on  both  sides  of 
the  piston,  and  will  therefore  have  no  tendency 
whatever  to  move  it.  Under  these  drcnm- 
stances  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  pnmp 
rods  suspended  from  the  other  end  of  the  beam 
will  draw  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
While  it  is  ascending,  the  steam  which  was  abore 
wiU  pass  through  &e  equilibrium  valve  below 
it;  and  when  (£e  piston  has  reached  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  the  cylinder  under  the  piston  Till 
be  filled  with  the  same  steam  which  previously 
had  driven  the  piston  down.  In  onier  to  ac- 
complish the  next  down  stroke,  the  equih'bnam 
valve  is  closed,  and  the  upper  inlet  valve  and 
lower  outlet  valve  are  opened ;  the  steam  pn«- 
sure  acts  above  the  piston,  while  a  vacuum  is 

Sroduced  below  it,  and  the  piston  oonsequently 
escends. 

Double-acting  Condensing  Steam  Engint, — 
This  species  of  engine,  under  some  form  or 
other,  IS  that  which  is  almost  invariably  used 
as  a  moving  power  in  all  manufactures  m  this 
country.  One  form  of  it»  called  a  beam  engine^ 
represented  in  fig.  1,  consists  of  a  cylinder 
shown  in  section  at  C,  in  which  a  movable 
piston  F  is  driven  upwards  and  downwards  by 
the  force  of  ste'am  supplied  by  a  boiler  placed 
near  the  engine.    [Snujc  Boilbb.] 

This  piston  gives  motion  to  a  worldng  beam 
H/,  which  by  means  of  a  heavy  bar  0,  called 
a  connecting  rod,  moves  a  cranJk  and  Jty- 
wheel,  from  which  the  machinery  to  be  worked 
directly  receives  its  motion.  Steam  is  sup- 
plied firom  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  by  the 
steam  pipe  S.  The  tkrottU  valve  T  in  that 
pipe,  near  the  cylinder,  is  regulated  bj  a 
^stem  of  levers  connected  with  the  governor 
Q,    Til  is  governor  is  an  apparatus  consisting 
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of  two  heavy  balls,  attached  to  the  ends  of 
rods,  which  are  kept  reyolving  on  a  yertical 
flkffb  by  a  cord  or  band,  or  bj  a  train  of  cogged 

Fig.  1. 


wheels  connected  with  the  fly-wheel.  The  ve- 
Jocity  with  which  the  balls  of  the  governor  re- 
volve is  therefore  always  proportional  to  that 
of  the  fly-wheel,  and  of  the  machinery  driven 
by  it  I^  by  reason  of  too  rapid  a  supply  of 
steam,  an  undue  speed  be  imported  to  the  fly- 
wheel, the  balls  are  whirled  round  vrith  a  cor- 
responding velocity;  and  by  reason  of  their 
centrifugal  force  they  recede  from  the  vertical 
spindle  round  which  they  turn,  and  acting 
thereby  on  the  system  of  levers  which  connect 
them  with  the  throttle  valve  T,  they  partially 
close  the  latter,  check  or  diminish  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  cylinder,  and  moderate  the 
velocity  of  the  machine.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  motion  of  the  engine  be  slower  than  is  re- 
gnisite,  owing  to  a  deficient  supply  of  steam 
through  S,  then  the  balls,  not  being  suflicicntly 
affected  by  centrifugal  force,  fall  towards  the 
vertical  spindle,  and  acting  on  the  system  of 
levers  in  the  contrary  way,  turn  the  throttle 
vahro  T  more  fully  open,  admitting  a  more 
ample  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder,  so  as  to 
increase  the  speed  of  the  engine  to  the  requisite 
extent. 

The  piston  P  is  acctirately  fitted  to  the  cy- 
linder, and  made  to  move  in  it  steam  tight  by 
packing,  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  This 
piston  divides  the  cylinder  into  two  compart- 
ttents,  between  which  there  is  no  communica- 
tion by  which  steam  or  any  other  elastic  fluid 
can  pass.  A  case  BB'  placed  beside  the  cylin- 
der contains  the  valves  by  means  of  which  the 
Etcam  which  impels  the  piston  is  admitted  and 
withdrawn  as  the  piston  commences  its  motion 
in  each  direction.  The  upper  steam  box  B  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  by  two  valves  ; 
above  the  upper  steam  valve  Vis  a  compartment 
communicating  with  the  steam  pipe  S.  Below 
the  exhausting  valve  E  is  another  compartment 
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communicating  with  a  pipe  called  the  eduction 
pipe,  which  leads  downwards  from  the  cylinder 
to  a  vessel  called  the  conSenser,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe.  By  this  eduction  pipe  the 
steam  is  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder  after  it 
has  driven  the  piston.  By  the  valve  V  a  com- 
munication may  be  opened  or  closed  between 
the  boiler  and  tiie  top  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to 
admit  or  intercept  the  supply  of  steam  from 
the  one  to  the  otner.  By  the  valve  E  a  com- 
munication may  be  opened  or  closed  between 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  the  condenser,  so 
that  the  steam  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  may 
either  be  permitted  to  escape  into  the  condenser 
or  confined  in  the  cylinder.  The  continuation 
S'  of  the  steam  pipe  leads  to  the  lower  steam 
box  B',  which  like  the  upper  is  divided  into 
three  compartments  by  two  valves  V  and  E . 
The  upper  compartment  communicates  with 
the  steam  pipe  S',  and  the  lower  with  the 
eduction  pipe.  By  means  of  the  valve  V 
steam  may  oe  admitted  from  the  steam  pipe  S' 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  by  means  of 
the  valve  E'  this  steam  may  be  permitted  to 
escape  to  the  condenser. 

The  four  valves  V,  E,  V,  and  E'  are  in  the 
engine  represented  in  the  figure  connected  by 
a  system  of  levers  writh  a  single  handle  or 
spanner,  m,  which  being  pressed  upwards  or 
downwards  opens  and  closes  the  valves  in  pairs. 
Thus,  when  it  is  pressed  doum,  the  levers  con- 
nected with  it  raise  the  upper  exhausting  valve 
E  and  the  lower  steam  valve  V,  and  close  the 
upper  steam  valve  V  and  the  lower  exhaust- 
ing valve  E'.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
spanner  m  is  pressed  up,  it  opens  the  upper 
steam  valve  V  and  the  lower  exhausting  vaivo 
E',  at  the  same  time  closing  the  upper  exhaust- 
ing valve  E  and  the  lower  steam  valve  V. 

The  cylinder  is  closed  at  the  top,  and  the 
piston  rod  P,  being  accurately  turned,  runs  in 
a  steam-tight  collar  furnished  with  a  stuffing 
box,  by  means  of  which  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
packing  of  hemp,  and  constantly  lubricated 
with  melted  tallow.  A  funnel  is  screwed  on 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  through  which,  by 
opening  a  stop*  cock,  melted  t^ow  is  per- 
mitted to  full  from  time  to  time  on  the  piston, 
so  as  to  lubricate  it. 

OThe  condenser  D  is  submerged  in  a  cistern 
of  cold  water :  at  its  side  there  enters  a  tube 
I',  governed  by  a  cock  I,  which  being  opened 
or  closed  to  any  required  extent,  a  jet  of  cold 
water  may  be  aUowed  to  play  in  the  condenser. 
This  jet  throws  the  water  upwards  towards  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  eduction  pipe  I/.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  condenser  D  proceeds  a  tube 
having  a  valve  M  in  it  opening  outwards ;  this 
tube  leads  to  the  air  pump  K',  which  is  a  pump 
submerged  in  the  same  cistern  with  the  con- 
denser, worked  by  a  piston  having  a  valve  in 
it  opening  upwards.  The  piston  rod  R  of  the 
air  pump  is  carried  upwards,  and  attached  at  d 
to  a  system  of  jointed  rods  called  the  parallel 
motion,  to  which  is  also  attached  at  g  the  great 
steam  piston-rod.  On  the  rod  of  the  air  pump 
are  placed  projecting  pins,  which,  as  it  alter- 
pp2 
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nately  ascends  and  descends,  strike  the  spanner 
w,  and  thereby  open  and  close  the  Talyes  V,  V, 
£,  E',  in  pairs,  as  already  described. 

The  upper  part  of  the  air-pump  cylinder 
communicates  by  a  Talve  opening  outwards 
with  a  small  cistern  K,  called  the  hot  wdl, 
for  a  reason  which  will  presently  appear.  A 
pump  L,  called  the  hot-foater  pump,  descends 
into  the  hot  well,  and  is  worked  by  the  great 
working  beam  to  which  its  rod  is  attached. 

If  the  machine  thus  arranged  were  worked 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  the  cistern  of 
water  in  which  the  condenser  and  air  pump 
are  immersed  would  become  warm,  and  the 
condenser  would  be  rendered  incapable  of 
doing  that  for  which  it  is  alone  useful,  vie. 
of  r^ucing  the  steam  to  water  by  cold.  To 
prevent  this,  a  pump  N  is  proyided,  called  the 
cold-water  pump,  by  which  a  supply  of  cold 
water  is  constantly  kept  flowing  into  the 
cistern,  the  heated  water  being  at  the  same 
time  allowed  to  escape  by  a  waste  pipe.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cold  cistern  is 
thus  kept  so  low  as  to  be  capable  of  effectually 
condensing  the  steam. 

The  piston  being  supposed  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  the  spanner  m  will  be  raised 
by  the  lower  pin  on  the  air-pump  rod,  and  the 
Yalyes  V  and  E*  will  be  openea,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  other  pair  of  valves  V  and  E 
will  be  closed.  Steam  will  therefore  be  ad- 
mitted above  the  piston,  and  the  steam  which 
had  previously  filled  the  cylinder  below  the 
piston  will  be  drawn  off  to  the  condenser.  It 
will  there  encounter  the  jet  of  cold  water, 
which  is  kept  constantly  playing  there  by 
keeping  the  cOck  I  sufficiently  open.  It  wiU 
thus  be  immediately  reduced  to  water,  or  con- 
densed [Steam],  and  the  cylinder  below  the 
piston  will  remain  a  vacuum.  The  steam, 
therefore,  admitted  from  the  steam  pipe  through 
the  open  valve  V  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  will 
press  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
As  it  approaches  that  position,  the  spanner  m 
will  be  struck  downwards  by  the  upper  pin  on 
the  air-pump  rod,  and  the  valves  V  and  E',  pre- 
viously open,  will  be  closed,  while  the  valves  V 
and  E,  previously  closed,  will  be  opened.  The 
steam  which  has  just  pressed  down  the  piston, 
and  which  now  fills  the  cylinder  above  the  pis- 
ton, will  then  flow  off  through  tJie  open  valve 
E  by  the  eduction  pipe  to  the  condenser,  where 
it  wiU  be  immediate^  condensed  by  the  jet  of 
cold  water  which  constantly  plays  there ;  and 
steam  from  the  boiler,  admitted  through  the 
open  valve  V,  will  fill  the  cylinder  below  the 
piston,  and  press  the  piston  upwards.  When 
the  piston  has  reached  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
the  lower  pin  on  the  air-pump  rod  will  have 
struck  the  spanner  m  upwards,  and  will  there- 
by have  closed  the  valves  Y'  and  E,  and  opened 
the  valves  V  and  "E!,  The  piston  will  then  be 
in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement^ 
and  will  again  descend,  and  so  will  continue 
to  be  driven  upwards  and  downwards  by  the 
•team. 

While  this  process  is  going  on  in  the  cylinder, 
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a  quantity  of  warm  water  is  formed  in  the  con- 
denser, by  the  mixture  of  condensed  steam  vith 
the  cold  water  admitted  through  the  condensing 
jet  I'.  It  has  been  shown  [Steam]  that  any 
quantity  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam,  being 
condensed  by  cold  water,  will  raise  nearly  six 
times  its  own  weight  of  cold  water  firom  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point  by  the  latent  heat 
which  is  rendered  sensible  in  the  process  of 
condensation.  But  since  the  jet  of  cold  water, 
instead  of  being  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  is  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, say  60°,  and  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  condenser  to  at  least  lOO'' 
(otherwise  steam  would  be  produced  by  it, 
which  would  seriously  resist  the  motion  of 
the  piston),  and  to  reduce  water  from  212^  to 
100®  by  mixture  with  water  at  60°  would  re- 
quire of  the  latter  a  quantity  equal  to  about 
twice  the  former,  it  follows  that  the  quantity 
admitted  through  the  jet  must  be  more  than 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  which  passes 
through  the  cylinder  in  the  form  of  steaoL 

The  warm  water  thus  formed  in  the  con- 
denser, if  allowed  to  accumulate  there,  would 
soon  choke  it  up  and  stop  the  action  of 
the  machine.  To  prevent  this,  the  air  pomp 
is  provided;  when  the  air-pump  piston  as- 
cends, it  leaves  below  it  a  vacuum,  and  the 
foot  valve  M  being  relieved  from  all  pressure, 
the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  condenser  forces 
it  open,  and  the  warm  water  flows  from  the 
condenser  into  the  lower  part  of  the  air  pump, 
from  which  its  return  to  the  condenser  is 
prevented  by  the  closed  valve.  When  the  air- 
pump  piston  descends,  its  pressure,  on  the 
liquid  under  it  will  force  open  the  valve, 
tiuough  which  the  warm  water  will  pass; 
and  when  the  piston  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pump  barrel,  the  warm  water  which 
was  below  it  will  pass  above  it,  and  cannv^ 
return,  as  the  valves  which  open  upwards 
will  be  kept  closed  by  its  weight.  When  the 
piston  next  ascends,  it  will  raise  the  water 
thus  collected  above  it,  and  will  throw  it 
through  the  valve  into  the  hot  well  K 

The  hot-water  pump  L  is  usually  a  suction 
and  forcing  pump,  and  draws  up  the  wann 
water  from  the  hot  well,  driving  it  through 
a  pipe  called  the/setf  pipe  to  a  astern  plaml 
over  the  boiler,  from  which  the  boiler  derives 
its  feed  of  water.  ^  [^Stbam  Boileb.] 

The  system  of  jointed  rods  e  d  ef^,  called 
the  parallel  motion,  has  for  its  olgect  the 
maintenance  of  the  rods  of  the  steam  pist<B> 
and  air  pump  ui  a  truly  vertical  position. 
The  steam  piston-rod  imparts  motion  to  the 
beam,  and  the  air-pump  rod  receiTes  motion 
from  it.  But  as  the  beam  moves  alternately 
upwards  and  downwards  on  an  axis,  every 
point  on  it  must  move  alternately  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  axis  of  the 
beam.  If^  then,  the  ends  of  the  loda  of  the 
steam  piston  and  air  pump  were  attached  im- 
mediately to  the  beam,  they  would  move  not  in 
truly  vertical  straight  lines,  but  in  the  arcs  of 
circles,  and  by  reason  of  the  curvatore  of  such 
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arn  thejr  vonld  be  alternately  Teflected  to  the 
xi^t  ami  to  the  left.  Sach  an  effect  wonld  be 
qoito  inoompatible  with  that  STnootJmesa  and 
pnoflioii  wtiidi  are  essential  to  the  effective 
action  of  the  steam  engine.  By  the  parallel 
motioD  tile  ends  of  these  piston  rods  are  not 
immediately  attached  to  the  working  beam; 
A  ni  ed  called  the  radius  rod  moves  on 
a  fixed  centre  c  attached  to  the  framing  of 
the  engine;  a  bar  d  b  connects  the  other 
end  of  this  radins  rod  with  a  pivot  b  on  the 
beam,  so  that  as  the  beam  ascends  and  de- 
scends the  pivots  b  and  d  eaeh  move  in  an  arc 
of  a  aide,  and  these  pivots  are  thereby  drawn 
aside,  bat  always  in  contrary  directions.  These 
deflections  of  the  ends  df  the  bar  d  b  are 
neatcalised  at  its  middle  point  e,  which  deviates 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left»  but  moves 
in  a  vertical  straight  line.  To  this  point  e 
the  end  of  the  air-pnmp  piston  is  attached. 

At  the  end  of  uie  beam  to  another  joint/ 
is  attached  a  bar  fff,  equal  to  b  d,  connected 
by  pivots  with  another  bar  dg  eqnal  in  length 
to  ^/,  so  as  to  form  the  jointed  parallelogram 
f>dgf.  By  this  arranffement,  as  the  beam 
ucends  and  descends,  the  point  ff  is  moved 
in  a  manner  altogether  similar  to  the  point «, 
only  that  it  moves  through  a  greater  space 
in  the  proportion  of  the  distance  of  ^  from  the 
axis  of  the  beam  to  that  of  e  from  the  same 
point  The  point  g,  therefore,  to  which  the 
sUam  piston  is  attajshed,  is  moved  upwards 
&ad  downwards  in  a  truly  vertical  straight 
line,  while  the  end  /of  the  beam  with  which 
it  is  connected  Ib  moved  upwards  and  down- 
wards in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

When  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
the  crank  O  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  fly- 
vheel  F  is  at  its  lowest  position,  and  when 
the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
it  is  m  its  highest  position.  In  each  of  these 
pofiitions  the  action  of  the  steam  on  the  piston 
oonld  not  impart  any  motion  to  the  crank; 
&r  the  connecting  rod  0  being  then  in  line 
vith  the  cmnk,  any  force  g^iven  to  it^  being 
cccessarily  exerted  in  the  direction  of  its 
Iffigth,  would  only  produce  a  pressure  or 
stiaitt  on  the  crank  pin  without  the  least 
tendency  to  turn  the  crank  round  the  axis 
of  the  lly-wheeL  In  these  positions  the  ma- 
chine is  therefore  placed  in  a  dilemma,  in 
which  the  moving  power  ceases  to  have  any 
influence  on  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to 
moTe. 

The  machine  is  extricated  from  this  dilemma 
by  the  inertia  of  the  fly-wheel.  That  wheel 
is  a  large  mass  of  matter,  which,  having  once 
received  a  certain  velocity  of  rotation  on  its 
axis,  has  a'  tendency  to  retain  such  motion, 
and  will,  in  fact,  retain  it  until  it  has  been 
df-prived  of  it  by  the  continued  resistance 
of  friction  and  the  air.  When,  therefore,  the 
crank  arrives  at  either  of  the  positions  above 
mentioned,  and  the  movine  power  ceases  to 
U;  eflSsctive,  the  inertia  of  tne  fly-wheel  causes 
it  to  eontinne  its  motion,  and  the  orank  is 
immediately  turned  out  of  the  extreme  posi- 
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tion  which  it  had  assumed,  and  thrown  into  a 
position  in  which  the  power  of  the  piston  on  it 
becomes  effective. 

The  functions  of  the  fly-wheel  are,  however, 
not  confined  to  carrying  the  machine  thus 
through  the  dead  points  by  the  energy  of 
the  force  received  from  the  piston  when  the 
crank  was  in  a  more  favourable  position ;  it 
likewise  equalises  by  the  same  property  the 
unequal  effect  of  the  crank.  It  is  only  when 
the  crank  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  connect- 
ing rod  that  it  is  fully  effective,  and  as  that  angle 
changes,  its  leverage  changes,  tmtil  at  length  it 
is  reduced  to  nothing  at  those  extreme  positions 
just  mentioned.  When  the  crank  is  in  and  near 
the  position  in  which  it  is  rectangular  to  the 
connecting  rod,  its  action  is  shared  between 
the  fly-wheel  and  the  machinery  driven  by 
the  engine,  a  part  being  engaged  in  accele- 
rating and  therefore  giving  momentum  to  the 
fly-wheel.  As  it  passes  towards  the  dead 
point,  this  momentum  taken  up  by  the  fly- 
wheel is  given  back  to  the  crank  in  aid  of 
the  moving  power,  at  those  positions  of  the 
crank  where  the  effect  of  the  moving  power 
upon  it  becomes  enfeebled.  In  this  manner 
the  fly-wheel  in  the  steam  engine  becomes 
a  per&ct  equaliser  of  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  machine. 

To  the  working  end  H  of  the  beam  is  at- 
tached the  connecting  rod  O,  formed  of  cast 
iron,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  crank  G  by  a  pin.  On  the  axis  of  the 
crank  is  placed  the  fly-wheel,  and  connected 
with  its  axle  is  the  governor  Q,  already 
described.  The  manner  in  which  the  crank 
affects  the  connecting  rod  at  the  dead  points 
produces  an  effect  of  great  importance  in  the 
operation  of  the  engine.  When  the  crank 
approaches  the  lowest  point  of  its  play,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  piston  is  approaching 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  motion  of  the 
crank  pin  becomes  nearly  horizontal,  and 
consequently  its  effect  in  drawing  the  con- 
necting rod  and  the  end  of  the  beam  down- 
wards, and  the  piston  upwards,  is  extremely 
small.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  as 
the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
its  motion  becomes  very  rapidly  retarded ; 
and  as  the  motion  of  the  crank  pin  at  its 
lowest  point  is  actually  horizontal,  tlic  pistun 
is  brought  to  a  state  of  ri'st  by  this  gradually 
retarded  motion.  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
at  the  other  dead  point.  The  motion  of  tlie 
engine  is  consequently  very  smooth,  and  free 
from  shocks  and  jcrks>  the  occurrence  of  which 
would  materially  impair  its  durability  and  its 
eligibility  as  a  prime  mover. 

Such,  then,  is  the  engine  of  Watt.  Not- 
withstanding the  manifest  advantages  at- 
tending these  improvements,  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  interests  were  slow  and  re- 
luctant in  adopting  them;  and,  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
improvement.  Watt  and  his  partners  found 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  steam  engine, 
far  from  being  a  source  of  commercial  profit, 
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had  entailed  upon  ihem  a  loss  of  capital  to 
the  amount  of  about  50,000/.  An  applica- 
tion was  made  to  parliament^  on  this  ground, 
for  an  extension  of  the  patent,  which,  after 
much  opposition,  was  granted  tiU  the  year 
1800.  Various  improTements  in  the  more  mi- 
nute details  of  the  machinery  of  the  engine 
succeeded  this;  and  Watt  lived  to  reap  an 
ample  reward  for  his  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance, and  to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

The  engine,  as  applied  to  drainage  and 
to  manufactures,  has  received  no  im^rtant 
improvement  in  its  principle  since  it  was 
dismissed  from  the  hands  of  Watt.  Those 
principles  which  he  suggested  and  applied 
Lave  been  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent, 
and  the  ef&ciency  of  the  engine  has  been 
thus  proportionally  increased.  Modem  en- 
gines, it  IS  true,  as  applied  to  manufacturing 
purposes,  are  very  difierent  in  some  of  their 
aetails  from  the  form  of  engine  just  described. 
For  example,  tho  valves,  instead  of  being 
moved  by  means  of  pins  or  tappets  upon 
the  air-pump  rod,  are  now  moved  by  an  ec- 
centric ;  and  sliding  or  sluice  valves  are  now 
very  generally  used.  Sometimes  the  beam  is 
discarcled  altogether,  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  parts  malleable  iron  is  now  much  more 
largely  employed.  But  all  these  modifications 
merely  afibct  the  detail ;  and  anyone  who  per- 
fectly understands  the  operation  of  Watt's 
engine  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  mode  of  action  of  any  other  variety  of 
engine  that  has  been  introduced  since  his 
time. 

Expansive  Engine. — ^As  the  operation  of  the 
steam  engino  has  been  explained,  :ire  need 
only  remark  that  the  power  which  moves  the 
piston  is  the  immediate  force  with  which  vapour 
IS  produced  in  the  boiler.  £ach  quantity  of 
water  which  is  successively  evaporated  obtains 
the  space  requisite  for  it  in  the  form  of  steam, 
by  pressing  towards  the  cylinder  an  equal 
quantity  of  steam  previously  contained  in  the 
boiler;  and  it  is  the  force  with  which  the  steam 
is  thus  pressed  forward  that  impels  the  piston. 
But  it  has  been  shown  [Steau]  that  great  ad- 
ditional mechanical  power  will  be  obtained  from 
the  steam,  if,  besides  this  moving  force,  which 
results  ftom  immediate  evaporation,  the  expan- 
sive power  of  the  steam  separated  from  the  water 
be  used.  This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the 
valve  through  which  steam  flows  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder  before  the  piston  has 
completed  its  stroke.  Thus,  let  us  suppose 
that  when  the  piston  has  advanced  through 
half  its  stroke  the  steam  valve  be  dosed. 
The  steam  which  is  then  acting  upon  the 
piston  vnll  still  ui^e  it  forward;  but  as  the 
piston  advances,  this  steam,  assuming  a  pro- 
portionally augmented  volume,  will  acquire  a 
gradually  diminished  pressure,  so  that  through 
the  remaining  half  of  the  stroke  the  piston 
will  be  urged  by  a  pressure  progressively 
decreasing,  and  at  tlie  termination  of  the 
stroke  it  will  be  a  little  less  than  half  the 
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'  force  with  which  the  piston  was  impelled  while 

I  the  steam  valve  was  open. 

I     Since  the  force  of  the  steam  from  the  moment 

,  the  steam  valve  is  closed  is  thus  contmnally 

.  diminished,  its  moving  power  might  be  so  much 

I  attenuated  that  it  would  be  incapable  of  ovei^ 

coming  the  resistance  so  as  to  complete  the 

'  stroke ;  this  would  happen  if  the  steam  were 

!  cut  off  when  only  a  small  fracdon  of  the  stroke 

has  been   made,  unless  the  pressure  oi  the 

I  steam  while  the  valve  is  open  exceeds  the 

resistance  in  a  proportionate  degree.    It  is  for 

this  reason  that  the  expansive  principle  cumot 

be  brought  into  operation  to  any  considerable 

I  extent,  unless  steam    be  used  of  a  greater 

pressure  than  is  commonly  adopted  in  low- 

I  pressure  engines.    It  is  also  apparent  th&t 

to  produce  the  same  power  either  a  greater 

volume    of  cylinder,   or    greater   velocity  of 

I  motion,  must    be  given  when  the  expansive 

j  principle  is  used. 

The  mechanism  by  which    the   ezpaDstve 

I  principle  is  brought  into  practical  operation 

:  consists  merely  in  the  adaptation  of  valves  or 

,  slides  which  shall  stop  the  admission  of  steam 

I  when  the  required  fraction  of  the  stroke  has 

;  been  made  by  the  piston,  but  which  shaU  leave 

the  communication  with  the  condenser  open  till 

the  stroke  is  completed.     If  separate  valves  be 

used,  this  is  accomplished  by  adapting  the  pins 

or  other  mechanism  by  which  they  are  worked 

to  open  and  dose  them  independently  of  each 

other  at  the  proper  times.    If  slides  be  used,  it 

is  effected  by  regulating  the  form  and  movement 

of  the  slide,  so  as  to  cover  and  uncover  the 

passages  to  the  cylinder  at  the  proper  times. 

Each  spedes  of  valve,  and  each  form  of  slide 

or  cock,  has  its  own  peculiar  provisions  for 

accomplishing  this. 

At  me  time  of  this  invention  the  steam  en- 
gine had  never  been  used,  except  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  raising  water.  It  became  a  sabstitute 
for  horse-power  in  working  pumps.  Although 
Watt  perceived,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ease 
with  which  it  might  be  adapted  as  a  general 
moving  power,  his  first  efibrts  were  to  get  it 
adopted  in  the  mining  districts  for  drainage. 
His  first  engines  were,  accordingly,  single-acting 
or  pumping  engints;  and  it  was  not  untS 
the  year  1782  that  he  took  a  patent  for  the 
double-acting  engine,  the  structure  and  mode 
of  action  of  whidi  have  now  been  described. 

Cornish  Engines. — ^The  Cornish  pumping 
engines  are  for  the  most  part  single-action 
engines.  They  are  constructed  of  enormous 
power,  and  carry  out  the  expansive  prindple 
to  a  great  extent.  In  Cornwall,  engines  are 
used  for  the  drainage  of  mines  with  cylinders 
from  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  10  to  12 
feet  stroke.  Steam  having  a  pressure  of  from 
20  to  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  upwards,  is 
used  for  impHelling  them,  and  is  cot  oflT  at  a 
third,  a  fourth,  and  sometimes  even  at  a 
twelfth,  of  the  stroke.  A  system  of  careful 
inspection  has  been  for  some  years  established 
by  the  mining  companies,  with  a  view  to 
improving  tho  efficiency  of  the  engines,  and 
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monthly  leports  of  the  perfonnance  of  the 
engines  hare  been  regularly  printed.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  stimulate  the  activity 
and  skill  of  all  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
and  working  of  these  machines,  and  a  marked 
improrement  in  them  has  taken  place.  The 
efficiency  of  these  engines  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  pounds  weight  of  water  which 
they  are  capable  of  elevating  one  foot  high 
by  the  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coals.  This 
has  been  termed  the  dtUy  of  the  engine.  In 
1769,  when  Watt  first  directed  his  attention 
to  the  steam  engine,  Smeaton  computed  that 
the  average  duty  of  the  engines  then  in  use 
was  about  5^  millions;  from  that  time  to 
the  year  1800,  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the 
daty,  owing  to  the  improvements  made  by 
Watt,  was  gradually  increased  to  20  mil- 
lions, or  very  nearly  quadrupled.  In  1813, 
the  system  of  inspection  just  mentioned  was 
commenced,  and  the  average  duty  was  the 
same  as  in  180O.  From  tUs  time  to  1826, 
the  engines  underwent  a  progression  of  slow 
but  steady  improvement,  and  the  duty  was 
increased  to  30  millions.  In  1828,  the  average 
daty  had  risen  to  nearly  37  millions.  The 
increase  since  that  time  has  been  slower: 
the  average  duty  for  the  last  few  years  has 
been  from  60  to  70  millions  ;  but  in  one  well- 
conducted  experiment  it  was  found  that  by  the 
combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coals  an  amount  of 
mechanical  power  was  produced  which  raised 
the  inconceivable  load  of  125  million  pounds 
weight  one  foot  high.  Thus,  by  the  improve- 
ments of  Watt  and  their  immediate  conse- 
quences, the  power  of  the  steam  engine  was, 
within  the  space  of  seventy  years,  increased 
about  25  fold.  Even  this  large  performance, 
however,  does  not  exhaust  the  power  resident 
in  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
coal  burnt,  and  it  is  now  known  [Thbrmo- 
nrxAMics]  that  even  in  the  best  Cornish 
engines  about  nine-tenths  of  the  heat  is  lost 
without  producing  any  useful  effect. 

I^on-condensing  Steam  Enaines. — The  form 
and  structure  of  non-condensmc  en^es  differ 
from  those  of  double-acting  condensmg  engines 
only  m  the  absence  of  the  condensing  apparatus; 
i.e.  the  condenser,  the  air  pump,  and  tne  cold- 
vater  pump.  The  steam,  after  it  has  impelled 
the  piston,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  a  cold 
vessel  to  be  condensed,  is  simply  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  atmosphere,  and  is  commonly 
ejected  into  the  chimney  of  the  furnace. 

The  operation  of  such  a  machine  is  extremely 
simple.  The  valves  by  which  the  steam  is 
admitted  to,  and  allowed  to  escape  from,  the 
cylinder,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
double-actins  engine.  In  the  down  stroke  of 
the  piston,  tie  upper  steam  valve  being  open 
admits  steam  from  the  boiler  above  the  piston, 
and  the  lower  exhausting  valve  allows  the 
steam  below  it  to  escape  through  a  tube  into 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  evident  that,  in  such  a 
machine,  the  piston  is  always  resisted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  escaping  steam.  As  such  escape 
cannot  be  effected  except  by  steam  of  greater 
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pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  follows 
that  the  piston  is  always  resisted  by  a  force 
somewhat  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  steam  which  urges  the  piston  is 
therefore  effective  only  by  the  excess  of  its 
pressure  above  that  of  the  escaping  steam; 
and  hence  the  more  economical  course  in  non- 
condensing  engines  is  to  employ  steam  of  as 
high  a  pressure  as  may  be  convenient — the 
counteracting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being 
relatively  smaller  in  such  a  case.  All  loco- 
motive engines  are  non-condensing,  and  the 
waste  steam  is  invariably  projected  up  the 
chimney,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  intensity 
of  the  draught. 

As  the  steam  used  in  non-condensing  engines 
must,  of  necessity,  have  a  pressure  considerably 
exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere,  such  machines 
have  been  generally  called  high-pressure  en- 
gines] while  those  which  condense  the  steam 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  called  low- 
pressure  engines.  These  terms  fail,  however, 
to  express  correctly  the  nature  of  these  en- 
gines respectively.  Many  engines  in  which 
condensation  is  used,  especially  those  in  which 
the  expansive  principle  is  applied  with  much 
effect,  are  worked  with  steam  of  a  high  pressure, 
not  unfrequently  with  a  pressure  amounting  to 
from  two  to  three  atmospheres.  It  is  therefore 
not  correct  to  call  such  machines  low-pressure 
engines.  It  is,  however,  true  that  engines 
worked  vnthout  condensation  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  worked  by  steam  of  a  pressure  which 
is  generally  called  high  pressure. 

Hotatory  Steam  J&igine. — This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  an  engine  in  which  a  motion  of  rotation 
is  produced  immediately  by  the  action  of  the 
steam,  without  the  intervention  of  such  me- 
chanism as  the  working  beam,  crank,  and  fly- 
wheel. This  is  usually  effected  by  a  piston 
which,  instead  of  moving  longitudinally  in  the 
cylinder,  revolves  within  the  cylinder  on  an  axis 
which  coincides  with  the  geometrical  axis  of 
the  cylinder  iteelf.  The  mechanism  is  so  con- 
trived that  this  piston  shall  revolve  in  steam- 
tight  contact  with  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
cylinder;  and  that  while  steam  from  the 
boiler  constantly  presses  it  on  one  side,  the 
steam  on  the  other  side  shall  continually 
escape  to  the  condenser  if  it  be  a  condensing 
engine,  or  to  the  chimney  if  it  be  a  non- 
condensing  engine — a  movable  division  of  some 
kind  or  other  being  necessarily  interposed  be- 
tween the  steam  and  vacuum  to  enable  this 
to  be  done.  Most  of  the  contrivances  for 
rotatory  engines  which  have  been  suggested 
differ  one  from  the  other  only  in  the  mechanical 
expedients  by  which  these  ends  aro  attained. 
Such  machines  are  very  numerous  and  various ; 
but  as  none  of  them  have  yet  been  found 
sufficiently  advantegeous  to  force  them  into 
any  use  beyond  the  experimental  trials  of  their 
inventors,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  have  indicated 
the  general  principle  of  their  structure. 

Marine  Engines. — ^The  manner  in  which  the 
steam  endne  is  rendered  an  instrument  for 
the  propuSsion  of  vessels  must^  in  its  general 
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features,  be  80  familiar  to  erenrone  as  to  re- 
quire but  short  explanatioD.  In  the  case  of 
paddle  yessels,  a  shaft  is  carried  across  the 
vessel,  being  conUntied  on  either  side  beyond 
the  sides ;  to  the  extremities  of  this  shaft,  on 
the  outside  of  the  vessel,  are  attached  a  pair 
of  wheels,  constructed  like  under-shot  water 
wheels,  having  a  number  of  flat  boards  called 
paddle  boards  fixed  upon  their  rims.  As  the 
wheels  revolve,  these  ^uldle  boards  strike  the 
water,  driving  it  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
in  wliich  it  is  intended  that  the  vessel  shall  be 
propelled.  The  moving  force  imparted  to  the 
water  thus  driven  backwards,  by  reaction  on 
the  vessel  propels  it  On  the  paddle  shaft  are 
fixed  two  cranks,  placed  at  right  angles  one  to 
the  other,  so  that  whenever  one  of  them  is 
thrown  into  the  highest  or  lowest  position  the 
other  is  horizontal  These  cranks  axe  worked 
by  strong  iron  rods  called  connecting  rods, 
which  are  themselves  either  driven  directly  by 
the  pistons  of  two  steam  engines,  or  are  worked 
by  beams  moved  by  those  pistons.  Thns  the 
medium  of  working  becomes  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  ordinary  land  engines.  The  two  cranks 
being  placed  at  right  angles,  it  follows  that  when 
one  piston  is  at  top  or  bottom  of  its  stroke,  and 
the  crank  is  driven  by  it  into  the  highest  or 
lowest  position,  the  other  will  be  at  the  middle 
of  its  stroke,  and  the  crank  driven  by  it  wUl  be 
in  the  horizontal  position.  One  of  the  pistons 
is  therefore  always  in  a  position  to  produce  the 
most  advantageous  effect  on  the  crank  at  the 
moment  that  the  other  piston  loses  all  power 
over  the  crank  driven  by  it;  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  seen  that  while  the  power  of 
one  piston  is  augmented  from  zero  to  its  great- 
est effect,  the  power  of  the  other  is  decreasing 
from  its  greatest  effect  to  zero.  Thus  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  two  pistons  is  nearly  uniform 
in  its  efficiency.  If  one  engine  only  were  used 
the  motion  of  the  wheels  would  be  unequal, 
being  most  rapid  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
middle  of  the  stroke,  and  slowest  at  the  ex- 
tremities. Nevertheless,  single  engines  are 
sometimes  used  in  paddle  vessels  with  good 
effect.  In  the  case  of  screw  vessels,  the  action 
of  the  engines  is  similar,  but  the  propelling 
shaft  runs  fore  and  aft  a'bove  the  keel,  and 
protrudes  at  the  stem,  where  a  great  screw  pro- 
peller is  hung  upon  it.     [Screw  Profkllbr.] 

The  steam  engines  used  for  navigation  may 
be  eithercondensing  engines  or  non-condensing 
engines.  If  the  latter  are  employed,  steam 
must  be  used  having  a  pressure  above  the 
atmosphere  of  from  50  to  80  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  toilers  in  which  steam  is  produced  under 
this  pressure  are  considered  in  Europe  so  un- 
safe, that  non-condensing  engines  with  low- 
pressure  boilers  are  almost  universally  used 
for  navigation.  In  America,  however,  high- 
pressure  boilers  with  non-condensing  engines 
are  extensively  used  on  some  of  the  nvers. 

The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  marine 

engines  is  different  in  several  respects  from 

land  engines.    Steam  vessels  being  generally 

employed  to  navigate  the  open  seas,  and  being, 
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therefore,  suljoct  to  the  vicissitades  of  tempos- 
tuous  weather,  the  machineiy  most  be  protected 
by  being  placed  below  the  deck.  The  space  al- 
lotted to  it  being  thus  limited,  great  oompact- 
nees  is  necessary.  In  paddle  vessels,  the  paddle 
shaft  being  very  little  below  the  deck,  the 
working  beam  and  connecting  rod  eould  not 
be  placed  so  conveniently  above  it  If  a  beam 
engine,  therefore,  be  employed,  two  beams  are 
so  placed  that  one  comes  on  each  side  of  the 
cylinder,  and  is  driven  hy  the  piston  by  means 
of  a  cross  head  attached  to  the  piston  rod,  from 
the  ends  of  which  rods,  callea  side  rods,  an 
carried  downwards  to  the  ends  of  the  beuna. 
From  the  other  ends  of  the  beams  the  connecting 
rod  is  presented  upwards  towards  the  ennk. 
In  screw  vessels  the  engines  are  mostly  made 
with  the  cylinders  horizontal,  or  if  vertical  they 
are  usually  inverted,  and  work  down  to  cranlu 
on  the  screw  shaft.     [Screw  Propbllib.] 

Side-Lever  Engines. — One  form  of  mariDe 
engine  formerly  m  the  most  extensive  use,  and 
still  employed  in  many  paddle  vessels,  is  the 
side-lever  engine.  But  the  oscillatang  engine 
has  nearly  superseded  it  The  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  a  side-lever  engine 
will  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  2, 
in  which  is  represented  in  section  a  side-leTpr 
marine  engine  with  a  flue  boiler,  as  placed  in 
a  steam  vesseL  The  sleepers  supporting  the 
engine  are  represented  at  X,  and  the  base  of  the 
engine  is  secured  to  these  by  bolts  passing 
through  them.  S  is  the  steam  pipe  leading 
from  the  steam  chest  in  the  boiler  to  the  slides 
c,  by  which  it  is  admitted  to  the  top  and  boUom 
of  the  cylinder.  The  condenser  is  represented 
at  B,  and  the  air  pump  at  £.  The  hot  well 
is  seen  at  F,  from  which  the  feed  is  taken  from 
the  boiler.  L  is  the  piston  rod  connected  with 
the  beam  H,  working  on  a  centre  K,  near  the 
base  of  the  engine.  The  other  end  of  the  beam 
H  drives  the  connecting  rod  M,  which  extends 
upwards  to  the  crank,  which  it  works  upon  the 
paddle  shaft  0 ;  a  a  are  the  rods  of  the  parallel 
motion.  The  framing  by  which  the  engine  is 
supported  is  represented  at  Q  R. 

The  beam  exhibited  in  the  fignro  is  shown 
in  dotted  lines,  as  beinff  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  engine.  A  similar  beam,  similarly  i^aced, 
and  moving  on  the  same  centre,  must  l« 
understood  to  be  at  this  side,  connected  with 
the  cross  head  of  the  piston  in  like  manner  bv 
a  parallel  motion,  and  with  a  cross  tail  attaeh(>d 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  connecting  rod  and  to 
the  opposite  beam.  The  eccentric  whidi  works 
the  sudes  is  placed  upon  the  paddle  shaft  0: 
and  the  connecting  arm  which  drives  the  slidos 
may  be  easily  detached  when  the  engine  requirrs 
to  be  stopped.  The  section  of  the  boiler  grat^ 
and  flues  is  represented  at  W  U.  The  safety 
valve  y  is  enclosed  beneath  a  pipe  carried  np 
beside  the  chimney,  and  is  inaccessible  to  the 
engine-man.  The  cocks  for  blowing  out  the 
salt  water  from  the  boiler  (a  process  explained 
under  the  head  Stea^h  Boilbr)  are  represented 
at  A,  and  the  feed  pipe  at  I. 

The  nature  and  operation  of  the  several  parts 
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just  mentioned  will  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  explanation  of  the  stmcture  and  operation 
of  the  double-acting  land  engine,  for,  in  fact, 
the  marine  engine,  as  here  represented,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  double-acting  condensing 
steam  engine,  adapted  in  its  form  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  whidi  it  is  used  in  nayigation. 

Since,  howeTer,  the  double-acting  land  engine, 
which  has  been  described,  is  not  provided  with 
a  slide  yalre  worked  bj  an  eccentric^  it  will  be 


proner  to  explain  the  form  and  mode  of  action 
of  those  important  parts  of  the  machine. 

An  eccentric  is  a  disc  ^  metal  perforated 
with  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  crank  shaft ; 
but  this  hole  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  disc. 
The  edge  of  the  disc  is  encircled  by  a  ring  of 
brass,  from  which  a  rod  proceeds  to  the  con- 
nections of  the  slide  valve,  and  it  will  be 
obvious  that  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft  this 
rod  wiU  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  in 


the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  connected  with 
a  crank  in  the  shaft.     An  eccentric,  indeed,  is 
virtually  a  short  crank  with  a  very  large  crank 
pin ;    and  a  crank  of  the 
-"*•  *•  same  length  as  the  dis- 

tance from  the  centre  of 
the  shaft  to  the  centre  of 
the  disc  which  constitutes 
the  eccentric  would  give 
precisely  the  motion  im- 
parted by  the  eccentric 
itself.  One  form  of  ec- 
centric employed  in  steam 
vessels  is  represented  in 
fig.  3."  A  balance-weight 
is  applied  opposite  to  the 
hesTy  part  of  the  eccentric,  in  order  that  the 
eccentric  may  stand  in  any  position  on  the 
shaft ;  and  a  projecting  piece  of  metal  is  fixed 
upon  the  shaft,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  a  similar  piece  of  metal  upon  the  eccentric, 
carries  the  eccentric  round  with  the  shaft. 
If  it  should  be  necessary  to  reverse  the  engine, 
there  is  another  piece  of  metal  upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  shaft,  which  also  comes  into 
contact  with  the  stop  upon  the  eccentric,  and 
the  projecting  side  of  the  eccentric  then  stands 
vpon  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft,  as  it 
raurt  in  Older  to  communicate  a  reverse 
motion  to  the  valve.  In  modern  engines  two 
eccentrics  with  a  link  connecting  the  ends  of 
the  two  eccentric  rods  are  commonly  used  for 
giving  motion  to  each  valve.  One  of  these 
eccentrics  is  set  for  moving  ahead  and  the  other 
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for  moving  astern,  and  by  moving  the  link 
endways  the  valve  is  made  to  partake  of  the 
motion  of  that  eccentric  which  is  contiguous 
to  it  By  this  apparatus  the  engine  may  be 
started,  stopped,  or  reversed  merely  by  shift- 
ing the  position  of  the  link  with  reference  to 
the  valve  rod. 

The  species  of  valve  usually  employed  in 
side-lever  marine  engines  is  the  D  valve,  so 
called  because  it  is  half  a  cylinder,  and  its 
cross  section  therefore  resembles  the  letter  D. 
Of  this  species  of  valve  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  long  h  and  the  short  D.  In  the  long  D  the 
waste  steam  escapes  from  one  of 
the  ports  of  the  cylinder  through 
the  centre  of  the  valve.  In  the 
short  I)  there  is  no  central  passage 
in  the  valve,  but  the  valve  con- 
sists of  two  short  and  closed  por- 
tions connected  together  by  one 
or  more  rods.  The  long  D  valve 
has  been  most  generally  adopted. 
A  valve  of  this  kind  is  represented 
in  fig.  4.  The  flat  projecting 
part  of  the  valve  moves  upon 
similar  flat  parts  on  the  front  of 
the  cylinder,  and  when  the  valve 
is  in  the  middle  of  its  stroke 
the  flat  projecting  portions  accu- 
rately close  the  ports  or  passages 
by  which  the  steam  enters  and 
leaves  the  cylinder.  The  round  part  of  the  valve 
opposite  to  each  cylinder  port  is  made  tight  by 
the  application  of  a  hemp  packing,  placed  in  the 
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caring  by  which  the  valve  is  surronnded ;  and 
between  the  npper  and  lower  packing  steam 
is  admitted  to  circulate  round  the  valve — the 
steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  having  its  de- 
bouche  in  the  valve  casing.  If  now  the  valve 
be  in  its  middle  position,  so  as  to  cover  ac- 
curately both  of  the  cylinder  ports,  it  will  be 
clear  that  if  it  be  drawn  upwaids  steam  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  from  the  valve  casing  above 
the  piston ;  and  at  the  same  time  any  steam  or 
vapour  will  be  allowed  to  escape  from  beneath 
the  piston  into  the  central  part  of  the  valve, 
which  communicates  with  the  condenser  by 
means  of  a  pipe  penetrating  the  valve  casing, 
either  above  the  upper  packing  or  beneath  the 
lower  packing.  If  the  valve  be  forced  below 
its  middle  position,  the  contrary  operation  will 
be  produced.  By  moving  the  valve  up  and 
down,  therefore,  which  is  done  bv  the  eccentric, 
the  piston  is  pressed  up  and  down  in  the 
cylinder  in  the  manner  required. 

Oscillating  £!n^nf.— Side-lever  engines  oc- 
cupy an  inconvenient  amount  of  space  in  steam 


vessels,  and  also  exhibit  a  needless  complica- 
tion of  parts.  The  strain  has  to  be  transmitted 
not  merely  through  the  piston  rod  and  cnnk 
shaft,  but  also  through  tne  cross  head  and  ctoh 
tail,  side  rods  and  connecting  rod,  and  the  side 
levers  or  beams.  This  multiplication  of  the 
moving  parts  obviously  increases  the  risk  of 
fracture,  and  the  side  levers  themselres  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  accident  from  this 
cause,  since  by  the  properties  of  a  lever  of 
this  class,  the  stress  or  strain  upon  the  beam 
at  the  main  centre  or  pivot  is  twice  as  great  as 
the  strain  upon  the  piston.  These  defects  of  the 
side  lever  engine  nave  caused  a  new  species 
of  engine  to  be  introduced,  called  the  oadUating 
engine,  because  the  cylinder  vibrates  or  oecil- 
lates  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum. 
In  this  engine  the  top  of  the  piston  rod  is 
coupled  immediately  with  the  c»nk  pin,  and 
as  the  piston  rod  moves  up  and  down  in  a  line 
coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  while 
the  crank  pin  revolves  in  a  circle,  it  is  necet- 
sary  that  tiic  cylinder  should  be  able  to  vibrate 


Fig.  6. 


laterallv,  to  enable  the  motions  of  the  piston 
rod  ana  crank  pin  to  be  reconciled  with  one 
another.  The  cylinder  is  consequently  pro- 
vided on  each  side  with  a  short  hollow  pivot,  or 
trunnion,  on  which  it  swings :  and  through  one 
of  these  trunnions  the  steam  enters  the  cvlinder 
from  the  boiler,  while  through  the  other  the 
steam  escapes  from  the  cylinder  to  the  con- 
denser. The  alternate  introduction  of  the 
steam  above  and  below  the  piston  is  governed 
by  a  slide  valve  attached  to  the  cylinder,  and 
swinging  with  it;  or,  in  large  engines,  two 
valves  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
by  their  suitable  attachment  to  the  cylinder 
they  will  balance  one  another. 

in  steam  vessels  in  which  oscillating  engines 
are  employed,  the  cylinders  are  set  immediately 
beneath  the  cranks,  and  the  engines  occupy  but 
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little  more  in  the  length  of  the  vessel  than  the 
diameterof  the  cylinder.  In  the  shafl  which  con- 
nects the  engines  together,  and  which  is  called 
the  intermediate  shaft,  a  crank  is  forged,  and 
this  crank  in  its  revolution  gives  motion  to  the 
pistons  of  one  or  more  air  pumps.  The  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  arrangements  at  present  em- 
ployed in  vessels  of  the  most  improved  class, 
will  be  readily  understood  by  a  reference  to 
fig.  5,  which  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  steam 
yacht  Peterhofl^  constructed  for  the  emperor 
of  Russia  by  Messrs.  Bennie ;  and  to  fig.  6, 
which  is  a  side  view  of  the  engines  of  the  stme 
vessel.  A  A  are  the  cylinders ;  B  B  are  th« 
piston  rods  which  are  connected  immediatelj 
with  the  cranks  C  C  ;  D  is  a  crank  in  the  in- 
termediate shaft,  for  working  the  piston  bucket 
of  the  air  pump  E ;  F  F  are  the  slide  valves 
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by  which  the  admission  of  the  steam  to  the 
cylinders  is  regulated ;  G  G-  are  double  eccen- 
trics on  the  intermediate  shaft,  whereby  the 
valves  F  F  are  moved.  The  purpose  of  the 
doable  eccentrics  is  to  enable  tne  link  motion 
to  be  em|J.oyed.  H  is  a  handle  by  which  the 
engines  may  be  stopped,  started,  or  reversed. 
1 1  are  the  steam  pipes  leading  to  the  steam 
trannions  K  K,  on  which,  and  on  other  trun- 
nions connected  with  the  pipe  M,  the  cylinders 
oscillate.  N  K  are  pumps,  the  pistons  of  which 
are  attached  to  the  trunnions,  and  are  worked 
by  the  oscillation  of  the  cylinders.  0  is  the 
Fig.  6. 


waste-water  pipe,  through  which  the  water 
which  has  accomplished  the  function  of  con- 
densing the  steam  is  ejected  overboard.  The 
same  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  in  the 
two  figures,  and  the  second  figure  shows  the 
arrangement  necessary  for  feathering  the  floats 
of  the  paddle-wheels. 

lAfiJk  Motion. — The  apparatus  known  as  the 
link  motion  is  represented  in  fig.  7,  where  A 
is  the  engine  shaft  on  which  two  eccentrics  are 
fixed ;  B  IS  a  central  pin  by  which  the  link  I), 
which  connects  the  ends  of  the  two  eccentric 
rods,  is  suspended ;  and  G  is  a  br^s  or  steel 
block  which  may  be  moved  freely  from  end  to 
end  of  the  slot  in  the  link  I).  The  centre  of 
this  block  carries  a  pin  which  connects  with 
Fig.  7. 


Link  Motion, 
the  valve  rod  of  the  engine,  and  by  raising  or 
depressing  the  link,  which  is  done  by  means  of 
a  imtable  rod  attadied  at  the  point  B,  the  end 
either  of  the  upper  or  lower  eccentric  rod  is 
brooght  opposite  to  C,  and  imparts  to  the  valve 
the  motion  of  the  eccentric  to  which  the  block 
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G  is  opposite.  If  the  link  be  raised  only  enough 
to  bring  the  block  G  to  the  middle  of  the  link, 
there  will  be  no  motion  imparted  to  the  valve, 
and  the  engine  will  therefore  stop;  whereas  if  G 
be  brought  to  one  end  of  the  link  the  engine 
will  move  ahead,  and  if  brought  to  the  other  end 
the  engine  will  move  astern.  By  working  the 
engine  with  the  block  G  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  link,  the  engine,  if  constructed 
with  a  little  overlap  on  the  valve,  will  be  worked 
more  expansively ;  for  as  the  extent  to  which 
a  given  amount  of  lap  on  the  valve  influences 
the  cutting  off  of  the  steam  varies  with  the 
throw  of  the  valve,  to  reduce  the  throw  with 
a  given  lap  is  tantamount  to  an  increase  of  the 
lap  with  the  same  throw. 

Gridiron  and  EquUibrium  Valves. — The  in- 
creasing size  of  steam  engines,  especially  as 
applied  to  steam  navigation,  and  the  increased 
difficulty  of  moving  valves  of  great  size  by  hand 
to  start  the  engines,  together  with  the  need  of 
rapid  motion,  have  pointed  to  the  necessity  of 
some  modification  of  the  older  forms  of  slide 
valve  by  which  these  qualities  would  be  realised. 
The  D  valve  has  consequently  been  so  modified 
in  ita  construction  as  to  take  the  pressure  t)f 
the  steam  off  the  back  of  it.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  introducing  a  packing  opposite  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  port,  and  another 
opposite  to  the  lower  part.  The  pressure  on  the 
back  of  the  valve  is  thus  made  tne  same  as  the 
pressure  on  the  front,  and  the  resistance  due  to 
the  friction  of  the  packing  is  the  only  force  that 
has  to  be  overcome.  The  form  of  ralve  em- 
ployed in  locomotives,  and  hitherto  much  used 
in  oscillating  and  other  engines,  is  the  three- 
ported  valve,  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  ports 
or  passages  leading  to  the  cylinder,  and  a  central 
port — communicating  with  the  condenser  in  con- 
densing engines,  and  with  the  atmosphere  in 
high-pressure  engines — are  covered  by  a  box 
with  its  open  side  against  the  cylinder,  on  which 
it  is  capable  of  moving  steam-tight.  But  the 
length  of  the  box  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  three  ports,  but  only  one  of  the  end  ports 
and  the  central  one.  The  box  is  set  in  a  casing,  and 
is  surrounded  by  steam  leading  from  the  boiler; 
and  the  effect  of  moving  up  and  down  the  box 
within  the  casing  is  to  place  each  end  of  the 
cylinder  alternately  in  connection  with  the 
boiler  and  with  the  atmosphere  or  condenser. 
This  valve  answers  admirably  for  small  engines, 
but  the  travel  of  the  valve,  which  should  be 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  port,  is  too  great 
to  be  convenient  in  the  case  of  large  engines 
moving  at  a  high  speed;  and,  further,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  against  the  bottom  of  the 
box  is  so  great  when  acting  over  a  large  surface 
as  to  create  an  amount  of  resistance  from  fric- 
tion that  is  not  easily  overcome.  To  remedy 
these  defects,  the  gridiron  and  equilibrium  forms 
of  valve  have  been  introduced.  In  the  grid- 
iron valve  each  port  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  narrow  ports,  by  which  the  travel  of  the 
valve  may  be  correspondingly  abridged.  In  the 
equilibrium  valve  a  ring  is  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  valve,  which  rubs  steam-tight  against  the 
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back  of  the  valre  casing.  The  interior  of  thia 
ring  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  or  the 
condenser  accordingly  as  the  engine  is  a  high- 
pressure  or  a  condensing  one,  and  by  this  ex- 
pedient an  equilibrium  of  pressure  is  established 
between  the  back  and  front  of  the  yalve,  which 
dischaiges  the  friction  and  enables  the  valve  to 
be  moved  with  facility.  In  engines  of  large 
size,  both  of  these  expedients  are  generally 
introduced,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
fig.  8,  which  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  part  of 


Fig.  8. 


one  of  the  cylinders  and  of 
one  of  the  valves  of  the  screw 
engines  of  the  steamer  G-reat 
Eastern.  Here  A  A  are  the 
cylinder  ports,  each  of  which 
is  split  into  two  narrow  ports 
before  reaching  the  valve 
face ;  B  is  the  central  port 
or  passage  leading  to  the 
condenser;  C  C  C  C  are 
portions  of  the  valve  casing, 
which  is  filled  with  st^am, 
and  D  is  the  valve  which, 
as  represented,  is  opening 
the  upper  ports  to  the  steam, 
while  the  lower  ports  are 
open  to  the  condenser;  E 
is  a  ring  fixed  on  the  back 
of  the  valve,  and  moving 
with  it,  whidi  rubs  on  the 
door  which  constitutes  the 
Gridiron  back  of  the  valve-casing.  A 

&|uilltarium  Valve.  ^^^  ^^i^  ^  i^^j^  through 

the  back  of  the  valve,  so  as  to  enable  the 
space  within  the  ring  to  communicate  with 
the  exhaust  passage  B,  by  which  expedient 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  taken  off  the  back, 
and  the  valve  is  rendered  easily  movable. 

Starting  Cylinders  and  Valves.— In  some  large 
marine  engines,  small  cylinders  have  been  intro- 
duced to  move  the  link  motion  by  which  the 
movements  of  the  valves  of  the  main  engines 
are  controlled.  In  other  cases,  starting  valves 
have  been  introduced.  Both  expedients  were 
first  applied  by  Mr.  Bourne,  the  first  in  1836, 
and  the  second  in  1852. 

Feathering  Paddle-wheels. — In  one  variety 
of  paddle-wheel,  the  float-boards  which  act 
upon  the  water  are  fixed  in  a  radial  position, 
like  the  buckets  of  an  under-shot  water-wheel, 
as  has  already  been  explained ;  and  this  species 
of  wheel  is  largely  employed  both  in  the  case 
of  river  and  sea  going  vessels.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, paddle-wheels  with  movable  fioats,  of  the 
kind  represented  in  the  preceding  engravings, 
have  obtained  a  marked  preference,  and  vessels 
fitted  with  such  wheels  are  found  to  realise 
a  considerably  increased  speed.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  each  float  is  hung  upon  an 
axis,  whereby  the  inclination  at  which  it  enters 
or  leaves  the  water  may  be  altered ;  while  by 
means  of  levers  which  are  attached  to  the  floats, ' 
and  acted  upon  by  rods  converging  to  a  centre 
eccentric  to  the  shaft,  a  feathering  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  floats  by  the  revolution  of  the  j 
wheel.  In  river  vessels  the  use  of  feathering 
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wheels  enables  a  small  diameter  of  wheel  to  bo 
employed  without  loss  from  angular  impact; 
and  with  wheels  of  a  small  diameter,  the  engines 
may  be  worked  with  a  greater  speed,  and  will 
thus  exert  more  power.  In  the  case  of  sea- 
going vessels  the  mameter  of  the  paddle-wheels 
cannot  be  materially  reduced,  whatever  species 
of  wheel  is  employed ;  for  if  the  wheels  were 
made  very  miall,  they  would  be  immeiged  to 
the  centre,  or  be  out  of  the  water  altogether, 
if  the  sea  should  become  boisterous:  neve^ 
theless,  feathering  wheels  are  advantageous 
in  the  case  of  ocean  vessels  also,  as  thev  act 
more  beneficially  than  common  radial  wheels 
when  deeply  immersed,  and  with  variable  im- 
mersions, therefore,  they  maintain  a  great«r 
avera^  efficiency.  There  are  objections,  how- 
ever, incident  to  the  use  of  feathering  wheels, 
which  go  far  to  balance  these  advantages.  Thej 
are  expensive  both  to  make  and  to  maintain. 
The  wear  and  friction  in  such  a  multitnde  of 
joints  is  very  considerable ;  and  if  any  of  the 
arms  get  adrift,  or  break,  tJiey  will  beVhirled 
round  like  a  flail,  and  may  perhaps  cut  thiongh 
the  paddle  box  or  even  through  the  vessel  If  the 
injuiy  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  wheels  can- 
not be  turned  round  (and  this  has  sometimes 
happened),  it  will  follow  that  the  engines  will 
be  virtually  disabled  untU  the  obstruction  can 
be  cleared  away ;  and  if  the  weather  be  veiy 
stormy,  or  the  vessel  be  in  a  critical  situation, 
she  may  be  lost  in  consequence  of  her  tem- 
porary derangement  Nevertheless,  feathering 
paddle-wheels  have  been  on  the  increase  in 
paddle  vessels,  and  to  diminish  the  riskofacd- 
dent  they  are  made  very  strong  and  sometimes 
of  steeL  The  bearings  and  pins  are  usually 
made  of  iron  covered  with  brass,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  joints  are  lined  with  brass  or,  better  ami, 
witli  lignimi  vitae  or  African  oak. 

Proportions  of  Marine  Engines. — ^In  oscil- 
lating engines  the  piston  rod  is  usually  made 
one-ninth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  crank  pin  is  made  about  one-seventh  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder.  The  diameter  of  the 
paddle  shaft  must  have  reference  notmerelj 
to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  but  also  to  the 
length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  to  the  length  of  the  crank.  If 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  be  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  crank 
in  inches,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  product  h: 
extracted,  then  that  root  multiplied  by  '242 
will  give  the  diameter  proper  for  the  shaft  in 
inches  at  the  smallest  part.  The  diameter  of 
the  trunnions  is  regulated  by  the  diameter  of 
the  steam  and  eduction  pipes,  and  these  are 
each  usually  about  one-fifth  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder ;  but  it  is  better  to  make  the  steam 
trunnion  a  little  less,  and  the  eduction  tatin- 
nion  a  little  more,  than  this  proportion.  The 
steam  and  eduction  pipes,  where  they  eaiter 
their  respective  trunnions,  are  kept  tight  by  a 
packing  of  hemp,  which  is  compressed  by  a 
suitable  ring  or  gland,  tightened  by  screws. 
In  land  engines,  Uie  air  pump  and  condenser 
are  each  ma^e  about  one-eighth  of  the  capacity 
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of  the  cylinder,  but  in  marine  engines  they  are 
made  somewhat  larger. 

Proportions  of  Paddle-wheels.- — ^The  diameter 
for  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steam  vessel  depends 
nuialy  apon  the  variation  of  immersion  which 
tho  ship  is  required  to  undergo.     In  river 
Bteamers,  where  there  is  little  variation  of 
immersion,  the  wheels  should  be  small  in  dia- 
meter.   If  a  line  be  taken  in  the  length  of 
each  float,  so  that  the  mean  pressure  of  the 
water  against  the  float  is  the  same  above  the 
Use  as  below  it,  then  this  line  will  constitute 
a  eenire  of  pressttre,  and  in  determining  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel  it  is  the  velocity  of  the 
eeotre  of  pressure  which  should  be  regarded. 
In  all  eases  the  centre  of  pressure  must  move 
more  rapidly  through  the  water  than  the  vessel, 
and  the  diference  between  the  velocity  of  the 
wheel  and  the  velocity  of  the  vessel  is  termed 
the  slip  of  the  wheel.    The  slip  which  usually 
cecnrs  in  steam  vessels  is  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  Telocity  of  the  wheel ;  and  an 
imaginary  circle  described  upon  the  arms  of  the 
vhc«l  at  that  point  at  which  the  velocity  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ship,  is  termed  the  rolling 
circle.    The  rolling  circle  should  fall  above  the 
level  of  the  water.     As  a  general  rule,  the 
hirgw  the  paddle  floats,  the  more  efficient  will 
be  the  performance  of  the  wheel,  as  is  more 
fully  explained  in  the  article  on  the  Sgbbw 
Pbopbllbr.     In  radial  wheels,  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  introduce  one  float  for  every  foot 
of  the  wheel's  diameter,  so  that  the  floats  are 
about  three  feet  apart    In  feathering  wheels 
the  floats  are  usually  set  twice  this  distance 
asnnder. 

Relations  of  Power  and  Speed. — With  any 
given  type  of  Tessel,  and  any  given. power  of 
engine,  it  is  possible  to  predict^  with  very  con- 
siderable accuracy,  the  speed  which  a  steam 
Tcssel  will  attain.  First,  a  coefficient  must 
be  fonnd,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  com- 
pntation,  will  give  a  result  answering  to  that 
derived  from  experiment,  and  this  coefficient 
will  vary  with  the  shape  of  the  vessel.  In  the 
ease  of  sea-going  vessels  of  good  average  form, 
the  coefficient  is  800 ;  and  in  the  case  of  very 
sharp  river  vessels  it  is  1,000.  Multiply  this 
coefficient  by  the  number  of  actual  horse- 
power exerted  by  the  engine  [Hobsb-poweb], 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  number  of  square 
feet  in  the  transverse  section  of  that  part  of 
the  vessel  lying  beneath  the  water.  Extract 
the  cube  root  of  the  quotient,  and  this  will  be 
tb*  speed  which  the  vessel  will  attain  in  statute 
miles  per  hour.  It  is  possible  to  make  steam 
tcskIs  too  sharp  to  attain  a  minimum  resist- 
sace,  since  the  increase  of  length  consequent 
upon  inereaaed  sharpness  involves  a  larger 
amount  of  rubbing  surface  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  loss  due  to  the  increased 
friction  may  more  than  counterbalance  the 
bmeflt  accruing  from  the  flner  Hues. 

Cireumstanees  conducive  to  the  Efficteney  of 

Marine  Engines. — Supposing  the  boiler  to  be 

pixjperiy  proportioned,  it  is  necessary  to  see 

thai  the  fluee  or  tubes  are  kept  dean,  that 
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I  blowing  off  be  sufficiently  practised  if  the  boiler 
is  worked  with  salt  water,  and  that  the  furnaces 
'  are  fed  with  coal  in  a  regular  manner—the  coal 
I  being  distributed  evenly  over  the  grate  without 
!  allowing  any  holes  to  exist  in  the  flre.  The 
I  boilers  should  be  covered  with  felt  to  prevent 
;the  radiation  of  the  heat,  and  over  the  felt 
i  sheet  lead  should  be  spread,  soldered  at  the 
j  comers,  so  as  to  prevent  any  drip  of  water  &om 
the  deck  having  an  injurious  operation  on  the 
boiler.  The  steam  pipes  should  be  covered 
with  felt,  and  then  wrapped  round  with  canvas. 
The  cylinders  should  also  be  covered  with  felt^ 
round  which  may  be  placed  staves  of  wood, 
which  should  be  hooped  like  a  cask.  The  felt 
proper  for  this  purpose  is  thick  and  soft,  and 
is  made  expressly  for  the  retention  of  heat. 
The  steam  should  be  used  with  a  considerable 
pressure,  and  be  worked  expansively ;  but  very 
little  advantage  will  be  derived  from  working  ' 
expansively  in  steam  vessels,  unless  the  cylin- 
ders be  clothed  very  effectually,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  the  heat.  Condensers,  which 
condense  the  steam  without  mixing  the  resul1>- 
ing  water  with  water  from  the  sea,  have  now 
come  into  extended  operation;  for  the  only 
impediment  to'  the  use  of  steam  of  a  consider- 
ably higher  pressure  in  steam  vessels,  is  Uie 
liabilitv  of  the  boiler  to  become  incrnsted  with 
salt,  when  it  might  become  red  hot  in  some 
part,  and  perhaj^s  burst;  and  this  risk  the  use 
of  fresh  water  m  the  boilers  would  prevent. 
A  species  of  condenser,  called  HalPs  condenser, 
which  operated  on  the  principle  of  a  still,  was 
at  one  time  in  pretty  extensive  use  in  steam 
vessels ;  but  it  was  unskilfully  applied  in  most 
cases,  and  ike  main  benefit — the  ability  to  use 
steam  of  a  higher  pressure — ^was  not  simulta- 
neously sought  to  be  attained.  In  Hall's  con- 
denser, the  steam  on  escaping  from  the  cylinder 
passed  into  a  multitude  of  copper  pipes,  im- 
merged  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  and  the 
steam  being  thus  reconverted  into  water  was 
returned  by  a  pump  to  the  boiler.  In  another 
species  of  condenser,  suggested  by  Symington, 
a  jet  of  cold  water  was  to  be  employed,  as  is 
the  present  practice ;  but  the  fresh  water  with 
whicn  the  vessel  started,  instead  of  being  dis- 
charged into  the  sea,  was  transmitted  tlm)ugh 
a  number  of  pipes  which  were  kept  cool  by  the 
sea  water,  and  was  returned  to  the  condenser 
after  having  suffered  sufficient  refrigeration. 
The  urgent  demand  for  speed  in  steam  vessels 
necessitates  the  employment  of  a  laige  amount 
of  power,  which  in  its  turn  involves  a  large 
consumption  of  fueL  To  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  reducing  the  power,  en- 
gines operating  more  expansively  must  be  em- 
ployed; but  steam  of  a  higher  pressure  is 
necessary  for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  such 
engines,  and  fresh  water  in  the  boilers  is  con- 
ducive to  safety  where  a  considerable  pressure 
is  employed. 

Recent  Improvements  in  the  Steam  Engine.—^ 
Up  to  the  end  of  1866  the  chief  improvements 
introduced  into  the  steam  engine,  besides 
surface  condensation  in  the  case  of  marino 
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engines,  are  the  use  of  superheated  steam 
and  the  sabstitution  of  steel  for  iron  in  many 
of  the  parts.  At  a  temperature  answering  to 
a  pressure  of  forty  pounds  per  square  inch, 
salt  water  deposits  sulphate  oi  lime,  not  from 
concentration  such  as  that  which  causes  salt  to 
be  deposited  bpr  a  saline  solution,  but  from  the 
mere  application  of  a  high  degree  of  heat; 
and  boilers  working  at  a  pressure  of  oyer 
forty  pounds  with  sea  water  cannot  be  pre- 
served from  incrustation  by  any  amount  of 
blowing  off.  The  insides  .  of  boilers  using 
surface  condensers,  however,  have  been  found 
to  be  much  corroded  by  the  salvanic  action  of 
the  copper  pipes  in  the  con(&nsers  unless  the 
pipes  are  tinned  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sea 
water ;  and  all  marine  boilers,  when  new,  should 
be  worked  with  sea  water  at  firsts  so  as  to  de- 
posit a  thin  enamel  of  scale  within  them.  The 
steam  is  usually  superheated  by  carrying  it 
through  or  among  pipes  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  smoke  escaping  to  the  chimney,  and  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  if  it  is  heated  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  316^  Fahr.  it  wiU 
bum  the  hemp  packings  of  the  stuffing  boxes, 
ctnrode  the  valve  faces,  and  hinder  the  proper 
lubrication  of  the  piston.  Tallow  subjected  to 
a  high  temperature  within  the  cylinder,  will 
sometimes  carbonise  the  piston,  and  convert  it 
into  a  substance  resembling  plumbago.  The 
crank  shafts  of  screw  engines  are  now  very 
frequently  formed  of  steel  which  is  of  about 
twice  the  strength  of  common  wrought  iron. 
Many  screw  engines,  moreover,  have  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  parts  balanced  by 
coTmterweiehts  upon  the  cranks,  an  improve- 
ment introduced  by  Mr.  Bourne  in  1853.  The 
counterweights  enable  engines  to  work  at  a 
high  degree  of  speed  without  jolting. 

For  frirther  ii&brmation  on  the  steam  engine, 
see  the  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Enffinet  by  the 
Artizan  Club ;  A  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
by  J.  Bourne,  C.E. ;  or  Handbook  of  the  Steam 
Engine^  by  J.  Bourne,  C.E. 

Steam  Biiffliie,  AflTicultnral.  There  are 
two  forms  of  asiicultural  steam  engine.  The 
first  is  a  vertical  or  horizontal  engine  of  simple 
construction,  resembling  the  smaller  classes  of 
engines  used  to  drive  factories.  The  second — 
called  a  portable  enffine—moTe  nearly  resembles 
a  locomotive,  and  consists  of  a  tubular  boiler 
set  upon  wheels,  to  enable  it  to  be  drawn  from 
place  to  place,  with  a  cylinder  and  its  connections 
usually  laid  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  and  giving 
motion  to  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  which  is  carried 
across  the  top  of  the  boiler  by  snitable  brackets. 
These  engines  have  now  been  very  widely  intro- 
duced for  agricultaral  and  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses, some  of  the  principal  makers  turning  out 
nearly  1,000  engines  per  annum,  or  something 
under  twenty  per  week.  They  are  used  for 
driving  thrashing  machines,  for  pumping  water, 
for  sawing  timber,  &c.  and  in  some  cases  also 
the  waste  steam  is  used  for  steaming  food  for 
cattle.  They  average  from  eight  to  ten  horses 
power  each.  For  the  most  part,  agricultural 
portable  engines  have  a  boiler  resembling  that 
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of  a  locomotive,  but  smaller;  there  being  a 
fire-box  and  a  barrel  containing  small  horizon- 
tal tubes  for  the  transmission  of  the  smoke  to 
the  chinme^.  But  in  a  few  eases  the  barrel  of 
the  boiler  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  -with 
a  cylindrical  fire-grate  and  fire-box ;  and  the 
fire-box,  which  is  made  of  great  height,  has 
a  number  of  tubes,  closed  at  the  lower  ends, 
hanging  from  its  top.  These  tubes  being  filled 
with  water,  and  being  acted  upon  by  the  flame, 
generate  the  steam.  To  enable  a  drcul&tionof 
water  to  be  maintained  within  these  tubes,  a 
thin  tube  of  smaller  diameter,  and  not  reaching 
quite  to  the  bottom,  is  introduced  within  each, 
and  the  water  descends  through  the  mtemal 
tube,  and  ascends  through  the  suixonnding 
annulus.  In  this  case  the  cylinder  is  usually 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  boiler,  and  is  in- 
verted so  as  to  work  down  to  a  ^ait  placed 
beneath.  The  wheels  of  portable  engines  are 
generally  of  iron,  and  the  fore  wheels  are  con- 
nected to  the  boiler  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint 
at  the  middle  of  the  axle,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
engine  from  at  any  time  resting  on  three  wheels. 
Usually  the  engine  is  drawn  from  place  to  place 
by  horses ;  but  in  some  cases  Uie  engine  is 
made  to  move  itself,  by  imparting  motion  to 
the  wheels.  Further  information  respecting 
agricultural  engines  of  modem  constraction 
may  be  obtained  in  Bourne's  Catechism  of  the 
Steam  EnginSj  11th  edition. 

Steam  Bnglne*  Substttiiteft  fiir  tlie. 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  recapitulate 
the  expedients  which  have  at  different  times 
been  propounded  for  superseding  the  steam 
engine.  The  most  promising  are  electricity 
or  galvanism  and  hot  air.  The  best  forms 
of  the  galvanic  battery  are  constructed  with 
zinc  surfaces,  which  are  gradually  oonsumetl 
by  oxidation.  But  a  pound  of  coal  consmned 
in  a  steam  engine  will  produce  twice  the 
power  generated  in  an  electro-motive  engine; 
and  as  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  coal  is 
very  much  less  than  that  of  the  zinc,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  galvanism  will  supersede  steam, 
unless  a  carbon  battery  can  be  constructed 
in  which  coal  will  be  consumed  instead  of 
zinc.  The  hot-air  engine  is  a  contrivance 
of  greater  promise ;  and  Ericsson,  in  America, 
has  constructed  many  hot-air  engines,  or, 
as  he  calls  them,  calorie  engines^  which  are 
working  successfully  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  But  as  in  these  engines  a  cy- 
linder and  piston  are  employed,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  cannot  be  made  very  nigh, 
and  unless  high  temperatures  are  empl(^ed 
the  air  engine  will  not  be  more  economical 
in  fuel  than  the  steam  engine*  although  for 
some  purposes  it  will  be  more  convenient,  inas- 
much as  the  boiler  is  dispensed  with.  Th^ 
most  promising  expedient  of  all  at  the  preeent 
time  IS  an  air  engine  employing  veiy  high 
temperatures.  Such  an  engme  cannot  direcUy 
employ  a  cylinder  and  piston,  though  it  may 
act  on  some  fluid,  through  the  medinm  of 
which  the  power  may  be  transmitted,  or  it  may 
consist  of  a  reaction  engine,  like  a  Bari:er*s 
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millf  moTiug  in  water.  In  the  case  of 
0t4>am  yesaels,  propnlsion  may  be  effected 
bj  spouting  ont  steam  and  smoke  below  the 
water  at  the  stem.  Various  plans  have  been 
propounded  for  propelling  in  this  manner, 
bnt  none  of  them  have  yet  been  practically 
SQccewfoL  That  the  steam  engine  will  be 
rapeiseded  by  a  form  of  air  engine  nsing 
high  temperatnres,  is  highly  probable;  bat 
an  electro-motive  engine  would  be  preferable, 
proTided  that  the  power  could  be  obtained  from 
coal  instead  of  from  zinc. 

•tauB  VIre  Snirliio-  An  arrangement  of 
pomps  worked  by  steam  for  extinguishing  fires, 
bj  projecting  upon  them  a  continuous  stream 
of  water  frcfm  a  suitable  nozzle  or  spout-pipe. 

The  first  steam  fire  engine  we  owe,  in  com- 
men  with  many  other  things,  to  the  ingenuity 
of  Ericsson,  the  eminent  Swedish  engineer,  who 
stibsequently  to  the  completion  of  his  loco- 
motire,  the  Korelty,  in  1830,  constructed  the 
first  steam  fire  engine  which  was  used  with 
good  effect  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Argyll  Kooms  about  that  time.    In  1832,  he 


constructed,  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  steam 
fire  engine  called  the  Comet,  which  had  two 
horizontal  cylinders  of  12  inches  diameter,  and 
14  inches  stroke,  and  two  pumps  10}  inches 
diameter,  and  of  the  same  stroke.  This  engine 
was  set  on  wheels  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
fire  engine,  and  the  flow  of  water  was  equalised 
by  the  aid  of  a  great  globular  air  vessel  set 
behind  the  driver's  seat.  This  engine  weighed 
4  tons.  It  raised  its  steam  in  f^m  13  to  20 
minutes,  and  it  threw  336  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  or  about  90  tons  per  hour. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Ericsson's 
early  engines,  steam  fire  engines  did  not  come 
into  extended  use  in  this  country  for  more  than 
thirty  years  afterwards,  and  then  various  spe- 
cimens of  such  engines  came  to  us  ttom  Ame- 
rica, which  were  inferior  in  constructive  excel- 
lence to  those  which  Ericsson  had  long  before 
produced.  Latterly,  numerous  steam  tire  en- 
gines have  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Meny- 
weather  and  Son,  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  and 
Co.,  and  by  various  other  makers;  and  nume- 
rous competitive  trials  have  been  made  to  esta- 


8tcam  Fire 
blu.h  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  engines  of 
the  different  makers.  In  the  engines  of  both 
Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  and  Co.,  and  in  those 
of  Messrs,  Merryweather  and  Son,  the  boilers 
are  vertical ;  bat  in  the  forracr,  the  smoke  is 
eonductpd  through  a  number  of  vertical  tubes 
to  the  chimney,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  form 
of  boiler  known  as  the  Field  boiler,  is  adopted, 
in  which  a  number  of  tubes  filled  with  wat^'r 
h»ng  from  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  but  terminate 
in  close  ecda  above  the  level  of  the  fire-grate. 
In  these  tubes  smaller  internal  tubes  are  in- 
tpoiluced,  to  enable  the  water  to  circulate  by 
descending  the  internal  tube  and  ascending 
through  the  annulus  left  between  the  two.  In 
wme  engines  one  cylinder  is  employed,  and 
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in  others  two,  but  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  and 
Co.*s  engines  are  formed  with  a  crank,  whereas 
Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Son's  engines  are 
made  without  one,  and  are,  therefore,  not  rota- 
tive engines.  On  the  whole,  the  rotative  form 
of  engine  appears  to  be  best  for  pumping  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes,  as  it  can  be  driven 
faster,  and  enables  the  piston  to  be  brought 
closer  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  stroke,  thereby  saving  steam. 
The  form  of  pump  commonlvused  is  the  bucket 
and  plnnger  pump,  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Davia  Thomson,  in  the  Richmond  water-works 
in  1846,  and  which  resembles  a  common  suc- 
tion pump,  with  a  very  thick  rod,  which  acta  as 
a  plunger,  and  the  pump  consequently  forces 
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both  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  backet, 
but  draws  only  during  the  ascent  of  the  bucket. 
In  some  cases  the  cylinders  and  pumps  are 
TerticaL,  and  in  others  horizontal.  The  figure 
on  p.  591  represents  one  of  Messrs.  Shand, 
Mason,  and  Oo.'s  horizontal  engines.  In  an 
experiment  made  in  1 864  with  an  engine  of  this 
kind  with  a  single  cylinder  and  small  fly-wheel, 
the  cylinder  being  7  inches  diameter  and  8 
inches  stroke,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  145  lbs. 
per  square  inch  in  the  boiler,  and  128*16  lbs.  in 
the  cylinder,  a  jet  of  water  H  inch  diameter 
was  projected  under  a  water  pressure  of  1 25  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  the  engine  making  165  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  with  5^  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  back  pressure  resisting  the  piston.  In  this 
case  the  engine  exerted  32^  indicated  horse- 
power ;  and  as  the  total  weight  of  the  engine 
was  only  32  cwt,  the  weight  was  only  one  cwt 
per  indicated  horse-power.  In  these  engines  a 
small  piston,  which  is  pressed  against  a  spring 
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amount  of  uncoiling,  as  shown  by  a  nitaUe 
hand,  indicates  the  amount  of  pressure. 

Stean  Cliiii.  A  contrivance  by  which 
projectiles  used  in  warlike  operations  may  be 
discharged  by  the  expansiye  force  of  steam. 
This  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Jacob  Pezldiu. 

If  a  strong  dose  -iron  vessel,  having  two 
valves,  one  opening  inwards  and  the  other 
outwards — ^the  latter  being  loaded  with  some 
definite  pressure — ^be  eompUtely  filled  vith 
water,  such  a  vessel  may  be  neated  to  the 
temperature  corresponding  to  the  pressure 
with  which  the  valve  is  loaded  without  ouunng 
any  portion  of  the  water  in  it  to  be  converted 
into  steam.  To  render  the  effect  more  easily 
understood,  let  us  suppose  that  the  valre  is 
loaded  with  a  pressure  of  fifty  atmospheres. 
The  tempeiature  of  water  evaporated  under 
that  pressure  being  510^  [Str&m],  the  vessel 
may  be  raised  to  any  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 500®,  without  having  any  of  the  water 


by  the  water  which  is  being  forced  out  of  the  |  contained  in  it  converted  into  steaoL  If  the 
jet  pipe,  governs  the  speed  of  the  engine  by  tempeiature  to  which  the  water  is  raised  be 
moving  suitably  the  throttle  valve  in  the  steam   500^,  and  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  common 


pipe.  In  April  1866,  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason, 
and  Co.  delivered  to  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Bri- 
gade seven  of  their  vertical  steam  fire  engines, 
those  previously  in  use  in  that  force  having  been 
found  to  act  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
They  also  about  the  same  time  sent  out  three 
engines  to  Bombay,  one  of  which  was  tested  in 
London  before  being  shipped.  Steam  of  60  lbs. 
pressure  was  raised  from  cold  water  in  8^ 
minutes,  which  threw  a  jet  of  wat«r  an  inch  in 
diameter  150  feet  high,  and  228  feet  horizontal 
In  the  fire  brigade  stations,  it  is  usual  to  keep 
the  water  in  the  boilera  of  the  fire  engines  warm 
by  keeping  a  small  jet  of  gas  alight  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  by  this  simple  expedient  the  steam  is 
almost  sure  to  be  up  before  the  engine  can 
reach  even  the  nearest  fire. 

Steam  €kiiiffe.  An  instrument  intended 
to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
boiler.  Steam  gauges  are  of  different  kinds. 
One  that  has  been  much  employed  is  the 
mercurial  steam  gatige,  which  consists  of  a 
small  U  tube  of  iron  which  is  filled  with 
mercury  about  half-way  up,  and  the  top  of 
one  leg  communicates  with  the  boiler,  while  a 
small  wooden  fioat  ^rqjects  above  the  top  of 
the  other  leg  and  points  to  the  graduations  on 
a  scale  divided  into  inches,  the  float  pointing 
to  0  when  the  steam  is  not  up.  If,  now,  steam 
be  raised  in  the  boiler,  the  mercury  will  be  de- 
pressed in  one  le^  and  raised  in  the  other,  and 
every  rise  of  an  mch  on  the  scale  indicates  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  due  to  two  inches  of 
mercury,  or  very  nearly  a  pound  pressure  per 
square  inch.  Another  form  of  steam  gauge 
is  a  conical  glass  tube  containing  air,  against 
which  mercury  or  some  other  liquid  is  forced 
by  the  steam;  another  form,  now  much  used,- 
is  that  known  as  BourcUm*s  aauge^  which  con- 
sists substantially  of  a  coiled  flat  elastic  tube, 
into  which  steam  enters,  and  the  steam  causes 
the  tube  to  assume  more  nearly  the  cylindri- 
cal form,  and  simultaneously  to  uncoiL  The 
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temperatures  be  forced  into  the  vessel  through 
the  valve  which  opens  inwards,  water  being 
sensibly  incompressible,  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
at  500^  will  be  forced  out  at  the  valve  which 
opens  outwards.  This  water,  being  no  longer 
subjected  to  the  pressure  which  kept  it  in  Uie 
liquid  state,  will  suddenly  expand  and  flash 
into  steam,  which  at  first  will  have  a  pressure 
of  fiftr  ahnospheres,  but  as  it  expands  will 
have  its  pressure  diminished  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  volume  into  which  it 
swells  shall  be  increased.  Since,  however, 
500^  is  not  sufficient  heat  to  enable  the  whole 
of  the  water  thus  ejected  to  pass  into  steam 
[Stroi],  that  part  of  it  which  will  assume  the 
vaporous  form  will  take  the  requisite  amoont 
of  latent  heat  from  the  sensible  heat  of  that 
portion  which  remains  in  the  liquid  state.  As 
this  latter  portion  will  still  retain  a  consider- 
able temperature,  it  may  be  conducted  to  a 
vessel  containing  the  feed  for  the  heated  vessel 
just  mentioned,  whence  it  will  be  again  foroed 
into  that  vessel. 

Such  was  the  principle  of  Mr.  Perking  gen*' 
rators ;  by  which  term  he  denominated  those 
close  vessels  in  which  water  was  raised  to  a 
high  temperature  without  being  oonveried  into 
steam. 

Now,  if  the  valve  through  which  the  heated 
water  is  ejected  be  supposed  to  be  in  commu- 
nication with  the  barrel  of  a  gun  or  piece  of 
ordnance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  barrel  of 
an  air  gun  is  in  communication  with  the  hollow 
metallic  ball  in  which  the  air  is  compressed,  a 
projectile  may  be  discharged  by  the  expansive 
force  of  the  water  ^ected  from  the  valve^  pre- 
cisely as  the  ball  of  an  air  gun  is  projected  by 
the  expansive  force  of  the  compressed  air. 

As  the  water  may  be  ^ectea  from  the  valve 
either  in  a  constant  stream  or  by  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  jets,  the  projectUes  may  be  discharged 
from  the  barrel  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  brought  under  the  adion  of  the 
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itnuQ ;  and  since  the  heating  of  the  barrel  tends 
only  to  increase  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam, 
there  i^ypeais  to  be  no  other  practical  limit  to 
the  action  of  snch  an  engine  of  offitnce  except 
that  vhich  msj  be  imposed  on  the  heating 
power  applied  to  the  generator. 

Of  the  abstract  practicability  of  applying 
steam  in  this  manner  as  an  ofifonsive  engine^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt.      Both  theory  and 
experiment  conspire  to  establish  it ;   bat  of 
the  comparatxre    effica^,    conyenience,    and 
economy  of  it>  oompared   with   ffnnpowder, 
many  doubts  will  present  themscXres  to  all 
who  dniy  reflect    on  the    circumstances  by 
which  the  innoTations  are  surrounded.    The 
necessity  of  using  a  steam  generator  of  any 
kind  obviously  limits  the  application  of  such 
an  instmment  to  particular  cases,  and  even 
in  those  special  cases  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing a  generator  or  boiler  which  shall  reconcile 
a  ready  conduction  of  the  heat  to  the  water, 
▼ith  great  strength  and  solidity  in  the  heat- 
ing vessel,  must  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a 
weighty  difficulty.    Without  a  very  high  pres- 
BQie  of  steam  the  projectile  cannot  acquire  an 
adequate  velocity  with  any  (H^linary  length 
of  bore ;  and  the  use  of  steam  of  a  yery  high 
pressure  is  dangerous  and  inoonyenient.    By 
greatly  mcreasing  the  length  of  t^e  gun,  the 
flame  effect  may  be  obtained  with  a  smaller 
pRssure;   but  this  expedient   is  also  inad- 
nussible.    Hence  the  steam  gun  could  never 
come  into  effect  for  any  but  yery  small  cali- 
bres ;  and  the  places  where  small  gnns  come 
into  use  are  precisely  those  in  which  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  employ  a  steam  boiler,  viz. 
in  the  field,  in  boat  service,  &c. 

Steam  Hammer.  A  heavy  hammer, 
moved  by  a  steam  engine,  emploveia  chiefly  for 
forging  masses  of  iron  and  steel,  but  also  for 
crashing  quartz  in  gold  mining,  and  for  other 
porposes  in  the  arts.  Hammers  lifted  by 
cams  upon  a  revolving  shaft,  deriving  its  motion 
either  from  a  water  wheel  or  a  steam  engine, 
have  loi^  been  used  in  certain  pirocesses  of  the 
iron  manufacture.  But  in  the  steam  hammer 
there  is  no  intermediate  mechanism  intervening 
between  the  engine  and  the  hammer,  and  the 
force  and  numb^  of  the  blows  are  regulated  by 
witably  governing,  by  a  proper  valve,  the  flow 
of  steam  to  the  engine. 

The  first  propo^  to  apply  a  steam  engine  to 
work  a  hammer  direct  was  made  by  Mr.  Watt 
in  1784,  but  it  was  not  until  upvrazos  of  half  a 
century  later  that  the  problem  was  practically 
gone  into  and  solyed  by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth, 
then  of  Patricroft  near  Manchester.  The  first 
steam  hammer  actually  set  to  work  was  erected 
byM.  Bourdon  in  France.  But  M.  Bourdon 
confessedly  obtained  his  ideas  on  the  subject  at 
Mr.  Nasmyth*8  works,  which  had  been  visited 
bvM.  Bourdon  when  he  was  in  England,  and  to 
whom  the  plans  of  die  steam  hammer  were  shown 
along  with  the  plans  of  other  tools  and  machines 
then  in  progress.  But  the  completion  of  the 
steam  hammer  having  been  delayed  by  the 
pnigrees  of  other  work,  and  M.  Bourdon  having 
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begun  the  construction  of  such  a  hammer  im- 
m^ately  on  his  return,  it  so  happened  that  the 
French  hammer  was  at  vrork  before  the  EngUsh 
one.  In  Watt's  proposed  steam  hammer  ^e 
cylinder  was  at  one  end  of  a  wooden  beam,  while 
the  hammer  was  at  the  other,  and  the  hammer, 
instead  of  moving  yertically  as  modem  steam 
hammers  do,  moved  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  being 
fitted  with  a  wooden  shank  like  the  old  forge 
and  tilt  hammera  when  moved  by  cams  upon 
a  revolving  shaft  But  in  Nasmyth's  arrange- 
ment the  cylinder  is  erected  oyer  the  anvil, 
and  the  piston  rod  which  passes  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  has  the  hammer  fixed  to 
its  lower  extremity,  the  hammer  being  directed 
vertically  by  suitable  ^des.  In  Gondie*s 
arrangement^  the  piston  is  stationary  and  the 
cylinder  moves,  the  hammer  being  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  and  the  piston 
rod,  which  is  a  stationary  cylindrical  pipe, 
serves  to  conyey  the  steam  to  and  from  the 
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Light  Steam  Hammer. 

cylinder.  Figs.  1  and  2  are  a  front  and  side  view 
of  Condie*s  3A  cwt  hammer,  and  figs.  3  and  4 
a  front  and  side  view  of  Condie's  6  cwt.  hammer. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  lighter 
hammers  the  standard  is  single  and  the  hammer 
is  overhung,  while  in  the  heavier  hammers  the 
standard  is  double  and  the  moving  cylinder  is 
guided  between  the  two  parts.  In  the  early 
hammers  the  weight  was  raised  by  the  pressure 
of  the  steam,  and  the  hanuner  descended  by 
gravity  alone ;  but  in  all  modem  hammers  the 
steam  presses  the  hammer  dovm  as  well  as 
raises  it  up.  Many  of  the  modem  hammers 
are  of  great  size,  and  of  these  the  standards  are 
generally  formed  of  wrought  iron.  It  is  found 
that  hammers  of  great  weight  are  quite  indis- 
pensable for  consolidating  and  giving  soundness 
to  the  Bessemer  steel,  and  it  is  for  t^is  purpose 
that  the  yery  heavy  hammers  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed. In  Neilson's  radial hanmier  the  cylinder 
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and  hammer  are  carried  on  the  end  of  a  radial 
arm,  which  may  be  swivelled  round  a  stationair 
pillar,  and  the  anvil  block,  which  is  fitted  with 
various  kinds  of  anvils  and  dies,  is  formed  like 
a  quadrant  struck  from  the  centre  of  the  pillar, 
to  the  end  that  the  hammer  may  by  swivel- 
ling it  be  brought  down  on  any  particular  die. 
Hammers  working  horizontally,  so  as  to  strike 
the  mass  of  incandescent  metal  upon  the  anvil 
simultaneously  on  opposite  sides,  have  also  been 
introduced,  and  in  some  cases,  too,  such  a  duplex 
horizontal  hammer  has  been  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  hammer  working  vertically,  so  that  the 
metal  is  compressed  on  four  sides  at  once,  the 
dross  and  clinker  being  forced  out  at  the  ends. 
Steam   Hammer  for  PUe-drwing, — An   in- 

Pig.8. 


l^ouB  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  now 
m  general  use  in  government  and  other  lug« 
works.  '  It  consists  of  a  steam  cylinder,  dosed  at 
the  bottom,  but  with  openings  in  the  top  to  allow 
the  passage  of  air ;  a  piston  works  in  it,  haviog 
it«  rod  passing  through  a  steam-tight  aperture 
in  the  bottom.  To  Uie  piston  the  monkey  or 
driver,  which  weighs  2^  tons,  is  attached,  and 
is  thus  suspended.  The  machine  is  worked  bj 
high-pressure  steam,  which  being  admitted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  the  induction 
pipe,  raises  the  piston,  and,  with  it,  the  monkey 
attached  to  it.  The  instant  it  arrives  at  the 
height  required,  it  closes  the  induction  pipe, 
and,  opening  the  eduction  pipe  (also  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder),  the  steam  escapes,  and 
Fig.  4. 
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the  piston,  with  the  monkey  attached  to  its  rod, 
falls  freely  on  the  head  of  the  pile.  A  large 
heavy  cap  of  iron,  with  a  hole  to  allow  the  head 
of  'che  pile  to  pass  through,  slides  between  the 
upright  standards,  and  guides  the  direction  of 
the  pile.  The  monkey  and  cylinder  also  follow 
the  course  of  the  pile,  guided  by  the  same 
uprights,  between  which  they  slide.'  The 
entire  weight  of  the  steam  hammer  part  of  the 
apparatus,  resting  all  the  while  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  pile  and  following  down  with  it,  materially 
assists  ita  penetration  into  the  soil. 

The  saving  of  labour  effected  by  this  con- 
trivance is  very  great.  A  stage,  which  carries 
the  machine,  boiler,  workmen,  and  everything 
necessary,  moves  along  a  railway.  Having 
driven  one  pile,  the  machine  moves  onward 
the  regulated  distance  ;  it  then  picks  the  next 
pile  out  of  the  water,  hoist*  it  high  in  the  air, 
orops  it  into  its  exact  place,  then  covers  it  with 
the  great  cap  ;  the  monkey  immediately  acts, 
giving  blows  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  in  a 
minute.  The  whole  operation  of  raising  a  pile 
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from  the  raft,  putting  it  in  its  place,  and  driving 
it  to  the  required  depth,  occupies  generally  from 
two  to  four  minutes.  By  Uie  old  me^od  of 
pile  driving,  a  comparatively  light  wci^t 
(about  12  cwt,)  is  made  to  fall  from  a  great 
height,  and  the  blows  succeed  at  interrals  of 
about  five  minutes.  By  the  pew  machine,  a 
very  heavy  weight  (about  60  cwt.)  falls  through 
a  height  of  only  throe  feet>  and  the  blows  £all 
376  times  more  frequently. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Britiish 
Association  for  1841,  Dr.  Greene  gave  the 
following  instance  of  tbe  state  of  the  heads  of 
two  piles,  as  driven  by  the  two  methods:— 

'  One  was  fifty-six  feet  long,  driven  by  a 
monkey  of  12  cwt.  falling  from  a  great  height* 
and  making  only  one  bbw  in  five  minutes,  and 
requiring  twenty  hours  to  drive  it ;  this,  though 
protected  by  a  hoop  of  iron,  was  so  split  and 
shattered  on  the  head,  that  it  would  wquine 
to  be  reheaded  to  drive  it  any  farther.  The 
other,  though  sixty  feet  long,  was  not  even 
supported  by  an  iron  hoop,  and  the  head  is  as 
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smooth  as  if  it  were  dresned  off  with  a  plane. 
It  vas  driven  with  a  hammer  of  50  cwt  and 
onlj  three  feet  fall,  maldng  seyentj-fiye  blows 
in  a  minute,  and  was  put  into  its  place  and 
finished  in  fonr  and  a  half  minutes/ 

Steam  Jet.    A  jet  of  steam  suffered  to 
escape  from  a  pipe,  and  employed  either  to 
accelente  the  flow  of  smoke  up  a  chimney 
bj  being  projected  upwards  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  waste  steam  is  projected  through 
the  blast  pipe  into  the  chimney  of  a  loco- 
motire;  or  it  may  be  employed  to  cause  a 
current  of ^  air  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  as 
was  done  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
the  ventilation  was  promoted  by  steam  jets. 
The  arrangement  is  suitable  for  ventilating 
steam  vessels,   by  sucking   the  vitiated  air 
from  the  cabins.   A  species  of  steam  jet,  called 
Ddabarr^s  steam  Jet,  is  sometimes  used,   of 
which  the  peculiarity  is,  that  the  jet  opens 
into  a  short  piece  of  larger  pipe,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  that  into  another  piece  still  larger 
in  diameter,  and  so  on ;  and  the  air  or  smoke 
is  sncked  in  between  the  successive  pieces, 
liquids  as  well  as  gases  may  be  moved  by 
a  jet  of  steam ;  and  one  form   of  the  steam 
je^  used  for  forcing  water  into  boilers  to  feed 
them,  is  known  as  GiffarcCs  injector.  The  action 
of  this  instrument  appears  at  first  sight  para- 
doxical, as  a  jet  of  steam  from  any  ffiven  boiler 
will  not  only  force  water  into  that  boiler, 
hat  also  into  a  boiler  of  a  still  higher  pressure. 
It  is  essential  to  the  action  of  the  instrument 
that  the  feed  water  shall  not  be  too  hot  to 
coDdense  the  steam;  and  the  water  in  the 
steam  must  be  viewed  as  water  moving  with 
the  high  velocity  with  which  the  steam  moves, 
and  which  consequently  contains  sufficient  vis 
^va  to  force  the  water  in  against  the  pressure 
within  the  boiler.    Latterly  the  steam  jet  has 
heen  tried  for  propelling  vessels. 

Steam  Vawiffatton.  The  art  of  pro- 
pelling vessels  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
steam  engine.  Vessels  so  propelled  are  called 
tttam  vesseU;  and  the  navigation  of  seas  or 
rivers  by  steam  vessels  is  termed  steam  navi- 
gation. The  propelling  instrument,  by  means 
of  which  the  steam  engine  acts  upon  the  water, 
nay  be  the  paddle-wheel  [Stteam  Engike]  or 
the  screw  [Scsbw  Phopelleb],  or  any  other 
m^um  for  communicating  power;  and  the 
▼easel  is  forced  forward  by  the  backward 
pressure  of  the  paddle  boards  or  screw  upon 
the  water,  just  as  a  boat  is  forced  forward  by 
the  reaction  of  the  oars,  or  as  the  body  of  an 
aquatic  bird  is  propelled  by  the  action  of  the 
feet  The  pressure  with  which  the  Vessel  is 
forced  forwards  is  in  all  cases  the  same  as  that 
with  which  the  water  is  forced  backwards; 
U)d  this  pressure  will  remain  unchAnged 
whether  the  surface  pressing  the  water  be 
huge  or  small,  being  dependent  altogether 
upon  the  nower  of  the  engine,  other  things 
being  equal.  But  if  the  propelling  surface  be 
large,  the  water  will  be  moved  backwards 
through  only  a  small  distance,  while  the 
▼<««el  is  moved  forward  through  a  great  dis- 
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tance,  whereas  if  the  propelling  surface  be 
small,  then  with  only  the  same  forward  motion 
of  the  vessel  there  wiU  be  a  larger  backward 
motion  of  the  water,  and  more  steam  will  be 
expended  in  producing  the  same  result. 

History  of  Steam  Navigation. — Vessels  pro- 
pelled by  paddle-wheels  driven  by  oxen  were 
employed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  were  intro- 
duced by  them  into  Sicily,  from  which  country 
the  Bomans  obtained  a  knowledge  of  that 
method  of  navigation.  In  1543,  Bksco  Gharay, 
a  sea  captain  in  Spain,  is  reported  to  have 
exhibited  to  Charles  V.  a  vessel  propelled  by 
wheels  of  this  kind  which  were  driven  by 
steam;  but  recent  investigations  show  this 
stoiy  to  have  been  apocryphal.  In  1618,  and 
again  in  1630,  patents  were  granted  in  England 
to  David  Bamseye  for  propelling  vessels  by 
fire  or  steam.  Various  projects  for  propelling 
vessels  were  proposed  after  this  time  by  Grent, 
Lin,  Eord,  Toogood,  Chamberlaine,  Bushnell, 
Papin,  Duvivian,  Savery,  Buquet,  Dickens, 
Allan,  and  Hulls ;  but  so  long  as  the  steam 
engine  remained  in  the  cumbrous  and  in- 
effective state  in  which  it  then  existed,  no 
power  profitably  commensurate  with  the  addi- 
tional weight  could  be  imparted  to  a  vessel.  In 
1737»  HuUs  published  a  pamphlet  describing 
his  mode  of  propulsion,  of  which  the  main 
features  were  a  paddle-wheel  placed  at  the 
stern  and  driven  by  an  atmospheric  vacuum 
engine  within  the  vessel.  In  1787,  Mr.  Patrick 
Miller,  of  Dalswinton  in  Scotland,  published  a 
pamphlet  describing  a  new  species  of  vessel 
which  was  to  be  driven  by  paddle-wheels ;  but 
these  wheels  were  to  be  worked  by  manual 
labour  by  means  of  capstans.  With  a  vessel 
constructed  by  Mr.  Miller  upon  this  plan, 
it  WHS  found  that  a  considerable  speed  was 
attainable;  but  the  operation  of  turning  the 
capstan  was  found  to  be  very  laborious,  and 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a  tutor  in  Mr. 
Miller's  family,  that  a  steam  engine  might  be 
applied  to  perform  this  work.  Mr.  Taylor, 
having  shown  that  such  an  engine  might  be 
introduced  without  setting  the  vessel  on  fire, 
was  commissioned  by  Mr.  MiUer  to  order  an 
engine  of  an  acquaintance  of  Taylor's,  called 
William  Symington,  a  young  engineer  of  much 
ingenuity.  This  engine  was  made  and  intro- 
duced into  a  pleasure  boat,  which  was  many 
times  tried  successfully  on  the  lake  of  Dal- 
swinton. Mr.  Miller  then  built  a  vessel  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  engine  of  which  was  made  at 
Carron.  This  vessel  was  tried  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal  in  1789,  and  realised  a  speed 
of  nearly  seven  miles  an  hour.  Kothinff 
further  was  done  in  the  matter,  however,  tiU 
1801,  when  Symington  received  an  order  from 
Lord  Dundas  to  construct  a  steam  vessel  for 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company.  Watt's 
patent  having  by  this  time  expired,  the  engine 
was  made  upon  his  plan,  and,  with  Watt's 
double-action  cylinder,  the  performance  of  the 
vessel  was  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  From 
an  impression,  however,  that  the  waves  which 
were  created  would  injure  the  banks  of  the 
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canal,  this  new  method  of  propulsion  was  not 
further  pursued. 

In  1801,  shortly  after  this  yessel  was  com- 
pleted, she  was  yisited  by  Robert  Fnlton,  a 
native  of  America,  at  whose  desire  Symington 
caused  the  yessel  to  be  put  in  operation  in 
order  that  he  might  witness  her  performance. 
Symington's  belief  was  that  the  speed  of  the 
vessel  was  impaired  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
canal,  and  Fulton  remarked  that  such  an 
objection  could  not  have  existence  in  the 
great  rivers  of  North  America,  where  vessels 
of  such  a  character  would  confer  important 
advantages.  Shortly  after  this  time,  Fulton 
commissioned  Boulton  and  Watt  to  construct 
for  him  an  engine  which  was  to  be  put  on 
board  a  vessel  in  America.  This  vessel  was 
to  be  propelled  by  jpaddle-wheels  in  the 
manner  previously  practised  in  Scotland.  The 
name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Clermont;  she 
was  launched  and  tried  in  1807,  and  performed 
her* assigned  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Numerous  vessels  resembling  the  Clermont 
were  soon  after  this  time  built  in  America.  In 
1812,  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  of  Helensbuigh  on  the 
Clyde,  constructed  the  Comeit,  the  first  steam 
vessel  employed  for  commercial  purposes  in 
Europe.  Numerous  other  vessels  resembling 
the  Comet  were  soon  after  this  built  in  the 
Clyde,  and  steam  navigation  before  long  came 
into  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Pavid  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  who  had  con- 
structed the  boiler  of  the  Comet,  and  who  soon 
signalised  himself  in  this  department  of  engi- 
neering, was  the  first  person  who  sent  steam 
vessels  to  sea.  He  established  lines  of  commu- 
nication between  Greenock  and  Belfast>  and, 
subsequently,  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead, 
and  between  Dover  and  Calais.  The  method 
of  combining  two  engines  with  their  cranks  set 
at  right  angles  with  one  another,  so  as  to 
obviate  all  danger  of  the  engine  stopping  at 
the  dead  point,  and  to  make  the  power  uniform 
through  the  revolution,  was  a  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Watt's.  When  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  con- 
structed by  Boiilton  and  Watt,  was  set  to  run 
between  London  and  Leith,  it  was  found  that 
the  sea  water  in  a  voyage  of  this  length 
acquired,  from  the  continual  evaporation  of  the 
water  without  removing  the  salts,  such  a  degree 
of  concentration  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  for 
the  production  of  steam.  The  vessel  had, 
therefore,  to  be  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
voyage,  the  water  let  out  of  the  boiler  into  the 
hold,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  water  to  be 
introduced  from  the  sea.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, Boulton  and  Watt  applied  change 
pumps  to  the  vessel,  which  by  continually 
removing  a  portion  of  the  super-salted  water 
during  the  voyage,  prevented  an  iiyurious  con- 
centration from  being  attained.  They  after- 
wards superseded  the  change  pumps  by  blow- 
off  cockSf  which  on  being  turned  at  intervals 
allowed  a  portion  of  the  super-salted  water  to 
escape  overboard.  This  expedient  fnf  pre- 
venting an  accumulation  of  salt  in  the  boiler 
is  still  generally  employed  in  vessels  not  em- 
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ploying  external  condensation,  which,  hoirerra, 
has  now  become  veiy  general,  to  enabln  the 
boiler  to  be  fed  with  fresh  water,  and  \k^  to 
render  the  use  of  steam  of  a  higher  piesstm 
practicable  with  safety,  and  to  obTi&te  th«  ri^ 
of  bursting  from  the  accidental  accnnrakitiQiL 
of  salt  upon  the  furnaces,  when  thej  might 
become  rod  hot  and  collapse  from  the  pressure 
of  the  steam. 

The  side  lever  form  of  engine,  still  to  some 
extent  employed  in  steam  vessels,  was  settled 
by  Boulton  and  Watt  at  an  early  period  in  tlbo 
history  of  steam  navigation;  but  the  oscil- 
lating engine  invented  by  their  foremaD,  Mr. 
Murdoch,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centoiy, 
is  now  generally  nrefeired  in  the  case  of  ressels 
propell^  by  paadle-wheels.  It  b,  however, 
mainly  from  the  admirable  manner  in  wbicli 
the  details  of  this  species  of  engine  have  be^ 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Penn  and  Son,  that  it 
has  obtained  such  favourable  aoceptanco  and 
such  wide  notoriety.  Tubular  boUers  for  manse 
purposes  were  patented  by  Mr.  Bourne  in  183S, 
but  were  first  practically  intzoduced  by  Messrs. 
Penn  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  MiUer  andBsTeo- 
hiU,  about  1844. 

Ocean  Sieam  Navigation. — ^lines  of  steam 
navigation  i\ow  connect  together  neariy  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.    Imwt  of  the  companies 
carrying  on  these  lines  of  communication  recite 
large  yearly  payments  from  the  government  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  without  which  the 
existing  measure  of  efficiency  in  tbe  v««^ 
could  not  be  maintained ;  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  axiom  in  steam  navigation,  that  no  line 
of  distant  communication  in  whi<^  a  high  rate 
of  speed  is  necessary  can  be  profitable  onless 
supported  by  a  government  subvention,  or  un- 
less some  other  equitable  payment  it  made 
for  carrying  the  mails.     Some  of  the  vessels 
carrying  on  ocean  navigation  are  of  800, 1,000, 
and  even   1,200    nommal   horse-power.    The 
actual  power  of  sach  vessels  should  be  at  lea^t 
six  times  the  nominal.     In   sea-going  steam 
vessels  from  20  to  21  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmo^ 
speed  that  has  yet  been  attained ;  but  in  some 
cases,  the  actual  power  is  as  great  as  nine  times 
the  nominal.    For  screw  Teasels,  direct  acting 
engines,  or  engines  without  gearing,  are  noir 
nearljr  unitersal     The  type  most  ffenezally  and 
most  justly  preferred  is  the  doume  piston  ro>i 
or  steeple  engine,  laid  on  its  side.     [Scbsw 
Pbopellbs  ;  Tubbet  Ship.] 

River  Steam  Navigation, — ^The  extent  d 
steam  navigation  upon  the  rivers  of  this 
country  is  not  considerable,  the  rivers  being 
only  in  a  few  cases,  or  thiongh  an  inoonsideT- 
able  part  of  their  length,  of  suflScient  volume 
to  enable  navigation  to  be  csunied  on  upon 
them.  Upon  the  Thames  and  also  upon  the 
Clyde  there  are  many  riTor  steamers,  well 
adapted  to  the  functions  whi<^  they  have 
to  perform ;  but  in  no  case  are  these  vessels 
of  large  dimensions  or  {p!«at  power.  In 
America,  however,  where  the  rivers  are  of 
a  far  larger  volume  than  in  this  country,  arJ 
perform  a  far  more  important  part  in  tht>| 
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DCAns  of  internal  eommnnication,  th«re  are 

rirer  steamen  of  nearly  400  feet  in  length,  and 

with  psddle-wheela  60  feet  in  diameter,  and 

some  of  these  Teasels  are  said  to  haye  attained 

a  speed  of  24  miles  an  hour.    The  engines  are 

osqaU/  set  upon  the  deck,  and  are  fonned  in 

the  same  manner  as  a  common  land  en^e — 

the  beam  being  poised  high  in  the  air  and 

the  oooneeting  rod  extending  from  the  bean 

duwn  to  the  crank.      The  rirer  steamers  of 

America  more  nearly  resemble  arks  than  ships, 

15  they  are  built  with  several  decks  or  stories 

Ksting  OQ  the  huU,  which  is  always  made 

Tf ly  sharp,  so  as  to  enable  a  high  rate  of  speed 

to  he  attained.    A  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per 

square  inch  is  commonly  maintained  in  these 

engines,  if  ocmdensing.     The  stroke  of  the 

putoa  is  always  rery  long  relatiyely  with  its 

diameter ;  the  steam  is  of  considerable  pressure, 

and  is  used  ezpansiyely.    The  engines  are  of 

rude  construction  compared  with  English  en- 

pnes,  but  they  are  cheap  and  answer  their 

intended  purpose.    Upon  the  Mississippi  and 

its  tributaries  most  of  the  engines  are  high- 

pessure,  with  the  cylinders  lyins;  horizontal  as 

in  k)oomotiTe  engines,  and  accidents  by  ez- 

plnsioo  and  fire  are   of  frequent  occurrence. 

Some  of  these  engines  are  worked  with  steam 

of  250  lbs.  pressure  upon  the  smiare  inch. 

The  mnddlnesa  of  the  water  of  the  Mississippi 

causes  it  to  froth  Tery  much  and  the  boilers  to 

prime,  unless  steam  of  a  high  pressure  be  em- 

pioyed,  which,  as  it  occupies  a  less  yolume,  oe- 

eaiioDS  less  agitation  in  the  water  as  it  rises  to 

the  surface.     The  cabins  of  American  steamers 

tra  in  searlj  all  cases  very  handsome  and 

ipaeiotts ;  the  boilers  are  usually  disposed  at 

the  sides  of  the  vessel  behind  the  paddle-boxes, 

to  that  the  ashes  fall  into  the  river ;  and  the 

neering  wheel  is  placed  on  the  upper  deck  near 

the  b(nr,  and  communicates  with  the  rudder 

St  the  9tem  by  means  of  iron  rods  or  chains. 

Steam  Natfiffotion  upon  $haUaw  Bivers, — 
The  shaUowness  of  many  of  the  rivers  of  the 
eontinenl^  on  which  it  became  important  to 
establish  steam  navigation,  has  led  to  the 
utroduetkm  of  very  Bght  vessels  upon  them. 
Tpoa  the  npper  part  of  the  Bhine,  and  ui>on 
the  Moeelle,  there  are  vessels  plying  which 
dnw  only  11  inches  of  water.  Upon  the 
Imk  thtare  are  vessels  plying  which  dmw  only 
from  8  to  10  inches  of  water,  and  upon  the 
Red  Rivexv  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  in 
Ancrica,  Uiere  are  vessels  plying  which  are 
said  to  draw  only  7  inches  of  water.  These 
v^isels  of  course  do  not  carry  cargo,  but  only 
faasengezsL  Mr.  Bourne  introduced  a  species 
<ff  steam  train  for  navigating  the  rivers  of 
India,  and  especially  the  Indus,  consisting  of  a 
■tcamcr  of  lig^ht  (uaught  towing  a  train  of 
fchallow  barges  laden  with  cargo;  and  it  is 
reekoned  that  by  this  simple  expedient  ten 
thousand  miles  of  river,  now  maccessible, 
vodld  be  laid  open  to  commercial  intercourse 
W  steam. 

Steam  Navigation  upon  rapid  Bivere, — A 
iMthod  of  towing^  bai^ies  by  steam  has  for 
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some  years  past  been  in  successful  operation 
upon  Uie  Bhone,  which  appears  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  all  cases  where  rapid  rivers  have  to 
be  ascended  with  heavy  loads.  Upon  the  pad- 
dle shaft  a  toothed  drum  is  fixed  whidi  engages 
an  endless  chain.  This  chain  passes  round  a 
great  wheel  like  the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine,  but 
armed  with  projecting  spikes,  which  is  placed  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  a  wooden  frame  hinged 
at  its  up^  end,  so  that  it  can  rise  and  fall 
with  the  irregularities  of  the  river  bed,  and  this 
wheel,  being  put  into  revolution  with  about 
one-third  of  the  speed  of  the  paddles,  hauls 
the  vessel  up  against  the  stream  by  means  of 
the  chain.  The  paddles  are  thrown  out  of  ac- 
tion when  this  wheel  is  in  operation,  but  are 
used  in  descending  the  river,  when  the  great 
wheel,  which  rises  through  a  well  in  the  centre 
of  the  vessel,  is  hoisted  out  of  the  water. 

Steam  Plonglilnv.  The  art  of  cultivating 
land  by  the  steam  engine  has  now  been  pac- 
ticaUv  matured ;  but  as  the  requisite  machmery 
would  be  too  expensive  for  most  farmers  to  pur- 
chase, and  too  powerful  for  them  to  require 
constantly,  companies  have  been  fonned  in 
different  localities  to  let  out  steam  machinery 
for  ploughing  and  thrashing  on  hire.  Various 
expedients  for  ploughing  by  steam  have  been 
tried,  one  of  which  was  a  species  of  digging 
machine  in  which  a  wheel  armed  with  spades 
or  diggers  was  rotated  by  an  engine,  and  which 
simultaneously  turned  up  the  ground  and  drew 
forward  the  machine.  Bv  another  method,  a 
traction  engine,  made  either  with  an  endless 
railway  like  Boydell's,  or  very  broad  wheels 
and  projecting  grippers  like  Bray's,  advanced 
over  the  ground,  ^nwing  a  number  of  plough- 
shares behind  it.  But  the  method  of  ploughing 
now  generally  adopted  consists  in  drawing  a 
£came  on  wheels,  and  armed  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  ploughs,  backward  and  forward 
over  the  field  by  means  of  a  rope  of  steel  wire 
wound  up  by  a  portable  agricultural  steam 
engine.  There  are  two  systems  of  rope  tillage, 
in  one  of  which  a  single  engine  is  used,  and 
in  the  other  two  enffines.  In  the  first  system, 
the  engine  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  field,  a 
pulley,  armed  with  a  suitable  anchor  for  fixing 
it  to  the  ground,  being  placed  at  the  other  end. 
A  wire  rope,  proceeding  from  the  engine  along 
the  length  of  the  field,  passes  through  the  pulley 
and  returns  again  to  the  engine.  This  rope  is 
then  drawn  backward  and  forward  across  the 
field,  carrying  the  frame  of  ploughs  with  it, 
which  frame  is  so  poised  on  central  wheels  that 
when  the  set  of  cutters  in  front  of  the  wheels 
is  in  the  earth  the  other  is  out,  and  vice  versA, 
to  the  end  that  the  ploughs  may  act  equally  in 
whatever  direction  the  rope  is  pulled.  In  the 
other  system — ^which  appears  to  be  prefer- 
able— two  engines  are  used,  one  being  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  field  with  a  rope  extend- 
ing between  them,  and  the  same  species  of 
plough  is  attached  to  the  rope  and  is  drawn 
alternately  backward  and  forward  by  the  en- 
gines alternately  winding  and  unwinaing — the 
engines  being  of  course  advanced  through  a 
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suitable  distance  along  the  ends  of  the  field  at 
each  cut  that  is  taken.  This  arrangement  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  represents 
Savory's  apparatus  for  steam  ploughing.  But 
there  are  various  other  forms  of  apparatus, 
such  as  Fowler's,  Howard's,  Smith's,  &c.  Steam 
ploughing  companies  generally  charge  farmers 
I2s.  per  acre  for  ploughing  their  land  1*2  inches 
deep,  105.  for  9  inches,  and  Ss.  for  7  inches. 
The  farmers,  by  the  aid  of  such  companies,  get 
their  stubbles  and  seeds  broken  up  and  crushed 
at  two  operations  for  ISs.  per  acre,  and  their 
ploughing  and  digging  performed  at  from  10«. 
to  18«.  For  ploughing  with  short  breasts  for 
turnips  or  barley  before  sowing  they  are  charged 
1 28.  6d.  per  acre.  Fowler's  tackle  gets  through 
1^  acre  per  hour,  and  works  without  trouble 
or  breakage.  Howard's  machinery  is  also 
well  spoken  of,  and  works  through  stony  and 
uneven  ground  without  injury.    The  engines 
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come  to  the  ground  with  the  steam  up,  and 
when  two  engines  are  employed  there  is  no 
time  lost  in  fixing  tackle,  which  on  the  single- 
engine  system  occasions  much  delay. 
Steam  Press.  [PBiirriMG  Machixb.] 
Steam  Slwetiiir  XaeUne.  A  machine 
for  riveting,  by  the  pressure  or  percussion 
generated  by  a  steam  engine,  the  pUtes  of 
metal  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
boilers  and  other  similar  structures.  For- 
merly, the  plates  of  metal  having  been  pmiched 
by  a  punching  press,  red-hot  rivets  were  inserted, 
which  were  clinched  over  by  hand  hammers, 
and  this  mode  of  procedure  is  yet  practised  in 
situations  where  the  riveting  machine  cannot 
be  applied.  But  work  riveted  by  machine  is 
not  only  cheaper  than  that  riveted  bj  hand, 
but  is  sounder  and  better,  while  the  madime 
forces  the  plates  so  closely  together  that  ?epy 
little  caulking  suffices  to  make  the  joints  tight. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  riveting  machines. 
In  the  one  the  die  for  forming  Sie  rivet  is 
pressed  against  the  plate  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  punch  is  pressed  in  a  common  punch- 
ing machine ;  in  the  other,  it  is  pressed  forward 
by  a  piston  urged  by  steam  in  the  same  way  as 
a  steam  hammer.  The  first  of  these  varieties 
is  the  form  of  riveting  machine  first  contrived 
by  Mr.  Bourne  in  1834,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fairbaim.  The  second  variety, 
which  is  the  ofispring  of  the  steam  hammer,  was 
not  contrived  until  the  Menai  tube  came  to 
be  constructed.  The  steam  hammer  form  of 
riveting  machine  is  the  most  convenient,  as  it 
does  not  require  any  adjustment  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate,  and  it  is  the  form  now  gene- 
rally preferred. 

Steam  Room.  The  space  in  a  boiler 
appropriated  to  the  storage  of  the  steam,  and 
which  includes  the  whole  content  of  the  boiler 
except  that  occupied  by  the  water  and  fiues. 

Steam-made  Xee.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable applications  of  the  steam  engine  is 
to  the  manufacture  of  ice,  which  is  accomplished 
by  forcing  the  heat  out  of  air  by  mechanical 
compression,  and  then  by  allowing  the  com- 
pressed air  to  expand,  whereby  such  a  demand 
IS  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  heat  before 
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forced  out  as  to  produce  a  great  reduction  in 
the  temperature  of  sunoonding  objects.  31r. 
Bourne  states  that  in  his  first  visit  to  India,  in 
1847,  the  inoonvenienoes  caused  by  the  heat  led 
him  to  contrive  a  machine  in  whidi  cold  vooid 
be  produced  by  the  expansion  of  air  prerioitflT 
compressed  by  a  steam  engine,  the  expanding 
air  being  at  the  same  time  used  to  wori:  the 
punkahs  or  great  £uis  which  are  suspended 
from  the  ceUings  of  the  rooms  to  prodnce 
an  agitation  of  the  air.  In  the  first  ice- 
making  machine  constructed  on  this  principle 
in  Ame^ca,  the  vapour  of  ether  was  employed 
instead  of  air,  a  pump  being  introdwrd  to 
create  a  vacuum,  when  the  ether  evaporated 
rapidly,  producing  great  cold,  and  this  vapour 
being  then  pumped  into  a  Teasel  under  pres- 
sure it  assumed  the  liquid  form,  when  it  was 
again  available  to  be  evaporated  as  before.  Biine 
was  made  to  circulate  through  pipes  t»ve«ing 
the  refrigerated  ether,  and  these  pipes  being 
continued  through  cisterns  of  water,  the  water 
was  so  much  cooled  by  the  contact  of  the  cold 
pipes  that  it  froze  and  was  taken  out  in  blod». 
This  machine  was  introduced  into  India  and 
some  other  tropical  countries.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  ice  made  by  it  was  opaqne 
instead  of   being  transparent  like  ordinary 
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ice,  a  peculiarity  imputed  to  the  ctrcmniitance 
of  the  fireesng  haTing  b^n  beg^n  from  beneatli 
the  water  instead  of  from  the  snrjGMse.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  use  of  ether  was  objection- 
able and  dangeroos,  and  in  the  Bathgate  par- 
aifine  oil  works,  where  one  of  these  machines 
ms  employed  to  separate  the  parafiine  by  re- 
fngeradon,  it  was  jndged  expedient  to  discard 
the  ether  and  to  reTert  to  the  nse  of  air  as  the 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eirk,  the  engineer 
of  the  works.  The  first  experiments  were  not 
Buocessfol  owing  to  conduction,  the  presence  of 
moistare  in  the  air,  and  the  absence  of  a 
regenerator ;  bat  by  using  dry  air  and  intro- 
ducing a  regenerator  of  wire  gauze,  like  that  of 
Stirling^ 8  air  engine,  a  yery  efficient  refirigerating 
apparatus  was  obtained.  A  still  laiger  machine 
▼as  erected  by  Mr.  Kirk  at  the  same  works  in 
1864,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  in 
Engtmeering  for  January  26, 1 866.  This  machine 
has  two  cooling  cylinders  of  36  inches  diameter 
and  2}  inches  stroke,  and  one  compressing 
cylinder  of  15  inches  diameter  and  30  inches 
stroke.  Fi^essure  of  air  in  one  (nrlinder,  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch  maximum  ana  52  minimum ; 
revolutions  per  minute,  66;  indicated  horse- 
power spent  in  driying,  23;  quantity  of  cooling 
water  per  minute,  4*3  gallons ;  temperature  of 
inflow,  62**— of  outflow,  94° ;  quantity  of  brine 
eooled  per  minute,  6*7  gallons ;  temperature  of 
inflow,  32^— of  outflow,  23°.  FfofessorBankine 
calculates  that  there  are  767  units  of  heat 
generated  per  minute  in  this  machine,  which 
are  equivalent  to  692,124  foot  pounds  per 
minute  or  18  horse-power.  But  the  power 
really  consumed,  as  shown  by  the  indicator,  is 
23  horses,  leaving  6  horses  not  aocoimted  for, 
and  lost  by  leakage  of  heat  or  otherwise. 
In  many  of  the  arts  the  power  of  cooling 
to  any  desired  temperature  is  most  important, 
and  in  tropical  climates  re&igeration  by  steam, 
or  other  cheap  available  power,  may  be  easily 
effected  and  will  be  productive  of  the  most 
momentous  benefits,  especially  in  hospitals, 
harracks,  offices,  churches,  and  in  all  large 
places  of  assembly. 

Steamer.  A  term  vaguely  used  for  any 
^fessel  in  which  the  propulsion  is  by  steam, 
otherwise  than  as  an  auxiliary  motiye  power. 

Stearates  (Gr.  ffr4ap,  fat).  Stearic  add 
fonns  both  neutral  and  acid  salts.  The  stear- 
stes  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether ;  but  when  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  neutral  compounds  are  largely  diluted,  they 
deposit  flakes  of  the  acid  stearate.  The  stear- 
ates  of  the  alkaline  earths  may  be  obtained  by 
double  decomposition,  from  bistearate  of  potash: 
they  are  insoluble.  Stearate  of  potash  is  the 
basis  of  toft  soap,  and  stearate  of  soda  of  the 
principal  hard  soaps :  these  stearates  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  solutions  in  water  by  excess 
of  alkali,  and  also  by  chloride  of  sodium  and 
■ome  other  salts.  StNurate  of  lead  is  the  basis 
of  lead-plaster. 

Stoarlo  Aeld  (HO,  C,,  H,.  O3).   When 

■tearitt  is  saponified,  it  is  resolved  into  stearic 
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acid  and  glycerine,  a  change  which  has  been 
represented  by  the  following  equation : — 

0„4H„,0„  +  6H0  =  C.H.O.  +  8[H0,C„H«0J 

StMrfn.  O^MriBT.  StMrie  add. 

The  add  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  a 
soluble  stearin  soap  by  tartaric  acid,  and  puri- 
fying the  product  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  separates  in  crystalline  flakes ; 
it  may  be  farther  purified  by  solution  in  ether. 
It  is  white,  inodorous,  ana  tasteless,  but  it 
reddens  litmus :  it  fuses  at  about  160^,  and 
may  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  but  when  highly 
heated  in  the  air  it  undergoes  more  or  less 
change.  Stearic  acid  may  be  distinguished 
from  stearin  by  its  ready  solubility  in  a  boiling 
solution  of  potash. 

Stearin  (Or.  <fr4apy  That  part  of  oils  and 
fats  which  is  solid  at  common  temperatures.  It 
is  a  compound  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerine,  and 
is  resolved  into  those  proximate  components  in 
the  process  of  saponification.  It  fuses  at  about 
140^.  The  formula  assigned  to  stearin  is 
^114^110^13*  ^^  resolution  into  glycerine  and 
stearic  add  in  the  process  of  saponification  has 
been  represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 

Cu«H„.0„  +  6H0  =  C.H,0.  +  8[H0,C^H„0J 

«^ ^  w.^  s , >■  V _ __-- 


Wmlar.     OlyMrtn*.  Staufc  Mid. 

Steatite  (Gr.  crdap,  trriwrosy  fat),  A  mas- 
sive yariety  of  Talc,  with  a  smooth  greasy  feel, 
like  that  of  suet,  and  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the 
nail.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  and 
is  found  near  the  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall, 
at  Glyder  Bock  and  Moel  Siabod  in  Camar- 
yonshire,  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  Canada,  &c. 

Steatite  is  a  material  much  used  in  China  for 
carving  into  grotesque  figures  [Agalmatolits]  ; 
and  slabs  of  the  same  stone  are,  from  their  re- 
fractory nature,  employed  for  lining  ovens  and 
furnaces.  It  is  also  made  into  gas-burners, 
which  possess  the  advantage  of  not  corroding 
or  becoming  stopped  up.    [Soafstoke.] 

Steatoma  (Gr.  criap).  A  tumour,  the 
contents  of  which  are  of  the  appearance  and 
consistency  of  hard  fat. 

Steel  (Ger.  stahl,  Butch  staal).  This  most 
useful  and  curious  substance  is  a  compound  of 
iron  and  carbon.  The  relative  proportions  vary 
in  steel  of  different  qualities ;  but  in  that  used 
for  ordinary  purposes  the  carbon  rarely  exceeds 
2  per  cent.,  and  is  generally  about  1*6  percent. 
Certain  kinds  of  iron  are  preferred  to  others  in 
this  manufacture ;  but  tlus  relates  entirely  to 
its  purity,  which  is  the  essential  requisite.  Steel 
is  sometimes  made  by  a  process  called  cemen- 
tation, which  consists  in  filling  a  proper  fumac^^ 
with  alternate  strata  of  bars  of  the  purest 
malleable  iron  and  powdered  charcoal,  atmo- 
spheric air  being  carefully  excluded  from  the 
boxes  containing  the  bars,  and  the  whole  kept 
for  seyeraldays  at  a  red  heat  By  this  process 
carbon  penetrates,  and  combines  in  the  aboye 
small  relative  proportion  with  the  iron,  the 
texture  of  which,  originally  fibrous,  becomes 
ffranularf  and  its  surface  acquires  a  blisttrec^ 
character.    Much  of  the  steel  now  used  is. 
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however,  made  dinctly  fmrn  cast  iion,  by 
remoying  a  portion  of  the  carbon  which  the 
latter  contains.  This  is  effected  by  exposing 
the  molten  iron  to  a  cnrrent  of  air,  either  on 
the  sole  of  a  RBYKSBnuLTosT  Fubnacb  or  in 
large  egg-shaped  iron  Teasels  lined  with  fire- 
clay. The  latter  process  is  known  as  Bes- 
semer^s,  and  yields  an  excellent  product.  Steel 
made  in  the  reverberatoiy  fomace  is  commonly 
termed  puddled  stsd.  The  malleability  of  steel 
falls  far  short  of  that  of  iron ;  but  it  is  harder, 
more  sonorons  and  elastic,  and  susceptible  of 
a  higher  polish,  while  it  has  less  tendency  to 
rust.  At  a  red  heat  it  may  be  hammered  into 
various  forms,  or  welded  by  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  to  another  piece  of  steel  or  iron.  Blis- 
tered steel,  rolled  or  beaten  down  into  bars, 
forms  Shs4b  Stbsl  ;  and  if  melted,  cast  into 
ingots,  and  again  rolled  out  into  bars,  it  forms 
cast  tiedt  which  idien  well  prepared  has  the 
great  recommendation  of  perfect  uniformity  of 
texture,  and  a  finer  and  closer  grain.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  steel,  upon  which  its  hi^h  value  in  the 
arts  in  great  measure  depends,  is  its  property  of 
becoming,  if  suddenly  quenched  in  water,  when 
at  a  bright  red  heat,  extremely  Hard,  and  of 
being  again  softened  down  to  any  requisite  de- 
gree by  the  application  of  a  certain  temperature, 
which  may  be  indicated  by  a  thermometer, 
commencing  at  about  300^,  and  terminating  at 
a  dull  red  heat.  This  process  is  often  ca&ed 
temvering\  and  the  workman  is  sometimes 
guiaed  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  by 
the  colaur  of  the  polished  surface  of  the  heated 
steel,  which  is  at  first  rendered  of  a  pale  straw 
tint,  then  yellow,  brownish  purple,  and  blu^ 
as  the  temperature  rises  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  The  latter  colour  indicates  extreme 
softness  and  elasticity,  such  as  belongs  to  watdi 
springs,  some  sword  blades,  &o. ;  pale  straw 
indicates  great  hardness,  as  for  razor  blades ; 
yellow  is  somewhat  softer,  and  shows  a  fit 
temper  for  penknives ;  and  the  incipient  blues 
announce  the  temper  that  belongs  to  coarser 
cutting  instruments,  and  to  table  knives,  any 
of  which,  made  of  bard  steel,  would  soon  get 
spoiled  and  notched,  but  the  edges  of  which, 
when  duly  tempered,  resist  breaking  on  the 
one  hand,  and  bending  on  the  other.  When  a 
laige  mass  of  steel  is  hardened  by  quenching 
in  water,  it  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  ex- 
pansion, so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  hard  steel 
IS  somewhat  less  than  that  of  soft.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  quality  of 
steel  for  certain  purposes  by  adding  to  it  small 
portions  of  other  metals:  hence  the  term  eUver 
steely  &C. ;  but  none  of  these  alloys  have,  on  the 
whole,  proved  superior  to  well-made  common 
steel.  There  is  a  kind  of  steel  imported  from 
India,  known  under  the  name  of  wootz^  the 
cutting  instruments  of  which  are  celebrated  for 
the  toughness  and  durability  of  their  edge.  It 
appears  probable  that  its  peculiarities  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  a  litUe  aluminum.  When 
the  surface  of  some  kinds  of  steel  is  washed  over 
with  a  weak  acid,  it  acquires  a  peculiar  mottled 
or  damasked  appearance,  as  if  iti  texture  con- 
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sisted  of  an  intimate  miztare  of  two  different 
kinds  of  steel,  or  of  fine  fibres  of  steel  and  iroo. 
Steel,  alloyed  with  a  little  nickel,  often  puisoD 
this  appearance;  but  these  and  some  other 
imitations  of  the  celebrated  BamoMinu  sword 
blades  have  not  led  to  any  important  im- 
provements in  the  mannfscture  of  our  cutting 
instruments. 

8to^  BBfittwtBi;.  The  art  of  engraving 
on  steeL    [^oba.viicq.] 

Steel  Chias.  Since  the  introduction  of 
rifled  ordnanee  into  the  armaments  of  Europe 
and  America,  great  endeavours  have  been  nsd« 
to  obtain  a  material  capable  of  withstanding 
the  great  strain  to  which  rifled  guns  sra 
subjected,  and  especial  attention  has  boen 
directed  to  steeL 

In  this  oountiT,  guns  entirely  made  of  itMl 
have  not  been  adopted,  but  many  of  the  serrioe 
built-up  guns  have  their  inner  barrels  of  ateel. 
These  bturels  are  not  cast  in  the  goTemment 
woriu,  but  are  obtained  from  private  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  form  of  cylindrical 
blocks,  which  are  afterwards  tempered,  bored, 
and  turned  in  the  Boyal  Arsenal  at  Woolwidi. 

The  prooess  of  manufacture  of  these  blodu 
is  as  follows:  Bars  of  blistered  steel,  made 
by  the  ordinaxy  cementation  prooeas  finm 
wrought  iron,  which  has  been  obtained  by 
puddling  without  refining,  are  broken  up  into 
lengths  of  about  five  inches,  and  ainnged 
according  to  quality.  From  them  a  mild  steel 
is  selected,  containiog  but  little  carbon,  and 
with  small  crystals.  The  pieces  selected  ate 
placed  with  a  little  flux  (oxide  of  mangaDeie) 
m  crucibles  having  tightly  fitting  oovera,  and 
are  melted  in  air  fiimaces,  heat^  with  coke, 
below  the  fioor  of  the  foundry.  Each  cradble 
contains  about  45  lbs.,  and  is  heated  before 
being  chazged.  A  little  glass,  thrown  in  before 
the  steel  melts,  forms  an  air-tight  crust  on  the 
top  of  the  metal,  which  latter  takes  about  three 
hours  to  melt. 

As  soon  as  the  metal  is  meUed,  the  pots  are 
lifted  out,  and  run  upon  wheels  to  the  mould, 
which  is  composed  of  cast  iron  coated  with  oil 
and  black  le^.  The  covers  being  removed 
and  the  crust  broken,  the  metal  is  poured  into 
the  centra  of  the  mould,  a  casting  of  six  tons 
taking  about  280  pots,  and  occupying  aboat 
ten  minutes  in  casting.  The  ingot  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and,  when  cold,  the 
lower  end,  which  is  most  denser  is  mariLed 
for  the  breech,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
ingot  is  cut  off  from  the  upper  end.  The  ingot 
is  now  drawn  out  under  a  heavy  steam  hammer 
to  the  proper  length,  as  much  as  pcMsible  by 
pressure,  and  not  by  sharp  blows,  which  iignre 
the  metaX  on  which  account  hydraulic  prose* 
are  coming  into  use  for  this  purpose  mttead 
of  hammers.  This  drawing  out  is  performed 
at  a  moderate  heat,  which  is  acquired  generaUy 
in  a  Siemen's  regenerating  furnace.  >Vh«i 
complete,  the  block  is  lacquered,  and  the  enda 
are  faced. 

The  block  in  this  condition  is  sent  to  the 
Royal  Arsenal,   and  there  tested,   when,  if 
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accepted,  it  is  tempered  in  the  following  man- 
ner: It  is  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder,  and 
smnmiided  by  a  wood  fire  till  brought  to  a 
dull  red  heat»  when  it  is  lifted  out  and  dropped 
into  another  cylinder  containing  cold  oil, 
vheie  it  remains  till  cold,  the  oil  being  kept 
cool  by  the  constant  flowing  of  a  stream  of 
▼ater  round  the  cylinder  in  which  the  oil 
is  contained.  By  this  process  of  tempering, 
the  hardness  and  tenacity  of  the  metal  are 
increased,  and  its  ductility  and  specific  gnmtj 
decrensed,  probably  by  the  free  carbon  be^ 
eoming  chemically  combined,  and  the  crystals 
of  ateel  being  thus  fixed  in  their  expanded 
state.    The  block  is  then  bored  and  turned. 

llthongh  in  our  serrioe  these  steel  blocks 
form  only  the  inner  barrel  of  the  gaa,  and  are 
strengthened  by  shrinking  on  over  them  a 
aeries  of  wroQght-iron  coils  in  a  state  of  initial 
tenaioD,  as  explained  in  the  article  Bxrlxd 
Qma,  in  many  other  countries  solid  steel 
pM  are  empdoyed.  The  chief  maker  of  these 
18  Heir  Krupp,  of  Essen,  in  Prussia,  whose 
cast  steel  has  attained  sudi  eminence,  and  has 
of  late  excited  so  much  curiosity,  that  a  sketch 
of  the  chief  peeoliaritiee  of  its  manufacture, 
abridged  from  the  Bmri  of  a  ProfeaaUmal 
Tour  of  Officers  of  the  Boyal  ArtOUry  in  1866, 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Krnpp's 
cast-steel  gnnB  have  been  adopted  not  only 
by  Prussia,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
Btusia,  Belgium,  some  of  the  minor  German 
states,  Austria,  Holland,  Italy,  B^t,  Turkey, 
and  eren  Japan.  At  the  dose  of  1865,  he 
bad  made  upwards  of  2,600  guns,  400  of 
which  were  of  8-indi  oedibre  and  upwards. 

The  ore  employed  in  these  woiis  is  partly 
obtained  &om  Erupp's  own  mines  at  Nassau 
end  Coblentz,  and  partly  bought,  the  former 
being  spathic,  furnishing  the  well-known 
tpugd'eiseti,  the  latter  being  red  iron-ore, 
hoth  smelted  with  coke.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  cast  iron  is  brought  into  .the 
form  of  puddled  steel,  but  some  is  carried 
through  to  wrought  iron,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  oAmented  steel  is  bought  A  modification 
of  Sessemer's  process  is  employed  to  conTert 
some  of  the  m^al  into  wrought  iron. 

The  metal  of  which  guns  are  composed 
ia  a  mixture  of  steel  and  wrought  iron,  melted 
in  plumbago  crucible  holding  about  80  lbs. 
««^  so  small  a  quantity  only  bdnff  used,  as 
this  soft  metal  is  difficult  to  melt  and  mansge. 
^  pots  rest  on  loose  bars  in  furnaces,  and 
can  only  be  used  once,  as  the  heat  attained 
brings  tiiem  to  a  state  of  indpient  ftision.  In 
the  centre  of  the  foundry  is  a  pit  containing 
the  mould,  and  the  reservoir,  whose  office  is 
to  secure  a  steady  Tertical  flow  of  the  metal 
into  the  mould.  Troughs  lead  to  the  reservoir. 
When  the  cmcibles  are  taken  out,  the 
covers  are  not  removed,  but  the  metal  is 
poured  out  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  edge 
into  the  nesrest  trough.  Great  care  is  taken, 
•nd  wonderful  perfection  has  been  attained,  in 
timing  the  movements,  so  as  to  keep  the  molten 
metal  flowing  in  a  continuous  stream  into 
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the  reservoir.  As  many  as  400  men  are  em- 
ployed in  a  cast  of  16  tons.  The  cast  is 
allowed  to  cool  till  it  has  shrunk  sufficiently 
firom  the  mould  to  be  turned  out,  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  hot  cinders,  and  kept  hot  (cherry 
red)  till  wanted  for  forging,  sometimes  for  as 
long  a  period  as  three  months. 

For  the  sake  of  homogeneity,  all  castings 
are  made  cylindrical  or  square,  and  hammered 
to  the  rong^  shape  required,  which  increases 
the  density,  strength,  and  elasticily.  This 
hammering  is  continuous,  the  ingot  being  kept 
at  the  same  temperature  by  fhsquent  heats. 
When  foUv  worked,  the  breaking  strain  of  the 
metal  used  for  guns  is  about  44  tons  per  square 
inch. 

The  smaller  kinds  of  mns  are  fashioned 
ficom  one  solid  piece;  those  above  8-inch 
cadibre  are  compound,  being  weighted  and 
strengthened  by  external  rings.  Th  11 -inch 
gun,  for  instance,  is  cast  as  a  solid  cylinder 
weighing  86  tons,  and  of  seyen  feet  diameter,  and 
is  afterwards  hammered  out,  and  shaped,  being 
turned  down  to  a  thickness  over  the  charge  of 
one  calibre.  The  trunnion  ring,  which  is  also  a 
cast-steel  cylinder  forged  into  shape,  is  shrunk 
on,  and  the  breech  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hoops  of  cast  steel  forged  as  above  to  a 
breadth  of  ten  and  a  thickness  of  six  inches. 
These  guns  are  16  calibres  in  length,  and 
weigh  28  tons.  A  16-inch  gun  is  being  made 
for  the  Russian  government. 

The  largest  himuner  used  in  Ibiging  is  one  of 
60  tons,  with  a  fall  of  10  feet.  It  is  intended 
to  erect  one  of  120  tons,  wit^  a  drop  of  13  feet, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  200,000/. 

The  only  experiments  made  with  ICrupp's 
^uns  of  large  calibre  have  been  carried  on 
in  Eussia,  and  the  results  are  embodied 
in  a  report  presented  to  the  emperor  by  a 
commission,  including  among  its  members 
General  Todleben  and  other  distinguished 
man.  A  9'66-xnch  rifled  muzzle-loading  gun, 
weighinff  148  cwt.,  with  projectiles  of  269  lbs. 
and  a  charge  of  46  lbs.  of  prismatic  powder 
(weaker  thiui  English  common  powder),  burst 
at  the  66th  round.  This  was  attributed  to 
the  wedging  of  the  shot  in  the  bore.  An 
8'68-inch  gun,  with  charges  of  S3  lbs.  and  shot 
of  220  lbs.,  burst  at  the  109th  round.  It  was 
rather  heavier  than  the  9*66-inch  gun.  Four 
guns,  all  muiEzle  loaders,  three  of  8}  inches,  and 
one  of  1 1  inches,  were  then  tested  for  endurance. 
Two  of  them,  which  were  rifled,  withstood,  the 
one  216  rounds,  the  other  286  rounds,  46  rounds 
with  each  being  flred  with  83  lbs.,  the  remainder 
with27i  lbs.  of  powder.  The  other  two  were 
smooth  bored,  and  withstood  1,026  and  790 
rounds  res^ectiyely  with  round  shot  and  charges 
of  prismatic  powder  about  i  and  i  the  weight  of 
the  shot.  None  of  these  four  guns  were  frac- 
tured, but  were  all  worn  or  eaten  into  at  the 
seat  of  the  shot  by  the  gas,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  committee  considered  that  the  service 
of  these  guns  cannot  with  safety  be  assigned 
a  higjher  duration  than  260  rounds.  The  two 
guns  which  were  fractured  are  reported    to 
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lutye  been  of  exceptionallj  good  metal,  uni- 
form,  homogeneous,  and  of  great  tenacity ;  but 
they  evidently  burst  firom  overwork,  the  charges 
being  excessive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  results  as  yet 
attained  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  ordnance. 
In  comparing  this  metal  with  others,  as  a 
material  for  guns,  there  are  several  points  to 
be  considered  Putting  aside  cast  iron  as 
uncertain  in  tenacity  and  wanting  in  elasticity, 
and  bronze  as  wanting  in  hardness  and  elas- 
ticity, and  therefore  imfitted  for  rifled  guns  to 
be  fired  with  laige  charges,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  glance  at  the  comparative  merits  and  defects 
of  steel  and  wrought  iron.  The  same  draw- 
back that  exists  to  the  employment  of  large 
forgings  of  wrought  iron,  viz.  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  perfectly  sound  masses  of  metal, 
must  evidently  apply  to  any  steel  but  cast  steel ; 
steel,  however,  can  be  melted  at  a  practicable 
heat^  and  run  into  large  masses,  and  so,  if  the 
casting  be  carefully  carried  out,  homogeneity 
and  soundness  may  be  obtained.  It  also 
possesses  the  important  advantages  of  greater 
elasticity,  tenacity,  and  hardness. 

Steel,  however,  though  possessing  a  greater 
tenacity  or  ultimate  cohesion  than  wrought 
iron,  and  a  greater  elastic  limit  within  which 
no  change  of  form  will  take  place,  does  not 
possess  between  its  elastic  limit  and  its  ultimate 
cohesion  the  same  ductility  or  extensibility  as 
wrought  iron ;  so  that,  while  the  latter  will 
stretdi  after  its  elastic  limit  is  passed  or 
overcome  by  sudden  strain,  steel  will  break 
and  fly  into  destructive  pieces— a  fiital  £ault 
in  a  gun. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  steel  which 
with  its  great  elasticity  and  tenacity  would 
combine  great  ductility,  the  best  cannon  metal 
would  be  found.  Some  of  the  low  steels  or 
homogeneous  iron,  which  by  Kirkald/s  experi- 
ments were  shown  to  have  a  considerable  ex- 
tensibility before  fracture,  seem  to  approach 
near  to  these  qualifications.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, as  the  one  valuable  property  increases, 
the  other  diminishes.  Low  9teelt  or,  as  it  is 
called,  mild  steelf  soft  sted,  or  homogeneotts 
metal,  containing  but  little  carbon,  possesses 
greater  elasticity  and  tenacity  than,  wrought 
iron,  with  some  extensibility;  but  hiffh  steely 
containing  more  carbon,  though  more  tena- 
cious, hard,  and  elastic,  is  wanting  in  ductility 
.to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  altogether  too 
brittle  for  guns. 

Unless,  then,  the  manufacture  of  steel  be 
improved,  it  seems  that^  if  steel  guns  be  used, 
such  an  excess  of  metal  must  be  given  to  them 
as  will  add  greatly  to  their  power  of  resistance, 
and  will  render  them  capable  of  resisting  high 
charges.  But  there  is  a  limits  at  which  no 
addition  of  thickness  to  the  exterior  of  a  gun 
adds  anything  to  its  resisting  power,  and  this  is 
reached  when  the  maximum  pressure  per  square 
inch  exerted  on  the  interior  equals  the  resistance 
of  the  metal  at  the  point  of  rupture ;  for  at  this 
point  the  internal  laminae  will  tear  asunder, 
and  so  outwards  in  succession,  on  further 
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strain.  Now,  the  thickness  at  which  inteiDal 
rupture  will  commence  is  inversely  as  the 
final  extensibility ;  and  the  coefficient  of  exten- 
sion  of  steel  is  so  small  that  the  thickness  at 
which  any  further  addition  wiU  be  useless  \b 
soon  reached.  It  remains  only,  then,  to  fire 
with  small  charges,  such  as  will  avoid  all  risk 
of  overcoming  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal 

Here  we  meet  with  this  obstacle,  that  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  measuring  in  any  way  at 
all  satisfactory  the  initial  strains  of  various 
charges  of  powder  fired  under  various  con- 
ditions. Could  this  be  done,  we  might  acca- 
rately  apportion  the  charge  to  the  strength  of 
the  metal,  which  is  capable  of  being  ascertained. 
Till  then  we  work  in  the  dark,  using  empirical 
rules. 

The  other  chief  point  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  great  coat  of  steel,  caoanl 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  expense  of  melting 
and  casting,  the  careful  selection  of  the  mate- 
rial, &c.  If  the  Bessemer  process,  which  is 
based  upon  true  principles,  can  be  carried  to 
greater  perfection,  this  may  be  overcome  in 
time ;  but  the  cost  of  turning  and  boring  soch 
a  hard  metal  will  always  be  yezy  greatw 

How  far  steel  tubes  strengthened  by  external 
rings  in  a  state  of  tension  will  stand,  is  still  a 
question  open  to  argument.  Steel  tubes  are 
at  present  employed  by  the  government  an- 
thorities  at  Woolwich  for  the  large  miuzle- 
loading  guns;  but  some  guns  will  be  con- 
structMl  with  barrels  of  Marshall's  wrought 
iron,  which  is  of  most  excellent  quality.  The 
steel  tubes  have  shown  a  tendency  to  split; 
but  if  the  charges  have  been  excessive,  this  is 
only  what  must  follow  from  the  principles 
above  explained. 

8t«el   Yard.     A  balance  by  which  the 
weights  of  bodies  are  determined  by  means  of 
a  single  standard 
weight.    The  in-  r 

btrument,  which  is  fc^^s^aija 
represented  in  the 
annexed  figure,  is 
a  lever  having  un- 
equal arms.  The]oad,tiieweightofwhiehisto 
be  determined,  is  suspended  from  the  extremity 
B  of  the  short  arm ;  and  in  weighing,  the  eon- 
stant  weight  or  counterpoise  P  is  slid  along  the 
lon^r  arm  until  the  equilibrium  is  astablished. 
Divisions  traced  on  this  arm  indicate  the  weight 
at  B  corresponding  to  each  position  of  P. 

In  the  Roman  steel  yird,  or  afofam,  the 
lever  was  so  constructed  that  the  centre  (tf 
gravity  was  brought  immediately  over  the  point 
of  support ;  and  the  system  being  aooordingW 
balanced  upon  its  fulcrum  F,  the  effect  of  the 
weight  of  the  lever  was  neutralised.  The  longer 
arm  was  then  divided  into  parts,  each  equal  to 
the  shorter  arm,  and  those  again  equally  sob- 
divided.  Suppose  now  the  length  of  the  shorter 
arm,  or  the  distance  F  B,  to  be  one  inch,  and 
the  constant  weight  P  to  be  one  pound ;  then 
if  P  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  five  inches 
from  F,  it  will  make  equilibrium  with  a  load  of 
five  pounds  suspended  from  B ;  for,  from  the 
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property  of  tlie  leyer,  when  the  eqiiilibriimi  is 
established,  the  weight  P  is  to  the  load  at  B  as 
the  distance  of  B  from.  F  is  to  the  distance  of 
P  from  F.  Whateyer  proportion,  therefore, 
FF  has  to  FB,  the  same  proportion  has  the 
weight  suspendied  from  B  to  the  constant 
weight?. 

The  steel  yard  in  common  use  is  constructed 
somewhat  differently,  the  beam  beine  seldom 
made  so  as  to  balance  itself  on  the  f lucrnm  F ; 
bat  the  error  arising  on  this  account  is  com- 
pensated by  beginning  the  divisions  at  that 
point  where  the  equ^brium  is  established, 
when  the  weight  P  is  placed  upcm  it.  If,  there- 
fore, when  P  is  removed,  the  longer  arm  pre- 
ponderates, the  divisions  commence  from  a  point 
between  F  and  B.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  range,  there  are  also  in  general  two  fulcra, 
from  either  of  which  the  beam  may  be  sus- 
pended, and  two  correspondinfl  scales  of  divi- 
sion are  marked  on  opposite  sides  of  the  longer 
aim. 

For  weighing  heavy  loads  the  steel  yard  is  a 
oonfenient  instrument ;  but  for  smaller  weights 
it  is  susceptible  of  less  accuracy  than  the 
cranmon  b^ance.  It  should  be  constructed  so 
that  the  point  of  support  F,  and  the  point  of 
SQspension  at  B,  may  be  in  the  same  straight 
line  with  the  divisions  of  the  beam. 

8tMi  Tard,  BBerebaiits  of  tHe.  A 
eompany  of  London  merchants  to  whom  the 
Stsb.  Yard  was  assigned  by  Henry  HI. 
AJ).  1232.  They  were  aU  foreigners,  chiefly 
Flemish  and  German,  and  were  long  the  only 
exporters  of  the  staple  commodities  of  Eng- 
land 

BteealBir  or  fltelalac*  In  Architecture, 
^e  brick  or  stone  wall  or  lining  of  a  well. 

Steeple.  In  Architecture,  a  tower  of 
Tarious  forms,  usually  attached  to  churches 
«nd  other  public  buildings,  in  which  bells  are 
frequently,  but  not  always,  suspended. 

Steer  (G^.  steuem).  To  keep  a  ship  on  a 
given  directicm.  This  is  done  by  moving  the 
rodder  by  the  tiller,  which  last  is  moved  to  the 
opposite  side  to  that  towards  which  the  ship's 
head  is  required  to  proceed. 

Staemire*  The  steering  of  the  ship.  Also 
a  place  below  in  the  fore  part  of  ships,  as  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  chief  eabin ;  but  the  term 
is  of  nneertain  acceptation. 

StefMiogTaplijr  (Or.  (rreToar^r,  cotftred,  and 
>P^,  /  write).  The  art  of  writing  in  Ctphbb. 
Steganopods  (Gr.  <rrryai^ro8fff,  web- 
focied).  The  name  of  a  family  of  swimming 
birds  {Nataiorea)  in  the  system  of  Illiger, 
inelnding  those  species  in  which  all  the  four 
toes  are  connected  by  the  same  web.  It  cor- 
Rsponds  with  the  genas  Pelecanus  of  linnseus. 
•teliiertan  of  a  Vlaae  Ovrwe.  The 
locos  of  the  intersections  of  the  pairs  of 
lines  which  constitute  the  polar  conies  of  the 
corvR;  in  other  words,  the  locus  of  double 
points  on  all  polar  conies,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thin^,  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  all  first 
polars  which  possess  double  points.  [Poubs 
AXD  PoiABS.]  The  locus  of  these  double  points 
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on  first  polars  is  the  Hessian,  since  by  the  la^ 
of  reciprocity  the  polar  conic  of  every  such 
double  point  breaks  up  into  two  right  lines. 
The  Hessian  and  the  Steinerian,  therefore,  are 
closely  related ;  the  polar  conic  of  a  point  on 
the  Hessian  has  a  double  point  on  the  Steinerian, 
and  the  first  polar  of  a  point  on  the  Steinerian 
has  a  double  ^int  on  the  Hessian.  They 
were  called  conjugate  kemcurven  by  Steiner 
(Crelle*s  Journal,  vol.  xlvii.  1854) ;  the  name 
Hessian  was  proposed  by  Sylvester  (PkU.  Tyrone. 
1858 X  and  that  of  Steinerian  by  Cremona 
{Memarie  ddP  leHtuto  di  Bologna,  t  xiL  1862). 
The  Hessian  is  of  the  order  3(n~2),  the 
Steinerian  of  the  order  3  ^n  —  2)'.  The  Hessian 
passes  through  all  the  points  of  inflexion  on  the 
primitive  curve,  whilst  the  Steinerian  touches 
all  its  stationary  tangents.  For  cubics  both 
curves  coincide ;  a  point  on  the  Steinerian,  and 
the  double  point  on  its  first  polar,  then  become 
corresponding  points  on  the  Hessian.    [Cubics.] 

Steliilielllte.  A  variety  of  lolite,  found 
with  Copper  Pyrites,  at  Oryerfvi  in  Finland. 
It  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  is  considered  by 
jewellers  an  inferior  variety  of  Sapphire.  Named 
after  Count  Steinheil. 

Bteinmannite.  An  impure  variety  of  Ga- 
lena. It  is  a  double  sulphiae  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony, occurring  in  octabedrons,  also  massive, 
and  in  botiyoidal  and  reniform  aggregations  of 
a  lead-grey  colour,  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia. 
Named  after  the  chemist  Steinmann. 

Stela  (Gr.  (Tt^Ai?,  a  post).  In  Architecture, 
a  small  column  without  base  or  capital,  usually 
with  an  inscription  to  record  an  event,  or  to 
perpetuate  the  memorv  of  some  deceased  person. 
Stelsa  were  also  used  for  marking  distances, 
and  several  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  MuseuuL 

StallatflB  (Lat  set  with  stars).  In  Botany, 
a  natural  order  of  Exogens,  also  known  under 
the  name  of  Galtacbji. 

Btrtleria,  A  generic  name  given  to  an 
extinct  northern  Manatee,  from  its  discoverer 
the  Russian  traveller  and  naturalist  Steller: 
it  is  now  more  commonly  called  Bhytina 
borealis, 

Stelleildans  (Lat.  stella,  a  star).  Star 
fishes.  The  name  of  the  £amily  of  Echinoderms 
of  which  the  genus  Asterius  is  the  type. 

Btalllo  (Lat).  The  generic  name  giveji  by 
Cuvier  to  tnose  Iguanian  lizards  that  have  the 
tail  girt  by  rings  composed  of  large  and  some- 
times spiny  sctdes. 

BteUionate  (Lat.  stellionatns).  In  the 
Boman  Law,  a  general  term  comprehending  all 
sorts  of  frtiud  committed  in  matters  of  agree- 
ment which  were  not  designated  by  any  more 
special  appellation.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  stellio,  a  lisard,  because  the  frau- 
dulent man  may  be  compared  with  that  animal 
for  versatility  and  address.  The  six  common 
species  of  stellionate  enumerated  by  Roman 
writers  were :  1.  When  one  sells  the  same  thing 
to  two  purchasers ;  2.  Whei^  a  debtor  pledges 
to  his  creditors  something  which  does  not  belong 
to  him;  8. When  one  abstracts  or  damnifies 
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something  which  he  has  pledged  to  creditors ; 
4.  Collusion  bytwo  parties  to  the  prejudice  of 
a  third;  6.  When  a  vendor  sabstitutes  an 
object  of  less  value  for  that  which  he  has 
engaged  to  sell ;  6.  A  wilful  false  declaration 
in  an  instrmnent. 

8teIUta(Lat.  Stella^  a  «tar).  A  white  trans- 
lucent variety  of  Scolezite,  crystallised  in  con- 
centric stellar  groups  of  delicate  rhombic 
prisms,  at  Kilsyth,  Scotland,  embedded  in 
greenstone. 

Stem  (Ger.  stamm).  The  ascending  axis 
of  a  plant:  that  part  of  a  plant  which  bears 
or  has  borne  leaves  or  their  rudiments;  the 
upward  axis  of  growth.  It  is  sometimes  sub- 
t«ummean,  but  more  commonly  exposed  to  the 
air  and  light. 

Stjsh.  In  Music,  the  upright  or  downright 
line  added  to  the  head  of  a  musical  note ; 
the  head  being  that  part  filled  in  black,  or  left 
open,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Stbm.  a  strong  timber,  forming  in  a  ship 
the  wedge-like  front*  It  is  united  by  a  scarf 
to  the  keel  and  rises  nearly  perpendicularly 
from  it.  The  fore-ends  of  the  planks  of  the 
side  are  firmly  embedded  in  the  stem.  It  is 
backed  by  the  apron  and  stemaon, 

Btemlea*.  In  Botany,  this  term  denotes 
the  absence  of  a  visible  or  obvious  stem. 

Btemples.  In  Mining,  cross  bars  of  wood 
in  the  shafts  of  a  mine. 

Stemaoa.    [Stamtion.] 

SCenoil.  A  piece  of  thin  leather  or  oil- 
cloth, used  in  painting  on  walls.  The  pattern, 
cut  out  of  sum  pieces,  is  laid  flat  on  l^e  wall, 
and  the  colour  is  brushed  over  it. 

BveneljtrMia  (Gr.  tf-rei^r,  narrow ;  %Kvr^9^ 
a  sheath).  The  name  ^ven  by  Latreille  to  a 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  comprehending 
those  in  which  Uie  elytra  become  naxrow  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body. 

Stanograplij  (Gr.  aT9p6s,  and  ypd/^,  1 
wriU),  The  art  of  short-hand,  otherwise 
termed  taehygrapJ^.  This  art  has  been  prac- 
tised fh>m  remote  antiquity,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Stentor.  In  the  Eiad,  a  h«rald  of  the 
Achseans,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  that  of 
fifty  men :  hence  the  adjective  Stentorian, 

Btep.  A  blodc  of  wood,  or  in  large  ships  a 
strong  solid  platform,  upon  the  keelson,  sup- 
porting the  heel  of  the  mast,  and  spreading  the 
pressure.  It  was  found  that  the  weight  of  the 
mast,  vards,  &c.  added  to  the  enormous  force 
upon  the  rigging,  especially  during  strong  winds, 
forced  the  keel  down. 

Stepluuilta  or  Blaek  Mlwer<-ore«  Native 
sulphide  of  silver  and  antimony,  composed 
(when  pure)  of  70  per  cent  of  silver,  14  anti- 
mony, and  16  sulphur.  It  is  a  valuable  ore  of 
silver,  of  a  dark  lead-grey  or  iron-black  oolour, 
with  shining  metallic  lustre,  and  is  found 
associated  with  otlier  silver-ores  principally 
in  Saxony,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  the  HaR. 
Named  after  the  Austrian  archduke  Stephen. 

Btappas  (Rnss.).  The  name  given  to  part 
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of  the  low  tracts  of  flat  land  in  the  northnv 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  traceable  from  the 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean  through  fioUiuid 
and  North  Prussia  into  Russia,  thence  into 
Siberia,  and  so  at  intervals  to  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  in  Behring's  Straits.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  4,600,000  square  miles,  a  part  of 
which  is  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  parts  of  the  plain  strietfy  denominatBd 
steppes  begin  at  the  river  Bnieper  and  extend 
along  the  diores  of  the  Black  Sea,  induding  all 
the  countiy  north  and  east  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  low  lands  of  Siberia.  Hundreds  d  leagaes 
may  be  traversed  eastwards  of  the  Dnieper 
wiUiout  variation  of  scene,  and  there  is  a  dead 
level  of  thin  but  luxuriant  pasture,  boanded 
only  by  the  horizon.  While  vegetation  lasts, 
there  are  horses  and  cattle  without  number ;  bat 
winter  begins  in  October  and  the  whole  area  is 
then  covered  with  snow.  Fearful  stoims  of 
wind  often  rage  when  the  sky  is  dear  and 
bright.  In  June,  the  steppes  are  parchad  and 
the  air  is  filled  with  dust;  but  at  other  times, 
and  in  many  parts,  wheat  is  cultivated,  and 
the  crops  obtained  are  very  large.  On  tJie 
whole,  however,  the  steppes  muat  be  regarded 
as  barren,  and  part  of  the  tract  is  even  a 
desert.  Sietween  the  Ca^ian  Sea  and  the  sea 
of  Aral  tJiere  is  for  the  most  part  a  wide  ocean 
of  shifting  sand,  often  driven  by  whirlwinds. 
[AsAXiO-GASPiAjr  BiraioH.] 

Bteroorianlana  (Lat.  stercus,  stercoris, 
refuse).  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  nickname 
which  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  the 
Western  church,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  oentaiies, 
to  those  who  held  the  opinion  that  a  change  took 
place  in  the  substance  of  the  oonseerated  ele- 
ments, so  as  to  render  the  divine  bcdy  subject 
to  the  act  of  digestion. 

Steroorlte  (Lat  steicus).  An  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  soda,  occurring  in  crystalline 
masses  and  nodules  in  the  guano  of  Ichaboe, 
on  the  west  eoast  of  Africa. 

BterevUaoeae  (Stereulia,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  laigti  order  of  hypogynous  Exo- 
gens  belonging  to  the  Malval  aUianoe.  They 
have  the  valvate  calyx,  oontarted  petals  (some- 
times wanting),  and  monadclphoos  stamens  of 
Malvacea,  but  differ  from  them  in  their  an- 
thers being  always  two-ceUed.  They  consist  of 
tropical  South  African  or  Australian  heiibs, 
slunibs,  or  trees,  with  alternate  eatixe  lobed  or 
digitately  compound  leaves,  furnished  with  sti- 
pules, and  prcduca  axillary  or  rarelv  terminal 
flowers,  which  are  often  large  and  handsome. 
The  order  has  been  variously  eztoided  or 
broken  up  into  smaller  ones  by  difieient  bo- 
tanists. Some  indude  the  Bomhaeea;  but 
others  refer  these  latter  to  the  Maiffoeeff,  as 
having  always  one-celled  anthers,  and  combine 
theByttneriaceawith  StereuliacotB,  dividing  the 
order  thus  constituted  into  seven  tribes :  Stercu- 
liea  proper — trees  or  shrubs,  with  uiiBeKual 
flowers,  no  petals,  five  to  fifteen  anthers,  adnate 
to  the  top  of  the  column,  and  carpels  distinct 
when  in  fruit;  Hdieterem — trees  orshnAswith 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  five  petals,  Uto  to  fifteen 
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fuitlien,  singly  or  by  twos  or  threes  alter* 
nating  with  the  teeth  or  lobes  of  the  staminal 
column;  EHolanetB,  Domb^ea,  Lamopeialea, 
Henummea,  and  Byttneriea,  the  latter  group 
}mne  frequently  separated  as  the  order  Bytt- 
lurAxa, 


(Gt.  trr9^€6s,  solid,  and 
iXfunf  an  intestinal  worm).  The  name  of  a 
class  of  internal  parasitic  ammals  or  Entosoa, 
comprisiDg  those  which  are  composed  of  a 
solid  parenchymatous  substance,  in  which  the 
nutrient  and  generative  canals  are  simply 
excayated,  and  not  freely  suspended  in  an 
abdominal  cavity. 

Steroo-eleetrlo  Current.  A  term  now 
larely  applied  to  the  thermo-eleetrie  current 
which  ensues  when  certain  metals  are  brought 
into  contact  at  different  temperatures ;  it  implies 
the  production  of  a  current  of  electricity  in  solid 
hodia,  as  opposed  to  tJie  voltaic  or  hifdro- 
dtctrie  current,  in  which  fluids  are  essential. 

Blereoebrome  Falnttng  or  Stereo* 
cliromj.    [WatebtGulss.] 

Stereofnatbas  (Gr.  (rrt^Ss,  and  ypiBos^ 
a  jaw),  A  genus  of  fossil  mammalia,  which 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Middle  Oolite,  at 
Stonesfield.  From  the  appearance  of  teeth, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Perisaodactyle  series,  allied  to  Hyracotherium 
and  Pltdopkus,  but  it  is  of  small  size,  and 
its  exact  position  in  the  scale  is  not  yet  de- 
finitively ascertained. 

Atereograplilc  VroJeeOoB.  [PBOJBOnoN 

OP  THE  SpHBHB.] 

Stereograpktj'.  In  Descriptive  Geometry, 
the  representation  of  solids  on  a  plane. 

Btereometer  (Gr.  <rrcp€^s,  ana  fjUrpw,  meor 
*v.re).  In  Hydrodynamics,  an  instrument 
inrented  by  M.  Say,  a  French  ofllcer  of  engi 
neera,  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquid  bodies,  ]porou8  bodies,  and  powders,  as 
▼ell  as  of  souds.  The  instrument  may  be 
described  as  follows :  Let  A  £  be  a  glass 
tube^  about  three  feet  long,  and  open  at 
both  ends,  the  upper  part  A  B  being  about 
A  and  the  lower  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Tne  upper  edge  is  ground  smooth,  so  that 
it  can  be  shut  air-tight  by  a  piece  of  ground 
plate  glass;  and  the  upper  part  AB 
communicates  with  the  lower  by  a  very 
narrow  slit  at  B,  which  allows  air  to  pass, 
but  prevents  the  passage  of  sand  or  water. 
In  using  the  instrument,  a  powder  (for 
instance)  is  placed  in  the  tube  AB,  and 
the  lower  part  B  E  is  plunged  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining mercury  till  the  fluid  rises  exactly  to  B. 
The  ground  glass  cover  is  then  placed  upon  the 
mouth  A«  and  there  is  now  no  air  in  the  tube 
except  that  which  is  mixed  with  the  powder. 
SupposuiK  the  barometric  pressure  to  be  thirty 
inches;  let  the  tube  be  elevated  until  the 
mercuzy  stands  within  it  at  a  point  C,  fifteen 
indies  above  its  surface  in  the  open  vessel,  and 
it  is  manifest  that  the  air  within  the  tube  is 
pnssedwith  exactly  half  an  atmosphere.  It  con- 
sequently expands  to  twice  its  original  bulk,  and 
hence  the  tube  A  B  now  contains  only  half  the 
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quantity  of  air  which  it  contained  at  first.  The 
part  B  C  must  therefore  contain  the  other  lialf , 
or  the  air  in  B  C  is  equal  to  the  air  mixed  with 
the  powder  in  AB ;  and  being  half  the  original 
quantity  under  half  the  original  pressure,  it 
fills  the  same  space  which  the  whole  occupied 
previous  to  the  expansion.  I^et  the  powder  be 
now  removed  from  A  B,  and  the  process  repeated 
when  the  tube  is  filled  with  air.  The  quantity 
of  air,  being  now  greater,  will,  when  expanded 
to  twice  its  bulk,  fill  a  larger  space  than  B  C, 
and  the  mercury  will  rise  only  to  some  point  D ; 
but  as  the  expanded  air  occupies  exactly  the 
same  space  in  B  D  or  B  C  as  the  whole  occupied 
in  A  B  under  twice  the  pressure,  it  follows  that 
the  cavity  CD^BD-BCis  equal  to  the 
bulk  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  powder.  If, 
therefore,  we  now  find  the  number  of  grains 
of  water  which  would  fill  the  part  G  D,  we 
determine  the  weight  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to . 
the  solid  matter  in  the  powder ;  and  by  com- 
paring this  with  the  weight  of  the  powder,  we 
obtain  its  specific  gravity.  [Htdbodtnaioos.] 

Say's  stereometer  was  firat  described  in  the 
Annales  de  Chimie  for  1797.  An  instrument 
on  exactly  the  same  principle  was  afterwards 
brought  forward  by  Sir  John  Leslie  under  the 
name  of  a  comometer.  Although  this  instru- 
ment is  simple  and  exact  in  principle,  it  could 
not  in  practice  yield  accurate  results,  without 
extraordinary  precautions,  on  account  of  the 
great  alterations  in  the  bulk  of  the  included 
air,  caused  by  variation  of  temperature  and 
even  of  barometric  pressure  during  each  ex- 
periment 

Stereoscope  (Gr.  crtp*6s^  and  ffKow^,  I 
view).  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Wheatstone  to 
an  instrument  or  apparatus  proposed  by  him, 
and  described  in  a  paper  on  the  Physiology  of 
Vision,  published  in  the  Fkiloeophical  TranS' 
aeOone  for  1838,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  effect  of  simultaneously  presenting  to  each 
eye  the  projection  of  a  solid  body  on  a  plane 
surface  as  it  appears  to  that  eye.  To  render 
this  clear,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  remark,  that 
when  a  body  of  three  dimensions  is  placed  so 
near  the  eyes  that^  on  looking  at  it,  the  optic 
axes  must  converge,  a  different  perspective 
representation  of  it  is  seen  by  each  eye ;  the 
body  being,  in  fact,  thus  seen  from  two  points 
of  sights  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to 
the  mstance  between  the  centres  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  pictures  of  it  projected  on  the  two 
retinae  being  consequently  dissimilar.  Sup- 
posing, then,  two  perspective  drawings,  on  a 
plane  surface,  to  have  been  made  of  an  object 
as  it  is  seen  by  each  eye  respectively ;  in  order 
to  try  the  experiment^  it  is  necessary  that  the 
pictures  be  placed  so  that  each  can  be  seen  by 
one  eye  only,  and  that  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  oorresponding  points  of  the  two  pictures  &11 
on  similar  points  of  both  retinae,  or  enter  the 
eyes  in  the  same  directions  with  the  rays  &om 
the  oorresponding  points  of  the  original  object. 
By  reason  of  the  small  distance  between  the 
two  eyes,  this,  manifestly,  cannot  be  done 
without  altering   the    direction  of  the   rays. 
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For  this  purpose,  ProfeMor  Wheatstone  em- 
ployed two  small  plane  mirrors,  about  four 
inches  square,  adjusted  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form  two  adjacent  sides  of  a 
cube,  the  faces  being  outwards.  The  edge 
where  the  two  planes  meet  being  brought  close 
to  the  face  of  the  observer,  and  the  mirrors 
being  placed  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the 
direction  of  the  visual  rays,  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  two  pictures  be  respectively  placed  be- 
fore the  mirrors  symmetncally,  and  at  equal 
distances,  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  them 
in  opposite  directions,  and  falHng  on  the 
mirrors,  will  be  reflected  at  right  angles  to 
their  former  directions,  and  become  parallel. 
The  right  eye  will  see  only  the  reflexion  of  the 
picture  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  the  left  eye 
that  on  the  left-hand  side;  but  on  regard- 
ing both  simultaneously,  the  mind  readily 
unites  the  two  images,  and  instead  of  the  two 
plane  pictures,  an  object  of  three  dimensions 
makes  its  appearance,  the  exact  counterpart 
of  that  from  which  tiie  pictures  were  drawn 
standing  out,  as  it  were,  in  relief  between  the 
planes  of  the  two  mirrors. 

In  the  Report  of  the  British  Associatum  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  1849,  Sir 
David  Brewster  states  that,  having  had  occa- 
sion to  make  numerous  experiments  on  this 
subject,  he  was  led  to  construct  the  stereoscope 
in  several  new  forms.  Of  these  forms,  the 
most  generally  useful  is  the  lentietdar  stereo- 
scope. This  instrument  consists  of  two  semi- 
lenses  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  each  eye 
sees  the  picture  of  a  drawing  opposite  to  it, 
through  the  margin  of  the  semilens,  or  through 
points  of  it  equi£stant  from  the  margin.  The 
distance  of  the  two  portions  of  the  lens  through 
which  we  look  must  be  equal  to  the  distance  of 
the  centres  of  the  pupils,  which,  at  an  average, 
is  two  and  a  half  inches.  By  this  method  the 
images  are  not  only  united,  but  magnified  at 
the  same  time,  which  is  in  many  cases  advan- 
tageous. The  stereoscopes  now  so  commonly 
used  for  viewing  photographs  taken  from  two 
different  points  of  view  are  constructed  on  this 
principle. 

Stereotype  (Or.  artptSs,  and  t^os,  an 
impression).  The  surface  of  a  page  of  types 
cast  in  one  piece  of  type  metal,  about  an 
eightJi  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  best  kind 
are  cast  from  a  plaster  mould,  in  which  an 
exact  representation  of  the  types  has  been 
made,  thus  forming  the  permanent  plates 
from  which  books  are  afterwards  printed. 
As  the  art  of  PBnmno  began  with  the 
impression  of  whole  blocks,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  its  progress  towards  perfection  it  has 
again  reached  the  same  point  W  the  intro- 
duction of  stereotype  plates.  The  origin  of 
the  more  modem  invention  is  involved  in 
greater  obscurity  than  might  at  first  sight 
appear  probable  from  its  comparatively  recent 
dAte.  B^  some  writers  the  merit  of  the  in- 
vention IS  ascribed  to  the  Dutch,  who  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  printing  with  solid  or 
fixed  types  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it 
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was  not  till  the  end  of  the  last,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  that  the 
process  was  perfected  and  generally  introduced. 
In  this  useful  invention,  Che  most  prominent 
names  are  Oed  of  Edinburgh,  Tulloc  and  FouJiii 
of  Olasgow,  Didot  in  Paris,  and  Wilson  and 
Earl  Stanhope  in  London. 

Plaster  of  Paris  iV«?«w.— The  process  of 
stereotyping  by  this  process  is  very  simple. 
A  page  of  any  work  proposed  to  be  stereo- 
typed is  set  up  with  movable  types,  in  the 
ordinary  way.  A  plaster  cast  is  then  taken 
from  it,  which,  being  first  dried,  is  immersed 
in  fiuid  metal.  The  plaster  used  for  forming 
the  mould  is  pulverised  gypsum,  mixed  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  Lord 
Stanhope  says, '  The  best  burnt  gypsum  mixes 
the  most  conveniently  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  parts  of  water  to  nine  of  gypsum.' 
After  the  form  of  types  has  been  surrounded 
with  a  brass  frame,  and  slightly  oiled  on  the 
surface,  the  fluid  plaster  is  poured  upon  it, 
and,  by  the  application  of  a  brush,  made  to 
fill  every  cavity  of  the  letters,  the  super- 
fluous portion  being  scraped  off.  When  the 
plaster  has  set  sufficiently  hard,  it  is  by 
means  of  the  frame  lifted  off  the  face  of  the 
type  and  detached  from  it.  It  is  then  baked 
to  dryness  in  an  oven ;  and  when  quite  hot  it  ii 
placed  in  an  iron  box  or  castingpot,  which  has 
also  been  heated  in  an  oven,  l^e  box  is  now 
plunged  into  a  large  pot  of  melted  type  metal, 
and  kept  about  ten  mmutes  under  the  surface, 
in  order  that  the  weight  of  the  metal  may  fonre 
it  into  all  the  finer  parts  of  the  letters.  The 
whole  is  then  cooled ;  the  mould  is  broken  and 
washed  off;  and  the  back  of  the  plate  turced 
smooth  on  a  lathe,  or  planed  by  a  machine. 
The  cast  or  plate,  after  being  sufficiently  cooled, 
is  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  removing 
any  imperfections  previous  to  its  being  printed 
from. 

Papier-mdchS  Process. — ^In    stereotyping,  a 
new  method   has  of   late  years   been  intro- 
duced from  Paris.    On  the  face  of  the  ^pe 
is  laid  a  mould  consisting  of  six  or  seven 
sheets  of  fine  tissue  paper,  gummed  together 
and  moistened ;  the  outside  sheet  being  of  a 
stouter  paper.      The  whole    is  then  strock 
regularly  and  careftdly  with  a  large  fiat  brash 
of  hard  bristles,  till  the  moistened  paper  hss 
received  an  impression  of  tiie  type,  &c.  beneath. 
The  mould  is  then  dried  on  a  hot  iron  table,  a 
blanket  being  laid  over  it  to  absorb  the  mois- 
ture, and  screwed  down  moderately  tight  to 
prevent  it  from  warping.    When  sufficiently 
dry,  which  it  becomes  in  a  very  few  minntes, 
it  is  ready  for  the  stereotype  cast.    This  is 
taken  in  an  ingeniously  contrived  mould,  hy 
which  the  size  and  thidmess  of  the  piste, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  regulated.    The 
mould  has  not  then  to  be  destroyed,  as  in 
plaster  casting,  but  is  removed,  either  to  rppro* 
duce  other  casts  immediately,  or  to  be  reserwd 
for  future  use.    This  is  of  great  adT»atage 
in  the  esse  of  cheap  publications  or  rongh 
works  of  which  reprints  are  often  required,  as 
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the  moulds  are  light,  and  inTolTe  no  expense 
in  keeping. 

Newspaper  Sterwtyping. — ^The  stereotyping 
process  bj  which  the  rapid  printing  of  news- 
papers is  effected  is  an  improTement  hardly 
inferior  to  that  by  which  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
applied  steam  power  to  the  printing  press,  and 
certainly  eqiuJ  to  that  by  which  Uie  rotary 
prpss  superseded  the  reciprocating  action  of 
the  6at  machine.    It  was  commenced,  and  bus 
been  elaborated  to  the  point  now  reached,  by  the 
present  Mr.  Walter,  at  the  Times  office.    He 
began  his  experiments,  aided  by  an  Italian 
founder  named  Dellagana,  in  1856,  when,  by 
papier-mAch^  matrices,  rapidly  dried  and  placed 
m  a  mould,  columns  were  cast  in  stereotype 
metal,  type  hiffh,  planed  flat,  and  finished  with 
sufficient  speed  to  get  up  the  duplicate  of  a  form 
of  four  pages,  which  was  worked  o£f  on  a  spare 
flat  machine — ^the  speed  at  which  the  Times  had 
previonsly  been  published  beingthus  accelerated 
by  nearly  5,000  impressions  per  hour.  The  next 
step  taken  was  to  acupt  these  type-high  colnmns 
to  the  Applegal^  presses,  then  worked  with  poly- 
gonal chases.     That  step  raised  the  previous 
6,000  to  10,000  per  hour;  but  though  the  publi- 
cation of  the  l^mes  was  thus  finished  in  much 
less  time  than  before,  it  soon  became  dear  that 
the  process  could  be  greatly  simplified  in  its 
details,  and  extended  and   improved   in  its 
application.    Accordinglv,  shortly  after  the  in- 
trudoction  of  Hoe's  machines,  instead  of  dealing 
with  separate  columns,  the  papier-mAch^  matrix 
was  taken  from  the  whole  page  at  one  operation 
by  beating  in  the  matrix  with  brushes.    The 
matrix,  rapidly  dried  on  heating  surfaces,  was 
then  accurately  actuated  in  a  casting  machine 
(nrved  to  the  exact  circumference  of  the  main 
drum  of  the  machines,  and  fitted  so  as  to  secure 
a  casting  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  uniform 
thickness.    On  pouring  stereotype  metal  into 
this  mould,  a  curved  plate  was  obtained,  which 
after  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  trimming 
at  two  machines,  specially  made  for  the  purpose, 
one  for  squaring  the  plate  while  being  picked, 
the  other  for  planing  the  back,  could  be  taken 
to  press  and  set  to  work  within  twenty-five 
minutes  from  the  time  at  which  the  process 
began.    A  still  further  improvement  hais  been 
made  at  the  Times  office,  by  which  less  ii\jui7 
is  occasioned  to  the  type  than  by  the  process  of 
beating  in  the  matrix  with  brushes,  saving  the 
seriis  of  the  letter  from  being  broken,  and 
giving  a  more  uniform  &ce  to  the  plate ;  viz. 
by  the  use  of  roller  presses,  somewhat  similar 
to  an  iron  copperplate  press.    The  printing 
obtained  from  these  plates  was  as  good  as 
that  from  pages  of  movable  type.    All  the 
risk,  and  inconvenience,  and  wear   and  tear 
attending  the  imposition  of  these   pages  in 
CTured  chases — ^the  placing  them  on  the  presses 
-Hind  subjecting  them  to  the  destructive  friction 
of  the  machining  process — ^wereat  once  obviated. 
The  fount,  instead  of  wearing  out  every  two 
years,  might  last  for  several,  Uie  present  fount 
baring  been  in  use  nearly  seven  years.    The 
plat4«  after  doing  thdr  work  for  one  day  could 
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be  melted  down  the  next  into  a  new  impression, 
and  (most  important  of  all)  the  ori^nal  type 
page,  safe  itself  frrom  all  chance  of  ii\)ury,  could 
be  made  to  yield  any  number  of  copies  that 
mi^ht  be  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  which  there  were  spare  machines  to 
work.  Thus  has  it  come  about  that  the  inner 
or  news  sheet  of  the  Times  is  now  printed  every 
morning — stoppages  included,  at  the  rate  of 
62,000  impressions  per  hour — ^the  two  American 
machines  yielding  16,000  each,  and  the  two  Ap- 
plegath  10,000  ^ch.  Between  three  and  five 
o'clock  every  morning  there  are  cast  and  finished 
in  the  foundry  of  the  Times  office,  four  com- 
plete sets  of  each  page  of  the  news  sheet— i.  e. 
a  quadruple  of  the  eight  pages— or  thirty-two 
pages  in  alL  Mr.  Walter  has  applied  steam 
power  to  the  operations  of  the  foundry,  which, 
though  still  capable  of  considerable  improve- 
ment, are  now  accomplished  with  great  ease  and 
certainly  of  result.  It  is  obvious  that  by  the 
multiplication  of  stereotype  pUtes  and  machines 
there  is  practically  no  hmit  to  the  number  of 
copies  of  a  newspaper  which  might  be  printed 
within  the  time  the  process  now  usually  occupies. 

Sterlet.  A  smaU  kind  of  sturgeon,  the 
Acipenser  Rnihenus  of  Linnseiis.  Tne  larger 
kind  occasionally  taken  in  Britain  is  the  stur- 
geon proper,  Acipenser  Sturio,  &c. 

Bterlliic*  The  legal  description  of  the 
English  current  coin,  of  which  the  most  pro- 
bable derivation  is  from  Easterling^  the  popular 
name  of  the  Baltic  and  German  traders  who 
visited  London  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  in  what 
manner  it  came  to  be  so  applied  is  unknown. 
Camden  attributes  it  to  the  employment  of  Ger- 
man artists  in  coining.  The  silver  penny  was 
first  called  Easterling. 

Stem  (A.-Sax.  steor-em).  In  Naval  affairs, 
the  after  extre^nity  of  a  vesseL 

-  Stem-iioet*  An  upright  timber  rising 
almost  at  a  right  angle  from  the  after  end  of 
the  keel,  into  which  it  is  tenoned.  It  forms  the 
after  end  of  the  ship,  receiving  the  buts  of  the 
planking  and  being  that  part  to  which  the 
rudder  is  usually  hung. 

Sterna.  A  genus  of  web-footed  birds, 
having  a  bill  as  bug  as  or  longer  than  the  head, 
almost  straight,  compressed,  and  pointed ;  the 
mandibles  of  equal  length,  the  upper  one 
slightly  inclined  towards  the  point;  nostrils 
pierced  towards  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  legs 
small,  naked  to  above  the  knee ;  three  anterior 
toes,  united  by  an  indented  web ;  the  hind  toe 
free ;  wings  very  long  and  pointed ;  tail  more 
or  less  forked.  From  the  two  latter  characters, 
the  species  of  Sterna  are  sometimes  called  sea 
swaUrms :  their  proper  English  name  is  iem. 

Stemberglte.  Flexible  sulphide  of  silver 
and  iron,  composed  of  30*88  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
34'18  silrer,  and  36-44  iron.  It  generally 
occurs  in  implanted  rhombic  cirstals,  which  are 
attached  to  the  matrix  laterally,  so  as  to  form 
rose-like  or  fan-like  aggregations;  also  massive. 
It  is  of  a  pinchbeck  brown  colour,  with  a 
violet-blue  tarnish  ;  is  very  sectile,  and  fiexible 
in  thin  laminse,  which  after  being  bent  may  be 
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■moothcd  down  naain  with  the  nail,  like  tin-foil. 
It  IB  found  in  B<memia»  Hungaiy,  and  Saxony. 
Named  after  Count  Gaapar  Sternbeig. 

Stemozi  (Gr.  ari^mp,  the  bmut,  and  H^t, 
^inted).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  ColeopterouB 
msecto,  comprehending  those  in  which  the 
sternum  is  prolonged  into  a  point  at  both  ex- 
tremities. 

BXmromomm  A  timber  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  stem-post  which  the  stemson 
bears  to  the  stem. 

Stanram  (Gr.  cripvow).  In  ComparatiTe 
Anatomy,  the  simple  or  oompoond  bone  which 
completes  the  thoracic  ca^  anteriorly,  and 
seryes  as  a  medium  of  union  to  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  the  ribs.  The  sternum  is  not 
present  in  the  skeleton  of  Fishes,  Amphibians, 
or  Ophidians.  In  Sanrians,  the  anterior  por- 
tion IS  generally  expanded,  to  be  joined  to  the 
broad  ooracoids  and  dayides.  In  Chelonians, 
this  part  of  the  skeleton  is  remarkably  de- 
veloped, and  very  complex,  and  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  the  plastron  or  floor  of 
their  defensive  osseous  case.  In  Birds,  also» 
it  is  more  or  less  complex  at  the  beginning 
of  its  developement ;  but  the  different  ossifi- 
cations are  soon  blended  together,  and  form 
a  single  brosd  bone,  principslly  remarkable 
for  the  keel-like  process  developed  from  the 
middle  line  of  its  under  surface.  This  keel  is 
subservient  to  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
of  the  wing,  and  bears  a  direct  proportion 
to  the  powers  of  flight;  except  where  the 
wings,  as  in  the  penguin,  are  used  as  fins. 
In  ute  Struthious  birds,  the  keel  of  the  siemum 
is  wanting. 

In  Mammalia,  the  sternum  is  generally 
simple,  and  consists  of  a  single  chain  of 
ossicles ;  except  in  the  orang>utan,  and  occa- 
sionally in  man,  where  a  double  scries  of 
ossifications  are  originally  devel<^>ed  in  the 
body  of  the  bone,  but  whidi  afterwards  become 
confluent.  The  upper  |>ortion,  or  manubrhm 
sUmif  remains  long  distinct  from  the  main 
body  of  the  sternum ;  in  man,  the  cartilaginous 
appendage  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  sternum  is 
called  xiphoid  or  ensifarm. 

BtetlioMiope  (Ghr.  crn9or,  the  chest,  and 
VKoit^t  1  explore).  A  cylinder  of  cedar  wood 
or  other  material,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  in  diameter;  perforated  throughout  its 
length.  It  is  occasionauy  divided  into  two  parts 
for  the  convenience  of  using  the  whole  or  half 
its  length .  The  end  of  one  part  terminates  in  a 
funnel-shaped  cavity ;  the  other  end,  which  is 
applied  to  the  ear  during  auscultation  of  the 
chest,  varies  in  shape  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  physician.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
disc,  more  or  lass  hollowed  out  and  rounded  at 
the  edges  to  receive  the  ear  conveniently.  One 
great  use  of  this  instrument  consists  in  its 
allowing  the  auscultator  to  examine  over  small 
portions  of  lung  at  a  time,  and  so  detect  more 
correctly  than  by  the  naked  ear  the  exact 
part  or  parts  affected  by  diaease.    [Avsct7i.ta- 

TION.] 

Btewedore  or  Mlw»der««    In  Merchant 
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Shipping,  the  oflSoer  whose  business  it  is  to 
superintend  the  stowage  of  ships.  M^l«/.)>iyn^ 
in  his  Lame  of  Merchant  Shipping,  wm  that 
the  Cofuolato  del  Mare,  an  ancient  ooUectioii 
of  maritime  laws,  mentions  an  oflker  called 
etibador  (Lat  stipator,  an  attendant),  from 
which  the  English  term  ia  probably  taken. 
Young's  Nautical  Dictionary.) 

BtewarO.  In  Feudal  Law,  the  lord's depaty 
or  seneschal  in  the  Majcob  Coubt,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  business  transacted  in  the  court. 

Stjcwabd.  On  Shipboard,  a  petty  officer 
charged  with  the  details  of  the  preparation  and 
arrangements  of  the  oflficers'  mess. 

StewmrO,  Kord  Bigiu  The  Laid  Hlsh 
Steward  was  anciently  the  first  officer  of  the 
crown  in  England,  with  the  I^tin  title  of 
Magnus  Seneschallus.  The  office  was  at  one 
period  annexed  to  the  lordship  of  Bindley, 
m  Leicestershire,  held  by  the  family  of  Do 
Montfort;  but  on  the  fall  of  that  noUe 
house,  it  was  in  effect  abolished  as  a  per- 
manent dignity,  and  is  now  only  reriTcd 
pro  hftc  vice  on  the  occasion  of  a  ooronation, 
or  the  trial  of  a  peer.  In  the  former  case,  the 
lord  high  stewa^'s  conunisnon  is  to  settle 
matters  of  precedence,  &c. ;  in  the  latter,  to 
preside  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  accordance  with  the  feudal  theory,  the 
whole  of  England,  as  respected  the  crown,  was 
treated  as  one  great  manor,  the  lord  of  which 
was  the  king;  the  great  peers  constituted  the 
court  baron ;  the  lord  high  steward  was  the 
seneschaL  Just  as  in  the  manor  court,  the  ini- 
tiative in  a  criminal  or  civil  action  could  not  be 
taken  except  on  the  presentment  of  the  homage, 
or  in  the  view  of  frankpledge,  so  no  judgment 
against  a  peer  could  be  institated  except  by 
the  action  of  the  peerage.  And,  similany,  as 
in  a  manor  court  the  proceeds  or  profits  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  beoune  the  right  of  the 
lord,  so  the  offence  of  a  peer  resnlted  in  a 
forfeitore  to  the  csrown.  And  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  private  maqors,  tlie  loss  of  the  high 
jurisdiction  ensued  from  the  necessity  of 
pleading  the  privilege  of  the  manor,  sad  the 
ordinary  police  of  the  manor  has  fallen  into 
desuetude  from  the  same  reason,  so  the  house 
of  peers  has  retained  its  special  jurisdicCioa 
over  its  members,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
parliament  is  itself  a  court  of  record  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  therefore  its  jurisdiction 
could  neither  be  forgotten,  ignored,  nor  dispitfd. 
Judgment,  in  short,  by  peers  did  not  originally 
mean  the  impanelling  of  a  petty  jury  befiffe 
a  justice  in  eyre,  but  the  right  whidi  every 
freeholder  had,  and,  before  long,  eveny  rillein, 
of  a  legal  trial  before  the  jury  of  the  manor 
in  whi<£  he  lived  or  his  land  was  situate,  or 
the  offence  with  which  be  was  chaiged  vas 
committed. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  steward's  jndidal 
functions  have  lasted  longer  in  coipontions 
than  in  any  other  localities.  The  suceesior  of 
the  steward  in  ordinaiy  or  municipal  corpora- 
tions appears  to  be  the  recorder ;  out  the  two 
universities  have  still  each  their  high  sfievaxd. 
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vbo  is  empowered  to  tzy  felonies  committed 
bj  privile^  persons,  and  probably  on  priyi- 
leiged  pezsons,  within  the  verge  of  the  acade- 
mical liberties ;  and  as  the  chancellor  of  the 
luiTerritj  answers  to  the  lord  of  the  ordinary 
nunor,  so  the  seneschal  or  high  steward  is  his 
deputy,  and  appointed  by  him. 

ttsvttrd,  Xiordf  of  tlie  BoiiMliold.  An 
officer  of  the  sovereign's  household  in  England ; 
in  Norman  French,  temaehal.  The  principal 
offioeri  of  the  lord  steward's  department  are 
the  treasurer  of  the  honsehold.  the  comptroller 
of  the  household,  the  master  of  the  honsehold, 
ud  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  green  doth, 
a  body  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  offi- 
cials, who  formerly  exercised  jurisdiction  of 
offences  committed  within  the  verge  of  the 
conit,  bnt  whose  duties  are  now  confined  to 
the  supervision  of  the  honsehold  accounts,  the 
2rorr>rnment  of  the  household  servants,  &c. 
The  lord  steward  was  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Court  of  the  Marshalsea  and  the  Palace  Court 
ootil  their  abolition. 

Steward  of  a  IKanor.  In  Law,  the  lord's 
depaty,  who  transacts  all  legal  business  in  oon- 
on'tion  with  the  estate,  and  has  custody  of  the 
eonrt  rolls.    [Cofthold;  Makos.] 

ttheiate  Maaaoos  (Gr.  ffO^voi ,  gtrenath). 
Those  diseases  which  are  the  result  of  in- 
flaounatoiy  or  increased  action;  as  opposed 
to  asthenic,  or  diseases  of  debility. 

Sttbetbyl.  A  combination  of  one  atom 
of  antimony  and  three  of  ethyl.  It  may  be 
roguded  as  ammonia  in  which  the  nitrogen 
"•*  TepUced  by  antimony  and  the  hydr<^n 

BtlbleoBioo  (Ghr.  <rrl$i  or  ^ii/u,  and  ic^ii , 
powdfr).  A  hydrated  antimonious  add,  which 
('ccnn  in  amorphous  earthy  masses  of  a  yellow, 
2Tey,  or  brownish  colour  at  Trewinnick,  near 
£odeUson,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  various  foreign 
localities. 

•ttMom  (Lat).    Antimony.    [SmNira] 

•tfiuile.    rSneToomsB.] 

Sttbntte  (Lat.  stibium).  Native  tersul- 
phidf'  of  antimony ;  composed,  when  pure,  of 
r2-S8  per  cent,  of  antimony,  and  27*12  sulphur. 
It  osvally  occurs  in  long  prismatic  or  acicular 
irrstals,  or  in  a  fibrous  form,  of  a  lead-pey 
'^'loor  inclining  to  steel-grey,  and  sometimes 
with  an  iridescent  tarnish.  It  is  found  in 
( ornwall,  Cumberland,  Scotland,  and  in  several 
foroigo  localities,  and  is  the  ore  from  which 
r..rM  of  the  antimony  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
Yjt  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied  by  the 
atrifDts,  seeBristoVs  Glossary  of  Mineralogy , 
F  362-3. 

■tl^homaiaojr  (Gr.  ffrlx^t,  a  line ;  /uun^ta, 
f^ph^cy),     [SOBTBS.] 

stick,  OolA.  The  colonels  of  the  two 
rinm^^nts  of  Life  Guards  are  so  called,  whose 
'iyj  it  is  to  be  in  immediate  attendance  on 
•''*-  sovereign  on  all  state  occasions.  These 
f  !'jr.els  do  duty  for  a  month  alternately ;  the 
bx-  on  dutv  being  called  the  gold  stick  in 
»  '-ing.  The  field  officer  of  the  Life  Guards 
«  <  >  is  on  duty  is  called  silver  stick.    The  term 
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originated  in  the  custom  of  the  sovereign  pre- 
senting the  colonel  of  the  Life  Guards  with  a 
gold  stick  on  his  receiving  the  regiment 

8tli:iiia(Gr.  a  mark).  An  impression  such 
as  that  made  by  branding  with  a  hot  iron. 
Stigmatising  was  a  common  practice  among 
the  ancients  to  mark  their  slaves  as  property ; 
and  it  is  pursued  at  the  present  day  among 
slave-drivers.  It  was  customary  also  to  stig- 
matise the  votaries  of  some  of  the  gods  with 
some  recognised  emblem  of  their  divinity,  such 
as  the  ivy  of  Bacchus,  the  trident  of  Poseidon, 
&c.;  or  with  the  initial  of  their  names,  or 
some  mystical  number.  It  is  supposed  that 
reference  is  made  to  this  practice  in  Rev.  ziii. 
[Tattooiko.I 

Stiqma.  in  Botany,  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  style  without  a  cuticle,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  has  almost  uniformly  a  humid  and 
papillose  surface.  It  is  the  part  upon  which 
the  pollen,  when  it  falls  thereon,  is  stimulated 
into  the  production  of  the  pollen  tubes,  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  act  of  impregnation. 

Stltfiaata  (Gr.).  In  Theological  language, 
the  marks  of  the  wounds  of  Jesus  on  the  cross. 
The  text  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians, '  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me : 
for  I  bear  in  mv  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,'  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  notions 
promulgated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  re- 
specting the  impression  of  the  stigmata  on 
favoured  saints;  of  which  the  legend  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  affords  the  most  remarkable 
instance. 

Stl«iiilto.    [St.  Stephsn's  Stone.] 

StUarlnaooae  (Stilago,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  name  originally  proposed  by  Agardh  for  a 
small  group  of  genera,  including  Antidesma, 
whose  affinities  had  been  little  understood. 
Lindley  places  them  as  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  in  the  Urtical  alliance.  By  others 
they  have  been  included  in  the  large  order 
Eunhorbiaeea,  an  arrangement  which  appears 
to  DC  generally  adopted. 

StUbaoesB  (Stilbe,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  monopetalous  perigynous 
Exogens,  whose  immediate  affinities  are  very 
uncertain.  The  order  is  usually  placed  near 
Vsrbenaeem  and  Selaginaeea^  but  Lindley  re- 
gards it  as  more  nearly  allied  to  Diapensiacea* 
It  consists  of  South  African  shrubs,  with  small 
crowded  heath-like  leaves,  sessile  unsymmetri- 
cal  flowers  in  dense  terminal  spikes,  a  simpio 
stigma,  axile  placentae,  and  definite  erect  seeds. 

StUbOBO  (Gr.  <rT(A/3«,  I  shine).  A  peculiar 
hydrocarbon,  which  crystallises  in  scales  of  a 
pearly  lustre. 

BtUblto.  An  anhydrous  lime-oligodase,  com- 
posed of  58*2  per  cent  of  silica,  161  alumina, 
8*8  lime,  and  16-9  water.  It  generally  occurs 
in  broad  prismatic  ciystals,  clustered  into  sheafs 
like  aggregations  and  diverging  groups;  also 
massive  and  in  fibrous  aggregates.  It  is  white, 
but  sometimes  yellow,  ^y,  red,  or  brown,  with 
a  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  translucent  to  trans- 
parent at  the  edges.  The  principal  localities 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  Cornwall,  between 
RR 
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Bot&llack  and  Hael  Cock;  Isle  of  Arran,  in 
granite;  Campsie  and  Fintiy,  Stirlingshire, 
in  porphyritic  amygdaloid ;  in  Ireland,  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  in  geodes ;  Moume  Moun- 
tains in  granite. 

Stilbite  is  called  by  the  German  minera- 
logists Desiidne ;  the  mineral  termed  by  them 
Stilbite  being  the  HJevlandiU  of  English  minera- 
logists. 

Still  (Lat.  sttllare,  to  drop).  An  apparatus 
for  the  distillation  of  liquids  upon  the  large 
scale.  It  includes  the  bodt/f  or  boiler,  which  is 
usually  set  in  brickwork  over  a  furnace,  and  to 
which  is  annexed  the  head,  forming  the  com- 
munication  between  the  boiler  and  condenser 
or  worm  pipe;  from  the  extremity  of  which 
the  distilled  liquid  passes  in  successive  drops, 
or  a  small  continuous  stream,  into  the  recipient. 
There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  stills  adapted 
to  particular  purposes,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  distillation  of  spirituous 
liquors.     (Uro*s  IHctionary  of  Arts,  ^c.) 

Still  Ufto.  In  Paintings  dead  game,  ar- 
ranged fruit  or  flowers,  silver,  glass,  china,  and, 
in  fact,  any  inanimate  or  still  object. 

StilUnffia  (after  Benjamin  Stillingfleet).  A 
genus  of  Euphorbiacea,  of  which  the  Tallow- 
tree,  8.  sebi/era,  is  the  best  known  representative. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  but  has  been  introduced  into  and 
partly  naturalised  in  India  and  the  warm  parts 
of  America.  It  has  rhomboid  leaves  with  two 
prominent  glands  at  the  point  of  attachment 
between  the  stalk  and  leaf;  and  its  flower- 
catkins  are  from  two  to  four  inches  long.  Its 
fruits  contain  three  seeds  thickly  coated  with  a 
fatty  substance  which  yields  the  tallow.  This 
is  obtained  by  steaming  the  seeds  in  large 
caldrons,  and  then  bruising  them  sufficiently 
to  loosen  the  fat  without  breaking  the  seeds, 
which  are  removed  by  sifting.  The  t&t  is 
afterwards  made  into  flat  circular  cakes,  and 
pressed  in  a  wedge-press,  when  the  pure  tallow 
exudes  in  a  liquid  state,  and  soon  hardens  into 
a  white  brittle  mass.  This  tallow  is  veiy 
extensively  used  for  candle-making  in  China ; 
but  as  the  candles  made  of  it  become  soft  in 
hot  weather,  they  generally  receive  a  coating  of 
insect-wax.  A  liquid  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  by  pressing.  The  tree  ^elds  a  hard  wood 
us(kI  by  the  Chinese  for  printing  blocks,  and 
its  leaves  are  employed  for  dyeing  black. 

Stilpnomelaae  (Gr.  ffrt\ry6s,  shining,  and 
fi4\as,  black).  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  which  occurs  in  blackish- 
groen  masses,  with  a  granular  or  radiating  and 
foliated  structure  in  the  day-slate  of  Zuck- 
mantel  in  Austrian  Silesia. 

StUpnosiderite  (Gr.  trriXwrSs,  and  aihi^ 
pos,  iron).  A  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  re- 
ferred by  Ullman  to  limonite,  and  by  Von 
Kobell  to  Gothite.  It  occurs  massive,  or 
in  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  and  dendritic  forms, 
varying  from  blackish-brown  to  pitch-black, 
at  Tincrofb  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Saxony,  the 
Harz,  Bavaria  and  Siegen  in  Prussia. 

Stilt  Bird.  The  name  of  the  Himantopus 
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r.  elanoptertts,  ngnificative  of  its  very  long  and 
»'ender  legs. 

Stlmmi  (Gr.).  An  ancient  name  of  the 
sulphide  of  antimony.    [Stibium.] 

Sttnk  17ood.  The  useful  timber  of  Oreo- 
daphne  buUata,  which  possessee  a  durable  and 
most  unpleasant  odour. 

Stiakstoae.  A  bituminous  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  exhales  a  fetid  smell,  like  that  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  rabbed  or 
crushed.  The  limestones  of  the  Purbeek  and 
Portland  formations  of  Dorsetshire,  and  the 
Mountain  Limestone  of  Matlock,  the  Bristol 
Coalfield,  and  Sunderland,  are  examples  of  this 
kind  of  stone.  It  is  stated  by  Prof  T.  B. 
Jukes  {Manual of  Geology,  2nd  edition,  p.  \ib\ 
that  '  some  of  the  limestone  quarries  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Ireland  may  be 
smelt  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  when 
the  men  are  at  work.' 

Stint*  In  Coal  Mines,  a  measure  of  work 
used  under  ground,  2  yards  long  and  1  broad, 
which  each  miner  clears  before  he  removes  to 
another  place,  and  which  is  proved  by  a  boj 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  is  colloquially 
caUed  the  judge. 

Stipend  (Lat  stipendium).  This  word 
signified  originally  the  pay  of  soldiers.  In  a 
legal  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  salary  or  allow- 
ance given  to  some  person  for  transacting  the 
business  of  another ;  but  in  Scotland  the  tenn 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  provision 
made  by  law  for  the  established  clergy.  [Fbbs- 

BTTEBT.] 

stipes  (Lat.  the  trunk  of  a  tree).  In  Botany, 
the  stalk  of  a  fern  leaf ;  also  the  stem  which 
supports  the  pileus  in  such  fimgi  as  Agarics. 

Stipplinc*  In  Engraving,  the  method  of 
producing  shadows  by  means  of  dots  of 
greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  shadow  required.  By  this  method 
the  resemblance  to  chalk  drawings  is  prodnced. 

Stipule  (Lat.  stipola,  a  stem  of  corn, 
stubble).  In  Botany,  a  small  appendage 
situated  upon  each  side  of  the  base  of  a 
petiole,  most  commonly  of  a  less  firm  texture 
than  the  latter,  and  having  a  subulate  ter- 
mination. The  word  is  also  used  in  describing 
Hepatica,  to  denote  the  appendages  whidi  are 
occasionally  present  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves, 
but  of  which  they  seem  rather  to  be  lobes  than 
distinct  organs. 

Stirmps  (A.-Sax.  stige-rapa).  On  Ship- 
board, short  ropes,  pendent  from  the  yardi, 
and  having  eyes  through  which  the  horse 
passes,  on  which  the  sailors  stand,  when  furling 
or  unfurling  the  sail. 

Stiwadore.    [Stkvsdobs.] 

Stiwer.  A  Dutch  coin,  of  the  value  of  an 
English  hal^)enny. 

Stoat.  In  common  use,  a  synonvm  oivetud 
{Putorius  vuharis),  but  by  Briti^  aoologfets 
restricted  to  the  larger  variety,  with  a  tendency 
to  turn  white  in  winter,  at  which  season,  in 
colder  climates,  it  aflfords  the  valnable  for 
called  ermine.  By  some  this  is  held  to  be  & 
distinct  species  (Putorius  erminea). 
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In  the  phraseology  of  Agricul- 
turisU,  the  animals  maintain^  on  the  farm 
are  called  live  stocky  the  implements  and 
carnages  dead  stock.  This  distinction  is  yeiy 
ancient,  being  familiar  to  those  who  study 
medisral  records  under  the  names  of  siaurum 
tiaiM  and  staurum  mortuum. 

The  amount  of  live  stock  which  can  be 
maintained  on  a  farm  is  a  question  of  gjreat 
interest  to  the  farmer,  and  most  be  determined 
hy  the  peculiar  character  of  the  land  Which 
he  cnltivates,  though  of  course  it  is  possible 
bj  high  fanning,  and  especially  by  farming 
on  lease,  to  increase  the  number  of  animals 
kept    But  it  is  also  of  great  importance  to 
the  public  to  know  what  is  the  ordinary  amount 
of  stock  kept  in  the  country,  for  its  plenty 
or  scarcity  determines  the  supply  of  meat 
Up  to  the  present  year  (1866)  no  information 
on  rhis  subject  has  been  supplied  from  Great 
Britain,  though  statistics  have  been  giyeu  from 
Ireland  for  some  years  past.      The  returns 
vhicfa  haye  been  giyen  this  year  were  almost 
necessitated  by   the  compensation  clauses  of 
the  Cattle  Plague  Act.    These  compensation 
claD5e8  were  not    defensible  on   grounds   of 
(unmoD  justice,  for  the  losses  of  those  whose 
cattle  perished  were  more  than  oounteryailed 
hj  the  rise  in  the  price  of  those  which  suryiyed, 
io  accordance  with  a  law  noticed  in  the  article 
pRiCB,  but  they  would  haye  been  utterly  in- 
to^rable  had  there  not  been  a  statement  of 
the  proportion   which  the  deaths  by  plague 
)-ore  to  the  existing  states.    The  numbers  of 
t>  cattle  kept  in  each  European  community 
of  importance  and  in  the  United  States  are 
eiven  below.       The  population  and  the  re- 
turns of  liye  stock  are  taken  from  the  latest 
^  turns. 

The  table  of  statistics  giying  information 
of  the  amount  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  on 
^[•^Tch  5,  1866  (on  the  presumption  Uiat  the 
Mums  are  accurate),  is  singularly  instructiye. 
In  drawing  any  inference  on  this  subject,  we 
should  treat  Great  Britain  separately  fiim  Ire- 
lii^'l,  as  the  importation  of  cattle  from  this  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  more  difficult  than 
it  vonld  be  from  Belgium  or  France,  and 
cedrly  as  difficult  as  fi^m  Denmark  and  the 
1^1^.  In  round  numbers,  the  population  of 
Oreat  Britain  is  about  24,000,000. 

In  one  particular  only,  that  of  sheep,  is 
(iitat  Britain  on  a  general  level  with  other 
fwujtries.  There  is  nearly  a  sheep  to  eyery 
!<  il  of  population.  But  of  horned  cattle 
t  Vrfe  is  only  one  to  about  every  five ;  of  pigs, 
^'ly  one  to  every  nine.  Were  the  amount 
'A  homed  cattle  in  France  proportionate  only 
t  J  tbAt  of  Great  Britain,  France  would  have 
«  little  more  than  6,000,000 ;  in  fact,  it  has 
r^thi-r  more  than  14,000,000.  The  same  may 
U  uid  of  Austria.  In  many  of  the  German 
ttates  the  proportion  is  higher  still.  In  Den- 
tLzrl  the  cattle  are  not  very  much  less  numer- 
'  L«  than  the  population.  In  the  United  States 
''-'re  i«  rather  more  than  one  head  ta  every 
*«j  ui  popuUtioa.  In  France  and  Prussia, 
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pigs  are  one  to  seven;  in  Austria,  one  to 
four  and  a  half.  Taking  the  whole  of  Europe, 
the  proportion  is  one  to  six.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  more  pigs  than  population. 

Had  the  returns  supplied  us  with  information 
as  to  poultry,  the  deficiency  of  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  still  more  striking.  In  the 
year  1865  this  country  imported  more  than 
400,000,000  eggs,  if  the  hundred  of  eggs  be 
taken,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  time, 
at  120. 

This  deficiency  is  not  greatly  supplemented 
by  importation.  Small  as  the  stock  of  cattle 
is,  the  annual  importations  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  ordinary 
stock,  while  that  of  sheep  is,  as  a  rule,  but 
one-fiitieth.  During  the  present  year  even 
these  quantities  must  have  undergone  a  serious 
diminution.  Nor  is  the  import  of  meat  large. 
The  most  important  item  is  that  of  bacon. 
But  eyen  here  the  largest  estimate  will  not 
give  more  than  the  equivalent  of  300,000 
pigs.  The  beef  seems  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
supply  of  60,000  oxen. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  facts  have 
been  collected  by  which  we  might  compare 
the  past  and  present  supply  of  live  stock 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is,  of  course,  always 
dangerous  to  trust  to  impressions,  or  to 
memoir ;  but  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  that 
there  has  been  a  general  and  considerable 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  live  stock  in 
Greaf  Britain  for  some  years  past.  It  is 
now  comparatively  seldom  that  agricultural 
labourers  are  able  to  keep  pigs ;  it  is  still  more 
rare  that  they  breed  poultry.  The  enormous 
importation  of  eggs  suggests  that  the  fowls 
kept  in  Chreat  Britain  are  comparatively  scanty. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  maintenance  of 
insect-eating  birds  is  an  important  provision 
in  agricultural  economy,  and  that  when  we  find 
fault  with  the  destruction  of  small  birds,  we 
forget  that  our  practice  is  dispensing  with  a 
still  more  important  means  for  checking  the 
ravages  of  insects,  as  well  as  for  supplying  that 
great  deficiency  in  live  stock  which  seems  to 
characterise  our  domestic  economy.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  the  abandonment  of  much  ])as- 
ture  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  to  deer 
forests  and  grouse  moors  has  considerably 
lessened  stocks  of  lean  cattle  and  mountain 
sheep. 
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23,202,281 

4,786,846  22,048,281 
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Russia.    . 

74,189,394 

26,444,000  46,180,800 

10,097,000 

Denmark . 

1,662,784 

1,118,774   1,761,960 

«iM».928 

Prussia     . 

18,4»1,231 

6,684,60017,428,017 

2,709,709 

Saxony     . 

8,226,240 

638,460 

871,989 

270,462 

Wurtem-l 
burg     1 

1,720,706 

967,172 

688,842 

Sl«,966 

Holland  . 

8,618,469 

1,888,887 

980,186 

294,636 

Belgium  . 

4,529,461 

1,267,649 

683,486 

468,418 

France     . 

87,886,313 

14,197,860 

88,281,692 

6,246,408 

Spain  .    . 

15,668,681 

2,904,698 

22.064.967 

4,264,817 

Austria    . 

86.267,648 

14,267,116 

16,964,286 

8,161,608 

Bavaria    . 

4,807,440 

8,186,882 

2,068,638 

9if«,.V22 

U.  States. 

31,446,080 

16,911,476 

23,817,766 

52,5:6.267 
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Stock.  In  Finance  and  Political  Economy, 
a  term  employed  to  denote  capital  which  has 
been  expended  by  the  owner,  in  the  course  of 
his  business,  or  subscribed  to  a  joint  fund, 
to  be  managed  by  directors,  or  lent  to  the 
goyernment  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  with  the 
view  either  of  carrying  out  public  works,  or 
of  serving  as  a  fund  for  carrying  on  warlike 
operations. 

The  first  of  these  sources  will  be  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Adam  Smith,  with  whom  stock 
is  frequently  employed  as  a  synonym  for  capi- 
tal. This  usage  is,  however,  nearly  obsolete 
at  present.  The  second  and  third  are  more 
familiar,  and  are  related.  In  the  be^nning 
of  those  commercial  adventures  which  were 
created  by  charters  and  secured  by  a  monopoly, 
the  parties  subscribing  were  held  to  possess 
stock  in  proportion  to  the  amount  to  which  they 
pledged  their  names  or  credit^  and  the  earliest 
stocks  were  those  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  African  and  Russia  Companies,  and  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the 
'U)mr>any  was  said  to  be  regulated. 

^hen  public  debts  were  created,  or  (to  be 
niore  correct)  when  such  debts  were  secured 
by  parliamentary  pledges,  and  were  therefore 
guaranteed,  the  sum  subscribed  was,  in  imi- 
tation of  those  older  arrangements,  called  a 
stocky  particular  sources  of  public  income  being 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  in 
many  cases  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal. 
In  course  of  time  [Nationai.  Debt],  these 
separate  funds  were  formed  into  one,  called 
consolidated  stocky  a  term  which  has  been 
gradually  abbreviated  into  consols. 

In  later  times,  the  word  stock  has  been  used 
specifically  to  designate  any  subscribed  capi- 
tal which  is  divisible  into  optional  parcels, 
and  which  is  therefore  contrasted  with  shares. 
When  a  tradingcompany,  as,  for  instance,  a  bank, 
railway,  or  any  similar  public  undertaking,  is 
constructed,  it  is,  or  has  been,  customaiy  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital  by  the  issue  of 
shares  of  greater  or  less  amounts.  These 
shares,  as  long  as  thoy  are  called  by  this  name, 
are,  as  a  rule,  indivisible.  When,  however,  as 
in  many  cases,  it  is  more  convenient  to  allow 
purchasers  to  choose  their  own  quantity,  the 
sliiires  are  converted  into  stock.  As  a  rule, 
capital  held  as  stock  passes  more  freely  from 
hand  to- hand,  and  is  therefore  more  market- 
able ;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  liable 
to  fluctuations  in  value. 

Stock  Bowe  (stock,  in  the  sense  of  a  tree- 
stem).  The  name  of  the  wild  species  called 
Columba  CEnas  by  Linneus.  It  frequently 
breeds  in  leafy  pollarda,  called  stocks. 

Stock  azolianffe.  The  mart  in  which 
public  and  private,  securities  are  negotiated  and 
oargained  for.  The  word  generally  used  in 
foreign  countries  as  an  equivalent  is  bourse. 
Since  the  Revolution,  and  the  parliamentazy 
guarantee  of  public  debts,  dealings  in  the  stocks, 
which  compose  the  corpus  of  such  debts,  either 
on  the  dealer's  behalf,  as  speculator,  or  for 
Bom4»  other  person  as  broker,  are  obvious  and 
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inevitable ;  and  as  the  disposition  to  speculate 
or  risk,  or,  as  some  may  be  pleased  to  sav, 
gamble,  is  almost  innate  in  men,  it  is  not  iv- 
markable  that  from  the  earliest  days  in  which 
stocks  were  regularly  saleable,  there  should 
have  arisen  a  class  of  men  who  made  it  iheir 
business  to  watch  the  turns  of  the  market  and 
the  feelings  of  the  public,  with  a  view  to  making 
a  profit  out  of  transactions  which  do  not  repre- 
sent real  sales  or  purchases,  but  only  the  risks 
of  the'market^  or,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
time  bargains.  This  traffic  in  course  of  time 
was  extended  to  other  stocks  than  the  pnbbe 
funds ;  and  jobbers,  as  they  were  called  with 
some  tinge  of  disapprobation,  made  eveiy  «>n- 
I  ceivable  article  of  value,  and  very  often  ererj 
I  conceivable  contingency,  a  subject  for  snrh 
transactions.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  told 
that  the  life  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  pe^ 
petually  speculated  on,  and  that  the  insunr.ee 
on  his  life  for  the  single  year  1804  was  ofen 
more  than  fifty  per  cent 

At  first  these  stock  exchange  speculations 
were  held  in  the  Royal  Exchange ;  but  in  1699 
,  the  jobbers  removed  to  Change  Alley,  at  that 
,  time  a  large  open  space,  and  carried  on  their 
I  speculations  without  discrimination  of  persons 
on  the  principle,  in  shorty  of  a  public  bettisg 
'  ring,  or  of  such  gatherings  of  gamblers  as  a«ci 
till  lately  to  congregate  in  St^  Bride's  Pass^, 
and    afterwards    on    the  vacant  space   D«ir 
Farringdon  Street.    In  a  short  time,  the  su- 
perior members  of  the  fratemitv  took  up  thtnr 
quarters'  in  Jonathan's  ooffee>nonse.     Af^rr- 
wards  there  was  a  new  Jonathan's  as  well  as 
an  old ;  and  these  places  weve  the  home  of  the 
stock  jobber  for  a'  century. 

After  the  brokers  had  quitted  the  Boval 
Exchange,  the  corporation  of  the  city  sbiove'to 
recall  them,  and  in  order  to  secure  their  rptnm 
inscribed  a  clause  in  the  broker^sbond — ^brokers, 
in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  William  IIL,  beiog 
licensed  and  regulated  by  the  corporati<m — totbe 
effect  that  they  should  carry  on  their  business 
in  the  Royal  Exchange.  This  clause,  though 
long  continued,  was  never  operative. 

The  o<$cupation  of  a  jobber  was  always  looked 
on  with  disfavour  by  the  general  public  «nd 
the  stricter  men  of  business,  and  discounte- 
nanced, in  appearance  at  least,  by  the  boosts 
of  parliament.  We  say  in  appearance,  for 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  dishonesty  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  tb^ 
South  Sea  Scheme  in  1720,  were  dearly  tra^^ 
able  to  members  of  the  legislature.  Thfse 
I  gentlemen  passed  Acts  perpetually  again«t 
transactions  in  which  they  were  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  by  which  they  were  in  many  ea<i>es 
seriously  compromised.  The  Acts  of  7  &  I^ 
George  II.,  commonly  called  Sir  John  Bamaid's 
Acts,  had  a  dififerent  origin.  Sir  John  Barnard 
hoped  to  check  the  practice  of  time  bargains  by 
making  such  Stock  Exchange  debts  irrecorer^ 
able,  and  for  a  time  the  author  of  the  enact- 
ment was  reputed  to  have  gained  his  end,  and 
certainly  he  earned  the  unmixed  hatred  oi  the 
stock  jobbers.    But  they  devised  a  means  of 
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escape  through  the  machineiy  of  an  internal  and 
Yolontaiy  pdice ;  and  within  a  veij  short  timo 
after  their  passing,  these  Acts  became  wholly 
boperadve,  and  in  all  probability  Stock  £x- 
dumge  bargains  were  met  more  punctually  and 
r^arly  than  any  other  liabilities.  Sir  John 
Barnard's  Act^  long  obsolete,  was  repealed  a 
few  years  ago. 

Stock  Exchange  transactions  were  tareated 
rigorously  as  debts  of  honour ;  and  defaulters, 
odled  in  the  grotesqne  language  of  the  Exchange 
kme  ducks,  were  peremptorily  excluded  from 
the  alley.  In  1787,  in  consequence,  it  seems, 
of  some  extraordinary  irregularities,  it  became 
the  costom  to  exhibit  the  names  of  defaulters 
OD  a  black  board.  The  members  of  the  frater- 
nity were  too  cautious  to  expose  themselyes 
to  the  risks  of  libel,  in  case  some  expelled 
member,  on  whom  this  curious  sentence  was 
mflicted,  thought  proper  to  seek  a  remedy  in  a 
court  of  law.  Nothing,  we  are  informed,  could 
be  more  innocuous  than  the  outer  shape  of  a  fiat 
of  expulsion  from  the  pririleges  of  a  broker  or 
jobber.  It  was  simply  couched  in  these  words : 
'  Any  member  with  whom  A  B  (the  defaulter) 
does  bnsmess  is  requested  to  communicate  with 
C  D.'  The  police  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
Tested  in  a  committee  of  twenty-eight,  whose 
power  is  absolute,  and  whose  sentence  is  final, 
and  DO  person  can  be  depriyed  of  his  priyilege 
by  a  less  number  than  twelve  members  of  the 
committee.  In  the  new  Stock  Exchange,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1801,  the  mem- 
ben  are  elected  by  ballot,  and  pay  an  annual 
sabscription  of  ten  guineas.  They  are  also 
required  to  find  security  to  a  certain  amount 
for  some  years,  and  the  most  energetic  mea- 
sures are  taken  against  any  stranger  who  even 
inadvertently  enters  the  precinct. 

All  important  stocks  are  quoted  on  the  Ex- 
change, and  the  rates  at  which  they  are  bought 
and  sold  are  giren  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is 
understood  tlut  the  quotation  of  a  stock  on  the 
£xchaoge  is  a  considerable  advantage  to  it,  and 
the  brokers  have  exercised  a  wholesome  dis- 
cipline not  only  over  defaulting  jobbers,  but 
over  dishonest  governments,  by  excluding  their 
securities  from  the  public  market.  The  most 
absolute  monarch  is,  in  these  days  of  public 
debts,  kept  in  awe  by  the  committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  for  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from  its 
bar^ins  is  almost  fatal  to  any  future  financial 
ppo/ects.  In  ordinary  commercial  stocks,  espe- 
«*fiy  in  joint-stock  companies  for  trading 
pnrposes,  the  privilege  of  quotation  on  the 
Exchange  is  frequently  bargained  for  at  a 
considerable  sum  with  leading  brokers,  partly 
that  the  stock  may  secure  the  advantage  of  an 
open  market,  partly  that  it  may  be  placed,  or 
taken  up  by  buyers  of  shares. 

As  the  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
attempt  to  regulate  by  an  internal  police  the 
commercial  good  faith  of  the  brokers,  so  they 
are  bound,  as  the  society  virtually  possesses  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  securities,  to  check  un- 
fair practices  against  the  public.  On  this  point, 
however,  they  are  less  sensitive ;  and  it  may  be 
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doubted  whether  the  real  infiuence  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  importance  attached  by  the 
promoters  of  joint-stock  companies  to  Stock 
Exchange  quotations,  have  not  suffered  a  severe 
shock  by  the  intri^es  of  a  few  members  of 
that  body  against  joint-stock  bankd.  During 
the  present  year  (1866)  it  is  plain  that  attempts 
have  been  made  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
connected  with  the  Exchange  to  depreciate 
existing  shares,  and  this  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  property  in  some 
cases,  and  considerably  depress  it.s  value  in 
others.  Of  course  sudi  attempts  spring  from 
the  practice  of  making  time  bargains,  a  practice 
coeval  with  a  stock  exchange,  and  inseparably 
connected  with  it;  but  if  the  custom  at  a 
particular  crisis  becomes  a  conspiracy,  and 
a  serious  public  evil,  the  remedy  should  be 
provided  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  iu 
terested  in  the  reputation,  and  so  in  the  public 
usefulness,  of  the  Exchange. 

On  the  whole,  negotiations  on  the  St^ck 
Exchange,  even  when  of  a  purely  speculative 
character,  subserve  (like  the  trade  of  a  com 
dealer)  a  considerable  public  benefit.  Th»* 
eagerness  with  which  a  com  dealer  watched 
the  market  for  a  rise  or  fall  tends  to  equalis. 
prices,  and,  more  important  still,  to  economise 
resources  in  times  of  dearth  and  plenty.  Simi- 
larly, the  speculations  of  the  stock  and  share 
broker  obviate  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  securities.  Were  it  not  for  these  agencies,  a 
slight  distrust  felt  about  any  stock  might  induce 
a  panic  among  the  general  public,  or  irrational 
confidence  an  undue  exaltation  in  its  market 
value.  The  stock  broker,  buying  when  the 
former  case  is  likely  to  occur  on  insufficient 
grounds,  arrests  the  fall,  and  by  selling  when  the 
ktter  motive  is  operative,  checks  the  rise.  Ther^ 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  with  so  vast  an  amount 
of  subscribed  capital  in  the  market,  amounting 
certainly  to  not  less  than  2,000  millions,  tho 
variations  in  the  value  of  these  stocks  would  be 
infinitely  greater,  and  the  effects  of  confidence 
and  panic  incompardbly  more  disastrous,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  jobbers  and  speculators  on  th*. 
Stock  Exchange. 

The  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
eminently  metaphorical.  The  explanation  of 
some  of  these  terms  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Francis,  whose  Chronicles  and  Anecdotes  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  very  amusing  and  in- 
structive work.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
been  indebted  to  it  for  some  of  the  historical 
facts  quoted  above. 

Bull :  a  person  who  buys  stock  on  account, 
not  intending  to  hold  it,  but  simply,  at  a  dato 
agreed  on  between  the  dealers,  to  pay  or  receive 
the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  ho 
values  it,  and  that  at  which  it  actually  stands 
on  the  day  specified. 

Bear :  a  person  who  sells  stock  on  account 
on  the  same  terms,  and  with  the  same  purpose. 

LaTne  Buck :  a  defaulter  at  the  settlement  of 
such  bargains,  whose  name  is  exposed  on  the 
pillory  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  drejided 
black  board. 
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BacJeardation :  a  consideration  giTen  to  keep 
back  the  delivery  of  stock,  when  the  price  is 
lower  for  time  than  for  money. 

Continuation  or  contango  is  the  premium 
given  when  the  price  of  funds  in  which  a  person 
has  a  jobbing  account  open,  is  higher  for  time 
than  for  money,  and  the  settling  day  is  arrived, 
so  that  the  stock  must  be  taken  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. In  this  case  a  per-centage  is  paid  to 
put  off  the  settlement  and  continue  the  account 
open. 

Jobber :  a  term  applied  to  those  who  accom- 
modate buyers  and  sellers  of  stock  with  any 
desired  quantity. 

For  information  as  to  the  commercial  history 
of  many  eminent  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, see  the  work  above  referred  to. 

Stocks.  A  well-known  kind  of  punishment. 
The  practice  of  confining  men  by  me  legs  was 
so  common  as  to  have  given  the  ordinary  name 
to  a  chain  of  any  kind  in  several  languages : 
e.g.  Gr.  ir^dii,  lit.  compes,  Eng.  fetter;  all 
from  iro^s,  pes,  foot.  The  stocks  in  England 
have  been,  generally  speaking,  used  rather  for 
restraint  than  punishment,  constables  being 
empowered  to  put  disorderly  persons  into  them ; 
but  this  penalty  was  likewise  ordered  by  some 
statutes  as  a  pimishment  on  conviction.  It  is 
now  disused. 

Stoclu  and  Bles.  The  iron  handle  which 
receives  the  die  that  cuts  the  path  or  the 
thread  of  a  screw,  is  Known  by  the  name  of 
a  stock.  It  is  generally  made  so  as  to  accom- 
modate a  great  variety  of  the  dies  employed 
in  such  cases. 

Btookada  (Er.  estocade,  ItaL  stoccato). 
In  Civil  Engineering,  stockades  are .  some- 
times used  in  defences  of  the  seashore  against 
the  sea,  or  for  the  banks  of  rivers  exposed 
to  the  erosion  of  the  current ;  but  the  best 
protection  against  the  current  is  brushwood 
with  the  branches  pointing  upwards  against 
the  stream. 

Stockade.  In  Fortification,  a  strong  timber 
wall,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  loopholed  for 
musketry  fire,  and  sometimes  having  a  ditch 
in  front,  and  banquette  in  rear. 

Stookinp.  A  garment  for  the  foot  and 
leg.  Stockings  were  at  first  made  of  cloth 
or  of  milled  strips  sewn  together.  Silk-knit 
stockings  seem  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Knit  stockings 
are  wrought  with  needles  made  of  polished 
iron  or  brass  wire,  which  interweave  the  threads 
and  form  the  meshes  of  which  the  stocking 
consists.  Woven  stockings  are  manufactured 
on  a  frame  of  polished  iron,  which  was  in- 
vented towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

BtoloSa  A  celebrated  sect  of  antiquity; 
so  called  from  the  sioa  or  vorch  in  Athens, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  discourses  of  their 
founder  Zeno  (b.c.  300).  The  Stoics  are  pro- 
verbially known  for  the  sternness  and  aus- 
terity of  their  ethical  doctrines,  and  for  the 
influence  which  their  tenets  exercised  over 
some  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity.  To 
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give  a  connected  and  systematic  account  of 
the  philosophical  principles  on  which  thej 
grounded  their  moral  precepts  is  a  less  easy 
task  than,  from  the  notoriety  of  the  latter 
in  some  of  their  main  features,  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Their  speculations  were  not 
confined  to  ethical  subjects,  but  aimed  at  em- 
bracing the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge; 
physics,  theology,  and  logic,  no  less  than 
morals  and  politics.  Their  system,  as  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  the  notices  prescrred 
by  Cicero,  Diogenes,  and  others,  appears  to 
be  an  attempt  to  reconcile  a  theologicsl  pan- 
theism and  a  materialist  psychology  viUi  a 
logic  which  seeks  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
in  sensible  experience,  and  a  morality  which 
claims  as  its  first  principle  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  human  will.  Of  the  mode  in  which 
they  combined  dogmas  apparently  so  incon- 
sistent into  a  philosophical  whole,  we  have 
accounts  sufficient  to  inspire  us  with  respect 
for  the  earnestness  and  strength  of  character 
possessed  by  the  leaders  of  their  sect,  and 
with  admiration  of  their  subtlety,  ingenuitv, 
and  depth.  We  discern,  at  the  same  time, 
in  aU  their  speculations^  equally  a  narrow  and 
controversial  spirit^  very  unlike  the  critical 
but  comprehensive  impartiality  which  marks 
the  philosophical  writings  of  their  great  prede- 
cessors— of  Plato,  and,  in  a  still  more  eminent 
degree,  of  Aristotle.  The  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics  was  essentially  polemical.  On  ereiy 
side  it  presented  an  armed  front  to  an  op- 
ponents It  sought  to  confute  the  academic 
scepticism  by  the  strenuous  assertion  of  the 
truth  of  sensible  perceptions,  and  the  validity 
of  the  judgments  to  which  they  lead  by  a 
vigorous  protest  in  favour  of  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  as  opposed  to  the  theories  of 
the  schools.  Sensation,  they  affirmed,  is  not 
merely  a  passive  affection  of  the  mind;  it 
becomes,  xmder  certain  conditions,  perception 
or  comprehension  (Ktnix^i^),  a  faculty  where- 
by the  mind  reaches  beyond  itself^  and  lop 
hold,  as  it  were,  on  outward  being.  From 
the  acquisitions  of  sensible  experience  are 
formed  conceptions  and  judgments  of  saocessive 
stages  of  generality,  which  it  is  the  province 
of  the  reason  to  construct  into  philosophical 
system.  Such  is  the  stoical  logic,  which  is 
consequently  a  material,  and  not,  as  with 
Aristotle,  Afartnal  science.  An  equally  con- 
troversial bearing  is  perceptible  in  the  re- 
mainder of  their  philosophy.  Their  greatest 
enemies,  the  Epicureans,  had  adopted  the 
mechanico<orpusctdar  theory  of  Democritns. 
which  accounted  for  all  physical  phenomena 
by  the  varieties  in  size  and  figure  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  which  all  substances  are 
the  aggregate.  The  fortuitous  concretions 
which  thus  became  the  first  cause  of  all 
things,  had  attracted  the  partialities  and  won 
the  assent  of  a  sect  averse  in  all  things  equally 
to  limitation  or  constraint.  TheStoics  espousol 
the  opposite  doctrine  of  a  one  all-perrading 
substance,  a  permeating  ether,  a  creative  firts 
the  source  of  life  and  law  to  the  material 
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nnirsrse.  On  this  they  built  their  doctrine 
of  A  nniversal  providence,  excluding  chance 
in  the  least  things  as  in  the  greatest,  and 
directing  all  events  by  irresistible  necessity 
to  the  promotion  of  p^ect  good.  The  same 
hypothesis  furnished  them  with  a  ground  for 
the  first  principle  of  their  ethical  doctrines. 
'IdYe according  to  nature'  is,  with  the  Stoics, 
the  expression  of  the  coincidence  which  ought 
to  exist  between  the  human  will  and  the 
nniTersal  reason,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  identified  with  the  life  and  power  of 
nature.  This  coincidence  is  virtue,  the  only 
good;  as  rice,  its  opposite,  is  the  only  evil. 
All  things  else  are  in  themselves  indifferent; 
being  approved  or  disapproved  only  by  com- 
parison. Virtue  is  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  sool  with  itself;  vice  is,  in  its  essence, 
inconsistent  and  self-contradictozy.  The  wise 
man,  the  ideal  of  human  perfection,  is  ab- 
solutely, and  without  qualification,  free.  His 
actions  are  determined  by  bis  free  will  with 
a  power  as  irresistible  as  that  by  which  uni- 
versal nature  is  ^ded  and  animated.  In 
the  one  no  lesa  than  in  the  other,  freedom 
and  necessity  are  one. 

In  these  doctrines  the  controversial  character 
to  which  we  have  adverted  is  sufficiently 
obrions.  Much,  however,  that  is  exaggerated 
and  paradoxical,  both  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoics  and  in  those  of  their  opponent  Epicurus, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the 
political  circamstajices  of  the  age  in  which  both 
lived. 

In  the  declining  period  of  the  Boman  republic, 
as  well  as  in  the  darkest  periods  of  the  empire, 
▼e  find  the  noblest  Romans  seeking  for  conso* 
ladon  in  the  doctrines  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  rival  sects.  Brutus,  Seneca,  Epictetus, 
and  the  philosophic  emperor  Anrenus,  am 
among  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
lUmma  Stoics.  Little,  however,  was  done  by 
the  Romans  to  advance  the  speculative  part 
of  the  stoical  philosophy,  which  was  indebted 
for  its  systematic  form  to  Cleanthes  and  Chry- 
nppQs. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Stoics  are  the 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero ;  for  their  logic, 
the  Academic  Questions ;  for  their  ethics,  the 
treatise  De  FmiAus,  and  the  TusctUan  Questions ; 
and  for  their  theology  and  physics,  the  books 
^  Naiura  Dwrum  and  Jh  Fato.  See  also 
J>iog,  Laert.  1.  vii.  Plutarch,  Adu.  Stoicos, 
&c ;  Ritter,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philos.  xi.  part  v. 
Stoker.  The  labourer  employed  to  re- 
plenish a  furnace  with  coals. 

Btokiiic-  The  operation  of  replenishing  a 
fnmace  with  coal,  and  of  keeping  it  in  proper 
order,  by  clearing  away  the  ashes  and  clinkers, 
BO  as  to  maintain  a  vigorous  combustion. 
Mnch  skill  is  needed  to  stoke  the  furnace  of  a 
steam  boiler  suocessfully ;  and  one  stoker  will 
often  be  able  to  keep  the  steam  well  up  when 
aoother  of  equal  strength  and  diligence  will 
^1  altogether.  One  main  indication  to  be 
fulfilled  is  to  spread  the  coal  evenly  over  the 
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bars  of  the  grate,  and  to  leave  no  holes  or  open 
places  in  the  fire,  through  which  the  cold  air 
will  rush,  and  diminish  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace.  In  long  furnaces,  it  is  necessary  to  bo 
careful  to  throw  the  coals  well  back  against  the 
bridge,  BO  as  to  keep  that  part  of  the  grate 
covered ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  more 
steam  will  be  generated  if  the  furnace  bars  are 
shortened  should  their  length  exceed  six  feet. 
The  lazge  lumps  of  coal  should  be  broken  up 
with  a  hammer  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  In  locomotives  the  coal  should  be  fed  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  it  wiU  often  be  advisable 
to  shut  off  the  feed  water  temporarily  in  as- 
cending inclines. 

Stola(Lat. ;  Gr.crroXift).  A  dress  of  which 
the  name  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from 
G-reece,  but  acquired  in  their  language  a  pe- 
culiar signification;  being  the  luibit  appro- 
priated to  women.  It  was  a  long  vest,  coming 
aown  to  the  ankles;  was  worn  within  doors, 
and  covered  by  the  palla  or  cloak  when  they 
went  out;  as  described  by  Horace,  Sat,  I. 
ii.  99:— 

Ad  talofl  stola  demissa  et  drcnmdata  poIIA. 

Ck>mmon  prostitutes,  at  least  in  the  nf^e  of 
Horace,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  this  distin- 
guishing garb  of  the  Roman  lady. 

The  stole,  as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament,  is  a 
long  narrow  band,  or  scarf,  with  fringed  ends, 
worn  in  the  Roman  and  other  churches  by 
deacons  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  by  priests 
crossed  over  the  breast  to  the  girdle,  and  thence 
descending  in  front  on  both  sides  down  to  the 
knees.     [V'bstmbnts.] 

Btolav  Oroom  of  tlie.  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household  in  the  lord  chamberlain's 
department.  He  is  fibrst  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber; his  title  is  derived  from  the  long 
robe  (stola)  worn  by  the  sovereign  on  solemn 
occasions. 

Stolon  (Lat.  stolo,  a  shoot).  In  Botany 
and  Horticulture,  a  sucker  or  young  shoot 
produced  from  the  root  or  crown,  which  takes 
fresh  root  at  intervals,  and  thus  forms  in- 
dependent plants. 

Stolsito.  A  name  given  to  Tungstate  of 
lead,  after  Dr.  Stolz.     [Scheelxtine.] 

Btomaoaoe  (Gr.  ffrofjujcdiai),  A  fetor  of 
breath,  arising  from  ulcerated  gums.  Month- 
washes,  with  tincture  of  myrrh  and  borax,  and 
the  internal  use  of  tonics,  are  the  remedies 
which  relieve  it. 

Stomacli  (Gr.  trrifiaxos,  strictly  a  mouth, 
hence  the  throat',  in  later  Greek  medical 
writers,  the  word  is  used  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term).  The  human  stomach  is  a  some- 
what oblone  and  rounded  membranous  bag, 
situated  in  me  epigastric  region.  It  is  largest 
on  the  left  side  (or  cardiac  end),  and  gradually 
diminishes  towards  the  right  or  lower  orifice, 
which  is  called  the  pylorus.  Like  the  intestin  ps, 
the  stomach  has  three  coats  or  membranes, 
connected  together  by  cellular  membrane.  The 
exterior  or  peritonseal  coat  is  a  dense  firm 
membrane;    the  internal  or  villous  coat  is 
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Boft^  mucous,  and  vascular;  the  central  coat 
Is  muscular,  and  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
are  situated  between  it  and  the  villous  coat 
The  stomach  is  largely  supplied  with  nerves, 
which  come  &om  me  eighth  pair  and  sym- 
pathetic They  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
caeliac  or  solar  plexus,  and  are  accompanied  by 
veins  which  empty  themselves  into  the  vena 
portse.  The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  proceed 
directly  to  Uie  thoracic  duct.  [Aitatoht; 
Digestion.] 

Btomaob  Fump.  A  small  pump  or  syringe 
with  two  apertures,  the  valves  of  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  liquids  being  drawn 
out  of  or  injected  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of 
a  flexible  tube. 

Stomapods  (Gr.  or6fm,  a  mouth,  and 
irotJs,  a  foot).  The  name  of  an  order  of  the 
Crustacea^  comprehending  those  in  which  the 
maxillary  feet  are  formed  like  the  first  four 
thoracic  feet. 

Stomata  {Qtt.),  In  Botany,  the  term  applied 
to  certain  passages  through  the  •epidermis  of 
plants,  having  the  appearance  of  areolae,  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  slit  that  opens 
or  closes,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
lies  over  a  cavity  in  the  subjacent  tissue. 
They  are  universally  regarded  as  spiracles  or 
breathing  pores. 

Stone*  Aitlflolal.  Many  kinds  of  material 
have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  stone.  The  kinds  most  in  use  are 
some  modification  of  Soman  cement,  hardening 
rapidly  and  in  damp  air ;  Portland  cement  is 
still  better,  but  of  the  same  nature;  terra 
coita,  a  kind  of  brick  that  requires  burning ; 
and  eilicious  stone,  a  composition  consisting 
of  sand  and  other  material  made  into  a  paste 
by  an  aqueous  solution  of  silicate  of  soda, 
the  water  being  driven  off  in  a  kiln  and 
the  material  cemented  by  a  kind  of  glass. 

A  new  material,  called  concrete  atone,  has 
recently  been  introduced,  which  seems  likely 
to  supersede  all  these  for  many  purposes.  Any 
stony  materials,  however  incongruous,  are 
made  into  a  paste  with  fluid  silicate  of  soda,  and 
then  by  mere  exposure  to  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  double  decomposition  is  induced, 
the  silicic  acid  combining  with  the  calcium  to 
form  silicate  of  lime,  a  cementing  medium 
firmly  attaching  all  the  particles,  and  the 
chlorine  combining  with  the  soda  to  make 
common  salt,  which  is  readily  washed  away. 

The  great  objection  to  most  of  the  older 
varieties  of  artificial  stone  having  a  clay  basis 
is  that  they  will  not  long  endure  the  action 
of  weather,  are  apt  to  crack,  and  also  to 
become  covered  with  green  vegetation.  Stones 
also  that  pass  throogh  the  kiln  almost  invariably 
lose  their  proportions  and  become  distorted ; 
this,  however,  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
the  clays,  and  the  concrete  stone  is  free  from  it. 

Stone  In  tlie  Bladder.  [Calcoxxts; 
Ubikb.] 

Stone  Bine.  A  compound,  the  basis  of 
which  is  usually  an  impure  starch,  or  mixture 
of  starch  and  gluten,  being  the  starchmakers' 
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refuse,  coloured  either  by  indigo  or  Frossian 
blue.  It  is  used  in  the  laundry  to  cover  the 
yellow  tint  of  linen. 

Stone  Borers,  called  also  attliopliML 
Molluscous  Bivalves,  whieh,  by  means  of  a 
fleshy  foot,  on  which  they  turn  as  on  a  pivot, 
perforate  or  bore  into  rodm. 

Stone  CoaL    A  common  name  fi>r  Ax- 

THRA.CITK. 

Stone  Curlew.  The  name  of  a  kig« 
epedes  of  plover,  the  (Edienemua  crepitans  of 
Temminck.  It  appears  in  England  at  the  latter 
end  of  April ;  frequents  open  hilly  situations ; 
makes  no  nest,  but  lays  two  eggs  on  the  htrs 
ground ;  and  emigrates  in  small  flocks  about 
the  end  of  September. 

Stone  CkOls.  A  technical  term  applied 
to  nodules  of  clay  occurring  in  sandstoiie; 
they  often  fall  out  on  exposure  to  weather, 
and  render  the  stone  unfit  for  architectoral 
purposes. 

StonOfirataral.  Stones  are  of  many  kinds 
and  used  for  many  purposes.  They  sze  chiefly 
referable  to  the  following  varieties :  Lddbstoiib, 
Sandstone,  Makblb,  and  Grahitb.  Fissile 
stones  are  called  Slates,  Slabs,  or  Fllg^. 
Building  stones,  capable  of  b^ng  voxked 
readily  by  the  tool,  are  eaJled  free  tUmtM, 
Stones  us^  for  road-making  are  called  Boad 
Metal. 

The  selection  of  a  stone  for  any  required 
purpose  is  a  matter  involving  much  knowledge 
and  experience.  Keference  should  be  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  en>osure,  the  pait  of  a 
building,  wlietherfounaation  or  superstructure, 
and  the  style  of  the  building,  as  stones  that 
will  stand  one  kind  of  exposure  fiul  in  anoth^ 
place,  and  those  that  are  sound  when  placed 
square,  so  as  to  expose  only  a  vertical  section, 
will  not  always  last  if  much  sculptured.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  stones,  perfectly 
durable  in  the  neighbourhood  whoe  they  are 
found,  may  not  last  if  removed  to  building* 
in  large  towns  at  a  distance. 

Stones  are  subject  to  injury  when  plawd 
in  buildings,  in  various  ways.  1.  Being  re- 
moved ^m  tlie  quarry,  where  they  contain 
much  water,  they  are  exposed  to  "irregular 
drying,  and  consequent  cracking  and  pe^cj?- 
Hence  the  importance  of  attending  to  tii<> 
planes  of  stratification.  2.  When  absorbent, 
as  they  are  very  unequally  exposed  to  the  rain 
in  the  different  parts  of  a  building,  they  most 
be  selected  with  this  end  in  view.  8.  Thcj 
are  exposed  to  the  acid  vapours  present  id 
tJie  aiar.  Should  the  stone  not  be  placed  ia 
the  building  in  its  natural  position,  it  will  l*e 
more  subject  to  peeling  than  if  so  ph»c*ti. 
Should  it  be  absorbent  and  not  previousir 
weathered,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  rot;  and 
under  any  circumstances,  if  a  limestone  or 
with  a  calcareous  cement,  it  will  be  chemi- 
cally acted  on.    [Buildino  Matsbials.] 

Stone  Oolire.  A  yellow  pigment  re- 
sembling Boman  and  Obtford  ocbre.  Scone 
ochres  are  found  in  balls  and  globular  mass»^ 
of  various  sizes  in  solid  stone,  or  lying  near  the 
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snrfiice  of  locks,  in  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone quairies  of  Gloncestershire  and  elsewhere. 

[LiMOinTB.] 

Stone,  FresenratloB  of.  The  snbject  of 
the  preseryation  of  stone  has  long  attracted  at- 
tention, bnt  as  yet  with  no  thoroughly  satis- 
factory results.  The  most  usual  application 
consists  of  some  yariety  of  paint,  but  this  re- 
quires repeating  from  time  to  time.  The  method 
most  likely  to  be  effectual  is  some  modification 
of  a  process  introduced  some  years  ago,  first  in 
Germany,  and  then  in  England.  This  method 
involyes  the  deposit  on  the  surface,  and  within 
the  substance  of  porous  stones,  of  a  thin  glaze, 
indestructible,  and  penetrating  more  or  less 
according  to  the  degree  of  porosity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  but  well-ascertained  fact, 
that  the  same  preparation  which  appears  satis- 
factory, eren  on  a  large  scale,  on  some  kinds  of 
stone  in  certain  localities,  cannot  be  depended 
on  either  for  the  same  stone  in  other  localities, 
or  for  other  stones  in  the  same  exposure.  Xhus, 
no  one  treatment  has  been  found  to  succeed 
generally.  It  is  also  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide  beforehand  with  any 
certainty  which  of  a  number  of  stones  will  be 
likely  to  resist  exposure,  and  which  will  decay, 
under  given  dreumstances.  This,  however,  is 
easier  than  to  restore  stones,  or  to  stop  the 
decay  when  they  have  become  seriously  injured 
by  exposure. 

Almost  all  stones  will  resist  exposure  better 
if  hardened  and  weathered  for  some  time  before 
being  used.  If,  also,  they  can  be  preserved  till 
lichens  grow  upon  them,  they  are  still  more 
hkely  to  resist  the  action  of  acid  vapours. 
Stones  that  have  once  thoroughly  decayed  £rom 
the  surface  hardly  admit  of  any  treatment. 

Stone  Salt.    [Kock  Salt.] 

Stoneoliat.  A  species  of  warbler,  form- 
ing the  type  of  the  genus  Saxicola  of  Bechstein, 
so  called  because  its  chatter  was  supposed  to 
resemble  the  knocking  of  stones  together.  It 
is  the  Sylvia  rMcola  of  Latham;  MotacUla 
rubicola  of  Liniueus.  Also  called  the  chk'k  stone, 

Stonecrop.  The  common  name  for  Sedum 
acre,  and  also  used  as  a  popular  name  for  the 
genus  Sedum, 

Stoneslleld  Slate.  Two  beds  of  calcareous 
flagstone  or  tile,  sufficiently  fissile  to  be  avail- 
able for  roofing  purposes,  are  worked  under 
this  name  near  the  village  of  Stonesfield  in  Ox- 
fordshire. They  are  represented  by  somewhat 
similar  Insds  at  Colley  Weston,  near  Stamford  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  they  occupy  a  definite 
grological  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  lower  oolites,  between  the  Great 
Oolite  and  Fuller's  earth.  They  are  chiefly 
iuteresting  as  containing  the  most  distinct  re- 
mains of  mammalian  quadrupeds  that  have 
yet  been  found  in  beds  older  than  the  Ter- 
tij&ri«8.  These  animals  are  small.  The  lower 
jaws  of  several  individuals  have  been  found, 
and  they  are  referable  to  different  genera, 
some  marsupial.  Many  other  remarkable  fos- 
sila  have  been  found,  proving  the  near  vicinity 
of  land  at  this  period  in  Enghind. 
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Stooklaff.  The  Scotch  term  for  setting  up 
sheaves  of  com  in  stooks,  Le.  shocks.  The 
operation  is  performed  soon  after  the  com  is 
cut;  it  being  previously  tied  into  bunches  or 
sheaves. 

Stool  (A.-Sax.  stol,  Ger.  stuhl).  In  Horti- 
culture and  Arboriculture,  a  stemless  mother- 
plant  used  for  propagation  by  annually  bend- 
ing its  branches  "into  the  soil;  the  branches 
so  bent  down  forming  layers,  and  the  process 
being  designated  laying  or  layering.  Also  tiie 
root  or  stump  of  a  timber  tree,  which  throws 
up  shoots.  Coppice  wood  consists  chiefly  of  the 
snoots  sent  up  by  the  roots  or  stools  of  trees  or 
shrubs  which  have  been  cut  over  by  the  sur- 
face. In  general,  all  Dicotyledonous  trees  are 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  property  of  send- 
ing up  shoots  from  the  stumps  or  stools ;  but 
this  is  not  in  general  the  case  with  the  Gymno- 
sperms  or  Coniferous  trees,  and  hence  a  wood 
of  pines  or  firs,  when  once  cut  down,  can  never 
be  renewed,  except  by  seeds. 

Stools.  Small  channels  outside  a  ship  to 
receive  the  dead-eyes  of  the  backstays. 

Stop  Order.  In  Law,  an  order  which  may 
be  obtained  by  any  person  interested  in  a  fund 
in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  fund  from  being  transferred  or 
paid  out  without  his  knowledge. 

Stop  Valwes.  Valves  introduced  between 
boilers  where  several  are  employed  to  drive  an 
engine,  to  the  end  that  any  boiler  may,  when 
desired,  be  thrown  out  of  use  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  rest,  which  is  done  by 
shutting  the  stop  valve  in  the  steam  pipe  which 
connects  it  with  the  other  boilers  of  the  system. 

Stoppage  In  Translto.  In  Mercantile 
Law,  the  right  which  an  unpaid  vendor  of  goods 
has,  in  the  event  of  the  insolvency  of  the  pur- 
chaser, to  stop  the  goods  while  they  are  on 
their  way  to  the  consignee,  and  before  the  ter- 
mination of  their  journey. 

Stopper.  On  Shipboard,  an  apparatus 
for  applying  the  brake  to  the  capstan  when 
the  cable  is  running  out.  Stoppers  are  also 
obstacles  placed  firmly  at  a  given  point  in  the 
cable  to  prevent  it  from  running  beyond  that 
point  through  the  hawse-hole. 

Stoppering  a  Vail.  Making  fast  the  fall 
of  a  tackle  to  some  fixed  object,  at  a  point 
intermediate  between  the  running  and  standing 
ends.     [Tackle.] 

Stopplng-np  Pieces.  Timbers  used  to 
afford  lateral  support  in  launching  a  vessel. 

Storax  (Lat.;  Gr.  <rT^pa|).  A  fragrant 
balsamic  exudation  from  the  Liquidambar  sty- 
raciflun     It  is  generally  much  adulterated. 

Stork  (A.-Sax.  store).  An  English  name, 
equivalent  to  the  Ciconia  of  modern  ornitho- 
logists. The  white  stork  (Cficonia  alba)  visits 
England,  though  rarely. 

Storm  (Ger.  sturm;  connected  with  the 
verb  stir).  The  causes  of  those  violent  com- 
motions of  the  atmosphere  to  which  we  give 
the  names  of  storms,  tempests,  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  &c.  are  involved  in  gi'eat  obscurity, 
chiefiy  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  pro- 
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cise  knowledge  of  the  Tarions  circumstances 
with  which  they  are  acoompanied.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  general  laws  of  these  phe- 
nomena, it  would  be  necessary  to  determine,  in 
a  great  number  of  particular  instances,  the 
place  and  time  at  which  the  storm  begins  and 
ends,  the  path  described  by  it^  the  extent  of 
atmosphere  disturbed,  the  direction  and  force 
of  the  wind,  and  the  barometric  pressure  at 
every  part  of  the  disturbed  column  during  the 
whole  time  of  its  continuance.  But  several  of 
these  points  could  be  determined  only  from 
the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  simul- 
taneous observations  on  that  tract  of  the 
earth's  surface  over  which  the  storm  passes ; 
while,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be 
observed,  it  is  evident  that  a  few  insulated 
observations  can  at  best  be  expected  in  al- 
most any  case.  Besides,  a  storm  for  the 
most  part  passes  over  some  part  of  the  sea, 
where,  unless  a  ship  unfortunately  happens  to 
be  caught  in  it,  no  observation  can  be  made, 
and  no  evidence  can  be  obtained  of  its  existence. 

It  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  storms  display 
the  greatest  violence,  and  rage  with  most 
destructive  fury.  In  more  northern  latitudes 
they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  in  the  polar 
regions  they  seldom  amount  to  more  than  a 
strong  wincL  These  facts  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  some  connection  between  violent  atmo- 
spheric movements  and  the  velocity  of  the 
earth's  surface,  due  to  axial  rotation  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes. 

Until  recently,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
during  a  hun*icane  the  wind  at  every  part  of 
the  agitated  mass  blows  in  a  rectilinear  and 
parallel  direction,  and  a  storm  was  considered 
to  be  sufficiently  explained  when  it  was  de- 
scribed as  a  wind  blowing  with  a  velocity  of 
100  or  120  miles  in  an  hour.  A  comparison 
of  the  recorded  accounts  of  the  circumstances 
attending  several  storms  has  of  late  years 
shown  t£at  this  idea  was  erroneous,  and  that 
the  phenomena  are  considerably  more  com- 
plicated. 

Franklin  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
remarked  that  storms  travel  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  actual  movement  of  the  wind  at 
the  time  when  the  storm  is  raging;  and  he  as- 
cribed the  phenomenon  to  a  great  but  partial 
rarefaction  of  the  air,  arising  from  the  sudden 
precipitation  of  vapours,  or  other  causes,  the 
consequence  of  which  would  necessarily  be  a 
simultaneous  rush  from  all  quarters  to  fill  up 
the  vacuity;  and  the  mass  of  air  being  thus 
set  in  motion  by  a  sort  of  aspiration,  the  gale 
will  be  first  felt  at  those  places  towards  which 
it  blows.  (Letters  and  Papers  on  Philosophical 
Subject^,)  In  a  work  on  winds  and  monsoons, 
publish^!  in  1801,  Colonel  Capper  was  led, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  details  respecting  the 
hurricanes  at  Pondicherry  and  Madras  in  1760 
and  1773,  to  remark  that  these  hurricanes 
must  have  been  whirlwinds,  whose  diameter 
could  not  exceed  120  miles,  and  that  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  at  any  point  was  due  to 
the  rotatory  velocity  of  the  vortex.  He  also 
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supposed  that,  besides  the  g3rTAtor7  movemeiit 
which  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  whirl- 
wind, a  storm  has  probably  also  progressTS 
motion.  Colonel  Capper^s  speculations,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  met  wiUi  little  attention 
until  the  ^iibject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bed- 
field,  of  New  York,  who,  in  a  series  of  papers 
published  in  the  American  journals,  diUgently 
collected  and  examined  a  great  number  of  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  storms  of  the  West 
Indies  and  North  American  coasts,  and  arnred 
at  similar  conclusions.  The  following  general 
phenomena  appear  to  be  established :  1.  The 
severest  hurricanes  originate  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes to  the  north  or  east  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  2.  They  cover  simultaneously  an 
extent  of  surface  from  100  to  150  miles  in 
diameter,  acting  with  diminished  violenco 
towards  the  exterior,  and  increased  ener^ 
towards  the  interior  of  that  space.  3.  The 
tract  over  which  the  hurricane  pa.sses  is  not  a 
straight  line.  South  of  the  parallel  of  30^ 
north  latitude,  it  proceeds  in  a  westerly  course 
inclined  to  the  north;  but  when  it  comes  to 
about  this  parallel,  it  changes  rather  ah- 
niptly  to  the  north  and  east»  and  continues 
to  incline  gradually  more  to  the  east.  The 
average  progressive  velocity  appears  to  bo 
&om  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 
4.  The  duration  of  a  storm  at  any  particular 
place  depends,  of  course,  on  the  extent  of  the 
mass  of  agitated  air,  and  the  progressire 
velocity;  and  storms  of  smaller  extent  more 
with  even  greater  rapidity  than  large  ones. 
6.  The  direction  of  the  wind  in  a  hurricane  is 
not  in  the  direction  of  its  progress.  When  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  storm  is  westward, 
the  wind  at  the  commencement  is  £rom  a 
northern  quarter,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  gale  from  a  southern  quarter  of  the  Irarixon. 
When  the  progressive  motion  is  eastward,  the 
phenomena  are  reversed;  the  wind  blows  at 
first  from  a  southern  quarter,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  gale  from  a  northern  quarter  of  iht 
horizon. 

From  these  phenomena,  and  particularly  &om 
the  last,  Mr.  Eedfield  concludes  that  the  great 
body  of  the  storm  whirls  in  a  horizontal  circuit 
round  a  vertical  or  somewhat  inclined  axis  of 
rotation,  which  is  carried  forward  with  the 
storm ;  and  that  to  a  spectator  placed  at  the 
centre  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  invariably 
from  rigJU  to  Irft,  It  is  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  phenomena  now  described, 
and  the  conclasions  drawn  from  them,  apply 
only  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Another  fact  deserving  of  attention  is,  that 
the  barometer,  in  all  latitudes,  sinks  dming 
the  first  half  of  the  storm  in  every  part  of 
its  track,  and  rises  during  the  second.  This 
phenomenon  is  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the 
centrifugal  force  of  rotation ;  and  such  is  the 
regularity  of  its  occurrence,  that  it  has  been 
considered  as  afibrding  of  itself  a  strong  pn»^ 
of  the  rotatory  character  of  the  motion. 

Colonel  Reid,  of  the  engineers,  having  been 
officially  employed  to  restore  the  gorcmmtut 
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buildings  at  Barbadoes,  blown  down  by  the 
great  hurricane  of  1831,  was  led  to  investigate 
the  subject  generally ;  and  in  his  work,  entitled 
An  Attempt  to  lUvdope  the  Latosof  Storms,  ^c, 
he  has  collected  and  given  the  results  of  an 
immense  number  of  details,  obtained  from  an 
examination  of  ships'  logs  furnished  to  him 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  from  other  sources. 
These  results  he  considers  as  confirming  in  all 
respects  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Bedileld  re- 
specting the  gyratory  motion  of  the  gale  from 
right  to  left ;  its  progressive  motion  in  a  curve 
line,  first  westward,  and  then  towards  the 
north  and  east ;  the  position  of  the  vertex  of 
the  curre  at  or  near  the  30th  degree  of  latitude ; 
and  the  Ml  of  the  barometer  during  the  first 
half  of  the  storm,  and  its  rise  during  the 
second.  Colonel  Keid  has  also  given  an 
account  of  several  great  hurricanes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  southern  storms  follow  exactly  the 
Kime  laws  as  the  northern,  but  in  a  reversed 
order.  The  direction  of  the  rotation  is  from 
i'ft  to  right ;  the  centre  of  the  gyrating  mass 
advances  first  eastwards,  then  turns  towards 
the  south,  and  falls  off  towards  the  south-west 
and  west,  the  vertex  of  the  curve  being  at  the 
30th  degree  of  south  latitude.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  West  Indies  and  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America  appear  to  be  the 
places  where  storms  most  frequently  rage ;  in 
the  southern,  the  focus  of  storms  appears  to 
be  placed  near  the  Mauritius. 

The  uniformity  of  the  direction  of  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  hurricane,  and  its 
opposite  direction  in  the  opposite  hemispheres, 
▼as  explained  by  Mr.  Redfield  from  theoretical 
considerations  respecting  the  origin  of  storms, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  produced  by  the 
mingling  and  collision  of  two  atmospherical 
corrents  near  the  outer  border  of  the  trade 
winds;  namely,  the  superior  or  equatorial 
stream,  and  the  polar  stream,  which  constitutes 
the  trades.  On  looking  at  the  curves  repre- 
senting t)ie  paths  of  the  hurricanes  on  the 
charts  projected  by  Mr.  Redfield  and  Colonel 
Reid,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  direction  of  their  progressive  motion  is 
mainly  determined  by  the  configuration  of 
the  continent.  Whilst  hurricanes  are  gyrating 
Biasses  of  air  with  a  vertical  axis,  squaUs 
appear  to  be  caused  by  similar  gyratory 
movements,  in  which,  however,  the  axis  is 
horizontal. 

Although  the  subject  of  storms  has  received 
much  elucidation  from  the  labours  of  Dove 
and  others,  aided  by  the  resources  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  stiU  much  farther  investi- 
gation will  be  required  before  the  phenomenon 
is  fully  understood.  Independently  of  the 
interest  whwh  attaches  to  the  subject  in  a 
meteorological  point  of  view,  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
phenomena  of  storms  would  be  of  immense 
importance,  inasmuch  aa  it  would  enable  the 
^vigator  to  avoid  those  tracts  of  the  ocean 
»n  which  they  prevail  at  particular  seasons, 
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or  at  leasts  if  surprised  by  a  storm,  to  steer 
on  the  course  by  which  he  may  soonest  es- 
cape from  it  or  fall  into  its  wake.  Even  the 
knowledge  at  present  possessed,  imperfect  as 
it  is,  has  been  employed  by  the  late  Admiral 
Fitzroy  with  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  the 
prediction  of  most  of  the  storms  which  have 
recently  visited  these  islands ;  and^e  exhibit 
tion  of  his  storm  signals  at  our  principal  ports 
has  been  the  means  of  preserving  many  lives  and 
much  property.  (See,  in  addition  to  the  works 
already  cited,  SUUmafCs  Journal  from  1831 ; 
Prof.  Forbes*  '  Reports  on  Meteorology,'  in  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  1832  and 
1840;  and  the  Edinburgh  Betriew,  vol.  Ixviii.) 
[Winds.] 
Btonns,  Xaw  of.  [Stobk  ;  Wiia)s.] 
Storttiinff.  The  parliament  of  Norway. 
It  is  elected  once  in  three  years,  and  sits  every 
year  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The  election 
is  double.  Every  qualified  person  (an  owner  or 
life-renter  of  land  paying  taxes  in  the  country, 
and  everyone  possessing  land  or  houses  of  150 
rix  dollars  value  in  towns)  has  a  votO'  for  the 
election  of  councillors,  who  elect  out  of  their 
own  body  the  representatives  of  the  country. 
These  must  be  from  75  to  100  in  number. 
The  storthing,  when  elected,  divides  itself  into- 
two  houses;  one-fourth,  chosen  by  the  rest, 
joining  the  lagthing,  or  upper  house,  which 
also  forms  a  court  before  which  the  ministers 
may  be  impeached ;  the  remainder  the  odels- 
thing,  or  lower  house.  The  storthing  has  the 
usual  powers  of  a  legislative  assembly  in  a 
constitutional  country,  and  the  king  has  only  a 
suspensive  veto ;  which,  if  the  storthing  passes 
a  law  three  times  in  six  successive  years,  be- 
comes of  no  effect.  This  was  exemplified  by 
the  law  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary  nobility, 
passed  in  1821. 

Stowe  {GeT.  stube,  a  room  or  chamber :  in 
old  Saxon  stov,  stowa,  is  any  dwelling  or 
enclosed  place ;  the  Frisian  stev,  the  Icelan- 
dic sto,  and  the  Swedish  sto,  have  the  same 
meaning).  A  receptacle  for  the  combustion  of 
fuel  for  the  purpose  of  heating  houses,  &c. 
The  common  fire-grate  for  the  combustion  of 
coal,  with  its  various  appendages,  is  generally 
called  a  stove ;  hence  register  stoves,  Bath  stoves, 
&c.  These  are  often,  and  indeed  generally, 
very  unscientifically  constructed,  and  calculated 
to  consume  a  large  quantity  of  fuel,  with  a 
proportionate  waste  of  heat.  They  are  gene- 
rally intended  to  difiuse  warmth  principally  or 
entirely  by  radiation,  and  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible ;  while  the  different 
parts  into  the  contact  of  which  the  burning  fuel 
IS  brought  should  be  of  fire-brick,  or  some 
similar  composition,  which  is  a  bad  conductor 
but  a  good  radiator  of  heat.  It  is  manifest 
that  in  our  common  fire-places  the  enormous 
volume  of  hot  air  which  passes  up  the  chimney 
is  not  available  as  a  source  of  heat ;  hence,  in 
colder  climates,  and  where  greater  economy  of 
fuel  is  studied,  the  fireplace  is  frequently  closed 
in,  and  contained  in  an  iron  box  which  projects 
into  the  room,  while  the  heated  air  before  it 
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finally  enters  the  chimney  is  made  to  circulate 
through  tubes  or  pipes,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates much  of  its  excess  of  heat,  and  these  again 
impart  it  to  the  surrounding  air.  What  are 
termed  German  stoves  are  usually  made  upon 
such  principles ;  and  in  them  the  fuel  is  often 
introduced,  and  the  air  required  for  the  support 
of  its  combustion  admitted,  on  the  outside  of 
the  room  in  which  the  stove  with  its  flues  and 
heating  surfaces  is  placed. 

In  Amotfs  staves  the  heat  is  similarly  but 
more  scientifically  economised.  Only  enough 
air  is  admitted  to  kQep  up  the  slow  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel,  and  the  heat  is  communicated 
to  the  radiating  surfaces  of  the  stoye ;  so  that 
before  the  air  which  has  passed  through  the 
fuel  finally  enters  the  chimney  it  has  been 
deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  available 
heat.  These  stoves  are  also  so  constructed  as, 
by  means  of  thermometric  or  self-acting  regis- 
ters, to  ac^ust  with  much  nicety  the  supply  of 
air,  so  that  neither  more  nor  less  may  enter 
than  is  required  to  maintain  the  combustion  of 
a  given  quantity  of  fuel. 

In  FcetharrCs  air-stoves  the  common  open  fire 
is  retained;  but  the  heat  is  to  a  certain  extent 
economised  by  causing  the  hot  air  before  it 
>  enters  the  chimney  to  communicate  a  portion  of 
its  heat  to  an  iron  box,  over  which  a  current  of 
air  passes  and  is  sent  warm  into  the  room. 

It  is  manifest  that  our  common  open  fires 
must  act  as  powerful  ventilators,  and  that  the 
large  quantity  of  air  which  is  driven  up  the 
chimney  must  be  supplied  in  some  way  or  other 
through  the  apartment  in  which  the  fire  is 
burning.  This  supply  of  air  is  generally  left 
to  chance,  and  finas  its  way  into  the  room  by 
crevices  in  the  doorways  and  window  sashes,  or 
between  the  boards  of  the  floor,  or  any  similar 
accidental  passage  through  which  it  can  make 
its  way ;  and  as,  in  London  at  least,  the  air 
always  abounds  in  fuliginous  particles,  these 
are  carried  in  along  with  it^  and  show  its  track 
by  the  blacks  which  it  deposits.  If  this  supply 
of  air  is  inadequate,  and  it  generally  is  so  in 
new  and  weU-built  houses,  in  consequence  of 
the  tightness  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  floors, 
the  chimney  of  necessity  smokes,  and  the  door 
or  window  requires  to  be  left  open  to  prevent 
such  an  effect.  This  evil  may  usually  be  effec- 
tually prevented  by  admitting  fresh  air4rom 
without  through  some  proper  and  adequate 
channel,  and  various  ornamental  or  concealed 
apertures  may  be  contrived  for  the  purpose ;  in 
the  best  arrangement  of  which,  however,  much 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  skill  is  often 
essential. 

When  rooms  are  warmed  by  German  or 
Arnott's  stoves,  the  ventilating  powers  of  which 
are  very  inferior  to  the  open  grate,  ventilation 
requires  to  be  strictly  attended  to.  Where 
buildings  are  warmed  by  currents  of  hot  air 
sent  up  from  stoves  on  the  basement  story, 
great  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  ventilation; 
and  in  such  cases  the  leading  object  should  be 
to  send  in  a  large  volume  of  air  very  moderatelv 
heated  (to  about  100^),  rather  than  a  small 
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quantity  of  t^  hot  air :  the  latter  does  not 
readily  mix  wita  the  surrounding  cold  air,  bat 
forms  a  distinct  and  rapidly  ascending  column,  ^ 
which  does  not  diffuse  itself  where  most  vanted; 
and  it  is  apt  to  have  a  disagreeable  and  buiut 
odour,  arising  from  the  charring  of  the  paitida 
of  organic  dust  which  are  carried  with  the  tir 
over  the  too  highly  heated  surfaces  of  the  stove 
or  flues.  A  little  aqueous  vapour,  sent  m  along 
with  the  warm  air  by  placing  a  saucer  of  water 
in  some  convenient  situation,  is  often  effectual 
in  preventing  the  disagreeable  sensations  occa- 
sioned by  respiring  too  dry  an  atmosphere. 

Stovb.  In  Horticulture,  a  structure  in  which 
tropical  plants,  requiring  a  considerably  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  the  open  air  in  Briudn 
and  similar  climates,  are  cultivated.  Stores 
are  adapted  for  various  purposes;  but  the 
principal  are  the  dry  stove  and  the  domf 
stove.  The  diy  stove  is  a  structure  the  atmo- 
sphere of  which  is  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  from  66°  to  60°  during  winter,  and 
in  which  the  plants  chiefly  cultivated  are 
succulents,  such  as  species  of  Cereus,  Sta- 
pelia.  Euphorbia^  and  others  having  a  similar 
habit  During  winter  these  plants  require 
very  little  water,  and  during  summer  they 
require  intense  heat,  with  abundance  of  air  aod 
water  during  fine  weather.  Diy-stove  plants 
are  less  cultivated  than  formerly.  The  damp 
stove,  sometimes  also  called  the  bark  stove,  re- 
quires a  temperature  of  between  60°  and  70° 
during  winter,  with  a  proportionate  increase 
during  summer;  accompanied,  in  both  seasons, 
with  a  high  degree  of  atmospherical  moisture. 
This  moisture  is  produced  partly  by  evaporation 
from  the  bark  bed  in  which  the  plants  are 
plunged,  but  chiefly  by  watering  the  floor  of 
the  house,  and  by  syringing  the  walls  and 
plants.  During  summer  the  plants  grown  in  the 
bark  stove  require  all  the  light  which  the  at- 
mosphere in  this  country  is  capable  of  producing, 
though  in  many  cases  they  require  screening 
from  very  bright  simshine;  they  also  need  a 
free  daily  admission  of  fresh  air,  as  in  the 
dry  stove.  Both  are  heated  by  means  of 
smoke  flues,  or  of  hot  water  or  steam,  circu- 
lated in  cast-iron  pipes,  or  in  brick  or  wooden 
tanks  or  troughs. 

The  plants  cultivated  in  the  moist  stove  ai^ 
exclusively  these  of  the  tropics;  and  thosk* 
which  require  the  highest  degree  of  heat  an 
chiefly  Monocotyledonous  plants,  such  as  the 
ginger,  the  plantain,  the  banana,  the  sugar 
cane,  palms,  OrchidacetBf  &c- ;  and  such  Dici)- 
tyledonous  plants  as  the  bread  fruit,  the  yam, 
the  mangosteen,  and  other  East  Indian  plant'*. 
The  bark  bed,  or  its  substitute,  the  hot-water 
tank,  is  employed  chiefly  for  insuring  a  uni- 
form degree  of  moisture  and  heat  to  the  roots, 
and  also  as  a  reservoir  of  heat  to  supply  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  in  case  of  any  diminu- 
tion from  the  flues,  water  or  steam  pip«f.  °' 
the  sun.  Stoves  of  every  description  require  a 
constant  degree  of  attention  from  the  gardener 
throughout  the  year,  more  especially  such  as 
are  devoted  to  the  palms,  the  banana,  the  piuc 
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apple,  the  vine,  aod  the  OrcMdaeea,  as  well  as 
those  employed  generally  for  the  forcing  of 
early  yegetables  and  fraits. 

Strablsmiis  {Or,  ffrpafitCfiSs,  a  9qmniinfff 
from  rrpafi6Sf  distorted).  An  nnnataial  obli- 
quity in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  arising  from  Tarions 
causes.  It  may  often  be,  to  a  sreat  extent^ 
OTftrcome,  especially  in  children,  by  blindfold- 
ing the  sound  eye,  presnming  one  only  to  be 
a^ted.  In  very  bad  cases,  especially  those  of 
sqnintmginwaid  (and  such  are  by  &r  the  most 
common),  an  operation  which  has  lately  been 
introduced  is  often  e£fectnal  in  sreatly  re&eying 
the  deformity;  it  consists  in  dividing  the  in- 
ternal rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  which  is 
done  by  a  proper  scissors  withont  externally 
wounding  the  eyelid. 

Straight  Aroli.  In  Architecture,  the  arch 
oyer  an  aperture,  whose  Intrados  is  straight, 
but  with  its  joints  drawn  concentrically,  as  in 
a  common  arch. 

Btralglit  Joint  Floor.  In  Architecture. 
[Floob.] 

Btni^iliif  Piece.  In  Architecture,  a  piece 
of  timber,  designed  to  preyent  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  two  pieoes  of  timber  in  a  piece  of 
framing.  The  collar  of  a  queen-post  roof  may 
Ije  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  a 
straining  piece. 

Strains  on  CHins.    [Riflbd  Gxtns.] 

Strait  (Fr.  ^troit,  Ital.  stretto,  Lat.  strictus, 
drawn  toaeiheTf  tight).  In  Geography,  this 
term  signifies  a  narrow  pass  or  finth  separating 
one  conntiy  from  another. 

Strake.  In  wooden  Shipbuilding,  the  term 
for  a  line  of  planking  extending  from  the  stem 
to  the  stem.  The  garboard  stral:es  are  on  the 
outside,  next  the  keel;  the  limber  strokes  are 
within,  adjoining  the  limbers ;  the  thick  strakes 
are  within  also,  at  different  heights  between 
decks ;  the  sheer  strokes  and  black  strakes  are 
on  the  straight  part  of  the  outer  sides. 

Strakonltslte.  A  yellowish-green  mineral 
resembling  Steatite,  found  in  pseudomorphous 
crystals  at  Mutenita,  near  Strakonitz,  in  Bo- 
hemia. 

Stramony  or  Thorn  Apple.  The  Datura 
Stramonium,  an  indigenous  harcotic  plant,  the 
a^eds  and  leayes  of  which  are  used  in  medicine. 
The  dried  leayes  are  occasionally  smoked,  like 
tobacco,  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic  asthma; 
and  an  extract  of  the  seeds  is  used  as  a  sedatiye 
in  some  painful  chronic  affections.     [Datuba.] 

Strangrer  (Fr.  Stranger,  from  Lat.  extraneus, 
foreign).  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  denomi- 
nation of  persons  of  foreign,  i.  e.  not  Israelitish, 
extraction,  resident  within  the  limits  of  the 
promised  land,  and  entitled,  through  con- 
formity to  the  law,  to  keep  the  passoyer  and 
enjoy  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  They  were 
treated  with  great  liberality;  but  whether 
allowed  to  hold  land  or  not^  is  doubted. 

Stranfforj'  (Gr.  ffrpayyovpla),  A  difficulty 
in  voiding  urine. 

Strap.  In  a  capstan  on  board  ship,  an  iron 
bar  of  great  strength  forming  part  of  the  brake 
Apparatus. 
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STRATIFICATION 

strata.    [Stiultdil] 

Stratesloal  &lne.  In  the  Art  of  War, 
that  line  which  affords  better  means  of  com- 
munication than  all  other  intermediary  lines 
between  two  strategical  points, 

Strategleal  Point.  In  War,  eyery  point 
on  the  theatre  of  war,  whateyer  be  its  nature, 
which  conduces  in  any  manner  to  strengthen 
the  line  of  operation  or  of  communication. 
Decisive  strategical  points  are  those  only  which 
are  dedsiye  in  insuring  the  success  of  any  ope- 
rations of  strategy  either  for  offence  or  defence. 
Thus  any  point  may,  by  the  relatiye  situations 
of  the  hostile  armies,  become  a  decisiye  strate- 
gical point;  but  the  points  most  likely  to  do  so 
are  strong  positions  commanding  the  principal 
great  roads  or  a  permanent  bri^e  oyer  a  great 
riyer,  or  blocking  up  the  approach  to  passes 
oyer  a  range  of  mountains. 

Strategy  (Gr.  o-Tpewiryro,  from  (rrparrfs,  an 
army  J  and  ftytf.  Head),  The  science  by  which 
a  general  is  enabled  to  trace  the  plan  of  a 
campaign,  determining  the  positions  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  be  master,  and  fixing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  communications  should  be  esta- 
blished. Strategy  has  also  been  defined  as  the 
art  of  placing  in  a  certain  position  at  a  certain 
time  a  body  of  troops  in  fighting  order  superior 
to  that  body  which  your  enemy  can  then  oppose 
to  you.  Strategy  relates  to  the  moyements  of 
an  army  on  the  theatre  of  war,  where  not  in 
actual  contact  with  an  enemy,  and  merges 
into  tactics  on  the  field  of  battle.  [Taotics  ; 
Wab.] 

Btratii  (Gael;  Welsh  ystrad).  In  Scotland, 
this  word  is  generally  understood  to  signify  a 
yalley  of  considerable  size,  whose  appellation  is 
determined  by  some  riyer  running  through  it^ 
or  some  particular  characteristic 

Stratlfloatlon.  The  arrangement  of  the 
yarious  materials  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is 
composed  in  strata,  beds,  or  layers,  reposing  one 
on  another  with  more  or  less  appearance  of  re- 
gularity, is  called,  in  geological  language,  stra- 
tification, and  rocks  are  said  to  be  stratified  or 
tmstratified,  to  haye  conformable  orunconfomi' 
able  stratification,  accordingly  as  they  present 
eyidences  of  mechanical  or  chemical  origin,  and 
as  they  seem  to  haye  succeed^  each  other 
without  or  after  disturbances  altering  the 
horizontality  of  strata  preyionsly  placed. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
stratified,  when  it  consists  chiefiy  of  distinct 
strata  or  layers  of  different  materials.  These 
differ  in  depth  and  extent ;  but  (what  is  most 
essential  to  our  present  purpose)  they  follow 
each  other,  on  the  large  scale  and  as  masses,  in 
an  apparently  re^lar  and  uniform  succession 
in  all  places,  districts,  and  countries  where 
they  admit  of  examination  and  haye  been 
attentiyely  studied.  They  appear,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  rest  upon,  and  are  blended  with,  in- 
yaded,  and  in  some  few  instances  oyerfiowed  as 
it  were,  by  substances  which  are  not  distinctly 
stratified,  and  which  most  geologists  haye  agreed 
in  calling  unstrotified  rocks.  The  former,  or 
the  stratified  rocks,  from  their  texture  and  con- 
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tenta  hare  apparently  been  formed  under  water;  '  so  called.  The  strelitzy  were  the  only  stand- 
and  many  of  them  abound  in  fossil  remains,  ing  army  of  the  empire ;  and,  like  the  Turk- 
The  unstratified  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  ish  janissaries,  constantly  interfered  with  its 
some  few  instances  of  Yolcanic  origin;  but  most  government.  Their  last  revolt  was  in  169S, 
of  them,  from  their  position,  texture,  and  ef-  daring  the  absence  of  the  Czar  Peter  L,  who, 
fectfl  upon  their  neighbours,  are  Mbtamorfhic  on  his  return,  cashiered  the  corps  altogether. 
Water,  on  the  one  hand,  and  chemical  action  '  Strolitala  (after  Charlotte  of  Mec^enbuig 
on  the  other,  seem  to  have  been  the  great  Strelitz,  queen  of  George  IIL).  A  gorgeoas- 
agents  to  which  the  present  aspects  of  the  flowered  genus  of  Musacea,  consisting  of 
earth's  surface  are  referable.  [Comfoiucable  ;  large  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape 
UyooNgPBif  A  BT.K.  ]  I  of  Grood  Hope.    Their  foliage  consists  of  long 

8tmtop«lte.  A  mineral  found  at  Pais-  stalked  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  arising 
berg's  iron  mine  in  Sweden.  It  is,  probably,  '  from  a  contracted  stem,  the  flower-stalk  en- 
au  altered  form  of  Manganese  Spar.  i  circled  below  by  the  sheath  of  the  leaf-stalk; 

Stratum  (Lat).  A  stratum  in  Geology '  while  its  upper  portion  gives  origin  to  a 
is  a  single  bed  or  laver  of  rock  as  it  lies  laige  bract  or  spathe  placed  obliqu^y,  within 
in  the  earth.  Several  such  layers  together  which  are  the  flowers.  The  perianth  con&isU 
form  a  group  of  strata,  and  if  compacted  and  ,  of  six  segments,  in  two  rows ;  the  three  oater 
in  any  way  distinguishable  from  other  similar   ovate  lance-shaped,  nearly  equal,  usually  of  a 


groups,  a  group  of  strata  forms  a  stratified 
rock.     [Stbatification.] 

Stratus.    [Clovd.] 

Strawberry.  The  well-known  grateful 
finiit  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Fragaria. 
Strawberries  contain  a  yexj  small  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter.  The  grains  or  seed-like  peri- 
carps are  not  digestible,  and  sometimes  excite 


bright  orange  colour ;  the  three  inner  uneqnal 
in  size;  the  two  front  ones  bright  purple, 
united  together,  each  one  lobed  on  the  outer 
side,  so  that  the  two  united  petals  are  distinctly 
halbert-shaped.  The  seeds  of  8,  regnut  are 
eaten  by  the  Kaffirs.  The  fine  leaves  and 
large  orange  and  purple  flowers  render  this 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  plants.     8.  junca 


intestinal  irritation ;   so  that  some  physicians  \  is  remarkable  for  the  usual  absence  of  a  blade 


have  directed  their  patients  to  suck  strawberries 
through  muslin.    [Fbaoabia.] 

Streak  (A.-Sax.  stric).  The  appearance 
which  arises  from  scratching  a  mineral  with 
the  point  of  a  knife.  The  streak  is  similar 
when  the  colour  of  the  scratch  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  mineral,  but  dissimilar  when  the 
colour  varies. 

Stream  Tin.  Native  oxide  of  tin  or 
Tin-stone,  found  in  rounded  particles  and 
masses,  mixed  with  other  alluvial  matters,  in 
the  beds  of  streams,  whence  it  is  obtained 
by  washing.  Very  little  of  this  ore  is  now 
procured  from  Cornwall,  but  large  quantities 
of  poor  quality  are  exported  from  the  islands 
of  Banca  and  Billeton  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Stream  'VTorks.  Operations  intermediate 
in  their  nature  between  mining  and  quarrying, 
carried  on  where  there  are  natural  streams  of 
water  and  gravel  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
taining native  metal  or  heavy  ore.  Gold  and 
tin  ore  are  the  substances  usually  obtained  in 
this  way,  although  lead  ore  is  sometimes  also 
got,  and  copper  ore  in  one  or  two  cases.  The 
operation  of  separating  the  ore  from  the  sands 
and  gravel  is  simply  mechanical,  and  consists 
in  allowing  a  current  of  water  to  pass  over  the 
mixed  heap  and  accumulate  the  various  contents 
into  heaps  according  to  their  specific  gravity. 

Some  of  the  more  elaborate  contrivances  for 
streaming  are  ingenious  and  well  adapted  for 


to  the  leaf,  so  that  the  leafstalks  resemblo 
monster  rushes. 

StrenflTtli  of  BCateriala.  The  force  with 
which  a  solid  body  resists  an  effort  to  separate 
its  particles  or  destroy  their  aggregation. 
[Solid  Bodibs,  Flow  of.]  There  are  four 
different  ways  in  which  the  strength  of  a 
solid  body  may  be  overcome:  by  tensiuo, 
by  compression,  by  bending,  and  by  twisticir. 
But  all  these  strains  may  be  resolved  into 
strains  of  extension  and  compression,  which 
therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  consiilor. 
An  accurate  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  strains 
and  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
materials  constitute  the  main  part  of  engineer- 
ing science ;  and  it  is  most  important,  therefore, 
to  every  engineering  student  that  these  topies 
should  be  clearly  and  accuratelv  apprehended. 

In  investigating  the  strength  of  materials 
there  are  three  fixed  points,  varying  in  eaoh 
material,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  note : 
the  idtimate  or  breaking  strength,  the  elastic 
or  proof  strength,  and  the  safe  or  workimr 
strength.  Almost  every  kind  of  material  will 
be  broken  in  time  by  an  amount  of  strain  that 
would  not  suffice  to  break  it  at  once ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  give  a  huge  margin  of 
strength  to  all  engineering  structures,  to  insaxe 
safety.  The  tensile  and  crushing  strengths  uf 
most  materials  are  very  different.  Thus  the 
ultinuite  tensile  strength  of   good    ordinair 


the  purpose,  but  generally  the  simplest  are  the  i  wrought  iron  is  about  60,000  lbs.  per  square 


most  efficacious.  Catch  pits  to  receive  the  mud 
and  slime,  and  contrivances  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  motion  of  the  water,  are  the  dhief  objects  in 
view. 

Streiltx  (Rubs.,  plur.  strelitsy,  said  to  be 
derived  from  strelai;  Ital.  strale,  an  arrow). 
A  soldier  of  the  ancient  Muscovite  militia  was 
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inch  of  section,  or  over  twenty-two  tons,  whi> 
its  crushing  strength  is  usually  taken  in  this 
country  at  about  16  tons.  Of  cast  iron  the 
average  tensile  strength  is  a  little  over  7  tuns 
per  square  inch  of  section,  and  the  crushia^ 
strength  is  over  40  tons  per  square  inch  of 
section,    Mr.   Hodgkinson  foimd  by  his  ex- 
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periments  that  the  ultimate  resistance  of  cast 
iron  to  crushing  yaries  from  38  to  68  tons  per 
aqii&re  inch  of  section,  and  that  49  tons  might 
be  taken  as  the  £eiir  average  resistance  of  good 
iron.  Experiments  on  the  crashing  strength 
of  short  pieces  of  wrought  iron  give  a  result  as 
h'gh  as  29  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  and 
Rondelet  gives  the  crushing  strength  as  35  tons, 
Weisbach  as  26  tons,  Claudel  as  25  tons,  Vose 
as  21  tons,  and  Bitter  as  19  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section.  But  the  result  of  experi- 
ments on  the  crushing  strengths  of  cells  and 
tubes  does  not  warrant  the  adoption  of  a 
larger  crushing  strength  than  16  to  18  tons 
per  square  inch  of  section  in  the  case  of 
tbick  tubes,  whereas  in  the  case  of  thin  tubes 
the  crashing  strength  per  square  inch  is  very 
much  less.  [Tubui^aji  Bbidgb.]  Steel  and 
homogeneous  iron  are  of  about  twice  the 
strength  of  common  wrought  iron.  It  was 
fotmd  on  testing  bars  of  Howell's  homogeneous 
iron  in  Mr.  Kirkcaldy's  testing  machine,  in 
1866,  that  a  bar  of  this  iron  required  44*6  tons 
to  taar  it  asunder,  and  that  it  bore  a  strain  of 
26  tons  without  its  elastic  limit  being  exceeded ; 
the  bar,  though  stretched  like  a  very  stiff  spiral 
spring  by  this  strain,  returning  to  its  original 
length  when  the  strain  was  removed.  The 
advantage  of  employing  such  a  material  in 
bridges  and  other  structures  of  great  span  is 
very  great,  since  the  greatest  part  of  the  load 
of  6uch  structures  is  to  bear  their  own  weighty 
and  if  the  weight  be  made  one-half  less,  the 
strength  will  necessarily  be  greatly  increased. 
A  bar  of  homogeneous  iron  3j-  miles  long  may  be 
hang  up  at  one  end  without  its  working  strain 
being  exceeded ;  or  a  bar  5^  miles  long  may  be 
simikrly  hung  up  without  its  breaking  strain 
being  exceeded.  A  telegraphic  wire  formed  of 
this  metal  may  be  carried  over  a  span  of  3 
miles  with  a  deflection  of  only  one-eighth  of 
the  span  without  its  elastic  strength  of  26  tons 
per  square  inch  of  section  being  exceeded. 
Ordinary  wrought  iron  is  stretched  from 
ws  ^  T3^  ^^  i^B  length  for  every  ton  of  direct 
tensile  strain  per  square  inch  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  Homogeneous  metal  and  steel  are 
stretched  only  about  one-half  of  this,  or  about 
79^  of  their  length  per  square  inch  of  section 
for  every  ton  of  tensile  strain.  The  crushing 
strength  of  tubes  of  homogeneous  iron  and  of 
enidform  pillars  of  steel  was  also  tested  at 
Mr.  Kirkcaldy's  experimenting  works  in  1866. 
A  tube  of  homogeneous  metal  1  j-  inch  external 
diameter,  j  of  an  inch  thick,  and  4  feet  long, 
bore  a  strain  of  17  tons  3  cwt.  per  square  indi 
of  section,  when  a  slight  lateral  deflection 
▼as  observed;  and  on  increasing  the  strain 
to  21  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  the  tube 
vielded  Literally  and  flew  out  of  the  machine, 
though  it  still  remained  sound  and  free  from 
flaw.  Four  angle  irons  of  steel,  3^  x  8}  x  ^ 
thick,  were  then  riveted  together  into  a  cruci- 
form pillar  4  feet  long  and  presenting  a  cross 
section  of  8  square  inches.  A  compressing 
force  of  370,000  lbs.  was  applied,  or  a  little 
over  20  tons  per  sqimre  inch  of  section,  when 
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the  pillar  was  shortened  in  length  *31  inch,  and 
on  the  strain  being  relieved,  it  remained 
permanently  shorter  by  *15  inch.  It  appears 
from  these  and  other  experiments  that  the 
elastic  strength  of  homogeneous  iron  and  steel 
under  compression  is  not  equal  to  the  elastic 
strength  under  extension,  and  this  law  applies 
more  especially  to  thin  tubes,  which  crumple 
up  under  a  moderate  strain.  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
fotmd  that  a  sheet-iron  tube  4  inches  square, 
10  feet  long,  and  *03  inch  thick,  was  crumpled 
up  by  a  load  of  less  than  6  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section. 

The  theory  of  the  resistance  of  pillars,  which 
is  of  great  importance  on  account  of  its  ap- 
plication to  architectural  purposes,  was  flrst 
investigated  by  Euler,  according  to  whose  hy- 
pothesis the  strength  varies  directly  as  the 
fourth  power  of  the  diameter  or  side,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length.  This 
law  is  conflrmed  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  (PkU,  Trans,  1840)  in  respect 
of  pillars  of  wrought  iron  or  timber ;  but  in 
the  case  of  pillars  of  cast  iron,  the  powers 
of  the  diameter  and  length  were  somewhat 
different.  Still  Eater's  doctrine  was  confirmed, 
that  if  the  length  of  a  column  exceeds  the 
diameter  in  a  certain  ratio,  the  column  will 
bend  and  fiiil  by  breaking  across  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  subjected  to  a 
transverse  strain.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found,  from 
a  mean  of  experiments,  that  a  solid  uniform 
pillar  of  cast  iron,  whose  transverse  section  is 
one  square  inch,  is  destroyed  by  a  weight  of 
98,922  lbs.,  or  4416  tons.  Assuming  this  as  a 
unit  of  measure,  he  gives  the  following  formula 
(as  representing  his  experiments),  in  which  s  is 
the  strength  or  weight  in  lbs.  that  would  crush 
the  solid  pillar,  a  the  diameter,  and  /  the 
length ;  viz.  « - 980922  x  dsss + 1^ •^.  This  for- 
mula applies  to  solid  pillars  of  which  the 
lengths  are  thirtv-five  times  the  diameter  and 
upwards,  and  which  are  perfectly  flat  at  the 
ends.  When  the  ends  of  a  pillar  are  rounded, 
so  that  the  load  bears  only  on  the  middle 
fibres,  the  strength  is  greatly  reduced.  In 
pillars  whose  length  is  uiirty  times  the  dia- 
meter or  upwards,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  the 
strength  of  those  with  flat  ends  to  be  about 
three  times  greater  than  the  strength  of  others 
of  the  same  dimensions  with  round  ends,  the 
mean  ratio  being  3*167.  In  shorter  pillars  the 
ratio  was  not  constant  The  strength  of  a 
pillar  is  slightly  increased  by  placing  discs  on 
the  ends  to  increase  the  bearings. 

In  the  case  of  hollow  pillars  of  cast  iron,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  3*55  power  of  the 
internal  diameter  subtracted  fi^m  the  3*55 
power  of  the  external  diameter,  and  divided  by 
the  1'7  power  of  the  length,  will  represent  the 
strength  very  nearly.  In  the  case  of  hollow 
pillars  or  cylindrical  tubes  of  wrought  iron,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  3*59  power  of  the 
internal  diameter  subtracted  from  the  3*59 
power  of  the  external  diameter,  and  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  length,  gives  a  proper  ex- 
pression for  the  strength.    But  this  rule  holds 
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onlj  when  the  strain  docs  not  exceed  8  or  9 
tons  on  the  square  inch  of  section.  Beyond  12 
or  1 3  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  the  metal 
cannot  be  depended  npon  to  withstand  the 
strain,  though  16  or  18  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section  will  sometimes  be  sustained.  The 
power  of  plates  to  resist  compression  varies 
nearly  as  the  cube,  or,  more  accurately,  as  the 
2*878  power  of  their  thickness,  the  thinnest 
plates  having  the  least  strength.  But  this  law 
holds  only  so  long  as  the  pressure  applied  does 
not  exceed  from  9  to  12  tons  per  square  inch  of 
section. 

The  power  of  iron  to  resist  shocks  will  not  be 
in  all  cases  proportionate  to  its  power  to  resist 
strains.  Some  cast  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle, 
and  although  it  will  in  this  case  resist  com- 

Eression,  it  will  be  easily  broken  by  an  oblique 
low.  Cast  iron,  of  which  the  cruslung  strength 
is  42  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  will,  if 
remelted  twelve  times,  bear  a  crushing  weight 
of  70  tons,  and  if  remelted  eighteen  times,  will 
bear  a  crushing  weight  of  83  tons.  But, 
taking  its  power  to  resist  impact  in  its  first 
state  at  706,  this  power  will  be  raised  at  the 
twelfth  remelting  to  1,153,  and  will  be  sunk  at 
the  eighteenth  remelting  to  149.  Palliser's 
chilled  shot  derive  most  of  their  remarkable 
hardness  and  penetrating  power  from  successive 
remelting  and  chilling. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  gives  the  following  results 
of  his  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  a 
crushing  force  of  short  pillars  of  some  of  the 
most  common  kinds  of  wood,  the  force  being 
applied  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 


DweripdonoTWood 

Alder  .       .       .       . 

6,831  to   6,960 

Ash      ...        . 

8,683—   9,363 

Bay      ...        . 

7,618—    7,618 

Beech  .... 

7.788—    9,868 

English  Birch     . 

8,297—   6.402 

Cedar  .... 

5,674—   6,863 

Red  Deal     . 

6,748—   6,686 

White  Deal . 

6,781—   7,298 

Elder   .... 

7,461—   9,978 

Elm     .       .       .       . 

10.831 

Fir  (Spruce) 

6,499—   6,819 

Mahogany   . 

8,198—   8,198 

Oak  (Quebec)      . 

4,231—   6,982 

Oak  (English)     . 

6,484  — 10,068 

Pine  (Pitch) 

6,790—    6,790  • 

Pine  (Ked)  .       . 

6,895-    7,618 

Poplar 

3,107—    6,124 

Plum  (Dry) 

8,241  — 10,493 

Teak    .... 

12,101 

Walnut 

6,063—    7,227 

Willow 

2,898—   6,128 

The  results  in  the  first  column  were  deduced 
in  each  case  from  experiments  upon  cylinders 
of  wood  turned  to  one  inch  diameter  and  two 
inches  long,  flat  at  the  ends.  The  wood  was 
moderately  dry.  The  second  column  gives  the 
mean  strength  from  similar  specimens  after 
being  turned  and  kept  dry  in  a  warm  place  two 
months  longer.  The  great  difference  in  the 
strength  frequently  seen  in  the  two  columns 
shows  strongly  the  effect  of  drying  upon  wood, 
and  the  great  weakness  of  wet  timber. 

The  tensile  and  crushing  strengths  of  various 
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materials,  as  determined  by  the  best  modem 
authorities,  are  recorded  in  the  following  table: 

Tensile  and  Crushing  Strengths  of  Varim 
Materials  per  Square  Inc%  of  Section. 


Cnriiiif 

MumUL 

laLbc  ' 

ftfo^tkbiLlK 

Metals, 

Wrought-iron  Ban   . 

60,000 

\    37,000 

Wrought-iron  Plates . 

52,000     \ 

Wrought-iron  Hoops  \ 
(bert)      .       .       1 

64,000 

Tsriaaicnfv 
ofthkkzKSi 

WroQght>iron  Wire  . 

f    70.000  to 
1  100,000      ) 

IMrif 

Cast  Iron  (arerage)   . 

16,600 

100.000 

Cast  Iron  (toughened) 

2fi,764 

180,000 

Steel   .... 

f  100,000  to  1 
1  130,000      J 

}ko.ooo 

CastBran.       .       . 

18,000 

10,000 

Gun  Metal . 

86,000 

Brass  Wire. 

60,000 

Cast  (}opper 
Copper  Sheets    . 

19,000 
80,000 

(}opper  Bolte 

88,000 

(}opper  Wire 

60,000 

SUver  (Cast)      . 

40,997 

(Sold   .... 

20,490 

Tin  (Cast)  . 

4,736 

Bismuth  (Cast)  . 

8.137 

Zinc    .... 

7,000 

Antimony  . 

1,062 

Lead  (Sheet)      •       . 

8,000 

Woods, 

Ash     ...       . 

17,000 

9.000 

Beech. 

13,000 

9,SO0 

Birch.       .       .       . 

16.000 

6,m 

Box     ...       . 

90,000 

10,300 

Ehn    .... 

13,000 

10,800 

Kr  (Red  Pine)  .       . 

/    10,000  to 
t     14,000 

6,875  to' 
6,300     [ 

Hornbeam  .       . 

20,000 

7,»0 

Lanoe-wood 

23,000 

Lignum  Yits     . 

12,000 

9,900 

Locust 

16.000 

Mahogany  . 

f      8,000  to) 

t  16,000    ; 

8>» 

Oak    ...       . 

f     10.000  to) 
t     19,000       \ 

10,000 

Pear    .... 

9,800 

n 

Teak  .... 

15,000 

11,000 

Stones, 

Granite      •       •       . 

{     = 

6,600  to^ 
11.000     1 

{     = 

4,0'»to> 

6,000  ; 

Slate  .... 

r   10,000  to 

1     12,000 

Sandstone  .       . 

{   - 

4,000  to ) 
6,0fi0     i 

Brick  (Weak)     .       . 

{    z 

MOtoi 
800     . 

Brick  (Strong)   , 

1,1«) 

Brick  (Fire)       . 

■.— 

1.700 

Glass  .... 

9,500 

Mortar       .       . 

50 

Mr.  Pole  found  the  German  steel  wire  used 
for  pianofortes  to  bear  as  much  as  268,800  U<. 
per  square  inch. 

The  above  values  are  for  dry  vood.  In 
wet  wood  the  crushing  strength  is  onljr  ^ 
as  great. 

The  transverse  strength  of  a  beam  or  ginlff 
is  determinable  by  a  reference  to  the  tensile 
and  crushing  strength  of  the  material  of  vbich 
it  is  composed.  Thus,  if  a  cast-iron  gipd««r  J-* 
supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in  tlie  middle, 
the  bottom  flange  will  be  strained  by  eitensioQ 
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and  the  top  flange  br  compression,  and  the 
fLiAges  may  be  regaidea  as  pillars,  one  of  which 
most  be  crushed  and  the  other  torn  before  the 
beam  can  be  broken.  Now,  as  the  crushing 
strength  of  cast  iron  is  six  times  greater  than 
its  tearing  strength,  the  lower  flange  of  a  cast- 
iron  gilder  is  made  with  six  times  the  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  the  top  flange,  in  order 
that  the  breaking  forces  may  be  in  equilibrium, 
Rod  so  that  one  flange  may  not  begin  to  tear 
It'fore  the  other  be^ns  to  crusK  By  this 
cuQggnration  the  utmost  strength  will  be  ob- 
t^ioed  with  the  least  material  in  the  case  of 
cd9t-iron  beams.  But  as  the  crushing  and 
tearing  strengths  of  wrought-iron  do  not  follow 
tbe  same  law,  wrought-iron  beams  must  not  be 
similarly  proportioned;  and,  in  wrought-iron 
btams  or  girders,  the  top  and  bottom  flanges 
are  itsually  made  of  about  the  same  cross 
5«\tioii. 

The  clipping  or  shearing  strain  to  which 
the  cattera  of  steam  engines  and  the  pins  of 
rarious  structures  are  subjected  is  a  form  of 
Wosile  strain,  as  also  is  the  twisting  strain 
^J  vhich  shafts  are  exposed.  If  we  suppose 
t  thin  tube  to  possess  a  transverse  section  in 
«hii'h  the  particles  cohere  more  weakly  than 
:'j  the  other  parts,  and  if  we  twist  it  as  we 
tviu  the  joints  of  a  flute,  it  is  plain  that  the 
ti.be  will  separate  in  the  weak  section,  and 
all  the  particles  in  that  section  will  be  simi- 
iarlr  strained ;  but  if  the  tube  be  thick,  the 
••'.Nide  particles  will  be  strained  the  most. 
The  strength  of  solid  shafts  Taries  as  the  cube 
o;  the  diameter,  and  the  strength  of  hollow 
^;in9  as  the  cube  of  the  external  diameter 
diminished  by  the  cube  of  the  internal  diameter. 
Pii/ar$.^U  W  be  the  breaking  weight  of  a 
^ilonm  or  post  in  tons,  /  its  len^  in  feet,  D 
itH  external  diameter,  and  d  its  internal  dia- 
meter if  hollow,  then  for 


BoUd  pillan 
QloHtiroa  ' 


both  ends  rounded,  WsU*9 


DS-e 
7TT 


both  ends  flat,  WmWU  ^^ 
bot]iendsnraaded,WalS  ^±^ 


both  ends  flat,  W^U-U 


DS-6-(|S« 


H^d^Vmaon  gives  the  powers  as  85'5,  but  8*6 
^  sufficiently  near.     For  solid  square  pilhurs  of 

lUntzic  oak  W- 10-96-—,  and  for  similar  pil- 

^T$  of  nd  pine  W-7-81^ ,  where  D  is  the 

^'ie  of  the  square.  The  safe  load  is  about  •^  of 
:i:e  crashing  load  ;  the  crushing  strength  of  a 
'  ^s  east-iron  column  being  taken  at  1,000, 
*~.^l  of  wrou^t  iron  is  usually  reckoned  as 
1*4.3.  east  steel  2,518,  oak  109,  and  red 
pn?  78.  But  short  columns  of  wrought  iron, 
«*t*cially  if  hollow  and  thin,  are  much  weaker 
tL«D  this  proportion  assumes.  In  hollow 
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columns  the  thickness  of  the  metal  should 

not  be  less  than  ^  the  diameter. 

Girders. — If  D— depth  of  a  cast-iron  girder 

at  centre  in  inches,  A  «  area  of  bottom  flange  in 

square  inches,  S  ^span  in  feet,  and  W  «  breaking 

weight  in  tons ;  then  if  the  girder  be  supported 

at  both  ends  and  the  load  be  placed  m  the 

25  AD 
middle,  Ws!:  — -— ,  or  the  breaking  weight  will 

be  just  half  of  this  if  the  load  be  equally  dis- 
tributed along  the  length.  A  safe  deflection 
is  ^  of  an  inch  for  each  foot  in  length  under 
a  test  load  of  )  the  breaking  weight.  The 
working  load  is  never  less  th^  4  the  breaking 
weight  in  the  case  of  moving  loads. 
In  the  case  of  wrought-iron  girders  formed  of 

riveted  plates,  W  —  — .  —  and  area  of  top  flange 

o 
» 1*18  A.  Wrought-iron  girders  are  now  often 
rolled,  and  the  breaking  weights  of  such  gir- 
ders at  10  feet  span  are  as  follow :  Depth  of 
r'rder,  or  D,  6  inches ;  size  of  flange,  or  f\  2  by 
inch ;  breakinff  weight,  or  W,  6*6  tons ;  D  6 
mchps,F  2^  by  *  inch,  W  10  tons;  D  7  inches, 
F  3  by  4  inch,  W  14  tons;  D  8  inches,  F  3  by 
I  inch,  W  20  tons ;  D  9  inches,  F  4  by  f  inch, 
W  36  tons ;  D  10  inches,  F  4J  by  1  inch,  W  60 
tons.  With  double  the  span  the  breaking 
weights  will  be  just  half  the  foregoing,  and  so 
in  all  other  proportions. 

ShafU, — The  following  results,  showing  the 
comparative  strength  of  various  metals,  as  as- 
certained by  resistance  to  torsion,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Bennie.  For  the  law  according  to  which 
the  elasticity  is  evolved  in  the  case  of  slender 
metallic  wires  or  threads  of  fibrous  substances, 
when  the  twisting  force  is  less  than  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  permanent  change  of  structure,  see 
Torsion. 

Lead 1,000 

Tin 1,438 

Copper 4,312 

Brass 4,688 

Gun  metal  ....  6,000 
Swedish  iron ....  9,500 
English  iron.  .  .  .10,125 
Cast  iron  ....  10,600 
Blister  steel  ....  16,688 
Shear  steel  ....  17,063 
Cast  steel     ....  19,562 

Mr.  Banks  {On  the  Power  of  Machines)  states, 
as  the  mean  result  of  several  experiments,  that 
a  bar  of  cast  iron,  one  inch  square,  is  wrenched 
asunder  by  a  weight  of  631  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
applied  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever  two  feet 
in  length.  Other  experiments  on  the  force  of 
torsion  are  given  by  G.  Bevan  (PA^.  Traim. 
1829)  and  Savart  {Annates  de  C^imie^  August 
1829). 

If  the  power  of  a  solid  cylinder  to  resist 
torsion  be  taken  as  1,  then  the  power  of  a  solid 
square  to  resist  it  formed  with  an  equal  cross 
section  will  be  *87 ;  of  a  hollow  cylinaer  whose 
external  is  to  its  internal  diameter  as  4  to  10  is 
1*26;  as  5  to  10  it  is  1*44;  as  6  to  10  it  is  1*7 ; 
as  7  to  10  it  is  2*08 ;  and  as  8  to  10  it  is  2*75* 
SS 
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Hence,  hollow  ahafU  are  much  stronger  than 
solid  ones  with  the  same  weight  of  metal. 

If  L«  length  of  lever  in  inches  to  which  the 
force  employed  to  twist  a  shaft  is  applied; 
Fsthe  force  applied  in  lbs. ;  and  D^  diameter 

V    1600 

iron-  D—     /?_L  for  wronght  iron;    and 
V   1700 

D=  *  /  ^J^  for  cast  steel. 
V  3200 
The  rule  employed  hy  Mr.  Watt  for  deter- 
mining the  proper  diameter  of  the  cast-iron  fly- 
wheel shafts  of  his  steam  engines  is  indicated 
by  the  following  formula :  If  a  be  the  area  of 
the  piston  in  square  inches,  p  the  pressure  on 
each  square  inch  of  the  piston,  and  I  the  length 

of  the  crank  in  feet :  then  ^/^PJ  =the  proper 

V    31-4 
diameter  to  be  given  to  the  shaft  in  inches. 

Strepsipterans  (a  word  coined  from  Or. 
erpiT^iSf  a  turning^  and  wrtpSp,  a  wing).  The 
name  mven  by  ftirby  to  the  order  of  insects 
which  he  found  to  possess  rudimental  elytra 
in  the  form  of  linear  and  spirally  twisted 
scales. 

Strepslrlilna  (Gr.  0-rp^if,  and  fit,  piv6s^ 
the  nose)',  A  family  of  Quadrumana,  in  which 
the  nostrils,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nose,  are  twisted,  whence  the  name.  It  com- 
prises two  subfamilies,  the  Lemurida  and 
the  Galeopithecida^  which  are  again  divided 
into  various  genera,  of  which  LichanotuSf  Pro- 
pitheciu,  Perwiictictie,  NycHcebuSt  LoriSf  Lemur, 
Chiroffoleus,  Otolicnns,  Microcebue,  Tarsius, 
Cheiromye,  and  GaleopithccuSf  are  variously 
distributed,  the  metropolis  of  the  family  being 
Madagascar. 

Stretoben  In  Architecture,  a  block  of 
stone,  or  a  brick,  laid  horizontally  with  its 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  a  walL 
A  stretching  course  has  the  bricks  or  stones 
in  its  compoffition  laid  horizontally  with  their 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  walL  [Hbadebs  ; 
Hradino  CounsE.] 

Stretobers.  Movable  bars  across  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  for  the  rowers  to  place  their 
feet  against.  The  power  of  the  stroke  is 
dependent  on  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
stretcher. 

Stretcbingr  Conrse.  In  Architecture,  a 
course  in  which  the  bricks  or  stones  are  laid 
horizontally  with  their  lengths  in  the  direction 
of  the  face  of  the  wall     [Hsjldebs  ;  Heading 

COUBSB.] 

StretohlniT  Xaobine.  Calicoes,  and  other 
similar  textile  fabrics,  are  prepared  for  the 
market  by  being  stretched  in  a  proper  machine, 
which  lays  all  their  warp  ana  woof  yards  in 
parallel  positions,  and  extends  their  width  after 
the  shrinkage  caused  by  bleaching,  dyeing,  &c. 

Stretto  (Ital.  from    Lat.  strictus,  strait, 

narrow).    In  Music,  a  term  indicating  that  the 

measure  to  which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  performed 

short  and  concise,  hence  quick.    It  is  the  oppo- 
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site  of  largo.  The  stretto  of  a  fogue  is  a  part 
coming  towards  the  end,  wheje  the  answers  to 
the  subject  are  brought  more  closely  together. 

Striate  (Lat  stria,  a  channel  or  jumm). 
In  Zoology,  when  a  surface  is  painted  or  im- 
pressed with  several  narrow  transverse  streaks. 

Striotlon,  Idne  o£  The  line  of  striction 
on  a  skew  ruled  surface  is  the  curve  vbich 
cuts  each  generator  in  the  point  of  th^ Utter 
which  is  nearest  to  the  consecutive  generator. 
The  line  cutting,  perpendicularly,  two  oonseca- 
tive  generators,  and  upon  which  their  shortest 
distance  is  measured,  is  not  itself,  in  general,  a 
tangent  to  the  line  of  striction ;  for  the  point 
on  a  generator  nearest  to  the  succeeding  one 
I  is  not  necessarily  nearest  to  the  preceding  one. 
Such  lines,  in  fact^  are  generators  of  a  second 
conjugatti  ruled  surface  dxcumscribed  to  the 
original  one  along  a  curve  which  is  a  hue  of 
striction  on  both  surfaces.  The  point  in  vhioh 
the  line  of  striction  cuts  any  generator  is  called 
the  central  point  of  the  latter ;  the  rectangle  is 
constant  whose  sides  are  equal  to  the  distances 
from  this  central  point  to  the  two  points  at. 
which  anv  plane  through  the  generator  is 
respectively  tangential  and  normal  to  the 
suiface;  and  the  normal  plane  through  a 
generator  at  its  central  point  touches  the 
surface  at  infinity.  [Skew  Surface.]  The 
ruled  surfaces  of  the  second  order  have  tiro 
systems  of  rectilinear  generators  and,  of  course, 
a  line  of  striction  corresponding  to  each  system. 
In  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  for  instance, 
the  two  lines  of  striction  are  parabolas  vhose 
planes  intersect  in  the  principal  axis.  In  conoid 
surfaces  the  rectilinear  directrix  to  which  all 
generators  are  perpendicular  is  the  line  of 
striction.  A  familiar  instance  is  the  under 
surface  of  a  spiral  staircase ;  the  central  axis 
of  the  staircase  is  here  the  line  of  striction. 

BtHiree  (Lat.  furrow).  In  Architectore, 
the  flutings  of  a  column. 

Stbiojb.  In  Botany,  dose-pressed  rigid 
hairs  distributed  over  the  surface.  Hence 
plants  furnished  with  such  hairs  nxe  said  to 
be  strigose. 

Stri^dQB.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
Nocturnal  Baptores  of  which  the  owl  {Strit) 
is  the  type. 

Strike.  Part  of  the  machinery  of  Tbides' 
Unions.  When  the  executive  or  oonmiittee  of 
an  organisation  for  securing  certain  advantages 
to  labourers  decides  that  the  workmen  shall 
discontinue  labour  till  their  claims  are  satisfied, 
the  act  of  the  labourers  is  called  a  strike ;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  masters  resolve  to  resist 
the  action  of  labourers  and  to  enforce  certain 
conclusions  which  they  have  come  to,  and  there- 
fore suspend  their  works,  the  proceeding  is 
called  a  lock-out. 

SriuxB.    [Dip  and  Stbikb.] 

StrlklniT  «  Tent.  Taking  down  a  tent 
which  has  been  erected  or  pitched. 

String  (A.-Sax.;  Qer.  Strang).  In  Music, 
a  cord  of  some  elastic  materisd,  which  being 
tightly  stretched  over  two  bridges  (giving  a 
definite  length)  and  set  in  vibration,  gives  a 
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masical  sound.  The  strings  of  the  violin  tribe, 
and  of  the  harp  and  guitar,  are  of  catgut; 
those  of  the  pianoforte  are  of  steel  wire.  The 
note  aoonded  by  a  stretched  string  depends 
00  thiee  elements;  yiz.  the  length  and  the 
▼eight  of  the  Tibrating  portion,  and  the  tension 
with  which  it  is  stretched.  If  /» length  in 
ioches,  and  w=  weight  in  lbs.  of  the  vibrating 
part  of  the  vire ;  T  »  the  tension,  or  stretching 
weight  in  lbs. ;  and  V  «=  the  number  of  single 
yibrations  per  second ;  then 

V»=.386  .  166,-. 

fltrliir  Board.  In  Architecture,  a  board 
with  its  face  next  to  the  well-hole  of  a  wooden 
staircase,  which  receives  the  ends  of  the  st**ps  ; 
it  differs  from  the  wail  strhig  in  its  position, 
the  one  being  near  the  end  wall  bearing  of  the 
steps,  and  the  other  being  the  outside,  or  the 
framing  towards  their  outer  end. 

BtriBK  Course.  In  Architecture,  this  term 
is  applied  to  a  course  running  round  the  face 
of  a  building;  the  projection  of  which  is  small 
in  proportion  to  its  height. 

Strlsoros  (a  word  coined  from  Lat  strideo, 
to  hum  or  buzz).  An  order  of  birds  in  the 
syeitems  of  Cabanis  and  Lilljeborg,  including 
the  humming-birds,  swifts,  night-jars,  and 
iiagfisbere. 

Btrobllus  (Lat. ;  Gr.  <rrp6fiiKoi^  anything 
tvisted  up),  in  Botanj,  this  term  is  used  in 
describing  a  fir-cone,  which  may  be  defined  as 
a  spike  of  very  imperfect  flowers,  subtended 
by  bracts  which  are  woody  and  pressed  closely 
to  each  other.  It  thus  indicates  an  imbricated 
scaly  inflorescence,  or  any  collection  of  hard 
scales,  representing  distinct  flowers  arranged 
fpinilJy,  but  closely  imbricated.  The  term 
is  applied  to  any  fruit  which  resembles  a 
fir-cone. 

fltrog«nowlte.  An  altered  form  of  Sea- 
polite,  found  in  loose  blocks  near  the  river 
^Ijudanka  in  Dauria,  of  a  greyjsh-white  or 
^reenifih  colour.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina, 
Hme,  and  soda,  frith  about  15  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Named  after  Count  Stroganow. 
Strombns  (Lat. ;  Gr.  arpSfifios,  literally  a 
mounded  body^  from  erpofiito  and  arpi^^  to 
^rn).  The  name  of  a  shell-fish  in  Pliny.  This 
t^rm  was  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of  the 
^  erme8  Testacea,  characterised  by  the  form  of 
the  Bhell,  of  which  the  aperture  is  much  dilated, 
the  lips  expanding,  and  produced  into  a  groove 
Hninfr  to  the  left  The  Mollusca  to  which 
tbi-i  rharacter  is  applicable  form  a  group  of 
P*  I'tinibrdnchiate  Gasteropoda  in  the  system  of 
^uvier,  which  has  been  subdivided  mto  the 
gpflera  Strombua  proper,  Pterocera^  Lam.,  &c. 

Btromej'ertte.  A  double  sulphide  of  silver 
and  copper,  composed  of  -16*7  per  cent,  of 
wiphur,  52-9  silver,  and  31-4  copper.  It  is 
i>oraorphous  with  Copper  Glance,  but  also 
<'^-nn  compact,  of  a  dark  steel-grey  colour, 
^fh  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  and  is  sectile  and 
^m*  brittle.  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  Silesia, 
Chili,  and  Peru.  Named  after  Stromeyer,  who 
analysed  it. 
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BtromUe.  A  variety  of  Diallogite,  called 
after  a  director  of  mines  of  the  name  of  Strom. 
Stromnlte.  A  sulphate  of  baryta  and 
carbonate  of  strontia :  probably  a  mixture 
merely  of  the  sulphate  ana  carbonate,  found  at 
Stromness  in  Orkney.  It  occurs  in  yellowish- 
white  translucent  masses,  with  a  slight  pearly 
lustre,  and  crystalline  cleavage. 

Stronn^lias  (Gr.  orpayy^^os,  round).  A 
genus  of  intestinal  worms  in  Rudolphi's  classi- 
fication, characterised  by  having  a  cylindrical 
body,  the  anal  extremity  of  which,  in  the  male, 
is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  pouch  of  a  varied 
shape,  from  which  is  protruded  a  small  filament 
or  spiculum,  probably  subservient  to  generation. 
The  mouth  is  orbicidar,  sometimes  armed  with 
spines,  as  in  the  Strongylua  armatus,  which  in- 
fests the  mesenteric  arteries  of  the  horse  and  ass, 
producing  aneurisms  ;  sometimes  the  mouth  is 
surrounded  by  tubercles  or  papillse,  as  in  the 
Stronm/lus  gtgas^  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  kiciney  of  the  human  subject. 

Strontia.  An  earth  contained  in  a  mineral, 
generally  of  a  pale  green  tint  and  radiated 
crystalline  texture,  found  at  Strontian  in  Argy  le- 
shire.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  strontia.  Strontia 
is  the  oxide  of  a  metallic  base,  the  properties  of 
which  are  very  imperfectly  known,  called  stron- 
tium', the  equivalent  of  strontia,  or  oxide  of 
strontium  (composed  of  44  strontium  and  8 
oxygen),  is  52.  It  has  a  caustic  taste,  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  a  degree  of  solubility  in 
water  intermediate  between  lime  and  baryta. 
The  salts  of  strontia  are  generally  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  natural  or  artificial  carbonate  in 
the  adds;  those  which  are  soluble  give  the 
fiame  of  burning  bodies  a  fine  rose-red  colour : 
the  nitrate  of  strontia  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  with  beautiful  effect,  in  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions and  fireworks.  The  sulphate  of  strontia 
la  found  native :  it  is  an  insoluble  white  powder 
when  artificially  prepared.  Some  of  its  native 
varieties  have  a  pale  blue  tint>  whence  the  term 
ccdestine.  Very  beautiful  crystals  of  this  va- 
riety have  been  found  in  the  New  Red  Marl  of 
Clifton  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 
A  colourless  prismatic  crystalline  variety,  of 
great  beauty,  is  found  associated  with  the 
native  sulphur  of  Sicily. 

Strontlaaite.  Native  carbonate  of  strontia. 
[Strontia.]  It  occurs  in  hexahedral  prisms 
which  are  modified  at  the  edges  or  terminated 
by  pyramids ;  also  in  fibrous,  stellated,  columnar, 
globular  and  granular  masses  of  a  green  colour ; 
also  white,  yellow,  erey,  or  brown.  It  is  found 
at  Strontian  in  Argyleshire,  generally  in  acicular 
diverging  groups  of  crystals,  and  in  snow-white 
crystals  at  Pately  Bridge  and  Nidderdale  in 
Yorkshire.  The  principal  foreign  localities  are 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  the  Harz,  and  the  Northern 
States  of  America. 

Strontlanooalolte.   A  variety  of  carbonate 
of  lime  containing  an  admixture  of  strontia. 
StroBtltes.    [Stbontianitb.] 
Strophe  (Gr.  crrpof^,  a  turning),    A  divi- 
sion of  a  Greek  choral  ode  answering  to  a  stanza. 
The  name  is  derived  from  orptftiy,  to  turn, 
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because  the  singers  tamed  in  one  direction 
while  they  recital  that  portion  of  the  poem ; 
they  then  tnrned  round  and  sang  the  next 
portion,  which  was  of  exactly  the  same  length 
and  metre  as  the  preceding,  and  was  termed 
the  antistrophe.  These  were  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  another  strophe  and  antistrophe, 
sometimes  by  a  single  stanza  called  the  Epodk. 

Strophlolae.    [Cabuncuul.] 

Stropbiilns  (a  word  coined  tiom  the  Greek 
ffrp4^t  to  turn,  and  oZKa,  the  guTna).  The  red 
gum ;  an  emptaon  peculiar  to  mfants. 

Struma  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  a  swelling 
present  in  some  leaves  at  the  extremity  of  the 
petiole,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  lamina, 
as  in  Mimosa  seTmiiva.  The  term  is  also  used 
in  describing  mosses  to  denote  a  dilatation 
or  swelling  sometimes  seen  upon  one  side  of 
the  base  of  the  theca. 

Strxtha.    In  Pathology,  an  enlarged  gland. 

Stmt.  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of  timber 
placed  obliquely  to  the  foot  of  a  king  post  or 
a  queen  post  to  support  a  rafter ;  it  is  some- 
times called  a  brace.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  raking  shores  inserted  to  support  a 
building. 

Stmtlielii  (Gt.  ffrpoveiov,  goap-toort),  A 
principle  obtained  from  the  root  of  GypsophUa 
Struthium,  It  appears  to  be  identical  with 
Saponin,  obtained  from  the  Saponaria  offici- 
naiis,  or  Soap-wort 

StrutbionldOB  (Lat.  struthio,  Or.  <rrpov- 
Biwy,  an  ostrich).  The  name  of  a  family  of 
terrestrial  birds,  incapable  of  flight,  with  very 
short  or  rudimental  wings,  and  long  and  strong 
legs ;  including  the  ostrich  and  other  congeneric 
species  which  constitute  the  order  Cursores  of 
Kirby,  and  the  family  Brempennes  in  the  system 
of  Cuvier. 

Stmwlte*  A  name  given  (in  honour  of 
Struve)  to  the  crystallised  ammonio-ma^esian 
phosphate  found  in  peat-earth  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  cnurch  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Hamburg,  and  which  is  also  met  with  in  guano 
at  Saldanha  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It 
occurs  in  regular  six-sided  prisms  of  a  pale 
yel'ow  colour,  which  are  transparent,  but  gene- 
rally rendered  opaque  and  blackened  by  organic 
matter. 

Stryohnla  or  Stryobnlne  (Or.  trrpitxyos, 
nightshade).  A  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid, 
discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier  and  Carentou 
in  the  seed  of  the  Strychnos  mtdtifiora  [Iqna- 
TiT7s*s  Bean]  and  8,  nux  vomica,  and  also  in  the 
Upas  poison.  Its  composition  is  represented 
by  C^aHjjO^Na.  To  obtain  it,  the  nux  vomica 
seeds  are  boiled  for  some  hours  with  water 
acidulated  by  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid;  they  are  then  bruised,  and  the 
liquor  expressed.  Excess  of  lime  is  then  added 
to  it,  and  the  precipitate  boiled  in  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  '850,  and  filtered  hot;  strychnia  and 
brucia  are  deposited  together  in  a  coloured 
and  impure  state,  and  may  be  separated  by 
cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  brucia.  The 
remaining  strychnia  is  then  boiled  in  alcohol 
with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and  the  solution 
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filtered  boiling  hot ;  on  cooling,  the  stiyehnia 
crystallises.  The  same  process  is  applicable 
to  the  Ignatius'  beans. 

Sti^chnia  is  a  powerfiil  poison,  destroying 
life  with  the  dose  of  half  a  grain.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  solid.  It  requires  7,000  parts  of 
cold  and  2,500  of  boiling  water  for  solution: 
the  intensity  of  its  bitterness  is  such,  that  an 
aqueous  solution  containing  not  more  than 
T^j^  of  its  weight  of  strychnia  is  sensibly  bitter. 
It  is^soluble  in  common  alcohol,  especially  at  its 
boiling  temperature,  and  crystallises  in  prisms 
and  octahedra  teom  this  solution.  It  is  dissolved 
by  the  acids,  forming  colourless  and  crrstal- 
lisable  salts.  It  is  not  soluble  in  the  alkalies. 
Nitric  acid  does  not  colour  strychnia  or  its  salts, 
if  free  from  brucia;  but  it  frequently  reddens 
them,  owing  to  traces  of  brucia. 

When  a  minute  quantity  of  strychnia  is 
moistened  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphnric 
acid,  the  strychnia  is  dissolved  without  any 
peculiar  colour ;  but  if  a  minute  quantity  of  per- 
oxide of  lead  or  manganese,  or  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  is  added,  a  blue  tint  is  develo{^, 
which  passes  into  red  and  yellow.  This  reaction 
is  characteristic  of  strychnia. 

This  alkaloid  neutralises  the  acids,  and  forms 
very  bitter  and  poisonous  salts :  they  are  most- 
ly crystallisable.  The  caustic  alkalies  throw 
down  from  their  solutions  a  white  precipitate  of 
strychnia,  which  may  be  dissolved  and  removed 
by  agitating  the  liquid  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
ether  or  chloroform.  This  is  the  process  usually 
pursued  for  the  extraction  of  strychnia  in  eases 
of  poisoning.  The  liquid  is  acidulated,  concen- 
trated in  a  water-bath,  rendered  alkaline  by 
potash,  and  then  shaken  with  two  volumes  of 
ether.  The  ethereal  liquid  poured  o^  and 
spontaneously  evaporated,  leaves  strychnia. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  an 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  sense  of  suffocation, 
twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  violent  tetanic  con- 
vulsions, the  body  becoming  8ti£^  arched  in  the 
back,  and  resting  on  the  head  and  heels ;  the 
features  are  convulsed,  and  attempts  to  drink 
are  often  attended  bv  spasm  of  the  jaws  and 
choking.  During  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms 
the  intellect  is  usually  clear,  butafter  a  sucof^sion 
of  fits  and  shortly  before  death,  there  may  be 
loss  of  consciousness.  The  only  chance  of  re- 
covery appears  to  be  the  very  early  use  of  the 
stomach  pump.  Medicinally,  the  extract  or 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  is  used  in  certain  forms 
of  paralysis  and  indigestion ;  and  in  small  doses 
it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic  (Tayk>r  0» 
Poisons.) 

StiToliBos  (Gr.  CTp^xi^s).  A  genus  of 
Loganiacea,  consisting  of  trees  or  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  Aeos  and 
America.  They  have  entire  stron^y-nerred 
opposite  leaves,  one  of  them  frequently  abor- 
tive, and  developing  from  its  axil  a  tendril-like 
branch;  and  thev  bear  terminal  or  axilla27 
corymbs  or  panicles  of  greenish-white,  g^'ne- 
rally  fragrant  fiowers.  The  seeds  axe  flattened, 
disc-like,  and  silky,  surrounded  by  pulp. 

8.  nux  vomica  is  the  species  which  yields  the 
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seeds  known  under  the  name  of  Nrus  vomica. 
It  is  a  moderaU^Bized  tree,  with  fruit  rerj  like 
an  onnge  in  appearance,  and  containing  nume- 
vm  seeds  of  a  flattened  circular  outline,  about 


Strjdmoe  nnz  Tomlca. 
the  size  of  a  ha]J^)enn7,  rather  thicker  near  the 
ciFcamferenee  than  elsewhere,  the  exterior  of  an 
ash-grey  colour,  covered  with  fine  silky  hairs, 
and  the  interior  consisting  of  very  hard  grey 
albamen,  in  which,  near  the  drcuxnference,  the 
embrro  is  embedded.  The  seeds  haye  an  in- 
teDselj  bitter  tastc^  owing  to  the  presence  of 
two  most  energetic  poisons,  Stbychkia  and 
Bkugu,  conjoined  witb  certain  peculiar  acids; 
but  the  pulp  is  innocuous,  and  is  said  to  be 
gnediljr  eaten  by  birds.  The  bark  of  the  tree 
possesses  similar  properties  to  the  seeds,  but 
in  less  degree.  Serious  consequences  ensued 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  from 
this  bark  haying  been  imported  and  used  as 
Angostura  bark;  and  in  Calcutta  it  is  said 
to  be  sold  for  the  harmless  bark  of  Soymida 
fdfrifuoa,  or  Bohun  bark. 

B.  Heuiit  a  cJimbing  shrub,  growing  in  Jaya, 
yields  a  juice  which  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
poisoning  thdr  arrows.  Its  effects  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  nux  vomica.  This  poison  is 
cidled  Upaa  Tieut^.  8,  toxifera  also  yields  a 
frightful  poison  called  Ovrabi  or  Wourali,  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  of  Guiana.  It  has  been 
tried  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  but  with  no 
good  result.  8^  Coliirina,  a  native  of  Malabar, 
inmishes  one  kind  of  Snakewood :  it  is  consi- 
dered by  the  natives  as  an  infallible  remedy  in 
cases  of  snake-bite ;  it  is  also  given  in  fevers 
and  other  complaints.  8,  ligustrina  and  other 
species  are  said  to  yield  in  Java  various  kinds 
of  Snakewood,  used  for  similar  purposes.  8. 
^tetido-Quinti,  a  native  of  Brazil,  yields  Col- 
pache  bark,  whidi  is  largely  used  in  that  country 
in  ferer  cases,  and  is  considered  to  equal  quinine 
in  value ;  its  fruit  is  edible.  It  is  stated  that 
this  species  does  not  contain  strychnia,  in  spite 
of  its  bitter  taste,  and  hence  it  is  not  considered 
to  be  poisonous. 

8.  poiaiorumf  a  tree  found  in  tJie  mountuins 
and  forests  of  India,  yields  the  seeds  known  in 
that  country  as  Clearing  Nuts.  The  fruit,  is 
black,  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  contains  only 
a  single  seed.  These  seeds  are  employed  to 
clear  muddy  water;  they  are  simply  rubbed 
round  the  inside  of  the  vessel  for  a  minutie  or 
tvo,  and  then  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle. 
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Their  efficacy  for  this  purpose  depends,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pereira,  on  their  albumen  and 
casein,  which  act  as  fining  agents. 

Stubble  (Ger.  stoppel,  I^t  stipula).  The 
root  ends  of  stalks  of  com,  left  in  the  field 
after  the  com  has  been  reaped.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  straw  is  cut  off  with  the  ears  of  com, 
and  the  stubble  in  that  case  is  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  in  length;  but  in  others  the 
com  is  cut  as  dose  to  the  surface  as  possible, 
and  in  this  case  the  stubble  is  quite  short.  In 
general,  long  stubble  is  a  symptom  of  bad 
farming,  because  a  quantity  of  straw  is  thus 
left  waste  in  the  field,  which  might  have  been 
carried  home  and  rotted  into  manure, 

Stiiooo  (Ital.).  In  Architecture,  a  term 
applied  to  many  sorts  of  calcareous  cements. 
In  this  country  it  denotes  generally  any  third 
coat  of  three-coat  plaster,  consisting  of  fine 
lime  and  sand ;  the  bstter  sort  is  hand-floated 
twice,  and  well  trowelled.  There  is  a  species 
called  bastard  stucco,  in  which  a  small  portion 
of  hair  is  used.  [FwiSHiiro.]  Rouffh  stucco 
is  merely  floated  and  brushed  with  water. 

StaddinflT  Sails.  Supplementary  sails  ex- 
tended in  light  winds  beyond  the  leeches  of  the 
principal  square  sails.  They  are  narrow,  and 
of  the  same  height  with  the  sail  supplemented. 
Although  not  of  great  power  from  their  size, 
they  exert  considerable  force  on  the  ship's 
movements  from  the  leverage  which  their  dis- 
tance from  the  mast  as  centre  gives  them.  They 
are  bent  on  the  studding-sail  booms^  which 
are  spars  run  out  as  required  along  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  yards. 

Stnfla  (ItaL).  A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from 
a  fissure  in  the  earth  :  these  jets  are  not  un- 
common in  volcanic  districts.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  natural  vapour  baths,  in  which 
steam  issues  from  the  earth,  generally  accom- 
panied by  gas,  and  used  for  curative  purposes.* 

Stuff  (Dutch  stof,  Ger.  stoff,  Fr.  ^toffe). 
A  Commercial  term,  applied  to  various  woven 
fabrics ;  it  signifies  especially  a  light  woollen 
cloth  formerly  much  used  for  curtains  and  bed 
furniture. 

Stafflnir  Box.  A  recess  for  the  reception 
of  packing  or  stufi&ng,  usually  of  hemp,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  lid  and  suitable  bolts,  by  which  the 
packing  may  be  screwed  down.  The  purpose 
of  the  contrivance  is  to  enable  a  rod  or  shaft 
to  pass  through  an  orifice  without  any  undue 
friction,  and  yet  to  keep  the  perforation  tight. 
To  this  end,  a  stuffing  box  is  provided  where 
the  piston  rod  of  an  engine  passes  through  the 
cylinder  cover,  and  also  at  the  point  where  the 
screw  shaft  of  a  steamer  passes  throogh  the 
stem  beneath  the  water. 

Sturgeon  (Ger.  stor,  Span,  esturion,  Fr^ 
esturgeon).  The  type  of  a  genus  of  Cartila- 
ginous fi^es,  with  free  gills,  having  the  body 
more  or  less  covered  with  bony  plates  in  longi- 
tudinal rows.  The  mouth  is  placed  b«^neath 
the  snout,  is  small  and  edentulous,  but  protrac- 
tile. Soft  feelers  or  cirri  are  attached  beneath 
the  snout    The  bodies  of  the  vertebrs  retain 
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the  primitiTe  condition  of  an  undivided  gela- 
tinous  cord.  The  sturgeons  ascend  the  larger 
rivers  of  Europe  in  great  abundance.  The 
flesh  of  most  of  the  species  is  wholesome  and 
agreeable  food;  their  ova  are  converted  into 
caviare,  and  their  air-bladder  affords  the  finest 
isinglass. 

The  sturgeon  vhich  is  occasionally  captured 
on  o\ir  east  coast  is  the  Acipenaer  aturio  of 
Linnaeus. 

By  statute  16  £dw.  II.  e.  1,  all  stuigeon, 
wherever  caughty  are  declared  to  vest  in  the 
crown  by  virtue  of  their  dignity,  and  are  to  be 
delivered  without  purchase.  For  the  importance 
of  the  sturgeon  fishery  in  the  Caspian,  see  the 
Commercial  Dictionary.  No  fish,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  cod  and  the  herring,  has  so 
great  an  economical  importtince.   [Acifensek.] 

Storioiiiaiis.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
Cartilaginous  fishes  of  which  the  sturgeon  is 
the  type.  ^ 

Starin*s  Theorem*  This  theorem,  in  the 
theory  of  equations,  enables  us  to  ascertain 
how  many  real  roots  of  an  equation  lie  be- 
tween any  civen  limits.  It  was  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  published  in  the 
Mimoires  presenties  par  des  Savants  Etrangiera 
in  1S35.  In  the  enunciation  of  the  theorem,  to 
which  we  shall  here  limit  ourselves  (its  demon- 
stration being  given  in  every  good  text-book), 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  series  of 
Sturmian  Functions  F{a),  Fi(jf),  .  .  .  Fin(*). 
The  firs^  F(x)  is  the  function  which,  put 
equal  to  0,  constitutes  the  given  equation, 
deprived  of  its  equal  roots  [Equations, 
Thbory  of]  ;  and  the  second  F^{x)  is  the 
derived  function  of  F(x).  To  obtain  the 
other  functions,  the  operation  of  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure  of  F(*)  and  Fi(jr) 
must  be  performed  with  these  modifications: 
1.  The  multipliers  usually  employed  in  order  to 
avoid  fractional  coefficients  must  all  be  positive 
numbers ;  2.  The  signs  of  all  the  coefficients  in 
each  remainder  must  be  changed  before  making 
it  a  divisor ;  3.  The  process  may  be  arrested  at 
any  such  modified  remainder  ¥m{x)  which  has 
the  property  of  retaining  the  same  sign  for  all 
values  of  x.  This  being  premised,  Sturm's 
theorem  may  thus  be  enunciated :  The  number 
of  real  roots  of  the  equation  F(jr)ssO  between 
given  limits  a  and  b  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  numbers  of  variations  of  sign  pre- 
sented by  the  series  of  Sturmian  functions 
F(a),  Fi(a),  F,(«)  .  .  and  F(6),  F,(6),  F,(6)  . . 
Thus,  if 

F(jp)-«*-8x«-2ar»  +  jr-3, 
we  shall  have 
Fi(*)  =-  4*»-  9j:«  -  4x  +  1,  F,(ar)  «  43x«  +  45^, 

which  is  necessarily  positive.  Putting,  for  x, 
—  CD  0,  and  oo,  successively,  the  variations  in 
signs  presented  by  the  series  of  three  Stur- 
mian functions  amount  respectively  to  2,  1,  and 
0 ;  hence  the  equation  has  two  imaginary  and 
two  real  roots,  one  of  the  latter  being  positive 
and  the  other  negative.  Valuable  memoirs  on 
questions  relating  to  Sturm's  theorem  have  been 
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I  published  by  Prof.  Sylvester ;  one  of  thpse,  in 
'  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1853,  fill 
,  well  repay  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  stodents 
of  the  higher  algebra. 

Stntterlngr*     [Staioibrino.] 

Stye  or  Stytlio.  A  little  boilorhunoor 
projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

Styffmite.  A  name  for  a  variegated  v&riebr 
of  Camelian  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and 
traversed  by  numerous  white  lines. 

Style  (Ital.  stile,  Ger.  stil,  Lat  stilus).  In 

Botany,  tliat  elongation  of  the  ovarium  irhidi 

I  supports  the  stigma.    It  is  an  extension  of  the 

midrib  of  the  carpellary  leaf,  or  is  farmed  br 

'  the  rolling  up  of  the  attenuated  extremity  of 

the  latter. 

Sttlb.  In  the  Calendar,  a  manner  of 
reckoning  time.  For  t^e  new  style  intro- 
duced by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1682,  and  adopted 
by  England  in  1752,  see  CAi.E2a>AR. 

SnxB.  In  Dialling,  the  gnomon  vhich 
projects  the  shadow  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 
[Dial.] 

Sttlb.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  mode  in  which 
an  artist  forms  and  expresses  his  ideas  on  an^l 
of  a  given  subject.  It  is  the  form  and  character 
that  he  gives  to  the  expression  of  his  ide^^s 
according  to  his  particular  faculties  and  powi-rs, 
or  his  handwriting.  Style  may  be  almost  con- 
sidered as  the  refinement  of  Mai^xes:  it  is 
a  characteristic  essence  by  which  we  distin- 
guish the  works  of  one  master  from  another. 
From  literature  this  word  has  passed  into  the 
theoretic  language  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  ns  io 
the  former  we  hear  of  the  suUims,  hrilliaut, 
agresabte^  regidar^  natural,  confused,  and  oth*r 
stales,  so  we  have  almost  the  same  epithets  ap- 
phed  to  styles  of  art.  Nor  is  this  remaAable, 
since  the  principles  of  taste,  in  both  tht- 
one  and  the  other,  are  founded  in  naturp; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  saying,  that  poetrv  i* 
a  speaking  picture.  This  word  is  improperly 
used  as  applied  to  colouring  and  hanncvny  of 
tints:  we  speak  of  the  style  of  a  d«ign,  of 
a  composition,  of  draperies,  &c. ;  but  not  of 
the  style  of  colouring,  but  rather  the  ntethofl  or 
manner  of  colouring.  The  definitioo  of  this 
word  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  as  follows. 
*  Style  in  painting  is  the  same  as  in  irritinc 
— a  power  over  materials,  whether  words  or 
colours,  by  which  conceptions  or  sentiments  ap- 
conveyed.  But  we  can  scarcely  consider  ih^t? 
definition  sufficiently  general;  it  is  rather  Ibc- 
individual  it  1/  of  the  mode  of  applying  this 
power.  There  is  in  art  what  is  eallfd  suhier^ifr 
and  objective  style.  [DBCORATroir ;  OssuMKsrr ; 

StTBJECTIVE.] 

Sttlb.  A  kind  of  pencil  made  use  of  by 
the  Komans  for  writing  on  waxed  tablets.  It 
was  made  of  brass  or  iron,  with  one  end  sharp 
for  writing,  and  the  other  blunt  and  smooth  for 
making  erasures ;  hence  the  phrase  to  turn  tkr 
style,  used  by  ancient  writers,  signifies  to  make 
corrections. 
Styles.  [Kail.  In  Architecture.] 
Stylidiaoeee  (Stylidium,  one  of  thegencraX 
A  small  order  of  monopetalous  ep!g}*noiX6  Kxo- 
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gens,  nearly  allied  to  the  irregular-flowered 

Camjfanulacea  or  Lobfliacea,  of  which  it  has 

the  inferior  tiro-celled  ovarr  and  capsular  fruit, 
with  numerous  albuminous  seeds;    but  it  is 

remarkable  for  the  stamens,  two  in  number, 
'being  united  with  the  style  in  a  highly  irritable 
column  of  curious  structure,  the  stigma  lying 
in  a  cavity  at  the  apex,  surrounded  and  con- 
cealed by  the  anthers.  It  consists  of  small 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  chiefly  Australian.  The 
|enu8  StyUdium  itself  contains  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  species. 

sijUte  (Gr.  ffrvX/rifr,  from  orvKos,  a 
column).  The  title  given  to  a  peculiar  class  of 
anchorites  from  the  places  on  which  they  took 
up  their  solitary  abodes,  being  the  tops  of 
Tarioua  columns  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  This 
strange  method  of  devotion  took  its  rise  in  the 
second  century,  and  continued  to  be  practised 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  most  famous 
among  them  was  one  Simeon,  in  the  fifth 
century,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  thirty-seven 
years  upon  various  columns  of  considerable 
height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch. 
(Montalembert,  Les  Moines  cT Occident;  Edin- 
hvrgk  Rmno,  October  1861,  p.  329.) 

Sirlo.  In  Physiobgy,  names  compounded 
of  this  word  apply  to  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Stylotate  (6r.  trrvKofidriiSy  the  foot  qf  a 
column).  In  i&jchitecture,  the  uninterrupted 
base  below  a  range  of  columns. 

SiTLOBiLTB.  A  Mineralogical  synonym  for 
Gehlknitb. 

Btyptanio  Add  (Gr.  erv^v6t  or  9r^v6s, 
ostringent).  An  astringent  acid  compound 
obtaioed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
certain  gum  resins.  It  is  ^o  called  Nitro- 
tiypknic  acid, 

Btyptlcite*  A  Mineralogical  name  for  the 
fibrous  form  of  yellow  copperas  or  Copiapite. 

8t3rptios  (Gr.  ffTinmitrfj,  ftom  ar{>^,  to 
draw  together).  In  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
remedies  used  for  checking  the  flow  of  blood. 
Alum  and  tannic  acid  are  powerful  styptics. 

Btjrraoaoew  (Styrax,  one  of  the  genera). 
An  order  of  perigynous  Exogens,  consisting  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  with  alternate 
undivided  leaves  without  stipules,  and  soli- 
tary clustered  or  paniculate  flowers.  They  are 
knovn  by  their  monopetalous  flowers,  their 
«pipetaIous  stamens,  their  long  radicle  and 
l<^fy  cotyledons,  and  by  a  part  at  least  of 
the  ovules  being  suspended.  The  two  princi^ 
I»l  genera,  8^nploco»  and  Styrax^  are  con- 
sidered by  some  botanists  as  types  of  two 
distinct  orders. 

Styrax  officinale^  a  native  of  the  Levant,  &c., 
yields  a  balsamic  resinous  substance  known 
as  Storax,  which  is  obtained  by  stripping  off 
pieces  of  tJie  bark  of  the  shrub,  and  submitting 
them  to  pressure.  In  this  way  liquid  storax  is 
obtained.  Solid  storax  appears  to  be  the  same 
substance  mixed  with  flne  sawdust  and  dried. 
Stonx  is  used  by  perfumers  on  account  of  its 
agreeable  odour,  and  it  is  employed  in  medicine 
as  a  stimulating  expectorant 
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8.  Benzotny  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  &c., 
yields  the  resin  called  Benzoin.  The  juice 
exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  trees,  and 
when  dried  is  removed  by  a  knife  tr  chisel. 
Each  tree  yields  annually  about  three  pounds 
of  benzoin,  that  which  is  formed  during  the 
first  three  years  being  of  better  quality  than 
that  which  exudes  subsequently.  Benzoin  is 
used  medicinally  in  chronic  pulmonary  dis- 
orders, and  by  perfumers  for  various  purposes. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  composition  of  incense. 

Styrttx*    [Stobuc.] 

8tjrol««  An  oily  hydro-carbon  obtained 
by  distilling  liquid  storax.  It  is  perfectly 
liquid,  but  lias  the  curious  property  of  be- 
coming a  soft  viscid  transparent  solid  when 
heated.  In  this  state  it  has  been  called  meta- 
styrole.    The  formula  of  styrole  is  CigHg. 

Styx  (Gr.  2r^{,  the  hateftd).  In  the 
Hesiodic  Theogony^  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis.  This  river,  Styx,  was  one  of  the  ten 
arms  or  branches  of  Oceanus.  The  gods  of 
Olympus  swore  by  the  water  of  Styx,  as  her 
rewaid  for  aiding  Zeus  against  the  Titans. 
[AcHJiBoir;  Cocttus;   Lbthb;  Phleoethon.] 

8ab-Apeiiiiiii«  rormatlOB.  An  impor- 
tant group  of  fossiliferouB  rocks  of  the  newer 
Tertiary  period,  developed  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Apennines.  They  consist  of  marls  con- 
taining calcareous  matter,  and  alternating  with 
sand.  Near  Parma  they  have  a  thickness  of 
2,000  feet.  They  are  very  rich  in  fossil  shells 
of  species  identical  in  many  cases  with  those  of 
our  crag. 

Snb-ooBtnwT-.  In  the  Scholastic  Logic, 
this  term  expresses  the  opposition  between  two 
propositions,  one  of  which  is  a  particular 
affirmative  (I)«  and  the  other  a  particular 
negative  (O).    [Logic] 

Sub-contrary  Seotton.  In  Geometry,  if 
an  oblique  cone  on  a  circular  base  be  cut  by 
a  plane  not  parallel  to  the  base,  but  inclined 
to  the  axis,  so  that  the  section  is  a  circle, 
then  the  section  is  said  to  be  etih-amtrary. 
The  part  of  the  cone  thus  cut  off  is  similar 
to  the  whole  cone;  the  plane  of  the  section 
and  the  base  of  the  cone  being  equally  inclined 
to  the  axis. 

Snb'^Ueiiteiiaiit.  In  the  Royal  Navy, 
the  rank  among  combatant  officers  next  below 
lieutenant,  and  the  first — having  a  commission 
— which  the  youngster  attains  after  entering 
the  service.     The  former  title  was  Mate. 

Bnbaliaara  The  Hindu  name  for  the 
governor  of  a  subah  or  province.  It  is  also 
applied  to  native  officers  of  the  Indian  army, 
ranking  as  captain  in  European  companies. 

Subaltern  (Lat.  sub,  under,  and  alternus, 
alternate).  Literally  an  inferior  officer,  but 
the  name  is  generally  applied  to  all  com- 
missioned oflicers  under  the  rank  of  captain. 
[Eksiox;  Liedtenakt;  &c.] 

Sttbai^trhn.    In  Logic    [PBOPosmoif.l 

Snbbraoblans  (Lat.  sub,  and  brachium, 
the  arm).  The  name  of  the  order  of  Malaco- 
pterygious  fishes  comprising  those  which  have 
the  ventral  fins  situated  either  immediately 
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beneath  and  between,  or  a  little  in  front  or  which  is  not  thna  resolyable  belongs  to  the  emo- 


behind,  the  pectoral  fins. 

SnbolaTlaii.  An  Anatomical  term  applied 
to  yessels,  nerves,  &c.  under  the  shoulder  or 
armpit. 

Snbdomtnant  (Lat.  sub,  under,  and  domi- 
nans,  aoveming).  In  Music,  that  note  which 
is  a  fioh  below  the  key-note.  It  is  a  species 
of  governing  note,  inasmuch  as  it  requires 
the  tonic  to  be  heard  after  it  in  the  plagal 
cadence.    In   the  regular  ascending  scale  of 


tional  part  of  our  nature,  as  distinguished  from 
the  intelligent  and  peicipient.  For  the  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  object,  the  neglf^  of 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  infinite  confasioD 
and  perplexity,  we  are  indebted  to  the  school- 
men, from  whom  it  was  derived  (through 
Wolf  and  Leibnitz)  bj  Kant  and  the  mod^^ra 
German  philosophers. 

Sublapsariaiui  or  ZnftalapsttiiMM.  Id 
Ecclesiastical  Histoiy.    The  greater  Dumber 


seven  notes  it  is  the  fourth;  the  term,  however,  of  the  divines  of  the  reformed  or  Calvini^l 

has  its  origin  from  its  relation  to  the  tonic  as  churches,  have  held  that  God  permitted  the  fall 

the  fifth  below.  of  Adam,  without  positively  predetermining  it ; 

Snbdnplioate  Batlo.    In  Arithmetic  and  a  doctrine  which  has  been  termed  suUaptarian, 

Algebra,  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  two  numbers  |  in  opposition  to  the  high  Calvinistic  or  Miprs- 

is  the  ratio  of  their  square  roots.     Thus,  the  lapsarian  view.     [Sijprat.afbabiaw8.] 

subduplicate  ratio  of  tie  numbers  9  and  16  -   --- 


is  the  ratio  of  3  to  4;  and  of  the  numbers 
a  and  6,  it  is  the  ratio  of  Va  to  ^b. 

Sober  (Lat  the  cork-tree).    The  substance 
known  as  Cork.    It  is  the  epiphlmum  of  bark, 


SublimatloB  (Lat.  sublimis,  on  kigk).  A 
process  by  which  solids  are  by  the  aid  of  beat 
converted  into  vapour,  which  is  again  condensed, 
and  often  in  the  crystalline  form.  This  opera- 
tion is  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 


when  it  acquires  an  elastic  soft  texture,  and  is   of  purifying  various  chemical  prodods,  and 


pretematurally  enlarged. 

Bubeiie  Acid  (Lat  suber,  cork).  An  acid 
substance  into  which  cork  is  converted  by  the 
long-continued  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Suberin.  A  name  given  by  Chevreul  to 
the  cellular  tissue  of  cork  after  the  various 
soluble  matters  have  been  removed  by  the  action 
of  water  and  alcohoL 

Sabfeniis.  When  the  species  of  a  genus 
are  so  numerous  and  diversified  as  to  offer 
characters  by  which  they  may  be  ranged  into 
groups  these  are  termed  subgenera. 

Sobinltondatlon.  In  Feudal  Law,  sub- 
infeudation denotes  the  creation  by  a  feudal 
tenant  of  a  subordinate  tenancy,  to  be  held 
of  him  and  not  of  his  superior  lord.  [Fbudal 
System  ;  Tenure.] 

Sublto  (Ital.  and  Lat.  suddenly).  In  Music, 
a  term  of  direction ;  as  volti  subito,  turn  [the 
leaf]  quickly. 

Subject  (Lat.  subjectns,  part  of  subjicio, 
I  throw  under).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  that  which 
it  is  the  desire  and  aim  of  the  artist  to  ex- 
press. 

Sabje<»t  of  a  Vroposition.  In  Logic, 
the  term  of  which  the  other  is  affirmed  or  denied. 
[Logic;  pBOPOsrnoK;  Tbric.] 

Sabjeotive.  In  Painting,  the  term  sub- 
jective is  now  sometimes  used  in  criticism^  to 
indicate  that  the  representation  of  an  object 
or  event  is  modified  by,  or  subjectedU^  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  artist ;  and  this  is  in  contra- 
distinction to  objective^  when  the  object  is  repre- 


separating  them  from  substances  which  are 
less  voktile. 

Sublime  (Lat  sublimis).  In  the  Fine  Arts, 
high  or  exalted  in  style.  Sublimity  is  incom- 
patible with  our  ideas  of  elegance,  graoe,  or  any 
of  the  other  sources  of  beauty,  though  these  may 
all  enter  into  an  object  in  which  these  and  maur 
other  qualities  may  be  combined  with  sablimitr. 
They  have  been,  however,  not  unfirequently 
considered  as  some  of  the  sources  of  the 
sublime.  The  nod  of  Jupiter,  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  master  as  the  Homeric  poet,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  sublimitv ;  but  when  Longiniu  tells  ns, 
thaty  as  applied  to  literature,  the  constituent 
ingredients  of  sublimity  are  boldness  in  thought^ 
the  pathetic,  proper  application  of  figures,  use  of 
tropes  and  beautiful  expressions,  and,  lastly, 
musical  structure  and  sounds,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  he  had  very  indistinct  notions  of  it 
himself.  We  cannot  better  exempKfy  the  mears- 
ing  of  this  term  than  by  referring  the  readt-r 
to  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Si*- 
tine  Chapel,  wherein,  according  to  Fnsdi,  *  his 
line  is  uniformly  grand ;  character  and  beauty 
were  admitted  only  as  far  as  they  could  be 
made  subservient  to  grandeur.  The  child,  the 
female,  meanness,  deformity,  were  by  him  in- 
discriminately stamped  with  grandeur.  A 
beggar  rose  from  his  hand  the  patriarch  of 
poverty;  his  infants  teem  with  tne  man,  his 
men  are  giants.'  The  terribtle  via,  hinted  at 
by  Agostino  Caracci,  is  the  sublime. 

SnbUogual   Glands    (Lat  sub,    vad^r; 


sented  with  strict  individuality.  Kubens  and ,  lingua,  tongue).  A  pair  of  small  ealivarr 
Bembrandt  were  «u&;'0c^m  painters;  the  Dutch  glands  beneath  the  tongue,  the  secretion  uf 
and  Flemish  painters  of  still  life,  on  the  other  >  which  is  more  viscid  than  that  of  the  parcel 
hand,  have  been  objective  in  their  works.  |  glands,  and  serves  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 

Subjective  and  Objective.    Terms   ex- !  the  food  through  the  fauces  and  gullet 
pressing  the  distinction  which  in  analysing  |     Submarine    Telegraph.     [Tklsg&^b. 
every  intellectual   act   we   necessarily   make   Subhaeinb.] 

between  ourselves,  the  conscious  stibject,  and  I  Submaxillary  Glands  (Lat  sub,  under, 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  the  object. '  and  maxilla,  jato).  A  pair  of  salivary  glanls 
'  I  know,'  and  '  something  is  known  by  me,' !  larger  than  the  submaxillary  situated  ben<'ath 
are  convertible  propositions;  every  mental  act '  or  rather  behind  the  lower  jaw,  bat  emitting 
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their  secretion,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
sablingual  glands,  below  the  tongue. 

Sabmedlant  (Lat.  sub,  under,  and  medius, 
middle).  In  Music,  the  middle  note  between 
the  tonic  and  subdominant  descending.  It  is 
the  greater  sixth  in  thA  major  scale,  and  the 
lesser  sixth  in  the  minor  scale. 

Sabmnltiple.  In  Arithmetic  and  Geo- 
metry, the  same  with  aliquot  part  or  Tneastire; 
or  it  is  such  a  part  of  a  quantity  as  can  be 
expressed  by  a  whole  number,  as  a  third,  a 
fourth,  &c. 

Sabnormal  (Lat.  sub,  and  norma,  a  rule). 
In  Geometry,  that  part  of  the  axis  of  a  curve 
line  which  is  intercepted  between  the  ordinate 
and  the  normal.  If  y  be  the  ordinate,  and  x 
the  absciss  of  any  curve,  the  expression  for 

the  subnormal  is  vj^.      The    subnormal    is 
dx 

always  a  third  proportional  to  the  subtangent 

and  the  ordinate.    The  term  polar  sub^iormal 

has  reference   to  polar  co-ordinates,   and  is 

applied  to   the   line    drawn    from    the    pole 

perpendicular   to  the  radius  vector  to  meet 
j„ 

the  normal ;  its  expression  is  -=— . 

Snberdlnarjr.  In  Heraldry,  according  to 
some  writers  on  this  imaginary  science,  an 
ordinary,  when  it  comprises  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  shield,  is  termed  a  sub- 
ordinary. 

Snbordliiatlon.    [Tbacebt.] 

SabonaatloB  (Lat  sub,  and  omo,  I  pro- 
vide, fumishf  procure  ;  a  meaning  not  classical). 
Sabomation  of  perjury,  in  Law,  is  the  pro- 
curing a  man  to  take  a  false  oath  amounting 
to  peijury.  The'offence  of  subornation  is  not 
complete  unless  the  oath  be  taken ;  but  it  is 
a  misdemeanour  to  attempt  to  procure  false 
testimony. 

Sabpoena.  In  Law,  a  writ  of  which  there 
are  several  sorts.  Subpoena  ad  testificandum  is 
the  common  process,  both  in  equity  and  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  a  witness.  Subpoena  duces  tecum  is  a  writ 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  former,  with  a 
daose  requiring  the  witness  to  bring  with  him 
and  produce  books  and  papers.  Ad.  action  of 
damages  b'es  against  parties  disobeying  this 
imt 

Snbroiralioii  (Lat.  subrogo).  In  Civil  Jjaw, 
the  substitution  of  one  person  for  another  in 
the  exercise  of  rights  (whence  Subhogate), 
but,  in  particular,  the  substitution  by  a  cre- 
ditor of  another  party  to  exercise  his  rights 
against  the  debtor. 

Snbseapnlar  (Lat.  sub,  under;  scapula, 
blade-bone).  Muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  &c., 
that- lie  or  pass  beneath  the  scapula. 

8ab8ldeno«  (Lat.  subsido,  /  sink  doum). 
In  many  parts  of  England  and  elsewhere  there 
is  evidence  of  a  depression  of  the  land  haring 
taken  place,  not  perhaps  within  the  historic 
period,  but  still  so  recently  as  to  be  little,  if 
at  all,  beyond  human  experience.  As  raised 
beaches  are  e^-idences  of  elevation,  so  peat 
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and  submerged  beds  of  vegetable  matter  near 
a  sea-coast  are  proofs  of  this  depression  or 
subsidence.  Where  there  is  a  peat  bed  still 
remainmg  near  the  sea  or  only  recently  washed 
away,  and  where  peat  is  continually  dug  up  or 
drifted  in-shore  after  storms,  the  peat  existing 
in  beds  below  the  level  of  high  water,  there  is 
probability  of  subsidence  having  taken  place. 
Sometimes  the  evidence  is  even  more  distinct. 
A  general  subsidence  seems  to  be  going  on  in 
those  parts  of  warm  seas  where  the  great 
works  of  the  coral  animal  are  in  process  of 
construction.     [Cobal  Islaih).] 

Bubildjr  (Liat.  subsidium,  an  aid).  This 
term  was  anciently  used  to  express  extraordi- 
nary grants  to  the  king,  made  by  authority  of 
parliament  They  were  very  various  in  cha- 
racter and  amount^  and  were  originally  levied 
on  the  personal  estates  of  those  liable  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  were  in  quantity  on  all  goods,  as 
a  tenth,  a  fifteenth,  a  thirtieth,  the  assessment 
being  made  bv  commissioners  sworn  to  execute 
their  office  fairly.  An  ancient  example  of  two 
such  subsidies  is  to  be  found  in  the  taxation 
of  the  town  of  Colchester,  in  the  years  1296 
and  1301,  printed  in  the  BoUs  of  Parliament. 
Sometimes  they  were  levied  on  certain  kinds 
of  goods  only,  as  the  ninth  sheaf,  the  ninth 
lamb,  the  ninth  fleece.  Sometimes  the  tax 
was  expressed  in  kind.  Thus,  in  1340,  par- 
liament granted  the  king  30,000  sacks  of  wool 
as  a  subsidy  for  his  war  against  the  king  of 
France,  and  for  his  recovery  of  the  French 
crown. 

Ultimately,  a  subsidy  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  land-tax;  tenths  and  fifteenths  being 
regarded  as  taxes  on  personal  property,  the 
former  on  ecclesiastical,  the  latter  on  secular, 
revenues.  In  the  time  of  Coke  a  subsidy  was 
reckoned  at  70,000/. ;  tenths  and  fifteenths  at 
20,000/.,  the  former  being  at  the  rate  of  4«.  in 
the  pound  on  land,  the  latter  at  2s.  8d.  on  per- 
sonal estates.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  however,  a  subsidy,  as  may 
be  learnt  from  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer, 
amounted  to  100,000/.  The  survey  on  wh'ch 
the  rate  was  levied  was  made  in  32  Hen.  VIII. 

After  the  Bevolution,  the  term  subsidy  was 
gradually  disused.  It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide larger  funds  than  had  been  granted  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  and  these  were 
supplied  by  a  land-tax,  by  customs  duties, 
by  a  hearth  and  poll  tax,  and  by  the  excise. 
(See,  for  information  on  the  ancient  subsidies, 
Kastall's  Abridgment;  Davenant's  Essay  on 
Ways  and  Means ;  and  the  chapter  on  '  Taxes 
and  Constitutions*  in  Prof.  Rogers'  work  on 
Agriculture  and  Prices  in  the  Middle  Ages.) 

Bobatanoe.  In  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
substance  is  said  to  be  only  the  collection 
or  synthesis  of  attributes.  'Attributes,'  says 
Fichte,  'synthetically  united,  give  substance; 
substance  analysed  gives  attributes.'  But  in 
the  view  of  other  philosophers,  although  we 
can  only  know  substance  through  attributes, 
it  has  nevertheless  a  real  and  independent 
existence;  it  is  *that  unknown,  unknowable 
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Bubstanoe  on  which  re^ts  all  that  we  expe- 
rience of  the  external  world.' 

Substantive  or  Woun  Substantive.    In 

Grammar,  that  part  of  speech  which  denotes  a 
substance  or  subfect,  as  distinguished  from  an 
attribute  or  predicate,     [Gbaxkab.] 

Substantive  Colours.  Those  colours 
which,  in  the  process  of  dyeing,  remain  fixed 
or  permanent  without  the  interveDtion  of  other 
substances;  they  are  opposed  to  adjective 
colours^  which  require  to  be  fixed  by  certain 
intermedeSf  or  substances  which  have  a  joint 
affinity  for  the  colouring  matter  and  the 
material  to  be  dyed.     [Dtbino  ;  MoBDAirr.] 

Substitution  (Lat.  substitutio,  from  sub- 
stituo,  I  jnit  under  anything).  In  Algebra, 
the  replacing  of  a  quantity  by  another  or  by 
a  function  of  several  others.  The  substitution 
is  said  to  be  linear  when  the  yariables  of  a 
given  function  are  replaced  by  linear  functions 
of  a  new  set  of  ranables.     [Linrab  Tbans- 

FOSMATIONS.] 

Substitution.  In  Chemistry,  this  term  is 
applied  to  such  results  of  affinity  as  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  substitution  of  one  or  more 
atoms  of  a  simple  or  compound  body,  for  the 
same  or  a  different  number  of  atoms  of 
another  body.  Thus,  in  the  decomposition  of 
water,  which  ensues  when  sodium  is  thrown 
into  it,-  an  atom  of  sodium  is  substituted  for 
(or  replaces)  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  latt€r 
being  expelled.  These  changes  are  clearly 
shown  by  the  aid  of  formulae.  Thus,  in  the 
above  case, 

HjOa  becomes  HNaO,. 

Another  illustrative  case  of  substitution 
occurs  in  the  conversion  of  acetic  into  tri- 
chloracetic acid,  in  which  3  atoms  of  hydrogen 
belonging  to  the  acetic  acid  are  substituted  by 
3  atoms  of  chlorine: 

P«°«0«  becoming  0*C1»  go* 

Acetic  Mid.  Chlonieetle  acid. 

StmsTiTUTiON.  This  term  is  defined  by 
writers  on  the  Civil  Law  to  be  the  designation 
of  a  second,  third,  or  other  heir,  to  enjoy,  in 
default  of  a  former  heir,  or  after  him.  Taken 
in  this  general  sense,  it  includes  all  those  modes 
of  disposition  which  are  expressed  in  our  law 
by  the  terms  entail^  remainder^  &c.  This  was 
also  the  method  of  creating  what  in  English 
law  is  called  a  trusty  in  civil  law  afideicom- 
mi^sumy  by  substituting  the  person  intended 
really  to  enjoy  the  property  disposed  of,  or 
cestui  que  trusty  for  the  nominal  owner  or 
trustee,     [Fidbi  Commissum  ;  Trust.]  " 

Substitution,  Cbord  of.  In  Music,  a 
name  given  to  the  chords  of  the  ninth  m^'or 
and  minor. 

Substratum  (Lat.  laid  under).  A  stra- 
tum lying  under  another.  The  term  subsoil 
is  generally  applied  to  the  matters  which  in- 
tervene between  the  surface  soils  and  the  rocks 
on  which  they  rest ;  thus,  clay  is  the  common 
substratum  or  subsoil  of  gravel. 

Substjrle.  In  Dialling,  the  straight  line 
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formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  face  of  the 
dial  with  the  perpendicular  plane  which  passes 
through  the  gnomon.    [Diix.] 

Subtancent  (Lat.  sub,  and  tango,  I  touch). 
In  Geometry,  the  part  of  the  axis  of  a  currd 
intercepted  between  the  tangent  and  the  o^ 
dinate.  The  general  expression  for  the  sab- 
tangent  of  any  curve  is  y  ^. 
dy 

The  polar  svhtangent  has  reference  to  poUr 
co-ordinates,  and  denotes  the  jimrt  intercepted 
between  the  tangent  and  the  radius  vector  upon 
a  line  through  the  pole  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  vector.    It  is  given  by  the  expression 

dr  ' 

Subtense  (Lat  subtensus,  part,  of  suhtendo, 
/  stretch  under).  A  term  sometimes  used  in 
Trigonometry  to  denote  the  chord  of  an  arc 
[Chord.] 

Subtraction  (Lat.  snbtraho,  I  draw  away). 
In  Arithmetic,  the  taking  of  one  number  or 
Quantity  from  another  in  order  to  find  their 
difference.  The  operation  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  addition. 

SuBTRACTioK.  In  Law,  subtraction  is  the 
withdrawal  or  refusal  of  a  due,  as  of  tithes,  or 
the  like. 

Snbtrabond  and  Minuend.  In  Arith- 
metic, two  terms  which  are  still  occasionally 
used  to  denote,  respectively,  the  number  to 
be  subtracted  and  the  number  to  be  diiniiushe<l 
by  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

Subullooms  (Lat.  subula,  an  awl ;  ronin. 
a  horn).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Neuro- 
pterous  insects,  including  those  which  have 
awl -shaped  ant«nnse. 

Subullpalps  (Lat.  subula,  and  palpus,  a 
feeler).  The  name  of  a  section  of  Caraboid 
beetles,  including  those  which  have  the  exterior 
palps  or  feelers  awl-shaped. 

Subursus  (Lat  sub,  under;  nrsns,  bear). 
The  term  applied  by  De  Blainville  to  d'-no^** 
the  plantigrade  mammalian  genera  Meles,  T'ii<^ 
theriumt  PaltBocyon,  Ailurus,  Procyon,  yatm, 
Arcticiis  (Ictides)^  Cercoleptes,  and  Ampkicyon, 
which  offer  many  points  of  affinity  to  the 
true  bears  (Ursus).  Many  of  these  minor 
plantigrades,  as  CcrcotepUs^  depart  from  the 
ursine  type,  and  approach  in  some  mannor 
to  the  prehensile-tailed  Viverridte,  e.g.  i^^n- 
doxurus,  whilst  others,  as  Amphicyon,  are  more 
allied  to  the  old  Eocene  types. 

Suocedaneum  (Lat.).  A  medicine  or 
remedy  substituted  for  another. 

Succession,  Apostolical.  In  Theology, 
the  alleged  uninterrupted  succession  of  priests 
in  the  diurch  by  regular  ordination  from  the 
Apostles  down  to  the  present  day.  From  this 
position  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  clergy  fo 
regularlv  ordained  have  a  commission  from  God 
to  preach  the  gospel,  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  guide  the  church;  that  through  their 
ministration  only  the  faithful  can  derive  the 
grace  which  is  communicated  by  the  sacra- 
ments.   Hence,  according  to  this  view,  those 
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sects  of  Christians  vhich  have  no  r^golsr  sue- 
eessioQ  (having  seceded  from  the  Roman  Chnich 
without  retaining  ministers  regularly  ordained, 
or  haying  subsequently  interrupted  the  succes- 
sion, i.e.  almost  all  Protestant  bodies,  except  the 
church  of  England)  hare,  properly  speAin^, 
neither  church  nor  sacraments,  since  they  pos- 
sess no  apostolical  authority. 

This  doctrine  is  admitted  to  be  of  great 
antiqnit^  in  the  church;  but  whether  it  was 
known  m  the  first  century,  is  still  matter  of 
discussion.  As  to  the  historical  part  of  the 
question,  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  much 
referred  to  in  support  of  the  doctrine.  But 
these  epistles  do  not  declare  it  in  express 
terms ;  and  the  genuineness  of  these  writings 
is  still  a  disputed  point. 

At  the  Beformation,  this  doctrine  was  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  church  of  England 
does  not  affirm  it  in  her  articles;  but  some 
expressions  in  her  offices  have  been  thought 
to  poiut  more  or  less  distinctly  towards  it. 
The  first  school  of  Anglican  divines  did  not 
rely  on  it  in  their  controversy  with  Puritanism. 
They  rather  rested  their  argument  on  the 
fact,  that  the  church  had  in  early  times  ap- 
pointed the  episcopal  government  and  regular 
ordination,  and  that  it  oould  not,  therefore,  be 
wise  or  prudent  to  swerve  firom  it.  It  was  at 
this  poiot  that  Hooker  took  up  the  subject ; 
but  whether  he  actually  held  the  tenet,  has 
been  much  controverted.  Mr.  Keble  (Preface 
to  Hooker^  p.  Ixxvii)  contends  that  he  did; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  admits  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  his  language  and 
that  of  the  succeeding  school  of  Laud,  Ham- 
mond, and  Leslie.  Under  that  school,  it  became 
the  rallying-point  of  high  churchmen,  and  was 
zealously  maintained  by  the  divines  of  that 
section  of  the  church  down  to,  and  long  after, 
ihi  Revolution.  But  since  that  time  it  ceased 
to  be  brought  prominently  forward  in  eccle- 
siastical controversy,  until  the  rise  of  the 
theological  school  commonly  known  as  the 
Tractarian. 

SneeeasioB  Batjr*  A  tax  imposed  by  the 
Succession  Duty  Act,  1853,  on  every  succession 
to  property,  whether  real  or  personal  (except 
those  chargeable  under  the  Legacy  Duty  Acts), 
according  to  the  value  and  the  relation  of  the 
successor  to  the  precUcessar  (the  person  from 
whom  the  interest  of  the  successor  is  derived). 
The  duty  varies  according  to  relationship,  as 
follows:  1  per  cent,  due  from  lineal  issue,  or 
lineal  ancestor ;  3  per  cent  due  from  brother  or 
sister,  or  the  descendants  of  such  ;  5  per  cent, 
due  from  father  or  mother's  brother  or  sister, 
or  the  descendants  of  such ;  6  per  cent,  due 
from  grandfather  or  grandmother's  brother  or 
sister,  or  the  descendants  of  such ;  10  per  cent, 
due  from  stranger.  This  Act  has  in  effect 
chai^ged  real  property  devised  by  will,  and 
property,  whetner  real  or  personal,  comprised 
in  settlements,  with  a  tax  corresponding  with 
the  duties  on  legacies.  As  regsirds  n^al 
property,  however,  the  tax  is  payable  not  in 
rt*pcct  of  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  or 
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capital,  but  in  respect  only  of  the  value  of  the 
interest  of  the  successor,  considered  as  an 
annuity  for  his  life. 

Sveoeaslon,  Ibaw  of.  All  civilised  societies, 
since  they  recognise  the  right  of  private  property 
as  opposed  to  the  communism  which  charac- 
terises a  ruder  polity  [Viliagb  Ststbh],  have 
also,  inevitably,  recognised  the  claim  of  a 
deceased  person's  descendants,  and  ultimately 
failing  these,  of  his  collateral  kindred  to  the 
property  which  he  has  acquired,  and  of  which 
he  was  possessed  at  his  death.  Later  than 
the  right  of  succession  comes  the  power  of 
devise,  a  power  which  appears  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  most  jurists,  a  creation 
of  positive  law.  [Will.]  Both  the  right  of 
succession  and  the  right  of  devise  are  sus- 
tained partly  on  natural  equity,  partly  on 
economical  grounds;  the  former  since  the 
proximity  of  the  relations  of  a  deceased  per- 
son iq  a  fair  ground  for  a  preference  being 
shown  to  them  in  distributing  the  deceased 
pHerson's  estate;  the  latter  since  the  recogni- 
tion of  such  a  right  or  rights  by  the  state 
is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  saving,  it  being 
thoroughly  understood  that  the  general  com- 
munity is  benefited  by  the  accumulation  of 
capital  made  by  private  persons. 

The  right  being  conceded,  considerable  dis- 
crepancies occur  in  the  municipal  customs  of 
different  communities,  and  even  in  different 
regions  comprised  within  the  bounds  of  the 
same  community,  these  discrepancies  arising 
generally  from  the  rule  which  distinguishes 
landed  estate  from  personal  property. 

The  common  law  of  this  country  gives  the 
whole  of  a  freehold  estate  of  inheritance  to 
the  eldest  son,  ignoring  altogether  the  other 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  deceased  person. 
This  appears  to  be  the  only  community  in 
which  the  rule  of  primogeniture  is  carried  so 
far,  and  the  system  or  principle  affects  not 
only  the  descendants  of  the  person,  who  is 
always  technically  called  the  ancestor  of  those 
who  inherit  from  him,  but  his  collateral  rela- 
tions, in  whose  succession  males  are  always 
preferred  to  female  stocks,  and  the  eldest  male 
of  the  eldest  male  stock  to  all  others.  Thus, 
all  the  relations  on  the  father's  side,  however 
remote  they  may  be,  are  preferred  to  all  the  re- 
lations on  the  mother's  side,  however  near  they 
are,  where  the  estate  succeeded  to  is  freehold 
descendible  according  to  the  common  law. 

The  rules  of  succession  to  such  estates  were, 
prior  to  certain  changes  introduced  by  a  sta- 
tute of  the  year  1834,  characterised  by  two 
other  singiilfur  and  harsh  custx^ms.  One  was 
that  an  inheritance  never  ascended  lineally; 
in  other  words,  a  father  could  not  succeed 
to  his  son,  though  a  brother,  whose, link  to 
the  deceased  person  was  contained  in  the  com- 
mon ancestor  (the  father),  coidd.  This  rule 
was  derived  from  a  maxim,  hareditaa  nunqnam 
ascendit;  and  though  the  law  was  relaxed  .«o 
far  as  to  tr?at  the  father  as  a  channel  for 
the  brother's  inheritance,  it  was  not  conceived 
possible  to  abrogate  the  feudal  ru'e  so  entirely 
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as  to  acknowledge  a  rigbt  in  the  father.  The 
origin  of  the  rule  was  purely  feudiil.  All 
estates  were  conferred  by  grant  or  livery, 
i.e.  by  actual  or  symbolical  delivery  of  the 
estate.  If  the  estate  came  from  anyone  but 
the  father,  it  is  clear  that  there  could  be 
no  claim  of  any  reversion  on  the  part  of  the 
father;  if  it  came  from  him,  the  grant  was 
an  absolute  surrender  of  all  reversionary  rights, 
by  virtue  of  a  special  statute,  known  as  Quia 
emptares,  and  the  son  had  equally  a  new  fee. 

The  other  rule,  for  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given,  was  that  half 
blood  could  not  succeed  mutually.  Thus,  if  A 
dies  leaving  only  a  half  brother  on  his  father's 
or  mother's  side,  the  rule  was  that  the  estate 
would  rather  escheat  to  the  crown  or  the  lord, 
than  pass  to  the  half  brother.  Both  these 
rules  were  revoked  by  the  Act  of  1834. 

The  common  law  of  succession  is  not,  how- 
ever, universaL  The  custom  of  Kent,  known 
by  the  name  of  gavelkind^  divides  landed 
estates  equally,  and  in  a  case  of  succession 
the  eldest  son  must  show  that  land  in  this 
county  has  been  disgavellcxl,  in  case  he  claims 
saprimogenitus.  Sometimes  the  same  custom 
prevails  in  certain  manors,  in  which  case  the 
younger  brothers  must  prove  the  custom,  in 
case  they  claim  to  hold  as  coparceners.  Again, 
in  some  manors  there  is  a  custom  that  the 
lands  should  descend  to  the  youngest  son. 
This  remarkable  rule,  most  frequently  found 
in  towns,  or  among  burgage  tenants,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  borough  English,  and  is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  Saxon  custom  which  has  survived 
the  Norman  law. 

Again,  the  succession  of  the  husband  to  lands 
held  by  the  wife,  or  of  the  wife  to  lands  held 
by  the  husband,  varies.  Sometimes  the  husband 
holds  all  his  wife's  lands  during  his  life, 
provided  there  be  living  issue  bom  of  the 
marriage.  This  is  called  the  curtesif  of  Eng- 
land, In  gavelkind  lands  he  holds  half  only, 
and  on  condition  that  he  remains  a  widower. 
Again,  by  common  law,  the  wife's  dower  is 
a  third  of  her  husband's  lands  and  tene- 
ments ;  by  gavelkind  custom,  the  half ;  in 
copyholds,  it  varies  in  amount^  and  is  called 
free  bench. 

At  a  period  of  English  legal  history  which 
is  not  very  well  defined,  the  common  law 
was  declared  t-o  accept  the  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentation as  opposed  to  that  of  p|roximity.  If 
A  dies,  and  leaves  two  brothers,  it  was  always 
admitted  that  the  elder  had  a  prior  claim 
to  the  younger.  But  it  was  not  clear,  in  case 
the  elder  of  his  brothers  had  also  died,  leaving 
issue,  that  this  issue,  who  were  said  to  repre- 
sent him,  had  a  preferable  claim  to  the  younger 
brother,  who  was  notoriously  nearer  to  him. 
Thus,  for  instance,  modem  historians  have  some- 
times spoken  carelessly  of  the  right  of  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  son  of  Geoffrey,  the  nearest  brother 
of  Bichard  I.,  whose  father  was  dead,  as 
compared  with  the  right  of  John,  youngest 
brother  of  the  same  monarch.  But  it  is  clear 
that  at  that  time  John's  was  considered  the 
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better  right,  and  that  Arthur's  daim  would 
never  have  been  put  forward,  except  to  further 
the  intrigues  of  Philip  Augustus.  In  coune 
of  time,  however,  the  other  opinion  gained 
ground ;  and  perhaps  the  leading  case,  which 
may  be  considered  to  have  settled  the  right  of 
representation  over  proximity,  is  the  dedsion 
on  the  Scottish  crown  a^ed  and  given  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  in  1292.  The  qaeslion, 
however,  was  considered  doubtful  for  long 
aftcrwai^ls,  and  in  fact  gave  rise  to  the  wars 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  I^ncaster. 
(Dalrymple  On  Feifds,  ch.  v.) 

The  custom  of  primogeniture  has  been  geae- 
rally  condenmed  by  economists,  from  Adam 
Smith  downwards.  The  late  Mr.  M'CulIoch, 
however,  was  an  advocate  of  the  practice, 
and  an  ingenious  series  of  arguments  in  iu 
favour  will  be  found  in  the  notes  which  this 
eminent  writer  has  annexed  to  his  edition  of 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  The  reasonings 
for  and  against  the  custom  are  very  diff'^ot 
when  it  is  interpreted  on  econonucel  or  on 
political  grounds.  It  may  be  defensible  on 
the  latter,  yet  wholly  incapable  of  defence  on 
the  former. 

The  mles  of  succession  to  personal  estite 
are  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  the  dril 
code.  In  the  early  ages  of  English  history,  per- 
sonal estate  was  administered  generally  by  the 
clergy  who  were  attached  to  the  Boman  Inv. 
In  personal  estate  the  rule  of  equal  partition 
among  persons  related  in  equal  d^rpes  to 
the  deceased  person,  with  an  absolute  pre- 
ference to  relations  in  the  ascending  oi  de- 
scending line,  and  without  regard  to  sex  or 
half  blood,  has  always  prevailed.  In  foreign 
countries,  most  of  which  have  accepted  the 
civil  code,  the  rule  of  succession  to  real  is 
the  same  as  that  to  personal  estate;  and, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  this  role  has 
been  accepted  in  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  the 
British  Isles,  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  present 
day,  the  succession  to  property  is  usually  regu- 
lated by  the  express  provisions  of  Settlexests 
and  Wnxs  rather  than  by  the  laws  of  descent 
or  of  distribution  in  case  of  intestacy. 

The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  relationship 
to  which  the  right  of  succession  should  attach. 
has  been  debated.  Bentham  long  ago  nrg^ 
that  when  a  man  died  without  a  will^  ar<d 
without  relations  nearer  than  cousins  gertnan 
in  the  first  degree,  the  estate  should  wvert 
to  the  crown.  This  view  of  the  great  jnri>t 
was  founded  not  on  purely  speculative  grounds, 
but  on  matters  of  fact  of  very  consideiahlo 
public  interest  The  litigation  in  favour  of 
remote  heirs  at  law,  the  attempts  made  <ffl 
the  most  frivolous  grounds  to  upset  wilt^ 
the  general  custom  of  paying  costs  ont  of 
estates,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  pretext 
for  litigation,  and  the  frequent  hanbhip  which 
the  impunity  given  to  vexatious  opposition  in- 
volves, are  powerful  arguments  in  favour  oi 
anniliilating  these  evils  by  cutting  away  ali 
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these  contingent  rights.  There  seem  to  be 
solid  grounds  for  the  belief  that  infinite  good 
would  result  from  the  acceptance  of  Bentham's 
suggestion,  aud  that  it  might  be  applied  to 
titles  as  well  as  to  estates. 

In  the  Ciyll  Law,  and  in  those  modem 
^tems  which  are  derived  from  it,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  movable  and  immoyable 
property,  considered  as  a  subject  of  succession. 
Succession,  whether  of  real  or  personal  property, 
is  either  ab  intestato  or  by  testament.  T^e 
order  of  succession  ab  intestato,  according  to 
the  civil  law  [Descent],  is  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  Justinian  {NovdL  118,  127,  dec).  It 
admits  threo  classes  of  successors — descen- 
dants, ascendants,  and  collaterals,  who  are 
preferred  in  that  order  in  the  succession ;  so 
that  if  a  man  leave  any  descendants,  all 
ascendants  and  collaterals  are  excluded;  and 
ascendants  exclude  collateral,  except  brothers 
of  the  whole  blood  and  their  children.  The 
children  of  the  deceased  partake  equally. 
Stepchildren  are  strangers  to  the  succession 
of  their  step-parents.  Children,  the  issue  of 
several  marriages,  succeed  equally  to  the 
property  of  their  father ;  but  severally  to 
the  property  of  their  respective  mothers. 
Grandchildren  take  per  stirpes^  or  by  right 
of  representation ;  L  e.  if  a  child  die  in  the 
parent's  lifetime,  his  children  divide  his  share 
equally.  Among  descendants,  he  or  she  of  the 
nearest  degree  is  preferred,  and  there  is  no 
right  of  representation.  Brothers  and  brothers' 
children  per  stirpes  divide  with  parents ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  more  distant  ascen- 
dants divide  with  them,  or  not.  Succession 
among  collaterals  is  said  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  tenth  degree.  The  wife  (by  Novdl.  63,  c.  6) 
succeeds,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  a 
fourth. 

SnoeessiODa  War  of  tbe.  In  Modem 
European  History,  two  wars,  in  which  great 
part  of  the  Continent  was  involved,  are  com- 
monly known  by  this  name:  1.  That  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  occasioned  by  the  dispute 
whether  the  succession  of  Spain  should  devolve 
on  an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  (1702-1713) ; 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which 
placed  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  Spanish 
throne.  2.  That  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
in  which  the  right  of  Charles  VI.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  to  settle  his  Austrian  dominions 
on  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  was  contested 
by  France,  Pmssia,  Bavaria,  and  other  states ; 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748- 

aocelaea  (Lat.  succinum,  amber),  A  genus 
of  fresh-water  (xasteropods,  so  called  from  the 
trans^rent  texture  and  amber  colour  of  the 
shell.  Of  this  genus,  two  species  {Succinea 
amphibia^  Brap.,  and  8,  oblonga)  are  British, 
and  are  found  occasionally  in  the  river  Wandle, 
and  in  Greenwich  marshes. 

Buccinle  Add  (Lat.  succinum).    An  acid 

obtained  among  the  products  of  the  destmctive 

distillation  of  amber;  when  pure,  it  is  a  white 

crystalline  substance.     Its  salts  are  termed 
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succinaUs  ;  of  these  the  succinate  of  ammonia 
is  occasionally  used  as  a  test  for  iron.  It 
precipitates  the  peroxide  of  that  metal  in  the 
form  of  a  brown  insoluble  succinate. 

Suoolnlte  (Lat.  succinum).  An  amber- 
coloured  variety  of  Lime  Garnet  [Topazoultb] 
found  in  small,  rounded,  translucent  masses, 
in  a  serpentine  rock  in  the  Yiss  Valley, 
Piedmont. 

Bnccory.  The  Cichorium  Intybus  or  Wild 
Endive,  called  also  Chicory.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  which  resembles  a  carrot,  when  cut  into 
slices,  dried,  roasted,  and  ground  into  powder, 
is  used  for  the  adulteration  of  ground  coffee. 
It  has  a  somewhat  burnt  flavour,  slightly 
resembling  that  of  coffee,  but  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  a  rich  brown  infusion,  or  de- 
coction, with  water.  To  detect  the  adultera- 
tion, sprinkle  the  suspected  article  upon  the 
surface  of  some  water  in  a  jar  or  tumbler :  if 
genuine  coffee,  it  remains  for  a  long  time 
Hoating,  scarcely  tinging  the  water,  and  ap- 
pearing greasy  or  not  easily  wetted ;  whereas, 
if  succory  powder  be  present,  it  communi- 
cates a  deep  reddish-brown  tint  to  the  water, 
and  portions  of  it  soon  sink  to  the  bottom. 

[ClCHORITJM.] 

In  order  to  check  the  adulteration  of  coffee 
by  chicory,  a  Treasury  minute  of  1862  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  coffee  mixed  with  this 
material,  unless  parcels  were  labelled  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  mixture  had  been  made.  But 
as  chicory  was  liable  to  no  duty,  while  coffee  was 
liable,  the  regulation  was  ineffectual,  and  the 
adulteration  was  general ;  and  as  far  as  regards 
coffee  supplied  in  the  form  of  infusion,  it  was 
chiefly  made  of  chicory.  The  legitimate  remedy 
would  have  been  an  excise  duty  levied  on 
chicory,  which  should  be  equal  in  amount  to 
that  levied  on  coffee.  This  remedy  was  applied 
in  part  in  1860.  The  duty  was  raised  in  1861, 
again  in  1862  and  1863,  and  finally  settled  m 
1864  at  24*.  Zd.  the  cwt. 

The  flavouring  and  colouring  matter  of  chi- 
cory is  wholly  destitute  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  coffee ;  it  is,  in  fact,  little  else  Uiau 
caramel  suspended  in  woody  fibre. 

BaoonM  (Lat.).  During  the  middle  ages, 
this  term  was  used  to  denote  the  female  devils 
with  which  wizards  were  supposed  to  have  in- 
tercourse, in  contradistinction  to  the  incnbi, 
or  male  devils,  to  whom  it  was  stated  that  the 
witches  submitted  themselves.  By  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  the  succubi  are  known  as  the 
Leannain  Lith.  (Kirk,  Secret  Commonwealth, 
1 69 1.)  Lilith,  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  according 
to  the  Rabbinical  tradition,  was  regarded  as 
their  queen.  From  her  name  the  word  IvUahy 
(Lili  Abi)  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  derived ; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.  (Lecky,  History  of 
Rationalism,  ch.  i.) 

Bueeursal.  In  Ecclesiastical  usage  in 
various  Continental  countries,  a  church  es- 
tablished by  way  of  stcccour  to  a  parochial 
church,  regarded  as  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  its  community :  answering  to  the  English 
chapel -of -ease. 
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Sucker.  In  Botany,  a  branch  or  shoot 
thrown  np  by  a  plant  from  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  is  common  with  roses,  &c. 
[Pbopagation  op  Plants.] 

SueUnff  Vish.  The  fish  so  called  is  ra- 
ther a  sticking  Jishy  since  it  attaches  itself  to 
other  fishes,  or  to  the  bottoms  of  yessels,  for  pro- 
tection or  conveyance,  not  for  drawing  anything 
therefrom  by  the  act  of  suction.  The  fish  is 
recognised  by  the  flat  oval  adhesive  disc  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  It  is  a  comparatirely 
small  species,  of  the  subhrachial  division  of  the 
JMalacopteri/ffians, in  the  Cuvierian  system;  it 
was  called  Rbmoba  by  the  ancients,  in  reference 
to  its  influence— exaggerated  in  their  narra- 
tions— in  retarding  the  course  of  the  vessel  to 
which  it  had  attached  itself:  it  is  the  Echeneis 
Bemora  of  Linnseus. 

Bueklnsr  Puinp.  A  pump  which  raises 
water  by  exhausting  the  air  from  the  barrel, 
and  into  which  vacuous  space  the  water  is 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  water.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  suction  or  sucking  pump  would  raise 
water  through  a  height  of  30  feet  or  a  little 
more,  but  it  is  customary  ([in  order  to  allow 
for  defects  of  workmanship,  &c.)  to  reckon 
that  the  effective  height  to  which  water  can  be 
raised  in  this  manner  is  at  the  most  24  to  26 
feet. 

Soorose.  A  generic  name  for  those  sugars 
which,  though  identical  in  composition  and  pro- 
perties, are  obtained  from  sources  different 
from  that  of  cane  sugar.  It  includes  the  sugars 
of  the  cane,  beet,  turnip,  carrot,  maple,  birch, 
palm,  Indian  com,  and  others  less  generally 
known. 

Snotorlaiis  (Lat.  sugo,  I  suck).  The 
name  of  a  tribe  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  com- 
prehending those  which,  like  the  lamprey,  have 
a  circular  mouth  adapted  for  suction. 

Sadder  (Hin.  sadr,  eminence^  chiefs  &c.). 
A  term  applied  in  British  India  in  various 
significations,  but,  principally,  to  the  courts  of 
Sudder  Adawlut,  which  were  those  of  highest 
ciTil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  the  presi- 
dencies, until  amalgamated  by  recent  law  with 
the  high  courts  in  some  of  those  divisions.  A 
Sudder  Ameen  is  a  superior  native  civil  judge 
or  arbitrator,  having  a  jurisdiction  previously 
limited  in  different  localities. 

Sudoriparous  Olaads  (Lat.  sudor,  sweat ; 
pario,  /  produce).  In  Anatomy,  the  secreting 
organs  of  the  sweat,  which  consist  of  a  slender 
elongated  blind  glandular  tube,  coiled  into  a 
lobular  form  and  embedded  in  the  subcutaneous 
fat,  and  continued  thence  in  a  spiral  course  to 
the  cuticle,  where  it  opens  by  an  oblique  pore. 

Sadnu    [Casts.] 

Suet.  The  fat  situated  about  the  loins  and 
kidneys,  which  is  harder  and  less  fusible  than 
that  from  other  parts  of  the  same  animal.  That 
of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  chiefiy  used ;  and  when 
melted  out  of  its  containing  membranes  it  forms 
tallow,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  the  ordinary  soaps.  Beef  and 
mutton  suet,  when  fused,  concrete  at  a  tem- 
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perature  of  about  100°.  Like  other  kinds  of 
fat,  it  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen. 

Sues  Canal.  The  construction  of  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  which  should  con- 
nect the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  is  a 
scheme  which  in  one  form  or  other  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  governments  and  private  specn- 
lators  from  time  immemorial.  Nature  svems  to 
lend  itself  to  the  practical  execution  of  such  a 
canal,  for  the  isthmus  is  a  depression,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  soil  is  below  the  level 
of  the  two  seas.  In  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  kings,  a  canal  was  constructed,  ex- 
tending from  the  Nile,  near  Belbeis,  to  the  giilf 
of  Suez ;  but  this  was  only  for  boats,  and  d.d 
not  last  long.  The  only  serviceable  plan  seeais 
to  be  a  ship  canal  from  Port  Said  to  the  gulf 
of  Suez,  a  distance  of  90  miles.  Early  in 
1856,  a  concession  was  granted  to  M.  de 
Les^eps  to  construct :  I.  A  ship  canal  from  sea 
to  sea,  330  feet  wide,  and  sunk  20  feet  belu^ 
the  Mediterranean ;  2.  A  canal  to  the  Nik 
available  for  irrigation  as  well  as  traffic;  3. 
Branches  for  irrigation.  The  company  was 
constituted  in  1859  ;  and  considerable  progress 
has  now  (1866)  been  made  in  the  execution  of 
the  work. 

There  are  three  depressions  in  the  line  of 
the  proposed  canal,  one  near  the  Mediteminean. 
anotner  (Lake  Temseh)  half-way  across,  and 
the  third  (the  Bitter  Lakes)  a  long  depression 
near  Suez,  which  appears  in  former  times  lo 
have  been  the  site  of  a  canal.  Except  two 
small  ridges,  one  30,  the  other  45  feet  abovo 
the  sea^  the  rest  of  the  line  of  the  project h1 
canal  is  only  5  to  8  feet  above  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  difference  of  levid 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  is 
only  about  18  feet. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1865,  about  four  millions 
and  a  half  sterling  had  been  expended  on  the 
works;  less  than  half  that  sum,  however,  re- 
presenting the  cost  of  labour  for  excavatii^n. 
The  canal  had  at  that  time  been  cut  so  as  to 
admit  the  passage  of  water  for  most  part  uf 
the  way ;  but  the  whole  had  to  be  deepi'ne !» 
except  where  the  deep  lakes  intervene.  This 
work  involves  the  renroval  of  about  60,000,<>'>J 
cubic  metres  of  sand  and  rock,  and  presents 
great  diflicalties.  The  work  of  the  central 
part  of  the  canal,  near  the  ridges  of  Serapiooi, 
was  about  half  done.  The  ports  and  harboore 
at  the  extremities  of  the  canal  had  hardly  Uvii 
commenced.  The  original  dimensions  proposed 
seem  to  be  no  longer  adhered  to,  the  width  of  the 
part  in  progress  being  58  metres  and  thedopch 
8  mitres.  There  are  very  laige  and  costly  tn- 
giueering  works  still  to  be  executeii,  and,  in 
fact,  the  real  difficulties  seem  only  now  I'e- 
ginning.  There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  r-e 
any  insuperable  difficulty  m  the  way  of  final 
success,  if  money  can  be  obtained,  and  up- 
wards of  seven  millions  sterling  of  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  company  is  still  available. 

Sufferanoef  Tenancy  at  or  by.  In  Lav, 
the  least  or  lowest  estate  which  can  subsist  io 
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real  property ;  in  stafLctness,  a  possi^ssion  only; 
which  arises  when  a  person  whose  lawful 
right  to  occupy  haa  ceas«d,  continues  to  do 
so  without  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
the  person  in  whom  the  right  of  possession 
resides. 

BnffeUa  (said  to  be  &om  the  Fhoenic. 
schopetim).  Carthaginian  magistrates,  whose 
office  much  resembled  that  of  the  Spartan 
kings  and  Koman  consuls.  Their  number  was 
two,  and  they  were  elected  annually  from  the 
noblest  families  of  the  state.  The  functions 
of  the  suffetes  seem  to  have  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  management  of  ciyil  afifairs. 
Thus,  it  was  their  province  to  assemble  the 
senate  and  preside  in  it,  and  also  to  propose 
the  subjects  of  debate,  and  collect  the  votes ; 
but  there  are  instances  recorded  of  suffetes 
leading  the  armies  of  their  country.  All  the 
cities  of  note  in  the  Carthaginian  dominions 
had  likewise  their  suffetes ;  but  these,  of  course, 
were  invested  merely  with  municipal  authority. 
{Mhn.  de  VAcad.  dea  Inscr,  vols,  xxxiv.  xxxviii. ; 
Arnold,  History  of  Borne,  ch.  xxziz.) 

Bulltairaii  (Lat.  suffragium,  a  vote).  In 
Ecclesiastical  usage,  every  bishop  is  said  to  be 
suffragan,  relatively  to  the  archbishop  of  his 
province ;  thus  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  is  suffra- 
gan to  the  archbishop  of  York,  &c.  either  on 
account  of  the  suffrages  given  by  them  in  the 
pronncial  synods,  or  because  they  cannot  be 
consecrated  without  the  suffrage  or  consent  of 
the  archbishop.  Titular  bishops,  ordained  to 
assist  a  bishop  in  his  spiritual  functions,  are 
ak)  commonly,  but  rather  improperly,  styled 
eufragans;  a  title  adopted  by  the  stat.  26 
Hen.  Vni.  c.  14,  which  named  twenty-five 
places  for  which  such  suffragans  might  be 
appointed.  This  Act  was  repealed  by  1  &  2 
Philip  &  Mary  c.  8,  but  was  revived  by  I  Eliz., 
in  whose  reign  we  find  notices  of  suffragans  at 
Dover,  Hull,  and  elsewhere.  This  law,  which 
has  not  been  acted  on  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies, is  still  unrepealed.     [Chobepiscopi.] 

Softrage  (Lat.  suffragium).  In  all  com- 
muniiies  whidi  are  not  governed  despotically, 
and  which  possess  an  administration,  the  assent 
of  the  people  either  in  whole  or  part  is  invited, 
either  to  the  election  of  magistrates,  senators, 
l^'gislators,  and  the  like,  or  to  the  passing  of 
laws,  or  both.  This  waa  the  case  with  the 
ancient  states  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  the 
Tyrian  ccJonies  in  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
vith  their  constitution.  At  Athens,  the  freest 
state  of  antiquity,  the  whole  free  native  popu- 
lation was  invit^  to  elect  magistrates,  to  pass 
laws,  and  even  to  decide  party  contests  by  the 
singular  machinery  of  OsTHAasM.  At  Sparta, 
the  institutions  of  which  were  rigid  and  un- 
yielding, the  assembly  of  the  Spartans,  who 
alone  were  possessed  of  political  rights,  elected 
the  annual  ofiScers,  called  Ep|iori,  who  gra- 
dually appropriated  the  chief  part  of  the  ad- 
niinistration.  Even  when  the  constitution  was 
aristocratic,  the  electoral  power  remained  with 
tl«e  people,  though  the  franchise  was  limited 
and  the  opportunity  for  exercising  it  stiU  more 
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so.  In  Borne,  the  suffrage  was  more  complicated, 
and  as  its  machinery  is  not  exactly  described 
by  those  who  lived  while  it  operated,  its  dis- 
tribution is  more  obscure,  ^ut  the  people 
elected  magistrates  and  passed  laws.  Those 
who  had  been  elected  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  drafted  into  the  senate,  this  body 
having,  in  certain  directions  and  on  certain 
occasions,  a  legislative  power.  Similar  or  ana- 
logous arrangements  are  made  in  the  Italian 
republics. 

The  electoral  franchise  in  the  larger  states 
of  the  modern  world  is  reputed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  councils  of  the  church  and 
the  election  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that,  in  the  early  history  of 
Christian  communities,  the  election  of  officers 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  believers.  Per- 
secuted and  poor,  forced  to  perform  their  rites 
in  secret,  and  liable  perpetually  to  charges  of 
treason,  the  early  Christians  were  driven  to 
establish  equality  in  the  community ;  and  when 
the  church  was  acknowledged  by  the  empire, 
the  form  at  least  of  an  election  remained.  In 
the  councils  the  process  was  even  more  en- 
during; and  as  the  clergy  met  in  order  to 
enforce  discipline,  and  occasionally  to  aid  the 
exigencies  of  the  sovereign,  the  developement 
of  a  parliamentary  system  was  effected  long 
before  a  similar  method  was  adopted  for  the 
laity.  Forms  of  election,  suffrages  given  on 
important  matters  of  domestic  economy,  were 
familiar  in  the  manor  courts,  and  when  the 
suffrage  was  given,  it  was  no  novelty  in  fact, 
though  its  immediate  purpose  was  a  novelty 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  recipients.  (See 
a  somewhat  imaginative  scene  in  Palgiave's 
Merchant  and  Friar ^  in  which  a  mediaeval 
election  is  described.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  on  what  persons 
the  suffrage  was  conferred  in  the  earliest  times. 
In  all  likelihood,  as  the  election  of  knights 
and  burgesses  was  simply  that  they  might 
make  grants  to  the  crown,  and  be  in  conse- 
quence permitted  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances,  all  who  were  liable  to  taxation 
would  be  electors.  For  instance,  the  number 
of  persons  assessed  to  the  tax  in  the  borough 
of  Colchester,  in  the  year  1301,  is  391.  There 
is,  probably,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  each  and 
all  of  these  persons  (in  pursuance  of  the  terms 
of  the  great  charter,  that  no  freeman  should 
be  taxed  without  his  consent)  were  empowered 
to  register  votes  for  any  candidate  whom 
they  might  think  proper  to  elect,  and  to  whom 
they  might  pay  the  modest  wages  of  parlia- 
mentary attendance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  representative  in  parliament,  and  especially 
the  knight  of  the  shire,  became  a  far  more 
important  personage  than  he  was  at  the  first 
institution  of  parliament  Hence  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  became  an  object  of  am- 
bition, and  no  small  value  was  attached  to 
the  franchise.  In  order,  it  seems,  to  put  a  stop 
to  undue  returns  by  the  sheriff,  a  declaratory 
statute  was  passed   (8  Hen.  IV.)  Dec  140^ 
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by  which,  notice  having  been  given  fifteen  days 
previous  to  the  day  of  election,  the  'suitors 
at  the  county  court'  were  invested  with  the 
suflfrage.  Who  these  suitors  were,  has  been 
much  debated,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  like- 
ly that  all  possessors  of  estates  of  inheritance 
wore  included  in  the  term.  In  the  year  1430, 
however,  the  Commons  petition,  that  whereas 
'  knights  of  the  shire  had  of  late  been  chosen  by 
outrageous  and  excessive  numbers  of  people 
and  of  small  substance,  who  crowded  tumul- 
tuously  to  county  elections,'  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  limit  the  suffirage  to  holders  in  free 
tonemcuts  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  limitation  of  the 
county  franchise  was  reactionary,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  similar  limitation  was  put 
on  the  boroughs. 

A  variety  of  customs  crept  up  in  these 
boroughs,  and  the  siifirage  was  very  differently 
awarded.  In  some  it  was  confined  to  the  cor- 
poration, in  most  to  the  freemen;  or  it  was 
extended  to  all  residents  paying  scot  and  lot, 
i.  e.  local  taxes.  In  some,  as  at  Preston,  it  was 
universaL 

These  anomalies  were  remedied  by  the  Act  of 
1832,  commonly  called  the  Reform  Bill.  As  a 
pule,  the  pot  wallers  or  potwallopers,  i.e.  those 
who  had  any  habitation  in  the  borough,  or,  in 
the  homely  meaning  of  the  word,  boiled  a  pot 
in  it,  were  extinguished.  The  freemen  were 
retained,  but  could  exercise  their  franchise 
only  if  they  resided  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
borough,  while  the  rental  qualification  of  10/. 
per  annum,,  with  certain  conditions  intended 
to  obviate  the  sudden  creation  of  voters,  and 
securing  the  payment  of  local  taxes,  was 
created.  In  the  counties,  the  freeholders  were 
supplemented  by  copyholders  possessing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  clear  annual  value,  and  by  oc- 
cupiers to  the  amount  of  60/.  and  upwards, 
the  last  being  inserted  on  the  electoral  roll  by 
the  so-called  Chandos  Clause. 

Of  late  years,  many  projects  have  been  put 
forward  for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  some 
being  the  demands  of  parties  ontside  parliament, 
some  being  government  bills.  All  have  hither- 
to failed.  The  *  Chartists '  represented  twenty 
years  ago  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
but  their  organisation  broke  down,  and  is  only 
now  reviving  under  another  form.  The  latest 
suggestion  made  by  an  administration  was  that 
of  the  Kussell-Gladstone  cabinet,  which  pro- 
posed 14/.  for  the  counties  and  a  7/.  rental  for  the 
boroughs.  The  House  of  Commons,  however, 
substituted  a  rating  for  a  rental  clause,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Dunkellin,  and  the  government 
resigned.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  agrf  ed  on 
all  hands,  that  tne  settlement  of  the  question  is 
only  temporarily  postponed,  and  that  some  de- 
cision must  be  speedily  arrived  at  which  shall,  if 
possible,  be  final.  [Rbfobm  ;  Rbpbesbntation.] 

Saffiraffo  (Lat.  sufifrsgo,  the  pastern).  In 
Mammalogy  and  Ornithology,  the  joint  of  the 
tibia  with  the  tarsus. 

SuAmtleose  (Lat.  sub;  frut«x,  a  shrub). 

In  Botany,  this  term  is  applied  to  any  pknt 
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which  is  not  exactly  either  a  shrub  or  an 
herbaceous  plant;  i.e.  which  has  not  hard 
woody  twigs  and  complete  buds  like  the  one, 
nor  perishable  succulent  twigs  like  the  other. 
Lavender  is  an  instance  of  a  sui&uticose  plaat 

Suit.     [Sofl] 

Bugur  (Fr.  sucre,  Ger.  zncker).  A  crystal- 
lised substance,  obtained  in  greatest  plenty 
from  certain  varieties  of  tropical  grasses,  but 
present  to  some  extent  in  all  grasses,  and 
found  in  an  infinite  variety  of  other  plants. 
The  specific  characteristic  of  all  sugars  is  that 
they  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only, 
and  in  definite  proportions.  One  kind  of  snpir 
only  is  fermentable;  this  being  called  gluct/si 
or  ffrape  svffar.  Some  other  kinds,  as  cane 
sugar  and  sugar  of  milk,  may  by  particular 
processes  be  turned  into  glucose,  and  be  made 
bv  means  of  one  fermenting  process  to  yitld 
alcohol,  and  by  another  and  subsequent  process 
vinegar.     [Acbb;  Bebt;  SACCHABtric.] 

In  his  History  of  Sugar  and  Sugar-yulding 
PlantSf  Mr.  Heed  states  that  the  sugar  caoe 
was  first  made  known  in  the  West  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great;  Nearcbos, 
the  admiral  sent  down  the  Indus,  describinc  it 
as  a  kind  of  honey  growing  in  canes  or  r^s. 
From  India  the  sugar  cane  was  introduced  into 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  westt^m  parts  of  A^i-i. 
BioBCorides,  m  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  said  to  be  the  first  writer  who  uses  the 
word  saccharum,  or  sugar,  a  word  which  may 
be  identified  with  the  Sanscrit  9arkarii,  ami 
perhaps  the  Hebrew  shakar  and  the  Malny 
jagara.  The  Greek  term  is  cdUxop.  Pliny 
remarks  that  sugar  in  his  time  was  used  f^^r 
medicine  only.  In  the  seventh  century,  the 
physician  Paulus  JEgineta,  describes  sugar  as 
the  Indian  salt,  and  recommends  that  a  piece 
be  kept  in  the  mouth  during  fevers.  The 
sugar  cane  was  known  in  the  Mores,  Rhodts 
Malta,  and  Syria,  before  the  time  of  the  Cm* 
sades ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Sicily  between  1060  and  1090. 
It  was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  on 
their  conquest  of  the  country  early  in  the 
eighth  century ;  and  a  large  amount  of  sng:ur 
is  still  manufactured  in  the  tract  which  li«ri 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  sea :  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  being  at  Almn- 
iiecar.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  sugar,  according  to  Sanuto,  was  sup- 
plied from  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta,  ami 
Alexandria.  That  of  Cyprus  and  Alexandria 
was  the  cheapest^  but  it  was  always  exceedinslj 
dear.  The  price  of  sugar  bought  at  this  periud 
in  England  was  on  an  average  Is.  4^.  the  poun  1 
troy.  (Prof.  Rogers,  On  Agriculture  and  Prt>  rs 
in  England.)  Sugar  continued  long  to  be  th« 
choice  luxury  of  the  rich. 

In  1506,  sugar  was  introduced  into  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  thence  was  taken  to  the 
islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  It  has  become  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  produce  of  the  inirr- 
tropical  regions  of  the  New  World,  though  the 
production  of  this  necessary  of  life  is  incwasini: 
m  some  parts  of  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
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Indian  seas.  It  has  been  prepared  from  time 
immemorial  in  China ;  but,  cheap  as  kboiir  is 
in  that  fertile  and  populous  region,  the  Chinese 
do  not  seem  able  to  compete  with  the  more 
fayoorable  climate  and  the  greater  mechanical 
appliances  and  skill  possessed  by  the  sugar 
planters  of  the  Leeirara  Ishinds  and  Brazil 

According  to  some,  the  sugar  cane  is 
indigenous  in  America  and  the  West  Indies; 
while  others  maintain  that  it  was  not  known 
mitil  transplanted  thither  by  Europeans.  In 
Hispaniola,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  the 
sugar  cane  was  known  in  1493 :  it  was  intro- 
dnced  into  Madeira  from  Sidly  in  1420.  In 
1641,  sugar  canes  were  transplanted  from  Bra- 
sil  toBarbadoes,  but  the  sugar  there  made  was 
at  first  so  bad  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  exporting. 
By  1676,  however,  the  manufacture  had  been 
80  hr  improved  and  the  trade  had  so  increased 
as  to  employ  400  vessels,  averaging  160  tons 
burden. 

The  first  account  of  a  shipment  of  sugar  to 
England,  is  apparently  one  from  Venice,  of 
100,000  lbs.,  in  1319,  and  during  the  two 
succeeding  centuries  it  was  imported  in  small 
quantities,  but  chiefly  for  medicinal  purposes. 
In  1653,  Hawkins,  the  navigator,  brought 
Bogar  to  England  from  St.  Domingo;  but  it 
came  into  general  demand  only  on  the  intro- 
doction  of  tea  and  coffee. 

The  process,  as  carried  on  in  our  West 
India  islands,  consists  in  pressing  out  the  juice 
bj  rolling  mills,  and  carefully  evaporating  it 
till  it  has  acquired  the  proper  consistency  for 
oystallising ;  lime  water  is  added  during  this 
operation,  to  neutralise  any  free  add,  and  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  certain  vegetable 
loatters,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  Hme,  rise  more  readily  to  the  sui&ce,  and 


admit  of  being  skimmed  ofE  When  duly 
concentrated,  the  syrup  is  run  off  into  shallow 
wooden  coolers,  where  it  concretes ;  it  is  then 
put  into  barrels  with  holes  in  the  bottom, 
through  which  a  quantity  of  treacle  or  molasses 
gradually  drips,  and  the  remaining  sugar 
acquires  the  granular  crystalline  state;  it  is 
packed  into  hogsheads,  and  comes  to  us  under 
the  name  of  raw  or  muscovado  sugar.  [Sugab 
Befhong.] 

The  chemical  characters  of  sugar  are  well 
defined,  especially  those  of  the  crystallisable  or 
cane  sucar.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1  6. 
It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water,  is  less 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  recognised  by  its 
purely  sweet  taste.  It  is  blackened  by  sul- 
phuric acid;  and  when  about  one  part  of  this 
add  is  added  to  two  of  thick  syrup,  the  mixture 
presently  boils  up  into  a  black  •frothy  mass, 
which  is  little  else  than  carbon,  acid,  and 
water.  In  respect  to  ultimate  composition, 
sugar  belongs  to  that  important  class  of 
proximate  vegetable  principles  which  are  theo« 
retically  regarded  as  compounds  of  carbon 
and  water ;  i.  e.  of  carbon  and  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  same  relative  proportions  as 
they  exist  in  water.  The  following  shows  the 
results  of  numerous  analyses  of  the  finest  loaf 
sugar  in  a  dry  and  pure  state,  with  ii6  atomio 
constitution ; — 
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Several  other  varieties  of  sugar  have  been 
chemically  examined;  such  as  grape  sugar, 
honey  sugar,  mushroom  sugar,  manna,  liquorice 
sugar,  &C. 


Tctal  Imports  qfJS^ned  Sugar  and  Sugar  Candy ^ 
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evt. 
844,089 

»,140,198 

241,796 
10,820,869 

831,409 
10,181,267 
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296,676 
10,999,861 

ewt. 
926,691 
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11,296,087 

13,681,676 

Imports  of  Unrefined  Sugar  from  all  Parts  not  mentioned  in  the  following  Tal>le,  and  chi^y 
from  the  foreign  West  India  Islands,  Brazil,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
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From    Britfeh  West   Indies, 
tG.,  an  shown  In  preceding 
table 

Total  from  all  parts       .       • 

1880 

1861 

1863 

1865 

1864 

evt. 
8,496,892 

6,800,217 

ewt. 
4,484,670 

6,944,494 

4,901,241 
4,968,607 

6,m,867 
6,560,881 

ewt. 
6,667,788 

6,122,466 

8,796,109 

10,879,064 

9,869,848 

10,702,682 

10,680,188 

The  prindpal  European  crops  raised  in  l  tons,  in  1861-2  to  864,000  tons,  in  1862-3 
Germany  (ZoUverein),  France,  Austria,  Russia,  to  406,000  tons,  in  1868-4  to  349,000  tons, 
and  Belgium,  amounted  in  1860-1  to  329,000 1  and  in  1864-6  to  442,000  tons. 
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Imparts  of  Baw  Sugar  mto  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  Possessions,  from  1860  to 

1864,  inclusive. 


Antigua    . 

Barbadoes 

Dominica  . 

Grenada    . 

Jamaica    . 

Montserrat 

Nevis 

St.  Christopher 

St.  Lucia  . 

St.  Vincent 

Tobago     . 

Tortola     .*      . 

Trinidad  . 

Bahamas  . 

Bermudas 

Demerara . 

Berbice 

Total  from  British  West 

Indies    and    British 

Guiana 

Mauritius . 
Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay    . 

Fenang     . 

Ceylon 

Singapore . 

Total 


1860 


owt. 

185,586 
647,051 

61,125 

91,974 

520,808 

828 

26,736 
165,225 

72,940 
138,332 

51,482 

530,583 


777.868 
107,122 


3,376,610 


1,163,732 

364,976 

289,034 

1.038 

76,044 

4 

29,779 


1861 


owt. 

163,648 
794,117 

66,013 

83,498 

523,676 

2,917 

30,019 
154,598 

95,747 
185,181 

55,836 

530,009 

4,514 

2,922 

923,796 

124,306 


8,690,297 


1,503,691 

419,637 

250,228 

1,163 

{included 
with 
Singapore 
5 
79,203 
including 
Penang 


1863 


owt. 
258,405 
701,256 

57,442 

58,200 

553,013 

5,117 

85,738 
186,918 

97,367 
145,288 

72,803 

1,748 

687,300 

670 

873,588 
130,429 


3,864,771 


686,433 

101,006 

207,710 

46 


1 
98,641 


5,300,217       5,944,494       4,968,607     5,560,831      5,122,450 


1863 


cwt* 

202,483 
649,969 

50,568 

90,181 

514,665 

6,647 

39,424 
800,691 

96,711 
136,253 

47,533 

600,482 

"*860 

889,087 
97,939 


3,621,883 


1,636,671 

14,316 

218,566 

343 


2 

60,061 


ewt. 
62,365 

539,706 
40,631 
85,384 

471,621 

7,967 

16.149 

96,890 

85,822 

128,346 
44.357 

67o!793 
1 
3 

926,993 
99,334 


8,260,262 


1,064,429 

481,850 

228,223 

1,553 


1 


96,637 


Statement  showing  the  Net  Bevenue,  and  the 
Average  Price,  tnc/iMttw  and  elusive  of  Jhttg, 
from  1860  to  1864  inclusive. 


YMn 

NctRmon* 

Arannaste 

OflhUJ 

AnnMPrle* 
pcrCwt. 

fawlQilvtof 

Diitj 

1880 
1801 
1869 
1863 
18M 

£ 
S,8S3,48« 
8.104^85 
8.2 15^8 
8,949,815 
5,1*7,083 

£     t.    a. 
0    18    4 

tin 

0    IS    4 
0    11     1 

'11 

its 

^18    5 

£     ».    *. 

S      0    8 
1     17    0 
1     18    8 
S      0    0 
1    10    4 

The  diminution  of  the  revenue  in  1864,  as 
compared  with  the  years  immediately  preceding, 
IS  owing  to  the  rmiuced  rates  of  duty  which 
took  effect  in  that  year. 

Sofffur  Candy.  Sugar  clarified,  and  ren- 
dered transparent  by  crystallisation. 

angur  Cane.    [Sacchabuh.] 

Sofffur  mil.    A  mill  for  expressing  the 

juice  from  sugar  canes,  consisting  usuaUy  of 

three  horicontal  iron   rollers,  two  of  which 

are  set  on  the  same  horizontal  plane,  while 
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the  third  is  set  over  and  between  the  other  two. 
so  as  to  touch  both.  The  canes  are  fed  in 
between  the  top  roller  and  one  of  the  lower 
ones,  and  there  receire  the  first  squeese.    Th^ 

CI  runs  down  into  a  trough  formed  in  the 
of  the  mill ;  and  the  canes  traTel  on  and 
receire  their  second  squeeze  between  the  top 
roller  and  the  second  horizontal  one,  aft>-r 
which,  the  juice  being  all  squeezed  out,  tbe 
residual  woolly  fibre,  known  as  bt^ass,  is  us^J 
as  fuel  beneath  the  boiler  of  the  engine  that 
drives  the  milL  An  approved  form  of  sugar 
mill,  with  beam  engine  for  driving  it,  is  shovTi 
in  Uie  annexed  fi^ire.  Such  nulla  are  sow 
made  of  very  lai^  size,  and  the  most  material 
condition  of  their  efficiency  is  great  stren^b 
in  the  working  parts,  so  as  to  obviate  as  Lt 
as  possible  the  nsk  of  injury  or  stoppage  eves 
when  subjected  to  the  rough  usage  to  vhich 
these  mills  are  exposed.  A  friction  ooophog, 
set  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  mill,  beUrtta 
the  fly-wheel  and  the  roUers,  voaM  be  a 
useful  expedient,  as  it  could  be  screwed  up 
so  as  to  transmit  the  motion  of  the  engine 
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when  the  mill  was  in  the  ordinaiy  coarse 
of  woikingf  bnt  yet  to  slip  when  accidentally 
sabjeeted  to  Tery  severe  strains. 

An  engine  of  20  horse-power  will  work 
s  gagu  mill  having  rollers  6  feet  long  and 
28  ijDches  diameter,  the  rollers  making  2^ 
tarns  per  minnte.  An  engine  of  18  horse- 
power will  work  a  mill  with  rollers  4^  feet 
long  and  26  inches  diameter,  and  an  engine 
of  16  horse-power  a  mill  with  rollers  3  feet 
8  inches  long.  Twelve  horse-power  will  work 
d  mill  of  which  the  rollers  are  4  feet  2  inches 
long  and  24  inches  diameter,  and  10  horse-power 
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a  mill  with  rollers  8  feet  10  inches  long 
and  23  inches  diameter.  It  will  require  an 
engine  of  25  to  30  horse-power  to  drive 
a  mill  with  rollers  5|  feet  long,  30  inches 
diameter,  and  making  2\  turns  per  minute. 
Such  a  mill  will  express  the  juice  out  of  130 
tons  of  canes  in  from  12  to  15  hours.  An  acre 
of  land  produces  from  10  to  20  tons  of  canes, 
according  to  the  locality  and  the  age  of  the 
canes.  The  juice  expressed  from  Uie  canes 
will  stand  at  from  l-S®  to  12°  of  the  saccha- 
rometer,  according  to  the  locality  and  other 
circumstances.    The  weight  of  sugar  produced 


Sugar  MUU 


^es  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  canpsL  WeU-constructed  mills  ^ve  in 
juici;  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
tbe  canes ;  and  in  no  case  should  the  surface 
'^f  the  rollers  moTe  at  a  greater  speed  than  16 
'  '-t  per  second,  else  the  necessary  time  for 
'trf"  f-zpression  of  the  juice  will  not  be  afforded, 
*^  a  mnch  lesa  per-centage  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  tne  canes  passed  through 
^iU  be  obtained.  At  one  time,  sugar  miUs 
^'h  rerdeal  rollers  were  much  employed, 
tLii  modon  was  g;iven  to  them  by  a  pole,  the 
'^-i  of  which  waa  moved  round  by  a  horse  in 
i  nrculw  path.  But  the  difficulty  of  feeding 
i^^li  rollers  erenly  with  canes  was  so  great 
le  to  caustf  the  general  abandonment  of  that 
?»oi«  of  mflJ.  The  framing  of  sugar  mills 
*  ir-ncTAUy  made  of  cast  iron,  and  the  rollers 
r-  of  cast  iron,  but  the  spindles  on  which 
'  ♦'V  turn  are  of  wrought  iron. 
Sufar  mellBiiic*  The  series  of  operations 
7  which  white  or  refined  sugar  is  produced 
"nn  brown  or  ratr  sugar.  The  cane  juice,  after 
ir:ne^  bertn  expressed  by  the  sugar  mill,  is 
T.'jc(*ud  into  a  caldron  or  clarifier  holding 
xn  300  to  400  gallons,  where  it  is  heated,  and 
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a  scum  is  thrown  up  and  removed,  after  which 
the  liquor  is  evaporated  to  the  consistency 
of  syrup  in  a  series  of  evaporating  pans,  of 
which  the  last  is  called  the  teache.  When 
the  svmp  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  it  is 
poured  into  square  wooden  boxes,  where  it 
sets,  and  is  then  placed  in  hogsheads  perforated 
at  the  bottom  to  enable  the  molasses  to  drain 
out.  The  sugar  thus  obtained  is  raw  sugar, 
and  on  its  arrival  in  this  country  it  is  dissolved 
in  water  heated  by  steam,  filtered  through 
bag  filters  to  remove  all  refuse,  and  then 
passed  through  a  deep  stratum  of  animal 
charcoal,  not  reduced  to  dust,  but  granulated 
like  coarse  gimpowder.  The  charcoal  takes 
away  a  large  part  of  the  colour  of  the  syrup, 
and  leaves  it  almost  colourless.  The  syrup 
is  then  evaporated  in  a  pan  called  a  vacuum 
pan  J  which  consists  of  a  pan  or  vessel,  gene- 
rally of  copper,  heated  by  a  convolution  of 
steam  pipes  placed  within  it,  and  fitted  with 
an  air-tight  cover:  a  vacuum  being  main- 
tained within  the  pan  by  condensing  the 
steam  as  it  is  raised  from  the  syrup  by  the 
action  of  the  heated  coil.  This  conaensation 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  in 
TT  2 
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a  contiguouB  vessel,  into  which  a  pioe  from 
the  pan  opens.  The  water  so  introauced  is 
pnmped  away  by  an  air  pump,  or,  afl  it  is 
called,  a  vacuiwi  pump  (resembling  in  all 
respects  the  air  pump  nsed  in  steam  engines), 
the  existence  of  the  vacuum  being  thus  con- 
stantly maintained.  Boiling  in  vacuo  has  the 
effect  of  enabling  the  vaporisation  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  there- 
fore with  less  carbonisation  of  the  sugar  than 
would  otherwise  take  place.  When  the  syrup 
has  been  boiled  sufficiently  for  granulation  to 
take  place,  a  plug  is  pulled  out  in  the  top  of 
the  pan  to  enable  air  to  enter,  and  by 
opening  a  cock  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  the 
syrup  is  drawn  off  into  a  vessel  beneath, 
whence  it  is  ladled  into  conical  moulds,  open 
at  the  base  and  with  a  small  hole  at  the 
apex  which  so  long  as  the  sugar  is  liquid 
is  kept  stopped  up.  Wlien  the  sugar  is  set, 
the  small  orifice  at  the  apex  of  the  mould 
is  opened,  and  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water 
is  poured  over  the  base  of  the  cone,  which 
is  kept  uppermost,  while  the  apex  is  suffered 
to  drip  into  a  vessel  placed  beneath.  The 
water  in  the  syrup  penetrates  through  the 
mass,  and  washes  away  any  treacle  or  colouring 
matter  which  may  remain  in  the  mass;  for 
it  is  the  property  of  this  colouring  matter  to 
spread  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  crystals, 
but  not  to  enter  into  their  composition,  and 
it  may  consequently  be,  for  the  most  part, 
washed  away  by  water  suitably  applied.  Dark 
brown  sugar  spread  upon  a  frame  of  wire 
gauze,  beneath  which  a  vacuum  is  maintained, 
is  rapidly  whitened  if  sprinkled  with  water 
out  of  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot,  the  treacle 
being  carried  away  with  the  water.  Molasses, 
as  it  arrives  in  this  country  from  abroad, 
generally  contains  a  ^ood  deal  of  sugar,  which 
is  extracted  by  boiling  the  molasses  and 
emptying  it  into  moulds,  when  the  treacle 
drips  away,  leaving  within  the  mould  a  coarse 
brown  sugar,  which  is  again  dissolved,  passed 
through  charcoal,  and  crystallised  in  the  man- 
ner alreadv  described. 

In  rtifinmg  sugar,  the  sugar  should  be  turned 
out  with  a  large  grain.  This  end  is  pro- 
moted by  bringing  the  liquor  first  introduced 
into  the  pan  to  the  crystallising  point.  Instead 
of  emptying  it  and  taking  in  a  new  supply, 
this  liquor  is  retained  in  the  pan,  new  supplies 
being  from  time  to  time  added  as  the  water 
is  evaporated,  so  as  to  keep  the  pan  constantly 
full.  By  this  method,  the  crystals  first  formed 
in  the  pan  become  nuclei  about  which  the  par- 
ticles of  sugar  subsequenlty  added  may  arrange 
themselves,  and  as  there  are  thus  fewer  crystals 
each  of  them  is  larger.  It  is  usual  to  allow 
the  temperature  of  the  pan  to  rise  just  before 
the  liquid  sugar  is  run  out,  by  partially  turning 
off  the  injection.  Any  very  small  crystals  are 
thus  dissolved,  and  instead  of  forming  them- 
selves anew  the  particles  go  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  laiger  crystals.  In  former  times, 
blood  was  used  in  sugar  refining,  but  its  em- 
ployment has  now  been  long  discontinued. 
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The  action  of  animal  charcoal  in  bktdung 
syrups  and  other  liquids  is  not  well  under^ 
Btooa;  but  it  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  diarcoal  in  the  Ixmes  de- 
oxidising the  phosphates  and  other  substances 
which  enter  into  their  composition;  these 
substances  again  slowly  oxidise  by  contact 
with  the  liquid,  from  wluch  they  take  oxygen, 
leaving  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  the 
nascent  state,  which  combines  with  the  &ee 
charcoal  or  colouring  matter  of  the  liqtiid, 
forming  with  it  a  colourless  compound.  The 
charcoal  filters  employed  in  sugar  houses  are 
often  20  feet  deep  or  more.  After  a  certain 
period  of  use,  the  charcoal  loses  its  bleaching 
power.  It  must  then  be  removed  from  the 
filters,  and  rebumt,  when  the  bleaching  power 
is  restored;  but  after  several  repetitions  of 
this  process  this  power  is  lost  altogether.  Lat- 
terly, centrifugal  machines  for  drying  the  sugar 
have  been  introduced  in  sugar  refining.  These 
consist  of  cylinders  of  wire  gauze,  which  are 
put  into  rapid  rotation,  and  the  wet  sugar 
being  placed  in  these  cylinders  the  liquid  is 
ejected  at  the  circumference  by  the  centrifngal 
force.  In  some  places  abroad  the  sugar  is 
refined  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  made. 
To  defecate  330  gallons  of  juice,  6  boiling 
pans  or  darifiers,  4  scum  presses,  and  10  fil- 
ters are  needed ;  and  to  ^anulate  the  sugar, 
two  vacuum  pans  are  required,  6^  feet  in  oia- 
meter,  with  two  condensers,  and  it  is  better  to 
have  also  two  air-pumps.  Three  cylindrical 
boilers  of  6  feet  diameter  will  generate  the 
steam  required  to  boil  the  liquor  in  the  vaenum 
pans;  and  10  centrifugal  machines,  driven 
by  a  12-hor8e  engine,  which  will  also  drive 
a  pair  of  crushing  rollers,  will  be  requisite 
to  whiten  the  sugar  by  wetting  it  and 
again  drying  it  by  centrifugal  force.  The 
three  modem  improvements  in  sugar  refining 
are:  the  vacuum  pan,  which  diminishes  car- 
bonisation; the  use  of  animal  charcoal  for 
bleaching ;  and  the  centrifugal  machine. 

Suicide  or  Belf-moraer  (a  word  coined 
from  Lat.  sui,  self,  and  csedo,  io  kill).  Pew 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  are 
more  singular  than  that  of  suicide,  ss  showing 
the  kind  of  honour  and  estimation  which  a 
practice  so  unnatural  has  attained  in  the  feel- 
ings of  many  nations.  The  rank  which  reli- 
gious suicide  has  held  from  immemorial  anti- 
quity, and  still  holds,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Hindus,  has  been  too  often  described,  and  is 
too  familiar  in  its  most  notorious  and  punful 
instances,  to  need  more  than  adverting  to  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  is  said  that  the 
practice  is  condemned  by  their  older  hooks ;  if 
so,  the  traditionary  sentimenta  of  the  people 
have  been  formed  on  some  different  model. 
The  suicides  of  the  Hindus  have  proceedtd 
partly  from  fanaticism,  partly  firom  an  apa- 
thetic philosophy ,  those  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians, esteemed  equally  honourable,  fixnn 
the  temper  of  warriors,  who  could  endure  any 
evil  except  the  approach  of  helpless  and  un- 
warlike  old  age. 
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Among  the  Greeks,  the  first  enquirers  who 
reasoned  ont  the  principles  of  human  life  and 
action  by  a  train  of  philosophical  inTestigation, 
singalarlj  ragne  and  discrepant  opinions  on 
this  subject  seem  to  have  prevailed.  Socrates, 
the  great  master  of  ethics,  was  emphatic  in  his 
oondemnation  of  suicide.  Plato  speaks  in  a  more 
dubious  strain.  Writing  as  a  lawgiver,  he  re- 
probates it ;  and  in  his  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  the  well-known  illustration 
which  has  figured  ever  since  in  all  such  discus- 
n'ons,  in  which  he  compares  it  to  the  desertion 
by  a  soldier  of  his  poet ;  yet  he  expressly  excepts 
from  his  censure  tkose  cases  in  which  it  is  com- 
mitted under  the  pressure  of  immitigable  cala- 
mity. Pythagoras,  at  an  earlier  period,  denied 
its  lawfiilness.  (AtherunLS,  1.  ir.)  In  the  later 
days  of  Greek  philoecyphy,  both  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  found  arguments  for  its  defence  in 
their  respective  principles.  The  former  sect  was 
notorious  for  its  tenets  on  this  subject ;  Zeno 
and  Gleanthes,  its  great  masterS)  having  both 
pat  an  end  to  their  own  liyes,  as  Democritus 
had  done  before  them,  from  the  mere  tedium 
of  old  age. 

Cmn  jam  maturavetiifltas 
Admonnit  memorem  motiu  languescere  mentis, 
Sponte  bbA  leiho  caput  obrios  obtalit  fpee. 

The  argument  of  an  Epicurean  philosopher 
on  the  topic  may  be  collected  from  Cic.  Tusc. 
pitp.  v.  41 ;  and,  indeed,  may  be  compressed 
in  the  pithy  Greek  motto  for  a  drinking  party, 
*H  vlBt,  if  &wi0t — drinkj  or  begone.  The  in- 
fluence of  Greek  philosophy  bad,  as  is  well 
Imown,  a  great  share  in  producing  that  ten- 
dency to  suicide  which  distinguished  the  higher 
society  of  Rome  in  <^e  later  days  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Hie  *  Koman  death,'  as  it  is  em- 
phatically called,  was  not  really  a  national 
habit;  the  older  manners  of  the  commonwealth 
repudiated  it;  its  prevalence  was  owing  to 
foreign  doctrines,  acting  on  minds  affected  by 
the  violent  passions,  engrossing  luxuries,  and 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  distin- 
guished that  era.  Virgil  returns  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean view ;  and,  widiout  inveighing  against 
suicide,  represents  it  as  a  sad  and  mournful 
death,  the  perpetrators  of  which  are  doomed 
to  a  long  and  wadow^  existence — without  tor^ 
ment>  but  without  emoyment;  one  which  they 
vould  willingly  exchange  for  the  bitterest 
poverty  and  labour  in  the  cheerful  light  of  day. 
At  a  later  period,  suicide  committed  by  criminals 
mider  accusation  was  made  criminal  by  the 
Boman  law.  This  was  with  a  view  to  preserve 
the  forfeiture  of  the  criminars  profperty  to  the 
government.  Suicide,  as  such,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  legislation. 

Although  Christianity  was  not  slow  in  effect- 
ing a  reform  in  the  feehngs  of  mankind  on  this 
subject,  yet  some  relics  of  the  ancient  senti- 
menrs  lingered  awhile,  even  in  the  minds  of 
enlightened  belieyers.  The  fSumtical  Dona- 
tists  were  greatly  addicted  to  suicide,  and  are 
Justly  condemned  on  this  account  amonff  others 
by  the  early  writers  of  the  church,  who  con- 
sidered suicide  lawful  only  when  committed  by 
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virgins  to  preserve  their  chastity.  The  cherished 
sentiments  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  on  this 
subject  rendered  them  lenient  to  such  victims 
of  honour,  and  some  of  them  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  commend  them.  Augustine  only 
pities  them,  and  expressly  classes  all  suiddo 
as  homicide.    {Be  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  e.  19.) 

Among  the  writings  of  later  thinkers,  the 
reasonings  urged  by  Rousseau  against  suicide 
in  the  NouveUe  HUefise  are  well  known.  Though 
there  is  little  convincing  in  his  logic,  yet  the  side 
he  takes  is  made  to  appear  the  generous  and 
noble  one;  and  in  this  case  Rousseau  must 
be  owned  to  have  done  service  to  the  cause 
of  morality.  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Essay 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Passions,  advanced  a 
sort  of  defence  of  suicide;  in  her  later  work 
(Riflexions  sur  le  Suicide,  published  in  1810) 
she  has  enforced  the  more  customary  doctrine 
with  much  eloquence  and  feeling. 

In  discussions  on  the  subject  of  proneness 
to  suicide  in  particular  classes  or  nations,  it  is 
impossible  to  disconnect  it  from  that  of  in- 
sanity ;  because  the  miserable  delusions  of  that 
disease  constantly  impel  their  victim  to  its 
commission.  In  societies,  therefore,  where  in- 
sanity is  most  common,  the  number  of  suicides 
will  De  greatest.  The  tendency  to  deliberate 
suicide  has  been  almost  epidemic  in  many  com- 
munities. Nor  does  it  arise  from  similar 
causes,  or  in  similar  states  of  society.  It 
prevails  sometimes  in  effeminate  communities, 
where  there  is  little  zest  or  excitement  in  life, 
with  mean  habits,  little  self-respect,  and 
much  apathy:  thus,  it  is  extremely  common 
in  China,  even,  it  is  said,  among  the  lower 
classes,  notwithstanding  the  proclamations,  full 
of  ethical  saws,  which  the  magistrates  issue 
against  its  commission.  Among  people  of  minds 
thus  disposed,  the  act  is  generally  deliberat<», 
and  unconnected  with  insanity;  so,  again,  where 
it  results  from  a  cold  temperament,  and  a 
sarcastic  and  contemptuous  view  of  life,  which 
was  the  notion  formerly  entertained  by  fo- 
reigners of  the  English  mania  for  suicide ;  a 
notion  which  probably  bad  not  much  founda- 
tion in  truth  at  any  time.  Sixty  years  ago, 
Mercier  (Tableau  de  Paris,  vol.  iv.)  thought  that 
it  prevailed  less  in  England  than  France.  At 
present  the  proportion  is  certainly  reversed. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  suicide,  some 
curious  results  have  been  obtained  by  sta- 
tisticians. [Statistics.]  It  appears  from  a 
classification  of  134  suicides  committed  in  ten 
years  at  Geneva  (by  M.  Prevost,  in  vol.  xv. 
of  Annales  de  Hygihte),  that  the  following 
causes  produced  them : — 


Dieeaae        .... 
Mental  alienation 
Pecnniary  misfortunes 
Domeutic  chagrim      .       , 
Melancholj,  canse  unknown 
Ifisconduct,  drankenneBfl  . 
Fear  of  pnnidunent,  remorse 
C^grint  of  love  .       . 

Gambling  and  lotteries 
Mystici&m   .... 


84 
34 

W 
15 
18 
10 
6 
7 
4 
2 


Comparing  these  with  other   accounts,  it 
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would  seem  that  lore  produces  at  Paris  ^ 
of  the  suicides  committed,  at  Genera  ^,  at 
Petersbuig  {i  if  Mr.  Schon  is  to  be  belieyed ; 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  commonly  supposed 
effects  of  climate.  Domestic  griefs  at  Paris 
(from  1794  to  1828), };  at  Geneva  the  same. 
Misconduct  at  Paris  ^,  at  Geneva  ^,  at 
Petersbuig  ).  Gambling  at  Paris  jg,  at  Geneva 
jg.  Some  of  these  results,  in  Paris  and  Ge- 
neva, are  certainly  remarkable  for  tiieir  corre- 
spondence. (See  an  essay  of  M.  Brouc,  in  vol. 
xvi.  of  the  AnnalsB  de  Hygihie,  already  cited. 
The  reader  may  consult  also  M.  de  Yilleneuve 
Bargemont,  Econ.  JPolUique  Chritienne.) 

If  such  official  returns  as  we  possess  can  be 
trusted,  it  would  appear  that  suicide  for  about 
20  years  after  1817  was  increasing  but  slowly 
in  Paris,  stationary  in  London ;  in  the  former 
city  between  i  in  2,000  and  1  in  3,000,  in  the 
latter  between  1  in  6,000  and  1  in  7,000. 


The  tables  given  below  (firom  the  Registrar- 
General's  annual  report)  suggest  that  suicids 
is  on  the  increase.  The  first  gives  an  accoont 
of  the  five  years  ending  with  18M ;  the  second 
of  seven  years  ending  with  1864.  By  an  0Te^ 
sight,  it  would  seem,  no  statistics  of  suicide  in 
Eugland  and  Wales  were  given  for  the  year 
1857 ;  for  self-sought  was  not  distinguiahed 
from  accidental  death  in  the  zetunu  of  that 
year. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  snicides  ii 
understated,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  should 
be  raised  by  about  a  ninthpart,  if  the  coroner's 
returns  to  the  Home  OfiEloe  be  taken  aa  the 
basis  of  an  estimate.  It  is  believed  that  a 
certain  number  of  persons  found  drowned  may 
be  considered  as  unrecognised  suicides.  One 
of  the  most  exhaustive  and  valuable  worka  on 
this  subject  is  the  treatise,  Du  Smeide,  of  M.  £. 
lise  (Paris,  J.  B.  BaiUi^  1866). 


Deaths  at  different  Ages  returned  aa  having  occurred  in  England  from  Suicide  in  the  Fim 

Yeare  1852  to  1856. 


1853  to  1856. 

Jfahe. 

Allagot 

6 

10 
19 

15 

25 

55 

45 

56 

06 

75 

85 

Maad 

Mted 

3,886 

348 

547 

736 

910 

778 

410 

127 

9 

.. 

13 

1853  to  1856. 

Femakt. 

l,52» 

.. 

14 

373 

344 

973 

336 

S19       135 

98 

5 

.. 

3 

Average  AMualDMOhti^MaUi  to  l,(M,W0li9imff  at  each  aae.                                  | 

1852  to  1856 . 

85-1 

••1 

3-8 

40-1 

80-0 

138-4 

340-0 

I'l 

395-6 

353*4 

136*9 1      .. 

.. 

....               , 
Average  Anmuil  Deaths  o/Femaka  to  1,000,000  living  ateaehage.                                1 

1853  to  1856 . 

83-8 

•• 

2*8 

30-2 

38-8 

49-3 

88-6 

80-2 

84-0 

43-8 

50^ 

.* 

••     1 

Deaths  at  different  Ages  returned  as  having  occurred  in  England  from  Suicide  in  the  Seven 

Years  1858  to  1864. 


1858  to  1864       . 

Males, 

AUa«« 

5 

10 

15 

95 

55 

45 

55 

05 

75 

85 

5^ 

6,749 

.. 

33 

545 

886 

1,394 

1,540 

1,474 

758 

198 

31 

.. 

1858  to  1864 

Females,                                                      I 

1 

9,469 

1 

19 

435 

373 

438 

583       374 

229 

66 

12 

.. 

Average  Annual  Deaihe  ef  Males  k>  1,000,000  living  at  each  Age, 

1858  to  1864       .        . 

98*4 

.. 

4-3 

43-6 

90-7 

166-7 

349*1 

363-3  1  374-5 

966-1 

338*4 

.. 

Averag*  Annual  DeaBu  cf  Females  to  1,000,000  Using  at  each  Age. 

1858tol864       .       . 

34-1 

•1 

3-6 

83-8 

83-5 

49-1 

85-0 

920 

81-8 

70-0 

87-2 

Kamber  of  Sniclde«  in  London  In  the  soyen  years  1858  to  1864  , 
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Suicide  is  ranked  by  the  English  kw  as  a 
peculiar  apedes  of  felony ;  and,  like  other  fe- 
lonies, cannot  be  committed  by  persons  nnder 
the  age  of  discretion,  or  insane.  From  very 
ancient  times  (see  Bracton)  the  law  imposea 
the  forfeiture  of  personal  property  as  a  conse- 
qaent  of  it;  and  a  felo  de  se  (as  a  wilfnl  soi- 
ode  is  termed)  forfeits  all  chattels,  real  and 
personal.  But  the  offence  was  never  attended 
with  corraption  of  blood,  or  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  of  inheritance  (for  this  was  consequent 
on  attainder,  the  result  of  sentence,  and  a  dead 
man  cannot  be  tried  or  sentenced),  so  that  the 
will  of  a  felo  do  se  stands  good  as  to  realty. 
In  order  to  vest  these  chattels  in  the  crown,  the 
fact  of  self-murder  must  be  proved  by  an  in- 
quisition, which  the  coroner  is  the  proper  officer 
to  hold.  In  addition,  the  law  formerly  required 
that  a  self-murderer  should  be  buried  in  a 
highway,  with  a  stake  driven  through  his 
body.  Now,  by  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  52,  his  remains 
are  to  be  privately  buried  at  night  in  the 
churchyard.  But  the  canon  law  (confirmed 
by  the  rubric  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book) 
forbids  the  performance  of  Christian  rites  over 
them. 

Salt.  In  liiw,  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Chanceiy,  corresponding  to  an  action  at  law, 
•re  so  called. 

Snleate  (Lat  sulcatus,  furrowed).  In 
Zoology,  when  a  surface  is  deeply  impressed 
with  longitudinal  parfdlel  lines. 

Bnlpliamida.  A  ciystallised  compound  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
add  on  ammonia.  A  compound  resulting  from 
the  action  of  ammonia  upon  chlorsulphuryl 
has  also  received  the  same  name. 

Snlpliate  of  Baryta.    [BABOSRUunTB.] 

Svlpliatea.  Salts  derived  from  snlphuric 
acid;  green  vitriol  is  a  sidphaie  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron.  Glauber's  salt  is  a  eulphate 
of  soda. 

S«lplildeay  SvlplMireta.  Compounds  of 
sulphur  with  electro-positive  or  inflammable 
bodies.  The  most  common  ores  of  copper 
and  of  lead  are  eulphidea  or  stdphurete  of 
those  metals. 

aolpkttea.    Salts  of  the  sulphurous  acid. 

■vl^oojraiile  Acid.  This  acid  was  dis- 
covered in  1808  by  Mr.  Porrett,  who  ascertained 
it  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphur,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen;  he  called  it  eulpkuretted 
chyaHe  acid,  the  term  chyaxic  being  composed 
of  the  initial  letters  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
azote.  It  is  formed  by  distilling  a  strong  solution 
of  aulphoeyanide  of  potassium  with  phosphoric 
acid,  when  sulphocyanic  (or  more  properly 
kydro-eulpkocyanic)  add  passes  over  into  the 
recipient,  and  phosphate  of  potassa  remains  in 
the  retort.  So  obtained,  it  is  a  liquid  of  a 
alight  pink  hue,  and  smells  somewhat  like 
vinegar.  The  strongest  solution  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-022:  boils  at  217°,  and  crystal- 
lises at  55°  in  six-sided  prisms.  It  gives  a 
characteristic  deep  red  solution  with  persalts 
of  iron ;  with  a  salt  of  copper  it  gives  a  white 
predpitate.  It  is  composed  of  C,  N  S,  H. 
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Sidphoeyanide  of  potaesium  is  obtained  by 
mixing  equal  weights  of  powdered  sulphur  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  keeping  them  in 
fusion  for  half  an  hour  in  a  flask ;  when  cold, 
reduce  the  mass  to  powder,  and  digest  it  in 
water ;  filter  the  solution,  and  add  a  sufficiency 
of  caustic  potash  solution  to  throw  down  the 
iron. 

BnlpbonaplitlLaUo  Aold.  A  compoxind 
derived  from  sulphuric  add  and  naphthaUin. 

Snlpbovliiio  Aold.  Sulphethylic  acid. 
An  add  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  alcohol.  It  consists  of  a  molecule  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
has  been  substituted  by  ethyl.  Its  formula 
i8Sj0e(C4HB)H. 

Sulpliiir  (Dutch  solfer,  Fr.  soufre). 
Brimstone.  A  yellow  brittle  mineral  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  most  abund- 
antly in  volcanic  regions.  Europe  is  supplied 
with  it  chiefly  from  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  usually  associated  with  sulphate  of 
strontia  or  gypsum.  It  most  commonly 
occurs  massive ;  but  it  is  sometimes  met  with 
crystallised  in  the  form  of  an  acute  rhombic 
octahedron.  Sulphur  is  prindpally  employed 
in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid;  very  little  of  the  native  mine- 
ral, however,  is  made  use  of  for  this  purpose, 
the  chief  source  of  supplv  being  iron  pyrites 
or  bisulphide  of  iron,  which  when  calcined 
evolves  its  sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid.  Native 
sulphur  is  chiefly  used  for  gunpowder-making 
ana  for  sulphuring  vines. 

Small  quantities  of  sulphur  also  occur  in 
several  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and 
are  frequently  recognised  by  the  odour  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  which  they  evolve  during 
putrefaction.  Sulphur  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electridtv,  insipid,  and  inodorous,  unless  rubbed 
or  heated,  when  it  evolves  a  sulphurous  smell. 
Its  spedflc  gravity  is  1*99.  It  melts  at  about 
216°;  and  when  heated  to  about  250°  it  be- 
comes a  limpid,  amber-coloured  hquid ;  if  the 
heat  be  raised  to  about  450°,  it  again  becomes 
viscid  and  deeper  coloured ;  at  480°  up  to  its 
boiling  point  it  acquires  rather  more  fluidity  ; 
at  about  600°  it  rises  rapidly  in  vapour,  and 
in  close  vessels  condenses  in  tne  form  of  a  fine 
yellow  powder,  composed  of  crystalline  grains : 
in  this  state  it  is  called  yW^rj  of  stUpkur.  It 
boils  at  836°.  The  earthy  and  metallic  im- 
purities which,  with  a  portion  of  sulphur, 
remain  in  the  subliming  vessel,  were  formerly 
called  stdphw  vivum.  When  sulphur  in  its 
visdd  state  of  fusion  is  poured  into  water  it  be- 
comes a  ductile  mass,  which  slowl  v  hardens,  and 
which  is  often  used  for  taking  impressions  of 
seals  and  medals.  When  sulphur  is  in  the  form 
of  vapour  it  is  of  a  dense  orange  colour ;  its 
spedflc  gravity  in  that  state  is  about  6-6,  and 
100  cubic  incnes  of  it  should  therefore  weigh 
about  206  grains. 

Another  form  of  sulphur,  sometimes  called 
mUk  of  sulphur  (lac  sulphuris),  is  obtained 
by  precipitating  sulphur  by  muriatic  add  from 
certain  of  its  alkaline  solutions.  When  sulphur 
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which  has  been  melted  is  suiFered  to  cool 
slowly,  its  interior  often  exhibits  prismatic 
crystals,  and  very  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
artificial  crystallisation  of  sulphur  may  be 
obtained  by  melting  a  few  pounds  of  it  in 
a  crucible  or  ladle,  and,  when  it  is  partially 
cooled,  piercing  the  outer  crust  and  inverting 
the  yessel,  so  that  the  interior  liquid  part  may 
run  out;  on  breaking  the  mass  when  cold, 
the  cayity  will  be  found  lined  with  prismatic 
crystals. 

The  results  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  its 
atomic  weight  (16),  and  seyeral  other  details 
respecting  its  combinations  and  uses,  are  given 
under  the  heads  of  Sulphursttbd  Htdroobk, 
SxTLPHUBic  Acid,  and  Suif  hurovs  Acid. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water;  it  dissolves 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  is  deposited  in 
small  crystals  as  the  solution  evaporates.  It 
is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  if  both  substances  be 
brought  togt'ther  in  the  state  of  vapour.  It 
combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 
Its  native  combinations  with  the  metals  form 
some  of  the  most  important  ores.  It  is  from 
the  sulphides  of  lead  and  of  copper  that  the 
commercial  demands  for  these  metals  are 
almost  exclufsively  supplied. 

Sulphur  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts. 
It  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  in  the  formation  of  sulphuric 
«cid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

8nl]iliiir  Salts.  Chemists  have  applied 
this  term  to  certain  double  sulj^hidea.  The  sid- 
phides  of  the  most  electro-positive  metals  have 
been  termed  sufphur  bases,  such  as  the  proto- 
sulphides  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  &c. ; 
whilst  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  &c., 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, have  been  called  sulphur  acids ;  and  the 
compounds  resulting  from  the  union  of  a  sul- 
phide of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter  class 
are  sidphur  salts, 

Solplmratloii.  The  process  by  which  cer- 
tain silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods  are  sub- 
jected to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  sul- 
phurous acid,  for  the  purpose  of  decolouring  or 
bleaching.  The  rooms  or  chambers  in  whicli 
the  operation  is  conducted  are  often  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  and  fitted  with  poles  and 
frames  on  which  the  blankets,  shawls,  and 
similar  articles  may  be  suspended.  The  straw 
used  in  the  manufiicture  of  hats  is  similarly 
bleached  or  sulphured.     [SuLPHnsous  Aced.] 

Snlpbnreoiu  SprinfB.    [Spbikos.] 

8alpbiirett«d  Bjilrofen.  Hydrosul- 
phurie  acid,  A  gaseous  compound  of  one  atom 
of  sulphur  s  1 6  +  I  atom  of  hydrogen  » 1 .  The 
equiv^ent,  therefore,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  17.  This  gas  was  first  examined  by  Scheele 
in  1777.  It  may  be  obtained  by  acting  upon 
fiulphuret  of  antimony  by  muriatic  acid,  or  upon 
ppotosulphuret  of  iron  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  immediately*  recognised  by  its  peculiar 
fc-tid  odour,  which  is  so  diffusible  that  a  single 
cubic  inch  of  it  escaping  into  the  atmosphere 
of.  a  laiige  room  is  soon  everywhere  percep- 
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tible.  It  is  very  injurious  to  respimtion ;  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  about  38  grains,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  compared  with  air  being  as  1,174  to 
1,000,  or,  comptured  with  hydrogen,  as  17  to  1. 
It  is  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  17  atmospheres 
at  50^.  Water  agitated  with  this  gas  takes  up 
three  times  its  own  volume,  and  acquires  s  bit- 
terish nauseous  flavour  with  the  odour  which  cha- 
racterises the  Harrogate  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
waters,  which  derive  their  chief  peenliaritieB  from 
the  presence  of  this  gas.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
extinguishes  flame;  but  is  itself  inflammable  in 
contact  with  air,  burning  with  a  blue  flame. 
When  mixed  with  excess  o&  oxygen  and  in- 
flamed, it  explodes,  and  the  mixture  is  eon- 
verted  into  sulphurous  acid  and  water.  One 
volume  of  the  gas  requires  one  volume  and  a 
half  of  oxygen  for  its  entire  combustioD,  and 
the  results  are  water,  and  one  volume  of  gaseons 
sulphurous  acid.  This  gas  is  immediately  de- 
composed by  ohiorine  and  by  iodine,  which,  if 
not  added  in  excess,  throw  down  its  sulphnr 
and  combine  with  its  hydrogen.  It  is  uneqai- 
vocally  recognised  by  its  peculiar  odour,  and  by 
its  blackening  the  salts  of  lead.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  diluted  with  20,000  measures  of  pnie 
hydrogen,  sensibly  blackens  a  piece  of  paper 
which  has  been  dipped  into  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead:  white  lead  is  also  immediately  dis- 
coloured by  it ;  hence  the  mischief  which  it  does 
to  white  paint,  and  to  pictures.  The  aqueons 
solution  of  sulphurettea  hydrogen  reddens  lit- 
mus ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  combines  with  cer- 
tain bfises,  it  is  properly  considered  as  a  weak 
acid. 

SnlplRurio  Add.  Oil  of  vitriol.  This 
most  important  acid  was  discovered  by  Baal 
Valentine,  towards  the  end  of  the  flfieenth 
century.  It  was  formerly  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron),  and 
from  its  oily  appearance  it  acquired  the  name, 
which  it  stiU  bears,  of  oil  of  vitriol.  In  this 
country  it  is  procured  by  burning  seven  cr 
eight  parts  of  sulphur,  and  at  the  same  time 
decomposing  in  the  same  furnace  one  part  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  of  potash  with  sulphnnc  add. 
The  sulphur  is  burnt  in  a  furnace  so  contrited 
that  a  current  of  air  carries  the  prodncis  of 
the  combustion  into  a  large  leaden  chamber, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches  with  water.  The  prindp&i 
products  of  the  combustion  «f  the  sulphur  and 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  nitre  aresnlphurons 
acid  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen ;  and  these,  toge- 
ther with  atmospheric  air  and  steam,  whieh  is 
admitted  from  several  jets,  form  the  oonteots  of 
the  chamber. 

The  sulphurous  add  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen, 
with  a  portion  of  water,  combine  to  form  a 
white  cr^'stalline  substance,  which,  upon  fialling 
into  the  water  of  the  chamber,  is  instantly  de- 
composed. The  peroxide  of  nitrogen  imparts 
oxygen  to  the  humid  sulphurous  acid,  and  so 
converts  it  into  sulphuric  acid;  whilst  the 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  having  lost  oxygen,  re- 
verts to  the  state  of  nitric  oridef  which  is  given 
out  into  the  air  of  the  chamber,  from  which  it 
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immediatelj  again  abstracts  oxygen,  and  be- 
coming peroxide  of  nitrogen,  is  again  ready  to 
acidify  a  new  portion  of  sulphnrons  acid.  The 
oxygen,  therefore,  is  thns  indirectly  transferred 
to  the  sulphur,  or  to  the  snlphnrous  add,  from 
the  atmosphere,  through  the  medium  of  the 
attractiTe  power  of  the  nitric  oxide  for  that 
element;  and  the  circumstance  that  this  pro- 
oe«  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  tke 
same  portion  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  accounts 
foT  the  small  quantity  of  nitre  required  in  this 
curious  process. 

When  the  water  in  the  chambers  is  rendered 
sufficiently  acid,  which  is  judged  of  by  its 
specific  gravity,  it  is  drawn  off  into  leaden 
toilers,  where  it  is  evaporated  down  to  the  den- 
sity 1'76 ;  after  which,  as  it  would  then  act  upon 
the  lead,  it  is  transferred  to  platinum  boilers 
snpplied  with  still-heads,  and  is  there  brought 
to  its  proper  degree  of  concentration  by  further 
distilling  off  a  portion  of  the  residuary  water. 
This  last  process  was  formerly  conducted,  at 
great  risk  and  inconvenience,  in  glass  retorts : 
its  present  improvement  shows  a  most  im- 
portant application  of  platinum,  which  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  boiling  acid.  *  Of  late,  sul- 
phuric add  has  been  largely  manufactured  from 
the  sulphur  obtained  by-  roasting  common 
pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron) ;  one  of  the  objec- 
tions to  which  is,  that  it  almost  always  contains 
more  or  less  arsenic,  by  which  the  resulting 
add  is  therefore  contaminated.  The  add  made 
from  Sicilian  sulphur  is  indeed  not  always  free 
from  this  mischievous  impurity. 

Snlphuricadd  is  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  of 
a  spedfic  gravity  of  1'842.  It  boils  at  640^ ; 
it  freezes  at  —  30^ ;  but  the  temperature  at 
vhich  the  diluted  acid  congeals  is  singularly 
modified  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  it 
contains.  When  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1-78 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  one 
atom  of  dry  add  and  two  of  water),  it  freezes 
&t  40^,  and  remains  solid  for  a  long  time  at 
several  degrees  above  that  point :  if  the  density 
he  either  diminished  or  mcreased,  a  greater 
cold  is  required  to  congeal  it. 

It  is  acrid  and  caustic,  and  intensely  acid  in 
all  its  characters,  even  when  largely  diluted. 
Its  attiacrion  for  bases  is  such  that  it  separates 
or  expels  all  other  acids  more  or  less  perfectly 
from  their  combinations.  Its  affinity  for  water 
is  such  that  it  rapidly  absorbs  it  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  when  mixed  with  water  much 
heat  is  evolved :  thus  by  suddenly  mixing  four 
parts  of  the  add  and  one  of  water  at  60°,  the 
temperature  rises  to  300^.  Its  attraction  for 
water  also  causes  the  sudden  liquefaction  of 
BDow ;  and  if  mixed  with  it  in  due  proportion, 
an  intense  cold  is  the  consequence.  It  acts 
niergetically  upon  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, generaUy  charring  them,  and  often,  as 
in  the  ease  of  suaar,  with  singular  rapidity. 

This  acid,  as  it  usually  occurs  in  commerce, 
pnder  the  name  of  concentrated  suljjhuric  acid, 
is  a  compound  of  1  atom  of  anhydrous  acid 
and  1  of  water.  The  anhydrous  sidphiiric  acid 
(iulpkurie  anhydride  of  some  writers)  is  con- 
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stituted  of  16  sulphur  (1  atom)  and  24  oxygen 
(3  atoms) ;  its  equivalent,  therefore,  is  16  +  24 
=  40:  i.e.  the  composition  of  the  add  as 
it  exists  in  the  anhydrous  sulphates.  The 
strongest  liquid  add  consists  of  40  of  the  an- 
hydrous add  (1  atom)  and  9  water  (one  atom), 
and  is  therefore  represented  by  the  equivalent 
40 -I- 9  » 49.  Sulphuric  add  is,  however,  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  dibasic  acid,  and 
to  have  double*  the  combining  weight  just 
given. 

Sulphuric  add  is  an  article  much  used  in 
commerce ;  its  purity  and  value  are  judged  of 
by  its  spedfic  gravity.  Upon  this  su^'ect  Dr. 
Ure's  tables  may  be  consulted,  as  showing  the 
quantity  of  real  or  dry,  and  of  commercial 
add,  in  diluted  add  of  all  densities. 

By  the  term  real,  dry,  or  anhydrous  std^ 
phuric  acid,  we  mean  that  which  exists  in  the 
sulphates,  and  which  may  be  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  distilling  protosulphate  of 
iron,  or  green  vitriol,  at  a  high  temperature : 
there  supervenes  a  dense  brownish  liquid, 
which  emits  vapour  when  exposed  to  air,  and 
has  hence  been  termed  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
On  putting  this  into  a  retort  to  which  a  re- 
ceiver surrounded  by  ice  or  snow  is  carefully 
adapted,  and  heating  it  gently,  a  vapour  passes 
over,  which  condenses  into  a  white  crystalline 
solid ;  this,  which  is  anhydrous  or  glacial  sul- 
phuric acid,  liquefies  at  about  70°,  and  evapo- 
rates at  about  1 1 2°.  Yet»  when  combined  with 
such  portion  of  water  as  constitutes  the  above 
described  liquid  add,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fixed 
of  fluids.  It  hisses  when  dropped  into  water 
in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  evolved. 

The  ready  test  of  sidphuric  add  is  a  soluble 
salt  of  baryta;  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  is  generally  used,  which,  when  dropped 
into  any  solution  of  free  or  combined  sulphuric 
acid,  announces  its  presence  by  a  white  cloud 
or  predpitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  the  same  way  sul-  . 
phuric  add,  and  the  sulphates,  are  tests  of 
baryta. 

Snlpbnrio  Btlier.    [Ether.] 

Snlpbiaroiia  jlLoid.  This  acid  consists  of 
32  sulphur  +  32  oxygen;  itsequivalentbeing  64. 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  in  con- 
tact with  certain  metals,  which  abstract  an  atom 
of  its  oxygen ;  such,  for  instance,  as  silver  or 
mercury.  It  is  also  formed  by  burning  sulphur 
in  oxygen  gas.  One  volume  of  water  takes  up 
about  40  volumes  of  sulphurous  add  gas ;  so 
that  it  requires  to  be  collected  and  preserved 
over  mercury,  or  in  dry  stoppered  phials.  It 
has  the  well-known  sufiTocating  odour  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable  bleach- 
ing powers ;  so  that  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur are  often  used  to  whiten  straw,  and  certain 
silk  and  cotton  goods;  and  when  certain  flowers, 
such  as  violets,  dahlias,  &c.,  are  exposed  to 
such  fiimes,  or  to  sulphurous  acid,  their  colours 
are  mostly  destroyed.  Upon  other  colouring 
matters  it  has  little  effect.  100  cubic  inches 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  weigh  between  67  and 
68  grains ;  its  specific  gravity  compared  with 
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Atmospheric  air  being  2*22.  It  extingaishes 
flame,  and  kills  animals.  When  subjected  to 
the  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres,  or  when 
cooled  down  to  6°,  it  assumes  a  liquid  form ; 
and  in  this  state  it  eyaporates  with  such  rapidity 
at  common  temperatures  as  to  produce  a  most 
intense  degree  of  cold,  so  that  by  its  aid  chlorine 
may  be  liquefied  and  mercury  frozen.  It  com- 
bines with  bases,  and  produces  a  class  of  salts 
called  sulphites;  they  are  characterised  by 
emitting  sulphurous  acid  when  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  becoming  converted  into 
sulphates  by  oxidising  agents. 

Sultan  ( an  Arabic  word).  The  title  of  rari- 
ous  Mohammedan  princes  besides  the  Ottoman 
emperor  or  grand  sultan,  to  whom  it  is  com- 
monly given  by  Europeans,  but  whose  peculiar 
title  is  Padishah.  The  princes  of  the  deposed 
family  of  the  khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars  are 
also  styled  sidtan:  as  is  also  the  pasha  of  Egypt 
in  that  country,  although  not  by  the  court  of 
Constantinople. 

Snmaoli  (Qer.  and  Fr.).  The  popular  name 
of  the  woody  plants  which  form  the  botanical 
genus  Bhus.  The  same  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles,  and 
young  branches  of  the  Rhus  Coriaria  and 
Bhus  Coivnus,  shrubs  which  grow  in  Hungary, 
the  Banat,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces.  That 
derived  from  both  kinds  contams  tannin,  with  a 
little  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  is  a  good  deal 
employed  for  tanning  light-coloured  leathers; 
but  the  first  is  of  the  best  quality.  With  mor- 
dants, it  dyes  nearly  the  same  colours  as  galls. 
In  calico-printing,  sumach  affords,  with  a  mor- 
dant of  tin,  a  yellow  colour;  with  acetate  of 
iron,  weak  or  strong,  a  grey  or  black ;  and  with 
sulphate  of  zinc,  a  brownish  yellow.  A  decoction 
of  sumach  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly ;  gives 
white  flocks  with  the  proto-muriate  of  tin ;  pale 
yellow  flocks  with  alum ;  dark  blue  flocks  with 
red  sulphate  of  iron,  with  an  abundant  pre- 
cipitate. In  the  south  of  France,  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  the  Coriaria  myrUfolia  are  used  for 
dyeing  under  the  name  of  ridoul  or  rodou.  The 
imports  for  home  consumption  amount  to  about 
200,000  cwt.  a  year. 

Smnination  (Lat.  summus,  highest).  In 
Mathematics,  the  operation  of  adding  or  flnd- 
ing  the  sum  of  several  quantities.  When  the 
quantities  to  be  added  form  a  series,  the  sum 
of  any  number  of  terms  is  indicated  by  pre- 
fixing the  sign  of  summation  2  to  the  general 
term;  the  limits  of  the  sum  are  also  some- 

times  indicated;  thus  2  Oi  denotes  the  sum 

1=1 
a^  +  a2+   .  .  .  .  +an.    Instances  of  summa- 
tion will  be  found  under  Intbgratiok;  Dif- 
FEBSNCBS,  Calculus  of  ;  and  PROORBSsioy. 

Summer  (A. -Sax.  sumer,  Ger.  sommer). 
One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
summer  season,  for  the  northern  hemisphere, 
begins  when  the  sun  reaches  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  ends  at  the  following  equinox. 

SuMHBB  (Fr.   sommier;  quasi  trabs  sum- 
maria,  an  upper  beam).     In  Architecture,  any 
large  piece  of  timber  supported  on  two  strong 
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piers  or  posts,  and  serving  as  a  lintel  to  a  door, 
window,  &c.     [Bbxssuiocer.] 

SummoaaplVMtoC  In  Law.  AlladJooB 
in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law  are  now 
commenced  by  a  writ  of  summons  in  a  pre- 
scribed form,  viz.  by  a  writ  issued  in  the 
queen's  name  out  of  the  court  in  which  the 
action  is  brought,  directed  to  the  intended 
defendant,  describing  him  as  of  the  county  and 
pUce  where  he  is  supposed  to  reside  or  be, 
and  commanding  him  to  cause  an  appearance 
to  be  entered  for  him  in  that  court,  in  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff,  within  eight  dajs 
after  the  writ  shall  be  served  upon  him  (the 
defendant).  The  amount  of  the  debt  claimed, 
if  the  action  be  to  recover  a  debt,  with  other 
requisite  particulars,  must  be  endorsed  on  the 
writ.  The  writ  remains  in  force  for  six  ca- 
lendar months,  but  may  be  renewed  as  often 
as  there  may  be  occasion.     (3  Steph.  Comm,) 

Samptuary  &awB  (Lat  sumptos,  ex- 
pense). Laws  intended  to  restrain  the  expen- 
diture of  citizens.  Sumptuary  laws  abounded  in 
ancient  legislation.  Thus,  among  the  Bom&ns, 
the  Lex  Orchia  limited  the  numl^r  of  guests  at 
a  feast;  the  Lex  Fannia  restricted  the  cost  of 
an  ordinary  entertainment  to  ten  asses^  and  so 
forth.  They  were  also  common  in  the  earlier 
legislation  of  this  countiy. 

All  sumptuary  laws  intended  to  'check 
excess  in  apparel  and  prohibit  costly  clothes' 
(passed  chiefly  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III., 
Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VIII.)  were  repealed 
b^  1  Jas.  I.  c  25.  But  one  statute  pro- 
hibiting excess  in  diet,  10  Edw.  III.  c  3, 
which  enacted  that  no  one  should  be  served  at 
dinner  or  supper  with  more  than  two  courses, 
except  on  certain  specified  holidays,  and  which 
had  long  fallen  into  desuetude,  was  expressly 
repealed  by  19  &  20  Vict  c  64. 

The  most  successful  of  such  attempts  to  re- 
gulate prices  have  been  those  which  fixed  the 
wages  of  labour.  It  was  quite  in  acoordanoe 
with  this  disposition  to  interfere  with  supply 
and  demand,  that  enactments  were  made  vith 
a  view  to  control  expenditure ;  and,  therefoK>, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  subsequently,  a  variety  of  statutes 
were  passed  prohibiting  certain  lands  of  dress, 
or  at  least  limiting  them  to  certain  ranks  in 
society,  and  defining,  often  with  very  great 
minuteness,  what  should  be  t^e  customaiy 
habits  and  food  of  other  ranks. 

There  will  alwavs  be  a  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  an  administration  attempdi^  to 
prohibit  acts  which  are  said  not  to  be  maU  per 
se,  or  indeed  any  acts  which  have  no  directly 
evil  effect  on  the  rights  of  others.  But  of  these 
prohibitions,  none  is  more  certain  to  be  evaded 
than  sumptuary  laws.  Individuals  will  be  slow 
to  recognise  the  right  of  goveniment  in  such 
action,  and  when  a  license  is  given  to  some 
persons  which  is  not  accorded  to  others,  ererr 
person  is  impelled  to  challenge  and  traverse 
the  law.  In  a  community  like  the  ^)artan, 
where  abstinence  was  enforced  on  all  i^ke,  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  the  law.  In  our  own 
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countiy,  during  tho  existence  of  the  Gin  Act, 
intempennce  vii  neyer  so  common ;  and  it  is 
areneii  that  eren  where  a  popolar  legislatare, 
as  in  the  state  of  Maine,  has  prohibited  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liqnors,  as  much  or  nearly 
as  much  is  sold  secretly  as  before  was  sold 
openly.  But  the  case  is  still  stronger  when  the 
law  is  intended  to  affect  some  persons  and  to 
give  license  to  others. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  pro- 
molgation  of  sumptuary  Liws  depends  neces- 
sarily on  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  pro- 
yince  of  goremment.  Tho  modem  theory, 
which  tends  to  confine  the  action  of  goTem- 
ment  more  and  more  to  the  protection  of  per- 
son and  property,  leaves  no  room  for  any  such 
legislation  [Libibtt]  ;  and  this  tendency  ac- 
quires naturally  a  greater  force  in  large  king- 
doms than  in  small  states.  In  the  latter,  the 
idea  of  the  state  or  society  is  sure  to  override 
indefinitely  the  idea  of  the  individual;  and  thus 
a  Btunptuary  legislation  is  as  natural  to  the 
ancient  Boman  rej^nblic  as  to  that  of  Sparta.  In 
the  fonner,  the  citizen,  although  he  retained  his 
own  home  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  privacy 
of  his  house,  was  regarded  as  wholly  sub- 
oidinate  to  the  state,  which  could  interfere 
with  him  at  its  will ;  in  the  latter,  the  citizen 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  private  person 
at  all.  [STssrriA..]  According  to  the  Aristote- 
lian theory  of  politics,  sumptuary  laws  formed 
an  indispensable  part  of  every  civil  code.  If 
the  state  was  bound,  as  Aristotle  maintained, 
to  see  to  and  insure  the  mental  and  moral  wel- 
fue  of  all  its  citizens,  it  was  bound  to  prescribe 
not  merely  the  books  which  thev  were  to  read, 
but  the  dishes  which  they  should  eat,  and  the 
clothes  which  they  must  wear. 

In  their  practaoaJ  working,  sumptuary  laws 
in  more  modem  times  have  been  used  as  in* 
straments  for  keeping  up  the  distinctions  of 
classes,  and  thus  as  a  means  for  upholding  the 
power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy.  The 
theories  of  religion  disseminated  by  the  me- 
diaeval deigy  united  with  these  political  preju- 
dic»i,  as  Hallam  has  renuurked  (Middle  Ages, 
eh.  XL.  part  iL),  *  to  render  all  increase  of  general 
comforts  odious  under  the  name  of  luxury ;  but 
while  the  kings  of  France  and  England  multi- 
plied laws  about  the  food  and  dnss  of  their 
mbjects,  they  were  themselves  more  egreeions 
spendthrifts  than  anv  others  in  their  domi- 
moos,  and  contributed  far  more  by  their  love 
of  pageantry  to  excite  a  taste  for  dissipation 
in  their  people  than  by  their  ordinances  to 
repress  it^ 

Sua  (the  Sanscrit  root  is  sur,  to  glitter^ 
^.  ^Aiet,  Lat.  sol,  Oer.  sonne).  In  Astro- 
nomy, the  central  body  of  our  system,  about 
whidi  all  the  planets  and  comets  revolve,  and 
hj  which  their  motions  are  regulated  and 
ooQtiolled.  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  and 
beat,  and  therefore  the  primary  cause  of  all 
the  motions  and  changes  dBfected  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  by  those  great  agents  of  nature. 

AppantU- Magnitude  ofi&  Sun, — The  sun 
presents  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
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I  luminous  circular  disc,  subtending  an  angle  of 
rather  more  than  half  a  degree.  But  on  mea- 
suring accurately  the  diameter  of  the  disc,  it  is 
found  to  be  not  always  the  same,  but  subject 
to  an  annual  variation.  In  fact,  as  the  earth 
describes  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  sun  occupies 
one  of  the  foci,  its  distance  from  the  sun  is 
constantly  changing,  and  the  variation  of  the 
sun's  apparent  diameter  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  distance.  When  the 
earth  is  in  its  perihehon,  or  point  of  its  orbit 
nearest  to  the  sun,  the  sun's  apparent  diameter 
is  32'  36*41",  and  when  the  earth  is  at  its  aphe- 
lion, or  the  most  distaint  point,  the  apparent 
diameter  is  82'  8*64''. 

The  accompanying  table  of  elements  gives 
the  latest  values  obtained. 


Equatorial  hoxixontol 
parallax    .... 

Mean  distance  from 
tbaBartli  .    .    .  .| 


Time  of  fotation 


V  Barth'sssle 


Diameter  in  miles  .    . 

Inclination  of  axis  to  ) 

plane  of  eoUptio  .    f 

Longitnde  of  node  .    . 


Density  . 
Volume  . 
Force     of 

gravitj 

atBqoa- 

tor   .    J 
Apparent  diameter  ' 

as  seen  from  the 

Earth,  mHTimiiTn 
Apparent  diameter 

as  seen  from  the 


Old  ValM  He*  Va]iM 

.    «»77«"    .    8-916" 

95,374,000    .    91,678,000 

r  Variable  with  the  latitude. 
The  rotation  in  24  hours  of 
mean  solar  time  is  expressed 
l^  the  formnla,  B6&±\6Sf  sin 

.    888,646    .      868,880 


82*»46l 
78  40j 


for  1860 


864,986     .     816,047 

0*250 

1,416,926     .   1,360,160 


«-7 


27-6 


Z2^  86-41" 


8S'8-64^ 


Distance  of  the  Sun, — ^The  sun's  true  distance 
is  found  from  his  horizontal  parallax.  This 
is  so  small  a  quantity  that  practically  it  is  not 
possible  to  detennine  it  in  the  usual  way  by 
observations  made  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
earth ;  but  the  astronomical  phenomena  of  the 
transits  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc 
afford  the  means  of  detaonnining  it  with  the 
utmost  precision.  From  the  transits  which 
occurred  in  the  last  century,  a  parallax  was 
obtained  of  8*6776  (shown  as  the  old  value 
in  the  above  table);  i.e.  if  an  observer  could 
be  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  earth's 
semidiameter  would  be  seen  by  him  under  an 
angle  of  8*6''.  From  this  it  followed  that  the 
mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  must  be 
at  least  equal  to  24,047  times  the  earth's  radius ; 
and  as  the  radius  of  the  earth  is  nearly  4,000 
miles,  it  follows  that  the  sun's  true  distance, 
calculated  from  that  parallax,  must  be  about 
96,000,000  miles. 

As  mentioned,  however,  in  the  article  Plaket, 
recent  investigations  have  resulted  in  a  smaller 
value  of  this  distance.  Observations  of  the  planet 
Mars  at  opposition,  investigations  into  the  mo- 
tions of  the  moon  and  masses  of  the  planets,  and 
the  velocity  of  light,  all  agree  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  showing  that  some  8,000,000  miles 
must  be  deducted  from  the  old  value. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  idea  of 
this  enormous  distances  we  may  compote  the 
time  in  which  it  woiiM  be  passed  hj  some  of 
the  swiftest  motions  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. A  cannon  ball,  fired  with  a  charge  of 
8  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  is  projected  with  a  velocity 
of  about  1,600  feet  in  a  second.  Supposing  it 
were  to  move  towards  the  son  with  a  uni- 
form Telocity,  it  would  require  nearly  ten  years 
to  reach  its  surface.  Light  itself,  which  tra- 
vels with  the  astonishing  velocity  of  192,500 
miles  in  a  second,  only  reaches  the  earth  eight 
minutes  and  eighteen  seconds  after  leaving  the 
sun's  surface. 

The  distance  and  apparent  diameter  of  the 
Bun  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  compute  its  real 
dimensions.  The  new  value  of  the  diameter 
is  853,380  miles.  The  mean  distance  of  the 
moon  being  rather  less  than  60  tames  the  earth's 
radius,  if  the  sun's  centre  were  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  its  surface  would  be  at  twice 
the  distance  of  the  moon's  orbit ;  and  the  vo- 
lume of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  moon's  orbit  would  be  only  an  eighth 
part  of  the  volume  of  the  sun.  The  sun's 
volume  is  500  times  greater  than  the  volumes  of 
all  the  planets  taken  together. 

Mass  and  Density  of  the  Sim. — ^The  magni- 
tude and  distance  of  the  sun  are  determined  by 
direct  observation  ;  his  mass  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  earth  is  deduced  from  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation. 

We  can  determine  on  the  earth  at  what  rate 
a  body  falls  to  the  earth.  The  earth's  orbit 
tells  us  at  what  rate  the  earth  itself  falls  to  the 
sun.  Experiment  tells  us  that,  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  a  heavy  body  traverses 
sixteen  feet  during  the  first  second  of  its  fall ; 
and  as,  aocordiuff  to  Newton's  theory,  the  at- 
traction of  a  sphere  acts  on  external  bodies, 
as  if  the  entire  mass  of  the  sphere  were  con- 
centrated at  its  centre,  we  must  consider 
the  heavy  body  &lling  on  the  surface  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  as  situated  at  a  distance  from 
the  centre  of  attraction  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  earth.  The  mass  of  the  earth,  then,  acting 
on  a  body  situated  at  a  distance  of  4,000  miles, 
causes  it  to  fall  16  feet  in  one  second.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earth  itself  gravitates  towards 
the  sun  ;  the  orbit  which  it  thus  deBcribes  in  a 
year  shows  how  much  it  falls  towards  the  sun 
during  the  first  second  of  fall.  The  distance  is 
found  to  be  *0099  feet.  We  must  now  reduce 
this  measure  of  the  attractive  energy  of  the 
sun  to  what  it  would  be  at  a  distance  from  its 
centre  equal  to  4,000  miles,  or  to  the  terrestrial 
radius,  a  distance  23,984  times  smaller  than 
the  sun's  distance  according  to  the  old  value. 

The  law  of  gravitation  indicates  that  the 
preceding  number  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  23,984  feet  Doing  this,  we  find 
that  the  mass  of  the  sun,  acting  on  a  body 
situated  at  a  distance  of  4,000  miles  from  its 
centre,  causes  it  to  travel,  in  the  first  second, 
5,708,763  feet,  or  1,075  miles.  We  can  now 
compare  the  mass  of  the  sun  with  that  of  the 
earth  since  we  know  the  actions  of  these  two 
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masses,  on  a  body  situated  at  the  same  distance 
from  their  centres ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the 
mass  of  the  sun  is  by  so  much  greater  thaa 
that  of  the  earth,  as  the  number  5,708,763  ii 
greater  than  16.  Dividing,  we  find  in  round 
numbers  355,000.  We  must  have,  then, 
355,000  globes  of  the  same  weight  as  ouis  to 
balance  the  sun. 

The  density  of  a  body  is  directly  as  its  mass, 
and  inversely  as  its  volume.  If,  therefore,  ve 
call  the  density  of  the  earth  1,  the  ratio  of  the 
density  of  the  sun  to  that  qf  the  earth  will  be, 

S16047 
to  take  the  new  value,  as  ,^^^,  '    to  1,  or  m 
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0*25  nearly  to  1,  or  as  0*254,  whence  the  sans 
density  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  earth. 

In  order  to  compare  the  force  of  sohir  grarity 
at  the  sun's  sur&ce  with  that  of  terrestrial 
gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  we  must  again 
recollect  that  the  attraction  of  a  body  on  an 
exterior  point  is  directly  as  the  mass  of  the 
attracting  body,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  of  the  point  from  its  centTv\ 
Hence,  a  body,  which  at  the  earth's  suifwe 
weighs  one  pound,  would  weigh  27*6  pounds  if 
carried  to  the  surface  of  the  sun.  An  ordinary 
man  would  not  only  be  unable  to  sustain  hii 
own  weight  on  the  sun,  but  would  be  h'tenllj 
crushed  under  the  load. 

Rotation  of  the  8im. — ^The  sun,  when  vievcd 
through  the  telescope,  is  generally  observe*!  to 
have  on  its  surface  a  number  of  dark  patrhts 
or  spots,  which  being  observed  from  day  to  day 
are  found  not  to  remun  in  the  same  place.  Ut 
to  move  across  the  surface,  without  changing 
their  relative  positions  to  any  great  extent. 
These  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing the  sun  to  have  a  rotatory  motion  about 
an  axis  from  west  to  east.  The  early  observa- 
tions of  Delambre,  Bianchi,  and  Laugier,  wire 
by  no  means  concordant,  but  an  averaire 
rotation  of  25  days  was  obtained.  The  recfnt 
discovery  that  the  time  of  rotation  of  the 
photosphere,  or  the  external  bright  doudy 
envelope  which  we  see,  varies  with  the  latitudtr 
of  the  part  observed,  is  due  to  Mr.  Oarrington. 

Spots  on  the  Sun. — Numerous  hypotheses 
have  been  formed  respecting  the  solar  spots?. 
They  began  to  attract  attention  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  telescope.  Schemer  snppos**! 
them  to  be  planets  revolving  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sun's  surface.  Galileo  and  HeT^ins 
conceived  them  to  be  a  sort  of  seorie  or  aw'n 
formed  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  floating 
in  an  ocean  of  liquid  matter.  Lahire  snppoeed 
them  to  be  protuberant  parts  of  solid,  opaque, 
and  irregular  masses,  floating  in  the  liquid  matter 
of  the  sun.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  aowontixl 
for  the  spots  by  supposing  the  sun  to  consist  of 
a  dark  nucleus,  covered  to  a  certain  depth  by 
luminous  matter,  through  which  cavities  or  gulfs 
are  made  by  volcanic  or  other  actions,  thus  pei^ 
mitting  the  dark  nucleus  to  be  seen.  Ulsu-le 
suggested  that  the  spots  or  opaque  bodies  may 
be  merely  the  summits  of  mountains,  nsnally 
covered  by  the  igneous  fluid,  but  wbidi,  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  fluid,  sometimes  protroae 
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beyond  its  surfiuse,  and  thus  become  viBible. 
Sir  William  Herschel,  following  Dr.  Wilson, 
considered  the  lominous  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  be  sustained  far  above  the  level  of 
the  solid  body  by  a  transparent  elastic  medium, 
carrying  on  its  upper  surface  (or  rather  at  some 
considerably  lower  level  within  its  depth)  a 
clondy  stratum,  which,  being  strongly  illumi- 
Dated  from  above^  reflects  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  light  to  our  eyes,  and  forms  a  penumbra, 
while  the  solid  body  shaded  by  the  clouds  reflects 
none.  The  temporary  removal  of  both  the 
strata,  but  more  of  the  upper  than  the  lower, 
is,  in  his  opinion,  effected  by  powerful  upward 
cnrrents  of  the  atmosphere,  arising,  perhaps, 
from  spiracles  in  the  bodv,  or  from  local 
agitations.  (Sir  J.  Herschel  s  Outlines  of  As- 
tronomy, p.  229.)  The  most  recent  ideas  on 
the  sn^ect,  derived  from  observation  and  con- 
siderations of  the  sun's  physical  constitution, 
are  opposed  to  all  these  hypotheses,  as  it  is  now 
accepted  on  all  hands  that  the  sun's  light  and 
heat  are  really  due  to  a  state  of  incandescence 
of  a  body  surrounded  by  an  absorbing  atmo- 
sphere. Almost  all  the  phenomena  presented 
loth  by  sun-spots,  faculse,  and  the  general 
surface,  are  satisfied  by  supposing  the  photo- 
sphere to  be  built  up  of  douos.  If  the  margin 
of  a  sun-spot  be  observed,  the  bright  granules 
which,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Herschel, 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun,  are  observed 
to  change  their  generally  circular  or  nearly  cir- 
cular shape  for  a  more  elongated  one  as  they 
descend  oown  the  slope  of  the  penumbra,  and 
on  rarer  occasions  still  they  are  seen  to  float 
over  the  region  occupied  by  the  umbra  and 
melt  in  their  passage.  Hence  the  spots  are 
supposed  to  be  openings  in  the  cloudy  stratum, 
and  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  dark 
portion  then  rendered  visible?  M.  Faye  ex- 
plains it  by  looking  upon  the  photosphere  as  a 
shell  enveloping  a  nebula.  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart 
and  others  ascribe  it  to  a  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature caused  by  a  downward  current  of  cold 
air. 

The  solar  spots  are  exceedingly  irregular  in 
shape;  and,  when  watched  attentively  for 
some  time,  ikey  are  observed  to  enlarge  and 
contract,  and  to  change  perpetually  their 
form  and  outline.  Frequently  they  disap- 
pear before  they  approach  the  edge  of  the  disc, 
and  others  bre^  out  suddenly  in  places  where 
none  were  seen  before.  Sometimes  a  spot  has 
been  seen  to  break  up  into  several  parts,  and 
the  fragments  to  separate  from  each  other,  as  if 
acted  upon  by  an  explosive  force.  The  nucltus 
of  a  spot  is  perfectly  black,  and  sharply  defined ; 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  umbrat  or  border  of 
a  fainter  shade ;  this,  ag^in,  is  surrounded  by 
a  penumbra.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
spots,  or  in  places  where  they  are  numerous, 
bright  streaks,  or  portions  more  luminous  than 
the  general  surface  of  the  sun,  called  facula, 
are  firequently  seen.  Among  these  facuUe  spots 
are  often  observed  to  break  out ;  and  when  this 
does  not  happen,  they  are  generally  succeeded 
br  spots,  larger  in  proportion  to  the  brightness 
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of  the  antecedent  facnlsB.  The  region  of  the 
spots  is  generally  confined  to  the  parts  of  the 
sun  within  about  80^  of  the  equator,  beyond 
which  they  are  rarely  seen. 

The  magnitude  of  the  spots,  and  the  scale  on 
which  their  movements  are  performed,  are  not 
the  least  remarkable  circamstances  connected 
with  the  phenomena.  At  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  a  line  which  subtends  an  angle  of  one 
second  is  equal  to  about  460  miles,  and  a  circle 
of  that  diameter  has  an  area  of  about  166,000 
miles ;  and  this  is  the  smallest  space  which  can 
be  distinctly  discerned  on  the  sun's  disc.  But 
a  spot  was  observed  by  Mayer  having  a 
diameter  equal  to  j^  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun,  or  upwards  of  96",  and  consequently  (sup- 
posing it  to  be  circular)  covering  an  area  of 
1,620  millions  of  square  m!Ies — ^upwards  of 
30  times  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

Fhfskal  Constitution  of  the  Sun. — Our  most 
recent  conception  of  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun  is  derived  from  a  discovery 
of  Kirchhofi^s,  which  shows  that  it  is  the 
solid  or  liquid  nucleus  of  the  sun,  and  not 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  the  principal  source 
of  light,  and  that  the  light  so  emitted  has 
certain  colours  filtered  out  during  its  passage 
through  the  sun's  atmosphere.  The  same 
philosopher  has  also  shown  the  existence  of 
the  metals  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  iron, 
chromium,  and  nickel  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.  For  further  information  respecting  these 
discoveries,  see  Spbctbux  Analysis. 

Considering  the  enormous  and  incessant 
emanation  of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun, 
the  question  has  often  arisen  whether  the 
volume  of  the  sun  undergoes  any  diminution. 
If  the  high  temperature  is  kept  up  by  friction 
or  by  the  precipitation  of  meteoric  matter  into 
the  sun,  as  first  suggested  by  Mayer,  no  loss  of 
volume  would  be  sustained;  but  if  the  heat 
and  light  are  produced  merely  by  the  cooling 
of  the  body  of  the  sun,  a  diminution  of  volume 
would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  consequence. 
Observation,  however,  can  aSbia  us  no  infor- 
mation on  this  head ;  for,  supposing  an  actual 
diminution  to  be  going  on  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
Ipssen  the  diameter  by  two  feet  in  24  hours 
(which,  having  regard  to  the  aim's  magnitude, 
may  be  considered  as  enormous),  8,000  years 
would  elapse  before  the  diminution  of  the 
apparent  diameter  would  amount  to  a  single 
second.  Bufibn  supposed  the  sun  to  be  an 
immense  furnace,  alimented  by  comets  precipi- 
tating themselves  into  it  from  time  to  time. 

Atmosphere  of  the  Sun. — The  existence  of 
a  solar  atmosphere  was  inferred  by  Bouguer 
from  a  comparison  of  the  intensity  of  radiation 
at  different  points  of  the  disc  By  reason  of 
the  globular  figure  of  the  sun,  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  surface  towards  the  border  is  com- 
prehended under  a  given  visual  angle  than  at 
the  centre ;  and,  as  every  point  of  the  surface 
must  be  supposed  to.  radiate  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, it  follows  that  the  intensity  of  light  near 
the  border  should  be  greater  than  at  the  centre, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  extent  of  surface 
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comprised  under  the  sune  angle.  Bongaei^s 
observations,  however,  led  him  to  infer  that 
the  light  from  the  centre  of  the  disc  had  a 
greater  intensity  than  that  which  proceeded 
from  the  borders,  a  circomstanoe  which  would 
be  erplained  on  the  suppoaition  of  its  being 
absorbed  in  a  greater  proportion  by  having  to 
traverse  a  greater  extent  of  atmosphere.  These 
observations  have  been  recently  confirmed  by 
Bosooe,  who  has  found  that  the  photographic 
power  of  the  sun's  disc  diminishes  towards  the 
edge.  The  existence  of  a  solar  atmosphere  is 
also  indicated  by  the  ring  of  light  and  the  sin- 
gular red  protuberances  seen  in  solar  eclipses, 
and  especially  in  those  of  1851  and  1861. 

Suns  JPOiition  and  Proper  Motion  in  the 
Heavens, — The  discoveries  in  sidereal  astro- 
nomy which  have  been  made  in  modem  times, 
all  tend  to  establish  the  hypothesis  of  a  simi- 
larity of  condition  and  a  community  of  nature 
between  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars.  The 
prevalence  of  gravitation  amotag  these  re- 
mote bodies,  foUowing  the  law  observed  in 
the  solar  system,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
speculation;  the  proof  being  afforded  by  the 
elliptic  orbits  described  by  so  many  of  the 
double  stars  about  their  common  centre  of 
gravity.  With  respect  to  the  place  which 
the  sun  occupies  in  the  heavens,  we  have, 
says  Sir  J.  Herscfael  {Mem,  Riyal  Asticn, 
Society f  voL  xi.),  almost  ocular  evidence  that 
our  system  is  eccentrically  situated  within  the 
region  bounded  by  the  nilky  %oayy  and  nearer 
to  its  southern  than  to  its  northern  portion.  It 
was  also  an  opinion  of  Sir  William  Herschel, 
now  confirmed  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 
Bun,  like  many  of  the  fixed  stars,  has  a  proper 
motion  in  space,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
at  present  advancing  towards  a  point  of  the 
heavens  within  the  constellation  Hercules, 
Yet»  though  the  fact  that  the  sun  has  a 
proper  motion  in  space  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  many  centuries  of  observation  may 
be  required  to  enable  astronomers  to  detect 
its  laws,  or  even  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusions  respecting  the  remote  centre  about 
which  it  is  performed.  An  extension  of 
Kirchhoff's  discovery  before  mentioned  has 
taught  us  that  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
sun  and  stars  are  identical  in  the  main,  though 
the  components  of  the  nuclei  and  atmo- 
spheres may  vary  within  certain  limits.  (Sir 
J.  Herschel's  Astronomy;  Lalande,  tom.  iii.; 
Biot.,  Astronomic  Physique;  Laplace,  Systkme 
du Monde;  Delambre,  ^^^ronomte ;  Argelander, 
Struve,  and  Galloway,  On  the  Proper  Motion 
of  the  Solar  System ;  Main,  *  On  the  Proper 
Motions  of  the  Stars,'  in  Greenwich  XJataloyuCt 
&c.;  The  Heavens,)    [Stabs.] 

8im  Opal*  A  name  for  Fire  Opal,  or  for 
that  variety  of  Opal  which  displays  bright 
yellow  and  hyacinth-red  reflections.  It  is  found 
at  Zimapan  in  Mexico ;  also  in  Cornwall,  near 
St.  Just^  and  at  Huel  Spinster  and  Bosewarne 
Mine. 

8im  IVonlilp.  The  evidence  of  language, 
as  well  as  that  of  mythology,  tends  to  show 
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the  general,  if  not  the  unirersal,  exurtenoe 
of  sun  worship  among  the  various  tribes  of 
men  in  the  earliest  ages.  On  the  mental 
process  which  may  have  led  to  such  a  woT' 
ship,  something  has  been  said  in  the  articles 
Lanottaoi,  Mokothusk,  Mtthologt,  and 
PoLTrHxisx.  The  worship  naturally  assomed 
different  fi>rms  according  to  the  peculiar  tastes 
and  tempers  of  the  several  nations;  but  the 
leading  idea,  which  impressed  itself  especially 
on  the  Oriental  mind,  was  that  of  the  gene- 
rative force  of  nature,  as  proceeding  from  tho 
sun,  and  thus  their  worship  of  the  sun  was  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  Lwoa,  or 
Phallus,  and  Yoni,  answering  to  the  Ashen 
and  altar  of  Baal  among  the  Jews,  Phflenicians, 
and  other  Semitic  peoples.  This  element  was  re- 
presented in  the  West  chiefly  in  the  Mtstbbus, 
and  in  the  Phallic  processions  of  Dionysus,  &e. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  to  invent 
with  a  human  form  the  being  who  was  sup^ospd 
to  direct  each  force  in  nature  aa  distinguished 
from  the  force  itself  brought  the  personal 
Apollo,  or  Dionysus,  or  AUiena  into  a  promi- 
nence which  placed  the  worship  of  generative 
emblems  more  and  more  in  the  b^kground, 
and  invested  it  with  an  obscure  and  repulsive 
character;  and  thus  to  the  Greek,  Helios,  the 
sun,  became  a  secondary  to  Phoebus,  the  light- 
giver,  standing  to  him  in  the  relation  of  ^'e- 
reus  to  Poseidon,  or  of  Nephel6  to  Hera.  In 
the  Odyssey,  Helios  still  has  his  sacred  cattle 
in  the  Thnnakian  land ;  but  the  legend  is  in- 
teresting chiefly  as  throwing  light  on  the  my- 
thical phrases  which  seemed  to  have  fumiahed 
a  basis  for  many,  if  not  moat,  of  the  incidents 
both  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  Biad, 

SmOay.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  conse- 
crated to  the  sun  in  heathen  times.  (Sir  6.  G. 
Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  S04  &c.) 
The  solemnisation  of  this  day  dates  fiom 
the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
memory  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  Jeirish 
Christians  retained  at  the  same  time  their 
Sabbath,  the  last  day  of  the  week ;  but  this 
practice  became  obsolete  early,  at  least  in 
the  Western  church.  The  Sunday  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  strictly  observed  as  a 
day  of  cessation  from  labour  before  the  reign 
of  Constantino.  By  the  decree  of  that  empercT 
(a.d.  321)  public  business  and  military  exer- 
cises were  suspended.  The  council  of  Laodicea 
(a.d.  S60^  forbade  labour  in  general  terms: 
and  the  laws  of  Theodosius  (circ.  a.d.  4*20) 
sanctioned  this  interdiction  by  civil  penalties. 
[Sabbath.] 

Snnday  &ettar.    [Dominical  Lbttkb.] 

Smiflower.    [Heuakthus.] 

Swnntali.  The  name  assumed  by  the 
Mohammedans,  as  followers  of  the  traditifm 
or  orthodox,  in  opposition  to  the  Shiah  sect, 
or  the  followers  of  Ali,  who  maintsined  that 
although  Moawyiah,  the  first  of  the  Ommiad 
dynasty  of  caliphs,  had,  by  the  forced  abdica- 
tion and  murder  of  Hassan,  possessed  himself 
of  the  temporal  power,  yet  the  spiritual  suprc^- 
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maoy  was  inalienable  from  the  direct  descen- 
dants of  tlie  prophet.  The  followers  of  All 
have  always  been  numerous ;  and  the  Persians, 
probably  as  mnch  from  national  antipathies  as 
from  rehgioTis  conyiction,  continue  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Ali.  (Ockle/s  History 
0/ the  Saractns.) 

SoBstona.  A  resplendent  variety  of  Felspar 
(Adularia)  of  a  very  pale  yellowish  colour; 
found  in  Siberia,  Norway,  and  elsewhere. 
The  play  of  colour  which  it  exhibits  arises 
from  minute  lamellar  crystals  of  oxide  of 
iron  (Gothite)  which  are  embedded  in  it. 

Snovetanrllla  (Lat.  &om  sus,  a  svnne; 
OYis,  a  sheep ;  and  taurus,  a  buU).  In  Koman 
History,  a  quinquennial  sacrifice,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  immolation  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and 
a  bull ;  hence  the  name.     [Lustration.] 

SnperbariTO.  The  person  in  a  merchant 
ship  appointed  to  superintend  all  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  voyage. 

Supcrdominaxit  {h&t,  super,  abovet  and 
dominans,  governing).  In  Music.  In  the  de- 
scending scale,  the  sixth  of  the  key. 

Supererofatioiif  l^orks  of  (Lat.  super- 
erpgo,  to  pay  owr  and  above).  In  Theology,  the 
belief  that  men  may  acquire  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  God  by  good  works  beyond  what  are  necessary 
for  salvation.  This  notion  is  said  by  Protestants 
to  have  been  first  known  about  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  and  to  have  been  founded 
upon  what  Roman  Catholic  theologians  term 
countds  of  perfection',  i.e.  rules  which  do  not 
bind  under  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  are  useful 
only  in  carrying  men  to  a  higher  degree  of 
peifection  than  is  requisite  for  ordinary  Chris- 
tians. 

SnperllcUa  MCaarare.  The  measure  of 
surfaces  or  areas ;  also  called  square  measure. 
[Measubb.] 

Snperfleles  (Lat).  A  surface.  The  super- 
jicUd  area  of  a  body  is  the  quantity  of  surface 
vhich  it  possesses. 

Soperheated  Steam.  Steam  to  which 
an  additional  quantity  of  heat  has  been  im- 
parted subsequently  to  its  generation,  its 
^Inme  being  thus  increased  according  to  the 
lav  which  governs  the  expansion  of  dry  air 
by  heat  The  benefit  of  working  steam  at  a 
high  temperature  is  made  apparent  by  the 
principles  of  thermo-dynamics,  and  in  modern 
marine  boilers  the  steam  is  very  generally 
superheated  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  smoke. 
Much  superheating,  however,  occasions  internal 
corrosion  of  the  steam  chest  and  of  the  engine, 
and  also  dries  up  the  lubricating  tallow  of  the 
piston  and  stuffing  boxes,  and  bums  out  the 
hemp  packing.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the 
6team  should  not  be  heated  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  316°  Fahr. 

Superior  (Lat.).  In  Scottish  Law,  a  su- 
perior is  one  who  has  made  an  original  grant 
of  heritable  property  with  reservation  of  rent 
aud  sendee.  The  grantee  is  termed  vassal'. 
the  interest  of  the  grantor  is  dominium  di- 
rfctuTHf  that  of  the  grant<*e  dominium,  utile; 
or,  the  former  »uperioritg,  the  latter  property. 
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The  reunion  of  these  two  rights  in  the  same 
person  is  termed  consoHdation. 

Superior  Slope.  In  Fortification,  the 
slope  of  the  parapet  outwards  from  the  crest. 

Superiors.  In  Printing,  small  letters  or 
figures  cast  at  the  tops  of  the  shank  of  types, 
thus  (^').  They  arc  generally  used  for  re- 
ferences to  marginal  or  foot  notes,  and  in 
mathematical  works. 

Sitperlatlwe  (Lat  superlativus).  In  Gram- 
mar, the  name  vulgarly  given  to  the  so-called 
third  degree  in  comparison,  formed  in  the  Teu« 
tonic  languages  by  the  additional  syllable  est. 

Sttpemamral  (Lat.  super,  over,  and  na* 
tura,.  nature).  In  the  conflict  of  definitions 
propounded  on  this  subject  all  that  can  be 
attempted  in  the  present  article  is  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  positions  maintained  by 
antagonistic  thinkers. 

These  may  be  divided  in  the  main  into 
two  classes:  (1)  those  who  hold  that  events 
have  taken  place  in  the  world's  history  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  law,  and  which, 
being  displays  of  arbitrary  power,  and  in  this 
sense  beyond  nature,  i.  e.  removed  out  of 
the  ordinary  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  must 
be  termed  absolute  miracles;  and  (2)  those 
who  maintain  that  all  such  events  have  been 
brought  about  in  accordance  with  some  further 
and  higher  laws  which  we  have  not  vet  been 
able  to  discover,  and  which,  as  having  thus 
an  exceptional  and  incomprehensible  character, 
may  be  termed  relative  miracles. 

The  former  position  is  maintained  by  Mr. 
Mozley  {Bampton  Lectures,  1865),  more  clearly, 
perhaps,  than  by  any  other  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  According  to  his  definition,  a  mira* 
de  is  a  visible  suspension  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture for  a  providential  purpose,  serving  as  an 
evidence  of  revelation.  Hence  the  coincidence 
of  the  miracle  with  the  alleged  Divine  com- 
munication becomes  an  indispensable  condition. 
No  ordinary  event  could  have  this  coincidence, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  explained  by  its  own 
place  in  nature.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a 
complete  physical  solution  could  be  given  of 
a  whole  miracle,  *it  would  cease  from  that 
moment  to  perform  its  functions  of  evidence  ; 
apparent  evidence  to  those  who  had  made  the 
mistake,  it  could  be  none  to  us  who  had 
corrected  it'  The  evidential  theory,  thus 
adopted  by.  Mr.  Mozley,  is  regarded  by  others, 
who  agree  with  him  in  many  of  his  conclu- 
sions, as  placing  '  the  supernatural  in  a  light 
which  makes  it  utterly  incredible.'  ( Christian 
Remembrancer,  October  1866.)  Such  writers 
maintain  their  position  by  asserting  that  the 
imparting  of  a  revelation  is  not  the  sole  or 
perhaps  the  chief  end  of  God's  dealings  with 
man  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  hat  miracles  belong  to  an  order  of 
events  not  more  lying  beyond  the  range  of 
human  experience  than  the  facts  of  inductive 
science.  According  to  this  theory,  miracles 
form  '  that  class  of  facts  or  phenomena  which 
arise  out  of  the  relation  in  which  man  stands 
to  God ; '   hence  it  follows  that   '  miracles  at 
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least  as  great  as  those  of  Christ  are  day  by 
day  being  transacted/  and  that  'everv  time 
■we  kneel  at  the  altar,  we  are  bound  to  Delieve 
in  a  miracle  second  only  to  the  Incarnation.* 
The  miracles  of  Christ  were  '  the  result  of  the 
hypostatic  union/  their  end  being  '  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  vork  of  redemption.'  These 
theological  azguments,  which  will  be  put  aside 
by  those  who  think  otherwise  on  the  subject 
of  the  sacraments,  or  who  put  a  different 
meaning  on  the  term  Incarnation^  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  personal  relation  of  man 
to  God,  *  if  it  is  real,  must  be  miraculous,'  and 
that  they  who  deny  miracles  must  first '  deny 
a  personal  existence  to  man/  Hence,  although 
'  great  miracles  like  those  of  Christ  no  longer 
take  place,  because  the  gift  residing  in  Christ 
is  no  longer  in  the  world,'  there  still  remain 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  same  in  kind.  Far, 
then,  from  being  past  and  exceptional  acts  on 
the  part  of  God,  miracles  *  are  part  of  a  vast 
system  now  going  on.' 

This  argument  must  be  indefinitely  affected 
by  the  definitions  given  of  natural  and  men- 
tal action,  and  must  indeed  depend  on  the 
establishment  of  a  distinction  between  the 
two ;  while  it  is  further  obvious  that,  although 
miracles  as  a  class  may  come  within  the  range 
of  human  experience,  the  several  narratives  of 
miracle  must  still,  or  rather  on  that  very 
account,  be  subjected  to  a  criticism  based  on 
the  canons  of  historical  credibility. 

But  more  generally,  the  hypothesis  accepted 
by  recent  writers  is  that  of  relative  miracle. 
Thus  Dr.  M'Cosh  {The  Supernatural  in  Reiatum 
to  the  Natural)  confines  the  word  miracle  *  to 
those  events  which  were  wrought  in  our  world 
as  a  sign  or  proof  of  Gk)d's  making  a  supernatural 
interposition  or  a  revelation  to  man.'  This  de- 
finition, which,  however,  leaves  the  word  super- 
natural undefined,  seems  to  involve  as  the 
two  conditions  essential  to  a  miracle,  that 
they  should  be  wrought  by  a  Divine  Power 
for  a  Divine  purpose,  and  be  of  a  nature  such 
as  could  not  be  wrought  by  merely  human 
contrivance.  To  this  it  has  been  replied, 
that  the  definition  excludes  from  the  class  of 
miracles  all  those  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  having  been  wrought  for  an  evil 
purpose,  and  more  especially  those  against 
which  Moses  is  represented  as  warning  the 
Israelites,  if  wrought  by  persons  who  invite 
them  to  the  worship  of  false  gods.  It  has 
been  further  argued,  that,  according  to  Dr. 
M' Cosh's  definition,  a  miracle  is  only  a  super- 
human work,  and  that  this  is  not  the  sense 
in  which  anyone  can  have  any  difficulty 
in  believing  it,  inasmuch  as  '  the  powers  and 
works  of  nature  are  all  superhuman,  more 
than  man  can  account  for  in  their  origin, 
more  than  he  can  resist  in  their  energy,  more 
than  he  can  understand  in  their  effects.'  But 
to  this  acceptation  of  the  word  Mr.  Mansel 
{Essay  on  Miracles)  seems  to  confine  himself 
when  he  asserts  that '  a  superhuman  authority 
needs  to  be  substantiated  by  superhuman 
evidence,  and  what  is  superhuman  is  mracu- 
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lous*  On  this  it  has  been  remaAed  by  the 
writer  of  an  essay  on '  The  Supernatural '  {BUn" 
burgh  Review,  Oct.  1862),  that  Mr.  Mansel's 
definition  does  not  necesakrily  involve  &e  idea 
of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  'It  does 
not  involve  the  idea  of  the  exercise  of  will 
apart  from  the  use  of  means;  it  does  net 
involve,  therefore,  that  idea  which  appears 
to  many  so  difficult  of  conception.  It  sunply 
supposes,  without  any  attempt  to  faUiom  the 
relation  in  which  Ood  stands  to  His  own  laws, 
that  out  of  His  infinite  knowledge  of  these 
laws,  or  of  His  infinite  power  of  making  them 
the  instruments  of  His  will,  He  may  and 
He  does  use  them  for  extraordinary  indications 
of  His  presence.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that, 
whether  this  theory,  which  seems  to  make 
all  miracle  relative,  be  true  in  fact  or  not, 
it  is  one  which  was  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  is 
in  opposition  to  all  that  they  have  said  or 
related  on  the  subject;  that  until  there  was 
some  conception  of  an  order  of  nature  there 
could  be  no  idea  of  miracle  as  a  violatioo 
of  that  order;  that  for  the  Jewish  and  the 
early  Christian  writers  a  miracle  was  an  evfot 
following  no  law,  violating  no  order,  but 
simply  attesting  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  Bein^ 
who  could  act  in  various  ways  at  various 
times  or  in  different  places ;  that  if  they  could 
have  been  brought  to  regard  miracles  amply 
as  works  beyond  the  reu^  of  merely  human 
powers,  wrought  by  higher  forces  in  aooordaoce 
with  existing  but  unknown  laws,  they  would 
have  ceased  to  see  in  miracles  any  value  or 
to  derive  from  them  any  consolation;  that 
for  them  they  were  valuable  and  impressive, 
as  being  arbitrary  and  capricious  combinations, 
which  might  break  in  upon  a  course  of  evests 
of  an  ordinary  character,  but  which  migfat 
be  so  multiplied  (as  in  the  Arabian  Kiffkis 
fiction)  as  to  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  A  confirmation  of  this  view 
is  found,  it  is  said,  in  the  tone  of  thought 
which  characterised  the  Homeric  age.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Grote,  if  the  old  Gi*ek  'conld 
have  been  supplied  with  as  perfect  and  philo- 
sophical a  history  of  his  own  real  past  time, 
as  we  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  with  regard 
to  the  last  century  of  England  or  France, 
faithfully  recording  all  the  successive  events, 
and  accounting  for  them  by  known  positire 
laws,  but  introducing  no  special  interventioos 
of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  such  a  history  would 
have  appeared  to  him  not  merely  unholy  and 
unimpressive,  but  destitute  of  all  plausibilitf 
or  title  to  credence.  It  would  have  provok«4 
in  him  the  same  feeling  of  incredulous  aversios, 
as  a  description  of  the  sun  in  a  modt^rn  bool: 
on  scientific  astronomy/  {History  of  Grtta, 
part  i.  ch.  xvi.) 

Apart  from  this  idea  of  arbitraiy  action 
interfering  in  a  world  at  no  time  and  io 
no  place  governed  by  fixed  and  unranriag 
laws,  miracles,  it  is  said,  must  assume  a 
merely  relative  character.    Thus,  the  writer  on 
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*The  Sapenatoral/  already  referred  to,  states 
that  'the  reign  of  law  in  nature  is,  so  far 
as  we  ean  obserre  it,  universal ; '  and  hence  he 
rejects  that  idea  of  miracle  which  regards  sach 
allied  events  as  'at  Tariance  with  natural 
laws,  above  it,  or  in  violation  of  it.'    Hence, 
he  adds,  'it  would  appear  that  to  a  man 
thoroiighly  possessed  o(  the  idea  of  natural 
law  as  universal,  nothing  ever  could  be  ad- 
mitted as  supernatural,    because  on    seeing 
saj  £ut,  however  new,  marvellous,  or  incom- 
prehensible, he  might  escape  into  the  eon- 
elosion  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  natural 
law  of  which  he  had  before  been  ignorant.' 
This  is  the  conclusion  not  'of  pride,  but  of 
hnmilitj  of  mind ; '  but  in  this  case  nature 
must  be  taken  in  its  largest  sense '  as  including 
every  agency  which  we  see  entering;  or  can 
eonoeiTe  from  analogy  as  capable  of  entering, 
into  the  causation  of  the  world,' — ^in  other 
words,  nature  must  not  be  regaided  'in  the 
narrow  sense  of  physical  (inorganic  or  un- 
ooascioos  ?)  nature,'  for  in  this  sense  the  human 
mind  and  will  would  be  excluded  from  the 
range  of  things  natural,  although  '  the  agency 
of  man  is  of  all  others  the  most  natural,  the 
one  with  which   we  are  most  familiar,  the 
only  one,  in  fakct,  which  we  can  be  said  even  in 
any  measure  to  understand.'    But  the  agency 
of  man  is  bounded  by  his  knowledge  of  natural 
laws,  and  of  these  laws  he  ean  only  'guide 
in  a  limited  degree  the  mutual  action  and 
Tcaction.     His   ability  to  use  them   further 
is  limited  both  by  his  want  of  knowledge, 
and  his  want  of  power.'    Yet  eren  so  fiur  as 
it  already  extends,  scientific  knowledge,  which 
can  present  *an  endless  series  of  wonderful 
phenomena  (such  as  ice  frozen  in  contact  with 
red-hot  crucibles)  not  belonging  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,' may  be  conceived  as  receiving 
hereafter  an  increase  which  may  enable  it  to  do 
many  things  which  now  would  appear  super- 
natural'   Still,  to  whatever  extent  this  deve- 
lopement  may  be  carried,  we  do  not  reach  '  that 
idea  of  the  supernatural  which  so  many  reject 
as  inconceivable.'     'What,    then,'   the  writer 
asks,  'is  that  idea  ?    Have  we  not  traced  it  to 
its  den  at  last?      By  supernatural  power  do 
wft  not  mean  powe^  independent  of  the  use 
of  means,  as  distinguish^  from  power  de- 
p(*nding  on  luiowledge,  even  infinite  knowledge, 
of  the  means  proper  to  be  employed?    This 
is  the  sense,  probably  the  only  sense,  in  which 
the  supernatural  is,  to  many  minds,  so  difficult 
of  belief.    No  man  can  have  any  difficulty 
in.  believing  there  are  natural  laws  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  nor  in  conceiving  that  there  may 
be  bemgs  who  do  know  them  and  can  use 
them,  even  as  he  himself  now  uses  the  few 
laws  with  which  he  is  acquainted.    The  real 
difficulty  lies  in   the  idea  of  will  exercised 
without  the  nae  of  means,  not  in  the  exercise 
of  will  through  means  which  are  beyond  our 
knowledge,  ^ut  have  we  any  right  to  say 
that  belief  in  this  is  essential  to  aU  religion  ? 
If  we  have  not,  then  it  is  only  putting,  as 
Bo  many  other  hkatj  sayings  do  put,  additional 
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difficulties  in  the  way  of  religion.'  If,  as 
the  writer  argues,  we  have  no  certain  reason 
for  believing  that  God  ever  acts  without 
means,  then  'extraordinary  manifestations  of 
His  will,  signs  and  wonders,  may  be  wrought, 
for  aught  we  know,  by  similar  instrumentality, 
only  by  the  selection  and  use  of  laws  of  which 
man  knows  and  can  know  nothing,  and  which, 
if  he  did  know,  he  could  not  employ.'  If, 
then,  we  '  once  admit  that  there  is  a  Being,  who 
(irrespectiye  of  any  theory  as  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  laws  of  nature  stand  to  His  ovm 
will)  has  at  least  an  infinite  knowledge  of 
those  laws  and  an  infinite  power  of  putting 
them  to  use,  then  miracles  lose  every  element 
of  inconceivability.* 

On  this  it  has  been  remarked  that^  inasmuch 
as  no  miracle  whatsoever  can  on  this  hypo- 
thesis be  regarded  as  breaking  in  upon  the 
constitution  and  course  of  nature,  all  those 
alleged  miraculous  events  which  seem  to  ex- 
hibit the  working  not  of  higher  but  of  lower 
laws  than  those  which  govern  the  ordinary 
sequence  of  events  must  be  excluded  from 
the  class  of  miracles,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  credibility  of  all  narratives  of  miracle 
becomes  a  question  of  historical  evidence,  and 
of  historical  evidence  only ;  that  if,  after  being 
subjected  to  aU  the  tests  of  historical  credi- 
bility, these  narratives  emerge  from  the  ordeal 
as  unscathed  as  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  by  Thucydides,  then  the  miracles  which 
they  may  relate  may  be  referred  to  a  class 
of  events  belonging  to  a  higher  range  of  cau- 
sation; but  that,  if  they  fail  under  the  tests 
applied  to  them,  if  it  appear  that  the  witnesses 
are  prejudiced,  or  enthusiastic,  or  untrust- 
worthy, or  that  the  evidence  is  not  that  of 
contemporary'  witnesses,  or  that  from  any 
cause  they  may  not  thoroughly  be  relied  on, 
then  the  alleged  miraculous  events  must  be 
put  aside  as  not  calling  even  for  discussion. 

But,  fbrther,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
this  argument  which  ascribes  to  all  miracles 
a  merely  relative  nature,  reduces  the  matter 
to  a  question  of  words,  inasmuch  as  a  miracle 
which  is  not  an  absolute  miracle  is,  in  strict- 
ness of  speech,  no  miracle  or  object  of  astonish- 
ment at  all ;  that,  although  we  cannot  pretend 
to  understand  the  laws  of  gravitation,  no  one 
pretends  that  that  law  is  a  miracle,  and  that 
the  assertion  that  an  event  exhibiting  the 
action  of  a  law  higher  than  that  of  gravitation 
is  a  miracle,  does  nothing  more  than  extend 
the  region  of  merely  verbal  controversy.  For, 
on  this  principle,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
no  miracle  can  break  in  upon  the  strict  con- 
tinuity of  cau!?ation,  while,  if  it  does  break 
in  upon  it,  'it  becomes  unmeaning  and  self- 
contradictory,  as  implying  imperfection  in  a 
perfect  government,  disorder  in  inevitable 
order,  something  overlooked  and  unexpected 
in  the  plans  of  supreme  wisdom,  requiring 
interpolation  and  revision.' 

But,  again,  the  idea  of  miracle,  even  in 
the  relative  sense,  was,  it  is  argued  (Mackay, 
Tubingen  School,  34),  '  from  the  first  compli- 
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cated  and  impeded  by  the  general  belief  in 
demoniacal  agency  and  sorcery,  so  that  an 
ulterior  criterion  was  wanted  to  distinguish 
true  miracles  from  false  or  diabolical  ones. 
This  could  only  be  found  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  work,  or  the  beneficent  ten- 
dencies of  the  accompanying  doctrine,  and 
the  fathers  were  thus  for  several  reasons 
induced  to  disparage  mere  signs  or  external 
displays  of  power,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  to  prove  the  miracles  on  which  it  was 
ostensibly  based.  This,  however,  was  to  refer 
the  entire  question  of  revelation  to  the  para- 
mount adjudication  of  conscience,  and  Pro- 
testant theology  was  obliged  to  lay  the  more 
stress  on  the  primitive  miracles  as  it  repudiated 
later  ones.' 

At  this  point  we  are  brought  to  the  question 
of  biblical  miracles  as  distinct  from  those  which 
have  been  termed  ecclesiastical.  Between  these 
no  positive  line  of  demarcation  has  been  laid 
down;  but  Dean  Milman  {History/  of  Latin 
Christianity)  discerns  in  the  Scriptural  mira- 
cles characteristics  which  he  is  unable  to  find 
in  those  of  post-apostolic  ages.  Dr.  Newman, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  well-known  Essay  on 
Ecclesiastical  Miracles^  prefixed  to  the  Oj^ord 
translation  of  Fleury's  EccUsiastical  History, 
argues  that  the  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical 
miracles  must  st^nd  or  fall  together,  that 
the  characteristics  of  both  classes  of  events 
are  essentially  the  same,  that  if  some  of  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles  are  extravagant  and 
grotesque,  the  same  features  are  found  in  some 
of  the  miracles  related  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
miracles  such  as  the  distOlation  of  healing  oil 
from  St.  Walburga's  bones,  may  be  paralleled 
by  the  miracle  wrought  by  the  dead  bones  of 
Elisha.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  biblical 
miracles  are  all  true,  it  was  argued  that '  the 
multitude  of  false  miracles  ranged  alongside 
of  the  inspired  narratives  left  the  true  miracles 
contained  in  the  latter  just  where  they  are 
now ;  their  truth  was  not  affected  by  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  others,  and  they  challenged  to 
themselves  the  belief  of  all  men  as  imperatively 
as  they  do  now.  The  question,  then,  is  no 
longer  one  of  authority  but  of  evidence,  and 
according  to  the  quality  of  that  which  is  offered 
a  miracle  must  either  be  accepted  unhesitatinglv 
or  be  held  in  abeyance,  or  regarded  as  doubtful, 
or  rejected  altogether.'  (Cox's  Ltfe  of  8t. 
Boniface,  appendix  i.  p.  143.) 

From  this  historical  argument,  founded  on 
the  hypothesis  of  absolute  miracle,  we  have 
to  return  to  the  argument  relating  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  even  relative  or  notional  miracles. 
On  this  subject  it  was  maintained  by  Spinoza 
that '  in  the  view  of  reason  there  cannot  be  two 
crossing  and  contending  wills  and  principles  in 
God,  that  nature's  law  is  itself  the  continuous 
manifestation  and  accomplishment  of  necessary 
and  immanent  perfection,  and  that  to  suppose 
anything  really  contradicUng  this  perfection,  or 
performed  by  the  Deitv  in  opposition  to  it>  were 
to  make  Him  contradict  Himself.'  If,  again, 
God  and  nature  were  regarded  as  two  separate 
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agencies,  operating  exclusively  of  each  other, 
yet  *  if  both  powers  be  recognised  as  acting 
necessarily  and  unitedly,  miiade  ceases  to 
have  any  objective  meaning,  and  is  really  onlj 
a  showy  costume  invented  to  disguise  the  in- 
anity of  human  ignorance.'  (Mackay,  Tibwgtn 
School,  37.) 

On  the  way  in  which  these  two  questiona  of 
absolute  and  relative  miracle  are  solved,  most 
depend  l^he  character  of  revelation  and  the 
meaning  assigned  to  the  word.  If  the  idea  of 
absolute  miracle  is  maintained,  revelation  will 
be  regarded  as  knowledge  imparted  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  implying  a  violation  of 
natural  laws ;  although  after  such  promuJgatioii 
it  may  be  left  to  work  in  accordimce  wiA  tha 
ordinary  course  of  things.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  relative  or  notional  miracle,  it  will  appear  an 
unbroken  and  continuous  process,  coextenaTe 
with  the  existence  of  mankind  from  itsbeginning 
to  its  close,  a  work  of  which  some  part  i^s 
accomplished  when  language  became  capable  of 
expressing  the  several  relationships  of  famiW 
life,  and  of  which  a  higher  stage  was  reached, 
when,  possibly  in  a  much  later  age, '  the  con- 
ception of  a  Creator,  a  Ruler,  a  Father  of  nan, 
when  the  name  of  (Jod  waa  for  the  first  time 
uttered  in  this  world.'  (Max  Muller,  I^tttft» 
on  Language.)  [Monotkiosm;  Polttesism; 
SuFBBsrmoN.] 

The  well-known  argument  of  Hume,  on  the 
inherent  incredibility  of  all  miracles  grounded 
on  the  continuity  of  nature,  has  been  toned 
by  Mr.  Mozley,  in  the  work  already  cited 
against  those  who  use  it.  In  his  opimon,  no 
ground  of  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
expectation  *  that  any  part  of  the  course  of 
nature  will  the  next  moment  be  like  vhat  it 
has  been  up  to  this  moment,'  the  belief  that  it 
will  BO  continue  having  '  no  more  prodadble 
reason  for  it  than  a  speoilation  of  fane;.'  Tr<e 
inductive  principle,  he  aaserts,  stands  on  no 
surer  basLs;  and  hence  he  argues  that  th« 
ground  is  gone  upon  which  it  could  be  mvn- 
tained  that  miracles,  as  opposed  to  the  order  of 
nature,  were  opposed  to  reason.  His  conclnsifin 
is  that '  when  there  is  nothing  on  the  side  of 
reason  opposed  to  the  expectation  of  likeness, 
as  is  the  case  commonly,  we  follow  it  absdntelr. 
But  supposing  there  should  arise  a  call  of 
reason  to  us  to  believe  what  is  opposite  to  ii ; 
supposing  there  is  the  evidence  of  teatimonji 
which  is  an  appeal  to  our  proper  reasoo,  tbdt 
an  event  has  taken  place  whidi  is  opposed  to 
this  impression  ;  it  is  evident  then  that  oar  rea- 
son must  prevail  in  the  encounter,  i.e,  that  if 
there  is  on  one  side  positive  evidence,  the  aoie- 
cedent  counter-expectation  must  give  wav.' 

To  this  argument  it  has  been  objected,  by 
those  who  consider  it  'unanswerable  as  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem,*  that  it  leaves  to 
miracles,  as  such,  no  value  whatever.  '  If  ^^ 
dissever  the  connection  between  cause  and  ef- 
fect^ we  denude  the  miracle  of  aU  meaninft.  A 
miracle  has  only  meaning  on  the  8U]>po6itJon  cf 
noumenal  agency  or  real  causation ;  it  is  on  this 
supposition  alone  that  we  can  draw  the  inferefice 
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of  a  BUpernatural  cause.'  Hence  it  is  afiSnned 
bj  SDch  objectois  that  *  Mr.  Mozley  has  only 
deyeloped  in  one  direction  the  inherent  scep- 
ticism of  the  empineal  philosophy.'  ( Christian 
Bemmbranoer,  October  1866,  p.  509.)  From 
another  pomt  of  view,  Mr.  Mozley's  argument 
takes  08  from  the  ground  of  philosophy  to 
that  of  histoiy;  and  by  those  vbo  .take  this 
ground  it  has  been  asserted  that,  where  an 
alleged  event  breaJLS  a  continuity  universal 
in  all  scientific  experience,  the  evidence  for 
that  event  must  be  adequate  both  in  amount 
and  quality,  and  that  no  valid  aigument  can  be 
raised  on  testimony  found  in  books  of  which 
the  historical  character  is  not  thoroughly  esta- 
blished. The  argument  for  alleged  miraculous 
ereots  is  thus  brought  back  to  the  general 
credibility  of  the  narratives  which  relate  those 
events. 

8np«r»e4eas  (Lat).    In  Law,  a  writ  that 
lies  to  stay  various  ordinary  proceedings. 

Svpwstttlon  (Lat.  superstitio;  according 
to  some,  ihe  standina  still  over  a  thing  in  ad- 
miration or  awe,  while  others  take  the  word  to 
mean  a  dinging  to  old  ground).    Superstition 
may  perhaps  be  ultimately  defined  as  belief  not 
in  accordance  with  facts.    This  is,  obviously, 
an  essential  definition  which  leaves  out  of  sight 
certain  characteristic  features  which  mark  the 
Baperstitious  man  in  all  times  and  countries. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  seeds  of  super- 
stition involved  in  erroneous  belief  may,  from 
vant  of  a  congenial  soil,  fail  to  produce  any 
frnit,  nor  can  all  erroneous  opinions  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  a  basis  for  superstitious  practice. 
A  man  who  should  believe  that  some  birds  have 
four  legs  would  entertain  an  opinion  not  in 
accordance  with  known  facts,  but  he  would  not 
be  considered  superstitious,  unless  he  added  to 
this  the  notion  that  birds  with  four  legs  appeared 
^m  time  to  time  to  plague  men,  and  that 
under  certain  circumstances  or  in  certain  places 
he  might  himself  suffer  from  their  attacks. 
Hence  superstition  has  sometimes  been  said  to 
consist  in  a  physical  dread  of  the  unknown;  and 
undoubtedly  the  passion  of  terror  is  largely  fed 
by  superstitious  belieJGa  in  general.   But  such  an 
explanation  fails  apparently  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena,  and  the  affection  of  terror  is  at  best 
a  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  the  super- 
stition.   The  beings  which  a  superstitious  man 
^Ksds  may  be,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
K^olsive  or  terrific ;  and  hence  he  may  be  more 
taken  up  with  eflforts  to  avert  their  wrath  than 
to  secure  a  kindness  which  he  thinks  them  in- 
capable of  feeling.    But  the  man  who  holds,  as 
the  Qreek  held,  that  every  tree,  stream,  or  glen 
had  its  nymph,  and  that  these  nymphs  were 
beautifnl  and  bonignant  beings,  whose  kindly 
offices  men  might  secure  by  paying  them  certain 
broom's,  is  not  less  a  superstitious  man  because 
his  superstition  may  not  exhibit  the  character- 
istic of  terror.     Nor  can  the  dread  which  some 
mperstitious  men  feel  be  always  considered  in 
strictness  of  speech  a  dread  of  the  unknown. 
The  most  degrading  superstitions  spring  out  of 
the  belief  of  men  who  have  no  doubt  whatever 
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as  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  map  which 
they  draw  of  the  unseen  world,  and  who  con- 
sider themselves  not  less  possessed  of  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  angels, 
demons,  fairies,  dragons,  and  other  beings,  than 
that  which  we  suppose  to  be  furnished  by  the 
maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  although  belief  not 
in  accordance  with  fact  furnishes  the  basis  of 
superstition,  such  belief  cannot  issue  in  supers 
stitious  f>ractice,  until  or  unless  the  thing  which 
is  the  object  of  belief  is  regarded  as  capable  of 
ix^juring  or  helping  the  thinker :  and  inasmuch 
as  superstitious  action  may  spring  from  notions 
which  in  themselves  seem  most  unlikely  to  lead 
to  such  a  result,  every  question  connected 
with  superstitious  practice  becomes  ultimately 
a  question  of  fact.  A  train  of  the  closest  and 
most  consistent  reasoning  may  be  deduced  from 
the  assumed  existence  ox  chimseras,  but  unless 
it  has  been  proved  that  chimseras  do  in  fact 
exists  the  whole  argument  is  fallacious,  and  all 
who  receive  it  involve  themselves  in  a  belief 
which  may  at  any  time  issue  in  superstitious 

Sractice.  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
eductive  method  of  science  is  not  free  from 
the  element  of  superstition.  As  long  as  the 
cosmos  was  interpreted,  and  the  motions  of  the 

Elanets  explained  according  to  some  arbitrary 
ypothesis,  an  outgrowth  of  superstition,  based 
on  the  science,  was  kept  in  abeyance  only  by 
the  nature  of  the  hypothesis.  If  the  latter  pro- 
fessed to  account  for  a  long  series  of  complicated 
phenomena  on  the  ground  of  observed  sequences, 
it  approached  more  nearly  the  character  of  a 
true  science,  and  in  the  same  degree  was  removed 
from  superstition.  We  may  safely  assert  the 
impossibility  of  basing  any  superstitious  belief 
on  the  HsuocBKTBtc  System  of  Aristarchus  of 
Samos.  But  the  hypotheses  of  many  of  his 
predecessors,  and  of  some  among  his  contempo- 
raries and  successors,  furnished  a  fruitful  source 
of  false  ideas,  from  which  might  issue  at  any  time 
the  most  absurd  or  revolting  superstitions. 
The  idea  of  Heracleitus  that  the  stars  were  fed 
by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  that  the  sun  was 
a  bowl  not  wider  than  a  man's  foot ;  the  notion 
of  Xenophanes  that  the  stars  were  fiery  clouds, 
lit  at  night  like  coals  and  put  out  in  the 
morning,  and  that  the  sun,  resembling  these  in 
substance,  was  likewise  renewed  every  day ;  could 
by  no  possibility  lead  to  any  wholesome  result, 
and  might  be  followed  by  the  worst  extrava- 
gances. It  would  be  necessarr  only  to  embody 
in  human  shape  the  being  whose  office  it  was 
to  light  the  stars  at  night  and  put  them  out 
in  the  morning,  in  order  at  once  to  introduce  a 
system  of  magical  rites  which  should  appease 
his  anger  or  win  his  favour. 

The  superstitious  element,  whether  in  belief 
or  practice,  lies,  therefore,  not  in  the  chain  of 
arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  their 
favour,  but  in  some  primary  hypothesis  which 
is  not  in  accordance  with  £acts.  If  it  be 
granted  or  proved  that  there  are  devils,  and 
Siey  act  in  a  particular  way,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  superstitious  in  the  conclusion  that  they 
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camfld  witches  through  the  air  to  diabolical 
festivals  in  the  Hans  mountaiBS,  or  in  the 
reasoning  which  from  these  premisses  esta- 
blished the  prevalence  of  Witchcbaft  as  well 
as  the  enormity  of  the  sm.  [Rationalisv.] 
The  hypothesis  being  accepted,  the  reasoning 
might  be  indefinitely  forcible,  and  the  gravest 
and  wisest  of  judges  admitted  that  they  found 
themselves  altogether  nnable  to  resist  it.  The 
assertion  that  there  is  a  Great  First  Cause  for 
all  things,  and  that  this  Cause  is  Mind,  is  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  every  fact  or  pheno- 
menon known  to  us,  and  hence  this  conviction 
is  not  only  free  from  the  slightest  character  of 
superstition,  but  is  the  strongest  and  ultimately 
the  only  safeguard  against  it.  In  proportion 
as  we  recede  from  this  conviction,  and  from  all 
that  is  by  direct  reasoning  involved  in  it,  we 
open  the  doors  to  all  conceivable  superstition  ; 
nor  can  we  afifect  to  treat  with  mere  contempt 
the  reasoning  which  underlies  the  horrible  in- 
stances of  mediseval  superstition  which  Kallam 
has  collected,  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  part  i.  The 
anecdotes  there  told  of  effects  produced  by  the 
prayers  and  operation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are 
at  the  worst  extravagant  results  from  an  un- 
proved and  therefore  unwarranted  hypothesis. 

It  follows,  finally,  that  every  belief  and  every 
practice  not  based  on,  or  not  in  accordance 
with,  actual  fact,  must  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  mental  and  moral  stat«  of  the  thinker 
or  actor.  How  great  may  be  the  amount  of 
mischief  so  produced,  and  how  far  it  may 
check  the  growth  of  all  literature,  art,  ana 
science,  the  reader  may  gather  firom  the  chapter 
of  Hallam  already  cited. 

Of  the  other  aspects  of  the  subject,  some  have 
been  noticed  in  the  articles  on  Moxothbisk, 
Mttholoot,  PoLTTHEisic,  and  Rationalism. 

SupertOBlo  (Lat.  super,  above;  tonus,  a 
tone).  In  Music,  the  second  above  the  key- 
note. 

Snplaatloa  (Lat.  supinatio,  a  bending 
hack).  The  art  of  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards  by  rotating  the  radius  upon 
the  ulna. 

Supines  (Lat  supinus,  on  the  back).  In 
Grammar,  a  name  given  to  two  cases  of  verbal 
substantives  in  Latin,  the  active  supine  being 
the  accusative,  and  the  passive  (the  introduc- 
tion of  which  is  unnecessary)  being  the  abla- 
tive. The  former  has  the  same  power  of 
government  with  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  it  expresses  a  purpose,  as  ire  epectatum 
monttmenta  regie  (Hot.  Od.  i.  2). 

Supplement  (Lat.  supplementum).  In 
Geometry,  the  supplement  of  an  arc  is  its 
defect  from  a  semi-circumference ;  the  supple- 
ment of  an  angle  is  its  defect  from  two  right 
angles.  Two  supplemental  angles  are  together 
equal  to  right  angles. 

Supplement.  In  Literature,  an  addition 
made  to  any  work  or  treatise,  in  the  view  of 
rendering  it  more  complete. 

Supplemental  Trlangrles.    [Sphbsics.] 

Supply  (Lat  suppleo,  /  fiU  up).  In 
Finance,  the  appropriation  of  all  the  sums 
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voted  annually  by  parliament  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  is  known  by  this  name. 
The  practice  dates,  in  effect^  from  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  is  looked  on  as  one  of  those  safe- 
guards by  which  the  administration  is  kept  in 
check  by  the  votes  of  parliament 

The  known  or  probable  amount  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  year  s  expenses  is 
stated  to  the  House  of  ConunonB  in  a  com* 
mittee  of  supply  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  after  the  several  items  hsTe 
been  voted  bv  the  committee  they  are  fcff- 
mally  granted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
called  the  Appropriation  BilL  The  granting 
of  the  annual  supplies  is  a  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  never  permits 
any  alteration  or  amendment  (except  merely 
verbal)  to  be  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  bills  passed  for  this  purpose. 

Supply.  In  Political  Economy,  the  response 
to  demand  for  commodities,  the  second  term  in 
the  equation  of  exchange.  Demand  precedes 
supply,  and  may  exist  in  a  very  urgent  degree 
without  it  It  is  often  the  case  t£it  the  per- 
sons requiring  supply  are  unable  to  perform 
their  part  in  the  exchange,  either  because  they 
do  not  produce,  or  because  that  which  they 
produce  is  not  itself  in  demand.  Such  cases 
are  not  indeed  objects  of  economical  enquiry, 
since  the  demand  is  not  effectual.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  may  be  urgent,  and 
the  elements  contributing  to  an  exchange  may 
be  abundantly  present,  but  the  supply  may  be 
wanting,  because  some  of  the  conditions,  under 
which  alone  supplv  is  accorded,  are  defideat 
But  as  in  industrial  communities  the  fulfilment 
of  supply,  by  importation  from  foreign  sonms 
of  such  articles  as  are  not  produced  by  the 
community,  or  are  not  produced  so  cheaply  and 
abundantly,  is  of  paramount  importance,  it  may 
be  to  the  purpose  to  state  and  explain  the  con> 
ditions  under  which  supply  is  forthcoming  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  meet  the  demand  created 
for  it 

Firsts  then,  capital  must  exist  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  the  purpose  of  answering  de- 
mand. Commodities  are  exchanged  against 
commodities,  and  objects  of  value  are  appn)- 
priated  by  labour.  But  any  natural  conoition 
of  supply  may  be  present,  and  even  labour  itself 
may  be  abundant ;  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
capital  necessary  to  set  labour  in  motion,  no 
response  may  be  made  to  the  demand.  Kov, 
in  countries  where  but  little  industrial  activity 
exists,  and  but  scanty  accumulations  of  <spital 
are  made,  or  where  foreign  capital,  either  by 
reason  of  ignorance  or  distrust  cannot  be  im- 
ported, it  may  be  very  difficult  to  divert  any 
portion  of  existing  capital  towards  the  supplv 
of  a  new  demand,  however  urgent  the  demand 
may  be.  For  instance,  during  the  last  four 
years  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly great.  The  prices  of  this  material 
rose  in  the  case  of  the  better  qualities  to  four 
or  five  times  their  common  rate.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  article  the  geographical  range  of 
which  is  wider  than  that  of  cotton.     It  can  be 
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grown  from  the  equator,  tipwards  and  down- 1 
wards,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tempe- 
r.ite  zone.    It  is,  moreorer  (at  leasf  some  of  its 
best  species  are),  an  annual  plant.     The  profit 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  would   have  ' 
been  enormous.    But  though  it  is  clear  that  to  | 
some   extent    the    cultivation  of   cotton  was 
checked    by    the    general    error    into    which 
European  governments  fell  as  to  the  resources 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  as  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  North,  much,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  of  this  incapacity  to  meet  the  demand 
created  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
capital  for  the  office. 

Next,  the  area  of  supply  must  be  sufficiently 
wide,  not  only  possibly  but  actually.    By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  cotton   supply  was 
derived,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union.     A  very  small 
quantity  came  from  the  rest  of  the  American 
continent;  and  an  amount,  tolerably  large,  but 
of  an  inferior  staple,  was  imported  from  Egypt 
and  India.    Now,  when  the  supply  of  any  great 
necessary  of  life  or  of  industry  is  accidentally 
produced  from  a  narrow  area,  the  importation 
is  liable  to  two  interruptions ;  those,  namely, 
of  deficient  crops,  and  of  the  enforced  cessation 
of  commercial  intercourse.     Cotton,  like  any 
other  kind  of  agricultural  produce,  is  liable  to 
injury  from  weather,  and  to  the  ravages  of 
insects,    and  from    time  to  time  both  these 
causes  have  operated   to  diminish  and  even 
almost  to  annihilate  the  supply  from  America. 
Again,   as  we  have  lately  understood,  it   is 
possible   to   create  and  maintain  so  strict  a 
blockade  over  a  great  line  of  coast,   as  to 
reduce    the    exports    of   bulky    goods    to    a 
minimum.    We  do  not,  of  course,  know  what 
amount  was  exported  by  blockade  runners,  but 
we  are  certain  that  it  was  wholly  insufficient 
to  afiect  prices  or  to  alleviate  the  scarcity  and 
distress   consequent  upon  the  deficiency.    If, 
however,  the  area  of  supply  had  been  wide,  no 
such  inconvenience  could  have  happened.     The 
price   of  the  raw  material  might  have  risen 
considerably,  if  a  large  contributory  had  sud- 
denly ceased  to  export,  but  the  void  would  have 
been  rapidly  filled  up.    As  far  as  regards  poli- 
tical contingencies,  we  may  perhaps  anticipate 
that  we  are  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation  as 
nerer  for  the  future  to  go  to  war  with  the  whole 
world,  as  we  almost  did  during  the  later  years 
of  the  great  continental  war,  when,  in  addition 
to  onr  European  enemies,  we  were  at  variance 
with  the  United  States.    The  most  immediate 
and  obvious  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
having  a  wide  area  for  supply  is  cotton,  but  that 
of  com  is  stUl  more  important,  and,  happily,  is 
less  liable  to  interruption  on  a  large  scale, 
than    any  other  commodity.      While  corn  is 
produced  in  many  regions,  and  is  freely  im- 
ported,   the  deficiency  of  the  season  in  one 
locality  may  be  compensated  by  increased  pro- 
daction  in  another,  dearths  being  almost  always 
of  limiU^  extent.    For  instance,  to  take  an 
example  from  remote  times,  the  years  1315-16 
were  times  of  absolute  famine  in  England,  but 
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if  Cibmrio's  figures  are  to  be  trusted,  of  plenty 
in  Northern  Italy.  Similarly,  the  supply  of 
wheat  in  the  harvest  of  1863  was  exceedingly 
scanty  in  England,  but  singularly  abundant  in 
the  western  states  of  Amenca.  In  connection 
with  these  facts,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  commodity  of  import* 
anee  which  is  produced  in  single  localities, 
and  which,  therefore,  may  appear  open  to  an 
export  duty,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
is  no  necessary  of  life  which  is  produced  in  one 
country  only,  or  under  one  political  r^me. 

Next,  the  producer  must  be  secure,  ordinarily 
speaking,  of  such  a  market  as  will  compensate 
him  for  the  cost  of  production,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  ruling  in  the  pro- 
ducing country.  An  uncertain  or  a  fluctuating 
market  is  the  bane  of  supply.  Thus,  for 
instance,  during  the  existence  of  the  com  laws, 
it  vras  impossible  for  the  foreign  producer  to 
determine  whether  the  pirxluce  or  any  yeiir 
would  be  admitted  to  the  English  market.  A 
maximum  price  was  fixed  at  which  com  could 
be  imported,  and  when  the  price  fell  below  that 
amount  a  varying  duty  was  levied.  Under  such 
a  system  no  one  could  anticipate  whether,  in 
case  he  cultivated  or  exported  grain,  he  might 
be  sure  of  any  sale  in  England.  Hence  in  years 
of  lar^e  foreign  production,  grain  was  accumu- 
lated m  bonded  warehouses,  the  most  expensive 
and  the  most  unfit  granary  conceivable,  to  be 
often  destroyed  and  wasted  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  not  likely  that  a  trade 
in  foreign  com  could  flourish,  or  that  the 
English  market  should  be  at  all  supplied. 

Lastly,  the  means  of  transit  or  carriage 
must  be  provided.  We  have  already  [Rail- 
roads] adverted  to  the  economical  effects  of 
cheap  and  efficient  land  carriage,  and  shown 
how  greatly  these  means  reduce  the  cost  of 
articles  to  the  consumer,  and  thereupon  create 
an  extended  market  to  the  producer.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  cheap  and  efficient 
carriage  by  sea.  Scientific  observation  may 
result  in  conclusions  involving  the  largest 
benefits  to  mankind.  To  take  an  example :  In 
1770,  Franklin,  by  means  of  information  ob- 
tained from  one  Folger,  a  Nantucket  whaler, 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  obtained 
a  rude  chart  of  its  geographical  position. 
Folger  had  noted  the  stream  because  no  whales 
are  ever  found  in  its  warmer  waters,  but  always 
on  its  margin.  Before  this  discovery  the  voyage 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  American  colonies 
was  always  long,  hazardous,  and  expensive,  and 
in  winter-time  almost  impracticable.  For  poli- 
tical reasons  Franklin  concealed  his  discovery 
till  1790.  The  effect  of  the  publication  which 
he  made  at  that  date  Was  to  change  completely 
the  character  of  the  trade,  and  to  transfer 
European  traffic  from  Charleston  to  the  nor- 
thern ports.  Captain  Maury,  whose  work  on 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  is,  apart 
from  its  scientific  merits,  of  profound  econo- 
mical interest,  tells  us  that  the  result  of 
meteorological  researches  is  to  shorten  long 
sea  voyages  by  30  per  cent.    Ten  years  ago,  it 
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was  estimated  that  the  economy  of  these  dis- 
coveries and  directions  might,  from  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  tonnage-despatched  from  the  United 
States  to  California,  Australia,  and  Kio  Janeiro 
alone,  be  estimated  at  2^  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  more  than  guess 
at  the  general  saving  to  the  mercantile  world, 
but  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  any  economy  in 
carriage  and  transit  which  opens  a  wider  field 
of  supply  is  a  permanent  benefit  to  mankind, 
and  removes  to  a  more  and  mor^  distant 
point  the  cessation  of  those  advantages  which 
the  human  race  procures  from  the  peaceful  and 
civilising  operation  of  reciprocal  trade. 

To  advert,  in  conclusion,  to  the  supply  of 
cotton.  The  manufacturers,  in  an  association 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  area 
of  growth  and  facilitating  its  carriage,  have 
complained  greatly  of  the  land  system  of  India, 
and  the  hindrance  which  the  traditions  of  the 
Indian  fiscal  system  put  in  the  way  of  employ- 
ing capital  for  the  production  of  cotton.  We 
cannot  now  enter  into  these  questions,  which 
may  be  found  indirectly  answered  under  ths 
heads  Eyot;  Taxation;  Tithb;  but  the  as- 
sociation was  certainly  justified  in  severely 
criticising  the  supineness  of  the  administration 
in  leaving  India  without  railroads,  without  an 
efiicient  banking  system,  and  even  without 
navigable  rivers  and  canals.  From  a  military 
and  fiscal  point  of  view,  the  neglect  of  such  ad- 
ministrative duties  was  sufficiently  reprehen- 
sible, but  in  an  economical  one  far  more  so. 
Th^re  is  no  justification  of  the  Indian  empire, 
except  that  of  necessity  and  duty ;  and  it  is 
surely  a  matter  of  the  highest  obligation  that 
a  European  administration  should  not  fall  short 
of  the  ancient  rule  in  promoting  great  in^ 
dustriiil  undertakings :  it  should  rather  be 
far  superior  to  that  which  it  has  supplanted. 

Support,  Points  of.  In  Architecture. 
[Points  of  Support.! 

Supporter.  In  Shipbuilding,  a  knee-piece 
of  oak  firmly  bolted  under  the  cat-bead,  to 
reinforce  it  when  sustaining  the  weight  of  the 
anchor. 

Supporters.  In  Heraldry,  figures  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  scroll,  as  if  to  support 
it.  In  English  heraldry,  supporters  are 
granted  only  to  noblemen,  or  to  knights  ban- 
nerets, by  favour  of  the  sovereign.  The  origin 
of  supporters  is  said  to  have  been  this :  some 
days  prior  to  a  tournament,  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  unqualified  persons,  every  knight 
desirous  of  entering  the  lists  was  required  to 
hang  up  his  shield  upon  which  his  arms  were 
emblazoned,  in  the  place  assigned  by  the 
appointer  of  the  tournament  for  examination 
by  the  heralds.  The  shields  thus  exhibited 
were  guarded  by  the  servants  of  their 
respective  knights,  their  livery  disguised  by 
dresses  representing  savages.  Moors,  griffins, 
lions,  &C.  'In  England  supporters  are  not 
granted  without  the  express  command  of  the 
sovereign ;  but  in  Scotland  "  Lord  Lion"  enjoys 
this  privilege.  Tliey  are  not  borne  by  spiritual 
peers.'  (lioutell's  Heraldry,) 
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Supposed  Bass.  In  Music,  the  bass  of 
a  chord  when  it  is  not  the  root  of  the  common 
chord 'or  harmonic  triad.  It  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  inversion  of  the  accompanying  chord. 

Supposition.  In  Music,  the  use  of  two 
successive  notes  of  equal  value  as  to  time,  one 
of  which  being  a  discord  supposes  the  other  to 
be  a  concord.  .The  harmony,  though  by  rule 
falling  on  the  accented  part  of  the  bar,  and 
free  from  discords,  requires  their  proper  pre- 
paration and  resolution ;  and  they  are  called 
"passing    notes.    Discords  on   the   unaccented 

5 art  of  the  measure  are  allowable  by  conjoint 
egrees,  and  it  is  then  not  required  that  the 
harmony  should  be  so  complete  on  the  ac- 
cented part.  This  transient  use  of  discords 
followed  by  concords  is  what  we,  after  the 
French,  call  supposition,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds. 

SupposttorT' (Lat  subpono,  Iphteeundfr). 
A  pill  or  bolus  introduced  into  the  lecinm, 
where  it  gradually  dissolves.  Opium  is  some- 
times usefully  applied  in  this  way  to  allaj 
irritation  of  the  bladder  and  the  neighboaiing 
parts. 

Suppression  (Lat.  suppressio,  a  keping 
down\  A  figure  in  Grammar  is  sometimes  so 
calloa  by  which  words  are  omitted  in  a  sentence 
which  are  nevertheless  to  be  understood  as 
necessaiy  to  a  perfect  construction  :  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  most  languages,  the  repetition  of  a 
noun  is  avoided  where  it  is  coupled  with  a  pro- 
noun in  one  branch  of  the  proposition ;  e.  g. 
'  This  (horse)  is  my  horse,'  or  '  This  horse  is 
mine'  (horse).    [Ellipsis.] 

Suppuration  (Lat  subpuratio,  <m  abscess). 
The  process  by  which  pus  or  matter  is  formed. 

Supralapsarlans  (Lat.  supra,  above,  and 
lapsus,  a  fall).  In  Theology,  those  who  as- 
sert that  the  fall  of  Adam,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, was  predestinated  from  all  eternity. 
[Calvinists.] 

Supranaturallsts  (Lat.  supra;  natar», 
nature).  A  name  given  of  late  years  to  the 
middle  party  among  the  divines  of  Germany, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Rationalists,  who 
exclude  all  supernatural  manifestations  firom 
religion;  and  from  the  Evangelical  party, 
whose  tenets  are  of  a  more  strict  description. 
Thus  many  of  the  supranaturalists  appear  lo 
have  adopted  the  system  of  accommodation 
(as  it  is  termed)  in  religious  matters,  so  far  as 
to  explain  away  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  other  tenets  commonly  considered  funda- 
mental :  others  approximate  to  what  are 
generally  regarded  as  orthodox  ProU-stant 
opinions. 

Suprarenal  Bodies  (Lat  supra,  and  renes, 
tke  kidntys).  In  Anatomy,  the  flattened  bodies 
situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  kidneys  in 
man,  and  at  the  fore  part  in  brutes :  they  are 
well  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and 
are  composed  principally  of  simple  or  dosed 
vesicles,  resembling  the  secreting  glands,  except 
that  they  have  no  ducts.  They  are  of  dispro- 
portionately large  size  in  the  fcetal  state  in  man 
and  quadrumana. 
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Supremaoy*  Oatli  of.    An  oath  denying  . 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  or  | 
temporal  afihirs  in  England,  which  by  many  { 
statutes  was  required  to  be  taken,  along  with 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  by  persons  who  wished 
to  qnalify  themselyes  for  office,  &c.     In  1858,  > 
however,  a  new  form  of  oath  was  substituted  for 
the  three  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and 
abjuration  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  48),  and  a  still 
simpler  form  was   proyided   for  the  use  of  I 
members  of  both  houses  of   parliament   on 
taking  their  seats,  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  ' 
Act  1866. 

Bavrvmmeff  FapaL    [Papacy.] 

Bwpremwojf  &oj»l.    This  term,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  sovereign  power  in  a  monarchy, 
wonld  appear  to  denote  ciyil  no  less  than ! 
ecclesiastical  authority.    In  practice,  howeyer, ' 
while   the  civil  authority  of   the    soyereign 
power  has  never  been  questioned,  its  eccle-  ' 
siastieal  authority  has  been  often  impugned, 
B&d  the  phrase  in  question  has  consequently  | 
been  apphed  almost  exdusiyely  to  the  supre- 
maey  of  the  crown  over  ecclesiastical  causes 
aod  persons. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Bnpremacy  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  , 
was  both  theoretically  held  and  practically 
asserted  in  the  early  ages  of  English  history. 
In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  the 
court  of  the  bishop  was  separated  from  the 
hnndred  court  by  a  royal  charter  granted 
under  the  advice  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  personages  of  the  realm.  In  1157  a 
dispute  between  the  bishop  of  Chichester  and 
the  monks  of  Battle  Abbey  was  decided  by  the 
king  in  council.  The  practice  of  appealing  to 
Borne  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  in 
the  rngp  of  Stephen,  by  the  legate  Henry  of 
Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  the  ancient 
course  of  justice  seems  to  have  been  restored 
under  Henry  II.  by  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  The  pope,  however,  still  asserted 
snd  exercised  a  real  though  ill-defined  au- 
thority over  the  church  of  England  as  an 
btegral  part  of  the  Western  church  [Papact], 
and  appeals  to  Rome  once  more  became  com- 
Bion,  although  they  were  never  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  England,  and  although 
the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Praemunire  [Prje- 
inrniBB;  PbotisobsI  enjoin  heavy  penalties 
against  those  who  '  do  sue  in  the  court  of  any 
other  in  derogation  of  the  regality  of  our  lord 
theking'(16Rich.  II.  c.  6). 

At  the  Reformation,  the  independence  of  the 
oovn  was  again  asserted.  Appeals  to  Rome 
vere  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  Appeals  (24 
Hen.  Yin.  c.  19)  and  the  Act  of  Submission 
(25  Hen.  VIIl  c.  19),  and  by  the  latter  statute 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
was  ^ressly  vested  in  the  crown,  where,  except 
daring  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  it  has  ever 
since  remained. 

The  royal  supremacy  was  declared  by  26 
Hen.  VIIL  e.  1 ;  and  the  present  Act  of  Su- 
premacy (1  Eliz.  c.  1,  *  An  Act  for  restoring  to 
the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the 
663 
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state  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and  abolish- 
ing all  foreign  power  repugnant  to  the  same') 
provides  that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or 
potentate,  spiritual  or  temporal,  shall  exercise 
any  manner  of  power,  jurisdiction,  or  privilege, 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  within  the  realm  or 
the  queen's  dominions ;  and,  next,  that  such 
jurisdictions  and  privileges  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical, as  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
power  had  been  or  might  then  be  lawfully 
exercised  or  used  for  visitation  and  colrection 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  persons,  shall 
for  oyer  be  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  realm. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  Restoration 
that  the  regular  course  of  appeals  in  eccle- 
siastical suits  became  established  in  its  modem 
form ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  before 
that  period  exercised  for  the  most  part  by  extra- 
ordinary royal  commissions,  culminating  in 
the  famous  Court  of  High  Commission,  which 
was  established  in  1583  and  lasted  till  1640. 
Subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  the  practice 
was  for  the  appellant  from  the  ecclesiastical 
court  to  petition  the  Lord  Chancellor,  praying 
that  a  conunission  of  appeal  might  issue 
under  the  great  seal,  and  be  directed  to  judges 
delegates  to  be  named  at  his  discretion.  A 
fresh  commission  issued  in  each  case ;  but  as 
the  delegates  were  selected  from  a  permanent 
list,  the  tribunal  acquired  the  name  of  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates.  The  delegates  selected 
usually  consisted  of  doctors  of  civil  law  and 
common  law  judges :  it  was  formerly  usual  to 
add  some  of  the  bishops,  but  this  practice  was 
gradually  disused.  The  High  Court  of  Dele- 
gates was  abolished  in  1832,  and  its  jurisdiction 
transferred  to  the  king  in  council.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  enacted  (stat.  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  41)  that  all  appeals  to  the  privy 
council  should  be  referroa  to  a  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  council,  who  should  report 
thereon  to  the  soyereign.  This  committee, 
therefore,  now  constitutes  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  It  conf^istM 
of  the  present  and  past  holders  of  certain  high 
judicial  offices,  together  with  two  privy  coun- 
cillors nominated  by  the  crown,  and,  in  cases 
under  the  Church  Discipline  Act  (3  &  4  Vict, 
c.  86)  the  prelates  who  are  privy  councillors. 
The  lord  president  summons  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  sit  on  each  occasion. 
(Brodrick  and  Freemantle,  EccleHastical  Judg- 
mmis  of  the  Privy  Council.) 

The  right  of  nomination  to  archbishoprics 
and  bishoprics  forms  a  branch  of  the  royal 
supremacy,  both  as  anciently  understood  and 
as  now  exercised.  'Election,*  says  Black- 
stone  (1  ComTn-.  877),  'was  in  very  early  times 
the  usual  mode  of  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
chair  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  this  was 
promiscuously  performed  by  the  laity  as  well 
as  the  clergy,  till  at  length,  it  becoming  tu- 
multuous, the  emperora  and  other  sovereigns 
of  the  respective  kingdoms  of  Europe  took  the 
appointment  in  some  degree  into  their  own 
hands,  by  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
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of  confirming  these  elections,  and  of  granting 
investiture  of  the  temporalities  (which  now 
began  almost  nniyersally  to  be  annexed  to  this 
spiritual  dignity),  without  which  confirmation 
and  investiture  the  elected  bishop  could  neither 
be  consecrated  nor  receive  any  secular  profits. 
This  right  was  acknowledged  in  the  emperor 
Charlemagne,  ▲.  d.  773,  by  Pope  Hadrian  I., 
and  the  council  of  Lateran,  and  universally 
exercised  by  other  Christian  princes ;  but  the 
policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  at  the  same  time 
began  by  degrees  to  exclude  the  laity  from  any 
share  in  these  elections,  and  to  confine  them 
wholly  to  the  clergy,  which  at  length  was  com- 
pletely effected,  the  mere  form  of  election 
appearing  to  the  people  to  be  a  thing  of  little 
consequence,  while  the  crown  was  in  possession 
of  an  absolute  negative,  which  was  almost  equi- 
valent to  a  direct  right  of  nomination.  Hence, 
the  right  of  appointing  to  bishoprics  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  crown  of  England  (as  well  as 
other  kingdoms  in  Europe)  even  in  the  Saxon 
times,  because  the  rights  of  confirmation  and 
investiture  were  in  effect  (though  not  in  form) 
a  right  of  complete  donation.  But  when,  by 
length  of  time,  the  custom  of  making  elections 
by  the  clergy  only  was  fully  established,  the 
popes  began  to  except  to  the  usual  method  of 
granting  these  investitures,  which  was  per  an- 
nulum  et  baculum^  by  the  prince's  delivering  to 
the  prelate  a  ring  and  pastoral  staff  or  crosier, 
pretending  that  this  was  an  encroachment  on 
the  church's  authority,  and  an  attem{>t  by 
these  symbols  to  confer  a  spiritual  juris- 
diction.' 

It  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  these  pages 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  cont«st  which  long 
prevailed  between  the  popes  and  the  temporal 
jwwers  of  Europe  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
investitures.  Eventually,  the  question  ended 
in  a  compromise,  by  which  the  sovereign  re- 
ceived only  homage  from  the  bishops  for  their 
temporalities,  instead  of  investing  them  with 
the  ring  and  crosier,  retaining  nevertheless 
the  substantial  power  of  nomination. 

In  England,  however.  King  John  surrendered 
by  charter  to  the  cathedral  chapters  the  free 
right  of  electing  their  bishops,  reserving  to  the 
crown  only  the  custody  of  the  temporalities 
during  the  vacancy,  the  form  of  granting  a  li- 
cense to  elect  (on  refusal  whereof  the  electors 
might  proceed  without  it),  and  the  right  of 
approbation  afterwards,  whidli  was  not  to  be 
denied  without  a  reasonable  and  lawful  cause. 
These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  Magna 
Charta,  and  continued  till  the  Reformation. 
The  bishops  elect  were  confirmed  by  the  arch- 
bishop from  the  charter  of  King  John  to  the 
iv^ign  of  Edward  IIL,  after  which  period  the 
pope  superaeded  the  archbishop. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  right  of  nomination 
was  again  vested  in  the  crown,  and  a  curious 
system  of  forms  established,  which  n^mains 
to  the  present  time,  it  being  enacted  (25 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  20)  that  on  the  avoidance  of 
a  bishopric  the  king  may  send  the  dean  and 
chapter  his  hcense  to  proceed  to  election  (cong6 
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d'^lire),  which  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  leUer 
missive  from  the  king  containing  the  name  of 
the  person  he  would  have  them  elect.  If  tbe 
election  be  delayed  above  twelve  days,  the 
nomination  lapses  directly  to  the  crown.  The 
person  elected  is  confirmed,  invested,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  archbishop ;  but  it  was  decided 
in  1848,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
that  the  function  of  the  archbishop  is  ministe- 
rial only,  and  that  he  has  no  power  to  take 
cognisance  of  any  objedaons  to  the  person 
presented  to  him. 

Previously  to  the  year  1860,  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  had  for  many  years 
been  under  the  authority  of  vicars  apostolic 
appointed  by  the  pope.  These  were,  in  fact, 
bishops;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  jealonsy 
of  the  civil  power  their  titles  were  taken  from 
places  abroad,  and  the  word  district  was  used 
instead  of  diocese,  to  e^^ress  their  local  jurisdic- 
tion, submission  to  which  was,  of  oonrse,  volim- 
taiy  only.  In  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  prelates  had  long  assumed  the 
episcopal  titld.  In  the  year  ISt^O  the  pope 
issued  letters  apostolic  dividing  England  into 
formal  dioceses,  and  appointing  a  bishop  or 
archbishop  to  each.  This  measure  (commonly 
known  as  the  papal  aggression)  caused  great 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  an  Act  was  passed 
(14  &  15  Vict,  c  60)  imposing  penalties  on 
persons  assuming  the  title  of  arehbishop  or 
bishop  of  any  place  unless  authorised  by  Uw. 
The  Act,  however,  can  only  be  enforced  with  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  it  has 
been  quietly  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter, 
no  prosecution  having  been  instituted  under  it, 
although  the  English  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
habitually  use  territorial  titles. 

The  royal  supremacy  has  been  considered  to 
extend  to  the  colonies,  and  numerous  bishoprics 
(endowed  for  the  most  part  from  private  sources) 
have  been  established  there  by  the  crown  under 
letters  patent,  and  the  crown  has  in  the  same 
manner  appointed  bishops  to  the  different 
dioceses,  some  of  whom  have  been  invested  with 
a  metropolitan  or  superior  jurisdiction.  It  has, 
however,  been  recently  decided  by  the  Privy 
council  in  Mr.  Long's  case  (1863)  and  the 
Natal  case  (1865)  diat  lettera  patent 'issued 
by  the  crown  after  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  government  in  any  colony  are 
ineffectual  to  create  therein  any  legal  diocese, 
subject  to  coercive  ecclesiastical  jurisdietioo, 
or  any  ecclesiastical  corporation  whose  statos, 
rights,  and  authorities  the  colony  can  be  required 
to  recognise.  'The  church  of  England,'  Lord 
Kingsdown  said,  in  giving  judgment  in  Longs 
case,  *  in  places  where  there  is  no  dmrch  es- 
tablished by  law,  is  in  the  same  situation  with 
any  other  religious  body,  in  no  better  but  in  no 
worse  position,  and  the  memben  may  adopt,  as 
the  memben  of  any  other  communion  may 
adopt,  rules  for  enforcing  discipline  within  their 
body,  which  will  be  binding  on  those  who  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication  have  assented  to  them.* 
(See  farther  the  case  of  Colenso  v.  Gladstone, 
decided  in  Chancery,  Nov.  1866.) 
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SURA 

The  Arabic  name  for  the  chapters 
of  the  Koran.     These  chapters  wore,   it  is 
asserted,  given  forth  sometimes  as  a  whole, 
Bometimes  in  driblets,    and   often  in   single 
verses.    Such  driblets  Mohammed,  it  is  said, 
directed  his  amanuensis  to  enter  '  in  the  sura 
Tfhich  treated  of  snch  and  such  a  subject' 
If  this  tradition  be  authentic,  it  would  indicate 
that  Mohammed  wished  the  Koran  to  be  ar- 
ranjged  according  to  its  matter,  and  not  chrono- 
logicallj ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  assigning 
dates  to  each  sura  or  portion  of  a  sura  is 
indefinitely  increased.      The   arrangement  is 
made,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  other  proof, 
to  rest  mainly    on    internal    evidence,    the 
various  phases  in  his  life,  so  far  as  we  can 
be  said  to  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  being 
illustrated  by    the   various   chapters  of  the 
Koran.   This  perilous  task  has  been  attempted 
by  many  writers ;  with  more  than  average  sue-  , 
cess  by  Mr.  Muir,  in  his  Life  of  Mahomet,  to  ] 
▼hich  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  review  of  all  I 
the  literature  relating  to  the  Prophet  of  Islam. 
According  to  Mr.  Muir's  canon,  the  earlif^st 
sms  are  vehement  and  impetuous  fragments, 
while  in  those  of  a  later  date  the  style  becomes 
calmer  and  more  uniform  ;  with  the  decay  of 
really  sincere  and  earnest  feeling,  the  suras 
become  more  lengthy  and  elaborate ;  and  the 
theory  of  inspiration  is  more  fully  developed. 
Thus,   the   passages    in   which  reverence   is 
claimed  for  the   Koran,  by  ascribing  to  it 
not  Divine  inspiration  only,  but  a  heavenly 
original,  belong  to  a  later  time  than  those 
in  which  the  prophet  speaks  of  himself  simply 
as  declaring  the  will  of  the  Most  High.    It  is 
ob?iou8  t^at   with  such  uncertain  materials 
the  conclusions  of  independent  writers  must 
be  more  or  less  antagonistic;  and  the  mani- 
pulators of  the  Koran  have  not  escaped  the 
criticism  which  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
thMe  who  attempt  to  determine  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  facts,  for  which  we  have  not 
adequate  evidence  in  contemporary  documents. 
Bnrbase  (Fr.).     In  Architecture,  the  upper 
base  of  a  room,  or  rather  the  cornice  of  the 
dado. 

Sw^iaived  or  Oreroliarffed  ICIiio. 
In  Military  Mining,  a  mine  loaded  with  a 
very  great  charge  of  powder.  It  is  sometimes 
oiled  a  glohe  of  oomj)ression, 

Snrooat  (Fr.  sur,  over,  and  Eng.  coat). 
A  garment,  generally  of  silk,  forming  part 
of  the  knightly  equipment  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  [Cycias  ;  Jupon.] 
It  was  worn  over  the  bodv  armour,  and  was  ori- 
ginally designed  to  defend  the  armour  from  wet 

Gay  gownuB  of  grone 

To  hold  thavre  armnr  clene 

And  were^*  hltte  fro  the  wette. 

The  Awfvynge  of  King  Arther,  stansa  89. 

BwA  (Lat^  suidufl,  dullf  silent).  In  Arith- 
jnetic  and  Algebra,  a  magnitude  which  is 
inexpressible  by  rational  numbers.  Thus,  the 
square  root  of  2,  the  cube  root  of  3,  &c, 
are  numbers  which  cannot  be  expressed  exactly 
in  the  ordinary  notation,  and  are  represented 
665  ^ 
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by  prefixing  the  radical  signs  indicating  the 
operation,  viz.  V2,  ^d.  Such  quantities  are 
otherwise  called  irrational  or  inconvmmsurable. 

Surf.     [Wavb.] 

Snrfkoe  (Fr. ;  Lat.  superficies).  In  Geo- 
metry, the  boundary  of  a  sohd,  or  that  which 
has  length  and  breadth,  but  no  thickness. 
A  surface  may  be  conceived  to  be  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  straight  or  curved  line, 
just  as  the  latter  may  be  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a  point  A  surface  is  said  to  be 
plane  when  a  right  line  can  be  applied  to  it 
everywhere  and  in  every  directioik:  in  other 
cases  it  is  called  a  curved  mrfaee.  Surfaces 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line  are 
called  Rui.KD  Surfaces,  in  which  family  are 
included  Dbvelopablb  Surfaces  and  Skew 
SuBFACES.  A  curve  by  rotating  around  an  axis 
generates  a  surface  of  revolution.  [Revolution.] 
Several  other  distinctive  names  are  given  to  sur- 
faces according  to  their  peculiar  properties  or 
modes  of  generation;  these  being  noticed  in 
their  proper  places,  we  have  only  to  add  her© 
that  the  most  general  classification  is  that 
into  orders  and  classes.  The  (xrder  of  a  surface 
is  the  number  of  points,  real  or  imaginary, 
j  in  which  it  is  cut  by  any  right  line;  in  other 
words,  the  degree  of  the  equation  which  is 
satisfied  by  the  co-ordinates  of  its  several 
points.  By  the  class  of  a  surface  is  meant 
the  number  of  its  tangent  planes  which  pass 
through  imy  given  line.  Surfaces  of  the  se- 
cond order  are  also  of  the  second  class ;  but 
in  general  order  and  class  are  different.  Sur^ 
faces  whose  equations  involve  transcendental 
functions  of  the  co-ordinates  are  termed  trans-' 
cendental,  to  distinguish  them  from  algebraic 
surfaces,  to  which  alone  the  term  order  can  bo 
applied.  One  of  the  most  complete  English 
treatises  on  surfaces  is  contained  in  Salmon's 
Analytical  Geometry  of  27iree  Dimensions,  Dub- 
lin, 1865. 

Biirflie«  Condonsatloii.  A  method  of 
condensing  the  steam  discharged  from  an 
engine  by  means  of  cold  metallic  surfaces  like 
those  of  a  still,  to  the  end  that  the  water  thus 
recovered  may  be  used  again  to  feed  the  boiler. 
The  benefit  of  this  practice  in  the  case  of  steam 
vessels  is,  that  the  boiler  being  fed  with  pure 
distilled  water,  instead  of  with  salt  water  from 
the  sea,  the  risks  of  salting  the  boiler  are  pre- 
vented, and  higher  pressures  of  steam  may  be 
used  with  safety.  Common  sea  water  deposits 
sulphate  of  lime  without  undergoing  concen- 
tration when  the  temperature  is  increased  to 
a  point  answering  to  a  pressure  of  401bs.  per 
square  inch ;  and  if  scale  be  suffered  tp  accu- 
mulate^ on  the  fines  or  furnaces  of  a  boiler 
maintaining  a  high  pressure,  the  flues  may 
become  red  hot  and  collapse,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  boiler  may  burst.  Now,  as  a 
high  pressure  of  steam  is  necessary  to  the 
efficient  application  of  the  principle  of  ex- 
pansion, and  as  fresh  water  in  the  boilers  is 
the  necessary  antecedent  of  liigh  pressures,  the 
principle  of  surface  condensation  acquires  great 
importance  in  steam  navigation,  although  the 
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beiiefitu  of  the  Bystem  have  not  yet  been  fully 
developed.  The  condensation  is  usually  effected 
by  discharging  the  steam  against  a  faggot  of 
pipes  through  which  cold  water  is  made  to 
circulate  by  a  pump.  The  pipes  at  their  ends 
pass  through  a  metal  plate  in  which  they  are 
made  tight  either  by  a  small  stuffing  box  and 
screw  at  each,  by  the  application  of  a  perforated 
sheet  of  Indian-rubber  pressed  down  by  another 
perforated  plate  above,  or  by  the  interposition 
of  a  ferrule  of  compressed  pine  between  each 
pipe  and  the  plate ;  the  water  swells  the 
wood  and  jnakes  the  joint  tight.  The  pipes  are 
usually  made  of  copper  or  brass,  and  should  be 
tinned  externally  to  prevent  galvanic  action  on 
the  boiler.     [Stkam  Navigation.] 

Sorffeon.  In  the  Army,  the  officers  of  the 
medical  department  are  clikssed  as  follows: 
Director-general,  who  ranks  as  a  mtgor  gene- 
ral ;  inspector-general,  as  brigadier-general,  or, 
after  three  years*  service,  or  in  the  field,  as 
miyor-general ;  deputy  inspector-general,  as 
lieutenant-colonel— -after  five  years'  service,  as 
colonel;  surgeon-major,  as  lieutenant-colonel, 
but  junior  of  the  rank ;  surgeon,  as  major ; 
assistant-surgeon,  as  lieutenant — after  six  years' 
service,  as  captain.  Each  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  battalion  of  infantry  has  a  surgeon  and  an 
assistant-surgeon.  Staff-8Ui*geons  and  assistant- 
surgeons  are  usually  employed  at  the  general 
and  garrison  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad. 

SurgreoB*  Waval.  An  important  officer 
in  the  economy  of  a  ship.  In  the  Hoyal  Navy 
there  are  the  following  grades :  inspector-general 
of  hospitals  and  fleets,  deputy-inspector,  staff- 
surgeon,  surgeon,  assistant-surgeon.  The  whole 
service  is  organised  under  a  director-general, 
who  sits  at  the  Admiralty.  In  the  merchant 
service  no  well-appointed  ship  of  any  size  above 
a  mere  coaster  or  schooner  sauls  without  a 
surgeon. 

Bar^iT  (Gr,  x^^povpyla,  a  working  by 
hand,  the  practice  of  an  ari).  This  word,  in 
its  modem  acceptation,  may  be  defined  as  the 
practical  application  of  medical  science,  in  the 
use  of  all  mechanical  or  instrumental  means, 
for  the  removal  of  diseases  and  the  relief  of 
human  suffering. 

If  it  be  true  that  man  is  impelled  by  an 
instinctive  impulse  to  seek  for  some  natural 
remedy  for  his  bodily  disorders,  the  practice  of 
medicine  must  for  some  time  have  existed 
before  the  dawn  even  of  the  rudest  deductive 
theories.  The  wish  to  cause  vomiting  in  order 
to  relieve  nausea  would  impel  the  suf^rer  to , 
seek,  for  something  which  would  act  as  an  | 
emetic,  and  the  discovery  of  such  a  thing  might  j 
be  eitner  imparted  to  his  fellow-men  or  kept : 
secret  as  a  means  both  of  profit  and  power.  < 
In  matter  of  fact^  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  j 
simples  so  acquired  seems  in  all  countries 
to  hare  been  confined  to  a  small  class,  which 
in  the  sequel  assumed  all  the  powers  of  a 
caste,  and  was  generally  identical  with  the 
priesthood.  In  this,  which  may  be  termed  the 
{sacerdotal  stage  of  medicine,  the  hierarchy, 
possessed  of  a  certain  knowledge  not  shared  by 
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the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  Saving  so 
interests  which  might  be  hurt  by  the  eztenEioa 
of  that  knowledge,  affords  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
growth  of  medical  science.  But  the  obsemtion 
that  remedies  act  in  a  given  way,  being  eflfective 
in  some  cases  and  useless  in  others,  leads  to  the 
idea  of  an  orderly  and  regular  causatioo,  snd 
the  theories  of  the  miraciuous  or  superaatonl 
characters  of  diseases  begin  to  lose  their  ori- 
ginal power  and  charm ;  and  although  the 
student  of  medicine  may  try  to  avert  opposition 
by  declaring  that  all  causes  with  all  their  coo- 
scquenoes  are  equally  divine,  an  insUncdre 
feeling  warns  tlie  priestly  caste  th&t  the 
advance  of  such  notions  must  insure  thrir 
downfall,  and  leads  them  to  an  unoompromiaiog 
antagonism. 

This  speculative  or  sceptical  stage  of  th« 
science,  if  summarily  arrest^,  will  be  followed 
by  an  effete  stagnation,  like  that  which  foUoved 
the  extinction  of  Saracenic  science  in  Spais : 
but  if  the  efforts  for  repression  fail,  the  gruvth 
of  a  genuine  scientific  school  has  for  its  it^ilt 
a  large  accumulation  of  obserrations,  aiKl  uf 
knowledge  derived  from  experiment,  which  may 
again  bring  it  into  collision  with  theologiiafl 
and  deductive  reasoners. 

These  several  stages  may  be  traced  vith 
more  or  less  exactness  in  the  history  of  medii^l 
science  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  m 
Egypt  and  Spain,  in  mediaeval  Europe,  in  th^ 
Eastern  world,  and  in  the  modem  states  fA 
Europe  and  America.  The  Ayur  Veda  of  the 
Hindus  embodied  the  medical  knowledge  uf 
the  priestly  caste  in  a  form  analogous  to  th;tt 
of  the  f^ptian  priesthood,  and  as  this  srsttm 
has  retaiu'id  its  hold  to  the  present  dsy  iheii 
medical  science  exhibits  still  the  features  which 
marked  it  two  or  three  tbonsand  years  a|>a 

In  the  Greek  legends,  the  tales  of  Cfaeirua 
and  Asklepios(^sculapius),  of  Heracles,Podi- 
leirion,  and  Melampus,  illustrate  that  mythi»l 
era  of  medicine  to  which  Sanchukiathox  and 
his  alleged  writings  may  be  assigned.  Tie 
remedies  applied  by  the  school  which  «ssnnM>! 
the  name  of  Asklepios  were,  as  we  might  fs- 
pect,  altogether  empirical,  and  their  unscientific 
character  called  fortii  the  Aristophanic  satire, 
which  represented  the  Asklepiadae  as  stealiiu 
during  the  night  the  offerings  of  their  doll's. 
The  Pythagonean  schools  (whether  Pytha^n* 
be  mythical  or  historical)  worked  to  better 
purpose,  and  came  accordingly  into  confli:t 
with  the  traditional  dogmas  of  ruling  clts^^ 
The  men  who  on  recovery  from  sickness  i  at 
up  a  votive  tablet  to  some  deified  hero,  nhvo) 
they  regarded  as  their  healer,  could  not  wrll 
tolerate  a  system  which  applied  a  speci6.' 
remedy  to  a  spi'cific  evil  in  the  anticipatioo  o^ 
a  merely  natural  result 

That  Greek  medicine  had  reached  its  sp^'a* 
lative  or  sceptical  stage  is  abundantly  attested 
by  the  doctrmes  of  Hippocrates,  who  *  treated 
all  phenomena  as  at  once  both  divine  aid 
scientifically  determinable.  (Grote,  History  of 
Greece,  part  i.  ch.  xvi.)  Of  all  diseases  he 
affirmed  that  *  none  is  more  divine  or  skik. 
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human  than  another,  but  all  are  on  the  same 
fooimg,  and  aU  divine ;  never thelees,  each  of 
them  has  its  own  physical  conditions,  and  not 
one  occurs  without  such  physical  conditions.' 
It  is  obvious  that  one  who  so  spoke  mi^ht 
profess  to  start  with  or  uphold  some  deductive 
theory,  bat  his  science  pointed  wholly  to 
observation  and  experiment,  and  took  no  cog- 
nifiance  of  any  causes  beyond  those  which  might 
be  ascertain^  by  human  industry  and  research. 
Hence  Hippocrates  necessarily  made  light  of  all 
hypotheses  which  connected  the  study  of  medi- 
noe  with  astronomical  phenomena,  and  insisted 
that  medicine  should  be  determined  by  and 
bear  reference  to  its  own  end,  i.  e.  to  the  nature 
of  man,  as  ascertainable  by  practical  exa- 
mination. This  method  marks  especially  the 
Hippocratic  treatise  on  Climate  as  affecting  the 
deveiopement  of  the  human  race,  and  the  basis 
of  his  Humoral  Pathology,  which  retained  its 
hold  on  the  medical  schools  of  Europe  for  more 
than  2,000  years. 

Medical  science,  checked  in  Greece  by  the 
disorders  which  followed  the  fall  of  Athens, 
received  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria.  These  schools  were  especially 
distinguished  for  their  anatomical  researches. 
By  dissection  and  experiment  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  scientific  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy; and  the  advance  made  was  so  great 
that,  while  Aristotle  hardly  knew  that  there 
▼ere  nerves,  Herophilus  was  enabled  to  de- 
monstrate the  functions  of  both  the  motor  and 
sensitive  nerves. 

^liile  medical  science  was  thus  advancing 
in  Egypt,  at  Rome  it  had  scarcely  taken  root, 
nor  Ci\n  the  schools  which  sprang  up  in  the 
later  days  of  the  republic  and  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  empire  be  strictly  considered 
Roman.  They  were  founded  by  Greek  phy- 
sicians; and  the  Romans  who,  like  Celsus, 
became  most  eminent  in  them,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  Bclectic  or  to  other  sects,  adopted 
Greek  theories,  or  reasoned  from  Greek  axioms. 
To  Celsus  medical  science  is  indebted  for  a 
great  advance,  not  only  in  pharmacy,  but 
also  in  surgical  knowledge.  Roman  medicine 
reached  its  culminating  point  when,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Galen  sojourned  in  Rome. 
The  degree  to  which  deductive  methods  still 
influenced  scientific  research  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  this  illustrious  physician 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatics.  Al- 
though he  professed  to  believe  that  the  axioms 
from  which  he  reasoned  were  founded  on 
facts,  he  yet  disregarded  individual  facts  and 
the  detail  of  experience  as  of  little  value  in 
comparison  with  his  preconceived  theories  of  the 
n:iture  of  diseases.  On  the  whole,  he  adhered 
to  the  mingled  dogmatism  and  scepticism  of 
Hippocrates.  His  two  fundamental  maxims 
▼ere:  (1)  that  disease  is  something  contrary 
to  nature,  and  must  be  overcome  by  that  which 
is  contrary  to  the  disease  itself ;  and  (2)  that 
nature  is  to  be  preserved  by  that  which  has 
relation  with  nature.  In  his  treatment,  he 
nuide  little  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases, 
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arguing  that  these  would  disappear  with  the 
disease  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  conquered. 

In  the  West,  medical  science,  after  the  days 
of  Galen,  underwent  a  sudden  and  complete 
eclipse.  In  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  medical 
schools,  after  the  opposition  made  by  Christians 
to  anatomy,  consisted  chiefly  of  copyists  and 
commentators  on  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  But 
the  names  of  Oribasius,  Aetius,  and  Procopius, 
are  obscured  by  the  greater  fume  of  Paulus 
iBgineta,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventh 
century. 

The  independent  research,  which  had  been 
abandoned  or  stigmatised  in  Christian  coun- 
tries,  was  taken  up  by  the  Saracenic  schools.  Un- 
der Ebu  Sina  (Avicenna)  and  Avenzoar  they 
reached  their  highest  glorv  in  the  East  and 
West  respectively.  But  the  victories  of  the 
Turks  in  the  former,  and  in  tlie  latter  the 
downfaU  of  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain,  at  once 
and  finally  arrested  its  progress. 

In  mediaeval  Europe,  the  genuine  cultiva- 
tion of  medical  science  soon  provoked  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  hierarchy ;  and  the  imprisonment 
of  Roger  Bacon,  with  the  posthumous  conviction 
of  Peter  of  Apono,  answered  to  the  penalties 
inflicted  on  Galileo.  But  when,  in  the  person 
of  Leo  X.,  the  powers  of  the  papacy  were 
wielded  by  one  wnose  attachment  to  the  tra- 
ditional belief  has  not  been  considered  very 
strong,  medical  science  again  revived,  and  the 
Greek  culture  then  introduced  insured  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  coercive  system. 

This  60-caUed  revival  of  learning  had  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  England.  In  1484,  Thomas 
Linacre,  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  attended  at  Florence  the  lectures  of  the 
Athenian  Chalcondylas.  A  century  later.  Foes 
had  translated  the  Hippocratic  writings,  and 
Femel  had  questioned  the  dogmas  of  Galen. 

Into  the  later  history  of  the  science  we  are 
precluded  by  our  limits  from  entering.  Some 
account  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
and  of  their  several  discoveries  may  be  found 
in  the  article  Anatomy.  For  the  details  of 
medical  and  surgical  science,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  accounts  given  of  the  several 
diseases,  and  to  the  articles  Ckemistby  ;  Di- 
gestion; Food;  Mobfhologt;  Nutrition; 
Tkleology. 

A  compendious  account  of  ancient  surgery  is 
given  in  the  article  'Chirurgia'  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  lioman  Antiquities, 
(See  also  the  articles  on  Celsus,  Galen,  Hippo- 
crates, in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  \  Encyclop<pdia  Britannica, 
art.  'Medicine;'  Henri  Martin,  La  Foudrc^ 
r^Sectriciti,  et  le  Magnetisme  chez  les  Anciens.) 

Surinamlne.  A  crystaUisable  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Geoffroya  Suri- 
namtnsia  (now  called  Andira  inermis)  or  Suri- 
nam bark. 

Biinnark.  In  Shipbuilding,  an  abutment 
temporarily  placed  on  the  outside  of  a  rib,  or 
timber,  to  give  a  hold  to  the  riband  by  which, 
through  the  shores,  it  is  supported  on  tlie 
slipway: 
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Bnrmoiiiited.  In  Architecture,  a  term 
sometimes  used  to  denote  an  arch  or  dome 
which  rises  higher  than  a  semicircle. 

SuBMOUNTKD.  In  Heraldry,  a  bearing  is  said 
to  be  surmounted  by  another  bearing  ■  which 
extends  not  only  across  it,  but  across  the  field 
also ;  therein  differing  from  charged,  e.g.  a  pile 
Bumiounted  by  a  chevron ;  which  in  this  case 
extends  across  the  field. 

Samame  (Fr.  surnom ;  Span,  sobrenombre, 
£rom  Lat  super,  over,  and  nomen,  a  name).  In 
modern  European  usage,  the  family  name  of  an 
individual;  but  often  used  for  any  distinguishing 
name.   [Name.]  According  to  Ducange,  the  use 
of  surnames  in  France  began  about  the  year 
987,  when  the  barons  adopted  the  practice  of 
designating  themselves  by  the  names  of  their 
estates.    This  has  been  the  general,  though 
by  no  means  the  uniform  origin,   of  family 
names  in  the  nobility  of  Europe ;  some  having 
been   derived  from  badges,   cognisances,  the 
nicknames  applied  to  individuals,  &c     Among 
the  commonalty  of  this  country,  surnames  are 
said  not  to  have  been  general  before  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.    It  will  be  found  on  examina- 
tion that  a  great  number  of  them  originate  in 
the  stiU  older  custom  of  adding  to  the  son's 
Christian  name  that  of  the  father  by  way  of 
distinction;   many  more  from  the  names  of 
trades ;  and  many  more  from  accidental  distinc- 
tions, as  of  size  or  colonr,  probably  appUed  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  founder  of  the  family. 
8iirpUo«  (Low  Lat.  superpellicium,  appa- 
rently from  pelUs,  skin).    This  ecclesiastical 
vestment  is  thought  by  Mr.  Palmer  {Orig. 
Liturg,  ii.  320)  to  have  been  at  one  time  not 
different  from  the  alb.  It  now  has  wider  sleeves, 
a  difference  which  is  thought  to  have  originated 
in  some  distinction  between  the  dress  of  a  supe- 
rior and  inferior  order  of  clergy.   It  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century.     The  vehement  objections 
entertained  by  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  its  use  are  well  known.     [Vbst- 
MBirrs.] 
Surrebutter.     [Plbadiko.] 
Barrejoinder.     [pLBADiNa.] 
Surrender  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Fr.  se 
rendre,  to  yield  oneselj).    In  Law.     1.  A  deed 
by  which  the  tenant  of  a  particular  estate  or 
interest  conveys  his  interest  to  the  remainder- 
man   or   reversioner,    immediately  expectant 
on  the  determination  of  that   estate,  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  tenant  for  years  gives  up  his 
lease  to  the  freeholder.     2.   A  surrender  of 
copyhold  or  customary  estates  is  the  yielding 
np  of  such  estates  by  the  tenant  into  the  hands 
of  the    lord  for  purposes   expressed  in   the 
surrender.    This  is  the  common  method  of 
conveying  copyhold  lands,  the  lord  being  in 
general   bound  to  admit  the  party  in  whose 
favour  the  surrender  is  made.     [Copyhold.] 

Surrogate    (Lat.  subrogatus).      In  Law, 
one  substituted  for  or  appointed  in  the  room 
of   another.    The  term  is  commonly  used  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  as  the  description  of! 
an  officer  who  acts  as  deputy  for  the  bishop's  , 
chancellor.  ! 
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)      Surtout.    In  Heraldry,  a  figure  borne  oTcr 
another,  and  obscuring  part  of  it. 

Surtnrbrand.  A  kind  of  fibrous  Brovn 
Coal  or  Bituminous  Wood  found  in  Iceland.  It 
resembles  Bovey  Coal. 

SnrveTlngr  (Fr.  survoir,  to  overlook).  In 
Practical  Mathematics,  the  art  of  determining 
the  boimdaries  a:id  superficial  ext«nt  of  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  The  object  of  a  snirey 
may  be  either  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  field 
or  portion  of  land,  or  to  determine  the  relativd 
distances  and  bearings  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  of  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  map,  or  to  determine  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  with  a 
view  to  deduce  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the 
earth  by  comparing  the  geodetical  distances  be- 
tween given  points  with  tneir  astronomical  posi- 
tions. In  all  cases  the  operation  is  cDnduct«d 
on  the  same  principles;  but  while  the  first 
requires  only  the  application  of  the  men^ 
elements  of  arithmetic  and  trigonometry,  the 
last  can  be  accomplished  only  with  the  aid  of 
instruments  of  the  most  refined  description,  and 
processes  of  calculation  deduced  from  mathe- 
matics of  the  highest  order. 

In  measuring  land,  all  the  lines  and  the  sur- 
iaces  whose  contents  are  to  be  found  are  redncfKl 
to  the  same  horizontal  plane,  on  the  principle 
that  as  plants  shoot  up  vertically,  no  ereater 
number  can  be  produced  on  tiie  slant  side  of  a 
hill  than  would  grow  on  the  area  covered  bv 
its  horizontal  base.  When  the  Unes  actually 
measured  are  not  horizontal,  they  are  therefore 
multiplied  by  the  cosines  of  their  respective 
inclinations  to  the  horizon. 

For  the  linear  measurements,  a  chain  is 
employed  consisting  of  100  links,  its  whole 
length,  22  yards,  being  such  that  one  tqitare 
chain  is  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre.  In 
order  to  avoid  decimal  fractions,  surrcyors 
usually  set  dowa  aU  the  measures  in  Imks ;  and 
when  the  contents  of  a  field  are  cast  up  in  square 
links,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  o£f  the  five 
last  figures  as  decimals  in  order  to  hare  the 
contents  in  acres,  the  number  of  square  Unks 
in  an  acre  being  100  x  100  x  10  « 100,000. 

As  the  measurement  of  angles  is  in  geneial 
an  operation  much  less  liable  to  error  than  the 
measurement  of  linear  distances,  the  skilfnl 
surveyor,  in  cases  where  the  surface  to  be  m»- 
sured  is  of  considerable  extent,  will  aroid 
making  further  use  of  the  chain  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  obtaining  the  data  requisite  for  a 
trigonometrical  computation.  The  most  cun- 
venient  instrument,  and  that  which  is  almost 
universally  employed  in  land  surveying  for 
the  measurement  of  angles,  is  the  TaEonouTs, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  construction, 
gives  the  angles  reduced  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  consequently  renders  a  computation 
for  that  purpose  unnecessary.  As  auxiliaries 
to  the  theodolite,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
sketching  and  filling  in  the  details  of  a  map, 
the  Plane  Table  and  the  Pbismatic  Compass 
are  used;  and  in  order  to  determine  the  bear- 
ings of  the  several  objects  observed  from  any 
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station  with  reference  to  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  horizon,  a  compass  and  needle  accom- 
ptuij  the  theodolite. 

It  frequently  happens  in  surveying,  that  tri- 
angles are  to  be  measured  whose  sides  contain 
Tery  acute  or  obtuse  angles.  As  in  such  cases  a 
small  error  in  the  angiUar  measurement  would 
lead  to  very  erroneous  results,  the  practice 
usually  adopted  for  finding  the  area  is  to 
measure  the  longest  side  of  the  triangle  and 
the  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it  from  the  op- 
posite angle,  the  area  being  half  the  product 
of  the  side  into  the  perpendicular.  For  the 
purpose  of  tracing  the  perpendicular,  the  simple 
cross-staff  may  be  employed ;  but  the  instru- 
ment called  the  optical  square  (which  is  merely 
a  small  shallow  circular  box  containing  the  two 
principal  glasses  of  the  sextant  fixed  at  an 
angle  of  46°)  will  efifect  the  purpose  with  greater 
accuracy.  The  method  of  using  it  is  obvious. 
If  the  observer  moves  forward  or  backward  in 
the  straight  line  A  B  until  the  object  B  seen 
by  direct  vision  coincides  with  another  object 
C  seen  by  reflexion,  then  a  straight  line  drawn 
to  C  from  the  point  at  which  he  stands  when 
the  coincidence  takes  place  will  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  A  B.  The  box  sextant  might  evidently 
be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Since  every  plane  fi^re  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  triangles, 
the  whole  theory  of  land  surveying  resolves  it- 
self into  the  measurement  of  the  areas  of  plane 
triangles.  For  computing  the  area  of  a  triangle 
it  is  necessaiT  to  know  the  length  of  at  least  one 
side;  and  wnen  this  is  known,  together  with 
any  two  of  its  other  parts,  the  remaining  parts 
and  the  ares  are  computed  by  the  rules  of  tri- 
gonometry. 

In  surveying  an  estate,  the  usual  practice  is 
to  measure  round  it  with  a  chain,  and  observe 
the  several  angles  with  the  theodolite;  and  if 
the  boundaries  are  very  irregular,  a  stmight 
line  is  to  run  between  two  points  so  as  to  cut 
off  one  or  more  of  the  benmngs,  and  the  per- 
pendiculars or  offsets  from  the  straight  line  to 
each  bending  are  measured  with  a  rod  or  offset 
staff,  the  most  convenient  length  of  which  is 
ten  Unks.  By  this  means  the  spaces  included 
between  the  actual  boundaries  and  the  assumed 
straight  lines  are  computed ;  and  the  sides  and 
angles  of  the  interior  polygon  being  known,  its 
area  may  be  formed  without  resolving  it  into 
triangles.     [Poltgox.] 

Trigonometrical  Survey. — ^When  a  survey  is 
to  be  effected  on  a  large  scale,  as  for  making 
a  geometrical  map  of  a  country,  or  for  mea- 
smring  an  arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  not 
only  18  minute  accuracy  required  in  all  the 
practical  parts  of  the  operation,  but  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  curvature  of 
the  earth's  sur&ce,  the  effects  of  temperature, 
refraction,  altitude  above  the  sea,  and  a  host 
of  circumstances  of  which  the  influence  is 
wholly  unappreciable  in  the  practice  of  ordi- 
nary surveying.  Geodetical  measurements  of 
this  kind  have  been  executed  in  various  coun- 
tries. [BzoREB.]  The  first  undertaken  in 
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our  own  country  was  that  of  General  Hoy, 
begim  in  1783,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  Greenwich  Observatory  with  the  French 
triangulation  which  had  been  carried  on  from 
Paris  to  the  coast  opposite  Dover,  and  con- 
sequently for  determining  the  difference  of 
the  meridians  of  the  two  observatories  by 
actual  measurement.  This  gave  rise  to  a  more 
important  operation ;  namely,  a  general  survey 
of  the  kingdom,  begun  in  1791  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  A  brief 
description  of  the  methods  employed  in  con- 
ducting the  different  parts  of  this  splendid 
national  undertaking  wUl  probably  be  the  bent 
means  we  could  adopt  to  explain  the  nature  and 
objects  of  an  accurate  trigonometrical  survey. 

AfeasuremerU  of  Base. — This  is  the  funda- 
mental, and  probably  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  operation,  and  must  be  executed 
with  the  most  minute  accuracy,  as  any  error 
committed  in  its  determination  will  anect  all 
the  distances  deduced  from  it,  and  be  multi- 
plied in  the  ratio  of  these  distances  to  the 
length  of  the  base.  First  of  all,  a  suitable 
piece  of  ground,  on  which  a  straight  line  of  not 
less  than  five  or  six  miles  can  be  laid  down, 
must  be  selected  and  carcfuUy  levelled ;  and  a 
measuring  apparatus  employed,  of  which  the 
length  is  exactly  known  in  units  of  a  standard 
scale.  General  Boy's  base  on  Hounslow  Heath 
was  first  measured  with  deal  rods;  but  as  these 
were  found  to  be  affected  by  the  hygrometrical 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  it  was  again  mea- 
sured witii  glass  tubes  twenty  feet  in  length, 
furnished  with  a  peculiar  apparatus  for  making 
the  contacts.  In  the  subsequent  measiurement 
of  the  same  line  for  the  Ordnance  Survev, 
two  steel  chains  of  100  feet  in  length,  maae 
by  Ramsden,  were  employed.  One  of  these 
was  used  as  a  measuring  chain;  the  other 
was  kept  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
measuring  chain  with  it  before  and  after 
the  operation.  In  the  act  of  measuring, 
.the  chain  was  hiid  in  a  trough  supported  on 
trestles,  and  was  stretched  with  a  weight  of 
fifty-six  pounds.  The  same  apparatus  was  em- 
ployed in  measuring  five  other  bases  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  work.  For  the  mea- 
surement of  the  Lough  Foyle  base  in  the 
survey  of  Ireland,  Colonel  Colby  employed  a 
compensating  apparatus  formed  of  bars  of 
different  metals,  so  arranged  that  the  distance 
between  two  points  viewed  by  compensation 
microscopes  remains  constant  under  all  changes 
of  temperature.  The  length  of  the  Hounslow 
Heath  base  was  nearly  6*2  miles;  that  of  the 
Irish  base  about  8  miles.  (Account  of  the  Mea* 
surement  of  the  I/mgh  Foyle  Base,  1847.) 

Selection  of  Stations. — The  next  step  in  the 
operation  is  to  divide  the  country  to  be  surveyed 
into  a  series  of  connected  triangles.  The 
choice  of  the  stations  which  form  the  angular 
points  must  depend  in  some  measure  on  the 
nature  of  the  country;  but  where  circum- 
stances admit  of  a  selection  being  made,  it  is 
very  important  to  form  the  triangles  so  that 
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the  small  unaToidable  enora  of  observation 
shall  produce  the  least  errors  possible  in  the 
resulting  sides.  The  conditions  required  for 
this  purpose  are  most  nearly  fulfilled  by  making 
the  triangles  as  nearly  as  possible  equilateral 
(G-alloway  *  On  the  Determination  of  the  most 
probable  Errors  of  Observation  in  a  portion  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey/  Mem.  Roycd  Ast.  Soc. 
voL  XV.) 

Signals. — ^Various  plans  have  been  adopted 
in  the  course  of  the  surrey  for  marking  and 
rendering  visible  the  stations  at  which  the 
instrument  is  successively  set  up.  At  first  fiag- 
staffs  were  chieBy  used,  carrying  lamps  and  con- 
cave reflectors  for  night  observations.  Such 
signals  could  be  seen  in  the  telescope  of  the 
great  theodolite  at  distances  of  20  or  even  24 
miles.  Bengal  lights,  fixed  in  small  sockets, 
were  used  for  more  distant  stations.  In  the  moun- 
tainous countries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
where  the  sides  of  the  triangles  generally 
exceeded  50  and  sometimes  even  100  miles  in 
length,  conical  piles  of  stone  were  erected  on 
the  summits  of  liiLls ;  and  although  the  signals 
were  attended  with  this  disadvantage,  that 
they  could  onlv  be  seen  when  the  atmosphere 
was  clear  (and  the  surveying  parties  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  remain  fur  weeks  on  the 
mountains  before  a  single  observation  could 
be  made),  yet  from  the  steadiness  of  the  object 
observed  they  were  found  on  the  whole  to  be 
preferable  to  any  night  signals  previously 
tried.  When  the  theodolite  was  to  be  set 
up  at  a  station  which  had  been  already  ob- 
served from  another,  the  pile  was  thrown  down, 
and  the  instrument  placed  exactly  over  its 
centre.  The  heliotrope,  and  small  plane 
muTors,  have  likewise  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed with  success.  (On  this  subject,  see 
Mr.  Drummond's  paper  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  for 
1826.) 

Seduction  to  Centre  of  Station. — ^In  observing 
the  angles  at  any  station,  it  is  supposed  thtft 
the  centre  of  the  instrument  is  placed  exactly 
at  the  centre  of  the  station.  This  condition 
was  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Britain  by  erecting  signals  on  purpose ;  but 
where  the  saving  of  expense  is  an  object^  it  is 
often  convenient  to  take  advantage  of  spires, 
towers,  &c.,  in  which  case  the  instrument  cannot 
always  be  placed  in  the  required  position.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  observation  is  made 
at  a  point  near  the  station,  and  the  angle  at 
that  point  subtended  by  two  remote  objects  is 
reduced  to  that  which  would  have  been  observed 
if  the  instrument  had  been  placed  exactly  at  the 
centre  of  the  station. 

Seduction  to  the  Horizon. — Another  indis- 
pensable condition  is,  that  the  angles  observed 
at  each  station  be  reduced  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  When  the  theodolite  is  employed  for 
measuring  the  angles,  this  reduction  is  efiected 
by  the  instrument  itself;  but  when  the  angles 
are  measured  with  a  repeating  circle  or  sextant, 
a  reduction  is  necessary,  unless  the  two  distant 
objects  observed  be  in  the  same  horizontal  plane 
with  the  instrument^  which  will  rarely  hap^)cn. 
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Spherical  Excess. — The  sum  of  the  three 
angles  of  any  spherical  triangle  exceeds  180° 
by  a  quantity  which  is  called  the  spherieal  ts- 
cessy  and  which  we  shall  denote  by  R  If  the 
observations  could  be  made  vrith  absolute  accu- 
racy, the  sum  of  the  three  observed  angles  of 
any  triangle  on  the  ground  would  be  180^  -i-  £; 
the  difference  of  their  sum  from  this  quantity  is 
the  aggregate  error  of  the  three  observed  angles, 
and  must  be  distributed  among  those  angles  so 
as  to  render  the  sum  precisely  180®  +  E  before 
the  sides  are  computed.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  determine  £.  Let  S  denote  the  area  of 
the  triangle  in  square  feet,  r  the  number  of  feet 
in  the  ndius  of  the  earth,  and  «■«  3-14159; 
then  E  is  given  in  seconds  by  this  formula 
[Sphkricati  Excess]  : 


E= 


S  +  648000^ 


(648000  being  the  number  of  seconds  in  180^). 
In  order,  therefore,  to  compute  E,  we  mu^t 
previously  know  the  values  of  S  and  r.  Now 
with  respect  to  S,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
every  case  which  can  arise  in  practice  the  ar» 
of  the  triangle  must  be  a  very  small  quantity 
relative  to  r",  so  that  in  order  to  find  E 
it  is  not  necessary  to  compute  S  with  p«at 
precision.  A  sufficiently  near  value  wiU  be 
obtained  by  calculating  one  of  the  unknown 
sides  as  if  the  triangle  were  a  plane  one,  and 
computing  the  area  from  the  formula  Ssi  fi  A 
sin  C.  {Measurement  of  Lough  Foyle  Bagf, 
p.  126.) 

With  respect  to  r,  which  is  here  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  of 
the  triangle  in  question,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  by  reason  of  the  elliptidty  of  the  earth,  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  any  arc  on  the  earth's 
surface  vsries  not  only  with  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation,  but  also  with  the  direction 
of  the  arc  in  respect  of  the  meridian.  For  the 
present  purpose  it  would  be  sufficiently  accmate 
to  aasume  r  as  the  radius  of  the  meridian ;  but 
as  the  radius  of  the  perpendicular  and  oblique 
arcs  is  required  in  other  parts  of  the  computa- 
tion, we  shall  here  give  the  formulie  from  which 
they  are  computed.  Let  R  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  meridian  at  latitude  /,  R'  the 
radius  of  the  circle  perpendicular  to  the 
meridian,  and  r  the  radius  of  a  great  drclc 
making  an  angle  9  with  the  meridian;  a!so 
let  p  denote  half  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth, 
or  20,853,810  feet  (Airy's  value),  and  e  the 
ellipticity,  or  the  difference  between  tie  equa- 
torial and  polar  axes  divided  by  the  polar  axis 
(  =  l-h301-026« -003322);  then 

R«^(l-fl+3  esin^l) 
B'«i?  (l  +  e  +  e  sm«/) 

r=R(l+5^BinM) 

Since  the  inclination  0  is  different  for  each  of 
thesidesof  the  triangle,  a  mean  valueof  f  may  he 
found  by  making  9  =  46®,  in  which  case  sin  *d-k: 
and  as  the  curvature  varies  very  little  through 
a  considerable  extent  of  country,  the  same  value 
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of  r  may  be  used  for  all  the  triangles  \nthin  a 
zone  of  tvo  or  three  dQgre<«  of  latitude.  Sup- 
pose, then,  the  value  to  be  computed  for  the 
mMn  latitude  of  a  chain  of  trianglee,  the  formula 
for  the  spherical  excess  will  be 

jj^flijin  Cx  648000 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  in  general  E  is  a 
very  small  quantity.  When  the  sides  of  the 
triangles  are  about  20  or  30  miles,  it  will 
seldom  exceed  4  or  5  seconds  of  a  degree ;  but 
in  some  of  the  great  triangles  connecting  Ire- 
liiod  with  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  its  value 
was  found  to  exceed  30  seconds. 

Having  computed  the  spherical  excess  E, 
make  tf = A  +  B  +  C  -  (180°  +  E)— A,  B,  C  being 
thi"  observed  horizontal  angles ;  then  e  is  the 
error  of  the  sum  of  the  observed  angles  ;  and  if 
thire  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  any  one 
of  the  angles  has  been  less  accurately  deter- 
mined  than  the  others,  the  error  must  be 
h|Qally  divided  among  them,  or  a  third  of  e 
most  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  each 
anjrle,  as  the  error  is  in  excess  or  defect,  and 
the  results  will  give  the  angles  from  which 
th«  sides  are  to  be  computed. 

Calculation  of  the  Sides. — The  angles  being 
thus  corrected  for  errors  of  observation,  it  now 
n-mains  to  compute  the  two  imknown  sides  of 
Uif  triangles.  The  computation  may  be  made 
by  the  oidinary  rales  of  spherical  trigonometry ; 
(•ut  a  better  method,  practised  by  Delambre, 
and  adopted  in  the  Oranance  Surveys  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  consists  in  first  computing 
mjm  the  observed  horizontal  angles  the  corre- 
bponding  angles  formed  by  the  chords  of  the 
Urivstrial  arcs,  and  then  calcuhiting  the  triangle 
A^  a  plane  one.  In  this  manner  the  chords  of 
the  spherical  arcs  are  found,  whence  the  arcs 
themselves  are  easily  obtained. 

Ltgmdr^s  J%ecr€m,  -Another  method  of 
computing  the  sides,  which  has  been  gene* 
nilv  adopted  in  surveys  on  the  Continent,  is 
•i-  rived  from  a  theorem  which  was  discovered 
•  T  Lpgendre,  and  is  demonstrated  in  his  Elk- 
:n(m  de  GSomitrie.  *  If  from  each  of  the  angles 
of  any  small  triangle  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
or  !i^rberoid  one-third  of  the  spherical  excess  be 
df  darted,  the  sines  of  the  angles  thus  diminished 
« ill  be  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the 
;>I-p'j9ite  sidcM,  and  consequently  the  sides  may 
Itf  <*ompnted  as  if  the  triangle  were  rectilineal.' 
This  is  the  easiest  method  of  any ;  and,  in  fact, 
if  the  three  angles  are  assumed  to  have  been 
•^IQally  well  determined,  the  previous  computa- 
tion of  the  spherical  excess  is  not  necessanr  for 
-':«'  calculation  of  the  sides,  though  it  will  be 
^'^^ired  for  estimating  the  relative  accuracy  of 
the  oliMrvations. 

Latitude*,  Longitudes  J  and  Azimuths, — When 
'h*-  ^ides  of  all  the  triangles  have  been  computed, 
|h«  distances  between  the  stations  become 
ir.'jwu ;  but  in  order  to  complete  the  survey,  it 
•^  -till  necessary  to  determine  the  astronomical 
r^  ^'Tjons  of  the  principal  stations,  together  with 
th<.  bi-arings  of  the  sides  of  the  trian^os  with 
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respect  to  the  terrestrial  meridians.  *  For  this 
purpose  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  one  of  the 
stations,  and  the  azimuth  of  another  as  seen 
from  it,  must  be  found  by  astronomical  methods 
[AxiUTTTH  ;  ItLTJTXTDJt  \  Lonoxtubb]  ;  but  when 
this  has  been  done  these  elements  may  be 
computed  for  each  of  the  other  stations  in  the 
chain  of  triangles,  provided  the  dimensions  and 
eUipticity  of  the  spheriod  are  assumed  to  be 
known. 

Calculation  of  Altitudes, — The  only  element 
which  remains  to  be  determined,  in  order  to 
complete  the  survey,  is  the  relative  altitudes  of 
the  different  stations  or  principal  points.  At 
every  station  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
each  of  the  others  observed  from  it  is  measured 
with  the  theodolite ;  but  owing  to  the  curvature 
of  the  earth  and  the  refraction  of  lights  a 
calculation  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
their  true  differences  of  level  or  of  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

In  surveying  a  line  of  railway  or  canal,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  traverse  the  coimtry 
intervening  between  the  proposed  termini,  so  as 
to  judge  by  a  reconnaissance,  or  eye  survey, 
what  is  the  most  ele^ble  route.  A  more 
detailed  examination  is  subsequently  made, 
whon  the  levels  are  taken,  so  as  to  balance  the 
earthworks  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  line 
is  then  staked  out.  [IUilboads.]  In  marine 
surveying,  the  main  points  are  fixed  by  as- 
tronomical observation. 

{Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England  and 
Wales ;  Delambre,  Base  du  Systhne  MHrique ; 
Puissant^  Traiti  de  Ghdesie;  Id.  Nouvelle 
Description  Giomitrique  de  la  France ;  Eney, 
Brit.  art.  *  Trigonometrical  Survey.') 

SarweyiBiTf  WawaL  The  science  of  deter- 
mining the  lines  on  which  seas  may  be  safely 
navigated.  The  duty  consists  in  ascertaining 
the  depth  of  water  by  sounding,  in  carefully 
delineating  on  charts  the  points  at  which 
the  depth  changes,  and  b^  observing  the 
bearings  of  natural  or  artificial  objects,  which 
may  enable  navigators  to  determine  their  exact 
position  and  course. 

Bnrwiworslilp.  In  the  doctrine  of  Life 
Annuities,  a  reversionary  benefit  contingent 
upon  the  circumstance  of  some  life  or  lives 
surviving  some  other  life  or  lives,  or  of  the  lives 
falling  according  to  some  assigned  order.  For 
the  solution  of  the  different  questions  which 
can  be  put  relative  to  the  values  of  annuities 
and  assurances  in  everv  order  of  survivorship, 
where  there  are  only  three  lives,  see  the  trea- 
tises of  Baily  and  Milne;  or  the  *  Essay  on  Pro- 
babilities'  in  the  Cabinet  Oyclopadia,  [Assub- 
ancb;  Exfbctation  of  Lxn.] 

Bus  (Lat. ;  Gr.  St).  The  generic  name  given 
by  Linnseus  to  those  hoofed  mammals  which  have 
on  each  foot  a  pair  of  large  digits  with  a  small 
one  on  each  side,  shorter,  and  more  backwardly 
placed.  Lower  incisors  procumbent,  opposed 
to  upper  ones.  Canines  exposed,  and  in  the 
males  usually  recurved,  upward.  The  muzzle 
'  terminated  by  a  truncated  snout  fitted  for 
'  turning  up  the  ground.    Non-ruminant.    This 
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generic  name  ia  retained  for  the  species  of 
wild  boar  and  their  domesticated  descendants 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  certain  African 
kinds  hare  been  separated  under  the  names 
PotamochoBrm  and  Pnacochcsrus,  and  the  South 
American  kinds  under  the  name  Dicotyles :  the 
whole  now  forming  the  family  of  non-ruminant 
Artiodactyles,  called  Suida. 

SoMuuilte.  A  mineral  with  the  same  com- 
position as  Leadhillite,  which  it  also  doselj 
resembles  in  appearance,  found  in  crystals  on 
the  Susanna  lode  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire. 

Bnspeiisioii.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  sus- 
pension from  the  right  of  exercising  an  office, 
and  from  receiving  £e  emolument  thereof  (ab 
officio  et  beneficio),  is  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  clergy  by  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court.  Laymen  may  also  be  suspended  ab 
ingressu  ecclesin  for  brawling  in  a  church,  or 
the  like,  and  condemned  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings. 

Suspension  Bridge.  Li  Architecture,  a 
bridge  in  which  the  roadway,  instead  of  beinc 
carried  over  the  supporting  points,  is  suspended 
from  them,  the  supporting  points  being  chains 
or  other  flexible  materials.  The  principle  has 
recently  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
country,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Menai  bridge ;  but 
its  application  is  old,  and  has  long  been  practised 
among  people  who  have  attaint  very  little  if 
any  skill  in  the  arts.     [Bbidob.] 

Sussex  MCarble.  A  variety  of  limestone 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  fresh-water  deposits 
of  the  Weaiden  group ;  it  abounds  in  shells  of 
Paludinay  a  genus  of  fresh-water  Univalves. 
It  occurs  in  lavers  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
upwards  of  a  foot  in  thickness,  the  layers  being 
separated  by  seams  of  clay  or  of  friable  lime- 
stone. 

Suttee.  This  word,  more  correctly  written 
sati  or  satee,  is  akin  to  the  Sanscrit  Sacti,  the 
term  applied  to  the  female  power  in  nature. 
This  power  could  be  approached  only  after 
purification,  and  various  rites  of  this  nature 
were  in  process  of  time  denoted  by  this  word, 
which  was  especially  used  by  the  Brahmins  to 
signify  the  self-immolation  of  widows  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husbands.  The  justifica- 
tion for  this  practice,  and  the  obligatory  precept 
on  which  it  rested,  was  found  by  them  in  a 
passage  of  the  Kig  Veda,  which,  as  translated 
by  Colobrooke,  runs  thus :  *  Om  I  let  these 
women,  not  to  be  widowed,  good  wives  adorned 
with  collyrium,  holding  clarified  butter,  consign 
themselves  to  the  fire.  Immortal,  not  childless, 
not  husbandless,  well  adorned  with  gems,  let 
them  pass  into  the  fire  whose  original  element 
is  water.'  This  passage,  Professor  Max  MiiUer 
asserts  {Comparative  Mythology,  23),  has  been 
corrupted  and  falsified  by  the  Brahmans  to 
support  their  cruel  tenet.  The  real  meaning 
of  the  verse,  in  his  judgment,  is  the  following : 
*May  these  women  who  are  not  widows,  but 
have  good  husbands,  draw  near  with  oil  and 
butter.  Those  who  are  mothers  may  go  up 
first  to  the  altar,  without  tears,  without  sorrow, 
but  decked  with  fine  jewels.'  The  verse  is  thus 
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addressed,  not  to  the  widows,  but  to  the  other 
women,  who  have  to  pour  oil  and  butter  on  the 
pile ;  while  in  a  subsequent  verse  the  widow  is 
ordered  to  leave  her  husband  and  return  to  the 
world  of  living  men.  *  Rise  up,  woman,  come  to 
the  world  of  Hfe ;  thou  sleepest  nigh  unto  him 
whose  life  is  gone.  Come  to  us.  Thou  hast  thus 
fulfilled  thy  duties  of  a  wife  to  the  husband 
who  once  took  thy  hand  and  made  thee  mother.' 

The  izyunction  to  self-immolation,  thus  ob- 
tained by  changing  the  words  yonim  agrt  into 
yonim  agnek  (the  womb  of  fire),  Pro!  Max 
MiiUer  stigmatises  as  *  perhaps  the  most  fla- 
grant instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  an 
unscrupulous  priesthood.  Here  have  thousantla 
and  thousands  of  lives  been  sacrificed,  and  a 
fiiuatical  rebellion  been  threatened,  on  the 
authority  of  a  passage  which  was  mangled, 
mistranslated,  and  misapplied.'  He  uives,  fur* 
ther,  that  the  existence  of  the  word  vidhatA 
(widow)  suffices  of  itself  to  prove  that  this 
practice  of  self-immolation  is  comparatiTely 
modern.  '  If  this  custom  had  existed,  the  vmut 
of  having  a  name  for  widow  would  hardly  hare 
been  felt,  or  if  it  had  been,  the  word  would  most 
likely  have  had  some  reference  to  this  awftd 
rite.'  But  in  Sanscrit  dhava  is  a  ir4»,  and 
from  this  word  by  the  prefix  of  the  preposition 
vi,  without,  is  formed  vidhatSL,  husbandless; 
and  'if  the  custom  of  widow-burning  had  existed 
at  that  early  period,  there  would  have  been  no 
vidhavAs,  no  husbandless  women,  because  they 
would  all  have  followed  their  husbands  into 
death.' 

If,  however,  this  evidence  proves  beyond  all 
question  that  the  idea  of  self-immolation,  «s 
incumbent  on  all  widows,  was  at  first  unknovc, 
it  can  scarcely  prove  the  negative,  that  there 
were  no  widows  who  sacrificed  themselves.    It 
is  conclusive  against  the  universality  or  ft^ 
quency  of  the  custom,  but  not  against  £e  theoiy 
of  self-immolation.     It  may  further  be  urged 
that  Professor  Max  Miiller's  argument  fails 
altogether  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
practice,  except  by  attributing  it  to  the  dis- 
mterested  cruelty  of  a  sanguinary  priesthood. 
But  even  if  we  grant  a  position  from  which  ve 
may  have  a  natural  shrinking,  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  the  corruption  of  agn  into 
agnek  would  have  sufficed  to  introduce  the 
practice,  however  powerful  might  be  the  priest- 
hood which  enjoined  it.    Such  a  fraud  might 
convert  into  a  precept  of  general  obligation  a 
practice  which  had  been  t^e  privilege  or  the 
pride  of  a  few,  but  it  could  scarcely  have  insured 
the  acceptance  of  a  duty,  which  could  on  this 
hypothesis  have  had  for  them  no  meaning  and 
must  have  appeared  the  mer»  arbitraiy  com- 
mand of  a  sacerdotal  caste.     Hence  we  most 
go  further,  if  we  wish  to  account  for  the  oritnn 
of  the  custom ;  and  it  has  been  thought  th^  t 
the  later  Brahmanic  teaching  is  connected  with 
mythical  phrases  and  legends  familiar  to  soia^  at 
least,  among  the  Aryan  nations.   If  the  custom 
was  notgeneral,  and  if  at  the  same  time  it  existed 
before  tlie  corruption  of  the  Vedictex^it  would 
follow  that  self-immolation  was  practised  oo 
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the  death  only  of  kings,  chieftains,  or  great 
warriors ;  and  if  the  death  of  such,  men  was 
compared,  as  we  know  that  at  certain  stages 
of  thought  it  commonly  is,  to  the  pntUng  out  of 
the  light  of  day,  to  the  sinking  of  the  sun  into 
the  dark  sea,  then  the  analogy  of  the  earthly 
wife  to  the  bride  of  the  sun  might,  it  is  urged, 
very  natorally  suggest  itself,  ^e  forms  which 
this  idea  assumed  in  Hellenic  and  Teutonic 
mythology  haye  been  noticed  in  the  articles 
Mtthology,  PAios,  and  Siourdb  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  that  (En6n6  and  Bren- 
hyldr  are  genuine  instances  of  suttee,  whether 
the  practice  took  its  rise  from  mythical  phrases 
and  ideas  or  whether  it  did  not  But,  apart 
from  soch  striking  examples,  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  innumerable  legends  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  life  could  haye  no  attraction  for  the  wife 
of  the  hero,  whose  career  and  death  had  re- 
sembled that  of  the  glorious  sun-god.  Snch 
aeonclnsion  might  long  remain  a  mere  idea, 
while  here  and  there  it  might  be  carried  out 
by  some  whose  yexy  heart  was  broken  by  their 
grief;  and  if  during  an  indefinite  period  this 
aelf-deyotion  was  occasionally  permitted  in  the 
wires  of  kings  and  heroes,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  fact  that  a  powerfid  priesthood 
Buoceeded  in  the  sequel  in  representing  the  rite 
of  immolation  as  a  duty  mcumbent  on  all 
women  who  desired  to  win  a  pure  and  unspotted 


Bnt,  whateyer  may  be  its  origin,  it  is  certain 
that  the  custom  had  under  Brahmanic  infla- 
ence  become  frightfolly  common.  The  English 
government  in  the  territories  under  its  sway 
interfered  at  first  only  to  insure,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  strictly 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  tbe  widow.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  goyernment  officer  for  this  purpose 
imparted  to  the  custom  an  air  of  legality  which 
was  far  from  promoting  the  object  of  such 
interference.  At  lengtl^  in  December  1829, 
the  rite  was  abolished  in  the  British  dominions 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck.  (Forbes,  Oriental 
Memoirs  ii.  26  ;  Heber,  Journal  i.  70 ;  Craw- 
ford, Indian  Archipelago  yi.  2.) 

Botnral  (Lat.  sutura,  a  seam).  In  Botany, 
this  term  is  applied  to  parts  which  bear  some 
definite  relation  to  a  suture  or  line  of  junc- 
tion between  the  different  parts.  Thus,  the 
term  ttUural  dehiscence  means  that  a  seed- 
vessel  splits  along  the  line  of  junction  of  two 
valves. 

Sutnre  (Lat.  sutnra,  a  seam).  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  junction  of  bones  by  their  serrated 
or  toothed  margins :  the  bones  of  the  skull  are 
80  united. 

SuTUBi.  In  Entomology,  the  line  at  which 
the  elytra  meet,  and  are  sometimes  confluent 

ScTUBX.  In  Mammalogy,  the  line  formed 
by  the  incumbent  ends  of  conyeiging  series 
of  hairs  of  the  integument. 

Swaabeirite.  A  pale-red  mineral  found 
tt  Wermland  in  Sweden ;  and  chiefly  composed 
of  sulphuric  add,  phosphoric  acid,  alumina, 
lime,  soda,  and  water.  The  name  Svanbeigite 
ha5  also  been  applied  to  Platiuiridium. 
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Swab  (A.-Sax.  swebban,  to  sweep),  A 
bundle  of  yams  tied  together  to  form  a  sort  of 
mop  used  in  drying  the  decks  of  a  ship. 

Swallow  (A.-Saz.  swalewe,  Ger.  schwalbe). 
A  name  equiyalent  to  the  subgeneric  term 
ISrundOj  appropriated  in  Modem  Ornithology 
to  the  British  species  called  bank^  chimney, 
and  window  swallow^  and  to  foreign  allied  forms 
dismembered  from  tiie  swifts. 

Swamp  (A-Sax.  swam,  Dan.  syamp). 
Gbound  habitually  so  moist  and  soft  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  trod  on  bj  cattle,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  producing  particular  kinds  of  trees, 
bushes,  and  plants.  A  swamp  differs  from  a 
bog  and  a  marsh  in  producing  trees  and  shrubs, 
while  the  latter  produces  only  herbage  plants 
and  mosses. 

Swamp-ore  or  Swamp j  Xron-ore.  An 
old  name  for  Boa  Iron-obb. 

Swan  (Ger.  schwan,  Dan.  srane).  Of  the 
noble  web-footed  birds  so  called  there  are  three 
British  species— the  Hooper,  or  Bewick's,  the 
wild,  and  the  tame  swan.  These  form  the  type 
of  the  subgenus  Cygnus.  The  wild  swan  and 
Hooper  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  the 
only  true  natiye  species.  The  tame  swan 
(Cygnus  dor)  is  superior  in  bulk  to  either  of 
the  wild  species,  and  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  a  large  black  callous  knob  on  the  base 
of  the  biU.  Both  the  wild  species  are  pecu- 
liarly characterised  by  conyolutions  of  the 
windpipe,  extending  in  the  mature  bird  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  keel  of  *the  sternum. 
These  conyolutions  are  horizontal  in  the  Oygnus 
Bewiekii,  and  yertical  in  the  Oygnus  ferus. 

Swaiiliild.  In  Teutonic  Mythology. 
[Siourdb.] 

Sward.  Gbeen  turf;  i.e.  the  surface  of 
land  under  pasture  grasses.  A  fine  sward  may 
be  called  the  characteristic  feature  of  British 
landscape,  not  being  found  in  the  same  degree 
of  perfection  in  any  other  country,  not  even  in 
Ireland. 

Swasli  Z^nera.  In  Printing,  letters  which 
had  their  terminations  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  shank  thus  :  K^Q^R.^  &c.  They 
have  been  reviyed  of  late  years  with  the  re- 
introduced old-fashioned  typea 

Sweatlngr  Slokneu.  An  epidemic  of 
great  seyerit^  which  appeared  in  England  at 
different  periods  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  generally  belieyed  to  have  broken  out  in 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  afterwanis 
Henry  VII.,  on  his  landing  at  Milford  Hayen. 
It  spread  over  various  neighbouring  countries, 
ondyruBcaMedsudorAnglicus.  Curiouslyenough, 
it  mostly  attacked  persons  of  rank,  and  those  in 
good  health.  The  disease  may  be  described 
as  a  fever  commencing  with  heat  in  some  one 
limb  or  in  some  part  of  the  body,  spreading 
oyer  the  whole  surface,  and  followed  by  pro- 
fuse and  exhausting  sweating,  witli  insatiable 
thirst  Bestlessness,  nausea,  delirium,  and 
headache,  with  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
were  always  present.  Patients  often  died  in 
from  two  to  four  hours  after  the  sweat  set  in. 
XX 
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The  last  Tisitation  of  the  scourge  in  England 
was  in  1 65 1 .    [Plagttb.] 

8wed«.  A  kind  of  Turnip  with  yellow 
flesh,  introduced  from  Sweden,  much  cnltiTated 
as  a  root  crop  by  agriculturists.  Its  botanical 
name  is  BrasMca  campestris  rutabaga, 

8wea«nbori:laBs.  Those  persons  who  on 
religious  subjects  receire  the  testimony  of 
Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  nobleman  who  died  in 
1772.  In  his  work  entitled  Arcana  CceUsHa, 
and  in  his  Apocalypsis  Revdata,  Swedenborg 
professes  to  make  known  what  he  calls  the 
Science  of  Correspondences,  or  that  analogy 
between  .spiritual  and  natural  things,  according 
to  which,  he  says,  the  Word  of  Gkid  is  written. 
Thus,  Jerusalem  signifies  not  only  the  chief  city 
of  Palestine,  but  tJe  Lord's  church,  and  more 
bpecitically  the  religious  doctrines  by  which 
persons  are  united  into  a  church.  Hence 
the  new  Jerusalem,  seen  by  John  descending 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  signifies  a  new  church, 
or  a  new  developement  of  pure  doctrines  from 
the  Holy  Word,  which  will  eventually  regenerate 
the  world.  In  these  doctrines  may  be  consi- 
dered as  most  prominent  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  God  in 
whom  is  centred  the  Divine  Trinity,  and  the 
necessity  for  uniting  charity  with  feith,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  the  keeping  of  the  divine 
commandments,  in  which  is  included  the 
performance  of  every  duty.  The  admirers  of 
Swedenborg,  who  form  a  separate  religious 
body,  which  they  denominate  the  New  Church, 
have  places  of  worship  in  London  and  other 
towns  of  England,  and  are  greatly  increasing 
in  America.  In  the  religious  census  of  1851 
the  number  of  their  congregations  in  England 
is  stated  at  fifty. 

Sweeps.  Very  long  oars  used  occasionally 
in  the  bows  of  ships  to  assist  the  action  of  the 
rudder  during  a  calm. 

Sweet  Bay.  Another  name  for  the  Noble 
Bay,  Laurus  nobilia,  [Laubus.]  In  America, 
the  name  is  applied  to  Magnolia  glauca. 

Sweet  Tlaug,  The  Acorus  Calamus,  an  aro- 
matic native  plant  found  in  moist  situations 
in  this  country.    [Acorus.] 

Sweet  Sop.  The  fruits  of  Anona  squamosa 
and  A.  stricea. 

Sweet1»read.  The  thymus  gland  of  the 
calf  is  employed  as  food,  under  ttiis  name ;  it 
contains  about  seventy  parts  of  water,  and 
thirty  of  nutritious  matter,  chiefly  of  an  albu- 
minous character.  *  A  fresh  sweetbread  when 
plainly  cooked  (by  boiling)  and  moderately 
seasoned,  forms  a  very  agreeable  and  suitable 
dish  for  the  convalescent ;  but,  when  highly 
dressed,  is  improper  both  for  dyspeptics  and 
invalids.     (Pereira  On  Diet.) 

Swell  (a  Teutonic  word).  In  Music,  a  part 
of  an  organ.  It  consists  of  a  small  separate 
organ  enclosed  in  a  box,  the  whole  being  con- 
tained within  the  case  of  the  Irtrge  instrument. 
The  box  has  shutters  or  louvre  boards  which 
can  be  opened  or  shut  by  means  of  a  pedal, 
so  as  to  allow  the  sound  of  the  pipes  within 
either  to  be  heard  distinctly  or  partly  sup- 
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pressed  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  player,  and  thus 
to  produce  a  swelling  effect,  whence  the  name. 

SweU  of  tiio  BBnmXIo.    [Gmr.] 

Swietenia  (after  Baron  von  Swieten,  a 
Dutch  botanist).  SwieUnia  Makagoni,  the 
tree  which  yields  the  Mahogany  of  commeice^ 
is  the  sole  representatiTe  of  \£m  genus  of  Ce- 
drelaeea,  ana  is  peculiar  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  farms  a 
stately  tree  of  some  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high. 
The  first  discovery  of  the  beauty  of  mahogany 
wood  is  attributed  to  the  carpenter  on  board 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ship,  while  lying  off 
Trinidad  in  1695.  At  Hondum*  the  wood  is 
not  considered  to  be  in  perfection  when  under 
200  years  old.  The  bark  is  considered  a 
febriftige,  and  the  seeds  prepared  with  oil  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Aztecs,  as  they  are  by  the 
modem  Mexicans,  as  a  eosmetae. 

Swimmers  (a  Teutonic  word).  The  web- 
footed  or  aquatic  birds  {Naiatores,  111. ;  Pa/- 
mipedes,  Cuv.)  are  so  called ;  also  a  tribe  of 
spiders  {Aranvidm  9uzton/f«)  which  lire  in  water, 
and  there  spin  and  spread  abroad  filaments 
to  entrap  their  prey. 

SwlTrnntng.  Amongst  land-mammals,  man 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  without  the  natural 
faculty  of  swimming.    It  is  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, imitation,  or  l^iug  taught.    The  learner, 
immersed  to  the  neck,  is  directed  to  begin 
by  placing  the  palms  of  the  hands  together 
and    pushing  them  forward    about  an   inch 
under   water,  the    knees    at  the  same  time 
being  drawn  up  under  the  body,   as  if  pre- 
paring for  a  spring.    The  next  movement  is 
that  of  divarication  of  the  hands,  in  the  form 
of  a  scoop,  the  fingers  being  kept  close  and 
the  thumb  downward,  so  as  to  thrust  back  the 
water  with  a  wide  sweep  of  the  entire  arm 
from  the  shoulder.    At  the  same  moment  the 
legs  are  thrown  back,  the  feet  pushing  away 
the  water  beneath,   the  effort  being  uat  of 
making  a  spring  forward.  When  tlie  arms  have 
made  their  utmost  horizontal  extension,  they 
are  to  be  bent  with  the  elbows  drawn  ba^ 
until  the  ball  of  the  thumb  of  each  hand  gently 
touches  the  ribs ;  the  palms,  being  then  again 
brought  together,  are  pushed  forward  in  a 
direct  line  (the  tips  of  the  two  thumbs  passing 
under  the  chin)  to  repeat  the  stroke.    In  like 
manner,  the  motion  of  the  legs  and  feet  having 
been  made,  the  action  is  relaxed,  and  the  Ic^ 
stretched  out  with  the  toes  inclined  downwanl 
till  the  knees  are  again  drawn  up  to  repeat  tie 
stroke.    The  principal  propelling  power  is  in 
the  legs,  the  arms  and  hands  acting  chiefly  in 
bearing  up  the  head  above  the  surface.    It  is 
essential  that  the  action  of  arms  and  legs  be 
simultaneous.    Man  thus  most  closely  imitatps 
the  swimminff  of  the  frog. 

To  one  in  danger  of  drowning,  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  know  how  io  float  than  how  to  tteim. 
The  exercise  of  the  muscles  in  a  good  swim- 
mer necessitates  more  frequent  respiration, 
and  exhausts  the  strength.  If  a  uiore  be 
within  reach  and  no  help  nigh,  the  swimmer 
may,  indeed,   save  himself  wh*»n  tV  floater 
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would,  at  ebb-tide»  be  carried  out  Bat  in 
the  majority  of  ixistances,  where  the  life  of  the 
immersed  depends  on  human  help,  the  longer 
the  body  can  be  kept  afloat  the  greater  the 
chance  of  leaeae.  The  specific  grayitv  of  the 
body  with  the  lungs  moderately  oiBtended  with 
air  is  lees  than  that  of  water,  especially  of  sea 
water.  The  brain  will  help  to  float  the  skull  if  it 
be  immersed.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  as  much 
of  the  body  under  water  as  may  be :  only  occa- 
sional emersion  of  nose  and  mouth  is  essential 
to  breathing.  If,  on  immersion,  the  chest  be 
weU  filled  with  air,  and  no  stmggUn^  or  act  of 
expiration  takes  place,  the  body  will  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  if  the  head  be  Uien  kept  well 
back  or  down  in  the  water,  the  nose  and  mouth 
will  emexge.  Then  let  the  floater  breathe,  ex- 
piration by  the  nostrils  being  instantly  followed 
by  drawing  in  at  the  mouth.aB  much  air  as  can 
be  taken.  All  the  part  of  t^e  head  containing 
the  brain  should  be  kept  well  under  water ;  not 
a  finger  or  any  part  of  the  limbs  should  be 
lifted  out  of  water :  it  would  add  so  much  to 
the  sinking  weight.  A  slight  extension  of  the 
arms  under  water,  with  t£e  palms  horizontal 
and  gentlj  beating  down  the  water  like  fins,  will 
help  to  maintain  the  prone  position  of  the  body* 

Swtmmtwg  Stone.  A  name  sometimes 
giren  to  the  spongy  kind  of  Quarts  called 
Float-stonb. 

SwliM.    [Sua.] 

BwUae  Fox.    [Chiokbn  Fox.] 

SwUie  Stone.    [Stxmx  Stohb.] 

Swing  (a  Teutonic  word).  A  ship  at 
anchor  is  said  to  swing  when  she  changes  her 
position  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

Switetoee.    [R^iuioaus.] 

Sviwel  dim.  In  Artillery,  a  gun  fixed  on 
a  swhad,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  directed 
to  any  object  Swiyel  guns  are  used  chiefly  at 
sea. 

Sword  (a  Teutonic  word).  A  weapon 
of  offence  used  from  the  earliest  historical 
times,  now  employed  chiefly  for  cavalry.  The 
knightly  sword  of  the  middle  ages  was  broad, 
straight,  two-edged,  and  acutely  pointed  with  a 
simple  cross  piece  for  its  guard.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  Tarious  foims  of  guards  and 
hilts  appeared.  The  sword  for  all  cayalry 
in  our  service,  except  the  household  troops^  has 
a  blade  slightly  curved,  and  8  ft.  4  in.  long, 
with  a  handle  6\  in.  long.    It  weighs  2  lbs.  1  oz« 

8word,  Order  of  t]ie«  A  Swedish  military 
<nder  of  knighthood,  instituted  by  Chistavus 
ITasa. 

0word  of  State.  Four  swords  are  used  at 
the  coronation  of  a  British  sovereign :  1.  The 
sword  of  state  properly  so  called.  2.  The 
curtana  (curtns,  Mcriened),  the  sword  of  mercy, 
which  is  pointless :  it  is  mentioned  by  Matthew 
Parie.  3.  The  sword  of  spiritual  justice.  4. 
The  sword  of  temporal  justice.  These  three 
are  carried  before  the  sovereign:  he  is  girt 
witli  thefiiBt. 

SjrlMrlte.    A  term  used  metaphorically  to 
designate  an  effeminate  voluptuary ;  so  called 
from    the  inhabitants  of  Sybarii*,  formerly  a 
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town  of  Italy  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  so  enfeebled  by  sensual 
indulgence  that  they  became  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Crotonians,  a  people  comparatively  insig- 
nificant in  point  of  numbers,  by  whom  their 
city  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  b.c.  310. 

Syeamore.  A  hardy  ornamental  deciduous 
tree  belonging  to  the  Maple  family,  known  by  its 
five-lobed  leaves,  and  its  profusion  of  flat  winged 
twin  fruits,  popularly  called  keya^  and  distin- 
guished by  the  scientific  name  Acer  Pseudo- 
Platanus,  This  tree  is  to  be  distinguished 
fiom  the  Sycomore  of  the  Bible  (Luke  xix.), 
which  is  a  species  of  fig,  though  probably  the 
name  originated  in  some  confusion  of  ideas  as 
to  the  identity  of  both.  Indeed,  in  old  books 
what  is  now  universally  called  sycamore  was 
sometimes  vrritten  sycomortf  while  the  sycomore 
fig  is  in  some  modem  versions  of  the  Bible 
printed  sycamore.     [Stcomorb.] 

Sjeee  (Chinese  sai-sz',/««  silk),  A  term, 
used  to  denote  the  fine  silver  of  China,  also 
called  vyanyirif  or  pure  silver.  The  only  cur- 
rency, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  issued 
by  the  Chinese  government  is  that  of  a  mixed 
metal,  the  coins  of  which,  called  cash,  are  strung 
by  means  of  a  square  hole  passed  through  the 
centre  of  the  coin.  Ten  of  these  make  a  can- 
dareen,  ten  candareens  a  mace,  ten  mace  a  tael. 
Only  the  cash,  however,  is  coined,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  depreciated  piece,  nominally  often 
cash,  which  has  a  forced  circulation  within  the 
walls  of  Fekin.  These  terms  are  foreign,  the 
Chinese  names  being,  li,fan,  tsien,  and  liany. 
The  cash,  by  an  edict  of  1644,  was  made  of 
•even  parts  copper  and  three  zinc.  But  at  pre- 
sent a  considerable  alloy  of  tin  is  substituted 
for  the  copper,  and  even  lead,  iron,  and  sand 
are  added  fraudulently  in  the  provincial  mints. 
The  coins  are  caflt. 

But  the  taxes  are  paid  in  silver,  generally  of 
the  purest  kind,  and  known  among  bankers  by 
the  name  of  sycee.  This  silver  is  cast  bto 
ingots,  sometimes  small,  and  weighing  little 
more  than  175  grains  troy,  sometimes  so  large 
a»  to  weigh  upiwds  of  5  lbs.  troy.  The  most 
common  weight  is  rather  more  than  a  pound 
troy.  The  ingots  bear  a  rough  resemblance  to 
a  Chinese  shoe,  and  are  therefore  called  shoes 
by  foreigners.  The  fineness  of  the  silver  is 
known  by  the  number  of  touches  which  it  is 
sidd  to  contain ;  thus  syeee  of  99  touch  means 
that  the  ingot  has  only  one  part  in  a  hundred 
of  alloy.  The  ingots  are  stamped  with  the 
sefds  of  the  assayer  or  banker  in  evidence  of 
their  purity. 

The  silver  currency  of  the  mercantile  public, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  natives,  is  de- 
rived from  foreign  dollars.  These  coins  aro 
not,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  by  special 
prodaination  {Accounts  and  Papers  1857-8, 
vol.  xliii.),  recognised  by  the  Chmese  govern- 
ment. Formerly  the  Spanish  pillar  doUar  was 
in  great  request ;  at  present^  the  Mexican  dollar 
is  current  and  in  the  highest  favour.  The 
singular  circumstance  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment does  not  coin  silver,  and  receives  its  taxes 
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by  weight  of  fine  bullion,  is  to  be  explained  bj 
the  fact  that  its  authority  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  secure  the  weight  and  fineness  of  an 
internal  currency  by  any  mint  regulations  or 
police.  The  public  servants  are  corrupt ;  and, 
to  judge  from  some  acts  of  the  goremment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  would  preserve  the  standard 
which  it  might  at  first  issue.  But  the  Chinese 
people,  and  especially  the  mercantile  classes, 
are  far  too  astute  to  be  defrauded,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  community  derive  a  con- 
siderable profit  from  bullion  operations. 

It  was  suggested  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  that 
the  English  government  should  establish  a 
mint,  and  coin  their  own  dollars,  at  Hong-Kong; 
but  the  Foreign  Office,  knowing  the  great  dislike 
of  the  Chinese  to  innovation,  did  not  at  first 
venture  on  the  expense  of  setting  up  a  mint. 
Latterly,  however,  coins,  a  silver  dollar  and 
a  half-dollar  of  nine-tenths  fineness,  with 
another  coinage  in  silver  of  eight-tenths  fine- 
ness, containing  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces,  and 
also  a  bronze  cent  and  a  bronze  mil,  have  been 
struck.  Some  of  these  coins,  though  issued 
at  Hong  Kong,  were  struck  at  Birmingham. 
These  coins,  however,  are  considerably  below 
the  standard  of  sycee. 

SyootntL  (Gr.  (r^Kwfio,  from  trvKoUy  a  fig), 
A  fig-shaped  excrescence  or  warty  tumour. 

Byeomore  (Gr.  (rvic^/iopof).  The  sycomore 
of  the  Bible  is  the  Fiats  Syconionts  of  the  older 
botanists,  but  accor>iing  to  more  modern  views 
is  now  sometimes  called /Syco/noni«  antiquorum. 
It  is  a  large  tree  with  a  thick  trunk,  out  of 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  larger  branches,  the 
fruits  issue.  These  are  shaped  like  the  common 
fig,  and  have  a  sweet  and  delicate  taste.  The 
tree  is  also  called  Pharaoh's  Fig-tree.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  tree  called  Sycamore. 

Syooniom  (Gr.  a-vKoy,  a  fig).  In  Botany, 
the  name  applied  to  such  fruits  as  that  of 
the  fig,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  receptacle  loaded 
with  flowers,  each  producing  its  own  proper 
seed-vessel. 

Syoonns.     [Stcontum.] 

Byeopbant  (Gr.  trvKo^dvrris,  from  uZkov^ 
and  ^paivnt  I  disclose).  It  was  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  Athens  at  one  period  to  export 
figs.  The  public  informers  who  gave  notice 
of  delinquencies  against  this  fiscal  law  were 
extremely  unpopular,  and  hence  the  word 
came  into  use  to  signify  an  informer  or  false 
accuser  generally;  in  which  sense  it  is  con- 
stantly used  by  Aristophanes  and  the  orators. 
In  modem  usage  it  has  acquired  the  sense  of  a 
mean  flatterer. 

Sycosis  (Gr.  <rv««<ri$).  A  tubercular  erup- 
tion upon  the  scalp,  or  bearded  part  of  the 
face :  it  sometimes  forms  a  very  troublesome 
impediment  to  shaving. 

Byenlte.  A  granitic  aggregate  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  hornblende,  from  Syene  in  Egypt, 
whence  the  Romans  obtained  it  for  architectural 
purposes.     [Geology.] 

Syepoortte.  A  sulphide  of  cobalt,  of  a 
steel-colour  inclining  to  yellow,  which  occurs 
in  grains  or  veins  in  primary  schist,  mechanically 
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mixed  with  Magnetic  Pyrites,  at  Saipoor,  neir 
Rajpootana  in  North- Western  India.  It  is 
said  to  be  used  by  the  Indian  jewellers  to  ^re 
a  rose-colour  to  gold. 

ByUable  (Gr.  wXXu^).  A  syllable,  ai 
defined  by  Girard,  is  a  simple  or  eompoimd 
sound,  pronounced  with  all  its  articulations  by 
a  single  impulsion  of  the  voice.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  syllabic  construction 
of  language  is  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  two  or 
more  consonants  following  each  other  may  U 
joined  in  a  syllable ;  which  can  only  be  done 
by  an  investigation  of  the  mechanism  of  speech. 
(Max  Miiller*s  Lectures  on  Language,  s^^eond 
series,  iii.) 

Syllabus  (Gr.  a^X\a$os),  A  compendion 
or  abridgment^  or  a  table  of  contents;  as  a 
syllabus  of  lectures.  Sec 

Syllepsis  (Gr.  0-vAAi}^»,  a  taking  togetiterX 
A  name  given  by  some  writers  to  tluit  idiom  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  whereby  an 
adjective  predicated  of  a  masculine  and  femi- 
nine substantive  is  made  to  accord  in  gender 
with  the  former :  e.  g.  rex  et  regina  beati. 

Byllofism  (Gr.  (ruKKoyiafis,  a  gathering 
together).  According  to  the  scholastic  system 
of  Logic,  adopted  by  Archbishop  >yhat«ly,  the 
syllogism  is  an  argument  stated  in  the  form  of 
three  propositions,  having  the  property  that  the 
conclusion  follows  necessarily  from  the  tvo 
premisses,  so  that,  if  the  premisses  be  true,  th- 
conclusion  must  be  true  also.  In  such  ai;^- 
ments  the  conclusion  is  contained  in  the  pn^ 
misses,  so  that  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  in 
the  third  or  concluding  proposition  than  is  in- 
volved in  the  two  which  precede  it.  To  this 
theory  of  syllogism  many  objections  have  been 
made,  some  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Logic  ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  give,  withont 
any  running  comment,  a  sketch  of  I>r.  WhateVs 
system,  reserving  for  the  dose  of  the  article  a 
few  remarks  on  some  of  the  difficulties  involred 
in  it. 

According  to  th'S  system,  as  often  as  the 
mind  observes  any  two  notions  to  agTe«^  with 
a  third,  it  immediately  concludes  that  th^y 
agree  with  each  other :  as,  A  is  cqoal  to  B :  B 
is  equal  to  C ;  therefore  A  is  equal  to  C.  Or. 
it'  it  finds  that  one  of  them  agrees  and  theoth^r 
disagrees  with  the  third,  it  pronounces  that 
they  disagree  with  each  other.  In  the  first  of 
these  processes  it  produces  a  syllogism  with  ac 
affirmative  conclusion;  in  the  latter,  a  syllogism 
with  a  negative  conclusion. 

Syllogisms  are  variously  cUvided:  by  some 

into  single,  complex,  and  coii\juneti9f,  &c. ;  by 

,  others  (according  to  the  Oxford  system  of  logi^) 

I  into  categorical,  hifpothttical,  conditional,  &c, 

!  But  the  categorical  syllogism,  consisting  of  three 

categorical  propositions,  is  the  simplest  form, 

and  that  to  which  all  other  forms  can  be 

reduced. 

The  following  are  the  two  .canons  by  which 
the  validity  of  a  categorical  syllogism  is  ex- 
plained :  1 ,  If  two  terms,  i.  e.  notions  expressed 
in  ]anguap:e  [Tebx],  agree  with  one  and  the 
same  third,  they  agree  with  each  other.    2.  If 
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one  tenn  agrees  and  another  disagrees  with  a 
third,  the  first  two  disagree  with  one  another. 
Hence  are  deduced  the  six  following  rules : — 

1.  Every  syllogism  has  three  terms  only: 
TIL  the  middle  term,  and  the  two  extremes. 
The  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
minor  term ;  its  predicate,  the  mq^or  term : 
the  middU  Urm  is  that  with  which  they  are 
respectirely  compared.  2.  Every  syllogism 
has  three  propositions  onl^ :  the  major  premiss, 
in  whidi  the  mtjor  term  is  compared  with  the 
middle ;  the  minor  premiss,  in  which  the  minor 
t«nn  is  compared  with  the  middle ;  the  con- 
dudon,  in  which  the  major  and  minor  terms 
aw  compared  together.  3.  The  middle  term 
must  be,  in  logi^  language,  distributed  once 
at  least  in  the  premisses ;  i.e.  it  must  be  the 
sabject  of  a  nniversal,  or  the  predicate  of  a 
negatire ;  otherwise  it  may  happen  that  one  of 
the  extremes  is  compared  with  one  part  of  it, 
and  the  other  with  another  part  4.  No  term 
mast  be  distributed  in  the  oondnsion  which  is 
not  distributed  in  one  of  the  premisses ;  other- 
vise  the  whole  term  would  be  employed  in  the 
c-'QclusioD,  where  part  only  is  employed  in  the 
prvmias :  this  error  is  called  an  illicit  process 
uf  the  Dm'or  or  minor  premiss.  5.  From  nega* 
tir«  premisses  we  can  infer  nothing ;  i.6.  if  two 
terms  disagree  with  a  third,  we  cannot  infer 
(.ther  their  mutujd  agreement  or  disagreement. 
(>.  If  one  premiss  be  negative,  the  conclusion 
lamt  be  negatiye  ;  for  if  one  term  disagree  with 
Me  middle,  it  must  of  necessity  also  disagree 
yiih  the  other.  The  other  rules  are  oorolhuries 
cMucible  from  these  six. 

The  mood  of  a  syllogism  is  the  designation  of 
itt  three  propositions  in  their  order,  according 
io  their  respectire  quantity  and  quality.  By 
f'-ierence  to  the  head  PBOFOsrnoN,  it  will  be 
KtD  that  arbitrary  symbols  are  adopted  in  logic 
to  mark  the  quality  and  quantity  of  propositions ; 
^htu,  A  stands  for  a  uniTersal  afiSLrmatiye;  E  re- 
\  n-sentsa  universal  neeatiye ;  I  a  particular  af- 
trmatire ;  0  a  paxticuhir  negative.  These  four 
letters  will  affiird  sixty-four  different  combina- 
Huns  of  three  letters ;  but  of  these  the  greater 
part  will  afford  syllogisms  erring  against  some 
one  or  more  of  the  rules  previously  laid  down ; 
thoa  E££  would  be  at  once  inadmissible,  as 
<ahibitiogtwo  negative  premisses — against  rule 
5.  By  an  aoeurate  examination,  it  is  found  that 
fifren  moods  only  will  afford  correct  syllo- 
Pms:  AAA,AAI,AEE,  AEO,  AII,AOO, 
EAE,  EAO,  EIO.  lAI,  0 AO. 

The  figure  of  a  syllogism  consists  in  the 
^toation  of  the  middle  term  with  reference  to 
th«  major  and  minor  terms.  1.  The  first  figure 
i-^  where  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of 
ti«  major  premiss,  and  predicate  of  the  minor. 
2.  Where  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of 
both  premisses.  3.  Where  it  is  the  subject  of 
^*-^h,  4.  Where  it  is  the  predicate  of  the  major 
^d  subject  of  the  minor.  Multiplying  ^e 
n-oods  by  the  figures,  we  should  have  forty-four 
'JiSrent  syllogisms.  But  it  will  be  fotind,  on 
*  lamination,  that  five  moods  in  each  figure 
.twenty  in  all)  would  err  against  some  one  or 
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other  of  the  rules  before  laid  down:  e.g.  All 
is  an  allowable  mood  in  the  third  figure ;  but,  in 
the  first,  it  would  have  an  undistributed  middle. 
Of  the  twenty-four  remaining,  five  areunneces 
sary ;  i.  e.  they  are  moods  in  which  a  particu- 
lar conclusion  only  is  inferred  &om  premisses 
which  would  warrant  a  universal.  The  nine- 
teen remaining  are  expressed  in  the  following 
mnemonic  lines : — 

Fig.  1.  4  moods:  BArftArA,  cElArEnt,  dArll, 

fErlOque,  prioris. 
Fig.  2.  4  moods:  CE«ArE,  cAmEstrEs, /Est- 

InO,  bArOkOt  secundse. 
Fig.  3.  6  moods :   Tertia  dArAptl,  dlsAmls, 

dAtlsl,  fElAptOn,    BOkArdO,  fErlsOn, 

habet :  quarta  insuper  addit. 
Fig.  4.   6    moods:    BrAmAntlp,   cAmEnEs, 

dlmArls,  fEsApO,  frEsIsOn, 

One  mood  in  each  figure  may  be  given  by 
way  of  example.  The  letter  M  aesignates  the 
middle  term ;  the  letter  preceding  the  proposi- 
tion, its  quantity  and  quality. 

1 .  A.  All  excess  (M)  is  sinfuL 
A.  All  gluttony  is  excess  (M) :  therefore, 
A.  All  gluttony  is  sinfuL     (A  syllogism  in 

Barbara.) 

2.  A.  Everything  expedient  is  lawful  (M). 
E.  Nothing  unjust  is  lawful  (M):  therefore, 
E.  Nothing  ui\just  is  expedient.    (A  syl- 
logism in  Camestres.) 

3.  A.  All  conquerors  (M)  are  cruel. 
I.  Some  conquerors  (M)  are  just :  therefore, 
L  Some  just  men  are  crueL    (A  syllogism 

in  Satisi.) 

4.  A.  Whatever  is  expedient  is  conformable  to 
nature  ^M). 

E.  Whatever  is  conformable  to  nature  (M) 
is  not  hurtful:  therefore, 

E.  What  is  hurtful  is  not  expedient.  (A 
syUogism  in  Cameues.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  instances 
the  m^jor  premiss  is  presumed  to  precede  the 
minor ;  but  although  this  is  the  most  conve- 
nient form  of  reasoning,  the  minor  premiss  is, 
with  equal  validity,  made  the  first  in  the  series: 
e.g. 

Bmtna  is  an  honoimble  man : 

Hononrable  men  afBnn  the  trath ;  theief on, 

Bmtiu  afOimB  the  tratlx. 


This  is  a  syllogism  in  Barbara,  with  the 
minor  premiss  placed  before  the  major. 

The  fourth  figure  is  considered  to  be  inverted 
and  unnatural;  and  the  first  three  figures  with 
their  fourteen  moods  furnish  almost  every 
argument  which  is  employed,  however  far  it 
may  be  removed  in  appearance,  through  the 
intricacy  of  language,  from  the  syllogistic  form. 
But  all  arguments  may  be  brought,  by  an  in- 
genious process  termed  reduction^  into  one  or 
other  of  the  four  moods  of  the  first  figure. 

In  reducing  a  syllogism,  the  premisses  may  be 
illatively  converted  [Illativb  Conversion]  or 
transposed ;  since  the  force  of  the  argument 
can  be  altered  by  neither  of  these  processes. 
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Bj  this  process,  we  dednoe  either  the  same 
conclusion  with  the  original,  or  another  oon> 
elusion  from  which  the  original  conclusion 
follows  by  illative  conversion.  We  have  not 
space  to  explain,  by  examples,  these  various 
processes.  The  letters  which  compose  the  names 
of  the  syllogistic  moods  are  framed  to  express 
the  manner  in  which  those  of  the  three  last 
figures  are  reduced  into  those  of  the  first.  The 
first  letter  indicates  the  mood  into  which  those 
beginning  with  the  same  letter  are  to  be  re- 
duced: e.g.  Bramantip  is  reducible  into  Bar- 
bara ;  tn  indicates  that  the  premisses  are  to  be 
transposed;  a  andp  that  the  proposition  de- 
noted by  the  vowel  immediately  preceding  is  to 
be  converted—*  simply,  p  per  accidens ;  Ar, 
which  occurs  only  in  Baioko  and  Bokardo,  in- 
dicates that  the  proposition  denoted  by  the 
vowel  immediately  before  it  must  be  leit  out, 
and  the  Coht&adictobt  of  the  conclusion  sub- 
stituted, which  is  termed  the  reduetto  ad  im- 
posaibile, 

A  hypothetical  syllogism  is  one  in  which  the 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  an  hypothetical 
premiss  (adled  the  mqjor)  and  a  categorical 
premiss  (called  the  ndnory  It  is  of  two 
kinds— conditional  and  diqunctive;  the  first 
subdivided  into  constructive  and  destructive. 

{If  the  demand  Incnwuwn,  the  8nppl7 
willincreMe: 
Bnt  the  demand  Inoreaaes ; 
Therafors  the  mpply  will  inoreaae. 
If  the  ooontry  is  flouriihing,  agricul- 
ture la  flouilafalng : 
Bnt  agiicaliare  la  not  flonriidiing ; 
ITierefore  the  country  la  not  flonriah- 


2.  Conditional 
doatrnotlTO. 


8.  DifljnnctiTe. 


\    in?' 

Either  A  ia  B«  or  0  is  D : 

But  ▲  la  not  B : 
(ThereftonOlsD. 


It  is  evident  that  a  diq'unctive  syllogism  may 
easily  be  reduced  to  a  conditional.  (See  the 
Compendium  of  Logic,  by  Dean  Aldrich,  com- 
monly used  at  Oxford;  and  the  Treatise  of 
Archbishop  Whately.) 

To  the  foregoing  theory  of  the  syllogism,  the 
chief  objection  made  is  that  the  reasoning 
process  is  made  to  rest  wholly  on  the  Ari- 
stotelian dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo,  an  axiom 
which  possesses  value  and  is  really  intelligible 
only  with  a  realistic  philosophy.  It  will  be 
readily  admitted  that  nothing  is  gained  or 
learnt  by  referring  any  object  to  a  mere  name 
which  has  been  obtained  by  a  comparison 
of  other  objects  of  the  same  nature.  So  long 
as  it  was  supposed  that  humanity  was  an  en- 
tity existing  apart  from  all  the  individual 
men  who  have  ever  lived  or  may  live,  the  pre- 
dication, in  the  case  of  a  given  individual,  of 
any  quality  belonging  to  this  substantia  secunda 
was  the  assertion  of  a  fiict  which  might  be  new, 
and  which  certainly  was  important  But  when 
it  is  maintained  that  humanity  is  a  mere  arbi- 
trary name  or  label  under  which  are  grouped 
certain  phenomena  which  bear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  the  dictum  of  Aristotle  is 
reduced  to  the  identical  affirmation  that  what- 
ever is  true  of  any  given  number  of  objects  is 
true  of  each  of  those  objects,  a  proposition  which 
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cannot  be  disputed,  but  which  may  be  dianiisBed 
as  fruitless  and  dead.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  syllogism,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  stnctly 
within  the  limits  of  the  scholastic  logic,  cannot 
possibly  be  made  a  means  for  the  diaooveiy  of 
new  truth,  and  remains  at  best  an  instrument 
for  the  exeroise  of  mental  ingenuity.  When 
we  say  that  all  men  are  mortal,  and  that 
Oaesar  is  mortal  because  he  is  a  man,  we  do  not 
really  infer  the  mortality  of  Cesar  before  he  is 
really  dead,  from  the  generalisation  that  all 
men  are  mortal.  This  generalisation  was  in  the 
first  instance  obtained  only  by  an  observation 
of  individual  instances ;  and  when  it  was  foond 
that  certain  individuals  with  special  points  of 
resemblance  or  di£ferenoe  resembled  each  other 
in  undergoing  a  change  called  d^tth,  this  re- 
sult of  strict  induction  was  registered  in  a  use- 
ful general  proposition  asserting  the  mortality 
of  all  men  or  of  all  animals  or  of  all  living 
organisms. 

Thus  the  province  of  the  seholastac  syllogism 
is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  will 
enable  us  to  test  the  correctness  of  our  gene- 
ralisations, but  it  cannot  enable  vs  to  arrive 
at  new  generalisations;  in  other  words,  it 
cannot  aad  to  our  stock  of  the  knowledge 
of  phenomena.  It  is  a  touchstone  for  ascer- 
taining the  value  or  the  genuineness  of  txea> 
sures  already  gained,  but  not  an  instrument  far 
the  discovery  of  further  treasures  of  which  we 
are  in  search. 

It  is  further  objected  that»  as  all  knowledge 
is  gained  by  induction,  and  as  propositions  are 
concerned  not  with  names  but  with  things  or 
facts,  the  method  which  deals  with  propositions 
by  substituting  arbitrary  signs  as  the  subject 
and  predicate,  and  thus  makes  the  validity  of 
the  syllogism  to  depend  upon  its  form  is,  to 
say  the  least,  deceptive  and  dangerous.  The 
system,  which  makes  all  reasoning  to  consist  in 
the  observation  of  phenomena,  in  the  acemate 
colligation  of  facts,  and  the  exact  asoertainmeot 
of  their  several  points  of  agreement  and  differ^ 
enoe,  leaves  no  room  for  the  notion  that  the 
validity  of  an  argument  is  manifest  from  the 
mero  form  of  expression  without  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  employed,  i.  e.  without 
regard  to  the  things  or  facts  which  the  words 
or  signs  are  used  to  denote.  That  this  notion, 
although  frequently  stated  without  qualificatioo, 
is  really  set  forth  with  considerable  reserve^  is 
apparent  as  soon  as  we  proceed  to  cany  it  out 
to  its  full  limits.  The  assertion,  that  every 
argument  thrown  into  the  form. 

Every  A  is  B ;  every  C  is  A: 
therefore  every  C  is  B, 

is  valid,  resolves  itself  into  an  absuzditv,  if  for 
A  we  svhsXitvLt^ philoatmkers,  ior'Rquadrypeds, 
and  for  G  peacocls.  Hence  the  whole  doctrine 
of  moods  and  figures  reallv  requires  thst  in 
every  single  ease  the  general  proposition  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  facts;  in  other  words, 
that  it  shall  be  an  accurate  induction  from  the 
observation  of  phenomena,  while  the  minor 
premiss  shall  state  some  point  of  agreement  or 
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diSeirence  wliich  has  been  aseeitained  by  actual 
seaich,  and  is  not  merely  a  figment  of  our  ima- 
gination. Thns,  the  form  of  the  syllogism,  of 
itself,  proves  nothing:  and  an  argument  for- 
mally correct  may  be  absolutely  worthless. 
Apart  &om  the  inductive  or  experimental  eza- 
mmation  of  phenomena  there  can,  it  would 
foUow,  be  no  reasoning  and  no  logic 

The  doctrine  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  two  particular  propositions,  is,  it  is  urged, 
not  strictly  oorrecL  If  the  two  propositions 
are  severally  in  acxsordance  with  fact,  tney  may 
form  part  of  an  inductive  process  and  cany  us 
orer  an  important  sta^  of  our  journey,  but  in 
any  ease  tney  must  mvolve  some  durect  con- 
clusion. If  we  are  told  that  butterflies  are  not 
Eemiptera,  and  that  bees  are  not  Hemiptera, 
from  these  two  particular  propositions  (£&r 
from  drawing  no  conclusion)  we  learn  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  insects  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  dass  Semiptara;  and  at  once 
we  see  that  conclusions  drawn  from  such  par- 
ticular ^positions  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  processes  of  logic 

Exception  has,  likewise,  been  taken  to  the 
daasification  of  syllogisms  according  to  the 
affirmative  or  negative  oiaracter  of  propositions, 
and  to  the  Convbbszon  of  syllogisms  from  one 
figure  to  another.  Against  the  former  it  is 
urged  that  all  negative  propositions  may  be 
thrown  into  an  affirmative  form  by  altering  the 
expressions  without  changing  the  meaning,  and 
against  the  latter  that  the  several  moods  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fouth  figures  are  only 
modifications  of  arguments  whidi  may  be  cast 
into  the  form  of  the  first.  These  objections 
resolve  themselves  into  the  assertion  that  pro- 
positions are  concerned  not  with  names  or 
notions,  but  with  things  or  facts:  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  them  at  length,  so  long 
as  it  is  remembered  that  all  generalisations 
are  mere  tickets  or  labels,  servmg  to  preserve 
arrangements  of  recorded  and  observea  pheno- 
mena, and  that  in  the  processes  of  induction 
fresh  knowledge  is  gained  by  reasoning  not 
from  nniversals,  but  fix>m  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars. 

Sjripli  (Or.  cri\<^  a  kind  of  insect).  The 
name  given  to  the  spirits  of  air  in  the  fan- 
tastic nomenclature  of  the  RosiCRuaANS  and 
Cabalists.  [Cabala.]  The  use  which  Pope  has 
made  of  this  fancy  in  his  Bape  of  the  Lock 
is  well  known.  He  seems  to  have  borrowed 
it  firom  the  enigmatical  romance  called  the 
Count  de  Gabalis, 

Qjlwanite.  A  name  given  originally  to 
native  Tellurium,  from  its  being  discovered 
first  in  Transylvania. 

Sylwtne.  Native  chloride  of  potassium, 
found  with  Common  Salt  at  the  mines  of  Hallein 
in  Salzburg,  and  Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria; 
also  sublimed  about  the  famaroles  of  Vesuvius. 
The  name  Svlvine  has  reference  to  the  digestive 
saU  of  Sylvius  de  la  Bo?,  with  which  it  is  iden- 
ticaL 

Symbol  (Gr.  HfifioXov;  from  (i^r,  together, 

tLTkdfid^Xa0,Ithrow).    A  word  of  many  meanings, 
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although  now  commonly  used  in  one  only.  1. 
The  primary  meaning  of  the  verb  avftfidWtiw 
expresses  the  act  of  several  in  constituting  or 
throwing  together  portions  to  form  a  whole. 
Hence  av/ifioKow  sigmfied  a  treaty  or  agreement 
(Arist.  Folit,)  It  seems  to  be  in  Sua  sense 
that  the  creeds  are  termed  by  early  ecdesiasti- 
cal  writers  symbols:  either  because  (as  Au- 
gustine flays)  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  collected  in  them ;  or  from  the 
old  traditionary  story,  related  by  Bufinus,  that 
the  creed  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  formed 
by  each  of  them  contributing  a  sentence. 
[Cbebd.]  2.  The  mind  may  be  said  to  put 
together  outward  appearances,  and  collect  from 
them  the  notion  of  a  thing  signified  by  them ; 
and  hence  the  outward  appearances  themselves 
may  be  called  symbols,  signs,  or  emblems ;  while 
the  act  of  the  mind  is  termed  cof^'scture  (Lat. 
coi\]*icio).  Thus,  the  standards  of  military  bodies 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  symbols ;  as  likewise 
omens  and  portents ;  and  expressions  or  figures 
denoting  a  received  meaning,  as  the  Pythagorean 
symbols.  In  this  sense,  the  early  Christians 
gave  the  general  name  of  symbols  to  all  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  outward  forms  bearing  a  re- 
ligious meaning,  to  the  sacraments  and  the 
sacramental  elements,  to  the  cross,  and,  in 
later  times,  to  images  and  pictures.  Symbols, 
properly  so  called,  must  be  distinguished  from 
Ttfes,  and  from  mere  symbolical  attributes, 
such  as  the  figures  usually  introduced  in  re- 
presentations of  the  four  Evangeh'sts.  8ym» 
oolical  books  are  such  books  as  contain  the 
creeds  and  confessions  of  different  churches :  as 
the  three  creeds,  received  by  all;  the  Confession 
of  AugsbuTff,  received  by  the  Lutherans ;  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  &c.  The 
Germans  call  the  study  of  Uie  symbols  and 
mysterious  rites  of  antiquity,  and  also  the 
study  of  the  history  and  contents  of  Christian 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  by  the  name  of 
symbolics  (mythological  or  theological).  Mar- 
heineke's  Instihttumes  Symbolica,  of  which  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  1812,  is  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  works  in  the  latter  class. 

Symbols.  In  Mathematics,  certain  marks 
by  which  numbers,  quantities,  or  operations  are 
represented.  [Notation,  Mathbmatxcai..]  By 
a  caletdus  of  symbols  is  meant  a  systematic 
method  of  combining  symbols  according  to  pre- 
scribed laws.  [Opbrations,  Calculus  of.] 
SymboUc  algebra  is  that  branch  of  the  general 
calculus  of  svmbols  where  algebraic  syml^ls  and 
operative  rules  are  considered.  (Be  Morgan's 
Double  Algebra.)  Symbolic  geoTnetry,  again,  is 
a  science  wherein  the  symbols  have  geometric 
meanings,  and  the  operations  a  geometrical 
character.  [QuATBSinoNS.]  Great  progress 
has  recently  been  made,  and  especially  in 
England,  in  the  developement  of  symbolical 
methods.  Becent  volumes  of  the  transactions 
of  our  learned  societies  and  of  our  mathemati- 
cal journals  contain  valuable  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject by  several  writers,  amongst  whom  may  be 
;nentioned  Gregory,  Warren,  Peacock,  Sir  W. 
R.  Hamilton,  Se  Moxgan,  Cayley,  Sylvester, 
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Boole,  Hargreaves,  Donkin,  Cannichael,  Spot- 
tiswoode,  Eiussell,  &c. 

SjrmboU,  Botanical.  In  their  descrip- 
tions of  plants,  botanists  use  certain  signs  or 
abbreviations  to  convey  information  in  the  most 
ready  way  on  certain  general  facts  which  have 
to  be  recorded,  or  to  express  particular  at- 
tributes in  the  subject  under  description.  The 
signs  or  symbols  in  most  frequent  use  are  the 
following: — 


SYMBOLS,  CHEMICAL 


Q  =  female. 

9  =  hermaphrodite,  or  biseanxal. 
^-$^.9  ss  poiygamoiu. 
^  9  s  dioBciotis. 
-  9  =  monoBcicmB. 
^.^.9  s  trioBdouB. 
(T)  or  O  =  annual. 
0  or  ^  =  biennlaL 
%  sz  perennial. 
T^  s  a  tree  or  shrub. 

00  =  an  indefinite  and  conaiderable  number  of  any- 
thing. 

1  placed  after  a  person's  name  indicates  that  an 
anthentlo  Bpecimen  from  that  person  has  been  seen. 

*  at  the  end  of  a  citation  denotes  that  a  plant  is 
f  nlly  described  in  the  place  referred  to. 

v.v,    ss  seen  alire. 

v.«.    saoen  In  a  dried  state. 

v.c.    s=  seen  cultivated. 

v.fp.  =  seen  wild. 

r  If  in  -^^cn  these  signs  are  placed  after  a  number, 
ttiev  oxpreai  a  foot,  an  inch,  or  a  line  respectively ; 
thna,  6'  =  6  feet ;  6"  =  6  inches ;  y  =  6  linos. 

A  very  full  account  of  all  such  signs  is 
given  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Lindley's  Intro- 
diteii&n  to  Botany,  ii.  884. 

Symbols,  CUemlcal.  A  chemical  symbol 
is  the  representation  of  one  atom  or  combining 
proportion  of  each  elementary  substance  by  the 
capital  initial  letter  of  its  Latin  name,  it  being 
necessary  where  the  names  of  two  or  more 
elements  begin  with  the  same  letter  to  add  a 
second,  in  a  smaller  character,  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  between  them.  Thus  C,  CI, 
Ca,  Cd,  Co,  Cu,  Ce,  Cr,  are  the  symbols  of 
Carbon,  Chlorine,  Calcium,  Cadmium,  Cobalt. 
Copper  (Cuprum),  Cerium,  and  Chromium ;  H 
and  Hg  are  the  symbols  of  Hydrogen  and  of 
Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) ;  0  and  Os  of  Oxygen 
and  of  Osmium;  and  so  on.  The  following 
table  enumerates,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
simple  or  elementary  substances,  with  their 
annexed  symbols  and  atomic  weights ;  !.«,  the 
respective  weights  of  each  of  the  elementary 
bodies  which  each  symbol  represents  upon  the 
hydrogen  scale,  or  in  reference  to  hydrogen  as 
unity: — 


Alamlnam 
Antimony  <Stibiam) 
Arsenic  . 
Barium  . 
Bismuth 
Boron  • 
Bromine 
Cadmium 
Gccsium  . 
Calcium. 


Atomic  ««Ur1)C- 
Oid        Hev 

Boutton.  Dotation.  S/mboL 

,      18«       27-6  AL 

.    132  183  8b. 

.      7fi         75  As. 

.      C8-6  187  Ba. 

.    306  308  Bi. 

.      11  11  B. 

.      80         80  Br. 

.      56  112  Gd. 

.138  188  Cffi. 

.      30         40  Ca. 
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Atomic  «d^t.    . 

Old 

Nw 

aotalloa. 

Botarioo.  Symbol. 

Carbon  . 

.         6 

12 

C. 

Cerium  . 

.       46 

92 

Oe. 

Chlorine 

.      85-5 

85-6 

CI. 

Chromium 

.      26 

62-5 

Cr. 

Cobalt    . 

.      2»-4 

68-8 

Co. 

Copper  (Cuprum)         .      81-7 

63-6 

C«. 

Didymium 

.       48 

96 

Di. 

Fluorine 

.       19 

19 

F. 

Olndnttm 

.        7 

14 

0. 

Gold       . 

.    196-7 

196-7 

An. 

Hydrogen 

1 

1 

H. 

Iodine    . 

.    127 

127 

L 

Iridium  . 

.      99 

196 

Ir. 

Iron  (Ferrum)  . 

.      28 

66 

Fe. 

Lanthanum 

.      46 

92 

Ln. 

Lead  (Plumbum)          .    108-fi 

207 

Pb. 

Lithium 

.        7 

7 

LL 

Magnesium 

.      12 

24 

^'• 

Manganese 

.      27-5 

55 

Mn. 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum)  10© 

200 

5^- 

Molybdenum     . 

.      46 

«2 

Mo. 

Nickel    . 

.      29-4 

56*8 

NL 

Kiobium 

.     48-8 

97-6 

Kb. 

Nitrogen 

14 

14 

N. 

Osmium            ■• 

.      99-fi 

199 

Os. 

Oxygen  . 

8 

16 

0. 

Palladium 

.      53-2 

106-5 

PJ. 

.      31 

81 

P. 

Platinum 

.      98-7 

197-4 

Pt. 

Potassium  iKalium)    .      39 

89 

K. 

Bhodium 

.      62 

104 

Bo. 

Rubidium 

.       85*S 

85-6 

Rb. 

Ruthenium 

.      52 

104 

Ru. 

Selenium 

.      89-5 

79 

Se. 

Silicon   . 

.      28-5 

28-6 

Si. 

Silver  (Argenlum)       .    108 

108 

i»- 

Sodium  (2s  atrium)       .      28 

28 

Na. 

Strontium 

.      43-7 

87-5 

8r. 

Sulphur . 

.       16 

82 

S. 

Tantalum 

.      68-7 

137-5 

Ta. 

Tellurium 

.      64 

l*i6 

Te. 

Thallium 

.    204 

204 

Tl. 

Thorium 

,    116-7 

231-5 

Th. 

Tin  (Stannum) 

.      59 

118 

Sn. 

Titanium 

.      26 

50 

Ti. 

Tungsten 

.      92 

184 

W. 

Uranium 

.      60 

130 

U. 

Vanadium 

.      66-5 

137 

V. 

yttrium 

.      84 

68 

Y. 

Zinc 

.      82-6 

65 

Zn. 

.      46 

90 

Zr. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  aboTe  symbols 
represent  a  single  atom  of  each  of  the  simple 
bodies,  in  reference  to  hydrogen  as  vmity. 
Thus,  on  the  old  system  of  notation  H  repre- 
sents 1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  ;  0,  8  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen;  S,  16  of  sulphur;  Bg, 
100  of  mercury,  and  so  on.  It  is  evident,  bow- 
ever,  tJiat,  as  £&r  as  these  combining  propor- 
tions are  concerned,  other  numbers  or  wei^ts* 
bearing  the  same  relations  to  each  other,  might 
be  adopted :  thus  upon  the  osypen  scale,  oxygen 
is  represented  as  » 100  ;  in  which  case  hydros 
is  12-50,  sulphur  200,  mercury  1250,  &c.  Bat 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  the 
hydrogen  scale,  which  is  now  in  most  genenl 
use,  and  is  in  all  respects  preferable  to  the  more 
complicated  numbers  which  the  oxygen  scsld 
necessarily  involves. 

When  two  or  more  atoms  of  one  demenfiiy 
substance  are  to  be  indicated,  figures  are  placed 
either  before  or  after  the  symbol.  Thus,  2 
atoms  of  iron  mav  be  represented  by  2  Fe,or 
by  Fca ;  in  the  former  case  a  large,  in  the 
latter  a  small  nuir.eral  being  generally  adopted. 
It  is  customary  to  place  tfis  smaU  numeral 
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SYMBOLS,  ZOOLOGICAL 
somewhat  above  or  below  the  sjmbol,  as  Fe*, 
OP   Fe,.     For   further   information    on    this 
subject,  see  Notation,  Chbuicax. 

Symbols,  Zootogleal.  The  symbols  re- 
ferring to  sex  and  size  are  the  same  as  in  botany, 
the  former  being  most  commonly  used  in  the 
description  of  insects.  Those  indicatiTe  of  par^ 
ticolar  teeth  and  their  arrangement  are  re- 
stricted in  use  to  diphyodont  mammals :  they 
consist  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  following 
kinds  of  teeth :  i,  incisors^  c.  canines,  p.  pre- 
molars, m.  molars.  Whfen  teeth  of  these  kinds 
belong  to  the  first  or  deciduous  series,  the  letter 
d  is  prefixed :  the  individual  tooth  of  each  kind  is 
indicated  by  an  added  numeral.  The  numbers 
and  relative  position  of  each  kind  of  teeth  in 
any  given  genus  of  diphyodont.  are  indicated 
bj  formulae  of  the  following  kind : — 


SYMMETBIC  FUNCTIOI^S 


d.i. 


.2-2    ,1-1 


2-2 


- — -,  a.c ,  a.m 

2-2        1-1'        2- 

.2-2     1-1      2-2  ^3-3 

*-2r^2'^l^'^-2ir2'^-3r3 


=  20. 


dJ. 


^^^-^^-^-32. 


3-3 


1-1 ^4-4 


4-4 
3-3 


44. 


These  show  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  teeth, 
in  both  first  and  second  dentitions,  of  the  hog 
(5im).     The  kinds  of  teeth  follow  each  other 
in  the  jaw,  from  before  backward,  as  their 
symbols  are  written  from  left  to  right;  the 
numerals  above  the  line  indicate  those  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  numerals  below  the  line  those 
of  the  lower  jaw :  the  numbers  of  each  kind 
of  teeth,  on  the  ri^ht  and  left  sides  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  are  indicated  by  the 
connecting  dash.     This  symbolism  or  notation 
shows  that  the  deciduous  dentition    of  the 
genus  Su8  includes  the  following  teeth  on  each 
side   of    both  jaws,  viz.    three  incisors,   one 
canine,  and  tiuree  molars,  the  total  number 
bein^    thirty-two:    the   permanent   dentition 
similarly  includes  three  incisors,  one  canine, 
four  premolars,  and  three  molars,  the  total 
nnmber    being   forty-four.      The    individual 
te^th,  in  each  series  of  several,  are  symbolised 
as  they  follow  one  another  from  before  back- 
ward, the  incisors  as  i.l,  t.2,  t.8,  the  premolars 
as  p.l,  p.2f  j).3,  pA,  the  molars  as  m.l,  m.2, 
m,S,     Each  of  these  teeth  in  the  hog  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest ;  and  if,  among  the 
fossil  remains  of  an  extinct  species,  m.Z  is  said 
to  be  found,  the  symbol  implies  it  lo^  be  the 
third  or  last  molar  of  the  upper  jaw;  wlS  in 
like  mannei;  symbolises  the  third  molar  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  so  of  the  other  symbols  of 
indiTidual  teeth  according   to   their  relative 
position,  vertically,  to  the  added  line.    As  the 
first  of  the  four  premolars  in  the  hog  appears 
to  be  the  first  of  the  deciduous  series  unshed, 
or  retained,  it  may  be  symbolised  as  d.m.l. 

The  permanent  dental  formula  of  the  dog 
(Cants)  is : — 

.3-3  ^1-1     4 


3-3 


w'"!^'*^- 


The  tooth  in  the  dog's  dentition  here  wanting 
is  m.3. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  of  the  human 
deciduous  and  pevrmanent  dentitions  : — 
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The  teeth  of  the  porcine  formula  here  wanting 
are,  <f.«.3,  d.m.l,  and  d.m.2  ;  and,  in  the  second 
set,  t.3,  ^.1,  andp.2.  Bespecting  the  missing 
incisor  there  may  be  a  doubt,  but  none  as  to 
the  premolars :  the  teeth  called  bicuspids  in 
anthropotomy  are  the  homologues  of  p.Z  and 
p.i  in  the  typical  diphyodont  dentition. 

In  Ichthyology,  the  characters  afforded  by 
the  fin-rays,  whether  of  texture  or  number,  are 
symbolised  by  letters  and  numerals  with  the 
sign  plus.  In  the  Perch  (Perca  fiuviatUis)  e.g. 
they  are  thus  noted : — 

D.16,  1  +  13:P.14:  V,l  +  5  :  A.  2  +  8  :  C.17 
signifying  that  there  are  two  dorsal  fins,  D, 
of  which  the  first  has  fifteen  rays,  all  hard 
or  spinous,  the  second  has  one  spinous  plus 
thirteen  that  are  soft :  P,  the  pectoral  fin,  has 
fourteen  rays,  all  soft :  V,  the  ventral  fin,  has 
one  spinous  plus  five  soft  rays :  A,  the  anal 
fin,  has  two  spinous  plus  eight  soft  rays:  C, 
the  caudal  fin,  has  seventeen  rays. 

BymboUsni.  The  name  applied  to  the 
system  which  invested  the  forms  of  Christian 
architecture  and  ritual  with  a  symbolical 
meaning.  The  extent  to  which  this  symbolism 
was  carried  has  been  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. Specimens  of  such  interpretation  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hugh  of  St.  Victor ; 
but  the  system  was  carried  out  to  its  utmost 
extent  in  the  Bationale  Dimnorum  Officiorum 
by  Durandus,  bishop  of  Mende,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.     (Didron,  IconograpMs  ChriHenne.) 

Sjrmmetrio  Fniiotloiis.  In  Algebra,  a 
function  of  two  or  more  quantities  is  said 
to  be  symmetric  with  respect  to  those  quanti- 
ties if,  mdependently  of  their  particular  values 
or  any  relation  subsisting  among  them,  the 
function  is  unaltered  when  any  two  of  the 
quan ti  ties  whatsoever  are  interchanged.  Thus, 
the  function 

ab  +  cd  +  06+  de 

is  symmetric  with  respect  to  e,  d  and  e;  for 
it  is  unaltered  (except  in  the  order  of  the 
terms)  when  we  interchange  o  and  d,  or  c  and 
e,  or  rfand  « ;  it  is  also  symmetric  with  respect 
to  a  and  b,  but  not  with  respect  to  a  and  <?, 
or  a  and  rf,  or  a  and  e,  or  with  respect  to 
b  and  c,  or  b  and  rf,  or  b  and  e.  The  ex- 
pression 

ab  +  00  +  ad  +  ae  +  be  +  bd  +  be  +  cd+ ce  +  de 

is  symmetric  with  respect  to  all  the  letters 
a,  b,  c,  d  and  e ;  for  there  is  no  interchange  of 
any  two  letters  that  will  alter  the  function.  So 
also  the  expression 

abed  +  abce  +  abde  +  acde  +  bode 

is  a  symmetric  function  of  the  same  five 
letters. 
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The  Bums,  diflTerences,  products,  quotients, 
powers,  and  roots  of  symmetric  functions  are 
themselres  symmetric  functions,  provided  all 
the  functions  combined  by  addition,  subtraction, 
&c,  contain  the  same  indeterminate  magnitudes, 
and  in  the  same  number.    Thus,  the  expression 


abe 


•  ^ 
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which  are  symmetrically  situated  with  respect 
to  the  principal  diagonal.  An  example  is 
presented  by  the  important  function  known 
as  the  discriminant  of  the  ternary  qmidne 
(a,  6,  <?,  d,  «,/  j  *,y, ^)*  which,  expressed  as 
a  determinant,  is, 

I     «-^'    I 
fbd 

\    «  d  e    I 
If   S  denote    any  such    determinant^   and 


is  a  symmetric  function  of  a,  b  and  c,  because 
ab+  ao+bCy  abe,  a  +  b -¥  e,  and  ~  +  ^  "*"  ^ « 

are  severally  symmetric  with  respect  to  these  I 
three  letters. 

It  is  often  found  oonrenient  to  represent 
symmetric  functions  by  prefixing  the  symbol 
5  to  one  of  the  terms  of  the  symmetric  func- 
tion ;  this  term  is  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the 
others,  and  the  prefixed  2  denotes  the  sum 
of  the  terms.  Thus,  let  there  be  n  quantities 
*i>  *a»  *»  •  •  •  '»»  *^®^  ^^  "^^  of  their  w*** 
powers,  which  is  a  symmetric  function,  Vie. 

aT+a:?  +  aT  +  .  .  .   +  «?, 
is  represented  by  Xr^,  or,  more  simply,  by 
Xr".    In  like  manner,  the  symmetric  function 

*?*S  ^-  J?  *8  +  J^T*S  +  .  .  .  +  xJliXH, 
formed  by  the  permutation  of  the  n  quanti- 
ties taken  two  at  a  time,  and  by  writing  the 
exponent  m  over  the  first  quantity,  and  p 
over  the  second  in  each  term,  is  denoted  by 
Xr?  f  S,  being  the  sum  of  all  the  tenns  which 
can  be  formed  like  x^  ^f. 

The  coefficients  of  an  equation  are  symmetric 
functions  of  the  roots  of  the  equation. 
Let  fi,  x„  JTs  .  .  .  4^0  be  the  roots  of  the 
equation 

*■  +  a4c^"  +  ba*"*  +  ftF«-«  +  .  .  .  «0, 
then 

—  a  «  Xri,6  =  Xti  *a»  — ^^  ■'^i  'a  ''a.&c- 
In  general,  any  rational  symmetric  function 
of  tne  roots  may  be  expressed  rationally  in 
terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation.  In 
tlie  Algebra  of  Meyer  Hirsch  are  given  some 
very  useful  tables  of  the  symmetric  functions 
up  to  the  tenth  degree  of  the  roots  of  an 
equation  of  any  order.  By  means  of  these 
tables  any  symmetric  function  of  the  roots, 
not  exceeding  ten  dimensions,  being  given,  its 
value  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation 
becomes  immediately  known.  Prof.  Cayley,  in 
a  memoir  entitled  *0n  the  Symmetric  Func- 
tions of  the  Boots  of  an  Equation,*  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1857, 
has  recalculated  and  corrected  Hirsch's  tables, 
and  joined  to  them  another  set,  giving  recipro- 
cally the  expressions  of  the  powfirs  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  coefficients  in  terms  of  the  sym- 
metric functions  of  the  roots.  In  the  Cburs 
d^Alglbre  Suphieure  (1866)  of  J.  A.  Serret, 
the  subject  of  symmetric  functions  is  treated 
with  great  el<»gan<^. 

Symmetrical  Betermlmuit.    A  deter- 
minant in  which  those  constituents  are  equal 
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fli,  k  the  >t**  constituent  of  its  t*^  row,  then 
«i  k  -  flk,  I-  The  determinant  S'  «=  S— »  of 
the  reciprocal  system  is  also  symmetrical ; 
and  if  o'l,  k  represent  the  element  of  tS',  which 
corresponds  to  Oi,  k  in  S,  we  have  0*1,  k  =fl'k,i 

^\— .    [Dbtbbionaiits.] 
<^k 
Symmetrloal    nfures.    In    Geometiy, 
two  points  are  said  to  be  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  a  third  point,  the  centre  of  sym^ 
metry,  when  the  former  are  equidistant  f^m, 
and  in  the  same  straight  line  with,  the  latter. 
Two  points  are  also  said  to  be  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  a  given  line,  axis  of  wmmetry, 
when  they  are   equidistant  from    l£e  latter 
and  situated  on  the  same  perpendicular  to 
it.    Lastly,  two  points  are  said  to  be  sym- 
metrical with  respect    to   a   given  plans  of 
symmetry^  when  they  lie  on  the   same   pet^ 
pendicular  to  this  plane  and  are  also  equi- 
distant from  the  latter.    Similarly,  two  figures 
are  said  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
a  centre,  an  axis,  or  a  plane  when  their  points 
taken  in  pairs  are  so.    A  figure  and  its  re- 
flected image  are  s^metrical  with  respert 
to  the' plane  of  the  mirror.    Two  figures  which 
are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  an  axis  can 
always    be    superposed   by    causing   one   to 
make  half  a   complete  rotation    about  that 
When  the  figures  are  symmetrieal  with 
respect  to  a  centre  or  a  plane  they  cannot 
in  general  be  superposed,  though  their  recti- 
lineal edges,  as  well  as  their  plane  and  di- 
hedral angles,  are  equal  two  and  two.    The 
volumes  of  two  such  symmetrical  solids  are 
likewise  equaL    Two  spherieal  triangles  whose 
corners  are    diametrically    opposed   to   each 
other  are   symmetrical   with   respect  to  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.    When  each  is  isosceles, 
they  can  be  superposed,   but  not  otherwise; 
nevertheless,  their  angles  and  sides  are  always 
equal,  as  are  also  their  areas.    Two  figures 
wnich  are  symmetrical  to  the  same  figure,  with 
respect  to  two  difierent  centres  or  planes  of 
symmetry,  are  equal  and  superposabls.    An 


interesting  memoir  on  symmetric^  figures  by 
Bravais  will  be  found  in  Liouville*s  Jottmmt^ 
1849.  Legendre,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
E/hnents  ds  ShmHrie,  defines  symmetrical 
polyhedra  and  examines  their  properties. 

Symmetiioal  Skew  netennlaaat. 
[DsTBRHiKAirrs ;  Skew  SnaarriucAL  Dsbb- 

KINiLMTS.] 

Symmetry  (Gr.  avftfitrpta,  proportion, 
literally  a  measuring  together).  In  Botany, 
that  kind  of  arrangement  in  which  the  nnmber 
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of  parte  of  one  series  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  other  series ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  flower 
▼ith  five  sepals  has  five  petals,  and  five  or  ten 
or  fifteen  stamens. 

SnoorrBT.  In  the  Fine  Arts.  [Pbopobtion.] 

Bjmmorla.     [Tbibbabcsia..] 

Byiiipatliejtto  Ztaka.  liquids  which  are 
colourless  or  so  slightly  coloiired  that  characters 
written  with  them  are  inyisible  till  acted  npon 
bj  some  reagent.  The  beet  is  a  dilate  solution 
of  chloride  of  cobalt.  Markings  made  with  it 
become  bine  when  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written  is  held  in  front  of  a  fire,  the  slightly 
tinted  pink  hydrated  salt  then  becoming  an- 
hjdrons  and  deeply  blue. 

Bynpatlietlo  Werwe.  This  term  is 
applied,  in  Anthropotomy,  to  a  system  of 
uerres,  which  in  the  Yextebrate  series  consists 
of  one  or  more  ganglia,  usually  a  series  of 
soch,  ananged  on  each  side  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebne  from  the  occiput  to  the  anterior 
caudal  Tertebm.  Where  the  ganglia  are  nu- 
merous,  each  lateral  series  is  connected  by  a 
band  of  nervouB  fibres,  and  they  resemble  a 
pair  of  gangliated  cords.  They  communicate 
with  the  contiguous  spinal  nerves,  and  with 
ccaoial  nerves  through  small  ganglia  in  different 
parts  of  the  head.  At  the  caudal  end  the  two 
sympatietie  nerves  or  cozds  unite  with  a  single 


A  itfmpatietic  ganglion  is  a  body  connected 
with  bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  the  chief  proceed- 
ing to  or  ficom  it  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
the  smaller  nerves  diverging  more  or  less 
tiaosrersely.  It  consists  of  corpuscles  called 
^gium-vesicUs,  and  of  nerve-fibres  embedded 
u  a  nucleated  fibrous  tissue. 

The  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  system  are 
principally  disposed  in  plexuses,  the  chief  of 
which,  in  man,  are  the  eardiac,  the  solar,  and 
the  hgpogastne\  there  are  many  minor  plexuses, 
of  which  those,  like  the  carotid,  surrounding 
the  arteries  by  the  norvi  moUes,  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  svmpathetic  system.  The 
nerves  from  the  abdonunal  plexuses^  are  so 
distributed  that  the  intestinal  canal  is  under 
its  direct  influence,  and  indirectly  to  that  of  the 
mydeneephalic  system.  Some  experiments  seem 
to  show  uiat  the  sympathetic  nerves  have  more 
infioence  upon  the  nutritive  processes  than  the 
Bensoiy  ones.  The  normal  contraction  of  arteries 
appears  to  be  excited  by  the  sympathetic  nerves 
distributed  to  their  walls.  The  old  name 
relates  to  a  fanciful  phase  of  physiology. 

BjmpiatiMy  (Gr.  avfivctfcia,  feUow-feding). 
In  the  Fine  Arts,  this  term  ngnifies  conformity 
of  the  parts  to  each  other ;  but  in  Painting  it 
isjnore  usually  applied  to  the  effectiye  union 
of  colours. 

Stmpatht.  In  Moral  Philosophy,  the  qua^ 
Hty  of  being  affected  by  feelings  common  to 
oar  feUow-men.  In  his  Theory  ^  Moral  Senti- 
nents,  Adam  Smith  maintains  that  sympathy  is 
the  real  foundation  of  morals.  [Ethics.]  For 
a  tucdnct  statement  of  this  theory,  see  '  The 
life  of  Adam  Smith,'  prefixed  to  MCulloch's 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  iy. 
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SYMPIEZOMETER 
I  Sjrmpbony  (Gr.  avfi^vta,  from  0o»i^, 
sound).  In  Music,  a  composition  which,  from 
the  etymology  of  the  term,  evidently  implies 
that  the  voice  anciently  formed  an  essential 
part  of  its  construction.  In  the  present 
day,  however,  the  term  is  otherwise  applied, 
and  is  exclusively  used  for  a  piece  in 
which  instruments  only  are  engaged.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  composition  for  a  perfect  instrumental 
orchestra,  which  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  unknown.  The  con- 
cern grossi  of  Corelli  were  the  first  of  the 
species.  The  idea  was  carried  out  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  works  of  Geminiani  and  Vivaldi ; 
but  before  the  time  of  Haydn  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  assumed  the  form  which  the 
name  now  imports.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
musical  composition  in  which  the  power  of 
the  author  is  so  completely  developed  as  in  a 
symphony.  The  musician  in  it  becomes  a 
poet,  or  perhaps  rather  a  painter.  Scenes 
and  the  passions  are  represented  by  a  com- 
bination of  musical  sounds ;  as  an  illnstratioo, 
we  need  only  cite  that  splendid  work  of 
Beethoven  known  to  all  under  the  name  of 
S  Pastorals,  The  general  form  of  the  symphony 
ma^  be  thus  described :  It  opens  with  a  shorty 
serious,  slow  movement;  this  is  followed  by 
and  forms  a  contrast  to  one  of  spirit  and  of 
a  lively  nature ;  then  comes  an  and(ante  varied, 
or  an  adagio  or  slow  movement ;  a  minuet  with 
its  trio  Allows;  and  the  symphony  usually 
closes  with  a  lively  rondo,  or  a  fijuile  of  rapid 
motion. 

Bympliysls  (Gr.  o^ft^wrif,  a  growing  to- 
gether), A  term  applied  to  the  junction  of 
certain  bones,  or  to  joints  not  admitting  of 
motion ;  as  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis, 

Sympliytain  (Gr.  cvpL^vroWfplanted  toaether 
with),  A  genus  of  Boraginacea,  inhabiting 
Europe  and  Central  Asia,  and  consisting  of 
coarse-growing  perennials,  with  scorpioid  ra- 
cemes of  rather  large  pale-yellow,  purple,  or 
blue  flowers.  Our  native  species,  8,  officinale^ 
the  Comfrey,  is  a  well-known  plant  of  water- 
courses, having  much  the  taste  and  properties 
of  borage,  for  which  it  was  not  unnrequently 
substituted  in  the  old  English  cool  tankard, 
and  amongst  herbalists  it  was  highly  extolled 
as  a  '  cooler  of  the  blood.*  8.  asperrimuTn,  a 
species  from  the  Caucasus,  has  been  much 
recommended  as  a  green  sotiina  plant  for 
cattle,  and  is  capable  of  producing  large 
crops,  two  in  the  season,  amounting,  perhaps, 
to  from  forty  to  fifty  tons  of  green  food  per 
acre.  Its  cultivation  is  easy.  Dirisions  of 
its  suckers  may  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  with  fully  a  foot  between  each  of  the 
plants  in  the  rows.  It  may  be  cut  twice,  and 
will  yield  largely,  especially  if  some  rotten 
dung  be  dug  in  between  the  rows  when  the 
plantation  is  dressed  up  for  winter. 

Symplea«imeter  (Gr.  erufjari4(wf  Icompress ; 
lUrpoPy  measure).  An  instrument  contrived 
by  Mr.  Adie  of  Edinburgh  for  measuring  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  compression 
of  a  colunm  of  gas.    It  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
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ABC  of  about  18  inchee  in  length,  bent  as  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  figure,  and  having 
an  enlarged  portion  or  bulb  of  about  2  inches 
in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  each 
end.  The  top  at  A  is  hermeticallj  sealed,  and 
the  other  extremity  C  can  be  stopped  bv  a 
cork.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  A  fit  is  filled 
with  some  permanently  elastic  gas  dif- 
ferent from  common  air  (hydrogen  gas 
is  found  to  answer  best),  and  the  lower 
m  3n  with  a  fixed  oil,  or  with  some 
fluid  which  does  not  act  upon  the  gas 
and  is  not  acted  upon  by  air. 

The  tube  being  open  at  C,  the  oil  is 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  stiinds  at  a  height  m,  cor- 
responding to  the  difference  of  the 
^  pressures  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
»  fly  column  of  enclosed  ga3.  Consequently, 
as  the  atmospheric  pressure  becomes 
greater  the  gas  will  be  compressed,  and  the 
column  of  oil  will  rise.  The  change  in  the 
bulk  of  the  gas  occasioned  by  a  change  of 
pressure  is  measured  by  a  scale,  which  is  formed 
experimentally,  and  of  which  the  divisions  are 
entirely  arbitrary. 

But  the  as  bulk  of  the  enclosed  gas  is  altered 
by  any  change  of  tempemture  as  well  as  of 
pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  correction 
on  this  account.  For  this  purpose  a  common 
thermometer  is  attached  to  the  instrument  to 
indicate  the  temperature ;  and  the  principal  or 
barometric  scale,  which  measures  the  compres- 
sion of  the  gas,  is  made  to  slide  upon  another 
scale  so  divided  as  to  represent  the  change  of 
bulk  in  the  gas  produced  by  a  change  of  tem- 
perature under  the  same  pressure,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  graduation  of  the  thermometer. 
In  making  an  observation,  the  temperature  is 
first  observed  by  the  thermometer;  an  index 
or  pointer,  which  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
sliding  scale,  is  then  set  opposite  to  the  de- 
gree of  temperature  on  the  fixed  scale,  and  the 
number  on  the  sliding  scale  opposite  the  top 
of  the  column  of  oil  gives  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  inches  of  the  mercurial  barometer. 

The  principle  of  the  sympiezometer  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Makomitbb,  or  air  baro- 
meter, which  was  long  ago  proposed  by  Hooke. 
BympleBlto  (Qr.  avfar\fiffid(m,  to  draw 
chse  together).  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  which  is  found  at  Elein-Friesa 
in  Reuss. 

SympoBiareli  (Gr.  evfiwociapxos,  fromev/i' 
m6aiow^  a  feast t  and  ^x"*  /f*i^)-  The  ruler  or 
master  of  a  feast,  selected  by  the  consent  of 
the  party  to  be  their  president  for  the  occasion ; 
he  was  sometimes  called  /SoffiAc^.  The  word 
rendered  governor  of  the  feast,  in  John  ii.  8, 
is  ipx^rplicXafos. 

Synaeola  (Or.  cwoUctOy  from  0^,  with, 
and  ouccM,  to  dwell).  In  Classical  Aiitiq^- 
ties,  an  Athenian  festival  in  commemoration 
of  the  union  of  the  little  townships  of  Attica 
into  one  commonwealth.  This  consolidation  of 
independent  demi  [Dbmos]  into  a  single  state 
was  attributed  to  the  mythical  hero  Theseus. 
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BynmrtiM  (Gr.  ovnuptcis,  a  taking  together)- 
Otherwise  callea  erasis  (Gr.  KpwriSf  a  mixtvrt). 
In  Grammar,  the  contraction  of  two  syllablt^ 
into  one  by  the  formation  of  a  diphthong,  or 
by  rendering  one  of  them  mute;  as,  Atreidt^ 
for  Atrei'des.     [Mbtjiplask.] 

SynaffOiTiM  (Gr.  ovmrymy^,  a  gathering). 
The  reliffious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  &r<> 
so  called  by  Hellenic  writers.  The  Jev> 
had  no  synagogues,  it  is  thought,  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  They  were  first  formM 
after  the  return  of  Uie  Jews  to  the  Holy  LjoJ. 
The  rule  was,  that  a  synagogue  was  to  lie 
erected  in  any  place  where  there  were  ten  i^t- 
soos  of  full  age  and  free  condition  ready  tu 
attend  the  service  of  it.  Others,  however, 
consider  the  ten  batelnim,  to  use  the  Hebrew 
word,  to  have  been  ten  elders,  or  stationaiy 
men  of  the  synagogue.  (Lightfoot)  Tbo 
service  performed  in  the  synagogues  conaist«d, 
and  BtiU  consists,  of  prayers,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  Biblical  exposition,  and  preadiing. 
The  prayers  are  contained  in  liturgies.  The 
reading  of  the  Scriptnre  consists  of  three  por- 
tions: the  'Shema,  certain  selected  passage? 
from  Deuteronomy  and  Nambers ;  the  law ;  and 
the  propheta.  The  third  part  of  the  service  is 
mentioned  in  several  places  in  the  Gosprl 
narratives  and  in  the  Acts.  (Luke  iv.  16, 
Acts  xiii.  6.)  The  times  of  the  synago|g:Qe 
service  were  three  days  a  week  FMoodaj. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday),  besides  the  bolr- 
days.  The  ministration  of  the  synagogue  v;i8 
not  confined  to  the  order  of  priests;  th<> 
elders,  or  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  were  persons 
qualified,  and  duly  admitted,  from  all  tril'O::. 
(Prideaux,  Connection,  vol.  i.) 

BymtdaetltUL  (Or.  ervpaXot^,  from  ^«j^ 
/  anoint,  from  the  melting  together  of  tvo 
sounds).  In  Classical  Prosody,  the  usage  Iv 
which,  when  a  word  ends  with  a  vovtl, 
and  the  next  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  fical 
syllable  of  the  one  runs  into  the  first  of  Xh^ 
other.  This,  in  Latin  vezse,  also  takes  place 
when  the  last  letter  is  m;  but  the  usaga 
in  this  instance  is  called  ecthlipsis,  or  elision. 
The  synalspha  is  commonly,  though  not  with 
equal  regularity,  adopted  in  Italian  and  Spant>h 
poetry,  and  is  not  unfrequenUy  attempted,  es- 
pecially by  Milton,  in  our  own ;  in  French  it 
extends  only  to  the  e  mute  at  the  end  ui 
words. 

Syaaptaae.  Emulsin.  A  fennent  exist- 
ing in  almonds.  It  has  the  powar  of  breaking 
up  amygdalin  into  oil  of  bitter  ahnoudi,  formic 
add,  hydrocyanic  add,  and  sugar;  and  salicin 
into  sugar  and  saligenin. 

BjrBartliroals  (Gr.  ffwJ^pmcxs,  firom  Mp^< 
a  joint).  The  immovable  oonnectioa  of  oo« 
bone  with  another. 

Sjmearptiim  (Gr.  o^,  and  nfmh,  fntitl 
In  Botany,  a  fruit  oonsisthig  of  many  carpels 
consolidated  and  adhering  to  a  central  reoep* 
tacle  or  growing  point,  as  in  Nagnolia, 

Syaearpoiis  (Gr.  ^iSr,  and  n^h).  In 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  carpels  of  a 
compound  pistil  when    they  are  ecanp!et«'Iy 
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united  into  an  nndivided  body;  as  in  the 
Orange. 

Sjmcateiroreinatlo  (Qr.  trvyKorrrYopniM- 
ruc6st  from  <r^,  and  Karrtyifnifia]  a  word  em- 
ployed together  with  categorematics  or  terms). 
In  Logic,  a  word  which  cannot  be  employed  by 
itself  as  a  term,  but  must  be  conjomed  with 
another  or  others  for  that  purpose.  Such 
are  adverbs,  prepositions,  nouns  in  other  eases 
beside  the  nominatiye,  &c.     [Tesm.] 

Syneliondrosis  (Gr.  trryx^SfMMrtt,  from 
X^p^pvs,  a  cartHage),  The  junction  of  one  bone 
with  another  by  an  intervening  cartilage. 

Byncliroiiism  (6r.  (rvyxpo»i^ti6s).  The 
tabular  arrangement  of  history  according  to 
dates,  by  which  contemporary  persons  and 
things  in  different  countries  are  brought  to- 
gether.     [Tabuultion  of  Ghbokoloot.] 

Synoluronoiis  Curve.  In  Mechanics,  a 
curve  which  would  be  reached  in  the  same 
time  by  a  body  or  material  particle  falling 
from  a  given  point  down  any  one  of  a  set  of 
given  curves  belonging  to  tiie  same  family. 
Thus,  if  from  a  fixed  point  on  an  inclined 
plane  right  lines  be  drawn,  and  down  the  seve- 
ral lines  particles,  starting  together,  be  con- 
ceived to  fall,  they  will  all,  at  any  subsequent 
instant,  be  situated  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  which  touches  the  level  line  at  the  com- 
mon starting-point.  This  circle  is  the  mfnchro- 
nous  curve  of  the  system  of  ri^ht  lines.  The 
property  in  virtue  of  which  coinitial  chords  of  a 
circle  are  described  in  equal  times  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  synchronism  of  the  circle. 

Synclinal.  [Aktiglinal  aitd  Synclinal 
Axi5.] 

Syncopation.  In  Music.  [Dbtvino  Notes.] 

Syncope  (Gr.  ovyKOfHi^  from  KSirrWf  I 
cut),  A  figure  of  Grammar,  by  which  one 
or  more  letters  are  omitted  in  the  middle 
of  a  word;  as  ia  the  Latin  litus  for  liitus. 
[Mbtaplasm.] 

Stnoopb.     In  Music.    [Legato.] 

Stncofb.  In  Pathology,  fainting.  A  disease 
in  which  the  circulation  and  respiration  tempo- 
rarily cease  or  become  extreme!}'  feeble. 

SyneretiJim  (Gr.  ovyHprrrta/iSs),  In  Philo- 
sophy, the  blending  of  the  tenets  of  different 
schools  into  a  system.  A  party  among  the 
Platonists  at  t^e  revival  of  letters,  to  which 
belonged  Ammonius,  Pico  della  Miraodola, 
Bessarion,  and  other  distinguished  men,  have 
received  the  name  of  Syncretists. 

Syneretlsts.  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
the  partisans  of  George  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran 
divine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  endea- 
Toured  to  form  a  comprehensive  scheme  which 
should  unite  the  different  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  opinions  of  Calixtus  raised  a 
strong  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  church. 
A  new  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  in 
Saxony  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  his  par- 
tisans. His  doctrines,  however,  did  not  long 
survive  his  death,  although  they  were  not  with- 
out effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Syndaotylaa  (Gr.  o'/'i^,  and  dautruXos,  a 
Jinger),  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Perchers,  in- 
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eluding  those  which  have  the  external  and 
middle  toe  united  as  far  as  the  second  joint 

SjrndeamoBls  (Gr.  <rvvStCfju>s,  a  Ugament), 
The  union  of  one  bone  with  another  by  means 
of  ligament. 

SynOlo  (Gr.  o^ySiicos,  from  dficif,  justice), 
A  title  given  at  different  times  to  various 
municipal  and  other  officers.  The  syndics 
of  cities  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  under 
the  old  French  government,  were  officers 
delegated  by  the  municipality  as  agents  or 
mandatories.  Such  were  also  the  syndics  of 
trading  companies.  The  creditors  of  a  bank- 
rupt, under  the  law  of  France,  appoint  syndics 
or  directors  from  among  their  number. 

Syneedoolie  (Gr.  vw^k^x^^  from  (r^,  mth^ 
iKf  out,  and  Uxo/Jtai,  I  receive).  In  Ehetoric,  a 
figure  by  which  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part., 
or  part  for  the  whole.  It  is  a  species  of 
TnoPB.  There  are  six  ordinary  instances  of 
synecdoche :  1.  When  genus  is  put  for  species 
(as  being  in  the  sense  of  man),  2.  When 
species  is  put  for  genus.  3.  When  the  essen- 
tial whole  IS  put  for  one  of  its  parts.  4.  When 
the  matter,  or  form,  is  put  for  the  whole  beirg. 
6.  The  whole  for  a  part.  6.  The  part  for  the 
whole. 

Syneobia  (Gr.  cwix^ta,  continuity),  A 
disease  of  the  eye  in  which  the  iris  adheres  to 
the  cornea,  or  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

Sy  nedr ona  ( Gr.  a-^t^pos,  sitting  with).  In 
Botany,  a  term  applied  in  those  cases  when  the 
leaves  or  other  parts  grow  on  the  angle  of  a 
stem. 

Synergists  (Gr.  trvv^pySs,  working  together). 
A  name  given  to  a  party  in  the  Lutheran 
church  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Those  who  were  thus  called  appear  to 
have  held  the  doctrine  that  the  4i^ne  grace 
requires  a  correspondent  action  of  the  human 
will  in  order  to  become  effectual;  which,  or 
something  resembling  it,  is  termed  semi-Pela- 
gian in  early  ecclesiastical  history.  Some  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Melanchthon,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  seem  to  have  introduced  it 
into  that  church.    [Pelaoianish.] 

Syng^neaious  (Gr.  ardp,  and  y^vtais^  birth). 
In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  flowers  having  the 
anthers  united  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a 
tube. 

Syngrnatbiana  (Gr.  cvv,  and  yvABos,  a 
jaw).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Lophobran- 
chiate  fishes,  including  those  in  which  the 
lengthened  jaws  are  united  by  a  surrounding 
integument,  so  as  to  form  a  tubular  mouth : 
the  genus  SyngnathuSj  or  pipe  fish,  is  the  type. 
Syngnaiha  is  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Leach  to  an 
order  of  Myriapodous  insects. 

Syng^rapba  (Gr.  ciyypa^os,  from  ypd^fw, 
I  write).  In  Diplomatics,  contracts  signed  by 
the  creditor  and  debtor,  and  of  which  a  dupli- 
cate original  was  kept  by  each. 

Synizeaia  (Gr.  trvyifyan).  An  obliteration 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  a  closed  pupil. 

Stnizesis.  In  Grammar,  this  term  is  used 
to  denote  the  melting  of  two  vowels  into  one. 
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Sjrnneiiroftlfl  (0-r.  awv€^p99ffit,  from  wwpov^ 
a  nerve  Qt  membrane).  The  union  of  one 
bone  with  another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
membrane. 

Sjnooba  (Gr.  a^x^h  joined  together). 
The  old  name  for  continued  inflammatory 
fever.  The  term  eynoehue  was  applied  to 
continued  fevera,  which  were  in  their  symp- 
toms intermediate  between  synocha  and  typhus. 
They  were  called  mixed  fevers. 

Synod  (Gt.  eivti^tt  an  assembly).  In  Eccle- 
siastical language,  this  term  denotes  the  con- 
vention of  Uie  inferior  der^  of  a  diocese  by 
its  bishop  or  archdeacon.     [Coxjiioil.] 

Stkod.  In  the  Scottish  Kirk,  an  assembly 
composed  of  two  more  presbyteries.  It  consists 
of  every  parish  minister  within  its  limits,  and 
of  the  elders  who  have  last  represented  the 
different  sessions  in  the  presbytery.  There  are 
sixteen  synods  in  Scotland.     [Pbbsbttbbt.] 

Synod  of  Bort.    [Dobt,  Stmod  of.] 

Sjnodlo.  In  Astronomy,  the  synodic  re- 
volution of  a  planet  (or  the  moon),  with  re- 
spect to  the  sun,  is  the  time  between  two  con- 
secutive conjunctions  or  oppositions.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  period  is  easily  found  when  the 
difference  between  the  mean  motion  of  the 
planet  and  the  sun  in  a  given  interval  of  time 
18  known;  for  this  difference  is  to  360^  as  the 
given  interval  to  the  synodic  revolution.  The 
synodical  month  is  the  period  of  the  moon's 
synodic  revolution,  and  is  the  same  with  lunar 
month  or  lunation,    [Moon.] 

Synodic  Month.    [Lumab  Month.] 

Synonyms  (Gr.  ffw^yufios^  from  Id^o/uo,  a 
name).  Words  of  the  same  language  which 
have  a  similar  signification.  Strictly  speaking, 
words  having  exactly  the  same  significa- 
tion are  not  to  be  found  in  any  language, 
unless  one  of  them  has  been  borrowed  from 
another  language;  but  in  this  case  the  shades 
of  difference  are  often  so  slight  that  words 
may  be  frequently  used  for  one  another,  and 
this  interchange  produces  a  pleasing  variety  in 
composition,  necessary  in  poetry.  The  chief 
works  on  this  subject  are  the  Onomastican  on 
Greek,  Dumesnil  on  Latin,  Blair,  Grabbe,  and 
Taylor  on  English,  Stosch  and  £berhard  on 
German,  and  Giraud,  Beauz^  Roubaud,  and 
Guizot  on  French  synonyms. 

The  multiplication  of  synonyms  was  a  main 
cause  of  the  growth  of  myths.  In  the  mytho- 
pceic  ages  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to 
devise  names  denoting  each  of  the  attributes  of 
any  given  object^  and  thus  the  names  of  promi- 
nent phenomena  in  the  outward  world  would  be 
as  numerous  as  the  aspects  which  from  time  to 
time  they  might  assume.  Gradually  the  greater 
portion  of  these  names  would  become  useless, 
until  at  last  the  literary  dialect  would  choose 
out  some  one  of  them  to  denote  the  object  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  more  ancient 
languages  are  therefore  the  richest  in  syno- 
nyms. 

These  synonyms,  if  used  constantly, '  must 
naturally  give  rise  to  a  number  of  homonymes. 
If  we  call  tiM  sun  by  fifty  names  expressive  of 
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different  qualities,  some  of  these  names  will 
be  applicable  to  other  objects  also,  which 
happen  to  possess  the  same  quality.  These 
different  objects  would  then  be  called  by  the 
same  name — they  would  become  homonymes.' 
(Max   Miiller,    Comparative  Mythology,  45.) 

[POLTONYICT.] 

SynoiMMs  (Gr.  vwo^ts^  a  seeing  together), 
A  collective  view  of  any  subject;  as  a  synopsis 
of  astronomy,  theology,  &c. 

BynoiiUo  (Gr.  ovy9irrut6s,  soeuig  at  a 
glance).  In  Biblical  criticism,  this  term  is 
sometimes  used  to  distinguish  the  first  three 
Gkwpels,  as  containing  generally  the  same  suc- 
cession of  events,  from  the  fourth,  in  which 
the  narrative  and  the  discourses  are  not  the 
same  as  those  given  in  the  other  Qospels^ 

Synowla  (Gr.  tf^,  and  «^r,  an  e^g).  The 
fluid  which  lubricates  the  cartalaffinous  sur- 
faces of  the  joints :  it  is  glairy,  and  resembles 
the  white  of  cttg. 

Syntax  (Gr.  <ri(Fra{ir,  from  vwrriaow,  I 
arrange  together).  In  Grammar  and  Hhetoric, 
the  disposition  of  the  words  and  members  of  a 
sentence  in  the  grammatical  arranflements  pro- 
per to  the  langoi^.    [Gkajocab. J 

Syntelefta.    [Tbiuabckia.] 

Syntlieals  (a-^i^co-is,  from  o-nrrftfiyu,  Ijlace 
together).  In  Chemistry,  those  chemical  opera- 
tions by  which  compounds  are  obtained  by  the 
union  of  the  separate  component  parts  are 
called  synthetic.  The  term  is  espeaally  used 
as  opposed  to  analysis.  Thus,  we  demonstrate 
the  composition  c^  water  analytically  by  re- 
solving It  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases; 
and  synthetically,  by  recombining  uiose  gases 
BO  as  again  to  produce  the  water  which  had 
previouslv  been  decomposed ;  the  terms  syn- 
thesis and  analysis  being,  in  fact,  synonymous 
with  composition  and  decomposition, 

Stnthbsis.  In  Geometry  and  Logic,  the 
method  of  demonstration  which  seta  out  fiom 
some  principle  established  or  assumed,  or  from  a 
proposition  ahready  demonstrated,  and  ascends 
through  a  series  of  propositions  to  that  which 
is  enunciated.  Synthesis  is  also  called  the 
direct  method  or  composition,  and  is  the  re- 
verse of  analysis  or  resoluion.  It  is  the 
method  followed  in  Euclid's  Etmnents.  For 
the  sense  in  which  anal^is  and  synthesis  were 
understood  by  the  ancient  geometricians,  see 
Analysis. 

SyphUlA  (perhaps  coined  firam  Gr.  nfA^s^ 
crippled,  drfective).    The  venereal  disease. 

Syphon.    [Siphon.] 

Syrlnya  (Gr.  ffvpvyl,  a  pipe  or  titbe).  A 
favourite  genus  of  OUeicem,  of  v^ch  funiliar 
examples  occur  in  the  various  Lilacs  of  our 
gardens.  The  native  country  of  some  of  these 
is  not  well  ascertained,  although  the  genua  ^- 
pears  to  be  confined  to  South-eastern  Euiope 
and  Central  and  Eastern  Aaia.  They  are  de- 
ciduous shrubs  with  entire  leayes,  andtanninal 
more  or  less  pyramidal  panicles  of  usually  sweet- 
smelling  flowers.  The  Common  Ulae,  8,  nU- 
garis,  is  the  largest  species  and  also  one  of  the 
most  familiar  and  most  beautifdl  of  our  spdng- 
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flowering  ornamental  shrubs.  The  Persian 
Lilac,  S,  pfrsica,  is  smaller,  seldom  growing 
more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high.  There  are 
several  garden  varieties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Lilac 

Byvin^  (6t.  ovpry^).  In  Hydraulics,  a 
machine  consisting  of  a  small  (^linder  with 
an  air-tight  piston  or  sncker,  which  is  mored 
np  and  down  in  it  hy  means  of  a  handle.  The 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder  terminates  in  a 
small  tnbe,  through  which  a  fluid  is  forced 
into  the  body  of  the  cylinder  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  when  the  handle  is  drawn  up, 
and  then  expelled  in  a  small  jet  by  pushing 
the  handle  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  sy- 
ringe acts  on  the  principle  of  the  sucking 
pump.  The  syringe  is  also  used  as  a  pneumatic 
machine  for  condensing  or  exhausting  the  air 
in  a  close  vessel,  but  for  this  purpose  it  must 
be  fnmifched  with  two  valves.  In  the  condensing 
syringe,  the  valves  open  downwards  and  close 
upwards ;  in  the  exhausting  syringe  they  are 
closed  downwards  and  opened,  upwards.  [Am 
GxTK ;  Air  Pump.] 

Syrinirtne.  A  crystallisable  bitter  prin- 
ciple obt^ed  from  the  leaves  of  the  lilac-tree 
{Syringa  mUgaria).  It  has  also  been  called 
Uiacine, 

Syrma  (Qr.  a^fui,  from  aifm,  I  draw),  A 
long  garment ;  so  called  from  its  train  reaching 
the  ground.  It  was  the  proper  dress  of  actors 
in  the  classical  tragedy. 

SysMuroosls  (Gr.  wcffdpKaMns,  from  ffdp^t 
fiesh).  The  junction  of  bones  by  intervening 
muscles. 

Syssttia  (Gr.  irvcfflrta,  common  messes). 
An  institution  of  some  ancient  states,  parti- 
enlarlv  Lacedsemon  and  Crete,  which  or- 
dained that  the  male  freemen  should  have 
their  meals  together  in  common  messes,  in- 
stead of  eating  with,  their  families  in  private. 

[LiHBBTT.] 

System  (Gr.  ir^rfifta).  In  Astronomy,  an 
hypothesis  of  a  certain  order  and  arrangement 
of  the  celestial  bodies  by  which  their  apparent 
motions  are  explained.  For  an  account  of  the 
systems  of  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  and  Tycho 
Brahe,  see  Astbo2YOMY. 


TABASHEER 

Sybtbm.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a  collection  of 
the  rules  and  principles  upon  which  an  artist 

works.      [DXCOBATION.] 

Ststem.  In  Music,  an  interval  composed, 
or  supposed  to  be  composed,  of  several  lesser 
ones ;  as  an  octave,  which  is  a  system.     [Dia.- 

STBM.] 

Systemlo.  In  Physiology,  this  word  is 
applied  to  designate  the  circulation  of  the 
general  system,  binning  at  the  left  ventricle 
and  aorta,  and  ending  at  the  vena  cavae  and 
right  auricle,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
drcuktion  through  the  lungs,  which  is  called 
pulmorUo,  They  have  also  been  termed  the 
greater  and  lesser  circulations.  The  parts 
concerned  in  these  circulations  have  also  re- 
ceived the  same  names :  thuSj  the  left  ventricle 
is  called  the  systemic  one. 

Systole  (Ghr.  oimttO^^,  from  vwrriWm,  I 
contract).  In  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  a 
license  by  which  a  long  syllable  is  used  as 
short:  e.g. 

Hatri  longa  decern  tnlfinmt  futldia  ICeniefl. 

Ststolv.  In  Medicine,  the  contraction  of 
the  heart 

Systyle  (Gr.  eriarvXos),  Li  Architecture, 
the  arrangement  of  columns  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  are  two  diameters  apart. 

Sysygetio  Fimotton  (Gr.  ifitCvyos,  yoked 
toaeiher\  According  to  Prof.  Sylvester,  with 
whom  the  term  originated,  a  syzygetic  function 
of  a  set  of  given,  rational,  integral  functions  is 
the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multi- 
plying each  of  the  latter  by  another  arbitrary 
function.  The  multipliers'  are  termed  the 
syzygetic  mtdtipliers,  and  the  original  func- 
tions are  said  to  be  syzygetically  related  when 
a  syzygetic  function  of  them  can  be  made  to 
vanish.  (PM  Trans,  vol.  cxJiii.  pt  ii.  1863.) 

Sysygles  (Gr.  <rv(vyia^  conjunction).  In 
Astronomy,  the  places  of  the  moon  or  planets 
when  in  conjunction  or  opposition  with  the  sun. 

8x^Jbel3rlte.  A  native  hydrated  borate  of 
magnesia  lately  discovered  by  E.  Peters,  in 
limestone,  at  Worksthal,  near  Bezbanya. 

Named  after  the  royal  mining  officer  Szaj- 
b^lyi,  of  Bezbanya,  in  Hungary. 


T 


T.  A  letter  belonging  to  the  class  called 
mutes.  It  is  susceptible  of  numerous  inter- 
changes, both  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages.  (Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  Language^ 
second  series  iii.)  As  an  abbreviation,  T.  was 
used  for  IStus,  Ti.  for  Tiberius. 

T  Baadsiffe.  A  bandage  so  named  from 
its  shape ;  it  is  used  to  support  the  dressings 
after  certain  surgical  operations. 

Taaff.  The  Bengal  or  Sunn  Hemp,  Cro- 
tafaria  juncea, 
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Tabara.  In  Heraldry,  a  garment  worn 
by  the  knights  of  the  Tudor  era.  It  consisted 
of  a  short  frock  with  wide  sleeves  reaching 
to  the  elbows,  with  the  arms  of  the  wearer 
displayed  on  the  back  and  front.  It  is  still 
worn  as  the  official  dress  of  heralds. 

Tabasbeer  or  Tabaobir  (Pers.).  A 
substance  secreted  in  the  joints  of  bamboos,  in 
bluish-white  masses  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
mainly  composed  of  silicious  matter  which  the 
plant  is  unable  to  incorponite  in  its  tissues. 
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It  is  reputed  to  poesess  tonic  properties,  and 
has  peculiar  optical  properties,  which  have 
been  investigated  and  described  by  Sir  David 
Brewster. 

Tabbjr  (Fr.  tabis,  Ital.  tabi).  A  term 
formerly  applied  to  certain  figured  silks  and 
other  goods  upon  which  an  irregular  pattern 
had  been  stamped,  either  by  the  pressure  of 
engraved  rollers,  or  by  folding  the  stuifs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce,  by  the  mutual  pres- 
sure of  their  fibres,  an  inequality  of  surface 
which,  by  reflected  light,  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  called  watering, 

TabeUlona  (Lat.  tabeUio,  from  tabella,  dim. 
of  tabula,  from  die  tablets  on  which  they  wrote). 
In  the  Roman  empire,  officers  who  had  charge 
of  public  documents  were  so  called ;  they  were 
also  secretaries,  or  registrars,  and  in  some  cases 
judges.  (Savigny,  Hist,  of  the  Roman  Law, 
vol.  i.)  The  notaries  were  their  assistants. 
In  France,  the  titles  of  tabdUon  and  greffier 
were  confounded,  and  Henry  IV.  united  the 
functions  of  tabellion  with  those  of  notary; 
but  the  old  title  seems  still  to  be  retained  (or 
was  until  the  Revolution)  in  some  few  places. 

Tabergite.  The  name  given  to  the  Pyro- 
sderite  of  Taberg,  in  Wormland. 

Tabernacle  (Lat.  tabemaculnm,  a  tent  or 
cnhin).  This  name  is  applied  especially  to  the 
tabernacle  which  the  .lews  are  said  to  have 
carried  from  station  to  station  during  their 
wanderings  in  the  desert;  it  is  described  as  a 
tent  of  sails  and  skins  stretched  upon  a  frame- 
work of  wood,  and  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments ;  the  outer,  named  the  Holy,  being  that 
in  which  incense  was  burnt,  and  the  shew- 
bread  exhibited;  and  the  inner,  or  Holy  of 
HolieSf  in  which  was  deposited  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.    (Exod.  xxvi.  xxvii.) 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  vras  one  of  the 
three  principal  festivals  among  the  Jews.  It 
commenced  on  the  16th  of  the  month  Tisri, 
correspondins:  with  September  30,  and  lasted 
seven  days,  during  which  the  people  dwelt  in 
booths  formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  It  was 
instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  habitation 
of  their  ancestors  in  similar  dwellings  during 
the  forty  years  of  their  pilgrimage  in  the 
wilderness.     (Lev.  xxiii.) 

Tabemeemoncaaa  (after  J.  T.  Tabemse- 
montanus,  a  celebrated  botanist).  An  exten- 
sive tropical  genus  of  Apocynacea,  the  numer- 
ous species  of  which  are  ei&er  shrubs  or  trees,* 
with  opposite  entire  leaves,  false  stipules,  and 
cymes  of  fragrant  yellow  or  white  flowers, 
generally  in  pairs  at  the  points  of  the  branches. 
Like  most  other  dogbanes,  the  Tabemamon- 
tanas  possess  a  milky  juice;  but  the  milk, 
instead  of  being  exceedingly  acrid  and  drastic 
like  that  of  many  allied  genera,  is,  in  some 
species  at  least,  perfectly  bland  and  whole- 
some. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Hya-Hya  or  Cow-tree  of  British  Guiana,  T. 
uiUis,  which,  when  tapped,  yields  a  copious 
supply  of  thick  sweet  milk,  resembling  that  of 
the  cow  in  appearance,  but  rather  sticky  from 
the  presence  of  caoutchouc.  The  tree  yields 
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a  soft  white  wood ;  and  its  bark  is  used  medi- 
cinally by  the  Indians. 

Tabes  (Lat).  In  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Pathology,  a  wasting,  or  disease  vhich  consists 
in  a  gradual  decay  of  the  power  of  growth. 

Tablatnre  (Lat.  tabula,  a  table).  In  Music, 
the  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  any 
other  character,  for  expnssing  the  notes  or 
sounds  of  a  composition.  It  is  not  now  a  usujil 
mode  of  writing.  In  its  stricter  and  more 
original  sense  it  is  a  mode  of  writing  music  for 
a  particular  instrument  on  par&llel  lines  (of 
which  each  represents  a  string  of  the  instrument) 
by  means  of  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Thus,  A  denotes  that  the  string  is  to  be  struck 
open,  B  that  one  of  the  fingers  is  to  be  put  on 
the  first  stop,  C  on  the  second,  D  on  the  third, 
and  so  on  through  the  octave. 

Table  (Lat.  tabula).  In  Astronomy,  Phy- 
sics, &C.  This  term  has  two  different  signifi- 
cations. In  the  first  place,  it  is  used  to  denote 
merely  a  collection  of  numbers,  exhibiting  the 
measures  or  values  of  some  property  common 
to  a  number  of  different  bodies  in  reference  to 
some  common  standard.  Thus  we  have  tables 
of  specific  gravity,  of  refractive  powers,  of  the 
expansion  of  substances  by  heat,  &c  In  its 
second  signification,  it  denotes  a  series  of  num- 
bers which  proceed  according  to  some  given 
law  expressed  by  a  mathematical  formula. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  logarithmic  tables;  tables 
of  the  powers  or  roots  of  the  different  num- 
bers ;  of  the  sines,  cosines,  and  other  angular 
functions ;  of  astronomical  refractions ;  of  the 
equations  of  the  planetary  orbits,  &c.  Tables 
of  this  sort,  by  exhibiting  at  once  to  the  eye  all 
the  different  values  which  a  given  formula  can 
have,  save  endless  labour  in  calculation,  and 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  every  branch 
of  natural  philosophy.  The  logarithmic  tables, 
for  example,  form  the  universal  instrument  of 
astronomical  calculation ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
afiSrmed  that  without  them  the  computations 
necessary  for  determining  the  places  of  the 
different  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  snd  ren- 
dering astronomy  a  science  of  practical  utility, 
would  be  altogether  impossible. 

Table  is  also  used  in  a  popular  sense  to  denote 
a  collection  of  particulars  brought  under  one 
view.  Thus,  in  history,  we  have  chronological 
tables;  in  statistics,  tables  of  mort^ty  at 
different  ages,  &c.  The  mere  titles  of  the 
useful  tables  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge  would  fill  a 
large  volume. 

Table  Spar.    [Tabttlab  Spab  ;  Woixas- 

TONrTE.] 

Table-lands  or  Plateaux.  The  plains 
of  the  great  continents  are  some  of  them  near 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  while  others  are  hardly- 
less  horizontal,  but  are  elevated  to  a  height  of 
several  hundred  or  even  some  thousand  £e«t. 
Both  may  be  broken  or  even  .undulating  and 
each  may  be  connected  with  mountain  chains. 
The  latter  are  called  tabU4ands  or  plaieauje. 

In  Europe,  the  Iberian  peninsula  is  a  good 
example  of  table-land.    Elevated  from  two  to 
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three  thoosand  feet,  and  haying  Bereral  chainB 
of  mountains  rising  oat  of  it,  this  table-land 
produces  the  greatest  possible  modification  of 
the  climate,  not  onlj  of  the  peninsula  itself,  but 
of  all  acyacent  countries.  It  includes  nearly 
100,000  square  miles  of  country.  There  are 
smaller  plateaux  in  Central  France. 

Great  plateaux  exist  in  the  Old  World  in 
connection  with  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
crossing  Asia.  One  of  these  forms  the  table- 
land of  Persia.  There  are  others  farther  east, 
some  of  them  far  more  extensiTe.  They  range, 
at  various  altitudes,  from  6,000  to  15,000  feet, 
and  are  crossed  by  the  spurs  of  the  creat 
mountain  chains  of  the  Altai  and  Himalaya. 
The  table-lands  of  Central  Asia  are  much 
less  extensive  than  they  were  supposed  to 
be  by  Humboldt,  but  they  are  still  little 
known.  There  is  an  extensive  plateau  in 
Southern  India. 

In  Africa  there  is  table-land  in  the  south, 
but  the  extent  is  not  very  great.  In  America 
a  considerable  plateau  extends  from  Mexico  to 
California,  and  there  are  some  small  plateaux 
of  enormous  elevation  amongst  the  Andes.  The 
table-land  of  Quito  occupies  about  6,000  square 
miles  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  That 
of  Desaguardero  stretches  500  miles  along  the 
top  of  the  Andes  at  an  average  height  of  13,000 
feet,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  80  to  60  miles. 

Of  table-lands  some  are  nearly  level  for 
great  distances,  but  others  undulate,  and  occa- 
sionally they  form  the  basis  of  lofty  mountain 
chains.  In  Europe  the  table-land  is  peninsular. 
In  Asia  it  chiefly  extends  north  of  the  mountain' 
chain.  In  Africa  there  are  tracts  of  high  land 
of  the  nature  of  plateaux  ranging  round  the 
coa«<t  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape,  and  again 
from  the  Cape  to  near  the  equator.  In  America 
the  chief  table-lands  are  amongst  the  mountains. 
Australia  has  very  little  table-land. 

Tableaux  ViTanta  (Ft.  living  pictures). 
The  name  given  to  an  amusement  in  which 
groups  of  persons  dressed  are  made  to  repre- 
sent some  scene  in  the  works  of  distinguished 
painters  or  authors.  It  is  thus  managed :  The 
room  in  which  the  spectators  are  placed  being 
darkened,  the  croup  assume  their  respective 
attitudes  behind  a  frame  (or  some  other  contri- 
yance  intended  to  represent  it)  covered  with 
f^uze ;  and  candles  being  so  placed  as  to  reflect 
light  upon  the  group  from  above,  the  illusion  is 
complete.  These  representations  are  not  unfre- 
quently  resorted  to  in  England ;  but  in  France 
and  Germany  they  form  an  important  feature 
on  all  festive  occasions.  Tableaux  are  often 
employed  to  represent  some  scene  in  which  a 
riddle  is  concealed. 

Tablets.  In  Koman  Antiquities,  pieces  of 
irory,  metal,  stone,  or  other  substance,  used  in 
judiciary  proceedings,  or  in  the  passing  of  laws. 

Taboo.  A  wora  used  by  the  South  Sea 
islanders  to  denote  something  sacred,  or  set 
aside  for  particular  uses  or  persons. 

Tabor  (Old  Fr.  tabour).    A  small  drum. 

Taboiites  or  Tbaborttes.  The  denomi- 
nation of  one  of  the  parties  into  which  the 
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followers  of  Huss,  in  Bohemia,  separated  after 
the  death  of  their  leader.  They  were  so  oillrd 
from  Tabor,  a  hiU  of  Bohemia,  upon  which 
the^  encamped  during  the  struggle  which  they 
maintained  against  the  dvil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power.  At  their  head  stood  John  Ziska, 
who  was  distinguished  at  once  for  his  courage 
and  cruelty.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  more 
quietly  disposed  portion  of  the  Taborites  formed 
themselves  into  a  religious  society  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  They 
established  several  Christian  communities, 
elected  their  own  bishops,  priests,  and  elders ; 
drew  up  a  rigorous  pUin  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline; and  sent  forth  missionaries  to  various 
parts.  Though  harassed  by  persecutions,  they 
continued  to  increase  in  numbers,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  flfteenth  century  they  counted  about 
200  communities  of  adherents.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  distinctive  name  and  opinions  of  the 
Taborites  were  lost  among  the  various  assail- 
ants of  the  Boman  church,  who  formed  the 
vanguard  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
[Cauxtdtos  ;  HussFTRS.]  (Milman's  LaHn 
Ckriatianity,  book  xiii.  ch.  xi.) 

Tabular  Spar.  A  silicate  of  lime,  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  distinct  tabular  prisms, 
but  mostly  in  broad  prismatic  or  laminar  masses 
of  a  white  tint  inclining  to  yellow,  green,  red, 
or  brown. 

It  is  found  in  Scotland  in  the  basalt  of  the 
Castle  Rock,  Edinburgh,  and  at  Glengaim, 
Aberdeenshire ;  in  Ireland  at  Bunmore  Head, 
county  Down ;  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome, 
and  in  blocks  ejected  from  Vesuvius,  &c.  &c 

[WoiXAflTOinTB.] 

Tabulation  of  Clironolonr.  The  ar- 
rangement of  historical  or  professedly  historical 
events  according  to  their  real  or  supposed  dates 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  under  this  name.  The 
value  of  such  arrangements  must  be  tosted 
by  contemporary  historical  documents :  if  for 
the  period  in  question  these  are  defective 
or  wanting,  the  value  of  the  arrangement  is 
either  lessened  or  destroyed ;  but  in  no  case 
can  a  tabulation  be  of  the  slightest  worth 
so  long  as  it  rests  on  mere  conjecture  or  in- 
genious hypothesis  apart  from  all  contempo- 
rary evidence.  Nor  can  a  starting-point  be 
gained  from  some  event  in  a  genuine  historieul 
period  for  a  series  of  events  in  narratives 
which  are  contradictory,  or  of  which  the  date 
of  composition  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  which 
contain  narratives  which  are  manifestly  mythi- 
cal or  fabulous.  Thus,  because  Herodotus, 
who  is  undoubtedly  an  historical  person,  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  Homer  lived  about  four 
hundred  years  before  his  own  time,  we  are  not 
wazranted  in  inferring  that  there  ever  was  any 
one  poet  so  called,  or  that  that  poet  composed 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ^  because  Herodotus 
was  not  in  possession  of  a  continuous  contem- 
porary history  from  the  time  of  the  supposed 
Homer  to  his  own.  Far  less  are  we  warranted 
in  assigning  a  date  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  to 
events  which  in  the  mythical  cycle  long  pre- 
cede the  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris.  Thus,  when 
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Clinton  in  his  Fasti  Hdlemei  assigns  the  date 
B.O.  1753  to  Fhoroneus,  he  is  really  building  a 
house  on  a  foundation  of  sand,  for  he  can  only 
calculate  back  from  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  is  obtained  only  by  another  retrospective 
calculation  from  some  such  point  as  the  life- 
time of  Herodotus,  and  because,  thus  reasoning 
back  from  a  narrative  which  is  full  of  manifest 
fable,  he  reaches  the  stoiy  of  a  beinff  like 
Fhoroueus,  whom  he  renders  credible  offly  by 
stripping  him  of  all  the  raiment  in  which 
myUioIogy  has  enwrapped  him.  Our  whole 
acquaintance  with  Phoroneus  is  derived  from 
legends  which  speak  of  him  as  the  father  of 
mortal  men,  who,  like  Prometheus,  imparted 
to  them  the  first  notion  of  society  and  even  the 
first  knowledge  of  fire ;  among  his  children 
are  Apis  ana  Niobe,  whose  names  at  once 
earry  us  into  the  myths  of  Phcsbus  and 
Heracles.  In  short,  for  us,  Phoroneus,  wbo 
is  none  other  than  the  Vedic  god  of  fire, 
Bhuranyu,  is  neither  more  nor  less  real  than 
the  elephant  which  supports  the  world  in  the 
Hindu  mythology ;  and  to  take  his  name  and 
assign  to  it  a  date  imparts  no  knowledge 
whatever,  while  it  implies  the  conceit  of  know- 
ledge without  the  reaHty. 

It  may  be  further  asserted,  that,  if  the  mere 
name  of  Phoroneus  with  a  date  fails  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
or  even  to  assure  us  of  his  existence,  any  other 
lists  which  contain  mere  names  and  dates  can 
possess  no  real  historical  value,  unless  they 
can  be  checked  by  contemporary  historical 
narratives.  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  maintains 
(ABtronomy  of  the  Ancients)  that  '  there  is  no 
example  of  history  founded  on  contemporary 
registration  being  reduced  to  mere  chronology,' 
and  denies  that  we  learn  anything  more  from 
being  told  that  Saites,  Bnon,  Pa<£nan,  Staan, 
Archies,  and  Aphobis  were  the  six  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.o.  than  we 
should  learn  from  an  authentic  account  of 
the  succession  of  a  breed  of  crocodiles  or  hippo- 
potami in  the  Kile,  or  of  a  series  of  sacred  apes 
in  a  temple  for  the  same  period.' 

The  case  is  not  substantially  altered  when, 
as  by  recent  explorers  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
names  of  a  number  of  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonish kings  are  recovered  from  inscribed 
bricks  and  cylinders.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
these  inscriptions  have  been  rightly  read,  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  kings  with  these 
names  lived ;  but  until  we  know  not  merely 
their  names,  but  the  order  in  which  they 
reigned,  and  have  some  account  of  their  actions, 
we  can  derive  very  little  profit  from  our  labour, 
and  at  present  the  reconstructed  Assyi^ian  his- 
tory is  confessedly  full  of  gaps,  long  intervals 
separating  the  kings  of  one  series  itom  those 
of  another,  and  no  grounds  being  furnished 
in  many  instances  for  arranging  them  In  one 
order  rather  than  in  another.  In  such  a  task 
ingenuity  or  conjecture  cannot  be  permitted; 
and  the  longest  experience  will  not  render 
the  historian  better  qualified  for  constructing 
a  history  without  Uie  materials  for  his  task. 
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It  has,  however,  been  maintained,  that  if  a 
chronological  scheme  is  found  to  consist  of  tvo 
portions,  the  former  of  which,  from  the  inordizuite 
duration  of  the  reigns  or  for  other  reasons,  is 
manifestly  undeserving  of  credit,  while  the 
product  of  both  corresponds  with  the  sum  of 
years  in  a  cyclical  era,  the  chronology  of  the 
later  portion  may  be  regarded  as  historical 
This  is  maintained  on  behalf  of  the  Assyrian 
chronology  of  Berosus  by  Mr.  Bawlinson,  m  his 
History  of  the  Five  Great  MonarckUa  of  Uu 
Ancient  Eastern  World  (i.  192).  *  The  later 
Babylonians,'  it  is  asserted,  '  clearly  contrived 
their  mythical  number  so  that,  when  added  to 
those  which  they  viewed  as  historical^  the  sum 
total  should  be  a  perfect  cyclical  period.'  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  views  of  ancient 
Babylonians  cannot  impart  an  historical  charac- 
ter to  periods  of  which  they  had  no  written 
contemporary  history,  that  we  Have  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  thinking  that  they  pos- 
seraed  an^  such  documents,  and,  further,  that 
the  mythical  character  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
a  chronological  scheme  furnishes  no  guarantee 
for  the  historical  character  of  the  later  portions, 
while  the  attempt  to  reach  historical  oonclusions 
by  ingenious  conjectures  applied  to  mat«3ials 
which  are  admitted  to  be  imperfect  and  unsound 
resembles,  in  the  words  of  Sir  O.  C.  Levis, 
'  an  enquiry  into  the  internal  structure  of  the 
earth,  or  into  the  question  whether  the  stars  are 
inhabited,'  and  is  an  efifort '  to  solve  a  problem 
for  the  solution  of  which  no  sufficient  data 
exist.'  It  may  further  be  asserted  that  in  a 
scheme  parts  of  which  are  confessedly  artificial 
we  have  no  right  to  set  aside  all  Uie  factors  in 
the  sum  except  the  last,  and  then  to  say  that  this 
Ust  must  represent  an  historical  period.  It  vas 
remarked  by  Niebuhr,  in  his  History  of  Rome^ 
that,  '  according  to  the  chronology  of  Fabins. 
the  histoiT  from  the  founding  to  the  taking  of 
the  city  divides  itself  into  two  portions,  240 
years  under  the  kings,  and  120  after  them,  or, 
to  express  it  difierently,  into  three  periods, 
each  containing  ten  times  twelve  years,  twelve 
being  the  number  of  the  birds  in  the  aueuiy 
of  Bomulus.  This  scheme  was  the  bfld  of 
Procrustes,  to  which  whatever  was  known  or 
believed  about  the  early  time  was  fitted.'  The 
fiirst  part  of  the  task  was  to  tabulate  the  kings ; 
and  as  these  were  seven  in  number,  this  was 
done  by  making  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  the 
fourth  king  coincide  with  the  middle  of  the 
whole  period  of  twenty^-four  years  assigned  to 
all  seven.  To  this  king  a  reign  of  twentj-thrre 
years  was  given,  because  twenty-three,  together 
with  seventy-seven  assigned  (as  being  what 
was  called  the  heroic  sede)  to  Bomulus  and 
Numa,  makes  exactljr  100,  and  because  132,  the 
year  in  which  his  reign  was  thus  made  to  dose, 
was  the  number  of  the  astronomical  years  in  a 
secle.  This  chronology  Niebuhr  pronounces  to 
be  throughout  'a  forgery  and  a  fiction.'  A 
fabrication  of  a  similar  tind,  though  far  less 
complicated  and  ingenious,  is  found  m  the  chro- 
nology of  the  ^scings,  or  founders  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  in  which  the  events  take 
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place  in  an  eight  timefl  repeated  cyele  of  eight 
years,  the  iKraenwis  of  the  Greeks.  (Lap- 
penbeig,  History  of  EngUmd  under  the  Angto- 
Saxon  Kinge,)  ThuB,  twiee  eight  years  i^ter 
his  azriTsl  Ceraio  gains  possession  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  haying  spent  thrice  eight  yean  in 
Britain,  he  takes  the  title  of  kmg;  haying 
reigned  twice  eight  years,  he  dies,  five  times 
eight  years  haying  passed  since  his  landing  in 
this  country. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that,  <  if  it  is 
impossible  to  write  histoiy  without  names,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  reduce  history  to  mere 
names/  ana  that  from  known  historical  eyents 
belonging  to  a  period  for  which  we  haye  the 
acknowledged  testimony  of  contemporary  wit- 
nesses we  cannot  argue  bade  to  a  period  for 
which  such  testimony  is  either  wanting  or  has 
been  lost  It  is  no  part  of  the  historian's  office  to 
point  out  precisely  where  the  true  statements  end 
and  the  false  statements  begin.  The  historian 
Hecateus  was  as  real  a  person  as  William  the 
Conqueror;  but  he  maintained  that  his  six- 
teenth ancestor  was  a  god.  In  his  genealogical 
list  ther^ore  some  names  were  as  certainly 
fiilse  as  others  were  true ;  but  while  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  at  any 
precise  point,  we  know  that  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  is  a  fiction.  The  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  is  true  because  Thucydides  wrote  it 
from  his  personal  knowledge  and  after  a  diligent 
examination  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
struggle;  his  history  of  the  Trojan  war  is  a 
narratiye  of  eyents  eyery  one  of  which  may  haye 
taken  place,  but  fo^  the  occurrence  of  which  we 
have  not  the  slightest  eyidence ;  but  the  account 
of  this  struggle,  as  giyen  in  the  JUad,  we  know 
to  be  unhistorical,  oecause  it  abounds  with 
impossibilities  from  beginning  to  end.  Hence 
the  persons  who  are  said  to  haye  liyed  before 
the  Trojan  war  become,  if  possible,  eyen  less 
historical  than  Agamemnon,  or  Phoenix,  or 
Sarpedon  ;  and  a  tabulation  of  the  chronology 
of  these  mythical  ages,  or  of  any  period  for 
which  we  haye  not  direct  contemporary  eyidence, 
becomes  a  mere  waste  of  labour,  fix)m  which  it 
is  useless  to  expect  any  results  beyond  the 
multiplication  of  fallacies  and  fictions. 

TtMaaaHaa  (an  Indian  word).  A  bal- 
samic bitter  resin,  different  yarieties  of  which  are 
attributed  to  Idoa  Taeamabaoa,  to  Elaphrium 
Umentoetem,  and  to  Calophyllum  InophyUum, 
East  Indian  Tacamahac  is  the  resin  of  Calo- 
phyllum  Calaba,  The  name  Tacamabac  is  ahK> 
giren  in  America  to  the  resin  obtained  from 
the  buds  of  the  Tacamahao  Pophir,  Popultie 
baUamifera. 

Tuidmm  (its  Mak^  name).  The  tropical 
genus  Taeca,  belongmg  to  the  group  of  re- 
gular-fiowered  monocotyledons  with  an  inferior 
oTaiy,  has  been  considered  sufficiently  distinct 
in  oiffanisation  to  form  the  order  Taccace^t 
though  some  botanists  would  include  it  in  Bur- 
iftanniacea.  It  consists  of  perennial  herbs,  with 
a  tuberous  rooty  radical,  entire  or  dirided  leayes, 
and  greenish  or  brown  fiowers  in  an  umbel  on 
the  top  of  a  simple  leafless  scape,  surrounded  by 
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an  inyolucre  of  simple  bracts.  The  leaf-stalks 
of  71  pinnaiifida  are  plaited  into  bonnets  by  the 
Society  Islanders,  but  the  principal  use  of  all 
the  species  is  that  of  their  tubers,  which  re- 
semble new  potatoes,  and  contain  a  great  deal 
of  starch  known  as  South-sea  Arrowroot,  which 
is  said  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  arrowroot 
in  cases  of  dysentery.  The  tubers  are  dug  up 
after  the  leayes  haye  died  away,  and  are  rasped 
and  macerated  four  or  fiye  days  in  water,  when 
the  feeula  separates  after  the  manner  of  sago. 
It  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  diet 
throughout  the  tropics. 

Taeet  {Lat.  it  is  eilent).  In  Music,  a  term 
denoting  uiat  through  the  moyement  to  which 
it  is  afi^ed  in  any  part,  that  part  is  to  lie  still 
or  be  silent  during  its  performance. 

Taolioinet«r  (Gr.  rdxcs,  speed ,  and  /i^rpw, 
measure).  A  contriyance  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  yelocity  of  a  moying  body. 

When  a  yessel  containing  a  fluid  is  whirled 
rapidly  round  a  yertical  axis,  the  centrifugal 
force  produced  by  the  whirling  motion  causes 
the  fluid  to  recede  from  the  axis,  and  to  rise 
on  the  sides  of  the  yessel,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  assumes  a  concaye  parabolic  form ; 
and  the  distance  to  which  the  centre  of  the 
surface  falls  below  its  original  level  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  yelocity  of  rotation,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  corresponding  variations.  Any  method, 
therefore,  of  measuring  or  rendering  visible 
the  depression  of  the  central  surface,  will 
indicate  variations  in  the  velocity  of  rotation, 
and  an  instrument  constructed  on  this  principle 
is  sometimes  employed  to  measure  the  velocity 
of  machines.  The  yelocity  of  flowing  water 
is  very  frequently  measured  by  an  instrument 
called  W(dtniann'8  tachometer^  represented  in 
the  annexed  flgure.  It  consists  substantially 
of  a  small  windmill  set  in  the  stream.  AB 
is  a  horizontal  axis  on  which  the  flve  inclined 
vanes  F  F  are  fixed,  and  by  the  number  of  re- 


yolutions  made  by  the  axis  in  a  given  time 
the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  determined.  The 
axis  has  a  few  turns  of  a  screw  0  formed  on  it, 
which  work  into  the  wheel  D,  which  in  its  turn 
works  the  wheel  E  or  any  other  train  of  wheel- 
Work,  and  by  this  wheel-work  the  number  of 
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revolutions  is  recorded,  and  is  read  off  by  the 
aid  of  suitable  figures  on  the  sides  of  the 
wheels.     The  entire  instrument  is  screwed  to  a 
staff  haying  a  tin  rane  attached  to  it  to  enable 
it  to  be  kept  opposed  to  the  current,  and  in  order , 
that  the  wheel- work  may  revolve  only  during  ■ 
the  time  of  observation  the  wheels  are  carried  j 
in  a  hinged  frame  G  0,  by  tightening  a  cord  at 
the  end  of  which  the  wheel  D  is  brought  into  | 
gear  with  the  screw  C  on  the  axis,  whereas  by  . 
relaxing  the  cord  the  axis  runs  loose  without , 
acting  on  the  wheels.     The  principle  of  this 
machine  is  similar  to  that  of  the  patent  log 
by  which  the  speed  of  vessels  is  measured. 

Taohjaplialtlte  (Gr.  raxi^r,  ouick^  and 
ft^oAror,  spHngina  off).  A  mineral  of  a  dark 
readish  brown  colour  which  is  found  in  short 
thick  prisms  in  the  granite  veins  of  Krageroe, 
in  Norway.     It  is  probably  an  altered  Zircon. 

The  name  has  reference  to  the  tendency  of 
the  mineral  to  fly  off  &om  the  gangue  when 
struck. 

Taclijdrlte  (Gr.  raxi^r,  and  l^8«p,  water). 
A  very  deliquescent  salt,  resembling  Car- 
nallite,  which  occurs  in  roundish  masses  of 
a  yellow  colour  in  the  compact  Anhydrite  of 
Stassfurt.  It  is  a  hydrated  chloride  of  calcium 
and  magnesium. 

Taoliydrointaiia  (Gr.  rayvSp^fiof,  fast 
running).  The  name  of  a  family  of  wading 
birds,  of  which  the  genus  Tachvdromua  is  the 
type.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  family  of 
Saurian  reptiles  by  Fitzinger,  and  to  a  family 
of  Dipterous  insects  by  Mirgen. 

Taol&jdroiniui  (Gr.  raxv9p6fjLos).  A  sub- 
genus of  Laccrtida,  differing  from  the  true 
lizards  in  having  a  very  long  body  and  tail, 
with  their  fore  legs  very  distant  from  the  hind 
legs,  and  the  back  covered  with  scales  similar 
to  those  on  the  belly.  They  are  found  in  the 
Indian  islands  and  China,  and  run  with  great 
velocity ;  whence  their  name  of  stoift  lizards. 

Tacl&jffrapl&T'  (Gr.  rax^s^  and  ypd^^  I 
writf).  One  of  the  many  names  of  Greek  de- 
rivation which  have  been  given  to  the  art  of 
short-hand  writing.     [Stenoobafht.] 

Taobjllte  (Gr.  raxvt,  and  Xf0of,  stone). 
A  kind  of  Isopyre  of  a  velvet-brown  or  black 
colour,  found  on  the  Sasebiihl,  near  Dransfeld, 
and  at  Hollengrund,  near  Miinden,  forming 
small  masses  in  Basalt  and  Wacke.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  protoxide  of  iron.  The 
name  has  reference  to  its  rapid  fusibility. 

Taok  (Gr.  rda-ffw,  ItaL  attaccare,  Fr. 
attacher,  to  arrange  or  fasten).  In  Naval 
language,  the  weather  clue  or  comer  of  a 
course,  as  also  of  any  sail  set  with  a  boom  or 
gaff,  and  of  a  flag.  Also,  the  rope  by  which 
such  clue  is  extended:  thus,'  the  main  tack  is 
the  rope  by  which  the  tack  or  weather  due  of 
the  mainsail  is  drawn  down  to  the  ship's  side. 

A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  the  starboard  tack 
when  she  is  close-hauled,  having  the  wind  on 
the  starboard  side;  and  on  the  port  tack 
when  the  wind  is  on  the  port  side.  To  tack 
is  to  change  from  one  tack  to  the  other  by 
bringing  the  vessel's  head  to  the  wind,  and 
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shifting  the  tacks  of  the  sails  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other. 

Tacking.  In  Law,  a  right  whicb  mort- 
gagees possess  in  some  cases  of  consolidating 
their  securities.  Thus,  if  there  be  three  suc- 
cessive mortgages  on  the  same  estate,  and  the 
third  mortgagee  advanced  his  money  without 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  second  mortgage, 
he  may  take  a  transfer  of  the  fiist  nkirtgage, 
and  hold  the  legal  estate  which  he  there- 
by acquires  until  both  his  charges  are  paid 
off,  thus  sqmszing  out  the  second  mortgagee. 
This  doctrine  prevents  any  charge  on  Und 
except  legal  first  mortgage  being  a  really 
satisfactory  security. 

Tackle  (Dutch  takel).  A  simple  tackle 
consists  of  one  or  more  pulleys  rove  with  a 
single  rope.  The  rope  is  termed  a  fcUl.  The 
pulleys  are  called  blocks ;  the  shell,  or  frame, 
contains  the  sheaves  of  the  pulley  whidi  torn 
on  a  pin.  When  a  tackle  is  in  use,  one  end  of 
the  &11  is  made  fast,  and  called  the  standing 
end ;  the  other  is  hauled  upon,  and  called  the 
running  end.  Overhauling  a  tackle  is  sepa- 
rating the  blocks ;  fleeting  blocks  is  bringing 
them  close  together  by  nauling  on  the  fall 
Wooden  blocks  are  generally  bound  on  the  oat- 
side,  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  with  a 
grummet,  which  is  called  the  strap  of  the 
block.  If  this  strap  be  continued  so  as  to  form 
a  tail,  the  block  is  called  a  tail  or  jigger  block, 
and  a  tackle  with  its  movable  block  so  furnished 
is  called  a  Jigger  tackle.  Bothway's  patent 
blocks  are  now  much  used;  they  are  iron 
strapped,  the  pin  is  better  supported,  and  of 
smaller  diameter;  they  hare  iron  swivel-hooks. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  use  of  tackles:  1.  Tb*> 
condition  and  strength  of  the  straps,  hooks, 
and  cordage.  2.  That  the  fall  is  free  from 
kinks  and  turns,  and  enters  freely  into  the 
grooves  of  the  sheaves.  3.  The  nature  of  the 
fastenings  of  every  kind,  which  must  be  sach 
as  to  insure  security.  4.  The  proper  stopper- 
ing the  fidl  when  necessary.  [Stofpbrixg  a. 
Fall.]  d.  The  prevention  of  accidents  hymen 
treading  on  or  striking  the  fall  when  taut  6. 
The  position  of  the  men,  which  should  be  such 
as  to  insure  their  safety  in  case  of  acddeot  to 
the  tackle. 

The  chief  simple  tackles  used  are  a  whip ;  vhip 
upon  whip ;  gun  tackle ;  luff  tackle ;  gun  tackle ; 
but  niany  other  combinations  of  pulleys  arn 
used.  The  increase  of  effect  produced  by  anj 
simple  tackle  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  the 
returns  of  the  fall,  which  act  immediately  upon 
every  movable  block  in  it. 

In  a  combination  of  tackles,  where  one  sets 
on  the  running  end  of  another,  the  result  of 
their  combined  actions  is  found  by  multipljing 
together  the  values  of  the  several  simple  tackles. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Uie  use  of 
tackles  affi>rds  an  increase  of  power  only  at  the 
expense  of  time, 

Taosonia  (Tacso,  its  Peruvian  name).  A 
genus  of  ornamental  shrubby  climbing  Fasst- 
floracetBf  having  the   general    appeazaoee  o^ 
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Passiflorat  and  the  same  stmcture  of  stamens, 
pistil,  and  firuit,  but  differing  in  the  great  length 
of  the  cylindrical  tube  of  tiie  calyx,  which  is 
famished  with  two  crowns,  one  at  the  throat 
and  the  other  near  its  base.  In  T.  manicata^ 
a  very  handsome  species,  the  tube  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds in  length  that  of  a  passion-flower.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  of  several  of  them, 
as  of  other  JPassifloracea,  viz.  T,  moUidsima, 
triparHtat  and  speciosa,  are  eaten. 

Vaotloal  Voiiit.  In  War,  any  point  on  a 
field  of  battle  which  may  impede  the  advance 
of  an  enemy  to  your  attack,  or  may  fiEuulitate 
the  advance  of  your  army  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Tactical  decisive  points  for  offence  are  all  those 
which,  when  occupied  by  your  army,  wiU  enable 
it  to  make  an  attack  on  the  enemy  the  success  of 
which  would  be  decisive  on  the  issue  of  the  en- 
gagement ;  or  those  in  possession  of  an  enemy 
which  will  enable  him  to  frustrate  your  attack 
on  any  other  point  of  his  position,  or  to  inter- 
cept your  line  of  retreat  if  repulsed.  Reversing 
these  conditions,  we  have  tactical  decisive  points 
for  defence.  The  flanks  and  most  advanced 
salients  of  the  position  are  in  general  the  most 
decisive  points. 

Taetioi  (Gr.  toktikSs,  from  rdurffv,  to 
arrange).  The  science  of  moving  troops  in  the 
actual  presence  of  and  contact  with  an  enemy. 
The  chief  object  is  to  place  in  action  at  the  most 
important  points  of  attack  a  force  stronger, 
either  numerically  or  by  advantage  of  position, 
than  that  of  the  enemy.  [Ba^ttle  ;  Siuiteot  ; 
War.] 

Taottesy  Vaval.  The  expression  naval  tac- 
ties  is  commonly  understood  to  relate  to  the  at- 
tack or  defence  of  fleets  or  single  ships ;  but  as 
tactical  manoeuvres  are  necessarily  practised 
also  in  keeping  anv  number  of  ships  together, 
whether  for  hostile  or  other  ]^urposes,  the 
subject,  in  fact,  includes  all  considerations  re- 
lative to  the  closing  or  separating  of  vessels  at 
sea.  In  the  days  of  sailing  fleets,  very  ela- 
borate rales  were  laid  down  for  the  manage- 
ment of  ships,  so  that  each  should  avail  itself 
of  the  wind,  without  taking  it  from  a  neigh- 
bour, and  so  on.  The  introduction  of  steam  has 
now  made  ships  in  great  measure  indepen- 
dent of  the  wind.  Prescribed  tactics  would 
therefore  be  an  anachronism,  and  the  motions 
of  each  fleet  in  action  must  be  regulated  by  the 
plan  of  the  commander-in-chief  based  upon  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  time.     [Raj£.] 

In  action,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom 
to  endeavour  to  engage  the  enemy's  whole  fleet, 
ship  to  ship.  This,  however,  was,  in  'most 
cases,  easily  avoided,  and  actions  were  con- 
sequently often  indecisive.  The  circumstance 
of  Lord  Kodne/a  passing  through  the  French 
fleet  on  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  seems  to  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  principle  of  separating 
the  enemy's  fleet  into  portions  which  might  be 
attacked  in  detail.  The  merit  of  suggesting 
the  breaking  of  the  enemy's  line  on  this  occa- 
sion has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin, 
author  of  a  work  on  Tactics  which  appeared  at 
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the  time,  but  the  manceuvre  had  been  already 
treated  in  French  and  Spanish  works  on 
Tactics.  One  of  the  most  striking  applica- 
tions of  the  principle  was  exhibited  in  Lord 
Nelson's  attack  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 

At  the  present  day,  when  fleets  consist  of 
ironclads  and  rams,  all  armed  with  monster 
artillery,  the  prevailing  tactic  is  naturally  to 
try  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  being  hit  or  run 
down,  a  proper  precaution,  since  to  be  run  down 
by  a  ram  is  to  be  almost  certainly  sunk.  Hence, 
fleets  in  action  require  far  more  space  than 
formerly. 

Among  the  works  on  Tactics  may  be  noticed, 
Tactique  Navale,  by  the  Count  Morogues,  which 
was  considered  an  improvement  on  Le  P^re 
Hoste's  work ;  Tactica  Naval,  by  Salazar  ;  and 
Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin's  Naval  Tactics,  above 
quoted.  Much  information  is  contained  in 
Admiral  Ekin's  Naval  Battles;  and  remarks 
on  the  tactics  of  single  actions  are  foimd  in 
Sir  Howard  Douglas's  Naval  Gunnery.  Some 
other  works  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
any  good  catalogue  of  naval  books. 

TaotinTartant.  The  invariant  which, 
equated  to  zero,  expresses  the  condition  that 
two  quantic  curves  or  surfaces  touch  each  other. 
A  purely  algebraical  definition  extending  to 
quantics  in  general  could  easily  be  given.  The 
reciprocant  of  any  quantic,  i.e.  the  function 
which,  equated  to  zero,  expresses  the  condition 
that  the  line  ar^  +  yij  +  ^C  touches  any  curve,  is 
a  tactinvariant,  as  well  as  a  Coittravariant. 

Taction  (Lat.  tactio,  a  touching).  lu  Geo- 
metry, the  same  as  tangency  or  touching. 
[Tangent.] 

Tacnarl.  The  South  American  name  of 
certain  species  of  the  Euphorbiaceous  genus 
Mabea,  wnose  hollow  shoots  are  used  as  tobacco- 
pipes. 

Taenia  (Tuat. ;  Gr,  raivia,  a  fillet).  A  genus 
of  intestinal  worms,  commonly  called  the  tape- 
worm. The  principal  tape- worms  infesting  the 
human  body  are :  the  T(Bnia  lata,  Linn.,  now  the 
type  of  the  genus  Bothriocephalus — this  rarely 
occurs  in  Great  Britain ;  the  Tania  saginata 
or  mediocaneUatay  endemic  in  Abyssinia  and 
Cafiraria,  occasionally  occurring  in  England ; 
the  T(Bn%a  solium.  When  this  worm  infests  the 
bowels,  it  often  produces  a  variety  of  anomalous 
symptoms,  and  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
A  great  number  of  specifics  have  been 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  tape-worm, 
some  of  which  seem  to  possess  the  power  of 
destroying  the  creature,  such  as  oil  of  male 
fern,  Kousso  {Brayera  anthelmintica),  &c. 
The  embryo  of  Tania  is  excluded  from  the  egg 
as  a  bladder-worm  or  hydatid,  and  is  usually 
introduced,  as  such,  withthemeatof  the  animal 
so  infested,  into  the  human  bowels.  Thorough 
cooking  of  meat  is  the  proper  preventive. 
[Entozoa.] 

TiENiA.  In  Architecture,  the  lintel  above 
the  architrave  which  separates  it  from  the 
frieze,  in  the  Doric  order. 

Teeniolds  (Gr.  ramocfSii;,  like  a  riband). 
The  name  given   by  Cuvier  to  a  family  of 
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Acanthopteiygioiu  flBhee,  ocnnpreheiidiDg  those 
which  haTe  a  flattened  ribbon-shaped  body; 
also  the  name  of  a  funily  of  Sterelminthoid 
intestinal  wonns,  of  wmch  the  tape-worm 
(  Tania)  is  the  type. 
TafelSfMttli.    [Tabuixr  Spab;   Woijas- 

TOXTTE.] 

TalTety.  A  thin  glossy  silken  &bric,  for- 
merly much  used  in  England.  It  is  extensively 
used  on  the  Continent  for  window  curtainsw 

Tallla.    [Tafi^.] 

Taffo.  A  manure  made  in  China,  composed 
of  night  soil  mixed  up  with  clay  and  formed 
into  cakes  which  are  dried  in  the  sun. 

TallHill  f  Dutch  taffereel).  The  uppermost 
rail  of  a  ship  s  stem. 

Tafira-  The  fragrant  North  African  Sha- 
panticum  acatdef  which  has  the  violet-like  odour 
of  Acacia  FatTiegiana,  the  Cassie  flowers  of  the 
perfumers. 

Talla  or  Tallla  (Fr.).  A  variety  of  rum 
prepared  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  molasses  of  cane  sugar. 

Tagea.  An  old  Etruscan  divinity,  who  is 
represented  to  have  sprans  as  a  beautiful  boy 
from  the  earth  which  a  ploughman  had  fur- 
rowed too  deep.  Tages  at  once  taught  the 
Etruscans  to  foretell  from  the  flight  of  birds 
what  was  to  happen,  and  immedistely  afterwards 
he  died.  Hence  he  was  worshipped  as  the 
inventor  of  augury.  [Auoubs.]  A  collection 
of  his  prophecies  was  preserved  in  the  books  of 
Tages. 

Taffetes.  The  showy  annuals  cultivated 
under  the  names  of  African  and  French  Mari- 
golds are  the  most  familiar  representatives  of 
this  genus  of  ComponUff  the  species  of  which 
are  natives  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  but  are 
also  grown  in  China  and  India,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  latter  country  are  considered  sacred 
flowers.  The  scent  of  the  common  species  is 
strong  and  offensive,  but  the  continuous  flower- 
ing T.  tenuifolia,  with  very  finely  cut  leaves, 
has  a  more  agreeable  balsamic  smeU. 

TagUite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  copper 
of  an  emerald-green  colour,  found  in  fungoid 
or  botryoidal  masses,  at  Nijui-Tagailsk,  in  the 
Ural,  on  Brown  Iron-Ore. 

Taglla  (ItaL).  In  Mechanics,  the  name 
given  to  a  particular  combination  of  pulleys. 
*  The  taglia  consists  of  a  system  of  fixed  pulleys 
collected,  in  one  common  block,  and  also  of  a 
system  of  movable  pulleys  in  a  separate  block, 
to  which  the  weight  is  attached,  with  one  string 
going  round  all  the  pulleys,  and  having  one  of 
Its  ends  fixed  to  a  point  in  the  system,  and  the 
other  end  going  from  one  of  the  fixed  pulleys 
drawn  by  the  power.'  (Venturoli's  MecHaniea^ 
by  Cresswell.)  Sometimes  several  taglias  are 
combined,  so  that  one  acts  upon  the  other ;  the 
system  is  then  a  compound  taglia.  [Pullet.] 
'  Taff llaootlaii  Operatton.  The  operation 
for  the  restoration  of  the  nose,  the  Rhinopilastie 
of  the  French.  The  merit  of  inventing  this 
operation  is  usually  given  to  Tagliaootius,  a 
Venetian  surgeon,  who  wrote  upon  the  subject 
in  1598,  and  proposed  the  replacement  of  the 
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deficient  organ  by  an  artificial  noM  cut  oat  of 
the  skin  of  the  shoulder  aft  arm.  A  supposed 
modem  improvement  oonsiffts  in  hayingrecourBe 
for  the  new  materials  to  the  skin  of  the  fere- 
head,  out  of  which  a  triangular  piece  is  so  cut 
that  it  may  retain  connection  at  its  apex,  which 
is  downwards,  and  so  admit  of  being  twisted  or 
turned  down  to  form  the  artificial  no«e  by 
adhesion  to  the  reoently  cut  sur&oes  of  the 
truncated  organ.  It  appears  that  this  operation 
was  practis^  in  India  from  time  immemorial, 
and  that  it  was  also  not  nnoommonly  resorted 
to  by  the  Italians,  and  espMially  the  Komans, 
among  whom  the  loss  of  the  nose  was  a  punish- 
ment of  not  unfreqaent  infliction.  {An  Account 
of  Two  SuocessftU  Operaiions  for  mioring  a 
lost  Note,  by  J.  C.  Ckrpue,  London  1816; 
Liston's  Practical  Surgery,  London  1837  i  and 
Cooper^s  Surgical  Dictionary.) 

Tagiia  (Or.  rary6s).  In  Ancient  Greek 
History,  the  title  of  the  president  of  the  Thes- 
salian  confederacy. 

TaU  ( A-Sax.  tBsgl).  In  Architecture,  the 
bottom  of  any  member,  or  of  a  slab,  or  tile. 
A  tail  trimmer  is  the  trimmer  next  the  wall, 
into  which  the  ends  of  joists  are  inserted  in 
order  to  avoid  the  flues.  To  tail  in  anything 
is  to  fix  one  end  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  leverage 
exercised  by  the  projecting  part  should  be 
counteracted  by  the  wei^t  above  it. 

Talk    [FuTail.] 

TaU  BMate.    In  Law.     [Feb  Tail.] 

Tail,  XeiirodiietioB  of.  When  the  tail 
of  lizards,  newts,  and  salamanders  is  severed, 
a  new  tail  is  commonly  developed ;  but  instead 
of  its  being  segmented  into  a  series  of  vertebic, 
the  notochord  merely  developes  an  undivided 
and  styliform  osseous  covering. 

Tall-pteee*.  In  Printing,  ornaments,  in 
wood  or  metal,  placed  in  short  pages,  partly  to 
fill  up  the  vacancrv.     [Fa.c  ;  Hxad-poges.] 

TaUto  (Fr.  tauler,  to  cut  or  slice ;  a  portion 
tsken  out  of  an  estate,  as  in  English  an  estate 
tail :  the  modem  Latin  form  is  tallia  or  talla- 
p^um).    In  Ancient  French  Jurisprudence,  any 
miposition  levied  by  the  king  or  any  other  lord 
on  his  subjects.    The  roycU  UulU,  in  old  France, 
which  was  the  impost  commonly  understood 
under  the  general  name,  was  a  personal  or 
rather  mixed  contribution,  firom  persons  ncA 
noble  or  eodesiastical,  or  enjoying  certain  other 
exemptions,  imposed  according  to  their  sup- 
posed abilitv,  and  measured  by  their  goods.  As 
falling  on  the  sgricultural  class,  it  is  described 
by  Adam  SmiUi  as  'a  tax  on  the  supposed 
profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they  estimate  by 
the  stock  which  he  has  upon  the  farm.*    (Book 
iii.  ch.  ii.)    In  Lan^edoc,  and  one  or  two 
other  districts,  the  taiUe  was  real,  Le.  imposed 
on  land  and  goods.    This  tax  was  readered 
annual  and  permanent    in   1445.     The  ex- 
ceedingly unfair  and  oppressive  nature  of  the 
taiHe  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
French  revolution.      rKoruBiXB.]     The  red 
taiUe  is  now  replaced  bv  the  contribtUion  ftm- 
ciSrCf  and  the  personal  by  ths  contribuiiim 
pereonneUe  et  mooUiairt, 
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TallUIr  (Fr.).   In  Axohit«etiire.  FAbicub.] 

Tallxto  or  '■wHill  In  Soottidi  Law,  this 
tenn  signifies,  in  general,  an^  deed  whereby 
the  legal  ocnune  of  snocession  is  cut  off  and  an 
arbitiary  one  subefituted.  But,  more  strictly, 
a  deed  of  tailsie  is  one  framed  in  terms  of  the 
statute  1685,  c  22,  and  designed  to  seeore  the 
descent  of  an  heritable  estate  to  the  series  of 
heirs  and  sabstitutes  called  to  the  succession 
by  the  maker  of  the  tailzie.  The  principal 
mfference  between  Scottish  and  English  en- 
tails lies  in  the  absence  of  any  provision,  in 
the  law  of  the  former  country,  similar  to  the 
fictions  of  fines  or  recoreries  in  the  latter, 
whereby  parties  in  possession  were  enabled 
to  cut  off  the  entail.  Several  statutes  have 
been  passed  since  that  of  1686  to  give  heirs 
of  entail  in  possession  certain  liberties  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  possess ;  of  which  the 
'Rutherford  Act*  (1848),  11  &  12  Vict  c.  36 
(amended  by  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  14),  is  now  the 
ruling  statute,  giving  power  to  heirs  bom  since 
its  date  to  disentail  on  minority,  and  other- 
vise  relaxing  the  law  as  to  those  already  bom. 

Tal  or  Tata.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Palmyra  Palm,  BoroBSw  fiaibdliformu. 

XflOapolaa.  The  tiUe,  in  Siam,  of  the 
priests  of  Fo,  who  are  called  in  China,  Seng ; 
in  Tartary,  Lemas ;  and  by  Europeans,  Bonzes. 

Val1>ot.  A  hunting  dog,  between  the  hound 
and  beagle.    The  term  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

Talbo^SFpe.  A  photographic  process  so 
called  in  honour  of  its  inventor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Fox 
Talbot.     [Photoobapht.I 

Tale  (Ger.  talk,  probably  akin  to  talg,  taUow). 
A  very  widely  diffused  mineral  which  enters 
•into  the  composition  of  many  crystalline  rocks, 
in  which  it  also  sometimes  forms  extendve 
beds.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia, 
rarely  met  with  crystallised,  but  generally  in 
granular,  or  foliated,  masses  of  various  colours, 
frequently  apple-ffreen  or  sUvei^white. 

It  is  met  with  at  G-reiner,  in  the  Tyrol; 
Sahla,  Fahlun,  and  other  places  in  Sweden ; 
the  Pyrenees,  &c 

Tale  forms  the  basis  of  the  roHff€  used  by 
ladies ;  it  is  also  employed  by  tailors  for 
marking  Unes  on  doth,  and  in  a  powdered  state 
for  makinff  gloves  and  boots  slip  on  easily,  and 
to  diminish  the  friction  of  machinery. 

Mo  Apatite.  A  variety  of  Apatite  con- 
taining magnesia,  found  in  the  chlorite-slate  of 
the  Schisdiimskian  Mountains,  in  the  UraL 

Talo  Spar.      [MAorasrra.] 

Val0tt0.    [NACsrrB.] 

Tsilent  (G^.  rdXMnw),  A  Grecian  weight, 
which  was  much  used  in  the  computation  of 
money.  It  contained  sixty  minse;  but  its  value 
varied  in  different  states.  The  Attic  talent  was 
equivalent  to  about  198/.  of  English  money ; 
the  iBginetan  to  831/. 

Tatos  (Lat.).  In  Law.  If  by  reason  of 
challenges  or  other  causes  a  sufficient  number 
of  jurors  do  not  appear  at  a  trial,  either  party 
may  pray  a  tales ;  i.  e.  may  pray  the  judge 
at  the  trial  to  allow  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  men  who  happen  to  be  present  (tales 
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drcumstantibus)  to  be  joined  with  the  other 
jurors  to  make  up  the  twelve.  In  practice  this 
seldom  arises,  except  in  the  case  sf  special  jury 
trials,  when  Uie  talesmen  are  taken  from  the 
common  jury  panel  in  the  same  court     [  J vbt.  ] 

Vatoaltar.  An  Indian  name  for  the  highly 
fragrant  leaves  of  Rhododendron  Anihopogon, 
used  as  a  medicinal  snuff  in  India. 

Tallonia  lies  (Lat).  A  punishment  in 
which  a  pnrson  convicted  of  a  crime  suffered 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  offended : 
thus  an  eye  was  required  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.  This  mode  of  punishment  was 
recognised  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  was  in  some 
cases  imitated  by  the  Romans.  If,  from  a 
more  advanced  point  of  view,  it  appear  bar- 
barous, we  should  not  forget  that  the  idea  of 
retaUadon  is  a  restriction  on  the  license  of 
unlimited  vengeance.  The  fallacy  of  the  theory 
is  exposed  in  an  apophthegm  attributed  to  Lotd 
Bacon,  which  states  that  in  Flanders  a  Flemish 
tiler  fell  accidentally  on  a  Spaniard,  whom  he 
killed  without  being  hurt  himself,  and  when 
the  next  of  blood  insisted  on  the  lex  talionis, 
the  judge  remarked  that,  if  he  urged  that 
sentence,  he  should  go  to  the  top  of  the  hoase 
and  then  fall  down  upon  the  tiler. 

Tallpat  or  Talipot.  The  Indian  names 
of  certain  kinds  of  Palms,  called  by  botanists 
Oorypha  vofhracul^era  and  C.  Taliera, 

Tallaman  (frcnn  the  Arabic,  dual  of  the 
noun  telesm).  Among  the  Eastern  nations,  a 
figure  cut  in  metal,  stone,  &c.,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  with  particular  ceremonies, 
and  under  particular  astrological  circumstances, 
and  to  possess  various  virtues,  but  chiefly  that 
of  averting  disease  or  violent  death  from  the 
wearer.  In  a  more  general  sense,  any  portable 
object  endowed  wiUi  imaginary  influence  in 
controlling  evil  spirits,  &c.,  has  been  so  de- 
signated. The  term  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  Ajcctlbt;  but  the  latter  is 
not  beheved  to  possess  such  extensive  powers 
as  the  talisman.  (See  a  curious  article  in  the 
Eneydopadia  MetropoUtana,) 

Talkold.  Spany  crystalline  Talc  from 
Presnitz. 

TaUac«  (from  Fr.  taiUe).  In  the  language 
of  the  old  English  Law,  this  word  is  said 
by  Sir  E.  Coke  to  be  a  general  name  for 
all  taxes.  According  to  the  practice  of  early 
feudal  history  in  England,  the  tallage  or  toll 
levied  by  the  lord  on  his  dependants,  and  de- 
rivable fr»m  the  produce  of  the  lands  which 
they  held  of  him,  was  arbitrary  and  discre- 
tionary in  the  case  of  villeins,  paid  as  a  rent 
in  that  of  soca^rs,  and  in  compensation 
for  military  duties  in  that  of  tenants  by 
knight  service.  The  power,  however,  of  levy- 
ing discretionary  tallage  was  checked  by  the 
Oiteat  Charter;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
early  held,  that  the  mesne  lord  could  not  claim 
a  tallage  from  his  tenants  except  with  the 
king^s  consent.  By  the  latter  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  it  is  clear  that  even  villeins 
were  exempt  from  arbitnuv  tallages.  Hence 
the  right  of  leiying  a  tallsge  was  naver  so 
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oppressive  as  the  taille  in  Fiance.     [Ti 
Toll.] 

Talleli.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  Abys- 
sinian Mjrrh,  produced  by  Acacia  Sassa  and 
A.  gummifera. 

Talliooonali.  A  medicinal  oil,  called  also 
Kundah  oil,  made  in  Sierra  Leone  from  the 
seeds  of  Carapa  gmneeums,  sometimes  called 
C.  ToiUouoouna. 

Tallow  (Ger.  talg).  Animal  fat  separated 
from  membranous  matters  by  fusion.  It  con- 
H\its  chiefly  of  stearin  with  a  small  quantity  of 
olein. 

Tullow  is  an  article  of  great  importance.  It 
is  manufactured  into  caniUes  and  soap,  and  is 
extenpively  used  in  the  dressing  of  leather,  and 
in  Tarious  processes  of  the  arts.  Besides  our 
extensive  supplies  of  natiye  tallow,  we  annually 
import  a  very  large  quantity,  principally 
from  Russia,  whence  more  than  half  our 
imports  reach  us ;  the  imports  of  tallow  from 
that  country  exceeding  80,000  tons  a  year, 
while  those  from  Australia  and  South  America 
may  be  stated  as  averaging  4,000  and  2,000 
tons  respectively :  the  whole  imports  into  this 
country  from  all  quarters  having  been  1,160,219, 
1,014,566,  and  1,361,248  cwts.  in  1863,  1864, 
and  1865  respectively. 

Tallow-tree.  SHUingia  Mh^fera,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  covered  with  a  waxy  substance, 
used  in  China  for  making  candles. 

TtOlj  (Fr.  tailler,  to  cut).  The  practice  of 
keeping  a  pledge,  conveying  orders,  or  guaran- 
teeing accounts  by  laying  two  sticks  of  the 
same  size  together,  and  making  similar  notches 
in  each,  is  exceedingly  ancient.  It  was  the  syrn- 
bolufii  of  the  Athenians,  probably  the  Scvtai^b 
of  the  Spartans,  and  it  was  the  taUg  of  this 
country  ;  a  mode  of  reckoning  only  lately  anti- 
quated, if  indeed  it  be  quite  extinct  The  same 
convenience  is  the  basts  of  the  logal  indentttre. 

Up  to  within  the  last  forty  years,  the  public 
income  was  checked  by  tallies  made  of  hazel  or 
ash  rods,  indented  and  split  into  two  porta,  one 
part  being  retained  by  the  payer,  the  other  by 
the  teller  of  the  exchequer.  Daily  sales  of 
milk  to  private  families  were  registered  in  the 
same  way,  as  were  also  the  scores  kept  by 
brewers  against  publicans.  It  is  said  that  the 
more  modem  system  of  account-books  is  not 
found  to  be  possessed  of  checks  equal  in  point 
of  safety  to  these  ancient  modes  of  reckonmg. 

Talmad.  The  traditionary  or  unwritten 
laws  of  the  Jews.  It  is  called  untoritien,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  textual  or  written  law ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  interpretation  which  the 
rabbins  af&x  to  the  law  of  Moses.  This  inter- 
pretation embodies  their  doctrine,  polity,  and 
ceremonies,  and  to  it  many  of  them  adhere 
more  than  to  the  law  itself.     [RA.BBiNisif.1 

The  word  is  derived  from  Heb.  lamaa,  he 
taught.  The  Talmud,  therefore,  is  a  book,  or 
Tolume,  which  contains  such  doctrines  and 
duties  as  are  taught  to  the  Jews  by  their  own 
authorised  teachers,  the  ancient  rabbins. 

There  are  two  Talmuds,  that  of  Jerusalem 
and  that  of  Babylon :  not  to  mention  those  of 
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Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  which  are  rather  para- 
phrases than  volumes  of  traditional^  doctrioes. 

The  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  consists  of  two 
parts — ^the  Gemara  and  the  Afischna.  The 
Misehna  signifies  a  doubling  or  reiteration ;  the 
Gsmara,  a  work  brought  to  perfection  or  com- 
pleted— teom  the  Ghaldee  gamar,  to  finish  or 
complete.  The  Ckmara  and  the  Mischna  to- 
gether, strictly  speaking,  form  the  Talmud; 
but  the  rabbins  sometimes  designate  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  Moses  the  first  part  of  the  Talmud. 

The  Mischna  is  the  work  of  Babbi  Judah 
Hakkadosh,  120  years  after  the  destmetioD  of 


the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  written  in  a 
tolerably  pure  style,  and  its  reasonings  are 
much  more  solid  than  those  of  the  Geman, 
which  was  written  about  100  years  aitervarda 
by  Babbi  Jochanan,  the  rector  of  the  school  at 
Tiberias.  These  two  works  form  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud. 

But  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  is  less  esteemed 
than  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  formed  by  fiabbi 
Asa  or  Aser,  who  had  an  academy  for  forty 
years  at  a  place  called  Sara,  near  Babylon, 
whence  it  was  denominated  the  Babylonish 
Talmud.  It  is  this  Talmud  which  the  Jeva 
more  frequently  consult;  and  it  is  especially 
esteemed  by  t&ose  Jews  who  live  beyond  the 
Euphrates  from  the  circumstance  that  it  vas 
compiled  at  Babylon.  Babbi  Asa  died  before 
this  celebrated  commentary  on  the  Mischna 
was  completed;  but  it  was  finished  by  his 
disciples  (some  say  his  children)  about  500 
years  after  Christ.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sacred  authors,  these  Talmuds,  after  the 
Ghaldee  paraphrases,  are  the  most  ancient 
books  of  doctrme  possessed  by  the  Jews. 

A  converted  Jew  in  the  year  1238  detected 
several  errors  in  the  Talmud,  which  he  laid  before 
Pope  G-regory  IX.,  who  required  the  ardibishop 
of  France  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  seize  and  bum  all  such  books  of  the  Jews, 
and  twenty  cartloads  of  Hebrew  books  were 
accordingly  burnt  in  France  alone.  Pope  Paul 
IV.  and  Clement  VIII.  also  signalised  them- 
selves in  destroying  all  the  Talmudic  books  that 
could  be  found,  and  many  thousand  volnmrs 
of  the  Talmud  were  by  their  orders  juridically 
condemned  to  the  flames. 

The  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  was  printed  in 
one  vol.  folio,  and  that  of  Babylon  in  twelve 
and  fourteen  vols,  folio,  which  we  find  in  a 
bookseller's  catalogue  thus  described : '  Talmud 
Babylonicum  Hebraicum  integrum  ex  Sapien- 
tum  Scriptis  et  Besponsis  compositum  a  Kab. 
Aser,  additis  Comment.  Bab.  Sal.  larchi  et 
Bab.  Mosis  Maimonidis,  Hebraice,  14  torn,  folio, 
Amstelodami  1644.' 

Two  curious  works  on  the  traditions  and 
doctrines  of  the  Jews,  and  selections  from  the 
Talmud,  were  written  by  Peter  Stehelin  and  W. 
Wotton ;  the  former  entitled  Traditions  of  the 
Jews  with  the  Expositions  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Rabbins  contained  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rab- 
binical Writings,  2  vols.  8vo.  1742;  the  latter. 
Miscellaneous  Discourses  relating  to  the  Thtdi- 
tions  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
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m  our  Saviour's  Time^  2  vols.  8yo.  1718. 
(Encyclopedia  Metropolitana ;  Wolff,  BiH.  ii. 
658  ;  Eisenmenger,  Da»  mtdeckU  Judenthum ; 
MUman's  History  of  Christianity ;  Eenan,  Les 
Ajwtres,  Introduction ;  KemarkiB  on  the  Studj 
of  it  in  Quart.  Rev.  vol.  zliii.)  [Cabala..] 
Talon  (Ft.).    In  Architecture^  the  same  as 

OOEB. 

Talookdar  (Hin.).  In  India,  the  holder 
of  a  talook,  or  district,  generally  smaller  than 
that  held  bj  a  zemindar,  with  proprietary 
rights,  concerning  the  validity  and  extent  of 
which,  in  some  portions  of  the  old  Mogul  em- 
pire, there  has  been  much  dispute:  some  re- 
garding them  as  originally  mere  collectors  of 
revenue,  others  as  possessed  of  a  property  in 
the  soil,  to  whom  the  actual  cultivators  are  mere 
sabordinate  holders.  In  Oude,  in  particular, 
the  case  of  the  talookdars,  a  wealthv  and 
numerous  bod^,  has  afforded  of  late  much  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

Talpa.  A  genus  of  burrowing  insectivorous 
mammals  called  moles ;  of  which  some  species 
( 71  caca^  Savi)  appear  to  be  blind ;  others,  as 
our  indigenous  Talpa  suroytBa^  have  minute 
ejes  and  a  limited  range  of  vision.  The 
mole  is  remarkable  for  the  complicated  re- 
gularity of  its  subterraneous  dwelling  and 
galleries. 

Talpa.  In  Surgery,  a  tumour  under  the 
skin  or  en  tide,  commonly  called  a  mole. 

Taltallte.  A  minenil  found  in  large  quan- 
tities near  Taltal,  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in 
Peru,  where  it  forms  the  bulk  of  the  copper  ore 
derived  from  the  mines.  It  occurs  in  masses 
consisting  of  an  agglomeration  of  long  crystal- 
line fibres  of  a  black  or  brownish -black  colour, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  silicate  of  copper,  to- 
gether with  the  silicate  of  alumina  and  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

Tains  (Lat  the  ankle).  The  sloping  heap 
of  fragments  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
rock. 

The  term  taliis  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
astragalus^  one  of  the  bones  of  the  ankle. 

Tamann.  A  green  he-avy  resin  from  the 
Society  Islands,  obtained  from  Calophyllum  ino- 
phifllum. 

Tamarao.  A  North  American  name  for 
the  Hackmatack,  or  American  Larch,  Larix 
amencana. 

Tamarioaoeee  (Tamarix,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). An  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  found 
growing  in  maritime  sands,  or  in  sandy  or 
gravelly  places  along  torrents  in  mountain 
districts.  Allied  in  many  respects  to  Portu- 
lacacea,  Elatinacag,  and  HyyerieacetB,  they  are 
at  once  known  by  the  structure  of  the  ovary, 
which  is  not  completely  divided  into  cells, 
but  contains  three  placentas  erect  from  the 
base  of  the  cavity,  these  being  either  quite 
free,  or  cohering  variously  with  each  other  or 
with  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  form  three 
imperfect  cells ;  and  by  the  erect  seeds  bearing 
long  hairs. 

Tanuuindns.  This  name  is  supposed  to 
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be  derived  from  the  Arabic  TaTnar,  signifying 
dates^  and  Indus,  in  allusion  to  the  country 
whence  the  tree  was  originally  derived.  The 
Tamarind-tree,  T.  indica,  is  the  only  species  of 
the  genus,  but  the  East  Indian  variety  has  long 
pods,  with  six  to  twelve  seeds,  whereas  the  va- 
riety cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  has  much 
shorter  pods  containing  one  to  four  seeds.   The 


Tamarindns  indict  (fmit). 

tree  has  an  elegant  appearance,  from  its 
graceful  pinnated  foliage  and  its  racemes  of 
sweet-smelling  flowers.  Tamarind-pods,  as 
imported  from  the  East  Indies,  vary  in 
length  from  three  to  six  inches,  and  are 
slightly  curved.  They  consist  of  a  brittle 
brown  shell,  within  which  is  a  soft  acid  brown 
pulp,  traversed  by  strong  woody  fibres;  the 
seeds  are  again  immediately  invested  by  a  thin 
membranous  covering.  West  Indian  tamarinds 
are  usually  imported  preserved  in  syrup,  the 
outer  shell  having  been  removed.  Tamarinds 
owe  their  grateful  acidity  to  the  presence  of 
citric,  tartaric,  and  other  vegetable  acids.  In 
addition  to  their  cooling  quaHties,  they  act  as 
gentle  laxatives,  and  are  useful  in  some  forms 
of  sore-throat.  The  pulp  mixed  with  salt  is 
used  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism  by  the 
Creoles  of  the  Mauritius.  The  timber  is  valu- 
able for  building  purposes,  and  furnishes  ex- 
cellent charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. 

Tamarisk.    [Tamabix.] 

Tamarlte.  A  Mineralogical  synonym  for 
Copper-Mica,  from  its  occurrence  at  Huel  Tamar. 

Tamarix  (Tamarisia,  the  people  among 
whom  it  grows).  A  name  given  by  botanists 
to  some  shrubs  of  slender  growth,  known  aa 
Tamarisks.  They  ard  clothed  with  very  small 
green  leaves  and  long  spikes  of  pink  flowers, 
the  natural  country  of  which  seems  to  extend 
from  Spain  to  Delhi,  occupying  a  band  of  ten 
or  twelve  degrees  of  latitude.  They  represent 
the  order  Tamaricacea. 

The  Tamarisk  will  bear  exposure  to  any 
degree  of  wind.  The  stems  and  leaves 
abound  in  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  species 
either  closely  allied  to  or  identical  with  the 
common  Tamarisk  produces  in  Arabia  a  sub- 
stance considered  by  the  Bedouins  a  great 
dainty,  and  called  by  them  mann  or  MaStna. 
In  the  month  of  June  it  drops  from  the 
branches  upon  the  fallen  twigs  and  leaves, 
which  always  cover  the  ground  beneath  the 
tree,  and  being  collected  and  cleaned  is  eaten 
with  bread.  &me  travellers  suppose  this  sub- 
stance to  be  not  an  exudation  from  the  tree, 
but  the  produce  of  an  insect  which  infests  the 
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Tamarisk.  It  is  said  to  be  most  abundant  in 
rainy  seasons. 

Tambao.     [ToKBiLC] 

TamHookle  IVood.  A  bard  handsome 
wood,  which,  when  powdered,  is  used  bj  the 
South  African  Zulus  as  an  emetic. 

TamboarlBe  (Fr.  tambourin).  A  musi- 
cal instrument  of  percussion  of  the  drum 
species,  being  a  cylinder  of  about  six  inches 
long  in  which  bells  are  suspended.  It  is 
covered  at  one  end  with  parchment,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  drum. 

Tammela  Tantaltte.  A  variety  of  Tanta- 
lite  from  Tammela,  in  Finland,  containing  only 
a  small  quantity  of  tin. 

Tamplnff.  A  term  used  by  miners  to  ex- 
press the  filling  up  of  a  hole  bored  in  a  rock 
for  the  purpose  of  blasting. 

TA.MPINO.  In  Military  Mining,  packing 
with  rammed  earth,  sand-bags,  &c.  that  part  of 
themine  nearest  to  the  charge.  This  is  intended 
to  increase  the  effect  of  the  charge. 

Tamus.  Of  this,  the  only  European  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  order  DioscoreacetBj  one  weU- 
kaown  species,  T^eommunU,  is  the  Black  Biyony 
of  our  hedges.  It  has  thick  tuberous  roots, 
sending  up  annual  twining  stems,  which  grow  to 
a  great  length,  and  climb  over  bushes  and  hedges. 
The  large  fiesby  roots  of  the  Bryony  contain 
an  abundance  of  acrid  clammy  juice,  and  were 
formerly  used  in  the  preparation  of  stimulating 
plai  stew.  Rustic  practitioners  employ  them  for 
removing  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  from 
bruises.  The  fruits  steeped  in  gin  are  a  popular 
remedy  for  chilblains. 

Tanff  or  Tailzie.  The  common  name  of 
Laminaria  digitata.  The  Orkney  kelpmen  give 
this  name  exclusively  to  the  narrow-fronded 
variety,  while  the  ordinary  form  is  called 
Cuyy.  What  is  called  Black  Tangle  is  Fueus 
vesiculosus. 

Taiiffenetes  (Lat.  tango,  I  touch).  In  the 
ancient  Geometry,  the  frobUm  of  tangenciea 
or  tactions  was  one  of  the  six  branches  of  the 
geometrical  analysis  created  by  ApoUonius  of 
Perga.  Its  general  object  was  to  describe  a 
circle  passing  through  given  points,  and  touch- 
ing straight  lines  or  circles  given  in  position, 
the  number  of  data  in  each  case  being,  of 
course,  limited  to  three.  Of  the  treatise  of 
ApoUonius  some  lemmas  only  were  preserved  in 
the  mathematical  collections  of  Pappus.  IVorn 
these  collections  the  treatise  was  restored  by 
Vieta,  of  whose  restoration  there  is  an  English 
translation  by  Lawson,  with  the  addition  ot  a 
supplement  by  Fermat,  on  Spherical  Tangencies. 
The  principal  cases  of  the  problem  of  plane 
tangencies  are  given,  and  neatly  demonstrated, 
in  Leslie's  Geometrical  Analysig. 

Tangrent  (Lat.  tango,  /  touch).  In  Geo- 
metry, a  right  line  passing  through  two  consecu- 
tive points  of  a  curve.  If  we  conceive  a  right 
line  to  rotate  around  one  of  its  intersection 
points  with  the  curve  until  another  intersec- 
tion point  comes  to  coincide  with  the  first,  it 
will  m  the  last  position  become  a  tangent 
Unless  the  point  on  the  curve  be  a  Multiplb 
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Ponrr,  the  tangent  at  it  will  be  unique ;  and, 
unless  the  curve  be  of  the  second  order,  it  will 
cut  the  curve  again  in  points  which  are  termed 
TAXcmrriAiA.  If  two  of  these  tangentials 
coincide  with  each  other,  the  tangent  is  termed 
a  DoUBLS  Tamobnt.  A  tangent  is  termed 
ttatiofuary  when  one  of  the  tangentials  coin- 
cides wiUi  the  point  of  contact.  [Taitgbkt, 
Statiokabt.] 

To  find  the  equation  to  the  tangent  is  a 
simple  problem  in  the  di^rential  calculus  which 
is  explained  in  all  text-books.  If  the  equation 
to  the  curve,  rendered  homo^neous  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  third  oo-ormnate,  2',  be  uaO, 
the  homogeneous  equation  of  the  tangent  at 
a  point  (*i,yi,  g^)  will  be 


»*i       rfyi      dzi^ 


■0, 


where    u^  denotes    what 
*,  y,  if  are   replaced    by 


u    becomes    when 

,  *i»  Vv  ^i'  1*w 
equation,  it  wiU  be  seen,  is  that  of  the  polar 
line  of  jr„  y„  g^.  [Pouss  A2n>  Poiaks.] 
Euclid  has  shown  that  no  straight  line  can 
be  drawn  between  a  circle  and  its  tangent 
which  does  not  cut  the  circle.  This  property 
is  true  of  all  other  curves,  and  the  contact  of 
a  curve  with  its  tangent  is  called  a  contact 
of  the  first  order.     [CkmTAcr.] 

"When  rectangular  co-ordinates  are  employed, 
the  term  tangent  is  frequently  applied  to  that 
portion  thereof  which  is  intercepted  between 
the  point  of  contact  and  the  abscissa  axis. 
The  mtercept,  on  this  axis,  between  the  ordinate 
and  the  tangent  is  termed  the  SiTBTAKomrr. 
When  polar  co-ordinates  are  used,  the  portion 
of  the  tangent  which  is  intercepted  between 
the  radius  vector  to  its  point  of  contact  and 
a  perpendicular  to  this  radius  vector  through 
the  pole,  is  termed  the  polar  tangent  \  it  is 

expressed  by   .3-^,  whore  da  denotes  the  are- 
dr 

element 

In  Trigonometryt  the  ratio  of  the  perpendien- 
lar  to  the  base  of  any  right-angled  triangle  is 
termed  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at  the  base ; 
and  by  the  tangent  of  an  arc,  in  eariier  woiks 
on  trigonometry,  is  meant  the  portion  of  the 
tangent  at  one  extremity  of  the  arc  intercepted 
between  the  radii  to  the  two  extremitieB. 

TaBffentp  SaftoettonaL  [Ikfuctioval 
Tahobntb.] 

Taaff ent  Vlaae.  In  Geometry,  it  is  shown 
that  the  tangents  at  any  ordinaiy  point  on  a  sur- 
face to  the  several  plane  sections  through  that 
point  all  lie  in  one  plane.  This  is  called  the  tos- 
gent  plane  to  the  surface  at  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. If  the  Cartesian  equation  n»0  of  the 
surfiuie  be  rendered  homogeneous  by  the  intii>> 
duction  of  a  fourth  oo-o^nate,  u,  the  faosio- 
geneous  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  the 
point  Xp  ^p  #,»  u^  will  be 

c?XJ,        dXJn        dJJ,        dVn    « 
d^i         dyi         dsTx         dit| 
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^he„  ^,  4^*  &e.dei«)fcewhat^.4^  &c. 
'^'"'"  dx^'   dy^  dx*  dy 

become  vhen  2,  jf, «, «  axe  vepUcad  hyx^^y^,  e^^ 
«i.  In  penenl  the  tangent  plane  intersects  the 
Biufaeein  acurrevhich  has  the  point  of  contact 
for  a  doable  |)oint.  [Imdic^tbiz.!  The  two 
tangents  to  this  enrre  at  the  double  point  are 
termed  Imflkxioval  Takobnts.  Should  the 
latter  coincide,  the  cnire  will  have  a  cnsp,  and 
at  an  adjacent  point  thereto  will  coincide  with 
the  original  tangent  plane^  which  is  then  said 
to  be  riatUmary. 

TABvest  floale.  [Sxcnrs  vob  Obdnaxcqb.] 

TaBireBt  Berew.  An  endless  screw,  ap- 
plied as  a  tangent  at  the  edge  of  a  toothed 
wheel,  with  which  the  screw  gears,  and  by 
each  RfTolntion  of  the  screw  the  wheel  is 
tuned  on  its  axis  the  distance  of  one  tooth 
of  the  wheel  from  the  nfizt  one.  Screws  of 
this  kind  are  nsefnl  for  minute  ai^ustments,  as 
a  conaidenible  amount  of  rotation  in  the  screw 
giyes  but  a  small  amount  of  rotation  to  the 
▼heel 

Taacentt  tattenary.  In  Geometry,  a 
tangent  which  meets  a  curre  in  three  oonsecutiye 
points.  The  point  of  contact  is  called  a  point 
of  inJUxion,  ^Ixflwuox,  Point  of.]  A  curve 
being  regardea  as  the  envelope  of  a  line  which 
tuna  ODntinuaUy-  around  one  of  its  own  points 
(itself  in  motion),  this  line  beeomes  a  stationary 
tangent  when,  previous  to  taming  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  its  motion  is  for  an  instant 
arrested. 

*BJigeiita»  IKatbod  ef.  A  method,  based 
on  kinematical  principles,  and  devised  by  Bo- 
berval  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  con- 
structing the  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  curve. 
It  consists  simply  in  the  composition  of  the 
seyeral  velocities  which  the  generating  point 
is  known  to  possess ;  for  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  velocity  will  obviously  coincide  with 
the  required  direction  of  the  tangent  Thus 
the  generating  point  of  a  parabola  may  be  re- 
gard as  having  two  equal  velocities,  one  along 
the  focal  radius  Tector,  and  the  other  parallel 
to  the  diameter.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  direction  of  the  resultant  vdiocity,  in  other 
words,  the  tangent,  will  bisect  the  angle  between 
the  radius  vector  and  a  parallel  to  Uie  axis— a 
well-known  theorem.  Roberval's  method,  though 
still  occasionally  used,  is  interesting  chiefly  as 
being  the  forerunner  of  Newton's  more  elabo- 
nif  method  of  fluxions.  An  account  of  it, 
written  by  one  of  Boberval*s  pupils  and  con- 
taining numerous  applications,  will  be  found 
in  the  Mhmoirss  ds  tjcad,  Soy.  des  Sciences, 
tome  vi  Paris  1730. 

Onf)  of  the  earliest  uses  which  was  made  of 
the  differential  calculus  was  to  find  the  posi- 
tions of  tangents  to  curve  lines ;  and  hence  the 
caJcnlos  itself,  in  its  eaxlj  period,  was  often  de- 
nominated the  method  of  tangents.  When  the 
equation  of  the  curve  is  given,  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  tangent  at  any  point,  as  only  a  simple 
difierentiation  is  required  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  operations  of  algebra;  but  the  inverse 
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problem,  to  determine  the  equation  of  the 
curve  when  its  subtangent  at  any  point  is 
given,  requires  an  integration,  and  is  conse- 
quently, in  geiieral,  attended  with  much  greater 
difiiculty.  The  first  problem  was  called  the 
direct,  and  the  second  the  inverse  method  of 
tangents.  The  terms  are  synonymous  with 
differential  and  integral  calculus. 

TttBffeBttals.  The  tangentials  of  a  point 
on  a  curve  are  the  intersections  with  the  curve 
of  the  tangent  at  that  point.  Every  point  on  a 
curve  of  the  n*^  order  has  n— 2  tangentials. 
In  the  case  of  a  cubic,  each  point  has  but  one 
tangential,  and  the  tangentiak  of  three  points 
in  the  same  right  line  are  themselves  in  a  right 
line.     [Tbaksvxbsajls.] 

Taiiffliietii  or  TangvlB.  A  crystallisable 
neutral  principle  said  to  possess  narcotic  pro- 
perties, extracted  from  the  kernel  or  seed  of 
the  Tanghinia  venenifera,  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  extract  of  the  seed  has  been  called 
Tartginine, 

Tangtilnta  (Tanghin,  its  Malagassy  name). 
The  Tanghin,  or  Tanquen,  is  the  only  plant  be- 
longing to  a  genus  of  the  Apocynacea,  named 
7anyAtn»a,  confined  to  Madagascar.  T.  veneni- 
fera  is  a  tree  with  smooth  alternate  thickish 
leaves,  clustered  towards  the  points  of  the 
branches,  and  bears  large  terminal  cymes  of 
flowers,  having  a  salver-shaped  corolla  with 
rose-coloured  lobes.  The  ovary  is  double, 
with  a  long  style  and  thick  stigma,  but  in  gene- 
ral only  one  comes  to  perfection,  forming  an 
ellipsoid  fruit,  somewhat  pointed  at  the  ends, 
and  having  a  smooth  purplish  skin  tinged  with 
green,  containing  a  hard  stone  surrounded  by 
a  thick  fibrous  flesh.  In  Madagascar  the  na- 
tives formerly  placed  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  poisonous  seed  of  the  Tanghin  as  an  in- 
fallible detector  of  guilt.  The  portion  used  as 
an  ordeal  is  the  seed,  which  is  pounded,  and 
a  small  piece  is  swallowed  by  each  person  to 
be  tried :  those  in  whom  it  causes  vomiting 
escape,  but  to  those  whose  stomachs  retain  it 
it  is  quickly  fatal,  and  their  guilt  is  then  held 
to  be  proven.     [Obdsa.l  Bbait.] 

Tanlatrj  (ChieL  tanais-teacnd).  An  ancient 
Irish  custom  of  descent,  defined  as  '  descent  from 
the  oldest  and  worthiest  of  the  blood.'  (Sir 
J.  Davies's  Cases  before  the  Irish  Judges, 
1762.) 

The  name,  however,  is  alone  local.  The 
custom  of  tanistry  is  universal  in  rude  societies, 
where  the  security  of  the  administration  will 
not  permit  a  minor  or  incompetent  person  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  The  elec- 
tions of  the  Merovingian  kings  in  France,  of  the 
Gothic  kings  in  Spain,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
in  England,  and,  for  some  time,  even  of  their 
Norman  successors,  was  determined  by  the 
worthiness  of  any  member  of  the  royal  house. 
The  principle  of  an  indefeasible  hereditary  right, 
resting  in  one  individual,  is  of  later  origin,  nut 
the  worst  feature  in  the  Irish  custom  was  its 
concomitant  custom  of  gavelkind,  by  which  a 
redistribution  of  the  property  possessed  by  the 
sept  or  clan  was  made  on  the  decease  of  the 
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chief;  a  eastom  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
growth  of  civilisation  and  wealth. 

Tank  (Sansc.  tanghi,  Port,  tanqne).  In 
Gardening,  a  cistern,  or  reservoir,  made  of 
stone,  slate,  timber,  or  some  other  material, 
used  in  collecting  and  preserving  water  during 
a  scarcity  or  drought.  Tanks  are  sometimes 
built  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  lead  or 
cement.  (Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Gardening,  p.  603.) 

Tank.  In  the  Navy,  a  case  of  sheet  iron 
about  four  feet  square,  and  containing  about 
two  tons.  Bilge  tanks  are  of  various  forms,  in 
order  to  employ  the  vacant  spaces  near  the  sides 
in  small  vessels.  Wooden  casks  were  formerly 
employed  ;  but  iron  tanks  have  for  many  years 
been  used  in  the  navy,  from  their  incomparable 
superiority  over  casks  in  keeping  the  water 
sweet. 

Tannentte.  A  double  sulphide  of  bis- 
muth and  copper  found  at  Tannenbaum  in 
Saxony, 

Tanner's  Bark.  The  bark  of  oak,  chestnut, 
willow,  larch,  and  other  trees,  which  abounds 
in  tannin,  and  is  used  by  tanners  for  preparing 
leather.  After  being  exhausted  of  the  tanning 
principle  by  being  chopped  into  small  pieces,  or 
bruised,  and  steeped  in  water,  it  is  laid  up  in 
heaps  to  dry,  and  in  this  state  is  sold  to  gar- 
deners for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial 
heat  by  fermentation  in  pits  or  beds,  in  bark- 
stoves  or  pits.     [Stovb.] 

Tannic  Aoid.  Tannin.  The  pure  astringent 
principle  of  vegetables,  upon  which  their  power 
of  converting  skin  into  leather  depends.  Its 
leading  character  is  its  property  of  producing  a 
dense  whitish  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  ani- 
mal jelly,  such,  for  instance,  as  isinglass.  The 
action  of  astringents  upon  persalts  of  iron  has 
given  rise  to  its  distinction  into  two  varieties ; 
the  first  changing  them  to  deep  blue  or  black, 
the  second  to  green.  The  tan  of  galls,  oak- 
bark,  grape-se^s,  &c.  possesses  the  former 
property  ;  that  of  catechu  and  tea  the  latter. 

Several  varieties  of  tannic  acid  are  distin- 
guished, as  to  the  sources  whence  they  are 
obtained,  as  gaUotannio  acid  from  gaU-nuts, 
quercitannic  from  oak-bark,  mimotannic  from 
catechu,  &c.,  each  having  certain  peculiarities, 
but  all  agreeing  in  forming  insoluble  compounds 
with  gelatine,  and  producing  a  black  colour 
with  persalts  of  iron.  Tannin  occurs  in  an 
infinity  of  plants,  and  may  be  detected  in  their 
infusions  by  the  tests  just  mentioned,  and  by 
their  astringent  taste.  Gallotannic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  washed  ether  upon 
powdered  galls,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  tannin  in  its  purest  form ;  it  is  yellowish, 
amorphous,  Tery  soluble  in  water,  reddens 
litmus,  and  tastes  intensely  astringent;  its 
aqueous  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  passes  into  ffoliio  acid ;  when  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  gallic 
acid  and  glucose,  as  shown  in  the  following 
equation : — 

C«H„0,*  +  8H0  =  80,  JH.O,,  +  Oi^,,Oi, 

Tannic  Add.     Wal«r.      G«lll«aeld.  GtoecM. 
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By  digesting  powdered  chareoal  in  nitric  acid, 
and  carefully  evaporating  the  solution,  Mr. 
Hatchett  obtained  a  brown  astringent  substance 
which  precipitated  gelatine,  and  which  he  called 
artificial  tannin,  {Phd,  2Vwu.  1805,  1806.) 
The  uses  of  tannin  are  numerous  and  importast : 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  especullj  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  the  formation  of  black 
dyes,  of  writing  ink,  and  its  medicinal  and 
dietetic  applications. 

Tannin.  The  astringent  principle  or  tannic 
acid  of  the  bark  or  galls  of  the  oak  and  other 
trees  [Babk],  of  the  leaves  of  sumach  [Rets], 
and  of  other  vegetable  productions,  used  for 
tanning  leather.  The  name  has  reference  to  its 
property  of  combining  with  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, by  which  they  are  prevented  from  becoming 
putrid,  and  rendered  impervious  to  water.  The 
process  by  which  this  is  effected  is  called 
tanning, 

Tansj"  (Fr.  tanaisie).  The  common  name 
for  Tanaeetvm  vulgare,  a  perennial  herb  of  the 
Composite  family.  The  herb  and  flower-heads 
of  this  plant,  used  sometimes  as  a  kind  of 
medicimu  pot-herb,  have  a  disagreeable  though 
somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  strong  nau- 
seous bitter  taste.  A  small  portion  is  sometimes 
added  to  omelets,  and  Tansy  wine  ei^oys  some 
reputation  among  rustic  practitioners  as  a  sto- 
machic. The  curled-leaved  variety  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant  for  garnishing  dishes. 

Tantallte.  Native  tantalic  add.  ItooeorB 
crystallised  in  iron-black  quadrangular  prisms, 
which  are  mostly  incomplete  and  Tariouslj 
modified.  The  duef  localities  whexe  it  is  found 
are  Finland;  Chanteloube,  near  Limoges,  in 
France ;  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria ;  and  Haddam, 
in  Connecticut.  Certain  varieties  from  Finbo, 
Broddbo,  and  Kimito,  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  oxide  of  tin.     [Cassitbbotamtautb.] 

The  metal  Tantalum  was  discovered  by  Ecke- 
berg  in  specimens  from  the  last-mentioned 
locality. 

Tantalum.  A  rare  metal,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  columbium.  It  is 
found  in  TANTA-Lrrs  and  YTTBO-TANTALrnt 

Tantalus  (Gr.  TdvraXos).  The  myths  of 
Tfiintalus  and  Ixion  may  be  considered  together, 
as  exhibiting,  throughout,  the  working  of  the 
same  ideas.  These  myths  exist  in  many  versions, 
the  chief  points  in  each  being  the  following. 

Tantalus  is  represented  by  some  as  a  son  of 
2^us,  his  wife  being  Euryanassa.  His  children 
are  Pelops,  Broteas,  and  Niobe,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  king  of  Lydia,  of  the  Phrygian 
Sipylus,  or  of  Argos.  Admitted  to  the  banqueV- 
table  of  Zeus,  he  was  made  acquainted  vith  the 
secret  counsels  of  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 
These,  contrary  to  his  promise,  he  made  known, 
and  for  this  offence  he  was  punished  by  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  turned  to  slime  when  he  stooped  to 
drink  of  them,  and  under  branches  laden  with 
fruit,  which  vanished  when  he  sought  to  gnsp 
them,  while  over  his  head  a  huge  rock  susperded 
in  the  air  threatened  constantly  to  desttoy  him. 
Another  version  relates  that^  like  the  sons  of 
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Lyeaon,  Tantalus  served  up  to  Zeus  at  a  banquet 
the  body  of  his  son  Pelops,  while  another  says 
that  he  stole  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  gave 
them  to  his  people.  (Pindar.  OL  i.  98.)  It  is 
also  related  that  he  was  intrusted  by  Pandareos 
with  the  care  of  the  dog  which  had  guarded  the 
infant  Zeus  in  Crete,  but  that  when  Pandareos 
demanded  back  the  dog,  Tantalus  declared 
that  he  had  never  receiv^  it. 

According  to  one  tradition,  Ldon  was  a  son 
of  Phlegyas,  and  the  husband  of  Dia,  the 
daughter  of  Hesioneus,  to  whom  he  refused  to 
^ye  the  rich  presents  which  he  had  promised 
for  the  gift  of  his  child  in  marriage.  When 
Hesioneus  insisted  on  the  performance  of  the 
contract,  Ixion  invited  him  to  a  banquet  and 
then  let  him  £ill  into  a  pit  full  of  fire.  (Dio- 
dorus  iv.  69.)  Zeus  alone  of  all  the  i^ods  could 
be  induced  to  purify  Ldon  from  this  murder, 
and  Ixion  rewarded  his  kindness  by  attempting 
to  win  the  love  of  Heba..  But  Zeus  placed  in 
his  way  a  phantom  resembling  Hera,  and  by 
this  phantom  Ixion  became  the  father  of  the 
Centaurs.  As  a  punishment  for  his  treachery 
to  Zeus,  he  was  bound  on  a  blazing  cross  of 
four  limbs,  which  rolls  round  iu  the  air  for  ever 
and  ever.     (Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  73.) 

Thus  these  two  myths  closely  resemble  each 
other,  while  the  chief  incidents  of  each  recur  in 
other  legends,  in  which  the  names  and  details 
point  to  mythical  phrases  indicating  the  action 
of  the  sun.  Tantalus  lives  in  a  golden  palace 
like  that  of  Helios,  from  which  Phabthon  went 
forth  on  his  ill-starred  journey.  His  wisdom 
is  the  wisdom  of  Phoebus  Apollo  {Hymn  to 
Hermes^  534)»  received  immediately  from  Zeus, 
and  which  he  may  not  impart  even  to  Hbrhbs. 
His  frequent  communings  with  Zeus  are  paral- 
leled by  the  daily  visits  of  Helios  to  the  dizzy 
heights  of  heaven.  His  theft  of  nectar  and 
ambrosia  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  answers 
to  the  stealing  of  the  fire  by  Prometheus  ;  and 
in  the  gifts  thus  bestowed  by  Tantalus  on  his 
people  we  see  the  wealth  which  the  sim  brings 
from  the  sky  and  lavishes  on  the  children  of  men. 
The  hound  given  to  him  in  pledge  by  Pandareos 
is  the  hound  of  Artemis,  which  reappears  in  the 
tale  of  Pbocris  ;  it  is  the  mighty  hoimd  of  the 
gods  (the  wind),  who  chases  the  clouds  over 
seas  and  mountains,  always  felt  but  never  seen, 
and  which  the  sun  cannot,  therefore,  restore. 
The  slaughter  of  Pelops,  although  as  repulsive 
as  the  legend  of  Erichthonios  (Apollodorus  iii. 
14,  6),  may,  like  that  tale,  be  traced  to  similar 
mythical  phrases.  The  warmth  of  the  sun 
brings  to  light  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  is 
his  bride ;  his  raging  heat  kills  his  offspring, 
which  is  offered  up  as  a  scorched  and  vrither^ 
▼ictim  in  the  eyes  of  Zetts  (the  sky).  His 
punishment  accords  not  less  dosely  with  the 
meaning  of  the  old  mythical  expressions. 
Hermes,  who  kindles  a  fire  and  roasts  the 
sacrifice,  cannot  appease  his  hunger,  for  the 
wind  cannot  eat  of  that  which  the  fire  devours. 
So,  like  Tantalus,  the  sun  may  look  on  the 
fraits  of  the  earth  or  on  the  dear  rivers ;  but 
if  he  stoops  to  drink  and  brings  his  lips  near 
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to  the  laden  branches,  his  breath  withers  the 
fruits  and  dries  the  streams  as  in  a  time  of 
drought,  and  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  Homeric 
poet  (0dy$8,  xi.  187),  only  black  mud  and 
gaping  clay  remain  in  place  of  fiowing  water, 
and  the  leaves  shrivel  up  beneath  the  fierce 
glare  of  noonday.  The  rock  which  hangs  over 
Tantalus  and  threatens  to  crush  him  is  the 
Cyclops  Polyphemus  [Cvclopes],  and  the 
Thebcm  Sphikx,  which  broods  onunously  over 
the  city  of  (Edipds,  both  being  Images  of  the 
thunder-cloud,  whidi  gathers  into  the  shape  of 
mountains,  and  remains  motionless  in  the  sky 
until  its  wrath  breaks  forth  in  the  storm. 
[Vritjia.] 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  verb  tantaliset  answers  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  Orpheus  when  he  turns  too 
soon  to  embrace  Eurydik^,  who  is  following 
him  from  Hades.  In  the  restoration  of  Pelops 
to  life  we  see  the  operation  of  that  power  which 
is  exercised  at  will  by  the  Colchian  Medeia..' 
Like  that  of  Euiydik^  the  name  of  Euryanassa, 
the  wife  of  Tantalus,  belongs  to  that  vast  class 
of  names  which  denote  the  broad  flush  of  light 
which  overspreads  the  sky  at  dawn. 

Phrases  of  the  same  import  with  those  which 
gave  shape  to  the  legend  of  Tantalus  account 
for  the  myth  of  Ixion.  Like  the  name  Orpheus, 
the  name  Ixion  is  explained  by  a  comparison 
with  the  Sanscrit  Akshivan,  the  being  who  turns 
on  a  wheel  (Gr.  ^wi^,  Lat.  axis,  axle).  Of  this 
identification,  M.  Br^l  ('  Le  Mythe  d'CBdipe,' 
Revue  Archiologique  for  Sept.  1863)  says  that 
no  doubt  can  remain  when  in  Vedic  hymns  we 
read  of  the  wheel  of  the  sun,  and  the  battle 
waged  by  Dyaus  (Zeus,  the  heaven)  to  snatch 
it  from  the  grasp  of  night.  Thus  Ixion  loves 
Hera,  the  queen  of  the  pure  air,  as  Indra  loves 
the  Dawn  and  Phcebus  loves  Daphne.  In  his 
children  the  Kentaurs  [Centaurs]  are  seen 
the  Sanscrit  Qandharvas,  the  bright  clouds  in 
whose  arms  the  sun  reposes  as  he  journeys 
through  the  sky.  The  treasure-house  of  Ixion 
answers  to  the  golden  palaces  of  Tantalus  and 
Helios.  These  are  represented  as  flaming  with 
gold :  the  treasure-chamber  of  Ixion  is  a  gulf 
of  fire  which  scorches  the  body  of  Hesioneus, 
when  he  insists  on  the  fulfilment  of  Ixiou's 
pronuse.  The  darkness  and  gloom  which  follows 
this  deed  is  a  time  of  plague  and  drought, 
answering  to  that  which  is  brought  about  by 
the  efforts  of  Tantalus  to  appease  his  thirst. 
When  pardoned  for  this  offence,  Ixion  incurs 
deeper  guilt,  and  each  day  his  love  for  Hera 
becomes  warmer,  as  the  summer  sun  gains  a 
greater  power ;  but  when  he  seeks  to  embrace 
her,  she  vanishes  like  Daphne  from  Phoebus  or 
Eurydik^  from  Orpheus,  and  Ixion  himself  is 
bound  to  that  four-spoked  wheel  which  figures 
to  the  eye  the  disc  of  the  sun  at  noontide. 

Like  Peleus,  Ldon  has  horses  which  cannot 
die,  and  which  under  the  names  of  Xanthos 
and  Balios  are  yoked  to  the  chariot  of  Achilleus. 
The  name  of  his  father  Phlegyas  (^A^w)  is 
significant  of  burning  heat,  and  the  withholding 
of  the  bridal  gifts  after  the  marriage  of  Dia 
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corresponds  with  an  incident  in  the  story  of 
Hesion^,  where  Laomedon^laying  the  part  of 
Ixion,  refuses  to  give  to  Heracles  the  horses 
which  he  had  promised  to  him  for  the  rescue  of 
his  daughter. 

Tantalus's  Cap.  A  philosophical  toy 
which  amusingly  exhibits  the  principle  of  the 
siphon.  Into  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  cup  A 
the  longer  leg  of  a  siphon  BCD 
is  cemented,  so  that  the  end  I)  of 
the  shorter  leg  nearly  touches  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  within.  When 
water  is  poured  into  the  cup,  it 
rises  in  the  shorter  leg  of  the 
siphon  until  it  reaches  the  leyel 
of  the  top  of  the  bend  at  C,  when 
it  flows  over  into  the  larger  leg, 
and  is  carried  off  at  G ;  so  that 
if  water  is  not  supplied  to  the 
cup  fester  than  it  is  drawn  off  by 
the  siphon,  the  cup  will  beemptied. 
*  To  fown  the  toy,  the  legs  of  the  siphon  are 
concealed  by  the  hollow  %ure  of  a  man  whose 
chin  is  on  a  level  with  the  bend  of  the  siphon ; 
so  that  the  figure  stands  like  Tantalus  in  the 
fable — ^up  to  Uie  chin  in  water,  but  unable  to 
quench  his  thirst. 

Tantipartlte  Vimotloii.  This  term  de- 
notes a  function  which  is  linear  with  respect 
to  several  distinct  sets  of  quantities.  Thus, 
a  determinant  is  a  tantipartite  function,  the 
elements  in  each  line  or  column  constituting 
a  set.  When  there  are  only  two  sets  of 
facients,  the  function  is  said  to  be  Uneo4inear ; 
an  example  of  such  a  function,  x^  y,  and 
af,  f/  being  the  two  sets  of  facients,  is 

axai  +  hx}f  +  c^y  +  dy}f, 

Tanjstomes  (Or.  toi^,  /  stretchy  and 
trrSfia^  a  itumth).  The  name  of  a  family  of 
Dipterous  insects,  comprehending  those  which 
have  a  projecting  proboscis,  with  the  last  joint 
of  the  antennae  undivided. 

Tanjstrapbeas  (Gr.  roi^^,  and  trrp4^^ 
to  twist).  A  genus  of  Sauropteiygian  Beptilia, 
in  which  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the 
vertebnB  was  greater  than  in  any  other  ver- 
tebrate animal,  recent  or  fossil. 

Tap  &oot.  The  main  root  of  a  plant, 
which  strikes  perpendicularly  into  the  soiL 
It  is  sometimes  succulent  with  few  fibres, 
as  in  the  carrot  and  radish ;  sometimes  woody 
with  many  horizontal  ramifications,  as  in  the 
oak-tree.  This  tap  root  grows  in  advance  of 
the  other  roots,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  anchor  to 
keep  the  tree  firm  in  the  ground;  hence,  in 
transplanting  trees  or  shrubs,  it  should  never 
be  divided. 

Tap«-rooted.  Having  a  large  simple  conical 
root,  which  forms  a  centre  round  which  the 
divisions  are  arranged. 

Tape^worm.    [Tjbnu.] 

Taper  (A.-Sax.).  In  Botany,  this  term  is 
applied  to  parts  the  opposite  of  angular ;  usu- 
ally employed  in  obntraydistinction  to  that  torm, 
when  speaking  of  long  bodies.     [Tbbetb.] 

'  (Er.  tapisserie,  from  tapis,  Lat. 
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'  tapete).    An  ornamental  figured  textile  fabric 
of  worsted  or  silk  for  lining  the  walls  of 
apartments.    Of  the  earlier  manufactories  of 
this    kind    were    those    of   Arras,    Brussels, 
I  Antwerp,  and  Valenciennes.    Those  of  Arras 
were  executed  chiefly  in  wool  with  a  little 
hemp  and  cotton,  but  without  silk  or  gold 
I  or  silver  thread.     The  best  known  tapestry 
I  is  now  produced  at  the  GobeUns  royal  manu- 
factory near  Paris. 

In  Painting  the  word  tajpetiry  is  applied  to 
a  representation  of  a  subject  in  wool  or  silk,  or 
both,  worked  on  a  woven  ground  of  hemp  or 
flax. 

Taplooa.  The  prepared  starch  of  the 
root  of  the  Manxhat  tauisnma,  employed  as 
a  diet  for  invalids.  The  root  abounik  with 
a  milky  juice,  which  is  poisonous,  but  which 
deposits  an  inert  starch  when  difiAued  through 
water.  It  is  called  Cassava^  and  is  rendered 
harmless  by  boiling. 

Tapir*  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Ferisso- 
dactyle  Mammals,  of  whi<£  three  existing 
and  several  extinct  species  have  been  deter- 
mined. Of  the  existing  species  one  is  a  native 
of  Sumatra,  the  other  two  of  South  America. 
They  have  a  short  proboscis;  four  toes  on 
the  fore  foot,  and  three  toes  on  the  hind  foot 

Tar  (A-Sax.  tare,  Ger.  theer).  A  dark 
brown  or  black  viscid  liquid  obtained  in 
the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  mat- 
ters. There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  tar: 
fDood  tar,  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
wood  vinegar  and  wood  spirit  bj  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood;  Stoekktdm  tar, 
largely  used  in  the  arts,  as  in  shipbuilding; 
&C.,  which  is  obtained  by  a  rude  distillatio 
per  descensum  of  the  roots  and  other  useless 
pflkrts  of  the  resinous  pine ;  and  ooai  tar,  ob- 
tained during  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  The 
tars  are  extremely  complex  mixtures.  Wood 
tar  yields  on  repeated  fractional  distilktions 
para^n,  eupion,  picamar,  kapnomor,  cedriret, 
and  creosote.  The  residue  left  in  the  retort 
constitutes  pitch,  and  from  it  the  two  hy- 
drocarbons dirysen  and  pyren  have  been  ob- 
tained. Coal  tar  by  distillation  fomisbes 
carbolic  acid  or  phenol;  cresylic  alcohol; 
xylylic  alcohol;  the  liquid  hydrocarbons 
benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  cumol,  and  cymol;  the 
solid  hydrocarbons  naphthalin,  panmaphtha- 
lin,  and  parafiin ;  rosouc  and  brunolic  adds ; 
and  the  bade  compounds  aniline,  eespitine, 
pyridine,  picoline,  Intidine,  ooUidine,  panoline, 
ooridine,  rubidine,  viridine,  leuooline,  oyptidine 
and  pyrroL 

In  former  days,  tar  water,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Bishop  Berkeley,  was  considered 
as  a  universal  remedy,  more  especisllr  ^ 
rheumatic,  syphilitic,  and  cutaneous  afiectioiis. 
The  bishop's  practice  was  ridiculed  with  mneh 
point  and  effinst  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Keeve, 
entitled  A  Cunfor  tke  JSfidemie  Madnm  ^ 
Drinking  Tar  Water,m  which  he  says:  'Inyoor 
younger  days,  my  lord,  you  made  the  '  ^ 
discovery  of  the   unreality   of 
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ncfw  in  your  riper  age  you  bsTe  undertaken 
to  prove  the  reality  of  an  nniyersal  remedy; 
an  attempt  to  talk  men  out  of  their  reason 
did  of  right  belong  to  that  philosopher  who  at 
first  tried  to  reason  them  out  of  their  senses.' 

Tar*  aClnenU.  A  viscid  variety  of  Bitu- 
men, much  resembling  Petroleum. 

Tanu  An  Indian  name  for  Corypha  Taliera, 
the  Tab'pat  Pahn. 

Taraols.  In  Mythology,  a  Celtic  divinity, 
confounded  by  Latin  writers  with  their  Jupiter. 
(Lucan,  Phars,  i  446.) 

VaraateUa.    [Tabantuia.] 

Tarantula  (so  called  from  Taranto  in 
Sicily).  The  name  of  a  Fabrician  genus  of 
pedipalpous  pulmonary  Arachnidans,  infesting 
the  torrid  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  The 
group  is  now  divided  into  the  genera  Phrynus 
and  Tkefyphonus.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
a  genus  of  spiders  found  in  some  parts  of  Sicily, 
whose  bite  produces  a  train  of  symptoms  long 
believed  to  be  curable  only  by  music.  Prom 
this  word  is  derived  the  term  tarantella,  the 
national  dance  of  the  Sicilians. 

Taraxaola*  A  crystalliBable  bitter  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  juice  of  the  root  of 
dandelion  {Taraxacwm  dens  leonU). 

Tarazaonm.  The  Dandelion,  one  of  our 
most  familiar  weeds,  is  the  type  of  this  genus 
of  Ckimposites.  This  plant,  the  T,  dms  leonis, 
is  universally  found  in  Europe,  Central  Asia, 
North  America,  and  the  Arctic  regbns,  and 
varies  much  in  stature  and  appearance,  according 
to  the  locality  in  which  it  grows.  The  rootstock 
is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  an  aperient 
and  tonic,  especially  in  liver-complaints.  It 
has  also  diuretic  properties,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  chicory.  The  leaves  are 
eaten  by  cattle  with  advantage,  and  are  greedily 
devoured  by  rabbits. 

The  bright  yellow  flowers  of  this  ^lant  open 
in  the  morning  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
and  close  in  the  evening  between  eight  and 
nine — hence  this  was  one  of  the  plants  selected 
hy  Linns&us  to  form  his  floral  clock. 

TardlcnMles  (Lat.  tardus,  slow;  gradior, 
/  march).  A  family  of  edentate  Mammals, 
comprising  those  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
slowness  of  their  motions  when  upon  the  ground, 
as  the  sloths. 

Tardo  (Ital.  ^0w).  In  Music,  a  term  de- 
noting that  the  movement  to  which  it  is  affixed 
is  to  be  performed  slowly.  It  is  nearly  the 
same  in  signification  as  larffo. 

Tare.  In  Agriculture,  the  name  of  the 
oommon  Vetch  (  Vicia  saliva). 

Tabs.  In  Commerce,  tare  is  a  deduction 
made  from  the  weight  of  goods  by  taking  into 
account  the  weight  of  the  packing.  It  is  said 
to  be  real,  when  the  true  weight  of  such  a 
packing  is  estimated ;  average,  when  a  few  similar 
cases  are  taken,  and  the  average  estimated  ai 
equal  on  all  the  cases;  customary,  when  a  uni- 
form weight  is  taken  as  the  rule  of  the  place. 
Bome  of  the  weights  found  in  England,  as  the 
hundred  of  112  lbs.  and  probably  the  pound  of 
16  ounces,  were  originally  inclusive  of  the  tare. 
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The  hundred  passed  through  another  stage 
when  it  was  reckoned  at  108  lbs. 

Taryum*  A  Chaldee  word,  denoting, 
generally,  the  Chaldee,  or  more  properly 
Aramaic,  versions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the 
two  best  known  being  those  of  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel  (or  rather  the  Pseudo- Jonathan),  an 
author  who  wrote  a  paraphrase  or  commen- 
tary upon  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Prophets, 
about  B.O.  30 ;  and  of  Onkelos,  upon  the  Pen- 
tateuch, which  is  considered  the  most  valuable 
of  all,  and  is  referred  to  the  first  century  of  our 
ers.^  {Eticy.  Met. ;  see  also  the  treatise  on  this 
subject,  imder  the  head  'Versions,'  by  Mr. 
Emanuel  Deutz,  in  Smithes  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,) 

Tarl.  The  sap  of  Phamix  sylvesiris,  which 
is  drunk  in  India  either  &esh  or  fermented. 

Tariff.  A  table  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  containing  a  schedule  of  all  duties,  &c 
levied  upon  impOTts  and  exports.  This  name  is 
taken  from  the  Spanish  town  Tarifa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  where 
duties  were  formerly  collected.  The  English 
tarifiT,  till  the  reforms  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was 
exceedingly  lengthy,  but  it  is  now  confined  to 
very  few  articles.  Changes  in  tarifis  have  been 
the  prominent  purposes  of  those  acts  of  com- 
mercial diploma(^  which  have  been  entered 
upon  between  this  and  other  countries  of  late 
years. 

TamowttBite.  A  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  species  of  Aragonite,  containing  a  small 

froportion  of  lead;  found  at  Tamowitz  in 
Fpper  Silesia.      " 

Tare.  The  tuberous  roots  of  Caladium 
esoulentum,  Cciocasia  macrorhiza,  &c 

TarpawUoff  or  TarpauUne.  A  painted 
or  tarred  canvas  cover. 

Tarpeta.  In  Boman  Mythology,  the 
maiden  who  gave  her  name  to  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  According  to  one  story,  she  agreed  to 
open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  followers  of 
Titus  Tatius,  bargaining  with  them  that  they 
should  give  her  what  they  wore  on  their  left 
arms ;  out  they  threw  upon  her  their  shields 
instead  of  the  bracelets  which  she  had  desired. 
In  another  version,  she  wishes  to  deceive  the 
Sabines,  and  not  to  favour  them;  while  in  a 
third  legend  she  is  described  as  betraying  the 
Capitol  to  a  king  of  the  Ghiuls  of  whom  she 
was  enamoured,  and  not  to  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
(Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  OrsdibUity  of  Early  Homan 
History,  ch.  xi.  sect.  4.) 

Tarras.  Terras,  or  Trass.  A  volcanic 
product  of  the  nature  of  pozznolano.  Mixed 
with  ordinary  mortar,  it  gives  the  resulting 
material  the  property  of  setting  or  harden- 
ing imder  water.  Several  argillo-fermginous 
minerals  possess  the  same  property,  and 
are  indiscriminately   used   under  this    term. 

[PofflTJOLAlTO.] 

Tarae  or  Tarnw  (Gr.  Taf><r6s,  sole  of  foot). 
In  Mammalia,  this  word  signifies  the  collection 
of  small  bones  between  the  tibia  and  metatarsus, 
or  those  which  constitute  the  first  part  of 
the  foot.     In  birds,  it  is  sometimes  applied 
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to  the  third  segment  of  the  leg,  which  le 
rarely  fleshy  or  feathered,  and  corresponds 
with  the  tarsiiB  and  metatarsus  coijoined.  In 
insects,  it  signifies  the  aggregate  of  minute 
joints  which  constitute  the  fifth  principal  seg- 
ment of  the  leg  or  the  foot. 

Tartar  (Gr.  rdprapoSj  the  nether  worldf 
because  it  is  the  sediment  or  dregs  of  wine). 
The  substance  which  concretes  upon  the  inside 
of  wine  casks.  It  is  called  red  and  white 
argolf  according  to  the  wine  from  which  it 
is  obtained,  "mien  purified,  it  is  often  called 
cream  of  tartar :  it  is  a  bitartrate  of  potash. 
[Tartaric  Actd.] 
Tartar  Bmetto.  [Embtio  Tartar.] 
Tartar  of  tbe  Teetb.  This  substance, 
which  occasionally  concretes  upon  the  teeth, 
consists,  according  to  Berzelius,  of — 

Salivary  mncuB       .        •  .        •         .  13*S 

Animal  matter  solable  in  moriatio  add    .    7*6 
Phosphate  of  lime  (earthy  phosphates)     .  79*0 

100-0 

TartaHo  ^d.  The  acid  of  tartar.  This 
add,  which  in  its  ordinary  state  may  be 
represented  as  ^  (2H0,  CsH^O^q)*  i''  found 
free,  and  in  combination,  in  many  vegetables ; 
its  principal  source  is  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  form  of  tartar, 
or  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  acid  is  obtained 
from  this  salt  as  follows:  4  parts  of  it,  in 
fine  powder,  are  well  mixed  with  1  part  of 
powdered  chalk,  and  the  mixture  thrown,  by 
small  portions  at  a  time,  into  10  parts 
of  boiling  water.  When  the  efiervescence  is 
over,  the  whole  is  stirred  and  left  to  subside. 
The  liquid,  which  is  a  solution  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash,  is  then  poured  off  the 
sediment,  which  is  tartrate  of  lime,  and  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to 
it  This  throws  down  an  additional  portion 
of  tartrate  of  lime,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
first,  and  haying  been  well  washed,  is  decom- 
posed by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  forms 
sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  tartaric  acid  re- 
mains in  solution,  and  is  obtained  by  slow 
evaporation.  The  first  crystals  require  to  be 
redissolved,  and  digested  with  a  little  purified 
animal  charcoal  until  the  liquid  is  colourless ; 
it  is  then  again  evaporated  and  ciystallised. 

Tartaric  add  is  very  sour;  its  crystals 
exhibit  complicated  forms,  derived  from  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism.  Water  dissolves  about 
1-5  Its  weight  at  60^,  and  more  than  twice 
its  weight  at  212^.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Tartaric  acid  is  distinguished  by  the  white 
crystalline  precipitate  wmch  it  pnxluces  when 
added  in  excess  to  solutions  containing  potash. 
If  these  solutions  are  very  dilute,  the  pre- 
dpitation  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of 
alcohoL  It  is  used  in  calico  printing,  and 
is  much  employed  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
dtric  acid  in  lemonade  and  in  effervescent 
solutions. 

Pasteur  has  shown  that  there  are  two  modi- 
fications of  tartaric  acid.  The  crystals  of  one 
variety,  when  dissolved  in  water,  turn  the  plane 
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of  polarisation  to  the  right — dextro-iariane, 
or  the  common  tartaric  add.  The  crystals  of 
the  other  variety,  when  dissolved  in  water, 
turn  the  plane  to  the  left — iavo-tartarie  acid. 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  equal  parts  of  the 
two  acids  are  mixed,  crystals  are  deposited 
from  the  mixture,  whidi  appear  to  be  identical 
in  propejrties  with  racemic  or  paratartaric  acid ; 
they  have  no  action  on  a  ray  of  polarised  light. 

The  Tartraies  are  mostly  crystallisable,  and 
are  either  neutral  or  add.  In  the  neutral 
tartrates  2  atoms  of  base  are  combined  with 
1  atom  of  acid,  as  in  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash,  which  is  2(K0),  CgH^Oio,  or  in  tar- 
trate of  potash  and  soda,  «  KO,liia,O,C^E^0i^ 
In  the  add  tartrates  (or  bitartrates)  1  atom 
of  water  replaces  1  of  the  bases,  as  in  bi- 
tartrate of  potash,  which  is  K0,HO,C,B[40,<>. 
There  is  also  an  important  dass  of  tartratfs 
in  which  one  of  the  bases  is  a  protoxide 
and  the  other  sesquioxide,  the  salt  being  neu- 
tral, as  in  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony 
(emetic  tartar),  which  is  KO,SbOjtoC,H40io. 
Tartrate  of  potash,  used  as  an  aperient  under 
the  name  of  soluble  tartar^  forms  prisnutic 
crystals  of  a  saline  and  bitter  taste,  soluble 
in  2  parts  of  water.  Bitartrate  of  potash  or 
Tartar  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
is  deposited  in  wine  casks  in  the  form  of  a 
nrhite  or  red  crystalline  incrustation,  called 
araol  or  crude  tartar.  It  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving it  in  boiling  water,  with  one-twentieth 
of  its  weight  of  pipedav,  which  absorbs  the 
colouring-matter,  and  falls  as  a  sediment, 
the  crystals  of  tartar  separating  aftennirds 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  cpon 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  boiler;  the  term 
cream  of  tartar  was  originally  applied  to  the 
superfldal  crust 

The  add  tartrate  of  potash  is  also  formed 
by  adding  excess  of  tart9,ric  add  to  a  solution 
of  potash :  the  mixture  presently  deposits  crj- 
staUine  grains,  and  furnishes  an  example  of 
diminution  of  solubility  by  increase  of  acid 
in  the  salt.  Upon  this  the  use  of  tartaric 
add  as  a  test  for  potash  depends;  for  soda 
forms  an  easily  soluble  supertartrate,  and 
affords  no  predpitate. 

The  crystals  of  this  salt,  which  are  rhombic 
prisms,  are  soluble  in  184  parts  of  water  at 
68°;  and  in  18  parts  at  212"^. 

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda  is  prepared 
by  saturating  the  excess  of  add  in  tartar,  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  the  Soda  tartarisAis 
of  pharmacy,  and  forms  fine  transparent 
prismatic  ci^stals.  This  salt  has  long  been 
used  as  a  mild  aperient,  under  the  name 
of  RocheUe  Salt  and  Sel  de  Seifftutu,  baring 
been  first  prepared  at  Bochelle  by  an  apothe- 
cary of  the  name  of  Seignette. 

Tartrate  of  Lime  is  often  found  as  a  crystal- 
line deposit  in  light  white  wines.  It  falls 
on  dropping  tartaric  add  into  lime-vatcr,  and 
is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  add. 

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Antimony,  [Evbtic 
Tabtar.] 

When  common  tartaric  add  is  heated  to 
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about  350^,  it  f^ises  and  congeals  on  cooling 
into  a  TitTDons  mass,  which  has  the  same 
satuiating  power  as  the  original  acid,  but 
which  prodnces  salts  dififering  in  crystalline 
form.  If  the  heat  exceed  360^,  the  add  be- 
comes monobasic,  but  still  without  loss  of 
weight,  and  is  represented  hy  KOfifis^ii- 
These  isomeric  modifications  have  been  de- 
signated meiatariarie  and  isotartarie  adds: 
Then  solutions  of  their  salts  are  boiled,  they 
gradually  rerert  to  common  tartrates.  When 
tile  common  add  is  kept  in  fusion  at  about 
372^',  it  loses  half  an  equivalent  of  water, 
and  is  changed  into  tartralic  acid.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  fused  add  is  raised 
to  392°,  it  loses  an  equivalent  of  water,  and 
becomes  tartrelic  acid.  The  tartralates  and 
tartrektes  are  converted  into  tartrates,  when 
boiled  with  water.  By  carefully  continuing 
*Jie  action  of  heat  on  tartario  add,  it  may 
be  obtained  anhydrous;  it  is  then  white, 
amorphous,  and  insoluble  in  cold  water;  but 
by  the  protracted  action  of  water,  or  by  boiling, 
it  reverts  to  its  ordinary  condition,  by  the  re- 
sumption of  two  atoms  of  water. 

The  relations  of  the  anhydrous  tartaric  acid 
to  its  several  hydrated  modifications,  are  as 
follow : — 


Anhydrous  tartaric  add 
CxTsUdUaed  tartario  aoid 
Uetatartario  add .  .  . 
Isotartarie  add  .  .  . 
Tartralic  add  .... 
Tartrelioadd  .  .  .  . 
R*/<f  wri^fy  aftd      .... 


.  C.H.0,0  2H0 
.  C,H^O,o  2H0 
.  C,H,0„  HO 
.  2(C,H«0,«)  8H0 
,  C,H,0,o  HO 
.    CAO„    2H0 


Tutanw  (Or.  rdpropos).  In  Greek  My- 
thologv,  a  son  of  .Sther  (air)  and  G6  (earth), 
and  the  father  of  Typhoeus  and  Echidna. 
In  the  Iliad  the  name  Tartarus  denotes  a  place, 
closed  in  by  iron  gates,  as  far  below  Hades  as 
heaven  is  abo^e  the  earth.  In  the  Platonic 
dialogue  entitled  Crorffias,  Tartarus  is  the  place 
where  the  souls  of  men  pay  the  penalty  for 
the  evil  deeds  done  dunng  their  lifetime  on 
earth.    [Soul.] 

Tartrates.  Salts  in  which  the  tartaric  acid 
is  combined  with  bases.    [Tabtabic  Agxd.I 

TartroTliiio  Aeld.  An  add  composed  of 
tartaric  add,  in  which  an  atom  of  water  has 
been  replaced  by  oxide  of  ethyl  (C4HBO). 

Taitnlfe.  A  common  French  nickname 
for  hypocritical  pretenders  to  devotion.  It  is 
derived  from  the  celebrated  comedy  of  Moliere, 
of  which  the  hero  is  so  called.  Whether 
MoH&re  invented  it,  or  took  it  from  the  popular 
language  of  the  time,  does  not  appear :  some 
saj  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  P^re  la  Chaise,  whom  he  had  once 
seen  eating  truffles  with  peculiar  goiit;  and 
thence  the  name.  The  play  was  written  in 
1664,  but  not  acted  till  1669  ;  great  difficulties 
being  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  author  by  the 
clergy  and  the  papal  legate.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  prohibited  when  the  curtain  was  on  the 
point  of  rising,  and  Moliere  announced  to  the 
public  its  disappointment  in  the  well-known 
equivocal  words,  *  Monsieur  le  president  ne  veut 
pas  qu'on  le  joue.*  When  at  last  licensed 
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I  (through  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  the  king 

himself),  it  had  a  run  of  three  months  with 

'  unparalleled  success.    In  England,  this  play 

i  has  been  made  more  than  once  to  serve  the 

I  popular  passions  of  the  day.     Gibber  tran  si  atod 

it,  and  made  the  hero  a  noi\juring  churchman  ; 

and  the  play  is  still  acted  under  the  name  uf 

7%e  HypocHtCy  in   which  the  Tartuffe  is    a 

methodistical  divine. 

Taainaiilta.  A  mineral  of  organic  origin. 
It  is  a  hydrocarbon  containing  a  little  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  occurs  iu 
the  fonn  of  minute  discs,  which  constitute  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  resiniferous  sbale 
from  the  nver  Mersey  on  the  north  side  of 
Tasmania. 

Tasmannia  (after  Tasmann,  the  Dutch 
navigator,  the  discoverer  of  the  island  now 
called  Tasmania).  A  genus  of  Magnoliacea, 
consisting  of  one  Tasmanian  and  two  Australian 
spedes,  ^osely  allied  to  Drimys,  T.  aromaticay 
the  Tasmanian  spedes,  possesses,  as  its  Kpecific 
name  impUes,  aromatic  qualities,  particularly 
in  its  burk,  which  so  closely  resembles  the 
Winter's  Bark  of  Magalhaen's  Straits  {Drimys 
JVinieri)t  that  it  is  substituted  for  it  by  colonial 
doctors.  The  colonists  call  it  the  Pepper-plant, 
and  use  its  little  black  pungent  fruits  as  a 
substitute  for  pepper.  Under  the  microscope 
the  wood  exhibits  a  structure  resembling  that 
of  many  coniferous  plants,  the  fibres  being 
marked  with  similar  drcular  discs. 

Taste  (Fr.  t&ter;  Ger.  tasten;  akin  to  Lat. 
tango,  tactum,  to  touch).  That  power  of  tho 
mind  which  is  concerned  with  the  beautiful, 
both  in  nature  and  of  art.  In  the  Latin 
language,  the  same  metaphor  obtained  a  very 
wide  application,  and  the  term  sapieniia  whs 
employed  to  signify  quickness  and  correctness 
of  judgment  generally.  Shaftesbury's  use  of 
the  term  is  nearly  as  extensive,  being  applied 
by  him  to  manners,  morals,  and  government, 
and  to  wit,  ingenuity,  and  beauty.  In  its 
modem  use  it  is  restricted  to  those  objects 
which  fall  within  the  province  of  ioEiagi nation. 
As  applied  to  the  Fine  Arts,  taste  must  be 
supposed  to  mean  an  intellectual  perception  of 
any  object,  blended  with  a  distinct  reference  to 
our  sensibility^  of  enjoyment  or  dislike. 

Coleridge  defines  the  term  taste  as  a  metaphor 
taken  from  one  of  the  mixed  senses,  and  ap- 
plied to  objects  when  we  would  implv  the 
coexistence  of  an  immediate  personal  dislike 
or  complacency.  Now,  by  the  constitution  of 
man's  nature,  every  exertion  of  human  activity 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  true,  combines  a  sense  of  pleasure  or  the 
contrary  with  the  perception  of  their  respective 
objects ;  and  this  fact  would  justify  the  widest 
application  of  the  metaphor.  While,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  true,  this  coexistent  pleat^uro 
has  not  received  any  distinctive  appellation, 
and  while  consdence,  as  comprehending  the 
sense  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  is 
characteristically  applied  to  the  moral  energy, 
taste  has  been  confined  to  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  the  accompanying  gratification. 
Z  'A 
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But  by  directing  attentaon  exduBirelj  to 
this  eloment  of  pleasure,  the  term  has  led 
to  a  yeiy  inadequate  conception  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  faculty  which  it  designates.  Thus 
Hutcheson  (Inquiry  into  the  Idea  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue)  maintains  that  the  faculty  is  peculiar, 
that  beauty  strikes  at  first  sights  and  that  know- 
ledge the  most  perfect/will  not  increase  the  plea- 
sure to  which  it  gives  rise ;  and,  lastly,  that  all 
the  diyersity  of  sentiments  excited  in  different 
minds  by  the  beautiful  arises  solely  from  the 
modifications  of  the  sense  by  association,  cos- 
torn,  example,  and  education.  Among  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  theory  of  a  moral  taste  we  may 
reckon  Hume,  Akenaide,  Blair,  Lord  Karnes, 
and  Beattie. 

Blair  defines  taste  to  be  the  power  of 
receiving  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art;  while  Akenside  describes  it  as  *  cer- 
tain internal  powers  feelingly  alive  to  each 
finer  impulse.'  Beattie  (Eesay  on  Poetry  and 
Music)  supposes  taste  to  have  its  origin  in 
a  mutual  harmony  and  sympathv  between 
the  soul  in  its  first  formation  and  the  rest 
of  nature.  In  the  Essay  on  the  Delicacy  of 
Taste-f  Hume  talks  of  it  as  a  natural  sensi- 
bility ;  while  in  the  Essay  on  the  Standard  of 
Taste^  he  seems  to  admit  of  no  other  criterion 
than  the  decisions  of  a  due  and  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive experience.  Lastly,  Lord  Karnes  de- 
clares a  taste  in  the  fine  art^s  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  moral  sense ;  but  yet,  like  morals, 
capable  of  being  raised  to  a  rational  science  by 
an  examination  of  the  sensitive  branch  of  the 
human  constitution,  and  an  enumeration  of 
the  objects  which  are  either  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  by  nature. 

But  taste  is  not  only  a  sensitive,  it  is  also  a 
cognitive  faculty.  When  a  beautiful  object  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  not  only  does  it  make 
on  it  an  impression  of  pleasure,  but  the  mind 
in  the  first  place  passes  judgment  upon  it,  and 
declares  it  to  be  beautiful,  i.e.  conformable 
to  a  standard  called  the  beautiful.  In  this 
complex  operation  of  taste,  the  judgment  is  the 
antecedent,  and  the  pleasure  the  consequent. 
When  the  impaasible  judgment  has  passed 
sentence  upon  the  object,  then  the  sensibility 
is  awakened  to  certain  sentiments,  which  are, 
as  it  were,  the  echo  of  the  reason.  (Cousin, 
Sur  le  Vrai,  le  Sien,  et  h  Beau.) 

The  same  conclusion  will  follow  firom  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  principal  defini- 
tions of  beauty.  According  to  St.  Augnstine 
{Ep.  1 8),  '  unity  is  the  universal  form  of 
beauty;'  and  to  Malespina  {pcUe  Le^gi  del 
JSfllo),  'beaiity  consists  in  unity,  multiplicity, 
and  propriety.'  De  Crousaz  (TraiU  du  Beau) 
makes  beauty  to  consist  in  variety,  unity,  re- 
gularity, order,  and  proportion.  Winckelmann 
and  Sulzer  agree  also  in  making  unity  and 
multiplicity  to  be  essential  constituents  of  the 
beautiful.  And,  lastly,  the  definition  of  beauty 
in  the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  was,  *  il  pii 
neir  uno  * — variety  in  unity ;  which  is  nearly 
identical  with  Hutcheson's  explanation  of  it — 
uniformity  in  variftv. 
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A  few  definitions  of  beauty  zemain  to  be 
noticed,  which  apparently  favour  the  theory 
of  Hutcheson.  According  to  Burke  {On  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful)  and  Price  (Essay  on 
Beauty),  beauty  consists  in  such  qtuilities  as 
induce  in  us  a  sense  of  tenderness  and  afiection. 
Alison  declares  that  the  qualides  of  matter  arc 
neither  beautiful  nor  sublime  in  themselves, 
but  only  such  so  far  as  they  are  tagaa  or 
expressions  of  qualities  capable  of  produdng 
emotion.  Wieland  makes  beauty  to  consist  in 
the  unity  of  an  agreeable  variety;  and  Kant 
teaches  Uiat  the  beautiful  pleases  irrespectively 
of  any  idea  of  utility,  or  of  any  conception  of 
design,  simply  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
object  and  tJie  sensitive  (xgan. 

The  emotions  of  taste  are  uraally  dis- 
tinguished into  those  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful;  but  Dugald  Stewart  seems  with 
justice  to  have  denied  the  existence  of  any 
intrinsic  diiFerence  between  them.  According 
to  Burke,  indeed,  the  terrible  is  a  firuitful 
source  of  the  sublime ;  and  this  idea  does  not 
seem  capable  of  being  made  an  ingredient  of 
the  beautiful.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  ideas  eminently  beautifal  which 
can  never  give  rise  to  an  emotion  of  sablimity. 
Nevertheless  this  does  not  constitute  an  essen- 
tial difiference  between  the  two.  It  is  with 
reference  to  their  several  effects  upon  the 
imagination  that  they  may  perhaps  be  most 
correctly  distinguished.  Considered  in  itself, 
a  beautiful  object  ought  to  present  the  greaU'^'t 
possible  unity  combined  with  the  greatest 
possible  variety ;  and  considered  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind,  its  beauty  consists  in  the 
free,  facile,  and  harmonious  play  of  the  ima- 
gination. On  the  other  hand,  the  imagination 
is  lost  and  overpowered  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  sublime,  which  in  its  infinity  prpsents 
at  once  unity  and  variety. 

Tasto.  In  Music,  a  term  used  in  eon- 
junction  with  solOf  to  signify  that  the  instru- 
ments which  can  accompany  by  chords  are  to 
play  only  single  sounds  till  the  direction  is 
contradicted  by  the  word  accordo  or  aeoom- 
panimento, 

Tatta  (Indian).  A  bamboo  ftame  or  tiellie, 
over  which  water  is  suffered  to  trickle  with  a 
view  of  cooling  the  air  as  it  enters  the  windovs 
or  doors. 

Tattle.  An  Indian  name  for  window  or 
door  screens  made  from  split  bamboo. 

Tattoolnr.  The  art  of  puncturing  the  skin 
and  inserting  in  the  slight  wounds  thus  nude 
a  coloured  fluid  or  powder  so  as  to  produce 
a  permanent  stain.  It  is  an  ancient  custom 
adopted  by  savage  and  by  civilised  natio&s. 
The  device  to  be  imprinted  is  first  dravn  or 
stamped  upon  the  part;  the  lines  are  tbeu 
pricked  out  by  a  pointed  wire,  and  piunpoTder, 
Indian  ink,  or  some  other  oolourmg  matter, 
immediately  rubbed  over  the  punctures  w  ss  to 
insinuate  itself  into  the  cutis,  where  it  becoin« 
indelible.    (  United  Servi(x  May.  1844,  ^  495.) 

Tanrtn.  A  crystalline  substance  obtAio^^ 
by  the  transformation,  under  the  influence  of 
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acids  or  alkalies,  of  Tanrocholalic  add,  one  of 
the  consHtuents  of  bile.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  heat  upon  isethionate  of 
ammonia.    Its  oompoeition  is  C^HrNOeS^. 

TMBiseite.  A  mineral  isomorphons  with 
Epsomite,  from  Windgalle  in  the  Canton  of 
Uri  (the  pagtu  Tauri$corumy  whence  the 
name). 

TiMwotiholallo  ILoAA  (formerly  called 
ekoleie  acid  and  bilin).  A  oonstitnent  of  bile. 
It  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pore  state,  bnt 
from  its  decompositions  the  formula  has  been 
inferred  to  be  CsaH^^NSaOisHO. 

Tftonis  (Lat.  the  BuU),  In  Astronomy, 
the  second  in  order  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  con- 
stellations. There  are  sereral  remarkable  stars 
in  diis  constellation:  Aldebaran,  of  the  first 
magnitude,  in  the  eye ;  the  well-known  cluster 
called  Pleiades  in  the  neck ;  and  the  Hyades 
in  the  face.    [CoMBrrmxATioM ;  Zodiac.] 

Tttot.  In  Sea  language,  tight^  neat,  properly 
ordered,  prepared  against  emergency. 

TsnfiNfluroBe  (Gr.  ra^r^,  the  eame^  and 
Tlf^vos^  Ume).  In  Mechanics,  a  'cnrre  line, 
laving  this  properly  that  a  heayy  body  de- 
BcendiDg  along  it  by  the  action  of  gravity  will 
always  arrive  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  same 
time,  wherever  the  point  from  which  the  body 
begms  to  fiill  be  taken  in  the  curve.  Huygens 
first  showed  that  this  property  of  tautoehiinUm 
belonged  to  the  common  cycloid  when  the 
motion  takes  place  in  a  vacuum,  and  gravity 
is  snpposed  to  act  in  parallel  straight  lines. 
[Cycloid.]  Newton  and  Hermann  also  de- 
termined the  tantochxone  in  a  vacuum,  when 
gravity  is  supposed  to  be  directed  towards  a 
given  centre.  Kewton  likewise  showed  that 
the  cycloid  is  also  the  tautochrone  in  a  resist- 
ing medium,  when  the  resistance  is  proportional 
to  the  velocity  {TMndpia,  b.  ii.  prop.  26) ;  and 
Eoler  first  determined  the  nature  of  the  tauto- 
chronous  curve  when  the  resistance  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  [Meokanica^ 
▼ol.  ii. ;  Joh.  ^moulli.  Opera,  vol.  liL) 

VantoUta.  A  mineral  resembling  Hyalo- 
sideiite,  found  in  volcanic  rocks,  near  Lake 
Laach.  The  name  is  an  abbreviation  of 
TantometroUte  (Gr.  rv^S,  the  eame\  pnhpovy 
a  meature,  and  XfA>f,  eiane)  which  has  re- 
ference to  tiie  resemblance  of  the  measure- 
ments of  the  angles  of  the  crystals  to  those  of 
Chiysolite  and  other  analogous  minerals. 

Tautology  (Or.  rainoXjofyia).  In  Rhetoric, 
a  vicious  diction,  by  which  the  same  idea  is 
expressed  in  two  or  more  different  words  or 
phrases,  apparently  intended  to  convey  different 
meanings. 

TaTomleiia*  The  third  great  officer  of 
state  in  the  Hungarian  monarchy  (after  the 
Palatine  and  the  San  of  Croatia),  analogous  to 
the  treasurer,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  high 
chamberlain,  of  other  European  monarchies 
(Tavemioomm  Regalium  Magister\  The  ori- 
gin of  this  purely  Hungarian  title  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  dispute.  fVlroszil,  Stoats- 
rtcki  dee  KoTtigreichs  Un^am.) 

TawiBiT  (A.-Saz.  tawinn).  The  art  of  pre- 
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paring  certain  kinds  of  leather  by  imbuing  the 
skins  with  saline,  oily,  and  other  matters. 
[Lbathkb.] 

Tazaeoae  (Tazus,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  Gymnosperms,  by  some,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  a  sub-oner  of  Ckmi/enB,  from 
which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  fruits 
not  being  collected  in  cones,  and  by  each 
ovule  growing  singly,  unprotected  by  har- 
dened scales.  The  Yew-tree  is  the  type  of 
the  group.    [Taxus.] 

TAxatlo  Modootaatlco.  A  name  givf'n 
to  several  public  records.  The  oldest  is  that  of 
Norwich,  made  in  1253,  for  the  puroose  of 
assessing  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices;  sometimes  called  Pope  Inno- 
cent's valor,  that  pontiff  having  made  a  present 
of  these  profits  for  three  years  to  Henry  III. 
All  taxation  was  regulated  by  this  assessment 
xmtil  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  Valor 
Ecdesiaeiieust  sometimes  called  the  Kmg^s 
Books,  was  compiled  by  his  commissioners. 

Tazatloii.  In  Poutical  Economy,  a  tax  is 
a  contribution  paid  by  the  individual  members 
of  a  community,  with  a  view  to  supplying  a 
fund  out  of  which  the  general  expenses  of 
government^  especially  those  which  relate  to 
Uie  protection  of  person  and  property,  may 
be  duly  liquidated.  To  the  economist,  the 
defence  of  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  the 
advantages  induced  by  such  a  division.  Every- 
one would  be  prepared  to  admit  that  indi- 
viduals, in  the  general  interest  of  society,  arc 
not  competent  to  interpret  their  own  dainllis,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  own  rights  and 
wrongs,  or,  in  justice  or  equity,  to  administer 
the  law  for  their  own  sakes.  But  even  were 
they  able  and  willing  to  achieve  such  results, 
the  economist  argues  that  they  could  not  do  so 
as  cheaply,  as  efficiently,  and  as  continuously  as 
a  government^  even  when  very  imperfect,  can 
do  for  them.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  an 
administration  becomes  S3  utterly  depraved,  or 
so  rapacious,  that  society  is  disoreanised,  and 
men  are  obliged  to  take  the  protection  of  them- 
selves into  Uieir  own  hands;  or  becomes  so 
powerless,  that  its  force  has  to  be  sustained  or 
its  negligence  remedied  by  associations  among 
private  citizens.  The  first  condition  was  ex- 
emplified towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  west ;  the  latter  in  the  organisation 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee in  the  earlv  history  of  the  gold  mining 
in  California.  Of  course  such  expedients  are 
desperate  remedies,  involving  great  waste  of 
time  and  labour,  a  waste  which  those  who  feel 
constrained  to  adopt  the  measures  thoroughly 
understand,  and  would  gladly  avoid  by  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  a  jiist  and  vigorous  admi- 
nistration. On  the  other  hand,  governments, 
however  wise  and  wnll-intentioned,  can  seldom 
succeed  in  apportioning  the  burden  of  taxation 
on  perfectly  just  and  equitable  grounds.  It  is 
the  constant  endeavour  of  good  governments 
to  effect  such  results,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it 
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is  necessary  to  lay  down  and  generally  follow 
certiiin  definite  rules. 

History  of  Taxation. — In  the  early  days  of 
political  ciyilisation,  i.e.  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  a  system  of  responsible  government, 
the  machinery  of  the  administration  is  simple, 
centring  in  one  ruler,  whose  person  is  theoreti- 
cally  sacred,  but  who  is  liable  to  resistance, 
and  in  extreme  cases  to  punishment  for  mal- 
administration. Such  a  state  of  things  cha- 
racterised the  feudal  system,  under  which  op- 
position to  authority,  insurrection,  with  the 
natural  consequences  to  the  losing  side,  the 
forfeiture  of  fiefs  on  the  part  of  the  vassal,  and 
deposition  or  at  least  successful  defiance  when 
the  monarch  was  defeated,  were  implied  in 
the  rights  of  defiance  and  private  war.  The 
occasions  and  process  of  these  acts  may  be 
seen  in  Beaumanoir's  Customs  of  Beauvais^ 
ch.  lix.  Ixvi.  (Ducange,  art.  'Diffidare.')  To 
such  theories  we  may  trace  the  frequent  revolts 
and  insurrections  which  are  to  be  found  in 
our  early  feudal  history.  The  doctrine  that 
the  king  was  irresponsible  would  never  have 
been  admitted  down  to  the  Restoration ; 
and  when  the  Revolution  of  1688  formally 
established  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the 
theory  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  ori- 
ginally an  expression  denoting  his  judicial 
equity,  was  transferred  to  his  political  status, 
and  thereupon  decorously  evaded,  by  the  rule 
that  the  king  must  be  advised,  but  that  his 
advisers  are  responsible  for  their  counsel.  In 
thoM  days,  then,  all  the  proceeds  of  taxation 
were  paid  to  the  crown  (cases  in  which  a  dis- 
tinct appropriation  of  supply  was  made  being 
treated  rather  as  exceptions  than  precedents, 
such  as  some  certain  taxes  paid  in  the  reign  of 
Kichard  II.  and  Henry  IV.)  and  ent^^red  in  the 
great  Pipe  Roll,  along  with  other  private  and 
public  sources  of  royal  income.  The  efforts  of 
parliament  were  therefore  directed  to  the  avoid- 
ance, not  to  the  regulation  of  taxation,  to  stopping 
the  supplies,  not  to  their  appropriation,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Great  Charter  down  to  the 
Revolution,  the  limitation  of  the  royal  power 
was  not  unnaturally  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  scantiness  of  the  royal  revenue. 

It  appears  (Hallam'.s  Constitutional  ERs- 
tory)  that  the  coldness  which  subsisted  be- 
tween VTilliam  lit.  and  his  parliaments  arose 
from  the  resolute  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  ktter  to  make  the  crown  dependent  on  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.  Thus  they  per- 
emptorily resisted  a  favourite  opinion  of  the 
king,  that  the  large  income  which  James  had 
forfeited  by  his  flight  and  by  the  action  of  the 
legislature  was,  eo  ipso,  vested  in  his  successor. 
William  knew  very  well  that  the  resources  of 
a  monarch  who  exercised  absolute  authority 
over  the  means  of  war  might  be  husbanded 
with  far  greater  exactness,  and  employed 
with  far  greater  effect,  than  those  of  which 
parliament  superintended  the  expenditure, 
but  the  parliament  had  too  bitter  an  ex- 
perience of  arbitrary  government  ever  to  let 
the  privilege  of  control  slip  from  their  hands, 
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even  at  the  risk  of  some  loes.  TVe  must  re- 
member, too,  that  the  nation  did  not  in  William's 
reign  enter  into  his  large  schemes  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  (a  balance,  by 
the  way,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor) ;  that 
it  looked  coldly  on  the  policy  which  strove  to 
dieck  Louis  XIV . ;  that  it  was  by  no  means 
encouraged  by  the  result  of  William's  militaiy 
measures,  and  did  not  heartily  appreciate  the 
prospect  of  acting  as  arbiter  on  continental 
questions,  till  after  the  splendid  victories  of 
Marlborough.  Sut  by  this  time  the  practice 
of  appropriating  the  supplies  had  bc^me  a 
custom,  and  the  parliament  was  the  exponent 
of  pubHc  policy. 

The  earliest  English  taxes  were  compositioDS 
for  military  service  and  levies  on  personal  pR>- 
perty.  By  the  feudal  rule,  the  mllitazy  tenant 
was  constrained  to  follow  the  bidding  of  his 
lord,  and  to  take  up  arms  at  his  discretion, 
whatever  might  be  the  distance  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  be  undertaken,  and  however  un- 
reasonable its  object.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  whos9  dominions  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  seaboard  of  France,  an  arrangement  was 
effected,  by  which  the  nobles  were  relieTed 
from  the  obligation  of  taking  th^  eontin- 
gents  to  Toulouse,  the  price  of  the  exemption, 
under  the  name  of  escuage,  being  fixed  at 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  rental 
of  the  knight's  fee.  The  privilege  of  deciding 
the  occasions  on  which  this  exceptional  tax 
should  be  levied  was  accorded,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Great  Charter,  to  the  parties  who  were 
to  be  made  liable  to  the  impost. 

After  the  action  of  parliament,  in  the  grant 
of  taxes,  was  thoroughly  understood,  the  chief 
source  of  extraordinary  revenue  was  a  pro- 
perty tax  on  chattels.    This  was  granted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  laity,  by  the 
Convocation  for  the  deigy.    The  proportion 
varies  greatly,  from  a  sixth  to  a  thirteenth, 
the  larger  nominal  amotmt  being  granted  by 
the  clergy ;   but  it  was  only  nonunally  larger. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  laity  were  taxed  on  ail 
their  movables,  furniture,  stock  in  trade,  and 
even  ready  money  in  their  possession,  and  the 
clergy  on  their  tithes,  that  the  tax  was  far 
more  onerous  in  the  former  case,  being  on  the 
capital  of  the  former,  on  the  income  of  the 
latter.    This  real  inequality  of  taxation  vm 
a  serious  grievance,  and  provocative  of  great 
disaffection  towards    ecclesiastical   privUeges. 
The  rig;ht  of  the  clergy  to  tax  themselves,  an 
act  which  by  some  obscure  process  was  necta- 
sarily  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Commona^ 
was  tacitly  surrendered  after  the  Restoration, 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  oompromiise 
entered  into  between  Charles  II.  and  Sheklon, 
archbishop  of  Canterbuiy. 

Customs  duties,  as  their  name  implies,  are 
an  ancient  source  of  revenue.  In  the  early 
history  of  England  they  were  unimportant  in 
amount,  though  sometimes  export  duties  were 
onerous.  It  was  believed  that  articles  for 
which  there  might  be  a  considerable  foreign 
demand  could  be  taxed  without  loss  to  the  tx- 
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porter,  and  that  the  foreign  ooBsumer  would 
really  pay  the  charge.  Kor  were  there  any 
excise  or  internal  duties.  The  origin  of  this 
latter  dafls  of  taxes  is  to  be  found  in  the  neces- 
sities of  the  two  parties  engaged  in  the  contest 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Long  Parliament. 
Excise  duties  were  borrowed  from  the  Dutch, 
who  had  been  constrained  during  their  long 
contest  with  the  king  of  Spain  to  ransack  every 
expedient  with  a  yiew  to  oiscoYering  means  for 
canrying  on  the  war,  and  had  consequently  laid 
excise  taxes  on  almost  eyery  article  of  internal 
consumption. 

It  was  after  the  Bestoration  that  the  excise 
was  formally  and  permanently  established  in 
England.  The  occasion  of  this  great  innovation 
was  the  necessity  of  devising  some  compensation 
to  the  crown  for  the  loss  of  the  feudal  incidents 
affecting  lands  held  by  military  tenure.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  possessor  of  such  an  estate 
was  liable  to  charges  on  descent  and  on  aliena- 
tion. In  case  he  was  succeeded  by  an  infant 
heir,  the  rents  and  profits  of  lands  during  the 
heii's  minority  became  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  were  in  the  aggregate  so  consider- 
able as  to  form  the  object  for  the  investigations 
snd  procedure  of  a  particular  court  caXLed  the 
Com  of  Wards  and  Liveries.  These  and 
similar  imposts,  though  not  productive  of  a 
Tery  large  income  to  the  kine,  were  vexatious 
and  destmctive  to  the  lords,  and,  if  they 
cooldnot  be  totally  abolished,  needed  recon- 
stmction  on  a  fair  and  intelligible  basis.  The 
mostobvions  compromise  would  have  been  a 
permanent  tax  in  the  shape  of  a  fee-farm 
rent  payable  to  the  crown ;  and  such  a  compro- 
mise was  suggested  in  the  reifi;n  of  James  I. 
Bot  the  first  parliament  of  the  Bestoration 
achieved,  by  a  majority  of  two  (Nov.  16, 1660), 
and  in  spite  of  the  energetic  resistance  of  the 
members  £nnn  the  principal  towns,  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  estates  by  the  grant  of  the 
hereditary  excise,  i.  e.  they  charged  the  whole 
nation  of  consumers  with  the  liabilities  to 
which  they,  the  possessors  of  a  certain  portion 
of  property,  were  subject.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that,  while  they  freed  their  own  estates 
at  the  expense  of  other  people,  they  continued 
to  retain,  and  still  retain,  their  own  rights  as 
mesne  lords  over  the  estates  of  copyholders,  who, 
bong  at  that  time  unrepresented,  had  to  sub- 
mit in  silence. 

At  the  Bevolution  the  proceeds  of  new 
customs  and  new  excises  were  devoted  to  liqui- 
dating the  interest,  and,  when  the  obligation 
v^  terminable,  the  principal,  of  new  loans. 
U  as  was  often  the  case,  the  income  from  the 
ti^x  was  in  excess  of  the  annual  sum  demanded, 
the  surplus  was  tx>llected  into  a  consolidated 
fond,  and  when  fresh  expenditure  was  needed 
the  surplus  income  formed  a  basis  for  financial 
operations.  Of  course,  in  time,  additions  made 
^  taxes  ceased  to  be  productive,  partly  because 
they  were  met  by  smuggling  and  frauds  on 
the  revenue,  partly  because  consumption  was 
checked  by  over-taxation.  In  short,  as  has  been 
wisely  observed,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  custom- 
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house  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four. 
The  practice  of  pretending  to  create  a  fresh 
income  by  an  additional  tax,  and  of  afifecting 
astonishment  at  the  fEulure  of  such  fiscal 
predictions,  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
Mr.  Vansittart,  whose  absurd  plans  during 
his  long  tenure  of  office  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  at  least  the  merit  of  enabling 
more  capable  statesmen  to  realise  the  true 
theory  of  finance. 

The  duty  of  revising  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  was  urged,  shortly  after  the  peace,  on  the 
administration  which  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment for  so  long  a  period,  and  of  which  Lord 
Liverpool  was  the  head.  Timid  at  firsts  but  still 
anxious  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country 
by  removing  the  pressure  of  ill-advised  taxation, 
successive  cabinets  have  continued  the  work, 
until  at  present  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a 
very  few  articles;  and  the  real  questions  left, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  necessary  charges 
of  the  state  are  to  be  procured  in  the  least 
wasteful  and  onerous  and  most  equitable 
manner,  are  chiefiy  those  which  bear  on  the 
respective  merits  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
and  those  which  attempt  to  settle  the  former 
on  a  fair  basis. 

2%e  Jhnnoiples  of  Taxation, — *The  sting  of 
taxation,'  says  Niebuhr,  *  consists  in  wasteful- 
ness.* To  this  we  may  add  inequality,  unfair- 
ness, favouritism,  and  whatever  else  is  included 
under  the  reproach  of  class  legislation.  The 
rules  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of 
Nations^  book  v.  ch.  ii.  part  ii.)  have  become 
classical.  1.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities.  2.  The  tax  which 
each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  3.  Every  tax  ought 
to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the 
contributor  to  pay  it.  4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be 
so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  littie  as  possible 
over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public 
treasury  of  the  state.  In  accordance  with 
these  rules,  a  financier  should  study  equity, 
certainty f  convenience,  and  economy,  in  the  im« 
position  of  taxes. 

Some  difficulty  has  attached  to  the  word 
abilities  used  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  first  canon 
of  taxation.  But  it  seems  manifest  that  the 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  has  explained  his 
use  by  the  illustration  which  he  appends.  '  The 
members  of  a  community,'  he  says,  'are  like  the 
joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate,  whose  contribu- 
tions are  relative  to  their  respective  interests 
in  the  estate.  From  this  point  of  view,  as  the 
interests  must  be  estimated  according  to  the 
value  of  each  share^  equity  in  taxation  ac- 
cording to  abilities  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  capital  value  of  each  man's  property  in 
the  state,  whether  that  capital  be  repre- 
sented in  objects  external  to  him,  or  invested, 
so  to  speak,  in  himself;  whether,  in  short, 
it   be  property   or*  skilled  labour.'    It  will 
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be  observed  that  Smith  does  not  recognise 
the  principle  which  has  been  occasionally 
adTocated,  that,  namely,  which  holds  the  li- 
ability to  taxation  to  be  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection accorded  by  the  state — a  rale  which, 
if  admitted,  would  consistently  levy  the  hea- 
viest taxes  on  women,  children,  and  others  who 
are  least  capable  of  protecting  themselves. 

Granted,  however,  that  taxation  is  fairly 
apportioned,  or  at  least  as  fkirly  as  can  be 
effected  by  the  ingenuitj  of  financiers,  the  main 
rule  is  that  which  provides  that  as  little  loss  as 
possible  shall  be  involved  in  the  collection  of 
the  tax.  To  effect  this  result,  the  least  possible 
time  should  be  interposed  between  the  levy 
of  the  tax  on  tbe  article  consumed  (if  the 
tax  is  a  duty  on  goods)  or  used  (if  it  be  an 
article  representing  fixed  capital).  Again,  if 
the  collection  of  the  tax  involves  a  number  of 
minute  detaib,  the  cost  of  collection  may  be- 
come disproportionally  laige ;  or  if  the  producer 
of  the  article  upon  which  the  tax  is  levied  is 
subjected  to  vexatious  supervision,  the  manu- 
facture may  be  abandonea  altogeUier,  or  the 
price  of  the  article  may  be  unduly  enhanced. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  irregular  and  wasteful 
taxation  from  the  records  of  financial  history. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unwise  than  the 
policy  of  the  government  of  this  countiy  till  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years.  For  instance,  up  to 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  a  customs 
duty  was  levied  on  raw  cotton,  an  excise  on 
printed  calicoes.  No  tax  can  be  worse  than 
that  which  is  levied  on  a  raw  material,  because, 
as  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer 
is  absorbed  in  paying  die  tax,  and  as  this  portion 
must  secure  a  profit^  and  be  insured  against  risk, 
not  less  than  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  the  raw  material  ana  the  advance 
made  for  the  wages  of  labour,  and  as  this  tax 
is  levied  at  or  before  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  it  will  ramify  through  all  the  stages 
of  the  manufacture,  and  appear  as  an  accumu- 
lated impost  to  the  consumer,  the  amount  thus 
paid  being  fiur  in  excess  of  that  received  by  the 
exchequer.  Furthermore,  it  is  grossly  unfair, 
being  much  more  heavy  on  cheaper  than  on 
dearer  stuffs.  Nor  can  it  easily  be  compensated 
when  the  same  article  may  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  in  which  no  such  tax  exists, 
except  by  a  duty  which  is  almost  prohibitive. 
And  as  raw  materials  are  generally  imported 
from  countries  which  take  manufactured  goods 
in  exchange,  such  a  tax,  as  it  diminishes  con- 
sumption by  an  import  unduly  enhanced, 
seriously  im^irs  or  contracts  foreign  trade. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  taxes  on  food, 
which  are  in  effect  taxes  on  the  raw  material 
of  human  life.  These  taxes  have  this  evil 
in  addition,  that  they  contribute  to  the  ex- 
chequer only  from  that  which  is  imported,  while 
they  mulct  the  public  in  all  which  is  consumed. 

The  excise  on  printed  cottons  was  mischievous 
on  other  grounds.  Of  course  it  checked  con- 
sumption. But  it  did  so  in  oonsequenoe  not  only 
of  the  enhanced  cost  which  the  tax  involved, 
but  of  those  hindrances  to^mprovement  which 
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excise  regulations,  being  of  the  chander  of  a 
detective  police,  invariably  create.  The  pnn- 
cipal  part  of  the  direct  loss  involTed  in  the 
excise  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  duty  paid  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  manufacture  was  affecting thr- 
price  up  to  the  time  in  which  the  goods  irrre 
sold,  and,  in  case  the  goods  were  long  in  esIp, 
formed  a  notable  part  in  the  risk  of  the1Inde^ 
taking.  Nothing,  in  effect,  could  .have  been 
more  striking  than  the  consequence  of  repeal- 
ing the  excise  duty.  In  a  short  time,  sot- 
withstanding  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  printers  of  cloth,  iht 
price  of  printed  calicoes,  by  the  mere  force  of 
competition  and  improvement  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  actually  fell  below  the  amount 
which  had  previously  been  paid  for  the  excise. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  tiiis  cheap- 
ness operated  indirectly  in  a  multitude  of  vajs 
to  the  benefit  of  the  revenue,  by  iacKasing 
the  powers  of  consuming,  duty-paying,  and 
excisable  commodities  on  the  part  of  b<jth 
manufacturers  and  factory  hands. 

Another  instance  of  tlie  effects  of  an  eseis^ 
on  a  raw  material  (not,  however,  suffered  except 
indirectly,  and  in  the  form  of  insurance  against 
risk,  by  the  consumer,  but  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
ducer) was  found  in  the  excise  on  hops.  The 
cultivation  of  hops  was  essentiaUy  a  gambling 
transaction.  The  demand  for  hops  ia,  on  the 
whole,  even,  year  after  year.  The  qnah'tr  of 
the  article  is  best  when  it  is  just  prerared,  and 
it  rapidly  deteriorates  by  keeping.  Hence  the 
effect  of  the  excise  duty  was  mischievons  in 
the  last  degree.  If  the  crop  were  abundant,  the 
cultivator  was  ruined,  or  at  least  senouFlr 
mulcted,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  tax,  and  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  produce.  If,  (n  the 
other  hand,  the  crop  was  scanty,  the  value  of 
it  fell  below  the  cost  of  pioductaon.  The  h<^ 
of  the  hop  farmer  lay  in  an  average  crop.  It 
was  an  indirect  feature  in  the  inc^ence  of  the 
excise  that  it  stimulated  the  habit  of  gambling. 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  the  practioeof 
staking  great  sums  in  bets  on  the  amount  of  the 
hop  duty. 

At  present  all  taxes  on  raw  materials  an 
abolished:  the  last,  and  one  of  the  mort  ob- 
jectionable— ^that  on  timber — having  b<>en  re- 
pealed in  the  budget  of  the  present  year  (1S66). 

The  Incidence  of  Taa:aJtwn,.-\\  does  not 
follow  that  a  tax  is  really  paid  by  the 
person  from  whom  it  is  actually  received.  He 
may  be  the  mere  channel  through  vbom 
the  payment  is  made.  Many  a  person  thinki 
he  pays  taxes,  and  acta  on  the  siqypofiitioo, 
when  he  is  a  mere  agent  for  others.  This 
fact  may  be  readily  iUustrated.  A  tax,  for 
example,  on  rents  is  paid  bv  the  landovner. 
There  is  no  means  by  which  he  can  shitt 
the  tax  from  himself  to  others.  SimilariT, 
if  any  tax  is  paid,  no  matter  by  what  person, 
which  reduces  the  power  or  the  isdination 
of  such  a  person  to  pay  rent,  the  tax  is  rally 
paid  by  the  landowner,  since,  as  ire  have 
seen  above  [Rbmt],  rent  is  what  remains 
after  the  capitalist  and  labourer  are  recos- 
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peosed  from  the  produce.  Thus,  a  tithe-rent 
charge  is  paid  not  by  the  fanner,  but  by  the 
land-owner.  It  is  manifest  that»  were  the  tithe 
abolished,  rents  would  rise,  and  the  rent 
ciiazge  would  be  transferred  from  the  parson 
to  the  landowner,  as  is  yirtually  the  case 
when  lands  are  tithe-free.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  poor-rate,  in  so  far  as  the  landowner 
is  directly  or  indirectly  an  employer  of  labour, 
does  not  fall  on  the  landowner  at  all.  It 
is  in  such  a  case,  even  were  he  to  pay 
all  the  poor-rate,  merely  a  displacement  of 
a  part  of  wages — an  insurance  fund  paid  from 
^fages,  for  if  the  aid  of  the  poor-rate  were 
not  granted  to  the  labourer,  wages  would 
ineTitably  rise  by  at  least  the  whole  amount 
of  the  rate^  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent ; 
and  in  so  far  as  the  poor-rate  is  paid  by 
those  who  are  not  employers  of  labour,  the 
tax  is  a  direct  relief  to  the  landowner  or 
the  employer  of  labour,  who  gets  labour 
at  lower  rates,  because  a  portion  of  the  poor- 
rate,  which  is,  eoonomicallyn>eaking,  the  fund 
dewted  to  the  insurance  oj  lahour,  is  paid 
by  other  persons. 

ri,  an  income-tax  paid  from  fixed  sources, 
rent  of  land,  the  profits  of  stock,  and, 
generally  speaking,  from  the  revenues  of  those 
vho  cannot  raise  or  depress  the  amount 
of  their  income,  is  paid  by  those  who  con- 
tribute it  But  it  aoes  not  follow  that  an 
income-tax  derired  from  the  profits  of  business 
is  paid  by  the  trader.  He  may,  and  probably 
does,  compensate  himself  for  the  increased 
cost  at  which  he  is  compelled  to  cany  on 
his  business  by  increased  rates  on  the  goods 
in  which  he  deals,  and  this  even  when  his 
business  is  exposed  to  competition.  In  such 
a  case^  the  payment  made  b^  the  recipient 
of  a  fixed  income  may  contain  not  only  his 
tax,  but  the  tax  of  others,  indirectly  laid 
on  him.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  evade  this 
displacement  by  the  machinery  of  any  income- 
tax,  though  it  may  be  by  a  property-tax, 
for  the  utmost  which  such  an  impost  could 
effect  would  be  a  discouragement  to  accumu- 
lation. But  this  discouragement  is  a  very 
remote  hypothesis. 

So  a  lioense  on  trade  or  practice,  though 
ssemingly  paid  by  the  licensed  person,  is 
really  paid  by  the  public.  The  tendency  of 
profits  and  wages,  caeteris  paribus,  is  towards 
an  equality.  No  man,  however,  will  voluntarily 
put  htmsdf  under  a  disadvantage,  and  if  he 
can  shift  it  where  it  is  imposed,  he  will  do 
80.  A  license,  then,  is  similar  in  character 
to  a  tax  on  raw  material :  it  multiplies  itself, 
and  causes  far  more  loss  than  it  reaps  of  profit. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  a£fect  more  parties 
than  one.  Thus,  the  tax  on  male  servants 
is  confessedly  a  check  on  the  employment  of 
snch  persons.  It  probably  affects  employers, 
sod  it  certainly  is  a  hindrance  to  some  kinds 
of  labour.  The  tax,  on  principle,  is  wholly 
indefensible.  Again,  an  excise  duty  on  malt, 
if  indeed  it  affects  agriculture  unfavourably 
and  prevents  the  cultivation  of  barley,  is  a 
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tax  on  rents  as  well  as  on  consumers.  If 
it  does  not,  it  is  a  tax  on  the  consumers  of 
beer  only.  Nothing  but  the  most  inveterate 
stupidity  could  interpret  the  malt-tax  as  a 
tax  on  farmers.  It  may  be  a  mischievous 
form  of  taxation,  but  it  cannot  be  any  special 
grievance  to  tenant  farmers.  It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  many  worse  taxes  exist,  the  repeal 
of  which  is  far  more  urgent. 

One  of  the  most  notable  among  unfair  taxes, 
some  time  ago  repealed,  was  the  tax  on  goods 
sold  by  auction.  If  all  sales  were  visited 
with  a  pro  ratA  tax,  the  measure,  though 
a  gigantic  act  of  folly  and  waste,  would  be 
fair.  But  a  tax  on  auctions  is  in  the  last 
degree  unjust.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  ex< 
ceptional,  and  in  the  next,  it  was  levied  on 
sales  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  represent 
poverty  and  distress.  When  the  tax  was  repealed, 
the  opposition  to  its  erasure  from  the  statute 
book  was  very  strong,  on  the  common  but 
very  foolish  plea  that  a  repeal  of  taxation 
cannot  be  attempted  in  the  face  of  a  deficit 
or  an  apprehended  deficit.  Similar  in  prin- 
ciple, and  almost  as  indefensible,  are  the 
enormous  taxes  levied  on  mortgages.  They 
would  be  less  unfair  if  equal  or  analogous 
imposts  were  laid  on  all  loans,  or  contracts 
for  capitaL 

Much  needless  labour  has  been  expended  on 
deciding  whether  particular  taxes  are  levied  on 
profits  or  capital.  Thus,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
taxes  on  capital  are  inexpedient,  Eicazdo  argued 
that  legacy  duties  were  mischievous.  In  the 
opinion,  however,  that  a  legacy  duty  is  a  bad 
tax,  this  author  stands  almost  alone.  If  there 
be  any  case  in  which  an  impost  can  be  fairly 
laid,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  instance  of  trans- 
mitting property  on  which  the  recipient  has 
devoted  neither  labour  nor  capital  of  his  own ; 
and  the  graduated  tax  on  the  devise  of  per- 
sonal property,  though  not  quite  just,  is,  per- 
haps, sound  in  principle  and  fairly  equitable  in 
practice. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  question  whether  property 
is  capital  or  income  is  settled  by  the  individual. 
As  a  rule^  it  is  no  doubt  the  former,  but  it  lies 
with  the  discretion  of  the  recipient  whether  it 
should  not  be  the  latter.  If  a  man  spends  a 
legacy,  he  makes  it  part  of  his  income ;  if  he 
invest  it,  it  is  part  of  his  capital,  and  if  he  be 
resolved  to  invest  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  after 
the  first  charge  which  a  government  may  put 
upon  it,  how  such  capital  may,  if  financial  expe- 
dients be  even  ordinarily  equitable,  be  subject  to 
taxation  at  aU.  It  is  possible  that  capital  may 
be  taxed;  it  is  taxed  by  the  practice  of  the 
income-tax,  but  this  tax  cannot  be  defended 
on  any  rational  plea,  since  the  charge  on  the 
profits  of  fixed  or  destructible  capital  is  levied 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  on  fioating  or  per- 
manent capital. 

All  taxation  is,  no  doubt,  an  evil.  But  it  is  to 
the  person  who  pays  the  tax,  not  necessarily 
to  the  community.  It  curtails  the  power  of 
enjoyment  possessed  by  individuals,  and  as 
individuals  may  fairly  be  acknowledged  to  have 
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the  right  of  eiyoying  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
any  diminution  of  their  enjojrments  can  be 
justified  onlj  on  the  ground  of  their  ultimate 
advantage,  or  the  common  good  of  society. 
If  any  man  pays  a  tax,  he  has  so  much  less  to 
spend  for  his  own  purposes ;  but  he  should,  and 
in  all  well-administered  governments  he  does, 
understand  that  the  diminution  of  resources  to 
which  he  must  submit  gives  him  larger  and 
more  convenient  powers  ofer  the  remainder. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  loss  to  the 
individual  may  be  a  loss  to  the  community. 
For  instance,  suppose  a  government  levies  a 
tax  the  effect  of  which  on  A  is  to  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  buying  a  picture,  and  on  B  of 
obliging  him  to  buy  one  picture  a  year  less, 
and,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tax,  hires  soldiers. 
The  demand  for  pictures  may  be  diminished, 
and,  pro  tanto,  the  labour  of  the  painter  may 
be  discouraged.  But  general  labour  is  bene- 
fited, partly  in  the  diminution  of  labourers  con- 
sequent on  the  demand  for  soldiers,  partly  by 
the  competition  for  the  supply  of  maintenance 
to  such  soldiers.  And  if  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  are  devoted  to  really  proauctive  objects, 
as  building  a  bridge,  digging  a  canal,  forming 
a  road,  laying  out  a  railway,  and  the  like,  the 
general  community  may  be  greatly  benefited  by 
such  a  tax,  and,  after  all,  the  person  who  pays 
it  may  not  be  absolutely  mulcted. 

Capacity  for  Taxation. — Taxation  does  not 
necessarily  form  a  hindrance  to  the  energies 
of  a  nation.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
onerous  than  the  taxes  laid  on  the  Dutch  during 
their  war  of  independence.  But  Holland,  even 
under  this  pressure,  became  in  spite  of  great  dis- 
advantages the  wealthiest  community  in  Europe, 
contesting,  and  for  a  long  time  with  great  success, 
the  empire  of  the  seas ;  and  it  lost  its  mercantile 
and  political  supremacy,  not  from  the  pressure 
of  its  financial  difficulties,  but  through  its  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  a  mistaken  commercial 
policy.  After  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  tariff* 
of  this  country  was  constructed  on  principles 
which  utterly  defied  all  common  sense,  the  elas- 
ticity of  trade,  and  the  energies  of  the  people, 
favoured  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  other 
governments  were  even  more  unwise  than  our 
own,  enabled  the  nation  to  make  astonishing 
progress.  What  that  progress  might  have  been, 
had  it  never  been  hindered  by  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Vansittart  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  progress  made  since  that 
policy  has  been  abandoned. 

The  capacity  for  paying  taxes  is,  on  the 
whole,  measured  by  the  margin  over  and  above 
their  necessary  expenditure  which  remains  to 
the  mass  of  the  community.  Unless  all  taxes  are 
raised  directly  from  income  and  profit,  a  state 
of  things  which  has  never  been  realised  in 
practice,  and  only  faintly  suggested  in  theory, 
indirect  taxes,  in  order  to  be  collected  at  a 
moderate  charge,  must  be  levied  on  articles  of 
general  consumption,  i.e.  on  such  secondary 
nooessaries  of  life,  or  ordinary  luxuries,  as  are 
enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  This,  it  is 
notorious,  is  the  case  with  the  financial  system 
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I  of  this  couutiy,  the  revenue  of  which,  as  derivpd^ 
from  customs  and  excise,  amounted  to  nearly 
forty-one  millions  in  the  last  financial  year. 
Of  this  sum,  by  far  the  largest  amount  was 
derived  from  the  contributions  of  those  vho 
are  inaccurately  called  the  working  dosses,  but 
who  would  be  more  exactly  described  as  persons 
possessing  less  than  100/.  a  year  of  annual 
income. 

In  the  United  States,  the  margin  available 
for  taxation  is  far  larger,  as  the  rate  of  profit 
and  the  rate  of  wages  are  higher,  and  the  not 
of  land  is  low.  Hence  financial  difficulties 
which  might  stagger  other  communities  would 
be  easily  borne  by  that  republic.  We  know, 
in  our  own  country,  that,  owing  to  reforms  in 
our  commercial  policy,  taxation  which  used  to 
be  intolerable  has  become  comparatively  easy, 
while  in  the  United  States  the  all  but  unlimited 
resources  of  the  soil  and  the  energy  of  the 
inhabitants  are  sufficient  to  countervail  that 
mischievous  adherence  to  a  protective  syst^^m, 
which  cripples  the  energies  and  discredits  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people.  Countries, 
in  short,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
impoverished,  however  gorgeous  and  impofling 
may  be  the  wealth  poss^sed  by  a  few,  are  poor, 
weak,  and  unable  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
large  public  expenditure ;  while,  on  t^e  other 
hand,  those  communities  in  which  wealth  is  abun- 
dantly distributed,  and  in  which  comfort  and 
comparative  affluence  are  shared  by  most  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  are  capable  (not  only  for 
political,  but  for  economical  reajsons)  of  sup- 
plying, with  but  little  privation,  abundant 
means  for  the  necessities  of  government. 

Protective  Taxation. — ^We  have  already  [Pno- 
tbction]  commented  on  the  arguments  alleged 
in   favour  of   protection,  and  the  refutation 
which  has  been  conclusively  directed  against 
these  arguments.    At  the  present  time,  the 
policy  of  our  government  has  professedly  been 
to  treat  all  taxation  as  a  question  of  revenue, 
and  to  ignore  any  efiTects  which  it  may  have  on 
stimulating  or  supporting  domestic  industry. 
It  is  intended  that  every  article  of  home  or 
foreign  production  or  manufacture  should  be 
put  on  the  same  level,  and  that  no  &vour  of 
any  kind  should  be  shown.    As  a  rule,  the 
principle  is  sustained,  though  there  is  sUU  one 
notable  exception.    If  the  object  favoured  by 
a  protective  arrangement  is  a  manufacture,  the 
consumer  invariably  pays  more  for  a  worse 
article ;  if  it  be  a  necessary  of  life,  he  pays  the 
duty  on  all  that  is  consumed  of  it,  the  state  ob- 
taining a  revenue  only  on  that  which  is  imported. 
Thus,  although  at  the  repeal  of  the  com  Uvs 
only  a  shilling  duty  was  retained  on  grain,  yet 
as,  even  when  the  harvest  is  most  abundanty  eoo- 
siderable  quantities  of  foreign  com  are  aI«B^ 
imported,  the  whole  amount  of  grain  sold  is 
raised  by  the  shilling  tax,  this  tax  being  on  an 
average  about  2  J  per  cent  on  the  value.    This 
2^  per  cent,  is  a  bonus  to  the  landowner,  snd  is 
appropriated  by  him  naturally  in  the  shape  of 
rent     The  amount  of  indirect  aid  thus  ac- 
corded to  landowners  has  been  reckoned  on  an 
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ayeTage  at  4,000,000/.  per  annum,  the  amount 
raised  as  revenne  being  under  400,000/. 

Import  and  Export  Duties. — ^It  has  been 
already  stated  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
rerenne  of  this  country  is  raised  by  customs  on 
six  principal  articles,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar, 
com,  and  alcoholic  fluids.  Of  these,  the  largest 
amount  is  derived  from  sugar  and  tobacco, 
v^hich  together  contribute  more  than  half  the 
castoms  duties.  These  taxes  may  be  said  to 
be  paid  for  the  most  part  by  the  poorer  classes, 
vho  are  the  great  consumers,  by  virtue  of 
their  numbers,  of  the  commonest  luxuries  and 
the  most  familiar  among  the  secondary  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  tax  on  tobacco,  though 
enormous,  does  not  seem  to  provoke  much 
smuggling;  and  on  the  hypothesis  that  all 
members  of  the  community  ought  to  contri- 
bute to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  no  two 
taxes,  it  seems,  could  have  a  £iirer  incidence 
on  consumption  than  these. 

No  community  whose  system  of  finance  is 
managed  with  die  commonest  reflection  im- 
poses an  export  duty  on  its  productions.  It 
sometimed  appears,  however,  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  particular  communities,  that  there 
are  commodities  in  which  it  possesses  pecu- 
liar advantages.  Such,  for  instance,  was  wool 
to  our  forefathers,  such  is  sulphur  to  Sicily, 
such  was  cotton  to  the  Southern  States  of 
the  American  Union.  Now,  under  such  dr- 
cnmstances,  it  is  common  for  governments  to 
imagine  that  an  export  duty  will  be  paid  by 
the  consumer.  Sut  the  impression  is  a  delusion, 
&nd  tiie  action  conseqxient  upon  this  impression 
is  sure,  at  no  remote  period,  to  destroy  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  possessed  by  the  community  in 
question.  If,  indeed,  the  article  were  an  absolute 
necessary  of  life,  if  it  were  obtained  in  one 
region  only,  and  the  administration  of  such  a 
region  could  completely  control  the  supply,  it 
would  be  possible  to  levy  a  general  tribute  on 
the  whole  world  by  the  imposition  of  an  expdrt 
duty.  But  there  is  not,  and,  as  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show,  there  cannot  be,  any  such  com- 
modity ;  while,  if  there  should  be  an  accidental 
advantfl^,  the  attempt  to  control  the  market  is 
sure  to  1m  met,  and  successfully  obviated,  either 
by  obtaining  a  supply  from  other  re^ons  or  by 
the  substitution  of  some  other  article.  The 
English  government  prohibited  the  importation 
of  colonial  sugar  into  France  during  the  con- 
tinental war.  At  that  time  this  country  had  a 
complete  control  over  the  supply  of  this  tropical 
produce.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of 
a  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet.  It  adopted 
the  same  policy  with  saltpetre,  then  derived 
entirely  from  India.  A  successful  home  manu- 
iaetare  was  rapidly  developed.  The  Sicilian 
government  attempted  to  control  the  export  of 
sulphur,  an  absolute  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  add.  The  material  was 
obtained  from  pyrites.  Instances  might  be 
multiplied  to  prove  how  futile  is  every  attempt 
(whether  it  be  for  fiscal  or  for  military  purposes) 
to  control  the  consumption  of  foreign  countries, 
or  to  levy  an  indirect  tax  on  them,  by  any 
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regulations  intended  to  prohibit  exports  or  to 
render  them  a  source  of  revenue. 

Local  Taxation, — Accounts  given  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  foreign  countries  generally  include  a 
portion  of  income  which  is  omitted  in  the  state- 
ment of  our  own  expenditure,  and  omit  an  item 
which  is  formally  contained  in  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Both  the  omission  and  the  indusion 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  there 
is  a  perpetual  tendency  '  to  decentralise,'  a  tenn 
by  whidi  continental  nations  express  the  attempt 
to  leave  as  wide  a  range  as  possible  to  the  free 
action  of  individuals,  to  municipal  or  local 
activity,  to  what,  in  short,  we  call  self-govern- 
ment. Thus  the  various  local  taxes,  such  as 
the  poor-rate,  the  highway,  county,  and  police 
rates,  the  charges  for  munidpal  management, 
lighting  and  paving,  &c,  are  not  induded  in 
the  general  budget,  because  they  are  locally 
imposed  and  locally  administered,  whereas  in 
most  foreign  countries  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol and  distribution  of  a  central  bureau.  On 
the  other  hand,  part  of  the  charges  which 
belong  to  the  department  of  the  army  in  this 
country,  the  cost»  namely,  of  recruiting,  is  met 
in  other  countries  by  tha  system  of  conscrip- 
tion, or  militia.  « 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  any  exact 
account  of  local  taxation.  The  aggregate  of 
poor  and  county  rates  in  England  is  nearly 
ten  millions  annually,  the  former  of  these  two 
items  varying  but  little,  the  latter  rapidly  and 
steadily  increasing.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
the  sums  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor 
are  nearly  the  same,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  in  each  kingdom.  But  there  are 
many  other  local  charges  eridence  of  which 
is  defident  Perhaps  the  amount  would  not 
be  over-estimated  at  fifteen  millions. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  taxation  is 
immediately  returned  to  those  who  pay  it,  or  at 
least  to  some  of  those  who  contribute  to  the 
fund.  "We  have  shown  above  [Pa.tjfebism]  that 
a  poor-rate  is  an  indirect  way  of  paying  wages, 
and  that»  in  the  absence  of  such  a  rate,  wages 
would  inevitably  rise.  So,  again,  a  road-rate 
is  only  a  means  bv  which  every  person  who 
makes  use  of  a  road  is  called  on  to  contribute 
towards  its  maintenance ;  a  contribution  which 
is  unfairly  and  wastefully  levied  when  it  takes 
the  shape  of  a  toll,  collected  at  a  gate :  unfairly, 
because  many  persons  use  the  road,  and  use  it 
very  roughly,  who  do  not  pay  tie  toll;  waste- 
fully,  because  the  receipt  of  the  toll  is  bur- 
dened with  a  great  charge  in  collection.  It 
would  be  both  just  and  expedient  if  all  tolls 
taken  for  public  services  were  commuted  into 
general  rates,  and  apportioned  according  to 
assessment  or  property  possessed  or  occupied 
within  the  region  which  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
service. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Taxation, — By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  public  revenue  in  this 
cotmtry  is  obtained  from  indirect  taxes,  i.e.  from 
taxes  levied  on  commodities  to  be  consumed, 
and  not  on  income  or  the  power  of  consumption. 
By  the  machinery  of  bonded  warehouses,  the 
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incidence  of  indirect  taxation  is  made  as  light 
as  possible,  and,  by  a  judicious  tariff,  the 
temptations  to  smuggling  and  similar  illicit 
practices  aregreatly  diminished.  Public  opinion, 
in  short,  has  powerfully  supported  government 
in  checking  frauds  on  the  revenue,  because  it 
hds  been  felt  that,  in  the  assessment  of  customs 
duties,  the  ends  of  the  government  have  been 
intelligible,  and  its  administration  honest. 
High  duties,  no  doubt,  stimulate  smuggling: 
but  oppressive,  capricious,  or  interested  taxa- 
tion does  so  in  a  far  greater  degree.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  system  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion checks  commercial  enterprise,  or  hinders 
England,  in  the  language  of  those  who  favour 
direct  taxation,  from  becoming  the  tree  port  of 
the  world. 

Of  late  years  attention  has  been  constantly 
called  to  the  merits  of  these  rival  methods.  It 
is  urged  that  direct  taxation  could  be  levied 
with  greater  economy,  and  that,  its  incidence 
being  felt  more  keenly  than  that  of  indirect 
taxation  can  be,  there  would  be  a  more  watch- 
ful supervision  over  public  expenditure.  It 
is  abK)  said  that  direct  taxation  is  fairer  than 
indirect.  But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
mn  absolutely  direct  system  of  taxation  (em- 
bracing, in  order  to  be  equitable,  all  incomes, 
however  small)  could  be  carried  out  at  all, 
or,  if  carried  out^  could  be  effected  at  small 
expense,  unless  eveiy  man  who  paid  wages, 
or  bought  commodities,  were  constrained  to 
be  a  tax-gatherer.  Kor,  to  judge  from  pre- 
sent experience,  does  it  seem  likely  that  this 
keen  insight  into  public  expenditure  would 
ensue  from  direct  taxation.  Almost  all  local 
taxation,  amounting  on  the  estimate  given  above 
to  little  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  imperial  taxa- 
tion, or,  sotting  aside  the  interest  of  the  debt 
and  the  immediate  charges  of  goyemment,  to 
nearly  half  the  imperial  taxation,  is  obtained 
directly ;  and  yet  perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
moneys  which  individuals  pay  for  public  pur- 
poses is  under  less  control,  supervision,  and 
criticism,  than  is  this  local  taxation. 

Nor,  if  we  are  to  aigue  from  the  principle  on 
which  the  income-tax  is  assessed,  and  assume 
that  this  principle  should  form  the  basis  of  all 
taxation,  would  much  be  done  by  way  of  equity. 
There  are  very  few  persons  who  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  income-tax  is  other  than  unfair 
and  unequal,  although  as  yet  the  true  principle 
of  such  a  tax  has  not  been  allowed,  nor,  were  it 

f  roved,  is  it  likely  that  it  would  be  accepted, 
n  shorty  the  arguments  alleged  by  mose 
who  are  called  financial  reformers,  and  who 
declare  that  all  indirect  taxation  should  be 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  direct  system,  are, 
we  may  admit,  theoretically  sound,  but  demand 
a  higher  moral  tone,  and  perhaps  a  laiger 
amount  of  economical  reasoning,  than  the 
))resent  state  of  society  possesses,  or  is  capable 
of  comprehending.  It  is  certain  that,  among 
existing  direct  taxes  (to  omit  the  income- 
tax,  the  strongest  example  of  unfairness), 
those  which  are  levied  on  successions,  with  the 
irrational  distinction  between  real  and  personal 
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property,  on  conveyances,  and  on  insuiance, 
where  an  equally  irrational  distinction  is  made 
between  farming  stock  and  other  property,  are 
the  worst  and  most  flagrant  examples  of  one- 
sided legislation. 

Taxteoms  (Lat  taxos,  a  few-tree ;  coma, 
a  kam).  The  name  of  a  fsmily  of  Ccdeopteroas 
insects,  including  those  in  which  the  anteniue 
gradually  increase  in  sise  as  they  extend  from 
the  head,  or  terminate  in  an  enlargement. 

TwEtdmmy  (G^.  rd^tt,  arrangement,  and 
S^p/M,  skin).  The  art  of  arranging  and  pre- 
serving the  skins  of  animals.  The  most  popular 
treatise  on  taxidermy  is  Mr.  Swainaon's  volome 
in  Lardner'e  Oydopmdia, 

Tazia  (Gt.).  In  SuigeiT,  the  replacement  of 
parts,  which  have  qnitt^  thdjr  natural  sitnafion, 
by  the  hand,  and  without  instrument  oropenitk» ; 
as  in  reducing  hernia  or  rapture. 

Taxodlwa.  A  genus  of  Ctmtferm,  of  the 
tribe  Cfupressinea,  consisting  of  lofty  trees, 
inhabiting  for  the  most  part  the  rich  swampy 
soil  of  l^orida  and  other  Southern  States  of 
North  America.  The  Deddnous  or  Bald 
Cypress,  T.  disHckum,  is  an  ornamental  tree 
commoidy  seen  on  lawns  and  in  similar  sitoa- 
tions,  where  its  feathery  foliage  renders  it  an 
attractive  object  In  its  native  oonntiy  its  baik 
and  wood  are  much  used  for  covering  houses^ 
for  thin  planks,  ribe  of  ships,  water-oonduits, 
and  other  puiposes.  The  roots  sometimes 
bear  large  hollow  excrescences,  which  are 
made  use  of  by  the  negroes  as  beehives. 

Taams  (Lat  the  Yew-tree),  The  Common 
Yew,  T,  baeeata,  is  a  well-known  evergreen 
tree,  characterised  by  a  trunk  pecoliaily  gag- 
gestive  of  massiveness  and  solidity,  not  being 
covered,  like  the  trunks  of  most  other  trees, 
with  a  splitting  bark,  but  seemingly  composed 
of  a  number  of  smooth  stems  fiued  together, 
and  sending  out  numerous  horisontal  branches, 
which  spread  in  all  directions,  and  are  densely 
clothed  with  tough  twigs,  on  which  the  numerous 
leaves  are  thickly  set  on  opposite  sides.  The 
flowers  are  of  two  kinds^  and  grow  on  sepa- 
rate trees.  The  fertile  flower  resembles  a 
minute  acorn,  the  cup  of  which  swells,  and, 
when  ripe,  has  the  appearance  of  zed  ooinelian, 
enclosing  a  small  oval  brown  nut,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  uncovered.  These  fruits  drop 
when  ripe,  and  contain  a  sweet  glutinous  juice 
of  a  mawkish  disagreeable  taste,  but  are  eaten 
with  impunity  by  children,  and  are  greedilv 
devoured  by  wasps,  moths,  and  several  kinds 
of  birds.  The  leaves  are  poisonous,  though  to 
what  extent  is  a  disputed  qncstian ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  effects  on  the  human 
frame  are  deadly,  and  that  to  allow  cattle  to 
eat  them  is  a  perilous  ei^riment  The  poison 
appears  to  be  more  virulent  in  the  yoong 
snoots  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  tree,  hut 
exists,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  both  in  the 
fully-expanded  leaves  and  in  the  green  birk. 
The  leaves  are  more  dangerous  in  a  half-dry 
state  than  when  fresh.  *  Yew-tree  tea,'  an  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
sometimes  used  by  the  poor  and  ^gnoiant  fin: 
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the  same  purposes  as  savin,  but  with  equal 
danger.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  of  a  fiue 
and  close  grain,  elastic,  and  incorruptible,  of 
a  fine  orange-red  or  deep-brown ;  the  sapwood 
beiug  white  and  also  yery  hard.  The  fiheness 
of  its  grain  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  its  an- 
nual layers,  the  Yew-tree  being  of  exceedingly 
slow  growth ;  280  of  these  layers  are  some- 
times found  in  a  piece  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  Yew  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  temperate 
ports  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  generally 
found  growing  in  a  clayey,  loamy,  or  calcareous 
(toil,  wnich  is  naturally  moist.  Yew-trees  of 
great  antiquity  and  large  size  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  old  churchyards,  but  from  what 
motive  thev  were  pUnted  in  such  situations 
is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Some  of  the  various 
reasons  assigned  are,  that  the  poisonous  foliage 
of  the  yew  typified  death ;  that  its  durability 
and  slowly-dltering  features  symbolised  the 
Resurrection ;  that  it  might  afiford  a  supply  of 
twigs  to  be  worn  on  Palm  Sunday; — ^^m  a 
still  more  utilitarian  point  of  view,  that  there 
might  be  always  at  hand  a  supply  of  wood  for 
making  bows.  Yews  are  in  existence  which  are 
supposed  to  be  above  a  thousand  years  old.  The 
dimensions  of  the  largest  range  from  thirty  to 
upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  circumference. 

Taylor's  Tlieorem.  This  important 
theorem  waa  first  given  by  Bi\)ok  Taylor  in 
his  Mdhodiu  Incrementorum,  Londini  1715 ;  it 
furnishes,  whenever  possible,  the  developement 
of  a  function  F(a  +  X)  in  ascending  powers  of 
k,  Lagrange,  as  is  well  known,  proposed  to  found 
the  whole  differential  calculus  upon  Taylor^s 
series;  its  want  of  generality,  however,  has 
been  justly  urged  as  an  objection  to  such  a 
proposition.  Besides  Taylor's  own  proof  of  his 
theorem,  others  have  been  given  by  Madaurin 
and  Stirling,  D*Alembert  andCauchy,  Lagrange, 
Ampere,  and  others.  In  all  treatises  on  the 
cahndus,  one  or  more  of  these  proofs  will  be 
found;  we  shall,  therefore,  simply  give  the 
theorem,  and  refer  the  reader  to  such  sources 
for  further  details.  Denoting  by  F*>(x)  the 
»"•  dejived  function  of  P(«),  we  have — 

F(x+A)-F(*)+  *F'(x)  *^^\')  +  •  •  . 
+  _-*!— F,.,(x)  +  R., 

I.  ,  Z    t  ,  ,  t 

which  is  true  when  neither  F(x^  nor  any  of  its 
derived  functions  become  infimte  fur  values  of 
X  between  which  the  theorem  is  employed. 
The  limit,  residue,  or  remainder  Ri,  whidi  it 
is  always  necessary  to  add  in  order  to  render 
the  formula  exact,  may  be  e^ressed  thus — 

Cauchy's  equivalent  form  is  — 

and  in  both  0  and  9i  ^re  proper  fractions.    Em- 
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ploying  a  definite  integral,  this  residue  may  be 
thus  exhibited — 

JL  .   Z    .     .     .    t    A^O 

When  F(jr)  is  a  rational  and  integral  function 
of  the  n*^  degree,  Rj  will  be  0,  and  the  series 
will  end  with  the  («  +  1)»«^  term.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  Ri  vanishes  when  i  is  increased 
without  limit,  then  F(x  +  h)  may  be  expressed 
by  the  corresponding  infinite  series,  provided 
the  same  be  convergent.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  converse  is  not 
necessarily  true ;  the  infinite  series  may  be  con- 
vergent, and  still  not  represent  the  value  of 
F(ar  +  h),  smce  Ri  may  not  vanish ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  residue  R*  into  consi- 
deration. In  such  cases  Taylors  theorem  is 
said  to  fail, 

Taylor's  theorem  may  easily  be  extended  to 
functions  of  two  or  more  variables ;  the  result, 
however,  is  most  conveniently  expressed  in  the 
symbolical  form.  To  illustrate  this,  let  the 
symbols  of  operation  and  quantity  in  Taylor's 
theorem  be  separated.  We  may  then  write  it 
thus — 

^e^A  F(x). 

The  expression  e^ds  is  purely  symbolical,  and 
acquires  a  meaning  only  when  developed  as  if 

hj.  were  a  symbol  of  quantity.    Similarly,  in 

the  case  of  two  independent  variables,  the 

operative  symbols   -- ,    -  being  commutative, 

and  combining  with  each  other,  and  with  con- 
stants, in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  symbola  of  quantity,  the  sjrmbolical  equa-* 

b       k  .  d       .d 

tion  c  di*  d/  =«  di  *  47  may  be  easily  verified. 
And  thence  we  may  deduce  the  expansion — 

F(x  +  A,y  +  *)-«''&«^4F(jr,y) 

-[■*('i*4)*.->(  £*•«)■ 


(»i*»|)'*  *']'<'•">■ 


1.2.3 

The  extension  to  functions  of  any  number  of 
variables  is  now  manifest. 

TobiBiTtolMtiiir.  The  Chinese  name  for 
dark-blue  Lapis  Lazuli  containing  spangles  of 
Iron  Pyrites. 

Tobomosem.  The  name  locally  given 
to  a  singular  but  yery  important  black 
earth  covering  at  least  a  hundred  million  of 
acres  of  country  extending  from  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Carpathians  to  the  Ural  Mountains, 
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and  having  a  thickness  sometimes  amounting  to 
twenty  feet.  It  is  at  rarious  elevations,  but 
its  composition  is  the  same  everywhere.  It 
contains  75  per  cent  of  silica,  9  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  about  7  per  cent,  of  decaying  organic 
matter,  with  an  unusual  proportion  of  nitrogen 
gas  and  very  little  lime.  More  than  6  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  iron  is  often  present.  Among 
the  many  rich  soils  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  this 
for  the  number  of  similar  crops  that  can  be 
obtained  in  succession  without  the  smallest 
preparation  or  precaution.  The  nitrogen  and 
organic  matter  contained  in  it  are,  no  doubt, 
the  great  causes  of  this  fertility,  but  the 
mechanical  state  of  the  soil  is  an  important 
adjunct. 

Te  Demn  (from  the  first  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  <  Te  Deum  laudamus,'  We  praise 
Thee,  O  God).  The  authorship  of  this  hymn 
has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  Ambrose  and 
Augustine;  by  others  to  Ambrose  alone,  to 
Hilary,  and  to  other  less  distinguished  persons. 
It  is,  however,  generally  thought  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  Gallican  chnrch:  the  most 
ancient  mention  of  it  being  in  the  rule  of 
Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries  in  the  fifth  centoiy. 
The  Te  Deum,  in  the  office  of  matins,  is  al- 
ways sung  after  the  reading  of  Scripture ;  in 
the  English  morning  service,  between  the  two 
lessons.  (Palmer,  Oriffinea  IMurgiea,  ch.  i 
part  i.  sec.  ii.) 

Tea  (Chinese  tcha  or  tha).  The  popular 
name  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  gonus 
Thba,  which  yield  the  tea  of  commerce. 

Various  plants,  possessing,  in  some  part  of 
their  structure,  peculiar  stimulating  and  seda- 
tive properties,  and  acting,  in  medical  lan- 
guage, also  as  emulgents,  have  long  been 
employed,  when  infused,  as  a  beverage.  Chemi- 
cal analysis  detects  the  same  or  a  similar  prin- 
ciple in  the  leaves  of  the  tea-pUnt,  in  the 
berries  of  the  coffee,  in  the  bark  of  the  Rex 
paragtuiyensis,  and  in  the  Peruvian  coca.  Of 
these,  the  best  known  to  us  are  tea  and  coffee, 
the  former  having  been  used  time  out  of  mind 
by  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  names  given  to  the  different 
teas  are  usually  derived  from  their  appearance 
or  place  of  culture.  Thus  Souchong,  or  Sian 
Chung,  means  little  plant ;  Hyson,  from  Yu 
Tsien,  before  the  rains,  or  iiichjm,  flourishing 
spring,  from  the  fact  of  the  leaves  beiuff  ga- 
thered early;  Pekoe  is  from  Pecoo,  white  hairs, 
because  the  very  young  leaves  from  which  this 
t«a  is  made  have  a  white  down  upon  them; 
Bohea  is  derived  from  the  Bw-i  Hills,  where 
this  tea  is  produced.  {Quarterly  Seview  1864, 
part  ii.  p.  22.) 

The  name  Tea  is  also  applied  to  the  dried 
leaves  of  various  plants,  and  to  the  infusions 
prepared  from  them,  and  used  either  as  be- 
verages or  medicinally.  Of  these  the  chief 
are:  Abyssinian  or  Arabian  tea,  prepared 
from  Catha  edidis ;  Australian  or  New  Zealand 
tea,  obtained  from  several  species  of  Lepto- \^ 
spermum  and  Melaleuca;  Fuham  or  Bourbon 
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tea,  obtained  firom  Angrmeum  Jragrmu,  an  in- 
fusion of  which  is  drunk  to  promote  digestioD, 
and  the  odour  of  which  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  ooumarin :  Labrador  tea,  obtained 
from  Ledum  latifolium;  New  Jersey  tea,  the 
produce  of  Ceanothus  americanus;  Paiaguay 
tea,  obtained  from  Sex  paraguayensts;  South- 
Sea  tea,  obtained  from  Hex  voinitoria;  sod 
Theezan  tea,  obtained  from  Sagaretia  thee^anf. 

Tea  was  not  known  in  England  till  the  duee 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  its  use  was  foUj 
established  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Tea  is  enumerated  among  ezcisable 
articles  in  the  year  1660,  the  form  of  the  dntj 
being  Sd.  a  gidlon  on  the  infusion  supplied  in 
coffee-houses,  commuted  to  an  excise  of  5t.  the 
lb.  in  1 689.  In  1 667,  the  East  India  Compao j 
directed  their  agent  at  Bantam  to  pordisse 
100  lbs.  of  the  best  tea  that  he  could  find.  la 
1711,  the  quantity  consumed  in  England  vu 
nearly  160,000  lbs.,  the  retail  price  being  vor 
high :  domestic  account-books,  still  presmed, 
of^n  recording  purchases  at  firom  17«.  6(2.  to 
208.  the  pound.  In  the  time  of  Arthur  Young, 
about  1770,  the  consumption  had  incmsed 
to  7,000,000  lbs.,  and  this  writer  laments, 
throu^out  the  records  of  his  agricultaral 
tours,  that  the  peasantry  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  the  national  beverages  and  tsken 
up  with  tea. 

The  chief  consumers  of  tea  are  the  English, 
the  Dutch,  the  Americans  of  the  United  ^tes, 
and  the  Russians,  the  importation  in  the  &9t 
three  cases  being  effected  by  a  sea  passage,  in 
the  last  by  caravans.  It  is  said  that  tea  carried 
on  sea  always  loses  a  portion  of  its  flavour,  and 
that  the  finest  qualities  are  found  in  Bossia. 
Tea  reaches  us  in  chests,  and  in  the  well- 
known  form  of  dried  and  rolled  leaves.  Hucfa, 
however,  of  that  which  is  imported  to  Russia 
is  pressed  into  cubical  masses,  and  is  known 
as  brick  tea.  This  is  the  form  in  which  it  is 
most  frequentiy  found  in  Central  Asia.  (See 
the  travels  of  Hue  and  Qtbet,  Atkinson,  and 
Vambiry.) 

The  chief  source  of  tea  is  China,  where  it 
is  cultivated  oyer  a  vast  district  between  the 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-third  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. It  is  also  grown  in  great  quantities  in 
Japan,  in  latitudes  at  Least  ten  degrees  north 
of  the  China  districts;  and  teas  St  excellent 
quality  are  coming  into  the  market  from  these 
islands.  It  is  an  increasing  object  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  paztieularly  in 
Assam,  the  produce  of  which  bears  a  hi^cr 
average  price  than  that  of  any  other  loouity. 
There  is  nothing,  except  the  cost  of  labour,  to 
interfere  with  tiie  production  of  tea  over  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  tea- 
plant  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  which  can  withstand 
the  cold  up  to  at  least  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude. 

Teas  of  the  finest  qxuilit^  are,  like  wines,  the 
growth  of  particular  districts,  and  even  of  par- 
ticular estates,  the  best  kinds  being  prepared 
with  extraordinary  care,  and  selected  with 
great  exactness.       The  gardens   and  small 
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plantatioiui  in  which  the  tea  is  grown  and  pro- 
jwred  ar^  Tisited  by  legolar  purchasers,  who 
collect  the  produce  in  order  to  forward  that 
which  is  intended  for  the  foreign  market  to  the 
Tftrions  ports  frequented  by  Europeans.  The 
finest  packages  are  marked  with  A  particular 
stamp,  called  a  chops,  a  Chinese  word  said  to 
signify  a  seal.  The  agents,  through  whose 
hands  alone  foreigners  could  make  their  pur- 
chases, were  formerly  known  as  the  merchants 
of  the  Hong,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  commer- 
cial credit  of  these  merchants  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation. 

Up  to  the  year  1834  the  trade  in  tea  was  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  This 
monopoly  was,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless 
avare,  the  proximate  cause  of  that  outbreak  at 
Boston  in  the  year  1770  which  led  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  The  priyilege 
was  exceedingly    oppressive  to  the  English 

Jablic,  and  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  company. 
t  was  stated  in  1830,  only  four  years  before 
the  abolition  of  the  company's  monopoly,  that 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  tea  trade  haa  been 
fio  great  as  to  leave  absolutely  no  profit.  It 
was  estimated,  however,  that  the  annual  loss 
of  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  company's 
monopoly  was  not  less  than  600,000/.  or 
700,000/.  per  annum.  The  abolition  of  the 
pririli^ge  was  therefore  passed  in  1833  almost 
bj  acclamation. 

The  duties  on  tea  were  originally  ad  valorem, 
and  calculated  on  the  company's  sales.  After 
the  abohtion  of  the  company's  monopoly,  the 
duties  were  paid  at  rates  varying  from 
U.  &/.  to  3«.  But  the  discriminating  duties 
worked  ill,  as,  indeed,  such  duties  always  do, 
and  in  1836,  an  equal  duty  of  2s,  \d.,  in- 
creased in  1840  to  2s,  2\d.,  was  substituted. 
In  1854,  a  set  of  new  duties  was  fixed,  on  a 
gradually  reducing  scale,  to  commence,  in  1854, 
M  U.  10</.,  to  go  on  from  April  1854  to  April 
1855  at  Is.  6d.,  from  Apnl  1855  to  April  1856 
at  U.  Zd.,  and  to  become  Is,  at  the  latter 
date.  The  Crimean  war  disturbed  this  ar- 
rangement ;  the  duty  was  raised  to  Is.  9</.,  and 
was  reduced  in  April  1857  to  Is.  bd.  In  1863 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  1«.,  in  1865  to  6</. 

The  two  kinds  of  tea,  black  and  green,  do  not 
differ  generically,  being  merely  varieties  of  the 
same  plant.  The  plants  are  picked  four  times 
in  the  year,  the  finest  kinds  being  the  leaf- 
bnds  collected  in  the  spring,  called  pekoe ;  the 
poorest  that  gathered  in  the  autumn,  and 
known  as  bohea.  Green  teas  are  occasionally 
^ed  with  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  and  other 
<lnigs ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  adultera- 
tion is  carried  on  largely  in  China.  It  is  said 
that  frauds  are  practised  in  this  country,  by 
mixing  sloe  and  ash  leaves  with  tea,  or  by 
(uiroUing  and  dyeing  tea-leaves  which  have 
already  been  infused.  An  Act  of  4  George  II. 
(>o  early  were  these  dishonest  practices  com- 
menced) prescribes  a  series  of  penalties  for 
these  offences. 

The  following  tables  give :  (1)  the  imports  of 
t«a  for  the  last  ten  years;  (2)  its  value ;  (3)  the 
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price  per  pound  of  the  principal  kinds  of  tea  in 
bond  at  London,  for  nine  years : — 


TCMV 

Lb. 

£ 

1866 

86,100,404 

6;i\>..^.\l 

1857 

64,493,987 

4,Ji7T.i7a 

ISfiS 

75,483,535 

b-m^MA 

1859 

75,077,451 

b,^VlM& 

1860 

88,946,532 

6,iil],tk3 

1861 

96,577,388 

6.sr..ii,.'.i(i-j 

1862 

114,787,361 

9.i7-".'-Mi> 

1863 

136,806,821 

10,i.i^^.^iiL7 

1864 

124.859,243 

9,ri,-i,:ii'f 

1865 

121,271,219 

10,nHJi;:> 

Ymn 

Chiiu 

Amm 

JA|NUI 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Lb. 

Pa-Lb. 

i:      d. 

a.    d. 

t.    d. 

1856 

1    2 

1 

iff 

1857 

1     5j 

__ 

1858 

1    4S 

3    o' 

_ 

1859 

1    6f 

2    0 

I    6 

1860 

1    91 

1    9 

1     6 

1861 

1    5 

1  n 

1     5 

1862 

llf' 

1    9 

1     7 

1863 

I  llj 

1     5| 

1864 

1    6 

2    8 

1    3| 

For  further  particulars,  see  Commercial  Die- 
Honary,  art  *  Tea.' 

T«ak  or  liKllan  Oak.  The  produce  of 
the  Tectona  ffrandis,  a  large  forest  tree,  which 
grows  in  dry  and  elevated  districts  in  the  south 
of  India,  the  Burman  Empire,  Pegu,  Ava,  Siam, 
Java,  &c  Teak  timber  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  East;  it  works  easily,  and,  though  porous, 
is  strong  and  durable;  it  is  easily  seasoned, 
and  shrinks  very  little ;  it  is  of  an  oily  nature, 
and  therefore  does  not  injure  iron.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  says  that,  in  comparing  teak  and  oak 
together,  the  useful  qualities  of  the  former  will 
be  found  to  preponderate.  '  It  is  equally  strong, 
and  somewhat  more  buoyant  Its  durability  is 
more  uniform  and  decided ;  and  to  insure  that 
durability,  it  demands  less  care  and  preparation; 
for  it  ma^  be  put  in  use  almost  green  from  tho 
forest,  without  danger  of  dry  or  wet  rot  It  is 
fit  to  endure  all  climates  and  alternations  of 
climate.*  (Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry, 
p.  206 ;  Crawfuid's  East.  Archip.  vol.  i.  451.) 

The  teak  of  Malabar,  produced  on  the  hish 
table-land  of  the  south  of  India,  is  deemed  the 
best  of  any.  It  is  the  closest  in  its  fibre,  and 
contains  the  largest  quantity  of  oil,  being  at 
once  the  heaviest  and  the  most  durable.  This 
species  of  teak  is  used  for  the  keel,  timbers, 
and  such  parts  of  a  ship  as  are  under  water ; 
owing  to  its  great  weight,  it  is  less  suitable  for 
the  upper  works,  and  is  not  at  all  fit  for  spars. 
The  teak  of  Java  ranks  next  to  that  of  Malabar, 
and  is  especially  suitable  for  planking.  Tho 
Rangoon  or  Burman  teak,  and  Uiat  of  Siam,  is 
not  so  close-grained  or  durable  as  the  others ; 
it  is,  however,  the  most  buoyant,  and  is  there- 
fore best  fitted  for  masts  and  spars.  Malabar 
teak  is  extensively  used  in  the  building  yards 
of  Bombay.  Ships  built  wholly  of  it  are 
almost  indestructible  by  ordinaiy  wear  and 
tear ;  and  instances  are  not  rare  of  their  having 
lasted  from  80  to  100  years.  Such  ships  are  said 
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to  Bail  indiflerently ;  but  this  is  probably  owing 
as  much  to  some  defect  in  their  construction  as 
to  the  weight  of  the  timber.  In  Calcutta  ships 
the  timbers  and  framework  are  always  of  native 
wood,  and  the  planking  and  deck  only  of  teak. 
The  teak  of  Burmah,  being  conveyed  with 
comparatiyely  little  difficulty  to  the  porta  of 
Bangoon  and  Martaban,  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  abundant  of  any.  It  is  largely  exported 
to  Calcutta  and  Madras. 

A  species  of  timber  called  African  teak,  the 
produce  of  the  Ol4fieldia  qfricana,  is  pretty 
largely  imported  into  England  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Though  destitute  of  several 
of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  teak,  it  is,  for 
some  purposes,  a  useful  timber.     [Oldfieldia.] 

TeanXf  Tawny,  or  Bmsk.  In  Heraldry, 
a  colour  compounded  of  red  and  yellow,  em- 
ployed in  blazonry,  but  rarely  met  with  in 
English  coata  of  arms,  and  reckoned  one  of 
the  dishonourable  colours.  In  engraving,  it  is 
represented  by  diagonal  and  horizontal  Unes 
crossing  each  other. 

Tears  (the  English  word  tear  is  identical 
with  the  French  word  larme:  tracing  tear 
through  the  earlier  forms  taer^  tthr^  tehar, 
taker,  we  reach  the  (Jothic  taffr,  for  which  we 
have  the  corresponding  Greek  words  idxpVy 
ddUpv/Ao,  answering  to  the  Latin  lacryma,  which 
is  softened  into  Uie  French  larme:  the  San- 
scrit form  of  the  word  is  [d]a9ru,  from  the  root 
daky  to  bite — Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  Language, 
second  series  vi.).  The  fluid  which  lubricates 
the  cornea  of  the  eye,  when  secreted  in  excess, 
forms  tears ;  they  are  limpid,  saline,  perfectly 
miscible  with  water,  and  have  a  slight  alkaline 
reagency,  owing  to  the  presence  of  free  soda. 
Their  principal  saline  contents  are  common  salt 
and  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  they  con- 
tain traces  of  albumen ;  but  the  whole  solid 
matter  scarcely  amounts  to  one  percent.  When 
the  lacrymal  duct  by  which  tears  are  conveyed 
into  the  nostrils  is  obliterated,  and  they  flow 
over  the  angle  of  the  eye,  they  become  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  and  leave  an  irri- 
tating muco-saline  crust.  The  exact  nature, 
however,  of  the  animal  matter  contained  in  the 
tears  has  not  been  determined. 

Teasel  ( A.-Sax.  tsesl).  The  Fullers'  Teazel, 
used  in  the  dressing  of  doth,  is  the  flower-head 
of  JHpsacus  FuUonum,  a  biennial  plant  of  the 
order  Dipsacacea, 

Tebetb.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year,  and  fourth  of  the  civil  year. 
It  corresponds  to  December. 

Tecbnolonr  (Gr.  rtxt^XayUC).  A  term 
invented  to  express  a  treatise  on  grammar. 

Tecoma  (Tecomaixochitl,  its  Mexican  name). 
A  considerable  genus  oi  Bignoniacca,  composed 
of  tall  trees  inhabiting  the  tropical  part*  of 
America,  and  valued  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
hard  almost  indestructible  timber,  which  has 
procured  for  several  species  the  name  of  Koble- 
Oak.  The  White  Wood  of  the  West  Indies 
{T.  lcucoxvlon\  the  Guayacan  of  Panama  {T. 
Guaytican),  the  Porrier  de  la  Martinique  of  the 
Caribbean  IshxidB  {T. pen taphylla),  and  several 
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Brazilian  species,  might  be  particnlaily  poisteil 
out  as  yielding  first-rate  timber  for  faouss  and 
ship  building,  or  wood  for  making  bows  for 
savages.  Several  species  are  of  importance  in 
medicine.  T.  impetiginosa  abounds  in  tannic ; 
its  bark  is  bitter  and  mndbiginous,  and  it  is 
used  in  the  form  of  lotions,  baths,  &c.  in  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  and  debility.  T.  Ife 
has  similar  qualities,  and  is  prescribed  by  th-i 
Brazilians  as  a  gargle  in  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 
The  leaves  of  T,  subtfemicosa,  known  alw  aa 
Sparattosperma  lUkatriptica,  are  bitter,  acrid, 
and  diuretic,  and  have  a  Brazilian  repatataon 
in  calculus.  When  young,  the  Teeomas  often 
have  simple  or  unifoliolate  leaves;  but  m 
they  grow  up,  the  leaflets  increase  in  number, 
and  become  digitate.  The  large  flowezs  are 
arranged  in  terminal  bunches,  and  in  many 
species  appear  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  oC 

Tectlbranclilates  (Lat.  tego^  /  cover,  and 
branchia,  gills).  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to 
an  order  of  hermaphrodite  Gasteropoda,  com- 
prehending those  species  in  which  the  gills  are 
covered  by  a  process  of  the  mantle,  containing  a 
shell,  or  enveloped  in  a  reflected  margin  of  Sie 
foot.  For  this  name  that  of  Monqpfturobran- 
chiata  has  been  substituted  by  M.  de  Blainvilk. 

Teotixlte.  A  mineral  of  uncertain  com- 
position, but  supposed  to  be  a  hydrous  sulphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Teotorlum  Opvs  (Lat).  In  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture, the  plasterei^B  work  used  upon  ceiHngs 
and  interior  walls ;  it  was  a  composition  of  lima 
and  sand,  and  differed  from  stucco,  which  was 
called  albarium  opu3.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  work  of  this  kind  from  cracking,  by 
crossing  layers  of  reeds,  coated  with  aigillaoeoiu 
matter,  upon  it  before  it  was  coated  with  paint 
•  Tectrioes  (a  word  formed  from  I^t  t^ 
/  cover).  The  name  of  the  feathers  which 
cover  the  quill-feathers  and  other  ports  of  the 
wing.    [CovBBTS.] 

Tee.    [ITmbbsexa.] 

Teetb  (Sansc  dat ;  Lat.  dens,  dentis; 
Gothic  tunthns ;  Ger.  zahn,  a  tooth ;  the  Greek, 
5Sovf,  Mptos,  being  in  all  probabilitv  thti 
same  word).  Teeth,  properly  so  called,  are 
parts  peculiar  to  the  vertebrate  animals,  com- 
posed of  organic  matter,  hardened  principally 
by  the  phosphate  of  lime.  They  are  fixed  to 
the  bones  of  the  mouth,  and  serve  to  catch, 
kill,  hold,  pierce,  cut,  or  crush  the  objects 
of  food,  being  variously  shaped  accordingly. 
Substances  composed  of  softer  material,  gene- 
rally horn,  perform  the  analogous  offices  in  the 
invertebrate  animals,  and  are  usually  eallr<l 
teeth ;  homy  material  is  substituted  for  teeth 
in  a  few  fishes,  in  chelonians,  birds,  whales, 
and  the  Omithorhynehus  paradoxus. 

In  fishes  the  teeth  may  be  situated  on  the 
premaxillary,  maxillazy,  mandibular,  palatinr*, 
vomerine,  pterygoid,  hyoid,  or  pharyngeal  bone**. 
In  a  few  instances  they  are  implanted  in  sockets 
or  alveoli,  or  they  may  be  fixed  to  an  osseous 
base  which  is  attached  by  ligamentoas  sub- 
stance to  the  oral  bones ;  but  most  commonly 
they  are  immediately  anchylosed,  or  Joined  by 
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direct  contiDQation  of  bonj  substance,  to  the 
bones  tbemselTes  which  encompass  the  mouth. 

In  reptiles  the  teeth  may  be  found  on  the 
palatine,  pterygoid,  or  vomerine,  as  well  as  on 
the  maxillary  and  premAxillaTy  bones.  They 
are  generally  anch^Iosed,  or  confluent  with  the 
substance  of  the  jaws ;  but  in  the  plesiosauri 
and  crocodilps  they  are  implanted  in  sockets. 

In  manunals  the  teeth  are  confined  to  the 
maxiUaiy  and  premaxiUaiy  bones,  are  always 
implanted  in  sockets,  and  in  this  class  only 
maj  be  so  fixed  by  more  than  one  fang  or  root. 

Teeth  generally  consist  of  three  distinct 
substances ;  viz.  dentine,  enamel,  and  bone  or 
csmentnni,  also  called  cmsta  petroaa. 

The  texture  of  the  dentine  is  minutely  tubu- 
lar;  that  of  the  csementum,  of  combined  tubules 
and  cells ;  the  earthy  material  is  arranged  prin- 
cipally in  the  interspaces  of  these  cavities,  which 
have  definite  arrangement  and  proportions  in 
different  vertebrate  genera.  The  enamel,  in 
mammals,  consists  of  hexagonal  filamentary 
columns. 

In  the  hmnan  subject  the  teeth  are  called, 
according  to  their  figure,  incisors,  canines^  bi- 
cuspids and  molars.  The  same  terms  have 
been  transferred  to  the  teeth  of  the  mammalia 
generally,  except  that  those  which  are  homo- 
logous with  the  bicuspids  in  man  are  called 
premolars  or  spurious  molars.  A  tooth  is 
divided  into  a  crown,  a  neck,  and  a  fang 
or  fangs.  Other  shapes  are  signified  by  the 
t^rms  iiisk,  sectorial,  tubercular,  sealprarial  or 
ckisd4ooth,  &c. 

The  vascular  bodies  concerned  in  their  de- 
Telopement  are  colled  pulp  and  capsule ;  the 
dentine  or  body  of  the  tooth  is  formed  by  the 
former,  the  enamel  and  cement  are  due  to  the 
latter  organ. 

In  most  cases  when  the  pulp  has  developed 
u  much  dentine  as  forms  the  full-sized 
crown  of  the  tooth,  it  diminishes  in  size ;  and 
as  it  continues  to  exercise  its  function  during 
the  progress  of  its  diminution,  a  gradually  de- 
creasing fang  is  the  result.  When  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  pulp,  instead  of  being  general,  pro- 
ceeds from  two  or  tiiree  parts,  a  corresponding 
number  of  &ng8  are  extended  from  the  crown. 
Bat  sometimes  the  pulp  retains  its  full  size  and 
activity  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  in 
^hieh  case  the  part  of  the  tooth  lodged  in  the 
socket  presents  the  same  size  and  form  as  the 
protruded  crown,  of  which  it  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation. The  fore  teeth  of  the  rat,  beaver, 
and  other  rodents  are  familiar  examples  of 
these  constantly  growing  teeth.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  mode  in  which  excessive  wear 
and  tear  of  the  teeth  is  provided  for.  In  the 
elephant,  when  one  grinder  is  worn  down,  it  is 
pushed  out  and  re^aced  by  a  second  of  sub- 
sequent formation.  These  successional  teeth 
are  formed  in  the  elephant,  each  in  a  cavity 
at  the  back  part  of  the  jaw,  behind  the  tooth 
^hich  they  are  destined  to  succeed.  In  other 
animals,  again,  the  teeth  which  suit  the  siz& 
of  the  jaws  when  young  are  pushed  out  by 
others  which  are  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
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the  full-grown  jaws.  These,  which  are  termrd 
permanent  teeth,  succeed  the  deciduous  teeth  in 
the  vertical  direction,  being  developed  in  the 
substance  of  the  jaws  above  the  decianons  teeth 
in  the  upper  and  below  the  deciduous  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw.  Other  molars  are  nsuallv 
added  behi nd.  As  the  deciduous  seri es  of  teeth 
are  generally  developed  in  mammals  at  the 
period  ^hen  the  young  animal  is  suckling, 
they  aire  commonly  called  mUk  teeth ;  but  as 
in  some  rodents  deciduous  teeth  are  formed 
and  shed  before  birth,  they  might  be  termed 
uterine  teeth.  Thus  teeth  may  succeed  each 
other  in  the  horizontal  or  vertical  direction. 
In  the  human  subject  all  the  deciduous  teeth 
are  succeeded  vertically;  but  the  additional 
teeth  follow  each  other  from  behind  forwards. 
In  mammals,  a  tooth  has  not  more  than  one 
successor  in  the  vertical  direction,  but  in  rep- 
tiles and  fishes  there  may  be  many  such. 

It  is  a  singular  but  constant  fact^  that  in 
mammals  the  permanent  molar  always  pre- 
sents a  more  simple  crown  than  the  deciduous 
one  which  it  has  replaced;  thus,  in  man,  the 
quadricuspid  milk  grinders  are  succeeded  by 
the  permanent  bicuspides.  For  dental  nota- 
tion, see  Symbols,  Zoologicai^ 

Teetb  of  Wlieels.  Teeth  of  wheels  are 
generally  the  means  by  which  the  power  of  the 
first  mover  is  conveyed  to  the  working  point  of 
a  machine ;  and  it  is  obviously  of  great  im- 
portance that  they  should  ^e  of  such  a  form 
that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  original  power 
may  be  lost  in  transmission,  and  that  the  im- 
pulse should  be  conveyed  through  the  train  of 
wheels  with  a  uniform  force. 

In  the  formation  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  tho 
object  aimed  at  is  to  give  them  such  a  curva- 
ture that  the  angular  velocities  of  the  two 
pieces  working  together  shall  maintain  the 
same  constant  ratio  in  all  positions  of  contact. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  constancy  of  the  angu- 
lar velocity  ratio,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
acting  faces  of  the  teeth  shall  have  such  a  form 
that  the  normal  common  to  the  two  surfaces  in 
contact  shall  always  divide  the  line  of  cen- 
tres (i.e.  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
wheel  and  pinion)  in  a  fixed  point.  Now,  the 
teeth  of  one  wheel  being  assuified  to  have  any 
form  whatever,  it  is  always  geometrically  pos- 
sible to  assign  the  form  of  those  of  another  so 
that  they  shall  fulfil  this  condition,  and,  con- 
sequently, work  together  correctly;  but  tho 
forms  which  are  found  to  answer  in  practice  are 
limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number.  In 
a  straight  rack  the  curve  both  of  the  root  and 
point  of  the  teeth  should  be  (^cloidal,  in  a 
wheel  the  root  should  be  hypocycloidal  and  tho 
point  epicycloidal,  and  in  an  internal  segment 
the  root  should  be  epicycloidal  and  the  point 
hypocycloidal.  In  the  workshop,  the  curves  of 
the  te^th  are  struck  out  by  rolling  tho  template 
of  the  generating  circle  on  a  template  of  the 
pitch  line,  when  a  scriber  or  pencil  marks  the 
curve.  More  usually,  however,  the  teeth  are 
struck  out  by  compasses,  the  roots  being  radii 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  points  segments  of  circles 
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struck  from  the  centre  of  the  adjacent  tooth  on 
the  pitch  line.  The  best  diameter  of  the  rolling 
circle  for  any  pitch  is  2*22  times  the  pitch, 
and  no  wheel  intended  to  work  smoothly 
should  have  less  than  fourteen  teeth.  The 
pitch  should  be  as  fine  as  is  consistent  with 
the  required  strength.  When  the  velocity  of 
the  motion  exceeds  3}  feet  per  second,  the 
larger  of  the  two  wheels  should  be  fitted  with 
wooden  teeth,  the  thickness  of  which  should  be 
a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  iron  teeth.  The 
breadth  of  the  teeth  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  varies  very  much  in  practice;  but  where 
the  velocity  does  not  exceed  5  feet  per  second, 
a  breadth  equal  to  four  times  the  thickness 
of  the  tooth  will  suffice,  or  five  times  the 
thickness  if  the  velocity  is  greater,  the  surfaces 
being  kept  well  greased.  But  if  the  teeth  be 
constantly  wet,  the  breadth  should  be  six  times 
the  thickness.  The  best  length  of  the  teeth  is 
f  of  the  pitch,  and  it  should  not  exceed  J  of  the 
pitch.  In  the  Soho  practice  the  lensth  of  the 
teeth  is  made  A  of  the  pitch  outside  and  ^ 
of  the  pitch  inside  of  the  pitch  circle :  in  the 
London  practice  ^  of  the  pitch  are  outside  and 
A  inside  of  the  pitch  circle.  About  J  of  the 
pitch  shoidd  be  left  unoccupied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pitch  for  clearance. 

If  ^»the  thickness  of  tooth  in  inches,  w  the 
weight  upon  it  in  pounds,  and  a  a  constant 
multiplier,  whidi  for  cast  iron  is  *025,  for  brass 
0-35,  and  for  hard  wood  '038,  then  t^c^/w. 
This  formula  put  into  worcU  is  as  follows: — 

Tb  find  the  proper  thickneaa  of  tooth  of  a  cast- 
iron  wheel  to  trarumit  vrith  safety  any  given 
pressure. 

^iii*.— Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  pres- 
sure in  pounds  acting  at  the  pitch  lino  by  the 
constant  number  *025.  The  product  is  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  tooth  in  inches. 

Example, — ^What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  teeth  of  a  cast-iron  wheel  moved  by  a  pres- 
sure of  283*33  lbs.  at  the  pitch  circle  ? 

Here  %/233*33  « 16*27,  and  this  multiplied  by 
'025  =  '381 ,  which  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the 
teeth  in  inches. 

TepDMita  (Lat.  from  tego,  /  cover).  In 
Botany,  the  scales  covering  the  leaf-buds  of 
the  deciduous  trees  of  cold  climates. 

Teffum^nt  or  Te^siuktm.  (Lat.).  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  general  covering  of  the  body.  In 
Entomology,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  coverings 
of  the  wings  of  the  order  Orthoptcra,  or  straight- 
winged  insects. 

TeU-tree  (Lat.  tilia).  The  Lime-tree, 
TUia  europaa, 

Teinds  (from  ten).  In  Scottish  Law, 
tithes.  By  the  course  of  various  usurpations, 
the  whole  teinds  of  Scotland  had  become 
vested  after  the  Reformation  in  the  crown  ;  or 
in  private  individuals,  termed  titulars ^  to  whom 
they  had  been  granted  by  the  crown,  or  to  the 
feuars  or  renters  from  the  church.  By  a  suc- 
cession of  decrees  and  enactments  these  tithes 
were  generally  rendered  redeemable  at  a  fixed 
valuation  ;  and  the  clergy  are  ]^rovided  for  by 
stipends,  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  tithes 
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(when  these  are  vested  in  the  crown)  or  by  the 
titular.  The  minister  can  seek  the  increase  of 
these  stipends  by  process  of  augmentation  and 
modification ;  and,  if  augmented,  every  heritor 
becomes  liable  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
his  teinds. 

Telnosoope  (Gr.  rcfyw,  /  stretch ;  amaww, 
I  look).  The  name  given  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
to  an  instrument  otherwise  called  the  prism 
telescope^  formed  by  so  combining  prisms  that 
the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  bght  is  coi^ 
rected,  and  the  linear  dimensions  of  objects 
seen  through  them  increased  or  diminished. 

'  If  we  take  a  prism,  and  hold  its  refracting 
edge  downwards  and  horizontal,  so  as  to  see 
through  it  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  window, 
there  will  be  found  a  position,  viz.  that  in  which 
the  rays  enter  the  prism  and  emerge  from  it  lit 
equal  angles,  when  the  square  pane  of  glass  is 
of  the  natural  size.  If  we  turn  the  refracting 
edge  towards  the  window,  the  pane  will  be 
extended  or  magnified  in  its  length  or  vertical 
direction,  while  its  breadth  remains  the  same. 
If  we  now  take  the  prism,  and  hold  its  refract- 
ing edge  vertically,  we  shall  find,  by  the  same 
process,  that  the  pane  of  glass  is  extended  or 
magnified  in  breadth.  If  two  such  prisms, 
therefore,  are  combined  in  these  positions,  so  as 
to  magnify  the  same  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
we  have  a  telescope  composed  of  two  prisms ; 
but  unfortunately  the  objects  are  all  highly 
fringed  by  the  prismatic  colours.  We  may 
correct  these  colours  in  three  ways:  lBt,Wd 
may  make  the  prisms  of  a  kind  of  glass  which 
obstructs  all  the  rays  but  those  of  one  homo- 
geneous colour ;  or  we  may  use  a  piece  of  the 
same  glass  to  absorb  the  other  rays  when  two 
common  glass  prisms  are  used.  2nd,  Wa  may 
use  achromatic  prisms  in  place  of  common 
prisms.  Or,  8rd,  what  is  best  of  all  for  oommon 
purposes,  we  may  place  other  two  prisms  ex- 
actly similar  in  reverse  positions.'  (Brewster's 
'  Optics,*  Cabinet  Cyo,  p.  363.) 

Professor  Amici,  of  Modena,  has  recently 
constructed  a  combination  of  prisms  of  the 
same  glass,  in  which  the  chromatic  aberration 
is  corrected,  and  a  power  of  about  three  times 
obtained.  The  plan  is  well  suited  for  opera- 
glasses.  Amici*8  teinoacope  consists  of  four  rect- 
angular prisms,  having  their  refractive  asgles 
different,  and  connected  by  pairs;  the  two 
pairs  being  similar,  those  next  the  eye  or  the 
first  pair  are  vertical,  and  the  second  pair 
horizontal,  so  that  equal  refraction  is  produced 
in  every  direction.  The  distance  between  eadi 
pair  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  {Librttty  of 
Useful  Knowledge, '  Optical  Instruments,' p.  55.) 
Sir  D.  Brewster  (Optics,  p.  364)  states  that 
this  instrument  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Blair  as 
well  as  by  himself,  before  it  was  proposed  or 
executed  by  Afnici. 

TeJ-Bnl.  A  North  Indian  name  for  the 
warm  spicy  capsules  and  seeds  of  Xaatkoiyfon 
hostile. 

Tekoretlne.  A  crystallised  mberal  resin 
found  in  fossil  wood  in  Denmark. 

Tolamones   (Gr.  Tc^ofwyey).    In  Ardu- 
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tectnpe,  colossal  figures  of  men  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  entablatures.  [Cakta^tidbs.] 

Tetoffrun.  A  message  transmitted  by  tele- 
graph. 

Telaffrapli  (Gr.  t^a«,  afar  off,  and  7/x£^, 
/  torite).  The  name  given  to  a  mechanical 
contrrvance  for  the  rapid  communication  of 
intelligence  bj  signals.  The  term  semaphore 
(Gr.  <T^^ia,  a  sign ;  ip4p»,Ibear)  has  been  mtro- 
duced  by  the  French,  and  frequently  adopted 
by  English  writers;  but  since  the  universal 
emplo3rment  of  the  eleetric  teiegraph  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse.     [Signals,  Naval.] 

Telegrapli,  Ueotrlo.  The  electric  tele- 
graph, or,  as  it  oaght  more  properly  to  be  called, 
the  ELBCTRO-ifAaNBTXc  TxLBOBAFH,  has  now  su- 
perseded all  other  means  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication. We  purpose,  therefore,  briefly  to 
describe  the  princtpU  upon  whidi  these  instru- 
ments are  constructed,  referring  for  minute 
details  to  the  various  works  which  have  been 
published,  and  to  the  specifications  of  the  many 
patents  which  have  been  issued  upon  the  subject. 
The  mutual  relation  of  electric  and  magnetic 
currents  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been 
stated  elsewhere  under  the  heads  Eubctbo- 
MAGNETisM  and  Galvakombtsb,  so  that  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  such  circum- 
stances as  have  especial  relation  to  telegraphic 
purposes. 

When  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity  is  tra- 
versing a  metallic  wire,  a  magnetic  current  is 
at  the  same  time  established,  at  right  angles  to, 
and  as  it  were  revolving  about,  the  electric 
current  as  its  axis ;  and  if  the  pole  of  a  magnet 
be  supposed  capable  of  freely  moving  in  any 
direction,  the  tendency  of  sudi  pole  would  be 
to  revolve  about  the  wire  in  question,  or,  rather, 
about  the  electric  current  which  that  wire 
carries.  If  a  common  magnetic  needle,  turning 
horizontally  upon  a  point  or  pivot,  be  brought 
near  the  voltaic  current,  or  to  the  wire  convey- 
ing that  current,  the  magnet  will  accordingly 
be  deflected  from  its  meridian.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  the  magnetic  needle  in  its  natural 
position,  and  pointing  therefore  north  and  south, 
to  be  approached  by  a  wire  transmitting  the 
volta-electric  current,  held  above,  and  parallel 
to  the  needle,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  will 
take  place  either  to  the  right  or  left,  or  to  the 
north  or  south,  the  direction  of  the  deflection 
depending  upon  that  of  the  electric  current ; 
and  accordingly  the  tendency  of  the  magnetic 
needle  will  be  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  wire  conveying  the  electric  current.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  electric  and  magnetic 
forces  may  so  far  be  said  to  deflect  each  other t 
and  upon  this  principle  the  various  forms  of 
the  galvanometer  are  constructed.  Now,  in 
reference  to  the  application  of  such  principle 
to  telegraphic  purposes,  another  form  of  appa- 
ratus mast  be  adopted,  in  which  the  magnetic 
needle  and  deflecting  current,  instead  of  being 
placed  horixontally,  as  in  the  galvanometer,  are 
placed  vertically t  or  perpendicularly,  as  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  where  A  B  represents  a  wire 
having  a  magnetised  steel  needle  placed  imme- 
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diately  behind  it,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  hang 

vertically  when  at  rest.    If  an  electric  current 

be  now  made  to  descend  from  A  to  B  through 

Fig.  1. 


such  wire,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  into  the 
position  N  S ;  i.e.  its  north  pole  will  turn  to  the 
right  as  the  spectator  stands  before  it ;  and  on 
increasing  the  force  of  the  electric  current,  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  might  be  so  far  increased 
as  to  cause  it  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  electric  current,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
flgure ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  small 
studs  cc,  by  which  such  extreme  deflection  is 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  8. 


limited.  If  we  now  suppose  the  wire 
to  be  continued  on,  and  bent  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  needle  into  the 
shape  of  the  letter  U,  the  current 
still  passing  onwards,  i.e.  down  the 
limb  A  B  and  up  B  C  (as  indicated  by 
the  darts),  then  the  portion  of  the 
current  B  C  would  also  act  upon  the 
needle,  and  proportionately  increase  J 
the  deflection.  If  we  now  change  the 
direction  of  the  electric  current,  ^ 
so  as  to  send  it  down  C  and  up  A, 
then  also  will  the  direction  of  the  deviation 
of  the  magnetic  needle  be  changed,  and  its 
north  pole,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  right, 
will  point  to  the  left  And  if,  by  repeated 
convolutions  of  the  wire,  the  electric  current 
be  made  to  pass  many 
times  around  the  mag- 
netic needle,  the  deflec- 
tion would  be  still  fur- 
ther increased,  so  that, 
by  the  adoption  of  this 
latter  expedient,  or  by 
the  use  of  a  coi/  instead 
of  a  single  wire,  tlie 
effect  of  the  electric 
current  may  be  so  wi«/- 
tiplied  as  to  produce  a 
considerable  deflection 
by  a  comparatively 
feeble  current.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  principle 
of  the  galvanometrio 
multiplier,  and  is  the 
form  of  apparatus  used  in  the  electric  tele- 
graph, as  now  most  commonly  constructed. 
The  construction  of  this  coil  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut.  It  consists  of  a  polished 
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wooden  or  ivory  frame,  round  which  are  bound 
some  hundred  feet  of  fine  copper  wire,  ooTered 
with  silk,  which,  being  a  non-oonduct<»r,  pre- 
vents the  lateral  pa88ag;e  or  transfer  of  elec- 
tricitv  from  wire  to  wire,  so  that  the  current, 
entenng  at  A,  passes  through  the  whole  lengUi 
of  the  coil,  and  goes  out  at  B.  Two  magnetic 
needles  are  fix^  upon  an  axis  which  passes 
through  the  frame,  one  within,  the  other  with- 
out the  coil.  The  poles  of  these  needles  are  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  they  are  thus 
rendered  astatic,  i.e.  they  are  not  affected  by 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  This  coil  is  so 
placed  at  thi9  back  of  the  dial  plate  of  the  tele- 
graph, shown  in  the  next  dia^^rams,  as  to  allow 
the  outer  needle  to  traverse  right  and  left  upon 
Pig.  4. 


the  dial  plate.  A  more  delicate  instrument 
than  the  one  now  described  is  known  as 
Thomson's  Galvakombtbb.  [Tsleobafh, 
submabine.] 
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Having  thus  stated  the  principle  upon 
which  the  usual  form  of  the  electio-magnetie 
telegraph  is  constructed,  we  may  now  further 
explain  the  details  of  its  sim^est  form*  in 
which  one  indicating  needle  onlv  is  en^tlojed, 
and  which  therefore  is  usually  called  the  mngU- 
needle  instrummt  A  front  and  back  view  of 
this  telegraph  is  given  in  the  pareoeding  cots, 
the  batterr  being  represented  annexed  to  the 
lower,  and  the  circuit  throu^  the  gahano- 
metric  coil  A  being  completed  by  the  wire 
W  W.  The  following  description  of  the  working 
of  the  instrument  is  abzidfed  from  Mr.  C.  V. 
Walker's  Elcctrio  TdUffn^  Manipulation^  to 
which  we  may  here  refer  the  reader  for  a 
variety  of  details  respecting  its  constroction 
and  uses,  which  would  have  been  irrelevant  in 
this  article. 

The  instrument  has  a  twofold  character :  it 
is  either  paanve^  or  ready  for  recdmng  signabi 
from  another  instrument;  or  it  is  aeiit*,  or 
ready  for  transmitting  signals  to  another  in- 
strument.   By  describing  first  how  it  is  fitted 
for  recdmng  signals,  and  then  how  it  is  arranged 
for  transmittinff  them,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  analyse  it»  and  comprehend  its  strocture. 
The  frune  of  the  coil  A  (fig.  6)  is  sczewed 
upon  the  £ace  of  the  instrument,  which  &ce  is  a 
brass  plate  varnished  on  the  inner  side.    Look- 
ing at  the  coil,  a  short  wire  from  its  rigki- 
hand  end  comes  to  a  screw  terminal,  which, 
by  a  slip  of  brass,  is  connected  with  another 
terminal  U.     The  Itft-hand  end  of  the  coil 
comes  also  to  a  terminal,  from  which  a  slip  of 
brass  descends  to  a  brass  plate,  here  partly 
hidden;   but  its  form  may  be  seen  from,  a 
similar  plate,  visible  on  the  left  side.    These 
twin  plates  are  in  metallic  connection  by  means 
of  the  two  upright  springs,  shown  in  the  cut. 
The  springs  are  of  steel,  and  press  strongly  on 
two  points  in  a  short  insulated  brass  rc^  n, 
which  is  screwed  into  the  framework  of  the 
instrument    The  left-hand  plate  is  coDueetcd 
with  the  terminal  D,  also  by  a  slip  of  hnsa. 
If,  now,  the  two  terminals  U  and  V  are  con- 
nected by  a  wire  W  W,  the  circuit  will  be  com- 
plete, as  follows:  from  the  terminal  U  into 
the  coil  at  the  right-hand  side ;  out  of  the  c<»l, 
at  the  left  side,  downwards  to  the  right-hand 
plate;  up  the  right-hand  steel  sprint,  across 
the  brass  rod  n,  to  the  left-hand  steel  spring : 
downward,  by  this  spring,   to  the  left-hand 
plate,  thence  by  the  slip  of  brass  to  the  tenninjd 
D,  and  thence  by  the  wire  WW  to  the  tenninal 
U,  whence  we  started.    If,  now,  the  wire  from 
U  went  up  the  line  of  railway,  and  the  m^ 
from  D  down  the  line,  and  the  circuit  were  in 
some  way  kept  complete  on  the  large  scale,  as 
it  has  been  nere  described  on  tiie  small  scale, 
any  electric  current  passing  along  the  wipe 
from  a  distant  station  would  traverse  this  coil 
in  its  course,  and  would  deflect  the  needle,  and 
so  make  a  signaL 

So  flEir  for  receiving  a  signal ;  now  for  saiding 
one.  Were  we  to  go  out  on  the  open  lailwav, 
taking  with  ns  a  battery,  and  to  cat  any  one  of 
the  wires,  and  place  its  two  ends,  thus  obtained. 
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upon  the  two  termiDal  ends  of  the  battery,  a 
current  wonld  pass  along  the  line,  and  the 
needles  on  that  line  would  be  deflected ;  and  if 
we  changed  hands,  so  as  to  rererse  the  connec- 
tions, and  consequently  to  rererse  also  the  di- 
rection of  the  electric  current,  the  deflections 
of  the  needles  would  be  reyersed.  The  same 
would  happen  were  we  to  cut  a  wire  inside  the 
office,  or  inside  the  telegraph,  and  to  treat  it 
in  a  similar  way.  Kow,  in  eyery  apparatus 
contriyed  for  transmitting  signals,  we  haye  a 
f^Ubn  corresponding  to  sttch  a  cut  wire;  and 
near  this  place  are  the  poles  of  the  battery, 
mounted  and  moyable,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  applied  in  the  breach,  one  way  or  the 
other  as  required.  The  place  here  (fig.  5^  is 
the  top  of  the  eprings.  They  are  notjoinea  to 
the  brass  rod  n,  but  prees  hard  upon  it,  and 
can  readily  be  raised ;  and  when  either  of  them 
is  raised,  the  ciicuit  is  broken.  Now,  near  this 
place  is  a  oontriyance  by  which  the  poles  of 
the  battery  may  make  a  breach  in  the  circuity 
and  be  applied  in  the  breach  in  either  direction. 
The  dnm  B  is  of  box-wood,  the  ends  c  and  e 
being  eappedwith  brass,  and  insulated  firom 
eaeh  other  by  the  wood  left  between  them. 
The  drum  is  moyable  by  a  handle  in  front  of 
the  instrument,  yisible  in  fig.  4.  A  stout  steel 
wire,  <f,  is  screwed  beneath  into  the  o  end  of 
the  drum ;  and  a  similar  wire  s^  is  screwed  aboye 
into  the  s  end.  These  two  wires  are  the  poles 
of  the  battery,  ^  being  connected  with  the  zinc 
end,  and  (f  with  the  copper,  thus:  from  the 
copper  end  of  the  battery  a  wire  is  led  to  the 
terminal  C ;  thence  a  slip  of  brass  leads  to  a 
cnryed  brass  spring  which  presses  on  the  drum 
at  c ;  from  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery  a  wire 
goes  to  the  terminal  Z,  and  thence  a  slip  of 
brass  leads  to  a  similar  curred  spring,  pressing 
on  the  continuation  of  the  g  end  of  the  drum, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Wheneyer,  therefore, 
the  drum  is  moyed,  the  steel  wire  if  will  lift 
up  one  or  other  of  the  upright  steel  springs ; 
it  is  now  lifting  up  the  right-hand  one,  and 
so  breaks  the  circuit ;  but,  by  a  little  fctrther 
motion  of  the  drum,  the  wire  </  will  press  upon 
the  boss  below,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
thofl  there  will  be  a  battery-pole  on  each  side 
of  the  breach,  and  a  signal  will  be  made  on 
this,  and  on  all  instruments  connected  with  it. 
From  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  drum, 
the  motion  can  be  changed  as  rapidly  as  the 
hand  can  moye.  The  battery  connections  are 
shown  exactly  as  they  occur  in  practice; 
and  the  connections  are  such  that  if  the  right- 
hand  spring  is  moved  off,  the  needle  moyes  to 
the  right,  and  if  the  left,  to  the  left.  The 
needle  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  always 
has  its  north  end  upward,  and  the  needle 
within  the  coil  its  north  end  downward,  so 
that»  by  the  law  elsewhere  stated,  if  we  look 
at  the  face  of  an  instrument,  and  see  the  top 
end  of  the  needle  move  to  the  ri^ht,  we  may 
b«  sure  that  in  the  half  of  the  coil  nearest  to 
ns  the  current  is  (ucending, 

Ifow,  as  regards  the /ron^  of  the  instrument, 

npon  which  the  alphabet  is  engraved  right  and 
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left  of  the  needle,  it  will  be  obvious,  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  that  the  manipulator  has 
it  in  his  power  to  cause  the  dial-needle  to  vi- 
brate or  deflect  to  the  right  or  left  as  he  directs 
the  electric  current  one  way  or  the  other 
through  the  coil,  and  this  direction  of  the 
electric  current  is  commanded  in  the  way  above 
described,  by  turning  the  handle  at  the  lower 
part  of  ^e  instrument  to  the  right  or  left. 
When  this  handle  is  vertical,  the  current  is 
altogether  cut  off. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabeti  and  a  few  other 
signals,  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  beats 
made  by  the  needle,  some  of  these  beats  being 
to  the  left  and  some  to  the  right,  the  general 
rule  being,  that  in  the  letters  placed  to  the  left 
of  the  needle  the  last  beat  to  make  any  given 
letter  is  a  left-hand  beat,  whatever  other  beats 
may  enter  into  the  production  of  the  letter; 
thus,  L  requires  four  beats,  and  they  are  right, 
Mt,  right,  left,  finishing  with  the  left ;  so,  again, 
the  letters  placed  on  the  right  of  the  needle 
finish  with  a  right-hand  beat,  as,  for  instance, 
W,  which  is  composed  of  four  beats,  three  to 
the  left,  and  the  fourth  to  the  right.  The  sys- 
tem upon  which  this  single-instrument  alphabet 
is  formed  is  sufilciently  simple.  The  symbol  of 
each  letter  is  placed  imdemeath  it,  and  consists 
of  one  or  more  diagonal  lines  sloping  either  to 
right  or  left,  some  of  which  are  full  length,  and 
o£ers  half  length ;  the  direction  of  the  diagonal 
is  the  direction  of  the  defiection  or  beat,  a  deflec- 
tion being  made  for  each  diagonal,  the  deflection 
corresponding  to  the  half  length  being  made 
first,  D,  for  instance,  is  thus  represented  V, 
and  is  made  by  a  beat  to  the  right,  followed 
by  a  beat  to  the  left;  R  is  represented  by/, 
and  is  made  by  a  beat  to  the  left,  followed  by 
a  beat  to  the  right ;  H  is  \^,  two  to  the  right 
and  two  to  the  left;  W  is  y ,  three  beats  to  the 
left  and  one  to  the  right,  and  so  on.  The 
scheme  of  the  code  is :  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
left-hand  beats  for  the  first  four  signals;  then 
one  right-hand,  and  one,  two,  and- three  left- 
hand  beats  for  the  next  in  order;  then  two 
right-hand  and  one  and  two  left  for  the  next ; 
then  three  right-hand  and  one  left ;  then  a  left, 
a  right,  and  a  left ;  and  lastly,  right  and  left^ 
right  and  left»  Vv,  which  reaches  L,  and  com- 
prises the  first  half  of  the  series.  The  other 
half  are  the  counterparts,  with  the  beats  re- 
versed. To  render  this  description  more  in- 
telligible, we  give  a  separate  representation 
of  the  dial  alph&bet,  in  which  the  (urection  and 
number  of  beats  for  each  letter  are  shown 
separately. 

in  the  following  diagrams,  the  symbol  like 
the  Maltese  cross  ^,  indicated  by  one  beat  to 
the  left,  and  which  is  termed  stop,  is  used  by 
the  sender  of  a  message,  at  the  end  of  every  word, 
and  by  the  reader  or  receiver  of  the  message, 
when  he  does  not  understand  the  previous 
word.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  beat  to  the 
right  (indicating  the  letter  M  upon  this  form  of 
the  instrument)  implies  that  he  does  understand. 
When,  in  this  or  other  form  of  the  needle  tele- 
3  a2 
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I  numbers  are  to  be  transmitted,  which, 
Eoweyer,  is  yery  rarely  necessary  in  the  form  of 
numerals,  conyentional  letters  and  signals  are 
settled  upon  for  the  purpose. 
Fiff.  6. 
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Our  object  here  is,  merely  to  render  the 
principle  of  this  form  of  the  electric  telegraph 
intelligible,  and  therefore  we  have  select^  the 
simplest  instrument ;  but  at  all  the  principal 
stations  a  Doublb-nbedlb  Iitstbuicbnt  is  em- 
ployed, which  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 
two  single  instruments  capable  of  being  worked 
separately  or  together.  With  this  double  tele- 
graph the  reading  of  the  signals  is  much  more 
rapid,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  requiring 
a  separate  line-wire  for  each  needle ;  the  signals 
also  are  different  from  those  of  the  single  instru- 
ment, but  the  principle  is  in  both  the  same. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  laws  which  govern  the 
transmission  of  what  we  call  the  electric  current, 
that  when,  by  its  means,  a  message  is  to  be 
sent  to  any  distant  station,  as,  for  instance,  from 
London  to  Dover,  there  must  be  a  means  by 
which  the  current  may  return  from  Dover  to 
London,  and  this  was  formerly  effected  by  a 
separate  wire;  so  that  each  single  telegraph 
required  two  wires,  one  down  the  Sue  to  Dover, 
and  one  up  the  line  to  London,  and  adouble-needle 
instrument  could  only  be  worked  by  four  wires, 
by  which  much  expense,  and  occasionally  incon- 
venience, was  incurred.  But,  about  the  year 
1837  it  was  discovered  that  the  circuit  might 
be  completed,  or  at  least  that  the  return-wire 
might  be  superseded,  by  what  has  been  called 
the  earth  circuit,  so  that,  instead  of  using  iujo 
lengths  of  wire,  one  onlv  is  employed  for  each 
neocUe,  and  the  terminal  or  return  wire  of  the 
Dover  instrument  is  connected  with  the  earth  at 
Dover,  while  the  other  terminal  of  the  London 
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instrument  is  similarly  connected  with  the  e«rth 
at  London,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  found  that 
this  transit  by  the  eulh  is  more  perfect,  i^. 
presents  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
electricity  than  if  a  return-wire  had  l^en  used. 
This  statement  will,  perhaps,  be  rendered  moie 
intelligible  by  the  annexed  cat»  in  which  thb 
Pig.  7. 


insulated  line-wires  proceeding  from  London  at 
L  to  Dover  at  D  are  shown  following  the  line 
of  railway,  whilst  the  dotted  line  between  the 
buried  copper  plates  BR  (or  gas  or  water  pipes 
at  each  extreme)  shows  the  supposed  direction 
of  the  electric  current  in  completing  the  dreoit. 
Every  telegraph  station  is  thus  provided  with  an 
earth-plate.  Although  the  condncting  pover 
of  the  earth  between  R  and  R  is  many  thousand 
times  less  than  that  of  copper  for  equal  sec- 
tional areas  of  conductor,  yet  the  sectiottal  area 
of  the  earth  exceeds  so  enormously  that  of  the 
copper  or  iron  wires  employed  in  telegraphy, 
that  the  return  current  is  thus  conveyed  with 
far  less  resistance  than  would  be  the  case  if  a 
separate  wire  were  provided  for  its  tzansit; 
indeed,  some  have  discarded  altogether  the 
notion  of  conduction  in  these  cases,  and  bare 
regarded  the  earth  as  a  reservtnr  in  which 
positive  and  negative  electricity  are  equally 
and  indifferently  lost,  absorbed,  or  neutralised; 
the  positive  end  of  the  battery  freely  giTing  off 
positive  electricity  to  the  eartii  at  London,  and 
the  negative  end  giving  off  negative  electiicity 
to  the  earth  at  Dover,  or  vice  versA*  as  the  case 
may  be. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  render  intel- 
ligible the  principle  upon  which  signals  are 
communicable  between  distant  stations  by 
electro-magnetic  means,  and  have  only  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  appendages,  as  they  may 
be  termed,  to  the  talking  part  of  the  apparatus. 

One  of  them,  and  an  important  one,  is  the 
alarum,  or  hdl  siffnal,  by  which  audibU  nodee 
is  ^ven  from  station  to  station  of  their  desire 
to  talk  to  each  other  through  the  telegraph. 
These  bell  signals  may  be  either  altogether 
independent  of  the  telegraph,  and  rang  by  a 
separate  wire,  or  they  may  be  rung  hy  the 
same  wire  which  actuates  the  telegraph,  and 
which  in  that  case  is  so  arranged  that  the 
electric  current  may  be  diverted  through  the 
bell  magnet,  or  through  the  telegraph,  as 
occasion  may  require ;  and  in  this  case,  if  we 
suppose  the  bell  to  be  in  the  circuit,  its 
ringing  announces  the  wish  of  the  distant 
station,  say  of  Dover,  to  communicate  with 
London ;  then  London,  on  hearing  the  bell, 
turns  on  the  current  to  the  bell  at  Dorer,  to 
announce  that  the  signal  has  been  successful ;  the 
current  is  then  turned  off  the  bells  on  to  the 
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ncedle-coils,  and  the  message  transmitted  in  the 
usoal  way.  When  separate  and  independent 
wires  and  bells  are  employed,  they  are  always 
in  the  circuity  and  may  be  rung  whenever  re- 
qnired.  For  particular  purposes  the  bells  may 
serve  as  special  signals ;  and  when  rung  once, 
twice,  thnce^  and  so  on,  may  thus  servo  to 
announce  something  that  has  happened  at  the 
distant  station. 

These  alarums  are  rung  by  means  of  an 
dedro-magnet,  i.e.  a  short  rod  or  core  of 
soft  iron,  wound  round  with  a  sufficient  len^ 
of  silk-covered  copper  wire ;  this  core  beconung 
a  powerful  magnet  whilst  an  electric  current  is 
traversinff  its  copper  coil,  and  returning  again 
to  its  indififerent  or  normal  state  the  moment 
that  the  electricity  ceases  to  circulate.  A  side 
view  of  an  alarum  ia  given  in  the  annexed 
diapram.  A  is  the  electro-magnet ;  in  front  of 
it  is  a  soft  iron  keeper  B.  This  keeper  is 
attracted  by  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet 
every  time  a  current  is  made  to  circulate  around 
it»  and  as  long  as  it  is  in  circulation;  and 
attraction  ceases  the  moment  the  current  ceases. 
To  prevent  the  keeper  remaining  attracted, 
which  sometimes  happens,  even  after  the  force 
ceases  to  circulate,  it  is  prevented  from  actually 
touching  the  pole  of  the  magnet  by  two  ivoiy 
stods,  or  sometimes  merely  by  the  intervention 
of  a  piece  of  paper ;  but  it  is  so  a^usted  that, 
when  in  its  state  of  rest,  it  shall  be  as  near  as 
convenient  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  The 
Fig.  8. 


rest  of  the  figure  represents  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  bell  is  rung.  The  keeper  B  is 
mounted  on  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lever  C ;  the 
other  end  of  the  lever  terminates  in  a  catch  c, 
which  catches  a  pin  in  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  dj  and  prevents  it  moving ;  /  is  a 
slender  spring  pressing  against  the  long  arm  of 
the  lever  C,  by  means  of  which  the  keeper  is 
restored  to  its  normal  position  when  attraction 
ceases,  and  the  catch  e  is  made  to  act ;  a  is  a 
box  containing  the  mainspring;  h,  a  toothed 
wheel  connected  with  a  b v  a  pinion;  c,  a 
toothed  wheel  having  a  pinion  working  in  h ; 
d,  the  wheel  that  carries  the  stop,  and  connected 
by  its  pinion  with  c;  ^  is  an  escapement, 
working  in  pallets  on  the  wheel «,  which  is  on 
the  same  axis  with  the  wheel  c\  his  the  bell 
hammer :  it  is  virtually  a  short  pendulum,  its 
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connections  and  action  being  quite  similar. 
When  the  voltaic  current  is  made  to  pass  along 
the  wire  of  the  coils  A,  the  soft  iron  core  is 
magnetised,  and  the  keeper  B  is  attracted ;  this 
raises  the  catch  0,  and  so  allows  the  wheel  d  to 
move.  The  machinery  behis  thus  liberated,  the 
mainspring  in  the  box  a,  whidi  is  kept  wound 
up,  sets  it  in  motion,  and  the  pendulum  ham- 
mer h  vibrates  rapidly  and  strikes  the  bell  D, 
which  is  shown  also  in  section.  When  the 
magnetisation  ceases,  with  the  cessation  of  the 
current,  the  catch  e  is  pressed  into  its  place 
again  by  the  reacting  spring  /,  and  the  ring- 
ing terminates. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  description,  that 
the  alarum  is  sounded  by  ordinary  mechanism, 
and  that  the  office  of  the  voltaic  force  is 
merely  to  move  a  lever  and  liberate  the 
machmeiy;  whence  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  little  limit  to  the  amount  of  noise  which  may 
be  produced. 

In  some  other  forms  of  telegraph,  the  bell, 
instead  of  being  sounded  by  the  detachment  of 
a  common  ringing  scapement,  is  rung  by  the 
direct  blows  of  a  hammer  attached  to  the 
keeper  of  the  magnet  itself;  and  there  are 
several  modifications  of  this  contrivance,  by 
which  a  single  blow  or  a  continuous  ringing 
may  be  effected.  For  ring^g  bells  at  short 
distances,  and  in  cases  where  a  voltaic  battery 
would  be  inconvenient,  a  current  of  magneto- 
electricity  is  substituted,  whichis  most  simply  ob- 
tained by  the  following  form  of  apparatus :  A  A 
are  coils  (similar  to  the  coils  above  described) ; 
the  two  bars  of  iron  which  pass  through  the 
coils  are  connected  by  their  upper  ends  to  a 
strip  of  iron  F,  the  lower  ends  resting  on  the 
magnet  B ;  thus  they  form  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  keeper,  by  connecting  the  two  poles 
of  the  magnet ;  F  is  joined  to  a  lever  C,  which 
Pig.  9. 


is  attached  to  a  shaft  that  works  in  bearings 
E  E ;  the  spring  seen  under  lever  C  is  for 
forming  a  short  circuit ;  n,  a  small  ivory  pin 
for  insulating  the  wire  ^ ;  B  B^  two  terminals, 
where  the  wires  coming  from  the  coils  ter- 
minate; H,  a  block  for  stopping  the  entire 
descent  of  lever;  K  is  the  stand,  to  which  the 
whole  apparatus  is  firmly  fixed.  As  long  as 
the  iron  bar  remains  on  the  magnet,  no  effect 
is  produced ;  but  sharply  depressing  the  lever 
whereby  the  iron  bars  are  detached  from  the 
magnet,  a  current  of  electricity  is  produced, 
passing  through  the  coils  and  along  the  line  to 
the  bell. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principle  and 
construction  of  the  electric  telegraph  oKlinarily 
employed  in  this  country;  but  the  instruments, 
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and  even  the  mode  of  producing  the  electric '  metallic  surface  of  the  paper,  there  is  no 
current,  are  susceptible  of  endless  modifica- '  emission  of  cmrent  along  the  line ;  vhile, 
tion ;  thus,  in  the  so-called  magnetic  telegraph, '  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  point  touches 
permanent  magnets  are  made  to  evoke  the  |  the  insulating  ink,  an  emission  of  current 
necessary  current.  Conspicuous  alike  in  the  i  takes  place,  and  the  iron  point  passing  at 
early  history  and  in  the  latest  developements  the  other  end  of  the  line  over  the  pre^ml 
of  this  magnificent  invention.  Professor  Wheat- 1  paper  leaves  upon  it  a  blue  mark.     This  more- 


Atone  has  recently  constructed  instruments  of 
the  most  ingenious  construction,  which  are  not 
only  capable  of  working  with  electric  currents, 
produced  by  a  mere  pocket  magnet  through 
bixty  miles  of  wire,  but  which  also  print  off 
the  messages  upon  a  strip  of  tinfoil  in  plain 
Roman  characters.  These  instruments  are 
especially  adapted  and  now  extensively  used 
for  private  telegraphy.  The  printing  tel^pnph 
deposits  its  messages  unseen  in  a  locked  box, 
where  they  await  the  arrival  of  the  owner 
should  he  not  be  present  to  receive  them,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  employment  and  constant 
attendance  of  a  receivmg  clerk.  In  another 
telegraph,  patented  by  Professor  Wheatstone, 
a  hand  points  to  the  letter  itself  on  a  dial,  the 
message  being  read  off  by  pressing  a  stud  near 
the  letter.  A  company  has  been  established 
to  erect  and  maintain  wires  in  London  and 
the  principal  provindal  towns  for  private  use. 
Thus,  a  merchant  at  his  suburban  residence 
can  have  constant  communication  with  his 
offices  in  town  by  instruments  which  are  al- 
ways ready  for  use,  and  which  require  no 
batteries  or  chemicals,  the  only  power  used 
being  that  necessary  to  rotate  a  small  magnet, 
an  amount  of  meclmnical  force  easily  applied 
even  by  a  child. 

In  the  bell  telegraph  of  Sir  Chas.  Bright, 
the  sigmds  of  the  Magnetic  Company's  needle 
instrument  are  given  by  strokes  upon  two  bells 
of  different  pitdi,  one  of  which  represents  the 
movements  of  the  needle  to  the  Ieft»  the  other 
the  movements  to  the  right  We  have  also 
the  printing  telegraphs  of  Morse  and  Bain, 
which  recoM  the  signals  received  in  an  alpha- 
bet composed  of  dots  and  strokes.  Morse's  sys- 
tem is  generally  employed  throughout  Europe. 

There  are  also  other  kinds,  all  of  which 
exhibit  the  most  surprising  ingenuity.  The 
first  is  the  printing  telegraph  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
u  marvel  of  mechanical  skill.  The  second 
is  the  pantele^aph  of  the  Abb6  Caselli, 
who,  not  content  with  the  transmission  of 
autographic  communications,  will  send,  with 
admirable  precision,  a  portraits  This  is  ac-' 
oomplished  by  the  aid  of  two  pendulums, 
having  a  movement  absolutely  synchronous. 
One  of  the  pendulums  carries  a  pen  or  pencil 
of  fine  platinum  wire  (in  connection  with  the 
line  and  the  line  battery)  over  the  surface  of 
the  despatch  or  drawing,  previously  written  or 
executed  in  insulating  ink  upon  a  metallic 
paper.  The  other,  at  the  corresponding  station , 
carries  an  iron  pencil,  likewise  in  connection 
with  the  line,  over  a  paper  prepared  with  a 
solution  of  the  yellow  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  electrical  circuits  are  so  disposed,  that 
when  the  platinum  point  in  its  passage  over 
the  original  writing  or  drawing  touches  the 
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ment  of  the  two  pendulums  being  precisely 
equal,  the  reproduction  of  the  drawing  or  de- 
spatch is  absolutely  exact 

The  third  is  the  type-printing  telegraph  of 
the  Chevalier  Gaetano  Bonelli,  the  former  di- 
rector of  telegraphs  in  Italy,  and  the  inventor, 
among  other  beautiful  applications  of  electri- 
city, of  the  electric  loom.    It  is  to  M.  Bonelli 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  bold  idea  of 
uniting  the  science  of  electricity  with  the  art 
of  Gutenberg,  and  of  practically  demonstrating 
that  an  ordinary  typographic  composition,  fit 
for  local  use,  may  be  unerringly  reproduced  at 
almost  any  distance.    From  this  idea  natunlly 
arose  the  conception  of  converting  the  tele- 
graph stations  upon  the  main  lines  into  so 
many  type-setting  workshops,  of  suppressing 
altogether  every  kind  of  delicate  mechanism, 
of  putting  aside  conventional  alphabets,  those 
pre^ant  sources  of  error — in  a  word,  of  re- 
ducing telegraphic  science  to  a  simple  craft, 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary  intelli- 
gence.   Independence  of  synchronic  movement 
or  elaborat^e  clockwork,  freedom  from  all  de- 
licacy in  the  mechanical  detail,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  most  absolute  simphcity  in  the 
place  of  that  which,  until  now,  demanded  a 
special  knowledge  to  keep  the  machines  in 
working  order,  are  among  the  practical  advan- 
tages obtained  by  BonelO's  system ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  rapidity  and  certainty,  never 
even  hoped  for,  are  insured.   The  principal  fea- 
tures of  this  machine  are  two  tables  in  cast 
iron,  placed  inversely  to  each  other  at  the  cor- 
responding stations,  and  each  provided  with  a 
miniature  railway,  over  which  run  two  wag- 
gons, one  carrying  the  type-set  message,  the 
other  the  paper,  chemically  prepared  with  ni- 
trate of  manganese,  and  two  combs,  formed  of 
the  extremities  of  the  wires  of  the  line,  one  of 
which  touches  the  type  at  one  station,  while 
the  other  passes  over  the  prepared  paper  at 
the  other — a  spring-catch  to  each  of  the  wag- 
gons setting  them  free  to  move  by  the  dosing 
of  an   electrical  cuirent.     Neither  on  short 
circuit  nor  at  a  distance  has  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty been  experienced  in  working  the  Bonelli 
madiine — a  well-considered  system  of  connter- 
currents  having  completely  annihilated  the  in- 
conveniences which,  from  the  time  of  Bain  to 
the  present  moment,  it  had  been  impossbla 
to  avoid  in  electro-chemical  telegraphy.  CftseUi 
was  the  first  to  conquer  the  difficulties  wbicfa 
rendered  the  chemical  process  useless  at  a 
distance.     Ten  type-setters   under   BoneUi's 
system  can  compose  at  least  300  despatches 
per  hour,   and  thesQ  may  be  transmitted  in 
less  than  that  time.      As  regards  rapidity, 
Bonclli's  telegraph  has  the  advantage  of  three 
to  one  over  the  system  universally  adopted, 
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and  has  fortheo*  this  immense  superiority,  that 
all  errors  are  avoided,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
p«»ating  figures  and  propor  names  is  entirely 
done  away  with.  It  has  heen  asserted  that  an 
unattainabU  identity  in  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  five  wires  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  well-working  of  the  system.  The 
wide  differences  of  insulation  in  the  line  be- 
tween Manchester  and  liveipool  has  proTed 
the  oontraiy,  actual  pnietioe  having  shown  that 
a  variation  of  from  40^  to  60^  in  the  amount 
of  loss  to  earth  does  not  make  the  slightest 
appreciable  difference  in  the  legibility  of  the 
printing. 

When  telegraphic  lines  are  of  great  length, 
a  serious  ob^ade  to  the  transmission  of  sig- 
nals arises.  It  is  found  that  in  long  aSrial  or 
sabmarine  lines,  the  speed  at  which  distant 
signalB  can  be  sent  is  much  diminished,  the 
retardAtton  increasing  as  the  square  of  the 
Ungth  of  the  line.  On  a  land  line  2,000  miles 
long,  consisting  of  iron  wire  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  maximum  rate  at  which 
a  message  can  be  sent  is  about  20  words 
a  minute;  hence  on  a  line  1,000  miles  long, 
a  speed  of  80  words  per  minute  might  be 
obtained ;  and  on  a  line  600  miles,  320  words 
a  minute  would  be  distinctly  transmitted.  But 
as  the  maximum  speed  in  telegniphing  is  about 
50  words  a  minute^  the  retarding  influence  is 
onlv  felt  on  extremely  long  unbroken  lines, 
and  more  especially  on  those  laid  in  the  earth 
or  sea,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Atlantic  cable. 

The  cause  of  this  retardation  is  what  is 
termed  laieral  induction.  When  an  electric 
discharge  is  sent  into  a  Leyden  jar,  the 
electricity  on  the  inner  surface  acts  through  the 
glass  upon  the  neutral  outer  coating,  charging 
it  with  the  opposite  electricity  by  influence  or 
induction.  If,  now,  an  open  glass  cylinder  of 
indefinite  length  be  imagined  coated  within  and 
without  by  tinfoil,  and  an  electric  dischaige  be 
sent  at  one  end  into  the  inner  coating,  the  dis- 
charge will  be  propagated  and  expended  in 
two  directions— omoar(29  in  the  interior  by 
conduction,  and  laterally  through  the  glass 
to  the  exterior  by  induction.  Now,  in  this 
arrangement,  the  progress  of  the  former  in- 
volves the  latter,  and  as  time  is  required  for 
induction  to  take  place,  the  discharge  will  be 
greatly  retarded  in  its  progress  by  the  influence 
of  the  outer  conducting  sur&ce.  Moreover,  if 
a  single  discharge  be  sent  into  the  coated 
cylinder,  no  free  electricity  will  be  apparent  at 
the  far  end,  until  the  entire  outer  coating  has 
been  inductively  charged  with  the  opposite 
electricity.  When  thus  charged,  if  the  two 
coatings  be  joined  by  a  conductor,  the  opposite 
electricities  combine,  and  the  discharge  takes 
place. 

A  similar  effect  takes  place  when  an  electric 
current  firom  a  voltaic  battery  is  sent  into  such 
a  Leyden  arrangement,  and  just  such  a  system 
is  a  telegraph  cable.  The  conducting  wire 
corresponds  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  the  insulating  material  with  which  the  wire 
is  covered  corresponds  to  the  glass,  and  the 
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earth  or  water  surrounding  the  cable  to  the 
outer  coating.  Thus,  a  coil  of  submerged  cable 
may  be  charged  and  dischaiged  preciaelv  like  a 
Leyden  jar.  Owing,  then,  to  the  act  of  induc- 
tion, a  signal  takes  a  certain  time  before  it  is 
apparent  at  the  remote  end  of  a  cable ;  and 
before  a  second  signal  can  be  sent,  a  further 
time  must  elapse  in  order  to  dischaige  the  line. 
It  is  mainly  on  this  account  that  the  speed  of 
transmitting  distinct  signals  through  lone  lines 
is  so  limitML  In  a  long  aerial  line,  the  air 
between  the  wire  and  the  ground  plays  the 
ptft  of  the  insulator,  and  the  lateral  induction 
IS  far  less  than  in  cables. 

No  way  has  yet  been  found  of  preventing 
this  lateral  induction  ;  but  its  retaiding  influ- 
ence has  been  diminished  by  the  use  of  a  kej/, 
or  make-and-break,  of  peculiar  construction. 
This  key  has  a  double  action.  B^  pressing  it, 
the  telegraphic  line  is  flrst  put  m  connection 
with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  then 
immediately  with  the  ground.  The  flrst  con- 
tact charges  the  cable,  the  second  allows  it  to 
be  discharged.  On  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  cable  can  be  charged  and  discharged,  and 
successive  pulses  of  electricity  caused  to  foUow 
each  other  without  comminglins^  depends  the 
speaking  power  of  the  cable.  By  tne  use  of 
this  double-acting  key,  the  operating  power 
of  the  Atlantie  telegraph  was  said  to  be  in- 
creased one-half;  so  that  at  present  six  to 
seven  words  can  be  transmitted  through  each  of 
the  Atlantic  cables  in  one  minute.  [Telegraph, 

SUBMABIKB.] 

Telefrapbf  Marine.  An  instrument  used 
in  ships  and  steam  vessels  to  convey  the  orders 
of  the  captain,  when  standing  in  a  mgh  position 
near  the  middle  of  the  ship,  to  the  steersman 
and  to  the  engineer.  The  forms  of  apparatus 
used  for  these  purposes  are  very  various.  In 
some  cases  an  electrical  mechanism  is  used, 
which  causes  a  hand  at  one  end  of  a  wire  to 
follow  the  motions  of  another  hand  situated  at 
the  other  end,  and  which  is  moved  by  the  cap- 
tain into  the  position  necessary  to  point  out 
on  a  circular  dial  the  particular  order  which 
he  wishes  to  have  obeyed.  Usually,  however, 
the  engineer's  telegraph  conmsts  of  a  vertical 
spindle  with  a  hanme  and  dial  on  its  upper  end, 
and  a  corresponding  dial  with  hand  at  its  lower 
end,  in  the  engine  room.  Thus  when  the  captain 
moves  the  handle  into  the  position  answering 
to  the  particular  order  which  he  wishes  to  give, 
by  tJie  same  operation  he  rings  a  bell  so  as  to 
draw  the  engineer*s  attention  to  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  the  lumd.  To  direct  the  steersman,  three 
labels,  one  indicating  port,  another  starboard, 
and  another  steady,  are  exhibited  near  where 
the  captain  stands,  and  at  night  these  are 
exchanged  for  different  coloured  lights,  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  light  or  label  ^hioited  the 
steersman  is  guided  in  moving  the  helm. 

Tetograpb,  Snbmarine.  A  cable  com- 
posed of  a  core  of  copper  wires  insulated 
by  Indian-rubber,  gutta  percha,  or  other  non- 
conducting material,  ana  protected  by  tarred 
hemp,  and  generally  by  external  iron  wires. 
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This  cable  is  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  through  the  insvdated  wires  telegraphic 
messages  are  transmitted.  Sabmarine  tele- 
graphs have  been  in  successfol  operation  in 
narrow  tracts  of  water  for  many  years.  But 
the  saccessful  establishment  of  two  different 
lines  across  the  Atlantic  constitutes  a  new 
epoch  in  the  art,  and  as  these  telegraphs  may 
be  expected  to  constitute  the  type  of  such  lines 
of  communication  in  the  future,  it  will  be  sufS- 
cient  here  to  describe  the  principles  and  mate- 
rial features  of  those  undertakings. 

'The  problem,'  to  quote  from  an  admirable 
article  contributed  to  the  Popular  Science 
Review  for  October  1866,  '  may  be  stated  thus : 
Gtiven  the  two  poles  of  a  galranic  battery  at 
Valentia,  it  was  required  to  provide  a  path 
from  one  to  the  other,  which,  though  reach- 
ing to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  back 
again,  a  distance  of  some  3,500  miles,  should 
offer  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current  than  any  other  possible  route  by  which 
it  could  traverse  the  few  feet  or  inches  by  which 
the  two  poles  were  separated.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  the  resistance  which  would 
be  encountered  by  a  current  passing  from  one 
pole  of  the  battery  to  Newfoundland,  and  re- 
turning thence  to  the  other  pole  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  make  as  great  as  possible  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  current 
from  one  pole  to  the  other  by  any  shorter  path. 

*The  first  of  these  objects  was  effected  by 
extending  between  Yalentia  and  Newfoundland 
a  copper  wire,  pure  copper  having  the  smallest 
electrical  resistance  of  any  substance  known, 
with  the  exception  of  silver.  When  the  Irish 
end  of  this  wire  is  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  and  the  ne^tive  pole  of  the  battery  are 
at  the  same  time  each  of  them  connected  with 
a  large  metallic  plate  (called  an  earth-plate), 
either  buried  in  the  ground  or  sunk  into  the 
sea,  the  current  starting  £rom  the  positive  pole 
passes  along  the  wire  to  Newfoundland,  then 
through  the  Newfoundland  earth-plate  into  the 
ground  or  into  the  ocean,  and  so  back  through 
earth  or  water,  or  both,  to  the  Yalentia  e^rUi- 
plate  and  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery. 
This  conductor  is  formed  of  a  strand  of  seven 
wires,  each  of  them  0*048  inch  in  diameter,  and 
therefore  together  equivalent  to  a  single  wire 
of  nearly  0*144  inch  diameter.  Its  length,  as 
laid,  is  about  1,858  knots,  and  each  knot  has 
an  electrical  resistance  at  2A^  C.  or  76®  Fahr. 
equal  to  4,272  times  the  unit  or  standard  of 
resistance  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  on  Electrical  Standards, 
and  known  as  the  British  Assooiaium  unit ;  con- 
sequently the  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  conductor  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers 
as  equal  to  7,500  B.A.  units,  allowing  for  a 
diminution  of  resistance  caused  bv  the  low 
temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. .  .  . 

'  Let  us  try  to  put  this  comparison  between 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  and  that  of  its 
insulating  coating  into  a  more  exact  form.  We 
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have  already  estimated  the  former  at  aboat 
7,500  B.A.  units ;  a  statement  by  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark,  in  the  Mechanics*  Magazine  for  the  lOth 
of  Auffust,  enables  us  to  estimate  the  latter 
Accormng  to  this  statement,  the  resistance  to 
the  escape  of  electricity  from  each  knot  of 
the  conductor  through  the  gutta-percha  cover- 
ing into  the  ocean  may  be  represented  by 
2,200,000,000  B.A,  units;  consequently  the 
resistance  to  the  escape  of  electricity  from  the 
whole  1,858  knots  of  the  cable  wiU  be  equal  to 
y^  of  2,200,000,000,  or  1,180,000  B.A  units: 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  about  167  times  more 
difficult  for  an  electric  current  to  find  its  waj 
back  to  the  battery  b^  taking  a  short  cut 
across  the  gutta  perdia  into  the  water,  than  by 
traversing  the  wnole  distance  from  one  end  of 
the  cable  to  the  other  and  back  by  the  way 
prepared  for  it.* 

We  now  come  to  the  engineering  part  of  the 
undertaking, 

The  first  attempt  to  lay  a  submarine  cable 
across  the  Atlantic  was  made  in  1857  by  the 
Niagara  and  Agamemnon.  That  cable  had  a 
central  core  formed  of  seven  copper  wires  of 
No.  22  wire  gauge,  laid  six  round  one,  and  in- 
sulated by  three  layers  of  gutta  percha.  The 
insulated  wires  were  protected  by  a  serving  of 
tarred  hemp  surrounded  by  eighteen  strands  of 
charcoal-iron  wire,  each  strand  being  composed 
of  seven  wires  of  22|  wire  gauge.  The  weight 
of  this  cable  per  knot  was  in  air  20  cwt.  and 
in  water  13*4  cwt,  and  its  contract  breaking 
strain  was  4-85  times  its  weight  per  knot  in 
water.  The  total  length  of  cable  shipped  was 
2,174  knots.  After  various  failures  in  18ti7 
and  1858,  the  cable  was  at  length  laid  and 
messages  were  transmitted  through  it.  But 
the  transmitting  power  soon  ceased,  from  some 
unexplained  cause.  It  was  found,  however, 
by  subsequent  experiment  that  the  insulating 
power  of  gutta  percha  was  much  impaired  bj 
being  subjected  to  a  great  pressure  of  water. 

In  1864,  a  new  cable  was  manufactured  vith 
seven  copper  wires  of  No.  18  wire  gauge  em- 
bedded in  Chatterton's  compound,  and  insu- 
lated by  the  application  of  four  layers  of  gutta 
percha  alternated  with  four  layers  of  Chat- 
terton's compound.  Ghreat  care  was  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  copper,  as  it  was  found 
that  different  specimens  varied  in  oondncting 
power  as  much  as  85  per  cent,  the  presence  of 
arsenic  being  especially  prejudidaL  It  was 
stipulated  tluit  the  conducting  power  of  the 
copper  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  At- 
lantic cable  should  not  be  less  than  15  percent, 
inferior  to  that  of  pure  copper,  and  all  the 
copper  used  was  earefidly  tested  to  determine 
its  conducting  power.  The  diameter  of  the 
core  or  assemblage  of  insulated  wires  was  '464 
inch,  and  its  weight  per  knot  was  400  lbs. 
The  core  was  surrounded  by  a  padding  of  soft 
jute  yam  saturated  with  a  preservative  mixture ; 
and  around  the  covering  of  jute  ten  wires  of 
Webster  and  Horsfall's  homogeneous  metal, 
•095  inch  diameter,  each  wound  ronnd  by  five 
strands  of  Manilla  hemp  saturated  with  the 
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preeerratiye  mixture,  were  spirally  woxiud,  form- 
ing the  protective  covering  of  the  cable,  which 
hi^  a  breaking  strength  of  7  tons  15  cwt. 
Its  weight  per  knot  in  air  was  35  cwt.  3  ^rs. 
and  in  water  14  cwt.  Of  this  cable  2,400  miles 
were  shipped  in  the  Great  Eastern  to  connect 
Valentia  and  Newfoundland,  1,640  miles  apart ; 
and  on  Jnne  24,  1865,  the  Qreat  Eastern  left 
her  moorings  in  the  Medway,  and  began  to  lay 
the  cable  on  July  23.  But  after  a  considerable 
length  of  cable  had  been  paid  out  it  broke,  and 
the  attempts  made  to  recover  the  broken  end 
failed.  Owing  to  the  advanced  period  of  the 
year,  and  the  defects  of  the  grappling  appa- 
ratus, the  vessel  had  to  return. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  want  of 
success,  the  telegraph  company  proceeded  to 
manufacture  a  new  cable,  of  whidi  the  core  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  cable  of  1 865. 
The  protective  covering  consists  of  ten  wires  of 
•095-inch  diameter,  dra.wn  from  Webster  and 
Horsfairs  homogeneous  iron  and  galvanised, 
and  each  wire  is  wound  round  by  five  strands 
of  white  Manilla  yam.  These  wires  are  wound 
spirally  round  the  core,  which  is  padded  with 
ordinary  hemp  soaked  in  a  preservative  mix- 
ture. The  weight  of  this  cable,  known  as  the 
1866  cable,  is  14j  cwt.  per  nautical  mile  in 
vat^r  and  31  cwt.  in  air,  and  its  contract 
breaking  strain  is  12  times  its  weight  per  knot 
in  water.  The  paying-out  machinery  consisted 
of  six  grooved  or  Y  wheels,  the  shafts  of  which 
were  fitted  with  brakes,  and  the  cable  was 
pressed  into  the  grooves  by  six  riding  wheels, 
the  shafts  of  which  were  also  fitted  with  brakes 
and  were  kept  down  by  levers  loaded  with 
weights.  These  wheels  served  to  keep  the 
cable  tight  on  the  paying-out  drum,  which  was 
6  feet  1  inch  diameter  and  1  foot  broad.  The 
cable  made  four  turns  round  this  drum,  and 
was  prevented  from  over-riding  by  suitable 
directors.  From  the  paying-out  drum  the 
cable  passed  over  a  dynamometer  wheel,  which 
deflected  it  by  a  lever  loaded  with  weights, 
and  thence  it  passed  over  a  V  wheel  over- 
hanging the  stem,  being  sustained  in  that 
position  by  strong  projecting  guders.  The 
cable  issued  through  a  bell-mouthed  casting 
intended  to  prevent  chafing  against  the  fianges 
of  tie  V  wheel. 

The  Great  Eastern,  thus  fitted,  started  on 
June  30,  1866,  on  her  mission  to  lay  the  cable. 
Having  succeeded  perfectly  in  this  task,  she 
proceeded  to  pick  up  the  end  of  the  1865  cable, 
in  which  also  she  succeeded,  and,  a  splice  being 
made,  the  residue  of  that  cable  was  also  laid, 
two  Hnes  of  submarine  communication  being 
thus  opened  between  Europe  and  America. 
The  paying-out  machinery  for  laying  the  1866 
cable  was  fitted  with  a  pair  of  trunk  engines, 
made  by  Messrs.  John  Penn  and^n,  capable 
of  worlung  up  to  eighty  horse-power,  for  the 
purpose  of  hauling  in  the  cable,  if  that  operation 
should  be  found  necessary  to  discover  a  fiaw, 
OP  otherwise.  Picking-up  gear,  connected  with 
two  similar  engines,  was  fitted  to  the  bow  of 
the  vessel,  and  this  gear  was  made  very  much 
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stronger  than  that  employed  in  1865.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  submarine  telegraphs  will 
now  be  carried  through  every  sea;  and  the 
experience  which  has  been  acquired  in  the 
construction  and  laying  of  these  telegraphs  will 
divest  such  enterprises  of  the  speculative  and 
precarious  character  hitherto  attaching  to  them. 
The  instrument  employed  for  receiving  electric 
signals  through  the  Atlantic  telegraph  lines  is 
a  reflecting  galvanometer,  of  the  exact  form 
drawn  and  described  under  the  article  Thom- 
son's GAI.VANOMETBB. 

Submarine  telegraphs  are  examined  and  re- 
paired, when  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  a  steamer 
with  proper  gear  for  raising  the  cable  to  the 
surfiice,  and  paying  it  out  again  after  the  repair 
has  been  effected.  A  large  sheave,  from  2  to  3 
feet  diameter,  and  8  to  12  inches  broad,  formed 
with  deep  flanges,  is  supported  by  cantilevers 
over  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  cast-iron  cheeks 
are  fixed  to  the  cantilevers  to  prevent  any  rope 
which  passes  over  the  pulley  from  slipping  out 
if  drawn  sideways.  A  piddng-up  pulley  or 
drum,  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  12  to  15  inches 
broad,  is  set  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and 
this  pulley  is  driven  by  an  engine  usually  of 
about  twenty  horse-power,  but  more  in  the 
case  of  cables  laid  in  deep  seas.  Three  or  four 
turns  of  the  grapnel  rope  or  cable  are  taken 
round  thisdmm,  which,  being  put  into  revolution 
b^  the  en^e,  hauls  the  rope  in,  and  a  stationary 
piece  of  iron  or  steel  is  so  placed  as  to  press 
the  turns  of  the  cable  endways  on  the  drum 
during  its  revolution,  so  as  to  shift  it  over,  or 
fleet  it,  as  the  technical  phrase  is.  In  somo 
cases  this  drum  overhangs ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
supported  by  a  bearing  at  each  end,  but  the 
former  arrangement  is  Uie  more  convenient.  A 
similar  drum  with  a  proper  break  is  usually 
fitted  at  the  stem  for  paying  the  cable  out  as 
it  is  repaired.  Sometimes  a  cable  is  under-run 
by  passing  a  pulley  under  it,  set  in  a  stirrup 
hanging  over  the  bows ;  but  this  can  be  done 
only  in  shallow  seas.  For  grappling  a  cable, 
short  grapnels  with  four  prongs,  weighing  from 
30  to  60  lbs.,  are  commonly  used — two  of  the 
prongs  necessarily  engage  the  ground — and  a 
piece  of  ]-inch  chain,  20  or  30  fathoms  long,  is 
attached  to  the  grapnel,  to  which  in  turn  is 
fixed  a  6  or  8  inch  drag  rope.  In  shallow 
water,  the  length  of  drag  rope  is  made  three  or 
four  times  the  depth,  but  the  Atlantic  cable 
was  hooked  with  a  length  of  only  one-fifth  more 
than  the  depth. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  notice  the  various  methods  of 
constructing  submarine  telegraphs  which  have 
been  propounded  by  different  inventors.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  Mr.  Siemens 
has  made  some  good  telegraphs  by  insula- 
ting the  wires  by  ribands  of  Indian-rubber. 
One  of  these  is  laid  above  and  the  other 
below  the  wire;  and  the  edges  being  cut 
off  by  circular  shears,  the  cut  edges  when 
pressed  together  by  rollers  cohere.  Similar 
ribands  are  then  applied  over  the  first,  but 
breaking  joint  with  them.    A  tape  saturated 
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with  a  substance  impervious  to  water  is  then 
laid  on  spirally.  Three  insulated  wires  and 
three  strands  of  hemp  are  then  made  into  a 
cable,  over  which  is  laid  a  sheathing  of  hemp, 
and  finally  a  serying  of  galvanised  wires.  Mr. 
Hooper  also  insulates  his  wires  with  Indian- 
rubber,  which  he  vulcanises  by  exposing  it  for 
6ome  hours  to  a  heat  of  280^  Fahr.  after  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  wires.  It  is  alleged  that 
greater  durability  is  thus  obtained,  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  insulating  power  of  such 
a  coating  is  at  least  forty  times  as  great  as 
that  of  gutta  percha. 

TalemactaiM.    [Phaxthoit.] 

Teleolorj  (Gr.  t^Aos,  an  end,  and  Xjyos), 
The  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  so  called.  The 
Ideological  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
is  denved  from  those  marks  of  design  apparent 
in  the  universe,  which  not  only  imply  an  intelli- 
gent Creator,  but  demonstrate  at  the  same  time 
His  moral  attributes.  When  these  are  derived 
from  material  nature,  the  argument  is  styled 
pki/sico'iheoloffical.  The  reader  will  fina  in 
Whewell's  Bridgewaier  Treatite  an  explanation 
of  Bacon^s  meaning  in  banishing  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes  from  the  domain  of  physical  science. 

TeleoMMir  (Gr.  tiKttoi,  perfect ;  cavpot,  a 
lizard).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fossil  Saurian 
reptiles,  resembling  the  Gamale,  but  having 
the  vertebrsB  united  by  flat  surfaces,  instead  of 
ball-and-socket  joints.  Fossil  Crpcodilia  ex- 
hibiting this  character  ranged  from  the  lias  to 
the  chsilk  inclusive. 

Telepluuisa  (Gr.  TqA^^curo-a).  In  Greek 
Mythology,  the  wife  of  Agenor,  and  mother  of 
Cadmus,  Europa,  and  FhcBuix.  In  some  versions 
of  the  myth  she  is  the  wife  of  Phcenix,  while 
the  wife  of  Agenor  is  Antiope.  In  the  common 
legend,  when  Europa  was  carried  away  by  the 
white  bull,  Telephassa  with  Cadmus  sought 
her  lost  child  over  land  and  sea,  until  at  length 
Bhe  sank  down  in  the  weariness  of  death  on 
the  Thessalian  plain.  She  is  thus  a  being  who 
moves  from  east  to  west,  seeking  for  something 
which  has  gone  before  her,  but  never  attaining 
to  it.  This  simple  tale  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
containing  names  which  explain  themselres. 
Her  home  is  in  Phoenicia,  the  purple  land,  in 
which  dwells  Phoenix,  the  same  mythical  being 
who  in  the  Hiad  is  the  teacher  of  Achilleus, 
and  who  for  the  benefit  of  the  hero  recites  to 
him  the  story  of  Mslbagbos  and  AtalantS. 
Her  name,  signifying  literally  that  which  shines 
from  afar^  describes  the  shooting  rays  of  light 
which  dart  across  the  heaven  in  early  morning. 
Thus  Telephos  answers  to  Telephassa,  the 
same  idea  being  expressed  in  the  name  Tele- 
machus.  [Odyssisus.]  The  word  Europa,  like 
many  other  mythical  names,  describes  the 
broaid  flush  of  light  which  overspreads  the  sky 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun;  to  this  class 
belong  such  names  as  Euryphassa,  Euryanassa, 
Eurjganeia,  EurydikA,  Eurymedusa,  Euiytos, 
EurynomS.  A  still  larger  class  of  names  ex- 
presses the  simple  notion  of  light  or  splendour, 
as  Phaetiion,  Aug6,  the  mother  of  Telephos  ; 
Phaethusaaiid  Lampeti^,  the  children  of  Kesera, 
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the  early  morning,  who  tend  the  cattle   of 
Helios  in  Thrinakia;  Autolycus,  the  grand- 
father of  Odysseus ;  and  Pssiphae,  the  wife  of 
MiMOS.     In  many  cases  a  confusion  has  arisen 
between  words  denoting  light  and  the  names  of 
beasts,  which,  however,  belong  not  improbably 
to  the  same  root    Thus,  the  myths  of  Areas 
and  Arcturus  [Rxsms],  which  denoted  origio- 
ally  the  bright  and  gbstering  stars,  have  been 
modified,  like  those  of  Ltca6n,  by  tales  of 
transformation  into  bears  and  wolves — a  point 
which  should  perhaps  be  taken  into  account  in 
attempts  to  trace  to  its  source  the  superstitions 
concerning  Ltcamthropt.     The  nune  Lykios, 
as  applied  to  Phoebus,  the  light-giving  god, 
retained  its  significatidn  of  brightness;   but 
the  way  in  whidi  JSschvlus  plays  on  the  two 
meanings  of  XcvRt^f ,  brilliant,  and  A^cos,  a  tPfJ/ 
(Sept.  c.  Tbeb,  145),  illustrates  the  method  in 
which  these  tales  of  metamorphosis  gr«w  up. 
Names  expressing  only  brightness  became,  in 
the  same  way,  geographicid  designations  of 
countries ;  but  Lykia,  or  Lycia,  like  Phoenida, 
Belos,  and  Orttoia,  were  all  names  of  the 
Eastern  or  Momingland,  which  lay  to  the  east 
of  those  who  applied  these  names,  as  the  Hes- 
perian lands  lay  always  to  the  west.    The  list 
of  self-interpreting  names  may  be  extended 
indefinitely;  and  when  these  names  occur  in 
legends  which  are  manifestly  solar,  as  in  tbst 
of  Endtmion  and  SeI6nd,  or  in  the  stories  of 
beings  who  belong  to  the  large  class  of  soUr 
heroes,  as  Perseus,  Theseus,  S^lipus,  &c.,  they 
tend  at  each  step  to  strengthen  the  position 
that  mythology  had  its  origin  in  phrases  df 
scriptive  of  sensible  phenomena.    Thus,  Tele- 
phos is  the  son  of  Augd  or  Iwht ;  Theseus, '  >f 
iEthra,  the  air ;  (Edipus,  of  Joeast^  who,  lik*" 
IoI6,  lobates,  lamos,  &c.,  embodies  the  riolct 
hue  of  the  morning  sky ;  Fhrixus  and  HeU^, 
of  NsPHBLfi,  the  mistf  in  the  tale  of  the  Gold'  n 
Fleece.     Other  names,  again,  denote  the  light 
which  springs  up  in  the  east  as  the  sun  sinks 
down  in  the  west,  whether  by  the    reflected 
flush  of  solar  light,  or  by  the  rising  of  the 
moon;  thus,   Antigone,  the  being  who  rises 
opposite  {h»rt)f  cheers  (Edipus  in  his  ksthonr: 
and  the  same  idea  is  expressed  not  less  clearly 
in  the  name  Antiope.     The  names  here  men- 
tioned explain  themselves :   others,  as  £rinT^ 
Procris,  Sarp^don,  Kephalos,  Herxbs,  AchiUeuN 
Ixion  [Tantai.us],  become  deftr  on  a  comparison 
with  Sanscrit  names,  and  with  passages  in  the 
Veda  which  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  legends 
as  complicated  as  those  of  the  Trojan  var. 

Vtimplhim  ( Gr.).  In  the  mythioil  genealogy 
of  the  Arcadians,  a  son  of  Hsbagus  and  Ang^ 
(the  light).  His  name,  like  that  of  his  mother, 
belongs  to  that  class  of  names  in  mythology 
which  explain  themselves  [Tblbphassa]  ;  sod 
the  incidents  of  the  tale,  in  their  many  conflict- 
ing versions,  likewise  illustrate  the  solar  cha- 
racter of  the  legend.  Like  Pabis  and  (Ennrs. 
he  is  exposed  on  a  hill  side,  and,  like  them,  he 
is  guarded  or  suckled  by  a  wild  beast  Like 
(Edipus,  he  consults  the  "Delphic  oracle  to  know 
where  he  may  flnd  his  parent,  and,  in  harmony 
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with  the  old  mythical  speech,  he  is  bidden  to 
Mek  for  Aag^  in  the  eastern  land  of  Mysia. 
There,  accordingly,  he  finds  her»  and  becomes 
the  hasband  of  Argiope,  another  name  denoting 
simply  brightness. 

Other  Torsions  related  that  Tenthras,  king  of 
Mysia,  sought  the  aid  of  Tele^hos,  promising  to 
give  him  his  daughter  Ang6  in  marriage ;  and 
thos  the  story  of  CEdipns  and  locastd  is  im- 
ported into  the  myth,  with  this  difference,  that 
Augd  refuses  to  agree  to  the  marriage  and 
throitens  to  murder  her  future  husband,  who, 
by  the  intervention  of  Heracles,  learns  that 
Aogd  is  his  own  mother.  This  is  manifestly 
oidj  a  device  to  reconcile  the  story  with  the 
ethical  sentiment  of  a  later  age. 

During  the  zeign  of  Telephos,  Agamemnon  led 
the  Ach^gms  against  Troy.  When  they  entered 
Mjsia,  they  were  repelled  by  Telephos,  whom 
BioDysus  caused  to  stumble  over  a  vine; 
AchiUeus  was  thus  enabled  to  inflict  on  Tele- 
phos a  wound  which,  like  those  inflicted  by 
the  arrows  of  Heracles,  could  not  be  healed : 
incurable  wounds  being  hence  called  Ti}A€4^cta 
rpa&fuen.  But  again  consulting  an  oracle,  Tele- 
phos was  told  that  his  wound  might  yet  be  healed, 
bat  only  by  him  who  had  inflicted  it  Having 
stolen  Orestes  ficom  his  cradle,  by  the  advice 
of  Clytsemnestra,  ho  secured  the  aid  of  Aga- 
memnon; and  thus  Achilleus  was  persuaded 
to  heal  Telephos  by  rubbing  the  wound  with 
rust  firom  the  spear  which  had  inflicted  it. 
This  revivifying  power  is  ascribed  to  other 
mythical  beings :  thus,  when  Pabis  is  wounded 
by  Neontolemus,  one  legend  says  that  (Enone 
Thorn  be  had  deserted  would  not  heal  him; 
while  another  says  only  that  she  could  not, 
although  she  longed  to  do  so.  This  last  tale 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  phrase,  that  Endy- 
mion  must  sink  to  sleep,  even  though  Selto6  is 
gazing  on  him. 

Tele«€op«  (Gr.  r^Ac,  n^far  ojf,  and  o-fcoir^, 
I  look  at),^  An  optical  instrument  for  viewing 
distant  objects. 

For  several  reasons  a  distant  object  is  seen 
le«s  distinctly  than  a  similar  near  one.  The 
angle  which  an  object  subtends  diminishes  as 
the  distance  increases ;  the  densitjr  of  light 
which  renders  it  visible  also  diminishes  with 
the  distance,  but  in  a  much  faster  ratio ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  light  is  always  lost  in 
its  passage  through  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  to  be  dis- 
cernible at  all  in  ordinary  daylight,  a  detached 
object  must  subtend  at  the  eye  an  angle  of  not 
less  than  30",  and  that  the  least  angle  under 
which  contiguous  objects  can  be  satisfactorily 
distinguished  is  about  one  minute.  By  the  aid 
of  a  telescope,  a  magnified  image  of  the  object 
is  ^  obtained ;  and  within  certain  limits  the 
object  is  not  only  apparently  enlarged,  but 
rendered  brighter  than  it  appears  to  the  un- 
assisted eye. 

The  invention  of  the  telescope,  to  which 

practical  astronomy  is  indebted  for  its  most 

important    discoveries,  has  been  ascribed  to 

various  persons.    Sir  David  Brewster  {Ency. 
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BHt.  art  *  Optics ')  says  :  *  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  invaluable  instrument  was  invented 
by  Roger  Bacon  or  Baptista  Porta,  in  the  form 
of  an  experiment ;  though  it  had  not,  perhaps, 
in  their  hands  assumed  the  maturity  of  an 
instrument  made  for  sale,  and  applied  to  useful 
purposes,  both  terrestrial  and  celestial.  If  a 
telescope  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which 
things  at  a  distance  can  be  seen  better  than  by 
the  naked  eye,  then  Baptista  Porta's  concave 
lens  was  a  real  telescope ;  but  if  we  give  the 
name  to  a  tube  having  a  convex  object-glass  at 
one  end,  and  a  convex  or  concave  lens  at  the 
other,  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  sum  or 
difference  of  their  focal  lengths,  then  we 
have  no  distinct  evidence  that  such  an  instru- 
ment was  used  before  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.'  Descartes  ascribes  the 
invention  to  James  Metius,  a  citisen  of  Alkmaer 
in  Holland;  Huygens  to  John  Lippersey,  or 
Zacharias  Jansen;  Borellus  also  to  Jansen. 
Professor  Moll,  who  has  discussed  these  rival 
claims,  after  examining  the  official  papers  pre- 
served in  the  archives  at  the  Hague,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Metius  (whose  proper 
name  was  Jacob  Adriansy)  was,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1608,  in  possession  of  the  art  of  making 
telescopes;  but  that  firom  some  unexplained 
reason  he  concealed  his  invention,  and  thus  gave 
up  every  claim  to  the  honour  which  he  would 
have  derived  from  it;  that  on  the  21st  of 
October  in  the  same  year,  1608,  John  or  Hans 
Lippersey,  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middleburg,  was 
actually  in  possession  of  the  invention ;  and 
that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  either 
Hans  or  Zacharias  Zanz  (or  Jansen,  father  and 
son)  were  inventors  of  the  telescope,  though 
one  of  them  invented  a  compound  microscope 
about  1 590.  (Journal  of  the  BoycH  Itutiiutum, 
vol.  i.) 

The  telescope  soon  made  its  way  into  other 
countries.  In  April  or  May,  1609,  the  illus- 
trious Galileo,  having  heard  a  rumour  of  the 
invention,  set  about  considering  the  means 
whereby  distant  objects  could  be  seen  distinctly, 
and  -wtLB  soon  in  possession  of  a  telescope  which 
magnified  three  times.  In  subsequent  trials  he 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  magnifying  power ; 
and  before  Hie  beginning  of  1610,  he  had  ob- 
served the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Our  country- 
man Harriot  also,  in  1609,  began  to  use  the 
telescope  for  examining  the  disc  of  the  moon, 
and  before  he  had  heard  of  the  discoveries 
of  Galileo.  (Priestley's  History  of  Diseoveriea 
rdaiing  to  Vision,  Lights  and  Colours.) 

Telescopes  are  of  two  kinds,  rsfracting  and 
refleeting:  the  former  depending  on  the  use 
of  properlv  figured  lenses,  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  pass ;  and  the  latter  on  the  use 
of  specula,  or  polished  metallic  mirrors,  which 
reflect  the  rays ;  an  inverted  image  of  the  ob- 
ject being  formed  in  both  cases  in  the  focus  of 
the  lens  or  mirror. 

Refracting  telescopes  were  those  which  were 
first  constructed.  They  were  of  the  most 
simple  character,  consisting  merely  of  an  object- 
glass  of  one  lens,  and  an  eye-glass  of  one  lens, 
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but  of  a  shorter  focus.  The  action  of  a  prism 
on  a  ray  of  light  is  familiar  to  all.  It  re- 
fracts it  and  sends  it  out  of  its  course.  A  lens 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  infinite  series  of 
prisms  arranged  symmetrically  round  an  axis, 
and  hence  parallel  rars  falling  on  a  lens  are  bent 
to  a  point  oetUed  its  focus.  Such  a  lens  we  have 
in  our  eye,  and  at  its  focus  lies  the  retina,  on 
which  a  picture  is  painted.  Now,  a  telescope 
is  an  extension  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  eye  is  constructed.  In  the  eye  a  lens  forms 
an  image  and  we  see;  in  the  teleseop^e  one 
lens,  called  the  ob^ect-^lass,  forms  an  image, 
and  another  lens,  called  the  eye-piece^  gathers 
up  the  rays  from  each  part  of  the  image,  and 
transmits  a  parallel  beam  from  each  point  to 
the  eye.  If  only  single  lenses  be  used,  the 
prismatic  colours  produced  by  the  difference 
of  refrangibility  of  the  luminous  rays  tinge 
the  images  of  all  objecte  seen  through  the 
telescope,  and  the  image  is  likewise  distorted 
by  the  aberration  of  the  extreme  rays.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  latter  defects  could 
be  sufficiently  corrected  by  employing  more 
lenses  than  one  in  the  eye-piece ;  but  it  was 
long  before  a  remedy  was  found  for  the  chro- 
matic dispersion;  and  artists,  despairing  of 
success,  generally  turned  their  attention  to  the 
improyement  of  instruments  of  the  reflecting 
class.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  at  length 
overcome  through  the  persevering  efforts  of 
John  Dollond  [Achbomatism  ;  OBJEcr-aukss]  ; 
and  the  achromatie  refracting  telescope  may  now 
be  regarded  as  an  instrument  all  but  perfect. 

The  principles  on  which  the  action  of  tele- 
scopes depends  having  been  explained  under  the 
terms  Reflexion  and  Ebfbaction,  and  the 
properties  and  construction  of  their  principal 
parts  under  Achbosi/ltish,  Etb-fxbce,  Lens, 
MiBROR,  and  Object-olass,  we  shall  here  de- 
scribe some  of  the  principal  forms  which  the 
instrument  has  assumed.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  general  aim  in  the  construction 
of  a  telescope  is  to  form,  by  means  of  lenses  or 
mirrors,  as  lax^e,  bright,  and  distinct  an  image 
of  a  distant  object  as  possible,  and  then  to  view 
the  image  witli  a  magnifying  glass  in  any  con- 
venient manner.  Now,  the  brightness  of  the 
image  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  light. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  eyesight  we  use  a 
beam  of  light  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  (the 
aperture  of  the  pnpil)  in  diameter.  As  many 
times  as  the  surface  of  an  object-glass  or 
speculum  exceeds  the  surface  of  the  pupil,  by 
so  many  times  is  the  light  increased.  The 
distinctness  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the 
material  (in  the  case  of  the  object-glass)  and 
the  correctness  with  which  the  rays  are  made 
to  converge  to  a  point.  AVe  will  begin  our 
notice  of  the  various  kinds  of  telescopes  by  de- 
scribing those  of  the  refracting  class. 

GalU^4m  Telescope. — This  is  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  telescope,  and  is  that  which  was 
used  by  Gralileo.  It  consists  of  a  convex  con- 
verging object-glass,  A  B  (fig.  1),  and  a  concave 
diverging  eye-glass  C  D.  On  passing  through 
the  object-glass  A  B,  the  rays  of  light  coming 
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from  the  different  points  of  a  distant  olject  in 
sensibly  parallel  pendls  are  rendered  convergent, 
and  proceed  towards  the  prindpal  focus,  where 
they  would  form  an  inverted  image ;  but  before 

ng.l. 


they  arrive  at  this  point  they  fall  upon  the  con- 
cave lens  C  B,  by  which  they  axe  again  rendered 
parallel,  or  at  least  their  convergence  is  cor- 
rected BO  as  to  give  distinct  vision  of  the  object 
to  the  eye  at  £.  The  lens  C  D  is  therefore 
placed  between  the  object-glass  and  the  image, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  image  equal  to  its 
principal  focal  distance.  The  magni^ruig  power 
IS  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  object^glsss 
divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glass. 
[Lens.] 

In  this  telescope  the  object  is  seen  erect,  and 
the  length  of  the  tube  is  only  the  difference 
between  the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses. 
These  properties  render  it  preferable  to  any 
other  telescope  for  many  ordinary  purposes; 
as,  for  example,  an  opera-glass.  When  nerd 
for  this  purpose,  the  magnifying  power  is  hardly 
ever  greater  than  4 ;  and  it  is  often  as  lov 
as  2. 

Astronomical  Telescope, — ^This  is  composed 
(fig.  2)  of  a  converging  object-glass  AB,  and 
of  a  converging  eye-glass  G  D.  Kays  of  Ugbt 
proceeding  from  any  point  M  of  a  distant  object 
M  N,  and  fitUing  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
object-glass,  are  refracted  into  a  point  m  in  the 

Fig.  2. 


principal  focus.  In  like  manner,  those  pro- 
ceeding from  the  point  N  are  refracted  into  the 
point  n :  and  thus  an  inverted  image  mn'\& 
formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass.  The 
eye-glass  is  placed  so  that  its  focus  shall  coin- 
cide with  the  place  of  the  image :  consequently 
rays  diverging  from  any  point  of  the  ima^, 
and  falling  on  the  lens  0 1),  are  rendered  par- 
allel and  enter  the  eye  at  £,  and  are  thereby 
rendered  fit  to  produce  distinct  vision-  The 
length  of  the  telescope  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  foc^l  distances  of  the  two  lenses ;  and  th** 
magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  object-glass  divided  by  the  focal  length 
of  the  eye-glass.  This  telescope  was  first  de- 
scribed! by  Kepler  in  his  Lwptrice  (1611''; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  execuK^l 
until  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  later. 

Great  strides  have  iwently  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  refracting  astronomical 
telescope.  At  the  present  time  (Jan.  1867>. 
the  largest  of  its  class  is  being  finished  by  the 
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eminent  Englinh  opticians,  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
Sons,  of  York.  Its  olgect-glass  is  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Alran  Clark,  of  .Ajnerica,  has  also  recently  con- 
structed one  of  eighteen  and  a  half  inches.  Till 
within  the  last  few  years  almost  all  the  most 
celehrated  telescopes  were  constructed  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of  one  of  the  finest 
existing  instruments,  we  may  describe  the  one  in 
use  at  the  observatory  of  Pulkowa.  Its  object- 
glass  has  a  clear  aperture  of  vexy  nearly  15 
inches,  and  its  focal  length  is  22*5  feet.  The 
length  of  the  part  of  the  tube  between  the 
object-ekss  ana  the  declination  axis  is  137 
f(  et,  antt  that  of  the  part  between  the  eye-piece 
and  the  declination  axis  is  9*2  feet.  The  tube 
is  of  wood ;  it  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  the 
exterior  diameters  at  the  extremities  are  17'0 
inches  and  11*8  inches.  The  telescope  is  fur- 
nished with  six  eye-pieces,  whose  powers  vary 
from  152  to  1,218,  and  with  other  eye-pieces, 
twenty-one  in  number,  belonging  to  the  micro- 
metrical  apparatus  with  powers  as  high  as 
2,000. 

The  mounting  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Fraunhofer  mounUngt  haying  the  telescope 
on  one  side  of  the  polar  axis.  The  polar  axis 
is  nearly  4  feet  in  length,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  horary  circle  is  18  inches,  and  is  divided  to 
40^'  of  time.  Sidereal  motion  is  given  to  the 
telescope  by  clockwork. 

The  instrament  was  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Meiz  and  Mahler,  of  Munich,  and  is  in  most 
respects  similar  to  that  erected  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  near  Boston,  U.S.,  of  which  we 
also  append  a  description. 

The  Cambridge  telescope  belongs  to  the  ob- 
servatory in  connection  with  the  Harvard  uni- 
versity. It  has  not  been  erected  many  years, 
but  it  has  already  earned  considerable  fame  by 
the  discovery  of  some  comets,  of  the  crape  ring 
and  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  by  micro- 
metrical  observations  (of  great  excellence  and 
importance)  of  nebulae. 

The  telescope  and  its  equatorial  mounting 
are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Merz  and  Mahler. 
The  extreme  diameter  of  the  object-glass 
is  15^  English  inches,  the  efiective  aper- 
ture barely  15  inches,  and  the  focal  length 
2*2  ft  6  in.  The  mounting,  like  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding telescope,  is  that  known  as  Fraunhofer's, 
i.  e.  the  telescope  is  not  in  the  plane  of  the  polar 
axis,  but  on  one  side  of  it,  supported  near  its 
centre  at  one  extremity  of  the  declination  axis, 
and  counterpoised  by  a  weight  beyond  the 
other  extremity  of  the  declination  axis.  The 
declination  circle  is  26  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  read  by  four  verniers  to  4"  of  arc ;  the  hour 
circle  is  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  read  by 
verniers  to  sincle  seconds  of  time. 

Sidereal  motion  is  communicated  to  the  tele- 
scope by  clockwork,  regulated  by  the  friction 
of  centrifugal  balls. 

It  is  furnished  with  nine  eye-pieces,  whose 

powers  Tary  from  103  to  1,118,  and  "^^ith  a 

wire-micrometer  eye-piece  and  position  circle. 

The  screw  of  the  micrometer  has  been  severely 
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tested,  and  found  to  be  of  sensibly  equal  value 
throughout  its  length. 

The  whole  aperture  can  be  used  without 
ii\jury  to  the  definition,  and  the  discs  of  stars 
are  remarkably  smalL  In  measuring  double 
stars,  powers  from  700  to  1,200  have  been 
habitnally  employed.  On  rare  occasions,  a 
power  of  2,000  has  shown  well  the  discs  of 
Neptune  and  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

With  powers  of  700  and  800,  stars  have 
been  separated  whose  measured  distance  has 
proved  to  be  0*3".  The  satellites  of  Neptune 
and  the  inner  and  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  are 
seen  steadily,  as  weU  as  the  edge  of  the  ring 
at  what  is  called  its  disappearance.  {Descrip- 
tion of  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  William  Crouch  Bond.) 

The  next  telescope  which  we  propose  to  de- 
scribe is  that  called  the  Northumberland  teU" 
scope,  at  the  observatory  connected  with  our  own 
university  at  Cambridge.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  what  is  termed  the  English  mount- 
ing. The  object-glass,  by  Cauchoix  of  Paris, 
is  of  11^  inches  effective  aperture,  and  tlie 
focal  length  is  19^  feet.  The  telescope  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  polar  axis,  which  is  here 
represented  by  a  series  of  supports  parallel  to 
it  and  supported  at  top  and  bottom.  The  hour 
drcle  is  5f  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  not  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  polar  axis,  but  can  be 
clamped  to  or  released  fi.'om  the  lower  iron 
frame  at  pleasure.  There  is  no  declination 
circle,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  declination 
sector,  i.  e.  a  graduated  arc  carried  by  a  flat 
brass  Isar  nearly  6  feet  in  length,  turning  about 
a  pin  fixed  in  the  telescope  tube  at  the  distance 
of  rather  more  than  2^  feet  from  the  axis  of 
revolution  of  the  telescope.  This  serves  to 
measure  small  differences  of  declination.  The 
instrument  is  provided  with  clockwork.  The 
whole  of  the  mounting  was  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr. 
Airy.  (CaTnbridge  Observations;  Airy's  De- 
scription ;  Weale's  London  Exhibited  in  1 851 .) 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  Cooke  mounting 
(fig.  4),  which  is  German  in  principle,  though  the 
details  vary  extremely  from  that  construction  of 
instrument.  Telescopes  of  this  kind,  being  gene- 
rally used  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  and 
consequently  having  a  small  field  of  view,  are 
always  accompanied  with  a  small  telescope,  or 
finder,  fixed  to  the  tube,  so  that  the  axes  of  the 
two  instruments  are  exactly  parallel. 

Terrestrial  Refracting  Telescope, — This  dif- 
fers from  the  astronomical  telescope  only  in 
having  two  additional  lenses  EF,  GH  (fig.  3), 
placed  in  the  tube  of  the  eye-glass  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  inverted  image  to  its 
erect  position,  and  thereby  accommodating  the 
telescope  to  terrestrial  objects.  The  focal 
lengths  of  these  additional  lenses  are  usually 
the  same  as  that  of  the  eye-glass.  The  two 
pencils  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  points  M 
and  N  cross  each  other  in  the  anterior  focus  of 
the  second  lens  E  F,  and  falling  parallel  on 
EF  form  in  its  principal  focus  an  inverted 
image  of  m  n,  and  consequently  an  erect  image 
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of  the  object  M  N.  This  image  ml  n'  is  seen 
by  the  eye  at  E  through  the  lens  6  H,  as  the 
rays  diverging  from  m'  and  n'  in  the  focus  of 
G  H  enter  the  eye  in  parallel  pencils.  When 
the  first  three  lenses  are  equal,  the  magnifying 
power  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  astronomi^ 
telescope,  whose  object  and  eye  glasses  are  the 
same  as  A  B  and  C  B. 

The  performance  of  refracting  telescopes 
depends  most  essentially  on  ^e  perfection  of 
the  object-glass ;  for  if  the  first  image  is  bright 

Fig.  4. 
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and  distinct,  and  perfectly  achromatic,  thne  is 
little  difficulty  in   constructing  eye-pieces  to 

Fig.  8. 


magnify  it,  without  causing  it  to  undergo  aoj 
sensible  alteration. 


Reflecting  Telescopes, — In  reflecting  tele- |  focal  image  into  a  convenient  jntoadon  for 
scopes,  the  speculum,  or  mirror,  performs 
the  office  of  the  object-glass  in  those  of  the 
refracting  kind,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
ohject-mirroT.  The  instrument  is  constructed 
in  various  forms ;  but  these  diflFer  from  one 
another  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  contrivances 
which  have  been  adopted  for  bringing  the 
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being  viewed  by  the  eye-piece.  The  principal 
forms  are  the  Newtonian,  the  Gregonao,  the 
Cassegrainian,  and  the  Herschelian. 

Newtonian  2W«co«;.— Let  AB CD  (fig.  6) 
represent  a  section  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope : 
A  B  a  section  of  the  object-mirror,  which  would 
form  at  its  focus  the  image  a  of  any  distant 
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object.  Now,  if  a  person  attempted  to  yiew  the 
image  in' its  place  at  a  by  placing  himself 
directly  before  the  mirror,  he  would  necessarily 
interoept  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object 

Fig.  5. 
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passing  down  the  tube  to  the  mirror,  and 
consequently  there  would  be  no  image  to  view. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  oyezcame  this  difficulty  by 
introducmg  a  small  diagonal  plane  speculum  d 
between  A  B  and  a,  i^ich,  itself  intercepting 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  light,  reflects  towards 
the  side  of  the  tube  the  rays  oonyerging  from 
AB,  and  causes  the  image  which  would  have 
been  formed  at  a  to  be  formed  at  6,  where  it 
can  be  conyeniently  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  E 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  small 
minor  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  fixed  on  a 
slender  arm  e  connected  with  a  slide,  by  means 
of  which  it  may  be  made  to  appoach  or  recede 
from  the  laige  speculum  AB,  as  the  image 
approaches  to  or  recedes  from  it.  In  this 
telescope  the  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the 
focal  length  of  Uie  object-minor  A  B  diyided 
by  that  of  the  eye-glass. 

Gregorian  Tde^ope, — In  this  construction 
the  object-mizror  AB  (fig.  6)  is  perforated  in 
the  middle,  and  the  rays  of  light  from  a  dis- 
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tant  object  being  refiected  from  the  surface  of 
AB  cross  each  other  in  the  focus,  where  they 
form  an  inverted  image  a,  and  are  then  inter- 
c^-pted  by  a  small  concave  mirror  <?,  which 
causes  them  again  to  converge  to  a  focus  at  6, 
near  the  perforation  of  the  object-mirror,  where 
they  form  a  reinverted  or  direct  image,  which 
is  Tiewed  by  an  eye-pi  >ce  E  screwed  into  the 
tube  behind  A  B.  The  curvature  of  the  small 
speculum  should  be  elliptical,  having  the  foci 
at  a  and  b ;  but  it  is  generally  made  sphericaL 
la  this  case  the  great  speculum  should  be 
slightly  hyperbolic,  to  counteract  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  small  mirror. 

Cas^egrainian  TeUaco^, — ^The  great  specu- 
lum of  this  instrument  is  perforated  like  the 
Gregorian ;  but  the  rays  converging  irom.  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  AB  ^%.  7)  towards  the 
focus  a  are  intercepted  beiore  tfiey  reach  that 
point  by  a  small  convex  mirror  d,  not  suffi- 
ciently convex  to  make  the  rays  divergent^  but 
of  audi  a  curvature  as  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  to  a  focus  till  they  are  thrown  back  to 
6,  near  the  aperture  in  A  B,  where  they  form 
an  inverted  image  which  is  viewed  by  the  eye- 
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piece  E.  This  construction  has  the  advantage 
of  requiring  a  shorter  tube  than  the  Gregorian  ; 
but  the  inversion  of  the  image  is  not  corrected, 
and  for  this  reason  probably  it  has  not  been 
much  used. 
In    the    two   last  constructions  the  small 

Fig.  7. 
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mirror  d  is  a<^'usted  by  means  of  a  rod  turning 
on  a  shoulder  near  the  eye  end  of  the  tube, 
and  connected  by  a  screw  with  the  apparatus 
which  carries  the  arm  c  to  which  the  mirror  is 
attached. 

Hcrschelian  or  Front-view  Telescope. — This 
construction  diffisrs  from  the  others  in  naving  no 
second  mirror,  and  thus  preventing  loss  of  light 
by  a  second  reflexion.  The  large  speculum  A  B 
(fig.  8)  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  in 

Fig.  8. 


an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  bring  the  focal 
image  a  near  the  edge  of  the  tube,  where  it  is 
viewed  directly  by  the  eye-piece  E  without 
interfering  much  with  the  light  entering  the 
telescope  from  the  olject  observed,  but  the 
image  is  a  little  injured  by  the  oblique  re- 
fiexion.  The  magnifying  power  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Newtonian. 

The  reflecting  telescope  was  invented  by 
James  Gregory,  and  is  described  by  him  in  his 
Optica  Projnoia  (1663) ;  but  the  first  telescope 
of  the  kind  was  executed  by  Newton.  The 
celebrated  instrument  of  Sir  William  Herschel, 
erected  at  Slough  in  1789,  was  40  feet  in 
length.  Its  great  speculum  had  a  diameter  of 
49^  inches;  its  thickness  was  about  3A  inches, 
and  its  weight  when  cast  was  2,118  lbs.  Its 
focal  length  was  40  feet,  and  it  admitted  of  a 
IK>wer  of  6,450  being  applied  to  it.  The  essen- 
tial advantage  of  luge  telescopes  of  this  kind 
consists  in  the  immense  quantity  of  light 
which  they  collect-,  thus  enabling  the  observer 
to  perceive  faint  nebulse  and  stars  which  are 
altogether  invisible  in  ordinary  instruments. 
For  the  more  accurate  kinds  of  work  they  are 
inferior  to  refractors,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  perfect  figure. 

Beflecting  telescopes  are  used  only  for  ob- 
serving phenomena.  In  order  to  derive  full 
benefit  from  them,  thoy  must  be  used  in  the 
open  air,  and  must  either  be  mounted  equato- 
rially  [Equatorial]  or  else  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  be  capable  of  a  smooth  motion  both  in 
a  vertical  and  horizontal  direction. 

Lord  Rosses  60-ft  Reflecting  Telescope. — 
This  enormous  telescojpe,  which  has  two  minors 
of  6  ft  diameter,  and  is  58  feet  in  focal  length, 
was  begun  in  1842.  The  metal  used  for  the 
specula  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper  in  atomic 
proportions,  the  weight  of  the  oopper  being 
something  more  than  double  that  of  the  tin. 
The  weight  of  metal  in  one  of  the  specula  is 
3^  tons,  and  that  of  the  other  4  tons.  For 
fusing  these  immense  masses  of  metal  it  was 
placed  in  three  iron  crucibles  cast  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  each  crucible  weighing  of  itself 
about  l|  ton.  The  crucibles  were  placed  in  as 
many  furnaces,  whose  months  were  level  with  the 
ground,  and  with  flues  opening  into  one  common 
stack  or  chimney.  The  metid  for  its  complete 
fusion  required  to  be  kept  in  the  furnace  about 
twelve  hours,  and  when  it  was  in  the  state 
proper  for  casting,  the  crucibles  were  with- 
drawn &om  the  furnaces  by  means  of  a  powerful 
crane  to  the  iron  cradles  or  pouring  frames  ar- 
ranged round  the  mould  at  intervals  of  ninety 
degrees. 

The  mould  had  for  its  base  a  framework  of 
hoop  iron  six  inches  in  depth,  placed  edgewise, 
packed  in  a  strong  frame,  and  supported  by 
Btrong  transverse  bars  beneath.  The  upper 
edges  of  these  were  ground  into  a  slightly  con- 
vex suriiice  of  about  108  feet  radius,  and  thus 
formed  the  base  of  the  mould ;  allowing  the  air 
to  escape  through  the  interstices,  though,  from 
its  viscosity,  no  particle  of  the  alloy  could 
escape  through  them.  The  metal  also  by  being 
poured  upon  the  iron  became  chilled  immraiately 
into  a  dense  sheet  of  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  thus  secured  one  of  the  conditions  which 
have  been  found  to  be  most  important,  if  not 
indispensable,  in  the  casting  of  speculum  metal. 
After  becoming  tolerably  solid,  the  speculum 
was  withdrawn  to  the  annealing  furnaces,  where 
it  remained  for  about  sixteen  weeks,  when  it 
was  considered  to  be  ready  for  the  process  of 
grinding  and  polishing. 

A  full  account,  given  by  Lord  Bosse,  of  the 
polishing  machinery  will  be  found  in  the  Phil, 
Trans,  for  1 840  and  for  1 861.  It  is  suflicient  to 
state  that  the  beam  carrying  the  polisher  is 
moved  by  a  small  steam  engine,  by  which  a  rota- 
tory motion  round  a  vertical  spindle  is  given  to 
a  crank,  which  by  a  connecting  rod  acts  upon  a 
sliding  rod  which  moves  the  grinder  or  pohsher 
backwards  and  forwards.  By  such  means  the 
polisher  makes  strokes  backwards  and  forwards 
very  nearly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  hand 
would  make  them,  if  the  polishing  were  per- 
fonned  by  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  another 
part  of  the  machinery  causes  the  frame  carry- 
ing the  speculum,  and  therefore  the  specu- 
lum itseK,  to  revolve  with  a  slow  motion.  We 
must  remark  further,  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  sulyect,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
cast  and  polish  the  speculum  upon  the  same 
fixed  frame  (distinct  from  the  rotatory  frame 
before  mentioned)  that  would  support  it  when 
in  the  telescope.  For  this  purpose  the  fixed 
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frames  are  provided  with  small  wheels,  bj 
which,  after  being  conveyed  in  a  carriage  to 
a  railroad  running  into  the  lower  part  ^  the 
tube  of  the  telescope,  the  specnlum  is  de- 
posited in  its  proper  position  for  use. 

For  the  support  of  the  mirror  in  sneh  a  waj 
as  to  avoid  strain  and  flexure,  a  very  ingenioos 
system  of  levers  is  employed.  This  consists  of 
a  combination  of  three  similar  systems,  resting 
on  three  points  under  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  three  equal  sectors  into  whidi  the  speeulimi 
may  be  supposed  to  be  divided.  Each  system 
consists  of  one  triangle  with  its  point  of  support 
directly  under  its  centre  of  gravity,  upon  which 
it  freely  oscillates.  This  triangle  carries  at  its 
angles  three  similar  points  of  support  for  three 
other  triangles,  under  their  centres  of  gravity, 
and  they  again  at  their  angles  carry  in  a  similar 
way  cast-iron  platforms  formed  of  three  ribs,  so 
as  to  make  a  kindof  irregular  open-work  grating, 
supported  under  their  centres  of  gravity.  There 
are  thus  twenty-seven  platforms,  which  are 
coated  with  greased  cloth,  and  upon  thess  the 
speculum  is  supported,  each  bearing  ^j  of  the 
weight. 

The  above  is  the  construction  first  adopted 
by  Lord  Bosse.  But,  as  the  surface  of  the 
speculum  by  the  pressure  on  its  edge  at  dif- 
ferent elevations  was  found  to  be  dist(»ted, 
instead  of  the  platforms  in  contact  with  the 
back  before  mentioned  there  were  adopted 
eighty-one  brass  balls  capable  of  revolving 
freely,  i.e.  three  at  the  comers  of  each  tri- 
angle, occupying  the  place  of  the  platform  in 
the  former  construction. 

We  now  come  to  the  mounting  of  this  immense 
speculum.  The  tube  of  the  telescope  is  made 
of  wood,  and  is  at  the  middle  about  7  ft  in 
diameter ;  the  interior  exceeding  6  ft.  in  every 
part.  This  is  fixed  to  a  cube  of  10  feet^  whidi 
has  folding  doors  in  one  of  its  sides  for  admis- 
sion of  the  speculum,  and  which  carries  the 
fixed  frame  supporting  the  mirror  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  mout£  of  the  telescoped  To 
this  side  of  the  cube  is  attached  a  univei^al 
joint  by  which  the  lower  end  of  the  telescope  is 
connected  with  a  fixed  support,  the  joint  being 
a  few  feet  below  the  general  sur&ce  of  the 
ground. 

On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  telescope 
are  immense  piers  about  70  feet  long  and 
nearly  60  feet  high,  of  which  the  eastern  carries  a 
large  iron  arc  of  a  circle,  in  which  moves  a  slider 
attached  to  a  racked  bar  working  by  means  of 
a  pinion  carried  by  the  telescope  tube,  while  the 
other  carries  the  stairs  and  galleries  necessary 
for  the  observers.  Near  the  tops  of  the  piers 
in  the  east  and  west  plane  passing  through  the 
universal  joint  are  two  cranes  with  naUejs, 
over  which  pass  chains  attached  to  the  telescope. 
To  the  ends  of  these  chains,  after  they  hare 
passed  through  fixed  pulleys  in  the  mils, 
are  attached  counterpoises,  weighing  about 
four  tons  each.  There  is  also  a  eontrivsnce 
connected  with  the  chains  for  equalising  the 
action  of  the  counterpoise-weights  in  different 
positions  of  the  telescope. 
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"By  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  the  ob- 
serrer,  standing  near  the  eye-end  of  the  tube, 
is  enabled  to  eire  a  motion  in  honr  angle  of 
about  half  an  hour  on  each  side  of  the  meri- 
dian position. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  piers  there  are  strong 
ladders,  and  upon  these  (assisted  by  counter- 
poises) there  sudes  a  stage  upon  which  a  small 
obsenring  gallery  trarels  backwards  and  for- 
wards. For  great  elevations,  curved  galleries 
are  mounted  upon  the  curved  slope  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  western  pier,  carried  bv  beams  run- 
ning above  and  below  pulleys  fixed  to  the  top  of 
the  pier ;  they  are  run  out  by  rack-and-pinion 
work  to  approach  the  side  of  the  telescope. 

A  quick  motion  in  declination  is  given  by  the 
windlass  below,  and  a  slow  motion  is  given  by 
band  above  for  measurements :  the  qui<£  motion 
in  right  ascension  is  given  also  below  by  a  wheel 
tnm^  by  a  workman,  and  the  slow  motion  by 
hand  above. 

The  tube  is  slung  by  chains,  and  is  perfectly 
steady  in  a  gale  of  wind.  It  carries  at  the  up- 
per extremity  the  apparatus  for  the  Newtonian 
small  mirror,  which  is  itself  of  considerable 
size  and  weight,  the  minor  axis  of  its  ellipse 
bring  about  6  inches ;  but  Lord  Boese  has 
made  provision  in  the  construction  of  his  ob- 
serving galleries  for  using  it  as  a  Herschelian 
telescope,  if  it  is  found  necessary  or  desirable 
to  obtain  an  increase  of  light. 

In  the  use  of  this  wonderful  instrument, 
Lord  Bosse  has  hitherto  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  the  observations  of  nebulse. 

Refieeting  Tdeeoopes  with  silvered  Glass 
Specula. — ^Becentlv,  Steinheil  of  Munich  and 
Foacault  of  Paris  have  successfully  constructed 
Bpecok  of  glass  which,  after  polishing  and 
figuring;  receive  a  film  of  pure  silver,  deposited 
by  chemical  means  upon  their  figured  suriaces. 

;  of  an  inch 


This  film  docs  not  exceed  ia.o6o,ooo 

in  thickness,  but  according  to  Steinheil  it  re- 
flects, when  polished  with  rouge,  90  per  cent, 
of  the  light  falling  upon  it,  wMlst  speculum 
metal  refiects  only  about  68  per  cent  Another 
advantage  connected  with  gloss  specula  is  that 
a  good  figure  when  once  produced  is  permanent, 
since  it  is  not  altered  either  by  the  deposition 
or  subsequent  polishing  of  the  silver  film, 
whereas  the  figure  of  a  metallic  speculum  is 
liable  to  serious  alteration  at  every  polishing. 
Thns  there  is  every  encouragement  to  bestow 
great  labour  upon  the  figuring  of  a  glass  spe- 
cnlnm.  Several  small  telescopes  upon  this 
principle  have  been  constructed  in  this  country. 
One  of  them,  of  7  inches  aperture,  and  with  a 
power  of  270,  divides  with  ease  and  certainty 
the  very  dose  double  star  ri  Coronse. 

B^e-pieces  of  Telescopes. — When  the  image 
formea  by  the  object-glass  or  mirror  is  viewed 
with  a  single  lens  or  eye-glass,  whether  concave 
or  convex,  it  is  only  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
that  distinct  rision  is  obtained,  all  towards  tho 
margin  being  hazy  and  distorted.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  Boscovich  and  Huygens  indepen- 
dently proposed  the  construction  of  an  oye-piece 
formed  of  two  lenses,  placed  at  a  distance  from 
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each  other  equad  to  half  their  focal  length. 
Boscovich  recommended  two  similar  lenses: 
Huygens,  that  the  focal  length  of  the  one 
should  be  twice  that  of  the  other:  and  as 
this  construction  is  found  to  answer  best  in 
practice,  it  is  that  which  is  most  commonly 
used. 

The  two  lenses  are  usually  plano-eonvex,  with 
the  convex  faces  towards  the  object-^lass ;  the 
larger  lens,  called  the  field-glass,  is  innermost, 
or  nearest  tbe  object-glass :  and  a  diaphragm 
cutting  off  the  marginal  rays  is  usually  placed 
between  them  near  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens, 
where  the  image  is  formed.  This  eye-piece  is 
usually  called  the  negative  eye-piece,  £rom  its 
having  the  image  seen  by  the  eye  behind  the 
field-glass;  and  is  that  which  is  commonly 
supplied  with  telescopes  intended  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  objects,  without  reference  to 
measurement. 

Another  modification  of  the  two-lens  eye- 
piece was  proposed  by  Bamsden,  and  is  called 
the  positive  eye-piece,  because  the  image  ob- 
served is  before  both  lenses.  The  lenses  are 
plano-convex,  and  nearly  of  the  same  focal 
length ;  but  their  distance  from  each  other  is 
less  than  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  nearest 
the  eye,  two  lenses  thus  placed  acting  as  a 
compound  simple  lens.  This  eye-piece  is  the 
most  convenient  when  micrometer  wires  are 
place  1  in  the  focus,  because  it  can  be  taken  out 
without  ii^uring  tbe  wires;  and  it  has  also 
this  advantage,  that  the  measure  of  an  object 
given  by  one  eye-piece  is  not  altered  when  it  is 
changed  for  another  of  a  different  magnifying 
power. 

In  both  the  eye-pieces  now  described,  the 
image  is  seen  inverted ;  and  though  this  is  of 
no  importance  in  astronomical  observations,  it 
is  inconvenient  when  the  telescope  is  used  for 
looking  at  terrestrial  objects.  By  placing  an 
additional  pair  of  lenses  in  the  tube  of  the  eye- 
piece, the  image  is  repeated  and  reinverted,  and 
consequently  seen  erect  By  this  means,  as 
explained  above,  the  terrestrial  telescope  is 
obtained. 

The  name  of  diagonal  egs-pieee  has  been 
given  to  eye-pieces  furnished  with  a  diagonal 
refieeting  mirror,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give 
a  more  convenient  direction  to  the  rays  emerg- 
ing from  the  eye-piece  when  the  telescope  is 
pointed  high.     [£tb-pibcb.] 

Telescopes  are  generally  supplied  with  eye- 
pieces of  different  powers,  whicn  are  all  fitted 
to  enter  the  same  tube :  and  the  focal  adjust- 
ment is  commonly  effected  by  a  rack-and- 
pinlon  motion  acting  on  the  tube  which  carries 
the  oye-piece. 

For  full  information  respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes,  and  the  best  modes  of 
mounting  them,  to  secure  steadiness  and  allow 
of  the  requisite  motion,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Pearson's  Practical  Astronomy ^  vol.  ii.  [Axt- 
azih'jth;  Ete-piecb;  Objbct-oulss  ;  TbIksit 
iNSTRrMEirr.] 

Tell-tale.    On  Shipboard,  the  dial  plate  at 
the  wheel,  showing  the  position  of  the  tiller. 
3B 
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Teller  of  the  Xx61ieqiier.  A  very  lu- 
crative sinecure  office,  abolished  by  stat  4  & 
6  Wm.  IV.  c.  15.  In  1780,  the  emoluments  of 
each  teller  for  the  exchequer,  exceeded  7,000/. 
a  year,  and  the  offices  became  still  more  valu- 
able in  subsequent  years. 

Telltna  (Gr.  rcXX/n},  a  species  of  muscle). 
A  geous  of  cockles  (Cardiaceous  Bivalves  in 
the  Cuvierian  system),  characterised  by  the 
hinge  of  the  sbeU  having  one  tooth  on  the  left 
and  two  teeth  on  the  right  valve,  often  bifid ; 
in  the  right  valve  there  is  a  plate  which  does 
not  enter  a  cavity  in  the  opposite  valve.  There 
is  a  slight  fold  near  the  posterior  extremity  of 
both  v^ves  which  renders  them  unequal  at 
that  part,  where  they  gape  a  little.  The  soft 
parts,  or  animal  of  the  Telltna^  called  peronaa 
by  Poli,  has  two  long  tubes  for  respiration  and 
excretion,  which  can  be  withdrawn  into  the 
shell,  and  are  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  mantle. 

Cuvier  separated  from  the  Linnsean  Teilime 
the  genus  Loripes^  distinguished  by  the  feebly 
developed  cardinal  teeth,  and  by  a  long  cvlin- 
drical  foot.  Other  genera  have  since  been 
detached  from  the  Cuvierian  TMnm,  which 
now  form  a  family,  Tellinidm,  in  the  system  of 
Lamarck. 

TellorMsmatb.  A  native  telluride  of  lead 
and  bismuth,  found  only  at  Fields  mine  in 
Georgia,  and  at  the  Tellurium  mine,  Virginia, 
U.S. 

TeUurisin  (Lat.  tellus,  the  earth).  A  name 
given  to  the  system  of  magnetism  put  forth  by 
Kieser,  who  substituted  the  idea  of  a  telluric 
spirit  in  place  of  the  imiversal  fluid  of  Mesmer 
and  the  nervous  atmosphere  of  Kluge.  This 
tellurism  was  not  confined  to  the  substance  of 
the  earth,  but  extended  to  other  bodies  also. 
Thus,  the  moon  was  said  to  magnetise  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  by  night,  while  the  sun 
demagnetised  them  in  the  morning.  [Mao- 
KBTiSH,  Animal;  Somkaxbuusk.] 

Tellurtte  or  Tellnrlo  Oobre.  Native 
oxide  of  tellurium.  It  occurs  in  small  spheri- 
cal masses  with  a  fibrous  radiated  structure,  at 
Pacebay  and  Zalathna  in  Transylvania. 

TeUarimn  (Lat.  tellus).  This  rare  metal 
has  only  been  found  in  small  quantities 
in  the  gold  mines  of  Transylvania:  it  occurs 
in  the  metallic  state,  combined  with  gold 
or  silver.  It  is  white,  brilliant,  brittle,  and 
easily  fusible.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
6'25.  It  is  combustible,  and  exhales  a  pecu- 
liar odour,  like  horse-radish,  which  Berzelius 
ascribes  to  the  presence  of  minute  portions 
of  selenium.  Its  atomic  weight  is  64.  It 
forms  a  series  of  compounds  resembling  those 
of  sulphur  and  selenium,  as  hydrotelluric 
acid  HTe,  anhydrous  tellurous  acid  TeOg, 
hydrated  tellurous  add  HOjTeOa,  anhydrous 
telluric  acid  TeOa,  hydrated  telluric  acid 
HO,TeOa,  a  chloride  and  bichloride  TeCl  and 
TeClg,  and  also  a  bisulphide  TeS,  and  a  ter- 
sulphide  TeS,. 

TeUaiimn  Olanoe.    [NAGTAorrB.] 

Telplmea  (Gr.  TcA^Mro-a).  In  Greek  My- 
thology, a  daughter  of  Ladon,  who  gave  her 
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name  to  a  fountain  near  Haliartos.  Bnt  in 
the  so-called  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  she 
appears  rather  as  the  fountain  itself  than  u 
the  nymph  of  the  fountain.  In  that  hjmn 
Apollo  is  represented  as  exciting  her  anger  by 
marking  out  a  place  for  a  temple  to  be  bnilt  tu 
himself  and  lajring  its  foundations :  and  Tel- 
phusa,  to  avert  the  danger  t  ireatening  her 
waters,  advises  him  to  go  on  to  Crisa,  whfie 
he  slew  the  dragon  Python  who  nurBcdTy- 
phaoD,  the  child  of  Hbba. 

But  Apollo,  finding  that  he  bad  been  Inied 
iuto  a  desolate  land,  returned  full  of  vratli 
to  Telphusa,  and,  hurling  down  great  stones, 
choked  the  waters  of  the  fountain  for  ever. 

Tempera  TtJntkagm    [Bistbmpbb.] 

Vemperameiit(Lat.  temperamentum).  Id 
Music,  the  adjustment  of  the  notes  in  mnsical 
instruments  whose  sounds  are  fixed,  snch  as 
organs,  pianofortes,  &c  The  defect  to  be 
remedied  arises  from  the  single  short  keys 
between  the  two  larger  ones  serving  for  flats 
as  well  as  sharps.  It  is  necessary  to  obserre, 
that  in  the  theory  of  harmonies  the  interval 
of  a  tone  is  not  always  the  same ;  for  instance, 
that  lying  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the 
scale  contains  nine  small  parts,  called  com- 
maSf  whereas  that  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
of  the  major  scale  contains  only  eight  eonunas. 
Again,  the  diatonic  semitone  contains  five  com- 
majB,  and  the  chromatic  semitone  three  or  four, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tone.  Henec 
it  is  that  the  different  situation  of  tbe$e 
elements  with  regard  to  each  other  cansi-s 
intervals  of  the  same  names  to  consist  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  or  elements.  To  improve  them, 
therefore,  musicians  temper  them  so  as  to 
reduce  the  whole  more  to  mean  distances  from 
each  other,  necessarily  producing  a  new  divi- 
sion of  the  octave.  Pianofortes  are  genenllj 
tuned  on  what  is  called  equal  temperament,  i.e. 
there  being  eleven  notes  in  the  octsTe,  an 
equal  value  is  ^ven  to  each  interval  between 
them  representing  a  semitone.  The  eonse- 
quence  of  this  is  that  although  all  the  intervals, 
the  thirds,  fifths,  &c,  are  slightly  imperfect, 
yet  they  all  approach  perfection  in  the  same 
degree ;  whereas  if  some  of  them  were  nude 
accurate,  others  must  be  very  far  wrong. 

Temfbrakent.  In  Physiology,  tempera- 
ment has  been  defined  as  that  pecuharity  of 
organisation  which  to  a  certain  extent  influeoofs 
our  thoughts  and  actions.  The  ancient  physicians 
enumerated  four  temperaments ;  viz.  the  bUknti 
or  choleriCj  the  phlegmatic,  the  sanguine,  the 
mdancholic.  To  these  some  have  added  the 
nervous  \  and  these  terms  are  still  in  use 
among  medical  writers. 

Temperance  Soeiettee.  According  to  a 
statement  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  'World  s 
Temperance  Convention'  at  New  York  in  1853, 
the  first  National  Organisation  offainst  AkM, 
i.e.  the  American  Society  for  ike  Promotion  of 
Temperance,  was  established  m  1826.  Societies 
of  persons  pledged  by  mutual  agreement  to 
abstain  from  intoxicating  drink  were  fbrmed 
about  the  same  time    both  in  Britain  m 
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America,  and  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 

strictness  of  the  rules  to  be  followed  engen- 
dered the  different  designations  of  temperance 
and  total  abatinenee  or  teetotaUam.  But  the 
movement  ma^  first  be  said  to  have  become 
popular,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  through 
the  extraordinarj  exertions  of  the  Irish  priest, 
Father  Mathew,  one  of  those  rare  men  to 
whom  the  facol^  of  kindling  popular  enthu- 
siasm is  given  in  the  highest  degree,  and  one 
who  never  abused  it  for  ordinaxy  or  personal 
motives.  (Maguire's  Life  of  Faihtr  Mathtw.) 
He  began  his  preachings  at  Cork,  in  1833, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  had  obtained  an  ex- 
tnu>rdin4iry  success.  In  five  months,  131,000 
persons  took  the  nUdge  of  total  abstinence 
which  he  tendered  to  them:  and  when  he 
travelled  round  the  island,  these  numbers 
rose  to  almost  fabulous  proportions.  But 
the  seal  thus  kindled  had  ahr^y  died  out 
even  before  the  early  decease  of  its  excel- 
lent originator.  The  friends  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  in  America  appesfed  to  have 
achieved  a  greater  success  when  the  state  of 
Maine  passed,  in  1851,  a  law /or  the  aupwrts- 
ekm  of  tippling  shops,  &c.  rendering  penal  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  But  the  '  Maine 
Law,'  though  subMquently  adopted  by  some 
other  states  and  in  tiie  British  colony  of  New 
Brunswick,  is  said  to  have  become  in  a  few 
jean  a  dead  letter.  The  more  recent  effort  of 
the  partisans  of  the  cause  in  this  country  has 
been  to  persuade  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
pernUssive  enactment,  under  which  the  au- 
thorities of  any  district*  with  the  assent  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  should  be  enabled 
to  close  the  public-houses.  The  propagation 
of  these  views  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  Ih^ffio  in 
Intoxicating  Liquors.  It  was  said,  about  1850, 
that  3,000,000  persons  had  taken  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence,  of  whom  50  per  cent,  were 
supposed  to  have  broken  it.  (See  Edinburgh 
Beview,  vol.  c,  for  a  history  of  the  movement 
down  to  1854:  its  histoiy  from  that  time  to 
the  present  day  presents  no  new  features,  and 
calls  for  no  farther  comment.) 

Temperate  Xenes.  In  Geography,  two 
of  the  five  zones  into  which  the  terrestrial 
globe  is  divided.  The  north  temperate  zone 
is  included  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and 
the  arctic  circle ;  and  the  south  temperate  zone 
between  the  topic  of  Capricorn  and  the  ant- 
antie  circle. 

Temperafnre.  The  amount  of  heat  in  a 
body  perceptible  to  the  senses,  measurable  by 
t  thermometer,  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  substance.  The  following 
tables  of  various  temperatures  contain  deter- 
minations of  general  interest.  The  first  table 
gives  the  fusing  points  of  the  most  important 
metals^  according  to  the  pyrometric  measure- 
ments of  the  different  experimenters  named  at 
the  head  of  each  column ;  the  least  reliable 
numbers  being  those  in  the  first  column.  The 
second  table  contains  the  melting  points  of 
the  more  fusible  metals,  with  some  remarkable 
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and  extreme  tempeiatures,  the  name  of  the 
authority  being  generally  appended.  In  both 
tables  the  d^rees  aie  Fahrenheit,  those  below 
zero  having  a  minus  sign  ( — )  prefixed. 

Table  1. 


Tin             melts 

ll 

1 

1 

1 

o 
475 

o 
441 

4ll 

0 

424 

Bismuth          „ 

476 

462 

512 

495 

Lead 

612 

610 

620 

692 

Zinc 

710 

773 

779 

745 

Antimony        „ 

810 

— 

— 

1103 

SUver 

1823 

1773 

— 

1760 

^r    : 

2205 

1996 

— 

2235  1 

2518 

2016 



1998 

Cast  iron         „ 

2696 

2786 

_ 

Wrought  iron  „ 









Platinum         „ 

— 

— 

—    I 

2912 

Absolute  zero 
Greatest  artificial  cold 
Greatest  natural  cold 
Mercury  melts 
Snow  and  salt 
Bromine  melts 
Ice  melts 
Blood  heat       . 
Phosphorus  melts 
Potassium        „ 
Yellow  wax      „ 
Fusible  alloy    „ 
Sodium  „ 

Water  boils     . 
Iodine  melts    . 
Sulphur  „ 
Mercury  boils 
Dull  red  heat . 
Cherry  „    „    . 
Orange,,     „    . 
White  heat     . 
Dazzling  white 
Blast  fiurnace  . 
Voltaic  arc 
TemperlBiTi 


TabUU. 


-  460  (calculated) 

-  220  (Natterer) 

-  56  (Sabine) 


4 

9-5 
32 

98 

lll-5(Schr6tter) 

136  (Regnault) 

144  (Person) 

201 

208  (Regnault) 

212 

225 

239  (Person) 

662 
1292  (Pouillet) 
1552 
2012 
2372 
2732 

3280  (Daniell) 
3758  (Becquerel) 
A  term  applied  to  the  pro- 


cess by  which  the  hardness  of  steel  is  more  or 
less  reduced.     [Stebl;  Steel  Guns.] 
Templam  or  l^nl^lits  of  tbe  Temple. 

A  military  religious  order.  It  was  founded  by 
an  association  of  knights,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  iov  the  protection  of  pil- 
grims on  the  roads  in  Palestine:  afterwards, 
it  took  for  its  chief  object  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  against  the 
Saracens.  Anights  were  fixed  at  Jerusalem  by 
Kinff  Baldwin  II.,  who  gave  them  the  ground 
on  the  east  of  the  Temple.  Their  rules,  taken 
from  those  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  involved 
the  TOWS  of  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty. 
The  classes  of  the  order  were,  knights,  esquires, 
senritors,  and  chaplains ;  the  universal  badge  of 
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the  order  was  a  girdJe  of  linen  thread.  The 
officers  of  the  order  were  chosen  bjr  the  chapter 
from  among  the  knights ;  thej  were,  for  military 
affiiirs,  marshals  and  bannerets ;  for  purposes 
of  government,  priors,  who  sugerintended  single 
priories  or  preceptories ;  abbots,  commanders, 
and  grand  priors,  who  goremed  the  possessions 
of  the  order  within  separate  prorinces ;  and  the 
grand  master,  who,  in  some  respects,  assumed 
the  dignity  of  a  sorereign  prince,  being  in- 
dependent in  secular  matters,  and  depending 
solely  on  the  pope  in  spiritual.  The  chief  part 
of  the  9,000  estates,  lordships,  &c.,  which  the 
society  possessed  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  situated  in  France ;  and  the  grand  master 
was  usually  of  that  nation.  The  Templars, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Christians,  were  driven 
from  Palestine  by  the  Saracens,  and  then  fixed 
the  chief  seat  of  their  order  in  Cyprus.  Their 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth,  and  the  haughty 
manner  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  control  of  European  sovereigns  and 
act  as  a  military  republic  independent  of  their 
authority,  were  probably  the  principal  reasons 
which  induced  rope  Clement  V.  and  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France  to  concert  their  overthrow.  The 
charges  of 'heresy  and  idolatry,  which  were  pre- 
ferrwl  against  them,  were  at  least  unsupported 
by  evidence.  In  1307,  Jacques  de  Molay,  the 
grand  master,  having  been  enticed  into  France, 
was  arrested  by  Philip ;  the  estates  of  the  order 
were  seized ;  many  of  the  Templars  were  burnt 
alive,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial;  and,  in  1312, 
the  ordar  was  abolished  by  a  bull  of  Clement  V. 
Its  vast  estates  fell  partly  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
situated,  partly  into  those  of  the  Hospitallers 
and  other  military  orders.  Detached  bodies  of 
the  order,  however,  continued  to  subsist  for 
some  time  in  different  countries.  See,  among 
numerous  authorities,  Raynouard's  tragedy  of 
Lea  TempfierSf  with  the  notes ;  Tumer^s  England 
in  the  MiddU  Ages,  vol.  ii. ;  Mhti.  de  VAcad.  des 
Inscr.  vol.  mvii.;  Addison's  History  of  the 
Knighta  Templars  and  the  Temple  Church, 
1842 ;  Milman,  History  of  iMin  Christianity, 
book  xii.  For  a  notice  of  the  strange  irreligious 
doctrines  attributed  to  them,  see  the  article 
Baphombt. 

Temple  (Lat.).  Like  the  Greek  rititvos 
(from  riynw,  to  cut\  this  word  meant  originally 
any  piece  or  portion  cut  off  from  a  whole ;  and 
the  limitation  of  the  name  to  buildings  is  of 
comparatively  late  date.  Thus  Livy  (i.  6), 
using  the  word  in  the  sense  of  an  open  space, 
speaks  of  Ilomulus  and  Eemus  as  taking 
temples  for  the  purposes  of  augury  on  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine  Hills ;  and  by  Lucretius 
and  Cicero  the  term  is  applied  to  the  expanse 
of  the  heavens,  or  to  the  space  in  which  the 
globe  of  the  earth  moves.  In  a  religious 
sense,  the  word  denotes  properly  a  sacred 
enclosure,  which  may  or  may  not  contain 
buildings,  this  enclosure  having  reference  to 
the  portion  of  sky  within  which  the  omens  were 
to  be  observed  by  the  augurs.  Those  places 
only  which  had  thus  obtained  the  sanction  of 
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the  gods  were  strictly  temples ;  edifices  conse- 
crated only  by  man,  as  by  the  pontic,  were 
called  sacella  or  chapels,  and  thus  the  ienc- 
tuary  of  Yesta  was  only  an  tedes  sacra,  not  a 
templum.  By  the  Latins  the  ground  lying 
beyond  this  encloeure  was  regarded  as  pro- 
fane; by  the  Greeks  it  was  termed  fiifiixos, 
as  being  ground  on  which  everyone  might 
walk.  Within  the  enclosure,  ma  a  rule,  do 
dead  might  be  buried,  and  this  rule  ws  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  island  of 
Belos  [Obttoia],  which  was  regarded  as  the 
r4fi*vo$  or  sacred  portion  of  Ph<sbus. 

The  earlier  Greek  temples  were  made  chiefij 
of  wood,  and  were  at  first  little  more  tlian 
hollowed  trunks  of  trees  in  which  some  image 
or  symbol  of  a  god  was  inserted.  The  form 
of  the  later  temj^es  was  oblong,  and  they  were 
generally  surrounded  with  pillars,  the  paialldo 
gram  being  divided  into  two  parts,  the  «|p4ra«s, 
or  vestibule,  and  the  cella,  or  fuos,  the  proper 
habitation  of  the  god,  to  which  was  added  in 
temples  of  the  laigest  class  the  OFismoDOJirs, 
which  commonly  served  as  a  treasure  chamber. 
The  small  size  of  the  abodes  in  which  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  placed  characterised 
all  temples,  and  especially  marked  those  of 
Egypt  Most  of  the  temples  still  remainiDg 
in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily,  hare  thedr  entianofs 
to  the  east,  although  it  is  stated  by  VitniTica 
that  Greek  temples  always  faced  the  wc&r. 
For  the  images  of  the  goda  plaeed  in  these 
buildings,  see  SciJi.FrnBB. 

Vitruvius  classified  quadrangular  temples 
as  temples:  1.  Iir  Antis;  2.  Pbosttlb;  o. 
Aufhipbosttle;  4.  PsBiprKRAi.;  6.  DipniKAL; 
6.  PsBTDODiFTEBAL ;  and  7.  Htfjethbau  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  all  cases  whe- 
ther a  temple  was  hypeethral  or  not,  and  this 
is  especially  doubtful  m  the  case  of  the  Par- 
thenon on  the  Athenian  Acropous.  Amooi; 
other  celebrated  temples  were  those  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo  at 
Ddpm,  of  Aphroditd  at  Paphos,  and  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter  at  Roma  A  circular  form 
for  temples  was  adopted  in  some  instances, 
but  not  in  the  earlier  times,  the  oldest  ex- 
amples of  round  buildings  being  probably 
mere  iholi,  or  monumental  edifices.  Amon;: 
circular  temples,  those  of  Vcata  at  Tivoli 
and  the  Plantheon  at  Borne,  still  used  as  a 
church,  are  the  best  known. 

In  many,  perhaps  originally  in  all,  natioop, 
the  first  objects  set  up,  whether  for  veDefation 
or  merely  as  symbols,  seem  to  have  been  eonical 
figures,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  single  stoo^ 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  heaps  or  moutds. 
Thus,  Jacob  is  represented  as  setting  up  a  stone 
before  he  goes  to  rest  in  the  evening.  Tbt 
theae  stones  were  in  many  cases  symbob  of 
the  reproductive  power  of  nature,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands ;  and  the  same  figure  was  seen  in 
the  Ashera  set  up  in  the  temple  at  Jenualem 
[Phallus],  and  in  the  Brahmanic  LiKGAS,"with 
which  the  EorND  Towers  of  Ireland,  and 
other  edifices  of  a  like  character,  are  by  some 
connected. 
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Tha  plan  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  spe- 
cially known  as  the  temple  of  Solomon,  is,  like 
the  plan  giren  in  the  descriptions  of  the  taber- 
nacle, not  unlike  that  of  Greek  temples,  the 
cella  being  represented  by  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  temple  of  Solomon,  built  in  great  part  by 
Pb<snician  workmen,  sent  by  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyro,  was  destroyed- by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
temple  which  succeeded  it,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
continued  to  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
began  repairs  which  amounted  almost  to  a 
complete  rebuilding.  This  restoration  was 
scarcely  finished  when  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Titus.  For  the  controrersies  on  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  buildings  contained  in 
the  temple  area,  see  Sbfulchbh,  Chubch  or 
THB  Holt. 

Templet  or  Template.  In  Architecture 
and  Engineering,  a  short  piece  of  timber, 
or  stone,  laid  under  the  bearing  of  a  girder, 
with  the  object  of  distributing  the  weight 
of  the  latter.  Also,  a  mould  used  by  brick- 
layerSj  masons,  &c  for  cutting  or  setting 
out  work ;  or  by  millwrights,  for  cutting  the 
teeth  of  wheels.  Also,  any  plate  or  board 
formed  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  parte  of 
engines  and  machines,  so  that  new  parte  may 
be  produced  from  such  templete  of  the  exact 
size  required  to  fit  the  other  parte. 

Tei[flet.  In  Artillery,  an  iron  plate,  one 
side  of  which  is  made  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  correct  exterior  of  an  elongated  shot 
or  shell.    It  is  used  as  a  gauge. 

Tempo  (Itel.  time).  In  Music,  the  Italian 
word  constantly  used  td  express  time. 

Tempo  d'ZmbroirUo  (Ital.  time  of  trouble). 
In  Music,  a  term  applied  to  a  composition 
written  in  one  measure,  but  really  performed 
in  another. 

Temporal  or  Temple  Bones.  Two 
irregular  bones,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  They  are  connected  with  the  ocdpitel, 
parietal,  and  sphenoid  bones,  and  are  articu- 
luted  with  the  lower  jaw.  Comparatiye  anatomy 
shows  that  the  so-called  temporal  bons^  in  man, 
is  essentially  an  assembla^  of  fire  bones, 
called  squamosal,  zygomatic,  tympanic,  pe- 
trous, ana  mastoid ;  having  distinct  functions 
developed  in  different  proportions,  and  con- 
tinuing permanently  deteched  in  the  cold- 
blooded dasaes,  bat  soon  coalescing  in  the 
warm-blooded  classes.  The  tympanic  element, 
however,  continues  permanently  deteched  in 
birds. 

Tenaoity  of  tbe  ICetale.  The  power 
which  metellic  wires  possess  of  susteining, 
without  breaking,  the  action  of  a  suspended 
weighL  [CoBxsioN;  Stbrmoth  of  MATBarALS.] 

Tenaenlnm  (Lat.  a  tie).  A  surgical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  fine  sharp-pointed  hook, 
by  which  the  mouthB  of  bleeding  arteries  are 
seized  and  drawn  out,  so  Ihat  in  operations  they 
maj  be  secured  by  ligatures. 

TeaaUle  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  a  small 
work  placed  before  the  curtein,  and  intended  to 
secoie  it  and  the  fianks  against  being  breached, 
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which  would  render  retrenchmente  in  bastioDS 
useless.     [Fortification.] 

Tenalllon  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  an  out- 
work made  on  each  side  of  a  small  ravelin  to 
increase  ite  strength,  and  to  cover  the  shoulders 
of  the  bastion.  Works  of  this  kind  are, 
however,  so  defective  that  they  are  not  now 
adopted. 

Tenanoy  In  Common.  In  Law,  tenancy 
in  common  occurs  when  property  is  given  or 
conveyed  to  two  or.  more  persons  in  imdivided 
shares,  each  share  being  distinct  in  title.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  right  of  survivorship  as  in 
joint  tenancy  (which  indeed  a  tenancy  in  com- 
mon resembles  in  the  unity  of  possession  only), 
but  each  tenant  in  common  is,  as  to  his  own 
undivided  share,  in  the  position  of  the  owner 
of  a  separate  estete.  Any  tenant  in  common 
may  compel  a  partition  of  the  property  held  in 
common. 

Tenant,  Tenement  (from  Lat  teneo,  / 
hold).  In  Law.  These  words  are  derived  from 
the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  according 
to  which  (as  it  prevailed  in  England)  no  land 
was  without  a  lord ;  and  everyone  who  enjoyed 
land  held  it  either  of  a  mesne  tenant,  or  of  the 
crown.  The  party  holding  the  land  is  called 
tenant ;  the  thing  holden,  tenement ;  the  mode 
of  holding,  tenure.  Thus,  tenante  are  said  to 
be  in  fee  etmjpie^  in  tail,  for  life,  for  years,  &c. 
Tenement*  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,*  is 
everything  which  may  be  holden;  viz.  all 
corporeal  hereditamente,  and  incorporeal  here- 
ditamente  of  a  permanent  nature  issuing  out 
of  the  same.  Thus,  lands,  houses,  righte  of 
common,  &c.,  franchises,  dignities,  are  aU  tene- 
mente  in  the  larger  sense.  In  the  more  narrow 
acceptetion  in  which  the  word  is  popularly 
applied,  it  describes  a  house  with  the  home- 
stead or  immediate  appurtenances.    [Tenitre.] 

Tenant  Rlffbt,  4ko.  The  social  question 
involved  in  the  demand  for  ttfnant  right  is  one 
which  has  now  agiteted  Ireland  for  at  least  a 
century.  It  is  the  chief  cause  of  that  deep-seated 
disafiection  towards  political  association  with 
England  which  aU  admit  to  be  the  character- 
istic feeling  of  the  Irish,  and  exhibits  in  the 
plainest  and  harshest  form  the  discord  which 
may  arise  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  and 
its  occupier.  The  distribution  of  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  which  a  few  proprietors 
hold  the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  while  the 
cultivator  has  only  a  precarious  interest  on 
payment  of  a  variable  rent,  is,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, peculiar  to  this  country.  [Rent.] 
As  the  English  and  Scoteh  farmer  is  generally 
a  considerable  eapitalist,  and  the  farmers  as  a 
class  are  tolerably  united,  and,  as  individuals, 
very  independent,  the  precarious  nature  of  their 
holding  is  more  apparent  than  reaL  Nominally, 
the  farmer,  in  the  great  mi^jority  of  cases,  is  a 
tenant  at  will ;  actually,  he  is  a  permanent  oc- 
cupier at  a  variable  rent.  If  he  makes  improve- 
ments, the  landlord  may,  in  theory  at  least* 
cause  him,  by  raising  his  rent,  to  pay  interest 
on  the  outlay  of  his  own  capitel.  In  practice, 
however,  while  many  improvemente  are  effected 
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by  wealthy  landlords,  publie  opinion  would,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  eases,  prevent  the  landlord 
from  taking  so  unfair  an  advantage  when  the 
improrement  was  the  work  of  the  tenant. 
Besides,  agriculture  is  only  one,  and  that  a 
comparatively  suboidinate,  part  of  the  industry 
of  dreat  Britain,  and  the  influence  of  land- 
owners is  to  some  extent  counterpoised  by  that 
of  other  and  equally  wealthy  classes.  Lastly, 
rents  are  not  raised  or  depressed  by  competition, 
the  common  practice  being  to  fix  the  rent,  and 
select  the  tenant,  when  vacancies  occur. 

In  Ireland  the  case  is  very  difierent.  Agri- 
culture, and  that  of  a  very  rude  and  imperfect 
kind,  is  the  general  oiccupation  of  the  people. 
The  farms  are  very  small,  the  tenants  not  being 
much  above  the  condition  of  ordinary  labourers, 
and,  in  appearnnce  at  least,  being  possessed  of 
very  little  capital.  Much  land  in  Ireland  is 
possessed  by  non-resident  proprietors,  who 
manage  their  estates  by  middlemen  or  bailifib  ; 
and  up  to  comparatively  recent  times,  the 
resident  proprietors  —  the  picture  of  Irish 
society  in  Castle  Rack-rent  is  said  to  be  by 
no  means  over-coloured — ^were  proverbially 
thoughtless,  extravagant^  and  reckless.  Rents 
were  fixed  by  auction,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  occupation,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  a  redundant  population,  the  competition  for 
holdings  raised  rents  nominally  to  an  extrava- 
gant height,  cottiers  agreeing  to  pay  sums  which 
w«re  &r  in  excess  of  the  value  to  be  obtained 
from  the  annual  produce  of  the  soil,  and,  of 
course,  being  perpetually  in  arrears  with  their 
landlords.  This  state  of  things  led  to  attempted 
evictions,  to  the  murder  of  bailiffs  and  other 
agrarian  outrages,  the  peo^  invariablv  siding 
with  the  criminal,  eoncealing  him,  and  aiding 
his  escape.  Absentee  proprietory  unimproving 
landlords,  cottier  tenancies,  did,  and  to  a  great 
extent  do  still,  characterise  a  country  the 
peasantry  of  which,  mora  perhaps  than  those 
of  any  other  country,  are  capable  of  affection 
towards  their  social  superiors,  while  they 
need  the  aid  of  capital  for  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  together  with  the  advantage 
derived  from  fixity  of  tenure,  in  order  to  be  en- 
couraged in  applying  such  means  us  they  may 
themselves  possess.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that 
most  of  the  great  proprietors  are  aliens  to  the 
Irish  in  descent^  in  national  sympathies,  and  in 
religious  belief.  The  creed  professed  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  though  not  now 
persecuted,  was  grievously  oppressed,  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
harshest  and  most  cruel  wrongs  having  been 
inflicted  by  men  of  Irish  descent  who  had 
identified  themselves  with  the  political  Pro- 
testantism of  the  period.  (Gk>ldwin  Smith's 
Irish  History  and  Irish  Character.) 

Much,  no  doubt,  of  Irish  disaffection  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  history  of  land  tenure  in  that 
island.  The  first  adventurers  who  settled  in 
Ireland,  and  indeed  the  English  adventurers  for 
many  generations  afterwards,  found  the  native 
Irish  in  possession  of  a  peculiar  land  law, 
called  the  Brehon.  The  soil  was  owned  by  the 
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sept  in  common,  the  chief  being  appointed  by 
the  custom  of  Tamistut,  and  f  he  usufruct  of  the 
land  being  distributed  according  to  the  eiutom 
of  Irish  gavelkind.  The  Norman  setdeis,  and 
after  them  the  English  colonists,  down  at  least 
to  the  time  of  Strafford's  regency,  attempted  in 
vain  to  import  the  English  law,  with  its  systmof 
feudal  dependence,  primogeniture,  and  eDt«il& 
The  Irish,  however,  gained  on  them,  and,  with 
the  peculiar  power  said  to  be  possessed  by 
Celtic  races,  induced  their  visitors  to  adopt  Iiish 
customs,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
English  government  But  successive  settle- 
raents,  the  enormous  forfeitures  created  after 
O' Neil's  rebellion,  the  grants  of  Cromvell, 
William  III.,  and  subsequently  the  penal  sta* 
tutes  against  Roman  Catholics,  led  gxadnallj 
to  the  adoption  of  the  English  feudal  lav,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  those  qn^fied 
but  intelligible  rights  which  the  ancient  pea- 
santry possessed  in  the  sept  or  village  sjitem 
of  the  Brehons.  The  Irish  peasantry  are  to  this 
day  alive  to  the  process  by  which  their  ancient 
interests  have  been  annulled,  and  are  profooiMllj 
disaffected  at  the  result. 

Gradually  (perhaps  as  a  compromise  with 
the  peasantry),  the  right  of  a  tenant  in  his  lease, 
and  his  claim  for  compensation  when  he  had  br 
his  own  labour  or  capital  effected,  independentljf 
of  the  landowner,  permanent  improvements  on 
his  holdings  were  recognised  in  Ulster,  sod 
have  been  so  often  admitted  that  ihey  are 
probably  legal.  Glreat  part  of  Ulster  vas 
granted  to  the  city  of  London,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  corporation  was  either  from  choice  or 
necessity  a  more  generous  landlord  than  the 
other  settlers.  But  the  privilege  accorded  to 
the  Ulster  tenant  has  been  persistently  daimed 
by  the  farmers  in  the  other  provinces,  as  yet 
unsuccessfully,  but  with  increasing  energj. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  landowners  are  dis* 
inehned  to  concede  rights  which  would  ulti- 
mately reduce  them  to  the  position  occupied 
by  the  possessor  of  a  perpetual  fee-farm  rent, 
and  transfer  the  real  ownership  of  the  toil 
to  the  peasantry. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  dairos  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  are  directly  at  variaaoe  with 
that  theory  of  English  law,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  under  tl^  name  of  the  law  of  real 
property.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that 
this  law  is  in  accordance  with  public  policy, 
stall  more  to  assert  that  rules  which  may 
work  weU  in  England  are  available  for  the 
Irish  people.  The  solution  of  the  question  is 
difficult,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  impoasibk.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  land  sjrstem  has 
prcKiuced  most  of  that  Irish  disafiection  vhicfa, 
dangerous  as  it  is  at  home,  is  fiir  more  dangerooa 
on  the  American  continent. 

Tenaaaerlme.    [TaBMBMHBBBm.1 

Tenoli  (Fr.  tenche,  Lat  tinea).  'At  aaine 
of  a  species  of  Cyprinoid  fishes  (  Tinea  ttdgarU, 
Cuv.),  and  the  type  of  a  subgenus  of  that  family. 
It  is  generally  more  or  less  abundant  in  orna- 
mental waters  and  ponds,  but  is  seldom  found 
in  rivers  in  this  country.    It  is  common  in  noat 
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of  the  lakes  of  the  European  continent,  whence  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  England. 
The  tench  is  remarkable  for  its  tenacity  of 
hfe ;  it  spawns  about  the  middle  of  June,  at 
which  time  the  female  is  attended  by  two  males. 
Their  food  consists  of  the  smaller  soft-bodied 
aquatic  animals,  and  vegetable  matter.  In 
stocking  a  pond  with  tench,  the  large-sized  fish 
should  be  selected,  and  two  males  to  one  female 
should  be  the  proportion  of  the  sexes.   [Timca.] 

Tenaer  (Fr.  tendre ;  Lat.  tnudot  I  stretch  or 
hold  forth).  In  Law,  the  l^gal  tender  of  a  d^bt 
is  by  the  actual  production  and  offer  of  the  sum 
due,  unless  the  creditor  dispense  with  it  by  a 
declaiBtion  that  he  will  not  accept  it.  The  ten- 
der must  be  of  money ;  and,  if  beyond  the  sum 
cf  40«.,  in  gold,  or  in  what  has  been  rendered  by 
Act  of  Parliament  equivalent  for  that  purpose, 
viz.  bank  of  England  notes,  which  are  a  legal 
tender  for  every  sum  above  5/.,  except  at  the 
bank  of  England  or  its  branches.  The  tender 
of  a  laiger  sum  than  that  due  is  sufficient,  but 
the  creditor  cannot  be  required  to  give  change. 

Tendbb.  a  Naval  term  for  a  small  vessel 
appointed  to  attend  upon  a  larger  one,  to 
communicate  with  the  shore,  &c.  It  sails  in 
company,  but  may  be  sent  on  expeditions  up 
rivers,  &c.  where  its  patron  could  not  penetrate. 

Tenao  AoliUlls  rLat.).  The  large  tendon 
vhich  passes  from  tiie  muscles  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg  to  the  heeL  Its  name  has  reference  to 
the  fable  of  the  dipping  of  Achilles  in  the  Styx ; 
his  mother,  Thetis,  having,  as  it  is  said,  held 
him  by  that  part 

TenOrU  (Fr.  tendron).  In  Botany,  any 
slender  twining  or  clasping  part  or  organ  by 
which  a  plant  attaches  itself  to  some  other 
object  It  is  often  a  transformation  of  a  leaf 
which  has  no  lamina,  or  of  which  the  midrib, 
elongated  beyond  it,  retains  its  usual  tapering 
figure,  and  becomes  long  and  twisted  spirally. 
In  the  vine  it  is  an  abortive  bunch  of  flowers ; 
in  the  passion  flower,  a  metamorphosed  branch. 
The  leafstalk  sometimes  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
tendril,  as  in  the  Tropaolum. 

Tenemtnnm  (Gr.  rcfiw,  Istf'etch),  An  in- 
clination and  ineffectual  straining  to  void  the 
contents  of  the  bowels. 

Tennaiitite.  A  sulphide  of  copper,  arsenic, 
and  iron  ;  named  after  Smithson  Tennant.  It 
occurs  in  lead-gro^  crystals  at  Cam  Brea, 
Bolcoath,  Cook's  Kitchen,  Tincroft,  and  other 
Cornish  minee  ;  also  at  Skeelteren,  in  Norway, 
and  in  Algeria. 

Temi^v  Tawney,  or  Bmofc.  In  Heraldry, 
a  colour  or  tincture,  represented  in  blazonry  by 
crossing  lines  horizontal  and  diagonal  from  le^ 
to  right  downwards.     [Hebaldrt.] 

Tennis.  A  game,  in  which  a  ball  is  kept 
in  motion  between  opposite  parties,  who  strike 
it  with  rackets. 

Tenon  (Lat.  teneo,  I  hold).  In  Architecture, 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  timber,  diminished 
usually  by  one-third  of  its  thickness,  which  is 
received  into  a  hole  corresponding  to  it  in  size, 
called  a  mortifies  by  which  expedient  the  two 
are  held  jointed  or  fastened  together. 
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or  Tenor  (ItaL).  In  Music,  that 
part  of  a  vocal  composition  which  is  sung  by  a 
high  male  voice. 

Tonorlto.  A  native  protoxide  of  copper, 
which  is  found  at  Vesuvius  in  the  form  of 
small  dark  steel-grey  laminte,  also  earthy  and 
as  a  black  powder.  Named  after  Signor  Tenore. 

Tenroe.  The  name  of  a  small  insectivorous 
quadruped  of  Madagascar,  allied  to  the  hedge- 
hog ;  it  forms  the  type  of  the  genus  Centetes, 

Teneo  (Lat.  tempus,  tiTne).  In  Grammar, 
'that  modification  of  the  verb  which  defines  the 
time  at  which  the  action  is  conceived  as  taking 
place. 

In  the  Aryan  languages,  the  tenses  are 
formed  chiefly  by  combming  the  verb  sub- 
stantive with  the  root  of  the  so-called  verb 
active,  passive,  middle,  or  neuter.  Thus  the 
future  tenae  is  formed,  in  Greek,  by  the  addition 
of  «,  belonging  to  the  root  as,  to  be,  and  the 
Latin  by  adding  the  root  bhu,  to  he.  The  pre- 
sent tense  is  simply  the  name  expressive  of 
action  or  endurance,  combined  with  tne  personal 
or  demonstrative  pronoun,  thus  BlSvfu  ^dadAmi 
mmffive  L  The  imperfect,  in  Greek,  is  formed 
by  placing,  before  the  root  of  the  present,  a  pre- 
fix termed  the  augment.  This  augment  Bopp 
regards  as  identical  in  its  origin  with  the  a 
privative^  and  as  expressing  therefore  the 
negation  of  the  present,  as  in  Sanscrit  uttamas 
is  the  highfgt,  anuttamas  (not  the  highest,  and 
so  removed  beyond  comparison,  i.  e.)  incom- 
parable; dka,  again,  is  one^  but  an^ka  answers 
not  to  oitB^iSf  none^  but  to  '  not  one,'  i.  e.  many. 
Thus  the  Greek  syllabic  augment  €-T«pw-oy 
represents  the  Sanscrit  a-tarp-am;  and  the 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fiict  that  this  a, 
which  at  a  later  stage  acquires  a  privative  force, 
is  really  the  demonstrative  base  i  or  f,  as  in 
the  Sanscrit  enAm,  the  Latin  enim.  Thus  the 
augment  would  not  deny  the  presence  of  an 
action,  but,  meaning  simply  that^  i.e.*  not  this^ 
it  would  transfer  the  action  to  the  other  side,  in 
other  words,  to  the  time  already  past  No 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  Greek  the  negative  appears  always  as 
a,  the  augment  always  under  the  form  «,  as 
T^v^  and  T4rwp9  both  represent  the  Sanscrit 
tat6pa. 

Like  the  future,  the  Greek  aorist  is  formed 
by  combination  with  the  radical  consonant 
of  <M,  to  be,  as  in  •-Tinr-<r-a,  lnn|w(. 

The  Latin  aorist  or  preterite  is  formed  after 
the  same  fashion,  the  combined  root  being  that 
of/tt,  or  bhu,  to  be,  e.g.  pot-ui,  for  pot-fui,  the 
same  suffix  reappearing  in  ama-vi,  audi-vi. 

The  older  Latin  futures  are  formed  like  the 
Greek,  e.  g.  fao-s-o  (faxo),  as  rvw-e-w  (nf^). 
In  French,  the  future  is  formed  by  using  as  a 
suffix  the  verb  to  have ;  in  the  old  Norse  dialect 
it  is  formed  by  means  of  mun,  I  think  [Msmtj], 
e.  g.  komamunu,  they  will  cofne,  i.  e.  they  mean 
to  come,  thus  reproducing  the  Greek  fi4\XM, 
Sanscrit  manyi,  to  mean. 

Forms  apparently  anomalous  occur  in  some 
tenses ;  thus  the  Latin  amamini  is  out  of  all 
analogy  with  the  other  passive  persons,  but  is 
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explained  on  a  comparison  with  the  Greek 
participial  form  rerufifiiyotf  altlioneh  it  differs 
from  the  latter  in  having  renounced  its  gender 
and  its  rerlial  suffix.  The  same  participial 
formation  is  seen  in  such  nouns  as  alu-mnus, 
vertu-mnusy  ge-mini>sgenimini,  y^vofjukvoi,  the 
twinSf  I.  Cm  those  who  are  born  together.  The 
Latin  amaminor  is  a  plural  case-ending  of 
amamini,  as  in  the  Euoubikb  Tablbs,  subator 
occurs  for  the  Latin  subacti,  and  screbUor  for 
acriptL 

Latin  preterites,  such  as  citcurri^  tutudif 
have  lost  tiieir  augments,  like  the  Oreek  fwt^pov, 
for  iirt^tvov.  Preterites,  such  as  fvgit  l^gi, 
fodi,  have,  further,  lost  their  reduplication,  the 
▼owel  being  lengthened  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
the  consonant  of  the  second  syllable,  as  in  the 
Greek  aorists  J^i'Ot  lifniXa,  for  €^aiwa,  t ifMiXcra. 

The  yerb  substantive  reappears  also  in  such 
terminations  as  the  Greek  cue*  (dovXeif«  repre- 
senting an  original  8ovA-^«uw,  to  A0  a  slave,  as 
the  Latin  potui  is  really  pot-fuiy  I  was  able), 
and  in  the  Latin  form  bundus,  such  words  as 
vUabundua,  mirahundua^  having  retained  the 
participial  force,  as  in  the  phrases  vitabundus 
castra,  mirabnndus  vanam  speeiem.  The  ano- 
malous Latin  futures  of  the  third  and  fourth 
coivjugations,  as  audiam,  are  simply  present 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  used  in  place 
of  the  lost  futures,  as  audibo. 

The  same  suffix  reappears  in  the  Latin 
infinitive,  as  in  the  present  pos-se,  velle 
s  vel-se ;  esse,  to  eat  ^  ede-re;  ferre  » 
fer-se,  pipttv,  to  bear;  and  in  the  past 
tense,  amavi-sse,  fui-sse.  The  old  forms  dicse 
(dicere),  scripse  (scripsisse),  correspond  closely 
to  the  Greek  S<((a<  (Scuchtiu),  ypdf^  (7par-o'ai), 
and  all  exhibit  Uie  same  combination  with  aa, 
to  be.  The  same  suffix  is  found  in  the  Um- 
brian  future  perfect,  convortust  answering  to 
the  Latin  converterit,  amwefua  (fus,  fu8t  = 
fuerit)  to  ambiveritf  amorefurent  (furent » 
fuerint)  to  ambiverint,  fakurent  to  fecerunty 
dikttst  to  dieerit^  pointing  to  such  forms  as 
fak'Jurent,  dik-fuet^  &c. 

The  ending  of  the  Greek  aorist  imperativo 
r^foi,  7p^4^  is  probably  the  termination  of  the 
LocATTVB  Casb,  this  ending  having  belonged 
originallv  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  aorist, 
rvnrtw  being  referred  to  Tinrrf^cwu,  which,  by 
dropping  the  case-ending,  left  nnrrcficr,  from 
which  was  obtained  the  contracted  formrvirrffii'. 

In  the  tenses  of  modem  languages  the  com- 
binations are  commonly  more  prominent;  but 
their  origin  is  not  always  obvious  at  first  sight. 
Thus  the  future  of  obligation  is  in  English 
formed  by  a  combination  with  the  verb  ^all  ; 
but  ehfdl  (the  Gothic  skal),  which  looks  like 
a  present,  is  really  an  old  perfect,  answer- 
ing to  Greek  perfects  like  o78a,  which  retain 
the  force  of  the  present.  This  ekalf  meaning 
/  am  bound,  meant  originally  /  have  kU/ed; 
and  as,  according  to  Teutonic  law,  the  guilt 
of  manslaughter  could  be  atoned  by  a  fine, 
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shall  pay,'  resolves  itsdf  into  the  expression 
*  he  is  guilty  to  pay.' 

In  the  same  way  the  auxiliaiy  may  wu, 
in  its  primary  signification,  /  am  strong  (akin 
to  Greek  /i^at,  me  Scotch  mucJdey  Eng.  much), 
and  was  likewise  a  preterite,  from  a  root  which 
meant  to  begets  whence  the  Scotch  Mac,  a  ton, 
and  Gothic  magaths,  the  English  maid,  & 
daughter. 

TensioB  (Lat.  tonsio,  a  stretching).  Id 
Mechanics,  the  force  by  which  a  bar  or  striwj 
is  stretched.  Thus,  when  a  weight  is  suspended 
by  a  Btring,  the  tension  at  eveiy  point  of  the 
latter  is  equal  to  that  weight. 
Tensor.  [Qgatkbntoks.] 
Teaflor  MmcleB.  In  Anatomy,  those 
muscles  which  tighten  the  part  to  which  tht-r 
are  fixed ;  as  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  tensor 
palati,  &c. 

Tent  or  TInta*  A  Spanish  red  vinf, 
chiefly  from  Malaga  and  Gallicia. 

Tent.  In  Surgery,  a  plug  of  lint  used  for 
dilating  wounds :  a  piece  of  sponge  whicb  haa 
been  imbued  with  wax  is  termed  spongt-tent. 

Tentaele  (Low  Lat.  tentaculum,  a  koldtr). 
This  term  is  used  by  Savigny  in  a  n°- 
Btrieted  sense  to  signify  the  elongated,  filifonn, 
inarticulate  appendages  of  the  mouth  of  Anne* 
lides,  but  is  also  appUed  to  aU  appendagi^ 
whether  jointed  or  not,  which  are  used  as 
instruments  of  exploration  and  prehension. 
Thus,  the  oral  arms  of  the  Polyps,  the  pre- 
hensile processes  of  Girripeds  and  Annelida, 
the  cephalic  feet  of  the  Cephalopoda,  the  barbs 
of  fishes,  axe  termed  tentacles, 

Tentb.  A  Musical  interval,  being  the  o^ 
tave  of  the  third. 

Tenths.  The  tenth  part  of  the  yearly  Talo^ 
of  all  benefices,  which  was  anciently  paid,  vith 
the  first  fruits,  to  the  pope.  [First  Fauns.] 
Tentorinna.  The  process  of  the  <2ifnz  cu^«^ 
which  separates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cm^- 
bellum;  it  is  occasionally,  as  in  some  carni- 
vons  ossified,  and  forms  a  bony  shelf. 

Tennee  (Lat.  ^Af'n).  The  three  lettoni,f.t 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  so  called,  in  rdatioD 
to  their  respective  middle  letters  g,  b,  and  ^  toi 
their  aspirates  ch,  ph^  and  th. 

Tennlresten  (Lat  tenuis,  afender,  and 
rostrum,  a  beaJk).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Insessorial  birds,  including  those  which  have 
a  long  and  slender  bilL 

Tenure  (from  Lat  teneo,  /  hold).  The 
feudal  relation  between  lord  and  vasnl  in 
respect  of  lands.  It  is  a  fundamental  mazis 
of  the  feudal  system  that  all  lands  were,  or  at 
all  events  must  be  deemed  to  have  been,  on- 
ginally  granted  out  by  the  sovereign,  and  are 
therefore  holden  either  mediately  or  imo^- 
diately  of  the  crown.  The  greater  poitioo  of 
the  land  in  England  was  actually  so  grafit«d 
out  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  foUovei^ 
and  the  same  principle  of  tenure,  or  holding 
of  the  king,  became  established  soon  aiter  the 


the  word  meant  strictly  /  am  guilty^  ich  bin  ,  Norman  (3onquost,  even  with  respect  to  tho» 
schuldig,   and  therefore  'I  owe  the  fine  for  lands  which  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  on- 
having  slain  a  man  ;  *  and  so  the  phrase  '  he  ginal  English  holders.    All  the  landownen  ia 
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the  country  thus  became  the  Tassals  of  the 
crown,  and  held  their  lands  subject  to  the 
performance  of  certain  duties  or  services  as 
the  condition  of  their  enjoyment.  The  land 
holden  was  therefore  styled  a  tenement;  the 
possessors  thereof,  tenants ;  and  the  manner 
of  their  possession,  a  tenure.  When  such  te- 
nants as  held  immediately  under  the  king 
granted  out  portions  of  their  lands  to  inferior 
persons,  they  became  also  lords  with  respect  to 
those  inferior  persons  though  they  were  still 
tenants  with  respect  to  the  king,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly called  mes?ie  or  middle  lords.  Ac- 
cording to  Blackstone,  there  were  four  principal 
species  of  lay  tenures :  1.  Tenure  by  knight 
service ;  2.  Tenure  in  free  socage ;  3.  Tenure  in 
purerillenage;  and  4.  Tenure  in  villein  Fociige. 
The  tenant  by  knight  service  was  bound  to  at- 
tend his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every 
year  if  caUed  upon  (a  duty  afterwards  com- 
muted for  an  escuaae  or  money  payment),  and 
his  tenure  was  subject  to  the  further  bur- 
thens of  aids  or  assistance  to  the  lord  in 
ransoming  his  person  if  captive,  in  making 
his  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  in  providing  a 
portion  for  his  eldest  daughter;  reliefs  and 
primer  seisin,  or  fines  paid  to  the  lord  upon 
the  death  of  the  tenant;  wardship,  or  the 
right  of  the  lord  to  the  custody  and  profits 
of  the  land  during  the  minority  of  the 
tenant ;  marriage,  or  the  right  .of  the  lord 
to  dispose  of  his  ward  in  matrimony;  fines, 
on  occasions  of  alienation ;  and  escheat,  or 
forfeiture  of  the  land  to  the  lord,  on  failure 
of  heirs  of  the  tenant  or  corruption  of  his 
blood  by  felony.  The  lord's  right  of  es- 
cheat, however,  was  subject  to  the  paramount 
rights  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the  lands 
of  traitors  were  forfeited  absolutely — ^those 
of  felons  for  a  year  and  a  day;  but  for- 
feiture to  the  crown  was  rather  a  punish- 
ment for  an  offence  than  an  incident  of  tenure. 
Tenure  in  free  socage  was  free  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  military  service,  though  subject  to  the 
incidents  of  escheat,  of  attendance  at  the  lord's 
court,  and  of  giving  customary  aids,  and  in 
some  cases  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent, 
and  of  a  relief  of  one  year's  rent.  The  only 
method,  originally,  by  which  the  tenant  could 
convey  away  part  of  his  lands  was  by  sub- 
infeudation, or  by  making  a  grant  to  another 
person,  reserving  services  corresponding  with 
those  due  to  the  superior  lord,  thus  creating  a 
subsidiary  tenure,  and  becoming  himself  a 
mesne  loid ;  but  as  from  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  burdens  or  services  incident  to  feudal 
tenure,  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  lord  that 
his  lands  should  be  in  the  possession  of  his 
own  immediate  tenants,  the  practice  of  sub- 
infeudation was  prohibited  by  the  statute  of 
Qnia  Emptores,  18  Edw.I.,  and  other  statutes 
which,  while  establishing  the  liberty  of  alien- 
ating lands  held  by  free  tenure,  provided  that 
the  purchaser  should  hold  them,  not  of  the 
vendor,  but  immediately  of  the  superior  lord. 
Tenures  in  pure  vilienage  and  in  villein 
socage  are  the  origin  of  our  present  copyholds. 
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The  lord  of  a  tract  of  land  usually  granted 
part  of  it  to  freemen,  to  be  held  in  knight 
service  or  free  socage,  part  he  reserved  as  his 
own  demesne,  and  part  he  granted  to  his 
villeins  or  serfs,  to  be  held  by  villein  tenure, 
subject  to  the  performance  of  agricultural  ser- 
vices or  other  servile  works.  These  lands 
were  originally  held  literally  at  the  wiU  of 
the  lord,  but  the  right  of  succession  of  heirs 
and  of  alienation,  which  was  at  first  a  mere 
indulgence,  came  by  custom  to  be  established 
as  a  right,  while  the  servile  part  of  the  ser- 
vices became  gradually  obsolete  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  copyholders  improved. 

Besides  the  lay  tenures  above  mentioned, 
there  remains  a  tenure  of  a  spiritual  nature,, 
called  tenure  in  frankalmoign  or  free  alms, 
being  that  whereby  religious  corporations  held 
their  lands.  This  tenure  is  said  to  have 
existed  before  the  Conquest,  and  was  subject 
to  none  of  the  incidents  of  feudal  tenure, 
tenants  in  frankalmoign  being  bound  to  per- 
form only  those  reli^ous  or  spiritual  services 
as  an  endowment  for  which  their  lands  were 
bestowed.  It  is  by  this  tenure  that  the  lands 
of  the  church  are  for  the  most  part  held  at 
the  present  day. 

With  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  obligations  attending  tenure  by  knight 
service  gradually  degenerated  into  a  mere 
machinery  for  extorting  money,  and  upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  (stat.  12  Ch.  II.  c. 
24),  by  which  tenure  by  knight  service,  aids, 
and  other  oppressive  burdens,  were  abolished, 
and  all  tenures,  except  frankalmoign,  copy- 
holds, and  the  honorary  services  of  grand 
serjeanty  (a  species  of  knight  service),  were 
turned  mto  free  and  common  socage.  It  is 
by  free  socage,  then,  that  all  fee  simple  lands 
in  England  are  now  held.  Quit  rents  are 
still  sometimes  payable,  though  the  change 
in  the  value  oi  money  has  reduced  them 
to  insignificance,  and  land  still  escheat^i 
if  the  owner  dies  intestate  and  without 
heirs,  or  is  attainted  in  consequence  of  mur- 
der; but  in  other  respects  the  feudal  inci- 
dents of  sccage  tenure,  never  very  burden- 
some, have  been  abolished  or  become  obsolete. 
The  doctrine  of  tenure,  however,  still  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  law  of  England :  it  is 
impossible  really  to  understand  the  simplest 
conveyance  of  land  without  referring  to  its 
principles,  and  most  of  the  technical  rules  of 
real  property  law  may  be  readily  accounted 
for  by  remembering  that,  although  they  may 
now  appear  arbitrary  and  without  significance, 
they  once  formed  part  of  a  great  system  under 
which  all  the  landholders  in  the  country  were 
united,  for  purposes  of  public  policy,  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  mutual  aependence  and  sup- 
port. 

The  English  tenures  may  be  studied  in 
G-lanville,  in  Bracton,  in  Fleta,  in  Littleton, 
with  Coke's  Commentary,  or  in  Blackstone.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  say  that  much  which  is 
contained  in  these  later  writers  was  antiquated 
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at  the  time  in  which  they  wrote,  though,  as  is 
customaiy  with  literary  lawyers,  they  treated 
that  which  was  theoretically  existent  as  though 
it  was  in  full  operation.  For  instance,  Coke 
treats  of  rillenage  as  still  holding  good  in  his 
time,  though  the  law  courts  had  solemnly 
decided  that  the  custom  was  obsolete.  (ProL 
Rogers,  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  the  Middle 
Ages.) 

Tenures,  Soottleli.  Scottish  tenures  were 
five  in  number,  riz.  1.  Military,  or  ward  hold- 
ing ;  abolished  with  all  its  casualties  or  inci- 
dents by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  60.  2.  By  mortification 
or  mortmain ;  which  now  only  applies  to  manses 
and  glebes,  retained  by  the  Act  of  1587  as 
.  mortified  to  the  church.  3.  Burgage  holding, 
by  which  the  burgesses  of  royal  burghs  hold 
lands  and  houses  within  the  burgh  of  the 
sovereign  by  service  of  watching  and  warding, 
&c.  4.  Blanch  tenures,  by  which  the  grantee 
or  vassal  is  bound  to  pay  to  the  superior  annu- 
ally a  species  of  quit-rent  or  acknowledgment. 
5.  Feu-holding,  by  grant,  with  reservation  of 
pecuniary  services.     [Fku  ;  Tenure,] 

Tepal.  Another  name  for  petal.  Also  the 
pieces  of  a  perianth,  being  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  between  calyx  and  corolla. 

TepeJUete.  A  Central  American  name  for 
the  flowers  of  a  species  of  Chamadorea,  which, 
while  still  enclosed  in  the  spathes,  are  highly 
esteemed  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 

Teplaoit»  {Qt.  r9^%,  ash-grey).  A  native 
silicate  of  manganese,  found  at  Stirling,  Sparta, 
and  New  Jersey,  in  crystalline  and  granular 
masses  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  turning  black  on 
exposure. 

Tepbromantia  (Gr.  ri^pn,  ashes,  and 
fiatrrtia,  proph(ct/).  Divination  from  the  figures 
assumed  by  red-hot  embers. 

Tepbrosia  (6r.  Te<pp6s,  ash-colourcd),  A 
widely  distributed  genus  of  Leguminosa,  con- 
taining many  species,  growing  for  the  most 
part  in  the  tropical  or  subtropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  leaves  are  covered  with 
a  grey  silky  down,  and  the  flowers  are  usually  in 
terminal  clusters,  but  occasionally  stalked  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  T.  apollinea,  a  native 
of  Epy  pt  and  Nubia,  furnishes  a  kind  of  indigo. 
The  seeds,  moreover,  are  made  into  an  ointment, 
used  to  heal  the  wounds  of  camels.  The  leaves 
and  <«eed-vessels  of  this  plant  are  occasionally 
found  mixed  with  Alexandrian  senna.  T. 
ciyierea  is  employed  ill  the  West  Indies  to 
stupefy  fish.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  71  toxi- 
caria  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  elsewhere. 
The  stems  and  leaves  are  pounded  and  thrown 
into  a  river  or  pond,  when  the  fish  speedQy  be- 
come stupefied;  the  larger  fish  are  stated  to 
recover  if  placed  in  freshwater,  but  the  smaller 
ones  perish.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  em- 
ployed as  an  application  in  certain  skin-diseases 
in  the  Mauritius,  Surinam,  &c. 

T.  purpurea  is  used. medicinally  in  various 

ways  by  the  natives  of  India.    Thus,  tlie  roots, 

pounded  and  mixed  with  arrack,  are  used  as  a 

wash  for  the  mouth,  and  in  the  form  of  ointment 
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are  applied  in  cases  of  elephantiasis,  vhile 
the  juice  of  the  plant  is  u^ed,  mixed  vith 
honey,  as  an  appUcation  to  pust^ilar  eraptioiis 
on  the  face. 

Teqaesqulte.  A  native  ciystallised  eu- 
bonate  of  soda,  which  is  found  in  several  kkes 
in  Mexico,  and  is  used  in  the  smelting  of  silTer- 
ore. 

Teraptiiin.  A  word  used  thirteen  or  four- 
teen times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  commonlT 
rendered  by  our  translators  idols.  Bijant 
explains  them  as '  lunar  amulets,  or  types  of 
the  ark  in  the  form  of  crescents,  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  patriarch  Tv>rah.' 
They  were  also  consulted  by  the  ancient  Jevs 
for  oracular  answers.  {Antiq.  iii.  321.)  In 
later  times,  strange  and  homble  practices  of 
witchcraft  are  described  by  Rabbinical  writers 
in  explaining  this  word.  The  terapb,  accord- 
ing to  Rabbi  Eliezer,  was  made  by  killing 
a  first-bom  child,  opening  the  head,  patting  a 
gold  plate  with  the  name  of  the  impure  spirit 
under  the  tongue,  &c  (See  alao  the  notes  to 
Southey's  Thalaha,  book  i.) 

Teratolite  (Or.  Tcpcit,  a  sign  ;  Xf00s,«6>w). 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  &c  from  the  coal  formation  of 
Planitz  in  Saxony.  It  is  the  Terra  miraculo$a 
SaxoniiB,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to 
pa^sess  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Teratolos7(0r.  TcparoAo7fa).  ThathrsBch 
of  physiological  science  which  treats  of  the  va- 
rious malformations  and  monstrosities  of  the 
organic  kingdoms  of  natare. 

Teroe  Xojor.  In  Card-playing  t  ge- 
quence  of  the  three  best  cards. 

Terebellnm  (Lat.  terebro,  I  bore).  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  bucdnoid  pectinibranchiate 
Gasteropods,  having  an  oblong  shell  with  a 
narrow  aperture,  destitute  of  folds  and  ridges, 
and  gradually  enlarging  to  the  extremity  oppo- 
site to  the  spire. 

Tereben.  The  liqtud  product  obtained 
after  the  purification  of  oil  of  turpentine  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Tereblntbpi>tr«e.    [Pistacul.] 

Terebtntbaeeae  (Gtv.  r*p4$tp$as).  An  or- 
der of  polypetalous  Dicotyledons  established  by 
Jussieu,  and  adopted  by  all  botanists  who  unite 
AnacardiacetB  with  Burseracea;  but  as  these 
are  now  definitively  separated,  Jussieu  s  name 
has  been  abandoned. 

Terebrantla  (Lat.  parL  of  terebro,  Ihm). 
The  name  of  a  section  of  Hymenopteroos  in- 
sects, characterised  by  the  possession  of  an  anal 
instrument  organised  for  the  perforation  of  the 
bodies  of  animals,  or  the  substance  of  plants. 
The  borer  (terebra)  is  peculiar  to  the  female, 
and  is  composed  of  three  long  and  slender 
pieces,  of  which  two  serve  as  a  sheath  for 
the  third ;  it  is  placed  at  the  anal  extreroitj  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  oviduct  is  coniinned 
into  it.  The  females  instinctively  use  this 
weapon  to  prepare  a  place  for  the  depositioD 
of  their  eggs,  where  the  maggot  may  be  incu- 
bated in  safety  and  upon  its  exclusion  be  sur- 
rounded by  already  organised  matter  adapted 
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for  its  sustenance.  Some  genera  select  vege- 
tables  for  the  parasitic  support  of  their  young, 
as  Sirex  (Linn.),  which  infests  the  pine-tree ; 
and  Cephtis  (Latr.),  which  perforates  the  stalks 
of  com  for  the  purpose  of  oviposition.  Others, 
as  the  ichneumons,  pierce  the  skins  of  insects, 
aod  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  subcutaneous 
fatty  and  nutrient  material.  Some  ichneumons 
are  provided  with  long  and  extensible  anal 
borers,  which  they  insinuate  beneath  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  into  crevices  and  fissures,  where 
their  instinct  and  peculiar  antennal  organs  of 
sensation  enable  them  to  find  the  insect  which 
may  form  a  fitting  nidus  for  the  parasitic  and 
carnivorous  larvae.  Other  ichneumons,  with 
short  terebne,  place  their  ova  in  the  bodies  of 
Lepidopteious  larvae,  or  in  those  pupae  which 
are  readily  accessible  to  their  attacks. 

The  female  ichneumons  manifest  a  won- 
derful instinct  at  the  season  of  oviposition 
in  discovering  the  insects,  as  well  mature 
as  in  their  different  stages  of  egg,  maggot, 
caterpillar,  and  chrysalis,  which  are  obnoxious 
to  the  wounds  of  the  instrument  from  which  the 
present  section  of  Hymeno-ptera  takes  its  name. 
Terebratnla  (Lat  terebro).  The  name  of 
a  genns  of  palliobranchiate  acephalous  bivalve 
Molluscs,  in  which  one  of  the  valves  is  per- 
forated for  the  t^pinsmission  of  a  peduncle. 
The  hole  through  which  the  peduncle  passes  is 
completed  by  a  small  detached  calcareous  piece. 
Tieredo  (Lat. ;  Gr.  T€pijWy,  the  ship-worm). 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  acephalous  Molluscs, 
which  bore  their  habitations  in  submerged 
timber,  and  cause  great  mischief  in  sunken 
piles,  ships'  bottoms,  &c.    [Borino  Worm.] 

Terenlte  (Gr.  t^/»ijk,  tender).  A  kind  of 
altered  Scapolite. 

Terevs.  In  Greek  Mvthology,  a  king  of 
the  Thracians,  or  Highlanders,  in  Daulis,  and 
husband  of  Procne,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Itys.  Hiding  Procne  away,  he  mar- 
ried her  sister  Philomela,  cutting  out  her 
tongue.  But  Philomela  found  Procne,  who 
killed  her  son  Itys,  and  (like  Tantalos)  placed 
his  flesh  before  Tereus,  and  then  fled  from 
his  pursuit.  According  to  some  versions,  all 
three  were  changed  into  birds;  while  others 
reUted  that  the  sisters  wept  themselves  to 
death  in  Attica. 

Teriraia  (Lat.  the  back).  In  Entomology, 
this  term  signifies  the  upper  or  supine  surface 
of  the  abdomen. 

*«rm  (Lat.  terminus,  Gr.  ripiux^  a  hound- 
o^\  In  Logic,  the  expression  in  language  of 
the  notion  obtained  in  an  act  of  Afpbehbnsion. 
A  term  may  consist  of  one  word,  or  of  several ; 
but  every  word  is  not  capable  of  being  employed 
^7  itself  as  a  term ;  i.e.  in  logical  language, 
categ(>rematic.  Adverbs,  prepositions,  &c,  and 
also  nouns  in  any  other  case  besides  the 
nominative,  are  syncategorematic,  i.  e.  can  only 
form  part  of  a  term ;  while  a  verb  is  a  mixed 
^^rd.  being  resolvable  into  the  copula  (or 
mixiliarjr  verb)  and  the  term,  to  which  the 
copula  gives  terue^  mood,  and  position ;  but 
an  infinitive  mood  is  a  term  by  itself.  Simple 
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terms,  or  categorematics,  are  divided  into  «77- 
fftUar  and  common.  A  singular  term  stands 
for  one  individual ;  as  '  Caesar,'  *  the  king.'  It 
is  ob^nous  thiit  these  terms  cannot  be  affirmed 
or  denied  (in  logical  phrase,  predicated  aflBr- 
matively  or  negatively)  of  anything  but  them- 
selves. A  common  term  stands  for  many 
individuals  (which  are  called  its  significates), 
as  *man,'  'king.*  These,  it  is  evident,  can 
be  said  (or  predicated)  of  others ;  e.  g.  *  CIsesar 
is  a  man,'  '  Frederick  is  a  king.'  The  subject 
of  a  proposition,  therefore,  may  be  either  a 
singular  or  a  common  term ;  the  predicate 
must  be  a  common  term.  Terms  are  said 
to  be  univocal,  eqtiivocal,  analoffous,  &c. ;  but 
these  are  rather  distinctions  of  language  than 
of  logic.  Thev  are  also  said  to  be  *of  the 
first  intention,  and  '  of  the  second  intention ; ' 
the  first  appearing  to  be  words  used  in  a 
vague  and  general  sense;  the  latter,  words 
used  in  a  limited  and  specific  sense,  which 
they  bear  in  some  particular  art  or  science. 
[Proposition.] 

Term.  On  Shipboard,  the  name  applied 
to  the  carved  work  under  each  end  of  the 
taffraiL 

Term  of  Tears.  In  Law,  the  term  for  which 
a  lease  is  granted,  or  the  interest  acquired 
by  the  lessee.  By  a  curious  anomaly  in  our 
law,  a  term  of  years,  although  it  may  ^ve  the 
absolute  right  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  real  estate  for  a  thousand  years  or  more,  is 
considered  to  be  personal  and  not  real  property, 
and  devolves  accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  its 
owner,  to  his  executors  or  administrators,  and 
not  to  his  heir.  For  terms  of  years  were 
anciently  created  for  farming  purposes  alone, 
and  a  farmer  of  land  was  in  early  times  regarded 
more  as  the  bailiff  of  the  landowner  than  as  a 
person  having  an  independent  property  of  his 
own.  His  interest,  such  as  it  was,  had  nothing 
military  or  feudal  about  it,  and  was  conse- 
quently exempt  from  the  feudal  rule  of  descent 
to  the  eldest  son  as  heir-at-law.  (Williams  On 
Real  Property.)  Terms  of  years,  at  the  present 
day,  are  created  for  many  purposes,  and  long 
terms  are  often  made  use  of  in  settlements, 
wills,  &c.  as  convenient  means  of  securing 
the  payment  of  money.     [Satisfibd  Term.] 

Terms.  In  Algebra,  the  parts  of  any  ex- 
pression which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  signs  +  and  —  are  usually  called  terms. 
The  constituents  of  a  term  are  called  its  factors, 
and  the  term  itself  is  said  to  be  compound  if 
one  of  its  factors  itself  consists  of  two  or 
more  terms.  Thus,  ab*  +  (b—c)d*  —  abc  might 
be  called  an  expression  of  three  terms,  each 
containing  three  factors;  the  second  would 
then  be  called  a  compound  term,  since  one  of 
its  factors  (b^c)  consists  of  two  terms. 

Terms.  In  Law,  terms  are  four  sections 
of  the  year  appropriated  to  the  transaction  of 
particular  business  in  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law  and  equity.  They  are  now  re- 
gulated by  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  70. 

Hilary  Term  begins  the  11th,  and  ends  the 
31st  of  January. 
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Easter  Term  begins  15th  of  April,  and  ends 
the  8tl>  of  May. 

Trinity  Term  begins  22nd  of  May,  and  ends 
the  12 th  of  Jnne. 

Michaelmas  Term  begins  the  2nd,  and  ends 
the  25  th  of  November. 

Whenever  any  one  of  these  days  falls  on  a 
Sunday,  the  following  Monday  is  substituted 
for  it ;  and  if  the  days  from  Thursday  before 
to  Wednesday  after  Easter  Sunday  inclusive, 
c.r  any  part  of  them,  fall  within  Easter  term, 
sucli  days  are  regarded  as  holydays,  and  the 
t»rm  is  increased  by  an  additional  number  of 
days  at  the  end,  and  Trinity  term  proportion- 
ably  postponed.  During  term,  the  three  supe- 
rior common  law  courts  sit  in  banc ;  and  all 
their  business,  with  the  exception  of  the  trial 
of  issues  of  fact,  and  matters  of  minor  import- 
ance, transacted  before  a  judge  at  chambers,  was 
formerly  then  performed.  The  power  of  the 
courts  has,  however,  been  increased  by  recent 
statutes  enabling  them  to  transact  term  busi 
ness  in  vacation  time,  which  includes  all  the 
year,  except  the  t«rms.  During  the  vacation, 
also,  the  circuits  are  held,  in  which  causes  are 
tried  and  the  gaols  delivered.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  transacts  its  ordinary  business  in 
vacation  as  well  as  in  term  time,  its  sittings 
being  regulated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Terminal  Velocity.  The  uniform  velo- 
city which  a  body  obtains  when,  after  falling 
through  the  atmosphere,  the  resistance  of  the 
air  has  become  equal  to  the  accelerating  force 
of  gravity. 

Termlnalla  (Lat.  terminalis,  from  termi- 
nus, an  end).  In  Botany,  a  group  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  dispersed  over  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  astringent  fruits  of  several  of 
them  have  long  been  employed  for  tanning  and 
dyeing  purposes  by  the  natives  of  India ;  and 
are  now  brought  to  this  country  in  considerable 
quantities,  under  the  name  of  Myrobalans,  and 
used  chiefly  by  calico  printers  for  the  production 
of  a  permanent  black.  The  principal  kinds  of 
Myrobalan  are  the  Chebullic,  the  produce  of 
T.  Chebida^  which  are  smooth  and  oval ;  and 
the  Belleric,  T.  Bellerica,  obscurely  five-angled, 
and  covered  with  greyish  silky  down.  The  seeds 
of  71  Catappa  are  Ijke  almonds  in  shape  and 
whiteness,  but  though  palatable  they  have  none 
of  their  peculiar  flavour. 

Terminalul  Annual  festivals  celebrated 
by  the  Romans  in  the  month  of  February,  in 
honour  of  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries. 
[Terminus.] 

Termlnlsts.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
name  given  to  a  class  among  the  Calvinists 
whose  tenet  it  is  (or  was,  for  such  opinions 
hardly  exist  at  the  present  day)  that  there  are 
persons  to  whom  Qod  has  fixed,  by  a  secret 
decree,  a  certain  term  before  their  death,  after 
which  He  no  longer  wills  their  salvation  how- 
ever long  they  may  live.  They  instanced  the 
cases  of  Pharaoh,  Saul,  and  Judas,  among 
others. 

Termlnoloiry  (a  word  coined  from  Lat. 
terminus,  and  Gr.  Xj^yof ).     In  every  science  or 
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art,  the  definition  of  the  words  and  phrases 
peculiarly  employed  in  it  (in  other  words,  its 
technical  terms)  is  called  its  terminolcgy. 

Tenminas  (Lat).  A  Roman  deity  vho 
presided  over  boundaries  and  frontiers.  This 
god  appears  to  have  been  Jupiter  himself,  rr^ 
garded  as  the  protector  of  boundaries  (Z«vs 
Bpios).  The  limits  consecrated  to  him  vere 
not  to  be  transgressed,  and  every  year  sacrifices, 
called  terminalia,  were  there  to  be  oflered  up, 
in  order  to  keep  them  inviolate.  The  circnm- 
stance  that  no  terminus  was  allowed  to  be 
undercover,  and  that  a  terminus  existed  on  the 
Capitol,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  identity  of 
this  deity  with  Jupiter  or  Zbvs. 

Teskdots.     [Statioms,  Raix.wat.1 

Termites  (Lat.  termes,  a  bough  or  btig). 
These  insects  constitute  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant tribe  of  the  Neuropterous  order,  eon- 
fined  to  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  globe,  and 
taking  an  important  part  in  the  commina- 
tion  and  destruction  of  dead  and  decomposing 
organised  matter.  The  termites  are  all  social, 
terrestrial ;  and  are  active,  carnivorous  or 
omnivorous,  in  all  the  stages  of  their  existence, 
save  that  of  the  ovum,  after  which  they  undeiigo 
only  a  semi-metamorphosis.  The  mandibles 
are  always  strong  and  har^  but  diflfer  in  rela- 
tive size  in  different  classls  of  individuals  of 
the  same  community. 

The  tril«e  Termetina  includes  the  ge&em 
Mantispa,  Raphidia^  Psoeus,  Perla^  and  Termes 
proper  (now  the  type  also  of  a  family,  Ttrmitida, 
or  white  ants,  as  they  are  commonly  called). 
These  are  characterised  by  four-jointed  tarsi : 
but  the  wings  are  carried  horizontally  on  the 
body,  and  are  very  long:  the  head  ronnded,  and 
the  prothorax  short  and  square.  The  body  is 
depressed,  with  the  antennae  short ;  the  mouth 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  OrtkopUra,  with 
the  four-cleft  lower  lip :  three  ocelli,  one  rather 
indistinct;  the  wings  generally  but  slightly 
transparent,  coloured,  with  the  nervures  not 
forming  a  close  network ;  and  the  legs  short. 

The  termites  peculiar  to  the  tropi<»l  and  ad- 
jacent countries  are  known  under  the  name  of 
white  antSf  and  commit  great  ravages,  espe- 
cially in  the  larva  state,  in  which  they  are 
called  workers ;  these  are  like  the  perfect  insect^ 
but  with  the  body  softer,  and  without  wings,^ 
and  the  head  generally  burger  and  destitute  of 
eyes,  or  nearly  so.  They  are  united  into  colo- 
nies  of  incalculable  numbers,  and  live  concealed 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  trees,  and  other 
wooden  matters,  such  as  furniture,  shelTes,  &c.. 
in  which  they  make  galleries,  forming  routes 
conducting  to  the  centre  of  their  neets;  so  thai 
these  objects,  of  which  the  outer  soi^ace  is 
(with  surprising  instinct)  left  uniiyured,  &11 
to  pieces  on  the  slightest  touch.  The  nests  of 
some  species  are  external,  but  withoat  any 
visible  exit.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  Xo  a 
great  height  above  the  surface,  like  pyramids, 
occasionafiy  surmounted  by  a  solid  roo^  which, 
by  their  height  and  number,  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  small  villagou  Sometimes  these 
insects  afiix  their  nests  to  the  branches  of 
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trees.  Another  kind,  termed  neuters  or  sol- 
dkrs,  and  which  Fabricius  mistook  for  pupse, 
defend  the  nest.  These  hare  a  head  much 
largfT  and  longer ;  and  the  mandibles  are  very 
httg,  and  cross  over  each  other.  They  are  far 
less  nnmerous  than  the  lanrse,  and  live  near  the 
oater  surface  of  the  nest,  so  that  they  make 
their  appearance  jost  when  it  is  attacked  : 
they  are  also  said  to  compel  the  woricers  to 
Ubour.  The  demi-nymphs  have  the  mdiments 
of  wings,  and  in  other  respects  rnsembie  the 
Lirvse. 

When  arrived  at  the  perfect  state,  the  termites 
90Tt  their  habitation,  flying  abroad  during 
the  erening  and  night  in  great  numbers. 
Before  morning,  they  lose  their  wings,  and, 
faliing  to  the  earth,  become  the  prey  of  birds, 
lizards,  &c  Latreille  conjectures  that  the  act 
of  conpling  takes  place  in  the  air,  as  in  the 
aotfl,  and  that  the  females  alone  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  larvse  for  the  establishment  of 
fresh  colonies.  The  abdomen  of  the  female 
subsequently  acquires  an  enormous  size,  from 
the  innumerable  eggs  which  it  contains.  The 
royal  chamber  occupies  the  centre  of  the  habi- 
tat loo,  and  around  it  are  distributed  those 
vhich  contain  the  eggs  and  provisions. 

i^me  larvae  of  Termss  turtum  have  eyes,  and 
appear  to  have  habits  somewhat  different  to  the 
ni^t,  and  to  approach  our  ants. 

Kegrocs  and  Hottentots  are  very  fond  of 
tfc'^ie  insects. 

Temate  (Latw  temus,  three,  distributive). 
In  Botany,  a  term  applied  when  three  things 
are  m  opposition  round  a  common  axis :  a  whorl 
of  three. 

Tenurtromiaeeae  (Temstromia,  one  of  the 
pynera).  An  order  of  hypog^'nous  polypetalous 
Kx<»gi'na,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  chief- 
Ij  tropical,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty, 
which,  like  the  dusiacea  (Gutiifera),  have 
imbricated  sepals  and  petals,  indefinite  hypo- 
gynona  stamens,  and  a  free  ovary  divided  into 
C'-lla  with  the  placentas  in  the  axis ;  but  they 
(liff'-r  from  that  order  generally  in  their  alter- 
nate leaves,  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  usually 
lurred  embryo,  much  less  fleshy,  and  often 
eoreloped  in  albumen.  These  characters  have, 
however,  several  exceptions,  and  the  precise  dis- 
tinction between  Ternstramiac&g  and  Clusiacea 
*  not  easily  tz^u^ed. 

Terpsteliore  (Or.).  In  the  Hesiodic 
Tk^offontff  one  of  tlie  nine  Mitsss,  supposed 
in  later  times  to  preside  especially  over  choral 
bong  and  dancing. 

Temt  Co«t»  (ItaL ;  Lat.  terra  cocta,  baked 
:lity).  The  name  given  to  stat  ues,  architectural 
iecorationa,  figures,  vases,  &;c.  modelled  or  cast 
in  a  paste  made  of  pipe  or  potter's  clay  and  a 
^e-grained  colourlens  sand,  with  pdverised 
Jotshcrds,  slowly  dried  in  the  air,  and  aftor- 
rards  tn^  to  a  Stony  hardness  in  a  proper 
aln.    [Biscurr.] 

Verr»  XApontoa.  The  old  Pharma- 
^atical  designation  of  the  substance  now 
tiled  Catbchu.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
5  an  Fiarthj  mineral. 
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Terra  Fonderosa  (Lat.).  The  old  Mine- 
ralogical  name  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
baryta.     [Bajbytes.] 

Terra  dl  Sienna  (Ital.).  A  kind  of 
Ochre  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour  found  near 
Sienna  in  Italy.  It  is  used  as  a  paint  both  in 
its  natural  state  {raw  Siennc) ;  and  after  igni- 
tion, when  it  becomes  of  a  rich  chestnut  colour, 
and  is  called  burnt  Sienna. 

Terrace  (Fr.  terrasse).  In  Architecture,  a 
raised  natural  or  artificial  bank  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  promenade. 

Terrae  FlUas  (Lat.).  In  Classical  Latinity, 
a  humorous  designation  of  persons  of  low  origin 
or  obscure  birth :  terr®  filii,  sons  of  the  earth, 
(Persius,  Satire  6.)  In  the  university  of  Oxford, 
by  an  ancient  custom,  abolished  a  century  ago, 
a  satirical  Latin  oration  was  read  at  the  com- 
memoration annually  by  an  undergraduate, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Terrse  Filius.  [Au- 
tochthons.] 

Terre-plein  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rampart  where  the  gims 
are  placed  and  worked.  Its  breadth  should  be 
about  forty  feet ;  and  it  is  bounded  outside  by 
the  parapet,  and  inside  by  the  inner  slope  of 
the  rampart.     [Fortification.] 

Terre-verte  (Fr.).  Green-earth.  A  species 
of  Chlorite  of  a  green  or  oHve  colour,  found 
in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  North  Ame- 
rica. The  green-earth  of  Verona,  formerly 
used  as  a  pigment^  is  a  variety  of  this  mineral. 
[CHLoerrB.] 

Terrestrials  (Lat.  terrestris,  the  earth). 
The  name  of  a  section  of  the  class  Avis,  cor- 
responding to  the  orders  Basores  and  Cursores ; 
also  of  a  family  of  Pulmonated  Gastropods, 
and  of  a  division  of  Isopodous  Crustaceans. 

Terrier  (Low  Lat.  terrarium,  from  terra,  the 
earth).  In  Feudal  Law,  a  description  or  enu- 
meration of  the  various  lands  and  tenements 
held  in  a  manor,  with  the  extent  of  the  lands, 
the  names  of  the  tenants,  and  the  rents  or 
services  due  from  each.  The  most  ancient,  va- 
luable, and  extensive  terrier  is  that  of  Domes- 
day. These  terriers  were  often  reviewed  or 
acknowledged  by  the  homage  of  the  manor, 
and,  forming  as  they  did  important  evidence 
as  to  title,  were  preserved  as  the  most  valuable 
among  national,  royal,  or  private  muniments. 
They  are  very  important  to  antiquaries,  as  sup- 
plying much  information  on  the  distribution  of 
land,  and  the  social  habits  of  the  community. 

The  term  is  now  usually  applied  only  to 
ecclesiastical  terriers,  or  catalogues  of  the 
lands  and  other  temporal  possessions  of  the 
church  in  each  parish,  directed  by  the  87th 
canon  to  be  kept  in  the  Bishop's  Registry. 

Teskusb.  This  name  also  denotes  a  small 
variety  of  dog,  used  for  drawing  foxes  when 
they  take  to  earth  on  being  hunted. 

Terror,  Rei^n  of.  In  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  this  term  has  been  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  period  during  which  the  exe- 
cutions were  most  numerous,  and  the  country 
under  the  sway  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
ferocious  measures  of  its  governors,  who  had 
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establishrKi  it  arowedlj  as  the  principle  of 
their  authority.  It  seems  to  be  most  properly 
confined  to  the  period  between  October  1793 
(when  the  revolutionaiy  tribunal,  although  con- 
stituted at  an  earlier  time,  was  first  put  in 
permanent  action  on  the  fall  of  the  party  of  the 
Gironde)  and  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and 
his  accomplices  in  Thennidor  (July)  1794. 
The  agents  and  partisans  of  the  system  have 
been  termed  Terrorists, 

Tertlals  (Lat.  tertius,  third).  Tertials  are 
the  large  feathers  which  take  their  rise  from 
the  proximate  extremity  of  the  bones  of  the 
wing,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  forearm 
near  the  elbow  joint,  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  secondaries.  They  are  so  long  in  some 
birds,  of  the  snipe  and  lapwing  kind,  that 
when  the  bird  is  fiying  they  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  four  wings. 

Tertian  Fewer.  An  intermittent  fever  or 
ague,  the  paroxysms  of  which  return  every  other 
day.     [Aaus.] 

Tertlarles.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  as- 
sociates of  the  Franciscans,  who  acknowledged 
the  third  rule  of  Saint  Francis,  and  seem  con- 
nected with  tlie  Fraticelli  and  Beghardi  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Tertiary  or  Caenosolo.  The  uppermost 
of  the  three  great  natural  divisions  of  stratified 
fossiliferous  rocks.  The  term  tertiary  has  re- 
ference to  the  original  ^uping  of  such  rocks. 
The  term  prifnary,  onginallv  intended  to  in- 
clude the  older  group  (supposed  to  be  non-fossili- 
ferous),  was  afterwaxds  found  too  inclusive  and 
to  involve  a  theory  since  abandoned,  and  is 
now  no  longer  used  The  fossiliferous  members 
of  the  older  scries  are  now  known  as  palaeozoic ; 
the  term  secondary  includes  the  principal  fossili- 
ferous series  developed  in  England;  and  the 
tertiarieSf  which  are  poorly  developed  in  our 
island,  are  recognised  as  a  third  great  natural 
division,  although  they  were  at  one  time  re- 
garded as  modem  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  covered  witn  rocks  of  this  newest 
of  the  three  geological  periods,  and  it  is  now 
understood  to  admit  of  many  great  and  im- 
portant subdivisions.  Some  notice  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  will  be  found  under  the 
various  headings  referred  to  in  the  article 
Descriptive  Geoloot. 

Tertiary  rocks  were  originally  thought  to 
occupy  basins,  and  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
freshwater  origin.  It  is  true  that  the  deposits 
of  this  newer  period  are,  in  Europe,  more 
broken  anddetacned  than  the  secondary  rocks ; 
but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
their  deposit  large  tracts  of  land  were  coming 
into  existence  in  this  part  of  tho  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Elsewhere,  as  in  South  America,  the 
tertiary  rocks  are  continuous  deposits,  fully 
equal  in  all  dimensions  to  the  largest  secondary 
or  palaeozoic  rocks  of  any  one  period,  and  a 
large  proportion  are  marine. 

Tertiary  rocks  are  rich  in  fossils,  and  the 
orgnnic  remains  yielded  by  them  have  natu- 
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rally  a  greater  resemblance  to  familiar  modtm 

species  now  living,  than  that  whidi  is  setn 

in  those  of  the  secondaiy  and  palsoroic  rocks. 

It  has  long  been  known  tii&t  vastdepoeiti  of 

lignite  occur  in  tertiazy  rocks,  coiTespoDding 

in  some  measure  with  the  deposits  of  coal  (k 

:  the  pabeozoic  period,  but  gpreaUy  infeiior  in 

I  value.    It  is  now  Imown  that  true  ocwl  of 

j  excellent  quality  occurs  in  Hnngazy  in  luge 

basins  of  the  middle  tertiaxy  period. 

Such  of  the  metals  as  occur  in  toss  in 

metamorphic  rocks  are  generally  less  abuodint 

I  in  tertiaiy  rocks,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  thoso 

I  now  at  the  surface  have  not  yet  undeigooe  Ml 

I  metamorphosis.    On  the  other  hand,  certaiii 

i  metals,  such  as  gold,  removed  by  abnsioD  or 

weathering  from  veins,  and  collected  with  aandd 

or  gravels,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  tbcce 

more  modem  deposits.     Tm  is  also  not  nn- 

frequently  found  m  stream  works. 

The  tertiaiT  rocks  pass  by  insensible  gis* 

'  dations  into  those  of  modem  date  and  rw^t 

'  formation.    There  is  no  abrupt  change  of  toy 

kind  common  to  all  parts  of  the  worid,  either 

'  in  reference  to  the  tertiaries  or  other  rocks. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  tertiary 
and  modem  deposits  in  some  detail  vill  br 
useful  for  reference,  as  it  shows  the  preflsot 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject : — 


British. 


RBCasifT. 


Farei^ 


ICaiino  deposits  with  ha- 
man  lemaiaB  in  Oora- 
wftll  and  in  the  Clyde 
estaary. 

Kitohen  middens  in  Soot- 
land. 

Lake  dwellingi  of  Ireland. 


Kitchen  uiddeM  o(  Dn- 
mark  with  bmm  ui 
stone  woapoDs,  fcc 

I«ke  dweUingaol  Svilas^ 


Karine  depootsof  Bifot 

Naplea. 
Lake    depo^tbt  of  Oidi- 


Imtbrmbdultb. 


(Glacial,) 


J^BlWIOM 


giatds 
mnta. 


vialeaI^ 


Cavern  deposits,  Bilxham, 

EiTor  vallCT  allavia  of 
Ouee  and  Thames. 

Olacial  drift,  Seotland. 

Boulder  olaya,  Norfolk. 

Elephant  beds,  Norfolk. 

Hoel  Tryfaen  drift,  with 
marine  foflsn  shells,  1,400 
feet  above  the  sea. 


N.B.~All  these  probably,  most  of  them  eotainlT. 
oontain  remains  of  human  tribes  Inhahitiag  tbi 
country  at  the  time  of  the  deposit. 


Liige  cavern  depostfti 
Dordogne  cavem  depcwts. 
Gibraltar  osTen  dtpMbi. 
Malta  cavern  depMits. 
Anstnllaa  care  fanodtf. 
Rhine  Loess. 
OldNitemQdintenMW. 
Saidiniaa  msrinettntk 
Glacial  drift  of  Kottim 


North  American  zBSitDdoa 


Norwich  clay  with  masto- 
don. 

Chillesford  beds  (Arctic 
shells). 

Bridlington  beds  (do.). 


Newest  Tebtiabt. 
{Newer  Piiocene.) 


TnfSoeoos  fmarine)  ^ 
posits  fa  Ischia,  Vottte 
Bomma,  and  skim  d 
Btns. 

Tolcanic  toff  (frvh-vater) 
ofSiaay. 

Deposits  of  Upper  Val 
d'Aroo. 
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{Older  Pliocene.) 


SafFoIk  (red)  crag. 
Coralline  crag. 


'  Antwerp  crag. 

I  8ub-apeonine  deposits. 

I  AiftLo-caspian  deposits. 


HiDDLB  TsBTtABT. 

(  Upper  Miocene.) 
SandB  orer  North  Dowhb 


Henpstead   beds,  lale  of 

Wight. 
BoTej  Tracey  UgniteiL 
Iile  of  UuU  leaf-bed. 


Antwerp  (Bdogh<nn)  beds. 
Diest  sands,  Belgium. 
I^aluns  of  Loire  and  Boiv 

deanx. 
Eppelsheim  sands. 
Vienna    dopoaits    CDino- 

theriom). 
Turin  (Superga)  beds. 
Qreek  deposits  near  Athens 

with  fossil  monkeys. 
Oeningen     beds     (Swiss) 

plants  and  insects. 
Madeira,    CauArics,    and 

Azores    volcanic    tuff, 

and  limestone. 
Swiss  molasse  (marine}.  • 
BiwoIIk  deposits. 
North  American  (Atlantic 

coast)  marine  deposits. 


Middle  Terturt. 

{Lower  Miocene.) 

Fontninebleaa  sands. 
Aorergne    lacustrine  de- 
posits. 


Lower  Bordeaux  falnns. 
Mayence  basin. 
North  (3erman  lignites. 
Lower   molasse  (Switser- 

land). 
Middle  and  lower  Limbnrg 

beds  (Belgium). 
Nebraska  beds. 


Lower  Tertiary, 
{Upper  Eocene.) 

Ide  of  Wight  bods,  Bern- 
bridge,  and  St.  Helens. 

Headon  series  and  Barton 
clay. 


Montmartre  gjrpsnms. 
Calcaire  silioeux. 
Gr^s  de  Bcauchamp. 


{Middle  Eocene.) 

Bagsbot  aad  Braoklesham 

beds. 
Alum  Bay  white  days. 


Calcaire  grossier. 
MUolite  limestone. 
Nnmmnlite   beds   of   the 

Soissonnais. 
Claiborne  beds  (U.S.). 


{Lower  Eocene.) 


London  day. 

Woolwich  beds  of  plastic 

clay. 
Thanet  sands. 


Dnnkerqne  London  clay. 
FlasUc  clay  of  France. 
Brachenx  sandt. 
Nnmmulite  formatiaii  of 

India.. 
Flyech. 

Tertlom  Sal  (Lit).  An  obsolete  chemical 
term  formerly  a{)plied  to  neutral  salU,  as  being 
a  third  substance,  resulting  from  the  union  of 
an  acid  and  alkali. 

Tertalllaiilsts.  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  branch  of  the  African  Montanists ;  so  named 
from  Tertullian,  who  embraced  Montanist 
opinions. 

Tenmeliis  (Lat.).  A  coin  of  ancient  Home, 
the  same  as  the  quadrans  or  triuncis,  h&iwi 
the  fourth  part  of  the  as,  and  consequently 
containing  three  ounces  before  the  value  was 
diminlBhed. 
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Terxa  Slma  (Ital.  third  or  triple  rhyme). 
A  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  versifica- 
tion, borrowed  by  the  early  Italian  poets  from 
the  Troubadours.  The  ver.<e8  are  the  ordinary 
Italian  heroic  lines  of  eleven  sylUbles  ^inter- 
spersed very  rarely  with  ton-syllable  lines). 
The  rhyme  is  thus  arranged :  At  the  commence- 
ment of  a  poem  or  portion  of  a  poem,  verses  1 
and  3  rhyme  together,  as  do  verses  2,  4,  and  6 ; 
the  third  rhyme  begins  with  verse  6,  which 
rhymes  to  7  and  9 ;  the  fourth  is  formed  by  8, 
10,  and  12,  and  so  on ;  and  the  poem  or  canto 
ends  abruptly — ^the  last  rhyme,  like  the  first, 
being  on  a  couplet  instead  of  a  triplet.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  rhyme  is  interlaced  throughout^ 
and  continually  in  suspense,  so  that  no  paui^e 
can  be  found  until  the  end  of  the  poem  or  can- 
to; as,  at  the  end  of  every  line,  there  must 
still  be  a  rhyme  incomplete.  This  continuity 
gives  a  very  peculiar  character  to  the  metre, 
and  renders  it  highly  expressive  of  sustained 
narrative  or  passion,  and  the  abruptness  of  the 
conclusion  is  often  turned  to  good  eflFect  by 
masters  of  versification.  This  metre  has  been 
rendered  celebrated  by  Dante,  who  wrote  in  it 
his  Divina  Commedia,  It  has  been  adopted  by 
his  imitators,  of  whom  the  latest,  Vmcenzo 
Monti,  has  used  it  to  much  advantage;  and 
by  Ariosto  and  other  poets  for  their  satires. 
Bvron  has  adopted  it  in  English,  in  his  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante  \  and  it  has  been  attempted  by 
various  translators. 

Tersetto  (ItaL).  In  Music,  a  composition 
in  three  parts. 

Teaselated  Pavement  (Lat.  tessella, 
dim.  of  tessera).  In  Ancient  Architecture,  a 
pavement  formed  of  small  square  pieces  of  stone 
called  tessera.  Thej  are  frequently,  indeed 
mostly,  found  inlaid  in  different  colours  and 
patterns,  and  with  a  central  subject.  They 
are  embedded  in  cement,  and  rest  on  prepared 
hard  strata. 

Tesselite.  A  cube-like  variety  of  Apo- 
phyllite  of  a  peculiar  tesselated  or  mosaic-like 
structure,  from  Talisker  in  Skye,  and  Naalsoo 
in  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Tessera  (Lat.).  In  Architecture.  [Tes- 
SBLATSD  Pavement.] 

Tessera..  In  Koman  Antiquities,  a  die 
six-sided,  like  the  modern  dice ;  and  thus  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  talus,  which  had 
onlv  three  sides.  Tickets  or  tallies  used  for 
various  purposes  were  called  tessera.  Thus, 
guards  were  set  at  night  in  their  camps  by 
means  of  a  tessera  with  a  particular  inscription, 
given  from  one  centurion  to  another  through 
the  army;  and  in  this  way  the  word  tessera 
seems  to  have  come  to  signify  the  watchword 
or  password  delivered  to  the  guard.  {Mem.  de 
PAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxxvii.) 

Tesseraconterls  (Gr.  rftrtr^pwoyrfifnis). 
A  galley  with  forty  banks  of  oars  ;  one  of  the 
largest  of  monstrous  vessels  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  Great  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  possibility  of  the  construction 
of  a  vessel  which,  according  to  the  receivwl 
notions  respecting  ancient  shipbuilding,  must 
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have  required  about /owr  thousand  rowers ;  but 
it  is  seriously  recorded  that  one  was  built  for 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  probably  for  purposes  of 
show  only.     [G-allby  ;  Tqibbmb.^ 

TessQlar.  A  term  applied  m  Ciystallo- 
graphy  to  a  system  of  crystals,  includmg  the 
cube,  tetrahedron,  &c. 

Test  (Lat.  testis,  a  witness).  In  Chemistry^ 
anything  by  which  chemical  substances  are 
distinguished  from  each  other :  thus,  infu- 
sion of  galls  is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  iron, 
which  it  renders  evident  by  the  production  of  a 
black  colour  in  water  and  other  liquids  con- 
taining that  metal.  In  the  same  way  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  a  test  of  the  presence  of 
lead,  and  nitrate  of  bairta  of  sulphuric  acid. 
In  Metallurgy  and  Assaying,  the  porous  crucible 
which  absorbs  the  liquid  vitriflable  oxide  of 
lead  and  other  metals  combined  with  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  test. 

Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The 
popular  names  of  the  statutes  13  Ch.  II. 
St,  2  c.  1,  and  26  Ch.  II.  c  2 ;  by  the  first 
of  which  it  was  provided  that  all  magis- 
trates in  corporations  should  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  another  oath 
renouncing  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to 
take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  should  have 
received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England  within  a  year  before 
their  election.  The  latter  statute  extended 
these  provisions  to  *  all  persons  that  shall  bear 
any  office  or  offices,  civil  or  military,'  &c  ;  and 
introduced  a  new  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation.  These  Acts,  long  esteemed  the 
great  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  church,  were 
nevertheless  evaded  by  means  of  Acts  of  in- 
demnity annually  passed  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  neglected  to  take  the  oaths.  They 
were  finally  repealed  in  1828  (9  Geo.  IV.  c. 
17),  as  fiir  as  regarded  the  administration  of 
the  sacriiment.  A  declaration  was  substituted, 
which  was  abolished  in  1866.  Lockci  as  well 
as  many  other  eminent  men,  strongly  objected 
to  the  principle  of  making  a  religious  solemnity 
a  test  of  citizenship ;  it  was  defended  by  Dean 
Swift. 

Testa  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  the  integuments 
of  a  seed. 

Testa  dl  Qoafflia.  The  Italian  name  for 
Martifnia  jirofioscidea. 

Testaceans  (Lat.  testa,  a  shell) .  This  term 
was  employed  by  linnseus  to  signify  an  order 
of  the  class  Vennes.  It  is  applied  by  Cuvier 
to  an  order  of  his  class -^cfpAo/fl,  comprehending 
those  which  are  provided  wil^  a  calcareous 
shell. 

Testaoellns  (Lat.  testa).  A  genus  of  slugs ; 
so  called  from  their  being  furnished  with  a 
diminutive  shell,  which  forms  a  shield  or  pro- 
tection to  the  heart.  Of  this  destructive  genus 
the  following  species  are  British,  and  occasion- 
ally infest  our  gardens  and  nursery  grounds : 
Test,  scutellumt  Sowerby;  Test,  haliotideus; 
Test.  Maugei. 

Testament.    In  Law.     [Will.] 

Testament,  Old  and  Wew.     [Biblb.] 
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Testator  (Lat).     One  who  makes  a  will. 
Testimony.   [Evidehcs;  Histobical  Cse- 

DIBIUTT.] 

TestlBir.  In  Metalluigy,  the  operation  of 
refining  gold  and  silver  by  means  of  lead  upon 
a  vessel  called  a  test  or  cupeL     [Cuiblla- 

TION.] 

Testndlaaria  (Lat.  testndo,  a  ioricise). 
A  genus  of  Dioscoreaeea,  remarkable  for  the 
lootstock  or  rhizome  being  wholly  above 
ground,  and  coated  with  a  Imrk-like  corky  or 
woody  substance,  which  in  time  becomes  deeply 
cracked  and  forms  laige  angular  protabeiances, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise ;  hence  its  generic  name.  These  root- 
stocks  are  usually  more  or  lees  globular,  and 
frequently  of  a  large  size,  some  of  them  mea- 
suring four  feet  in  diameter.  Savezal  slendar 
climbing  stems  rise  from  their  summit,  and 
grow  to  the  length  of  thirty  or  forty  feet; 
these  bear  small  entire  more  ur  less  hearts 
shaped  le-aves,  in  the  axils  of  which  the  short 
racemes  of  little  inconspicuous  greenish  yel- 
low fiowers  are  produced.  Tlie  species  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  best 
known,  T.  elephantipeSj  is  occasionally  seen  in 
greenhouses  in  this  country,  where  it  is  cinn> 
monly  called  the  elephanfs  foot,  in  reference 
to  its  unwieldy  rootstock.  At  the  Cape  it  is 
known  as  Hottentot's  Bread,  the  fleshy  inside 
of  its  rootstocks  having  at  one  time  afforded 
part  of  the  food  of  the  Hottentots,  though 
now  only  eaten  by  baboons  and  other  brute 
animals. 

Testndlnata  (Lat.  from  testado,  a  tortoise 
shell).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Gheloniui 
reptiles,  of  which  the  tortoise  (Tuiudo)  is 
the  type.  It  has  been  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  Chehnia,  and  as  a  name 
for  the  whole  order. 

Testndo  (Lat).  A  military  contrivuee 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  principally 
in  attacking  walla  and  fortified  plaoeSb  It 
was  formed  by  a  body  of  troops  holding  their 
shields  above  their  heads,  so  as  to  ovariap 
one  another  and  form  a  kind  of  penthouse, 
which  threw  off  the  missiles  of  the  enemy 
while  the  assailants  were  approaching  the 
walls.  The  word  properly  means  a  tortoise, 
from  the  rimilitude  of  its  shell  to  this  con- 
trivance. 

Tetanus  (Gr.  t^oko;,  a  siraming).  A  spsan 
of  the  whole  of  the  muscles.  It  is  firequeotly 
caused  by  lacerated  wounds,  and  when  it  aftcts 
the  jaw  it  is  termed  lock-Jaw. .  Spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  may,  however,  occur  quite 
independently  of  tetanus  or  general  spasm. 
Such  cases  are  designated  Tbisvus.  In  hot 
climates  tetanus  is  sometimes  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  by  suppressed  perspiration, 
and  it  then  sometimes  admits  of  relief  and 
cure ;  but  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  a 
wound,  it  is  usually  fatal.  In  poisoning  by 
strychnia,  spasms  of  a  tetanic  character  are . 
observed. 

Tetartln  (Gr.  t/tootoj,  fourth).  A  name 
for  Albitc. 
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TllTE  DU  PONT 

Ttee  dn  Pont  (Fr.  head  of  a  bridge).  In 
Fortificatioii,  a  field  work,  generally  open  at 
thegoige,  reflting  its  flanks  on  the  banks  of 
a  rirer,  in  order  to  coyer  one  or  more  bridges. 

Tetliydans.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Tnnicated  Acephalous  Molluscs,  of  which  the 
genus  Aacidia  {Tetiys  of  the  ancients)  is  the 
type. 

Tefhys  (Gr.  rijfioff  an  ouster).  A  name 
applied  by  Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of  Vermes 
Testacea ;  and  by  CuTier  to  a  genus  of  Nudi- 
branchiate  (Gastropods,  characterised  by  having 
tvro  TOWS  of  branchis  along  the  back  in  the 
form  of  tofts. 

Tbthts  (6r.  T^s).  In  the  Hesiodic  Theo- 
gony,  a  daughter  of  Ouranos  (heaven\  and 
Gala  {€arth\  and  a  sister  of  Htferion,  and 
Khea,  who  intrusted  her  with  the  charge  of 
Hkra. 

TetrSfeera  (Gr.  Trrpdxfpot,  four'homed). 
A  genus  of  Diileniacea  consisting  mostly  of 
climbiDg  shrubs,  widely  spread  over  the  tropics 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  species 
haye  some  astringent  qualities.  T.  potatori  is 
CHlled  the  Water-tree  at  Sierra  Leone,  because 
ita  elimbing  stems  yield  a  good  supply  of  clear 
crater  when  cut  across.  In  Brazil  a  decoction 
of  T.  Breyniana  and  7!  oblongata  is  applied 
to  awellmgs  of  the  legs,  xirevalent  in  that 
rountiy;  while  in  Ghiiana  an  infusion  of  the 
Tigarea  (T.  IXgareay  called  lAane  rottge  by 
the  French  in  Cayenne,  from  the  red  colour 
of  its  infusion)  is  employed  in  renereal  com- 
plaints. 

Tetraoeros.  The  generic  name  proposed 
by  Dr.  Leach  for  the  four-homed  antefope. 

Tetradttes.  A  word  used  in  several  senses, 
all  of  them,  however,  bearing  upon  its  original 
(derivation  fipom  Gr.  rirrap^Sffour.  1.  Among 
the  ancients,  children  were  so  called  who  were 
bom  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month;  and 
such  were  believed  to  be  unlucky.  2.  The 
Hanichees  and  others,  who  believed  the  GKxi- 
bead  to  consist  of  four  instead  of  three  Persons, 
bore  this  name.  And,  3.  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  different  sects  of  heretics  were  so 
(^Ued,  from  the  respect  with  which  they 
regarded  the  number  four. 

Tetradraolim  (Gr.  rwpdBpetx/un).  A  com- 
mon silver  coin  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  the 
valne  of  four  drachms. 

Tetradsrmite  (Gr.  rcrpdZufjMSf  fourfold^ 
from  its  occurrence  in  quadruple  crystals). 
A  native  sulpho-telluride  of  bismuth,  generally 
found  massive  with  a  foliated  striicture,  but 
wmetimes  in  tabular  crystals  of  a  pale  lead- 
prey  colour,  and  with  a  metallic  lustre,  in 
the  quartz  rock  of  Brandy  Gill  in  Cumberland ; 
also  io  Hungary,  &c. 

TetradynamoiM  (Gr.  S6vafus,  power).  In 
Botany,  this  term  is  applied  to  flowers  which 
have  six  stamens,  of  which  two  are  short,  and 
separated  by  two  pairs  of  longer  ones. 

TetnMterls  (Gr.).  In  Grecian  Chronology, 
a  cycle  of  four  years,  invented  by  Solon,  to  make 
the  lunar  vear  equal  to  the  solar.  This  he 
effected  by  intercalating  a  month  of  twenty-two 
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days  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  at  the  lapse 
of  other  two  years  another  month  of  twenty- 
three  days,  making  in  all  forty-five  days,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  the  difference  between 
the  lunar  and  solar  year  after  an  interval  of 
four  years. 

TetragroB  (Gr.  rtrpdy^yos,  four-angled).  A 
figure  of  four  angles  or  comers.  [Quadbanglb.] 

TetraffoniaoeBe  (Tetragonia,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  order  of  perigynous  Exogens, 
sometimes  united  with  Portulacaceat  but  dif- 
fering from  them  essentially  in  their  several- 
celled  ovary.  They  axe  much  more  closely 
connected  with  Meeemhryacea^  and  are  often 
united  with  them  as  a  sub-orJer,  only  differ- 
ing in  the  usual  absence  of  petals.  They 
are  succulent-leaved  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly 
maritime,  and  are  found  generally  within  the 
tropics,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

The.  genus  Tetragonia  consists  of  herbaceous 
plants  with  four-cornered  fruit,  and  one  of  the 
species,  native  of  New  Zealand,  is  cultivated  as 
an  esculent  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand 
spinach.  This,  although  altogether  inferior  to 
genuine  spinach,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
resistance  to  drought,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  foliage  that  may  be  gathered  from  a  single 
plant.    It  is  an  annual,  of  the  easiest  culture. 

retragram  (Gr.  rtrpdpYpaiitfjLOSf  with  four 
lines).  A  figure  formed  by  four  right  lines. 
[Quabbhatbbal.] 

TetragraniiaatOB  (Gr.).  Among  several 
ancient  nations,  the  name  of  the  mystic  number 
four,  which  was  often  symbolised  to  represent 
the  Deity,  whose  name  was  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  four  letters,  niH^- 

Telragyuia  (Gr.  Wrpo,  and  ywii).  In 
Botany,  one  of  the  orders  of  ihe  Linnsean  classi- 
fication, comprising  plants  with  four  pistils. 

Tetrahedral  Co-ordinates.     [Co-obdi- 

NATES.] 

Tetrabedrlte.  A  native  sulphide  of  cop- 
per of  very  complex  composition ;  containing 
variable  proportions  of  antimony,  of  arsenic 
[Tenkantitb],  or  of  both  antimony  and  arsenic 
(Grey  Copper-ore),  and  sometimes  of  silver,  or 
of  mercury. 

It  is  found  both  crystallised  and  massive 
in  various  Cornish  mines,  at  Combe  Martin 
in  Devonshire,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Hungary 
Saxony,  Transylvania,  See.  The  name  has  re- 
ference to  the  tetrahedral  form  of  the  crystals 
in  which  it  usually  occurs. 

TetraliedroB  (Gr.  r^rpa,  and  Upa,  side). 
A  solid  bounded  by  four  planes.  It  has  also 
four  comers  or  angles,  and  six  edges.  The 
regular  tetrahedron  is   one  of   the  platonic 

b(^eS.      [FOLTBBDBOK.] 

Totrabedroiif  Pnndamental,  or  Tetra- 
bedroB  of  Boltoenoe.    [Co-obdikatbs.] 

Tetralogy  (Gr.  rerpa^.oy{a).  The  name 
given  to  the  collection  of  four  dramatic  com- 
positions brought  forward  for  exhibition  at 
Athens  by  competitors  for  scenic  honour.  It 
consisted  of  three  tragedies  and  a  8atyri<) 
drama.  [Satibb;  Tbilogt.] 
8C 
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Tetrameter  (Gr.  rerpdfurpos).  A  rewe 
consisting  of  fonr  meaBores;  i.e.  aeooiding  to 
the  Greek  prosody,  of  eight  iambic,  trodiaic, 
or  anapsestic  feet. 

Tetnuidrta  (Ghr.  rh-pa,  and  Mp)-  Ib 
Botany,  the  fourth  class  of  the  linntBan 
pystem  of  classiflcatioii,  containing  plants  fur- 
nished with  four  stamens. 

TetraBdrovs.  In  Botany,  this  term  is 
applied  to  a  flower  having  four  stamens. 

Tetraatliera  (Gr.  rirpa^  and  h>ihip6s, 
fiowery).  An  extensive  genus  of  Lauiraeem^ 
chiefly  found  in  the  tropics  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  extending,  however,  as  far  north  as 
Japan,  and  as  far  south  as  New  Zealand,  but 
very  few  being  American.  The  majority  are 
evergreen  trees.  In  T,  laurifotia,  whidi  is 
widely  dispersed  over  tropical  Aaia,  the  leaves 
and  young  branches  abound  in  a  viscid  juice,  and 
in  Cochin  China  the  natives  bruise  and  macerate 
them  until  the  mass  becomes  gHutinous,  when 
it  is  used  for  mixing  with  plaster  to  thicken 
and  render  it  more  adhesive  and  durable.  Its 
fi*uits  yield  a  solid  rank-smelling  fat,  eom< 
inonly  used  in  the  same  country  for  making 
candles. 

Tetrao  (Lat. ;  Gr.  rcrpid(«r,  a  bustard).  A 
name  selected  by  Linmeus  for  an  extensive 
^onus  of  ffallinaceouB  birds,  characterised  by  a 
nuked  and  generally  red  band  whidi  oeoupies 
tlic  place  of  the  eyebrow.  This  genus  compre- 
hended all  the  various  spe<des  of  grouse,  par- 
tridges, francolins,  quails,  and  tinamons;  and 
t  lie  necessity  ibr  subdividiiig  it  was  ocmsequently 
soon  recognised.  Latham  restricts  the  genus 
Tetrao  to  those  species  of  which  the  feet  are 
ix)vored  by  feathers,  and  are  without  spurs, 
with  naked  toes,  and  a  3x>und  or  fori^ed  tall : 
tliese  are  the  true  grouse.  The  species  in  which 
file  toes  are  feathered  as  well  as  the  1^,  called 
itarmigant  form  the  genus  LagopuM,  Brisson 
separated  from  the  Linnsean  TetraoiieSt  the 
partridges,  francolins,  and  quails,  under  the 
generic  title  Perdix ;  and  the  obvious  characters 
indicated  by  the  common  names  of  these  tribes, 
have  been  made  by  later  zoologists  the  grounds 
for  as  many  distinct  genera..  The  quai£  of  the 
New  World  form  the  distinct  genus  Oriyx. 
The  long-necked  tmamous  of  America  constitute 
the  last  genus  (  TVnamiM,  Latham)  of  the  family 
THraonvda, 

TetraphannaooB.  An  <Mntment  com- 
posed of  four  remedies ;  viz.  wax,  lesiu,  lard, 
and  pitch. 

Tetrapliyliiie.  A  variety  of  Triphyline, 
from  Keiti  in  Finland. 

Tetrapla  (Gr.  rrr^mrA^s,  fourfold).  In 
Ecclesiastical  History,  the  name  of  a  Bible 
arranged  by  Origen  in  four  ct^umns,  consisting 
of  four  different  G'reek  versions ;  viz.  that  of 
the  Septuagint,  that  of  Aquila,  that  of  Synuna^ 
chuH,  and  that  of  Tbeodotion.  This  work  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Hbxapljl. 

Tetrapnensnoiilaiia  (Gr.  vyev/iary,  a  lung). 
The  name  of  a  section  of  spiders  {Araneida^ 
comprehending  those  which  have  four  pulmo- 
j:ary  sacs. 
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(Gr.  rrrfin*p9St  fwr- 
toinged).  A  name  applied  by  some  entomo- 
logists to  the  insects  which  have  (bur  wings, 
and  which  thus  ooDStitate  an  extensive  primuy 
division  of  the  class. 

Tetrareii  (Gr.  r«rp4px^>  The  gorenor 
of  a  fourth  part  of  a  eountry.  This  vis  a  title 
granted  bv  the  Romans  to  some  tributaiy 
princes*  whcwi  they  did  not  dignify  with  the 
style  of  king.  Such  were  the  sons  of  Herod 
the  Great,  amongst  whom  his  domisiooB  were 
divided  after  his  death.  {Mim,  dt  iJcad.  ies 
Inter,  vol.  xxviii.) 

TetraapastOB  (Gr.  eirdm,  I  jmll).  In 
Mechanics,  a  machine  in  whidi  foor  pall^  all 
act  together. 

Tetnepeve  (Gr.  r4rpa,  and  ^rcp^  Kfd). 
One  of  the  forms  of  fructification  found  in  some 
sea-weeds.  It  consists  of  little  dusters  of 
spores,  in  most  cases  four  in  nnmber,  bat  vezy 
rarely  eight  Mr.  Berkeley  remaiks  that  froit 
of  this  form  seem  to  be  not  mere  modifi- 
cations of  the  capsule,  but  rather  of  the 
nature  of  gemmae,  multiplying  the  individiul 
without  impregnation.  It  is  called  tHnsporic, 
and  the  separate  bodies  ietnupores.  Tkej  are 
usually  formed  by  the  division  (often  unequal.) 
of  one  globose  endochrome,  three  of  the  foor 
divisions  only  being  in  general  visible,  in  which 
case  the  fruit  is  sometimes  erroneously  called 
trisporie.  When  all  four  are  visible  at  oD<*t» 
the  division  is  said  to  be  emeial.  In  somf 
genera,  however,  the  oblong  or  eUiptie  eod(>- 
chrome  is  divided  transversely,  when  the  diri- 
sion  is  called  zonaie  or  annular.  The  tetra 
spores  may  be  simply  immersed  in  the  froDd. 
wlien  they  are  called  $ori ;  or  contained  in  ex- 
ternal warts  or  excrescences  {keMaihtda^  orio 
proper  leaflets  (tporopkylla),  or,  lastly,  in  «laQ- 
gated  pod-like  processes  (s^iffAw^).  It  is  is  the 
rose-spored  Algie  that  tetraspores  are  found. 

Te«nM«lol&  (Gr.  rtrpArnxos,  m  fow  roies)- 
In  Poetry,  a  stanca  of  four  verses. 

Vetraa^le  (Gr.  rcrp4<rruXof ).  InArrhilee- 
ture,  a  building  having  four  columns  in  front 

TetvathiOBle  AolA.  An  unstable  add  of 
sulphur  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  lt« 
formula  is  SsOoHg. 

Ve«ter>    An  eruptive  disease  of  the  cuticle. 

[PSOSIASIS.] 

Tettlges  (Gr.  grasaiopptra).  An  appel- 
lation assumed  by  the  ancient  Athenians  in 
allusion  to  the  boast  that  thOT  were  prodoeed 
fix>m  the  soil  which  they  inhabited.  [Autoch- 
thons.] 

*  Tetttgenlans  (Gr.  r^rril,  a  grastkoppfrX 
A  section  of  Hemipterous  insects,  of  which  the 
genus  Teitigonia  is  the  type.  It  is  spuxnymoo^ 
with  Cicadarians.     [Cicaba.] 

(Gr.  TcikiMov).  An  extensve 
genus  of  herbs  and  dirubs  beloBging  to  the 
Labiata,  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
but  aboundinjg  chiefly  in  the  northern  tempent^ 
and  subtropical  regions  of  the  east^n  hemi- 
sphere. They  are  called  6^enn«iM2ir<.  Se\'er»l 
species  were  formerly  reputed  to  possess  medi- 
cinal virtues,  but  are  now  discarded  except  by 
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rustic  pnctitionere.  T.  Scerodonia,  the  Wood 
Germander  or  Wood  Sage,  is  an  extremely 
bitter  plant,  -with  the  smeU  and  taste  of  hops, 
for  which  it  is  said  to  be  substituted  in  Jersey. 
Of  ^e  other  species,  71  Mamm,  or  Cat  Thyme, 
causes  sneezing,  and  was  formerly  employed  in 
the  prepazatioa  of  Compoond  Powder  of  Asara- 
baocl^  out  layender-flowera  are  now  generally 
substituted  for  it. 

Teatates.  In  Mythology,  a  deity  men- 
tioned by  Lucan  (i.  445),  in  conjunction  with 
Hesus  and  Taianis,  as  being  worshipped  with 
Bscrifices  not  unlike  those  of  HoiiocH. 

Tenthidans  (Gr.  rcvaor,  the  cutUe-fiah), 
The  family  of  Dibranchiate  Cenhalopods,  of 
vhich  the  calamary  {LoUgo  vutgaria)  is  the 
type. 

TemtoBle.  A  name  assigned  to  that  class 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages,  which  includes  the  High  German, 
Low  German,  and  Scandinavian  dialects.  From 
the  fact  that  the  English  speak  a  low  Gterman 
dialect,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  are,  like 
the  Germans,  a  Teutonic  people;  but  this  con- 
clusion, although  it  may  be  true,  must  be 
received  with,  great  caution.  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  [LInouagb]  that  although  words 
may  be  impozted  to  any  extejit  into  the  yoca- 
bulary  of  a  language,  yet  the  grammatical 
systems  of  languages  can  never  be  exchanged, 
and  therefore  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  tmng 
as  a  mixed  language.  But  it  is  not  less  a  fact 
that  a  nation  may  adopt  the  languaee  of  its 
conquerors,  while  the  new  blood  introduced  by 
the  latter  may  be  altogether  inadequate  to 
modify  materially  the  original  population ;  and 
hence  that  a  race  may  retain  all  its  character- 
istics through  successiye  wayes  of  conquest,  if 
the  numbers  of  the  invaders  in  each  case  bear 
but  a  slight  proportion  to  the  original  inha- 
bitants, and  especially  if  the  force  of  each  later 
invasion  falls  rather  on  the  previous  conquerors 
than  on  the  original  possessors  of  the  countiy. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  at  the  present  time 
to  apply  these  observations  to  the  ethnology  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  argued  that  as  philo- 
logy cannot  be  taken  as  a  sure  guide  for  the 
ethnologists,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  evidence 
of  history  and  the  bodily  and  psychical  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  who  form  the  subject  of 
enquiry ;  that  historical  notices  give  no  support 
to  the  idea  that  the  numbers  of  the  Eoman 
military  colonists  were  large  enough  to  have 
any  sensible  effect  on  the  British  population, 
or  that  the  Boman  legionaries  were  purely 
Eoman ;  that  intermarriages  with  British  women 
would  have  a  constant  tendency  to  absorb 
the  new  element;  that  if  this  was  the  case 
with  the  Boman  soldiers,  it  would  be  so  still 
more  with  the  Saxon  invaders,  and  that  while 
these  were  too  few  to  effect  any  material  change 
in  the  original  stock,  they  would  in  their  turn 
suffer  far  more  than  the  British  inhabitants 
from  the  subsequent  inroads  and  settlements 
of  D}«nes  and  Kormans ;  and  that  the  effect  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  particular  would  be 
stiU  further  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  army 
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of  William  was  recruited  largely  from  people 
closely  akin  to  the  British  population  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  further  argued  that,  although  the 
Britons  adopted  the  hmguage  of  their  Anglo; 
Saxon  conquerors,  yet  there  is  a  Cymric  element 
in  the  English  vocabulary,  and  still  more  that 
there  survives  a  Cymric  pronunciation  which  is 
not  found  among  any  genuine  Teutonic  people. 
It  is  also  urged  that  a  philological  examination  of 
Cymric  dialects,  as  the  WeL^,  reveals  a  remark- 
able affinity  with  Greek  dialects  in  words  and 
forms  whidi  are  not  common  to  the  Greek  and 
Teutonic  languages,  while  the  Cymric  pronun- 
ciation survives  among  the  modem  Greeks 
as  among  the  modem  English.  It  is  also 
aigoed  that  the  characteristics  of  the  English 
resemble  those  of  the  ancient  Briton  much 
more  than  they  resemble  those  of  Teutonic 
peoples,  and  that  they  exhibit  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  This 
resemblance  may  be  traced  in  their  common 
love  of  athletic  exercises,  in  their  pugilistic 
skill,  in  their  expertness  as  horsemen,  in  thoir 
excellence  as  oarsmen,  in  their  horse-races  and 
their  hunting,  in  their  prize  ring  and  in  their 
wrestling  contests,  for  which  the  Cymric  word 
ymafael  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Greek 
o-v/twaXa/«,  the  wii(  ^7006;  IIoXuScvkijs  being 
found  in  the  English  boxer  and  prize-fighter. 

The  conclusion  from  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, it  is  maintained,  is,  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  a  non-Teutonic  people,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  represent  the  original  British 
population  of  this  country,  into  wMch  has  been 
infused  an  appreciable,  though  small,  propor- 
tion of  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  bloc^ ;  and, 
further,  that  the  English  exhibit  the  highest 
phase  of  Celtic  civilisation  in  modern  times,  as 
the  Athenians  and  other  Greek  tribes  exhi- 
bited the  highest  Celtic  civilisation  of  ancient 
times.  Whether  these  arguments  are  valid 
and  these  conclusions  correct,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature or  rash  to  afGirm;  but  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  the  enquiry  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest, and  that  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
should  be  carefully  and  impartially  weighed. 
(Pike,  *  The  English  and  their  Origin,'  West- 
minster Sevieuff  Oct.  1866,  p.  340  ;  Fortnightly 
Review,  Oct.  1,  1866,  art.  'The  Origin  of  the 
English.') 

TentiMii€  bttgnagoa.  A  name  given  to 
the  dialects  which  are  comprised  under  the 
High  German,  Low  German,  and  Scandinavian 
branches  of  the  Aryan  family  of  langua<;es. 
Of  these,  the  English  and  Butch  belong  to  the 
Low  German  branch.  These  dialects  cannot 
be  directly  derived  from  each  other,  any  more 
than  Greek  can  be  derived  from  I^tin,  or  Latin 
from  Greek,  or  either  of  these  from  Sanscrit; 
and  if  they  are  traceable  at  all  to  a  common 
source,  this  source  must  be  found  in  a  lan- 
guage preceding  all  dialects  which  are  known 
to  us  historic^y.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  language  of  a  tribe  or  nation  is  no  ooti- 
clueive  evidence  in  questions  of  ethnology. 

Toatonle  Order.  A  military  relij^nous 
order,  entitled  Teutonic  Knights  of  the  Hos- 
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pital  of  St.  Mary  in  Jerusalem,  which  sprang 
from  a  peaceful  and  insignificant  beginning 
during  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  the  third  crusade. 
The  first  founders,  in  Dean  Milman's  words, 
*  wore  honest,  decent,  and  charitable  burghers 
of  Liibeck  and  Bremen.  After  the  disasters 
which  followed  the  death  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  when  the  army  was  wasting  away  with 
disease  and  famine  before  Acre,  these  meidiants 
from  the  remote  shores  of  the  Baltic  ran  up  the 
sails  of  their  ships  into  tents  to  receive  the  sick 
and  starving.  The^  were  joined  by  the  brethren 
of  a  German  hospital,  which  had  been  before 
fuunded  in  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  permitted, 
\)y  the  contemptuous  compassion  of  Saladin, 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  city.  Duke 
Frederick  of  Swabia  saw  the  advantage  of 
:i  German  order,  both  to  maintain  the  Ger^ 
man  interests  and  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
German  pilgrims.  Their  first  house  was  in 
Acre.'  {Latin  Christianity,  book  xii.  ch.  v.) 
They  continued  their  kindly  offices  till  the 
crusade  of  Frederick  II.,  when,  under  Herman 
of  Salza,  the  fourth  grand  master,  the  order 
rose  to  distinction.  Their  history  is  from 
that  time  transferred  to  the  Baltic,  and  the 
iaterest  of  their  annals  centres  chiefly  in 
the  antagonism  of  their  claims  to  those  of 
the  kings  of  Poland.  The  grounds  and  re- 
sults of  this  quarrel  are  exhibited  in  minute 
detail,  in  the  work  entitled  Litea  ac  Bes 
Ge^ta  inter  Polonos  Ordinemque  Critci/erorumf 
edited  by  Count  Dzialynski  (tosen  1866). 

The  knights  were  invited  into  Poland  by 
Conrad  (regent  for  Boleslas  V.),  who  sought 
their  aid  fbr  the  conversion  or  extirpation  of 
the  savage  Rutheni,  and  assigned  to  them  the 
territory  of  Culm  on  the  Vistula,  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years,  as  a  crusading  ground  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  Of  this  compact 
the  knights  deny  all  knowledge,  but  there 
seems  little  reason  for  calling  it  in  question. 
Retaining  possession  of  their  territory,  they 
were  further  placed  by  Yladislas  IV.  in  tempo- 
rary charge  of  the  fortress  of  Gdansk,  which 
they  were  to  defend  against  the  marquis  of 
Brandenburg.  This  compact  also  was  broken ; 
and  the  order  was  condemned  by  the  legates  of 
Pope  John  XXII.  to  restore  the  fortress  and 
give  further  compensation  in  money.  For 
contempt  of  this  sentence  thev  were  excom- 
municated; and  Vladislas,  finding  the  papal 
censures  ineffectual,  en^ged  them  in  the  field, 
and  in  a  battle  fought  m  1331  is  said  to  have- 
slain  20,000  troops  of  the  order.  That  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  out  with  frightful  severity  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Poland,  is  evident  from 
the  total  silence  of  all  the  witnesses  on  this 
subject,  in  the  suit  between  the  order  and  the 
Polish  kings  tried  before  the  legates  of  Bene- 
dict XII.,  their  reply  to  the  protest  of  the 
grand  master  Theodoric  being  simply  the  coun- 
tercharge that  the  iniquities  of  the  order  had 
Jed  to  their  summary  chastisement.  In  this 
trial,  which  took  place  in  1339,  it  was  proved 
that  the  knights  found  their  way  into  Dantzig 
(Gdansk),  owing  to  the  weakness  of  Bogussa, 
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wbo  offered  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
fortress  until  they  should  receive  compensation 
in  money  for  their  aid  in  guardingthe  dty.  In 
the  issue,  the  knights  expelled  Bogussa,  pro 
mising,  however,  to  restore  the  fort  to  him  as 
soon  as  Vladislas  paid  them  the  stipulated 
sum.  The  next  fortress  gained  by  the  order 
was  that  of  Sweckze,  which  led  to  the  sub- 
mission of  all  Pomerania,  a  territory  ceded  in 
1296  by  its  duke  Mistiwog  to  KingPrzemislas. 
This  second  suit,  like  the  first,  was  ended  by 
a  papal  sentence  in  favour  of  the  Polish  king; 
but,  as  before,  the  sentence  was  disregarded,  and, 
four  years  later,  Kasimir  the  Ghreat  was  obliged 
to  yield  up  to  the  order  the  absolute  possession 
of  C^javia,  Culm,  and  Michalow.  A  third  trial 
followed,  at  the  coimcil  of  Constance,  when  the 
documents  on  which  the  order  founded  its 
claims  were  all  impugned,  and  chiefly  on  tbi> 
ground  of  forgery.  But  the  strength  of  the 
order  lay  in  circumstances  which  could  not  be 
affected  by  ecclesiastical  sentences :  and  thus. 
while  the  Knights  Templars  fell,  the  Teutonii! 
knights  profited  by  the  remoteness  of  their 
province,  and  consolidated  their  power,  until 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  exchanged  his  title  of 
grand  master  for  that  of  Duke  of  Eastern  Pros- 
sia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
Prussian  monarchy.     (Edin,  Bev,  July  1858.) 

The  order,  however,  still  remained  a  separate 
institution,  the  seat  of  the  grand  master  being 
at  Mergentheim,  in  Swabia.  By  the  peace  of 
Pl«sburg,  in  1805,  the  emperor  Francis  II. 
gained  the  grand  mastership  with  its  rights  and 
revenues.  In  1809,  the  order  was  abohsfaed 
by  Napoleon,  but  it  still  has  a  tittdar  existence 
in  Austria. 

TezaUte.  A  variety  of  Brndte  or  hydrate 
of  magnesia  firom  Texas  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tezaslte.  A  variety  of  Emerald  Nickel  from 
Texas  in  Pennsylvania. 

Textile  Vabrlos.     [Wbavhto.] 

Textuaries.  Among  the  Jews,  the  sect 
of  Caritfes,  or  Karaites,  has  been  so  called 
from  its  adherence  to  the  text  of  the  Jevish 
Scriptures. 

Tliaboritee.    [Tabobitbs.] 

Tbalamllloree.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
four  lar|;e  classes  into  which  De  CandoUe  and 
others  divide  dicotyledonous  plants.  It  indndes 
all  those  orders  in  which  the  majority  of  gesen 
have  distinct  petals,  inserted  with  the  stamens 
on  the  receptacle,  under  or  i  jnmediately  aioond 
the  ovary. 

TbAlamiis  (Lat. ;  Gr.  MXatios,  a  chambn). 
In  Anatomy,  the  part  of  the  brain  firom  which 
the  optic  nerves  have  part  of  their  origin. 

Thalamus.  In  Botany,  the  part  on  vfaich 
the  ovaiy  is  seated.  The  succulent  red  centre 
of  a  strawberry,  or  the  core  in  the  fruit  of 
a  raspberry,  are  the  thalami  of  these  plants. 
Some  botanists  call  it  the  receptacle. 

Thaler  ^Ger.).  A  Prussian  silver  coin,  the 
value  of  which,  expressed  in  English  money,  is 
2  shillings  and  10}  pence  nearly.  In  a  th^er 
there  are  30  silver  groschen.  The  word  has  in 
other  countries  been  corrupted  into  doUar. 
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TliflJta  (6r.  $4\9iaj  hloommg).  In  the 
Hesiodic  Thiogony  (77),  one  of  the  nine  Mubb8» 
regarded  in  later  times  as  the  muse  of  Comedy. 
According  to  Apollodoins  (i.  3,  §  4)  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  Cobtbantbs  by  Apollo. 

nialidaos  (Gt.  ^Acta,  one  of  the  Muses). 
The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Tunicaries,  of  which  the 
genus  8dpa  or  Thalia  is  the  type.    [SAij>iu] 

TbttUte.  A  kind  of  Soapstone  of  a  pale 
yeUowish-green  colour,  which  is  found  difihsed 
in  the  omygdaloidal  trap-rocks  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

ThaUite  (Gr.  OtUXw,  to  bloom).  The  name 
given  to  certain  acicular  crystals  of  Epidote 
found  in  France  and  Spain. 

Ttialllnm  (Gr.  9a\\6s,  a  young  shoot  or 
twig).  This  metal  was  discoyered  by  Crookes 
in  1861,  in  a  deposit  obtained  from  the  sul- 
^oric  acid  manufactor/of  Tilkerode,  in  the 
Hare.  {Pka.  Trans.  1863.)  The  spectrum  of 
this  product  furnished  a  singularly  brilliant 
green  line,  which  led  him  to  examine  it 
further,  and  suggested  the  aboTe  name.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  some  yarieties  of  pyrites 
and  in  the  residue  of  the  evaporation  of  certain 
mmeral  waters.  It  is  a  soft  lead-like  metal ;  its 
specific  gravity  between  1 1  and  12 ;  its  atomic 
weight  204 ;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air ;  fiises  at 
about  &%0^,  and  at  about  600^  takes  fire  and 
bums  with  s  green  light;  in  ductility,  malle- 
abihty,  and  tenacity,  it  much  resembles  lead. 
It  forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  other  metals. 
It  forms  two  oxides,  the  most  important  of 
vhich  is  the  protoxide  (=T1  0).  This  oxide 
is  soluble  in  water,  furnishing  an  alkaline 
liquor  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid;  it  is 
yellow  when  anhydrous,  soluble  in  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  is  thrown 
down  firom  its  solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium in  the  form  of  a  dark  brown  sulphide. 
No  precipitate  is  formed  in  solution  of  sulphate 
or  nitrate  of  thallium  by  the  caustic  alkalies, 
bat  the  carbonated  alkalies  give  a  precipitate 
in  very  concentrated  solutions ;  chlorides,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides,  give  yellowish  precipitates. 
The  salts  of  thallium  are  yery  poisonous ;  they 
are  colourless,  when  formed  with  colourless 
acids,  and  are  easily  decomposed  by  feeble 
electric  currents. 

Tluaio|roiM  (Gr.  edKK6st  a  shoot,  and  ycv- 
wU»,  to  bring  forth).  The  name  of  one  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
comprising  those  cryptogams  which  are  ex- 
tremely simple  in  their  structure,  and  exhibit 
nothing  like  the  green  leaves  of  phsenogams. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  there  are  leaf-like 
expansions,  they  are  not  arranged  symmetrically 
round  a  stem,  and  are  destitute  of  all  trace  of 
stomates  and  breathing  pores ;  while  in  those 
lichens  or  Algcs  whose  stems  are  of  long 
duration,  though  there  may  be  something  like 
centrifugal  growth  indicated  by  zones,  it  is  of 
a  totally  different  nature  from  that  of  acrogens 
The  most  definite  point  of  distinction  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  spores  of  acrogens  when 
^rminating  produce  either  a  cellular  mass  or 
plant,  in  which  bodies  called  archegonia  are 
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formed,  which  by  impregnation  produce  from 
an  embryonic  cell  either  a  new  plant  or  a 
spore-bearing  capsule,  while  in  thallogens  no 
lK)dies  corresponding  to  archegonia  are  ever 
produced. 

Thallogens  include  the  two  vast  tribes  of 
Algals  [Alojb]  and  Fungals,  of  which  the  latter 
are  divisible  into  two  main  divisions,  Fungi 
and  LxcHENS. 

TliaUas(Lat.;  GT,0a\\6s).  This  term,  used 
to  indicate  a  fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves 
into  one  general  mass,  is  applied  to  that  part  of 
thallogens  immediately  bearing  the  fructifica- 
tion, more  particularly  to  the  cellular  mass 
in  which  the  perithecia  are  enclosed,  or  still 
more  especially  to  the  whole  vegetative  system 
of  lichens. 

Tliaminus.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year,  answering  to  part  of  June  and  July, 
and  containing  twenty-nine  days.  In  Mytho- 
logy, the  Phoenician  Thammuz  is  identified 
with  Adonis,  the  father  (according  to  one  le- 
gend) of  PlUAFUS. 

Ttaaae  (Sax.  thegn,  from  thegnian,  to  serve). 
In  early  English  History,  the  common  title  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  military  leaders  called  Geraihs 
or  companions  (from  sethian,  to  Journey).  The 
ealdormen  were  comprised  among  the  thanes 
who  are  to  be  regarded  as  persons  who  become 
noble  by  service,  which  presupposed  freedom 
of  birth.  The  highest  were  tJie  immediate 
thanes  or  ministers  of  the  king.  In  Wessex 
and  Merda  these  thanes  were  called  twdf-hynde 
men,  whose  wergild  was  twelve  hundred  shil- 
lings, i.  e.  six  times  that  of  the  ceorl  or  two- 
hynde  man.  The  dignity  was  connected  with 
possession  of  land,  the  smaller  thane  possessing 
five  hides,  while  the  ealdorman  held  forty,  this 
land  being  regarded  as  a  reward  for  mUitary 
service.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  land 
itself  came  to  be  considered  a  foundation  of 
nobility,  and  the  acquisition  of  five  hides  raised 
the  simple  freeman  from  the  condition  of  a 
ceorl  to  that  of  a  thane.  The  merchant  who 
had  thrice  crossed  the  sea  on  his  own  account 
became  entitled  to  this  rank. 

The  thane  was  bound  to  military  service, 
and  obliged  to  appear  on  horseback,  and  had 
the  right  of  appearing  and  voting  in  the  witena- 
gemoty  the  absent  being  considered  as  assenting 
to  the  resolutions  of  those  who  were  present. 
Offices  connected  with  the  personal  services  of 
the  king  or  the  administration  of  justice  were 
intrusted  to  thanes  whose  landed  property  fur- 
nished a  sufiident  guarantee  for  his  conduct 
(Lappenberg,  England  under  tJte  Anglo- Scucon 
Kings,  part  v. ;  Turner,  Analo-Saxons ;  Pal- 
grave,  English  Commonwealth;  Lingard,  Hist, 
of  England,  ch.  vii.) 

Ttiaiwia.  A  genus  of  Umbellifera,  celebrated 
in  very  ancient  time^  for  its  medicinal  pro- 
ducts— ^the  Cyrenean  Silphium  or  Laser  Cyre- 
niacum  being  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  produce  of  one  of  the  species.  They  are 
herbaceous  perennials,  all  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries bordenng  on  the  Mediterranean.  T.  gar- 
ganica,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  £rom  Spain 
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to  G-roece,  and  also  of  Algeria,  where  it  is 
called  Drias,  is  considered  hj  the  natives  to 
he  a  specific  against  pain  of  all  kinds,  every 
pnrt  of  the  plant  being  held  to  be  of  eqnal 
efficacy.  To  camels,  however,  it  is  a  deadly 
po  son.  Its  root  is  purgative.  T.  SUpkium  is 
to  and  on  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
>  t  \*'  site  of  the  ancient  Cjrrene,  and  is  sup- 
o<ie  1  to  have  afforded  the  gum-resin  known  to 
.1    ancients  as  L(utr  Cyreniaeumt  sometimes 

"t  (1  AsHa-dulcis  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
.a-iifoeida,  both  of  which  were  included  by 
'  II'  j  reeks  under  the  name  Silphionf  as  also 
xxTt^  Other  urabellifers. 

Taaraadlte*  A  greenish  variety  of  Pearl 
S,'ar  from  Tbanind  in  Saxony. 

Tbatobiair  ( A.-Sax.  thac ;  Ger.  dach ;  Lat. 
t<'i:o,  Gr.  <rT€>«,  to  cover).  Covering  houses, 
btacks,  or  ricks  with  straw  or  reeds,  in  such 
H  manner  as  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  exclude 
excessive  heat,  or  prevent  its  escape  from  within. 
The  straw  generally  used  in  thatching  is  that 
of  wheat,  as  being  the  longest  and  thickest, 
and  the  most  durable.  Next  to  wheat,  rye 
striiw  is  preferred,  or,  in  default  of  that,  the 
straw  of  oats;  but  the  most  durable  of  all 
thatch  in  cold  countries  is  that  formed  of 
the  reed  (Arundo  Donor,  Linn.),  or  of  the 
common  heath  or  ling  (CaUuna  viUgariSy  Sal.). 
A  very  durable  covering  of  the  Uiatch  kind 
is  also  formed  of  the  spray  of  birch,  of  the 
bark  of  that  tree,  or  of  oak  or  pine,  and 
of  the  chips  and  shavings  made  by  hurdle- 
makers  from  the  poles  and  shoots  supplied 
by  copse  woods.  Thatched  roofs  were  formerly 
almost  universal  in  cottage  architecture;  but 
they  are  now  being  supplanted  by  roofs  covered 
with  tiles  or  slates,  which  are  much  more 
durable,  and  not  liable  to  catch  lire;  while 
the  straw  formerly  used  for  roofs  is  much 
more  profitably  employed  as  litter  for  cattle, 
and  thus  turned  into  manure,  and  employed  in 
reproduction — a  process  which,  in  agriculture 
at  least,  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  any 
material  contributing  so  essentially  to  its  aid 
as  manure. 

THaumatrope  (Gr.  Bavfia^  a  wonder  \ 
Tfitru,  I  turn).  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Paris 
to  an  optical  toy,  the  principle  of  which  depends 
on  the  pei'sisience  of  vision.  A  circle  is  cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  card,  to  opposite  edges  of  which 
two  silk  strings  are  fixed,  by  twisting  which 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  the 
disc  is  turned  round  with  considerable  velocity. 
On  one  side  of  the  disc  is  drawn  any  object,  as 
a  chaiiot ;  on  the  other  side,  the  charioteer  in 
the  attitude  of  driving ;  so  that  when  the  card 
is  twirled  round,  we  see  the  charioteer  driving 
tlie  chariot ;  or,  in  consequence  of  the  duration 
of  the  impressions  of  light  on  the  retina,  we  see 
at  once  what  is  drawn  on  both  sides  of  the 
card.     (Library  of  Ustful  Knowledge,  *  Optics.') 

Thea  (Chinese  tcha).  The  Botanical  name 
of  the  genus  of  T^mstromiacea  which  includes 
the  plants  yielding  Tea..  The  native  conntiy 
of  the  Tea-plant,  like  that  of  many  others  long 
cultivated  by  man,  is  unosrtain.  Hitherto  the 
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plant  has  been  found  by  botanists  in  a  reallj 
wild  state  only  in  Assam ;  and  though  Chios 
has  not  received  so  thorough  an  exploration  by 
botanical  travellers  as  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  does  not  grow  indigenously  in  that 
vast  empire,  yet  a  Japanese  tradition,  which 
ascribes  its  introduction  into  China  to  an  In- 
dian Buddhist  priest  who  visited  that  coontrr 
in  the  sixth  century,  favours  the  supposition 
of  its  Indian  origin. 

It  was  at  one  time  commonly  supposed  that 
the  two  well-marked  sorts  of  Tea,  Black  and 
Green,  were  the  produce  of  distinct  species ;  but 
it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  tiie  Chinese 
manufacture  the  different  kinds  indiscriminate!  v 
from  the  same  plant;  and  botanists  are  nov 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  two  supposed 
Chinese  species,  calldd  T.  Bokea  and  T.  viridig, 
are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  species,  for  which  Linnsns*  name,  T.  ehi- 
nenmSf  is  adopted,  and  of  which  the  Assam 
Tea-plant  (sometimes  called  T.  as9amka)  is  a 
third  variety,  or  perhaps  the  wild  type. 

Though  the  produce  of  the  same  variety  of 
the  Tea-plant)  the  Black  and  Green  Teas  pre- 
pared for  exportation  are  mainly  the  giowtJi  of 
different  districts  of  China,  the  Black  Tea  dis- 
trict being  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Fokein 
and  Kiangsi,  and  the  G^reen  in  those  of  Chekiang 
and  Ngan-whi ;  but  the  two  kinds  may  be  pro- 
duced in  either  district,  the  difference  being 
caused  solely  by  the  diverse  methods  of  pre- 
paration. For  the  manufactuze  of  Black  Tea 
the  freshly-gathered  leaves,  freed  from  extra- 
neous moisture  bv  a  short  exposure  in  the  open 
air,  are  thrown  m  small  quantities  at  a  time 
into  round  flat  iron  pans,  and  exposed  to  gentle 
fire-heat  for  about  five  minutes,  which  renders 
them  soft  and  pliant,  and  causes  them  to  give 
off  a  large  quantity  of  moisture ;  after  vfaich 
they  are  emptied  out  into  bamboo  sieves,  and 
whilst  still  not  repeatedly  squeezed  and  rolled 
in  the  hands  to  give  them  their  twist  or  curL  Tbev 
are  next  shaken  out  on  large  screens,  and  placed 
in  the  open  air  in  the  shade  for  two  or  three 
days.  They  are  finally  exposed  in  iron  pans 
to  a  slow  and  steady  fire-heat  until  completely 
dried,  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  in  constant 
motion  to  prevent  burning.  The  chief  differ- 
ence in  the  manufacture  of  genuine  Green  Tea 
consists  in  the  leaves  being  so  long  exposed  to 
the  air  after  rolling  that  fermentation  does  not 
take  place,  and  in  not  being  subjected  to  snch 
a  high  temperature  in  the  final  dnring ;  but  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Green  Tea 
consumed  in  Europe  and  America,  is  coloured 
artificially  hj  the  Chinese  to  suit  foreign  tzade. 

Physiologists  are  not  thoroughly  agned  aa  to 
the  effects  of  tea  upon  the  human  system.  Its 
most  active  principles  are  theine^  a  etrstalline 
principle  peculiar  to  tea  and  cofi^  and  vMHe 
oil,  to  ^^duch  its  flavour  and  odour  are  due,  and 
which  possesses  narcotic  and  intozicatingprc^wr^ 
ties;  but  it  also  contains  fifteen  percent  of  gluten 
or  nutritious  matter,  and  more  than  twentv-five 
per  cent  of  tannin.  The  late  Professor  John- 
stone endeavoured  to  eaq>l&in  its  aodoa  by 
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stating  thftfe  the  tkdne  letaenad  the  waste  of 
the  b^y,  and  oonaeqnently  lessened  the  neces- 
sity for  and  thus  stood  in  the  place  of  food, 
while  the  gluten  actnallj  nouxished  the  body ; 
bat  Dr.  Edward  Smidi  has  recently  shown 
these  statements  to  be  &llacious,  only  a  trifling 
proportion  of  the  gluten  being  taken  up  by 
boiling  water,  and  the  theine  promoting  instead 
of  retarding  vital  action,  thus  increasing  the 
bodily  waste.  He  sums  np  its  action  thus : 
'  It  increases  the  assimilatioa  of  food  both  of 
the  flesh  and  heat  forming  kinds,  and  with 
abundance  of  food  it  must  promote  nutrition ; 
whilst  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  food  it  in- 
creases the  waste  of  the  body/ 

Thi»>tln»s.  A  religious  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  earliest  of  the  communities 
of  regular  clerks ;  it  was  founded  in  1624  by 
St.  Cajetan  of  Thiene.  The  members,  besides 
the  oidinary  monastic  yows,  bound  themselves 
to  the  duties  of  the  cure  of  souls,  preaching 
against  heresies,  tending  the  sick  and  oon- 
Tiets,  while  they  pledged  themselves  to  abstain 
from  possessing  property  or  asking  for  alms. 
(A.  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  August  7.) 

TliMitre  (Gt.  Bieirpew,  firom  Btdoftai^  1 
behold).  In  Architecture,  a  building  appro- 
priated to  the  representation  of  dramatic  speo- 
tacles.  The  theatres  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans 
display  som  e  of  the  most  extraordinary  speomens 
of  their  power  in  the  arts.  (Donaldson's  Theatre 
of  the  Greeks.)  They  seem  to  have  been  earned 
to  perfection  in  the  Greek  colonies  at  an 
earher  period  than  they  were  in  the  parent 
cities.  The  first  theatre  of  stone  at  Athens, 
called  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Themistodes ;  and  as  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  Athenians  were  the  inventors  of 
the  drama  as  a  regular  scenic  aetion,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  they  were  the  first  to  regulate 
the  form  and  proportions  which  necessity  and 
pleasure  dictated  in  their  anangement  The 
subjoined  diagram  shows  the  genend  form  of  the 
Greek  theatre,  ^which  differed  but  little  from 


that  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  instmotions  given 
bj  Vitmvius  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  fifth 
book,  as  to  tiie  generu  outline  of  the  plan,  are 
as  follows :  '  Whereas  in  the  Latin  theatre  the 
points  of  four  triangles  touch  the  circumference, 
in  the  theatres  of  ih<e  Greeks  the  angles  of  three 
squares  are  substituted ;  and  the  side  of  that 
square  which  is  nearest  to  the  place  of  the 
scene,  at  the  points  where  it  touches  the  dr- 
cunference  of  the  circle,  is  the  boundary  of  the 
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proscenium.  A  line  dra¥m  parallel  to  this,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  circle,  will  give  the  front 
of  the  scene.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
orchestra,  opposite  to  the  proscenium,  another 
parallel  line  is  drawn  touching  the  circum- 
ference on  the  right  and  left ;  tlion,  one  foot  of 
the  compasses  being  fixed  on  the  right-hand 
point)  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  from 
the  left  point  describe  a  circle  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  proscenium,  and,  placing  the  foot  of 
the  compasses  on  the  left-hand  point,  with  the 
distance  of  the  right-hand  interval  describe 
another  eircle  on  the  left  side  of  the  pro- 
scenium. Thus  describing  it  from  three  centres, 
the  Greeks  have  a  larger  orchestra,  and  their 
scene  is  further  recessed.  The  pulpitum,  whicli 
they  call  Xtfycier,  is  less  in  width ;  wherefore 
among  them  the  tragic  and  comic  performers 
act  upon  the  scene,  the  rest  going  thiougli 
their  parts  in  the  orchestra.'  The  ancient 
theatres  were  frequently  used  for  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  on 
political  matters,  as  we  find  firom  Tacitus  and 
Ausonius.  Notwithstanding  the  employment  of 
those  buildings  in  later  times  as  quarries  freely 
worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  whicli 
they  stood,  there  are  still  considerable  ruins  at 
Ephesus,  Alabanda,  Teos,  Smyrna,  Hierapolis, 
Gysieus,  Alinda,  Magnesia,  Laodicea,  Mylassi, 
Sardis,  Miletus,  Stratonioea,  Telmessus,  lasuH, 
and  Patara,  all  in  Asia  Minor ;  in  Sicily,  ut 
Gatana,  Tauromenium,  Syracuse,  Argyrium,  and 
Segesta.  In  G^reeoe,  ruins  are  still  extant  at 
Al]aens,  fi^)arta,  in  the  island  of  ^gina,  at 
Epidaurus,  and  Megalopolis.  AcconiiDg  \jo 
Fausanias,  the  theatre  at  Epidaurus,  built  by 
Folycletus,  surpassed  all  other  Greek  theatres 
in  its  beauty  and  proportions;  but  in  grandeur 
and  magnificence  the  Roman  theatres  far  sur- 
passed those  of  the  Chreeks;  nor  is  this  sur- 
prising, if  we  consider  the  population  tho 
former  had  to  accommodate  compared  with 
that  of  the  latter.  For  a  very  considerable 
period  the  theatres  of  Rome,  like  those  of  the 
Etruscans,  were  of  wood;  and  Fompey,  ou 
his  return  from  the  war  against  Mithridates, 
was  the  first  who  oonstmcted  one  of  stone. 
This  must  have  been  of  large  dimensions,  as  it 
WBS  capable  of  containing  40,000  spectators. 
Some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible.  Thero 
were  two  other  considerable  theatres  in  Rome ; 
the  first  built  in  the  vear  741  of  the  city,  by 
Cornelius  Balbus ;  and  the  second,  which  was 
begun  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  not  finished  till  tho 
time  of  Augustus,  who  dedicated  it  to  his  friend 
Marcellus.  From  the  remains  it  appears  that 
it  was  a  specimen  of  great  beauty  and  purity, 
as  £ar  as  relates  to  the  profiles  of  two  of  its 
orders,  there  being  no  vestiges  of  the  upper 
order.  The  only  other  remains  of  Roman 
theatres  are  at  Saguntum  and  Oranges,  though 
the  Romans  usuaily  erected  theatres  in  their 
newlv  conquered  cities,  or  at  least  embellished 
and  improved  those  which  they  fbund  on  tho 
spot. 

The  modem  theatres  of  Rome  are,  perhaps, 
the  worst  in  Europe.     Italy,  however,  boasts 
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some  beautiful  examples ;  the  chief  being  those 
at  Parma  (now  in  a  Tery  dilapidated  state), 
Milan,  Verona,  Turin,  Naples,  and  Bologna. 
We  subjoin  a  short  table  of  the  width  of  the 
stage  in  a  few  European  theatres : — 

feet 

Milan 40 

San  Benedetto,  Venice  .     40 

ThMtre  Fran9ais,  Paris  .     40 

Parma 40 

Bordeaux 39 

Turin 39 

Amntino  at  Rome    .  .36 

ThMtre  Italien,  Paris  .  .  33 
The  properties  most  valued  in  theatres  are : 
(1)  facility  in  hearing,  which  is  promoted  by 
1  (ringing  tlie  stage  well  forward  into  the  house, 
und  by  forming  the  ceiling  of  thin  deal  like  a 
great  sounding  board;  and  (2)  safe  and  easy 
means  of  egress  by  fire-proof  stairs  in  the  event 
of  alarm  or  fire.  In  tne  French  theatres  the 
ventilation  is  so  regulated  that  about  eighteen 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  passes  through  the 
house  for  each  individual,  and  the  necessaiy  cur- 
rent is  sometimes  maintained  by  means  of  fires. 
The  fresh  air  is  best  introduced  through  perfora- 
tions near  the  ceiling,  and  an  air-shaft  should  be 
carried  up  from  over  the  central  chandelier  for 
taking  the  foul  air  away.  In  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Theatre,  in  Liverpool,  opened  in  October 
1866,  the  stage  is  supported  on  pillars  leaning 
backwards,  so  as  to  balance  the  tendency  of  the 
stage  to  come  forward,  from  the  fact  of  its 
surface  being  inclined.  The  foot-lights,  too,  are 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  stage,  whidi  is 
sloped  suddenly  down  to  them,  and  each  foot- 
light  is  encircled  by  a  cylinder  composed  of 
green,  red,  and  white  glass,  by  turning  which, 
light  of  either  a  green  or  red  hue  may  be  thrown 
on  the  actors  and  the  scenes. 

Thebaia  or  Tliebaliie.  A  crystalline 
alkaloid  existing  in  very  small  proportion  in 
opium.  It  has  also  been  termed  Paramorpkia. 
Its  composition  is  CssHaiNOe. 

Tbebald.  The  name  given  to  the  heroic 
poem  of  Statins,  which  celebrates  the  civil  war 
of  Thebes  waged  between  the  two  brothers 
Eteodes  and  Polyniees.  It  consists  of  twelve 
books.  Statins  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  but  scarcely  anything  is  known 
of  his  personal  history. 

Theban  Tear.  In  Chronology,  the  Egyp- 
tian year  of  366  days  6  hours  was  so  called. 
[SoTHiAC  Period.] 

Tbeea  (6r.  <><ln7,  a  case  or  rerrpiacle).  A 
term  used  in  Botany  in  various  Fenses.  It  is 
applied  to  one  of  the  lobes  of  an  anther;  to  the 
case  or  urn  containing  the  spores  of  mosses;  to 
delicatA  tubes  sunk  in  the  shields  of  some 
lichens ;  and  to  certain  simple  kinds  of  fruit. 
In  all  cases  it  expresses  a  hollow  case.  It  is 
now  seldom  used,  except  for  the  spore- vessel 
of  a  moss. 

Tbeoapbora  (Gr.  <h(ini,  and  ^po9,  I  hear). 
In  Botany,  the  long  stalk  upon  which  the 
ovarium  of  some  plants  is  seated ;  as  in  dtomt^ 
and  the  Caper-busk. 
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Tbeootfaotytau  (Gr.  ^ini,  a  ease  or  eketf, 
'  and  MktvXos,  a  digit).    A  sul^enns  of  night- 
lizaids  or  geckoes,  distinguished  by  having  the 
subdigital  scales  divided  by  a  median  groore 
\  into  which  the  claw  can  be  retract«l. 
I      TbeoodoDt  (Gr.  B^ictit  and  iSovf,  a  tcothX 
!  An  order  of  extinct  Sanroid  reptiles,  distin- 
I  guished  by  having  their  teeth  implanted  in 
distinct  sockets.     One  of  the  genei»  of  this 
I  tribe,  from  the  magnesian  conglomerate  near 
Bristol,  has  been  called  Tl^eeodontomurus. 
I      Tbaoost4imes  (Gr.    94<nr,  and    ffrifta,  a 
mouth).    The  name  given  by  Latreille  to  those 
insects  which   have  a  suctorioua  mouth  en- 
veloped in  a  sheath. 

Tbeft  (A.-Sox.  thyfthe).  In  Jurisprudence, 
the  general  name  for  the  most  ordinary  class 
of  offences  against  property ;  for  which  Engliah 
law  uses  the  peculiar  designation  of  iarteny. 
The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  th<^ 
and  those  other  species  of  fraudulent  appro- 
priation which  are  re^axded  by  the  laws  of 
most  countries  as  crimmal  offences,  and,  fin- 
ally, that  class  which  is  only  the  subject 
of  civQ  action,  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of 
definitions.  By  ths  French  Cod^  art  379, 
'  Whoever  has  fraudulently  abstracted  a  thing 
which  does  not  belong  to  him  is  guilty  of 
theft*  By  that  of  Bavaria,  art.  209,  'Who- 
ever knowingly  of  his  own  accord  takes  pos- 
session of  movables  not  his,  without  consent 
of  the  person  entitled  thereto,  but  without 
violence  to  anyone,  with  intent  unlawfully  to 
hold  the  same  as  his  property,  is  a  thief.*  As 
to  English  law  on  the  subject.,  see  Labcbmt. 

Tbeine.  A  crystalline  principle  peculiar 
to  tea  and  coffee  and  a  t&w  other  vegetable 
substances.  It  is  identical  with  caffeine,  has  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  in  alcohoL  It  melts  at  464^ 
C,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Cfiffeine,  or  theine,  is  a  very  feeble  base, 
forming  cry stalli  sable  salts  with  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  adds. 

Tbelam.  Etymologically,  theism  vt  the 
same  word  as  Deism  ;  but  a  distinction  is  some- 
times drawn  between  them,  the  name  theifi 
bein^  applied  to  those  who,  while  they  rg'ect 
the  idea  of  an  external  revelation,  maintain 
the  existence  of  a  Deity  who  directs  Uiegovera- 
ment  of  the  cosmos  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
His  beneficent  power ;  the  Deist,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  defined  as  one  who  holds  that  God, 
having  before  creation  laid  down  a  law  or  law, 
leaves  those  laws  to  execute  themselves  without 
further  action  on  His  own  part. 
Tbelloson  Aet.  {PEXPSTumss.] 
Tboljpbitbora.  P^oltoamt.] 
Tbeine  (Gr.  04/m).  A  subject  proposed  for 
discussion,  whether  orally  or  in  writing. 

Tbemla.  In  the  Hesiodic  T%K»g<mf,  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  (heawn)  and  Gkia  (eartkl 
In  the  Homeric  poems  she  is  the  embodiment 
of  law  and  orderly  goverament,  convening  tb<» 
council  of  the  gods  at  the  bidding  of  Zeus. 
The  Hesperides  are  called  daughters  of  Zens 
and  Themis. 
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Thenard's  Blvo.  A  compound  of  a 
splendid  blue  colour,  obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  phosphate  of  cobalt  with  pure 
alamina. 

Thenardlte.  A  natiye  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  soda,  occurring  in  white,  translucent  or 
pellucid  octahedrons,  aggregated  in  crusts  and 
drnses  at  Las  Salinas  d'Espartines  near  Madrid, 
and  at  Tharapaca  in  Peru.  It  was  named  after 
the  French  chemist  Thenard. 

Theobroiiia  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  0t6s, 
and  fipAfuiffood),  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
BifUneriacetff  consisting  of  small  trees,  with 
huge  entire  leaves,  and  solitary  or  clustered 
flowers  growing  from  the  sides  of  the  old 
branches  and  stems,  and  producing  large  penta- 
gonal fruits,  with  a  thick  almost  woody  rind, 
and  numerous  seeds  bedded  in  pulp. 

T.  Cacao  was  the  first  known  species  of  the 
genus,  and  the  Cacao  or  Cocoa  of  commerce  is 
DOW  usually  said  to  be  produced  by  it,  though 
it  is  probable  that  several  of  the  other  species 
afford  a  considerable  portion.  Its  fruits  vary 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length  and  three  to 
five  in  breadth*  and  contain  between  fifty  and 
a  hundred  seeds,  from  which  latter  Cacao  is 
prepared.  When  ripe,  the  fruits  turn  yellow 
oatside ;  and  they  are  then  gathered  by  hand, 
and  afterwards  spilt  open,  and  the  seeds  removed. 
These  are  then  made  to  undergo  a  slight  amount 
of  fermentation  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
their  colour;  and  are  afterwards  exposed  to 
the  Run  daily  for  about  three  weeks,  or  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  when  they  are  packed 
for  exportation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Cacao-tree  is  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  tropical  America ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Cacao-seeds  brought  to  England 
e^mes  fh>m  our  West  Indian  colonies,  principally 
from  Trinidad  and  Grenada.  To  prepare  them 
for  use,  the  seeds  are  roasted  in  revolving  metal 
eylinders,  then  bruised  to  loosen  their  skins 
(which  are  removed  by  fanning),  and  the  coty- 
ledons, commonly  called  cocoa-nibs^  afterwards 
crushed  and  ground  between  heated  rollers. 
This  process  softens  the  oily  matter,  and  reduces 
them  to  a  uniform  pasty  consistence.  This  is 
then  mixed  with  variable  amounts  of  sugar  and 
(itarch  to  form  the  different  kinds  of  cocoa,  or 
sweetened  and  flavoured  with  vanilla  or  other 
substances  for  the  formation  of  Chocolate.  As 
an  article  of  food  Cocoa  is  exceedingly  valuable 
from  the  large  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which 
it  contains ;  but  as  a  refreshing  beverage  it  is 
much  inferior  to  either  tea  or  coffee,  owine  to 
the  large  amount  (50  per  cent.)  of  fat  which  it 
contains,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
the  substance  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  while 
▼ith  tea  or  coffee  only  an  infusion  is  drunk. 
It  contains  a  peculiar  principle  which  is  called 

THSOBBOXmB. 

Tbeobromlne.  A  white  bitter  crystalline 
substance  contained  in  cocoa  and  chocolate 
(the  produce  of  the  fruit  of  the  Theobroma 
Cacao),    Its  composition  is  C14  H^N^O*. 

TheoeraoT'  (Gr.  BtoKparia).  A  term  ex- 
pressing the  government  of  a  state  immediately 
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by  God.  Thus  the  government  of  the  Israelites 
before  the  appointment  of  kings  is  spoken  of 
as  Theocratic ;  the  nation,  by  its  choice  of  an 

'  earthly  sovereign,  being  represented  as  having 
rejected  God,  whom  alone  they  had  hitherto 
owned  as  their  king. 

I  Tbeocrasy  (Gr.  0coirpaa'fa,  from  Kprnriv, 
mixture).  In  ancient  Philosophy,  a  term  in- 
vented to  signify  that  intimate  union  of  the 

i  soul  with  Qod  in  contemplation,  which  was 
considered  attainable  by  the  newer  Platonists. 
Similar  ideas  are  entertained  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  India,  and  by  many  religious  sects. 
[QnnrriSM.] 

Tbeodlosea  (Gr.  9t6s;  Sfxcuos,  just).  A 
justification  of  the  dealings  of  Divine  Providence 
with  man.  A  work  under  this  title  was  pub- 
lished by  Leibnitz  in  the  year  1710,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  of  all  the  possible 
schemes  of  government  which  Gk)d  might  have 
adopted,  the  one  which  actually  exists  in  the 
world  is  the  best  This  is  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  optimism. 

TlieodoUte  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  Otdoftai^ 
I  view,  and  96kos,  stratagem),  A  surveying 
instrument  for  measuring  the  angular  distances 
between  objects  projected  on  the  plane  of  the 
horizon. 

In  accurate  surveying,  when  the  instrument 
used  for  observing  the  angles  is  a  sextant  or 
reflecting  circle,  or  such  that  its  plane  must  be 
brought  into  the  plane  of  the  three  objects 
which  form  the  angular  points  of  ike  triangle 
to  be  measured,  the  altitudes  of  the  two  dis- 
tant objects  above  the  horizon  of  the  observer 
must  be  determined,  and  a  calculation  is  then 
necessary  to  reduce  the  observed  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  The  object  of  the  theo- 
dolite is  to  measure  the  horizontal  angles  at 
once,  and  thereby  render  the  previous  calcula- 
tion, and  even  the  obsen*ation  of  the  altitudes, 
unnecessazy. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  in  a  general  way,  how 
this  object  may  be  effected.  A  telescope  with 
cross  wires  in  its  focus  must  be  mounted  so 
as  to  be  movable  both  about  a  vertical  and 
horizontal  axis,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  any  object,  whether  in  the 
horizon,  or  above  or  below  it ;  and  the  proper 
means  must  be  applied  for  measuring,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  the  angle  described  about  the 
vertical  axis  (which  is  the  horizontal  angle)  in 
turning  the  telescope  round  from  one  object  to 
another.  It  is  consequently  necessary  to  fix  a 
graduated  circle  to  the  vertical  axis,  with  its 
plane  exactly  horizontal,  and  its  centre  coin- 
cident with  the  vertical  axis;  and  about  the 
same  axis  a  radial  bar,  firmly  connected  with 
the  telescope,  must  revolve  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  circle,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
divisions  passed  over  on  the  limb  of  the  circle 
when  the  telescope  is  turned  from  the  first 
object  to  the  second.  In  order  also  to  render 
the  instrument  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
measuring  altitudes,  a  graduated  vertical  arch 
is  attached  to  the  telescope ;  but  as  it  seldom 
happens,  in  the  practice  of  surveying,  that  the 
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objects  ob8«»rved  are  very  much  derated  above 
or  depressed  below  the  horizon,  or  that  the 
rertical  angles  are  required  to  be  taken  with 
the  same  degree  of  accnraej  as  the  horizontal 
angles,  the  vertical  arch  is  generally  only  a 
portion  of  a  circle  of  smaller  radius  and  less 
minately  divided  than  the  horizontal  circle. 

The  theodolite*,  as  now  generally  constmcted 
for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  snrveying,  may  be 
described  as  follows:  The  horizontjil  limb  or 
circle  consists  of  two  circular  plates,  which  turn 
freely  on  each  other.  The  lower  or  graduated 
plate  receives  the  divisions  of  the  circle,  and 
the  upper  or  vernier  plate  has  two  sets  of 
vernier  divisions  diametrically  opposite.  The 
vertical  axis  consists  of  two  oonioil  parts,  one 
working  within  the  other.  The  external  part 
is  attached  to  the  graduated  plate,  and  the 
internal  to  the  vernier  plate,  llie  diameter  of 
the  under  plate  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of 
the  Ternier  plate,  and  its  edge  is  sloped  off  to 
receive  the  graduations ;  and  portions  of  the 
opposite  edges  of  the  vernier  plate  are  sloped 
on  in  like  manner  to  receive  the  vernier  di- 
visions. The  graduation  is  nsuallj  to  thirty 
minutes  of  a  degree,  but  is  subdivided  by  the 
verniers  into  single  minutes ;  and  in  a  well- 
made  instrument  quarter  minutes  may  be  es- 
timated by  the  eye.  For  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  plane  of  the  circle  to  the  horizon, 
the  external  axis  is  fitted  into  a  ball,  which 
works  in  a  socket  between  two  parallel  plates 
held  firmly  toother  by  the  ball  and  socket,  the 
under  plate  being  connected  with  the  staff-head 
supporting  the  instrument.  But  this  adjustment 
may  also  bo  made  (and  in  laiger  instruments 
is  usually  made)  by  a  tripod  sup^rt,  having  a 
foot  screw  at  each  extremity  acting  against  a 
plate  of  metal  supported  by  the  staff  Upon 
the  plane  of  the  vernier  plate  are  placed  two 
spirit  levels  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with 
their  proper  a(\justing  screws,  bv  which  the 
circle  is  brought  accurately  into  the  horizontal 
plane  indicated  by  the  levels.  The  centre  of 
the  circle  is  adjusted  over  the  point  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  station  from  which 
the  observation  is  to  be  made,  by  means  of 
a  plummet. 

Instead  of  the  vernier  plate  described  above, 
the  index  is  sometimes  formed  by  three  radial 
bars  connected  with  the  internal  vertical  axis, 
each  carrying  a  vernier  at  its  extremity ;  and  a 
fourth  bar  carries  the  clamp,  by  which  the 
system  is  secured  to  the  graduated  limb. 

The  horizontal  axis  of  the  vertical  Hmb 
(which  is  usually  a  semicircle)  is  supported  by 
a  feame  firmly  embedded  in  the  vernier  plate, 
and  turning  along  with  it  about  the  vertical 
axis.  The  telescope  has  two  collars  or  rings  of 
bell  metal,  ground  to  a  truly  cylindrical  form, 
on  which  it  rests  in  supports  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  vertical  limb,  so  that  both  move 
together  in  the  vertical  plane.  The  divisions  on 
this  limb  are  read  off  to  single  minutes  by  means 
of  a  fixed  vernier  connected  with  the  frame,  and 
>o  actuated  that  the  index  points  to  the  zero  of 
Mie  graduated  arc  when  the  optical  axis  of  the 
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telescope  is  truly  honaoiktaL  For  eflfecting 
this  adjustment,  or  determining  its  index  error, 
a  spirit  level  is  attached  to  the  telesoope,  at 
one  end  by  a  joint,  and  at  the  other  by  a 
screw,  whereby  the  end  is  raised  or  deprened 
until  the  air-bnbble  stands  at  the  middle  of 
the  glass  tube.  The  telescope  is  then  reversed  ; 
and  if  the  air-bubble  of  the  level  still  stands 
;  at  zero,  the  adjustment  is  petfeet;  if  not,  the 
index  error  becomes  known  by  bringing  the 
level  to  the  proper  positioii,  and  may  either  he 
corrected  or  allowed  for  in  the  observations. 

In  some  theodolites  the  telescope  is  supported 
in  the  manner  of  a  transit  instmBient;  Le. 
the  telescope  and  the  horiaontal  axis  on 
which  it  turns  form  one  piece,  and  the  verticKl 
limb  is  a  complete  drde.  By  this  eonstracti<Hi 
the  instrument  becomes  better  adapted  for 
determining  the  altitudes  of  stars,  uad  con- 
sequently for  finding  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  and  the  azimuths  of  objects,  or  for 
other  astronomical  purposes.  In  fiact,  it  be- 
comes an  altitude  and  azimuth  instmmenL 

In  theodoHtes  for  common  topographical 
purposes  the  horiaontal  circle  is  seldom  more 
than  five  inches  in  diameter;  bnt  as  the 
double  vertical  axis  gives  the  means  of  eanying 
round  the  telescope  &om  the  first  object  to  the 
second  without  disturbing  the  graduated  circle, 
and  then,  by  dampii^  the  vernier  and  gradnated 
plates,  of  bringing  it  back,  and  the  graduated 
circle  along  with  it,  to  iiie  first  object,  the 
measure  of  the  angle  may  be  repeated  any 
number  of  times,  exactly  as  with  the  repeating 
cirde,  and  a  very  considerable  degree  of  aecnracy 
may  be  obtained  even  with  a  diele  of  this  small 
size.  [Rbfbatino  Cibcul]  But  the  principle 
of  repetition  Is  better  carried  into  effect  liy 
means  of  a  particular  kind  of  stand  or  tripoci, 
called  a  repeating  gtand,  which  turns  round 
concentrically  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
theodolite;  and  recourse  is  usually  had  to 
this  apparatus  when  the  instrument  is  on  a 
laige  scale. 

As  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  must 
depend  on  the  horizontal  drde  remaining 
perfectly  fixed  while  the  telescope  and  verniers 
are  turned  round,  a  second  telescope,  called  a 
VHztch  telescopef  is  sometimes  attadied  to  the 
horizontal  cirde  beneath  the  Umb,  whidi,  hein^ 
directed  to  a  fixed  object,  serves  to  detect  any 
disturbance  of  the  arde  damp,  or  aoddental 
shifting  of  position  while  the  upper  teleeeopc 
with  the  verniers  is  turned  from  tne  first  olnect 
to  the  second.  But  this  can  scaredy  be  appue<l 
to  the  repeating  theodolite. 

The  prindpu  adjustments  of  the  theod<Jite 
are :  first,  to  rectify  the  line  of  coUimatiGn  of 
the  telescope ;  secondly,  to  make  the  axis  of 
the  horizontal  limb  truly  vertical ;  and,  thiidly, 
to  adjust  the  zero  of  altitude.  For  the  pnelieal 
methods  of  making  these  adjustments  in  the 
case  of  the  common  surveying  theodolite^  sod 
instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  observing,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Simms's  IVetttiu  o» 
Mathematical  Instruments,  1834. 

In  geodetical  operations,  where  veiy  gnat 
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accnracy  is  indispensable,  as,  for  example,  in 
roeasnring  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the  instru- 
meet  is  constracted  on  a  much  lai^r  scale. 
The  great  theodolite  by  Ramsden,  belonging  to 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  which  l^s  been  nsed 
for  measuring  most  of  the  principal  angles 
of  the  British  Trigonometrical  Sunrej,  has  a 
horizontal  circle  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
two  telescopes  of  thirty-six  inches  focal  length. 
A  similar  one  of  equal  dimensions  had  formerly 
})een  constructed  by  the  same  excellent  artist 
for  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  used  by  General 
Roy  in  his  operations  for  connecting  the  ob- 
(serrations  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  also  by  Colonel 
Colby  and  Captain  Kater  for  the  same  purpose 
in  1821.  A  full  description  of  this  superb 
instrument  is  given  in  the  PkU,  Trans.  toI. 
Ixxx.  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Triffono- 
mdrieai  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  A 
theodolite  of  equal  dimensions,  by  Cary,  has 
been  employed  in  the  measurement  of  the 
great  meridional  arc  of  India  by  Colonel 
Lambton  and  Sir  George  Everest.  The  French 
astronomers,  in  measuring  their  arc  of  meri- 
dian, used  only  the  repeating  circle;  but  in 
the  more  recent  operations  of  the  same  kind 
in  Germany  and  Russia,  the  geodetical  angles 
▼ere  measured  with  the  theodolite. 

TheoffOBy  (Gr.  Beoyouta).  A  history  of 
the  descent  and  relationships  of  the  various 
gods  who  were  or  are  the  objects  of  popular 
worship  in  the  heathen  world.  In  the  ^articles 
Metaphor,  Mttholoot,  PoLTOimrT,  Stn- 
OKYmr,  &c  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
divinities  of  the  Aryan  Pantheon  had  their 
origin  in  mythical  phrases  relating  to  sensible 
phenomena.  Men  spoke  of  the  sky  (Dyaus) 
[Zeus]  as  looking  down  on  the  earth,  and  on 
the  sun  as  quickening,  cherishing,  scorching,  or 
destroying  all  living  tubings,  till  the  names  for 
Bun  and  sky  became  the  names  of  personal 
beings  who  had  their  abode  in  ei  ther.  Gradually 
the  deities  so  obtained  were  grouped  together, 
and  the  sun  might  be  described  as  the  child  of 
the  sky  [Zsirs],  or  of  night  [Lftro] ;  thus  Indra, 
fke  heaven,  l>ecame  the  parent  of  Ahana  or 
DahanA,  the  davm\  and  thus  the  children  of 
Zens  or  of  Heracles  wece  multiplied  until 
their  posterity  branched  into  the  genealogies 
of  every  tribe,  dty,  or  village ;  and  hence  the 
streams  of  divine  and  human  generation  are 
inextricably  blended  together.  In  process  of 
time  the  task  of  grouping  became  a  systematic 
▼ork,  which  was  carried  out  in  various  ways, 
as  the  mind  of  the  writer  led  him.  Thus  Uie 
Homeric  Tkeogony  is  far  less  developed  and 
complete  than  the  Hesiodic,  while  the  latter  has 
far  less  of  a  cosmogonical  character  than  the 
Orphic  Thus,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  Uranus 
and  Gala  {heaven  and  earth)  are  known  as  great 
deities;  but  they  do  not  appear  (as  in  the 
Hesiodic  Theogtmy)  as  arch-gods  from  whom 
Zeus  himself  is  sprung  through  Kronos.  The 
Homeric  Cyclops  is  a  wild  shepherd:  the 
Hesiodic  Cyd&pes  forge  the  thunderbolts  of 
Zeus.  In  the  i7tW,  Rriareos  rescues  Zeus  from 
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a  conspiracy  formed  by  H6r6,  Poseidon,  and 
Ath&n6;  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  he  helps 
him  in  the  war  against  the  Titans.  In  the 
Biad,  Zeus  thrusts  Kronos  and  the  Titans 
into  Tartarus  without  any  opposition ;  in 
Hesiod  there  is  a  fierce  strife,  which  in  the 
hands  of  JBschylus  receives  its  most  magni« 
ficent  colouring  in  the  portraiture  of  Pboh:^- 
TH2EUS.  Thus  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  while 
more  complete,  is  more  retrospective  than  that 
of  the  Homeric  poems  (whether  Biad,  Odys- 
sey, or  Hymns),  while  the  Orphic  Theogony 
goes  back  still  further  to  the  great  mundane 
egg  produced  by  Chronos  {time)  out  of  JEther 
and  Chaos.  These  developements  are  ob- 
viously reached  by  a  systematic  backward 
process,  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  cha- 
racterises all  theogonies. 

Tlieoloffliiiii  (Gr.  BfoXoyuoy).  A  small 
upper  stage  in  the  ancient  theatre,  upon  which 
the  machmeiy  for  celestial  appearances  was 
arranged. 

Tboolonr  (Gr.  B€o\oyla).  like  all  words 
e^roressive  of  abstruse  or  immaterial  notions, 
this  term  may  be  traced  to  merely  sensible 
ideas.  The  Greek  B€6s  (the  Latin  Deus)  denoted 
originally  the  visible  heaven  or  sky  [Zeus]  ; 
and  thus  terms  which  signify  literally  the 
notation  of  cosmical  phenomena  have  fur- 
nished a  name  for  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  and  of  His 
relations  to  man,  or  which,  as  it  has  been 
defined  by  some,  gathers  up,  and  combines  in 
a  logical  form,  all  that  may  be  inferred  from 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
universe. 

Lord  Bacon  divided  this  science  under  the 
following  heads:  (1)  Inspired;  (2)  Natural, 
which  he  calls  the  first  part  of  philosophy; 
rS)  Appendices  Theologies  Inspirate,  i  e. 
aoctrina  de  legitimo  usu  rationis  humanae  in 
divinis ;  doctrinade  gradibus  unitatis  in  civitate 
Dei ;  emanationes  scripturamm ;  (4)  Theologia 
tani  inspiratae  quam  naturalis  appendix ;  doc- 
trina  de  angelis  et  spiritibus.  {De  Auam.  Set.  ii.  1 . ) 

This  classification  obviously  involves  the  need 
of  a  rigid  definition  of  terms.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  any  clear  conclusions,  the  precise 
meaning  assigned  to  the  words  naturti  theo- 
logy, inspired  theology,  revelation,  and  reason, 
must  be  exactly  ascertained ;  and  the  contro- 
versies on  these  subjects  seem  to  have  arisen 
in  great  measure  from  the  many  shades  of 
meaning  through  which  these  terms  have 
passed,  many  of  them  being  used  by  thinkers 
on  opposite  sides,  and  sometimes  even  by  the 
same  thinker  in  difierent  senses  in  different 
stages  of  the  enquiry. 

Thus  a  definition  of  the  term  natural  re- 
ligion can  scarcely  be  attained  until  the  idea 
attached  to  the  word  revelation  has  been 
accurately  determined.  On  the  hypothesis  that 
certain  truths  or  facts  were  imparted  to  man 
on  his  first  creation  by  a  method  different  in 
kind  from  that  by  which  he  takes  cognisance 
of  phenomena  and  builds  up  the  fabric  of 
inductive  science,  natural  religion  resolves  it- 
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self  practically  into  a  cotrnption  of  an  original 
revelation,  unless  indeed  there  are  cases  in 
which  tribes  or  nations  have  become  so  degraded 
as  to  lose  every  trace  of  the  divine  teaching 
thus  imparr«d.  The  analogy  of  nature,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Butler  {Analogy^  part  ii.  ch.  ii. 
§  2),  famishes  no  presumption  against  a  revela- 
tion when  man  was  first  placed  on  the  earth ; 
but  the  question  whether  mankind  had  a  reve- 
lation made  to  them  at  that  time  is,  he  asserts, 
to  be  treated  <  as  a  common  question  of  fact' 
If  it  be  asserted  that  all  knowledge  of  what- 
ever kind  is  the  result  of  revelation,  then  the 
awakening  of  new  ideas  in  the  mind  as  well  as 
all  knowledge  gained  by  the  cognition  of  facts 
form  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  education  which 
is  coextensive  with  the  whole  existence  of  man- 
kind from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  In 
this  sense,  apparently,  Professor  Max  Miiller 
asserts  that  the  adoption  of  words  to  denote 
degrees  of  kith  and  kin  marked  certain  definite 
stages  in  the  history  of  the  mind  and  in  the 
moral  developement  of  man  ;  thus  the  addition 
of  words  like  law,  right,  duty,  love,  to  the  dic- 
tionary of  man,  denoted  the  acquisition  of  new 
ideas,  and  '  it  was  a  revelation,  the  greatest  of 
all  revelations,  when  the  conception  of  a  Creator, 
a  Ruler,  a  Father  of  man,  when  the  name  of 
God,  was  for  the  first  time  uttered  in  the  world.' 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  whole  teaching  of  man 
becomes  a  homogeneous  process,  admitting  of 
no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  one 
portion  of  it  and  another,  and  needing  onlv  that 
ordinary  sequence  of  events  with  which  the 
common  experience  of  mankind  has  rendered 
us  familiar.  The  term  IUtiovalisx  is  not 
unfrequently  employed  to  describe  this  theory, 
although  the  fitness  of  the  name  has  been  called 
in  question. 

The  fact  of  an  original  revelation,  apart  from 
the  normal  operations  of  the  mind,  being  as- 
sumed, it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the 
extent  of  that  revelation.  To  this  question 
Bishop  Butler  has  in  his  Analogy  furnished  no 
answer ;  and  by  some  this  primeval  revelation 
is  regarded  as  involving  little  more  than  a 
precept  of  obedience  and  the  duty  of  unhesitating 
submission,  founded  on  the  rational  relation 
of  God  to  His  creatures.  By  others  it  has  been 
maintained  that  this  primeval  revelation  was 
supplemented  bv  another  immediately  subse- 
quent on  the  fall ;  that  the  latter  was  distinctly 
aogmatic ;  and  that  it  set  forth  the  existence 
(1)  of  an  Infinite  Being,  whose  perfect  goodness 
arose  not  from  extemtd  restraints,  but  from  an 
unchangeable  internal  determination  of  charac- 
ter ;  (2)  of  a  Trinity  of  Coequal  Persons  in  the 
Divine  Unity ;  (3)  of  a  Redeemer  who  should 
hereafter  assume  man's  nature  and  deliver  from 
death  and  sin;  (4)  of  a  Divine  Wisdom,  which 
WHS  with  God  from  the  beginning ;  and  ^5)  of  an 
Evil  One  who,  having  fallen  from  his  tnrone  in 
heaven,  had  become  an  antagonistic  power, 
tempting  men  to  their  destruction. 

These  conclusions  have  been  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  furnishing  a  key  to  all  mytiio- 
logical  systems,  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
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Greeks,  who  converted  the  Trinity  revealed 
to  Adam  into  a  Trinity  of  the  throe  sons  of 
E^nos,  2^us,  Hades,  and  Poseidon,  the  tr<i- 
dition  of  the  Redeemer  beioe  represented  in 
Apollo,  that  of  the  Dirine  Wisdom  in  Athene. 
To  this  it  has  been  replied,  that  if  tiie  subjet-t 
of  the  original  revelation  mast  be  jadged,  in 
Bishop  Butler^s  words, '  as  a  common  question 
of  fact,'  its  extent  can  be  ascertained  only  br 
an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  examination  of 
the  documents  in  which  it  is  embodied;  that 
the  statements  of  the  book  of  Genesis  do  wsi 
propound  the  dogmatic  belief  involved  in  this 
hypothesis ;  that  they  speak  only  of  one  positive 
prohibition,  of  a  beast  which  tempts  the  woman 
to  disobey  that  command,  of  an  attempt  to 
transfer  the  blame  from  the  man  to  the  woman, 
from  the  woman  to  the  serpent,  of  a  sentence 
passed  upon  the  latter  that  its  head  should  V 
bruised  by  the  woman's  seed,  and  of  a  life  of 
evil  and  labour  imposed  on  the  former,  to  U 
closed  finally  by  a  letom  to  the  dust  fron 
which  man  had  been  made ;  and  that  a  dogmatic 
revelation  of  so  minute  a  kind  as  that  whicii 
many  have  discerned  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  would  have  been  unintelligible  totbof-^ 
who  received  it,  and  would  soon  have  fadM 
from  their  memory.  To  that  inteipretatioc  o: 
mytholo^  which  rests  on  this  hypothesis,  itha< 
been  replied  that  a  few  only  of  the  chanctezistic? 
of  these  mythopoeic  systems  are  thus  aeeoustcd 
for,  that  these  characteristics  can  be  as  well  if 
not  more  satisfactorily,  accounted  for  in  other 
ways,  and  further  that,  if  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  or  other  races  is  a  corruption  of  a  prime- 
val revelation,  the  ideas  which  were  thus  dis- 
torted and  corrupted  must  have  become  £vnrer 
with  the  lapse  of  time ;  that  truths  thus  pi>r- 
verted  cannot  become  dearer  and  more  definite 
in  the  process  of  corrupt  developement;  ibst 
the  early  literature  of  Greece  exhibits  a  con- 
stantly increasing,  not  a  decaying  aense  of  tb« 
Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  that  the 
morality  and  philosophy  of  the  Hesiodic  poem.^ 
is  immeasurably  higher,  not  lower,  than  titat  cf 
the  Homeric  poems  of  a  much  earlier  age ;  and 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  progress  of  man  t  hroogh 
PoLTTHxiSK  to  MoNOTHKisv  was  veiy  difamt 
from  the  course  which  the  theory  of  a  corrupted 
revelation  would  assign  to  it. 

In  another  aspect,  the  subject  of  rerelatioa 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  Sxtpolsmttrai. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  hypothesis  of  relative 
miracle  and  the  idea  of  absolute  miracle  are  earh 
equally  consistent  with  the  position  that  the 
increasing  ignorance  and  corruption  of  w^ 
rendered  it  necessary  that  tiie  Deity  shoni<i 
interfere  in  order  to  recall  them  to  obedjence  aid 
a  life  of  goodness  or  penitence ;  that  these  bter- 
ferences  were  especiall v  manifested  in  the  faistonr 
of  the  Jews,  and  culminated  in  the  Biiniclr5 
which  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel; 
and  that  this  last  and  highest  revelation  wss 
announced  by  a  long  series  of  prt^hets,  vbo 
predicted  the  life,  sufierings,  and  de«th  oif  the 
Saviour.  The  aignments  chiefly  mged  ag»n«t 
these  positions  are  found  in  the  counter  state- 
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ments  that  lektive  miracle,  as  being  confeesedly 
the  nuuufeBtatioD  of  a  higher  law,  cannot  strictly 
be  regarded  as  miracle  at  all ;  that  the  idea  of 
absolnte  miracle  is  excluded  by  tbe  notion  of 
relatiTe  miracle,  and  that,  if  the  latter  idea  had 
been  set  before  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  New,  the  nuracles  which  they  related 
would  in  their  eyes  haye  lost  all  value  and 
fignificance;  that  the  actual  occurrence  of  these 
events  must  be  ascertained  by  an  examination 
of  the  naxratires,  and  must  be  treated  as  *a 
common  question  of  fact ; '  that  the  true  idea  of 
prophecy,  as  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  is 
not  prediction,  but  the  enunciation  of  a  righteous 
iaw,  and  that  the  foresi^t  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets was  strictly  the  result  of  their  observance 
of  that  law;  and  that  the  statements  which  are 
regarded  as  predictions  relating  to  a  remote 
future  time  were  concerned  only  with  the  events 
or  the  results  of  causes  at  work  in  their  own 
day. 

These  antagonistio  opinions  rest  on  conflict- 
ing notions  of  inspiration.  These  ideas  have 
('xhibited  many  phases,  and  have  from  time  to 
time  undergone  indefinite  modifications;  but 
they  may  all  be  resolved  ultimately  into  the 
conviction,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophets  was  different  in  kind  from  that 
by  which  men  ordinarily  are  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  differed  from  the  latter 
only  in  degree. 

A  further  antagonism  is  exhibited  in  opinions 
on  the  fonctions  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
cognition  of  truth,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
real  relation  existing  between  Grod  and  man. 
Thus  by  Hr.  Mansel,  following  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
it  has  been  maintained  that  men  are  incapable 
of  conceiving  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Being, 
and  that,  if  they  attempt  to  do  so,  they  fall  into 
self-contradiction ;  that  men  are,  nevertheless, 
bound  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
Being,  while  from  the  impossibility  of  our  con- 
ceiving or  kno'wing  God's  essential  attributes, 
we  are  disqualified  from  judging  what  is  or  is 
not  consistent  with  them.  This  position  in- 
volves, it  is  said,  the  conclusion  that,  'if  a 
leligion  is  presented  to  us  containing  any  par- 
ticulajr  doctrine  respecting  the  Deity,  our  belief 
or  rejection  of  the  doctrine  ought  to  depend 
Exclusively  upon  the  evidences  which  can  be 
adduced  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the  religion ; 
and  no  argument  grounded  on  the  incredibility 
of  the  doctrine  as  involving  an  intellectual 
absurdity,  or  on  its  moral  ba£iess  as  unworthy 
of  a  good  and  wise  Being,  ought  to  have  any 
▼eight,  since  of  these  things  we  are  incompetent 
to  judge.'  The  question  of  the  evidence  to  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  any  system  of  religion  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  histoiy :  the  capability 
or  incapacity  of  man  to  conceive  of  an  Infinite 
Being  is  strictly  a  question  of  metaphysics; 
&nd  on  the  latter,  Mr.  'J.  S.  Mill  (Examination 
of  Sir  W,  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  ch.  vii.)  has 
replied  that  the  idea  of  an  Absolute  Being  is  the 
idea  of  a  Being  capable  of  existing  out  of  relation 
to  anything  else,  whereas,  in  order  to  establish 
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the  human  incapacity  of  conceiving  such  a  Being, 
the  definition  should  set  forth  an  Absolute  Being 
as  one  who  is  incapable  of  existing  in  relation 
with  anything  else;  that  this  position  is  not 
maintained  by  any,  inasmuch  as  all  agree  in 
speaking  of  the  relations  of  GKxl  with  the 
world  and  with  man;  that  possible  existence 
out  of  all  relation  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
notion  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a  cause^  or  as 
absolute,  just  as  the  sun  may  be  conceived  as 
existing  without  any  earth  or  planets  to  be 
illuminated  by  it;  that  anything  which  is 
capable  of  existing  in  relation  is  capable  of 
being  conceived  or  known  in  relation ;  that,  if 
the  Absolute  Being  cannot  be  conceived  as  cause, 
it  must  be  that  He  cannot  exist  as  cause,  i.  e. 
He  must  be  incapable  of  causing;  that,  if  an 
Absolute  Being  is  unknowable  in  Himself,  the 
relative  attributes  of  an  Absolute  Being  are  un- 
knowable likewise ;  that  on  this  hypothesis,  we 
do  not  know  what  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy 
are,  as  they  exist  in  God;  that,  in  applying 
these  words  to  denote  Divine  attributes,  we  do 
not  mean  what  the  words  assert,  but  something 
else,  and  that  in  this  case  we  have  no  right  to 
call  them  by  names  employed  to  denote  certain 
qualities  in  man ;  that,  if  in  affirming  them  of 
God,  we  do  not  mean  to  afiSrm  the  very  same 
qualities  which  are  found  in  man,  differing  only 
as  greater  in  degree,  we  are  neither  philosophi- 
cally nor  morally  entitled  to  afiirm  them  at  all. 
But  while  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
agree  with  most  of  the  Protestant  societies  in 
maintaining  that  man,  created  pure  and  sinless, 
has,  by  a  great  aboriginal  catastrophe,  faUen 
from  his  first  estate,  and  needs  a  complete  re~ 
newal  of  his  nature  before  he  can  be  acceptable 
to  his  Maker,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  theories  on  the  mode  and  means  by  which 
this  regeneration  is  effected.  While  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theologians  alike  agree  in  holding 
that  man  after  the  Fall  needed  the  intervention 
of  a  Mediator,  who  should  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself  atone  for  human  disobedience,  and  in 
whom  penitent  sinners  should  be  justified  before 
God,  the  system  which  the  former  have  raised 
on  this  basis  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
latter.  According  to  the  Catholic  belief,  all 
mankind  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath ; 
by  baptism  the^  become  children  of  grace, 
members  of  Christy  and  inheritors  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  In  this  sacrament  of  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church,  they  are  brought  to 
the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  their  nature 
undergoes  a  complete  i-enewal.  The  grace  thus 
received  may  be  accepted  thankfully  or  resisted ; 
but,  in  the  latter  case,  true  penitence  becomes 
the  means  for  restoration  to  blessings  already 
received,  not  for  the  obtaining  of  blessings  to 
which  hitherto  they  had  been  strangers.  Hence 
the  baptised  child  is  taught  that  all  that  can  be 
done  for  him  has  been  done  already,  that  the 
old  things  have  for  him  passed  away,  and  that 
he  is  a  new  creature  ;  that,  if  by  his  own  fault 
he  goes  away  into  the  enemy's  country  and 
wastes  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  he  may 
return  to  the  house  of  his  Father,  from  which  he 
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has  strayed,  but  that,  while  he  can  retuzn  to  his 
origmal  state  of  grace,  he  cazinot  possibly  by 
peaitence  pass  into  a  eondition  different  from 
that  which  had  become  his  birthrig^ht  in  and 
by  baptism.  Thus  the  sacrament  of  initiation 
imparts  lifo ;  and  a  sacrament  only  can  sustain 
the  life  thus  impaorted,  and  this  sustenance  is 
afibrded  in  and  by  the  Holy  Eucharist  Thus 
the  life  of  the  Christian  is  wholly  sacramftttal, 
being  based  on  the  mediatorial  and  priestly 
character  of  Christ,  who  is  the  only  true  priest 
exercising  a  divine  and  changeless  priesuiood. 
Christ  alone  has  offered  the  only  sacrifice  which 
ever  possessed  the  least  power  and  virtue  in 
itself;  and  by  the  offering  of  Himself  once  for 
all  upon  the  cross,  He  paid  back  to  the  Father 
the  ransom  for  all  the  sous  of  Adam,  and 
atoned  for  the  whole  weight  of  sin  brou^t  in 
by  Adam's  fall.  And  farther,  as  He  only  is  a 
priest  by  His  own  inherent  power,  so  1^  the 
virtue  of  His  own  priesthood  they  who  are 
priests  on  earth  exercise  their  of&ce.  Thev 
plead  before  God  in  the  priesthood  which 
Christ  has  Himself  bestowed  tmon  them,  the 
sacrifice  of  His  body  and  blooa,  so  that  the 
things  which  they  do,  they  do  not  of  themselves, 
but  Christ  performs  them  by  their  hands. 

The  mediatorial  idea  is  thus  made  to  pervade 
the  whole  province  of  theology.  Man  of  himself 
cannot  approach  Qod ;  he  can  come  near  to 
the  Father  only  through  Him  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  But  He  has  appoints 
certain  means,  and  insists  on  the  performance 
of  certain  conditions.  He  has  founded  an 
oiganised  society,  in  which  alone  the  Christian 
can  have  assurance  that  he  is  receiving  the 
spiritual  food  which  is  necessary  to  his  soul's 
health ;  He  has  chosen  certain  men  to  whom  He 
has  delegated  His  own  priestly  powers,  and 
charged  them  to  admit  others  to  their  ofSce,  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  to  the  end  of  time. 
These  are  the  appointed  stewards  of  His  mys- 
teries and  ministers  of  His  sacraments,  the 
visible  agents  by  whom  He  exercises  His  media- 
torial functions.  Thus  in  the  world  there  is  an 
order  of  men  wielding  powers  which  have  not 
come  to  them  from  any  earthly  source,  and  kept 
up  in  an  unbroken  series  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  apostolical  succession.  [Suocnssioir, 
Apostoucai*.]  From  this  doctrine  the  neces- 
sity of  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church 
fiows  as  a  necessary  con  sequence.  Except  under 
the  condition  of  invincible  ignorance,  it  is  not 
ruough  to  have  a  lively  faith,  or  to  do  right  acts ; 
the  Christian  must  exercise  this  faith  and  per- 
form these  acts  whe>re  alone  he  has  assurance 
that  they  wiU  be  effectual.  Hence,  for  each 
person  it  becomes  a  truth  that  beyond  the  church 
there  can  for  him  be  no  salvation.  But  as  to  the 
nature  of  Catholic  communion,  there  are  large 
differences  of  opinion.  According  to  the  Ortho- 
dox (or  Qreek)  and  the  Anglican  theologians, 
iiU  those  societies  which  maintain  the  apostolical 
succession,  and  hold  all  that  has  from  the  be- 
ginning been  declared  to  be  '  of  faith,'  and  in 
which  the  sacraments  arerip^htly  administered  in 
form  and  matter,  ivre  portiomi  of  the  Catholic 
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Church,  which  i«  one  in  f aitb  and  pnetiee,  al- 
though divided  by  unhappy  schisms  whidi  hiT« 
sundered  East  and  West,  and  eon^elled  the 
Anglican  Church  torgeet  the  Soman  develope- 
mentk  and  assumptiona.  In  opposition  to  uis 
theoiy,  Roman  Ciitholic  diuichmen  insist  tiut 
under  no  ciicnmstances  can  there  beany  wanant 
for  sdiism,  inasmuch  as  the  grace  given  to  ^e 
vicars  of  Christ  is  indefeotlbla,  that  the  church 
founded  on  the  see  of  Peter  is  the  eternal 
church  against  wfaieh  the  gates  of  hell  Ash 
never  prevail,  and  that,  as  the  Boman  CSniich 
has  in  itself  an  absolute  guarantee  of  infil- 
libility,  all  resistance  to  its  decrees  and  re- 
jection of  its  daims  to  univeraal  ^ibyan^  is 
without  excuse. 

With  this  svstem  the  Lutiieran,  Calvinistk:, 
Zuinglian,  and  other  Protestant  theories  are 
more  or  less  antagonistic.  The  objections  of 
Zuinglius  himself  were  apparently  far  deeper 
than  those  urged  by  any  other  of  the  Beformen; 
but  the  latter  as  a  body  agreed  in  «-JM»Aliing  that 
the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ  was  not  exerrised 
by  a  continual  representation,  on  earthly  altan 
and  by  the  hands  of  a  visible  priesthood,  of  Hia 
own  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  As  a  body,  they  re- 
jected the  sacerdotal  hvpothesis;  and  although 
they  still  held  that  the  sacraments  were  oe- 
oessary  or  important  means  of  grace,  thej 
maintained  that  their  efficacy  lay  not  in  the  right 
administration  by  a  priesthood  tracing  its  sne- 
cession  in  unbroken  line  to  the  apostlM,  bat 
only  in  the  personal  condition  of  Um  recipieDt 
In  their  theory,  all  the  children  of  Adam 
remained  children  of  vnnth  and  unfit  objects 
for  Divine  love  until  thev  had  been  regenented 
hj  a  conscious  personal  convernon  from  un- 
righteousness to  God.  This  regeneration  was 
the  direct  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wfaieh  iiiij>;ht 
be  obtained  before  or  after  baptism,  or  possibly 
at  the  moment  of  baptism,  but  which  ia  no  ea» 
was  tied  up  with  baptism,  or  was  its  necessary 
consequence.  The  one  indispensable  oonditiuc 
was  a  lively  or  saving  faith,  fidueialit  sppre- 
hensio  ChrisH ;  and  with  the  existence  of  this 
faith  all  other  considerations  became  super- 
fluous. This  system  necessarily  interfered  with 
the  Catholic  idea  of  Church  commuion,  of 
Church  discipline,  of  ritualism  and  cereraooies 
and  its  adherents,  holding  that  the  GbtboUc 
churdies  had  cormpted  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  made  themselves  the  judges  in 
the  last  resort  of  the  nature  and  contents  of 
that  Gospel.  They  thus  laid  themsdves  open 
to  the  charges  uriged  by  their  of^ponente,  tW 
on  their  own  authority  they  presumed  to  ran 
counter  to  the  authority  of  that  which  alone 
could  daim  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
that  thus  their  basis  involved  the  principle  of 
scepticism  and  infidelity. 

With  these  antagonistic  theories  has  eo-^ 
existed,  possibly  in  all  ages,  a  condition  of 
thought  which  has  been  more  esperiHlly  cha- 
racterised as  rationalistic  [Ratiovalism],  and 
which  has  raised  a  protest  not  only  against 
sacerdotalism,  but  against  the  system  which 
especially  claims  the  sanction  of  the  Bible. 
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This  school,  if  it  can  be  termed  a  fchool,  rejects 
in  greater  or  less  degree  the  ideas  on  which  a 
sacrificial  or  mediatorial  religion  is  ultimately 
based,  and,  asserting  that  God  has  in  all  ages 
and  comitries  been  mlncating  the  whole  human 
race,  declares  that  He  desires  for  all  men  their 
highest  good,  and  that  this,  the  desire  of  a  Mind 
which  can  feel  no  passion  and  know  no  change, 
must  in  the  end  be  accomplished.  Hence  the 
final  well-being  of  all  mankind  is  insured  by 
the  yeiy  necessity  of  the  Divine  nature;  and 
thus  the  distinction  between  a  natural  and  a  re- 
vealed religion  becomes  meaningless  rather  than 
superfluous.  In  points  of  detail,  it  asserts  that 
t  hedoctrines  taught  whether  by  Boman  Catholics 
or  by  Protestants  are  inconsistent  with  ascer- 
tained facts  or  with  the  analogy  of  nature,  and 
that  in  some  instances,  as  by  declaring  that  all 
IiersoDi  dying  impenitent  will  be  endlessly 
tormented,  they  are  degrading  and  demoraludng. 
iiuch  thinkers  fall  back,  in  short,  on  the  exa- 
mination of  facts  and  the  analysis  of  the  ideas 
iiiTolved  in  such  terms  as  law,  education, 
punishment,  justice  and  righteousness,  and  take 
their  stand  on  the  ground  from  which,  as  we 
liave  seen,  Mr.  Mill  opposes  the  authoritative 
method  of  Mr.  Hansel. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  three  great  lines  of  thought 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  can  only  remark,  further,  that  the 
Bubject  of  natural  religion,  as  contrasted  with 
a  system  promulgated  on  external  authority, 
forms  the  basis  of  Bishop  Butler's  treatise  on 
Analogy.  His  argument  is  chiefly  negative, 
and  rests  on  the  statements  that  probability  is 
the  guide  of  life,  that  the  evidence  of  religion 
is  fuLy  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  pro- 
bation, and  that  it  would  not  answer  the  Divine 
purpose  if  it  were  as  overbearing  as  is  required, 
and  that  thus  'a  serious  apprehension  that 
Christianity  may  be  true  lays  persons  under 
tiie  strictest  obligations  of  a  serious  regard  to 
it  throoghout  the  whole  of  their  life,  a  regard 
not  the  same  exactly,  but  in  many  respects 
nearly  the  same  with  what  a  full  conviction  of 
it«  truth  would  lay  them  under.'  This  rea- 
K}ning  has  not  passed  unquestioned ;  and  in 
particular  it  has  been  urged  that  the  natural 
▼orlddoes  not  exhibit  the  analogy  on  which 
Bishop  Butler  lays  so  much  stress,  that  no 
true  scientific  method  puts  aside  exceptions  or 
Beeming  irregularities  as  things  which  need  not 
be  regarded,  or  which  may  be  better  put  out 
of  sight ;  that  true  scientific  method  is  never 
content  with  probabilities,  but  aims  incessantly 
at  the  ascertainment  of  actual  facts ;  that  the 
progress  made  by  man  in  civilisation  may  be 
measured  by  the  degree  in  which  he  has  attained 
to  the  knowledge  of  facts ;  that  the  course  of 
natore  suggests  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  requires 
liot  an  unquestioning  obedience,  but  the  full 
exercise  of  every  mental  faculty ;  and  that  the 
process  of  systematising  without  reference  to 
certain  known  or  acknowledged  exceptions  or 
dilficulties  is  not  admissible  in  true  scientific 
method, 
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The  opinions  of  theologians  on  the  subject 
of  human  Hfe  and  the  condition  of  men  after 
death  are  noticed  in  the  article  Soul.  The 
several  tenets  of  dogmatic  theology  are  treated 
under  their  respective  headings. 

Tlieoycliiteg  (Ghr.  et6s,  and  wd^x^t  ^ 
suffer).  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  name 
given  by  the  orthodox  to  the  followers  of  Peter 
Qie  Fuller,  a  usurping  bishop  of  Antioch  in 
the  fourth  century.  Being  strongly  attached 
to  the  Monophysite  opinions,  he  was  charged 
with  holding  that  all  tne  three  Persons  of  the 
Godhead  were  crucified.  (Mosheim,  fifth  cent. 
port  ii.  ch.  li.) 

TbeopiuuBj'  (Gr.  6eo(pdy9ia).  A  word  in- 
vented to  signify  the  manifestations  of  God 
to  man  by  actual  appearance.  These  havi^ 
formed  a  striking  feature  in  most  systems  of 
religion.  (See,  on  Pagan  Theophanies,  tho 
fifth  Dissertation  of  M.  Foucher  on  the  Hel- 
lenic Keligion,  Mhn,  de  VAcad.  des  Inter,  vol. 
zxxvi.  p.  292.) 

TlUMsplillaiitlivoplflts  (Gr.  eUsy  and 
^ihMpanroif  a  lover  of  men).  A  title  assumed 
by  a  society  formed  at  Paris  during  the  first 
French  revolution.  The  object  of  its  founders 
was  to  establish  a  new  religion  in  the  place  of 
Christianity,  which  had  been  formally  abolished 
in  France  by  the  Convention,  and  had  lost  its 
power  over  the  minds  of  large  classes  of  tho 
people.  The  Directory  granted  these  philo- 
sophical sectarians  the  use  often  parish  churches 
in  Paris,  where  they  held  meetings  for  religious 
service ;  but  the  attempt  to  found  a  new  sect 
was  wholly  unsuccessful.  In  1802  they  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  the  churches  by  the  consuls, 
and  then  ceased  to  exist. 

TheopbTMitaceaa  (Theophrasta,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  small  order  proposed  by  Alphonse 
De  CandoUe  for  Theophrasta  and  a  few  other 
small  genera,  usually  included  in  Myrsinacea, 
from  whidii  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  presence 
of  scales  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  alternating 
with  its  lobes.  They  are  generally  regarded 
as  a  tribe  of  MyreinacecB. 

Tlieorlia  (Ital.  tiorba).  A  lute  of  large 
dimensions,  sometimes  called  the  arch-lute^  and 
formerly  used  for  striking  the  chords  of  the 
thorough  bass  in  accompaniments. 

Tbeorem  (Gr.  Bt^pn/itL,  literally  a  sight). 
In  Algebra,  a  theorem  is  frequently  expressed 
by  a  formula,  as  in  the  Bikomui.  Theorbm  and 
Tatxob's  Thbobek.  In  Geometry,  theorems 
are  proposed  for  demonstration ;  they  are  thus 
distinguished  from  problems,  in  which  a  con- 
struction is  proposed  and  a  solution  required. 
In  Mathematics,  a  theorem  is  an  expresi^ed 
relation  or  truth. 

Tbeorio  rnnd  (Gr.  rck  O^ttpiKd,  sc.  xP^M^Ta, 
literally  money  for  sights).  At  Athens,  the 
surplus  of  ordinary  revenue,  after  defraying  all 
charges  of  the  peace  establishment,  was  devoted 
to  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  furnishing  to  all 
citizens  not  absent  from  Attica  the  sum  (2  oboli) 
required  as  the  price  of  seats  at  the  great 
dramatic  festivals.  This  gratuitous  distribution 
of  money  (a  measure  carried  by  Pericles)  was 
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made  not  from  a  mere  purpose  of  insTiring  or 
increasing  the  pleasures  of  the  citizens,  but 
chiolly  as  a  religious  duty,  the  drama  being  in 
fact  a  solemn  service  offered  in  honour  of  the 
gods.  This  religious  character  extended  to  all 
HoUenic  festivals ;  but  the  theoric  fund,  called 
by  Mr.  Grote  the  church  fund  of  Athens,  is  per- 
haps the  only  instance  of  a  charge  laid  upon  the 
state  for  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  It  was  expressly  provided  that 
this  fund  should  not  be  diverted  to  war  pur- 
poses ;  and  Demosthenes  struggled  for  twelve 
years  to  apply  these  resources  to  the  defence 
of  the  state,  and  succeeded  only  on  the  eve  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Chseroneia.  (Grote,  History 
of  Greece^  part  ii.  ch.  Ixxxviii.) 

Tlieorj-  (Gr.  Btnpla),  In  Art,  this  word 
denotes  the  abstract  principles  of  any  art, 
considered  without  reference  to  practice. 

Thkort.  In  Science,  this  term  properly 
expresses  a  connected  arrangement  of  facts, 
according  to  their  bearing  on  some  real  or 
liypothetical  law.  An  hypothesis  has  been 
distinguished  from  a  theory  as  an  assumption 
which  is  conceived  to  afford  a  support  to  the 
discovered  law.  Thus  some  have  imagined 
that  the  facts  of  gravitation  are  explained  on 
the  supposition  of  a  subtle  and  all-pervading 
(>ther.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  jactSf  and 
therefbre  the  theory  or  connected  survey  of 
them,  are  unaffected  by  the  supposition  in 
question. 

TlieasopbtBts  (Gr.  Oc^o-o^f,  wise  in  the 
things  of  God).  A  name  which  has  been  given, 
though  not  with  any  very  definite  meaning,  to 
that  class  of  mystical  religious  thinkers  and 
writers  who  aim  at  displaying,  or  believe  them- 
selves to  possess,  a  knowledge  of  the  Divinity 
and  His  works  by  supernatural  inspiration. 
In  this  they  differ  from  the  mystics  who  have 
been  styled  Theopathetic,  whose  object  is  pas- 
Hi  vely  to  receive  the  supposed  communication 
of  the  Divinity  and  expatiate  on  the  results. 
[MTsncisH.l  The  best-known  names  at  this 
day  of  the  Theosophic  order  are  those  of  Jacob 
Bohme,  Madame  Guyon,  Swedenborg,  Saint- 
Martin.  Schelling  and  others,  who  regarded 
the  foundation  of  their  metaphysical  tenets  as 
resting  on  divine  intuition,  have  been  called 
Theosophists,  but  with  less  exactness. 

TlierapeateB  (Or.  0cpav€vrai,  worshippers). 
A  Jewish  sect  of  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
who,  with  the  Essenes,  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Christian  monks  and  hermits.  (Milroan, 
History  of  Christianity  i.  162 ;  Montalembert, 
IjCS  Moines  cC Occident.) 

Tberapentlos  (Gr.  $tpaw€VTM6s),  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  application  of  re- 
medies, and  the  curative  treatment  of  disease. 

Tlieriaoa  (Gr.  from  Hp^  Ger.  thier,  £ng. 
deer,  Lat.  fera,  Ger.  eber,  Eng.  bear  and  boar, 
all  denoting  originally  a  beast  [Treacle]).  A 
name  given  in  ancient  Pharmacy  to  certain 
complex  remedies  supposed  to  be  antidotes  to 
poisons  ;  they  were  usually  in  the  form  of  con- 
fections. Some  of  the  more  celebrated  have 
b(eu  transferred  to  comparatively  modern  phar- 
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maoopoeiae ;  such  as  the  Theriaca  of  Andioma- 
chus,  T%eriaca,  Veneta  Confectio  Mitkridaiis^  &c. 

Tliermae.    [Bath.] 

Tberinml  B^riBgrnm  [Spbotos,  MniBSiL; 
Sprikos,  Thbrkal.] 

Tliermldor.  In  the  French  Calendar,  the 
name  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  year  in  the 
French  Republic  It  commenced  on  July  19. 
and  ended  on  August  17.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Gr.  0tpfi6s,  warm,  and  was  boiroved 
from  the  great  heat  which  characterises  that 
period  of  t£e  year.  It  was  the  month  signalised 
by  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  thence  commonly  called  the  1' evo- 
lution of  Thermidor ;  and  those  who  boasted 
of  having  participated  in  it  called  themselves 
Thermidorians. 

Tlienno-eleotrio  IHle.  An  instmmeni 
composed  of  a  number  of  alternate  bars,  gene- 
rally of  bismuth  and  antimony,  bv  which  small 
changes  in  temperature  are  rendered  sensible 
by  the  production  of  an  electric  current,  the 
presence  of  which  is  shown  by  means  of  a 
galvanometer.  The  thermo-pile  was  first  con- 
structed in  a  compact  and  efident  form  bj 


Nobili,  in  1834  ;  but  Melloni  first  applied  this 
instrument  to  researches  on  radiation,  for  which 
purpose  it  has  been  invariably  used  since  his 
time,  as  in  its  delicacy  and  accuracy  it  far  ex- 
ceeds all  other  thermosoopes.  The  figure  re- 
prosenta  a  thermo-electric  pile  as  i^  for 
investi^tions  in  radiant  heat  One  face  of  the 
pile  A  is  bared  to  show  the  disposition  of  the 
bismuth  and  antimony  bars,  the  ends  only 
being  seen.  Attached  to  the  other  face  is  s 
conical  reflector,  C,  which  converges  the  radiant 
heat  on  to  that  face  of  the  pile,  where  it  is 
absorbed  by  a  coating  of  lamp-black.  The 
wires  coiled  down  the  sides,  but  msulated  bom 
the  instrument,  convey  the  electric  current  thus 
generated  to  the  binding  screws  in  the  base  B, 
whence  the  current  is  led  by  the  wires  »  r  toa 
neighbouring  galvanometer.  The  action  of  the 
pile  will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
article  Thermo-elbctricitt. 

Although  the  present  use  of  tie  thermo- 
electric pile  is  confined  to  thermometric  pur- 
poses, recent  experiments  lead  to  the  hope  thdt 
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it  may  at  last  become  a  powerful  and  profitable 
source  of  electricity.  Prof.  Bonsen,  combining 
either  copper  pyrites  or  pyrolusite  with  copper, 
has  obtained  a  battery,  ten  pairs  of  which  give 
all  the  effects  of  a  snuill  Baniell's  cell. 

A  themuheUetrio  battery  has  also  been  oon- 
strocted  by  M.  Marcus  of  Vienna,  who  employed 
for  the  poeitiye  metal  an  alloy  composed  of— 

parts 
Copper 10 


Zinc. 
Nickel 


and  for  the  negative  metal  an  alloy  of — 

ports 

Antimony 12 

Zinc 5 

Bismuth 1 

The  bars  of  this  battery  were  about  six  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  broad;  the  opposite 
junctions  were  heated  by  gas  jets,  and  cooled 
by  a  current  of  water.  'V^th  several  pairs  of 
such  a  battery  a  spark  can  be  seen  on  closing 
the  dreuit)  acidulated  water  decomposed,  a 
metal  electro-plated,  an  electro-magnet  excited, 
and  a  piece  of  fine  platinum  wire  can  even  be 
fused. 

Thermo-eleotrteltj'.  When  the  junction 
of  two  dissimilar  metals  is  heated  or  cooled, 
the  free  ends  being  joined  by  a  wire,  an  electric 
current  is  generated.  This  developement  of 
electricity  by  heat  waa  discovered  by  Prof. 
Seebeck  in  1822,  and  has  received  the  name  of 
thermo-eUctrieity:  in  its  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical applications  it  is  a  fact  of  great  importance. 
The  mtensity  of  the  thermo-electric  current 
depends  on  two  things :  the  nature  of  the  metals 
empbyed,  and  the  difference  in  temperature 
vhich  exists  between  the  two  ends  of  t^e  metal 
ban.  The  metals  have  been  found  by  experi- 
ment to  stand  in  the  following  thermo-electric 
order:— 

Bismuth  Platinum 

Nickel  Silver 

German  silver  Zinc 

Biass  Iron 

Lead  Antimony 

Tin  Tellurium 

'     Copper  Selenium 

If  two  of  these  metals  be  taken,  the  more 
distant  their  position  in  the  list  the  stronger  is 
the  current  that  will  be  generated.  Hence  the 
electro-motive  force  of  bismuth  and  selenium 
is  the  greatest;  but  as  it  is  generallv  imprac- 
ticable to  employ  the  last  two  metals  on  the 
list,  bismuth  and  antimony  form  the  usual 
thermo-electric  couple. 

The  direction  of  the  current  can  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  annexed  figure.  A 
represents  a  bar  of  antimony,  B  a  bar  of 
tiismuth,  the  couple  being  soldered  at  the  point 
C,  and  united  by  a  wire  w.  On  heating  the 
junction  C  a  current  is  generated,  which  moves 
ia  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  i.  e.  firom  bismuth 
to  antimony  through  the  junction,  and  from 
&Qtimony  to  bismuth  along  the  connecting 
Trire.    On  the  other  hand,  if  C  be  chilled,  the 
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'  current  is  reversed,  now  passing  from  antimony 
'  to  bismuth  across  the  junction.  By  uniting 
several  of  these  couples  so  as  to  have  alternate 
bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony 
soldered  at  their  ends,  the  strength 
of  the  current  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Thus  multiplying  the  I 
number  of  pairs,  and  compactly 
arranging  them  in  a  cubical  shape,  ^ 
Nobili  constructed  the  first  thermo- 
electric pile^  an  instrument  which  A 
has  become  invaluable  in  re- 
searches on  radiant  heat.  When 
one  end  of  such  a  pile  is  heated,  a 
current  is  produced  which  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction  when  the 
other  end  is  warmed.  The  existence  of  a  cur- 
rent, therefore,  depends,  as  already  stated, 
upon  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  two  opposite  faces  of  the  pile,  and  within 
certain  limits  the  strength  of  the  current  is 
exactly  proportional  to  this  difference.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  thermopile  has  become 
so  important  a  thermoscope. 

Thermo-electric  currents  can  also  be  produced 
in  a  circuit  formed  of  a  single  metal.  If  a 
straight  and  homogeneous  wire  be  heated,  no 
current  is  produced  ;  but  if  the  wire  be  coiled 
or  knotted,  a  current  will  at  once  flow  from  the 
heated  part  to  that  in  which  the  homogeneity 
has  been  destroyed.  Two  pieces  of  bismuth  or 
two  of  antimony  will  also  generate  a  current, 
if  so  placed  together  that  uieir  crystals  shall 
occupy  different  relative  positions.  The  origin 
of  the  thermo-electric  current  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  unequal  propagation  of  heat  in  a 
conducting  circuit.  The  electricity  is  not  created ; 
it  results  from  the  disappearance  of  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  heat.  This  can  be  confirmed 
by  causing  one  face  of  a  thermo-pile  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  water,  whilst  the  other  face  is 
heated :  the  water  becomes  more  rapidly  warmed 
when  the  circuit  is  broken  than  when  closed. 
A  portion  of  the  heat,  which  is  conducted  through 
the  metal  bars  to  the  water  in  the  former  case, 
disappears  in  the  latter,  having  been  converted 
into  electricity.  This  is  further  shown  by  a 
remarkable  experiment  of  Peltier^s,  who  found 
that  cold  was  produced  at  a  bisinuth  and  anti- 
mony junction,  when  a  current  of  electricity 
was  sent  from  bismuth  to  antimony,  and  heat 
produced  when  the  current  was  reversed. 

Thermometer  (Or.  e€pfi6s,  and  iiirpov^ 
measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  varia- 
tions of  temperature. 

The  principle  upon  which  thermometers  are 
constructed  is  the  change  of  volume  which 
takes  place  in  bodies  when  their  temperature 
undergoes  an  alteration.  Generally  speaking, 
all  bodies  expand  when  heated,  and  contract 
when  cooled,  in  such  a  manner  that,  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  temperature,  they 
return  to  the  same  dimensions;  so  that  the 
change  of  volume  becomes  the  exponent  of  the 
temperature  which  produces  it.  But  as  it  is 
necessary  not  merely  that  expansion  and  con- 
traction take  place,  but  that  they  be  capable  of 
3D 
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being  conveniently  observed  and  measured,  i 
only  a  small  number  of  bodies  are  adapted  for  i 
thcrmometrical  purposes.  Solid  bodies  undergo  i 
so  small  a  change  of  volume  with  moderate 
variations  of  temperature,  that  they  are  in  gene- 
ral only  used  for  measuring  very  high  tempera- 
tures, as  the  heat  of  furnaces,  of  melting  metals, 
&c.  Instruments  for  such  purposes  are  distin- 
guished as  pyrometers.  [Pybomktke,]  The 
gases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely  suscep- 
tible of  the  impressions  not  only  of  heat  and  cold, 
but  also  of  pressure ;  and  as  their  changes  of 
volume  are  great  even  with  moderate  accessions 
of  heat,  they  are  adapted  only  for  indicating 
very  minute  variations,  or  for  forming  differen- 
tial thermometers.  [Differential  Thebmo- 
XBTBB.]  Liquids  hold  an  intermediate  place, 
and,  by  reason  of  their  moderate  but  sensible 
expansion  through  the  ranges  of  temperature 
within  which  observations  have  to  be  made  for 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  purposes,  are 
commonly  used  for  the  construction  of  thermo- 
meters ;  spirits  of  wine  and  mercury  being  the 
liquids  most  generally  employed. 

The  properties  whSch  render  mercury  prefer- 
able to  all  other  liquids  (unless  for  particular 
purposes)  are  these:  1.  It  supports,  before  it  boils 
and  is  reduced  to  vapour,  more  heat  than  any 
other  fluid,  excepting  certain  oils,  and  endures 
a  gre-ater  cold  than  vrould  congeal  most  other 
liquids,  excepting  certain  spirituous  liquors. 
2.  It  takes  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  placed  more  quickly  than  any  other 
fluid.  3.  The  variations  of  its  volume  within 
limits  which  include  the  temperatures  most 
frequently  required  to  be  observed  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  regular,  and  proportional  to  the 
variations  of  temperature.  The  spirit  thermo- 
meter is  used  for  observations  of  very  low  tem- 
peratures, or  as  a  self-registering  mstrument 
for  meteorological  observations. 

Constructicm  of  the  Mercurial  Thermojneter. 
— ^A  glass  bulb,  havins  a  slender  hollow  tube 
attached  to  it,  is  filled  with  mercury,  so  that 
expansion  or  contraction  can  take  place  only  by 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  The 
diameter  of  the  tube  may  be  of  any  convenient 
size;  but  the  smaller  it  is  the  Lu^er  will  be 
the  scale  of  the  variations ;  and  capillary  tubes 
are  usually  employed.  It  is  essential  that  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  be  of  a  uniform  width 
throughout;  a  quality  which  is  tested  by 
drawing  up  into  the  tube  a  short  column  of 
mercury,  and  measuring  its  length  at  the  dif- 
ferent parts  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  Not 
more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  tubes  which  come 
from  the  glass-house  are  found  to  be  fit  for  the 
purpose. 

Having  selected  a  tube,  the  workman  begins 
by  blowing  a  hollow  ball  A  upon  one  extremity 
of  it,  by  means  of  an  air-bag  of  caoutchouc 
(in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  watery 
vapour  by  blowing  from  the  mouth).  The 
length  which  the  thermometer  is  to  have  is 
then  marked,  and  above  this  point  the  tube  is 
expanded  into  a  second  bulb  B,  rather  larger 
than  the  first.  When  the  tube  has  acquired 
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its  natural  temperature,  one  of  the  bulbs  is 
warmed,  in  order  to  expel  the  air  from  it,  aod 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  plunged  into  dis- 
tilled and  well-boiled  mercury.  Dur-  p|g.  ]. 
ing  the  cooling,  the  mercury  rises  into 
the  second  bulb  B,  whence  it  is  made 
to  pass  into  A  by  placing  this  under- 
most, and  expelling  the  air  from  it  by 
heat,  after  which  the  mercury  descends, 
from  the  eflFect  of  cooling.  When  the 
bulb  A  has  been  completely  filled,  and 
also  a  part  of  B,  the  tube  is  suspended 
horizontally  over  a  fire,  so  as  to  be 
equally  heated  throughout,  and  the  en- 
closed mercury  boiled,  in  order  to  expel  /V 
every  remaining  particle  of  air  or  hu-  ^^ 
midity.  The  open  end  is  then  touched  with 
sealing-wax,  and  the  tube  withdrawn  from 
the  fire,  and  placed  in  an  upright  position 
until  it  is  cooled,  when  the  bulb  A  and  the 
portion  of  the  tube  under  B  will  be  filled 
with  mercuiT.  A  portion  of  mercury  is  then 
expelled  by  heat,  so  that  the  column  may  stand 
at  the  proper  height  in  the  tube.  The  tabe  is 
then  permanentlv  closed  by  the  blowpipe  flame, 
at  a  point  ifflmediately  below  the  bulb  B,  which 
is  thus  removed. 

Graduation  of  the  Seale. — ^In  order  that  dif- 
ferent thermometers  may  be  comparable  with 
each  other,  it  is  necessaiy  that  two  points  at 
least  be  taken  on  the  tube  or  stem  correspond- 
ing to  fixed  and  determinate  temperatures, 
the  distance  between  tdiich  will  detennine 
the  graduation.  The  two  points  which  are 
now  universally  chosen  for  this  purpose  are 
those  which  correspond  to  the  temperatores  of 
freezing  and  boiling  water.  For  the  fixrmer, 
the  bmb  is  surrounded  by  ice,  and  the  stem 
marked  at  the  point  to  which  the  mercury  con- 
tracts ;  for  the  latter,  the  bulb  is  placed  near 
to  the  surface  of  boiling  water,  and  the  st^^ 
marked  at  the  point  to  which  the  steam  has 
caused  the  mercury  to  rise.  Sevend  other 
minute  circumstances  must  be  attended  to  in 
the  construction  of  delicate  insCrameots. 

The  interval  between  the  two  fixed  points  on 
the  stem  may  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
degrees  at  pleasure,  and  the  graduation  conti- 
nued above  and  below  as  &r  as  may  be  thought 
requisite :  the  numeration  may  also  be  began 
at  any  point  whatever  on  the  scale ;  but  ih&e 
are  three  methods  of  division  so  generally 
adopted  as  to  re(^uire  particular  notice.  The 
first  is  Fahrenheit's,  which  is  used  in  this 
country,  in  Holland,  and  North  ^^neriea;  the 
second,  R^aumux^s,  which  was  formerlj  in 
general  use  in  France,  and  is  still  followed  in 
Spain,  and  some  parts  of  Germany ;  and  the 
third,  that  of  Celsius,  or  the  centigrade  scala, 
now  used  in  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
generally  by  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Fahrenheit's  scale  the  inteiral  is 
divided  into  180  parts  or  dtgrees,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed,  and  the  zero  point  is  placed 
at  thirty-two  similar  distances  below  tho  fi«eac- 
ing  point  of  water.  The  latter  temperatur© 
was  the  lowest  observed  in  Iceland,  and  ^ 
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erroneously  suppoeed  to  be  the  lowest  obtain- 
able. In  B^aumnr's  scale  the  interval  is  divided 
into  eighty  degrees,  and  in  the  centigrade  into 
100,  a  number  recommended  by  its  simple 
decimal  character.  To  convert  Uie  degree  of 
tt^mperatore  on  one  scale  into  the  corresponding 
one  on  either  of  the  others  is  obviously  only  a 
matter  of  calculation,  the  following  formuls 
Leiog  as  convenient  as  any : — 

C.^6  x9  +  32=F. 
R.-5-4  x9  +  32=F. 
F.-32-5-9x5  -C. 
F.-32+9x4  -R. 
C.  +6x4  =R. 
R         +4x5  »C. 

For  temperatures  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
caicolations  from  or  into  Fahrenheit's  degrees 
will  of  course  be  sli^tly  modified.  Thus,  for 
the  former,  the  division  and  multiplication  will 
be  made  on  the  number  obtained  on  previously 
rabtracting  the  degree  from  tlurty-two,  and  for 
the  latter  the  number  obtained  on  division  and 
nioltipiication  must  be  finally  subtracted  from 
thirty-twa 

Register  Thermometers, — In  meteorological 
observationa,  it  is  of  peat  importance  to  asceiv 
tain  the  limits  of  the  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  a  giyen  period  of  time,  during  a  day  or 
night,  for  example,  while  the  observer  is  absent. 
Miiny  contrivances  have  accordingly  been  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose,  but  the  two  following 
are  those  most  n^quently  used. 

PhiUipe^  Maximum  Thermometer. — This  is 
an  oidinaiy  mercurial  thermometer  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  mercury  separated  from  the 
remainder  In  the  stem  by  a  minute  particle  of 
air.  The  detached  portion  is  called  the  indeXf 
and  remains  in  the  part  of  the  tube  to  which  it 
may  have  been  propelled  by  the  expansion  of 
the  mass  of  the  mercury,  thus  showing  the 
greatest  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  instrument 
may  have  been  exposed  in  a  given  time.  The 
index  is  made  to  recede  or  fall — or  set  as  the 
operation  is  termed — ^by  a  dexteroiis  jerk.  Of 
course  this  thermometer  must  be  suspended 
horizon  tallj. 

CaseUds  Mercurial  Minimum  Thermometer. — 
In  this  instroment  the  mercury  falls  during 
cooling;  as  usual,  but  does  not  rise  again  in  the 
indicating  stem,  ito  expansion  being  provided 
for  by  a  side  outlet,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
fi^zmre  at  d.  This  thermometer  is  filled  with 
mercury  as  already  described,  but  is  graduated 
when  the  fluid  occupies  every  portion  of  the 
Pig.  2. 


lower  part  of  the  instrument  except  the  little 
pyriform  chamber  a.  When  it  is  suspended 
horizontally,  and  the  little  chamber  emptied  of 
its  mercury  by  tilting  up  that  end  of  the 
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instrument,  contraction  on  cooling  will  take 
place  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  viz. 
down  the  long  stem  c,  for  the  mercury  is  re- 
tained in  the  side  tube  ^  by  a  large  amount 
of  adhesion  at  the  diaphragm  b ;  an  amount 
larger  than  can  occur  between  the  mercury 
and  the  glass  in  the  long  stem,  because  the 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  always  made  larger 
than  the  total  surface  of  the  capillary  tube  of 
the  stem.  Expansion  on  heating  the  instru- 
ment also  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  viz.  through  an  orifice  in  the  centre 
of  the  diaphragm  into  the  chamber  a.  The 
mercurial  colunm  in  the  stem,  remaining  at 
the  lowest  point  to  which  it  had  contracted, 
thus  correctly  indicates  the  minimimi  tempera- 
ture. 

An  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  simple, 
maximum  thermometer  has  been  devised  by 
Mr.  T.  Twining.  This  instru- 
ment A  B  is  a  spirit  thermo- 
meter, having  about  one-third  of 
the  way  up  the  tube  a  small 
bulbous  enlargement  c  in  which 
at  first  is  lodged  a  globule  of 
mercury  to  serve  as  an  indicator. 
So  long  as  the  spirit  rises  it  flows 
round  the  mercury,  but  as  soon  as 
the  spirit  begins  to  descend  the 
globule  descends  with  it,  lengthen- 
ing as  it  does  so  into  the  form  of 
a  small  cylinder  d^  the  lower  end 
of  which  marks  on  the  lower  scale 
the  limit  to  which  the  spirit  has 
descended  from  ito  highest  point 
Consequently,  to  ascertain  at  any 
time  the  maximum  of  temperature 
to  which  the  instrument  has  been 
subjected,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
add  the  degrees  marked  by  the 
index  on  the  lower  scale  to  those 
marked  on  the  upper  scale  by  the 
extremity  of  the  column  of  spirit. 
The  thermometer  is  easily  reset  by 
warming  it  with  the  hand  or  breath 
until  the  globule  of  mercury  rises 
into  the  little  bulb ;  it  is  then  laid  flat  until 
it  attains  the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  it 
is  suspended  vertically  for  observation.  The 
advantages  of  this  thermometer  are  its  being 
used  in  an  upright  position,  and  ite  simplicity, 
which  enables  it  to  be  made  at  a  yerj  bw  cost. 

Tlaennoiiatrite.  A  native  hycurated  car- 
bonate of  soda,  found  as  an  efflorescence,  and 
also  in  colourless  and  rectangular  tabular  crys- 
tals, in  the  steppes  of  Russia  between  the 
Ural  and  the  Altai,  the  plaiins  of  Debreczin  in 
Hungary,  at  the  natron  lakes  of  Lagunilla  in 
Columbia,  and  in  the  Macarius  desert  in  Lower 
Egypt.  According  to  Haidinger,  a  saturated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  at  a  temperature 
between  80®  and  100°,  forms,  on  slow  cool- 
ing, crystels  of  Thermonatrite,  which  differ  in 
form  from  those  of  the  common  carbonate,  and 
contain  less  water  of  crystallisation. 

Tlieniiopliylllte.    A  mineral  resembling 
Chlorite,  occurring  in  crystals  and  grains  in  n 
3d2 
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base  which  is  probably  amorphooH  Thermo- . 
phyllite,  at  Hoponouo  in  Pinland.  | 

Tbermosoope  (Gr.  BtpfiSs,  and  oKoneiu^  /{ 
vUw).  An  instrument  by  which  changes  ofi 
temperature  are  indicated.  The  modification  | 
of  the  air  thermometer,  called  by  Leslie  a  dif-  \ 
ferential  ihemiametery  was  claimed  by  Count  I 
Rumford  as  one  of  his  own  inventions,  under 
the  name  of  ihermascope.     [Tiibkmoubtier.] 

Tbermostat  or  Beat  Governor.  A 
self-acting  physical  apparatus  for  regulating! 
temperature.  A  thermostat,  the  principle  of  | 
which  depends  on  the  unequal  expansion  of 
metals  by  heat^  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Ure  for 
regulating  the  safety  valves  of  steam  engines . 
with  more  certainty  than  the  common  expe- 
dients. {Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for ! 
1830  and  1831,  p.  67.)  | 

Tliennotlee  (Gr.  BtpfiSs^  warm,  from  Bifm, 
akin  to  Lat.  torreo,  and  Ger.  dorren,  Eng.  dry).  \ 
As  optics  relate  to  the  phenomena  which  result 
from  the  action  of  light  upon  matter,  so  under ' 
the  term  thermotics  may  be  included  those  | 
effects  which  are  caused  by  the  action  of  heat 
upon  matter. 

By  heat  we  understand  that  agent  which, 
when  communicated  to  the  matter  of  our  body, 
has  the  power  to  excite  the  sensation  of  warmth, 
and  when  communicated  to  the  matter  around  | 
us  produces  certain  changes  in  the  condition  of 
bodies,  through  the  particles  of  which  it  moves 
with  more  or  less  freedom.  In  this  ability  to 
be  propagated  by  tangible  bodies,  heat  differs 
from  light,  which,  however,  it  closely  resem- 
bles in  many  other  respects. 

Two  views  of  the  nature  of  heat  were  held 
by  scientific  men  until  recently.  By  some  it 
was  considered  that  heat  was  a  highly  at- 
tenuated and  imponderable  fluid,  to  which  the 
name  of  caloric  was  given,  and  which  could 
be  added  to  or  taken  from  substances.  By 
others  the  materiality  of  heat  was  deniea, 
these  philosophers  asserting  in  the  words  of 
Locke  that  what  in  our  sensation  is  heat,  is  in 
the  object  nothing  but  motion.  The  former 
explanation  is  termed  the  material  theory ,  and 
was  the  popular  belief  until  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago;  the  latter  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  dynamical  or  mechanical  theory,  and  was 
advocated  by  Bacon,  Locke,  Bumford,  Davy, 
and  other  eminent  men,  and  is  held  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  present  day.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  which  in  its  broad  features 
has  been  established  beyond  doubt,  the  cause 
of  heat  is  a  certain  vibratory  motion  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  bodies.  Accession  of  tem- 
perature means  an  increased  motion ;  dimi- 
nution of  temperature,  a  lessened  molecular 
disturbance. 

If  heat  be  thus  a  motion  of  the  particles,  we 
should  be  led  to  expect  from  what  is  termed 
the  correlation  of  force,  i,e.  the  convertibility 
of  one  force  into  another,,  that  heat  could  be 
generated  by  ordinary  mechanical  motion,  and 
that  in  turn  work  of  this  kind  could  be  pro- 
duced by  heat.  Both  these  facts  have  long ' 
been  known.  Savages  know  that  dry  pieces  of 
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wood  rubbed  together  enable  them  to  light  their 
fires ;  school-boys  by  rubbing  a  metal  button 
make  it  too  hot  to  hold ;  mechanics  find  their 
tools  become  extremely  heated  when  in  activ*> 
work;  in  all  these  cases  the  heat  is  not  created 
by  friction,  it  results  from  the  conversion  of 
the  visible  motion  of  the  arm  into  an  onseeD 
molecular  motion  of  the  substance  rubbed. 
Many  familiar  cases  occur  to  everyone  in  which 
heat  is  produced  by  the  partial  stoppage,  as  in 
friction,  or  the  complete  stoppage,  as  in  pe^ 
cussion,  of  the  visible  motion  of  a  body.  Thu, 
sparks  fly  from  a  knife  on  a  grindstone,  from 
the  rails  when  a  break  is  on  the  wheels  of  a 
train,  from  the  collision  of  the  shoes  of  a  horse 
on  a  stony  road,  from  the  striking  of  the  old- 
fashioned  flint  and  steel.  Warmth  is  produced 
by  rubbing  the  hands,  lucifer-matches  are  ig- 
nited by  friction,  and  rifle-bullets  often  shov 
signs  of  fusion,  after  their  impact  against  the 
target.  The  converse  is  no  less  familiar, 
for  the  production  of  mechanical  work  by 
means  of  heat  is  seen  on  a  grand  scale 
in  the  steam  engine ;  the  heat  of  the  burniDg 
coals  being  here  the  agent  which  moves  a  train 
or  turns  the  wheels  of  a  mill. 

This  mere  qualitative  relationship  between 
heat  and  work  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  scientific  men,  especially  the  chemists, 
of  the  last  generation.  After  Davy  had  lique- 
fied ice  by  friction  in  vacuo,  and  Rumford  had 
boiled  water  by  machinery,  many  remained 
unconvinced  by  these  experiments.  Bat  the 
second  stage  in  the  progress  of  scientific  tniih 
was  at  last  reached,  and  the  quantitatire  niiio 
between  the  work  expended  and  the  heat  pro- 
duced, and  vice  versA,  was  firmly  established 
by  experiment.  This  second  great  advance  in 
our  knowledge  is  mainly  due  to  the  experi- 
mental researches  assiduously  conducted  during 
the  years  1842-49  by  Dr.  Joule,  who  by  various 
mechanical  devices  succeeded  in  asceitaining 
the  exact  amount  of  heat  resulting  from  the 
friction  (in  general  of  water)  produced  by  a 
determinate  mechanical  force.  Taking  the  mean 
of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  he  expressed 
them  thus:  If  a  weight  of  1  lb.  be  raised  to  a 
height  of  772  feet,  or  772  lbs,  lifted  one  foot, 
as  much  heat  will  be  generated  by  its  descent 
and  collision  with  the  ground,  as  would  raise 
one  pound  of  water  1^  Fahr. ;  or  this  amoont  of 
heat  would  be  expended  if  used  in  the  proofs 
of  lifting  the  weight  to  a  corresponding  height. 
To  avoid  circumlocution,  a  pound  raised  one  foot 
is  called  a  foot-pound,  and  772  foot-pounds  is 
the  so-called  Tnechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

Many  interesting  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  this  equivalence.  Shooting  Stabs 
are  probably  meteorites  rendered  incandescent 
by  tbe  friction  which  they  encounter  on  enter- 
ing our  atmosphere;  this  friction,  incrpasing 
as  they  approach  the  earth  towards  which  they 
are  drawn,  finally  dissipates  them  as  Tspour, 
sparing  us  from  the  serious  consequences  which 
would  otherwise  result  from  collision.  The 
amount  of  heat  which  would  be  generated  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  earth*s  orbital  motion  has 
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been  calculated,  and  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
eombusdon  of  14  globes  of  coal  equal  to  the 
earth  in  size.  The  falling  of  the  earth  from  its 
present  position  into  the  sun  would  deyelope 
heat  equal  to  the  combustion  of  5,600  worlds 
of  coal,  simply  from  the  destruction  of  its  ac- 
quired motion.  This  heat  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  solar  emission  for  a  period  of  06  years ; 
vhilst  if  the  planet  Jupiter  were  to  fall  into 
the  sun,  the  neat  generated  would  furnish  a 
supply  of  solar  heat  enough  to  last  for  32,240 
years.  The  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  hare  there- 
fore been  reasonably  attributed  to  the  continual 
falling  into  its  mass  of  cold  asteroids  circulating 
around  it.  Astonishing  as  these  conceptions 
appear,  they  are  not  untrue  or  exaggerated,  for 
they  are  based  upon  a  great  natural  law,  dis- 
covered by  the  strictes  tezpeiimental  enquiry. 

A  force  is  known  only  by  its  effects  on  matter, 
vhich  it  thus  renders  cognisant  to  our  senses. 
One  of  the  most  evident  of  the  actions  of  the  force 
of  heat  on  matter,  is  its  power  of  dilating  the 
substances  to  which  it  is  communicated.  After 
thus  causing  an  expansion  of  the  substance, 
i.e.  increasing  its  volume,  the  further  appli- 
cation of  heat  produces  a  change  in  the  state 
of  the  body,  if  a  solid  rendering  it  liquid,  and 
if  liquid  rendering  it  gaseous ;  a  process  ac- 
companied, in  general,  by  a  considerable  en- 
Lugement  of  bulk.  For  equal  increments  of 
heat,  solids  expand  less  than  liquids,  and  liquids 
less  than  gases. 

The  expansion  of  solids  is  so  small  that  it 
requires  the  aid  of  multiplying  apparatus  to 
render  it  sensible.  Many  of  &q  mstruments 
constmeted  for  this  purpose  can  also  be  used 
for  measuring  high  temperatures,  and  hence 
they  bear  the  general  name  of  'pyrometers^ 
which  have  already  been  fully  described.  [Pr- 
soHKTEB.]  All  solids  do  not  expand  equally 
for  equal  additions  of  heat;  the  metals,  as  a  rule, 
expanding  most.  The  coefficisnt  of  expansion 
of  a  body  is  the  amount  of  dilatation  which 
it  undergoes  when  heated  one  degree.  If,  as 
is  usual,  only  the  length  of  the  substance  be 
measured,  it  is  calld  the  linear  coefficient ; 
the  total  or  cabi<»l  expansion  can  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  this  number  by  three.  In  the 
following  table  are  ffiven  the  linear  coefficients 
of  expansion  for  1^  C.  of  several  well-known 
BubstaiKses: — 

Expamsiomi^  Solids. 

OlaH O'OOOOOSS 

Flalinnm       • 0'0000088 

CaBtiron 0-0000113 

Wnraghtlnm (H)0001t» 

GoU ,    0-0000146 

Copper 0*0000172 

Braas 0*0000188 

Snvor 0-0000191 

Tin 0-0000217 

Lend 0*0000286 

Zinc 0-0000294 

Br.  Matthiessen  has  of  late  determined  the 
expansion  of  metals  and  alloys  by  weighing 
them  in  water  kept  at  different  temperatures, 
and  has  prored  that  the  coefficients  of  expan- 
siouF  of  metals  are  not  quite  regular  even  be- 
tween 0°  and  100^  C,  and  that  the  coefficient 
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of  expansion  of  an  alloy  is  equal  to  the  mean 
of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  volumes 
of  the  metal  composing  it. 

Owing  to  the  nearly  equal  expansibility  of 
platinum  and  glass,  chemists  are  able  to  fu£ie 
platinum  wires  into  glass  tubes,  and  thus  readily 
construct  an  apparatus  which  bears  changes  of 
temperature  without  fracture,  a  result  which 
could  not  be  obtained  if  the  coefficients  of  the 
two  substances  were  different.  The  difference 
in  the  expansion  of  certain  metals  has  been 
practically  applied  in  the  construction  of 
compensating  pendulums.  Of  these  there  are 
various  kinds,  but  the  object  in  each  is  to  neu- 
tralise the  increase  of  length  in  the  pendulum 
rod,  resulting  from  an  augmented  temperature, 
by  lifting  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  pendulum.  This  is  obtained 
in  the  gridiron  pendulum  by  the  .expansion  of 
alternate  steel  and  brass  bars,  of  different 
lengths,  which  support  the  bob.  In  the  mercury 
pendulum,  the  bob,  instead  of  being  solid,  con- 
sists of  a  glass  cylinder  containing  mercury  :  a 
rise  of  temperature  causes  the  pendulum  rod  to 
lengthen,  thus  depressing  the  bob,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  mercury  expands;  and  as  it  can 
only  rise,  it  lifts  the  centre  of  gravity  through 
an  equal  space,  mercury  being  more  expansible 
than  the  steel  of  the  pendulum  rod.  The  com- 
pensation balance  in  watches  also  depends  on 
the  unequal  expansion  of  different  metals,  which 
are  so  juxtaposed  that  opposite  effects  shall  be 
produced  by  their  dilatatj on.  The  force  exerted 
by  a  body  in  expanding  or  contracting  is  enor- 
mous, and  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  arts ; 
the  tires  of  wheels  are  put  on,  and  rivets  are 
used  whilst  red-hot,  so  that  on  the  cooling  of  both 
the  contraction  which  ensues  closely  binds  the 
parts  together :  the  bulging  walls  of  buildings 
have  even  been  straightened  by  the  contraction 
of  iron  bars  stretched  from  wall  to  wall  and 
tightly  screwed  up  when  red-hot 

The  expansion  of  liquids  can  be  determined 
by  enclosing  them  within  a  graduated  vessel, 
and  noting  the  increase  in  bulk  for  a  given 
rise  in  temperature.  Such  an  instrument  ia 
the  ordinary  mercurial  or  alcohol  thermometer, 
which  registers  differences  in  temperature  by 
the  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  enclosed 
liquid.  [Thbbmometbb.]  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  measurement  is  less  than  tlie 
real  dilatation,  for  whilst  the  liquid  expands 
the  containing  vessel  also  enlarges  in  bulk ; 
hence  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  expansion  between 
the  liquid  and  its  glass  envelope.  The  abso- 
Inte  expansion  of  a  liquid  can  be  found  by 
adding  to  this,  which  is  termed  the  apparent 
expansion^  the  expansion  of  the  material  of 
the  vessel.  Bulong  and  Petit,  and  more  lately 
Regnault,  hare  adopted  another  means  for 
determining  the  absolute  expansion  of  mer- 
cury, which  was  found  to  be  practically  uni- 
form between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
of  water.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
many  other  liquids,  the  rate  of  expansion 
generally  increasing  as  the  temperature  rises. 
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The  meet  volatile  bodies  are,  as  a  rale,  tJbe 
most  expansible ;  the  eztremelj  volatile  liquids 
-which  result  from  the  condensation  of  gases  en- 
large in  bulk  even  more  rapidly  than  when  in 
the  gas«M)us  state.  Thus,  liquid  carbonic  acid 
has  been  found,  with  the  same  rise  in  tem- 
perature, to  expand  four  times  as  much  as  air. 

In  certain  states  the  behaviour  of  water  and 
one  or  two  substances  is  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law,  that  bodies  expand  when 
heated,  and  contract  when  cooled.  If  water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  be  cooled  down,  it 
contracts  like  other  liquids  until  it  reaches  a 
temperature  of  39°  Fahr.;  it  then  begins  to 
expand,  till  it  reaches  the  freezing  point,  just 
before  which  it  occupies  as  large  a  bulk  as  it 
did  at  48°.  The  smallest  bulk  which  water 
can  be  made  to  occupy  is  at  39®,  and  hence 
this  point  is.  called  the  maximum  density  of 
water.  Between  32°  and  39°  water  will 
therefore  contract  when  heated,  and  expand 
when  cooled.  This  anomaly  in  the  case  of 
water  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
water  of  rivers  and  lakes  is  protected  Irom  a 
freezing  temperature,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  animals  contained  in  them.  After  the  whole 
body  of  the  water  has  reached  a  temperature 
of  39°,  further  cold  lightens  tlie  superficial 
portions,  which  thus  remain  on  the  surface ; 
and  after  a  time  this  fact  is  rendered  evident 
by  a  floating  cover  of  ice. 

The  first  reliable  experiments  on  the  expan- 
sion of  gases  by  heat  were  made  by  Gay- 
Lnssac,  who  arrived  at  a  law  that  all  gases 
and  vapours  expand  alike  for  equal  increments 
of  heat.  In  passing  from  the  freezing  to  the 
1x>iling  point  of  water  they  increase  in  bulk 
more  than  one-third,  or  augment  ^  of  their 
volume  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit.  More  re- 
cently the  elaborate  researches  of  Regnault 
liave  proved  that  Gay-Lussac's  law  is  true  only 
for  the  permanent  gases,  the  coeflScient  of  ex- 
pansion of  which  is  000366,  or  ^  of  their 
volume,  for  every  degree  Centigraae,  the  con- 
densiblc  gases  having  a  slightly  greater  co- 
efficient than  this.  The  large  increment  in 
bulk  which  gases  undei*go  when  heated  has 
been  made  use  of  in  many  ways.  The  air  ther- 
mometer [Differential  Thebmomktkb]  de- 
pends on  this  fact,  and  from  the  delicacy  of  its 
indications  was  constantly  used  in  experiments 
on  radiant  heat,  until  replaced  by  the  thermo- 
pile. The  rise  of  fire  balloons  and  of  smoke 
in  chimneys,  winds  and  air  currents,  and  the 
ventilation  of  rooms,  depend  on  the  greater 
bulk  of  hcat'Od  air. 

A  point  of  great  importance  is  connected 
with  the  expansion  of  gases  by  heat.  When  a 
gas  is  heated  and  allowed  to  expand  freely 
under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  its  co- 
efficient of  expansion  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  found  by  keeping  the  volume  of 
the  gas  constant,  and  noting  the  additional 
pressure  necessary  to  overcome  the  increased 
elasticity  of  the  gas,  which  is  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperature.  But  the  amount 
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of  heat  required  to  mine  the  tempentore  of 
tlie  gas  a  certain  amount  in  the  fcomer  case, 
when  the  pressure  is  kept  constant^  is  more 
than  that  required  in  the  latter,  when  the 
volume  is  kept  constant.  The  eaojct  proportion 
in  the  two  cases  is  as  1  :  1*421.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  where  the  gas  is  free  to  expand  under 
constant  pressure,  it  lifts  a  weight,  and  there- 
fore does  an  amount  of  work  which  is  not  ac- 
complished when  it  is  heated  under  constant 
volume.  The  additional  heat  absorbed  is  nsed 
solely  to  lift  the  weight ;  and  this  predse 
amount^  if  the  pressure  be  unaltered,  is  again 
evolved  when  the  gas  contracts  to  its  original 
volume.  As,  therefore,  the  excess  of  heat  is 
employed  in  nothing  but  mechanical  labour,  it 
expresses  the  relationship  between  heal  aad 
work ;  and  accordingly  from  this  ratio  it  would 
be  possible  to  deduce  theoretically  themeehanieal 
value  or  equivalent  of  heat.  The  importance 
of  this  fact  was  clearly  seen  by  a  German 
philosopher  named  Mayer,  who  made  a  calca- 
lation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  shortly 
before  Dr.  Joule  arrived  at  his  experimental 
results.  When  error  is  avoided,  the  equivalent 
found  in  the  two  cases  is  practically  the  same. 

If  we  regard  heat  as  a  vibratory  motxtn 
of  the  particles  of  bodies,  we  arrive  at  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  effects  of  heat  in  causing 
expansion  and  change  of  state.  The  addition 
of  heat  causes  more  rapid  and  wider  mole- 
cular vibration ;  for  the  particles  of  the  coldest 
substances  are  not  deprived  of  the  motion  of 
heat.  This  increased  range  of  motion  increases 
the  distance  between  the  particles,  and  expansion 
of  the  whole  substance  ensues.  But  as  the  par- 
ticles recede  from  each  other,  the  force  of  co- 
hesion which  holds  theln  together  becomes  less- 
ened according  to  known  laws;  the  substance 
thus  passes  from  the  solid  condition,  in  which 
cohesion  is  strongest,  to  the  liquid  state,  in  which 
it  is  far  less.  By  further  heating,  the  eohemoia 
of  the  liquid  can  be  entirely  overcome^  and  the 
particles,  now  without  any  bond  of  union,  fly 
asunder  in  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  form.  When 
this  occurs,  ebullition  or  boiling  of  the  liquid 
begins:  with  water  the  boiling  point  is  212^ 
FiUir.  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches. 
Ebullition  takes  place  when  the  heat  has  so 
increased  the  elasticity  of  the  partides  of  the 
liquid,  that  the  toision  of  the  vapour  which  is 
farmed  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure: 
the  greater  the  pressure,  therefore,  the  higher 
the  boiling  point,  or  vice  versA.  When  the 
vessel  is  heated  at  the  bottom,  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  the  liquid  has  tb  be  added  to 
the  pressure  of  tlie  air,  so  that  the  lower  por- 
tion of  water  heated  in  long  tubes  or  in  large 
masses  rises  considerably  above  212°,  and  tlu* 
boiling  is  irregular  and  explosive. 

While  a  substance  remains  in  one  state  of 
aggregation,  the  heat  imparted  to  it  raises  itji 
temperature,  as  is  evident  by  the  sense  of 
touch  or  by  the  rise  of  a  thermometer.  But  in 
passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  or  from 
the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  condition,  the  heat 
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absorbed  by  the  substance  during  this  time  is 
insensible  to  the  touch  or  to  the  thermometer. 
If,  for  example,  a  block  of  ice  be  heated,  a 
thermometer  fixed  within  it  rises  until  it 
reaches  a  temperature  of  0^  C.  or  32^  Fahr. ; 
it  then  ceases  to  rise  until  the  whole  of  the 
ice  has  b^n  liquefied,  after  which  it  begins  [ 
ag»in  to  moYe  and  continues  rising  until  it 
marks  a  temperature  of  100®  C.  or  212°  Fahr. 
Steam  is  now  produced,  and  if  the  water  be  iu 
an  open  yessel,  the  further  application  of  heat 
causes  no  farther  change  in  the  thermometer. 
When  the  first  experimentalists  saw  that  a 
large  addition  of  heat  to  ice  at  32^,  or  water 
at  212°,  caused  no  change  in  the  thermometer, 
thej  accounted  for  the  heat  that  had  dis-  i 
appeared  by  saying  it  had  somehow  become 
hidden  or  latent,  and  thus  arose  the  term  of 
latent  heat.  This  unsatisfactory  explanation 
has  been  remoyed  by  the  dynamical  theory, 
which  assigns  the  heat  that  has  become  in- 
Bensible  to  the  performance  of  work  in  shifting 
the  relative  positions  of  the  atoms.  Heat  in 
the  so-called  latent  state  is,  in  fact»  heat 
consumed  in  mechanical  motion,  just  as  in  a 
steam  en^ne  heat  is  consumed  in  causing  a 
crane  to  lift  a  weight.  And  as  when  the  lifted 
weight  is  allowed  to  faU,  it  generates  in  its  fall 
the  exact  amount  of  heat  actually  spent  in 
rai&inff  it,  so  the  precise  amount  of  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  a  body  in  order  to  change  its  state 
of  aggregation  is  reproduced  when  it  passes 
back  to  its  original  condition. 

The  heat  necessary  to  liquefy  a  solid  is  called 
the  latent  heat  of  liquidity  or  latent  heat  of 
fusion,  and  the  heat  employed  in  changing  a 
hquid  into  yapour  is  called  the  latent  heat  of 
mporitation.  In  the  case  of  waUv,  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  cause  ice  at  32^  to  become 
water  at  32°  would  raise  the  same  weight  of 
water  143^  Fahr. ;  whilst  to  conyert  water  into 
steam  of  the  same  temperature,  967^  Fahr.  are 
required.  The  former  number  is  called  the 
latent  heat  <ifv)ater,  the  latter  the  latent  heat  of 
tteam.  But  these  numbers  are  not  the  same 
for  all  bodies ;  each  substance  has  its  own 
latent  heat.  The  different  amounts  of  heat 
required  to  liquefy  and  yaporise  a  few  of  the 
more  important  bodies  are  here  given.  The 
figures  are  taken  from  Miller^s  Chemeal  Pky- 
n»,  and  express  the  temperature  that  an  equal 
weight  of  water  would  be  raised  by  the  passage 
of  each  of  the  bodies  enumerated,  from  thg 
liquid  to  the  solid,  or  from  the  vaporous  to  the 
liquid  state. 

LaInU  Beat  ef  Z4qutfaethn, 


Water 
Zinc    .    . 
Sflrer.    . 
Tin     .    . 
Biimiith. 


P. 

51 
38 
36 
38 


Salphnr 
Lead.    .    . 
Fhosptaoras 
Mercnxy     . 


Water  .  . 
Alcohol  .  . 
Acetic  acid . 
Etber. 


Lalatt  Beat  ef  VaporiMUon. 
F. 


875 
188 
168 


P. 
17« 
10 

9 

5 


P. 


Bisnlphide  of  carbon  156<> 
Oil  of  lemons  .  .126 
OU  of  turpentine  .  124 
Iodine 48 


When  a  solid  is  reduced  to  the  liquid  state  by 
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solution,  heat  is  in  like  manner  always  absorbed, 
unless  a  chemical  combination  of  the  solid  and 
liquid  occur.  The  solution  of  salt  or  sugar  iu 
water  thus  chills  the  liquid.  Fbeszino  Mix- 
tubes  can  even  be  formed  by  the  extreme  cold 
which  attends  the  liquefaction  of  many  soluble 
salts.  On  the  other  hand,  heat  is  evolved  during 
solidification,  so  that  in  winter,  when  masses  of 
water  freese,  the  severity  of  the  cold  is  mitigated. 
The  chilling  caused  by  vaporisation  explains 
many  familiar  facts.  By  the  evaporation  of 
eau-de-cologne  or  ether,  a  forehead  moistened 
with  the  liquid  is  cooled;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple water  can  be  frozen  and  ice  made  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  also  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  which  has  percokited  to  the  outside 
that  porous  earthenware  vessels  filled  with 
water  cool  objects  placed  within  them. 

Having  seen  that  heat  when  imparted  to  a 
body  can  be  applied  in  two  ways,  either  in 
raising  its  temperature  or  in  changing  its  state 
of  aggregation,  and  having  ascertained  tliat 
different  solids  and  liquids  require  different 
quantities  of  heat  to  alter  their  condition,  the 
question  now  arises,  Do  all  substances  whilst  in 
one  condition  rise  eqiially  in  temperature  for 
equal  increments  of  heat  ?  They  do  not ;  and 
this  difference,  which  is  a  special  and  important 
characteristic  of  all  bodies,  used  to  be  termed 
the  capacity  for  heat,  but  is  now  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  »pec\fic  heat  of  a  substance. 
ij  this  term  is  meant  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  any  sub- 
stance 1°,  compared  with  that  required  to  raise 
an  equal  weight  of  water  1^. 

As  different  amounts  of  heat  are  expended  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  different  bodies  to 
the  same  point,  if  various  substances  be  taken  at 
the  same  temperature  they  will  not  all  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  nor  will  they,  if 
cooled  down,  3deld  equal  amounts.  Accordingly, 
when  two  liquids  at  different  temperatures  are 
mixed  together,  the  resulting  temperature  will 
not  be  the  mean  of  the  two,  if  the  liquids  are 
of  different  specific  heats.  A  pound  of  ice-cold 
water  mixed  with  a  pound  of  boiling  water 
gives  two  pounds  at  the  mean  temperature,  viz. 
(32*»  +  2120)-*.2-1220  (if  ice  at  32°  be  taken 
instead  of  water«  the  latent  heat  of  water  must, 
of  course,  be  first  subtracted  from  the  hot 
water) ;  but  if  equal  weights  of  mercury  at  32^ 
and  water  at  212^  be  mixed,  the  resultant 
temperature  will  be  about  206° ;  i.  e.  the  water 
has  lost  only  6°,  whilst  the  mercury  has 
gained  174°.  The  specific  heat  of  mercury  is 
therefore  about  30  times  less  than  the  specific 
heat  of  water. 

Various  means  have  been  employed  for  de- 
termining the  specific  heat  of  a  body ;  these, 
however,  can  be  reduced  to  three  different 
principles.  The  earliest  and  most  liable  to 
experimental  error  is  founded  on  the  meltine 
of  ice,  and  was  used  by  Blade,  Lavoisier,  and 
Laplace.  This  method  consists  in  heating  a 
given  weight  of  the  body  up  to  some  fixed  tem- 
perature, say  212°,  then  plunging  it  in  dry  ice, 
and  subsequently  determining  the  amount  of  ice 
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which  it  molts  in  cooling  down  to  32*^.  The  ap- 
paratus by  which  this  is  usually  accomplished  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  ice  calorimeter. 
A  section  of  this  instrument  is  annexed ;  the 
drawing  is  taken  from  Ganot's  excellent  treatise 
on  elerapntary  physics.  The  body  the  specific 
heat  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  after  having 
been  weighed  and 
heated  for  some  time 
in  an  oil  or  water 
bath,  is  placed  in  the 
central  compartment 
M.  A  lid  is  quickly 
placed  over  it  and 
covered  with  pound- 
ed ice,  which  already 
fills  the  surrounding 
vessel  A  ;   over  this 

Xin  another  lid  is 
ced  and  covered 
with  ice,  which  tho 
outer  concentric  ves- 
sel B  also  contains ; 
finally  a  double  lid 
covers  the  whole. 
The  vessel  M  is  thin 
and  a  good  conductor, 
so  that  the  ice  in  A  is  qnickly  melted  by  the 
hot  body  M.  The  water  thus  produced  fiows 
out  by  the  stopcock  D,  and  is  carefully  col- 
lected and  weighed.  The  ice  in  the  outer 
vessel  B  cuts  off  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  the  water  from  any  liquefac- 
tion that  may  occur  escaping  by  the  stopcock  E. 
The  latent  heat  of  water  being  known,  the  speci- 
fic heat  of  the  substance  can  readily  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  been 
melted  from  the  ice  in  A.  Black  used  in  his 
experiments  a  simple  block  of  ice,  in  which  a 
cavity  was  made  to  contain  the  heated  body, 
and  over  which  an  ice  cover  was  laid.  After 
a  time  both  substance  and  cavity  were  wiped 
dry  with  a  cloth,  the  weight  of  which  before 
and  after  was  determined.  This  forms  a  ready 
and  simple  way  of  roughly  estimating  the 
specific  heat  of  various  bodies. 

The  second  method  of  determining  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  a  substance  is  to  note,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  rate  of  cooling  of  different 
bodies  the  weight  and  temperature  of  which 
are  equal.  The  last  method  is  that  of  mixtures^ 
an  example  of  which  (mercury  and  water)  has 
already  been  given.  In  tho  case  of  a  solid  body 
determined  by  this  method,  the  substance  is 
weighed,  raised  to  a  known  temperature,  and 
then  plunged  in  a  known  weight  of  water;  from 
the  nsc  in  temperature  of  the  water  the  specific 
heat  of  the  solid  is  calculated.  This  method  has 
been  adopted  by  Regnault  in  a  series  of  exhaus- 
tive and  most  refined  experiments  on  the  specific 
heats  of  sohds,  liquids,  and  gases.  In  examin- 
ing liquids  it  is  necessary  to  enclose  them  in 
a  little  vessel;  and  gases  are  caused  to  pass 
through  a  spiral  tube  surrounded  with  water, 
the  alteration  in  temperature  of  which  is  ob- 
served. The  following  table  gives  some  of 
Regnault's  results  on  Uie  specific  heat  of  dif- 
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ferent  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  compared  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water  taken  as  unity. 


LitUnm     .    .    .  0-941 

loe 0*474 

Sodiom  ....  0-»3 
Wood  charooal  .  0*241 
Bnlphur  .  .  .  0*S08 
aiaw  ....  0*198 
Diamond  .  .  .  0*147 
Iron 0*114 


apecifk  H€ai  qf  Mid*, 


Zinc  , 

Ckypper  . 
Brass 

BOver  . 

Tin    .  . 

Ck>ld.  . 
FlAtlnnm 

Lead.  . 


.  0^»5 
.  O-QH 
.  0-094 
.  0-057 

.  (roK 
.  ODn 

.  0-0S3 
.  0*011 


Water    ....  1*000  Turpentine     . 

Alcohol ....  0*6S7  Bisulphide  of 

Ether     ....  0*538  carbon     .     . 

Bensol  ....  0*436  Ifercnry     .    . 

Spfci/k  Heat  qf  Cftua, 


Hydrogen . 
Marsh  gna  . 
Ammonia  . 
Aqtieons  rapour .  0*481 
Olcfiantgas  .  .  0*404 
Carbonic  oxide   .  0-345 


.  8*409 
.  0-593 
.  0-608 


Nitrogen  .  . 
Air  ...  . 
Ozjgen .  .  . 
Cartmnic  acid . 
Chlorine     .    . 


.0*131 
.  OHm 

.  0-344 
.  0-J37 
.  0-318 
.  0-816 
,  0-131 


Of  all  solids  and  liquids,  water  has  the 
highest  specific  heat ;  this,  which  is  one  among 
the  many  singular  and  wonderful  properties  of 
water,  is  an  important  fact,  and  one  of  the 
highest  value,  especially  in  the  influence  which 
lar;^  masses  of  water  must  exert  in  mode- 
rating extremes  of  climate.  A  substance  in 
the  liquid  state  has  a  higher  specific  heat  than 
the  same  body  when  solid,  but  it  is  lower  in 
the  gaseous  than  in  the  liquid  condition. 
Temperature  increases  the  specific  heat  of  a 
substance:  for  example,  the  specific  heat  of 
water  at  32°  is  1*  000,  whilst  at  212°iti8  1-OlS, 
Dulong  and  Petit  discovered  a  relationship 
between  the  specific  heat  of  an  element  and 
it«  weight,  and  established  a  law,  which  bears 
their  name,  that  the  specific  heat  of  an  ele- 
mentary body  is  inversely  as  its  atomic  weight ; 
consequently  the  product  of  the  specific  heat 
of  an  element  into  its  atomic  weight  gives, 
with  but  slight  variations,  a  constant  number 
or  a  multiple  of  that  number.  This  product 
is  known  by  tho  name  of  the  atomic  kfot  of  a 
body,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  necessaiy  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  same  number  of  atoms 
one  degree.  As  this  is  a  nearly  constant 
quantity,  *  all  elementary  atoms,  great  or  smali 
light  or  heavy,  when  at  the  same  temperature, 
must  possess  the  same  amount  of  the  enen^ 
called  heat,  the  lighter  atoms  making  good  b? 
velocity  what  they  want  in  mass.*  B^ginsulf, 
in  his  researches,  has  confirmed  Bulong  and 
»Petit'8  law,  and  extended  it  to  compound 
bodies. 

Thus  fax  the  effects  of  heat  upon  diilerent 
bodies  have  been  examined:  it  now  remains 
only  to  state  the  manner  in  which  heat  is 
propagated,  a  process  constantly  taking  p'acc 
m  order  to  restore  or  preserve  that  equilibrium 
of  teipperatiure  spoken  of  under  the  article 
Radiation.  This  propagation  of  beat  is 
carried  on  in  throe  ways.  If  s  solid  body  be 
heated  at  one  end,  the  motion  of  heat  thus 
imparted  is  communicated  from  one  molecule 
of  the  body  to  that  next  adjacent,  and  this  to 
the  next,  and  soon,  until  the  heat,  passing froot 
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particle  to  particle,  has  slowly  reached  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  solid,  the  intensity  rapidly 
diminishing  as  the  distance  from  the  heated 
point  increases.  This  process  of  transmission 
is  termed  conduction.  Amongst  liquids  and 
ga»>8,  the  transfer  of  heat  is  accomplished  not 
by  a  molecular  moyement  of  this  kind,  but  by 
the  motion  of  sensible  masses  from  place  to 
place.  IVhen  a  liquid  or  gaseous  column  is 
heated  at  the  bottom,  the  part  warmed  expands, 
and  becomes  lighter  than  the  mass  above;  it 
consequently  rises,  and  is  replaced  by  colder 
and  denser  portions :  ascending  hot  currents  and 
descending  cold  currents  are  thus  produced, 
and  by  a  circulation  of  this  kind  the  whole 
mass  IS  heated.  Distribution  of  heat  by  this 
means  is  called  convection.  Finally,  the  heat 
of  a  warm  body  is  propagated,  not  only  by 
conduction  to  contiguous  particles,  or  by  con- 
vection through  limited  masses,  but  is  carried 
to  an  unlimited  distance  by  radiation.  It  is 
here  that  heat  so  closely  resembles  light,  being 
propagated  in  the  same  manner  and  obeying 
the  same  laws.    [Radiaxt  HsiLT.] 

Returning  to  the  conduction  of  heat,  we 
find  that  all  bodies  do  not  possess  this 
power  equally.  Some,  like  the  metals,  which 
also  differ  among  themselves,  can  transmit 
the  molecular  motion  of  heat  with  considerable 
psse;  these  are  therefore  termed  good  con- 
ductart.  Others,  like  glass,  wood,  and  all  or- 
ganic substances,  impede  this  motion,  and  are 
called  bad  conductors,  liquids,  and  more 
especially  gases,  communicate  this  motion 
among  their  particles  so  slowly  that  they  may 
practically  be  regarded  as  non-conductors. 
Ingenhausz,  Despretz,  Wiedemann  and  Franz, 
and  Calvert  and  Johnson,  have  determined 
the  conductivity  of  various  substances.  The 
means  employed  by  Despretz  is  represented 
essentially  in  fig.  2.  In  a  bar  of  tlie  sub- 
stance to  be  tried,  holes  are  drilled  at  equal 
intervals ;  in  these  cavities  mercury  is  poured, 
and  a  delicate  thermometer  is  placed  in  each 
of  them.  The  bar  is  heated  at  one  end,  the 
thermometers  slowly  rise  one  after  the  other, 
until,  after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  they 
cease  to  move,  indicating  a  fixed  temperature, 
which  is  less  the  farther  they  are  removed 
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from  the  source  of  heat.  The  worse  the  con- 
ductor, the  greater  the  difference  between  any 
two  successive  thermometers.  A  more  recent 
and  complete  investigation  has  been  made  by 
Wiedemann  and  Franz,  who  employed  the 
same  method,  substituting,  however,  thermo- 
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electric  conples  for  the  thermometers.    From 
the  results  of  these  experimenters  the  following 
table  is  derived;  the  best  conductor,  silver, 
being  represented  by  100,  copper  will  be  74. 
OmduetMty  of  Solids. 


Silver  .    .    . 

.    .  100 

Iron 

.  12 

Z^: : : 

.    .    74 

Lead 

.    9 

.    .    53 

Platiunm  .    .    . 

.    8 

BraoB  .    .    . 

.    .    94 

German  silycr    . 

.    6 

Tin.    .    .    . 

.    .    16 

BiBmnth    .    .    . 

.    2 

It  has  been  found  that  the  order  of  con- 
ductivitv  in  this  table  is  also  the  order  in 
which  the  same  bodies  conduct  electricity :  a 
remarkable  and  interesting  relationship  is  thus 
established  between  these  two  forces.  Bodies 
which  are  not  homogeneous  do  not  conduct  heat 
equally  in  every  direction ;  this  was  discovered 
and  shown  to  be  the  ease  with  crystals  by 
De  Senarmont,  and  with  wood  by  De  la  Rive 
and  De  CandoUe,  a  fiict  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  Tyndall. 

It  is  owing  to  the  different  conducting 
power  of  bodies,  that  various  substances  at 
the  same  temperature  feel  unequally  hot  or 
cold.  The  use  of  kettle-holders  and  wooden 
handles  is  to  protect  the  hand  from  the  heated 
metal  by  the  mteiposition  of  a  bad  conductor. 
For  the  same  reason  our  clothes  keep  us  warm 
by  preventing  the  loss  of  bodily  neat ;  the 
worse  the  conductor,  therefore,  the  warmer  the 
garment  Engineers  also  use  this  principle 
when  they  surround  the  boilers  of  steam 
engines  with  a  jacket  of  some  bad  conduct- 
ing substance.  The  cracking  of  glasses  and 
jugs  by  suddenly  pouring  hot  water  within 
them,  whilst  metal  vessels  are  not  thus  broken, 
is  another  result  flowing  from  differences  in 
conductivity. 

Ck)nsiderable  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  molecular  changes  which  a  body  under- 
goes when  being  heated,  by  the  investigations 
of  Draper  in  America.  This  philosopher 
watched  through  a  prism  the  changes  in  the 
radiation  emitted  from  a  body  graduallv  raised 
from  an  obscure  Co  a  white  heat.  When  any 
cool  body,  a  poker^  for  example,  is  heated  in 
the  fire,  the  rays  first  emitted  by  it  are  en- 
tirely invisible  or  obscure.      Beginning  with 


Fig.  3. 


the  emission  of  rays  of  low  refrangibility,  re- 
presented by  the  curve  at  the  right-hand  end  of 
the  diagram  ^A,  fig.  3),  the  radiation  from  the 
poker,  as  it  is  more  highly  heated,  gradually 
increases  in  intensity,  until  at  last  (B)  it  hf- 
comes  incandescent ;  retaining  all  the  rays  pre- 
viously emitted,  it  now  sends  forth  in  addition 
waves  of  red  light,  to  which  presently  are 
added  orange,  then  yellow,  then  green,  then 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  and  when  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  are  present,  it  glows 
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with  a  white  heat,  giring  the  spectrum  of 
thermal  intensity,  A  B  D.  It  is  probable  that 
after  this  point  has  been  reaehea,  if  the  sub- 
stance be  sufficiently  refractory  to  allow  of  still 
increased  heating,  it  will  give  out  with  in- 
creasing intensity  the  rays  beyond  the  violet, 
until  the  glowing  body  can  rapidly  act  in  form- 
ing chemical  combinations,  processes  which  re- 
quire rays  of  the  highest  refirangibilit^,  the  so- 
called  actinic  or  ultra-violet  rays.  These  are  j 
the  changes  which  occur  in  heated  solids  or 
liquids;  but  with  gases  the  case  is  different, 
for  no  gas  or  vapour,  however  much  heated, 
has  yet  been  found  to  emit  luminous  rays. 

For  further  information,  and  a  lucid  appli- 
cation of  the  dynamical  theory  to  the  various 
phenomena  of  heat,  the  reader  may  consult 
Tyndall's  excellent  treatise  on  Heat  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion^  and  Stewart's  concise  manual  on  Heat. 

Tbeseua  (Q-r.  %ri<rei>%).  The  rationalistic 
process  by  which  Herodotus  (i.  1-5)  extracted 
a  prosaic  and  perfectly  plausible  narrative  out 
of  the  impossible  myths  of  lo,  Mbdeia,  and 
HsLEN,  enabled  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  to  frame 
for  the  age  of  the  mythical  Theseus  a  political 
history  which  may  certainly  be  true,  but  for 
which  we  have  not  the  faintest  evidence. 
According  to  the  great  Athenian  historian, 
Theseus  was  the  far-sighted  statesman  who, 
seeing  the  evils  of  isolation,  deprived  the  Attic 
demi  of  their  absolute  autonomy,  and  bound 
them  together  in  a  confederacy  in  which  Athens 
became  the  seat  of  a  single  commonwealth. 
Over  this  state  he  ruled  not  as  a  despot,  but 
as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  strictly  confining 
himself  to  his  de^ite  functions. 

This  plausible  fiction  has  been  extracted 
from  the  stories  of  the  older  mythographers, 
who  K>oke  not  of  a  sagacious  political  leader 
consulting  the  best  interests  of  his  people,  but 
of  a  son  of  Poseidon  (or  JEgeus,  king  of 
Athens)  and  of  ^thra  {the  pure  air),  who  grew 
up  in  the  house  of  Fittheus,  king  of  Troezen, 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  told  him 
that  a  great  work  lay  before  him  so  soon  as  he 
could  lift  the  stone  beneath  which  lay  his 
father's  sword  and  sandals.  Thus,  in  due  time 
gaining  possession  of  the  invincible  weapon,  as 
Sigmund,  in  the  tale  of  Siottrdb,  obtained 
the  good  sword  Gram,  Theseus  started  on 
that  career  of  conquest  the  incidents  of  which 
present  the  closest  parallel  to  those  of  Perseus, 
Bellerophon,  Meleagros,  (Edipus,  and,  most 
of  ail,  of  Heracles,  of  whom  he  is  in  every 
respect  the  counterpart.  Like  him,  he  is  a 
destroyer  of  noxious  beasts,  the  avenger 
of  the  oppressed,  and  the  terror  of  evil- 
doers. Having  smitten  Pbocbustes  and  a 
horde  of  lawless  marauders,  he  reaches  Athens, 
where,  according  to  one  version,  Medeia  recog- 
nised and  sou^t  to  poison  him.  With  the 
sword  as  the  token  of  his  birth,  he  appeared 
before  ^geus,  who  acknowledged  him  as  his 
heir.  In  the  chase  of  the  Marathonian  bull 
which  followed  not  long  after,  Androgeos,  son 
of  Minos,  met  his  death ;  and  the  levy  of  the 
tribute  children  was  imposed  on  the  Athenians 
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by  the  Cretan  king.  Voluntarily  offering  him- 
self to  join  the  doomed  band,  Theseus  went  to 
Crete,  where  Abiadne  gave  him  a  sword  where- 
with to  slay  the  Minotaub,  and  a  due  by 
which  he  might  extricate  himself  from  the 
labyrinth.  On  his  homeward  voyage  Ariadne 
accompanied  him,  but  being  deserted  by  him 
in  Naxos,  she  became  afterwards  the  bride  of 
Dionysus.  As  the  ship  of  Theseus  drew  near 
to  the  Peiraeeus,  he  forgot  to  hoist  the  whito 
sail  which  he  had  promised  to  raise  as  the 
signal  of  safety,  and  thus,  like  Perseus  and 
(Edipus,  Theseus  becomes  the  cause  of  his 
father  s  death.  Among  the  later  exploits  of 
Theseus  was  his  war  with  the  Ajcazons,  vho 
are  said  to  have  invaded  Attica,  and  to  have 
been  defeated  by  him  in  Athens  itself.  He  ifi 
also  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  Argonautic  voyage 
[MystebibsI,  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in 
the  war  against  Thebes.  Aided  by  Peirithons 
and  the  Lapithae,  he  fought  against  the  Cnx- 
TAUBS,  and  with  the  help  of  the  former  he  ca^ 
ried  awav  Helen  from  Sparta.  In  return  fi>r 
this  kinoness,  he  took  part  in  the  attempt  of 
Peirithous  to  steal  Pbbsephonb  from  Hades, 
and  when  Peirithous  had  fallen,  he  himself 
underwent  a  captivity  from  which  he  was  at 
length  delivered  by  Heradea.  But  his  life, 
like  that  of  Perseus  and  CEdipus,  closes  in 
gloom.  Enemies  plot  against  him,  and  he 
withdraws  to  Skyros,  where  he  is  treacherously 
slain. 

According  to  some  traditions,  Theseus  not 
only  carried  away  Helen,  but  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Iphigeneia,  whom  dytaemoestra 
brought  up  only  as  her  foster  child,  and  who, 
according  to  the  ^schylean  version,  was  sa- 
crificed by  Agamemnon  at  Aulis  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  Artemis.  In  other  tales,  a  meaner 
victim  is  substituted  in  her  place,  and  Iphi- 
geneia becomes  a  priestess  of  Artemis  in  Taoris, 
famed  for  its  human  sacrifices ;  in  others,  again, 
Iphigeneia  is  identified  with  Artemis  henell 
Athenian  legends  represented  her  as  canyingthe 
statue  of  .Artemis  to  Brauron  near  Muathoo, 
where  she  is  said  to  have  died.  As  a  daughter  of 
Theseus,  she  was  connected  with  tibe  heroic 
families  of  Attica,  where  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  her,  if  we  may  draw  this  inferenee 
from  the  custom,  in  historical  days,  of  shedding 
some  human  blood  in  the  worship  institnted  in 
honour  of  Orestes. 

Thus,  like  Phoebus,  Apollo,  and  Perseus,  like 
Herades,  Achilleus,  Odysseus,  and  Belleroj^oa, 
Theseus  carries  an  invincible  weapon,  which 
none  else  has  the  strength  to  wield;  like  them 
and  other  solar  heroes,  he  is  a  slayer  of  mon- 
sters, which  answer  to  Python  and  Fafnir,  to 
Belleros  and  the  Sphinx,  to  the  Chimjen  and 
the  Libyan  dragon.  Like  Apollo  and  Heraclesi 
he  undergoes  captivity ;  and  again,  like  (Edipus 
and  Perseus,  he  becomes  unwittingly  the  slayer 
of  his  father. 

Thus  the  great  dynastic  legend  of  Atliens 
exhibits  the  closest  parallelism  to  the  dy- 
nastic legends  of  Thebes  and  Aigos.  They 
are  all,  in  short,  versions  of  the  same  storv. 
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differing  only  in  names  and  in  points  of 
petty  detail.  Of  this  close  agreement,  the 
Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Argiyes  were  doubt- 
leas  profoundly  anoonseions ;  and  their  uncon- 
sdousness  is  the  strongest  eyidence  that  these 
myths  sprang  np  spontaneously  on  the  soil  of 
each  country  from  phrases  which  denoted  ori- 
ginally sights  and  sounds  in  the  outward  world. 
The  Btoiy  of  Theseus  is  the  story  not  only  of 
other  Hellenic  heroes,  but  of  Rustem,  Feridoun, 
and  Signzdr. 

TlMsIs  (Gr.  Biiru,  a  position).  In  a  general 
sense,  this  word  is  applied  to  denote  any  propo- 
sition, afllrmatiye  or  negatiye,  which  is  laid  down 
or  advanced  to  be  supported  by  argument ;  but 
it  is  more  paitioularly  applied  to  those  questions 
which  are  propounded  in  most  of  the  Scotch 
and  the  continental  universities  to  the  students 
previously  to  their  obtaining  a  degree. 

Thesis.  In  Music,  the  depression  of  the 
haod  in  marking  or  beating  time. 

VbesmoplioiiA  (Gr.  Octr/io^^pia).  A  festival 
in  honour  of  Demeter,  sumamed  the  lawgitf^ 
{09afuo^pos).  It  was  celebrated  by  many  cities 
of  Greece,  but  with  most  ceremony  by  the 
Athenians.     [Triftoldcus.] 

VtaeflOtotlMtflB.    [Archon.] 

Tliespesia  (Gr.  Ocov^o-cof,  marveUoiui).  A 
small  genus  of  Malvaceae  consisting  of  entire- 
leaved  tropical  trees.  T.  populnea,  the  best- 
known  species,  is  very  common  on  the 
sea-shores  of  most  eastern  tropical  countries, 
and  also  in  Western  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  the  Pacific  Isbuids.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  and  from  its 
dense  head  of  foliage,  it  is  in  some  countries 
called  the  Umbrella-tree.  Several  parts  of 
the  tree  are  applied  to  useful  purposes.  The 
inner  bark  of  the  young  branches  yields  a  tough 
fibre,  fit  for  cordage,  and  used  at  Demerara 
for  making  coffee-bags,  and  the  finer  pieces 
of  it  for  cigar  envelopes.  The  wood  is  consi- 
dered almost  indestructible  under  water,  and 
is  therefore  used  for  boat-building;  its  hard- 
ness and  durability  render  it  valuable  for 
cabinet-making  and  building  purposes,  while 
in  Ceylon  it  is  employed  for  gun-srocks.  The 
flower-buds  and  unripe  fruits  yield  a  viscid 
yellow  juice,  useful  as  a  dye,  and  a  thick  deep 
red-coloured  oil  is  expresseid  from  the  seeds. 

Thespian  Art.  The  art  of  tragedy  or 
tmgic  acciiig  is  sometimes  so  termed,  from 
Thespis,  an  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  in- 
troduced the  first  rudiments  of  a  tragic  stage. 
[Drama.] 

Xbeta.  The  unlucky  letter  of  the  Greek 
a1phal)et,  from  its  being  the  first  letter  of 
Myarof,  dmth.     Hence  the  verse— 

O  multnro  ante  alius  infelix  litera  Thcta. 

Tbetes  (Gr.  9^es).  In  ancient  Attica, 
originally  freemen  who  worked  for  hire.  Under 
the  constitution  of  Solon  they  formed  the  lowest 
clam  of  free  citizens,  who  contributed  nothing 
to  the  support  of  the  state.  They  served  gene- 
rally as  light-armed  soldiers,  but  sometimes 
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also  as  regular  infantry  upon  an  emergency. 
(Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ii.  268 ; 
Grote,  History  of  Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xi.) 

Thetis.  In  Greek  Mythology,  one  of  the 
Nereids,  and  wife  of  Feleus,  king  of  Thessaly, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
[HoKBRicPoBMS;  luAO ;  Mybmtoons;  Odts- 
SET.]  It  was  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis  that  Erib  threw  on  the  table  the 
golden  apple,  for  which  Hera,  Aphroditr,  and 
Ath^n^  [Minsrva]  appeared  as  daimants  before 
Paris. 

Thick  Strokes.  In  Shipbuilding,  strakes 
of  planking  thicker  than  those  used  elsewhere. 
They  are  bolted  on  over  the  points  of  junction 
of  the  several  pieces  which  compose  the  ribs  or 
timbers. 

Thtoket  (from  thich).  In  Forestry,  trees 
or  shrubs  crowded  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  mass  not  easily  penetrated  by  men 
or  cattle. 

Thiokstnir.  In  Shipbuilding,  this  word 
denotes  all  plank  above  four  incSies  in  thick- 
ness. 

Thienohite.  A  native  oxalate  of  lime, 
forming  a  thin  incrustation  on  the  marble  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

Thiewee'  Vinegar.  This  useless  prepara- 
tion, which  is  also  called  Marseilles  vinegar, 
and  Vinaigre  des  quatrs  voleurs,  is  made  by 
digesting  rosemary  tops,  sage  leaves,  lavender 
flowers,  and  cloves,  in  vinegar:  it  was  once 
regarded  as  an  effective  antidote  against  the 
plague  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

Thin  Out.  Geologists  sa^  that  strata  ikin 
out  when  they  gradually  dimmish  in  thickness 
and  disappear. 

Thing  or  Ting.  In  the  ancient  Swedish 
(Suio-Gothic)  and  cognate  languages,  a  judicial 
or  legislative  assembly.  [Eoclesia  ;  Parlia- 
ment.] The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure. 
The  tningvalla  in  Iceland  was  a  spot  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  where  the  alihing, 
or  general  parliament,  was  accustomed  in  the 
middle  ages  to  meet.  (Ihre,  Glossarium  Suio- 
Gothicum.) 

Thinning  (from  thin,  Lat.  tenuis).  In 
Arboriculture,  reducing  the  number  of  plants  or 
trees  which  have  been  sown  or  planted,  in  order 
that  those  which  are  left  may  attain  a  more 
mature  growth.  Natural  woods  are  also  thinned 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  operation  ought  to 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  extreme  leaves  or 
branches  are  nearly  touching  one  another,  and 
continue  till  the  plants  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  or  the  required  dimensions  or  age.  On 
no  account  should  the  branches  of  any  one  tree 
in  a  plantation  be  allowed  to  touch  the  branches 
of  any  other  tree ;  because  in  that  case  the 
foliage  is  deprived  of  its  due  proportion  of  sun, 
air,  and  rain,  and  the  tree  is  drawn  up  in  height 
at  the  expense  of  its  thickness  and  vigour  to 
resist  storms ;  while  the  timber  or  fruit  pro- 
duced will  be  diminished  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  There  is  no  department  of  planting 
less  understood  than  the  subject  of  sheltering 
yoimg  plantations ;  and  it  may  with  truth  l:^ 
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said  that  in  by  far  the  greater  nnmber  of  cases 
nothing  is  ultimately  gained  by  drawing  up 
trees  in  masses,  and  afterwards  thinning  them 
out     The  trees  left  beins  unprepared  both  by 
their  bark  and  roots  for  tne  new  atmospherical  I 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  receire  I 
a  greater  check  than  if  they  had  been  originally 
planCi&d  so  thin  as  at  no  period  of  their  growth  I 
to  touch  one  another.    The  same  rules  apply  to 
agricultural  and  horticultural  crops.  ' 

Tblosanrlte.  A  white  or  greyish  variety 
of  Anorthite  found  at  the  Plain  of  Thiorsa  in 
Iceland. 

Tblrtf  (Lat  tertius,  6er.  dritte).  An  interval 
in  the  musical  scale,  which  may  he  either  major 
or  minor,  the  former  containing  four,  the  latter 
three  semitones. 

Tbtrd  Order.  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
most  of  the  chief  religious  orders  have  or 
had  bodies  of  secular  associates,  not  bound  by 
vows,  but  conforming  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
general  designs  of  the  order ;  a  custom  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  originated  about  a.d. 
1476,  when  Sixtus  IV.  gave  permission  to  the 
Carmeb'tes  to  attach  such  persons  to  their 
body.  In  course  of  time  the  third  order  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  secular  and  religious  per- 
sons.   [Obdebs,  RbligiovsJ 

Tblrst  ^Ger.  durst).  The  sensation  of  a 
desire  to  dnnk,  consisting  in  a  sense  of  dryness 
and  heat  of  the  mouth,  sometimes  extending 
along  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach.  In  cases 
of  intense  thirst,  unrelieved  by  swallowing  fluid, 
the  posterior  fauces  become  red,  and  the  usual 
mucous  secretion,  as  well  as  the  saliva,  becomes 
thick  and  viscid.  A  vague  inquietude,  troubled 
mind,  and  quick  pulse  ensue,  and  respiration 
becomes  laborious.  Some  people  soon  suffer 
from  thirst,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to 
nn  excessive  extent,  while  others  hardly  ever 
experience  the  sensation.  Thirst  is  a  common 
symptom  of  febrile  and  other  diseases,  such  as 
diabetes  both  in  the  mellitic  and  in  the  insipid 
form.  Excessive  exercise  or  perspiration  are 
common  causes  of  thirst,  in  which  case  the 
sensation  seems  merely  to  announce  the  de- 
ficiency of  water  in  the  system.  Habitual 
thirst  is  often  acquired  by  indulgence  in 
drinking,  especially  among  labourers  and  others 
who  take  large  quantities  of  beer,  and  who 
at  length  can  scarcely  exist  without  unneces- 
sary and  hurtful  quantities  of  tliat  or  similar 
beverages.  The  thirst  induced  by  exercise  in 
warm  weather  is  in  ordinaiy  cases  most  effec- 
tually relieved  by  milk  and  water,  or  tea. 

Tblrty  Tears'  War.  In  History,  properly 
a  series  of  wars  carried  on  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  Eoman  Catholic  leagues  in  Germany, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  house  of  Austria  was  throughout  at  the 
head  of  the  latter  party.  The  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  were  assisted  by  various 
foreign  powers  ;  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war 
bv  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  afterwards  by 
France.  It  is  considered  to  have  commenced 
with  the  insurrection  of  the  Bohemians  in  1618, 
and  it  ended  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
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1648.  The  history  (incomplete)  of  this  war, 
by  Schiller,  is  rather  a  spirited  historical  esssy 
than  an  accurate  narrative. 

Tblrtji^wos.  In  Printing,  a  sheet  of 
paper  which  when  printed  folds  up  into  thirty- 
two  leaves  or  sixty-four  pages.  The  book  is 
called  a  32"». 

Thistle.  A  general  name  for  varioos  plants, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  Composite  family, 
though  not  confined  to  it.  It  is  the  popular 
name  for  the  plants  referred  to  the  geoas 
Carduus,  one  species  of  which,  C.  lanceoiattu,  is 
the  plant  whidi  is  most  generally  regarded  as 
the  Scottish  national  emblem,  though  a  distinct 
plant,  the  Onopordon  Acanthum,  is  sometimes 
so  considered.  The  Holy  or  Milk  Thistle  is 
Silybum  marianum;  the  Blessed  Thistle  is 
Cnicus  bencdictus ;  the  Sow  Thistle  is  the 
name  of  the  genus  Sonchus.  A  totally  diffi^nt 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  Cactus  family,  viz. 
Cereus,  is  called  Torch  Thistle,  and  another 
member  of  the  same  family,  Mdooactvs,  is  the 
Melon  Thistle.  Thistles  are  principally  to  be 
regarded  as  weeds. 

Tbistle  of  Saint  Andrew.  A  Scottish 
order  of  knighthood,  said  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity, but  revived  by  James  V.  in  1640;  sgain 
by  James  II.  of  Engknd,  VII.  of  Scotland,  in 
1687 ;  and  a  third  time  in  1703,  by  Qaeeu 
Anne,  who  increased  the  number  of  knighu  to 
twelve,  and  placed  the  order  on  a  permanent 
footing.  The  thistle,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
national  emblem  of  Scotland ;  the  appropriate 
national  motto,  which  is  also  the  motto  of 
the  order,  being,  '  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset' 
(No  one  shall  provoke  mt  ttifh  impunity), 

Tliitsee.  Melanorrhcta  usiUUiasimOf  the 
Varnish-tree  of  Burmah. 

Tbmel.  An  Egyptian  goddess,  fipequently 
represented  in  Egyptian  sculptures  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings.  The  Hebrew  Thnmmim 
(the  Urim  and  Thummim,  Exod.  xxxix.  8, 10) 
is  the  plural  or  dual  of  the  same  word. 
(Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  v.  p.  58.) 

Tholes  (A  .-Sax.  thol).  The  pins  foiming 
the  rowlocks  in  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  If 
there  be  two  to  each  rowlock,  the  oar  is  workt-d 
between  them ;  if  but  one,  the  oar  is  fastened  to 
it  by  a  strap,  or  the  thole  passes  through  a  hole 
in  the  oar. 

Tlioliis  (Gr.  B6Kot).  In  Ardiitecture,  a 
building  of  a  circular  form.  The  word  is  niwd 
by  Vitruviua  to  signify  the  roof  of  a  ci«nil*r 
building.  It  was  also  employed  to  denote 
the  laconicum  of  a  bath,  which  was  circular  in 
form. 

Ttionmans  or  Thomltes.  In  Eerie- 
siasticul  History,  a  name  given  in  Europe  to 
the  ancient  church  of  C&istians  eetablish*'^ 
on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  and  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  St  Thomas. 
The  language  used  by  them  in  their  sacral 
ritos,  when  they  were  first  discovered  l«y 
Europeans,  was  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac  Tim 
Portuguese  hare  effected  a  partial  o^nrersJon 
of  them  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Thomitte.  A  prismatic  form  of  carbomite 
of  iron  from  the  Siebengebirge,  numed  after 
Professor  Thoma. 

niomlsto.  The  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  Angelic  Doctor,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  thir- 
teeDth  century.  They  differed  from  the  rival 
M-ors  of  Scotists  chiefly  in  the  milder  form 
under  which  they  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
realism.  The  Scotists  regarded  the  universal 
&i  objectively  and  independently  real;  the 
Thumists  sought  rather  to  ground  the  objective 
in  a  spuitual  or  rational  principle,  in  some 
dt trree  approximating  to  the  Platonic  doctrine 
oi  ideas.  The  Thomists  continued  as  a  sect 
to  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  numbered  several  eminent  men  in 
thrir  ranks,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Algidius  of  Colonna  and  Francis  Suarez. 

Tlioinioii*^  CkUvaiioineter.  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  existence  and  direction 
of  very  feeble  electrical  currents.  Like  the 
ordinary  galvanometer,  it  consists  of>a  magnetic 
ut^t-dle  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  wire :  differing 
from  it  in  the  motion  of  the  needle  being 
recorded,  not  by  its  own  movement  over  a 
Kcale,  but  by  the  motion  communicated  to  a 
beam  of  light,  which  is  reflected  from  a  mirror 
atticbed  to  the  needle.  Great  delicacy  in  its 
indications  can  thus  be  attained.  Instruments 
uf  thb  kind  are  in  general  termed  reflecting 
ij'^lmnametera,  but  the  one  invented  by  Sir 
William  Thomvon  has  some  special  peculiarities 
which  will  be  briefly  described. 

The  instrument  is  represented  at  G  M  6  in 

the  accompanying  drawing,  for  which  we  are 

iiulrbted  to  Mr.  i3ecker,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 

i^iiiut  Brothers,  the  makers  of  these  instruments. 

Fig.  1. 


"^•Ttral  hundred  coils  of  fine  copper  wire,  made 
1  .tu  d  bobbin  b,  surround  the  circular  aperture 
*^»  Ji  in  the  centre  of  the  instrument.  Within 
t^is  aperture  is  suspended  a  tiny  magnet, 
to  which  is  attached  an  extremely  light  cir- 
<*aiar  mirror  m  (fig.  2),  about  the  size  of  a 
turt^pcnny-piece.  The  light  from  a  paraffin 
lamp,  after  passing  through  a  slit  in  the  lower 
pirt  of  the  instrument  seen  at  the  right  of  fig.  1, 
t  ills  upon  the  mirror,  and  is  thence  reflected 
I J  the  graduated  scale  S,  upon  which  it  throws 
:.  line  of  light.  The  direction  of  the  beam  is 
:-'lieat»xi  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  image  on 
^iiit  scale  is  made  distinct  by  having  the  mirror 
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ground  slightly  concave :  this  is  shown  in  the 
section  of  the  mirror  and  magnet,  m,  at  the 
right  of  fig.  2.  Now,  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  magnet  within  the  coil  will  cause  twice  the 
angular  motion  of  the  reflected  ray  ;  and  as  the 
scale  can  be  placed  at  any  distance  from  the 
mirror,  the  length  of  the  luminous  index  can 
be  proportionately  increased,  and  thus  an  in- 
appreciable deviation  of  the  mirror  can  be  in- 
definitely augmented.  The  sensitiveness  of 
the  galvanometer  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  use  of  the  curved  magnet  M  (fig.  1),  which. 
Fig.  2. 


like  the  second  needle  in  an  astatic  arrange- 
ment, is  employed  to  neutralise  the  directive 
action  of  the  earth  upon  the  needle  within 
the  coil.  The  position  of  the  poles,  and  the 
distance  of  this  large  magnet  with  respect  to 
the  needle,  can  be  adjusted  when  necessary. 
This  form  of  the  reflecting  galvanometer  is  of 
great  value  as  an  instrument  for  scientific  re- 
search, and  is  exclusively  employed  for  sig- 
nalling through  the  Atlantic  telegraph  lines. 
[Tbleubaph,  Subma&die.] 

Tlionisonite.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, lime,  and  soda,  found  in  the  basalt 
of  Aberdeenshire,  at  the  Kilpatrick  hiUs,  at 
the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  &c.,  gene- 
rally in  radiating  masses  of  small  prismatic 
crystals.  Named  after  Pro£  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow,  the  discoverer. 

Ttioorifiiin.     [Tycoon.] 

Tlior.  In  Teutonic  Mythology,  a  son  of 
Odin,  the  supreme  god,  and  Freya  his  wife, 
lie  is  a  brother  of  Baldr,  the  glorious  but 
short-lived  hero,  who  in  his  life  and  death 
represents  Achillbus,  Eustbm,  and  other 
solar  heroes.  Like  Hbracles,  Thor  journeys 
over  sea  and  laud,  irresistible  in  his  strength. 
Uo  wears  a  strength  belt,  while  his  hands  are 
sheathed  iA  iron  gloves,  and  his  hammer  splits 
the  skulls  \i  the  giants  and  their  kinih'ed. 
Thor  and  the  other  children  of  Odin  form  the 
company  of  the  iEsir,  who  are  to  reign  until 
the  twilight  of  the  gods  has  come.  This  idea 
is  seen  in  the  JEschylean  version  of  the 
legend  of  Prometheus,  which  asserts  that  the 
reign  of  ZEOfS  and  his  partisans  is  one  day  to 
come  to  an  e^d.  , 

•yhor,  as  th^  wielder  of  the  hammer,  or  the 
smasher,  is  called,  in  northern  mythology, 
Thor  Miolnir,  from  the  root  mar,  to  crush, 
grind,  or  pound.  [Language.]  This  name 
reappears  in  that  of  the  Greek  giants.  Mo- 
lionet,  *  the  sons  of  Moliond  {the  mill),  and 
Aktor  {the  corn-many  and  again  in  that  of 
the  Aloadse,  Otos  and  Ephialtes,  this  name 
standing  to  Moliones  in  the  relation  of  yu&axos 
to  itrxos,  a  branch  or  shoot,  and  of  ^K^pov, 
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corn^  to  ftoXcupoi',  a  form  mentioned  by  Hella- 
dius.  To  this  same  root  belong  apparently 
Mabs,  Abes,  and  the  Sanscrit  Maruts,  or 
the  storms.  (Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  Lan- 
guage^  2nd  series,  Tii.) 

Tbonu     [SiGUBDB.] 

Thoraolo  Buot.  The  great  trunk  which 
conyeys  the  contents  of  the  lacteals  and  absor- 
bents into  the  blood.  In  the  human  body  it 
is  about  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill,  and 
lies  upon  the  dorsal  yertebro  between  the 
aorta  and  azygos  yein,  extending  from  the 
posterior  opening  of  the  diaphnigm,  in  a 
somewhat  serpentine  course,  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  left  subclayian 
and  jugular  yeins,  into  which  it  pours  its  con- 
tents.    [Chtlb;  Lymfh.] 

Tlioraotes  (Gr.  ei&pii,  the  chest).  The 
name  giyen  by  Linnaeus  to  those  fishes 
which  hare  the  yentral  fins  placed  beneath 
the  pectorals. 

Tliorax  (Or.).  The  second  segment  of 
insects  is  so  called  by  LatreiUe  and  Andouin ; 
the  term  is  restricted  to  the  upper  surfSetoe  of 
the  trunk  by  Linn6  and  Fabridus.  In  Arach- 
nidans  the  thorax  and  head  are  confluent^  and 
form  but  one  segment,  which  is  termed  the 
cephalothoras.  As  a  cayity  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  the  circulating  and  respira- 
tory organs,  the  thorax  is  distinct  only  in 
Mammals. 

Thorax.  In  Anthropotomy,  the  chest ;  the 
part  of  the  body  between  the  neck  and  the 
abdomen.  It  contains  the  heart  and  lungs, 
the  (Bsophagus,  the  thymus  gland,  the  thoracic 
duct,  part  of  the  aorta  and  yena  caya,  the 
yena  azygos,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  a 
part  of  the  great  intercostel  nerres. 

Thorax.  In  Grecian  Antiquities,  a  piece  of 
defensiye  armour  consisting  of  two  parts,  one 
defending  the  back,  and  the  other  tne  belly ; 
called  lorica  by  the  Romans.  The  more  ancient 
were  made  of  padded  linen ;  but  they  were  also 
made  of  leather,  brass,  iron,  and  other  metals. 

Thoria  or  Tborliia  (from  Thor,  the  Scandi- 
nayian  deity).  An  earthy  substance  discovered, 
in  1828,  by  Berzelius  in  a  rare  Norwegian 
mineral  called  thorite^  which  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  thorina.  Like  the  other  earths, 
thorina  is  the  oxide  of  a  heavy  grey  metal, 
which  has  been  termed  thorhtm^  and  which  is 
not  acted  upon  by  water,  but  when  heated  in 
the  air  it  bums  with  great  brilliancy  into  a 
white  oxide.  Thorina  is  white,  infusible,  and 
very  heavy,  its  specific  grayity  being  9 '4.  It 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  sulphuric,  and 
in  that  with  difficulty.  Its  equivalent  is  about 
68.  Thorina  is  distinguished  from  alumina  and 
glucina  by  its  insolubility  in  caustic  potash, 
and  from  zirconia  b^  being  precipitated  by 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Thorite.  Natiye  hydrated  silicate  of  thoria, 
found  in  the  syenite  of  Lovon,  near  Breyig  in 
Norway,  in  black,  reddish-brown,  or  orange- 
yellow  prismatic  crystals.     [Orakoitb.] 

The  metal  thorium  was  first  discovered  in 
this  mineral  by  Berzelius. 
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A  common  name  applied  to  vnrioas 
kinds  of  plants,  which  are  fbmiBhed  with 
thorns  or  spines.  In  this  country  it  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  CraUsgus  Oxyaeantha, 
also  known  as  the  whitethorn,  hawthorn,  or 
quick,  and  so  familiar  as  a  hedge  plant.  The 
Blackthorn  is  Prunue  apinosa  ;  the  Buckthorn, 
Bhamnus;  the  Camers-thom,  Jlhagi  Cavntio- 
rum ;  the  Christ's  Thorn,  Paliurue  aeuUatu* ; 
and  the  Willow-thorn,  Bippophae  rhamnoidee. 

Thorai  A]iple.    [Datdba.] 

Tliombaok.  The  name  of  a  species  of  ray 
{Raia  dawUa^  Linn.),  distinguished  by  the  short 
and  strong  recurved  spines,  rising  ftom.  a  brood 
osseous  tubercular  base,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  back  and  tail.  Two  of  these  broad- 
based  spines  occupy  the  central  ridge  of  the 
nose. 

Tharosfli  Baas.  In  Music,  this  expression 
is  often  used,  though  yery  oljectionably,  as 
synonymous  with  the  science  of  hjirmony.  In 
former  times  it  was  customary  to  oonsider  the 
bass  part  as  the  principal  element  of  the  com- 
position, to  cany  it  completely  throwkaut  the 
piece,  and  to  indicate  the  harmony  by  figures 
and  signs  placed  aboye  or  below  the  baas  notes ; 
and  the  study  of  this  thorough  base  {basso 
continuOf  or  general  base,  as  it  lias  been,  called) 
has  hence  come  to  be  synonymous  with  the 
study  of  harmony  generally. 

Thotli,  TliimUi,  Taoat.  An  E^jptian 
diyinity.  His  hieroglyphic  represents  the 
beginning  of  the  astronomical  year.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  inyentor  ox  writing  and 
£^)rptian  philosophy,  and  is  represented  as  a 
human  figure  witn  the  head  of  a  lamb  or  ibis. 
(Plato,  Phadrus;  Plutarch,  De  U,  et  Osir.; 
Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  yoL  y.) 

Thousand  and  One  Vlfflits.  More  eom- 
monly  called  among  ourselves  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainmente,  from  the  title  adopted  in 
our  first  translation  from  GaUand's  yersion.  A 
well-known  collection  of  Oriental  tales,  which 
has  acqnired  in  the  West  a  popularity  never 
attained  by  any  other  Eastern  composition. 
The  history  of  the  work  has  been  the  sa^'ect 
of  much  investigation,  especially  by  Be  Siiey, 
Von  Hammer,  and  Lane.  According  to  Lane, 
the  work,  in  its  present  form,  is  the  composi- 
tion of  a  single  author  living  in  Egypt,  and 
was  most  probably '  not  commenced  earlier  than 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  onr 
era,  and  completed  before  the  termination  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century,  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Osmanlee  Turks 
in  1617.'  But  the  origin  of  the  tales  is  a  much 
more  difficult  subject  of  enquiry.  It  seems  to 
be  now  established  (from  the  discoveries  of  De 
Sac^  and  Von  Hammer)  that  there  wss  an 
ancient  Persian  collection  of  stories,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Hezar  Afzdneh  (the  Thovsend 
Fanciful  Tales),  of  unknown  antiquity,  but 
certainly  older  than  the  ninth  century  of  our 
era ;  that  the  framework  of  this  collection  wsa 
the  same  with  that  of  the  modem,  viz.  the 
story  of  the  cruel  king  Shakryar  and  his  ingf^- 
nious  queen  Chehrazikd ;  and  that  this  vas  yery 
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early  translated  into  Arabic  by  the  name  of 
t\ii 'Thousand  Nighis.  But  Mr.  Lane  differs 
from  these  learned  Orientalists  in  still  believing 
that  the  early  work  was  only  a  model ;  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  modern  tales  are 
really  Arabian,  especially  all  those  founded  on 
the  supposed  adventures  of  the  Khalif  Haroun 
and  his  queen  Zobeyde,  a  few  bein^  only  die- 
tioctly  of  Persian  or  Indian  original;  e.g. 
the  Moffio  Horse,  the  Damsel  and  the  Seven 
Wezeers.  (De  Sacy's  Dissertation,  prefixed  to 
a  late  edition  of  Galland's  version  ;  Von  Ham- 
mer's preface  to  that  of  Trebutien  ;  Mr.  Lane's 
Prefia^  and  Beview  at  the  conclui^on  of  his 
third  volume.) 

The  Arabian  Nights  exhibit  many  features 
which  are  also  seen  in  the  mythology  of  Aryan 
nations,  and  for  which  no  hypothesis  of  direct 
borrowing  can  account.  Thus,  the  voyages  of 
Sindbad  contain  some  striking  incidenta  in  the 
legend  of  the  Messenian  hero  Aristomenes,  and 
Sindbad  himself  bears  a  strong  likeness  to 
Proteus  and  the  Assyrian  Oannes  or  Onnes. 
The  tale  of  *  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves ' 
exhibits  in  some  points  a  dose  correspondence 
with  the  story  of  Bhampsinitus  ^Herod.  di.), 
while,  as  a  whole,  it  is  identical  with  the  tale 
entitled  Simeli-Mountain,  in  Grimm's  Kinder- 
md  HauS'Mahrchen,  Tales  in  which  magic 
carpets,  invisible  caps,  tents  capable  of  being 
rolled  np  into  a  hand's  breadth  and  of  con- 
taining a  vast  crowd,  are  common  to  the  Arabian 
Nights  fiction  with  the  legends  not  only  of 
Saracenic  Spain,  but  of  Germany  and  Iceland. 

Tluraftteiia.  In  the  Zend  Mythology,  a 
hero,  who  slays  the  biting  serpent^  Aji  or  Azi- 
dahaka,  as  Apollo  slays  Python,  and  Sioubdb 
slays  Faihir.  This  Thra^tana  of  the  Avesta  is 
the  Trita  or  Traitana  of  the  Vedas,  a  name 
which  reappears  in  Tritogeneia,  an  epithet  of 
Athena.  [Mikebta.]  In  the  Trita,  Yama, 
and  Krisasva  of  the  Veda  we  have  the  proto- 
types of  Yima-Kshaeta,  Thra^tana,  and  Keres- 
aspa  of  the  Avesta,  the  representatives  of 
three  of  the  earliest  generations  of  mankind, 
joat  as  the  Germans  spoke  of  the  Ingsevones, 
Herminones.  and  Iscsevones  as  sprung  from 
Haonas  son  of  Tuisco  (Tyr).  These  three 
names  reappear  in  those  of  the  three  famous 
heroes  of  later  Persian  epic  poetry,  Jemshid, 
Feridun,  and  Qanhasp.  Of  these,  Feridikn  is 
the  slayer  of  the  tyrant  Zofaak,  who  is  at  once 
identified  with  Azi-dahaka,  the  biting  serpent, 
the  Ahi  or  throttling  snake  of  Vedic  mythology. 
As  the  slayer  of  his  enemy  Yritra,  Indra  is 
called  Vritnhan,  a  name  which  (Vritra  in  the 
Zend  being  converted  into  Yerethra)  became 
Verethragna,  and  through  the  intermediate 
Pehlevi  form  Pkredun,  passed  into  the  modern 
Persian  Feridun.  It  has  further  been  shown 
by  Eugene  Burnoul^  that  as  in  Sanscrit  the 
iather  of  Yama  is  Yi^asvat,  the  father  of 
Yima  in  the  Avesta  is  Yivanghvat,  and  that  the 
father  of  the  Yedic  Trita  is  Aptya,  while  the 
father  of  Thra^tana  is  Athwya.  (Max  Miiller, 
Lectures  on  Langiuigef  second  series,  xi. ; 
Br^il,  HercuU  et  Cacus  130  &c.) 
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Thranlte  (Gr.  Opayiriis,  from  Bpwos,  a 
bench).  The  uppermost  (or,  according  to  some 
arrangements  of  the  classical  galley,  the  fore- 
most) of  the  three  classes  of  rowers  in  an 
Athenian  trireme ;  the  middle  being  called 
the  zeugitcB,  the  lowest  thalamita.  [Gixlby  ; 
Tbiremb.] 

Tbrashtngr  (A. -Sax.  therscan,  Ger.  dro- 
schen).  Separating  grain  or  seeds  from  the 
straw  or  haulm  by  means  of  a  flail  or  thrashing 
machine,  or  by  treading  with  cattle.  The  latter 
was  the  mode  employed  in  ancient  times ;  and  it 
is  still  practised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
in  Persia  and  India.  The  Komans  employed 
oxen  for  this  purpose ;  sometimes  slon%  and 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  roller 
studded  with  iron  knobs,  which  they  dragged 
over  the  com,  and  which  was  spread  on  a 
circular  floor,  the  driver  standing  in  the  centre, 
and  guiding  the  oxen  around  him  by  means  of 
reins.  It  was  customary  to  allow  the  oxen 
occasionally  to  breathe  and  take  a  bite  of  the 
com,  agreeably  to  the  Levitical  precept  A 
kind  of  flail  or  rod  was  also  sometimes  used  by 
the  Bomans,  and  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the 
present  implement  of  that  name.  In  colder 
and  moister  climates,  such  as  that  of  Britain, 
where  a  floor  sufficiently  hard  for  thrashing  out 
com  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  open  air, 
thrashing  appears  to  have  been  always  per- 
formed under  cover,  and  with  the  flail,  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
thrashing  machines  were  introduced. 

Tliraaliliiff  BKacbino.  A  machine  for 
separating  com  or  other  seeds  from  the  straw 
or  haulm;  and  either  impelled  bv  horse  or 
cattle,  wind,  water,  or  steam.  The  modem 
thrashing  machine  was  invented  in  Scotland 
about  the  year  1758  by  a  farmer  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Dumblaine,  Perthshire,  and  afterwards 
brought  to  nearly  its  present  state  of  perfection 
by  Mr.  Meikle,  a  millwright  of  Haddington- 
shire, about  the  year  1798.  Meikle' s  thrashing 
machine  consists  of  a  cylinder  furnished  with 
beaters  fixed  on  its  circumference,  to  which  the 
com  is  presented  by  rollers,  the  ears  being  thus 
beaten  in  pieces;  and  while  the  grain  drops 
through  a  grating  into  a  winnowing  machine, 
the  straw  is  earned  forward,  and  delivered  by 
itself  ready  to  be  made  up  into  bundles.  Some 
thrashing  machines  only  beat  out  the  com,  and 
separate  it  from  the  straw ;  while  others  beat 
it  out,  winnow  it,  and  sift  it,  and  deliver  it  in 
bags  fit  for  market 

The  employment  of  thrashing  machines  re- 
lieves the  labourers  from  the  severest  dmdgery 
incident  to  agriculture ;  they  enable  the  work  to 
be  done  at  the  time  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
com ;  and,  by  doing  it  better,  or  separating  the 
corn  (particularly  wheat)  more  completely  from 
the  straw,  they  add  both  to  the  wealth  of  the 
farmer  and  the  produce  of  the  country ;  enabling 
the  former  to  employ,  and  the  latter  to  feed, 
more  labourers.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  a  most 
important  consideration.  It  is  calculated,  by 
the  best  informed  agriculturists,  that  5  per  cent., 
or  one  twentieth  part^  more  produce  is  afforded 
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by  ii  crop  thrashed  by  machinery  than  by  the 
old  method  ;  and,  estimating  the  total  produce 
of  the  corn  crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Ht  50,000,000  quarters,  we  should,  on  this 
hypothesis,  have  an  additional  annual  supply 
of  no  less  than  2,500,000  quarters,  if  thrash- 
ing machines  wer6  universally  substituted  for 
liuils.  So  great  an  increase  of  produce  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  would  obviously  enable 
them  to  employ  far  more  labourers  than  would 
be  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  machine. 

All  thrashing  machines  are  now  driven  by 
steam,  and  the  work  in  England  is  generally 
ueeomplished  by  travelling  engines  and  ma- 
chines, the  services  of  which  are  hired  by  the 
farmer. 

Tliratillte  (Gr.  OpewXSs,  frangible).  A 
hydratcd  silicate  of  iron  (a  variety  of  Hisin- 
gerite)  which  occurs,  with  Magnetic  Pyrites, 
at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria.  It  has  a  resinous 
fracture,  and  is  very  brittle. 

Tbreatealnff  betters.  The  sending  or 
delivering  of  letters  threatening  to  publish,  &c. 
libels,  or  to  kill  anyone,  or  demanding  of 
any  person  with  menaces  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing,  or  accusing  or  threatening  to 
accuse  any  person  of  certain  crimes,  or  the  like, 
is  punishable  by  English  Law  with  imprison- 
ment (with  or  without  whipping)  or  penal  ser- 
vitude, (Stats.  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96 ;  24  &  25  Vict, 
cc.  96,  100.) 

Tbree  Bodies,  Problem  of  tbe.  A 
dynamical  problem,  of  considerable  celebrity, 
interest,  and  difficulty,  the  object  of  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  determination  of  the  drcum- 
stances  attending  the  motion  of  three  bodies, 
which  mutually  attract  one  another.  In  Physical 
Astronomy,  the  problem  has,  obviously,  im- 
portant applications ;  and  accordingly  it  is  to 
treatises  on  astronomy,  and  especially  to  the 
Mecanique  Celeste  of  Laplace,  that  the  reader 
must  be  referred  for  further  information. 

Tbree  Cliapten.  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Under  this  name,  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian condemned  certain  works  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  and  Ibas  of 
Edessa,  as  being  infected  with  the  Nestorian 
heresy.  (Milman,  Latin  Christianity^  book  iii. 
ch.  iv.)    [Nbstorllks.J 

Tbree,  &iile  o£    [RurB  of  Three.] 

Tbrenody  (Gr.  Ofntp^ia,  from  Bfnjvoff  a 
dirffCt  and  ^8^,  song).  A  short  species  of 
occasional  poem,  on  the  death  of  some  dis- 
tinguished personage.     [Epiceoium.] 

Tbrldaee  (Gr.  B/Oa^,  lettuce).  Lettuce 
opium  t  called  also  Lactucarium.  It  is  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  common  lettuce,  which 
is  slightly  sedative. 

Tbrlnax  (Or.  a  three-wronged  fork).  A 
small  genus  of  Fan  Palms,  chiefly  West 
Indian,  of  which  some  six  or  eight  species  are 
known,  all  comparatively  low  growing,  seldom 
exceeding  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  fluently 
not  more  than  ten ;  having  their  trunks 
clothed  with  the  persistent  bases  of  old  leaves 
or  marked  with  circular  scars,  and  bearing  a 
crown  of  much-cut  fan-shaped  leaves.  In 
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Jamaica  they  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Thatch-palms,  their  leaves  being  used  for 
thatching,  for  which  some  of  them  are  admir- 
ably adapted.  One  of  them,  T.  aroenita,  is  said 
to  yield  the  young  nnexpanded  palm-leaves  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indiea  under  the  name 
of  Palmetto  Thatch,  and  extensively  employed 
for  making  palm-chip  hats,  baskets,  and  other 
fancy  artides ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  leaves  are  gathered  from  several  specie^ 
while  in  the  United  States  those  of  the  allit^ 
genus  Sabal  are  substituted.  The  tough  leaf- 
stalks are  also  split  into  strips  and  woven  into 
serviceable  baskets,  and  the  head  of  the  un- 
developed leaves  or  cabbage  forma  an  excellent 
vegetable.  T.  argentea  is  L'kewise  a  native  of 
Panama,  where  it  is  called  Palma  de  eteoba.  or 
Broom-palm,  its  leaves  being  there  made  into 
brooms. 

Tbroat  (A.-Sax.  throU).  In  Botany,  the 
opening  or  orifice  of  a  monopetaloos  corolla. 

Thboat.  On  Shipboard,  the  wide  end  of  a 
gaff  next  the  mast.  The  opposite  end  is  the 
peak. 

TbromboUta  (Gr.  0p6/tfioft  a  lump,  and 
\l9os).  Native  hydrated  phosphate  of  copper. 
It  occurs  amorphous,  of  an  opaque  green  colour 
which  becomes  black  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
at  Rezbanya  in  Hungary,  on  limestone. 

Tbrombns  (Gr.  ep6ftfios).  A  small  tnmoar, 
which  sometimes  ensues  in  conseqnence  of  the 
escape  of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane  in 
the  operation  of  bleeding. 

TbroBe  ( Gr.  0p6wos).  In  Architectore,  a  chsir 
of  state  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor  on 
which  it  stands,  usually  richly  ornamented  and 
covered  with  a  canopy. 

Tbnub.  In  Medicine.  This  diseeee,  so 
named  from  its  speckled  appearance  like  that 
of  the  bird,  consists  in  the  formation  of  small 
white  ulcers  upon  the  tongue,  palate,  and  gums, 
and  is  common  in  infimts  imo  are  ill-fed  or 
brought  np  bv  hand.  It  is  apt  to  extend 
through  the  wnole  coarse  of  the  mncous  mem- 
brane Unin^  the  alimentary  canal,  exciting 
fetid  eructations  and  flatulency,  with  a  tzonble- 
some  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  proves  &taL  It 
is,  however,  nearly  always  confined  to  the 
mouth. 

Thrush  (A.-Sax.  drise,  Ger.  droesel).  In 
Ornithology,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
melodious  of  onr  native  song  birds ;  the  type 
of  the  genus  Turdus  (linn.).  It  is  not  migra- 
tory,  but  is  supposed  to  quit  the  more  northern 
parts  of  England  in  winter  for  the  southen 
provinces.  It  makes  its  nest  in  ICarch ;  lays 
four  or  five  blue  eggs,  spotted  with  black  at 
the  larger  end.  It  feeds  on  berries,  insects, 
and  sheU-snails ;  and  often  selects  a  particnlar 
kind  of  stone,  against  which  it  breaks  the  shell 
of  the  snail,  and  near  which  a  great  quantity 
of  fragments  of  the  shells  may  be  found. 

Tbnuit  (Lat.  trudo,  2  push).  In  Arehitee- 
ture,  the  horizontal  force  of  an  arch,  by  which 
it  acts  against  the  piers  from  which  it  springn. 
Also  a  similar  action  of  rafters  or  of  a  beam 
against  the  waUs  irhich  bear  them. 
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(firom  the  Hindee  verb  thugna,  to 
deceive).  A  member  of  a  singular  aasodation 
of  robbers  and  mnidererSi  whidi  has  existed 
for  many  ages  in  India.  It  appears  that  the 
existence  of  the  system  of  tmggee,  as  it  is 
called,  was  hardly  known  before  the  year  1810, 
and  that  no  combined  measures  were  taken  toput 
a  stop  to  it  nntil  about  1830.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  fnlly  detected  and  greatly  checked, 
chiefly  through  the  admission  of  approrers 
from  all  the  gangs.  Captain  Meadows  Taylor 
stated  in  1839,  that  between  1831  and  1837, 
3,266  Thufs  were  brought  to  justice,  of  whom 
412  were  hanged,  1,069  transported,  and  483 
tamed  approvers.  Its  origin  is  unknown ;  and 
both  Moluunmedans  and  Hindus  belonged  to 
the  society  indifferently,  although  its  tutelary 
goddess,  Bhowanee,  is  a  Hindu  deity.  The 
Thugs  were  directed  in  all  their  proceedings 
by  auguries  supposed  to  be  youchsafed  by  their 
goddess ;  and  particular  classes  were  altogether 
exempt  from  their  attacks:  among  these  were 
dancing  girls,  minstrels,  sikhs,  some  religious 
mendicants,  tailors,  oilmen,  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters. It  is  stated  that  they  seldom  de- 
stroyed women  unless  for  their  own  safety; 
and  they  very  seldom  yentured  to  attack  Eng- 
lishmen. They  usually  moved  in  laige  gangs, 
and  attached  themselyes  to  travelling  parties, 
with  whom  they  would  journey  for  days, 
until  they  found  an  opportunity  for  mastering 
them.  When  all  was  ready,  one  division  of 
the  murderers  strangled  the  victims,  while 
another  body  prepared  their  graves ;  and  by 
means  of  this  division  of  labour  the  feArfuJ 
work  was  accomplished  with  wonderful  celerity. 
It  appears  that  numbers  of  Thugs  resided 
together  in  villages,  where  the^  were  protected 
by  the  landowners,  and  sometimes  by  ngahs, 
to  whom  they  paid  tribute.  The  destruction 
of  life  oecasionol  by  them  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  one  Thug,  admitted  an 
approver  at  Saugor,  conferaed  to  CoL  Taylor, 
who  does  not  seem  to  suspect  him  of  exag- 
geration, that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  719  persons.  The  existence  of  so 
strange  and  monstrous  a  system  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  condition  of  India;  the  ex- 
treme timi^ty  and  apathy  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  their  division  into  castes;  the  number 
of  small  native  governments;  the  habit  of 
dwelling  in  viUages,  divided  by  extensive  un- 
inhabited tracts ;  the  frequency  of  travellers 
in  that  commercial  country,  which  had  no 
naTigable  rivers  or  secure  conveyaiices ;  and 
the  murderous  spirit  of  Hindu  fanaticism.  In 
1848,  Sir  W.  Sleeman  (who  had  done  invalu- 
able service  towards  their  suppression)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  '  old  Thug  associations  were 
elfcK^tnally  put  down.'  But  under  the  cognate 
form  of  *aacoity,'  robbery  by  armed  bands 
long  continued  a  common  occurrence,  and  a 
special  police  was  maintained  for  its  suppres- 
non,  until  1863,  and  is  still  continued  in 
some  native  protected  states,  where  the  spirit 
of  Thuggee  is  thought  to  survive.  (See  Sir 
W.  Sleeman's  Ranuuceana,  Vocabulary  of  the 
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ThugSt  and  an  article  on  it  in  the  Ed.  Bev. 
voL  Ixiv. ;  and  Col.  Meadows  Taylor's  Adven- 
tures of  a  TkuQy  2  vols.  Lond.  1839.) 

Tluga  (Or.  0^f).  One  of  the  genera  of 
the  cupressineous  division  of  Comfermy  consist- 
ing of  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica. One  species  is  very  common  in  English 
gardens  nnoer  the  name  of  Arbor  Yitse,  the 
origin  of  which  designation  is  uncertain.  The 
bruiches  are  very  numerous,  the  smaller  ones 
arranged  in  two  rows,  and  covered  with  small 
closely-pressed  lossenge-shaped  leaves  arranged 
in  four  ranks.  T.  oceidentaiis,  the  American 
Arbor  Yitce,  is  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub, 
everywhere  pervaded  with  a  powerful  aromatic 
odour.  The  leaves  have  been  used  as  a  remedy 
for  rheumatism,  on  account  of  their  sudorific 
properties,  and  in  America  the  wood  is  used 
for  posts  and  other  similar  purposes.  T.  ori- 
entaLi»,  the  Chinese  Arbor  Vitse,  is  sometimes 
separated  under  the  name  of  Bioia^  on  account 
of  its  roundish  cones,  more  numerous  scales, 
and  wingless  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
China,  &c.,  and  is  of  a  doser  habit,  with  its 
branches  directed  more  vertically  upwards,  and 
its  leaves  smaller  and  more  densely  packed  than 
in  the  American  species.  This  plant  has  a 
pungent  aromatic  odour ;  the  young  branches 
are  said  to  be  used  for  a  yellow  dye,  and  the 
wood  is  made  use  of  where  something  is  re- 
quired to  withstand  humidity. 

Thnla.  The  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
some  undefined  part  of  the  world,  apparently 
to  the  north  of  Britain,  as  in  the  following 
lines  of  Seneca : — 

— — Ventent  annis 
Sncnla  seris,  qnibnn  Ooeanns 
Yincnla  remm  lazet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellos,  Typhiaqne  novos 
Deteget  Orbes,  nee  sit  terrls 
Ultima  Thule. 

On  the  connection  of  the  inconsistent  tales 
respecting  Thule  with  the  alleged  commercial 
navigation  of  the  PhoBuicians,  see  Sir  Qt.  C. 
Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  467  &c. 

Thnlite.  A  rose-coloured  variety  of  £pi« 
dote,  containing  cerium,  found  in  Norway  at 
Sonlknd  in  TeUemarken,  and  lately  discovered 
at  Traversella  in  Piedmont.  The  name  is  de- 
rived firom  Thitlb. 

Tliimi0i«tone.  A  Mineralogical  name  for 
Axinite,  first  found  at  Thum  in  Saxony. 

Thimimim.    [Thmbi  ;  Unix.] 

Ttntnder  (G^r.  donner,  Lat.  tonitru,  from  a 
root  tan,  to  stretch,  which  is  found  in  Gr.  r%ivm, 
Lat.  tendo,  Eng.  lone,  &c.).  The  noise  produced 
by  the  passage  of  lightning  through  the  air 
from  one  cloud  to  another,  or  from  a  doud  to 
the  ground. 

The  character  of  the  sound  of  thunder  varies 
with  the  force  and  the  distance  of  the  explosion, 
the  situation  of  the  observer,  and  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  country;  and  it  is  probably 
infiuenced  also  by  the  relative  situations  of  the 
clouds. 

When  lightning  strikes  an  object  near  us 
on  the  earth,  it  produces  a  noise  resembling 
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that  of  a  Tiolent  crash,  which  is  not  repeated  or 
prolonged  by  reflection.  When  the  explosion 
is  more  distant,  a  mmblinjg,  irreffular,  and 
recurring  noise  is  heard,  which  gndoallj  dies 
away  in  the  distance,  like  the  prolong  echo  of 
the  sound  of  ordnance  discharged  in  a  moun- 
tainous district 

Thunder  frequently  commences  with  an  as- 
tounding rattle,  which  is  probably  oocasioned 
by  a  series  of  discharges  of  electric  matter  in 
rapid  succession  from  a  highly  charged  thonder 
cloud. 

We  have  a  familiar  example  of  this  species  of 
Doise  in  the  cracking  sound  which  accompanies 
the  sparks  discharged  from  the  conductor  of  a 
weU-supplied  electrical  machine  towards  any 
adjacent  conducting  body ;  the  loudness  of  the 
snaps,  as  well  as  their  frequency,  increasing 
with  the  electric  intensity.  And  when  we  con- 
sider how  trifling  a  portion  of  electric  matter 
can  be  put  in  action  by  the  most  powerful 
means  of  artificial  excitement  compared  with 
the  quantity  stored  up  in  a  full-charged  thunder 
cloud,  the  discrepancy  between  the  appalling 
crash  of  the  one  and  the  insignificant  snap  of 
the  other  will  not  appear  surprising,  although 
both  originate  in  the  same  cause. 

This  cause  is  the  production  of  an  air-wave 
by  the  sudden  expansion  of  thtt  portion  of  air 
which  lies  in  the  direct  path  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge, and  which  becomes  so  intensely  heated 
as  to  produce  also  the  luminosity  of  lightning. 
This  air-wave  is  propagated  like  other  sound 
waves,  and  impinging  upon  the  auditory  nerves 
gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sound.  The 
HOund  produced  by  the  discharge  of  cannon  is 
due  to  precisely  the  same  cause,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  air-wave  is  here  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  generation  as  well  as 
expansion  of  gaseous  matter.  The  continued 
roU  of  thunder  is  the  effect  of  the  compara- 
tively slow  propagation  of  sound  through  the 
air.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  a 
flash  of  lightning  of  11,250  feet  in  length,  or 
that  the  spark  is  instantaneously  seen  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  this  line.  At  the  same 
instant  the  flash  is  visible  the  vibration  is 
communicated  to  the  atmosphere  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  line.  Kow  suppose  an  ob- 
server placed  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the 
flash,  and  at  the  distance  of  1,126  feet  from  one 
end,  then,  since  sound  travds  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,125  feet  in  a  second  [Souni>},  one 
second  will  elapse  after  the  flash  has  been  seen 
before  any  sound  is  heard.  When  the  sound 
begins,  the  vibration  communicated  to  the 
nearest  stratum  of  air  has  reached  his  ear ;  and 
since  we  have  supposed  the  line  of  disturbance 
to  be  11,250  feet  in  length,  the  vibrations  of 
the  more  distant  strata  will  continne  to  reach 
his  ear  in  succession  during  the  space  of 
ten  seconds.  Hence  the  length  of  the  flash 
determines  the  duration  of  the  sound ;  and  it 
follows  that  the  same  flash  will  give  rise  to  a 
sound  of  greater  or  less  duration,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  observer  with  respect  to  its 
direction.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance,  sup- 
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pose  a  second  observer  to  be  placed  under  the 
line,  and  towards  its  middle,  he  would  only 
hear  the  sound  during  half  the  time  it  was 
heard  by  the  first  observer ;  and  if  we  aappoK 
the  line  to  be  circular,  and  the  observer  to  be 
placed  near  its  centre,  the  sound  would  arrive 
from  eveiy  point  at  the  same  instant  in  a 
violent  crash. 

Thttnder  IMit.  The  New  Zealand  name 
for  the  gelatinous  volva  of  Hsodietyon,  which 
is,  or  was  formerly,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

TlMiiiiiclte,  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, and  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  aggregation  of 
minute  olive-green  scales,  at  Schmiedfeld,  near 
Saalfeld,  in  Thnringia ;  whence  the  name. 

Tliarla.  Short  oommunications  between 
the  adits  in  mines. 

Tlnindajr  (A.-Sax.  thunres-dsg).  The 
fifth  day  of  the  week.  The  word  contains  the 
name  of  Thob,  as  Friday  bears  that  of  fVeya. 

Thus  (Lat;  Grr.  eSts).  Franhinoense,  a 
resinous  exudation  from  JAies  eroeba. 

Tbwarts  (Dutch  dwars,  Dan.  tvers,  Swed. 
tvars).  The  cross  beams  of  an  open  boat, 
forming  seats  for  the  rowers  and  bracing  the 
sides  together. 

Tlijl««lBvfl  (a  word  coined  from  the  Gr. 
Bvkci^t  a  poueh,  and  icWir,  a  doff).  A  genus  of 
carnivorous  marsupials.  The  TJ^acinui  or 
Petxteyan  cynaoepkalvB  (sebra  wolf  of  tJie  Tas- 
manian  colonists)  is  of  the  sise  and  form  of  a 
wolf,  but  lower  in  the  legs.  It  is  transversely 
striped  with  black  on  a  rosset  ground.  In 
this  genus  the  oaia  marmpialia  are  wanting, 
being  merely  represented  l^  fibro-eartilagca  in 
the  external  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

TIljlMMtoo  (Gr.  9vXm^,  and  X4w,  a  Son). 
A  genus  of  carnivorous  marsn^ials,  which 
existed  during  the  pliocene  period  m  Anstnlia; 
its  marsupial  nature  was  demonatzated  by  the 
position  of  the  laexymal  foramen  in  front  of 
the  orbit^  by  the  palatal  vacuity,  the  loo6«» 
tympanic  bone,  the  developement  of  the  tym- 
panic bulla  in  the  alisphenoid,  and  the  very 
small  relative  size  of  the  brain.  These  charac- 
ters distinguished  it  from  the  placental  diphy- 
odont  camivora,  evidence  of  which  in  Australia 
has  not  been  demonstrated  during  ether  g<K>- 
logical  or  recent  periods.  The  speciee  H^a- 
coleo  cami/ex  equalled  the  lion  in  sise. 

Thjnael— eeo  (Thymelea,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera).  A  natural  order  of  shmbbv  perigjnous 
Exogens,  having  a  calyx  only,  and  no  corolla, 
although  the  flowers  of  many  are  ooloorvd 
veiy  gaily.  The  order  is  chiefly  characterise 
by  a  tubular  perianth,  with  four  or  five  lobes, 
and  bearing  as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens 
in  its  tube,  and  oftoi  small  scales  at  the  mooth ; 
and  by  a  simple  ovary  within  the  perianth- 
tube,  with  a  short  simple  style,  and  a  single 
pendulous  ovule.  AtpAncs,  valued  for  their 
fragrance,  MeeenuM,  uie  various  species  of  the 
Australian  genus  Pimeiea,  and  the  Gnidiss 
and  Siruthiolas  of  the  Cajpe  of  Good  Hope,  am 
favourite  subjects  of  cultivation.  One  fe>«titre 
of  the  order  is  the  causticity  of  the    bark. 
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which  acts  upon  the  skin  as  a  yesicatoiy,  and 
causes  ezcessiTe  pain  in  the  mouth  if  chewed. 
The  berries  of  bapkne  Laureola  (the  l^uige 
Liurel)  are  poisonous  to  all  animals  except 
birds. 

SlijmojL  The  product  of  oxidation  of 
thymol :  it  contains  C^^JB^^^O^, 

Tbjmojtol  (Cg^HisO^).  Anorganic  com- 
ponnd  produced  hy  the  prolonged  action  of 
sulphurous  acid  on  thymoyi. 

Xlianniw  (LaL ;  Gr.  HitoSy  tMfme).  A  genus 
of  LabiaUB,  widely  dispersed  over  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Central  Asia,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

The  Wild  Thyme,  T.  Serpyllum,  is  common 
throughout  temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa.  The  common  or  G^arden 
Thyme,  T.  tnUgaris^  which  grows  more  erect 
than  the  Wild  Thyme,  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy.  Its  uses  are  well  known.  The  leaves, 
both  in  a  green  or  dried  state,  are  employed 
fur  seasoning  sou^,  stews,  sauces,  and  stuffings, 
to  which  they  give  an  agreeable  and  highly 
aromatic,  flavour.  In  the  South  of  France  an 
essential  oil  distilled  from  it  is  imported  into 
this  conntiy  and  sold  as  Maijoram  oil,  for 
which  it  is  substituted.  It  yields  a  species 
of  camphor  by  distillation  with  water,  and  in 
Spain  they  infuse  it  in  the  pickle  with  which 
they  preserve  their  olives.  The  Bomans  were 
Well  acquainted  with  Thyme,  which  was  one 
of  the  plants  recommended  to  be  grown  for  the 
sake  of  bees.  The  Lemon-scented  Thyme  is  a 
hardy  dwarf  trailing  evexgreen,  possessing  the 
most  agreeable  pernime  of  any  of  its  genus. 
It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
othar  species.  It  attains  the  greatest  per- 
fiection  when  grown  in  dry  light  sandy  soil. 

ThTiiiiis  Oland  (Gr.  OifMs).  A  gland 
situated  under  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  of  ductless  glands.  It  is  of  great 
comparative  size  in  the  fcBtus. 

Tbjmiiui  (Lat ;  6r.  66yfoSf  a  tunny),  A 
genus  of  Scombexoid  fishes,  of  which  the  highly 
valuable  fish  the  tunny  {Thynntu  vulgaris,  Cuv.) 
is  the  type.  The  form  of  the  body  in  this 
genus  of  fishes  is  like  that  of  the  mackerel, 
but  is  less  compressed;  the  first  dorsal  fin 
extends  nearly  to  the  second;  the  second 
dorsal  and  the  anal  fins  are  divided  into 
numerous  finlets:  the  sides  of  the  tail  are 
decidedly  carinated;  there  is  a  single  row 
of  small  pointed  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  tunny 
is  remarkable  among  fishes  for  its  high  tem- 
perature, its  perfect  respiratory  organs,  the 
quantity  of  nerves  supplying  the  gills,  and  the 
geneni  abnndance  of  rich  rM  blood  throughout 
the  body.  It  is  the  object  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
hmito  {Thynnus  pelamyt)  is  a  species  of  this 
genus  of  fishes. 

Thjrris  (Gr.  $Vf>is,  a  unndawy  A  genus  of 
butterflies. 

Thjrold  (Gr.  Ovpcti^s,  like  a  door).    The 
thyroid  or  scutiform  cartilage  is  placed  perpen- 
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dicular  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx, 
of  which  it  forms  the  upper  and  anterior  part. 
In  men  it  is  harder  and  mare  prominent  than 
in  women;  it  is  sometimes  called  Adam's 
aif>ple.  The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  upon  the 
thjrroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  trachea :  . 
it  is  of  the  dass  of  ductless  glands.  When 
enlarged,  it  forms  the  bronchocele. 

TliyTsiila  (Lat.  thyrsus;  Gr.  0vp<ros,  a 
sprout  or  stem).  The  little  cyme  which  is 
borne  by  the  greater  part  of  labiates  in  the 
axils  of  their  leaves.  It  is  sometimes  called 
a  vertidUastsr. 

Tbynnis  (Gr.  0^os).  A  stafif  entwined 
with  ivy,  which  formed  part  of  Uie  accoutre- 
ment of  a  Bacchanal,  or  performer  in  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus. 

THTfisus.  In  Botany,  a  form  of  inflorescence, 
consisting  of  a  compact  panicle,  the  lower 
branches  of  which  are  shorter  than  those  of 
the  middle;  in  other  words,  it  is  composed 
of  a  primary  axis  developing  secondary  axes 
from  its  siaes,  which  in  their  turn  develope 
tertiary  axes,  the  upper  and  lower  branches 
being  shorter  than  those  of  the  middls,  as  in 
the  common  Lilac. 

Tbysaannuw  (Gr.  0»adyovpos,  with  a  rough 
or  fringed  tail).  The  name  of  an  order  of  Ame- 
tabolian  insects,  comprehending  those  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  filaments,  or  by 
a  forked  tail  adapted  for  leaping. 

Tia.  A  Chinese  name  for  Sageretia 
theezans. 

Tiara  (Lat.;  Gr.  ndpas).  An  ornament 
with  which  the  ancient  Persians  adorned  their 
heads,  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  ornamented  with 
peacock's  feathers.  Xenophon  says  that  it  was 
sometimes  encompassed  with  the  diadem,  and 
had  frequently  the  figure  of  a  half  moon  em- 
broidered upon  it. 

This  was  the  name  also  originally  given  to 
the  mitre  of  the  popes.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  round  hish.  cap,  at  first  single  instead 
of  double,  like  that  of  other  bishops.  Nicho- 
las I.  added  the  first  gold  circle,  as  the  siffn  of 
the  civil  power.  The  second  was  added  by 
Boniface  about  1300 ;  the  third  by  Urban  V. 
about  1366.  (Bowden,  Life  of  Gregory  VII, 
i.  60.) 

Tiber  Stone  (Lat.  Lapis  Tibertinus).  A 
name  given  to  Travbbtiiyb  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  deposits  of  that  substance  formed  by 
the  water  of  the  river  Tiber. 

Tibia  (Lat.).  In  Anatomy,  the  largest  of 
the  two  bones  which  form  the  second  segment 
of  the  leg,  or  sacral  extremity.  In  Entomo- 
logy, it  is  the  fourth  joint  of  the  leg,  is  very 
long,  and  usually  triquatrous.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  so  named  from  its  resemblance, 
in  the  human  skeleton,  to  the  ancient  pipe  or 
flute. 

Tie  Bonlonrenz  (Fr.).  A  very  painful 
affection  of  a  nerve,  coming  on  in  sudden  and 
excruciating  attacks :  it  is  perhaps  most  com- 
mon in  that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  which 
comes  out  of  the  infra-orbitary  foramen.  The 
cause  of  tic  douloureux  is  generally  obscure; 
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occanonally  it  has  been  traced  to  diBease  of 
bone  where  spiculsa  haye  been  found  presaing 
on  the  nerves.  The  treatment  is  uncertain, 
except  where  it  assumes  an  intermittent  form, 
and  then  large  doses  of  tonics,  especially 
quinine,  arsenic,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  have 
proved  useful. 

Tloliorliliie  (Gr.  rcTxos,  a  watt,  and  fis, 
^iy6s,  a  nose).  The  name  of  a  fossil  species  of 
rhinoceros  {Rhinoceros  tiehorhmua),  so  called 
from  the  middle  vertical  bony  septum  or  wall 
which  supports  the  nose. 

Tiekot  of  beave.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  transportation  as  an  ordinary 
punishment,  the  practice  was  to  release  convicts, 
of  good  behaviour,  before  the  regular  expira- 
tion of  their  sentence,  with  a  ticket  of  leave, 
i.e.  a  license  to  be  at  large,  forfeitable  on 
misconduct.  When  transportation  was  super- 
seded by  penal  servitude,  a  similar  system  was 
introduced  into  convict  prisons  in  England. 

[TRAJfSPOBTATION.] 

Tide  Oauiro*  A  mechanical  contrivance 
for  registering  the  state  of  the  tide  contLnnously 
at  every  instant  of  time.  In  the  PkU,  T)rans. 
for  1838,  there  is  a  description  of  a  yery  com- 
plete self-registering  machine  for  this  purpose, 
erected  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  Bunt.  The  principal 
parts  are  an  eighfKlay  clock,  which  turns  a 
vertical  cylinder  revolving  once  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  a  wheel,  to  which  an  alternate  motion 
is  communicated  by  a  float  rising  and  falling 
with  the  tide,  and  connected  with  the  wheel  by 
a  wire  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  kept  con- 
stantly strained  by  a  counterpoise :  and  a  small 
drum  on  the  same  axis  with  the  wheel,  which 
communicates  one-eighteenth  of  the  motion  of 
the  float  to  a  bar  carrying  a  pendl,  which  de- 
scribes a  curve  on  the  cylinder,  and  marKs  the 
fluctuations  and  the  time  and  height  of  high 
water.  Various  tide  gauges,  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, have  been  constructed  by  others,  pir- 
tieularly  by  Captain  Lloyd,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Piilmer,  Mr.  Bunt,  Mr.  Hewitson,  and  Mr. 
Newman.  The  chief  improvements  recently 
introduced  into  tide  gauges  are  exhibited  in 
that  constructed  by  Hewitson.  Grreat  pains 
have  been  taken  in  every  part  of  its  con- 
struction to  diminish  friction  as  much  as 
possible.  The  teeth  of  the  wheels  are  care- 
fully made,  so  that  if  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
tide  should  amount  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch 
only,  a  simultaneous  movement  of '  the  ma- 
chine follows  to  that  amount.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  brass  cylinder  turning  on  axes  6f  bell- 
metal  revolving  in  ITs.  The  traversing  bar 
carrying  the  registering  pencil  moves  on  steel 
friction  rollers,  concealed  in  the  capitals  of  the 
brass  supporting  pillars.  The  machine  is  con- 
nected with  an  astronomical  clock,  which  needs 
winding  only  once  in  sixteen  days,  or  in  rather 
more  than  half  a  limation,  and  thus  produces, 
without  any  attention  in  this  interval,  a  com- 
plete chart  of  tidal  curves.  (See  the  Nautical 
Magazine  for  October,  1832 ;  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1831  and  1838;  and  Jury  Report,  Class  10,  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861.) 
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Tide  Mills.  Jffills  which  bare  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  for  their  first  movers.  As  thf 
tide  rises,  the  water  is  admitted  into  a  reservoir 
through  a  sluice,  over  which  the  mill  is  built, 
turning  the  water-wheel  in  its  passage  through 
the  sluice.  At  high  tide  the  sluice  gates  are 
shut  till  the  water  has  fallen  sufBciently  outside, 
when  they  are  opened,  so  as  to  allow  the  water 
to  flow  out  again  from  the  reservoir,  and  turn 
the  wheel  as  it  escapes  through  the  sluice. 

In  some  tide  mills  the  water-wheel  tarns  on*^ 
wav  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  contrary  as  it 
falls ;  but  in  others  an  arrangement  is  adopted 
by  which  the  wheel  is  made  to  turn  always  in 
the  same  direction.  In  some,  the  water-wheH 
rises  and  falls  with  the  tide ;  and  in  others,  tht? 
axis  is  fixed,  so  that  it  can  neither  rise  nor  £ilJ. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  power  is  applied  at  an 
obvious  disadvantage.  Instead  of  a  water-wheel, 
a  turbine  may  be  employed  to  derive  motion 
from  the  tide ;  or  a  species  of  blade  may  he 
used  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  but  with  such 
a  preponderance  of  surface  on  one  side  of  the 
blade  as  to  twist  it  into  a  right-hand  serev 
when  the  water  is  rising  and  a  left-hand  sokmi 
when  the  water  is  falling,  or  vice  versA,  By 
this  arrangement  the  revolving  axis  will  al- 
ways be  turned  in  the  same  direction,  whether 
the  tide  is  rising  or  Mling. 

Tides  ( A.-Sax.  tid,  Ger.  zeit.  Dutch  tyd,  time). 
The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  tht^ 
ocean.  The  moon  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
production  of  the  tides ;  but  they  are.  modified, 
both  with  respect  to  their  height  and  the  time^ 
at  which  they  happen,  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
The  effect  of  the  planets  is  inappreciable. 

The  attractive  force  of  a  body  on  a  distant 
particle  of  matter  varying  inversely  as  th^ 
square  of  the  distance,  the  particles  of  the 
earth  on  the  side  next  the  moon  will  be  at- 
tracted with  a  greater,  and  those  on  the  opposite 
side  with  a  smaller  force,  than  those  whic&  are 
situated  intermediately.  The  gravitation  t(i- 
vrards  the  earth's  centre  of  the  particles  nearest 
the  moon  will  therefore  be  (uoninished,  and 
consequently,  if  at  liberty  to  move  amons  them- 
selves, they  will  rise  above  the  geaerS  level. 
In  like  manner,  the  moon's  attraction  c«  the 
most  distant  particles  being  less  than  on  tha 
central  ones,  tnelr  rdattve  gravitation  towaids 
the  centre  will  also  be  diminished,  and  the 
waters  will  consequently  be  heaped  up  on  thr> 
side  of  the  earth  which  is  turned  away  £rom 
the  moon.  Hence,  if  the  earth  were  at  rest,  the 
ocean  would  take  the  form  of  an  oblong  sphe- 
roid, with  its  longer  axis  passing  through  the 
attracting  body ;  and  it  mav  be  shown  from 
theory  that  the  spheroid  wotdj  be  in  equilibrium 
under  the  influence  of  the  moon's  attractioa,  if 
the  longer  semi-axis  exceeded  the  shorter  by 
about  fifty-eight  inches.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its 
axis,  the  spheroid  of  equilibrium  is  never  fully 
formed;  for  before  the  waters  can  take  their 
level,  the  vertex  of  the  spheroid  has  shifted  its 
position  on  the  earth's  surfiice,  in  conseqnenc;* 
of  which  an  immensely  broad  and  very  fl^t 
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wave  is  formed,  vhich  follows  the  motions  of 
Uie  moon  at  some  interTid  of  time.  In  the 
opeo  aea  the  time  of  high  water  is,  in  general, 
firom  two  to  three  honrs  after  the  moon's 
transit  over  the  meridian  either  above  or  below 
the  horizon.  The  tadal  wave,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
serred,  is  entirelj  different  from  a  current :  the 
particles  of  water  merely  rise  and  fall ;  but 
except  when  the  wave  passes  oyer  shallows,  or 
approaches  the  shore,  tnere  is  little  or  no  pro- 
gressiye  motion. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  aro  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  under 
the  influence  of  which  they  haye  a  tendency  to 
assume  at  every  instant  the  form  of  an  elon- 
gated spheroid;  but  although  the  attractive 
force  of  the  sun  is  immensely  greater  than  that 
of  the  moon,  yet,  by  reason  of  his  greater  dis- 
tance, the  difference  of  the  effect  on  particles 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  (on  which 
difference  the  phenomena  depend)  is  very  much 
less.  The  sour  tides  are  therefore  compara- 
tively smaU  with  respect  to  the  lunar  tides, 
and,  in  fact,  are  never  perceived  as  distinct 
phenomena,  but  become  sensible  only  from  the 
modifications  which  they  produce  in  the  heights 
and  times  of  those  whidi  primarily  depend  on 
the  moon.  At  the  syzigies,  when  the  sun  and 
moon  come  to  the  meridian  together,  the  tides 
are,  ceteris  pariims,  the  highest;  at  the  quad- 
ratures, or  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  90^ 
distant,  the  tides  are  least  The  former  are 
called  epriti^  tides,  the  latter  nsao  tides.  Al- 
though we  are  not  in  possession  of  aata  to  enable 
na  to  compute  the  exact  height  either  of  the 
spring  or  neap  tides,  yet  their  relative  heights 
in  the  open  ocean  probably  correspond  very 
nearly  to  the  eUipticities  of  the  spheroids  of 
equilibrium  that  would  be  formed  under  the 
action  of  the  two  bodies  exerted  separately. 
Now,  the  ellipticity  of  the  aqueous  spheroid 
formed  by  the  moon*s  action  is  about  five  feet, 
and  the  ellipticity  of  that  formed  by  the  sun's 
action  about  two  feet ;  therefore,  the  spring  and 
neap  tides  being  the  sum  and  difference  of  the 
separate  effects,  the  average  spring  tide  will  be 
to  the  average  neap  in  the  ratio  of  about  7  to  3  ; 
i.  e.  of  6  +  2 : 6  -  2.     [Gkavitation.] 

By  reason  of  the  eccentricities  of  their  orbits, 
the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the 
earth  are  continually  changing ;  and  the  theory 
of  attraction  proves  that  the  efficacy  of  either 
body  in  disturbing  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of  its  distance. 
Hence  it  is  found  that  if  the  mean  efficacy  of 
the  sun  be  represented  by  20,  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  action  will  vary  between  the  extremes 
of  19  and  21,  and  that  of  the  moon's  between 
43  and  59.  The  highest  spring  tide  will  there- 
fore be  to  the  lowest  neap  as  69  +  21  to  43  - 19  ; 
i.e.  as  80  to  24,  or  as  10  to  3. 

Another  effect  of  the  solar  action  is  observed 
in  the  times  at  which  high  water  takes  place 
from  day  to  day.  In  the  spring  and  neap  tides 
the  time  of  high  water  is  not  altered  by  the  sun's 
action,  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  being  mmchro- 
nous  in  the  former  case,  and  the  time  of  actual 
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low  water  being  that  of  solar  high  water  in  the 
latter ;  but  in  the  intermediate  tides  the  time 
of  actual  high  water  is  accelerated  or  retarded. 
In  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon,  the 
solar  wave  is  to  the  westward  of  the  lunar  one ; 
and  consequently  the  observed  tide,  which  is  the 
result  of  tjie  combination  of  the  two  waves,  will 
be  to  the  westward  of  the  place  which  it  would 
occupy  if  the  moon  acted  alone,  and  the  time  of 
high  water  will  therefore  be  accelerated.  In 
the  second  and  fourth  quarters,  the  general 
effect  of  the  sun  is  to  produce,  for  a  like  reason, 
a  retardation  in  the  time  of  high  water.  This 
result  of  the  combined  action  of  the  two  attract- 
ing bodies  is  what  is  usually  termed  thejpriming 
and  l€tgg%7ig  of  the  tides,  and  is  most  remark- 
able about  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  effect 
now  described  is  modified  to  some  extent  by 
the  inertia  of  the  water.  The  greatest  and 
least  tides  do  not  happen  exactly  at  the  times 
of  new  and  full  moon ;  but  at  least  two,  and 
commonly  three  tides  after,  even  at  places  di- 
rectly exposed  to  the  general  tide  of  Uie  ocean. 
In  consequence  of  the  greater  amount  of  im- 
pressed force,  the  acceleration  of  the  lunar  tide 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  solar ;  whence  it  may 
happen  that  when  the  lunar  tide  occuro  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  transit  of  the  moon,  the 
solar  tide  maybe  three  or  four  hours  after  that 
of  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  about  an  hour  later  at 
the  times  of  conjunction  and  opposition.  The 
highest  spring  tides  will  thus  occur  whei>  the 
moon  passes  the  meridian  about  an  hour  after 
the  sun ;  while  at  the  precise  time  of  new  and 
full  moon  the  lunar  Idde  will  be  retarded  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  solar  tide.  But 
the  time  of  high  water  does  not  follow  the 
moon's  transit  at  the  same  interval  at  every 
period  of  the  lunation.  When  the  sxm  and 
moon  are  in  conjunction,  the  interval  is  called 
the  mean  interval;  at  other  periods  of  the  luna- 
tion the  lunitidal  interval  is  sometimes  greater 
and  sometimes  less  than  the  mean,  and  the 
difference  is  called  the  half-monthly  or  semi- 
menstrual  inequality. 

The  apparent  time  of  high  water  at  any  port, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  new  or  full 
moon,  is  what  is  usually  called  the  establishment 
of  the  port.  Dr.  Whewell  calls  this  the  vulgar 
establishment,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  intervals 
of  tide  and  transit  for  a  half  lunation  he  terms 
the  corrected  establishment.  This  corrected 
establishment  is  consequently  the  lunitidal  in- 
terval corresponding  to  the  day  on  which  the 
moon  passes  the  meridian  exactly  at  noon  or 
midnight. 

The  two  tides  immediately  following  one 
another,  or  the  tides  of  the  day  and  night,  vary, 
both  in  height  and  time  of  high  water,  at  any 
particular  place  with  the  distance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  from  the  equator.  As  the  vertex  of 
the  tide  wave  always  tends  to  place  itself  ver- 
tically under  the  luminary  whicn  produces  it,  it 
is  evident  that,  of  two  consecutive  tides,  that 
which  happens  when  the  moon  is  nearest  the 
zenith  or  nadir  will  be  greater  than  the  other ; 
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and  consequenUy  when  the  moon's  declination 
is  of  the  flame  denomination  as  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  the  tide  which  corresponds  to  the 
upper  transit  will  be  greater  than  the  oppo- 
site one,  and  vice  rersA,  the  differences  being 
greatest  when  the  snn  and  moon  are  in  oppo- 
sition and  in  opposite  tropics.  This  is  Cfdied 
the  diwmal  inequaHty,  because  its  cyde  is  one 
daj;  but  ityaries  greatly  at  different  places, 
and  its  laws,  which  appear  to  be  gOTemed  bj 
local  circumstances,  are  rery  imperfectly  known. 
We  have  now  described  the  princip^  pheno- 
mena that  would  take  place  ii  the  earth  were 
a  sphere  and  covered  entirely  with  a  fluid  of 
uniform  depth.  But  the  actual  phenomena  of 
the  tides  are  infinitely  more  complicated. 
From  the  interruption  of  the  land,  and  the 
irregular  form  and  depth  of  the  ocean,  combined 
with  many  other  disturbing  circumstances — 
among  which  are  the  inertia  of  the  waters,  the 
friction  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  the  narrowness 
and  length  of  the  channels,  the  action  of  the 
wind,  currents,  difference  of  atmospheric  pres- 
Mure,  &c.  &c — great  variation  takes  place  in  the 
mean  times  and  height  of  hig:h  water  at  places 
differently  situated ;  and  the  inequalities  above 
noticed,  as  depending  on  the  parallaz  of  the 
moon,  her  position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and 
the  declination  of  the  two  bodies^  are,  in  many 
cases,  altogether  obliterated  by  the  effects  of 
the  disturbing  influences,  or  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  the  calculation  and  comparison  of 
long  series  of  observations. 

By  reason  of  these  disturbing  causes,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  trace  the 
propagation  of  the  tide  wave,  and  the  connection 
of  the  tides  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  PhiloBopkical  TranaactwM  for  1882,  Sir 
Joiin  Lubbock  published  a  map  of  the  world,  in 
which  he  inserted  the  times  of  high  water  at 
new  and  full  moon  at  a  great  number  of  places 
on  the  globe,  collected  from  various  sources,  as 
works  on  navigation,  voyages,  sailing  directions, 
&c. ;  and  in  order  that  the  march  of  the  tide 
wave  might  be  traced  more  readily,  the  times 
were  expressed  in  Qreenwich  time  as  well  as 
tbe  time  of  the  place.  In  the  same  Drana- 
actions  for  1833,  Dr.  Whewell  prosecuted  this 
subject  at  greater  length ;  and  availing  himself 
of  4  priori  cousiderations,  as  well  as  of  a  mass 
of  information  collected  in  the  Hydrographer's 
Office  at  the  Admiralty,  inserted  in  the  map  a 
series  of  cotidal  lines,  or  lines  along  which  high 
water  takes  place  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 
But  these  cotidal  lines,  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
remarks,  are  entirely  hvpothetical ;  for  we  have 
few  opportunities  of  determining  the  time  of 
high  water  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  though 
this  is  sometimes  possible  by  means  of  a 
solitary  island,  as  St.  Helena.  (Lubbock's 
EUmmtary  Treatise  on  the  Tides,  1839.) 

According  to  Dr.  Whewell's  deductions,  the 
general  progress  of  the  great  tide  wave  may  be 
thus  described:  It  is  only  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  between  the  latitudes  of  30  and  70 
degrees,  that  a  sone  of  water  exists  of  sufficient 
extent  to  allow  of  the  tide  wave  being  fiiUy 
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formed.  Suppose,  then,  a  line  of  contemporair 
tides,  or  cotidal  line,  to  be  formed  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  the  theory  supposes,  i.e. 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  and  at  a 
certain  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian 
in  which  the  moon  is.  As  this  tide  ware  passes 
the  Cape  of  Gt>od  Hope,  it  sends  off  a  derivative 
undulation,  which  advances  northward  up  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  preserving  always  a  certain 
proportion  of  its  original  magnitude  and  velo- 
city. In  travellinfi^  along  this  ocean  the  ware 
assumes  a  curved  S>rm,  the  convex  part  keeping 
near  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  ahead  of  the 
branches,  which,  owing  to  the  shallower  water, 
lag  behind  on  the  American  and  Afiican  coasts ; 
so  that  the  cotidal  lines  have  always  a  tendency 
to  make  very  oblique  angles  with  the  shore, 
and,  in  &ct^  run  nearly  parallel  to  it  for  great 
distances.  The  main  tide,  Dr.  Whewell  con- 
ceives, after  reaching  the  Oricneys,  will  move 
forward  in  the  sea  bounded  by  the  shcfcs  of 
Norway  and  Siberia  on  the  ono  side,  and  those 
of  Greenland  and  America  on  the  other,  will 
pass  the  pole  of  the  earth,  and  finally  end  its 
course  on  the  shores  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Behring's  Straits.  It  may  even  propagate  its 
influence  through  the  straits,  and  modify  the 
tides  of  the  North  Pacific  But  a  branch  tide 
is  sent  off  from  this  main  tide  into  the  German 
Ocean  ;  and  this,  altering  between  the  Orkneys 
and  the  coast  of  Norway,  brings  the  tide  to  the 
east  coast  of  England,  and  to  the  coasts  of 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany.  Ckmtinuing 
its  course,  part  of  it  at  least  passes  through 
the  strait  of  Dover,  and  meets  in  the  British 
Channel  the  tide  from  the  Atlantic  which 
arrives  on  the  coast  of  JBhuope  twelve  hours 
later ;  but  in  passing  along  the  EIngliah  coast 
another  part  of  it  is  reflect^  from  the  prqject- 
ing  land  of  Norfolk  upon  the  north  coast  of 
Germany,  and  again  meets  the  tide  wave  on 
the  shores  of  Denmark.  Owing  to  this  intei^ 
ference  of  different  tide  waves,  the  tides  are 
almost  entirely  obliterated  on  the  coast  of 
Jutland,  where  their  place  is  supplied  by  con- 
tinual high  water. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  tides  are  very  small ; 
but  there  are  not  sufficient  observations  to  de- 
termine the  forms  and  progress  of  the  cotidal 
line&  Off  Cape  Horn,  and  round  the  whole 
shore  of  Tierra  del  Fu^i  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  strait  of  Magalhaens  to  Staten 
Island,  it  is  ver^  remarkable  that  the  tidal 
wave,  instead  of  following  the  moon  in  its 
diurnal  course,  travels  to  the  eastward.  This, 
however,  is  a  partial  phenomenon ;  and  a  little 
farther  to  the  north  of  the  last-named  places 
the  tides  set  to  the  north  and  west  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  Baltic  seas  the  tides  are 
inconsiderable,  but  exhibit  irregularities  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  account  The  Indian 
Ocean  appears  to  have  hig^  water  on  all  sides 
at  once,  though  not  in  the  central  parts  at  the 
same  time. 

Since  the  tides  on  our  coasts  are  derived 
from  the  oscillations  produced  under  the  diiwet 
8gen<7  of  the  sun  and  moon  m  the  Soatfaem 
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Ocean,  and  require  a  certain  interval  of  time 
for- their  transfer,  it  follows  that,  in  general, 
the  tide  is  not  due  to  the  moon's  transit  imme- 
diately preceding;  bat  is  r^golated  by  the 
position  which  tbe  snn  and  moon  had  when 
they  determined  the  primary  tide.  The  time 
which  intervenes  between  the  original  forma- 
tion of  the  tide  and  its  appearance  at  any  place 
is  called  the  1^0  of  the  tide,  and  sometimes, 
niter  Bernoulli,  the  retard.  On  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  North  America  the  tide  is  a  day  and 
a  half  old ;  in  the  port  of  London,  it  appears 
to  be  two  days  and  a  half  old  when  it  arriyes. 
Feloeiiy  of  the  Tide  Wave.^Jji  the  open 
ocean  the  crest  of  the  tide  trayels  with  enormous 
relodty.  If  the  whole  snrfaoe  were  uniformly 
coTered  with  water,  the  summit  of  the  tide 
wave,  being  mainly  governed  by  the  moon, 
would  eyerywhere  follow  the  moon's  transit  at 
the  same  interval  of  time,  and  consequently 
travel  round  the  earth  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Bui  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  at  the  equator  being  about  26,000 
miles,  the  velocity  of  nropagation  would  there- 
fore be  about  1 ,000  miles  per  hour.  The  actual 
velocity  is  perhaps  nowhere  equal  to  this,  and 
ia  very  diffiarent  at  different  places.  In  latitude 
60^  south,  where  there  is  no  interruption  from 
land  (excepting  the  narrow  promontory  of 
Patagonia),  the  tide  wave  will  complete  a  revo- 
lution in  a  lunar  day,  and  consequently  travel 
at  the  rate  of  670  miles  an  hour.  On  examin- 
ing Dr.  Whswell's  map  of  cotidal  lines,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  great  tide  wave  from  the 
Southern  Ocean  travels  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Azores  in  about  twelve  hours,  and 
from  the  Aaores  to  the  southernmost  point  of 
Ireland  in  three  houn  more.  In  the  Atlantic 
the  hourly  velocity  in  some  cases  appeara  to  be 
10^  of  latitude,  or  near  700  miles,  which  is 
almost  equal  to  the  velocity  of  sound  through 
the  air.  f^m  the  south  point  of  Ireland  to 
the  north  point  of  Scotland  the  time  is  eight 
hours,  and  the  velocity  about  160  miles  an 
hour  abng  the  shore.  On  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britain,  sod  in  shallower  water,  the  velocity  is 
less.  From  Buchanness  to  Sunderland  it  is 
about  60  miles  an  hour ;  from  Scarborough  to 
Cromer,  35  miles ;  from  the  North  Foreland  to 
Loudon,  30  miles ;  from  London  to  Bichmond, 
13  miles  an  hour  in  that  part  of  the  river. 
(Whewell,  PM.  Thme.  1833  and  1836.)  It  is 
scaicely  neoeesary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  above  velocities  refer  to  the  transmission 
of  the  undulation,  and  are  entirely  different 
from  the  relodty  of  the  current  to  which  the 
tide  wave  gives  rise  in  shallow  water. 

Range  0/  the  Tide,-~The  difference  of  leyel 
between  high  and  low  water  is  affected  by 
various  causes,  but  chiefly  by  the  confifluntion 
of  the  land,  and  is  vexy  different  at  different 
pkces.  In  deep  inbends  of  the  shore,  open  in 
the  direction  of  the  tide  wave,  and  gradually 
eontrading  like  a  funnel,  the  convergence  <yf 
the  water  causes  a  very  great  increase  of  the 
range.  Hence  the  very  high  tides  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  bay  of  St  MjJo,  and  especially 
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the  bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tide  is  said  to 
rise  sometimes  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  Pro- 
montories, under  certain  circumstances,  exert 
an  opposite  influence,  and  diminish  the  magni- 
tude of  the  tide.  The  observed  ranges  are  also 
very  anomalous.  At  certain  pla^s  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Ireland  the  range  is  not 
move  than  3  feet^  while  at  a  little  distance  on 
each  side  it  becomes  12  or  13  feet ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  these  low  tides  occur  directly 
opposite  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  where  (at 
Chepstow)  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water  amounts  to  60  feet.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Paciflc  it  amounts  only  to  2  or  3  feet.  At 
the  London  Docks  the  average  range  is  about 
22  feet ;  at  Liverpool  16-5  feet ;  at  Portsmouth 
12*5  feet;  at  Plymouth  also  12*5  feet;  at 
Bristol  33  feet 

Theory  of  the  Tidee.—The  theory  of  the  tides, 
oonsidend  as  a  consequent  of  solar  and  lunar 
attraction,  was  first  sketched  by  Newton  in 
the  Principia.  In  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty- 
seventh  propositions  of  the  third  book,  he  de- 
termines the  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon  to 
elevate  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  sea  is  a  fluid  of  the  same  density 
as  the  earth,  covering  the  whole  terrestrial 
surface,  and  which  takes  at  every  instant  the 
figure  of  equilibrium.  He  assumes,  without 
demonstration,  that  this  figure  is  an  elongated 
spheroid.  One  spheroid  he  supposes  to  be 
formed  under  the  action  of  the  sun,  another 
under  the  action  of  the  moon ;  and  by  reason 
of  the  smallness  of  their  eccentricities  they  may 
be  conceived  as  superposed  the  one  on  the  other. 
From  these  suppositions  he  deduced  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea ;  and 
by  comparing  his  theoz^  with  observations  of 
the  heights  of  the  spring  tides  made  at  the 
month  of  the  Avon,  near  Bristol,  he  determined 
the  ratio  of  the  attraction  of  the  moon  to  that 
of  the  sun  to  be  nearly  4'4S  to  1 ;  whence  he 
deduced  the  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  to  that  of 
the  moon  as  39*788  to  1,  the  density  of  the  sun 
to  that  of  the  earth  as  1  to  4,  and  the  density 
of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  earth  as  U  to  9. 
Newton's  theo^  was  defective  in  many  points 
of  yiew ;  but  fifty  years  elapsed  before  it  re- 
ceived any  improvement.  In  1738,  the  subject 
of  the  tioes  was  proposed  as  a  prize  question 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
^ve  occasion  to  the  celebrated  treatises  of 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  Madaurin,  and  Euler.  Mac- 
laurin's  Essay  is  remarkable,  as  containing  a 
demonstration  of  the  theorem  assumed  by 
Newton,  that  the  elliptic  spheroid  affords  an 
equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  disturbing 
forces :  those  of  Bernoulli  and  Euler,  though 
they  furnish  no  new  principle  of  equal  or  simi- 
lar importance  in  point  of  theory,  enter  more 
into  details,  and  contain  many  useful  illustra- 
tions. That  of  Bernoulli,  indeed,  contains  a 
table  which  has  served  as  the  model  for  all 
those  (not  pii^rehr  empirical)  which  have  since 
been  formea.  The  next  important  step  in  the 
theory  of  the  tides  was  taken  by  Laplace,  who 
flnt  treated  the  subject  as  a  general  question 
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of  hydrodynamics,  and  attempted  to  deduce  the 
principal  phenomena  from  the  equations  of  the 
motions  of  fluids.  But  in  order  to  simplify  the 
equations,  which  are  of  a  very  complicated 
nature,  he  was  forced  to  haye  recourse  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  fluid  covering  entirely  a  sphe- 
roid of  a  regular  surface,  and  consequently  the 
results  were  far  from  representing  the  actual 
observations  of  the  tides  at  any  port.  The  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  (iBncy.  Brit.  art.  *  Tides') 
extended  Laplace's  method  to  the  more  general 
case  of  an  ocean  covering  a  part  only  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  more  or  less  irregular  in  its 
form;  and  attempted  also  to  include  in  his 
calculation  the  effects  of  hydraulic  friction  on 
the  times  and  magnitudes  of  the  tides.  It  is, 
however,  quite  impossible  to  embrace  in  any 
calculation  the  whole  of  the  accessory  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  times  and  magni- 
tudes of  the  tides,  the  greater  part  of  which  are, 
in  fact,  entirely  unknown ;  and  therefore  La- 
place maintains  that  we  can  do  no  more  than 
analyse  the  general  phenomena  which  should 
result  from  the  joint  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  deduce  from  observations  the  data 
indispensable  for  completing  the  theory  of  the 
tides  for  each  particular  port 

A  great  number  of  observations  of  the  tides 
at  the  port  of  Brest,  during  the  last  century, 
were  discussed  by  Laplace  in  the  Mkanique 
aUste ;  but  in  order  to  determine  the  motion 
of  the  tide  wave,  and  separate  the  general  laws 
of  the  phenomena  from  local  irregiuarities,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  regular  series  of  observations 
made  at  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  In  1829, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  undertook  the  discussion  of 
the  tide  observations  which  are  made  at  the 
London  Docks,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
correct  tables  for  predicting  the  time  and 
height  of  the  tides  for  the  BriHah  Almanae. 
The  results,  which  were  published  in  the  PkUo' 
sophical  Transactiona  for  1831,  are  deduced  from 
a  series  of  upwards  of  13,000  observations, 
during  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  are  of 
ffreat  importance,  both  as  affording  materials 
for  the  construction  of  tide  tables,  and  as 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  equilibrium 
theory,  with  which  they  were  accurately  com- 
pared. In  some  of  the  subsequent  volumes  of 
the  Transactuma  the  author  has  continued  his 
investigations,  and  has  also  published,  sepa- 
rately, an  account  of  Bernoulli's  DraiU  aur  le 
Fltue  et  Reflux^  and  an  elementary  treatise, 
which  appeared  in  1839.  In  the  PkU,  Tirana. 
for  1833,  Dr.  Whewell  gave  an  Eaaay  towarda 
afirai  Approximation  to  a  Map  of  Coitdal  Linear 
which  has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  interest- 
ing papers  in  the  subsequent  volumes  to  the 
year  1860.  Dr.  Whewell's  researches  wore 
chiefly  directed  to  the  determination  of  the 
following  points :  Firsts  the  motion  of  the 
tide  wave  at  different  parts  of  the  ocean ; 
secondly,  the  comparison  of  the  observed  laws 
at  different  places  with  theory ;  and,  lastly,  I 
the  laws  of  the  diurnal  inequality.  In  1834, , 
the^  British  Association  caused  an  extensive 
series  of  observations  to  be  made  on  the  coasts 
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of   Biitiun  and  Ireland  at  637   stations  of 

the  coast-guard.     These  were  repeated  at  the 

same  places  in  June  1836  ;  and,  at  the  request 

of  our  government,  simultaneous  observations 

were  made  by  the  other  maritime  powers  of 

I  Europe  and  Uie  United  States.    The  number 

I  of  stations  in  America  was  twenty-eight,  ex- 

I  tending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missi^ppi  to 

Nova  Scotia;  and  the  number  on  the  ountinent 

of  Europe  101,  between  the  straits  of  Gibraltsr 

I  and  the  North  Gape  of  Norway.     The  results 

I  of  these  observations,  reduced  under  Dr.  Whe- 

'  well's  superintendence,  were  published  in  the 

PkU.  Trana.  for  1836 ;  and  they  are  of  great 

!  importance,  not  only  as  affiirding  a  far  mor« 

I  precise  determination  of  the  progress  of  the 

tide  wave  and  the  forms  of  the  cotidal  line  on 

the  coasts  of  Europe  and  North  America  than 

had  previously  been  attained,  but  as  fnmishinf; 

more  correct  data  for  the  constructifm  of  the 

tide  tables.    (Phil.  Trana.  for  1842,  1843,  and 

1846,  memoirs  b^  Mr.  Airy  on  the  Laws  of 

the  Tides  at  Ipswich  and  Southampton,  in  the 

Biver  Thames,  and  on  the  Coasta  of  Ireland.) 

If^fluence  of  Mmoapheric  Preaaure  and 
Winda. — ^Besides  the  numerous  cauaee  of  ir- 
regularity depending  on  local  circnmstaDoes, 
the  tides  are  alao  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
atmos|>here.  At  Brest^  the  height  of  hi^  water 
varies  inversely  as  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
and  rises  more  than  eight  inches  for  a  hll 
of  about  half  an  inch  of  the  baromeler.  At 
Liverpool,  a  fall  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the 
barometer  corresponds  to  a  rise  in  the  rirer 
Mersey  of  about  an  inch ;  and  at  the  London 
Docks,  a  £&11  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  com- 
sponds  to  a  rise  in  the  Thames  of  about  seren- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  With  a  low  barometer,  the 
tides  may  therefore  be  expected  to  be  high,  and 
vice  versA  The  .tide  is  also  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed b^  winds.  Sir  J.  lAibbock  states  that, 
in  the  violent  hurricane  of  January  8,  1839, 
'  there  was  no  tide  at  Gainsborougb,  which  is 
twenty-five  miles  up  the  Trent — a  circomstance 
unknown  before.  At  Saltmarsh,  only  five 
miles  up  the  Ouse,  from  the  Humber,  the  tide 
went  on  ebbing,  and  never  flowed  till  the  river 
was  dry  in  some  places;  while  at  Ostend. 
towards  which  the  wmd  waa  blowing,  oontruy 
effects  were  observed.  During  strong  north- 
westerly gales  the  tide  marks  high  water  eariier 
in  the  Thames  than  otherwise,  and  does  not 
give  so  much  water,  whilst  the  ebb  tide  mns 
out  late,  and  marks  lower ;  but  upon  the  ^es 
abating,  and  the  weather  moderating;  the  tidos 
put  in,  and  rise  much  higher ;  whilst  thev  sIm 
run  longer  before  high  water  is  marked,  and 
with  more  velocity  of  current ;  nor  do  they  na 
out  so  long  or  so  low.'  (EXementary  Tnatita 
on  tha  Tidea;  Airy's  *  Treatise  on  Tides  and 
Waves,*  Ency.  Metrop,) 

Tie.  In  Architectine,  a  piece  of  timber  or 
metal  placed  in  anv  direction,  for  the  poipoee 
of  bincUng  two  bodies  together  which  have  a 
tendency  to  separate  or  diverge.    [Boof.] 

Tib.  In  Music,  a  character  v^  used  to 
connect  notes  whidi  are  divided  by  a  bar,  asd 
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which  are  nevertheless  intended  to  be  joined 
together  and  sounded  withont  any  break. 

Tiemaniilte.  A  name  for  the  mineral 
Onofrite,  after  the  discoyerer  Tiemann. 

Tier.  The  battery  of  guns  on  one  side  of  a 
ship's  deck.  Cabie-tier  is  &e  place  below  where 
the  cable  is  coiled:  also  the  hollow  space  in 
the  midst  of  the  coil. 

Tl«roe  (Fr.  tiers,  Lat.  tertius).  In  Herald- 
ry, a  term  used  for  the  field  when  divided  into 
three  parts. 

Tlem*    [Laibd.] 

Tiers  Atat  (Fr.).  The  thiid  branch,  or 
commonalty,  in  the  French  Estates.  The  ori- 
gin and  meaning  of  the  word  are  illustrated 
by  K.  Ghiutier.  (Mim.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr, 
Yol.  xzzrii.)  Down  to  the  time  of  the  great 
French  rerolution,  the  French  were  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes,  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  oommonalty,  forming  in  their 
united  capacity  the  states-general  of  the  king- 
dom :  and  their  deliberations  were  separate- 
ly conducted  by  individual  vote  in  different 
chambers,  in  which  the  three  classes  respec- 
tively assembled.  They  then  met  in  common 
to  deliberate  together,  and  vote  collectively. 
Now,  as  the  number  of  the  deputies  was 
nearly  equal  in  each  order,  the  result  of  the 
TOtes  taken  collectively  was  always  neces- 
sarily favourable  to  the  prinl^ed  orders. 
Hence  it  was  loudly  demanded  that  the 
number  of  the  third  estate  should  be  dou- 
bly and  the  definite  resolutions  decided  by 
individual  instead  of  collective  votes.  It  was 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  to  comply  with  this  demand,  that  the 
crisis  of  the  French  revolution  was  accelerated. 
[AssncBLT.] 

Tlyer  (Lat.  tigris,  from  a  Persian  word 
signifying  an  arrow),  A  species  of  the  genus 
Felis,  as  large  as  the  lion,  but  with  a  rounder 
head  and  longer  body;  of  a  bright  reddish 
fawn  colour  above,  a  pure  white  below, 
irregularly  crossed  with  black  stripes.  It  is 
clothed  with  short  hairs,  and  has  no  mane. 
The  tiger  is  the  most  formidable  and  cruel  of 
all  quadrupeds,  and  the  scourge  of  the  less 
inhabited  parts  of  India.  It  is  limited  to  the 
Asiatic  continent.    [Felis.] 

Tls«r  IVood.  The  heartwood  of  MachcB- 
rium  Schomburgkii,  a  valuable  cabinet  wood 
obtained  from  British  Chiiana. 

TUunr.  An  Indian  name  for  the  tubers  of 
Curcuma  leueorrhiza,  as  well  as  for  a  kind  of 
arrowroot  prepared  from  the  tubers. 

TU  or  Teel.  The  Indian  name  for 
Sesamum  orientaU  and  8,  indieumy  the  seeds 
of  which  are  commonly  known  as  Til-seed. 
The  black-seeded  varietj  is  Eala-til;  the 
white-seeded,  Suffed-tiL  Barn-til  is  the  soed 
of  Guizotia  ole\fera. 

Til  "Wood.  The  timber  of  Oreodaphne 
fotteng,  which  has  a  foul  smell. 

Tile-ore«    An  impure  oxide  of  copper,  of 

a  brick-red  or  reddish-brown  colour.    It  is  an 

earthy  variety  of  Red  Copper,  mixed  with 

variable  proportions  of  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  or 
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Limonite,  and  is  found  at  Huel  Edward,  and 
in  several  of  the  Cornish  mines  near  Bedruth. 

TUee«  Baeavstlo.  A  species  of  tiles  with 
ornamental  figures  of  different  coloured  clays 
indented  on  their  surfaces.  Such  tiles  were  much 
used  by  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
art  of  manufacturing  them  was  revived  about 
the  year  1838  by  Mr.  Wright  of  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries,  and  soon  after  that  tiflie  the 
manufacture  was  perfected  by  Minton.  A 
good  buff  colour  and  a  warm  red  are  pro- 
duced by  firing  certain  clays  in  their  natural 
state.  Black  is  produced  by  staining  with 
manganese,  blue  by  staining  with  cobalt. 
The  clays,  after  having  been  well  washed  and 
purified,  are  passed  &ough  lawn  sieves  in 
the  liquid  or  Mp  state,  as  it  is  technically 
termed;  and  when  brought  to  the  right  con- 
sistence, the  day  intended  to  form  the  body 
of  the  tile  is  pressed  into  an  iron  mould,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  formed  of  a  plaster  of  Paris 
pattern  bearing  the  design  to  be  impressed  on 
the  tile.  The  pattern  being  removed,  the  in- 
dentations are  filled  with  the  coloured  clays 
according  to  the  intended  design,  and  the  sur- 
fiice  is  then  shaved  off  so  as  to  remove  all 
superduities  and  mggedness,  leaving  the  pat- 
tern intact  The  tile  is  then  dried  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  is  finally  fired  by  exposing  it 
to  an  intense  heat  for  sixty  hours. 

TUevtone.  The  name  given  in  Geology  to 
a  well-marked  series  of  hard  finely  laminated 
micaceous  and  quartzose  sandstones  and  shales 
forming  the  top  of  the  Silurian  series  in  Caer- 
marthenshire  and  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Wales.  The  beds  thus  named  occupy  the 
highest  part  of  a  bold  escarpment,  1,500  to 
1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  in  some 
places  rich  in  fossils  agreeing  with  those  of  the 
underlying  Silurian  deposits,  and  in  many  lo- 
calities are  quarried  for  excellent  fiags  used  in 
roofing.  The  corresponding  beds  in  Cumber- 
land and  the  Lake  district  possess  excellent 
slates,  but  the  typical  tilestone  has  only  flags, 
though  these  exhibit  fair  cleavage  and  are 
very  finely  laminated. 

The  tilestone  was  long  regarded  as  at  the 
base  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  series.  Its 
position  among  the  Silurians  is  now  fuUy  re- 
cognised. 

Besides  the  tilestone  of  the  Silurian  period, 
there  are  many  instances  of  fissile  stones 
capable  of  being  used  for  roofing  obtained  from 
rocks  of  various  geological  periods. 

Tllla  (Lat.  the  lime-tree),  A  genus  of  large- 
growing  deciduous  trees  representing  the  order 
TUiacea,  and  entirely  confined  to  the  temperate 
countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They 
have  alternate  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  small 
yellowish  highly  fragrant  fiowers,  borne  in 
axillary  cymes,  which  have  a  curious  long  leaf- 
like bract  attached  to  their  stalks. 

The  Common  Lime  or  Linden,  T.  europma, 
attains  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  It  is  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north, 
one  small-leaved  variety  being  indigenous  to 
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Britain.  The  large-leaved  variety  commonly 
planted  is,  however,  a  native  of  the  aonth  of 
Europe.  Various  parts  of  this  tree  are  applied 
to  nseM  purposes.  The  white,  soft,  but  dose- 
grained  wood  is  used  by  carvers  and  turners, 
and  by  musical  instrument  makers  for  sounding- 
boards.  The  tough  inner  bark  is  called  bass  or 
bastf  and  is  the  material  of  which  the  Russian 
mats  U9fid  hj  gardeners  and  upholsterers  are 
made ;  the  Knssian  peasants  also  make  shoes, 
ropes,  nets,  and  other  articles  with  it  The  sap 
yields  sugar,  and  the  flowers  an  abundance  of 
honey,  of  which  bees  are  fond. 

TlUaoesB  (Tilia,  the  linden  or  lims  tree), 
A  natural  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Malvaoeous  order,  from 
which  they  differ  in  the  stamens  being  distinct 
They  consist  of  trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbs, 
with  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and  usually  cy- 
mose  flowers,  and  are  chiefly  characterised  by  a 
valvate  calyx,  indeflnite  hypogynous  stamens, 
and  a  free  ovary  divided  into  several  cells,  with 
the  placentas  in  the  axis.  The  calyx  oonnects 
the  order  with  Malvaeea  and  Stereuliaeea,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  stamens. 
The  species  are  numerous,  especially  within 
the  tropics.  In  useful  qualities  they  resemble 
the  Mtunaceat  their  bark  being  tough,  their  sap 
mucilaginous,  and  their  timber  light.  Russia 
mats  are  made  from  the  tough  inner  bark  of 
the  common  Lime-tree  [Tiija],  and  Corekorus 
oUtoritts  is  employed  in  India  as  a  potherb. 
A  few  have  ga^  flowers,  but  the  minority  are 
plants  of  little  mterest  to  gardeners. 

TUkerodlte.  This  name  is  applied  to 
those  varieties  of  Clausthalite  in  which  part  of 
the  lead  is  replaced  by  cobalt  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  locality  (Tilkerode  in  the  Hars) 
where  the  mineral  is  found. 

Till.  A  widely  spread  clayey  mass  belong- 
ing to  the  newer  part  of  the  drift  period,  and 
composed  generally  of  more  angular  blocks 
than  the  fhssh-water  marls  and  gravels  of  the 
newest  part  of  the  same  period  in  the  south  of 
England.  Parts  of  the  till  are  known  as  the 
BouiJ>EB  Cult.  In  one  form  or  other,  rocks 
of  this  age  extend  over  all  parts  of  northern 
Europe.  They  do  not  generally  contain  many 
fossils,  though  now  and  then  both  shells  and 
bones  are  found  in  them.     [Drift.] 

The  name  till  was  originally  given'in  Scot- 
laud  to  a  particular  deposit,  for  the  most  part 
unstratifled,  containing  blocks  of  stone  of  all 
dimensions,  mixed  with  mud,  sand,  and  day. 
Among  the  blocks,  some  are  rounded,  but  most 
of  them  are  angular,  and  their  average  dimensions 
increase  as  we  advance  northwards.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  deposit  is  sometimes  a  hundred 
feet,  and  it  seldom  contains  organic  remains  of 
any  kind.  There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  re- 
ferring this  deposit  to  the  glacial  period.  It 
must  have  been  formed  when  Scotland  was 
under  water,  and  when  icebergs  drifted  down 
from  the  polar  seas,  to  be  stranded  on  shoals, 
there  leaving  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
stone  derived  from  higher  latitudes. 

Occasional  passages  can  be  found  from  the 
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till  to  stratified  day,  gravd,  and  sand,  occa- 
sioned periiaps  by  the  sorting  action  of  the 
water  on  the  confused  mass  originally  de- 
posited, and  by  the  action  of  marine  cnrrenta 
intervening  at  certain  seasons. 

Tlltev«  oTlABd.  The  relations  of  popula- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  be  deter- 
mined partly  by  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  and 
in  part  by  the  rate  of  production  from  tfaa  soil. 
The  soil  of  a  given  oountir,  again,  may  be  partly 
unoccupied,  sometimes  from  the  fact  that  the 
needs  of  the  population  may  not  have  imposed 
the  obligation  of  cultivating  inferior  sous,  or 
all  soils  of  equal  natural  fertility  but  of  un- 
equal convenience  or  proximity  to  human  habi- 
tations, as  in  newly  settled  countries ;  some- 
times, i^m  the  fiict  that  agricultural  sdence  is 
so  imperfectly  developed  that  much  wkaA.  at 
one  time  might  be  available  has  not  hitherto 
been  turned  to  any  economical  use,  as  in 
the  middle  ages.  Again,  the  land  of  a  given 
country  may  be  generally  occupied  and  tilled, 
but  the  rate  of  production  may  be  very  scanty, 
either  because  the  soil  is  naturally  defectirf 
in  some  of  those  elements  which  are  neeessajy 
for  abundant  produce  (as  in  monntainoos 
countries),  or  if  some  of  those  af^Hances  are 
wanting,  out  of  which  the  rate  of  production 
may  be  largely  increased  (as  was  the  esse 
before  the  discovery  of  artificial  grasses  and 
saccharine  roots).  All  these  various  states  might 
be  more  fully  illustrated  and  compared  with 
that  condition  in  which  (the  highest  skill  and 
security,  and  the  most  intelligent  labour,  being 
superadded  to  natural  fertility)  the  maximum  of 
population  is  maintained  on  the  minimum  area 
of  tillage.  This  state  of  tJiinga  is  never,  of 
course,  attained,  and,  as  all  sdence  is  progressive, 
is  not  in  fact  attainable,  though  pernape  under 
some  dreumstances  the  limit  of  productiveness 
is  nearly  reached ;  and  it  should  be  added,  that 
however  extended  may  be  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical science,  its  economical  application  eaa 
never  be  commensurate,  unless  all  political  and 
social  freedom — by  which  we  must  understand 
the  extension  to  eisch  man  of  all  rights  which 
do  not  trench  on  the  rights  of  other  men — is 
fully  and  permanently  attained.  The  agricnl- 
tural  science,  such  as  it  was,  of  Cato,  Viivil, 
and  Columella  did  not  save  Italy  fWnn  dis- 
solution, and  the  old  world  from  barbarism, 
because  the  Roman  empire  sufiered  under  a 
miUtarv  despotism,  and  added  to  the  political 
evils  of  the  empire  the  debasing  and  retrograde 
influences  of  slavery. 

It  is  dear,  when  any  given  country  imports 
no  fbod  from  abroad, or  none  of  any  importance 
or  regularity,  that  the  amount  c^  population 
will  be  limited  to  the  numbers  whch  can  be 
maintained  on  the  produce.  If  agricuHnre  be 
greatly  developed,  if  the  rate  of  produetian  be 
high,  and  mechanical  arts  are  lugely  substi- 
tuted for  manual  labour,  the  number  of  peTSons 
not  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  will  be  great ; 
and,  conversely,  when  medianical  sdence  is 
ill  understood  or  not  applied,  when  the  rate 
of  production  is  scanty,  and  the  arts  of  agri- 
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coltuie  are  undeveloped,  the  number  of  per- 
BODS  who  can  be  spared  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  very  small,  manu&ctures  are 
imperfect,  and  foreign  trade  is  scanty.  The 
former  of  these  ooncutions  characterises  in  a 
general  waj  the  present  social  state  of  England ; 
the  latter  represents  ita  state  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  should  be  remembered,  aleo,  that  the  arts  of 
ggricolture  imply  the  production  and  improve- 
ment of  stock,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  com,  and 
that  the  food  of  cattle  is  only  second  in  im- 
portance, as  far  as  regards  the  economy  of 
husbandry,  to  the  supply  of  bread  for  man. 

It  is  probable  that,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
the  amount  of  arable  land  in  England  was  not 
mach  less  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  true  that 
large  areas  have  been  enclosed  and  cultivated 
vithin  the  last  160years.  The  first  enclosure  Act 
(Ropley  in  Hampshire)  was  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  But  much  land  which  was  once 
under  the  plough  has  been  built  on,  much  has 
bera  turned  into  park  and  pleaaure  ground,  not 
a  little  has  been  lost  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
6ea  or  l^  subsidence  of  land ;  while  the  accretions 
due  to  the  upheaval  of  land  or  the  retrocession 
of  the  sea  do  not  seem  to  be  equal  in  quantity, 
still  less  equal  in  value.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  amount  producible  annually  fin>m  the  soil 
of  England  and  Wales  five  centuries  ago  could 
not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  people. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rate  of  production  in 
grain  was  very  low.  Eight  bushels  to  the  acre 
of  wheat,  i.e.  four  times  the  seed  sown,  was  a 
good  crop  m  a  plentiful  year,  and  was,  it  seems, 
veiy  rarely  exceeded.  At  present,  thirty  bushels 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  crop  on  average  wheat 
land.  Crops  of  barlev  and  oats,  thongh  gene- 
rally larger  in  quantity  than  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  were,  compared  with  the  produce  of 
modem  times,  proportionately  scanty. 

Oar  forefathers  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
those  saccharine  roots  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  economy  of  a  fiEirm.  Turnips, 
carrots,  and  parsnips,  and  of  course  potatoes, 
▼ere  unknown.  The  first  three  of  these  were 
imported  into  England  (it  would  seem  firom 
Holland)  at  or  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Potatoes,  as  is  well 
known,  were  brought  from  North  America 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  will  be  plain,  however,  that  in  the  total 
absence  of  those  roots,  comparatively  few 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  those  generally  in  poor 
condition,  could  have  been  maintained.  In- 
deed, the  practice  was  to  kill  at  about  the 
middle  of  November  all  cattle  and  sheep  which 
could  not  well  be  kept  through  the  winter,  and 
salt  them  as  winter  provisions.  The  remain- 
ing stock  was  half-starved,  and  could  never 
hare  been  in  prime  order.  Hence  fat  was 
four  times  the  price  of  meat 

Again,  the  English  farmer  in  the  middle  ages 
had  no  biowled^e  of  artificial  grasses.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  very  hard  to  say  which  of  our 
grasses  are  native,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  few  of  the  best  kinds  are  indigenous. 
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The  clovers,  of  course,  are  of  foreign  origin. 
Hence  uplabd  hay  was  very  poor,  and  natural 
water  meadow,  mough  it  supplied  the  most 
valuable  and  abundimt  bay,  was  deficient  in 
saccharine  or  fat-producing  elements;  and 
further,  the  want  of  root  and  artificial  grass 
crops  necessitated  fallows,  for  in  the  absence  of 
stock,  land  could  not  be  sufficiently  manured 
for  the  purposes  of  a  continuous  rotation. 

With  Utile  more  than  a  fourth  as  much 
wheat  as  is  now  sown,  with  one-fourth  less 
wheat-bearing  land  (if  we  admit  that  an  equal 
amount  of  land  was  devoted  to  the  plough) 
owing  to  the  system  of  fallows,  with  no  root 
crops  and  artificial  grasses,  with  cattle  small 
and  weak,  sheep  light  and  half-starved,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  population  could  have 
been  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  number  now 
maintained  on  English  produce.  It  might  very 
well  be  less,  and  instead  of  being  two  millions, 
it  may  have  been  no  more  than  one  and  a  half. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  attended 
with  great  expenses.  The  horses,  it  seems, 
were  very  small,  the  oxen  light.  The  mdo 
ploughs  merely  scratched  the  ground,  while 
iron  and  all  iron  implements  were  excessively 
dear.  The  price  of  iron  five  hundred  years 
ago  was  not  less  than  8/.  a  ton  in  money  of 
the  time,  i.e.  was  worth  24/.  in  silver,  and  if 
we  estimate  the  general  rise  in  the  value  of 
silver,  as  deduced  from  the  prices  of  com  and 
other  necessaries  at  those  times,  would  in 
modem  money  at  modem  values  cost  72/. 
the  ton.  So  great  a  charge  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  which  agricultural  implements  were 
made  must  have  been  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture.  The  rent  of  good 
arable  land  was  seldom  more  than  6d.  an  acre, 
i.e.  when  interpreted  by  the  same  standard, 
4«.  6d,  in  modem  value,  and  after  the  great 
plague  of  1348  fell  considerably  below  this 
amount. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  England  during  the  period 
referred  to,  the  reader  is  referred  to  The 
Hitiory  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England^ 
by  Professor  Kogers ;  for  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation at  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (when  agriculture  had  made  great  pro- 
gress), to  the  works  of  Bavenant  and  Gregory 
King;  for  the  eighteenth  century,  to  those  of 
Arthur  Young;  and  for  the  later  facts,  to  Por- 
ter's Progress  of  the  Nation^  and  the  dassifica- 
tion  of  occupations  in  the  Census  reports. 

Tlllandsla  (afler  Prof.  Tillands,  of  Abo). 
A  genus  of  Brameliaceaf  consisting  of  tropical 
and  extra-tropical  American  herbaceous  plants, 
growing  frequently  on  trees,  and  covered  with 
scurfy  scales.  Some  of  these  plants  serve  as 
natural  reservoirs  for  water  in  their  native 
forests.  The  water  flows  down  the  channelled 
leaves,  which  are  dilated  at  the  base,  so  as  to 
form  a  bottle-Uke  cavity  capable  of  containing 
a  pint  or  more,  and  travellers  tap  these  vc^table 
pitchers  for  the  sake  of  the  fluid  which  they 
contain.  71  utricidaia,  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
and  many  others  have  this  property  of  storing 
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wat«»r.  Dp.  Gardner,  in  his  Trawis  in  Brazil^ 
relates  that  a  certain  species  of  UMcularia 
grows  only  in  the  water  collected  in  the  bottom 
of  the  leaves  of  a  large  TUlandsia.  The  aquatic 
plant  throws  out  runners,  which  direct  them- 
selyes  to  the  nearest  JWaneUiOy  and  there  form 
new  plants.  In  this  way,  seTeral  IkUandsias 
may  sometimes  be  seen  connected  together. 

71  usfieoidfB,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  hangs  down 
from  the  trees  like  a  tuft  of  lon^  grey  hair, 
much  like  certain  lichens  ( Umea)  in  European 
pine-forests.  The  trees  in  some  parts  of  Central 
America  have  a  strange  gaunt  appearance,  from 
the  profusion  of  this  TUlandHa  growing  from 
their  branches.  The  plant  is  collected,  and 
steeped  in  water  in  order  to  remove  the  outer 
cellular  portion,  and  the  fibrous  portion  is 
then  employed  in  place  of  horsehair  to  stuif 
cushions,  mattresses,  &c. 

Tiller.  In  Naval  language,  the  lever 
placed  in  the  head  of  the  rudder  to  turn  it,  and 
in  a  ship  worked  by  the  wheeL 
.  Tilinvs  (Qr.  Ti\fA6s,  from  r£\Aw,  /  ^uek). 
Picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  floccitation ;  a 
symptom  of  the  fatal  termination  of  some  dis- 
orders. 

Tilt  (A. -Sax.  teld).  A  small  awning  over 
the  stem-sheets  of  an  open  boat. 

Timber  (A.-Saz.).  in  Commerce,  wood  used 
for  building  purposes.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
which  is  very 'densely  peopled,  the  supply  of 
wood  for  building  and  navid  purposes  faUs  far 
short  of  the  demand,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  deficiency  should  be  met  by  foreign  im- 
portation. This  necessity  is  met  by  the  abun- 
dant forests  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia 
and  Canada. 

Timber  was  originallv  liable  to  small  and 
uniform  duties.  But  during  the  great  con- 
tinental war  and  the  unfortunate  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Tansittart,  whose  financial  policy 
was  a  continual  series  of  extravagant  errors, 
the  Canadian  lumberers  and  some  shipowners 
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induced  the  government  to  establish  discrimi- 
nating duties  on  Russian  and  other  Baltic 
produce.  The  duties  on  Canadian  timber  were 
reduced,  and  in  1809  all  but  repealed,  while 
that  on  Baltic  timber  was  doubled.  This 
action  might  have  been  justified  on  the  mise> 
able  plea  of  retaliation.  But  after  Napoleon  s 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  English  navigation  to  the  Baltic,  a 
further  addition  of  25  per  cent  was  laid  on 
European  timber,  and  ultimately,  in  1819. 
the  tax  was  fixed  at  21.  5s.  the  load  of  50 
cubic  feet. 

A  tax  on  timber  is  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
expedient, because  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  tax 
on  raw  material,  and  such  taxes  mtdtiply  them- 
selves in  manufactured  goods,  and  invcuve  inevi- 
tably a  greater  loss  to  the  public  than  they  brin;; 
ffain  to  the  exchequer;  and,  in  the  next  place,  ii 
18  a  tax  on  a  commodity  which,  being  in  some 
degree  produced  at  home,  raises  the  price  of 
home-grown  timber  by  the  full  amount  of  th«« 
tax,  and  therefore  charges  the  public  with  tbo 
enhanced  price  over  all  the  timber  umdf  while 
the  government  obtains  the  tax  onlv  over  all 
the  timber  imported.  But  a  discnminadng 
tax  on  timber  is  even  more  indefensible,  par- 
ticularly since  the  kinds  which  come  lightly 
taxed  (those^  namely,  from  Canada)  are  ^rastly 
inferior  to  those  which  were  overtaxed  (those, 
namely,  from  the  Baltic).  The  effect  of  the  doty 
was  to  compel  the  public  to  pay  a  high  piioe 
for  an  inferior  article. 

The  differential  duties  on  timber,  harin^ 
been  considerably  modified  in  1851,  wen) 
equalised  in  1860,  and  altogether  repealed 
by  the  budget  of  1866.  Since  1858  the 
consumption  of  foreign  timber  has  increased 
enormouslv. 

It  may  be  added,  that  when  timber  is  sairn 
into  pieces  not  above  seven  inches  broad,  the 
article  is  called  battens;  when  above  that  breadth 
deals.  The  term  wood  is  used  generally  also  to 
include  ornamental  timber  and  even  dye  stnffii. 


Imports  of  Timber 

for  the  Seven  Years  ending  with  1865. 

TlrnbOT  and  Wood 

1859 

1880 

1861 

isea 

1883 

1864 

186 

Not  sawn  or  split  :— 
Foreign  oonntries 
British  possessions      . 

Total  .... 

Sawn  or  split  :— 
Foreign  oonntries 
British  possessions 

Total  .... 

Stares     

Mahogany      .... 

lo«d> 

626,398 

615,666 

lOMll 

690,956 
684,163 

loMlt 

706,102 
629,419 

1.834,521 

load* 

818,071 
604,931 

load* 

777,699 

699,229 

load* 

786,029 
694.849 

bKl* 

9M.HT* 
6$6,271  ' 

1,141,969 

1,276,109 

1,828,002 

1,476,828 

1,480,878 

1,6SI,1V'  , 

789,876 
732,792 

768,424 
684,882 

876,298 
860,319 

962,884 
600,142 

1,121,6«6 
781,849 

1.205.045 
_781,036_ 

1,986,081 

62,786 

41,008 

1,|«.««^ 
787,«1 

1,472,667 

1,452,806 

1,726.617 

1,663,026 

1,902.908 

1,1K,4»1 

116,616 

toiu 
85,701 

76,869 
44,710 

48,618 

Una 

68,108 

61,899 

torn 
68,798 

68,687 

torn 
47,998 

6l!j7« 

TiMBKR.  This  term  in  a  Legal  sense  in- 
cludes in  all  cases  oak,  ash,  and  elm;  but 
other  trees  (as,  for  instance,  beech  or  birch) 
may  be  timber  by  the  custom  of  particular 
counties  or  districts.     (Craig  On  TVees,) 

Tlmbem.  In  Shipbuilding,  the  ribs  on 
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which  the  vessel  is  framed.  Each  comprise* 
(reckoning  fipom  the  keel)  the  crosB-jaeee,  or 
half-floor,  the  several  futtocks,  the  top-timben. 
and,  if  necessary,  the  lengthening  pieces.  At  tit" 
top,  the  timbcK  are  all  capped  by  the  rough- 
tree-rail;  below  they  are  mortised  on  tothekeeL 
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I  (Fr.).  A  word  borrowed  from  the 
French,  and  used  in  Acoustics  to  signify  the 
quality  of  a  mosical  sound,  termed  by  the 
Germans  Uangfarbe,  sound-tint.  When  pre- 
cisely the  name  note  is  sounded  on  two  different 
musical  instruments,  say  a  pianoforte  and  an 
organ,  although  the  pitch  of  the  note,  i.  e.  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second,  is  the  same 
in  both,  yet  the  two  sounds  are  quite  distinct. 
This  distinction  is  due  to  a  di£rarence  in  the 
timbre  of  the  two  notes.  The  Germans  express 
this  by  Baying  the  sound  has  a  different  colour 
or  tint  in  the  two  cases.  This  peculiar  quality 
in  musical  sounds  is  caused  by  the  mingling  of 
a  series  of  secondary  tones  with  the  primary 
one.  When,  for  example,  the  string  of  a 
pianoforte  is  struck,  the  string,  whilst  yH>rating 
as  a  whole,  is  at  the  same  time  divided,  and 
again  subdivided,  into  aliquot  vibrating  seg- 
ments, which,  as  it  were,  ride  on  the  back  of 
the  principal  vibration.  These  vibrating  sub- 
diTisions  give  rise  to  a  series  of  higher  notes,  of 
gradually  lessening  intensity,  called  the  har- 
monics of  the  primary  note.  The  character 
and  number  of  these  harmonics  coexisting  with 
the  principle  note,  is  the  cause  of  the  timbre 
or  quality  of  sound  peculiar  to  different  musi- 
cal mstruments.  For  the  greater  part  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to 
the  adnurable  researches  of  Prof.  Helmholtz, 
a  clear  exposition  of  which,  with  much  addi- 
tional information,  will  be  found  in  Prof. 
Tyndall's  work  On  Sound, 

Timbrel  ^Span.  tamboiil,  Fr.  tambour). 
In  Music,  a  kind  of  drum  or  tabor,  used  from 
a  very  remote  age. 

Time  (Fr.  temps,  Lat.  tempus,  literally  a 
portion,  from  the  root  of  the  Gr.  W/iw,  I  cut). 
A  limited  portion  of  duration,  measured  by 
certain  conventional  or  natural  periods,  and 
often  marked  by  particular  phenomena,  as  the 
apparent  revolution  of  the  celestial  bodies,  more 
especially  of  the  sun,  or  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis. 

Absolute  Time  is  time  considered  in  itself 
without  reference  to  that  portion  of  duration 
to  which  it  belongs,  however  noted  or  marked. 

Relative  Time  is  time  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  termini  of  some  specific  interval 
of  duration. 

Apparent  Time  is  time  deduced  from  obser- 
Tations  of  the  sun,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  shown  by  a  properly  at^'usted  sun- 
dial. 

Mean  Time  is  the  time  shown  by  a  well- 
regulated  dock;  and  would  be  the  same  as 
that  shown  by  the  sun,  if  the  sun  were  always 
in  the  equator  and  his  apparent  diurnal  motion 
in  the  heavens  were  uniform. 

Sidereal  Time  is  the  portion  of  a  sidereal  day 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  transit  of  the  first 
point  of  Aries.  It  represents  at  any  moment 
the  right  ascension  of  whatever  olxject  is  then 
upon  the  meridian. 

Astronomical  Time  of  Day  is  the  time  past 

mean  noon  of  that  day,  and  is  reckoned  on  to 

twenty-four  hours  in  mean  time. 
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CivU  Time  is  mean  time  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  civil  life.  The  day  commences  at  the 
midnight  preceding  the  noon  of  the  day,  and 
is  divided  into  parts  of  twelve  hours  each, 
the  first  twelve  marked  a.m.  or  ante  meridiem, 
and  the  second  p.  m.  or  post  meridiem. 

TixB.  In  Metaphysics.  [Space,  Nuvbeb, 
AiroTiMB.] 

TixB.  In  Music,  this  word  has  several  sig- 
nifications. 

1 .  It  refers  to  the  length  of  the  different  kinds 
of  notes,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the 
article  Music. 

2.  It  refers  also  to  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  notes  in  each  bar  or  measure,  which 
is  always  indicated  by  certain  figures  or  signs 
at  the  commencement  of  the  piece.  Thus,  a 
piece  is  said  to  be  in  common  or  triple  time, 
as  the  primary  division  of  the  measure  is  into 
two  or  three  parts,  and  so  on.     [Music] 

3.  It  refers  also  to  the  uniformity  of  velocity 
throughout  the  piece ;  a  performer  who  plays 
equal  notes  with  unequal  lengths  being  said 
not  to  keep  time. 

4.  The  word  also  refers  to  the  absolute  velo- 
city with  which  music  is  played:  thus,  we  say,  a 
piece  is  in  quick,  or  in  slow,  or  in  moderate  time. 
The  time  in  which  a  piece  should  be  played,  is 
indicated  by  Italian  words  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  piece,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  only  figuratively  expressive  of  time, 
their  real  meanings  referring  more  to  style ; 
the  following  are  the  words  most  commonly 
in  use  for  this  purpose,  beginning  with  the 
slowest : — 

Grave :  yrave,  heavy. 

Lento:  slow. 

Largo:  broad. 

Larghetto :  diminutive  of  larffo. 

Adagio:  leisurely. 

Andante:  ffoing. 

Andantino :  diminutive  of  andante. 

Allegretto :  diminutive  of  allegro. 

Allegro:  joyfully. 

Con  moto :  with  movement. 

Vivace:  litfelu. 

Presto:  quick. 

Prestissimo:  very  quick. 

The  words  piA  (more),  meno  {less),  or  poco 
(little),  added  to  these,  affect  their  significations 
accordingly. 

The  time  in  which  music  should  be  taken 
has  of  late  years  been  generally  indicated  by 
the  Mbtrokomb. 

Tlmoeraojr  (Gr.  rifWKparla).  A  term 
made  use  of  by  some  G^reek  writers,  especially 
Aristotle,  to  signify  a  peculiar  form  of  consti- 
tution ;  but  there  are  two  different  senses  in 
which  it  is  thus  used,  corresponding  to  the 
different  meanings  of  the  word  ti/h^,  a  price  or 
honour,  from  which  it  is  derived.  According 
to  the  first,  it  represents  a  state  in  which  the 
qualification  for  office  is  a  certain  amount  of 
property ;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  kind  of  mean 
between  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  when  the 
ruling  class,  who  are  stiU  the  best  and  noblest 
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citizens,  atniggle  for  pre-eminence    amongst 
themselres. 

Tin  (Ger.  zinn,  Fr.  ^tain,  Lat.  stannnm}. 
This  metal,  the  Jnpiter  (  V-)  of  the  alchemists,  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  Sn  (stannom)  and  by 
the  eqniTBlent  69.  It  has  been  known  from 
remote  ages,  and  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
at  a  very  early  period  from  Spain  and  Britain  by 
the  Phoenicians.  It  oocnrs  most  abundantly  in 
Cornwall,  the  mines  of  which  afford  about  8,000 
tons  annually:  it  is  also  found  in  Germany, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungai^ ;  in  Chili  and  Mexico ; 
in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  and  in  India,  in 
the  island  of  Banca.  The  noHwfenmdd  is  the 
principal  ore  of  tin :  the  metal  is  obtained  by 
heating  it  to  redness  with  charcoal  or  culm,  and 
a  little  lime ;  the  first  product  is  inmure,  and  is 
returned  into  the  furnace,  and  carenilly  heated 
so  as  to  fuse  the  tin,  which  runs  off  into  an  iron 
kettle,  while  the  principal  impurities  remain 
unmelted;  in  the  kettle  the  tin  is  kept  in 
fusion,  stirred,  and  agitated  by  plunging  billets 
of  green  wood  into  it.  The  impurities  thus 
collected  upon  the  surface  are  removed  by  a 
skimmer ;  and  the  metal  is  then  cast  into  blocks 
of  about  8  cwt  each.  The  common  ores,  known 
under  the  name  of  mine  <m,  furnish  a  less 
pure  metal  than  that  obtained  from  etream 
tin.  The  purest  tin  is  known  under  the 
name  of  grain  Hn^  a  term  formerly  applied 
exclusively  to  the  metal  obtained  from  the 
stream  ore :  block  tin  is  less  pure,  and  is  the 
produce  of  the  common  ore.  The  peculiar 
columnar  fracture  which  pure  tin  exhibits  when 
broken,  is  given  bv  heating  the  ingot  till  it 
becomes  brittle,  and  then  letting  it  fall  from  a 
lieight  upon  a  hard  pavement. 

Tin  has  a  silveiy-white  colour  with  a  slight 
tint  of  vellow,  and  when  so  viewed  as  to  exclude 
the  white  light  reflected  from  its  surface,  it  is 
decidedlv  yellow :  it  is  softer  than  gold,  but 
harder  than  lead :  it  is  malleable,  though  im- 
perfectly ductile.  What  is  termed  tirifbU  is 
the  metal  beaten  out  into  thin  leaves,  but  it 
is  seldom  pure  and  the  common  commercial 
article  generally  contains  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  lead.  The  foil  frequently  used  for 
packing  articles  of  food,  confectionery,  tea,  &c. 
18  lead  thinly  plated  with  tin,  and  is  more  easily 
oxidised  than  the  separate  metals,  so  that  it 
may  in  some  cases  give  rise  to  lead-poisoning. 
Traces  of  arsenic  are  also  not  uncommon  in  it 
The  sp.  gr.  of  tin  fluctuates  from  7*28  to  7*6, 
the  lightest  being  the  purest  metal.  When 
bent,  it  occasions  a  peculiar  crackling  noise; 
and  when  rapidly  bent  backwards  and  forwards 
several  times  successively,  it  becomes  hot,  a 
circumstance  due  to  the  fHction  between  the 
crystals.  When  rubbed,  it  exhales  a  peculiar 
odour.  It  melts  at  442°,  and  slightly  contracts 
on  consolidation.  By  exposure  to  heat  and  air  it 
is  gradually  converted  into  protoxide  (SnO) ; 
but  if  the  heat  be  continued  till  metallic  tin  no 
longer  remains,  the  protoxide  pojses  into  per- 
oxide (SnOa).  Placed  upon  ignited  charcoal 
under  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  it  enters  into 
rapid  combustion,  forming  the  peroxide ;  and  if 
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an  intensely  heated  globule  of  the  metal  be 
thrown  upon  a  sheet  &  daik-colonred  paper,  it 
subdivides  into  small  particles,  which  bum  veiy 
brilliantly  and  leave  lines  of  white  oxide.  It 
volatilises  at  a  very  hi^  temperature.  When  a 
polished  sui&ee  of  tin  is  heated,  it  beeomes  yel- 
low and  iridescent^  in  consequence  of  snpei&ial 
oxidation.  A  prepaxation,  under  the  name  of 
powdered  tin,  is  sometimes  made  by  shakiDg 
the  melted  metal  in  a  wooden  box  robbed  with 
chalk  on  the  inside.  The  sabstaooe  called  tin 
puttjf,  used  for  polishinff  plate,  is  made  bj  leri- 
gating  the  crusts  of  oxSe  that  form  on  melted 
tin. 

Protoxide  of  Tltt;  8Umnoue  Oxide  (SnO).— 
This  product  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  by  ammoinia ; 
it  faXla  in  the  state  of  hydrate.  It  is  obtained 
anigfdroue,  by  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  passing 
a  current  of  div  carbonic  add  over  it  tfll  the 
water  is  eazried  o^  and  suffering  it  to  co(d  out 
of  the  contact  of  air.  The  speofic  gravity  of 
this  oxide  is  6*6.  It  forms  a  dark-grey  or  black 
powder,  which,  on  the  contact  of  a  red-hot 
wire,  bums  like  tinder  into  peroxide.  In  the 
hydrated  state  it  dissolves  readily  in  aolphnric, 
hydrochloric,  and  dilute  nitric  aeida,  as  well  as 
in  caustic  potash  and  soda,  but  not  in  *»»"»^»^*. 
nor  in  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

When  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  is 
mixed  with  moist  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  boiled,  an  interchange  of  elements  takes 
place,  b^  which  protocUoride  of  iron  and 
sesquioxide  of  tin  are  formed :  2SnCl'i-  Fe^O, 
«  Sn,  Oa  +  2FeCe.  This  oxide  in  ammonia  is 
distinguished  from  protoxide  by  its  solubility, 
and  from  peroxide  by  its  giving  a  piuple  pre- 
cipitate with  chloride  of  ^Id.  It  is  soluble 
in  concentrated  hydrochlonc  add.  It  may  be 
represented  as  a  stannate  of  the  protoxide,  by 
the  formula  SnO,  SnO,. 

Peroxide  of  ZYn ;  Binoxide  of  Tm  (SnO,).— 
This  is  the  common  ore  of  tin :  in  its  erjiitBl- 
liue  form  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  when 
heated  with  potash  or  soda  it  forms  a  soluble 
compound.  There  are  two  remarkable  varieties 
of  the  hjrdiate  of  this  oxide,  which  have  been 
distinguished  as  etannic  and  metattamnie  acid, 
Stannio  acid  (SnO,,  HO)  is  obtained  by  pne- 
dpitating  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin  by 
ammonia,  and  washing  and  carefolly  drying 
the  predpitate :  it  is  soluble  in  adds,  and  in 
solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  but  not  in  am- 
monia. When  heated'  to  about  300°,  it  passes 
into  metastannic  acid.  Stannate  of  Pi>£uk  is 
formed  when  peroxide  of  tin  is  heated  with 
potash.  JStannaU  of  eoda  (NaO,  SnO„  4  HO) 
may  be  similarly  prepared  and  crystallised :  it 
is  largelv  used  as  a  mordant  by  dyers  and 
calico-pnnters. 

Meiaetawnic  acid  is  the  result  of  the  actioo  of 
nitric  add  upon  tin :  in  its  most  concentiated 
form  nitric  acid  does  not  immediately  act  upon 
tin,  baton  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water 
violent  effervescence  ensues,  much  heat  is 
evolved,  together  with  nitric  oxide  and  nitrons 
acid  vapour;  some  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  also 
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formed ;  and  th«  metastannio  acid  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  white  inaoluble  powder:  it 
may  be  porified  by  washing,  and  dried  at  a 
doll  red  heat.  When  dried  m  the  air  it  con- 
sists of  Sn^Oio,  lOHO:  dried  at  212°  it  loses 
5H0,  and  at  &  red  heat  becomes  anhydrous, 
and  aoqnires  a  pale  bnff  oolonr.  Hydrated 
metastannic  acid  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid :  it 
dissolyes  in  sulphnric  acid,  forming  a  oomponnd 
Koluble  in  water,  bnt  decomposed  by  boiling. 
It  dissolyes  in  solntions  of  potash  and  soda, 
and  their  carbonates,  but  not  in  ammonia, 
The  metastOfMates  are  not  ciystallisable. 

Hatwe  Ptroxide  of  Tin  is  generally  grey, 
brown,  or  black,  and  sometimes  transparent  or 
translucent ;  its  specific  myity  is  7 :  its  pri- 
mitiye  crystal  is  an  obtuse  octahedron,  of 
which  there  are  rery  many  modifications.  In 
some  of  the  valleys  of  Cornwall  it  is  found  in 
nodules  mixed  with  pebbles,  and  is  called 
stream  tin.  A  modification  of  stream  tin,  in 
small  banded  fragments  or  globular  masses, 
is  called  wood  tin. 

Protoehloride  of  Tm  (SnCl)  is  obtained  by 
subjecting  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  tin  filings 
aud  2  of  oorrosiTe  sublimate  to  distillation. 
When  tin  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  dry  residue 
carefully  heated  to  incipient  redness  in  a  small 
tube  retort,  so  as  to  exclude  air,  the  proto- 
ehloride of  tin  remains  nearly  pure.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  grey  solid,  fusible  and  volatile  at 
a  high  heat  (Ikitter  of  tin).  When  its  solution 
in  a  sniiill  quantity  of  water  is  evaporated, 
it  yields  prismatic  crystals,  which  include  3 
atoms  of  wat^r.  The  protoehloride  of  tin, 
or  salt  of  tin  of  commerce,  is  made  by  putting 
1  part  of  granulated  tin  into  a  basin  upon  a 
sand-bath,  and  pouring  upon  it  1  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid;  after  some  hours  3  parts 
more  of  the  acid  are  added,  and  the  mixture 
stirred  and  digested  till  a  saturated  solution  is 
obtained.  Duing  the  process,  fetid  hydrogen 
gas  is  given  off,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tin 
ia  dissolved ;  when  the  dear  liquor  is  poured 
off,  it  is  set  aside  to  crystallise ;  the  mother 
liquoTB  are  again  evaporated  as  long  as  they 
aftbrd  crystals,  and  the  residue  is  afterwards 
employed  for  conversion  into  bichloride. 

With  solution  of  gold,  this  protoehloride 
prudoces  a  purple  precipitate  used  in  paint- 
ing porcelain,  under  the  name  of  Pubplb  of 
Cassivs.  With  incision  of  cochineal,  it  pro- 
duces a  purple  precipitate ;  and  it  is  much 
used  to  fix  and  ^ter  colours  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing. 

Ptrckioride  of  Tin  (SnCla).— If  tin  is  heated 
in  excess  of  chlorine,  or  if  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  tin  filings  and  four  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  distilled,  the  perchloride  will  pass 
over.  It  is  a  transparent  colourless  fiuid, 
formerly  called  Libavivs's  Fxtxino  Ltquob  :  it 
exhales  copious  fumes  when  exposed  to  moist 
air;  and  with  one-third  its  weight  of  water 
it  forms  a  crystallised  hydrate  — (SnClaSHO). 
A  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin,  much  used  by 
drers,  is  made  by  dissolving  tin  in  a  mixture 
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of  two  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  of 
nitric  acid,  and  one  of  water. 

Bisulphide  of  Tin  (SuS^)  is  obtained  as 
follows :  Take  12  os.  of  tin  and  amalgamate 
it  with  6  OS.  of  mercuiT ;  reduce  it  to  powder, 
and  mix  it  with  7  oz.  of  sublimed  sulphur  and 
6  OB.  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  put  the  whole  into  a 
glass  matrass  placed  on  a  sand-bath.  Apply  a 
gentle  heat  till  the  white  fumes  abate,  then 
raise  the  heat  to  redness,  and  keep  it  so  for 
a  due  time.  On  cooling  and  breaking  the 
matrass,  the  bisulphide  of  tin  is  found  at  the 
bottom.  The  use  of  the  marcuiy  is  to  IkciUtate 
the  fusion  of  the  tin  and  its  combination  with 
the  sulphur,  while  the  sal  ammoniac  prevents 
such  increase  of  temperature  as  would  reduce 
the  tin  to  the  state  of  protosulphide. 

The  extraordinary  golden  lustre  of  the 
bisulphide  of  tin,  and  its  flaky  texture,  ren- 
dered it  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
alchemists:  it  was  termed  aurum  musivum, 
and  mosaic  gold.  When  well  made,  it  is  in 
soft  golden  iiakes,  friable  and  adhering  to  the 
fingers.  It  is  used  for  ornamental  work,  under 
the  name  of  bronze-powdsr,  especially  by  the 
manu£EU!turers  of  paper-hangings :  it  is  chiefly 
imported  f^m  Holland  and  Germany. 

Tin  plate  is  a  most  useful  alloy  of  tin  and 
iron,  in  which  iron  plate  is  superflcially  alloyed 
with  tin,  and  to  the  surface  of  which  a  quan- 
tity of  tin  further  adheres,  without  being  in 
combination.  It  is  made  by  dipping  cleansed 
iron  plates  into  a  bath  of  melted  tin.  Au 
objection  to  such  combinations  is,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  electrical  relations  of  the 
metals,  the  iron,  if  anywhere  exposed,  has  an 
increased  tendency  to  oxidation  :  for  although 
the  surface  of  the  tin  itself  is  sufflcienUy 
durable,  no  sooner  is  any  portion  so  abraded  as 
to  denude  the  iron,  than  a  spot  of  rust  appears 
and  rapidly  extends :  hence  the  superiority  of 
iron  plate  covered  by  sine  instead  of  tin,  sine 
being  electro-positive,  whereas  tin  is  electro- 
negative in  regard  to  iron,  under  the  influence 
of  common  oxidising  agents. 

Moir^  mitallique  is  tin  plate  which  has  been 
superflcially  act^  on  by  an  acid,  so  as  to  dis- 
play, by  reflected  light,  the  ciystalline  texture 
of  the  tin.     [Moini  Mi^TAixiQim.] 

The  tinning  of  fins  is  effected  by  boiling 
them  for  a  few  mmutes  in  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  a  bitartrate  of  potash,  two  of  alum,  and 
two  of  common  salt,  in  ten  or  twelve  of  water, 
to  which  some  tin  filings  or  fragments  of  finely 
granulated  tin  are  added;  they  soon  become 
coated  with  a  film  of  tin,  and  are  then  taken 
out,  cleaned,  and  dried.  The  pins  are  made  of 
brass  wire,  and  require  to  be  ]>etfectly  clean 
before  they  are  put  into  the  tinning  liquor. 
Tin  medals,  or  casts  in  tin,  are  bronsed  by 
being  first  well  cleaned,  wiped,  and  washed 
over  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  protosulphato 
of  iron,  and  one  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  twenty 
of  water — this  gives  a  grey  tint  to  the  surface ; 
they  are  then  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of 
four  parts  of  verdigris  in  eleven  of  distilled 
vinegar,  left  for  an  hour  to  dry,  and  polished 
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with  a  soft   brush  and  coloothar.      [Block 
Tin.] 
Tin  Vlate.    [Tiy.l 

Tin  Vsrrltes.  ifatiTe  sulphide  of  tin, 
copper,  and  iron.  It  occurs,  when  pure,  of  a 
steel-grey  colour,  which,  however,  often  in- 
clines to  brass-yellow  owing  to  an  admixture 
of  Copper  Pyrites,  at  Gam  Brea  and  other 
Cornish  mines,  and  also  in  the  granite-veins 
of  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

Tin  Stone.  The  common  name  for  native 
oxide  of  tin  or  Cassiterite. 

Ttaoa  (Lat.  a  tmch).  A  subgenus  of  Cy- 
prinoid  fishes,  characterised  by  having  short 
anal  and  dorsal  fins ;  Tery  short  barbules  or 
tentacles  about  the  mouth;  no  bony  serrated 
ray  at  the  commencement  of  either  the  dorsal 
or  anal  fins ;  small  scales.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Linnsean  Cyprmif  the  Tinci^  or  tenches, 
have  no  teeth  except  in  the  phaiynx ;  whence 
the  name  of  Uaiher-movihed  Jishea  applied  to 
this  family  of  Pisces  Abdominalea, 

TIaoal.    The  Oriental  name  for  Borax. 

TiBotnre  (Lat.  tinctura,  from  tingo,  Gr. 
riyy»,  to  toet  or  moisten).  A  Pharmaceutical 
preparation,  generally  consisting  of  active 
remedies  dissolved  in  rectified  or  in  proof 
spirit.  Tinctures  are  generally  made  by  di- 
gesting bruised  or  pulverised  -vegetable  sub- 
stances in  spirit,  either  at  common  temperatures 
or  aided  by  heat.  Various  ingenious  inventions 
have  been  in  use  of  late  years,  by  which  these 
tinctures  are  prepared  and  filtered  without 
access  of  air.  The  term  tincture  is  also  ap- 
plied to  alcoholic  solutions  of  resins,  of  which 
tincture  of  myrrh  is  an  instance.  Tinctures, 
from  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  contain, 
are  necessarily  exhibited  in  small  doses :  the 
most  important  are  those  which  contain  highly 
active  ingredients,  such  as  opium,  &c. 

Tinotures.  In  Heraldry,  tinctures  are  of 
three  kinds :  metals,  colours,  and  furs.  The 
former  are  or,  argent ;  the  second  gules,  azure, 
sable,  vert,  purpure,  sanguine,  and  tenny.  The 
chief  fars  are  ermine  and  vair ;  but  there  are 
several  varieties  of  both,  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent names.  Each  metal  and  colour,  in  bla- 
zonry (except  the  two  last  and  least  honour- 
able, sanguine  and  tenny),  is  represented  by 
a  distinct  precious  stone  and  heavenly  body; 
and  when  the  arms  of  sovereign  princes  or  high 
dignities  are  described  by  old  heralds,  the 
tinctures  are  frequently  denoted  by  the  names 
of  these  jewels  or  celestial  bodies.  [AsoBirr; 
Or;  &c.] 

Tinder  Ore.  An  impure  arsenical  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  lead  found  in  soft  flexible 
flakes,  resembling  reddish  tinder,  at  Andreas- 
bcr);  and  Clausttuil  in  the  Han. 

Tinea  (Lat.  a  small  worm  or  moth).  The 
scald  head.     [Rikoworm.] 

Tinkalsite.  A  hydrous  borate  of  lime 
and  soda  from  Peru,  which  is  used  in  the  arts 
as  a  substitute  for  borax. 

Tlnkar'e  Root.  The  root  of  Triosteum 
prrfoliaiwm. 

Tlnoaponu    A  genus  of  Menispermacca, 
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consisting  ^  of  climbing  Indian  shrubs,  with 
thickened  jointed  leafstalks  and  long  axillary 
or  terminal  clusters  of  flowers.  It  has  been 
remarked  in  reference  to  the  extreme  vitality 
of  these  plants,  that  when  the  main  trunk  is 
cut  across  or  broken,  a  rootlet,  speedily  sent 
down  from  above,  continues  to  grow  till 
it  reaches  the  ground  and  restores  the  con- 
nection. A  bitter  principle,  eolumlnns,  per- 
vades the  species,  many  of  which  have  tonic 
and  emetic  properties.  An  extract  called 
Guluncha  is  considered  to  be  a  specific  for  the 
bites  of  poisonous  insects,  and  for  uloers,  and 
is  prepared  from  T.  cordtfolia  and  T.  erispa. 
It  IS  administered  as  a  diuretic  and  tonic  in 
cases  of  fever,  and  is  also  employed  in  snake 
bites.  The  young  shoots  of  T.  cordifoUa  ax« 
used  as  emetics. 

TtpstalL  A  species  of  constable  in  attend- 
ance on  the  courts  of  chancery  and  oonunon 
law,  appointed  formerly  by  the  warden  of  the 
Fleet  I^ison  and  the  marshal  of  the  Queen'^ 
Prison,  but  now  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justices,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
respectively.    (Stat.  5  &  6  Vict,  c  22.) 

TlnUUevre  (Fr.).  Literally,  men  who 
shoot  carelessly  or  at  random,  and  hence  de- 
noting those  individual  soldiers,  who,  though 
firing  at  an  object,  were  themselves  scattered 
from  the  main  body  of  troops,  and  did  not 
fire  together.  The  word  is  now  used  in  the 
French  army  in  the  sense  of  skarpskooters  or 
skirmishers. 

TIroUte.    [Ttbolitb.] 

Tlrottian  Votee.  The  short-hand  of 
Roman  antiquity.  According  to  the  received 
story,  they  were  introduced  into  Rome  by 
Tiro,  the  freedman  and  favourite  of  Cicero:  he 
is  supposed  to  have  imported  the  art  from 
Greece.  MSS.,  written  entirely  in- what  are 
called  the  Tironian  notes,  are  not  onfrequently 
of  the  date  of  the  seventh  century  and  down- 
wards ;  and  they  are  still  conmion  in  marginal 
notes.  (Kopp,  Taehygraphia  Veterum  Ex^ 
posita;  Carpentier,  Alphabetum  Thronianum, 
1747.)  Tassin,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Nouveau  TraiU  de  Diplomatique,  attempted, 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  decipher  the 
Roman  abbreviations.  Some  have  thought 
that  valuable  lost  dassics  may  be  itsoovertd 
through  ibis  key ;  but  as  yet  these  hopes  have 
been  nugatory.    (Ed.  Rett.  vol.  xlviii.  p.  357  &c,) 

Tisane  (Fr.;  Gr.  wrurit^,  harU^  water), 
A  drink  prepared  in  France  from  the  flowen  of 
Malva  sytvestris. 

Tlsrl.  The  first  Hebrew  month  of  the  civil 
year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year.  It  corresponds  to  part  of  September  and 
October. 

Tlesae  (Fr.  tissu).  In  animals,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  systems  of  organs  are  composed, 
as  e.g.  bone,  or  osseous  tissue^  in  the  osseous 
system ;  flesh,  or  muscular  tissue,  in  the  mus- 
cular system ;  neurine,  or  nervous  tissue,  in  the 
nervous  system ;  dentine,  or  tooth-bone,  in  the 
dental  system.  The  branch  of  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  tissues  is  termed  Hbtoloot. 
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T188UB.  In  plants,  the  thin  membranoos 
organisation  of  which  every  part  is  composed, 
microscopical  in  size,  and  often  appearing  to  the 
naked  eje  homogen<M>a8,  although  it  consists  of 
a  great  variety  of  forms  closely  compacted. 
Vegetable  anatomists  regard  its  primitive  form 
sfl  spheroidal,  and  maintain  that  the  tnbes 
and  spiral  vessels  are  mere  extensions  of  that 
form.  Tissoe  appears  in  all  plants  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  originally,  but  it  soon  becomes 
altered  by  the  deposition  of  various  secretions 
ujon  ita  sides. 

Tttaa  (Gr.).     In  Greek  Mythology,  this 
vord  generally  occurs  in  the  plural  number, 
and  is  applied  to  the  children  of  Uranus  and 
Ge.    Among  them  was  Cronos,  the  father  of 
Zeus,  and  through  him  of  the  Olympian  gods. 
^Hesiod.  TAeoff.  133  &c)    The  children  of  the 
Titans,  Rs  Atlas,  Prometheus,  &c.,  also  retained 
the  name.   The  Titans  themselves,  at  the  close 
of  their  war  with  Zeus,  were  thrust  down  into 
Tattaros.    [Trbogomt.] 
Tttaaite.    Native  oxide  of  titanium. 
Titanfnm.    A  metal  discovered  by  Gregor 
in  a  mmeial  firom  Cornwall  called  Mbnaccam itb. 
Its  characters  were  first  ascertained  by  Klaproth, 
vho  gave  it  the  above  name.    In  the  year  1822, 
Dr.  WolUston  ascertained  the  presence  of  a  large 
]>roporHon  of  titanium  in  the  minute  copper- 
'V)Ioured  ciystalB  occasionally  found  in  the  slag 
of  the  iron  smelting  furnaces  at  Merthyr  and 
^l^where.    They  are  of  a  copper  colour,  almost 
ill  fusible,  of  s  specific  gravity  of  6'8,  and  so 
hjnl  as  to  scratch  not  only  glass  but  crystal. 
T^i^v  resist  the  action  of  uir  and  adds,  but  are 
oxiilised  by  the  action  of  nitre  at  a  red  heat. 
It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  these  crystals 
(.x/ntain  about  18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  4 
of  carbon,   and   are  probably    a  mixture    of 
i^itride  with  cyanide  of  titanium.    The  equi- 
valent assigned  to  titanium  is  24,  and  the 
l-f-poxide,  or  titanic  acid,  is  TiO^.     Titanium 
appears  susceptible  of  two  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion.   The  protoxide  is  blue  or  purple,  and  ap- 
p^rs  to  constitute  the  mineral  called  anatase. 
The  peroxide  exists  nearly  pure  in   titanite, 
or  rutUite,  and  is  combined  with  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese  in  menaccanite.     The 
in-X'trties   of    pure    titanium    are    but  little 
kfiown. 

Titbe  (A.-Sax.  teotha ;  the  Scotch  form  is 
tf^liuls).  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  tenth  part 
.'(the  produce  of  the  land,  which,  in  this  and 
•rher  Christian  countries,  was  anciently  set 
i;art  for  the  endowment  of  the  church.  The 
^>T7fj>al  ordinance  has  frequently  been  ap- 
•^led  to  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  as 
"•tablishing  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  to 
'-i*-  receipt  of  tithes  for  ever ;  but  this  ground  of 
i^iim  has  bees  generally  abandoned  in  modem 
im(H«.  The  duty  of  paying  tithes  was  first 
.'./oioed,  apparently,  in  certain  ecclesiastical 
•iionii,  in  tno  year  760;  and  the  first  civil 
•  4'rec  upon  the  subject  is  discovered  in  the 
iws  o£  Offa,,  king  of  Mercia,  in  794.  In 
rtnce,  a  aimilar  law  was  enforced  by  Charle- 
n  •^ne  in  778,  and  firom  that  time  the  pay- 
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ment  has  been  continued  without  interruption 
to  modern  times. 

Of  tithes  there  are,  or  rather  were,  three 
kinds :  1.  Predial,  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  land,  as  com,  hay,  &c. ;  2.  Mixed^  as  of 
wool,  pigs,  &c.,  whidi,  though  natural  products, 
are  nurtured  and  preserved  by  the  care  of  man ; 
3.  JPersoncdy  as  of  manual  occupations,  trades, 
fisheries,  and  the  like.  Another  division  of 
tithes  is  into  areat  and  small,  or  parsonage 
and  vicarage  tUhea :  of  these,  the  former  are 
chiefly  com,  hay,  and  wood;  the  latter  are 
predial  tithes  of  other  kinds,  together  with 
mixed  and  personal  tithes.  The  great  tithes 
belong  to  the  Rectob  ;  whereas  only  the  small 
tithes  are  due  to  the  Vicab.  By  the  original 
law,  all  the  land  of  the  country  was  titheable, 
excepting  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
church  itself.  But  when,  at  the  Beformation, 
the  monasteries  were  dissolved,  ai).d  their 
estates  granted  for  the  most  part  to  laymen, 
these  lands  would  have  become  titheable  again, 
but  for  a  particular  statute  (31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13) 
which  was  enacted  for  the  advantage  of  the  new 
possessors.  It  was  also  allowable,  up  to  the 
13  Eliz.,  to  e£fect  compositions  between  the 
clergy  and  owners  of  the  land,  by  which  the 
parish  was  discharged  of  these  payments  for 
ever,  in  consideration  of  lands  made  over  to 
the  parson  in  exchange.  This  practice  was 
restrained  by  a  statute  passed  in  13  Eliz. 
which  limited  all  such  compositions  to  a  period 
of  three  Uves  or  twenty-one  years.  From 
these  causes,  however,  we  find  a  great  deal  of 
land  in  the  hands  of  lay  proprietors  not  sub- 
ject to  this  charge.  The  monasteries  are  said 
to  have  held  one-third  of  the  benefices  of  the 
kingdom,  the  tithes  belonging  to  which  they 
received,  appointing  members  of  their  own 
body,  as  their  vicars  or  curates,  to  discharge 
the  ordinary  functions  of  parochial  ministers. 
To  these  they  either  gave  fixed  stipends,  or 
allotted  the  small  tithes,  taking,  as  their  own 
share,  the  great  or  rectorial  tithes.  This  is 
called  appropriation  of  tithes ;  but  when  these 
benefices  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  the 
same  practice  was  continued,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  impropriation. 

Lands  and  their  occupiers  might  be  dis- 
charged from  the  payment  of  tithes,  either  in 
part  or  totally,  by  a  composition,  or  by  custom 
or  prescription. 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  the  law  of  tithe 
immediately  previous  to  the  great  changes  in- 
troduced by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  6  &  7 
Wm.  IV.  c.  71 ;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
convert  a  tax,  imposed  on  the  gross  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  varying  annually  in  amount  as 
well  as  money  value  along  with  it,  into  a  rent 
charge,  perpetual  as  to  the  amount,  but  varying 
according  to  the  money  value. 

By  this  Act  the  money  value  of  the  tithes 
in  each  parish  was  to  be  calculated  according 
to  the  average  of  the  seven  years  ending  at 
Christmas,  1835,  minus  the  expenses  of  col- 
lecting, &c. ;  but  without  deduction  on  account 
of  paroc^l  or  county  rates,  &a  The  oom- 
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misflioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  under 
the  Act  were  tlien  to  award  that  sum  (sub- 
ject to  some  unimportant  allowances),  as  the 
amount  of  the  rent  charge  to  be  paid  in  respect 
of  the  tithes.  This  rent  dhaige  was  to  be  ap- 
portioned  among  the  lands  of  the  parish,  having 
regard  to  their  average  titheable  produce  and 
productive  quality.  The  rent  charge,  being 
thus  valued  in  money,  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
price  of  such  a  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  as  it  would  have  purchased  (each  grain 
in  equal  quantities),  according  to  tlie  average 
price  at  the  period  of  the  confirmation  of  £e 
apportionment.  That  quantity  of  grain  was 
therefore  to  remain  for  ever  as  the  annual 
charge  upon  the  parish.  In  order  to  regulate 
the  money  amount  of  the  tithes,  the  money 
payment  each  year  was  to  be  equal  to  the  price 
of  that  quantity  at  the  average  of  th«  seven 
years  immediately  preceding,  to  be  ascertained 
by  an  advertisement  of  the  comptroller  of  com 
returns,  published  in  the  month  of  January 
every  year.  The  rent  charge  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  occupiers  of  the  land  on  which  it  was 
apportioned. 

According  to  the  returns  under  the  property 
tax  (1810),  it  appeared  that  about  8,000,000 
acres  in  England  and  Wales  were  tithe-free, 
and  21,000,000  titheable.  Mr.  M'Gulloch's 
Statistics  of  the  British  Empire  contains  the 
following  analysis  of  appropriations,  &c.  of 
titiies : — 

Belonging  to  the  crown  .  .  .38 
Archbishops  and  bishops  .'  .  .  385 
Ecclesiastical  corporations  aggre^te  702 
Dignitaries  and  other  ecclesiastical 

corporations  sole  ....  438 
Universities,  colleges,  and  hospitals  .  281 
Private  owners  .  .  .  2,652 
Municipal  corporations  (since  sold)  .  43 
Vicarages  partly  endowed  .  .121 
Ditto  wholly  endowed       .        .        .132 

TiTSE.  In  Finance  and  Political  Economy, 
a  tax  levied  on  produce,  and  strictly  a  tenth 
of  the  amount  produced.  The  term  is  also 
used  loosely  for  any  proportionate  quantity 
taken  by  way  of  tax  and  for  such  taxes  as  are 
intended  for  other  purposes  than  those  to  which 
tithes  are  ordinarily  devoted,  viz.  the  main- 
tenance of  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

The  economical  effect  of  a  tax  on  produce  is 
not  mischievous  when  agriculture  is  rude  and 
land  is  unimproved  by  artificial  means.  The 
tax  is  a  simple  property  tax,  which  takes  in 
equal  proportion  from  rich  and  poor  soils.  But 
when  land  is  made  capable  of  cultivation  by  a 
large  outlay  of  fixed  capital,  as,  for  instance,  by 
drainage,  or  by  ardfiaal  irrigation,  or  by  the 
superposition  of  vegetable  soil  upon  a  barren 
surface,  a  tithe  is  exceedingly  ui^'ust^  since  it 
taxes  unequal  capitals  at  equal  rates.  A  tithe 
has  therefore  been  always  viewed  by  econo- 
mists as  a  great  hindrance  to  improvement, 
because  it  forms  a  tax  on  improvement,  and 
where  it  has  not  been  confiscated  en  masse,  it 
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has  been  commuted  to  a  fixed  rent  chanrc. 
Such  has  been  the  change  effected  in  this 
country. 

TttlMUM*.     [Equitbs.] 

Title.  In  Bibliography  and  Printing,  the 
first  page  of  a  book,  giving  in  a  few  line^--the 
fewer  the  better — a  notion  of  the  subject  of  the 
work.  This  page  is  usually  left  till  the  body 
of  the  work  is  completed,  as  circumstances  may 
alter  the  author^s  intentions  as  to  title,  p^efiu^e, 
date,  dedication,  &c.  The  sheet  containing 
these  parts  of  a  book  is  marked  for  the  binder  by 
signature  A,  and,  if  more  than  a  sheet,  by  a,  b, 
&C.  It  is  not,  as  Professor  de  Morgan  observes, 
an  easy  or  eveiy-day  matter  to  <£oo6e  a  good 
title  for  a  book ;  and  the  difficulty  is  constantly 
increased  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  on  any  particular  subject  A  title-page 
is  a  matter  of  literary  importance  greater  than 
most  people  imagine:  priority  of  concefdon 
gave  birth  to  the  folicitons  titles  of  the  Specta- 
tor, the  Tatlerf  and  other  early  works;  but 
later  titles  of  essays  of  a  similar  kind,  such 
as  the  Idler,  the  World,  &c,  are  unfortunate. 
Jewish  and  Oriental  authors  were  partial  to 
allegorical  titles,  some  of  them  remariEsbly 
puerile ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans  showed 
considerable  taste  in  the  names  of  their  books. 
Some  of  the  English  titles  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  in  the  worst  taste,  such  as  The 
Sixpenny-wirth  of  Divine  Spirit,  Baxter's 
Shove,  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  for  iStr  Htmpkrey 
Lind,  A  Fan  to  drive  away  FUes,  &e. 

Title  to  Froperty.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
bare  possession  of  property  does  not  alwa3rs 
indicate  that  the  holder  is  entitled  absolutely 
to  dispose  of  it.  The  actual  occupier  of  a 
house  or  land  is  in  most  cases  only  a  tenant 
for  years,  and  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
the  lan(Uord  or  the  person  assuming  to  act 
as  owner  of  an  estate  has^  in  fact,  only  a  life 
interest  in  it,  or  has  mortgaged  or  otherwise 
encumbered  it.  It  is  therefore  neoeesaiy,  upon 
every  sale  or  mortgage  of  lands,  to  investigate 
the  title  of  the  person  who  is  about  to  convey, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  as  far  as  pos- 
sible that  he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  purchaser  or  mortgagee  will,  after  he  has 
parted  with  his  money,  be  safe  against  disturb- 
ance by  other  claimants.  The  period  for  which 
a  title  is  investigated  is  for  the  last  sixtT 
years,  and  every  vendor  of  freehold  property 
IS  bound  to  furnish  the  intended  purchas^ 
with  an  abstract  of  all  the  deeds,  wills,  and 
other  instruments  which  have  been  executed 
with  respect  to  the  lands  in  question  during 
that  period,  and  to  furnish  proper  evidence 
of'  deaths  and  other  material  facta.  The  pre- 
cise term  of  sixty  yean  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  been  adopted,  or  at  least  continned, 
with  a  view  to  the  ordinary  duration  of  human 
life.  For  as  long  as  the  law  allows  land  to  be 
settled  on  a  man  for  life,  and  after  ids  death 
on  his  son,  or  some  other  remaindor-man,  so 
long  must  it  be  necessary  to  carry  the  title 
badk  to  such  a  point  as  will  aSard.  a  reaaonable 
presumption  that  the  first  person  mention^ 
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as  having  conyeyed  the  property,  iros  Dot  a 
tenant  for  life  merely,  but  a  tenant  in  fee 
simple. 

The  case  ia  different  with  respect  to  most 
kinds  of  personal  property.  Money  and  nego- 
tiable securities  (snch  as  bills  of  exchange, 
&C.)  pass  freely  ficom  hand  to  hand ;  and,  in 
the  ease  of  theft  or  misappropriation,  the  true 
owner  has  no  right  to  require  restitution  of 
his  property  from  any  innocent  holder  of  it  not 
privy  to  the  o£fence.  Ordinary  merchandise 
or  goods,  if  stolen,  may  in  some  cases  be  re- 
claimed by  the  lightfdl  owner ;  but  this  risk 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while,  as 
a  general  role,  for  a  purchaser  to  ask  any 
questions  with  respect  to  his  vendor's  title. 
As  regards  stock  in  the  public  funds  and 
shares  in  public  companies,  a  purchaser  of 
them  will  be  safe  if  he  obtains  a  proper 
transfer  from  the  person  in  whose  name  they 
are  standing,  unless  he  has  notice  that  they 
belong  to  some  one  else.  Stock  and  shares, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  personal  property, 
such  as  mortgage  investments  and  the  like, 
are  frequently  made  the  subject  of  settle- 
ments ,-  but  property  of  this  nature  (unlike  real 
property)  can  he  settled  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  trustees,  and  when  settled  is  usually 
treated  as  a  temporary  investment  represent- 
ing BO  much  money,  and  is  not,  like  a  landed 
estate,  intended  to  remain  in  specie  in  the  same 
family.  It  is  therefore  the  practice,  in  order 
to  facilitate  changes  of  investment,  to  give  to 
the  lamstees  of  settled  personal  property  the 
fullest  powers  of  disposing  of  it  without  ren- 
dering it  necessiuy  for  purchasers  from  them 
to  investigate  the  title  of  the  person  bene- 
ficially interested.  It  happens,  nowever,  not 
unfrequently,  that  reversionary  or  other  inte- 
rests m  personal  property  are  sold  or  mort- 
gaged by  the  beneficial  owners  before  the 
time  has  arrived  for  an  absolute  division 
or  apportionment  of  the  settled  funds,  and 
under  these  circumstances  an  enquiry  into 
the  title  becomes  as  necessary  as  in  the  case 
of  real  estate. 

The  necessity  of  a  detailed  enquiiy  into  title 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  source  of  expense  and 
delay  in  dealing  with  land ;  and  with  a  view  to 
remedy  these  evils  an  Act  has  been  passed  '  to 
facilitate  the  proof  of  title  to,  and  the  convey- 
ance of,  real  estates.'  (Stat.  25  &  26  Vict  c. 
67.)  Under  this  Act,  an  office  for  land  registry 
has  been  established,  in  which  landowners  may 
submit  their  titles  to  official  investigation, 
and  have  them  registered  in  case  they  are 
approved  of  as  good  and  marketable.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  registration  of  land  either 
with  an  indefeasible  title,  or  with  a  title  sub- 
ject to  specific  incumbrances.  And  it  is  enacted 
that  the  persons  described  in  the  *  record  of 
title  to  land  on  the  registry,'  as  entitled  to  any 
land,  are,  subject  to  the  specified  qualifications 
or  incumbrances,  if  any,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  sales,  mortgages,  and  contracts  for  valuable 
consideration,  to  be  deemed  absolutely  and  in- 
defeasibly  entitled  to  such  estates,  rights,  powers, 
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and  interests,  as  shall  be  expressed  on  the  re- 
cord ;  the  practical  efiect  of  which  provision  is 
that  investigation  and  reinvestigation  of  the 
title  on  the  occasions  of  subseqtient  sales,  mort- 
gages, &e.,  will  become  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary.  The  Act,  however,  is  permissive 
only,  and  has  not  at  present  been  made  use 
of  to  any  great  extent.  Between  October  15, 
1862  (when  the  office  of  land  registry  was 
opened),  and  June  10,  1865,  there  were  291 
applications  made  for  registration  of  titles.  43 
of  which  (relating  to  property  of  an  aggregate 
value  of  622,050/.)  had  at  the  latter  date 
been  completed  or  were  ready  for  completion, 
35  had  failed  or  been  withdrawn,  and  the  rest 
were  still  pending  in  the  office.  By  a  later 
parliamentary  return,  made  up  to  March  10, 
1866,  it  appears  that  up  to  that  date  the  total 
number  of  applications  under  the  Act  had  been 
359,  1 14  of  which  (relating  to  property  of  a  total 
value  of  1,443,547/.)  had  been  completed  or 
were  ready,  and  53  had  failed  or  been  with- 
drawn. 
Tttmonae.  [Pabus.] 
Tttolar  (Lat.  titulus,  a  title).  Chiefly  in 
Ecclesiastical  usage,  a  person  invested  with  the 
title  to  a  benefice :  generally  used  for  one  who 
has  the  title  only,  without  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment. The  term,  however,  has  been  in  some 
cases  applied  to  the  possessors  of  the  property 
of  suppressed  bishoprics,  &c. 

Tlxa.  The  name'^given  to  the  native  borate 
of  lime  (Hayesine)  in  Southern  Peru. 

IQettek.  A  Javanese  name  for  the  virulent 
poison  prepared  from  Strychnoa  Tieuti. 

Tmesis  (Gt.  from  r^/u'w,  I  cut).  In  Gram- 
mar, a  figure  by  which  a  compound  word  is 
separated  into  two  parts  by  the  intervention  of 
one  or  more  words,  as  in  the  following  line  of 
Terence,  '  Qu»  meo  cunque  animo  lubitum  est 
facere,'  for  *qufficunque  meo  animo.'  This 
figure  is  a  license  in  the  Latin  language,  frequent 
in  Terence  and  Lucretius,  rare  in  later  writers ; 
in  the  Greek  it  is  more  common ;  but  of  all 
Western  languages,  the  German  lends  itself 
most  readily  to  the  division  of  compound  words. 
Li  English  the  figure  is  unused. 

Toad  (A.-Sax.  tade).  The  kind  of  tailless 
Batrachian,  common  in  Britain,  which  ex- 
emplifies the  fiimily  Bufoninaj  having  half- 
webbed  toes,  the  glandular  swelling  called 
parotoid  between  the  eye  and  ear,  and  the 
sacral  diapophyses  expanded.  The  genus  Bufo 
has  the  femur  rather  short ;  no  teeth ;  tongue 
elliptical,  entire,  with  the  free  margin  turned 
ba<dc ;  skin  more  or  less  warty.  Toads  exist  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe  except  Australia. 
The  parotoids  exude  a  fetid  and  rather  acrid 
milky  secretion,  which  is  the  sole  foundation 
for  the  vulgar  error  of  the  poison  of  the  toad. 
The  animal  is  useful  to  man,  and  in  no  way 
noxious. 

Toad's-eye  Ttn.  A  pale  hair-brown 
varie^  of  Wood  Tin  found  at  several  mines 
near  Tregurthy  Moor  in  Cornwall. 

Toadstone    (Ger.    todtstein,    dead-stone). 
The  name  given  by  miners  to  certain  bands, 
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generally  basaltic,  which  alternate  with  bands 
of  limestone  of  the  carboniferous  series.  It 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  when 
metalliferous  (lead-bearing)  veins  exist  in 
these  strata,  the  ore  is  ra^y  present  where 
the  vein  traverses  the  basalts,  and  thus  these 
rocks  are  said  to  be  dead^  as  not  being  produc- 
tive. This  name  is  applied  chiefly  in  Derby- 
shire.    [Cabbokifbrous    LncBSTONB;    Tsap- 

BOCK.] 

Toadstools.  The  common  name  for  various 
species  of  Agarxeus  and  Boletu8,  common  fungi, 
which,  according  to  the  notion  of  older  herba- 
lists, derived  their  origin  from  toads,  as  puff- 
balls  {Lycoperdon)  derived  theirs  from  wolves, 
or  deerballs  (Elaphomyces)  from  deer. 

Tobaoco.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Nieo- 
tiana  Tabacwn^  a  plant  indigenous  to  America, 
but  which  succeeds  well,  and  is  extensivelv 
cultivated,  in  most  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
The  recent  leaves  possess  little  odour  or  taste ; 
but  when  dried,  the  odour  becomes  strong  and 
peculiar,  and  their  taste  bitter  and  acrid.  When 
distilled,  they  vield  a  volatile  principle  called 
nicotine,  on  wnich  their  virtue  depends,  and 
which  is  a  virulent  poison.  There  is  also  ob- 
tained a  concrete  volatile  oil  which  appears  to 
possess  active  properties. 

The  leaves  are  used  in  various  ways,  beine 
chewed,  smoked,  or  ground  and  manufactured 
into  snuff.  It  is  in  the  last-mentioned  form 
that  tobacco  was,  till  of  late  years,  principally 
used  in  Great  Britain.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  of  late  years  respecting  the  practice  of 
smoking  tobacco,  it  having  been  argued,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  custom  is  invariably  in- 
jurious, and  that  the  nervous  system  suffers 
materially  even  in  those  who  indulge  in  a  mode- 
rate degree.  On  the  other  hand,  smokers  urge 
the  fact  that  the  practice  can  scarcely  be  in- 
jurious, inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
smoking  interferes  with  longevity,  and  that 
many  men  of  high  intellect  have  been  inveterate 
smokers  and  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
subject  has  been  treated  by  the  late  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  and  by  Mr.  Solly.  The  former  does 
not  consider  smokine  in  moderation  more  in- 
jurious than  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  though 
ho  highly  disapproves  of  the  excessive  use  of 
tobacco.  Mr.  Solly  takes  a  strong  view,  and 
believes  all  use  of  tobacco  ii\jurious. 

The  term  tobacco  is  probably  ddrived  from 
Tobaco,  a  province  of  xucatan,  where  it  was 
first  found  by  the  Spaniards.  To  Sir  Francis 
Brake  and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  has  been  as- 
cribed the  honour  of  having  introduced  it  into 
England,  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 

TobaffO  Canes.  A  name  under  which  the 
slender  trunks  of  Bactris  minor  are  sometimes 
imported  into  Europe,  to  be  made  into  walking- 
sticks. 

Tocsin.  An  old  French  word,  of  which  the 
derivation  seems  not  to  be  ascertained :  Gregory 
of  Tours  uses  the  word  adng  for  the  sound  of  a 
bell  {Ency.  Mithodimie),  signifying  an  alarum- 
bell  (Ger.  sturmglocke).  The  use  of  the  tocsin, 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  to  assem- 
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ble  the  multitude,  has  rendered  the  word  almost 
proverbial. 

Toonsso.  An  Abyssinian  corn-plant  or 
miUet,  bearing  the  scientific  name  of  EUuaine 
Tocuuo, 

Tod.  A  weight  used  in  weighing  wooL  It 
contains  twenty-ei^ht  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Toddy.  The  juice  which  flows  from  the 
spathes  of  Boraasus  JlabeUiformia,  Bapkia  vixi- 
fira,  MauriHa  vinifera,  Arenga  taccharifera^ 
the  cocoa-nut,  date,  and  other  palms,  when  they 
are  cut  or  wounded.  This  juice  forms  Palm 
wine.  It  is  a  delicious  beverage  when  fresh, 
and  is  employed  in  India  by  bakers  instead  of 
yeast  in  the  preparation  of  bread ;  it  is  also 
extensively  distilled  into  a  spirituoiis  liquor, 
generally  drunk  by  the  natives,  among  whom 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  bownt. 

Tods*  Tails.  A  Scotch  name  for  the  com- 
mon Highland  Clubmosses. 

TolBk  The  fragrant  flowers  of  the  North 
African  Rhapontieum  acaule. 

Toft.  An  Anglo-Saxon  word,  denoting 
strictly  the  tuft  of  trees  sheltering  a  home- 
stead, and  sometimes  surrounding  it,  In  old 
deeds  it  is  commonly  joined  to  cro/t,  another 
Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  an  enclosed  field. 

TofTA  (Lat.).  The  gown  or  mantle  peculiar 
to  the  Boman  people ;  whence  it  was  sometimes 
designated  as  the  gens  togata,  or  toga-dad 
nation.  The  toga  was  a  loose  flowing  woollen 
garment  covering  the  whole  body  round, 
close  below,  but  open  at  the  top  down  to  the 
girdle.  The  end  was  drawn  up  and  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  ann 
free,  as  it  had  no  sleeves.  The  ordinary 
colour  of  the  toga  was  white;  bat  this  was 
changed  for  a  dark  colour  in  mourning.  The 
chief  dignitaries  of  the  state  were  distinguished 
by  a  purple  band  affixed  to  the  edge  of  the 
toga,  which  was  then  called  pneiexta.  An 
embroidered  toga  was  worn  by  generals  when 
they  triumphed.  (Rich,  Dic^onary  of  Boman 
and  Greek  Antiqiiities.) 

Among  women,  the  toga  was  only  worn  by 
the  disreputable ;  the  dress  of  the  matron  wsls 
the  Stola. 

TonraL  A  double  cone  of  wood,  firmly 
fixed  in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  By  pass- 
ing the  toggel  through  another  small  loop  in 
another  rope,  a  strong  junction  is  easily  formed, 
which  can  be  cancelled  in  a  moment.  Toggds 
are  very  usefhl  in  bendins  flags  for  signals. 

Tolso  (Fr.).  A  Frendi  measure  St  length, 
containing  six  French  feet,  or  1*949040  mto«s. 
The  French  toise  is  equivalent  to  6*3945926 
English  feet  In  Old  Enfflish  the  equivalent 
of  toise,  i.e.  ^  or  tegs^  is  the  same  as  the 
fathom. 

Tokay.  A  wine  made  at  Tokay  in  Hungaiy ; 


it  is  luscious,  and  yet  has  an  agreeable  quick- 
ness of  flavour.     It  is 
turbid. 


usually  more  or  lt:ss 


Tokon  (Qer.  zeichen  ;  the  root  is  found  in 
the  Gr.  dcixru^,  and  the  Lat.  indicare,  to 
show).  Up  to  the  Bestoration,  the  govern- 
ment issued  no  copper  money  for  puipoees  of 
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small  cL<uige.  There  had  been  indeed  no  great 
necessity  for  such  a  cnrrencj  in  early  times. 
The  greater  part  of  agricultnial  wages  was  paid 
in  kind,  there  were  no  shops,  and  yery  little 
foreign  nrodnce  was  distributed  by  means  of  re- 
tail trade.  Such  articles  of  this  character  as 
were  procurable,  were  obtained  at  those  great 
fairs  which  played  so  important  a  part  in 
medisval  ana  even  in  later  economy,  but 
which  are  now  almost  extinct.  Besides,  the 
denomination  of  the  silyer  currency,  before  the 
reforms  of  Elizabeth,  was  low,  pence  being 
coined  which  were  divisible  by  means  of  a 
cross  on  the  reverse  into  four  parts  or  farthings. 
As,  however,  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  world 
was  made  more  familiar  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  passage,  and  the  English  merchants 
contended  with  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and 
Dutch  for  a  share  in  this  lucrative  trade,  the 
supply  of  foreign  commodities  became  more 
copious,  and  their  use  more  diffiised.  Betail 
traders  became  more  numerous,  and  supplied 
articles  in  smaller  parcels,  and  the  want  of  a 
small  change  currency  was  felt.  To  meet  this 
want,  and  possibly  to  obtain  some  profit  on  the 
transaction,  private  individuals  issued,  there 
being  no  law  to  the  contrary,  copper  pieces, 
called  tokens,  which  the  person  whose  name 
they  bore  pledged  himself  to  redeem  in  silver, 
on  demand,  ^ere  was  scarcely  a  village  of 
any  magnitude  in  which  such  a  local  currency 
did  not  circulate,  and  a  complete  collection  of 
such  tokens,  if  indeed  it  could  be  made,  would 
contain  many  thousand  specimens.  The  custom 
continued  even  up  to  the  restoration  of  the 
currency  in  1819,  the  Bank  of  England  having 
for  a  short  time  even  issued  a  currency  of 
silver  tokens. 

This  copper  circulation  was  of  a  nature 
similar  to  those  issues  of  notes  in  very  small 
denominations  which  have  characterised  many 
foreign  currencies.  The  value  of  the  met&L 
contained  in  the  token  was  of  course  far  below 
its  nominal  rate,  and  the  circulation,  if  it  could 
be  effected  in  any  quantity,  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  issuing  parties,  since 
during  the  time  that  the  tokens  were  accepted 
and  circulated,  the  proprietors  of  the  local 
currency  got  the  interest  on  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  tokens  and  the  silver 
which  they  represented.  Kor,  except  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  state  to 
retain  the  issue  of  the  copper  currency  in  its 
own  bands,  is  there  any  reason  why  such  a 
currency  of  tokens  might  not  be  permitted,  as 
well  as  an  issue  of  local  notes.  It  is,  however, 
a  considerable  advantage  to  the  government 
to  retain  the  monopoly  of  coining  silver  and 
copper,  and  it  has  therefore  forbidden  the  issue 
of  these  tokens.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  this  country  are  con- 
siderably overrated,  and  that  therefore  they 
are,  to  all  intents,  a  currency  of  government 
tokens. 

Token.    In  Printing,  ten  quires  eighteen 
sheets  of  perfect  paper,  or  268  sheets.    It  is 
reckoned  an  hour  s  work  for  a  hand  press,  of 
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ordinary  work.  In  Moxon's  time  the  token  was 
ten  quires. 

TolenktlOB  (Lat  toleratio,  from  tolero,  2 
endure).  This  word  is  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  express  impunity  and  safety  in  the  state  for 
all  dissenters  from  the  established  church,  who 
do  not  maintain  anv  doctrines  inconsistent  with 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  state.  Hence 
toleration  implies  a  right  of  ei\]oying  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  and  of  »11  social  privileges,  without 
any  regard  to  difference  of  religion.  The  first 
toleration  Act  in  England  was  passed  in  1689  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1829,  when  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  was  passed,  that  dissenters 
could  be  said  to  be  on  an  equality  with  church- 
men in  every  respect.  For  the  connection  be- 
tween the  idea  of  toleration  and  the  secula- 
risation of  politics,  see  Lecky*s  History  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe,  ch.  v. 

Toll  (A.-Sax. ;  6er.  zoll).  The  name  usually 
given  to  the  duties  imposed  on  travellers  and 
goods  passing  along  public  roads,  bridges,  &c. 
It  is  also  used  to  inaicate  the  payment  to  the 
corporation  of  a  town,  or  to  the  lord  or  owner 
of  a  market  or  fair,  upon  sale  of  things  tollable. 
Toll  is  sometimes  taken  by  a  man  for  every 
beast  driven  across  his  ground,  and  is  then 
called  toU-traverse ;  also  by  a  town  for  beasts 
going  through  it,  or  over  a  bridge  or  ferry 
maintained  at  its  cost,  and  is  then  called  toU- 
thorough.  The  right  to  take  an  ancient  toll 
rests  upon  prescription  or  a  grant  from  the 
crown ;  tolls  of  modem  introduction  are  esta- 
blished by  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  which  the 
Turnpike  Acts  are  familiar  instances.  [Taille.] 

Tolmen  or  Bolmen.  In  Antiquities. 
Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  gives  this 
name  to  large  stones  with  passages  apparently 
hollowed  tlm>ugh  them,  inAck  are  commonly 
believed  to  be  Druidical  remains.  Other  anti- 
quaries describe  under  this  name  stone  tables 
or  altars  resting  on  stone  supports.  There  are 
so-called  Tolmens  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
Brittany,  Poitou,  and  in  the  central  parts  of 
France.  See  also  Archaologia,  vol.  ii.  and  vol. 
viii.  p.  210,  where  there  is  a  description  and 
representation  of  a  celebrated  one  at  Primham 
Bocks,  in  Yorkshire. 

Tolseyk  An  ancient  name  for  a  place 
where  tolls  were  assessed  or  collected,  and 
at  which,  consequently,  other  mercantile  busi- 
ness was  often  carried  on.  Thus  a  local  court 
at  Bristol  was  known  as  the  Tolsey  court. 
The  word  Tolbooth  has,  no  doubt,  a  similar 
origin. 

Tola  Balsam.  The  concrete  balsam  of 
Myroi^permum  tolu\ferum,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  South  America.  This  sub- 
stance is  pale  brown ;  brittle  in  cold,  but  tena- 
cious in  hot  weather;  fragrant  when  heated, 
and  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains 
cinnamic  acid, 

Tolnidine.  An  organic  base  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  upon 
nitro-toluol.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
fusing  at  104®  Fahr.  (40°  C),  and  boiling  at 
386-4  Fahr.  (198*'  C).    Its  formula  is  Ci^H,  N. 
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Tolnol.  An  oily  hydrocarbon  obtained  by 
distillation  from  Tolu  Balsam ;  it  also  exists  in 
ooal  tar.  Its  composition  is  C14  Hg.  It  boils 
at  237-2  Fahr.  (114°  C). 

Tomato  (Malay  tamatta).  The  Love-apple, 
Lycoperskum  escuUntum,  a  Solanaceons  plants 
whose  fruits  are  mach  esteemed  in  cookery. 
The  Sotanum  anthropofhag(frum^  which  the 
Feejeans  eat  at  their  feasts  of  human  flesh,  is 
hence  called  the  Cannibal's  Tomato, 

Tomb  (Gr.  ritfifios,  Lat.  tamnlus).  This 
word,  which  signifies  strictly  a  place  where  a 
dead  body  is  burnt,  is  commonly  used  to  de- 
note both  the  grave  or  sepulchre  in  which  the 
body  of  a  deceased  person  is  interred,  and  a 
monument  erected  in  his  memory.  In  many 
countries  it  was  customary  to  burn  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  and  to  collect  the  ashes  into  an 
Ubn,  which  was  deposited  in  a  tomb.  The 
tombs  of  the  Jews  were  generally  hollow 
places  hewn  out  of  a  rock.  The  Greeks  con- 
structed their  tombs  outside  the  walls  of  their 
cities,  with  the  exception  of  those  raised  to  dis- 
tinguished personages.  The  same  distinction 
was  observed  by  the  Bomans ;  their  sepulchres 
were  in  the  country  near  the  high  roads,  and 
none  but  emperors,  vestals,  and  great  person- 
ages had  the  privilege  of  buri^  within  the 
walls.  In  Etruria,  many  ancient  tombs  have 
been  discovered  containing  beantiM  vases,  for 
full  particulars  respecting  which  the  reader 
may  consult  Dennis's  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria.  See,  for  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians, 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Manners  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians^  vol.  iii.  p.  183. 

Tombac.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  sine,  or 
a  species  of  brass  with  excess  of  zinc.  When 
arsenic  is  added,  it  forms  white  tombao. 

Tombaaite.  A  variety  of  Gersdorffite, 
containing  nickel,  arsenic,  and  a  little  sul- 
phur, wiui  traces  of  cobalt  and  iron.  It  is 
found  in  cubical  crystals  of  a  bronze-yellow  or 
pinchbeck-brown  colour,  near  Lobenstein  in 
Thuringia. 

Tomentose  (Lat.  tomentum).  In  Botany, 
this  term  is  applied  to  surfaces  covered  with 
dense  scarcely  rigid  short  hairs,  so  as  to  be 
sensibly  woolly  to  the  touch. 

Tomentum  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  the  down 
which  produces  the  tomentose  chanicter  on  the 
surface  of  plants. 

Tomolsite.  An  amorphous  compact  sili- 
cate of  manganese  from  the  Harz. 

TompiOB  (Fr.  tampon).  In  Artillenr,  a 
conical  plug  or  stcjpper,  placed  in  the  muzzle  of 
a  gun  to  keep  out  the  wet. 

Ton  (A.-Sax.  tunna).  A  denomination  of 
weight  equal  to  20  cwt.  or  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  long!  ton,  often  used  in  wholesale  dealings, 
is  equal  to  21  cwt.  or  2,362  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
Ton  is  also  the  name  of  an  English  measure 
of  capacity  containing  252  gallons ;  but  when 
used  in  the  latter  sense,  the  word  is  usually 
written  tun. 

Ton.    On  Shipboard,  forty  cubic  feet. 

Tonality.  In  Music,  this  rather  vague 
word  is  used  generally  to  denote  that  peculiarity 
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which  modem  music  possesses,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  written  in  definite  keys,  thereby 
conforming  to  certain  defined  arrangements  of 
tones  and  semitones  in  the  diatonic  scale. 
Tondlno  (ItaL  ).    In  Architecture,  the  same 

as  ASTB^OAI.. 

Tone  ^Gr.  rSyoSj  from  rcdw,  to  ttretek).  In 
Music,  this  word  has  several  meanings. 

1.  It  refers  to  the  quality  of  sound  emitted 
by  any  musical  instrument ;  thus,  we  say  a 
pianoforte  or  a  violin  has  a  ffood  tone,  a  jpotter- 
ful  tone,  a  sqft  tone,  a  sweet  tone,  &c 

2.  We  speak,  in  common  language,  of 
musical  tones  as  synonymous  with  musical 
sounds. 

3.  A  tone  is  the  musical  interval  com- 
prised between  two  sounds,  whose  vibrations 
are  in  the  ratio  of  8 :  9. 

Toini.  In  Physiology,  a  degree  of  fijrmnesB 
and  tension  in  certain  soft  tissues,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  flabbiness :  it  is  oommonly 
applied  to  the  muscles,  in  which  the  tone 
depends  on  a  state  of  passive  oontraetion, 
dependent  on  the  connection  of  their  nerres 
with  the  myelon,  and  which  is  lost  when  that 
connection,  or  the  myelon  itself,  is  destroyed. 

Tones*  HooleainstlonL  In  Husic,  the 
eight  modes,  now  generally  called  the  Gie- 
fforian  Chants,  in  which  the  psalms  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  intoned.  Pope  GregoiT 
the  Great  has  been  considered  the  inventor  of 
them. 

Tonrne  (A.-Sax.  tunga;  Goth,  tuggo; 
Ger.  zunge;  Celtic  dingua,  standing  to  the 
Lat.  lingua,  in  the  relabon  of  Lat.  lacirina, 
Fr.  larme;  to  Gr.  Mir^^  Goth,  tagr,  Eng. 
tear).  In  Anatomy,  the  organ  of  taste;  a 
soft  fleshy  viscus,  movable  in  all  directions, 
composed  of  muscular  fibres  covered  by  a 
membrane,  upon  which,  especially  at  the  tip 
and  sides,  are  numerous  nervous  papills. 
The  tongue  is  largeljr  supplied  by  blood- 
vessels, its  arteries  being  branches  of  the 
ranine  and  labial,  and  its  veins  emptying  into 
the  great  linguals  which  proceed  to  the 
external  jugular;  the  nerves  come  from  the 
fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  pairs.  The  tongue 
performs  important  functions,  not  only  in 
tasting,  but  in  articulating,  and  in  eating, 
chewing,  or  swallowing  food,  and  in  receiving 
drink. 

Towoim.    In  Architiecture.    [Groove.] 

Tonlo  (from  tone).  In  Music,  the  principal 
or  key-note  of  the  scale.  It  is  the  chief  sound 
upon  which  all  regular  melodies  depend,  and  in 
which  they,  or  at  least  the  bass  accompanying 
them,  should  usually  terminate. 

Tonics.  Medianes  which  gradually  and 
permanently  increase  the  tonicity  of  the  sjrstem, 
strengthening  and  invigorating  it  when  in  a 
debilitated  condition  ;  tiiey  increase  the  appe- 
tite, assist  digestion,  and  thus,  by  increaang 
nutrition,  give  firmness  to  the  muscular  and 
circulating  system.  The  principal  tonics  are 
to  be  found  among  the  vegetable  astringents 
and  bitters,  the  mineral  adds,  and  the  pre- 
parations of  iron. 
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TONKA  OR  TONQUm  BEAN 

Tonka  or  Toaquln  Beaa.  The  fruit  of 
the  Dipteryx  odoraia.  It  is  lued  as  a  per- 
fume, especiaUj  for  snuff;  its  odour,  resem- 
bling that  of  new  hay,  is  deriTed  from  a  con- 
crete volatile  oil  which  chemists  hare  termed 
ConKABiN,  or  Tonka-Camphor,  [Dxttebtx.] 
A  similar  substance  may  also  be  extracted  from 
the  flowers  of  Melilot  {Mdiiotus  officinalis), 
[MBLiLonrs.] 

ToanaffO.  This  word  implied  originally  the 
number  of  tons  weight  which  a  vessel  might 
safely  carry.  It  is  now  the  gauge  of  a  ship's 
dimensions,  and  the  standard  for  tolls,  dues, 
&c.  It  is  so  important  a  subject  in  its 
l^earing  on  all  matters  of  mercantile  marine, 
that  some  detail  of  the  mode  of  admeasure- 
ment appears  requisite.  Prior  to  January 
1836,  the  rule  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  measurement  of  the  tonnage  of 
ships  was  founded  on  erroneous  principles,  and 
led  to  the  most  mischievous  consequences. 

By  oonsideringthe  breadth  and  depth  as  near- 
ly the  same,  the  rule  implied  the  square  of  the 
breadth;  and  hence  increasing  the  breadth 
of  a  vessel  increased  her  nominal  tonnage  for 
the  payment  of  dues  more  than  it  increased 
her  real  capacity.  Under  this  pernicious 
system,  vessels  came  to  be  built  narrow  and 
deop ;  and  were  thus  not  only  less  efficient,  but 
highly  dangerous.  In  1828  a  committee,  of 
which  Br.  T.  Young  was  chairman,  proposed 
to  measure  the  internal  capacity  by  taking  the 
breadth  and  depth  at  each  quarter  of  the 
length ;  but  for  some  reason  no  step  was  taken. 
In  1832  another  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject ;  and  they  concluded  their 
labours  in  1834  by  recommending  the  method 
of  Mr.  Biddle,  of  the  Boyal  Hospital,  Green- 
wich. Mr.  Riddle  inferred  that  since  a  great 
number  of  direct  measures  for  capacity  would 
affoird  a  result  very  near  the  truth,  an  ap- 
proximation might  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
smaller  number  of  measures,  provided  addi- 
tional weight  was  ^ven  in  the  calculation  to 
those  dimensions  which  extend  through  a  greater 
part  of  the  hull.  He  obtained  the  multipliers 
of  these  dimensions — the  midship  breadth  and 
drptb — by  trial,  f^m  the  vessels  measured  for 
the  guidance  of  the  committee ;  and  the  method 
is  therefore  founded  on  an  arithmetical  fact. 
Having  been  adopted  by  all  vessels  registered 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  basis  for  dock 
dues,  &c.,  this  system  of  measuring  tonnage 
was  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1835  (to  the 
great  improvement  of  shipbuilding),  and,  with 
much  modification,  made  yet  more  compulsory 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1864.  The 
rule,  briefly  expressed,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Act  of  1864  (17  &  18  Vict  c  104  ss.  20-29), 
is  as  follows : — 

All  dimensions  to  be  taken  in  feet  and  de- 
cimal parts  of  feet. 

1.  Measure  the  length  on  the  tonnage  deck 
from  the  inside  of  the  inner  plank  at  the  side 
of  the  stem  to  the  inside  of  the  midship  stem 
timber. 

The  tonnage  deck  is  the  upper  deck  of  ships 
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with  less  than  three  decks;  the  second  deck 
from  below  if  there  be  three  or  more  decks. 

2.  Bivide  the  length  of  the  tonnage  deck 
into  equal  parts  as  follows : — 

If  not  exceeding    60  feet  long,  into  4  parts. 

120        „  »      6     „ 

»»        »»  180        „  „      8    „ 

i»         »»  225         „  ,,     10     „ 

Above  226         „  „     12     „ 

3.  At  each  point  obtained  by  rule  2,  compute 
the  transverse  area  of  the  ship,  by  taking  the 
depth  below  the  tonnage  deck  from  a  point 
one-third  of  the  round  of  the  beam  below  such 
deck  to  the  upper  side  of  the  floor  timber  at 
the  inside  of  the  limber-strake.  Next  ascer- 
tain the  width  at  three  points,  found  by  dividing 
the  depth  into  four  parts  if  such  depth  amid- 
ships do  not  exceed  sixteen  feet,  or  at  five 
points,  the  divisions  between  six  parts,  if  it 
do ;  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  such 
line  of  depth.  Number  these  breadths  1,  2, 
&c.  from  above,  (a.)  In  the  case  of  the  line 
divided  into  four,  multiply  the  second  and 
fourth  breadths  by  four ;  and  the  third  by  two : 
add  these  products  to  the  sum  of  the  first  and 
fifth  breadths ;  multiply  the  total  by  one-third 
of  the  common  interval  between  the  breadths : 
the  product  shall  be  deemed  the  transverse 
area.  (6.)  In  the  case  of  the  line  of  depth 
divided  into  six,  multiply  the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  depths  by  four ;  and  the  third  and 
fifth  by  two ;  to  the  sum  of  these  products  add 
the  first  and  seventh  breadths ;  multiply  the 
total  sum  by  one-third  the  common  mterval 
between  the  breadths:  the  result  shall  be 
deemed  the  transverse  area. 

4.  Having  foxmd  these  transverse  areas, 
number  them  1,  2,  &c.  from  the  bow;  No. 
1  being  at  the  extreme  bow  end  of  the  line 
of  length  and  the  last  number  at  the  extreme 
stem  end  of  such  line.  Then  multiply  eveiy 
even-numbered  area  by  four,  and  each  odd- 
numbered  (except  No.  1  and  the  last)  by  two. 
To  the  sum  of  these  products  add  the  first  and 
last  areas  if  they  yield  anything.  Multiply  the 
totalby  one-third  the  common  distance  between 
the  areas,  and  divide  the  product  by  100.  The 
quotient  shall  be  the  tonnage  under  the  tonnage 
deck  and  the  register  tonnage,  subject  to  certain 
additions  and  deductions,  of  the  ship. 

In  vessels  with  a  poop  or  a  break  in  the 
upper  deck,  measure  the  mean  horizontal  area 
and  height  of  such  poop ;  multiply  these  to- 
gether, and  divide  by  100,  and  add  the  result 
to  the  former  tonnage. 

If  a  vessel  have  more  than  three  decks,  the 
tonnage  due  to  each  between-deck  space  above 
the  tonnage  deck  shall  be  found,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  poop,  and  added.  In  open  vessels,  the 
depth  18  measured  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
upper  strake. 

In  vessels  propelled  otherwise  than  by  sails, 
the  tonnage  due  to  the  content  of  the  engine 
room,  found  by  multiplying  together  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height^  and  by  dividing  the  pro- 
duct by  100,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
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tonnage.  The  space  occupied  by  a  screw  shaft 
is  to  be  included  as  part  of  the  engine-room. 

The  relative  capacities  of  ships  are  de- 
termined very  nearly  by  tiiis  method,  i.  e. 
within  little  more  than  four  or  five  per  cent, 
generally;  though, in  extreme  cases,  the  differ- 
ence may  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. 
Even  this,  however,  is  insignificant,  as  com- 
pared with  the  usual  errors  of  the  former 
method.  The  divisor  by  which  cubic  content 
is  reduced  to  nominal  tonnage  has  been  adopted 
merely  in  order  that,  while  3ie  reputed  tonnage 
of  most  kinds  of  vessels  would  be  corrected  by 
the  new  rule,  the  total  registered  tonnage  of  the 
kingdom  might  remain  unaltered.  By  the  new 
method  the  dues  paid  on  tonnage  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  capacities  of  the  vessels;  and  as 
no  advantage  is  gained  in  these  respects  by  de- 
fective forms,  a  marked  improvement  in  mer- 
chant vessels  has  followed  Uie  passing  of  the 
Act. 

The  new  measurement  is  universally  adopted 
for  vessels  registered  under  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
each  ship  being  reqnired  (to  be  deemed  a  British 
merchant  ship)  to  have  her  number  and  tonnage 
carved  or  painted  conspicuously  on  her  main 
beam ;  but  pleasure  yachts  still,  for  the  most 
part,  cling  to  the  CM.  or  old  measurement. 

Tonnare  and  Vonnda^e.  Tonnage  was 
a  duty  upon  all  wines  imported  over  and  above 
prisaae.  [Pkisaoe.]  Poundage  was  a  duty  im- 
posed ad  valorem  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  in 
the  pound  on  all  other  merchandise  whatever. 
These  duties  were  granted  to  the  crown  by 
parliament,  at  first  periodically,  then  annually, 
till  the  Tcign  of  Charles  I.,  who  collected  them 
for  fifteen  years  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment; a  right  formally  renounced  by  stat.  16 
Ch.  I.  c.  8.  After  the  Bestoration,  these  duties 
were  continued  by  parliament  from  time  to  time 
till  the  year  1787,  when  they  were  merged  in 
the  general  customs  duties  by  the  first  Customs 
Consolidation  Act  (27  Geo.  III.  c.  13). 

ToiwlllitU.    Infiammation  of  the  toiisils. 

[QUINSBT.] 

Tonsils  (Lat.  tonsilla,  dim.  of  tonsa,  part, 
of  tondeo,  to  shear  or  cut  off).  An  oblong 
suboval  gland  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  and 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  several 
large  ducts. 

Tonsure  (Lat.  tonsura,  from  tondeo,  / 
shave).  The  crown  or  space  on  the  top  of 
the  head  kept  shaven  by  persons  in  orders,  or 
belonging  to  religious  bodies  in  the  Boman  and 
other  churches.  Tonsure  is  said  to  be  of  two 
kinds ;  one  denominated  after  St.  Paul,  across 
the  whole  front  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  in 
use  in  the  Eastern  churches,  (and  those  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland) ;  the  other  from  St  Peter,  the 
ordinary  Bomish.  Tonsure  was  first  rendered 
obligatory  by  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  A..D. 
633.  The  tonsure  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  of  the  person  in  the  church.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  crown  of  thorns  placed 
on  the  head  of  Christ  when  before  Pilate. 

Tontine.  At  or  about  the  conclusion 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  Tonti,  a 
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Neapolitan,  suggested  to  the  French  govern- 
ment a  new  method  of  raising  money,  on  the 
joint  lives  of  a  number  of  subscribers  to  a 
government  fund.  The  suggestion  was  ne- 
glected in  France,  but  adopted  in  England, 
and  for  some  time  joint  annuities,  under  the 
name  of  tontines^  from  the  inventor,  were  a 
customaCry  means  of  borrowing  money. 

A  tontine  is  an  ingenious  scheme  in  which 
the  prudential  practice  of  securing  a  fixeil 
provision  on  the  basis  of  a  government  obhga- 
tion  is  coupled  with  the  speculative  tendeney 
of  considering  one's  own  chance  of  life  better 
than  that  of  one's  neighbour.  A  number  of 
persons  join  in  equal  or  varying  shares  towards 
a  government  loan,  and  receive  a  proportionate 
annuity,  with  a  right  of  survivorship,  the  last 
survivor  receiving  the  whole  sum  annually 
paid,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  such  a  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  sum  as  has  been  determined 
at  the  time  in  which  the  tontine  was  created. 
Thus,  if  a  thousand  persons  subscribed  a  fund 
sufficient,  on  calculations  made  by  government 
as  to  the  expectation  of  loss,  to  secure  annuities 
of  100/.  to  each  subscriber,  tlie  last  surrivor 
would  on  the  first  hypothesis  receive  100,000/. 
a  year,  or  whatever  sum,  say  10,000/.  or 
20,000/.,  was  agreed  on  when  the  tontine  was 
created,  as  the  annuity  of  the  last  survivor. 

Tontines  have  long  ceased  to  be  favourite 
schemes  of  government.  On  the  whole,  the 
state  lost  considerably  by  the  arrangement. 
This  was  due  to  two  causes  at  least  The 
calculations  made  as  to  the  probable  duration 
of  human  life,  having  been  taken  on  the 
whole  from  insurance  tables,  erred  on  the  side 
of  deficiency,  and  thus,  on  the  whole,  the  ordi- 
nary annuitant)  who  would  seldom  purchase 
unless  with  a  good  prospect  of  life,  gamed  con- 
siderably. Again,  tontines  were  frequent  sub- 
jects for  investment  on  the  part  of  speculators 
and  even  of  companies.  To  make  them  as 
profitable  as  possible,  agents  were  despatched 
over  the  whole  country,  to  search  out  families 
noted  for  longevity,  and  select  from  them 
individuals  of  the  healthiest  frame  and  most 
temperate  habits.  As  a  consequence,  the  in- 
vestment in  tontine  funds  was  advantageous 
to  the  purchaser  and  a  loss  to  government. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  dead  weight  an- 
nuity of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  expires 
in  1867,  is  in  principle  a  tontine  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  the  annuities  payable  in  1823  having 
amounted  to  upwards  of  5,000,000/.,  and  the 
Bank  having  stipulated  to  satisfy  them  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment  of  585,740/. 
for  forty-four  years  commencing  on  April  5, 
1823. 

Toon  IRTood.  The  wood  of  Cedrela  Tboito. 
.  Toot  Vlant.      A  poisonous  New  Zealand 
shrub,  Coriarui  ruao{f(Hta, 

TooUiaelie«<tree.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  Xanthoxylon  fraxineum, 

TootblniT-  In  Architecture,  bricks  alter- 
nately projecting  at  the  end  of  a  wall,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  bonded  into  a  continuation  of 
it  when  the  remainder  is  carried  up. 
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Top  (A.-Saz.).  In  Naval  kngnage,  a 
small  light  platform  around  the  lower  mast- 
head. 

Topi  Splniriny.  A  well-known  toy.  The 
steady  motion  which  a  well-spun  top  soon 
acquires  suggested  to  Mr.  Sisson,  about  eighty 
years  ago,  the  employment  of  a  mirror  placed 
upon  it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  as  an  arti- 
ficial horizon  which  might  probably  be  used 
at  sea;  and  on  sending  out  the  first  of  the 
late  polar  expeditions,  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Troughton  was  turned  to  the  subject.  But 
though  useful  observations  might  have  been 
made  on  land  with  the  instrument  which  he 
constructed,  it  was  not  found  at  sea  to  give 
results  of  any  practical  value.  More  recently 
Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth  has  constructed  on  this 
principle  a  contrivance  which  he  calls  a^res 
revolvvng  stand,  and  which  has  been  used  with 
some  success. 

Xop-aad-BotC  An  arrangement  of  the 
planks  of  the  outside  by  which  economy 
of  wood  is  secured.  They  are  so  bolted  on 
that  two  rows  produce  a  straight  band. 

T<»p«iiuwt.  The  second  mast  from  the  deck, 
being  above  the  lower  mast,  and  below  the 
topgallant  mast.  It  is  sustained  by  a  fid, 
through  its  base,  which  rests  on  the  trestle- 
trees,  steadiness  being  maintained  by  the  cap 
on  the  lower  mast-head,  the  topmast  shrouds, 
stays,  and  backstays. 

Titparclij'  (Gr.  Tfnrapx^a>  ^m  r^ror,  a 
place f  and  Apx»t  I  rule).  In  Ancient  History, 
a  small  state  or  lordship  consisting  only  of  a 
few  cities  or  towns ;  or  a  petty  countzy  under 
the  sway  of  a  toparch.  Thus  Judsea  was 
andently  divided  into  ten  toparchies. 

Topaa.  A  silicate  of  alumina  containing 
fluorine.  It  occurs  crystallised  and  in  water- 
worn  pebbles,  and  is  harder  than  Quartz,  but 
less  hard  than  Ruby.  It  is  limpid  and  trans- 
parent, colourless  or  yellow,  or  of  a  wine- 
colour,  blue,  green,  &c. 

When  heated,  the  Brazilian  Topaz  becomes 
rose-red,  and  is  sometimes  in  this  state 
passed  off  as  a  Ruby  ;  the  Saxon  Topaz 
loses  its  colour  by  heat.  When  without  flaws 
and  of  a  good  colour,  it  is  much  employed 
in  jewellery.  The  Saxon  is  usually  paler 
than  the  Brazilian,  which  often  has  a  pinkish 
hue  ;  the  Siberian  Topaz  is  usually  colourless, 
and  the  Scotch  has  a  blue  tinge.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Topazos,  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  whence  the  ancients  procured  their 
Topazes.  (Bristow*s  Glossary  of  Mineralogy, 
p.  383.) 

Topasliie  Quarts.  [False  Topae;Smokt 

QrA-BTS.] 

Topasolite.  A  variety  of  lime-Garnet, 
found  in  translucent,  honey-yellow  crystals 
(which  are  sometimes  of  an  olive-green  colour), 
at  Mussa  in  Piedmont. 

Topclialiis.  On  Shipboard,  chains  used 
in  action,  by  which  the  lower  yard  is  hung  in 
case  of  the  slings  being  shot  away.  | 

Topgallant*  That  which  is  next  above  the 
topmast 
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Toptiet.  Tophet,  it  would  seem,  was  ori- 
ginally a  garden  or  pleasanee  of  the  Jewish 
kings,  whidi  some  among  them  defiled  by  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  by  human  sacrifices  offered 
to  Moloch.  Afterwflurds  the  name  was  used 
to  denote  any  polluted  or  unclean  place. 

The  name  is  derived  by  some  fiom  Heb. 
toph,  a  drum,  on  account  of  the  beating  of 
dnims  and  other  instruments  by  which  the 
cries  of  the  children  sacrificed  to  Moloch  were 
stifled,  or  which  were  used  there  on  festive 
occasions. 

Topbns  (Lat.).  A  soft  tumour  upon  a 
bone,  also  a  term  used  to  designate  gouty 
deposit  in  the  smaller  joints. 

Tophus.  A  name  given  to  porous  deposits 
of  calcareous  matter  from  water.  Probably 
the  term  tt/a  or  tuff,  which  is  ordinarily 
used  to  denote  such  deposits,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  word  tophus. 

Topiaiy  Urork  (Lat  ars  topiaria).  In  Hor- 
ticulture, this  expression  is  used  to  designate  the 
fanciful  shapes  formerly  given,  by  cutting  and 
trimming,  to  arbours,  hedges,  and  trees  in 
formal  gardens.  Topiary  work  is  now  happily 
obsolete,  and  ornamental  trees  are  suffered  to 
grow  without  being  tortured  into  the  unseemly 
forms  which  once  were  given  to  them.  The 
term  does  not  include  such  moderate  knife- 
pruning  as  may  be  designed  to  ^ve  finish  to 
a  naturally  graceful  shape,  but  is  applied  to 
such  cutting  (clipping)  as  gives  an  artificial 
form  or  outline. 

Topics  (Gr.  roiriK6s,  from  tAkos,  a  place). 
In  Rh  etoric.  By  abstracting  from  a  proposition 
which  conveys  a  truth  in  the  concrete  (i.e.  re- 
specting certain  circumstances  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  the  proposition)  a  portion  of  those 
circumstances  aenominated  accidental,  we  arrive 
at  the  same  truth  in  the  abstract,  or  (in  stricter 
language)  in  a  more  widely  applicable  form,  ac- 
commodated to  many  different  sets  of  accidental 
circumstances.  Thus,  for  example,  in  juris- 
prudence, from  an  investigation  of  the  truth  in 
various  insulated  cases  in  which  a  too  strict 
application  of  legal  principles  has  been  attended 
with  evil  effects,  we  deduce  the  general  truth 
that  such  application  is  so  attended ;  or,  in  the 
proverbial  phrase, '  summum  jus  summa  injuria.' 
Among  the  helps  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
their  favourite  study  of  rhetoric  was  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  a  great  variety  of 
such  general  truths,  according  to  the  several 
sciences  or  subjects  to  which  they  belonged. 
These  they  termed  topoi,  or  places ;  from  which 
the  modem  term  topic  is  derived.  They  con- 
sidered it  useful  for  the  student  in  rhetoric  to 
have  at  hand,  by  means  of  his  memory,  these 
compendious  expressions  of  universal  sentiment, 
and  the  geneiul  reasonings  or  declamations 
applicable  to  each  of  them,  in  order  to  employ 
them  for  particular  use  by  performing  the 
converse  of  that  operation  by  which  they  were 
arrived  at;  viz.  clothing  them  with  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus  the 
topoB  just  cited  might  be  useful  to  the  forensic 
orator ;  it  affords  a  subject  for  reasoning  and 
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declamation  applicable  to  a  great  number  of 
individual  instances.  Many  of  these  topics 
answer  to  what  in  modem  phrase  we  should 
term  axioms ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  axioms 
of  pure  mathematics  are  enumerated  by  Ari- 
stotle among  the  topics  which  are  proper  to 
every  species  of  oratory. 

Topograplijr  (Gr.  rowoy^la).  Strictly 
the  description  of  a  place,  or  the  science  of 
describing  places  (distinguished  from  chorO' 
ffraphy,  or  the  description  of  a  district,  and 
from  geography^  the  description  of  the  earth). 

Topping  Xiift.  On  Shipboard,  tackle  for 
raising  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff  or  boom. 

Toptimbers.  In  the  ribs  of  a  ship's  side, 
those  pieces  which  are  next  above  the  &ttocks. 

Torbane  Bill  Goal  or  TorlMUtlte.  A 
kind  of  Cannel  Coal  found  at  Torbane  and  other 
places  near  Bathgate  in  Dnlithgowshire,  in  the 
upper  coal-measures  of  Scotland,  where  it  some- 
times passes  into  Blackband  Ironstone  and  into 
ordinary  Cannel.  This  mineral  is  the  most 
valuable  coal  hitherto  discovered  for  making 
gas  and  paraflBne.    (Ure's  IHet.  of  ArU^  ^c.) 

Torberlte.  A  Mineralogical  synonym  for 
Copper-Uranite. 

Toremnatoloiry  (^>  rSpw/M,  embossed 
work,  and  xSyos),  This  word  signifies  either 
the  science  or  art  of  sculpture,  or  a  description 
of  ancient  and  modem  sculpture  and  bas- 
relief. 

Torentlo  (Gr.  ropcuTtinff,  belonging  to  work 
in  relief).  In  Sculpture,  a  term  applied  to 
such  objects  as  are  executed  with  high  finish, 
delicacv,  and  polish ;  but  properly  to  all  figures 
in  hard  wood,  ivory,  &c  and  often  restricted  to 
metallic  carvings  or  castings  in  basso-rilievo. 
But  in  its  widest  sense  it  signifies  sculpture  in 
any  style,  or  in  any  material,  whether  modelled, 
carved,  or  cast 

Toiia.  An  Eastern  name  for  SinapisglaucOf 
a  species  extensively  cultivated  in  India  for  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  seed. 

TormentU  Boot.  The  root  of  the  Poten- 
tilla  ThrmentHliL  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astnngent. 

Tornado  (Span.).  A  violent  hurricane  or 
gust  of  wind,  which,  arising  suddenly  from  the 
shore,  veers  round  to  all  pomts  of  the  compass, 
and  indeed  has  been  described  as  blowing 
from  all  points  at  once.  Tornadoes  are  usually 
accompanied  with  thunder  storms,  and  are 
generdly  of  short  duration.  They  are  frequent 
in  the  Chinese  seas  and  the  West  Indies. 
[Storm.] 

TomatoUa.  A  ffenus  of  oval  marine  Uni- 
valves belonging  to  uie  Plicacea,  found  fossil  in 
the  oolite  and  superjacent  strata.  Kecent  toma- 
tell»  are  found  in  shallow  water,  creeping  upon 
and  furrowing  the  sand. 

Torpedo  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  Cartilaginous 
fishes,  separated  from  the  Baia  of  Linnaeus  on 
account  of  the  circular  form  of  the  body,  and 
more  especially  from  the  presence  of  the  elec- 
trical organs  on  which  that  form  of  the  body 
mainly  depends.  Violent  shocks  are  experienced 
on  touching  the  living  and  active  torpedo.  ^'■ 
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is  probable  that  it  exerts  its  electrifying  or 
benumbing  powers  in  order  to  secure  its  prey ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  same  power  is  employed 
in  defending  itself  against  assailants,  to  whosp 
assaults  it  would  be  otherwise  more  exposed 
than  are  the  ordinary  rays  ;  for  the  torpedo 
has  a  smooth  skin,  and  is  not  defended  by  the 
spiny  tubercles,  or  barbed  and  pointed  bony 
weapons,  with  which  the  non-electric  rays  are 
provided. 

ToRFBDO.  In  Nautical  language,  the  name 
applied  to  certain  vessels  constructed  for  nari- 
gating  under  water,  the  power  of  sustaining  lifr 
and  of  moving  the  stmcture  being  derived  from 
compressed  air.  Various  designs  of  this  class 
have  at  different  times  been  brought  to  the  test 
of  experiments,  but  no  practical  results  hsTe 
hitherto  followed. 

The  word  has  in  recent  years  been  also  used 
to  designate  certain  submei^ed  bombehells, 
which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  ships,  to  be 
fired  beneath  them.  They  were  us^  during 
both  the  Bussian  and  American  wurs.  The 
torpedoes  are  of  two  kinds,  one  self-acdng,  which 
is  equally  dangerous  to  friend  and  foe,  and 
presents  the  especial  difficulty  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  fish  it  up  without  an  explosion ; 
the  other  class  are  fired  by  electricity.  The 
self-acting,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
may  in  general  terms  be  described  aa  consisting 
of  an  inverted  cone  of  thin  iron,  containing 
gunpowder,  in  communication  with  which  is  a 
small  case  of  lime.  In  this  lime  is  a  glass  tabe 
of  sulphuric  add,  which  is  connectedwith  an 
iron  rod  projecting  from  the  top  of  the  torpedo : 
on  a  ship  striking  this  rod,  or  any  branch  rod 
attached  to  it»  it  breaks  the  glass  tube:  the 
acid  fires  the  lime,  and  the  heat  explodes  the 
powder. 

The  electric  torpedoes  are  of  two  sorts ;  one  in 
which  two  observers,  at  separate  points  in  the 
wire  circuit  connecting  the  torpedo  with  the 
electric  battery,  look  along  lines  intersecting 
at  the  machine.  Each  maintains  the  electric 
connection  at  his  station  so  long  as  sn  en^ny's 
ship  is  over  his  line  of  view,  and  when  both 
observers  simultaneously  connect,  the  electric 
circuit  becomes  complete,  and  the  powder  is 
blown  up,  the  ship  being  of  necessity  where  the 
lines  of  sight  cross.  The  remaining  sort  of  elec- 
tric torpedo  is  self-firing.  A  covered  wire  is  laid 
from  a  battery  on  shore  to  the  outside  of  a  metal 
cylinder  in  the  middle  of  the  torpedo.  The 
other  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  by  a  wire 
with  the  water.  An  iron  rod  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  torpedo,  with  attached  feelers. 
Its  lower  end  has  a  certain  play  within  the 
metallic  cylinder.  When  an  enemy's  ship 
approaches,  the  shore  communication  is  made 
complete  by  attendants  on  tlie  land:  if  the 
ship  strike  tJie  feel-rod,  the  lower  end  is  brought 
against  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  from  the 
strong  conductivity  of  the  water  the  entire  cir- 
cuit is  immediately  formed,  when  the  appa- 
ratus explodes.  The  electric  torpedoes  are 
best  adapted  for  rivers  or  parts  near  the  shore. 

Three  kinds  of  self-acting  torpedoes  ' 
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employed  by  the  Confederates  at  Fort  Wagnep, 
which  are  fully  described  in  General  Gillmore's 
Artillery  and  Engineer  Operations  against 
Charleston,  Bein^  injudiciously  placed,  they 
were  as  great  an  impediment  to  ttie  Confede- 
rates as  to  the  attacking  Federals,  entirely 
hindering  them  from  issmng  out  to  attack  the 
besiegers,  who  could  thus  continue  their  works 
in  perfect  security  from  sorties. 

Torpidity.     [Hybernation.] 

Torqnes.  In  Antiquities,  the  Latin  name 
for  a  chain  or  collar  formed  of  a  number  of  small 
ringlets  interlaced  with  each  other,  framed  of 
metal,  and  worn  round  the  neck.  No  ornament 
perhaps  was  of  more  early  or  general  use.  It 
was  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Boman8,but 
peculiarly  among  the  Celtic  nations.  The 
legends  respecting  the  torques  of  the  Gauls 
who  invaded  Home  are  well  }mown.  T.  Man- 
ilas Torquatus  is  said  to  have  derived  his  sur- 
name from  having  vanquished  a  Gaulish  war^ 
rior,  whom  he  deprived  of  his  chain.  (livy, 
lib.  vii  ch.  z.)  No  relic  is  more  commonly 
found  in  this  country  by  antiquarian  explorers. 
Boadicea  wore  a  large  golden  torques.  (Bio. 
Cass.  Izii.)  See  the  ArchtBologiay  vol.  xiv.  p.  97 
and  passim,  for  descriptions  of  particular 
specimens. 

TorreflMttoii  (Lat  torrefacio,  /  roast). 
The  operation  of  roasting  ores  to  deprive  them 
of  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  other  volatile  ingredients. 
When  drugs  are  highly  dried,  or  partially 
toasted  or  roasted,  they  are  also  said  to  be 
torrefied. 

Torrellte.  A  name  for  Columbite,  after 
Dr.  J.  Torrey. 

Torrejtt  (after  Dr.  Torrey,  an  American 
botanist).  A  genus  of  Taxaeea,  to  which  the 
name  of  Stinking  Yews  has  been  given,  from 
the  disagreeable  smell  given  off  by  the  leaves 
and  wood  when  bruiwd  or  burnt  They 
are  small  eveigreen  trees  of  North  America, 
China,  or  Japan,  and  grow  from  twenty  to  BIty 
feet  high  with  two-ranked  linear  or  lanceolate 
leaves  and  dicBcious  flowers.  The  fruits  are 
drupaceous.  The  timber  of  T.  taxi/oUa  and 
7*.  myristica  is  heavy  and  close-grained,  but  has 
a  disagreeable  smell.  The  kernels  of  Uie  seeds 
of  T.  nucifera  yield  Hn  oil  which  is  used  for 
ealinary  purposes,  bat  the  kernel  itself  is  too 
astringent  to  be  eaten. 

TonteelllMi  Vaeniun.  In  Physics,  the 
vaeaum  produced  by  inverting  a  tube  of  suffi- 
cient length,  filled  with  mercuiy  or  any  other 
fluid,  in  a  vessel  oontaining  a  portion  of  the 
same  fluid,  and  allowing  the  fliud  in  the  tube 
to  descend  until  its  weight  is  counterbalanced 
by  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  manner 
the  first  barometers  were  formed  by  Torricelli, 
and  thence  called  Torricellian  tubes.    [Baxo- 

MBTBB.] 

Xonid  Kone.  In  Geography,  the  zone 
of  the  earth  included  between  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn.  It  extends  from  the 
equator,  on  both  sides,  to  the  parallel  corre- 
sponding to  the  sun's  greatest  declination, 
about  23^  degrees.  [Ecliptic  Zons.] 
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ToraloB  (Lat  tortio,  from  torqueo,  /  twist). 
In  Geometry,  the  departure  of  a  curve  from 
the  plane  containing  three  consecutive  elements. 
The  angle  dtr  between  two  consecutive  oscu- 
lating planes,  is  termed  the  angle  oftorsion^  and 
the  torsion  itself,  or  second  curvature,  as  the 
French  term  it,  is  measured  by  the  quantity 

-T-,  where  ds  \s  the  element  of  the  arc  of  the 
ds 

curve.      The  inverse  of  this    quantity,    viz. 

■^-  sr,  is  called  the  radius  of  torsion.  The 
dff 

angle  of  torsion  of  a  curve  is  alwavs  equal  to 
the  angle  of  contact  of  the  cuspidal  edge  of 
the  polar  developable,  and  the  angle  of  torsion 
of  the  latter  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  contact  of 
the  original  curve.  The  radii  of  torsion  and 
curvature,  however,  have  not  the  same  recipro- 
cal relations,  since  the  arcs  of  the  two  curves 
are  in  general  unequal   [Polab  Dbvblofable.] 

Some  continental  writers  have  also  considered 
the  departure  of  a  curve  from  the  osculating 
sphere  determined  by  four  consecutive  points, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  spherical 
torsion.    (Grunert's  Archiv  der  Math.  th.  19.) 

ToBSiON.  In  Mechanics,  the  twisting  or 
wrenching  of  a  body  by  the  exertion  of  a  late- 
ral force.  If  a  slender  rod  of  metal  suspended 
vertically,  and  having  its  upper  end  fixed, 
be  twisted  through  a  certain  angle  by  a 
force  acting  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its 
axis,  it  will,  on  the  removal  of  the  force,  un- 
twist itself,  or  return  in  the  opposite  direction 
with  a  greater  or  less  velocity,  and,  after  a 
series  of  oscillations,  will  come  to  rest  in  its 
original  position.  The  limits  of  torsion  within 
which  the  body  will  return  to  its  original  state 
depend  upon  its  elasticity.  A  fine  wire  of  a 
few  feet  in  length  may  be  twisted  through 
several  revolutions  without  impairing  its  elas- 
ticity ;  and  within  those  limits  the  force  evolved 
is  found  to  be  perfectly  regular,  and  directly 
proportional  to  the  angular  displacement 
from  the  position  of  rest.  If  the  angular  dis- 
placement exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  particles 
of  the  body  will  be  wrenched  asunder ;  or  if 
the  elasticity  be  not  perfect  (as  in  a  wire  of 
lead,  for  example)  before  disruption  takes  place, 
the  particles  will  assume  a  new  arrangement 
or  take  a  set,  and  will  not  return  to  their  ori- 
ginal position  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  disturb- 
ing force. 

The  resistance  which  cylinders  or  prisms 
formed  of  different  substances  oppose  to  torsion, 
furnishes  one  of  the  usual  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  elasticity  and  strength  of  materials ; 
and  the  property  which  a  metallic  wire  or 
thread  stretched  by  a  small  weight  possesses  of 
becoming  twisted  and  untwisted  in  a  series  of 
isochronous  and  perfectly  regular  oscillations, 
has  been  ingeniously  applied  in  the  torsion  ba- 
lance to  the  measurement  of  very  minute  forces, 
and  thereby  to  the  establishment  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  elpctricity  and  magnetism,  and 
to  the  determination  of  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.     [Balance  of  Torsion.] 
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The  laws  of  torsion  have  been  experimentally 
investigated  by  Coulomb  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances. The  method  which  he  employed  con- 
sisted in  attaching  a  body  of  given  form  and 
dimensions  to  the  extremity  of  the  wire,  and, 
after  twisting  it  through  a  certain  angle,  aban- 
doning it  to  the  action  of  the  force  evolved, 
and  observing  the  time  of  the  oscillations.  The 
following  general  laws  were  found  to  hold 
good : — 

1.  On  loading  a  wire  or  thread  with  different 
weights,  it  will  settle  in  different  positions  of 
stable  equilibrium;  i.e.  an  index  attached  to 
the  weight  will  point  in  different  directions 
if  the  weight  be  varied,  and  the  angular  devia- 
tion may  amount  even  to  a  whole  circum- 
ference. 

2.  The  oscillations  are  isochronous. 

3.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  weight  which  stretches 
the  wire. 

4.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  as  the  square 
root  of  the  length  of  the  wire. 

6.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 

From  the  second  of  these  laws  it  follows 
that  when  the  wire  is  twisted  round  from 
the  position  of  rest,  the  force  with  which  it 
tends  to  return  to  that  position  is  propor- 
tional to  the  angle  to  be  described  in  order 
to  attain  it  For  it  is  a  general  resralt  of 
mechanics,  that  all  motions  produced  by  forces 
acting  according  to  this  law  have  the  pro- 
perty of  isochronism :  i.e.  the  oscillations 
are  performed  in  equal  times,  whatever  be 
the  length  of  the  arc  This  fundamental 
property  is  usually  enunciated  by  saying  that 
the  force  of  torsion  is  proportional  to  the  angle 
of  torsion. 

Let  F  denote  the  force  of  torsion,  measured 
by  the  weight  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
apply  by  means  of  a  pulley  to  a  point  p,  situated 
at  the  unit  of  distance  (one  inch)  from  the  axis 
of  the  wire,  and  invariablv  connected  with  it, 
to  cause  the  point  p  to  describe  an  arc  of  a 
circle  equal  in  length  to  the  unit  of  distance ; 
then,  by  the  property  enunciated,  the  force 
which  must  be  applied  at  p  in  order  that  the 

rint  may  descril^  any  arc  ^  is  expressed  by 

On  this  principle  of  the  proportionality  of 
the  impelling  force  to  the  angle  of  deviation, 
the  problem  of  determining  the  time  of  an 
oscillation  is  solved.  Suppose  a  body  of  any 
form  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  slender 
wire  the  weight  (rf  which,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  body,  may  be  neglected,  and  let  dm 
be  an  element  of  mass,  r  the  distance  of  dm  from 
the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  T  the  time  of  an  oscilla- 
tion ;  the  solution  of  the  problem  gives — 


TORTOISE 

cylinder  whose  axis  coincides  with  that  of  the 
wire,  and  if  a  denote  its  radius  and  H  its 
mass,  ihen/r^  rfm— JM  a* ;  or,  expresangtlK 
mass  in  terms  of  the  weight,  and  obserring  that 
if  the  weight  be  denoted  by  P,  and  the  aocde- 
rating  force  of  gravity  by  ^  (  «  821908  feet  or 
386-2894  inches  in  a  second]^  we  have  P»Mf 
fr^dmtmVa*-k-2g,    Hence  the  ezpressi<m  for 

/  P 

the  time  becomes  T=»  a     /  -— 

Jf  the  attached  bodv  were  a  slender  cjlindn- 
cal  needle  suspended  horizontally  byitsmiddk 
to  the  wire,  we  should,  on  denoting  its  lesgth 
by  2  ^  hnYe /f*dm  —  J  M^;  whence 

The  following  results  are  deduced  from  the 
formula :  1.  The  force  of  torsion  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  weight  which  stretches  the  vire,  os 
F  remains  constant  while  P  is  varied.  For 
suppose  P  to  become  P,  and  let  T  be  th* 
corresponding  time  of  oscillation,  and  F  the 
corresponding  force ;  we  have  ihen. 


.=..(/-) 


orT*-ir 


^frHm 


where  the  integral /*r*  dm\i  iAiB  moment  of 

inertia  of  the  attached  body.    If  the  body  be  a 
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whenceT*:T»=PF:FF.  But,  by  Ae  thinl 
experimental  law,  T*  :  r»=P  :  F;  therefoK 
F'-F. 

2.  The  force  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  tb 
wire.  For,  supposing  P  to  remain  constant,  ve 
have  T*  :  T^=F' :  F.  But,  by  the  fourth  a- 
perimental  law,  T*  :  T^-=/  :  ^ ;  whence  F :  F 
=  /:/'. 

3.  The  force  is  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire.  Let  there 
be  two  wires  of  the  same  substance,  bet  d 
different  diameters,  D  and  Jf,  and  stretchni 
by  the  same  weight  P ;  and  let  T  and  T  be  the 
corresponding  times.  By  the  fifth  expeiimeot^ 
law,  wehaveT:T'-I>^:D«.  Butithtsbeea 
shown  that  T*  :  T^«F  :  F ;  therefore  F :  F= 

For  the  demonstration  of  the  fundamea- 
tal  formula,  viz.  T*F«Wr*<?«»>8ee  Coulomb, 
Thhrie  des  MaeUnea  Shnjales,  or  Biot,  Treisi 
de  Physique^  tom.  L 

Torso  (Ital.).  In  Sculpture,  a  atatse  d 
which  nothing  but  the  trunk  of  the  boi!^ 
figure  remains,  as  for  instanoe  the  celebrated 
Torso  of  ApoUonius^  now  in  the  Vatican- 
Tort  (FV.  wronfft  from  Lat.  tortus,  tvitUf}' 
In  Law,  this  word  signifies  injustice  or  is- 
jury.  'Actions  founded  on  tarts*  are  s-sk 
actions  as  are  brought  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs  not  arising  from  breaches  of  f-^'- 
tract ;  they  are  sometimes  described  as  accicss 
ex  ddicto. 

Tortoise.  This  name  is  usnany  applied  t? 
species  of  that  division  of  the  Lunuean  g«« 
Testudo  including  the  terrestrial  Chekoar'^ 
to  which  ^e  generic  name  is  now  limited. 
[Testudo.] 
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tipe*. 


Testudinaria  elephan- 


Toitolfle  Shell.  The  n&me  given  to  the 
homy  scutes  or  plates  of  the  sea  turtles ;  and 
in  pairtieular  to  tnose  of  the  hawk's-bill  turtle, 
Chthne  imbricata, 

TortrkMS  (Lat.  toiqneo,  Iwreathe).  The 
name  of  a  tribe  of  nocturnal  Lepidopterous 
insoctfl,  comprising  those  the  lanrsB  of  which 
live  concealed  in  leaves,  which  they  roll  around 
them  for  the  pnrpose. 

Torture  (LaU  torqneo,  /  iunst  or  torment). 
In  a  Legal  sense,  the  infliction  of  pain  on  an 
accused  person  in  order  to  extort  an  avowal  of 
^lilt,  or  revelation  of  accomplices.  Such  a 
j>r.vetice  is  sufficiently  common  among  all  half- 
civilised  nations;  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Tere  perhaps  the  first  who  introduced  it  as  a 
part  of  their  regular  proceedings  in  criminal 
caaes.  JBoth  at  Athens  and  Borne  torture  was, 
however,  considered  as  applicable  only  to  extort 
fvidenoe  from  slaves:  towards  them  it  was 
iL«ed  profusely;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  usual 
occurrence  to  order  a  whole  family  of  slaves 
tu  the  torture,  in  order  to  extract  revelations 
▼here  a  crime  had  been  committed,  as,  for 
iii>tance,  the  murder  of  the  master.  Ciceio,  in 
^Teral  passages,  condemns  the  use  of  torture ; 
and  Ulpian  (Lex  L  De  Quastionibus)  says, 
'  Kes  est  frsgilis  et  periculosa,  et  qu»  veritatem 
fallit,  nam  plerique  patientiA  sive  duritiA  tor- 
meutorem  ita  et  tormenta  contemnunt,  ut  ex- 
pnoii  eis  Veritas  nullo  modo  possit;  alii  tantA 
sunt  impatientii  nt  quid  vis  mentiri  quam  pati 
tormenta  malint.'  (As  to  the  torture  at  Rome, 
8«e  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  4to  ed.'^  Kotwith- 
EUnding  these  recorded  opinions  ot  the  highest 
luninaries  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  torture 
vas  adopted  alonff  with  the  rest  of  the  process 
of  the  civil  law  in  most  European  countries. 
[For  its  nse  in  France,  see  Qusstiok.]  The 
general  principle  of  the  civilians  was,  that  it 
could  not  be  used  unless  ffehemerU  mtsptcion 
warranted  its  application.  But  no  very  definite 
meaning  was  attached  in  practice  to  these 
words ;  espedaUv  in  Germanv,  where  the  abuse 
a^ems  to  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
t>xt<>nt  by  the  ignorant  and  cruel  tribunals  of 
n<*r  smaller  states.  When  Howard  visited  the 
prisons  of  that  country  (about  1770),  it  was 
ittill  in  goneral  use.  (Account  of  Prisons.) 
The  writings  of  various  philosoplucal  authors 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  Voltaire, 
Thomasius,  and  Beocaria  (whose  short  treatise, 
lAi  DdUti  e  delle  Pens,  obtained  such  singular 
notoriety),  eflTected  much  towards  bringing  its 
employment  into  disrepute;  but  its  general 
aliolition  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  supe- 
rior regard  for  the  rights  of  man  introduced 
everywhere  by  the  agitation  of  the  French 
rF-volution.  In  England,  judicial  torture  was 
Dot  recognised  by  the  common  law  (for  the 
(-eine  forte  et  dure  hardly  falls  within  the 
»ame  definition) ;  and  that  it  was  also  nearly 
nnJuiown  in  practice,  in  the  fourteenth  century 
at  least,  may  be  inferred  £ram  the  reluctance  of 
Kdward  II.  to  submit  the  Templars  to  torture, 
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which  was  overcome  by  the  instances  of  Pope 
Clement  V.,  and  from  a  curious  paper  of  ques- 
tions addressed  on  that  occasion  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  to  some  divines,  from  which  it 
appears  that  no  torturer  could  at  that  time  be 
found  in  England.  (Raynouard,  Mimoires  tur 
les  Templiers;  Hallam's  Constitutional  History.) 
The  rack  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  as  an 
engine  of  state  by  the  duke  of  Exeter  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vl.  However  this  may  be, 
during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  we 
find  that  the  Privy  Council  assumed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  to  direct  torture-warrants  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  other  officers, 
commanding  them  to  submit  to  the  torture  per- 
sons accused  not  only  of  state  offences,  but  of 
ordinary  municipal  crimes,  when  strong  suspi- 
cion, but  no  sufficient  evidence,  existed  Tor- 
ture warrants  were  also  issued,  not  by  the 
council,  but  under  the  sign  manual  only.  During 
this  period  the  council  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
acted  as  a  supplementary  tribunal  in  aid  of  the 
regular  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
discoveries  of  criminal  offences.  The  instances 
of  torture  of  seminary  priests,  &c.,  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  have  been  often  cited;  but  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  the  practice  was 
not  confined  to  accusations  of  treason  and  se- 
dition, but  extended  to  other  cases.  ( Jardine's 
Reading  on  the  Use  of  Torture  in  England, 
1837.)  Under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  torture 
seems  to  have  become  less  frequent,  and  to 
have  been  only  employed  in  state  offences;  and 
this,  perhaps,  explains  the  well-known  answer 
of  the  judges  to  Charles's  question  respecting 
Felton,  the  murderer  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, tiiat  he  ought  not  to  be  tortured,  *for  no 
such  punishment  is  known  to  our  law.'  The 
last  recorded  case  is  that  of  William  Aroher, 
1640 ;  and  as  in  that  year  the  Act  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Star  Chamber  granted  a  habeas 
corpus  to  all  persons  detained  on  warrants  from 
the  Privy  Council,  torture  must  then  have  been 
virtually  abolished.  In  Scotland,  it  was  bo  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Anne.  For  the  frightful 
systems  of  torture  employed  by  Italian  tyrants, 
see  Sismondi,  Uisioire  des  Eepubligues  Ita- 
lienneSj  iv.  282.  A  complete  set  of  instru- 
ments of  torture  is,  or  was  lately,  shown  at 
Ratisbon. 

Toms  (Lat).  InArchitecture,  a  large  mould- 
ing used  in  the  bases  of  columns,  the  profile 
of  which  is  semicircular. 

Tonus.  In  Botany,  the  axis  on  which 
the  various  floral  whorls  within  the  calyx  are 
seated.    It  is  the  same  as  Thalamus. 

Tory.  A  well-known  party  name  in  English 
History.  While  the  Presbyterian  covenanters 
who  rose  against  the  government  of  Charles  II. 
received  the  name  of  Whigs,  that  of  Tory 
was  given  to  Popish  outlaws  who  found  a 
refuge  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  who  were 
afterwards  called  Whiteboys.  Hence  the  name 
was  applied  to  Englishmen  who  refused  to  con- 
cur in  excluding  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  from 
the  throne.  (Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
vol  i.  ch.  iii.) 
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Down  to  the  time  when  Hume  wrote  his 
Essay  on  the  Parties  of  Great  Britain^  the 
conduct  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state 
(the  Whigs  and  Tories)  had  been  so  vague 
and  undetermined,  as  to  have  led  him  to 
declare  his  utter  inability  to  tell  their  nature, 
pretensions,  and  principles.  Of  late  years, 
the  word  Tory  has  been  gradually  displaced 
by  Conservative,  This  term  was  originally 
assumed  in  contradistinction  to  Destructives, 
a  name  by  which  the  more  violent  reformers 
came  to  be  designated  by  their  enemies ;  and 
it  is  now  understood  as  referring  to  the 
whole  Tory  party,  but  more  especially  to 
what  may  be  called  the  more  liberal  portion  of 
that  party. 

Tosoitbros.    [Sesostris.] 

TotlpalawteB  (I^t.  totus,  entire^  and 
palma,  a  palm).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Palmipedes^  or  swimming  birds,  including 
those  in  which  the  hinder  toe  is  enveloj>ed 
in  the  same  web  with  the  three  anterior 
toes. 

Toacan  or  Tocan.    [Rhaitphahtos.] 

Toucli  (Fr.  toucher,  Ger.  ticken,  alon  to 
Lat.  tango,  te-tig-i,  Or.  QtrfyAmt,  €'Bvy^v).  In 
Medicine.  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
curing  various  maladies  by  the  touch  has  pro- 
duced many  superstitions.  Plutarch  attributes 
singular  virtues  to  the  touch  of  Xing  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus.  According  to  Suetonius,  Hadrian 
and  Vespasian  had  the  power  of  caring 
certain  diseases  in  the  same  manner.  In 
what  period  the  opinion  respecting  the  virtue 
of  the  touch  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  in  curing  epilepsy,  scrofulas,  && 
had  its  origin,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Andr^  Dulaurent,  chief  physician  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  published  a  treatise  on  the 
subject.  The  ceremony  of  touching,  by  the 
kings  of  France,  was  practised  at  the  four 
great  feasts  of  the  year ;  sometimes  as  many 
as  1,500  were  touched  at  a  time.  By  an  odd 
etiquette,  the  Spaniards  had  the  first  rank, 
then  other  foreigners,  and  the  French  last  of 
aU.  The  formula  used  at  each  imposition  of 
the  royal  hand  was,  *Le  roi  te  touche,  et  Bieu 
te  guerit.'  Polydore  Vergil  attributes  this 
virtue  to  Edward  IV.,  and  all  our  kings  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  touched  for 
the  king's  eviL  Much  efficacy  has  been  at- 
tributed in  different  diseases,  particularly 
tumours,  &c.,  to  the  touch  of  the  hand  of 
a  dead  body;  especially,  according  to  Pliny 
and  various  modern  authorities,  of  one  who 
}iad  died  violently.  Boyle  endeavours  to 
explain  away  part  of  the  miracle  by  attri- 
buting some  virtue  to  the  coldness  of  the 
application. 

Touch.  In  Naval  language,  the  sails  are 
said  to  touch  when  the  wind  comes  edgeways 
upon  them,  and  they  consequently  shiver. 

Touch.  One  of  the  five  senses,  resident  in 
the  nervous  papillae  of  the  skin ;  it  is  also  the 
sensibility  diffused  over  the  whole  body.  It  is 
more  exquisite  in  some  parts  than  others. 

Touch.    [Sycbb.] 
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Toueli  JTeedles.   Small  bars,  consistsng  of 

gold  and  silver  alloyed  with  various  definite  pro- 
portions of  copper,  are  thus  termed  by  assayers, 
who,  by  comparing  their  colour  and  streak 
upon  a  piece  of  hard  black  stone,  such  as 
basalt,  with  that  of  alloys  of  the  precious 
metals,  judge  of  the  relative  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver  in  the  latter.  Henoe  also  the  term 
TonoHSTOiii. 

ToadiatoBO.  A  name  for  lAfdian  BUme  or 
Basanite.  A  velvet-black  silicious  stone  or  flinty 
jasper,  used  on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
blackness  for  testing  the  relative  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver  in  alloys  of  the  precious  metals. 
[Touch  Nbbdues.] 

Toneliwood.  One  of  the  names  given  to 
P(dyparus  igniarius.  The  soft  white  substance 
into  which  wood  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
Fungi  is  also  called  Touchwood',  of  this,  the 
ash,  especially  under  the  influence  oiPoli^^iu 
sguamosus,  affords  good  examples.  Oonaion- 
ally,  when  highly  impregnated  with  myeelium, 
it  has  been  observed  to  be  luminous.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  property  of  burning  for  many 
hours  like  tinder  when  once  ignited.  This 
decaying  condition  of  wood  is  sometimes  coo- 
founded  with  the  powdery  snuff-coloured  mass 
into  which  wood  is  sometimes  converted  without 
the  agency  of  Fungi,  by  a  process  of  chemical 
combustion  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Erbka- 
CA.USZ8.  When  wood  is  damp,  or  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  moisture,  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off  from  the  residue :  and 
as  this  action  constantly  recurs,  the  texture 
of  the  wood  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  is 
reduced  into  a  crumbUng  mass,  which  contains 
a  proportionally  larger  amount  of  carbon  than 
the  original  wood.  It  is  this  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  when  in  contact 
with  wood,  which  makes  such  situations  pre- 
judicial to  health.  This  kind  of  decay,  which 
often  takes  place  in  trees  when  no  fungus  is 
present)  and  which  spreads  from,  within  out- 
wards like  a  putrefactive  ferment,  contaminates 
the  sound  tissues  which  surround  it.  There 
is  reason,  moreover,  for  believing  that  the 
brown  condition  so  common  to  diseased  vege- 
table cells  has  a  simihir  origin. 

Tovnaaline.  A  name  for  the  more  perfect 
forms  of  SehorL  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  boracic  add,  &c.,  and  has  been 
divided  by  Bammelsberg  into  five  snb-gionps, 
viz.  1.  Magnesia  Tourmaline ;  2.  .Mm-M^ncsa 
Tourmalint;  8.  Iron  or  Black  Tourwtaline; 
4.  Iron  manganese-lithia  Totarmaline ;  6,  LithU 
Tourmaline.  (Bristow's  Glossary  of  Minera- 
logy, p.  385.) 

The  transparent  coloured  varieties  are  some- 
times cut  mto  ring-stones,  &e.  and  when 
reduced  to  thin  slices  are  much  valued  for 
making  experiments  on  the  polarisatioo  of 
light  and  for  analysing  the  optical  properties 
of  other  minerals.  &e  Bed  Tourmaline  or 
RvbeUite  possesses  considerable  beauty.  The 
finest  kinds  of  Tourmaline  are  brought  fit>m 
Brazil,  Ceylon,  Ava,  and  Siberia.    Black  Tour- 
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maline  or  Schorl  is  very  abundant  in  the 
stanniferous  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  8l  Austell ;  and  in  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor  in  Devonshire,  especially  near  Bovey 
Tracey. 

Tofum.  In  Lav,  the  tourn  was  the  turn  or 
circuit  anciently  made  twice  every  year  by  the 
Eihenff,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  each  hun- 
dred the  great  court  leet  of  the  county.  Tho  ju- 
risdiction exercised  by  the  sheriff  on  his  tourn 
extended  by  the  common  law  to  the  cognisance 
of  all  offences  not  capital;  but  sheriffs  are  pro- 
hibited by  Magna  Ch^ta  fjrom  holding  any  pleas 
of  the  crown  in  which  the^  had  a  pecimiary  in- 
terest in  procuring  a  conviction ;  while  a  better 
tribunal  was  at  the  same  time  supplied  by  the 
establishment  of  annual  circuits.  The  tourn, 
though  never  disallowed  by  law,  has,  with  the 
curtailment  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  leet  as  a  registry  of  pledges,  long 
fiillen  into  disuse ;  and  the  right  of  the  jury 
or  suitors  at  the  tourn  to  present  nuisances, 
or  convict  of  minor  offences,  has,  with  other 
functions  of  courts  leet,  been  transferred  to  the 
quarter  sessions. 

Tovnuunent  (Mod.  Lat.  tomeamentum) 
or  Tonmey  (originally  derived  fix>m  Fr. 
toumer.  Mod.  Lat.  tomare,  to  turn).  A 
military  sport  of  the  middle  ages,  which  with- 
out doubt  arose  from  the  exercises  of  military 
training.  A  jousi  or  just  is,  properly  speaking, 
tho  encounter  of  two  knights  in  this  species  of 
exercise;  the  tournament,  an  assembly  held 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  such  jousts,  or  the 
encounter  of  several  knights  on  a  side.  The 
earlier  tournaments  were  performed  with  the 
ordinary  weapons  of  warfare,  the  lance  and 
the  sword ;  and  the  combatants  had  only  the 
strength  of  their  armour  to  rely  on  for  their 
defence.  It  was  a  recognised  custom,  accord- 
ing to  Meyrick  {Hist,  of  Ancient  Armour),  that 
whoever  slew  or  disabled  an  adversary  in  the 
tournament  was  indemnified  against  all  conse- 
quences. The  account  of  the  tournament  held 
by  the  count  of  Chablais  in  Savoy  in  honour 
of  Edward  I.  on  his  return  firom  Palestine  to 
England,  as  described  by  Walsingham,  repre- 
sents a  sort  of  violent  mlUe,  in  which  knigots, 
squires,  and  archers  were  engaged  on  both  sides, 
endeavouring  to  unhorse  the  riders  and  over- 
throw the  footmen  by 'every  possible  means. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  this  chivalric  amuse- 
ment became  the  subject  of  minute  regulations, 
which  in  some  degree  diminished  the  danger 
of  the  sport.  The  English  Statuta  Armorum  de 
Tomeammtis  are  assigned  by  Meyrick  to  tho 
year  1295.     [Saintb-Paiatb.] 

In  tournaments,  when  under  the  strict  re- 
gulation of  knightly  usage,  two  sorts  of  arms 
were  employed :  those  expressly  made  for  the 
purpose,  viz.  lances  with  blunt  heads  of  iron ; 
and  the  ordinary  arms  of  warfare,  termed 
firmes  a  outrance,  which  were  employed  only  by 
such  champions  as  were  desirous  to  signalise 
themselves  in  more  than  ordinary  depee,  and 
frequently  were  not  permitted  by  the  judges  of 
the  tournament.  Every  knight  attending  was 
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required  to  show  his  noble  birth  and  rank,  as  a 
title  to  admission.  These  were  at  first  pro- 
claimed by  the  heralds  with  sound  of  trumpet ; 
and  hence  the  word  BukZOKBY,  which  signifies 
the  correct  deciphering  of  the  heraldic  symbols 
on  a  coat-of-arms,  is  derived  by  some  from  the 
German  blaseu,  to  blow,  AfteTwards,  when 
armorial  bearings  became  general,  the  shield  of 
the  knight  gave  token  of  his  rank  and  family. 
The  attendance  of  ladies  at  the  tournament, 
their  distribution  of  prizes  to  those  who  had 
borne  themselves  best^  arming  and  unarming 
the  knights,  &c.,  must  not  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  necessary,  or  even  usual  accompani- 
ments of  these  knightly  sports,  at  least  until  a 
later  age,  when  the  taste  for  gallantry,  com- 
bining with  that  for  show  and  spectacle,  turned 
these  military  exhibitions  of  skill  into  little  more 
than  gorgeous  pageants.  When  we  arrive  at 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  we 
find  the  iousts  usually  held  in  honour  of  ladies, 
every  knight  being  boimd  to  possess  in  reality  or 
in  show  a  dame  of  his  affections,  for  whose  sake 
all  these  deeds  of  chivalry  were  performed. 
Sir.  S.  Meyrick  quotes  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  ordinances  of  jousts, 
made  by  John  earl  of  Worcester,  constable  of 
England,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Ed wai'd  IV.;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  law  of  jousts  had 
become  by  that  time  the  subject  of  very  minute 
regulation.  The  prize  belonged  to  him  who 
broke  most  spears  '  as  they  ought  to  be  broken ;' 
i.e.  on  the  head  or  body  of  the  antagonist. 
From  Stow  we  find  that  the  lists  erected  in 
Smithfield  in  1467,  when  the  Bastard  of  Bur- 
gundy challenged  Lord  Scales,  were  380  feet 
in  length  by  260  in  breadth  ;  these  champions 
rode  at  each  other  two  days  with  spears,  and 
on  the  third  encountered  on  foot  with  pole- 
axes.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
real  spirit  of  chivalry  was  in  its  decline,  the 
tournament  was  invested  almost  wholly  with 
the  character  of  a  court  pageant.  Admirable 
accounts  of  these  tournaments  will  be  found 
in  Hall's  Chronicles.  The  famous  volumes  of 
woodcuts  of  the  same  period,  styled  the 
THum^hs  of  Maximilian,  show  that  it  was  as 
favourite  and  almost  as  magnificent  a  spectacle 
at  the  court  of  Germany.  The  tragical  death 
of  Henry  II.  of  France,  in  consequence  of  a 
blow  received  in  a  tournament,  was  the  cause  of 
the  gradual  abolition  of  this  knightly  amuse- 
ment, which  was  revived  at  intervals  in  court 
solenmities  in  the  seventeenth  century,  rather 
as  a  memorial  of  past  times  than  as  a  sub- 
sisting and  popular  custom.  (Sainte-Palaye, 
Memoires  sur  la  Chevalerie;  Turner's  History, 
*  Middle  Ages,*  voL  i.  p.  472 ;  Hist,  de  FAca'd. 
des  Inscr.  voL  xix.) 

Tovmlqaet  (Fr.).  A  bandage  which  may 
be  tightened  to  any  extent  by  moans  of  a  screw, 
so  as  to  exert  pressure  upon  a  cushion  and 
compress  the  arterial  trunks  to  which  it  is 
applied :  it  is  chiefly  used  to  prevent  hemor- 
rhage in  the  operations  of  amputation. 

Tous-les-JIIols  (Fr.  all  the  months).  A 
kind  of  arrowroot  obtained  from  the  tubers  of 
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some  South  American  species  of  Canna — C, 
glauca^  C.  coccinea,  C.  Ackirad^  and  C,  edulU ; 
tiie  latter,  a  native  of  Peru,  is  believed  to  fur- 
nish the  chief  portion  of  that  sold  in  the  shops. 
Tow  (A.-Sax.  teogan,  Fp.  toner).  To  draw 
a  vessel  along  by  a  rope,  either  from  another 
vf^ssel  or  from  the  shore.  Ab  the  vessel  towed 
affects  the  motions  of  the  other,  much  attention 
is  required  on  her  part  to  second  the  intentions 
of  the  towing  vessel. 

Towanite.    A  synonym  for  Copper  Pyrites, 
after  Huel  Towan,  a  Cornish  locabty. 

Tower  (Lat.  turris).  In  Architecture,  alofty 
building,  square,  polygonal,  or  circular  on  the 
plan,  and  often  consisting  of  several  stories. 
The  tower  of  a  church  is  that  part  which  con- 
tains the  bells,  and  from  which  the  steeple  rises. 
Towers,  Bound.  Edifices  in  Ireland  vary- 
ing in  height  from  80  to  120  feet,  cylindrical  in 
shape,  witib  a  door  8  or  10  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  with  narrow  apertures  at  the  top.  Anti- 
quaries have  been  much  perplexed  in  determin- 
ing their  dat«.  They  have  accordingly  been 
held  by  some  to  be  temples  built  by  Phoenicians, 
Persians,  Buddhists,  &c. ;  but  the  question  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
researches  of  I>r.  Petrie  (Eedesiastical  Arcnitec- 
ture  of  Ireland  i.  12),  who  has  shown  that  they 
are  simply  detached  bell-towers  of  Christian 
churches,  built  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  be 
serviceable  for  defence  in  war.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Astronomy  of  the  AncientSf  p.  442.)  The 
number  of  these  towers  in  Ireland  is  sixty-two, 
and  there  are  two  in  Scotland,  at  Abernethy  and 
Brechin. 

It  is,  however,  maintained  by  others,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  for  which 
particular  towers  were  built  in  Ireland  or  else- 
where in  later  times,  these  edifices  are  in  their 
original  idea  phallic  [Phallus]  ;  that  this  idea 
is  shown  not  only  by  their  general  form,  which 
is  found  in  countnes  altogether  unconnected 
with  each  other,  but  bj  ^e  mode  in  which 
their  summits  were  finished ;  that  towers  un- 
mistakably phallic,  and  exhibiting  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Irish  towers,  are  found  in 
Cabul  and  other  Eastern  countries;  and  that 
these  buildings  further  illustrate  the  raising  of 
the  Ashera  on  the  Altar  of  Baal,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  LiNOA  and  Yoni  in  Hindu 
symbolism ;  and,  further,  that  this  idea  furnished 
the  model  for  church  towers  in  general,  these 
having  originally  existed  in  the  shape  of  isolated 
campaniles  (as  is  still  seen  in  the  Italian 
type),  and  invariably  with  a  conical  summit, 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  Oothic  spire, 
a  termination  which,  whether  added  or  not^ 
formed,  according  to  A.  W.  Pugin,  a  necessary 
part  of  the  design  of  all  towers  of  every  period 
of  Gothic  architecture. 

Toxleoioffy  (Gr.  r6  ro^uc6v,  sc.  ^ipfioKoy, 
literally  poison  for  smearing  arrows  wUh ;  A  rfyo  j, 
a  discourse).  Poisons  have  been  divided  into 
irritants,  narcotics,  and  narcotico-irritants :  the 
first  class  including  those  whose  sole  or  pre- 
dominating symptoms  are  those  of  irritation 
or  inflammation ;  the  second,  those  which  pro- 
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duce  stupor,  delirium,  and  other  affections  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  the  third, 
those  which  are  of  a  mixed  character.  Many 
irritants  possess  corrosive  properties^  and 
toxicologists  have  drawn  a  distinction  between 
corrosives  and  purely  irritant  poisons.  This 
is  a  modification  of  Orfila*s  original  arrange- 
ment. 

The  chief  effects  of  irritanU  are  upon  the 
alimentary  canal,  exciting  inflammation,  and 
sometimes  ulceration,  of  the  tongue,  fauces,  and 
oesophagus,  difiScult  deglutition,  nausea^  vomit- 
ing, and  heat  and  pain  of  the  stomach,  with 
more  or  less  tension  of  the  abdomen,  and  pain 
on  pressure.  The  sickness  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  extreme  anxiety  and  uiguish,  and 
the  matters  vomited  consist,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  any  food  that  may  have  been  in  the  stomach, 
with  portions  of  the  poison  itaelf,  and  after- 
wards of  viscid  mucus,  often  streaked  with 
blood  and  tinged  with  bile ;  the  pain  afterwards 
extends  throughout  the  intestines,  and  mucous, 
bilious,  and  often  bloody  diarrhoea  succeeds. 
The  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  quick 
and  feeble,  the  breathing  often  difficulty  and 
the  countenance  expressive  of  extreme  anxiety. 
Narcotic  poisons  mduce  a  train  of  symptoms 
of  a  ven'  distinct  character :  headache,  vertigo, 
confused  vision,  stupor,  convulsions,  paralysis, 
and  coma,  are  their  leading  efiects ;  but  each 
particular  poison  is  usually  attended  by  oez^ 
tain  peculiarities  in  the  succession,  violence^  or 
generic  character  of  the  symptoms,  which  assist 
the  experienced  practitioner  not  only  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  the  poison,  but  in  dis- 
criminating between  its  effects  and  those  of 
disease. 

The  symptoms  of  the  narcoHeo-^ierid  poisons 
usually  consist  of  those  of  the  two  former 
classes  blended,  and  are  often  of  a  very  com- 
plicated character ;  for  the  most  part,  however, 
their  narcotic  and  irritant  effects  appear  to  be 
incompatible.  In  large  doses,  narootieism  pre- 
dominates ;  in  smaller,  irritation :  it  is  rarely 
that  both  are  coexistent. 

In  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  prindpel 
poisons  of  the  above  classes,  the  poisons  are 
enumerated,  with  some  additions,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  described  by  Dr.  Christison, 
to  whose  Treatise  on  Poisons,  as  also  to  that  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  reader  is  referred  for  details 
which  would  be  quite  incompatible  with  the 
^ace  which  can  be  allotted  to  the  subjr-ct  in 
this  work.  Under  the  heads  of  many  of  the 
individual  substances  mentioned  in  the  follow* 
ing  list,  we  have  elsewhere  given  particulars 
respecting  their  composition  and  properties, 
and  sometimes  referred  to  their  toxioolog^ical 
history. 

I. — Irritant  Poisons, 


Mineral  acids. 
Phosphorus. 
Acetic  acid. 
Oxalic  acid. 
Fixed  alkalies. 
Nitre. 


Arsenic  and  its  com- 
pounds. 
Mercurial  compounds. 
Salts  of  copper. 
Antimonial  poisons. 
Salts  of  tin. 
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AlkdliDe  and  earthj 

chlorides. 
Lime. 
/Vmmonia  and  its 

salts. 
AUuIine  inlplir  vsts. 
Bazytes. 

Vf>getable  acrids. 
Cantiumdes. 
VenomoQB  aerpents. 


Salts  of  gold. 
Salts  of  silver. 
Salts  of  bismuth. 
Salts  of  chromium. 
Salts  of  zinc 
Laad  poisons. 
Diseased  and  decayed 

animal  matter. 
Mechanical  irritants. 
Certain  poisonous  gases. 


U. — Narcotic  PioidonM. 
Opinm.  Hydrocyanic  acid. 

HyoBcyamus.  Carbazotic  acid. 

Lactnca.  Certain  poisonous  gases. 

Solanum.  AMcan  ordeal  bean. 

Chloroform. 

UL — NarcoHcihacrid  Poisons. 

Klghtshade.  Strychnia. 

Thomapple.  Cocculus  indicus. 

Tobacco.  Upas. 

Uemlock.  Poisonous  fungi. 

Monkshood.  Poisonous  grain. 

Hellebore.  Alcohol. 

Squill.  Ether. 

Meadow  saffron.  Empyreumatic  oils. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  well  marked 
line  of  distinction  existing  between  the  above 
^l-isses,  experience  shows  us  that  the  substances 
arranged  under  each  heading  sometimes  act 
Ttrrv  differently.  Thus,  arsenic  and  oxalic  acid, 
'o^'h  irritants,  have  been  known  to  produce 
vijient  narcotic  effects,  such  as  coma,  paralysis, 
.i.id  convulsions,  especially  when  taken  in  full 

Th(>  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning  must,  of 
<*unr<€,  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  poison,  the 
qcantity  taken,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individual.  In  ahnost  all  cases,  copious  vomit- 
iiiff  should  be  excited  as  soon  as  possible  by 
'  -ikh'ag  the  throiit  and  by  emetics,  especially 
^^!phate  of  sine.  The  latter,  in  20-grain  doses, 
•1  >aoIved  in  a  little  warm  water  and  repeated 
f »> ry  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  it  freely  ope- 
rttt-a,  is  generally  most  effectual.  The  use  of 
'\(  stomach-pump  may  in  some  cases  be  resorted 
*o.  The  vomiting  should  be  kept  up,  and  the 
<-'Omach  washed  out  with  bland  albuminous  or 
Du<  ilatpnous  fluids,  such  as  milk»  barley-water, 
6oar  and  water,  or  thin  paste. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the 
aa*i  lotes  which  may  be  resorted  to,  in  reference 
to  particular  poisons.  They  should,  of  course, 
'-^  iidministeiNBd  as  speedily  as  possible. 

1.  For  Mineral  Jcids,  or  Acetic  and  Oxalic 
i'il: — Chalk,  or  whiting  and  water ;  magnesia 
rid  water ;  soap  and  water ;  followed  by  albu- 
^'DOQs  diluents,  such  as  milk,  and  white  of 
^C  mixed  with  water. 

2.  A/kalies,  Soda,  Potash^  Ammonia,  ^c, : — 
'.'^irar,  or  any  mild  acid  and  water,  or  even 

'  ry  <ixlate  mineral  acids,  such  as  water  addu- 
i'»-.l  by  them ;  olive  oil,  almond  oil. 

3.  Arsenic: — Smetics;  and  then  milk,  gruel, 
ii  k  barley-water,  and  other  similar  diluents, 
\  U^c  quantities.   Hydratcd  oxide  of  iron  and 
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hydrate  of  magnesia  have  also  been  recom- 
mended. 

4.  Corrosive  SuUimate : — White  of  egg  and 
water ;  milk  and  cream ;  decoction  of  cinchona ; 
infusion  of  galls. 

5.  SvlphaU  of  Copper,  and  other  Cupreous 
Poisons; — Sugar  and  water;  white  of  egg  and 
water. 

6.  AnHmonial  Poisons : — ^Warm  milk,  gruel, 
or  barley-water ;  infusion  of  galls ;  decoction 
of  cinchona. 

7.  Nitrate  of  Silver : — Copious  draughts  of 
warm  salt  and  water. 

8.  Sulphate  of  Zinc : — Solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  water,  with  milk,  and  mucilaginous 
or  farinaceous  liquids. 

9.  Acetate  of  Zak^  :  ^Emetics ;  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  in  water ;  milk ;  white  of  egg 
and  water. 

10.  Opium  and  its  Preparations: — Emetics ; 
strong  coffee;  dashing  cold  water  upon  the  faco 
and  breast ;  preventing  torpor  by  forced  exercise. 

11.  Prussio  ^euf  :~-Ammoniacal  stimulants 
cautiously  applied  to  the  nose;  ammonia,  or 
sal  volatile,  in  repeated  small  doses;  small 
doses  of  solution  of  chlorine  in  water;  small 
doses  of  chloride  of  lime  in  water. 

12.  Strychnia  and  Vegetable  Alkaloids  i — 
Infusion  of  gall  nuts ;  decoction  of  cinchona ; 
emetics. 

TozodoB  (6r.  ri^ov,  a  how,  and  h'^oit,  a 
tooth).  An  extinct  genus  of  quadruped  con- 
necting the  Pachydermal  with  the  Rodent  order, 
and  distinguished  by  the  curved  form  of  all 
its  teeth.  The  only  known  species  (Toxodmi 
platensis,  Owen)  was  as  large  as  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  appears  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  warmer  parts  of  South  America. 

TozotaD  (Gr.  ro^Sreu,  fTomr6^ov).  In  Greek 
Military  History,  bowmen.  In  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  the  toxotse  mentioned,  like  the 
French  archers,  are  a  kind  of  poUce,  employed 
to  keep  order  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
and  on  other  public  occasions. 

Trabea  (Lat).  In  Roman  Antiquities,  the 
robe  used  at  first  by  the  kings,  but  afterwards 
by  consuls  and  augurs.  The  purple  trabea  was 
used  only  on  the  occasion  of  great  sacrifices. 
The  second  sort,  of  purple  and  white,  was 
commonly  worn  by  consuls  on  state  occasionii. 
A  third,  of  purple  and  scarlet,  was  the  dress  of 
the  augurs. 

TrabeatioB  (Lat.  trabes,  a  heam).  In  Ar^ 
chitecture,  the  same  as  Entablatubb. 

Trace  (Fr. ;  Ital.  traccia).  In  Fortification, 
the  plan  of  a  work. 

Tracb.     [DESCRiPTrvE  Geombtbt.I 

Trmeeryf  "Wladow.  The  chief  distinction 
between  Gothic  and  all  other  forms  of  archi- 
tecture is  furnished  by  the  window.  In  other 
styles  the  window  is  an  excrescence,  exhibiting 
little  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  design.  In 
most  of  them  it  is  a  mere  slit  or  aperture :  in 
Saracenic  and  other  Eastern  styles,  it  is  filled 
sometimes  with  an  intricate  network,  which  may 
deceive  the  inexperienced  eye  by  its  apparent) 
resemblance  to  the  tracery  of  Gothic  windows, 
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But  in  all  such  cases  the  effect  is  much  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  stamped  pattern, 
in  which  the  parts  between  the  figures  are 
perforated.  Saracenic  windows  are  Qius  mere 
reticulations,  worked  on  a  single  plane,  and 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  Gothic 
windows. 

The  complete  idea  of  Gothic  tracery  requires 
not  only  that  the  lights  and  figure  (or  figures) 
above  them  shall  be  combined  by  label  and 
arch,  with  mullions  instead  of  portions  of  wall, 
but  that  the  spandrils  in  the  wmdow-head  shall 
be  pierced.  In  the  earliest  Bomanesqae  styles 
the  window  is  merely  a  round-headed  aperture, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  oombination ; 
but  in  later  examples  these  apertures  may  be 
found  grouped  in  couplets  or  triplets.  The 
first  sign  of  the  change  which  led  immediately 
to  the  developement  of  tracery  is  seen  in  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey,  where  a  circle  appears  above  two 
arches  without  being  combined  by  any  exter- 
nal label  or  mark  to  show  their  reUtion,  the 
portions  of  wall  between  them  not  being  yet 
reducctl  into  mullions  and  tracery  bars  (fig.  1). 


form  sufficiently  filling  the  window-head  (fig.  9), 
the  greater  beauties  in  tracery  may  bo  ascribed  to 
adaptations  of  the  couplet  (fig.  10) ;  so  mjuh  so, 
that  in  three-light  windows  (fig.  11),  the  traceiy 


Fip.  1. 


Tig.  2. 


Fig.  8. 


The  earlier  steps  in  this  direction  are  exhibited 
in  thetriplearrangement  of  lancets  (fig.  2),  these 
being  foUowed  by  the  grouping  of  couplets,  first 
apart  (fig.  3),  then  united  bv  a  label  over  their 
different  members  separatelj  (fig.  4),  the  wall 


Pig.  4. 


Fig.  5- 


jfUr\ 


between  them  being  then  reduced  to  a  mulbon 
(fig.  6),  and  the  couplet  itself  being  afterwards 
included  under  one  arch  (fig.  6).    The  next  step 
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Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Pig.  10. 


Pig.  11. 


is  formed  by  analogy  from  that  which  is  seen 
in  those  groupings  of  two-light  windows  which 
furnish  the  designs  of  the  most  magnificrat 
specimens  of  the  geometrical  period.  In  this 
style,  the  typical  figure  is  the  circle,  pure  geo- 
metrical tracery  being  restricted  wholly  to  the 
use  of  this  figure.  This  stage  was  followed  by  the 
employmentof  forms  still  geometrical,  but  show- 
ing later  modifications:  as  the  vesica  (fig.  12). 
the  apheriealiriangle  ^    ,, 

(fig.l3),andthe«pA«- 
rictU  square  (fig.  14). 
Two-light  windows 
in  this  style  exhibit, 
therefore,  simply  a 
circle  carried  by  the 
arches  of  the  lights, 
while  three  -  fight 
windows  are  formed  by  analogy,  three  circl** 
occurring  in  the  head.  In  the  latter,  the 
central  light  is 
not  unfrequently 
slightly  higher 
and  wider  than 
the  Literal  ones 
(fig.  U),  this  be- 
ing the  only  idea 
traceable  to  the  early  English  triplet  (fig.  2).  It 
follows  that  windows  of  four  and  eight  lights 
are  formed  by  a  Pig.  14. 

repetition  of  the         x-n^ 
design    of    two     /       N. 
lights.  Thus,  the  /  \ 

great  east  window  \  / 

of    Lincoln    Ca-     N^    / 
thedral  (fig.  15),        ^^  .    , 

the    most   splendid  of  aU  pure  geometrical 

Fig.  15. 


Pig.  13. 


was  to  pierce  the  space  between  the  couplet  and 
the  including  arch  (fig.  7),  by  the  insertion  of  a 
figure  which  was  almost  universally  the  circle, 
the  full  developement  of  the  idea  of  tracery 
being  effected  by  the  piercing  of  the  spandrils 
(fig  8).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that,  m 
their  primary  developement  into  full  tracery,  the 
couplet  and  triplet  present  two  very  dififerent 
types;  and  that  while  the  triplet  has  influenced 
comparatively  few  windows,  its  own  pyramidal 
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carried  by  two  arches,  which  enclose,  seyerally, 
A  large  foliated  circle  carried  by  two  arches, 
which  also  contain  a  circle  carried  by  two  lighti, 
thus  forming  the  whole  eight,  '^^^dows  of  six 
lights  (fig.  16)  haye  a  circle  in  the  head  carried 
w    ^«  ^7  *^o  arches,  en- 

^'  ^*-  closing     fenesteUa 

or  subordinate  win- 
dows, each  of  which 
is  filled  np  with 
the  design  of  a 
three-light  window. 
Windows  with  se- 
yen  lijg^ts  have  si- 
milar fenestellse, 
but  a  complemen- 
tary liffht  is  introduced  between  them,  on  which, 
as  wdl  as  on  the  fenestellee,  the  circle  is  sup- 
ported. Fiye-li^ht  windows  haye  likewise  a 
complementary  light  which  carries  the  circle  in 
the  head,  flanked  by  fenestellse  with  the  design 
of  a  two-light  window. 

The  same  relatiye  design  in  the  succeeding 
stage  exhibits  the  triangle,  the  yesica,  and  in 
a  few  instances  in  Engknd  the  square,  con- 
jointly with,  or  in  place  of,  the  circles  of  the 
earlier  period  (fig.  17).  Foil  figures  also  appear 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


(fig.  18),  i.  e.  the  foliations  of  a  circle  or  triangle 
are  now  seen  as  independent  figures,  the  con- 
taining figure  being  knocked  out  Both  the 
arches  and  the  tracery  bars  frequently  assume 
this  form,  every  succeeding  developement  of 
figure  tracery  being  followed  by  a  similar 
developement  in  foil  tracery. 

Thus  far  the  great  characteristics  in  the 
developement  of  tracery  are:  (1)  the  separate 
existence  of  the  parts  as  opposed  to  the  fusion 
apparent  in  the  Flamhoyant  (fig.  19)  and  Fer- 


Pig.  20. 


pendieular  (fig.  20),  and  (2),  as  a  consequence  of 
this  principle,  the  suboraination  of  mouldings. 
In  the  continuous  styles,  so  far  as  their  nature 
is  suffer^  to  have  fair  play,  the  whole  working 
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of  a  window  is  on  one  plane,  whereas  in  the 
geometrical  windows  the  primary  mouldings 
are  confined  generally  to  the  two  principal 
arches  and  the  circle  which  they  carry,  and 
where  the  number  of  lights  is  uneven,  to  the 
small  subsidiaiy  arch  below  the  circle  forming 
the  head  of  the  central  light.  The  skeleton  of 
the  design  being  thus  formed,  the  secondary 
mouldings  develope  the  principal  forms  of  the 
tracery,  and  define  the  outline  of  the  foliated 
figures.  In  fact,  geometrical  tracery  was  never 
intended  to  do  more  than  support  itself ;  and 
the  proof  of  this  assertion  is  uimiBhed  by  the 
fact  that  the  tracery  and  mullions  were  almost 
invariably  set  after  the  window  arch  was  com- 
pleted, Ming  designed  only  to  fill  the  vacant 
space  and  carry  simply  their  own  weight ; 
whereas,  in  modem  work  of  the  same  style,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  considerable  portions 
of  the  mouldings  of  the  window  arch  worked 
together  with  those  of  the  tracery  on  the 
same  stone. 

The  later  styles  are  more  complicated,  and 
exhibit  not  merely  a  pyramidal  piling  but  a 
fusion  of  parts,  in  which,  instead  of  independent 
inserted  figures,  the  tracery  is  formed  of  spaces 
bounded  by  lines  continued  from  the  mullions, 
not  in  an  actually  vertical  direction,  but  rami- 
fying towards  different  points  (fig.  19).  What 
the  circle  is  to  the  geometrical,  the  vesica  is  to 
the  flowing  or  flamboyant  style.  In  practice, 
the  combinations  furnished  in  this  style,  often 
in  coi\junction  with  the  preceding,  are  inde- 
finitely various.  Sometimes  the  skeleton  is 
flowing,  the  filling  up  being  geometrical,  and 
vice  vers&;  and  sometimes  the  head  is  geo- 
metrical, while  the  fenestellse  are  flowing.  The 
principle  of  flowing  windows  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  continuous  or  perpendicular,  how- 
ever unlike  they  may  at  flrst  sight  appear.  In 
both,  the  mullions  are  continu^  to  the  head, 
in  the  one  in  straight,  and  in  the  other  in 
wavy  lines.  The  notion  of  separate  flgures  is 
gone :  there  is  no  subordination  of  mouldings, 
nor  do  we  anywhere  flnd  vacant  spaces.  The 
later  specimens  of  the  continuous  style  in  this 
country  betray  a  tendency  to  revert  to  earlier 
forms,  designs  being  in  some  instances  produced 
in  which  the  perpendicular  line  is  entirely 
absent. 

The  developement  of  tracery  brought  about 
the  foliation  or  cuaping  of  the  several  figures 
contained  in  the  design;  and  although  the 
circle,  vesica,  triangle,  and  s<^uare  are  found 
uncusped(figs.  12, 13, 14),  even  in  some  elaborate 
windows  (as  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire), 
such  instances  are  comparatively  rare.  These 
cusps  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  idea  of  a 
figure  filled  with  imperfect  figures,  part  of  the 
latter  being  knocked  away  :  thus,  at  Oundle, 
four  imperfect  circles  join  a  perfect  circle,  in  the 
centre  (fig.  21);  if  this  perfect  circle  be  removed, 
a  cusped  quatrefoil  remains  (fig.  22). 

The  cusp  in  foliations  so  obtained,  assumed 

the  form  (fig.  22)  known  as  the  truncated  soffit 

cusp    (Paley's    Gothic  Architecture^   p.    161); 

but  the  later  and  more  common  form  is  that 
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of  the  pointed  cusp,  which  is  exclusively  used 
in  the  later  styles. 

The  window  tracery  of  the  CJontinent  follows 
ossentialiy  the  same  laws,  although  the  transi- 
Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. 


tion  from  the  employment  of  mere  round- 
lieaded  apertures  to  fully  developed  tracery  is 
more  rapid,  and  marked  by  fewer  intermediate 
bteps  than  in  this  country.  The  English  lancet 
style  finds  scarcely  any  parallel  in  Eurooe,  and 
in  Germany  the  spherical  triangle  and  spherical 
square  become  more  favourite  figures  than  the 
circle  or  even  the  vesica.  In  England  the 
flowing  soon  gave  way  before  the  perpendicular 
style;  in  Prance,  as  in  Germany,  tne  former 
took  the  strongest  hold,  and  was  developed 
(most  luxuriantly  in  France)  into  the  lavish 
gorgeousness  of  the  flamboyant  (or  flame-like) 
style. 

In  Italy,  as  there  was  at  no  time  a  genuine 
Gothic  style,  so  the  forms  exhibited  in  the 
tracery  of  windows  are  mere  imitations  of  the 
forms  employed  by  the  northern  architects,  by 
whom  many  of  the  finest  Italian  buildings 
were  designed.  In  the  Benaissance  styles  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  derelope  any  new 
forms  of  tracery,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
have  not  employed  this  feature  at  all,  the 
windows  being  again  reduced  to  mere  apertures, 
which  not  unfirequently  disfigure  the  whole 
design.  (Freeman  On  the  Origin  and  Devdope- 
7iitnt  of  Window  Tracery  in  England;  Sharpe's 
liise  and  Progress  of  Decorated  Window  Tracery 
in  England.) 

Traeliea  (Gr.  Tpax"a,  from  rpaxtif,  rough). 
The  windpipe.  A  cartilaginous  and  membra- 
nous tube  tnrough  which  the  air  passes  into 
and  out  of  the  lungs.  Its  upper  extremity  is 
Killed  the  larynx,  and  consists  of  five  cartilages. 
The  uppermost  forms  a  kind  of  valve  at  the 
mouth  of  the  larynx  or  glottis,  and  is  called 
the  ejnglotlis :  it  closes  the  passage  in  the  act 
of  swallowing.  The  sides  of  the  larynx  are 
formed  by  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  or 
annular  cartilages;  these  may  be  felt  under 
the  skin  in  the  front  of  the  neck.  These  carti- 
lages are  united  by  elastic  ligaments,  and  are 
acted  upon  by  appropriate  muscles,  so  as  to 
modify  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  aperture 
in  the  act  of  speaking:  they  are  moistened  by 
a  mucous  secretion.  The  canal  from  the 
larynx  downwards  is  called  trachea^  till  it 
divides  into  two  bronchia  opposite  the  fourth 
or  fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  They  are  kept  open 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  air  by  their  elastic 
cartilaginous  texture,  which  consists  of  rings 
with  intervening  membrane  and  muscular 
fibres. 
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I     TraobeflB.    In  Botany,  the  spiral  Tes&tls 

I  of  plants,  which  received  that  name  because* 

they  were  regarded  as  the  respiratory  tubes  of 

plants.     TrachtnckyTna  is  a  tissue  composed  of 

tracheae. 

TnuAMuries.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
the  class  Aracknida,  including  those  which 
breathe  by  means  of  tracheae. 

TrftoHelidans  (Gr.  rpclxnA^or,  a  neck). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
comprising  those  whidi  have  the  head  sup- 
ported on  a  kind  of  pedicle  or  neck. 

TradMlipods  (Gr.  rpdxn^os^  and  nvt,  a 
foot).  The  name  given  by  Lamarck  to  ao 
order  of  Molluscs,  comprehending  all  those 
which  have  a  free  and  flattened  foot  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  part  of  the  body  which 
he  considers  as  analogous  to  a  neck.  The 
order  corresponds  nearly  with  the  Pectini- 
branchiate  Gastropods  of  Cuvier. 

TraolMOoele  (Gr.  rpax^ta,  and  k^K%  a 
tumour).  A  tumour  upon  the  trachea;  an 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.     [Bhoischo- 

CELB.] 

Trad&ootomy  (Grr.  rpaxfWj  and  t^/uw,  / 
cut).  The  operation  of  making  an  openiog 
into  the  trachea  in  cases  of  threatened  suf- 
focation. 

TraohtBiis  (Gr.  rpax^t  rough).  A  genus 
of  spiny-finned  fishes,  characterised  by  their 
compressed  body  and  approximated  eyes ;  tvo 
dorsal  fins;  the  first  snort,  and  with  spinous 
rays ;  the  second  long,  and  with  flexible  ravs. 
The  anal  fin  is  very  long;  the  operculum  is 
armed  with  a  long  spine  directed  backwards. 
By  the  wounds  which  the  species  of  TracMnut, 
usually  called  weevers,  infiict  with  their  oper- 
cular spine,  they  have  become  formidable  to 
fishermen  of  all  nations ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  French  have  a  police  regulation,  by  which 
the  fishermen  are  directed  to  cut  ofif  the  spines 
before  they  expose  the  fish  for  sale. 

TracliltU.    Infiammation  of  the  trachea. 

Tracbjte  (Gr.  rpox^j).  A  variety  of  lava 
which  is  often  porphyritic,  and  when  containing 
hornblende  and  augite  passes  into  the  varieties 
of  trap  called  basalt^  greenstone,  doleriie,  &c. 

Tract,  TreatUe  (from  Lat.  tiactatus). 
It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  fur 
the  dififerenco  in  signification  between  two 
words  identical  in  ori^n  and  etymological 
meaning ;  but  the  first  is  now  commonly  used 
to  describe  short  compositions,  in  which  some 
particular  subject  is  treated  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet;  the  latter,  more  extensive 
works. 

Tractarians.  In  Modem  Church  History, 
a  party  name  given  to  those  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  chiefiy  from  the  university 
of  Oxford,  who  headed  the  theohigical  move- 
ment which  definitely  took  shape  in  1833. 
(Newman,  Apologia  pro  Fiid  suS,  p.  100,  and 
passim.)  The  celebrated  Tracts  for  the  Twines, 
from  which  the  appellation  is  derived,  began 
to  appear  in  that  year :  the  knot  of  writers 
who  produced  them  being  chiefly  actuated,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  hostility  to  the  Whig 
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government  in  its  measures,  commenced  or  | 
apprehended,  for  the  reduction  of  the  Church 
establishment  in  England  and  Ireland.  But , 
their  purpose  sOon  diverged  to  the  wider  scope  ' 
of  re-establishing  High  Church  doctrine  and ' 
practice  on  the  level  ox  the  school  of  Laud  and  ! 
Andrewes.  The  Draets  continued  to  appear ! 
occasionally,  until  some  of  them,  culminating ' 
in  Mr.  Newman's  celebrated  TVaet  No,  XC,^  j 
indicated  plainly  a  tendency  to  coalesce  with  . 
Home.  This  tract  appeared  in  1841,  and  excited  ! 
a  storm  of  opposition,  under  which  the  TrcicU 
ceased  to  appear,  and  one  of  the  two  recognised  J 
leaders  of  tne  party  (Mr.  Newman)  in  no  long  | 
time  submitted  himself  to  the  church  of  Home.  I 

TraetloB  Xnsliie.  A  species  of  locomotive  | 
engine  for  drawing  heavy  loads  upon  common 
roads.  Before  the  general  introduction  of  the 
railway  system,  steam  carriages,  capable  of 
tfn^intiiitimg  a  speed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
an  hour,  were  proposed  in  substitution  of  the 
common  horse  coaches ;  and  several  steam 
carriages  of  this  character  were  constructed 
and  tried.  But  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
railways  extinguished  this  traffic,  and  all  idea 
of  achieving  high  rates  of  speed  by  locomotives 
on  the  common  road  has  been  abandoned,  in 
countries  at  least  in  which  railways  exist. 
But  a  species  of  steam  waggon,  called  a  iractum 
€fiffine,  has  latterly  been  introduced  for  draw- 
ing heavy  loads  upon  common  roads  at  a  low 
rate  of  speed,  and  such  steam  waggons  are  also 
used  for  steam  cultivation  and  for  aU  the 
purposes  of  threshing,  sawing,  and  pumping;, 
to  which  tiie  common  agricultural  engine  is 
applied.  In  drawing  heavy  weights,  traction 
engines  have  this  special  feature  of  advantage 
orer  horses,  that  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  horses  to  start  or  stop,  or  pull  together,  the 
engine  power  can  be  managed  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Traction  engines  are  consequently 
much  used  for  drawing  boilers,  guns,  and  other 
heavy  weights. 

One  of  Uie  earliest  forms  of  traction  engine 
is  that  known  as  Boydell's,  to  the  wheels  of 
which  are  fitted  chains  of  boards  forming  a 
species  of  endless  railway,  which  the  engine 
lays  down  and  lifts  up  as  it  proceeds,  being  thus 
enabled  to  travel  over  soft  ground.  Engines 
of  this  kind  have  been  emploved  to  traverse  a 
field  drawing  rows  of  ploughs  behind  them, 
and  a  whole  furrow  has  thus  been  ploughed  up 
at  once.  Another  form  of  traction  engine  is 
that  known  as  Bray's,  in  which  the  wheels  of 
the  engine,  which  are  made  very  wide,  rest  on 
the  ground ;  and  to  prevent  the  driving  wheels 
from  slipping  when  rotated,  sliding  plates  or 
grippers  are  projected  through  the  tire  of  the 
wheels  by  central  eccentrics,  which  projections 
gear  with  the  ground  and  compel  tne  waggon 
to  advance.  Most  of  the  makers  of  agricultural 
engines  also  construct  traction  engines,  which 
are  so  made  that  they  can  perform  the  gene- 
ral work  of  the  farm,  and  at  the  same  time 
draw  the  agricultural  produce  along  the  roads. 
These  traction  engines  are  for  the  most  part 
constructed  with  a  single  cylinder,  lying  on 
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top  of  the  boiler ;  and  gearing,  and  also  very 
fre(^uently  a  pitched  chain,  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  driving  wheel,  so  as 
to  enable  the  engine  to  develope  its  power  by 
moving  fast  while  the  driving  wheel  rotates  at 
a  moderate  speed.  The  traction  engines  of 
Aveling  and  Porter,  Clayton  and  Shutfleworth, 
Ghirret  and  Son,  Robey  and  Co.,  and  most  other 
makers,  conform  to  this  general  description. 
But  Robey  and  Co.  have  also  a  highway  loco- 
motive with  large  wheels,  which  is  intended  to 
maintain  on  the  common  road  higher  speeds 
than  their  traction  engine  is  capable  of.  In 
Chaplin  and  Co.'s  traction  engine,  as  constructed 
in  1866,  the  boiler  is  vertical  and  is  fitted  with 
Field's  tabes,  which  are  blind  tubes,  hanging 
from  the  top  of  a  high  fire-box,  and  each  fitted 
with  a  smaller  internal  tube  through  which 
the  water  descends,  while  the  steam  and  water 
ascend  round  the  annulus,  an  efiieient  circu- 
lation being  thus  maintained.  The  carriage  is 
fitted  with  side  frames,  as  in  a  locomotive,  to 
which  the  cylinders,  seven  inches  in  diameter 
and  fourteen  inches  stioke,  are  bolted.  The 
crank  shaft  carries  three  malleable  cast-iron 
pinions,  each  of  which  can  at  pleasure  be  placed 
in  gear  with  a  corresponding  spur-wheel,  also 
of  malleable  cast  iron,  fixed  upon  a  counter- 
shaft ;  and  each  end  of  the  countershaft  carries 
a  pinion,  which  gears  into  wheels  with  inter- 
nal teeth  attached  to  the  driving  wheels.  By 
suitable  ciatches,  either  driving  wheel  may 
be  driven  or  thrown  out  of  gear;  and  by 
shifting  the  suitable  pinion  on  the  countershaft, 
so  as  to  gear  with  its  corresponding  wheel 
while  the  others  are  placed  out  of  gear,  the 
carriage  maybe  propelled  at  the  rate  of  two, 
four,  or  /eight  miles  an  hour.  The  exhaust 
steam,  instead  of  being  discharged  in  pufiTs 
up  the  chimney,  is  discharged  into  a  tank 
or  reservoir  placed  between  the  frames, 
whence  it  escapes  up  the  chimney  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream.  The  driving  wheels  are  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen  inches  wide  in  the 
tire,  and  projecting  grippers  or  spades  may  be 
prftjected  through  the  rim  to  gear  with  the 
ground,  as  in  Bray's  plan.  The  carriage  is 
fitted  with  springs  as  in  locomotives. 

There  are  many  countries  in  which  traction 
engines  would  be  of  great  value,  from  the 
existence  of  good  common  roads,  the  scarcity 
of  railways,  and  the  trying  nature  of  the 
climate  to  animals  employed  for  draught. 
In  1866  measures  were  taken  to  establish  such 
engines  on  the  road  leading  from  Beyrout  to 
Damascus,  in  Syria,  a  distance  of  sixty- eight 
miles.  These  engines  have  been  constructed 
by  Messrs.  BiibB,  of  Glasgow,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Clarke ;  and  as  they  have  to  surmount 
the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges,  they 
are  intended  to  draw  ten  tons  of  goods  over 
inclines  rising  one  in  twelve,  at  the  rate  of 
from  three  to  five  miles  an  hour.  The  gener-al 
arrangement  of  the  engine  resembles  that  of  a 
locomotive.  The  driving  wheels  are  famished 
with  Bray's  teeth ;  but  they  are  made  hollow  to 
enable  the  actuating  rod  to  be  attached  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  tooth,  instead  of  to  its  inner  end, 
the  tilting  action  before  experienced  with  that 
apparatus  being  thus  prevented.  The  engine 
carries  600  gallons  of  water  and  15  cwt.  of 
coal,  and  when  tested,  in  July  1866,  was  found 
to  perform  all  that  was  expected  of  it. 

An  interesting  application  of  the  traction 
engine  for  running  upon  ice,  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure.    This    engine  was    con- 
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stmcted  by  Messrs.  Neilson  of  G-lasgow,aiid  is 
reported  to  bare  been  successfully  employed  in 
conveying  goods  and  passengers  on  the  Nera 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt  during 
the  winter  months.  The  front  part  of  the 
engine  rests  on  a  sledge,  which  is  capable  of 
being  moved  round  a  centre  by  a  pinion 
gearing  into  a  segment,  and  worked  by  Uie 
steering  wheel  shown  at  the  fronts  which  givei 


motion  to  an  endless  screw  gearing  with  a 
suitable  wheel,  which  turns  the  spin^e  of  the 
pinion  round  with  great  force ;  and  by  swivel- 
ling the  sledge — ^which,  however,  would  be 
better  done  by  a  small  engine — the  machine  is 
steered.  The  after  part  of  the  engine  rests 
upon  two  driving  wheels  5  feet  in  diameter,  the 
peripheries  of  which  are  studded  with  steel 
spikes  to  grip  the  ice.  The  cylinders  are  of  10 
inches  diameter  and  22  inches  stroke.  The 
weight  of  the  engine  is  12  tons,  and  it  realises 
a  speed  of  1 8  miles  an  hour.  It  will  be  proper 
in  such  an  engine  to  apply  a  shelving  edge  on 
each  side  of  the  sledge,  so  that  its  swivelling 
may  not  be  prevented  by  sinking  somewhat 
into  the  ice  or  beaten  snow;  and  to  the  same 
end  the  swivelling  gear  should  be  powerful, 
and  under  easy  and  rapid  control  under  the 
worst  circumstances  likely  to  occur.  In  Russia 
and  in  Sweden  extensive  lakes  and  otlier  tracts 
of  water,  being  frozen  in  winter,  are  available 
for  the  application  of  such  an  apparatus.  But 
in  some  of  the  lakes  there  are  warm  springs 
which  create  holes  in  the  ice;  and  the  desi- 
deratum to  be  aimed  at  is  to  render  available 
the  little  vessels  which  ply  in  sunmier  for 
plying  also  in  winter  by  mounting  them  on  a 
sledge,  as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bourne  to  be 
done  for  some  lakes  in  Sweden  in  1847. 

Tractors,  Metallio.  Small  bars  of  metal 
which  were  supposed  to  possess  certain  magnetic 
powers,  and  to  cure  painful  affections  and 
tumours  by  being  drawn  over  the  part.  They 
bore  the  name  of  their  inventor,  Perkins,  and 
were  much  used  about  thirty  years  ago.  A 
number  of  wonderful  cures,  however,  having 
been  attested,  which  were  performed  by  means 
of  spurious  wooden  tractors,  the  imaginary 
virtues  of  the  magnetic  or  metallic  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  j 

Traotriz  (Lat.  tr^Ofldraw).  A  transcend- 
ental curve  possessing  the  pro  erty  that  the  por-  ; 
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tionP  Q  intercepted  upon  every  tangent,  between 
the  corresponding  point  of  contact  P,  and  a 
fliven  fixed  line  0  X,  has  a  constant  length 
0  A»A.  It  belongs  to  the  familv  of  egui- 
tangential  curves,  and  evidently  consists  of  fonr 


symmetrical  branches  having  the  given  line  as 
asymptote  and  two  cusps  at  A  and  B.  Its 
equation  is  readily  founa  to  be 

x=h log  / *±:Z5zi!)  -  ^1^:7 

Its  evolute  is  the  catenary.     [Catknabt.] 

The  name  tnuirix  or  tractory  was  given  to 
the  curve  by  Huy^ns,  who  conceived  it  to  be 
generated  mechanically  by  a  small  weight  P 
attached  to  a  string  P  Q,  the  other  extremity  of 
which  is  drawn  along  the  fixed  line  X  Q. 
(D'Alembert,  Eincyc.  Mkhodiq%te\  Peacock's 
Examples ;  Salmon,  Higher  Plane  Curvu.) 

Trade  (Ital.  tratta).  The  exdiange  of 
commodities  between  town  and  ooun^,  pro- 
ducer, dealer,  and  consumer,  nation  and  nation. 
Trade  is  either  home  or  internal,  or  foreign. 

The  origin  of  trade  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  earliest  civilisation.  Mutual  needs  bring 
about  mutual  exchanges.  In  time,  this  human- 
ising  communication  extends  to  other  countries, 
and  would  be  general  if  the  evil  passions  and 
selfish  interests  of  men  did  not  interfere  to 
check  or  hinder  the  developement  of  these 
reciprocal  benefits.  Either  firom  irhtX  is  called 
public  policy,  and  which  generally  means  the 
cultivation  of  jealousies  between  states  supposed 
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to  be  rivals  in  ambition,  tbe  intercourse  which 
the  instincts  of  men  suggest,  is  impaired ;  or 
JD  deference  to  the  influence  of  certain  classes 
who  fear  rivals  in  production ,  and  who  are  able 
to  control  the  commercial  interests  of  a  nation, 
protective  or  prohibitive  airangements  are 
made,  and  the  course  of  trade  is  diverted  from 
itA  natural  course  to  xmprofitable  channels. 
[Fbbb  Trade  ;  PBorscnoir.] 

The  extension  of  trade,  in  the  absence  of 
these  unnatoral  restrictions,  is  limited  only  by 
the  width  of  the  market;  and  the  market 
becomes  wider,  in  so  far  as  the  means  of 
transit  or  carriage  are  rendered  cheaper  and 
more  regular.  The  cost  of  carriage  is  diminished 
partly  by  the  developement  of  mechanical  arts, 
partly  by  the  practical  studjr  of  physical  geo- 
graphy. Thus  the  art  of  shipbmldmg,  and  of 
engineering  by  land,  though  we  cannot  assert 
that  they  luive  reached  perfection,  are  improving 
yearly;  and  as  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  sea,  the  currents,  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
the  like,  are  better  known,  the  cost  of  sea 
passages  is  diminished  by  the  diminution  of  the 
time  needed  to  perform  them.  £k>,  again,  the 
power  of  establishing  such  communications  as 
theJl  insure  a  rapid  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  markets,  is  of  great  moment  in  securing 
that  uniformity  of  prices^  and  diminution  in 
the  risks  of  trade,  whidi  constitute  to  the 
consumer  no  small  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
commodities  as  he  needs.  Speculation,  i.  e. 
the  disposition  to  purchase  in  the  hope  of  a 
rise,  though  of  ^;reat  importance  as  an  eco- 
nomical process  in  regulating  the  price  of  the 
Jirst  neeegsaries  of  life,  is  a  great  evil  in  such 
branches  of  trade  as  deal  wiu  the  conveniences 
of  life,  because  in  so  far  as  it  operates  on  prices, 
it  t^nds  to  exalt  them  by  increasing  the  risks 
of  the  dealer  and  the  supply  to  &e  consumer. 
The  French  economists,  of  whom  Turgot  and 
Du  Quesnay  were  the  most  ancient,  entertained 
the  notion,  that  of  all  kinds  of  trade,  agri- 
culture  was  the  most  advantageous,  manu- 
facture being  i>laced  next,  and  commerce  last. 
This  view,  due  in  no  small  degree  to  reactionary 
feeling  against  the  mischievous  policy  of  the 
French  government,  was  embraced  bv  Adam 
Smith  (book  ii.),  and  forms  one  of  the  chief 
errors  in  his  great  work.  It  is  plain  that  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  any  trade,  if 
exchange  be  free,  is  determined  by  present,  and 
not  by  abstract  considerations. 

The  growth  of  trade  in  this  country  is  due, 
partly  to  the  early  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  and  the  abolition  of  restrictions ; 
partly,  we  may  perhaps  say,  to  the  energies  of 
the  people,  and  their  adventurous  temper ;  not 
a  little  to  the  feust,  that  this  country,  being  in- 
sular, and  possessing  a  singularly  large  number 
of  accessible  harbours,  is  also  under  these  con- 
ditions the  commercial  centre  of  the  laigest  and 
most  fully  occupied  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 
[Coiocbrcb;  Exohaxos;  Groobapht,  Politi- 
cal ;  Pboductioit  ;  Boxms,  Cohmbbcial.1 

Tnuie*  Board  of.    A  branch  of  the  Privy 
Council,  properly  styled  Committee  of  the  Privy 
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Council  for  Trade  and  Plantatioos.  This  body 
ori^nated  under  Charles  XL,  and  its  history  is 
satirically  described  by  Burke  in  his  speech  on 
economical  reform.  It  was,  he  says,  '  a  showy 
and  specious  imposition,*  reproduced  '  as  a  job ' 
on  an  occasion  of  distressed  trade  in  1696,  '  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  people ; '  and  '  perhaps,' 
he  adds,  '  it  is  the  only  instance  of  a  public 
body  which  has  never  degenerated.'  Once  more 
reconstituted  in  1786,  it  continued  as  a  body 
of  rather  anomalous  functions,  but  chiefly  use- 
ful in  practice  to  assist  other  departments  of 
state  by  answers  to  references  on  questions 
connected  with  the  trad&of  the  empire.  Of  late 
years,  however,  various  statutes  have  conferred 
on  it  important  fanctions  of  administration.  It 
has  extensive  powers  for  the  control  of  merchant 
shipping  and  seamen ;  a  supervision  over  rail- 
ways, transferred  to  this  board  in  1852  (14 
&  15  Vict.  c.  64);  it  registers  joint-stock  com- 
panies since  1858  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  47 ;  25  & 
26  Vict  c  89),  superintends  the  coal  trade  of 
the  port  of  London,  &c. 

TrmAt  MarlL.  One  of  the  greatest  risks 
which  the  trade  of  any  coimtry  can  run,  is  that 
of  dishonesty  or  iraud  on  the  part  of  pxtxlucers 
or  dealers.  Over  and  over  again,  successful 
branches  of  commerce  have  been  ruined  by 
the  fraud  of  persons  who  have  pretended 
to  supply  goods  of  equal  merit  with  those  to 
which  purdiasers  have  been  habituated,  but 
have  supnlied  inferior  or  useless  articles.  A 
singular  illustration  of  this  fact  is  eiven  in  the 
late  report  of  Birmingham  industries,  p.  273: 
'Immense  quantities  of  a  species  of  money, 
known  as  Manillas,  were  at  one  time  produced 
in  Birmingham  by  casting.  It  was  exported  to 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Old  and  New 
Calabar  and  the  Bonny  -rivers  in  Africa. .  In 
an  evil  hour,  however,  a  sharp  trader,  not  a 
little  tmscrupulous.  animated  by  a  desire  to 
become  speedily  rich,  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  producing  these  objects  in  cast  iron, 
and  coppering  them  over  by  the  electro-deposit 
process.  On  their  arrival  at  their  destination 
the  deception  was  at  once  detected.  This  gave 
the  quietus  to  the  manufacture  of  "  ManSla  " 
money  in  Birmingham  till  very  recently.' 
The  author  goes  on  to  state  the  precautions 
which  the  negroes  take  to  test  the  small 
quantity  which  they  now  receive.  Over 
and  over  again,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  establish  trades,  because  no  valid  security 
can  be  given  that  agents  and  intermediate 
dealers  will  be  honest.  The  correction  to  these 
vices,  which  always  react  on  those  who  practise 
them,  may  be  hoped  for  partly  in  the  spread  of 
moral  principle  and  an  enlightened  interpreta- 
tion of  what  constitutes  real  self-interest, 
partly  in  the  effectiveness  of  private  and  public 
{)olice.  The  latter  of  these  methods  of  repres- 
sion is  not  necessarily  operative,  for  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  be  sure  of  the  integrity  and 
activity  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  administration  of  law ;  the  former  is 
to  some  extent  satisfied  by  the  use  of  trade 
7/«;rA>',and  the  interest  which  honest  producers 
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haye  in  securing  themselvefl  against  forgery  of 
the  Bymbols  adopted  by  them  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish their  wares  from  those  manufactured 
by  riyal  houses. 

These  symbohi  are  known  as  trade  marks,  and 
the  custom  of  using  some  such  marks  has  be- 
come almost  unirersal  among  those  traders 
who  beliere  that  such  an  adyertisement  is  at 
once  a  means  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
their  goods,  and  of  protecting  themselyes  &om 
fraudulent  imitations. 

The  earliest  of  these  marks  appear  to  haye 
been  those  which  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper ;  and  of  paper  water-marks,  the  ear- 
liest appears  to  be  on  a  document  bearing 
the  date  1351,  i.  e.  shortly  after  the  inyention 
of  paper  from  linen  rags.  Trade  marks  haye 
also  been  u»ed  for  a  long  time  on  cutlery;  and 
in  some  cases,  as  in  the  ancient  statutes  rela- 
ting to  wool,  the  use  of  a  trade  mark  has  been 
recognised  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Trade  marks  have,  however,  been  very 
commonly  forged  or  counterfeited,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  in  numerous  cases  been 
called  on  to  interfere  by  injunction  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  this  practice.  By  a  re- 
cent stutHte  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  88),  frauds  of 
this  nature  have  been  made  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Trade  "Winds.  Winds  which  in  the  torrid 
zone,  and  often  a  littlo  beyond  it,  blow  generally 
from  the  same  quarter,  varying,  according  to 
circumstances,  from  N.E.  to  S.E. 

The  cause  of  this  wind  is  to  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  high  comparative  temperature 
of  the  torrid  zone,  combined  with  the  rotation  of 
t  ho  earth  from  W.  to  £.  As  the  heated  air  at  the 
hurfacc  ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
jitniosphere,  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  colder 
nir  rushing  from  the  poles.  This  colder  air,  also 
becoming  rarefied,  ascends  in  its  turn,  and  is 
carried  in  the  upper  regions  towards  the  poles 
to  supply  the  stream  of  the  under  current ;  and 
these  under  polar  currents  moving  in  progress 
towards  the  equator  from  the  zones  where  the 
oarth's  motion  is  slower  to  others  where  it  is 
more  rapid,  acquire  an  apparent  relative  motion 
in  a  westerly  direction.  As  the  currents  from 
the  two  hemispheres  meet  near  the  equator, 
tlieir  meridional  motions  are  there  destroyed, 
and  they  therefore  advance  together  with  the 
remaining  motion  from  the  eastward  round  the 
globe.  The  regularity  of  the  trade  winds  is 
disturbed  in  some  places  by  local  causes,  and 
chiefly  by  the  superior  rarefaction  of  the  air 
over  land  heated  by  the  sun's  rays.  They 
extend  farther  to  the  northward  or  southward 
according  as  the  sun's  declination  is  north  or 
south ;  and  in  some  places  they  become  perio- 
dical, blowing  one  half  of  the  year  in  one 
direction,  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite 
one.  [MoKSOON.]  In  the  great  Pacific  ocean, 
however,  the  trade  wind  blows  with  a  uniform 
and  gentle  breeze  all  the  year  round.  The 
name  of  trade  winds  was  given  to  them  from 
their  important  influence  in  commerce,  ex- 
pressing, as  they  do,  the  *  wind  bfowing  trade.' 
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Trades*  ITbIob.  An  arrangement  or  com- 
bination entered  into  by  the  workmen  of 
particular  trades,  or  manufactures,  in  ordef 
to  regulate  the  prices  oi  Libour,  the  hootb 
during  which  labour  is  employed,  and  ii>ir 
unfrequently  the  number  of  workmen  engag^i 
by  an  employer,  the  number  of  apprentufs 
bound  to  the  employer  or  his  foremen,  and  the 
number  of  journeymen.  The  purpose  of  a 
trades'  union  is,  therefore,  the  setUement  of  tn^ 
proportion  which  wages  should  bear  to  profile. 
The  effectiveness  of  a  trades'  union  depends 
on:  (1)  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  workmen 
themselves;  (2)  moral  restraint;  and  (3)  os- 
fortunately,  when  men's  passions  are  heated, 
coercion  exercised  on  those  who  are  unwilliog 
to  join  the  trades'  union  or  are  indifferent 
to  its  real  or  supposed  advantages;  and  (4 
failing  the  consent  of  the  employer  or  gereml 
body  of  employers  to  the  demands  made  bv 
workmen,  the  last  remedy  of  a  MHke.  6t 
late  years,  the  association  of  workmen  for  these 
purposes  has  occupied  a  considerable  amonct 
of  public  attention,  and  even  alano,  althongb 
no  one  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  si^ 
combinations  ought  to  be  repressed  by  authontr, 
while  many  have  asserted  and  aig^ied  that  a 
trades'  union,  with  all  its  machinery  (short  of 
course,  of  coercion),  is  a  natural  expedient,  and 
a  legitimate  defence  against  wrongs  which  it  i^ 
presumed  may  be  inflicted  on  labour  by  the 
power  of  capital. 

Before  1825,  combinations  between  workmes 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages  were  treated  ss 
conspiracies,  and  were  puni^able  by  a  varietr 
of  statutes.  The  history  of  theee  statntes  u 
important  and  well  defined,  and  if  it  were 
granted  that  a  combination  is  eoonomicallT 
and  socially  indefensible,  it  would  still  have  at 
least  an  appearance  of  equity,  because  it  was 
a  natural  reaction  against  whoUy  inexensable 
acts  of  the  legislature. 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  the  great 
plague  of  1348  (for  the  labour   statutes  of 
English  law  date  from  the  second  year  after 
that  great  event)  were  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
labour,  sometimes  to  double  its  previous  rate, 
almost  invariably  to  seventy  per  cent^    The 
reader  may  see  the  evidence,  extracted  entirely 
from  contemporaneous  records  of  farm  and 
other  accounts,  in  the  first  two  volmnes  of 
Prof.  Rogers'  History  of  Agrictdhtrt  and  Prktf 
in  England,     In  order  to  check  this  rise,  a 
statute  was  passed  in  1350,  which  attempted 
to  prevent  any  change,  by  fixing  the  rate  of 
wages  and  by  levying  penalties  on  those  who 
paid  or  received  more  than  the  old  rates.    It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  legisUticgi 
was  inoperative,  and  that  high  prices  of  labour, 
despite  the  law,  were  demanded  and  paid.    Bos 
the  statutes  of  labourers  were  enacted  in  one 
form  and  another  over  and  over  again,  and 
with  fresh  provisos,  or  with  new  m«chineiT, 
intended  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  law. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  price  of  labour  rose  and  feU 
according  to  those  natural  causes  which  exalt 
or  lower  wages,  the  law,  on  some  occasions^  was 
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Bpparently  eflfectoal,  while  a  strong  impression 
▼as  left  on  the  minds  of  labourers  that  th^ 
various  statutes  really  checked  or  controlled  the 
rate  of  wages.  If,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to 
criticise  the  action  of  servants  or  labourers  in 
combining  together  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
wages,  we  should  remember  that  for  475  years 
the  whole  force  of  the  legislature,  stimulated 
by  the  perpetual  complaints  of  employers,  was 
directed  towards  the  depression  of  wages  by 
artificial  means.  The  means  employed  were 
wholly  or  nearly  nugatory,  but  the  intention 
was  reasonably  looked  on  as  the  same  ^s  the 
<Wd,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  all  this 
force  was  wasted,  and  all  these  statutes  futile. 
In  truth,  throughout  the  whole  economical 
history  of  England,  these  laws  hare,  it  seems, 
failed  of  pro£icin^  the  slightest  real  effect. 
They  may,  perhaps,  have  occasionally  enabled  an 
employer  to  break  his  contxaot,  they  may  have 
b«'t>  Q  vexatious  and  alarming,  but  they  never 
affdcted  the  average  rate.  Wages  were  very 
high,  88  estimated  by  the  price  of  food,  in  the 
two  hundred  years  between  1350-1550,  and 
fell  considerably  between  1550-1700 ;  rose 
again  between  1700-1760 ;  fell  again  till  after 
tiie  peace  of  1815,  and  have  been  on  the  whole 
steadily  rising  since.  These  changes,  however, 
have  not  been,  as  we  might  expect,  brought 
about  bj  any  law,  ordinance,  statute,  or  procla- 
mation, but  simply  and  solely  by  those  econo- 
niical  causes  which,  under  the  formula  of  supply 
and  demand,  fix  the  prices  of  labour  as  they  do 
the  prices  of  anything  else. 

When,  however,  the  statutes  enacted  in  the 
interest  of  employers  were  abolished,  the  laws 
checking  combinations  being  at  the  same 
time  relaxed,  it  was  natural  that  such  com- 
binations should  be  entered  into.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  arrange- 
ments wrould  have  been  made,  or,  if  they 
had  been  made,  would  have  spread,  or  have 
obtained  the  least  share  of  public  sympathy  or 
approval,  or  would  have  warranted  the  funda- 
mental assertion  of  a  trades*  union  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  workmen  against  the 
tyranny  of  capital,  had  it  not  been  for  these 
475  years  of  ui\just,  vexatious,  and  selfish  enact- 
ments. 

The  operation  of  a  trades'  union,  and  its 
purpose  (via.  the  regulation  of  wages  by  other 
anangements  than  the  natural  action  of  sup- 
ply and  demand),  may  be  considered  either 
io'relation  to  the  workmen  themselves,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employer,  in  relation  to  labour 
^^neraUy,  or  in  relation  to  the  public,  i.e. 
the  purchaser  of  those  commodities  or  utilities 
which  are  afiected  by  a  union.  But  to  make 
all  these  efforts  dear,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
word  about  the  fund  from  which  wages  are 
paid,  i.  e.  floating  capital,  or  the  labour  fund. 

The  source  of  wages  is  capital.  Without  it 
there  oould  be  no  employment.  Capital  is 
accumulated  with  a  view  to  profit.  If  sufficient 
f.n>fit  is  not  attained,  capital  ceases  tx>  be 
•  •illected,  and  in  such  a  case,  labour  is  no 
I'.nger  employed.  Whatever,  then,  be  the  de- 
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mands  of  labour,  they  cannot  supersede  profit. 
Hence,  if  by  any  machinery  certain  classes  of 
workmen  contrive  to  appropriate  a  larger 
share  of  wages  than  other  workmen,  or  more 
than  they  have  hitherto  received  themselves, 
they  must  either  obtain  a  portion  of  that  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  other  labourers,  or  they 
must  raise  prices.  They  must  either  mulct  the 
labourer  or  the  consmner.  They  will  partially 
lay  a  loss  on  both. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any 
such  machinery  will  really  raise  wages.  Few 
strikes  have  been  successful,  and  those  which 
have  been  most  prolonged  have  generally  been 
followed  by  a  resumption  of  work  at  old 
charges;  and  though  it  is  asserted  that  the 
dread  of  a  strike  has  induced  masters  to  ad- 
vance the  rate,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  demand  for  labour  would  not  have  effected 
this  advance  by  itself.  No  rates  of  wages  have 
risen  like  those  of  domestic  servants,  especially 
those  of  females.  But  combination,  or  any 
mutual  arrangement  with  a  view  to  raising 
wages  among  domestic  servants,  has  not  only 
never  existed,  but  is  manifestly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I^or  does  it  follow  that  persons  will 
readily  find  out  the  futility  of  plans  in  which 
they  place  an  undeserved  confidence.  It  has 
been  found  over  and  oyer  again  that  protection 
is  no  real  aid  to  industry,  long  before  pro- 
tected industry  has  discerned  the  delusion  for 
itself. 

But  though  the  machinery  of  a  trades'  union 
may  not  raise  wages,  it  may  affect  labour  itself. 
The  organisation  which  attempts  to  secure 
labour  its  rights  must  extend  its  aid  to  all  the 
labourers  who  are  leagued  in  the  union.  Hence 
the  common  reproach  against  trades'  unions, 
that  it  depresses  the  best  workmen  to  the  level 
of  the  worst,  and  thus  renders  labour  ineffective. 
The  same  result  would  seem  to  follow  from  such 
regulations  as  those  which  prescribe,  for  instance, 
the  way  in  which  a  bricklayer  should  work,  and 
the  attendance  which  he  should  have.  A  rule 
of  this  kind,  and  other  similar  rules,  may  not 
have  the  effect  of  raising  wages,  but  may  raise 
prices  by  raising  the  cost  of  production.  That 
these  rules  have  this  effect  may,  it  appears, 
be  proved  incontestably  by  testing  the  rate  of 
wages  at  different  times,  and  comparing  the 
cost  of,  say  a  building  in  an  ancient  bill,  with 
a  modem  estimate  for  the  same  work. 

Suppose,  then,  that  labour  is  rendered  less 
effectual,  the  labourers  who  enter  into  these 
arrangements  may  ii\|ure  other  labourers  in  two 
ways  without  benefiting  themselves.  They  may 
appropriate,  by  an  undue  numbe*  of  hands,  a 
larger  share  of  the  common  ftind  than  would 
fall  to  their  lot  if  the  arrangements  were  wholly 
free,  and  they  may  make  the  article  which  they 
produce,  and  which  may  be  used,  and  commonly 
18  used,  by  those  who  are  tmable  to  combine, 
dearer,  and  therefore  more  inaccessible.  To 
illustrate  this  in  a  simple  way,  suppose  a  cot- 
tage costs  under  the  pr^-sent  system  150/.,  and 
'  that  60/.  of  this  sum  is  added  by  the  fact  that 
I  labour  is  leas  effectual  than  it  would  be  in  the 
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absence  of  trade  regulations.  Fifty  pounds' 
worth  of  labour  is  appropriated  by  the  building 
trades,  while  it  might  hare  been  spared  for  other 
labour,  and  the  cottager  has  to  pay  interest  in 
the  shape  of  rent  on  150/.  when  he  might  haye 
had  to  pay  it  on  100/.  only.  If  some  part  of 
the  wages  are  appropriated  in  this  way  it  must 
be  to  the  detriment  of  other  labour,  for  a 
general  rise  in  labour  is  as  absurd  as  a  general 
glut,  or  a  general  rise  in  iralues. 

It  is  said  that  capital  is  tyrannical.  Now 
there  is  no  economical  truth  more  certain  than 
that  profits  tend  to  an  equality.  But  by  tyranny 
must  be  meant  an  attempt  to  secure  greater 
profits  by  grinding  down  workmen.  If  greater 
profits  were  temporarily  attained,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  secret,  and  competition  will  soon 
reduce  them.  If  by  tyranny,  however,  is  meant 
a  constant  watchfubiess,  and  perhaps  occasional 
harshness,  in  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  capi- 
talist to  save  himself  from  the  risks  of  a  strike, 
it  is  hardly  just  to  call  that  a  tyranny  which  is 
retaliatory  or  perhaps  a  mere  act  of  self-defence, 
and  certainly  the  capitalist  will  not  run  these 
risks  unless  he  is  tolerably  certain  to  sare 
himself,  either  by  prompt  action  with  his  la- 
bourers, or  by  increased  charges  to  the  public. 

We  have  said  that  a  general  rise  in  wages  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  by  implication,  that  a 
universal  trades'  union  would  defeat  itself.  As 
a  rule,  then,  a  union  is  most  powerful  among 
such  mechanics  as  are  occupied  in  supplying  the 
second  necessaries  of  life,  and  especially  in  the 
building  trades.  But  they  who  join  the  union 
cannot  avoid  using  that  which  they  produce ; 
and  provided  there  be  no  real  rise  effected  in 
the  rate  of  wages  by  the  union,  while  the  price 
of  the  commodity  is  enhanced  by  the  regulation, 
it  seems  that  the  labourer  can  only  gain  a  loss 
by  the  arrangement  which  he  makes.  Now  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  second  necessaries  of  life 
always  falls  heavily  on  persons  with  nairow 
incomes.  If  two  persons  have  respectively 
100/.  and  1,000/.  a  year,  the  cost  of  house  rent 
will  represent  a  higher  per-centage  in  the  former 
than  it  does  in  the  latter  case.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  effect  of  fl  trades'  union  on  general 
labour,  and  its  effect  on  the  customer  or  con- 
sumer, is  by  no  means  beneficial. 

The  outrages  and  persecutions  which  generally 
disfigure  trades'  unions  and  strikes  are  not  a 
necessary  feature  in  this  oiganisation,  but  a 
natural  sequence.  If  workmen  believe  that  a 
trades'  union  benefits  them,  they  necessarily 
look  on  the  man  who  stands  aloof  as  disaffected 
to  the  interests  of  their  order,  and  if  he 
takes  employment  when  men  are  on  strike, 
he  is  re^smled  as  a  traitor  to  the  working  man, 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
strike  was  organised  and  directed.  When  the 
etiquette  of  professional  practice  is  so  strong 
and  its  social  police  so  strmgent,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  working  men  should  adopt  their 
process  of  energetic  excommunication  against 
those  who  discredit  or  weaken  their  cause. 

To  those  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  it  will  be 
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clear  that  the  origin  of  these  combinations  is  to 
be  found  in  an  excess  of  labour  over  capital 
(for  in  times  when  labour  is  in  demand  we  hear 
nothing  of  this  organisation),  and  that  the  state 
of  things  becomes  chronic  by  reason  of  the  im- 
providence of  workmen.  If  the  means  of  anj 
artisan  enabled  him  to  say  that  he  would  find 
elsewhere  a  market  for  his  labour  (and  in  the 
greatmi^'ority  of  cases  such  a  market  does  exist) 
when  the  home  demand  fell  shor^  he  could 
readily  attain  the  maximum  for  his  wages  wbicb 
the  market  will  bear.  There  cannot  be,  in  the 
nature  of  thin^,  any  reason  why  labour  should 
not  assert  a  nght  which  capital  (the  employ- 
ment of  which  is  only  another  kind  of  labour) 
cannot  assume,  i.e.  the  right  of  being  employed 
in  a  particular  locality,  or  at  least  on  fixed 
terms. 

But,  in  effect,  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
working  men  to  a  fiu  larger  extent  than  they 
imagine.  The  true  solution  of  these  apparent 
relations  between  labour  and  capital,  is  to 
unite  them  in  the  same  person,  i.e.  to  adopt  the 

Eractice  of  oo-operation.  A  union  of  fifty  or  a 
undred  workmen,  with  an  aggregate  of  aU  thdr 
capitals  in  a  building  company,  would  do  more 
to  determine  for  them  the  true  relations  of  tho 
above-named  economical  elements,  than  all  the 
unions  in  existence.  There  can  be  no  more 
reason  why  a  workman  should  not  be  possesMd 
of  capital  for  his  own  crait,  than  there  is  that  a 
trader  or  a  professional  man  shoold  not  have 
it.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  trades'  unions 
in  many  quarters  are  now  looked  on  by  work- 
ing men  with  disfiivour,  and  witb  doubts  as  to 
their  real  efficacy ;  and  that  emigration  and  co- 
operation, the  one  abroad  and  the  other  at 
home,  are  becoming  extensively  popular. 

Meanwhile,  the  losses  which  Ubour  and 
capital  have  suffered  in  these  battles  of  en- 
durance have  led  both  parties  to  attempt  con- 
ciliation by  appointing  arbiters  in  cases  of 
dispute.  To  the  credit  of  the  artisans  it 
should  be  said  that  they  have  been  far  more 
willing  to  submit  to  this  arransement  than 
the  capitalists,  who  resisted  mis  rational 
measure  during  tiie  time  of  the  nine  hours* 
movement  of  1862.  Such  a  scheme  has  been 
long  known  in  France,  under  the  name  of 
conseUs  d$s  prudhommes,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  similar  means  will  be  adopted  in  this 
country.    [Coubination.] 

Tradition  (Lat.  traditio,  a  handing  down). 
In  History,  this  term  is  generally  applied  to 
narratives  or  statements  relating  to  alleged 
events,  which  have  not  been  preaerred  in 
documents  contemporary  with  the  period  of 
which  they  profess  to  speak.  like  all  written 
historical  narratives,  the  subject-matter  of 
tradition  must  be  estimated  by  the  measure 
of  credibility  due  to  the  original  witnesses, 
and  by  the  degree  of  fidelity  with  which  their 
testimony  has  been  preserved.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  when  statements, 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  at  a  time  long  sobseqiient 
to  that  in  which  the  events  are  stated  to  have 
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occurred,  the  character  of  the  narrative  is 
in  no  respest  altered,  and  the  statements  re- 
main strictly  the  result  of  oial  tradition 
and  not  the  result  of  ^written  contemporary 
history. 

Oral  tradition  is  thus  separated  from  aU 
contemporaiy  historical  documents.  It  is  un- 
connected with  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  on 
public  monuments,  the  registers  of  magistrates, 
or  written  genealogies,  or  a  written  chrono- 
logy. The  tests  for  measuring  the  value  of 
these  various  sources  of  information  are  given 
in  the  article  Histobical  Cbbdibilitt  ;  and 
as  these  tests  all  involve  the  paramount  need 
of  known  contemporary  and  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses, it  is  obvious  that  statements  coming  to 
us  from  alleged  witnesses  whose  words  were 
not  reduced  to  writing  at  or  near  the  time 
to  which  they  belonged,  must  be  subjected 
to  an  unsparingly  rigorous  scrutiny  by  all 
who  wish  to  arrive,  not  at  possible  pic- 
tures of  events  which  may  have  taken  place, 
but  at  the  actual  truth  of  fisbcts.  In  other 
words,  oral  tradition  most,  as  such,  be  re- 
garded with  grave  suspicion. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  oral 
traditions  of  one  nation  may  be  far  more 
deserving  of  credit  than  those  of  another.  In 
states  of  society  which  are  permanently  fixed 
by  clanship,  or  by  the  spirit  of  feudalism, 
and  in  which  consequently  the  bulk  of  the 
population  is  tied  to  the  soil,  local  traditions 
may  be  maintained  with  a  fidelity  for  which 
it  is  vain  to  look  in  conditions  of  society 
under  which  popular  sentiment  is  continually 
changing.  By  Uie  nature  of  the  case,  aU  oral 
traditions  are  liable  to  modification  by  the 
colouring  thrown  over  them  by  the  narrator, 
and  this  colouring  must  vary  with  every  devia- 
tion from  the  sentiment  or  conviction  of  the 
original  witness.  In  this  respect,  the  sons 
or  grandsons  of  those  among  whom  a  tradition 
is  established  stand  on  a  footing  differing 
indefinitely  from  that  of  their  predecessors. 
On  those  with  whom  they  are  brought  into 
personal  contact,  the  motives  and  words  of 
men  are  more  deeply  impressed  than  the  re- 
sults which  may  be  produced  by  tiiem;  but 
a  later  generation  is,  in  constantly  increasing 
measure,  tempted  to  forget  their  words  and 
motives,  while  it  retains  a  fair  recollection 
of  the  objects  which  they  attained  or  sought 
to  attain.  The  details  of  each  narrative  be- 
come gradually  weaker  and  more  &int,  until 
not  unfrequently  there  remains  only  some 
barren  statement  which  has  lost  all  life  and 
meaning.  Thus  the  force  of  oral  tradition 
is  weakened  with  each  successive  generation. 
In  countries  where  there  is  no  written  history, 
the  sons  know  a  good  deal  about  the  incidents 
in  the  lifetime  of  their  fathers,  a  little  about 
the  fortunes  of  their  grandfathers,  and  next 
to  nothing  of  the  events  of  a  more  remote 
age.  In  an  age  of  written  history,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  time  which  a  little  precedes 
our  own  birth  is  generally  that  with  which 
wo  arc  least  familiar.  Its  records  have  not 
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yet  been  thrown  into  their  permanent  historical 
form,  while  the  chief  actors  are  passing  away 
from  the  scene,  and  the  mass  of  original 
documents  out  of  which  the  history  of  their 
acts  is  to  be  compiled  are  commonly  far 
too  Jbulky  and  too  inaccessible  to  allow  of 
much  acquaintance  with  them,  except  within 
a  comparatively  small  range.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  these  original  documents  is  a  guaran- 
tee against  all  those  distorting  influences  (of 
personal  motives,  of  jealousy,  and  admiration, 
of  sympathy  with  a  winning  or  a  losing  side) 
Which  are  perpetually  at  work  with  oKlinary 
oral  tradition,  and  which  tend  to  deprive  us 
of  all  confidence  in  narratives  orally  handed 
down,  except  under  certain  conditions. 

These  conditions  depend  on  the  form  in 
which  the  narratives  are  presented.  Tradi- 
tions, which  mav  be  regarded  as  the  mere 
hearsay  of  a  people,  are  constantly  undergoing 
modification  or  corruption,  £rom  which  they 
are  comparatively  free  when  thrown  into  a 
metrical  form.  We  have  no  reason,  apparently, 
for  thinking  that  the  Homeric  poems  contain 
any  genxune  history  of  early  events  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  the  compositions  of  the 
poems  added  indefinitely  to  the  strength  and 
permanence  of  the  traditions  embodied  in 
them.  Stories  which,  like  the  tale  of  Thersander 
and  Attaginus  (Herod,  ix.  16),  come  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  ordinary  conversation 
are  worth  comparatively  little;  but  the  me- 
trical form  of  poems  popular  amongst  many 
friendly  or  antagonistic  tribes  insures,  by  the 
very  strength  of  their  mutual  attachments 
or  jealousies,  a  transmission  which,  with  al- 
lowances made  for  trifiing  verbal  alterations, 
may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
Apart  from  this  guarantee,  the  preservation 
of  the  most  beautiful  legends  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty;  and  indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  a  change  in  religious  senti- 
ment, or  the  introduction  of  a  new  standard 
of  criticism,  will  insure  their  destruction, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  counteracted  by 
that  portion  of  the  population  which  is  free 
from  such  influences.  If  the  tale  of  Troy 
had  not  been  thrown  into  a  metrical  form,  and 
if  all  his  contemporaries  without  exception 
could  have  been  brought  to  believe  with  Hero- 
dotus that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  was 
detained  at  the  court  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  legend  of  Achilleus 
and  Agamemnon,  of  Paris  and  Hector,  must 
have  utterly  perished,  or  have  been  preserved 
in  a  form  wholly  unlike  that  in  which  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  Siad  and  the  Odyssev. 

Again,  in  an  age  of  unwritten  history,  na- 
tional epics  are  regarded  with  a  religious 
veneration,  and  the  memory,  not  distracted 
with  the  manifold  interests  of  a  complicated 
civilisation,  acquires  a  strength  which  to  mem- 
bers of  modem  commonwealths  seems  in- 
credible. Even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
Athenian  citizens  were  able  to  repeat  the 
whole  Uiad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  task  mnst 
have  been  far  easier  when  the  whole  story  was 
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still  received  with  a  profoimd  religious  ikith. 
This  religious  temper  is  especially  manifested 
in  the  inyocations  and  elaborate  similes  which 
precede  the  catalogue  of  ships  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad^  and  which  seem  to  prore 
beyond  doubt  that  the  poem  was  handed  down 
at  first  by  oral  tradition  only. 

In  some  countries,  an  oral  transmission, 
even  more  fiiithful,  has  been  achieved  even 
with  compositions  in  prose;  but  this  has 
been  the  work  of  an  organised  and  despotic 
hierarchy.  The  whole  Vedic  literature  was 
thus  preserved  by  a  class  of  men  who  sub- 
mitted to  a  discipline  against  which  an  Ho- 
mericrhapsodist  would  probably  have  rebelled. 
Eight -and-forty  years  were  spent  on  the  gigantic 
task  of  learning  the  Veda  by  heart ;  and  the 
resolution  of  these  devoted  students  was  sus- 
tained by  anathemas  which  warned  them  that 

*  they  who  sell  the  Vedas,  and  even  they  who 
write  them,  shall  go  to  heU,'  while  their 
teachers    impressed    on   them  the  fact  that 

*  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  worth  less 
which  has  been  acquired  from  the  Veda  if  the 
Veda  has  not  been  rightly  comprehended,  or 
if  it  has  been  learnt  from  writing/  (Max 
Miiller,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature^  p.  602, 
&c.)  But  the  whole  interest  of  this  Vedic 
literature  was  religious ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  unwritten 
history  of  any  given  period,  or  of  successive 
generations,  has  been  preserved  for  the  main 
part  unchanged,  unless  when  it  has  been  in- 
trusted to  the  vehicle  of  a  metrical  form. 

Hence,  in  the  transmission  of  a  large  body 
of  early  Hellenic  legends  we  may  have  a 
confidence  which  cannot  be  extended  to  those 
of  Home.  Even  in  the  former  case,  our  confi- 
dence must  be  limited  only  to  the  transmission 
of  the  tale  from  the  time  when  it  was  versified, 
and  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  being  able 
to  extract  the  historical  truth  which  may  be 
contained  in  them.  But  in  the  Roman  legends 
we  cannot  even  ascertain  how  far  the  myths 
were  tampered  with  or  altered  during  the  whole 
period  which  passed  before  the  popular  tra- 
ditions were  reduced  to  writing.  The  great 
beauty  of  many  of  these  traditions  has  tempted 
historians  like  Niebuhr  and  Lord  Macaulay 
to  assume  the  existence  of  Roman  epic  poems, 
which  were  lost  before  the  events  in  Roman 
history  were  recorded  by  contemporary  his- 
torians. For  the  truth  of  this  assumption 
there  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  G.  Comewall 
Lewis  {Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History, 
ch.  vi.  sect  6),  not  a  shred  of  evidence.  To 
assert  that  the  myths  of  Romulus  and  the 
Tarquins,  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia,  were  em- 
bodied in  epic  poems,  because  they  are  full 
of  passages  of  striking  power,  eloquence,  and 
tenderness,  is,  in  his  opimon,  to  assume  that  the 
matter  of  a  composition,  and  not  its  form, 
decides  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  poem,  and 
involves  the  conclusion  that  all  poetical  prose 
is  poetry;  while,  further,  of  the  original 
poetical  form  of  these  Roman  legends  no  trace 
remains,  unless  we  adopt  the  desperate  hypo- 
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thesis  of  Niebuhr,  that  the  lex  hoirendi  car- 
minis,  recited  in  the  myth  of  the  Curiatii,  is 
a  genuine  fragment  of  the  lost  poem.  On  tiii« 
Sir  Qt.  G.  Lewis  remarks,  that  the  term  carmn 
here  denotes  merely  a  legal  formula,  wluek 
is  about  as  poetical  as  the  schedules  of  th« 
income-tax  Acts. 

Our  confidence  in  the  fetithful  tnnsmissioB 
of  these  legends,  as  legends,  most  depend 
on  the  degree  in  which  they  escaped  modifi- 
cation in  the  hands  of  writers  who  regarded 
themselves  as  historians.  They  would  be  pre- 
served with  tolerable  fidelity  only  by  those 
classes  which  had  least  lilerazy  culture; 
and  how  far  this  was  the  case  with  the 
old  Roman  stories,  we  are  now  unable  to 
ascertain.  But  in  Greece  also  a  vast  bodr 
of  oral  tradition  not  thrown  into  Terse  floated 
down  along  with  the  metrical  compositioiis 
of  the  Homeric  cycle.  The  distortion  of  theee 
legends  was  in  some  measure  arrested  by  the 
comparatively  early  introduction  of  writing 
into  the  Hellenic  states;  but  although  the* 
tales  were  written  down  at  a  time  long  pre- 
ceding the  rise  of  anything  like  a  literfttnie 
in  Rome,  the  multiplicity  of  vernons  in  al- 
most every  incident  in  the  legends  is  erideoce 
enough  of  the  influences  which  are  oonstantlj 
at  work  to  modify  all  myths  not  handed  down 
in  a  metrical  form. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  unless 
a  legend  is  embodied  in  a  poem  we  have  do 
guarantee  whatever  for  its  &ithful  trans- 
mission even  as  a  legend ;  that  if  it  be  thron 
into  metre,  we  have  in  this  circumstance  & 
ground  for  believing  that  the  stoiy  has  re- 
mained substantially  unchanged  fzam  the  time 
when  it  was  thrown  into  that  form ;  but  that 
even  in  the  latter  case  we  have  no  rea^oa 
for  attributing  to  any  part  of  it  a  genuine  his- 
torical character,  unless  we  can  corruborate  it 
by  statements  of  contemporary  witnesses  de- 
rived from  other  sources.  For  the  Homeric 
ages  such  sources  are  confessedly  wanting, 
while  the  annals  of  Rome  exhibit  the  defects 
of  oral  tradition  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pcnic 
wars.  [RouL2n>;  RomrLtrs;  SsaiiBAifis;  Ses- 
vius  TuLLius;  Sbsostsis;  Sioitbdb.] 

T&ADmoN.  In  Theology,  this  term  is  com- 
monly employed  to  denote  any  doctrine  or 
alleged  fact,  delivered  or  handed  down,  aci 
received  on  the  faith  that  the  first  to  whom  it 
was  delivered  received  it  from  an  authentic 
source.  Hence,  it  is  used,  generally,  to  de- 
note that  body  of  doctrine  and  discipline  sup- 
posed to  have  been  put  forth  in  the  fir^: 
Christian  age,  and  not  committed  to  writing, 
the  word  being  thus  used  in  a  contrair  sen^e 
from  Scripture.  Such  traditions  are  said  to 
be  of  two  sorts — tradition  of  doctrine  (such  as 
that  of  the  Trinity),  which  is  oommonJy  said 
to  be  directly  affirmed  by  tradition  and  piored 
by  Scripture ;  and  tradition  of  riirs  and  cert- 
monies,  called  by  Hooker  '  traditions  eedcsias- 
tical,'  or  *  ordinances  made  in  the  prime  of  the 
Christian  religion,  established  with  that  au- 
thority which  Christ  has  left  to  His  church  in 
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m&tten  indifferent,  and,  on  that  consideration, 
rpqaisite  to  be  obeenred  till  like  authority  give 
just  cause  to  alter  them.*    (Eccl,  Pol,  v.  65.) 

To  the  historian,  traditions  of  alleged  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  will  be 
^ubject8  for  precisely  the  same  critical  scrutiny 
which  he  applies  to  all  other  traditions,  and  for 
ihem  as  for  others  he  will  demand  the  eridence 
•>f  contemporary  written  documents.  Traditions 
of  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  they  are  matters  of 
inference  fiom  written  statements,  lie  out  of 
t!if>  prorinee  of  history ;  but  in  so  far  as  they 
turn  on  alleged  facts,  those  facts  must  be 
bubmitted  to  the  ordinary  tests  of  historical 
cpedibility. 

Ecdesissdeal  tradition  thus  inyolyes  gene- 
rally two  miestionB:  1.  Whether  the  given 
tradition  is  derived  by  inference  from  written 
Ktatements  in  acknowledged  books;  and  2. 
\Miether  it  be  a  genuine  tradition  from  the 
time  to  which  it  is  professedly  ascribed.  The 
former  is  a  question  chiefly  of  logic ;  the  lat- 
ter is  strictly  historicaL  Boman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Uieologiaos  treat  the  subject,  re- 
sjK'ctively,  as  follows. 

The  former  hold  tradition  to  be  of  equal 
aathority  with  Scripture ;  but  then  they  also 
hold  that  the  church,  i.e.  the  pope,  with  or 
wit  horn  a  council,  is  the  authoritative  declarer 
uf  tradition.  At  the  council  of  Trent,  the  diffi- 
culfj  of  determining  who  is  to  say  what  is 
trddition  and  what  is  not,  struck  the  minds 
of  the  dirines  who  were  contending  to  fix  the 
d  cfrine  of  the  Catholic  church.  *  All  agreed,' 
Nivs  Paolo  Sarpi,  *  that  Christian  faith  is  con- 
tained partly  in  Scripture  and  partly  in  tradi- 
M'lO.  Yea,  some  said  more :  that  tradition  was 
thf  only  foundation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine ; 
tor  the  Saripture  itself  is  not  believed  but  by 
rradition.*  But  Vicenzo  Lanello,  a  Franciscan 
iriar,  thought  *  that  they  ought  first  to  treat  of 
tljH  church,  which  is  a  more  principal  founda- 
tjoa ;'  since  *  Scripture  itself  is  founded  upon 
it,'  according  to  Saint  Augustine's  saying,  and 
*  that  no  USA  can  be  made  of  traditions,  except 
bv  grounding  them  upon  the  same  authority.' 
B':t  his  opinion  had  no  followers.  'Some 
olj<«Yted  that  the  synagogues  of  the  heretics 
Would  also  arrogate  the  authority  of  a  church  ; ' 
others  thought  that  the  authority  of  the  church 
«-a9  sufficiently  declared  already.     (Book  ii.) 

Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  without  laying 
it  down  as  a  doctrine  that  tradition  is  equal  to 
Scripture,  have,  in  general,  assented  to  the 
proposition  that  an  authentic  tradition  of  doc- 
trine is  binding ;  but  to  the  question,  What  is 
the  authority  competent  to  pronounce  a  tradi- 
tion authentic  ?  they  hare  given  many  answers, 
frrjm  a  reluctance  apparently  to  admit  to  its 
lull  extent  that  right  of  private  judgment  on 
vL.'ch  they  founded  their  dissent  from  Rome. 

^Vhen  the  early  Reformers,  especially  those 
"fthe  Lutheran  and  Anglican  schools,  attacked 
tt  dcxlrine  or  practice  of  Rome,  their  first  en- 
'ieavour  was  generally  to  show  that  it  wa8  not 
>*cnptural ;  their  second,  that  it  was  not  ancient, 
h  f.  did  not  rest  on  tradition.  For  this  purpose, 
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they  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  as 
it  existed  in  their  day,  the  authority  of  early 
fathers  and  councils,  as  expounding  the  belief 
of  an  earlier  age.  Thus  they  recognised  the 
right  of  private  judgment  to  try  the  authority 
of  the  existing  church  by  comparing  it  with 
authorities  of  earlier  times;  thev  permitted 
each  individual  to  apply  for  himself  th(» 
historical  test.  But  at  tne  same  time  thf^y 
denied,  more  or  less  directly,  the  right  of 
private  judgment  to  go  further,  and  criticise 
the  ancient  authority  itself;  to  examine,  for 
instance,  whether  a  doctrine  acquiesced  in,  in 
the  fourth  century,  might  not  have  been  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  first ;  whether  corrup- 
tion in  the  church  may  not  have  commenced 
at  so  Teiy  early  a  period  as  to  invalidate  great- 
ly the  testimony  even  of  the  oldest  father; 
and,  lastly,  whether  traditions,  resting  on  high 
historical  authority,  are  or  are  not  reasonable 
and  credible.  And  even  to  the  present  day, 
the  high  church  school  of  Anglican  divinity 
practically  considers  all  these  as  points  without 
the  reach  of  private  judgment 

It  would  he  impossible  to  refer  to  particular 
works  on  this  subject  of  controversy.  The  ex- 
treme Protestant  view  of  tradition  is  nowhere 
so  fully  argued  as  by  Chillingworth,  passim. 
For  a  concise  view,  on  high  church  principles, 
of  the  estimate  of  tradition  by  the  English 
Reformers,  see  Palmer^s  Church  of  Christy 
vol.  i.  pp.  493,  604. 

Trafalgar.  In  Printing,  the  name  of  a 
large  type  uned  in  printing  hand-bills  or 
posting-bills.     [Type.] 

Tragaoantlk  (Or.  rpaydKovBa).  A  variety 
of  gum,  the  produce  of  the  Astragalus  verus^ 
creticus,  gummifer^  and  one  or  two  other  species. 
It  is  imported  in  small  twisted  or  flattened  pieces, 
white  or  yellowish  in  colour,  and  translucent 
or  nearly  opaque.  When  put  into  water  they 
swell  up  and  gradually  form  a  gelatinous  or 
pasty  mass ;  not  dissolving  into  a  clear  solution, 
as  is  the  case  with  gum  arabic.  An  analogous 
kind  of  gum  is  found  in  other  plants,  and  the 
generic  name  of  iragacanthin  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  it. 

Tragedy  (6r.  Tpny^iia),  A  species  of 
drama,  in  which  the  diction  is  elevated  and  the 
catastrophe  melancholy.  The  name  is  usually 
derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  custom  of 
leading  about  a  goat  in  procession  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  in  whose  honour  those  choral 
odes  were  sung  which  were  the  groundwork  of 
the  Attic  tragedy.  Some  recent  writers,  how> 
ever,  have  given  a  new  explanation  of  the  word 
rpdyot,  considering  it  an  ancient  Greek  adjec- 
tive, and  translating  it  melanrholi/  or  lament- 
abU,     [CoMBDT ;  Dra.ma  ;  Theoric  Fund.] 

Tragt-eomeOy.  In  Literature,  a  com- 
pound name,  invented  to  express  a  class  of 
dramatic  compositions  which  should  partake 
both  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  If  the  mixture 
of  serious  with  humorous  portions  in  the  piece 
alone  entitles  it  to  this  name,  then  all  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Merry  Wives  qf  Windsor^  to  which  some  add 
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the  Twelfth  2fight)  belong  to  this  daas ;  as  do, 
indeed,  almost  all  the  works  of  the  old  English 
dramatists.  But  TroUtu  and  Oreasida  alone, 
of  the  plays  of  Shakspe«re,  bears  this  title  in 
old  editions.  French  critics  define  the  distinc- 
tion to  be,  that  the  went  of  the  tragi-comedjis 
not  nnhappy  or  bloody. 

Trarns  (Gr.  rpdyos).  In  Anatomy,  the 
term  appliea  to  the  small  cartilaginous  emi- 
nence at  the  entrance  of  the  external  ear ;  in 
the  adult  it  is  beset  with  small  hairs. 

Trail  (Span,  traillar,  akin  to  Lat.  traho, 
to  draw).  In  Artillery,  that  part  of  a  gun 
carriage  which,  in  trayelling,  is  hooked  up  to 
the  limber,  but  when  the  gun  is  unlimbered 
for  action,  rests  on  the  ground,  forming  a  third 
point  of  support,  the  wheels  being  the  two 
other  points.  It  usually  stands  at  an  angle  of 
21°  with  the  ground. 

TnOlliastoiif  Xustlces  of.  In  English 
Legal  History,  an  itinerant  court,  appointed 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  to 
inflict  summary  justice  on  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  and  occasionally  afterwards.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  represents  the  name  as  a 
popular  appellation,  descriptive  of  the  lone 
staves  which  the  marshals  or  the  court  carried 
or  trailed  after  them.  This  kind  of  special 
commission  fell  into  disuse  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II. 

Trajootory  (Lat.  trajectus,  throtan  beyond). 
The  curve  which  a  body  describes  in  space;  e.g. 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet,  or  the  path  of  a 
stone  thrown  obliquely  upwards  in  the  air. 
The  form  of  the  trajectory  depends  on  the 
initial  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  projected, 
the  law  and  direction  of  the  forces  which  act 
upon  it,  and  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in 
which  it  moves.  The  planetary  orbits  would  be 
strictly  elliptical  were  it  not  for  the  disturbing 
forces  which  they  exert  on  each  other;  and  but 
for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  a  body  projected 
obliquely  from  the  earth  would  describe  a  por- 
tion of  a  parabolic  curve. 

In  Geometry,  the  term  trajectory  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  curve  which  cuts  all  curves  of  a  given 
system  at  the  same  angle.  When  the  angle  in 
question  is  a  right  angle,  the  curve  is  said  to 
be  an  orthogonal  trajectory.  Thus,  a  loxodro- 
mic  curve  on  any  surfi&ce  is  a  trajectory  of  one 
of  its  systems  of  lines  of  curvature,  whilst  a 
line  of  curvature  of  the  other  system  is  an 
orthogonal  trajectory  of  the  first.  In  plane 
curves,  again,  a  logarithmic  spiral  is  a  trajectory 
of  a  pencil  of  rays  through  its  pole,  whilst  a 
circle  around  that  pole  as  centre  is  an  ortho- 
gonal trajectory  of  the  pencil.  The  problem 
of  finding  the  trajectories  of  a  given  system 
of  curves  requires  the  integral  calculus  for 
it  solution.  If  F  (I,  H,  a)«0,  in  which  a 
is  supposed  to  be  a  variable  parameter,  repre- 
sent the  system  of  curves,  then  -|  =/  ((,  V,  «) 

will  be  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  any 
curve  to  the  abscissa  axis  at  the  point  (4,  t?). 

Let    -^  have  the  same  signification  with   re- 
dx 
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spect  to  the  trajectory  at  a  point  («,y)  coinci- 
dent with  ((,  q),  then  e  being  the  tangent  of 
the  constant  angle,  the  condition 

/(x.y..)g-o[l*g/(*.,..)] 

must  be  satisfied  at  the  ^int  where  any  tra- 
jectory cuts  the  curve  individualised  by  a. 
Eliminating  a  by  means  of  the  relation 
F(x,.v,a)BO,  the  differential  equation  of  all 
the  trajectories  is  obtained.  For  orthogonal 
tr^'ectories  the  above  condition  reduces  itself 

to  1  +  ^/  (xy  a) «0.    Trajectories  were  first 
dx 

studied  by  John  Bernoulli,  and  afterwards  by 
James  Bernoulli,  Leibnitz,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Taylor, 
Euler,  and  others.  Euler*s  three  daborate 
memoirs  on  the  subject  wUL  be  found  in  the 
Novi  Commen,  Petrop.  voL  xiv.  and  Nova  Acta 
Petrop.  voL  i. 

In  a  similar  manner,  a  surfiice  is  said  to  be  a 
trajectory  of  a  given  system  of  surfaces  when 
it  cuts  the  latter  everywhere  at  the  same  angle. 
Orthogonal  trajectories  of  this  kind  have  been 
studied  by  Lagrange  {Berlin  Memoin,  1779 
and  1786),  Euler  (Petereiburg  Memoirs,  voL  viiX 
Bupin,  and  several  others. 

Trajbctobt.  In  Gunnery,  the  curved  line 
described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  pro- 
jectile in  flight.    [Gttivnebt  ;  Pbojbctilb.] 

Tram.    [Silk.1 

Trammal  (Ola  Ff.  tramd,  the  modern 
tramail).    An  instrument  for  drawing  ovalts, 

much  in  use  among  joiners  

and    other   artificers.     It  ^"^  ^ 

consists  of  a  cross,  C  D  E  F, 

in  which  are  cut  two  grooves 

at   right    angles    to    each 

other;  and  a  beam,  AB, 

cairrying   two    pins,   G,  H 

(which  are  clamped  to  A  B,  a* 

and  slide  in  their  grooves),  f 

as    well  as   a  pendl,  P: 

these  parts  are  called  the  cross  and  the  beam. 

By  turning  A  B  round,  the  pins  G,  H  dide 

along  the  grooves,  and  the  pencil  P  describes 

an   elliptic  curve.     A  demonstration  of  the 

properties  of  this  instrument  may  be  seen  at 

p.  700,  vol.  xiv.  of  Hutton*s  Abridgement  of  the 

P^sophical  Transactions, 

Tramontane.    [ULTBiixoKTANB.] 

Transcendental  (Lat.  transcendo,  Icli*}^ 
beyond).  In  Algebra,  a  term  applied  to  any 
quantity  which  cannot  be  represented  by  an 
algebraic  expression  of  a  finite  number  of  terms 
with  determinate  indices.  Such  quantities  in- 
clude all  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  trigo- 
nometrical expressions.  Thus  a»,  log  *,  tan  J, 
&c.  are  transcendental  quantities;  and  anv 
equation  into  which  such  quantities  enter  is 
called  a  transcendental  equation,  and  any  curve 
defined  by  such  an  equation  is  called  a  trans- 
cendfntal  curve. 

TuANSCEicDEin'AL.  In  Anatomy,  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  that  branch  which  trwita 
of  the  essential  nature  and  homologies  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  results  of  which 
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stadj  seem  to  be  different  from,  or  bejond, 
what  would  be  suggested  bj  the  ideas  of  the 
parts  derived  from  the  outward  senses;  as 
when  the  human  blade-bone,  which  to  the  eye 
is  very  different  from  a  human  rib,  and  which 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  skull,  is  seen  by  the 
mind  to  be  the  rib  of  the  occiput. 

Tram  scEia>]UfTAi.  A  word  used  by  German 
philosophers  to  expresB  that  which  transcends 
or  aocs  beyond  the  limits  of  actual  experience. 
This  general  meaning  is  somewhat  restricted 
by  Kant,  who  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
transcendental  and  the  transcendent.  The 
transcendental  he  defines  to  be  that  which, 
though  it  could  nerer  be  derired  frt)m  expe- 
rience, yet  is  necessarily  connected  with  ex- 
perience, and  which  may  be  shortly  expressed 
as  the  intellectual  form,  the  matter  of  which 
is  supplied  by  sense.  '  I  call/  says  he, '  all 
knowledge  tmnscendental,  which  has  regard  in 
general  not  so  much  to  objects  as  to  our  mode 
of  knowing  or  apprehending  objects  (Le. 
to  formal  Imowledge),  so  far  as  this  is  con- 
ceiyed  to  be  possible  k  priori.  A  system  of 
such  conceptions  would  be  named  transcen- 
dental philosophy,  as  the  system  of  all  the 
principles  of  pure  reason.*  The  transcendent, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  regards  those 
principles  as  objectively  real  to  which  Kant 
assigns  only  a  subjective  or  formal  reality,  and 
consequently  is  by  him  regarded  as  beyond  the 
bmits  of  the  human  reason  altogether. 

Trmaaept  (Lat.  trans,  and  septum,  a  place 
enclosed).  In  Architecture,  that  portion  of  a 
church  or  other  building  which  extends  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  area  between  the 
nave  and  the  choir,  and  forming  the  short  arms 
of  the  cross  upon  which  the  plan  of  cruciform 
churches  is  laid  out. 

Tk^naflgnratloii  (Lat.  transfiguratio). 
This  word  is  applied  especially  to  the  event 
recorded  in  Matt,  xvii.,  Mark  ix.,  Luke  ix., 
where  it  is  related  that  Christ  took  Peter, 
James,  and  John  up  into  a  high  mountain, 
and  was  transfigured  before  them,  His<  face 
shining  as  the  sun,  and  His  raiment  glister- 
ing, while  there  appeared  in  conversation  with 
Him,  Moses  and  Elias.  An  ancient  tradition 
assigns  Mount  Tabor  as  the  scene  of  this 
event,  upon  which  three  contiguous  grottoes 
have  been  fashioned  to  represent  the  three 
tabernacles  which  Peter  desired  to  raise  upon 
the  mount. 

Tranafbrmatlon  (Lat.  transformatio).  In 
Algebra,  transformation  consists  in  replacing 
the  variables  or  facients  of  a  given  expres- 
sion by  functions  of  another  set  of  variables. 
^Yben  these  functions  are  of  the  first  degree 
in  the  new  variables,  the  transformation  is  said 
to  be  linear.  [Lusfjlr  Tbaksformations.] 
The  transformation  of  co-ordinates^  in  Geo- 
metry, is    a    case  of  linear  transformation. 

[Co-OBDDfATBS,  TbAMSFOBMATION  OF.] 

Tranafbrmatlon,        Tsoblmhauseii**. 

[T8CHmXHAU8EN*S  TbANSPOBMATION.] 

Tranaftuilon  (Lat.  transfasio,  fix)m  fundo,  I 
pour).    The  injection  of  blood  from  one  living 
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animal  into  another.  It  watf  at  one  time 
supposed  that  this  o^ration  might  be  resorted 
to,  to  sustain  life  in  cases  of  great  loss  of 
blood  from  accidental  hsemorrhages  and  other 
causes,  and  that  in  certain  cases  of  mental  and 
bodily  disease  a  cure  mieht  be  effected  by  ab" 
stracting  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  sup- 
plying its  place  by  transfusion  from  another  per- 
son, or  from  an  animal,  such  as  a  calf  or  sheep. 
Some  of  these  experiments  appeared  at  first  to 
be  attended  with  success,  but  bad  consequences 
followed  I  and  in  two  or  three  eases  in  which 
it  was  tried  upon  the  human  subject  it  proved 
fatal.  Much  was  hoped  from  this  practice, 
but  it  has  now  quite  fallen  into  disuse. 

Tranait  (Lat.  transitus,  passage).  In 
Astronomy,  the  culmination  or  passage  of  a 
celestial  object  across  the  meridian  of  any 
place.  The  determination  of  the  exact  times  of 
such  transits  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  of  practical  astronomy,  as  it  is  by 
this  means  that  the  differences  of  right  ascen- 
sions, and  consequently  the  relative  situations 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  motions  of  the 
planets  and  comets  in  respect  of  the  celestial 
meridians,  become  known;  and  it  is  most 
easily  and  accurately  effected  by  the  aid  of  the 
TBAKSTTlKSTBUioDrr,  the  nature  and  method  of 
using  which  will  be  explained  under  that  term. 

Transit  is  also  used  to  signify  the  passage 
oT  an  inferior  planet  across  the  sun  s  disc. 
[Mbbcubt;  Venus.] 

Transit  Clreto.    [Tbamsit  Instbitubmt.] 

Transit  Znatnimentv  Transit  Clroto. 
The  transit  instrument,  called  by  the  French 
instruTnent  des  passages^  lunette  miridienne, 
consists  essentially  of  a  telescope  firmly  attached 
to  a  transverse  horizontal  axis,  the  ends  of  which 
are  directed  to  the  east  and  west  points  of 
the  horizon.  It  is  used  primarily  to  note  the  time 
of  passage  of  a  celestial  object  across  the  meri- 
dian. In  the  transit  circle  we  have  a  large 
circle  added  to  the  instrument,  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  primarily  the  altitude  of  the  star  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  as  well  as  the  time  of 
its  passage.  The  extremities  of  the  axis  of 
the  telescope  common  to  both  instruments  are 
formed  into  cylindrical  pivots  of  exactly  equal 
diameters,  which  rest  in  notches  (technically 
called  Y's,  from  their  resemblance  to  that 
letter),  formed  in  metallic  supports,  susceptible 
of  nice  adjustment  both  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally, so  that  the  axis  can  be  placed  perfectly 
horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  in  which  the  telescope  moves. 
In  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece  is  placed  a  system 
of  three,  five,  or  sometimes  seven  vertical 
and  equidistant  wires  or  spider-lines,  generally 
crossed  by  two  horizontal  ones,  between  which 
it  is  convenient  that  the  passage  of  objects 
over  the  central  wires  should  be  observed. 
By  means  of  adjusting  screws  the  diaphragm, 
or  plate  to  which  the  wires  are  attached,  is 
brought  into  such  a  position  that  the  middle 
vertical  wire  intersects  the  optical  axis  of  the 
telescope,  in  which  position  it  is  permanently 
fixed. 
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When  the  system  of  wires  is  brought  into 
this  position,  the  middle  one  will  be  a  visible 
representation  of  that  part  of  the  meridian 
to  which  the  telescope  is  directed ;  and  when 
a  star  is  seen  to  pass  this  wire,  it  is  in  the 
act  of  culminating,  or  transUing  the  celestial 
meridian.  The  instant  of  the  transit  is  noted 
on  a  clock  or  chronometer,  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable accompaniment  of  the  instrument; 
and  in  order  to  render  the  observation  more 
certain,  the  instant  at  which  the  star  passes 
each  of  the  vertical  wires  is  noted,  when 
practicable,  and  the  mean  taken  as  the  true 
instant  of  passing  the  central  wire.  The 
sidereal  times  at  which  certain  principal  stars 
pass  the  meridian  of  Ghreenwich  (and  conse- 
quently the  meridian  of  any  other  place  whose 
longitude  from  Greenwich  is  known)  being 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac^  the  comparison 
of  the  time  indicated  by  the  clock  and  the 
time  in  the  almanac  gives  the  clock  error  \ 
and  by  observing  the  same  stars  from  day 
to  day  the  clock  rate  is  determined.    In  this 


manner  we  are  enabled  to  assign  the  exact 
interval  of  sidereal  time  between  the  transits 
of  the  different  stars,  and  consequently  the 
difference  of  the  right  ascensions. 

The  annexed  diagram  represents  the  portable 
transit  instrument,  as  at  present  constructed 
by  Troughton  and  Simms,  when  the  telescope 
does  not  exceed  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  in 
focal  length.  The  telescope  tube  AA  is  in 
two  parts,  connected  together  by  a  sphere  B, 
which  also  receives  the  larger  ends  of  the 
two  cones  cc  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
telescope,  and  forming  the  horizontal  axis. 
The  axis  terminates  in  two  cylindrical  pivots, 
which  rest  in  Y*s  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
vertical  standards  DD.  One  of  the  Y*s  has 
a  small  motion  in  azimuth,  by  means  of  which 
tlie  telescope  can  be  adjusted  to  the  plane 
of  the  meridian.  A  spirit  level  E,  which  is 
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made  to  stride  across  the  telescope  and  rest 
on  the  two  pivots,  serves  to  show  when  the 
axis  is  horizontal  The  standards  DD  are 
fixed  by  screws  upon  a  brass  circle  F,  which 
rests  on  three  screws,  h,  o,  d,  forming  the  feet 
of  the  instrument,  and  by  which  the  levelling 
is  performed.  GG  are  two  oblique  braces 
for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  supports.  On 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  pivots,  which 
extends  beyond  its  Y,  is  fixed  a  divided  aide 
H,  which  turns  with  the  axis ;  while  a  double 
vernier  remains  stationary  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  shows  the  altitude  to  which  the 
telescope  is  elevated.  The  vemiers  are  set 
horizontal  by  means  of  a  spirit  level  y,  and 
are  fixed  in  their  position  by  a  brass  arm  g  A, 
clamped  to  the  supports.  The  whole  of  this 
apparatus  is  movable  with  the  telescope,  and 
when  the  axis  is  reversed  can  be  attached  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  opposite  standard. 
For  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  wires 
when  observations  are  made  at  night,  one 
of  the  pivots  is  pierced,  and  admits  the  light 
of  a  lamp  I,  which  is  thrown  u^n  the  wires 
by  a  reflector  placed  diagonally  in  the  sphere 
B.  (Sinmis's  Treatise  on  Mathematicai  Instru- 
ments.) 

Several  improvements,  both  in  application 
and  in  construction,  have  recently  been  made 
in  this  important  instrument.  The  prindpal 
new  application  is  that  bv  which  it  is  made 
to  determine  the  latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation,  or  the  zenith  distances  of  stars, 
by  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  its 
ordinary  position,  i.  e.  with  its  line  of  collima- 
tion  lying  in  the  plane  of  its  prime  vertical 
A  large  instrument  of  this  class,  called  a  prime 
vertical  instrument,  recently  erected  at  the  ob- 
servatorv  of  Pulkowa,  serves  to  determine  with 
admirable  precision  the  zenith  distances  of  stars 
which  pass  near  the  zenith  of  that  observatory ; 
and  M.  Struve  considers  its  use  to  be  of  extreme 
importance  in  the  ulterior  investigations  con- 
nected with  aberration,  precession,  and  nuta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Simms  produced  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  a  specimen  of  a  dovbU-transit  in- 
strument, i.  e.  an  instrument  which  might  t-e 
used  with  equal  facilitjr  when  placed  in  the 
meridian  and  in  the  prime  vertical.  This  is 
effected  by  making  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
itself  convertible  into  a  telescope  by  having 
an  object-glass  fitted  into  one  of  the  pivots, 
and  a  sliding  tube  carrying  an  adjustible  cross 
of  delicate  spider-lines  with  a  positive  eye- 
piece at  the  other  pivot  The  adjustment 
of  the  axis  telescope  is  effected  by  a  small 
collimator  placed  in  a  line  with  the  axis.  The 
axis  is  turned  round,  and  the  position  of  the 
wire-frame  is  shifted  till  the  centre  wire  co- 
incides with  the  mark  equally  well  before  ami 
after  reversion.  If  the  meridian  telescope  be 
previously  adjusted,  it  can  be  made  use  of 
for  readily  placing  the  axis  telescope  in  its 
proper  position  for  the  determination  of  bti- 
tude  by  means  of  the  transits  of  stars  which 
pass  tlie  meridian  near  the  zenith. 
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Another  kind  of  transit  inetrament  lately 
brought  into  use  is  the  diagonal  or  chamber 
transit.  The  pecnliaritj  of  this  instrument 
is,  that  the  rays  tending  to  form  an  image 
of  a  star,  after  passing  through  the  object-glass, 
do  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
tube  in  the  usual  way,  but,  being  received 
upon  a  speculum  or  prism  placed  in  the  axis, 
are  turned  aside  through  one  of  the  axes, 
which  is  perforated  and  provided  with  an 
eye-piece  and  a  system  of  wires.  The  in- 
convenience of  plaang  the  body  in  awkward 
positions  for  the  observations  of  stars,  so 
much  felt  in  the  use  of  small  transits,  is 
thus  avoided,  and  the  observer  has  no  need 
to  shift  his  position,  whatever  be  the  altitude 
of  the  star  to  be  observed.  Mr.  Simms  has 
succeeded  in  providing  convenient  means  for  the 
illumination  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  diagonal 
transit  by  the  following  method:  The  back 
pivot  beinp  also  perforated  has  a  small  convex 
lens  set  within  it,  and  a  larger  convex  lens  is 
fixed  within  the  axis  at  the  back  of  the  re- 
flector, of  such  a  size  that  one  or  more  segments 
near  the  edges  project  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  reflector.  Tne  light  of  a  lamp  placed 
outside  the  pivot  is  condensed  by  the  small 
lens,  and  the  rays  after  crossing  diyerge  upon 
the  large  lens  at  the  back  of  the  reflector, 
the  outer  segments  of  which  again  condense  it 
upon  the  field  of  yiew  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  a  well-illuminated  field. 

Another  improvement  is  the  priam  iUumina- 
turn  of  the  field  of  view  of  transit  instruments.  It 
has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  for  practical 
astronomers  to  provide  for  the  observation  of  very 
faint  objects,  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  field  of  view  dark  and  the  wires  illumi- 
nated. Various  means,  attended  with  only 
partial  success,  have  been  devised  in  different 
observatories,  the  most  successful  of  which 
was  till  recently  the  application  of  the  gal- 
vanic current.  Mr.  Airy  applied  for  the  first 
time  the  priam-iUumination  to  the  great  tran- 
sit circle  at  Greenwich,  in  the  year  1850;  and 
this  method,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for 
its  simplidtjr  and  facility  of  application,  is 
DOW  applied  to  small  instruments,  and  will  pro- 
bably supersede  all  other  methods.  A  pierced 
reflector  is  placed  as  usual  in  the  central  part 
of  the  axis  of  the  telescope ;  but  this,  instead 
of  being  fixed,  has  a  motion  round  an  axis, 
so  that  it  can  be  placed  at  any  angle  of  incli- 
nation to  the  tube,  being  acted  on  by  means 
of  a  rod  projecting  through  the  eye  end  of 
the  telescope  tube  near  the  observer's  hand. 
If  the  rod  be  pulled  out  to  its  full  length, 
the  reflector  stands  at  its  usual  angle  of  46°, 
and  the  fleld  is  ftUly  illuminated  bv  the  lamp 
placed  at  the  axis.  By  pushing  the  rod,  the 
reflector  is  made  to  stand  more  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  tube ;  and  the  light,  being 
thrown  down  the  tube  in  smaller  quantity, 
is  thus  moderated.  Finally,  when  the  re- 
flector is  at  right  angles  to  the  tube,  no 
light  passes  down  it  to  the  eye,  but  in  this 
case  the   prism  application  comes  into  play. 
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Four  right-angled  glass  prisms  are  placed 
symmetrically  round  the  ring  of  the  re- 
flector, one  of  the  sides  of  each  receiving 
the  rays  from  the  axis  lamp  perpendicularly. 
The  light  reflected  from  their  hypothenusal 
sides,  and  passing  perpendicularly  through 
their  remaining  sides,  is  made  to  proceed 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  It  is  then 
finally  received  upon  four  other  prisms  pkoed 
properly  in  the  plane  of  the  wires  of  the  tele- 
scope, so  as  to  be  transmitted  entirely  in 
that  plane,  and  to  illuminate  perfectly  both 
sides  of  the  vertical  wires,  and  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  the  horizontal  wires.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  for  some  time  used  with  perfect 
success  for  the  illumination  of  the  wires  of  the 
transit  circle  at  Greenwich. 

Acyustments.'—In  practice,  the  transit  in- 
strument is  subiect  to  three  principal  errors. 
Ist.  The  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  may  not 
be  quite  peroendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  whicn  is  called  the  error  of  collimation, 
2nd.  The  axis  may  not  be  perfectly  horizontal ; 
which  is  called  the  error  of  level.  And  8rd. 
The  axis  may  not  be  exactly  east  and  west^  or 
the  optical  axis  may  not  be  exactbr  in  the 
meridian ;  which  is  called  the  error  o/asimuth. 
The  error  of  collimation  is  detected  by  pointing 
the  telescope  to  a  distant  well-defined  terrestriu 
object,  and  bisecting  it  by  the  middle  vertical 
wire;  the  telescope  is  Uien  lifted  out  of  its 
supports  and  reversed  (i.e.  the  end  of  the 
axis  which  was  turned  to  the  west  is  now  turned 
to  the  dHst),  and  brought  again  to  bear  on  the 
same  object  If  the  middle  wire  is  found  to  be 
still  bisected,  the  adjustment  is  perfect ;  if  not, 
the  diaphragm  is  moved  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws,  until  the 
middle  wire  bisects  the  object  in  both  positions 
of  the  axis.  To  place  the  axis  exactly  hori- 
zontal, the  level  £  is  suspended  in  the  proper 
manner  from  the  pivots,  and  the  air  bubble 
brought  to  the  middle  by  means  of  the  foot 
screws.  The  level  is  then  reversed,  i.e.  the 
end  which  was  turned  to  the  west  is  now 
turned  to  the  east ;  and  if  the  air  bubble  still 
stands  at  the  middle,  the  axis  is  horizontal ;  if 
not,  the  foot  screws  are  ac^usted  until  it  stands 
at  the  middle  in  both  positions  of  the  level 
To  place  the  instrument  exactly  in  the  meridian, 
some  knowledge  of  practical  astronomy  is  re- 
quired. It  is  easy  to  place  it  nearly  in  the 
meridian  by  the  transit  of  the  sun  at  apparent 
noon,  or  of  any  star  whose  right  ascension  is 
known ;  and  when  in  this  approximate  position 
to  the  meridian,  the  deviation  maybe  discovered 
and  corrected  in  various  ways.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  to  observe  two  successive  transits  of 
Polaris  (or  any  drcumpolar  star)  above  and 
below  the  pole.  If  the  interval  between  the 
two  transits  is  exactlv  twelve  sidereal  hours, 
the  telescope  is  exactly  in  the  meridian ;  and 
the  difference  of  the  interval  from  twelve  hours 
shows  both  the  amount  and  the  direction  of  the 
azimuthal  error.  A  similar  process  may  be 
used  with  a  high  star  and  a  low  star  for  show- 
ing whether  the  instrument  deviates  much  in 
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azimuih,  by  comparing  the  diflPerence  of  their 
imes  of  transit  with  the  difference  of  their 
right  ascensions.  In  the  case  of  fixed  instra-  ' 
ments,  a  meridian  mark  is  usually  made  on 
some  distant  object,  and  pemumently  esta- 
blished for  the  convenience  of  ready  re- 
ference. 

The  transit  instrument  appears  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Danish  astronomer  Roemer,  by 
whom  it  was  first  described  in  1700,  in  the 
Miscdlanea  Berolinensia,  tome  iii.  Dr.  Halley 
placed  a  transit  instrument  in  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  in  1721,  the  telescope  of  which  was 
about  five  feet  in  length ;  but  it  was  little  used 
until  1742,  when  Bradley  commenced  a  regular 
series  of  meridional  observations.  The  transit 
instrument  till  lately  in  use  in  the  Royal 
Observatory  is  the  workmanship  of  Trougbton, 
and  was  set  up  in  1816.  It  has  recently  been 
superseded  by  the  gigantic  transit  circle  now 
in  use. 

The  finest  example  of  the  transit  circle  is 
the  meridian  instrument  erected  at  Greenwich, 
by  the  astronomer  royal,  Mr.  Airy,  in  1850 ; 
and,  from  the  beginning  of  1851,  all  the 
meridian  observations  have  been  made  with  it. 
It  consists  mainly  of  a  telescope  of  12  feet 
focal  length,  with  an  object-glass  of  8  inches 
clear  aperture,  carrying  on  each  side  of  its 
centre  a  circle  of  6  feet  diameter.  The  tube  of 
the  telescope  is  of  iron  cast  in  four  pieces,  viz. 
two  immense  cones  at  its  eye  end  and  object 
end,  and  a  large  central  cube  in  two  pieces, 
having  attached  to  them  in  the  same  casts  the 
pivots  on  which  the  telescope  revolves.  The 
cones  weigh  each  about  1 }  cwt.  and  the  central 
cube  with  its  pivots  weighs  neariy  8  cwt.  The 
two  parts  of  Che  cube  are  bolted  together  on 
flanges  with  planed  surfaces,  as  also  are  the 
cones  to  the  central  cube.  The  surfaces  of  the 
pivots  were  hardened  after  the  casting,  by 
chilling  them  to  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  were  afterwards  ground  and 
polished  to  a  true  cylindrical  form  after  a 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  The 
circles  are  carried  on  cylindrical  rims  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  central  cube.  The 
western  circle  has  a  dished  surface  of  about 
3  inches  in  breadth  with  its  concavity  west- 
ward, and  carries  two  bands,  one  on  its  eastern 
and  one  on  its  western  surface,  the  latter  being 
divided  to  6*  of  space.  The  eastern  divisions 
are  merely  given  for  the  convenience  of  setting 
the  instrument  accurately  to  given  objects  by 
means  of  a  pointer ;  but  the  western  aivisions 
are  for  the  observations  of  zenith  distance.  For 
the  reading  of  the  circle,  six  long  micro- 
scopes are  fixed  in  the  solid  stone  of  the 
western  pier,  having  their  object-glasses  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle  of  about  6|  feet  diameter  on 
the  inner  or  eastern  surface,  and  their  eye- 
pieces in  a  circle  of  about  2  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  back  of  the  piers.  The  centres  of  these 
circles  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line  with  the 
centre  of  the  telescope,  and  at  the  height  of  5 
feet  from  the  floor.  The  microscopes,  whose 
axes  lie  in  a  conical  surface,  are  each  45  inches 
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in  length,  and  their  axes  are  not  quite  perpen- 
dicular to  the  portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
circle  opposite  to  them,  but  are  inclined  in  such 
a  way  that  the  light  thrown  through  correspond- 
ing illuminating  holes  (cut  in  the  pier)  from  a 
central  gas  lamp  shall  be  reflected  tnily  into 
them  without  the  aid  of  specula.  The  error  of 
oollimation  of  the  telescope  is  found  by  means 
of  two  5-ft.  telescopes,  called  collimators,  cme  to 
the  north  and  the  other  to  the  soath  of  it,  and 
the  error  of  level  is  found  by  the  observatiott 
of  the  reflected  image  of  the  central  wire  by 
means  of  Bohnenbeiger^s  eye-piece ;  by  which 
means  also,  together  with  observations  of  stars 
by  reflection,  the  zenith  point  is  found.  An 
apparatus  is  provided  by  which  the  instrument 
can  be  lifted  at  pleasure  out  of  its  Ya  so  as  to 
be  in  the  same  state  of  strain  when  elevated  as 
when  resting  in  its  Y's.  This  arrangement 
was  considered  necessary  to  enable  observations 
of  collimator  by  collimator  to  be  made.  This 
is  now  done  by  means  of  holes  which  have  be«D 
pierced  in  the  two  corresponding  sides  ot  the 
cube.  The  apparatus  for  carrying  the  mercuiy 
trough,  which  usually  contains  about  60  lbs.  of 
mercury,  is  ingenious,  and  motions  are  readily 
given  to  it  either  in  a  north  and  south,  or  in  an 
east  and  west,  direction. 

For  illumination  of  the  wires  with  a  dark 
field,  eight  prisms  are  employed.  Four  of  these 
are  arranged  symmetrically  on  the  reflector, 
which  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  telescope 
as  usual,  but  which  is  movable  round  an  axis, 
and  can  be  acted  upon  by  a  rod  passing  throogli 
the  tube  of  the  telescope  and  having  its  end 
near  the  eye-piece;  and  four  are  arranged  sym- 
metrically in  the  plane  of  the  wires  in  the  eye- 
piece. By  this  means,  when  the  field  is  dirk 
or  the  reflector  is  at  right  angles  to  the  tube, 
the  light  after  reflexion  by  the  two  sets  of 
prisms  is  thrown  across  the  fleld  in  the  plane 
of  the  wires,  and  illuminates  them  abundantly 
for  observation. 

The  casting  and  the  engineering  generally 
for  this  instrument  were  oonduded  by  Measra. 
Ransomes  and  May  of  Ipswich;  but  the  di- 
viding of  the  circles,  and  all  the  optical  part 
of  it,  were  performed  by  Mr.  Simms.  The 
object-glass  is  also  of  his  manufkcturp. 

Messrs.  Cooke  and  Sons  have  recently  ood- 
structed  a  transit  instrument  for  the  Indian 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  in  which  they  have 
introduced  several  new  principles  of  great 
ingenuity  and  importance.  Four  swing  levels 
are  attached  to  the  cube,  by  means  of  idiich 
reversals  are  rendered  unnecessary.  The  means 
of  adjustment,  and  the  finish  and  detail  of  the 
parts,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Traiisltton  (Lat.  transitio,  a  jMSSvug  overX 
A  term  formerly  used  in  Goology  to  designate 
a  series  of  rocks  now  referred  to  the  Pabeoooic 
period.  They  were  long  regarded  as  represent- 
ing a  state  of  transition  from  the  apparently 
unformed  condition  which  the  older  rocks  were 
believed  to  exhibit,  to  the  more  complete  state 
of  rocks  of  a  newer  period.  Ihe  term  is  now 
rarely  used  in  English  works,  though  rtill  met 
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irith  occasionally  in  foreign  geological  treatises, 
chiefly  French. 

Tmaaithr^  Verbs.    [VkbbsJ 

Traniitoiy  Aotloiis.  In  fjiglish  Law, 
actions  in  which  the  venue,  i.  e.  place  alleged  in 
the  declaration,  is  immaterial,  and  consequently 
the  trial  may  be  had  in  any  oonnty ;  opposed 
to  local  actions,  in  which  the  trial  can  only  be 
had  in  the  county  where  the  alleged  ixgury  was 
committed.  To  the  former  class  belong  most 
personal  actions.     [Action  ;  VEinm.] 

TntmlMUf  Zn  (Lat  in  the  act  of  passage). 
In  Law,  goods  are  said  to  be  liable  to  stoppage 
m  transitu  when  detained  by  one  haTing  a 
right  to  do  so  in  their  way  to  their  destination ; 
as,  by  an  nnpaid  yendor,  in  case  of  the  Tender's 
insolrency.  In  international  law,  it  is  held 
that  the  property  of  parties  belligerent  cannot 
change  its  natioxuil  character  during  the  voyage 
from  port  to  port,  i.e.  tn  transitu. 

TraaslattoB.  In  Law,  the  remoyal  of 
a  bishop  firom  one  see  to  another. 

TlraiwImttOBy  Motion  of.  In  Mechanics, 
the  motion  in  virtue  of  which  the  several  par- 
ticles of  a  body  describe  equal  and  parallel 
right  lines. 

Tramhieancy  (Lat.  translnceo,  /  shine 
thnmgh).  Semitransporency.  The  term  is 
chiefly  used  in  Descri^ive  Mineralogy  as  ap- 
plini  to  minerals  which  admit  of  a  passage 
of  the  rays  of  light,  but  through  which  objects 
cannot  be  definitely  distinguished. 

TirmasmlgmtlofB   of   Bonis.      [Mktbic- 

rSTCROSIS;  PlTHAaOBBA.ir.] 

TMuismntntton  (Lat.  transmutatio,  from 
mnto,  /  change).  In  Alchbxt,  the  pretended 
operation  of  changing  the  imperfect  metals  (as 
they  were  termed)  into  the  twopredoua  metals, 
gold  and  silver. 

TBAKsmrrATiON.  In  Geom^ry,  the  change 
of  one  fiffure  or  body  into  another  of  equal 
area  or  solidity ;  as  a  triangle  into  an  equivalent 
square,  a  sphere  into  a  cube,  &c. 

Tnuasom  ^Lat  transenna).  In  Architec- 
ture, the  horuontal  piece  framed  across  a 
double-light  window :  when  a  window  has  no 
transom,  it  is  called  a  eUre- story  window. 

Vmnsoms.  In  Shipbuilding,  beams  bolted 
across  the  stempost,  to  receive  the  after  ends 
of  the  several  decks,  and  to  give  form  to  the 
Ktem. 

TrAaspnroner.  That  quality  in  certain 
bodies  by  which  Uiey  eive  passage  to  the  rays 
of  light.  It  is  general^  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  homogeneity  of  the  matter  of 
vhich  they  are  composed. 

Trmnsplmtion  (Lat  trans,  and  spiro,  / 
^mathe).  Qasee  exhibit  peculiar  properties  in 
passing  through  tubes  of  very  small  diameter. 
The  rates  at  which  they  flow  through  such  tubes 
vary  with  the  composition  of  the  gas,  but  bear  a 
constant  relation  not  coinciding  with  density, 
>ltfl!usion,  or  any  other  known  property.  These 
f«ndamental  peculiarities  are  termed  by  Graham 
tho^e  of  transpiration.  The  experimenta  by 
vhich  they  were  e8tablishc<l  were  analogous  to 
ihime  of  PoiseuiJle  and  Kegnault  on  the  efflux 
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of  liquids  through  .tubes  of  great  length  in 
comparison  with  diameter.  The  transpiration 
of  a  gra  is  uninfluenced  by  the  material  of 
which  a  tube  is  constructed ;  it  increases  with 
pressure— the  greater  the  density,  the  shorter 
the  time  of  transpiration ;  it  is  inversely  pro- 
portionate to  the  length  of  the  tube ;  slower  at 
low  than  at  high  temperatures.  Oxygen  has 
the  slowest  rate  of  transpiration,  and  may  be 
taken  as  the  unit  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
—  1 ;  chlorine  is  1*6 ;  hydrogen  2*288.  Graham 
considers  that  transpiration  is  probably  the 
resultant  of  a  kind  of  elasticity  depending  on 
the  absolute  quantity  of  heat,  latent  as  well  as 
sensible,  which  different  gases  contain  under 
the  same  volume. 

Traasplanttngr  (Lat.  transplanto,  to  trans- 
plant). The  art  of  removing  a  plant  or  tree 
from  one  situation  to  another  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  continue  to  grow.  The  operation 
is  commonly  performed  in  the  winter  season, 
or  in  autumn  and  spring,  when  plants  are 
generally  in  a  dormant  state;  and  the  great 
object  of  the  transplanter  is  to  lift  as  many 
of  the  roots  as  possible  without  injuring  them, 
and  to  replace  them  in  a  new  situation  to 
which  the  tree  is  transplanted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  facilitate  their  growth.  With  herbaceous 
plants  and  young  trees  this  is  comparatively 
a  simple  operation ;  but  with  large  trees  it  is  an 
operation  of  skill,  care,  and  labour. 

When  a  large  tree  is  to  be  transplanted,  it 
should  be  considerably  under  the  normal  ago 
of  the  species ;  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  change 
which  it  is  to  undergo,  other  trees,  or  objects 
of  its  own  height  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
should  be  taken  away  a  year  or  two  previous 
to  removal,  in  order  to  accustom  it  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  light  and  air  on  every 
portion  which  is  above  ground.  The  next  part 
of  the  operation  is  to  dig  a  trench  round  the 
tree  equidistant  from  the  trunk,  at  the  distance 
of  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  feet,  according  to 
its  height,  and  to  such  a  depth  as  to  cut  through 
all  the  horizontal  roots.  The  tree  mav  then  be 
removed  to  its  new  situation,  with  or  without  the 
earth  attached  to  that  part  of  the  roots  which 
remain;  or  (which  is  a  more  certain  mode)  the 
trench  may  be  left  open  during  a  year,  in  order 
that  the  sections  of  the  amputated  roots  may  heal 
over,  and  be  prepared  to  emit  new  fibrous  roots 
after  the  tree  is  transplanted ;  or  (which  is  the 
more  general  mode)  the  trench  may  be  filled 
up  witn  finely  pulverised  soil,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  fibrous  roots;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  of  two  years  if  the  tree 
is  very  large,  it  may  be  removed  to  its  final 
situation.  The  earth  should  be  filled  in  care- 
fully and  made  firm  about  the  roota,  which 
should  be  spread  horizontally  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  a  moist  climate,  the  branches  may 
all  be  retained ;  but  in  dry  climates,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  thin  them  out  moderately ; 
this  pruning  should,  however,  never  bo  carried 
to  excess. 

The  proper  season  for  transplanting  all 
ligneous  deciduous  plants,  whether  small  or 
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large,  \b  early  in  autumn,  after  the  leaves  hare 
dropped.  In  the  cases  of  kitchen  garden  plants 
and  others  of  herbaceous  habit,  where  it  is 
done  at  any  season,  transplanting  is  most 
successful  if  carried  out  in  showery  weather. 
Evergre<^n  trees  may  also  be  transplanted  in  the 
antumn,  but  with  equal  success  in  early  summer 
after  growth  has  commenced. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
less  damage  sustained  by  the  smaller  roots  and 
their  fibrSs,  the  more  successful  will  be  the 
operation.  The  chief  further  precaution  is  to 
check  excessive  evaporation  from  the  leaves, 
so  that  their  healthy  action  may  be  main- 
tained. 

Transport  (Lat.  trans,  andporto,  I  carry), 
A  vessel  employed  by  government  to  convey 
stores,  troops,  &c 

Transportation  (Lat.  transpoTtatio,  a 
carrying  across).  In  Law,  a  species  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  not  known  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  was  originally  a  commutation  of 
punishment,  pardon  being  granted  to  offenders 
of  various  kinds  on  condition  of  undergoing 
transportation :  generally  for  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  or  for  life.  It  was  till  lately  a  sta- 
tutable punishment  for  a  great  variety  of 
offences.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  inflicted 
as  a  punishment  by  39  Eliz.  c.  4,  enacting 
that  such  rogues  as  were  dangerous  to  the 
inferior  people  should  be  banished.  At  that 
time  the  English  plantations  in  North  Ame- 
rica were  the  receptacles  of  transported  con- 
victs. Virginia,  the  Jerseys,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, &c.  are  the  districts  which  received  the 
greatest  accession  to  their  population  in  this 
way.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
practice,  the  same  arguments  were  employed 
against  it  by  Lord  Bacon  which  are  urged  at 
this  day  by  manv  law  reformers.  '  It  is,'  he 
says,  *  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take 
the  scum  of  people,  and  wicked  condemned 
men,  to  be  those  with  whom  you  plant'  It 
was  not,  however,  brought  into  general  use  as 
a  punishment  until  1718,  by  4  Oteo,  I.,  which 
Act  gave  the  courts  a  discretionaiy  power  to 
banish  to  the  American  plantations  felons  en- 
titled to  benefit  of  clergy.  After  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  American  colonies,  several 
years  elapsed  before  the  government  fixed  on 
any  place  by  way  of  substitute.  At  length,  in 
1787,  Botany  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  fixed  upon:  760  convicts  were 
despatched  that  year.  But  when  the  expe- 
dition arrived,  it  appeared  that  Botany  Bay 
(discovered  by  Cook  in  1770)  afforded  no 
practicable  site  for  the  colony ;  which  was  con- 
sequently landed  at  Port  Jackson,  where  the 
town  of  Sydney  was  foimded. 

In  a  few  years  afterwards,  convicts  were  also 
transported  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  (now  Tas- 
mania), and  these  two  colonies  continued  for  a 
long  period  to  be  the  only,  and  were  always 
the  principal,  recipients  of  our  convicts.  Two 
committ<»es  sat  on  the  subject  of  transportation 
in  1838  and  1839,  and  from  the  publication 
of  their  reports  an  unfavourable  view  of  the 
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punishments  which  had  hitherto  been  popJar 
with  the  governing  classes  in  England  origin- 
ated. Convicts  at  that  time  were  di^Msed  of 
either  by  assiffnmeni,  under  a  kind  of  oom- 
pulsoiy  servitude  to  masters ;  in  the  serrice  of 
government ;  in  the  road  and  chain  ganp^s ;  ia 
Uie  penal  settlements ;  in  diain  gangs  in  the 
penal  settlements.  The  evidenos  taken  before 
the  committee  in  question  led  many  to  be- 
lieve that  while  assignment  was  ineflfetetiTe, 
by  reason  of  its  uncertainty  and  general  ab- 
sence of  restraint,  the  penai  settUmenU  (Nor- 
folk Idand  in  particular)  were  replete  with 
evil  from  the  demoralisation  engendered  by 
them.  Various  schemes  were  eonaeqnently 
suggested,  and  partially  tried,  for  amendment 
of  the  system,  such  as  tickets  qf  leave^  which 
entitled  the  criminal  to  work  for  whom 
and  where  he  pleased,  provided  he  remained 
within  the  limits  of  his  sentence ;  exiU^  under 
which  a  convict  underwent  part  of  his  punish- 
ment at  home,  and  the  remainder  under 
favourable  conditions  in  a  penal  colony ;  cvr- 
diticnal  pardonSt  under  which  the  convict 
became  free  for  ail  purposes  except  that  of 
returning  to  England.  But  of  these  and  other 
devices  little  can  be  said,  because  they  were 
never  fully  tried,  the  conflict  between  the 
Australian  colonies  and  the  mother  conntiy 
between  1850  and  1854  on  the  subject  c£  trans- 
portation having  ended  in  its  abolition  in 
1857  (20  &  21  Vict,  c  3.  s.  2X  and  the  sab- 
stitution  of  Penal  Sbbvitudb.  The  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  itself,  may,  however,  be  car- 
ried out  (as  regards  males)  by  employment  on 
public  works  out  of  the  country,  the  present 
establishments  for  which  purpose  are  at  Ber- 
muda and  Qibraltar. 

Although  the  subject  has  ceased  for  the 
present  to  be  of  practical  importance  in  this 
country,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon 
the  pressure  on  society  occasioned  by  the 
secondary  punishments  now  substitBted  ibr  it 
may  not  cause  it  to  be  resorted  to  again. 

As  compared  with  the  best  regulated  wpAttaB 
of  imprisonment:  1.  In  respect  of  ito  effects  on 
the  convict  himself;  it  may  be  doubted  vhether 
in  the  Penitentiary,  on  eitlier  the  silent  or  the 
separate  system,  the  mind  of  the  majori^  of 
sufferers  goes  through  a  more  wholesome  pro- 
cess than  in  the  penal  settlements,  notwith- 
standing all  that  we  have  heard  even  of  tbe 
frightful  condition  of  Norfolk  Island,  which 
was  not  an  ordinary  sample.     2.  In  reneet  of 
its  effects  on  the  ill-disposed  population  at 
home;   the  experience  of  anyone  conversant 
with  courts  of  justice  will  decide  which  sen- 
tence   appears  to  produce  the  greatest  im- 
pression when    announced — ^imprisonmeat  or 
banishment.    And  it  must  not  be  foigotten 
that  it  is  not  the  real  severi^,  but  the  actioo 
on  the  imagination,  which  deters  from  eriin<': 
the  worst  inflictions  of  the  gaol  are  thoo^t 
little  of  by  anyone  except  the  sufferer,  irii'le 
the  evils  of  expatriation  are  greater  in  itiea 
than  in  reality.     3.  In  respect  of  the  ultimate 
reform  of  the  offender ;    transportation  pos- 
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an  incalculable  advantage  over  every 
other  secondary  punishment.  The  convict  vho 
has  undergone  it  begins  life  afresh:  he  re- 
mains, indeed,  under  some  disabilities,  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  sense  entertained  by  society 
of  the  difference  between  him  and  the  man 
unstained  by  crime ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  his  rising  by  regular  and  honest  con- 
duct, if  he  chooses,  into  a  station  of  comfort, 
and  even  of  respectability.  The  man  who 
leaves  a  gaol  is  utterly  ruined.  Society  has 
devised,  and  perhaps  can  devise,  no  means  of 
extending  to  him  a  jus  postliminii,  and  bring- 
ing him  back  within  the  pale  of  citizenship. 

Transpoattioii  (Lat  transpositus,  part,  of 
transpono,  /  change  the  place).  In  Algebra, 
the  transposing  of  a  term  from  one  side  of  an 
equation  to  the  other.  It  is  in  effect  the 
adding  of  equal  quantities  to  -or  subtracting 
equal  quantities  from  each  side  of  the  equation, 
the  sign  of  the  quantity  being  changed  from 
+ to— ,  or  from-to  •»■ .  For  example,  if  a  +  jp 
wM^c^d,  by  transposing  a  we  havex»<;— <i-a; 
or  if  a  +  6««<?-ff,  bv  transposing  jr  and  a  +  6  we 
get  x>»c— a—&  The  object  of  transposition 
generally  is  to  bring  all  the  unknown  terms  to 
one  side  of  the  equation  for  more  conveniently 
finding  their  value  with  respect  to  the  known 
terms. 

Tbasbpositiok.  In  Music,  the  change  which 
takes  place  by  performing  the  same  melody  in 
a  higher  or  lower  key. 

TraiuiiLlMrtantlatlOB  (Lat  trans,  and 
substantia,  subatance).  The  doctrine  held  by 
the  church  of  Bome,  that  in  the  Eucharist  the 
bread  and  wine  are  annihilated  and  replaced 
by  the  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  one  of 
its  lituKical  offices  its  says,  *  This  ia  not  bread, 
bat  God  and  Man,  my  Saviour.'  By  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  church  of  Kome  it  is  maintained 
that  this  dogma  is  not  found  in  Scripture,  or 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  or  in  the  canons 
of  the  early  church. 

TnuuradattoB  (Lat  trans,  and  sudo, 
/  troMpire).  The  oozing  of  fluids  through 
membruies,  or  through  porous  bodies.  The 
porocess  is  carried  on  by  means  either  of 
feiDoaKOSis  or  of  Exosmosis. 

TrmMmwmnml  (Lat.  transversus).  In  Geo- 
metry, the  name  given  to  a  line  (whether 
■traight  or  curved)  which  ^aiwr^rt  or  intersects 
any  system  of  other  lines ;  as  when  a  straight 
line  intenects  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle.  The 
properties  of  straight  and  circular  transversals 
are  discussed  by  Camot,  in  his  OionUtrie  de 
Ptomtum,  and  Edsai  wwr  la  2%iorie  dee  T^rans- 
veraaUs, 

In  the  former  of  these  works,  Camot  esta- 
blishes the  following  general  theorem,  which,  on 
account  of  its  numerous  applications,  deserves 
enimctation.  Let  a^,  a.,  &c,  ...  an  be  the 
points  in  which  the  nde  opposite  the  angle  A 
of  a  triangle  ABC  is  cut  by  a  transversal 
cnrre  of  the  n*^  order ;  b^,  6„  .  .  6b  the  points 
in  which  the  same  curve  cuts  the  side  opposite 
B ;  and  e^  c^  .  ,  ,  Cn  the  points  in  which  it 
cata  the  side  opposite  C,  then — 
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CnA        - 


fljB    ttjB  tfaB    b^G     b^O 

afi'  d^'  '  '   fl„C  '  b^A  '  b^A 

bgC     <J,A    CjA 

inA  *  OjB  *  c^B 

provided  a  segment  such  as  m  n  be  considered  as 
positive  or  negative,  accordingly  as  the  direction 
from  m  to  n  coincides  or  not  with  that  in  which 
the  perimeter  of  the  triangle  is  conceived  to  be 
described.  Camot*s  theorem  is,  in  reality, 
more  general  than  the  above,  having  been  ex- 
tended by  him  to  any  polygon  whatever.  "When 
the  transversal  is  a  right  Ime,  Camot's  theorem 
gives  the  well-known  one  of  Menelaus — 

AjB    b^    £if ~i 
fliC  '  *,A  '  Ojh      ' 

the  converse  of  which  is  also  true.  The  corre- 
lative theorem  and  its  converse  is  ascribed  to 
the  Italian  Ceva :  viz.  If  transversals  be  drawn 
from  the  angles  of  a  triangle  through  the  same 
point  of  the  plane  so  as  to  cut  the  opposite 
sides  in  a,  b,  c,  then — 


tfB 
aC 


bO 

6A 


cA 


--1. 


Upon  these  two  theorems  Chasles  bases  his 
two  systems  of  point,  and  line  co-ordinates. 
(Glomitrie  Supmeure.)  As  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  Camot's  theorem,  which 
is  itself  founded  on  one  of  Newton's  {Enumeraiio 
Linearum  Tertii  Ordinis),  suppose  the  trans- 
versal to  be  a  cubic  and  the  triangle  to  be  formed 
by  its  three  stationary  tangents,  whose  corre- 
sponding points  of  i  "  ■ 
respectively,  then — 

aiB«    6x0*    <?iA^__i. 
a^'  b^A'  'cjB'""    ' 

so  that,  taking  the  cube  root  of  both  sides,  we 
learn  that  the  three  points  of  inflexion  of  every 
cubic  must  lie  in  a  neht  line.  Or,  Sfain,  let  a 
transversal  cut  a  cubic  in  a,  b,  e,  and  let  ABO 
be  the  triangle  formed  by  the  tangents  at  the 
points  of  intersection ;  then  B  C  inR  meet  the 
cubic  again  in  a  point  ffj,  the  tangential  of  a ; 
C  A  will  meet  it  in  b^,  the  tangential  of  b ;  and 
AB  in  e^f  the  taneential  of  o  {TAsoBxmLL], 
in  such  a  manner  that — 

aB«    tfjB    6C^    iiO    cA*    ^A^.. 
aC*  *  fliC  '  6A«  ■  b^A  '  cB«  '  CjB"    ' 

but  by  hypothesis  the  product  of  the  squared 
fifth  ratios  is  unity,  hence  also  that  of  the 
others  must  be  so,  and  the  three  tangentials 
must  lie  in  a  right  line. 

Traaaveme  Asia.  In  Conic  Sections,  the 
diameter  which  passes  through  both  foci.  It  is 
the  longest  diameter  in  the  ellipse,  the  short>est 
in  the  hyperbola ;  and  in  the  parabola  it  and 
all  the  otlier  diameters  sre  infinite.  [CoNio 
SacmoNS.] 

Trap«rook«  When  Geology  was  firststudied, 
a  number  of  rocks  were  found  to  be  similar 
in  general  appearance  and  composition,  while 
all  were  remarkable  for  being  spread  out  in 
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tabular  op  flat  masses,  one  such  flat  mass  ex- 
tending beyond  another,  so  that  there  was  a 
rough  resemblance  to  stairs.  These  rocks  wore 
hence  called  by  a  Swedish  author  trappa,  the 
Swedish  word  for  steps  or  stairs,  and  the  name 
trap  has  ever  since  been  received  in  reference 
to  these.  They  have  long  been  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  class  seen  in  volcanic  coimtries, 
and  generally  called  lava^  being,  in  fact,  the 
melted  material  poured  out  from  an  active 
volcano  in  the  state  of  a  thick  paste,  and 
spreading  itself  over  the  surface  adjacent.  A 
succession  of  eruptions  produces  a  series  of 
steps;  and  where  no  volcano  now  exists,  the 
old  erupted  lavas  often  remain.  Of  the  various 
tabular  erupted  rocks  thus  named,  basalt  is  the 
most  distinctly  an  ancient  lava,  and  is  the  most 
important.  Greenst&ne^  whimionet  toadstone 
(todtstein),  and  others,  are  names  of  varieties 
of  basalt,  and  are  also  trap-rocks.     [Basalt.] 

The  following  may  be  selected  as  illustra- 
tive instances  of  the  aspects,  characters,  and 
situations  of  trap-rock:  Under  the  name  of 
ffreenstone  it  is  seen  in  charactOTistie  masses, 
associated  with  the  granite,  miat-slate,  and 
serpentine  of  the  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall. 
Near  Kington  and  Radnor  in  Wales,  it  ac- 
companies day-slate  and  old  red  sandstone; 
and  upon  the  northern  side  of  Snowdon, 
Plynlimmon,  and  Cader  Idris,  coarse-grained, 
and  with  regular  crystals  of  hornblende  in  one 
place,  and  in  another  flne-grained,  homogeneous, 
and  even  basaltic  or  columnar.  In  Derbyshire, 
under  the  name  of  ioadMone,  this  rock  is 
associated  with  mountain  limestone,  and  with 
new  red  sandstone  or  red  marl .  in  the  coal- 
fields of  the  north  of  England  and  elsewhere. 
In  Antrim  we  find  it  variously  blended  with 
the  sandstone  and  chalk,  and  even  sometimes 
superior  to  the  newest  secondary  formations. 
These  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  varied 
position  of  these  rocks.  In  regard  to  their 
aspects,  we  observe  them  in  Cornwall  forming 
blocks  and  masses,  not  unlike  the  granite  of 
the  country.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  coalfields, 
they  form  immense  walls  or  dikes,  a-nd  even 
axes  of  elevation ;  sometimes,  as  in  Derby- 
shire, they  have  the  appearance  of  stratification. 
In  the  Isle  of  Mull  and  elsewhere,  they  are 
massive  and  amorphous,  and  in  many  places 
columnar.  The  coast  of  Antrim,  the  island  of 
Staffii,  and  some  parts  of  Mull  furnish  magni- 
ficent instances.  The  Isle  of  Mull,  Ulva,  and 
the  Treshamish  Isles  exhibit  trap  rocks  and 
veins  in  the  greatest  variety ;  and  the  veins  of 
the  Isle  of  Skye  are  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  singular  extent  and  arrangement,  but  for 
the  changes  effected  by  them  upon  the  rocks 
which  they  penetrate,  and  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  chemical 
phenomena  connected  with  geology.  Two  of 
these  veins  penetrate  the  white  marble  of  Strath. 
At  their  junction,  the  trap  passes  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  serpentine,  and  is  pene- 
trated by  fissures  containing  steatite;  while 
the  marble  acquires  all  sorts  of  colours,  and 
<:lianges  in  composition  from  argillaceous  to 
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magnesian,  and  from  magnesian  to  silicioas. 
In  other  parts,  the  trap  veins  exhibit  the 
several  varieties  of  greenstone,  basalt,  and 
amygdaloid. 

Very  much  more  extensive  and  impartant 
masses  of  trap-rock  are  to  be  found  in  India, 
where  the  most  singular  results  are  produced 
by  subsequent  partial  breaking-up  by  wzxet 
action.  Somethmg  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  is  exhibited  in  the  Aaveigne 
country  in  Central  France. 

Trap«tree.  A  species  of  Artoearpus,  which 
furnishes  a  ^tta  or  glutinous  gum,  lued  as 
birdlime  in  Smgapore. 

Trapa  (abridged  from  Mod.  Lat.  caldtrapa, 
caltrops).  A  genus  of  Ualoragacea,  oonsisiing 
of  floating  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  The  singular  foiu>faomed 
fruits  of  the  European  species,  Trapa  natam, 
which  was  the  only  one  formerly  known,  havi 
been  compared  to  the  spiked  iron  iostrumenls 
called  caltrops,  employed  in  ancient  warfare  for 
strewing  on  the  ground  to  impede  the  prugrpss 
of  cavalry;  and,  as  growing  in  irater,  the 
plant  is  commonly  called  the  Water  Caltrops. 
The  seeds  of  all  these  plants  abound  in  starch, 
and  are  much  eaten  as  food.  Those  of  T.  naiam 
— called  Jesuits^  nuts  at  Venice,  and  Ckataigne 
cTEau  by  the  French — ^are  ground  into  floor 
and  made  into  bread  in  some  parts  of  Southern 
Europe.  In  Cashmere  those  of  71  bispinosa, 
the  Smhara  of  the  natives,  feed  30,000  persons 
for  five  months  in  the  year,  and  are  so  ex- 
tensively collected  that  the  celebrated  Bonjeet 
Singh  of  Lahore  derived  a  revenue  of  12,000/. 
per  annum  from  them.  T.  bicomis,  the  Linfr 
of  the  Chinese,  has  a  fruit  like  a  ball's  head, 
and  its  seeds  are  also  a  oonidderable  article 
of  food. 

Trapeslum  (Gr.  rpair^^ioF,  a  small  taiie). 
In  Histology,  a  small  transverse  band  of  fibres, 
which  has  been  discoTered  in  the  bnin  of  most 
mammalia  and  in  the  apes,  behind  the  pons, 
at  the  origin  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  pairs  of 
nerves.  It  was  considered  to  be  absent  m  man, 
but  its  presence  has  been  recently  demonstrated 
by  Lockhart  Clarke. 

Trapeslnm  and  Trap«aoia.  In  Geo- 
metry, an  ordinary  quadrilateral  figure  is  some- 
times called  ^irapczium\  when  two  of  its  sides 
are  parallel  without  being  equal,  it  is  called 
a  tra^£Qid,  The  following  properties  of  a 
trapezium  may  be  mentioned :  1 .  The  sum  of 
the  squares  on  the  sides  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals,  together  with 
four  times  the  square  on  the  line  joining  the 
middle  points  of  the  diagonals.  2.  This  line 
jr)ining  the  middle  points  of  the  diagonals  is 
bisected  by,  and  bisects  the  line  joining  the 
middle  points  of  any  two  opposite  sides.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  lines  joining,  in  oider,  the 
middle  points  of  the  sides  form  a  paialle'o- 
gram.  3.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  turjact 
of  the  trapezium  coincides  with  that  of  the 
triangle,  two  of  whose  sides  are  the  diagonals, 
and  the  third  side  connects  the  points  on 
these  diagonals  which  are  at  the  same  distances 
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from  the  cornen  of  the  trapednm  as  is  the 
intersection  of  the  diagonals  themselres.  4.  A 
circle  can  be  described  about  a  trapezium  if  its 
opposite  an^es  are  supplemental,  or  if  the  sum 
of  the  rectangles  under  the  opposite  sides  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  diagonals. 
The  converse  propositions  also  hold.  6.  A  cir- 
cle can  be  inscribed  in  a  trapezium,  if  the  sum 
of  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  pair,  and  conversely. 

TrmpemkoMm  In  Anatomy,  a  muscle  situated 
immediately  below  the  integuments  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck  and  back.  Its  prin- 
cipal action  is  upon  the  scapula;  and  it  also 
acts  upon  the  neck  and  head,  drawing  the 
latter  backwards,  and  turning  it  on  its  axis. 

Trapesoidofl  (Gr.  rpamCofiHs).  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  trapesouies  is  the  second  bone  of  the 
second  row  of  the  carpus. 

Traiiptots.  The  name  of  a  religious  order 
which  still  exists  in  Normandy.  It  was  founded 
in  lUO  by  a  count  de  Perche,  in  a  deep  valley 
called  La  Trappe  (whence  the  name  of  the 
order),  and  has  surriyed  all  the  changes  and 
revolutions  of  France.  The  rules  of  this  order 
are  of  the  strictest  kind.  It  was,  however,  far 
less  celebrated  under  its  original  foundation, 
than  from  the  reform  which  it  underwent  under 
the  celebrated  abb^  de  Banc^,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  history  of  this  celebrated 
man  is  well  known:  he  was  a  gallant  and 
daring  profligate,  whose  conversion  was  owing 
to  the  sudden  death  of  a  mistress.  His  cha- 
racter and  reform  were  a  favourite  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  court  of  that  king  in  its  last 
and  devout  period ;  and  he  was  himself  the 
fashion,  and  much  consulted  and  thought  of  by 
the  fashionable  devotees  of  the  time.  Perhaps 
the  best  notices  of  him  will  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon,  who  reverenced  him, 
but  was  too  clear-sighted  to  idolise  anyone. 
His  rule  was  of  the  austerest  sort,  enjoining, 
among  other  severities,  absolute  silence  for  a 
oonsiaerable  period.  At  the  Revolution,  the 
community  of  La  Trappe  was  dispersed :  many 
members  escaped  to  England,  and  were  received 
by  Mr.  Weld,  the  owner  of  Lulworth  in  Dorset- 
shire. There  are  now  several  congregations  of 
Trappists.  Many  of  the  stories  told  of  the 
aosterities  of  La  Trappe — e.  g.  that  each  of  the 
monks  is  employed  in  digging  every  day  a 
portion  of  his  grave,  &c. — are  fables.  But  the 
main  features  of  the  discipline,  the  enforced 
silence,  and  the  complete  seclusion  from  the 
world,  are  as  commonly  reported. 

Tranmatlo  (Ghr.  rpaG/uo,  a  ivound).  Ke- 
lating  to  wounds ;  hence  the  traumatic  balsams 
and  ointments  of  old  pharmacy. 

Traveller.  In  Naval  affairs,  a  ring  or 
hoop  which  slides  along  a  rope  or  spar. 

Traveller's-tree.  One  of  the  names  of 
Urania  specioM. 

Traverse  (Lat.  transversus,  laid  across), 
In  Fortification,  short  earthen  parapets  placed 
at  intervals  between  the  guns  in  a  field-work, 
or  across  the  terreplein  of  the  covered  way  of 
a  fortress,  &c.,  are  called  traverses. 
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Travkbsb.  In  Law,  a  name  given  to  a  plea 
containing  a  denial  of  some  matter  of  fact  al- 
leged on  the  other  side,  and  offering  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  a  jury.    [Pleading.] 

In  cases  of  misdemeanour,  where  the  defen- 
dant postponed  the  trial  of  the  indictment 
until  the  next  sessions  or  assizes,  he  was  said 
to  traverse  the  indictment^  but  this  proceeding 
was  abolished  by  stat.  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  100, 
by  which  other  provisions  for  the  a(yournment 
of  trials  were  made. 

Traverse  9aiU]igr.  In  Navigation,  sailing 
on  different  courses  in  succession.  The  method 
of  reducing  such  compound  courses  and  dis- 
tances into  an  equivalent  single  course  and 
distance  is  called  resolving  a  traverse.  The 
reduction  may  be  effected  either  by  geometrical 
projection  or  trigonometrical  computation  ;  but 
it  is  generally  performed  by  inspection  with  the 
aid  of  a  Travebsb  Tablb. 

Traverse  Table.  In  Navigation,  the 
tabulated  form  in  which  the  northing,  southing, 
easting,  and  westing  are  made  on  each  indi- 
vidual course  and  distance  in  a  traverse,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  readily  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  departure  made  upon  the  whole ; 
the  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  northings 
and  southings  being  the  diff.  lat.,  and  between 
the  sums  of  the  eastings  and  westings  the  de-- 
parture. 

The  northing,  southing,  easting,  and  westing 
are  generally  taken  by  inspection  from  a  table 
which  contains  the  parts  of  a  right-angled  plane 
triangle  corresponding  to  a  given  acute  angle, 
and  a  hypothenusal  line  of  every  unit  in  length 
from  1  to  300,  and  sometimes  to  500 ;  an  extent 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  practical  navi- 
gator. This  table  itself  is  also  called  a  traverse 
tabU,  from  the  facility  wbich  it  affords  in 
resolving  a  traverse;  but  it  may  be  applied 
advantageously  to  many  other  purposes. 

In  the  annexed  figure,  A  B  C  is  a  plane 
triangle  right-angled  at  B;  and  if  AB  represent 
a  portion  of  the  meridian  (con- 
sidered a  straight  line),  passing 
through  A,  and  A  C  the  distance 
from  A  to  C,  then  the  angle  A  is 
called  the  course^  AB  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude^  and  B  C  the 
departure;  and  to  given  values 
of  A  and  A  C  the  corresponding 
values  of  A  B  and  B  C,  bein^  computed  and 
entered  in  a  table,  form  a  portion  of  a  traverse 
table. 

The  table  is  thus  constructed  to  AC  and 
angle  A  as  arguments^  the  angle  being  taken  to 
every  degree  and  every  quarter  point  of  the 
compass,  and  the  hypothenuse  to  every  integer 
from  unity  to  as  high  a  number  as  may  be 
thought  requisite.  But,  the  table  being  formed, 
any  two  elements  which  geometrically  determine 
the  triangle  may  be  assumed  as  the  given  one, 
and  the  other  found  by  inspection  from  the 
table.  But  the  use  of  the  table  is  not  limited 
to  the  solution  of  right-angled  triangles  only ; 
for  every  case  of  oblique  triangles  may  be  solved 
by  means  of  it. 
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TraTenen.    [Railboads.] 

TraTenlnir  Platform.  In  Artillery,  a 
pLitform  to  support  a  gun  and  carriage,  which 
can  be  easily  traTersed  or  turned  round  a  real 
or  imaginary  pivot  near  tlie  muzzle  by  means  of 
its  tracks  running  on  iron  circular  racers,  let 
into  the  ground;  there  are  common^  dwarfs  and 
casetnate  traversing  platforms. 

TraTerttn.  A  white  calcareous  stone, 
formed  by  the  action  of  mineral  springs  either 
at  the  bottom  of  water  upon  the  mud  and 
other  material  there  accumulated,  when  they 
issue  under  water,  or  thrown  down  from  chemi- 
cal solution  in  the  waters  of  such  springs  in 
sheets  or  strata,  when  the  waters  thus  loaded 
approach  the  surface  of  the  groimd  and  enter 
into  new  combinations. 

Travertin  is  a  modem  deposit  extremely 
abundant  in  volcanic  districts.  It  is,  however, 
not  confined  to  recent  volcanic  districts,  being 
abundant  near  extinct  volcanoes  and  traceable 
elsewhere.  Those  springs  often  called  incrust- 
ing  springs  or  petrifyiva  wells  are  such  as  form 
these  deposits.  Loaded  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  continuing  to  flow  from  century  to  century, 
they  are  capable  of  producing  results  in  the 
way  of  deposit  very  much  lai^r  than  could  bo 
thought  possible. 

So  Uige  is  the  deposit  of  travertin  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  where  it  has  been  chiefly 
observed,  that  the  whole  ground  in  some  parts 
of  Tuscany  and  the  slopes  of  many  of  the  hills 
are  thickly  coated  with  it  or  Tufa,  bo  that  the 
ground  sounds  hollow  under  the  feet  As  much 
as  thirty  feet  thick  of  such  accumulation  has 
been  deposited  at  the  baths  of  San  Filippo  in 
twenty  years,  and  here  medallions  or  casts  of 
coins  and  other  objects  am  rapidly  made. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  observe  a  perfect  cou- 
eentzic  structure  in  the  travertin,  showing  the 
mode  of  its  formation  in  successive  layers. 
Small  oolitic  and  pisolitic  structure  is  also 
thus  obtained.  [OouTs ;  Pisolitb.]  Hori- 
zontal beds  of  tufa  and  travertin  are  seen  at 
Tivoli  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness.    [TiBEB  Stomb.] 

Travertin  furnishes  a  good  durable  building 
stone,  which  was  much  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans. 

Travostle  (Fr.  travestir,  to  disguise).  In 
Literature,  a  word  used  in  the  same  signification 
as  parody.     [Pabodt.J 

Treaole  (Fr.  th^naque;  Span,  triaea;  Or. 
$flpuucd^  sc.  ^dpfuuto,  literally  remedies  against 
the  bite  of  beasts).  The  viscid  brown  syrup 
which  drains  from  the  sugar  in  the  refining 
moulds.  Its  specific  gravity  is  generally  1*4, 
and  it  contains  on  the  average  ^6  per  cent  of 
solid  matter.    (Ure*s  Dictionary,) 

TreadmllL  An  invention  for  giving  hard 
labour  to  persons  imprisoned  for  crime. 

Its  usual  form  is  tnat  of  a  cvlindrical  wheel 
of  about  6  feet  diameter,  and  16  feet  long; 
and  many  such  wheels  are  sometimes  coupled 
together.  The  circumference  is  furnished  with 
twenty-four  equidistant  steps,  on  which  the 
prisoners  are  made  to  work  on  the  milL  Each 
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individual  treads  in  a  separate  compartment, 
boarded  off  so  that  no  intercourse  can  take 
place  between  the  parties  at  work  at  the  same 
time. 

All  mounting  the  first  step  together,  their 
weight  sets  the  wheel  in  motion,  bringing 
down  the  step  trod  upon ;  when  they  step  up 
to  the  next  one,  which  descends  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on,  producing  a  continuous 
rotatory  motion  in  the  wheel,  which  may  be 
applied  as  the  moving  force  to  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing corn,  or  in  turning  any  other  machinery. 

The  prisoners  at  work  on  the  wheel  are  assbted 
and  supported  by  a  hand-rail  before  them. 
The  wheel  makes  about  two  rounda per  minute, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  vertical  ascent  of 
about  32  feet  per  minute,  and  this  ia  about  the 
maximum  of  labour  usually  permitted  on  the 
wheel.  These  mnchines  were  introduced  into 
all  the  great  prisons  in  England  and  Wales; 
but  in  some  cases  a  crank  handle,  which  the 
prisoner  is  made  to  turn,  is  now  employed  in 
preference. 

Treason  or  Wkgtk  Treason  (Fr.  trahison ; 
Lat.  traditio,  a  betrayal).  By  the  statute 
25  Edw.  III.  e.  2,  the  limits  of  this  great 
offence  were  first  accurately  defined;  and 
although  subsequent  enactments  at  different 
periods  widely  enlarged  the  range  of  actions 
which  might  be  drawn  within  its  penal 
character,  yet  most  of  these  have  been 
regarded  as  encroachments  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  jurisprudence.  To  compass  the 
death  of  the  king,  queen,  or  king's  eldest  son 
and  heir ;  to  violate  the  king's  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, or  the  wife  of  the  heir  apparent ;  to  levy 
war  against  the  king  in  the  i^m ;  to  assist 
the  king's  enemies  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere ; 
to  counterfeit  the  king's  privy  seal ;  to  counter- 
feit the  kin^s  money ;  to  slay  Uie  chancellor  or 
other  high  judicial  magistrates ;  these  are  the 
seven  species  of  treason  constituted  by  this  Act 
The  many  fresh  species  devised  during  the 
troubled  periods  whidi  followed  that  reign, 
and  by  the  arbitrary  genius  of  Henry  VIIL, 
were  repealed  in  the  fi»t  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  Of  new  treasons  since  created 
by  analogy  to  those  which  were  previously  so 
considered,  the  principal  now  remaining  are 
those  directed  against  the  impugaers  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement ;  and  against  persons  intend- 
ing the  death,  &c,  of  the  sovereign,  and  de- 
claring such  intention  by  printing,  writing  or 
overt  act  (4.  Steph.  Bl.  245.)  To  counterfeit 
the  king's  seal  or  money  is  not  now  treasonable. 
The  law  relating  to  the  manner  of  trial  in 
treason  is  in  many  respects  peculiar;  the 
barbarous  a4juncts  to  capital  punishment  in 
such  oases  have  been  long  disused.  Bj  a 
recent  statute  (11  &  12  Vict  c  12),  ooramonly 
called  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  under  which 
the  maximum  punishment  is^raal  servitude 
for  life,  man^  treasonable  onencea  jxmj  be 
tried  and  punished  as  simple  felonies. 

Treason,  BUsprlsiou  oC  This  crime  is 
defined  to  be  the  bare  knowledge  and  eon- 
cealment  of  treason,  without  any  degree  of 
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consent  thereto ;  for   any  assent  makes  the 
party  a  principal  traitor.     [Misprision.] 

nvasiure  Trove.  By  the  Common  Law 
of  England,  all  gold  and  silver  plainly  derelict 
by  the  former  owner,  and  not  traceable  to  any 
ffprpsentatiTe  of  that  owner,  was  the  property 
of  the  crown.  The  rule,  it  appears,  is  derived 
lh>m  the  strictlv  limited  character  of  all  feudal 
gnots.  The  kingfs  gift  never  conferred  larger 
rights  than  were  actually  expressed ;  and  hence, 
when,  as  m  some  manors,  more  enlarged  powers 
or  rights  were  conferred  than  was  customary, 
Buoh  special  advantages  were  always  expressed, 
and  never  implied.  In  general,  then,  a  grant 
only  bestowed  a  permanent  usufruct  of  the 
«uil,  the  inferior  metals  being  included  under 
the  ordinary  right  to  dig  or  commit  waste, 
vhile  the  more  precious  metals  were  reserved  to 
the  crown. 

The  doty  of  investigating  all  cases  of  trea- 
sure trove  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
coroner,  an  exceedingly  important  officer  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  was  bound  to  be  faithful  to 
the  crown  in  whose  interests  he  acted,  but  who, 
being  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county, 
in  mhch  the  same  way  that  the  seneschal  of  a 
manor  was  often  elected  by  the  free  tenants, 
was  in  one  sense  independent  of  the  crown. 

For  a  long  time  the  importance  of  treasure 
trove  as  an  object  of  revenue  has  declined,  and 
the  privilege  of  the  crown,  having  become 
(xiious  since  public  opinion  hais  recognised  a 
hrf^r  ownership  in  land  than  is  consonant 
with  the  feudal  theory,  has  seldom  been  exer- 
ci2i«d,  except  to  secure  antiquities  and  rare 
Oiins  for  the  British  Museum.  These,  we 
Iflieve,  it  has  always  purchased  at  a  valua- 
tion from  the  finders  or  owners. 

The  TrmsiurT  has  now  power  to  remit  the 
crown's  rights  in  treasure  trove.  The  security 
i}i  property  which  we  have  ei^oyed  since  the  Ke- 
olation  has,  however,  put  a  complete  stop  to  the 
ractice  of  buiring  treasure  in  Great  Britain. 
kt  down  to  a  Ikta  period  the  practice  was  com- 
lon  in  Ireland,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  alto- 
vther  abandoned  in  that  countiy ;  and  it  is 
iso  common  in  some  of  the  Continental  states, 
leckar  mentions  that  in  France,  under  the 
ncien  r^me,  the  vassals  of  many  of  the 
oblfiB,  afraid  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
iolf  nee  of  their  masters,  buried  all  the  money 
ley  could  aorape  together;  and  during. the 
MTchy  and  brif2:an£ige  of  the  Revolution, 
tst  sums  were  thrown  into  the  earth.  The 
ell-informed  Russian  economist,  M.  Storch, 
rntions  that  the  practice  of  burying  treasure 
still  extremdy  prevalent  in  Germany,  Italy, 
d  Russia ;  and  it  must  necessarily  be  more 

less  present  in  every  country  exposed  to 
I  ravagetf  of  war,  or  where  tlie  rights  of 
>perty  are  imperfectly  protected.  But  it  is 
eify  in  the  despotic  states  of  Asia,  and  in 
riLey  in  Europe,  that  the  burying  of  money 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  There  every 
1  individoal  estimates  his  wealth,  not  by  the 
ek  or  oafntal  he  has  lent  to  others,  or  has 
idoyed  in  the  great  work  of  production,  but 
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principally  by  the  amount  of  the  treasure  he 
has  been  able  to  conceal ;  and  every  poor  man 
deposits  in  the  earth  whatever  he  can  contrive 
to  withdraw  from  the  grasp  of  his  avaricious 
masters.  Mr.  Scrafton,  in  his  valuable  tract 
on  Hindustan,  considers  that  the  universality 
of  this  practice,  and  the  (quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  must  in  consequence  have 
been  lost,  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  the 
long-continued  drain  of  specie  to  the  East. 
From  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines 
down  to  a  yery  late  period,  the  greatest  portion 
of  their  produce  has  been  directly  or  indirectly 
exported  to  Turkey,  Hindustan,  and  other 
Eastern  countries ;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  the 
precious  metals  do  not  seem  to  hare  become 
more  abundant  in  those  countries,  or  the  prices 
of  commodities  to  be  materially  increased.  But, 
without  attempting  to  investigate  the  precise 
degree  of  credit  t^t  ought  to  be  attacned  to 
this  statement^  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the 
want  of  security  which  has  caused  this  locking 
up  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  capital  must  be 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  in  which  the  people  of  India, 
Persia,  Turkey,  &c.  are  involved. 

Treasurer,  &ord  Blfli  (Fr.  tr^sor,  Span, 
tesoro,  Gt.  $riaatfp6st  treasure).  Formerly  the 
third  great  officer  of  the  crown  in  England. 
The  office  is  now  executed  by  five  persons, 
styled  the  lords  commissioners  of  ike  treasury. 
[Tbeasubt.] 

Treasury,  Board  of.  In  England,  the 
board  to  which  is  intrusted  the  management  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  sovereign's  civil  list 
or  other  revenues.  This  office  was  formerly 
committed  to  the  lord  high  treasurer ;  but  in 
modem  times  a  lord  high  treasurer  has  not 
been  appointed,  the  duties  of  his  office  being 
executed  by  a  board  of  five  lords  conmiissioners. 
The  chief  of  these,  or  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, LB  generally  the  prime  minister  for  the 
time  being;  his  office,  however,  in  relation 
to  the  department  itself,  is  little  more  than 
nominal;  its  practical  head  being  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  sahiry  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  5,000/.  per  annum  ; 
that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  of 
the  same  amount ;  the  three  jtmior  lords  have 
1,000/.  a  year  each.  There  are  two  joint  secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  one  of  whom  manages 
the  details  of  ministerial  business  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  is  familiarly  termed  the  whip. 

Treating  (Fr.  traiter,  Lat.  tracto,  to  handle). 
Treating  at  parliamentary  elections,  by  cor- 
ruptly providing  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or 
provision,  is  now  a  substantive  offence,  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  60/.,  besides  being  a  ground 
for  avoiding  the  election.  fStat.  17  &  18  Vict, 
c.  102,  and  amending  Acts.) 

Treaty  (Fr.  trait^;  Ital.  trattato,  from  Lat. 
tractatus,  a  handling).  In  Law,  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  independent  states. 
Grotius  {De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts,  1.  ii.  ch.  xy. 
s.  5)  divides  treaties  into  two  classes :  those 
which  turn  on  things  to  which  the  contracting 
parties  are  already  bound  by  the  law  of  nature, 
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Buch  as  mutual  amity,  commerce,  &c. ;  and 
those  which  contain  stipulations  for  something 
more,  such  as  treatifs  regulating  boundaries, 
conceding  particular  pow^^rs,  &c.  The  muni- 
cipal constitution,  in  every  state,  determines 
in  whom  resides  the  authority  to  make  and  to 
ratify  treaties.  In  mo ^t  monarchies  it  is  rested 
in  the  sovereign;  in  republics,  in  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate, senate,  or  exejutivo  council ;  in  federal 
states,  sometimes  exclusively  in  the  federal 
authority,  as  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  the 
Germanic  federation  (while  existing)  the  parti- 
cular states  retained  the  right  of  making  trea- 
ties of  alliance  and  commerce  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation. 
In  order  to  enable  a  public  minister  or  other 
diplomatic  agent  to  conclude  and  sign  a  treaty, 
he  most  be  furnished  witli  a  full  power ;  and 
when  so  concluded,  the  treaty  is  binding  on  the 
state,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  agent  is  bound 
by  the  act  of  his  principal.  But  the  question 
how  feur,  and  in  what  cases,  ratification  is 
necessary,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate among  writers  of  international  law.  It 
is  usual  to  reserve  a  power  to  ratify  in  the 
treaty  itself.  It  is  necessary  also,  in  most  con- 
stitutional governments,  that  the  sanction  of  the 
legislative  body  should  be  subsequently  given  to 
treaties  of  commerce,  or  treaties  imposing  taxes 
on  the  people,  entered  into  by  the  executive. 
Thus  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  when 
making  treaties,  granting  subsidies,  &c.,  usually 
stipulate  that  the  sovereign  will  recommend  to 
parliament  to  make  the  ^ant  necessary  for  the 
purpose;  but  under  the  constitution  of  the 
united  States,  it  has  been  thought  that  congress 
is  bound  to  sanction  treaties  in  general  made 
by  the  president  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate.  Treaties  have  been  divided  into 
real  and  personal :  the  former  of  which  are  said 
to  bind  the  contracting  parties,  independently 
of  any  change  of  the  sovereign  or  the  rulers  of 
the  state ;  the  latter  are  made  with  express 
reference  to  the  person  of  the  actual  rider. 
But  treaties  properly  so  called,  as  of  friendship 
and  alliances,  commerce  and  navigation,  even 
if  perpetual  in  terms,  are  said  to  expire :  1.  In 
case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  cease  to 
be  an  independent  state ;  2.  When  the  internal 
constitution  of  government  is  so  changed  as  to 
render  the  treaty  no  longer  applicable.  In 
this  they  diifer  from  what  are  called  tranti- 
tory  conventions f  which  pass  from  one  govern- 
ment to  another ;  such  as  treaties  of  cession, 
boundary,  &c.  (Wicquefort,  book  ii. ;  Vattel, 
book  ii. ;  Schoell,  Hist,  de  Traits  de  Paix,  4 
voU.  Brussels  1817.) 

It  was  at  one  time  an  international  custom 
that  belligerents  should,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  make  a  public  and  solemn  proclamation 
that  the  obligation  of  treaties  between  them 
had  ceased.  That  custom  has  become  obsolete. 
In  its  place  has  arisen  the  general  maxim 
that  war  ipso  facto  abrogates  treaties  between 
thp  belligerents.  But  international  jurists 
now  place  important  limitations  on  this  maxim. 
Its  extent  was  much  discussed  in  1814,  on  the 
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occurrence  of  the  question,  whether  the  rights 
of  ^shery  accorded  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  by  former  treaties  were  abrogated 
by  the  war  of  1812 :  England  maintaining  the 
affirmative.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  satis- 
factory general  view  of  the  soluticoi  of  this  im- 
portant problem  has  been  arrived  at.  (PfaiUi- 
more  On  biiemationtd  Xoto,  part  xii.  eh.  iL) 

Treaty,  Commerelal.  The  facta  that 
particular  counties  are  specially  favoured  in 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  special  products, 
or  are  situated  favourably  for  general  com- 
merce, or  possess  a  natural  control  over  cer- 
tain districts  from  which  articles  of  great  im- 
portance or  general  demand  are  proenrable, 
or  are  possessed  of  certain  political,  strategic, 
or  similary  important  capacities,  are  reasons, 
early  appreciated  in  political  histoiy,  for  di- 
plomatic negotiation.  The  earliest  treaty  in 
existence,  between  Carthage  and  republican 
Home,  is  quoted  by  Polybhis,  and  is  dated  ia 
the  year  which  is  assigned  as  the  second  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  It  is  almost 
entirely  commercial  in  character.  Commercial 
treaties  are  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (Ain>- 
machean  Ethics  v.  5)  as  familiar  facts.  The 
exclusion  of  Megara  from  the  markets  of  Athens 
and  her  dependencies,  equivalent  to  a  prohibi- 
tion of  nearly  all  foreign  trade  with  Eastent 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  was  one  of  the  griev- 
ances quoted  as  a  plea  for  beginning  the  great 
Peloponnesian  war.  In  point  of  fad^  sadi 
formally  enacted  commercial  regolations  w^ere 
inevitable  in  the  singular  interpolitical  system 
which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  andent  G&eece, 
while  the  motive  was  less  prominent  and  opera- 
tive under  the  absorbing  military  despotism  of 
Borne. 

The  age  of  the  Hanseatic  Leaffoe  (about 
1250)  was  the  period  in  which  such  a  system 
was  renewed  m  Europe.  This  &moas  eon- 
federation,  framed  for  Uie  purpose  of  securing 
political  and  commercial  liberty,  by  joint  re- 
sistance to  the  outrages  of  feudal  tyranny,  was 
a  great  commercial  treaty,  in  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  bound  themselves  to  oomm<m 
action,  to  a  system  of  common  defence,  and 
common  representation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  league.  The  decline  of  this  league  began 
when  the  disorder,  confusion,  and  rapine,  which 
it  was  intended  to  prevent,  were  repressed  bv 
the  agencies  of  a  growing  civilisation.  With 
such  a  civilisation,  grew  also  the  oonviettoo 
that  the  strength  of  a  nation  lay  in  the  magni* 
tude  and  security  of  its  foreign  oommeroe^  and 
the  view  that  the  direction  of  this  oommerce 
was  an  important  object  in  diplomacy. 

Among  European  states,  none  Appear  to 
have  acted  with  so  much  steady  perseTeianee 
in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  called  com- 
mercial diplomacy  as  this  countzy.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  explain  the  resson,  and  (as 
economical  enlightenment  is  comparative)  to 
recognise  the  cause  of  the  great  proBunenee 
whi^  this  country  assumed  in  the  oommeixse  of 
the  western  world  five  centuries  a^  notwith- 
standing the  caprice  with  which  its  admow- 
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ledged  policy  vas  modified  or  suspended,  or  its  have  been  granted,  except  on  the  presumption 
progress  thwartocl  by  purely  political  intrigues,  that  the  admission  of  our  exports  was  a  great 
England  at  this  time  was  well-nigh  the  sole  public  advantage.  The  nation  was  taught 
producer  of  wool.  The  local  police,  all  things  that  a  less  advantageous  import  trade  was 
considered,  was  excellent :  property  was  sacred,  •  counterpoised  by  a  more  advantageous  export 
and  rapine  rare.  It  may  be  that,  at  this  period,  trade ;  that  the  latter  was  an  aid  to  capital, 
sheep-farming  for  the  purpose  of  wool  was  and  an  incentive  to  labour ;  that  the  principal 
rare  on  the  Continent ;  it  is  certain  that  it  obje<;t  of  trade  was  to  export  as  much  as 
was  full  of  risks,  under  the  feudal  anarchy  possible ;  and  that  the  grant  of  this  kind  of 
which  then  impoverished  Europe.  It  is  im- 1  indirect  bounty  on  home  produce  was  an  act 
possible  to  keep  sheep  unless  property  is  made  of  the  highest  political  wisdom.  It  will  not 
safe  by  a  vigorous  executive ;  and  there  is   be  difficult  to  show  that  it  was  an  act  of  con- 


abundant  evidence  that  the  peace  was  kept 
better  in  England  than  in  any  European  com- 
munity whose  industry  was  specially  agricul- 
tural—better perhaps  than  in  any  community 
whatever.  But  just  opposite  to  the  English 
coast  and  the  best  settled  part  of  the  country, 
were  the  factories  of  the  Netherlands,  the  spin- 
ners and  weavers  of  Li^e,  Ghent,  and  other 
towns.  Between  these  regions  and  our  countrv 
the  most  intimate  commercial  relations  existed. 
The  Flemings  were  invested  with  peculiar 
privileges,  and  invited  to  settle  in  England; 
and,  by  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
80  intimate  were  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  that  Norfolk,  in  which  these 
Elemings  had  settled  in  great  numbers,  was 
by  far  the  richest  county  in  England,  and  was 
the  seat  of  its  most  important  manufactures. 

The  early  French  campaigns  of  our  Edward 
III.  were  connected  diplomatically  with  the 
commercial  relations  then  existing  between 
the  Flemish  weavers  and  the  English  wool 
staplers.  The  patriotism  or  the  intrigues  of 
Arteveldt,  manifestly  directed  towards  check- 
ing the  feudal  prerogatives  of  the  counts  of 
FUnders  and  the  bishops  of  Li^ge,  found 
an  obvious  and  ready  madiinery  in  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  two  countries.  A  century  and 
a  half  after  the  events  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  those  intrigues  of  Mary,  du- 
chess of  Burgundy,  which  aimed  at  distressing 
Henry  VII.,  the  successful  enemy  of  her  house, 
were  thwarted  by  the  commercial  treaty  ne- 
gotiated between  the  Flemish  towns  and  the 
wily  king  of  England,  a  treaty  known  for 
many  a  day  afterwards  by  the  name  of  the 
Intercursua  maanus.  During  the  wars  of 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy were  attached  to  the  English  alliance 
quite  as  much  on  commercial  grounds  as 
they  were  stimulated  by  antipathy  to  the 
Armagnacs. 

The  acceptance  of  the  mercantile  system 
[PoLTncAi,  Eco2roMT],  and  the  policy  which 
followed  its  acceptance,  bore  the  fullest  fruits 
in  the  commercial  treaties  which  were  ne- 
gotiated from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  general  purpose  of  these  treaties  was — 
to  secure  a  market  for  our  exporU^  and  to 
admit  reciprocally  the  exports  of  some  nation 
with  whom  the  treaty  was  concluded.  Coupled 
with  this  arrangement,  there  was  almost  al- 
ways some  political  alliance  contemplated, 
some  favour  stipulated,  which  would  never 
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summate  folly. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  pro- 
ducer to  know  which  is  the  market  for  which 
he  produces,  and  he  finds  this  out  most 
surely  by  the  freest  intercourse  of  trade. 
Any  guidance,  any  tutehige,  any  bounty — ^and 
a  favoured  market  is  a  bounty — instead  of 
aiding  him  in  his  interpretation  of  the  market, 
bewilders  and  deludes  him.  The  fact  that 
his  capital  is  diverted  into  such  and  such 
a  channel  by  these  indirect  means,  would  be 
(from  the  general  economical  law,  that  the 
profits  of  equal  capitals,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  equal)  no  advantage  to  him ;  while 
the  diversion  of  capital  from  more  productive 
to  less  productive  objects  involves  an  inevit- 
able loss  to  the  aggregate  capital  of  the 
community.  The  purport  of  the  celebrated 
Methuen  treaty,  negotiated  between  England 
and  Portugal  in  1703,  was  the  introduction  of 
English  woollens  into  Portugal.  But  the  English 
woollen  trade,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  not  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  every  kind  of  expedient  was  vainly 
attempted  in  order  to  stimulate  and  sustain 
it.  Capital  which  might  have  been  better 
employed  was  turned  into  a  particular  chan- 
nel, and  forced  in  an  unnatural  direction  ;  and 
again,  the  general  consumer,  in  order  to  secure 
these  delusive  advantages  to  the  producer 
of  some  favoured  article,  is  obliged,  by  way 
of  compensation,  to  take  certain  goods  which 
are  dearer  and  less  valuable  than  those  with 
which  an  open  market  would  have  supplied 
hiuL  Thus,  in  order  to  introduce  woollens 
into  Portugal,  the  English  government  agreed 
to  tax  all  wines  produced  from  other  countries 
at  the  rate  of  one-third  more  than  it  taxed  Por- 
tuguese wines.  Such  a  proviso,  as  it  excluded 
the  most  important,  and  up  to  the  time  at 
which  the  treaty  in  question  was  negotiated, 
the  most  familiar  produce  of  France,  naturally 
begot  a  policy  of  irritation,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, retaliatory  restrictions.  The  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  which  should 
have  been  large,  was  reduced  to  insignificance, 
and  the  two  nations  became  estranged.  In 
brief,  no  bargain  could  have  been  concluded 
on  the  basis  of  such  commercial  treaties  as 
were  in  fashion  up  to  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  without  inflicting  a  double  loss,  one  to 
capital,  the  other  to  consumption. 

The  excessive  anxiety  to  stimulate  exports 
is  an  economical  error.  A  nation  cannot,  it  is 
true,  be  indifferent  to  the  restrictive  or  pro- 
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hibitive  tanfib  of  other  oountries,  since  (eyen 
though,  aa  is  commonly  the  case,  the  tax  levied 
in  the  country-  adopting  such  a  protection  or 
restriction  may  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of 
such  commodities  as  are  imported  legally,  and 
a  prohibition,  if  the  article  be  in  demand,  will, 
even  under  circumstances  very  unfavourable  for 
such  transactions,  be  evaded  by  the  practice 
of  smuggUng)  such  hindrances  diminish  de- 
mand, and  render  the  interpretation  of  supply 
difficult.  But  the  grant  of  facilities  to  im- 
ports is  of  much  greater  consequence.  Every 
nation,  however  wedded  to  protective  theories, 
desires  to  export;  but  unless  it  resolves  on 
accumulating  specie,  and  so  raising  prices 
by  depreciating  its  currency,  it  must  sell  its 
exports  for  goods.  So  general  is  this  desire 
to  export,  that  governments  rarely  venture  on 
export  duties,  and  learn  that  they  can  fairly 
enough  leave  the  exports  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

The  system  of  the  commercial  treaties 
formerly  negotiated  has  been  exploded  in  this 
country,  owing  to  the  acceptance  of  free-trade 
principles.  Amities  have  been  completed  be- 
tween this  and  other  countries  on  a  theory 
very  different  from  that  which  sought  to 
secure  special  fiivours  for  the  trade  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  character  of  this  later 
diplomacy  may  be  best  understood  by  taking  a 
particular  instance;  for  example,  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobden  between 
this  country  and  France — a  treaty  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  has  been  sometimes  impugned 
by  some  who  have  considered  that  it  involved 
a  departure  from  free-trade  principles,  and  by 
others  who  have  thought  that  it  tiea  the  powers 
of  the  government  in  limiting  the  fiscal  expe- 
dients of  those  which  might  be  adopted.  But 
neither  of  these  chaiges  was  just. 

Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  trade  between  tliis  coun- 
try and  France,  and  was  alive  to  the  excessive 
restraints  which  protectionist  and  retaliatory 
laws  had  put  on  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween two  countries  which  should  enter  into 
mutual  relations  to  their  manifest  mutual  ad- 
vantage, suggested  to  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that,  in  his  opinion,  arrange- 
ments might  be  entered  into,  consequent  on  cer- 
tain projected  changes  in  the  English  tariff, 
which  would  partly  increase  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  He  did  not  suggest  that 
any  advantage  should  be  given  to  France  over 
other  communities,  but  only  that  the  alterations 
in  our  syst<em — alterations  which  might  very 
likely  be  made  even  if  France  were  unwilling 
to  negotiate — should,  if  possible,  be  turned  to 
diplomatic  account  It  is  dear  that  so  long 
as  any  portion  of  the  revenue  of  this  country  is 
derived  from  import  duties,  it  will  always  be 
possible  to  adapt  these  duties  to  the  interests 
of  exporting  countries,  and  therefore  to  make, 
them  a  plea  for  fiscal  concessions.  We,  it 
might  be  argued,  adopt  free  trade  as  our  rule ; 
but  we  raise  a  revenue,  partly  from  internal 
sources,  partly  from  consumable  articles  of 
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foreign  growth.  If  no  revenue  were  raised  from 
these  latter  objects,  we  could  not,  it  is  true,  do 
more  than  allege  reasons  in  farour  of  our 
policy;  as  we  do  raise  such  a  revenue,  we 
are  able,  without  departing  from  this  poli<7 
in  the  least,  to  accommodate  the  method  of  thu 
revenue  to  the  exports  of  such  countries  as  can 
supply  us  with  what  we  need,  but  who  will  also 
meet  us  by  relaxations  in  their  fiscal  methods. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  simply  that  of  instructing 
a  community  that  if  they  want  to  sell,  they 
must  buy ;  a  position  which  may  be  manifest 
enough  to  some,  but  which  is  very  slowly  appre- 
ciated by  such  states  as  are  devoted  to  pro- 
tection. And  although  the  negotiators  of  the 
treaty  bound  the  nation  to  a  certain  course  of 
procedure  in  future,  the  obligation  was  only 
not  to  do  that  which  no  government  in  this 
country  would  ever  dream  of  proposing. 

This  mode  of  arranging  the  commercial 
relations  of  two  countries  has  been  ridiculed  as 
a  mere  miswrnary  act.  But  if  diplomacy,  while 
it  abandons  force,  employs  remonstrance,  ap- 
peals strongly  to  mutual  interests,  attacks  th^ 
arguments  iJleged  in  favour  of  an  unsound 
policy,  predicts  the  advantages  of  one  course  of 
action,  and  the  evils  of  another,  upon  questions 
which  are  purely  political,  it  is  hard  to  say 
that  similar  representations  should  not  be  made 
when  the  matter  in  debate  is  simply  commercisL 
Kot^  indeed,  that  intimate  commercial  relations 
are  without  a  ^reat  political  interest.  The 
policy  of  insulation,  of  prohibition,  of  protec- 
tion, is  a  war  policy,  full  of  danger  and  menace. 
But  the  more  thoroughly  the  commerce  of  tvo 
countries  is  knit  together,  the  more  effectual 
are  the  guarantees  of  ami^,  good  will,  and 
peace,  the  more  remote  is  the  risk  of  quarreL 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  anxiety  whidi  all 
political  parties  in  this  country  feel  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  the  determination  which 
all  evince  to  treat  international  questions  with 
an  increased  regard  to  public  law  and  morality, 
and  to  abstain  as  &r  as  possible  from  menace 
or  armed  intervention,  are  due  to  the  intimate 
commercial  relations  which  have  been  esta- 
lished  between  this  and  other  civilised  com- 
munities. And  if  it  be  the  case  that  extended 
commerce  is  a  powerM  pacificator,  it  is  surely 
just,  sound,  and  right  that  diplomatic  action 
should  be  directed  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
developement  of  such  causes  as  will  lead  to 
friendliness  among  nations,  and  to  the  reci- 
procity of  advantages. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  Fianee  has 
borne  considerable  fruits.  The  trade  between 
the  two  countries  has  doubled  smoe  it  was 
negotiated ;  and,  far  from  depressing  French 
goods,  with  which  English  products  were  to 
compete  actively,  the  result  has  been  that 
those  fabrics  and  manufactures,  of  which  the 
continued  production,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
protectionists,  would  be  imperilled  bj  Che 
treaty,  have  actually  increased  in  greater 
ratio  than  even  those  conmiodities  for  which 
the  treaty  was  previously  intended  to  create 
a  more  abundant  demand. 
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For  the  commercial  tareuties  at  present 
exieting,  and  the  effects  which  they  produced  on 
trade,  see  Commercial  Dictionary y  art.  *  Treaty, 
Commercial/ 

Treble  (Fr.  triple).  In  Mosic,  the  highest 
pnrt  in  a  concerted  piece.  Thus  we  say,  a 
treble  Tiolin,  a  treble  hautboy,  &c.  In  vocal 
music,  this  part  is  sung  by  boys  or  females. 
The  treble  is  divided  into  first  or  highest  treble, 
and  second  or  low  treble. 

Trebnol&et  (Fr. ;  Low  Lat  trabutium).  A 
warlike  engine  of  the  middle  ages,  used  to  throw 
stones,  fiery  material,  and  other  projectiles  em- 
ployed in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places 
by  means  of  counterpoise.  At  the  long  end  of 
a  lever  was  fixed  a  sUng  to  hold  the  projectile;  at 
the  short  end  a  heavy  weight,  which  furnished 
the  necessary  moving  force.  Experiments  with 
engines  of  this  nature  were  made  by  direction 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  wmoh  are  de- 
tailed in  his  Etudes  sur  U  Paasi  et  fAtfcnir  de 
rjriUlerie. 

TreckMbuyt  (Dutch  track  ship  or  boat). 
The  covered  boats  drawn  by  horses  or  cattle, 
and  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
passengers  on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  canals, 
are  so  called.  For  an  admirable  description  of 
the  accommodations  and  management  of  the 
trecksckuyt^  now  rapidly  falling  into  disuse 
irom  the  introduction  of  railways,  see  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Northern  Germany. 

Tree  (A.-Sax.  treo,  perhaps  akin  to  Gr.  Spvy, 
a  Umber-treet  es^cially  an  oak).  Any  woody 
plant  of  peranmal  duration,  wnich  rises  from 
the  ground  with  a  trunk.  To  form  a  tree,  the 
plant  must  acquire  some  considerable  size,  and 
be  furnished  with  a  trunk  or  single  stem  by 
which  its  branches  or  limbs  may  be  sup- 
ported. It  differs  from  a  shrub,  which  is  a 
woody  plant  of  smaller  stature,  in  having 
a  trunk ;  and  it  is  the  presence  of  this  soUd 
mass  of  wood  which  gives  their  especial  utili- 
tarian value  to  trees,  furnishing,  as  many  of 
them  do,  the  timber  which  is  applied  to  so 
many  useful  purposes. 

Most  of  our  hardy  and  indigenous  trees  are 
deciduous^  i.e.  they  cast  off  their  leaves  in 
autumn,  and  their  twigs  and  branches  remain 
denuded  till  the  following  spring.  To  this 
class  belong  the  well-known  Oak,  Ash,  Elm, 
&c  Some  trees,  however,  retain  their  clothing 
of  foliage  through  the  winter,  and  being  at  no 
time  denuded,  are  called  evergreen.  To  this 
group  belong  the  Pine,  Fir,  Cedar,  &c. 

Trees  maybe,  again,  divided  into  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Timber  Trees.  The  first  of  these 
groups  is  a  numerous  one,  including  subjects 
whicn  afford  great  variety  both  of  blossom  and 
foliage,  as  the  Tulip-tree,  the  Lime,  the  Horse- 
ehestnut,  some  kinds  of  Oaks  and  Elms,  the 
False  Acacia,  or  Locust-tree,  and  many  others. 
The  second  is  also  an  extensive  group,  and  may 
be  subdivided  into  three:  viz.  coniferous  or 
resinous  trees;  hard- wooded  trees  not  resinous ; 
and  soft-wooded  trees.  Coniferous  trees  in- 
clude many  kinds  of  Pine  and  Fir,  Larch,  &c. 
The  chief  hard-wooded  non-resinous  trees  are 
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Oak,  Chestnut,  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  Horn-beam, 
Walnut,  Sycamore,  Locust,  Birch,  Apple,  Pear, 
Cherry,  Laburnum,  Holly,  and  Yew.  What 
are  called  soft-wooded  trees  comprise  Lime, 
Horse-chestnut,  Alder,  and  various  Poplars 
and  Willows. 

Among  the  timber  trees  of  tropical  countries, 
the  wood  of  which  is  imported  for  various  uses, 
occur  Mahogany,  Bosewood,  Teak,  S&l  or  Saul, 
Cedar,  Ebony,  Satinwood,  the  Giim-woods  of 
Australia,  African  Oak,  and  many  others. 
[Arbobicttltxtbb.] 

Tree  rem.  The  name  applied  to  those 
ferns  which  form  erect  trunks  like  the  stem  of 
a  tree.  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  genera 
Cyaihea,  AlsopkUa,  and  Diekwmia. 

Tree-lialr.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  dark  wiry  pendulous  entangled  masses  of 
a  lichen,  ComtdUariaJubaiat  which  is  not  un- 
common on  trees  in  subalpine  woods. 

Tree  -like.  In  Botany,  this  term  is  applied 
to  plants  which  resemble  a  tree,  but  are  very 
smalL     [DEinDBon).] 

treenails.  In  Naval  language,  wooden 
bolts  by  which  the  planks  of  a  ship's  bottom 
are  secured  to  the  timbers. 

Trefoil  (Lat.  trifolium,  &om  tres,  three,  and 
folium,  a  leaf).  In  Architecture,  an  ornament  of 
three  cusps  in  a  drcle ;  resembling  three-leaved 
clover. 

Tbkfoil.  a  name  given  in  English  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  three-leaved  plants.  White 
Trefoil  is  Trifolium  repens ;  Yellow  Trefoil  is 
THfolium  minus;  Black  Trefoil  is  Medicago 
luptdina;  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  Lotus  comicu- 
latus.  These  plants  are  all  used  for  the  food 
of  cattle.  The  French  word  tr^fis  has  a  similar 
application. 

Tremando  or  Tremolo  (Ital.  tremiling). 
In  Music,  a  direction  for  one  of  the  graces  of 
harmony,  which  consists  in  a  reiteration  of  one 
note  of  the  chord :  this,  however,  applies  more 
directly  to  the  word  tremolo^  whilst  the  tre-' 
mando  is  a  general  shake  of  tlie  whole  chord. 

Tremandraeeee  (Tremandra,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  sm^U  order  of  hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  referred  to  the  Sapindal  alUance,  and  con- 
sisting of  heath-like  Australian  shrubs,  chiefly 
characterised  by  regular  flowers,  with  four  or 
five  valvate  sepals,  as  many  spreading  petals, 
twice  as  many  tree  hypogynous  stamens,  anthers 
opening  in  terminal  pores,  and  a  free  ovary, 
usually  two-celled,  with  one,  two,  or  rarely  three 
pendulous  ovules  in  each.  The  order,  although 
small,  is  perfectly  distinct  in  habit  and  cha- 
racter, having  some  affinity  with  Polygalaee^t, 
but  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  regular 
flowers. 

Trematodes  (Gr.  Tprifxar^^s,  irom  rprifuit 
a  hole).  The  name  of  an  order  of  Sterel- 
minthans,  or  parenchymatous  Entozoa,  com- 
prising those  which  have  organs  of  imbibition 
and  adhesion  in  the  form  of  suckers. 

Tremella  (Lat  tremo,  /  tremble).  A  jelly- 
like plant  of  the  lowest  organisation,  found  in 
damp  walks  and  similar  situations.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  thalUis  containing  microscopical 
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■pores,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  plants  called 
lavers. 

Tremeiilieeiite.  An  impure  Indian  Gra- 
phite, named  after  Major-General  Tremenheere. 

TremoUte.  A  yarietj  of  Hornblende, 
which  occurs  both  crystallised  and  in  slightly 
elastic  fibres  in  the  limestone  of  Glen  Tilt, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  and  is  named 
after  the  Tremola  Valley  in  Switzerland,  the 
locality  where  it  was  originally  found. 

Trenoti  Cart.  In  Artillery,  a  small  cart, 
for  single  draughty  used  for  transporting 
mortars  and  their  beds,  &c.  in  the  trenches  and 
elsewhere. 

Trenoli  CMtwAliers.  In  the  attack  of  a 
fortress,  the  high  parapets  of  the  single  saps 
which  are  push^  along  the  slope  of  the  glacis; 
they  should  be  raised  ]^gh  enough  to  command 
the  salient  places  of  arms. 

Trenolies  (Fr.  tranche).  In  the  attack  of 
a  fortress,  the  approaches  or  excavations,  made 
fbr  the  purpose  of  covering  the  advance  of  the 
besiegers.  They  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  wide, 
and  about  three  feet  deep,  the  earth  taken  out 
forming  a  parapet. 

Trent*  CohboU  of.  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  /K)uncil  assembled  by  Paul  III. 
in  1645,  and  continued  in  twenty-five  ses- 
sions, until  1563,  under  Julius  III.  and 
Pius  IV.  This  celebrated  coimcil  was  con- 
voked at  a  period  when  the  Christian  world 
was  agitated  by  the  early  efR>rtB  of  the  re- 
formers ;  and  its  most  important  decrees  have 
therefore  reference  to  the  points  on  which 
the  controversies  of  the  Reformation  chiefly 
turned :  e.g.  transubstantiation,  image- worship, 
and  the  authority  of  the  pope.  The  authority 
of  these  decrees  (except  so  far  as  the  more 
strictly  doctrinal  part  of  them  is  embodied  in 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.)  has  been  much 
debated  among  Romish  ecclesiastics.  In  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Italy,  they  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  from  the  beginning  without  re- 
striction ;  in  Spain  only  with  a  reservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  monarch ;  in  France  they  have 
never  been  solemnly  received.  The  more  im- 
portant portions  of  them,  which  contain  the 
rule  of  faith,  may  be  regarded  as  expressing 
the  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churcn  at  the 
present  day.  The  famous  history  of  Paolo 
Sarpi  IB  in  many  respects  a  noble  work.  That 
of  Cardinal  Pallavidno  represents  the  view 
of  the  less  moderate  party  among  Roman 
Catholic  theologians.  (Mosheim,  vol.  iii.; 
Robertson's  Charles  V.;  Hallam's  Introd.  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. ;  Ranke's 
History  of  the  Popes.) 

nrent  Sand.    [Rottbn  Stonb.1 

nrepan.  A  circular  saw  for  perforating 
the  skull.  The  term  trephine  is  also  applied 
to  a  similar  but  improved  form  of  the  in- 
strument. (Cooper  s  Surgical  Dictionary^  art 
'Trephine.') 

Trepanir*    [Holothuria.] 

Trespass  (Nor.  Fr.  trespasser,  from  Lat. 
trans,  and  passu.?,  a  pare).  In  Law,  strictly 
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any  transgression  of  the  law  less  than  felony 
or  misprision  of  felony ;  but  the  term  is  gene- 
rally used  to  signify  any  wrong  or  damage 
done  by  one  private  person  to  another.  Dres- 
pass  vi  et  armis  is  where  an  act  is  done  which 
is  in  itself  an  immediate  injury  to  another^s 
person  or  property ;  such  as  assault  and  bat- 
teiy,  or  brealung  and  entering  a  house  or  close. 
Special  trespass^  or  trespass  on  the  oosr,  is 
where  an  act  is  not  immediately  injurious,  bat 
only  by  consequence  and  collaterally.  Tres- 
pass is  a  personal  action  of  tort,  and  lies  for 
injuries  of  a  very  miscellaiieous  character. 

Tressnre.  In  Heraldry,  a  border  numing 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  escnteheoD, 
which  should  contain  about  one  quarter  of 
the  bordure.  It  is  generaUy  either  double  or 
triple,  and  has  usually  fleurs-de-lis,  amnged 
in  opposite  directions  alternately,  perpendicoUr 
to  the  length  of  the  treasure ;  it  is  then  called 
flory  coimter-flory.  The  tressnre  forms  part  of 
the  royal  arms  of  ScoUand,  and  of  Xhoaa  of 
many  noble  Scottish  houses. 

Trestte  (Fr.  trdteau).  A  piece  of  dmber 
supported  at  each  end  by  legs.  Two  or  more 
of  them  are  used  for  carrying  a  bridge,  called  a 
trestle  bridge. 

Trestte-tree.  Two  bars  of  wood  or  iron 
at  the  mast-head,  fitting  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  mast,  passing  lengthwise  of  the  ship,  and 
holding  up  the  cross-trees,  on  which  and  on  the 
trestle-trees  themselves  the  top  is  laid. 

Tret  (probably  from  Lat.  tntus,  part,  of  tero, 
Gr.  Tcfpw,  /  ruh  away).  In  Commerce,  an 
allowance  of  four  pounds  in  every  104  lbs.  for 
the  waste  which  certain  kinds  of  goods  are 
liable  to  from  dust,  &c. 

Trewlaeeee.  An  order  formerly  proposed 
by  Lindley  for  the  genus  7V«pia,  which  he  has 
since,  with  other  botanists,  referred  to  Evpkor- 
biaeea. 

Triad  (Gr.  rptds,  rpuiSos).  In  Musie,  a 
compound  of  three  sounds,  which,  being  na- 
turally divisible  into  two  thirds  (one  major 
and  the  other  minor,  constituting  a  fifth  in  Uie 
whole),  has  received  the  name  of  t^e  harmomie 
triad.  Its  name  is  founded  on  its  being  formed 
of  a  third  and  a  fifth,  which,  with  the  bass 
or  fundamental  sound,  make  three  dififerent 
terms. 

Triads.  In  Cymric  Antiquities,  the  Driads 
of  the  Wilsh  Bards  are  poetical 'histories,  in 
which  the  facts  recorded  are  thrown  into  the 
form  of  triplets.  Thus,  to  take  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Triad  as  an  example.  *  Three 
names  have  been  given  to  the  Isles  of  Britain 
since  the  beginnmg :  Clas  Merddin,  Til  Inys, 
and  Inys  Pridain.'  The  Triads  are  supposed 
to  be  of  no  greater  age  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  although  they  probably  contain 
fragments  of  old  history.  (Turner's  Angh- 
Saxons  J  vol.  i.) 

Trial.  In  Common  Law,  the  exatmina* 
tion  and  disposal  of  an  issue  or  fiict,  either  in 
criminal  or  civil  proceedings.  Trials  are  by 
certificate^  h^  insprctiony  by  the  record^  KnAper 
paisy  i.  e.  a  jury.     The  first  three  arc  of  a  poeu- 
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liar  character.  Trial  by  certificate  is  where 
the  eridence  of  the  person  cerdfying  is  the 
onlj  proper  test  of  the  issae ;  as,  the  customs 
of  the  city  of  London  are  to  be  tried  bj  the 
certifieaU  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c 
Trial  by  inspection  is  said  to  be  where  the 
judges  personally  examine  and  decide  the 
question  in  dispute ;  a  practice  long  obsolete. 
Trial  by  the  record  is  where  the  point  at  issue 
being  whether  or  not  a  certain  record  exists,  or 
certain  ayerments  in  it,  it  is  decided  by  the 
production  of  the  record  itself.  But  the  or- 
dinaiy  trial  of  all  facts,  with  these  xeiy  rare 
exceptions,  is  by  a  jury,  summoned  to  tiy  the 
issue  raised  by  the  pleadings.  Trials  at  bar 
of  civil  actions  are  those  which  take  place 
before  all  the  judges  of  the  court  of  which  the 
record  is ;  the  original,  and,  as  it  were,  direct 
mode  of  trial,  from  which  all  others  are  varia- 
tions, although  it  is  now  very  rare  in  practice. 
In  ordinary  cases,  it  has  been  Ions  superseded 
by  trial  at  Nisi  Prius  (since  13  Edw.  I.).  [Nisi 
Prius.]  a  trial  at  ^r  is  now  only  granted  on 
special  grounds.  These  are  the  ordinary  modes 
of  disposing  of  issues  raised  on  records  in  the 
superior  courts ;  and  trials  of  actions  in  courts 
of  limited  jurisdiction  are  governed  by  the 
same  general  rales.  Criminal  trials  are  had 
in  like  manner  when  an  issue  of  fact  (generally 
guilty  or  not  guilty)  is  raised  by  the  pleadings. 
New'trialSj  in  d'nl  cases,  are  granted  where 
the  court  sees  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a 
verdict,  on  the  ground  that  evidence  was  im- 
properly received  or  rejected;  or  that  the 
judge  misdirected  the  jury  as  to  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  &cts;  or  that  the  verdict  was 
against  the  weight  of  evidence;  or  the  damages 
exorbitant  or  insufficient ;  or  that  a  party  was 
un&irly  surprised ;  or  that  fresh  evidence  has 
since  been  discovered ;  and  in  some  similar  cases. 

TMamytomtae.  An  organic  base  derived 
from  ammonia  by  the  replacement  of  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  the  latter  by  three  of  the  radical 
amyl. 

IMancrto  (Lat.  triangulum).  In  Astro- 
nomy, one  of  the  forty-eight  constellations  of 
Hipparchua,  situated  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  same  name  is  also  given  to  one 
of  the  twelve  southern  constellations  formed 
by  Bayer.  There  is  also  the  Little  Triangle^ 
added  by  Hevelius,  near  the  first  named.  [Gon- 

STBLL&TIOV.] 

TsLkxmsR.  In  Geometry,  a  figure  which  has 
three  sides,  and  consequenUy  also  three  angles. 

Triangles  are  rectilineal,  ajtherical,  or  cwrvi- 
lineal.  Rectilineal  or  plane  triangles  are 
bounded  bv  straight  lines ;  apherical  triangles 
are  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  the 
intersection  of  the  planes  of  three  great  cir- 
cles ;  cunriUneal  triangles  are  those  which  are 
bounded  by  three  curves  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. 

Triangles  receive  other  distinctive  names 
from  the  relation  of  their  sides  and  angles. 
A  plane  triargle  is  said  to  be  equilateral 
when  its  three  sides  are  all  equal;  isosceles 
when  two  only  are  equal;  and  scalene  when 
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all  three  are  unequal.  It  is  called  riahi^ 
angled  when  one  of  its  angles  is  a  right 
angle ;  oblique-angled  when  one  of  its  angles  is 
greater  than  a  right  angle;  and  acute-analed 
when  each  of  its  angles  is  less  than  a  right 
angle ;  lastly,  two  triangles  are  said  to  be  similar 
when  their  angles  are  respectively  equal,  each 
to  each. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of 
plane  triangles  which  it  is  useful  to  remember. 

1.  The  greater  side  is  opposite  the  greater 
angle,  and  vice  versA. 

2.  The  sum  of  any  two  sides  is  greater,  and 
the  difference  of  any  two  sides  less,  than  the 
third  side. 

3.  The  sum  of  Uie  three  angles  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles;  and  if  one  of  the  sides  be 
produced,  the  exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than, 
the  square  on  the  third  side,  accordingly  as  the 
angle  enclosed  by  those  sides  is  acute,  right,  or 
obtuse. 

5.  The  perpendiculars  erected  at  the  middle 
points  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  meet  in  the 
centre  0  ^f  the  circumscribing  circle.  The 
lines  joining  the  comers  to  the  middle  points 
of  the  opposite  sides  meet  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  G.  The  perpendiculars  let  fall  from 
the  comers  upon  the  opposite  sides  al^o  meet 
in  a  point  P,  on  the  line  CG  produced  through 
GsothatGP«2GC. 

6.  The  six  lines  bisecting  the  interior  and 
exterior  angles  of  a  triangle  intersect  in  four 
points,  which  are  the  centres  of  the  inscribed, 
and  the  three  escribed  circles. 

7.  The  middle  points  of  the  sides,  and  the 
feet  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  thereon  from 
the  angles  respectively  opposite  thereto,  all  lie 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  touches 
the  inscribed  and  escribed  circles.  [Circle, 
Six-points.] 

In  general,  a  triangle  is  determined  when 
three  of  its  elements  (sides  and  angles)  are 
given.  The  exceptional  cases  are  when  the 
given  elements  are  all  angles,  and  when  they 
consist  of  two  sides  and  an  angle  opposite  to 
the  least  of  these  sides.  The  latter  is  the 
ambiguous  case  of  the  solution  of  triangles. 
[Trigonometbt.]  The  geometrical  origin  of 
the  ambiguity  is  in  the  following  proposition, 
which  deserves  a  place  in  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry. 

8.  If  two  triangles  have  an  angle  of  the  one 
equal  to  an  angle  of  the  other,  and  the  sides 
about  two  other  angles  equal,  each  to  each, 
the  remaining  angles  will  be  either  equal  or 
supplemental. 

Trianoui.  In  Music,  a  small  steel  trian- 
gular musical  instrument  of  percussion,  open 
at  one  of  its  angles.  It  is  set  in  vibration  by 
being  strack  with  a  short  metal  bar. 

Triangle*  Aritlimetleal.  Tho  name 
given  by  Pascal  to  a  table  of  certain  nuroJbers 
which  are  usually  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle.    The  first  vertical  column  of  the  table 
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contains  nnitfl  only;  the  second  contains  the 
series  of  natural  numbers ;  the  third  the  series 
of  triangular  numbers;  the  fourth  the  series 
of  pyramidal  numbers ;  and  so  on.  [Fioukatb 
Numbers.]    Thus — 


1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

6 

4 

1 

6 

10 

10 

6 

1 

6 

16 

20 

15 

6 

1 

&c.     &c.    &c.    &c.     &c.      &c.    &c. 

Any  number  in  the  table  is  obtained  by 
adding  the  number  next  above  it>  in  the  same 
column,  to  the  number  in  the  same  line  in  the 
next  preceding  column ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  oblique  diagonal  rows,  beginning  at 
the  left  and  descending  towards  the  right,  arc 
the  same  as  the  vertical  columns.  One  of  the 
properties  of  the  table  is,  that  numbers  taken 
on  the  horizontal  lines  are  the  coefficients  in 
the  expansion  of  the  different  powers  of  a 
binomial.  [Binomial  Thborem.]  For  the 
description  and  uses  of  the  table,  see  the  In- 
troduction to  Hutton*s  Mathematical' Thbfes, 

Trtenffle  of  rorces.  The  name  given  to 
a  theorem  in  Statics,  according  to  which  three 
forces  which,  applied  to  the  same  point,  pro- 
duce equilibrium  are  always  parallel  and  pro- 
portional to  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  taken  in 
order.  The  term  polygon  of  forces  is  applied 
to  the  general  theorem. 

TrlantAe  of  Seferenee.  Called  also 
fundamental  triangU,    [Co-obdikatbs  ] 

THaagles,  Ooi^Jiiffate.  [Cokjugatb 
Foiirrs,  Likbs,  and  Tblanolbs.] 

Trianinilar  Compasses.  Compasses 
having  three  legs ;  two  opening  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  third  turning  round  an  ex- 
tension of  the  central  pin  of  the  other  two,  be- 
sides having  a  motion  on  the  centralioint  of 
its  own.  The  instrument  is  useful  in  tne  con- 
struction of  maps  and  charts,  as  three  points 
may  be  taken  off  at  once. 

Triangular  Woinbers.  The  series  of 
numbers  formed  by  the  successive  sums  of  the 
terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  of  which 
the  common  difference  is  1.    Thus : — 


1,3.8,  4,   S,  «,  ix. 
l,8,6,10,16,Sl,&c. 


Arithmetical  progreBBion 
Triangular  nombers   .    . 

The  general  term  of  the  series  is  ^  n  (n  4- 1). 

[FlOUBATB  NVMBKBS.] 

Trianrolatlon,  The  cutting  up  of  the 
surface  of  a  country  into  a  network  of  tri- 
angles with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a 
map.     [SuBVBYiNO.I 

Triarll.  The  third,  last,  or  veteran  rank  of 
infantry  in  the  Roman  l^on.  As  these  formed 
the  last  reserve,  the  phrase  rem,  ad  triarios  re- 
disse  WES  used  to  signify  that  the  last  stake 
for  victory  had  been  thrown. 

Trtas.    The  Geological  designation  of  the 

lowest  and  oldest  of  the  secondary  or  meso- 

aoic  deposits.    The  name  is  derived  from  the 

division  of  the  group  into  three  parts,  toler- 
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ably  well  marked  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
bui  in  EngUnd  the  middle  part  is  absent,  and 
the  separation  between  the  upper  and  lower  is 
thus  rendered  obscure.  The  locks  are  usually 
known  in  England  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 
Fossils  are  rare,  but  both  plants  and  MriitiMtla 
are  indicated.  The  latter  include  some  very 
remarkable  and  interesting  reptilian  forms. 
[BuNTBK  Sandsthin;  BssCBiPnTa  Oboloot; 
Kjeupbb;  Muschbulalk  ;  Nsw   Bmd    Sand- 

STONS.] 

Tribaslo  Acids.  When  an  add,  on  being 
brought  in  contact  with  a  metallic  oxide,  ex- 
changes three  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  an 
equi^eut  amount  of  metal,  it  is  termed  a 
iribatie  aeid. 

Tribe  (Lat.  tribus,  perhap  akin  to  ins, 
and  the  Sanscrit  root  bhu,  to  oe,  and  heoee  to 
the  .£olic  Tpanrvs^rptrr^,  a  third  part).    A 
principal  subdivision  of  the  Roman  people;  but 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  dassificabon  little 
is  known  with  certainty.    Aooonding  to  Diooj- 
sius,  Romulus  dividea  the  people  into  thz«e 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  thirty  eoriss.    livy 
in  one  place  (i.  13,  86)  speaks  of  the  RAJumr- 
SBS,  Titienses,  and  lAceres,  as  forming  the  three 
centuries  of  knights ;  in  another  (6)  he  men- 
tions them  as  the  three  ancient  tribes.     Sksvics 
Tuixius  is  said  to  have  divided  the  dfy,  as 
enlarged  by  himself,  into  four  local  taribee,  in 
place  of  the  three  hereditary  tribes,  hitherto 
existing,  the  country  being  divided  by  him  into 
twenty-six  tribes  according  to  Fabins,  orthiity- 
one  accordi  ng  to  Yennonius.  Ten  of  these  tribes 
are  supposed  by  Kiebuhr  to  have  been  swpt 
away  by  the  cession  of  the  territory  on  the 
Etruscan   bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Forsena,  ss 
twenty-one    tribes  are    mentioned    by    liry 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Regillns ;  but  livy 
mentions  only  the  four  city  tribes  in  the  reign 
of  Serrius,  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  sup- 
posed the  whole  number  to  have  been.    Sir  6. 
C.  Lewis  adds  that  livy's  words  '  imply  that 
the  number  of  twenty-one  for  the  tnbes  was 
voluntarily  established  in  the  year  496  B.C. 
after  the  battle  of  RegiUus,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  war  of  Forsena.'    The  futility 
of  Kiebuhr's  explanation  is,  in  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis's 
judgment,  proved  by  the  fiiet  that,  aoocsdixig 
to  Livy,  the  number  of  twenty-one  tribes  re- 
mained unchanged  for  more  than  a  ocatmy, 
whereas  the  effects  of  Forsena's  war  woe, 
according  to  Niebuhr's  own  view,  soon  obli- 
terated; and  if  the  number  was  diminished 
on  account  of  loss  of  territory,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  increased 
to  its  former  complement  as  soon  as  the  ter- 
ritory was  recovered.     (CredibilUy  of  Early 
Roman  History^  eh,  xii.  sec.  13.) 

But  the  division  of  nations  or  peoples  into 
tribes  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  univer- 
sal, the  number  of  the  tribes  varying  from  three, 
as  in  some  Greek  peoples,  to  twelve,  as  with 
the  Hebrews.  This  dirision,  like  that  of  the 
Celtic  clans,  was  based  essentially  on  a  re- 
ligious foundation,  each  tribe  having  its  com- 
mon sacrifices  and  festivals ;  and  these  txibe^ 
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stan^ng  on  an  equality  with  each  other,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  populations 
which  were  held  in  subjection.  Thus,  the 
Thessalians  had  their  Psnbst^  the  Spartans 
their  Hjslots;  but  neither  Penests  nor  Helots 
were  included  in  the  tribal  divisions  of  their 
conquerors.  The  Dorians,  called  in  the  Odyuey 
TpixdiKts,  or  the  people  of  three  tribes,  were 
s^ubdivided  originally  into  the  Hyllseans  (said  to 
\je  named  from  Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hb&aclbs),  the 
DymanatsB,  and  the  Pamphyli,  the  last  named 
furnishing  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  Panhellenes. 
To  these  three  tribes,  others  were  from  time 
to  time  added  in  different  places.  Thus,  eight 
tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth,  and  four  in 
Tegea.  The  twelve  tribes  of  Elis,  reduced  to 
eight  by  a  war  with  the  Arcadians,  seem  to 
have  been  geographical  divisions.  The  Ionian 
division  appears  to  have  been  fourfold.  Those 
of  Attica,  which,  according  to  some  traditions, 
liad  borne  other  names,  were  the  Geleontes,  the 
Iloplites,  the  Argades,  and  the  .£gicoreis.  The 
origin  of  these  names  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  conjecture,  and  the  last  three  are  explained 
ctymologically  as  representing,  respectively,  the 
armed  men  or  wamors,  the  husbandmen,  and 
the  goatherds.  Of  the  term  Geleontes,  no  in- 
terpretation can  be  given,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  their  name  was  really  Teleontes, 
and  that  it  had  reference  either  to  sacerdotal 
duties,  and  thus  denoted  the  priestly  caste,  or 
to  a  payment  of  rent,  and  thus  denoted  the 
peasantry.  Against  the  former  notion,  it  is 
urged  that  Athenian  history  gives  no  sign  of 
the  existence  of  any  priestly  caste,  and  against 
the  latter  that  the  Teleontes  would  thus  be 
identified  with  the  Argades.  Thbsexjs,  it  is 
said,  introduced  a  new  division  into  Eupatridae 
(or  nobles),  Geomori  (or  agriculturists),  and 
Demiurgi  (or  artisans);  but  the  relation  of 
these  dosses  with  the  tribes  has  not  been  pre- 
cisely ascertained. 

Tribometer  (Gr.  rp(/3«f,  /  rub,  andjiirpotf, 
measure).  In  Mechanics,  the  name  given  by 
Musschenbroek  and  Coulomb  to  a  sort  of  sledge 
or  apparatus  for  measuring  the  force  of  friction. 
[Fmctiok.] 

Tiiliroiiiaiilllae.  Aniline  in  which  three 
atoms  of  the  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by 
three  of  bromine. 

Trlbanal  (Lat).  In  Boman  Antiquities, 
a  raised  platform  on  which  the  praetor  and 
judices  sat  in  the  Basilica. 

The  tribunal  in  the  camp  was  formed  either 
of  turf  or  of  stone,  and  from  it  the  general 
addressed  his  soldiers,  and  the  coimcil  and 
tribunes  administered  justice. 

Tii1>iiiie«  Properly,  as  the  name  denotes, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  tribe.  There  were 
sereral  kinds  of  officers  in  the  Koman  state 
who  boro  the  title.  1.  The  plebeian  tribunes, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  first  created  after 
the  secession  of  the  commonalty  to  the  Mons 
Sacer  (260  a.t7.),  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  its 
return  to  the  city.  They  were  especially  the 
magistrates  and  protectors  of  the  commonalty, 
and  no  patrician  could  be  elected  to  the  office. 
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At  their  first  appointment  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  was  very  small,  being  confined  to  the 
assembling  the  plebeians  and  to  the  protection 
of  any  individual  from  patrician  aggression  ; 
but  their  persons  were  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  this  privilege  consolidated  their  other 
powers,  which  were  finally  incorporated  with 
the  functions  of  the  other  chief  magistracies  in 
the  person  of  the  emperor.  The  nimiber  of  tho 
tribunes  varied  from  two  to  ten,  and  each  of 
these  might  annul  the  proceedings  of  the  rest 
by  putting  in  his  veto.  (Niebuhr^s  Hist,  of 
Rome,  2nd  edit.  i.  624 ;  Lableterie,  Afem.  de 
rjcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxxvii.)  2.  Military 
tribunes,  said  to  have  been  first  elected  in  the 
year  810  jl.v.  in  the  place  of  the  consuls,  in 
consequence  of  the  demands  of  the  commonalty 
to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  supreme 
power.  The  number  of  the  military  tribunes 
IS  represented  as  sometimes  six  and  sometimes 
three.  For  above  seventy  years,  we  are  told, 
sometimes  consuls  were  elected  and  sometimes 
military  tribunes ;  at  last  the  old  order  was 
permanently  restored,  but  the  plebeians  were 
admitted  to  a  share  of  it.  {Mim.  de  CAcad.  dis 
Inscr.  Tol.  xxxviL)  3.  Legionary  tribunes,  or 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  were  the  chief  officers 
of  a  legion,  six  in  number,  who  commanded 
under  t£e  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually 
about  a  month :  in  battle  each  led  a  cohort 

For  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  which 
run  through  the  narratives  of  the  institution 
of  plebeian  and  militaiy  tribunes,  see  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History. 

Tbibtjmb  (Fr.).  In  Modem  Political  History, 
the  elevated  kind  of  pulpit  occupied  by  members 
of  the  French  assemblies  in  order  to  make  a 
speech ;  hence,  the  eloquence  of  the  tribunes,  in 
the  sense  of  parliamentary  eloquence. 

Trllnite  (Lat  tributum).  A  sum  of  money 
paid  by  an  inferior  sovereign  or  state  to  a 
superior  potentate,  to  secure  the  friendship  or 
protection  of  the  latter.  The  black  mail,  for- 
merly levied  by  the  Scottish  borderers  on  their 
less  powerful  neighbours,  for  protecting  their 
property  from  the  depredations  of  caterans,  was 
a  species  of  tribute. 

In  Eoman  History,  the  tributum  was  a  tax 
on  real  property,  which,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
was  at  furst  paid  only  by  plebeians,  the  name 
being  used  in  connection  with  the  Servian 
tribes.  Livy,  however,  states  (iv.  60)  that  it 
was  also  paid  by  patricians.  The  usual  amount 
was  one  for  every  thousand  of  a  man's  fortune, 
though  in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was  raised  to  three 
in  a  thousand.  Its  oppressiveness  was  caused 
chiefiy  by  its  constant  fluctuation. 

Trlea*  In  Botany,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
shield  or  reproductive  oigan  of  a  lichen. 

Trtolieoliiui  (Gr.  Opi^,  hair,  and  ix^s,  fish). 
A  name  invented  by  Artedi  to  designate  the 
manatee,  as  being  the  only  species  of  fish,  or 
whale-fish,  that  was  hairy :  '  quia  solus  inter 
pisces  fere  hirsutus  sit'  Linmeus,  in  his 
System  of  Nature,  adopted  the  term  trichcchus 
as  the  generic  appellation  for  the  manatee 
(  Trichechus  manaius) ;  but  ho  added  the  walrus 
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EB  a  second  species  of  the  genus.  Subsequent 
zoologists,  in  separating  these  verj'  different 
animals,  and  placing  them  in  distinct  genera, 
have  in  this,  as  unfortunately  in  too  many 
other  cases,  invented  a  new  generic  name  for 
the  animal  so  well  designated  by  its  original 
f  pithet,  and  hare  restricted  the  application  of 
the  term  triehechus  to  the  walrus,  for  which  it 
was  not  originally  designed. 

Trieblasls  (Gr.  Tpixt^uris).  A  disease  of 
the  eyelids,  in  which  the  eyelashes  grow  in- 
wards and  irritate  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

THeMdlnm  (Gr.  Bpi^).  In  Botany,  a 
netted  filamentous  organ  resembling  a  netted 
})urse,  in  which  the  spores  of  some  kinds  of 
fungi  are  included. 

Triotallla  (Gr.  rf^x^  w  three  parts).  A 
genus  of  Mdiace<Bj  restricted  to  two  or  three 
African,  and  about  a  dozen  American  and  West 
Indian  species,  some  of  which  are  trees,  and 
others  erect  or  climbing  shrubs  with  unequally 
pinnate  or  trifoliate  leaves  and  axillary  PAni- 
cles  of  flowers.  T,  emeiicaf  the  Roka  of  the 
Arabs,  is  a  large  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and 
dense  panicles  of  whitish  flowers,  like  those  of 
the  citron.  The  fruits  are  said  to  possess  emetic 
properties.  The  Arabian  women  mix  them  with 
the  perfumes  used  for  washing  their  hair;  while 
the  ripe  seeds  are  made  into  an  ointment  with 
sesamum-oil,  and  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  itch. 

Tiicl&lBa  (Gr.  Bpl^,  a  hair).  A  genus 
of  minute  nematoid  worms,  infesting,  in  the 
adult  procreative  state,  the  intestinal  canal,  and, 
in  its  larval  state,  the  muscular  tissue  of  man 
and  certain  mammals,  especially  the  hog.  It 
is  probable  that  the  minute  bodies  in  the  muscles 
of  the  dropsical  drunkard,  described  by  Tiede- 
mann,  and  analysed  by  Gmelin  as  arthritic 
concretions  (Proriep's  Notiem,  bd.  i.  s.  64, 
1821),  were  old  calcified  cysts  of  Trichina:  it 
is  certain  that  the  minute  bodies  in  human 
muscles,  described  as  Cysticerci  by  Hilton 
{Medical  Gazette,  February  2,  1833,  p.  605), 
were  the  adventitious  cysts  of  Trichina.  The 
discovery  of  the  worm  itself  within  the  cyst, 
and  of  the  true  or  adventitiousnature  of  the  latter, 
was  made  by  Owen  in  1836,  and  the  worm  was 
described  and  named  by  him  Trichina  spiralis, 
from  its  common  disposition  in  the  cyst,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Ztoological  Society  of  London, 
vol.  i.  p.  315.  Herbst  (Nachrichlen  wn  d.  O. 
A.  Uniwrsitdt  und  der  K.  Gesellschaft  d.  JVis- 
senschaften,  1851,  No.  19)  first  showed  that  the 
encysted  spiral  TViehina  were  immature,  the 
young  of  adult  Trichina  liberated  and  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  intestines  of  animals  which  had 
eaten  meat  containing  encysted  TVichina. 

Virchow  (Archiv  1860)  repeated  and  con- 
firmed Herbst's  experiments,  and  describes  the 
mature  Trichina  of  both  sexes.  These  acquire 
the  procreative  state  on  tlie  second  day  after  the 
trichinous  meat  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 
About  the  sixth  day  the  minute  filaria-like  em- 
bryos hatched  within  the  oviducts  of  the  female 
are  excluded.  They  forthwith  penetrate  the 
mucous  coat  or  walls  of  the  intestine,  enter  the 
capillaries,  are  transported  by  the  circulation  to 
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the  whole  muscular  system,  pierce  and  e9ca|<? 
1  from  the  capillaries  to  penetrate  that  tiasne,  auJ 
I  within  a  fortnight  attain  the  ordinary  charac- 
ters of  THehina  spiralis,  providing  themselvi?^ 
by  irritation  of  the  saroolemma  with  their  ad- 
ventitious cyst,  which,  at  a  later  period,  naj 
become  calofied. 

As  the  first  introduction  of  THekina  is  from 
eating  meat,  the  animal  matter  in  the  garbaj?'- 
or  offal  commonly  given  to  pigs  oecasions  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  that  domestn 
animaL 

Where  the  custom  may  prevail  of  eating 
pork,  or  particular  forms  of  pork,  e.g.ham,baicoD, 
i  sausages,  &c,  imperfectly  cooked  or  raw,  the 
THchina  in  such  meat  are  introduced  in  n 
state  highly  favourable  for  their  developemeDt 
and  procreation  into  the  intestine,  and  tha^i 
is  produced  the  painful  and  often  fatal  disea^r 
caUed  IHchiniasis.  The  symptoms  and  cause 
of  this  disease  are  described  by  Roppreeht, 
in  the  notable  epidemic  degree  of  the  diseast^. 
which  occurred  atHett8tadt,in  1863,  and  in  Dr. 
Thudicum's  excellent  report, '  On  the  Parasitic 
Diseases  of  Quadrupeds  used  for  Food.*  (No. 
7,  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Cotauii, 
1865.)  Wholesome  feeding  of  the  pig  with 
vegetable  food,  and  thorough  cooking  of  the 
pork,  are  the  main  preventives  of  Triehiniasis. 

TrlelUna  Spiralis.    [TsicEiKa.} 

Tri«liiiinis  (Gr.  9pCt  and  ovpd,  a  tail),  !%• 
name  of  a  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  litefallj 
rendered  in  their  popular  English  name  of  karc 
tails,  in  reference  to  their  most  striking  gene- 
ric character,  which  is  taken  from  the  sbgle 
elongated  hair-like  filament  terminating  the 
rayless  tail.  The  Tnchiuri  have  no  anal  fin. 
and  have  neither  ventral  fins  nor  supplemental 
scales.  But  one  species,  viz.  the  silvery  hair- 
tail  {Drichiurtts  lepturus,  Linn.),  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  catalogue  of  British  fishes. 

Trteliloraoetto  Aoid.  Acetic  acid  in 
which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  re- 
placed by  three  of  chlonne. 

Triolilorokiaoiio*  A  chlorinated  deriva- 
tive of  Kinone. 

Triolioeeplialiis  (Gr.  Opl^,  and  KtfmXit. 
a  head).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Nematoid 
EntoEoons,  one  spedes  of  which  (  TVichoeephalus 
dispar,  Rudolphi)  infests  the  human  intestinum 
caecum. 

Tridioiiteraiis  (Gr.  Bpl^,  and  «t«^,  a 
wing).  The  name  of  an  order  of  insects  foundtd 
by  Eirby  for  the  case-worm  flies,  whidi  art- 
characterised  by  four  hairy  membranous  wings, 
resembling  in  their  nervures  those  of  ihe 
Lepidopterans ;  the  under  ones  folding  longi- 
tudinally. 

TriohOMuifbes  (Gr.  9^,  and  hSos,  a 
flower).  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacea,  comastiiig 
chiefiy  of  Asiatic  species,  which  are  Uailing  or 
climbing  plants,  with  heart-shaped,  entire,  or 
lobed  leaves,  and  flowers  of  sepante  sexr&, 
usually  borne  on  the  same  plant.  T.  cueutu*- 
rina,  tiie  Boommaala,  a  common  Cingalese  ami 
South  Indian  plant,  is  much  valued  by  the 
native  doctors  in  Ceylon  as    a  remedy  fur 
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fevers ;  and  experiments  show  that  it  possesses 
considerable  efficacy.  It  contains  tannic  acid ; 
and  the  infusion  of  it,  which  is  the  form  used, 
is  very  bitter.  The  Central  American  T,  colu- 
brinat  the  Serpent  Gncnmber  or  Viper  G-oord, 
ha  80  called  from  the  remarkable  snake-like 
appearance  of  its  fraits,  which  are  frequently 
six  feet  long  or  more,  and  at  first  striped 
with  different  shades  of  green,  but  ultimately 
changing  to  bright  orange.  T.  anfftUna,  an- 
other long-fruited  species,  a  native  of  India 
and  China,  is  called  the  Snake  Gourd. 

Tirlolastte  (a  word  coined  frt)m  Gr.  rpls, 
ihriee,  and  icKdffis,  deavaae).  A  Mineralogical 
synonym  of  FAHLrinTB,  naving  reference  to  its 
threefold  cleavage. 

THeUnlnm  (Lat ;  Gr.  rpUtkivost  with  three 
couches).  In  Ancient  Architecture,  a  room  for 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  furnished  on  three 
sides  with  couches,  the  fourth  side  being  left 
open  for  the  attendance  of  the  servants.  The 
winter  triclinia  were  placed  to  the  west,  and 
those  for  summer  to  the  east. 

TMeoooee  (Gr.  rplKOKKo%  with  three  grami), 
A  name  under  which  Klotzsch  and  some  others 
have  designated  the  large  order  Euphorbiaeea, 
taken  in  its  most  enlarged  sense. 

Triooociis  (Gr.  rpiKoxKos).  In  Botany,  a 
fruit  consisting  of  three  cocci,  or  seeds  with 
elastically  dehiscing  shells. 

Tiloolor.  The  national  French  banner  of 
three  colours,  blue,  white,  and  red,  adopted  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  revolution.  The  im- 
mediate reason  for  assuming  them  is  said  to 
have  been  that  they  were  the  colours  worn  by 
the  servants  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  and  they 
were  first  borne  by  the  people  when  the 
minister  Necker  was  dismissed  in  1789.  But 
these  colours,  in  combination,  appear  to  have 
formed  a  national  emblem  in  rrance  from  a 
very  early  period.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  uniting  the  three  colours  successively 
used  in  the  French  standards  at  different 
periods;  viz.  the  blue  of  the  banner  of  St 
Martin,  the  red  of  the  oriflamme  [Obiflaumk], 
and  the  white  of  the  white  cross,  supposed  to 
have  been  assumed  under  Philip  of  Valois. 
The  three  colours  were  given  by  Henry  IV.  to 
the  Dutch  on  their  desiring  him  to  confer  on 
them  the  national  colours  of  his  country ;  and 
they  hare  since  been  borne  successively  by  the 
Dutch  republic  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether* 
lands.  The  domestic  livery  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
tricoloured,  as  were  also  the  liveries  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  in  Spain.  At  the  revolution, 
when  the  three  colours  were  assumed  on  the 
national  flag,  they  were  borne  in  the  same 
order  as  the  Dutch,  but  in  a  different  position, 
viz.  the  division  of  colours  parallel  to  tne  flag- 
staff, whereas  in  the  Dutch  flag  it  is  at  right 
angles  with  it.  Besides  being  the  favourite 
banner  of  the  French,  tricoloured  flags  have 
been  adopted  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  &c. 

THeonodon  (Gr.  rpcii,  three ;  irwyor,  cone ; 

and  iJoiJj,   tooth).     The   Triconodon  mordax 

was  a  small  carnivorous  marsupial  animal,  of 

which  the  crowns  of  the  mol^  teeth  of  the 
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lower  jaw  consisted  of  three  nearly  equal  cones 
on  the  same  longitudinal  row,  the  middle  one 
being  scarcely  larger  than  the  front  and  hind 
cone ;  the  coronoid  process  was  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  jaw,  and  afibrded  a  more 
extensive  surface  of  attachment  to  the  principal 
biting  muscles  than  in  most  predatory  extinct 
or  recent  quadrupeds.  It  hu  been  found  in 
the  Purbeck  strata  with  SpaiaeothMtim. 

Tfionspld  Valwe.  The  valve  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Trident  (Lat  tridens).  The  three-pronged 
sceptre  which  the  poets  and  painters  of  anti- 
quity placed  in  the  hand  of  Neptune  is  so 
called  by  way  of  eminence. 

THeiinlal  Act.  The  stat.  6  &  7  Wm.  & 
Mary  c.  2 ;  providing  that  a  parliament  should 
be  held  once  in  three  years  at  least,  and  that 
no  parliament  should  last  longer  than  three 
years.  By  the  Septennial  Act  (1  Geo.  I.  sees. 
2,  c.  38),  the  duration  of  parliament  was  pro- 
longed to  seven  years. 

TiieBB  (Lat.).  A  small  Roman  copper 
coin,  worth  one-third  of  the  As,  as  the  word 
implies.  This  was  the  piece  of  money  usually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  deceased  poor  to 
pay  Charon  for  their  passage  over  the  Styx. 

THerarvma  (Gr.  rpvnpapxi^\  An  Athe- 
nian institution  which  imposed  on  a  certain 
body  of  citizens  the  duty  of  fitting  out  triremes 
for  the  use  of  the  state.  About  1,200  citizens 
were  usually  chosen  for  this  purpose  from  the 
richest  individuals,  and  these  were  subdivided 
into  clubs  of  12  or  16  to  each  ship.  Demo- 
sthenes introduced  a  new  r^^ulation,  by  which 
the  burden  to  be  borne  by  ewh  individual  was 
made  to  bear  a  given  proportion  to  his  pro- 
perty. This  was  effected  by  making  1,200  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  oi/FvcXctt  or  partners, 
and  dividing  these  into  twenty  luyifiopfai,  or 
classes,  out  of  which  a  number  of  persons 
joined  for  the  maintenance  and  management 
of  a  ship,  under  the  title  of  a  wrriXata  or 
union,  these  syntelein  consisting  generally 
of  16  persons.  [Litubot.]  (Boeckh,  Publio 
Economy  of  Athens,  ii.  819,  360.) 

Trteterls  (Gr.  rpienipfj).  In  Grecian 
Chronology,  a  cycle  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Thales  to  correct  his  year,  which  consisted 
of  12  months  of  30  days  each,  amounting  to 
360  days ;  as  this  fell  short  of  the  true  solar 
year,  he  inserted  a  month  of  30  days  at  the 
end  of  every  three  years,  by  which  means  he 
made  it  exceed  the  true  year  by  13  days. 

Trlethylaioiliie.  A  powerful  volatile  or- 
ganic base  derived  from,  ammonia  by  re- 
placing the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
latter  by  ethyl. 

TrletliylphospliiBe.  An  organic  base 
resembling  triethylamine,  but  containing  phos- 
phorus in  place  of  nitrogen.  It  stands  to 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  relation  of 
triethylamine  to  ammonia. 

TrUbllate  or  Trlfoliolate  (Lat.  trifolium, 
trefoil).     In  Botany,  terms  applied  to  leaves 
which  bear  three  leaflets  from  the  same  point, 
as  in  those  of  the  clover. 
3i2 
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Trifollmn  (Lat.  ires,  tkreCf  and  folium,  a 
leaf).  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  Leguminows, 
distinguished  by  uieir  trifoliate  leayes,  with 
stipules  adhering  to  the  leaf-stalk,  and  com- 
moulj  known  as  Clovers  or  Trefoils.  There 
are  numerous  species,  several  of  them  natives 
of  Britain,  and  some  of  them  important  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  Of  these  tihe  fol- 
lowing maj  be  mentioned:  21  pratenae,  the 
Broad-leaved  Bed  Clover,  is  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  shifting  crop,  either  by  itself,  or 
in  mixtures  which  Uie  fonner  calls  Meds.  Its 
arable  form  is  much  larger  than  the  wilder 
varieties,  the  former  being  so  much  an  induced 
pbint  that  it  has  become  difficult  to  make  it 
hold  to  some  lands  so  perfectly  as  it  formerly 
did,  in  which  cases  the  soil  is  described  as 
clover  sick.  T,  medium,  the  Zigzag  Cbver,  is 
a  lover  of  sandy  soils,  whereas  &e  21  pratenw 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  light  land;  and 
being  a  large  species  it  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  to  cultivation  as  a  good  cropper 
where  the  commoner  clover  haa  failed.  Its 
place  is  now  generally  supplied  by  T.  catenae 
perenne,  commonly  called  Cow-grass.  T.  in- 
camaium,  the  Carnation  Clover,  is  an  annual 
Hpecies,  much  used  (especially  in  the  early 
soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London)  upon 
the  white-crop  stubble  sown  in  autimin.  Several 
varieties  of  its  seed  can  be  obtained.  T.  hy- 
briduMf  the  Alsike  Clover,  is  much  grown  on 
the  Continent.  It  haa  got  the  name  of  hybrid 
clover  from  its  apparently  possessing  characters 
intermediate  between  the  common  red  and 
Dutch  clovers.  It  is  a  good  pasture  plant,  its 
shoots  trailing  along  the  ground  without  root- 
ing, as  do  those  of  the  Dutch  trefoil.  T.  repene, 
the  Dutch  clover  or  shamrock  of  Ireland,  is 
a  valuable  feeding  plant  in  dry  and  thin  soils ; 
and  in  laying  down  permament  pastures,  un- 
less in  strong  land,  it  should  be  always  pretty 
freelv  employed.  Its  spontaneous  growth  in  the 
meadow  is  always  hailed  as  a  sign  of  an  im- 
proved condition.  A  four-leaved  shamrock  is 
esteemed  by  superstitious  persons  as  being 
lucky,  perhaps  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
thought  to  be  fortunate  to  get  anything  rare ; 
but  in  truth,  four-leaved  and  even-leaved  clovers 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with. 

Triforliiin  (Lat ).  In  Gothic  Architecture, 
an  arched  story  between  the  pier  arches  and 
the  clfire-story  of  a  building. 

Trigmmow  (Qr.  rpiks\  ydfjMs,  marriage). 
In  Botany,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  plants 
containing  three  sorts  of  flowers  in  the  same 
flower-head;  i.e.  males,  females,  and  herma- 
phrodites. 

Triremlniui  (Lat.).  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves ; 
they  arise  from  the  side  of  the  pons  varolii, 
where  its  fibres  are  prolonged  into  the  middle 
crura  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  divided  within 
the  cranium  into  three  branches;  viz.  the  orbital^ 
and  the  superior  and  inferior  mimilary.  The 
orbital  branch  is  divided  into  the  frontal,  la- 
crymal,  and  nasal  nerves-,  the  inferior  maxillary 
into  the  spkeno-paiatine,  posterior  alveolar,  and 
infraorbital  tierves ;  and  the  inferior  maxillary 
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into  two  branches,  the  intemal  linmial,  and  one 
more  appropriately  termed  the  infra-marUlary. 
The  trigeminal  nerve  consists  of  a  ganglioDic 
and  a  non-ganglionic  portion. 

Trireiito  Acid.  A  crystalline  derivatirc 
of  aldehyd  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanic 
add  upon  the  latter  substance. 

Trigrffvr  (Dan.  trekker,  Welsh  trigaw,  akin 
to  Lat  traho,  to  draw).  A  catch  which,  being 
pulled,  disengages  the  hammer  of  a  gnn-lock, 
that  it  may  ignite  the  percussion  arrangement. 
A  hair  trigger  is  one  which,  when  sct^  will  dis- 
engage the  hammer  by  the  sli^test  touch, 
whereas  the  common  trigger  requires  a  pull  ot 
some  force. 

.  Tbiogsb.  a  small  wedge  placed  under  th<- 
foot  of  the  dogshore,  and  suoidenly  withdnwii 
at  the  moment  of  launching  a  ship. 

Trlcljpti  (Gr.  rptyKv^s,  thrice  doven).  In 
Architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  Doric  fri^t* 
consisting  of  two  whole  and  two  half  duumels 
separated  by  flat  spaces  called /s»u>ra 

Trlgronali  (Gr.  ^pSymws,  three-comert^). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Decapodous  Cnis- 
taceans,  the  carapace  of  whidi  is  nearly 
triangular. 

Trlffonella.  The  most  remarkable  species 
of  this  genus  of  Legumxnosm  is  that  called 
21  Foenum  graeum,  the  Fenugreek,  an  erect 
annual  plant,  a  native  of  the  Meditenanean 
region,  cultivated  in  India  and  other  varm 
countries,  and  occasionally  seen  in  England, 
though  our  climate  is  scarcely  suitable  to  it 
The  seeds  of  Fenugreek  were  held  in  high  re- 
pute among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  for  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes, 
but  at  the  present  day  their  use  in  medicine  is 
with  us  confined  to  veterinary  practice — ^Fenu- 
greek powder  being  the  principal  ingredient  in 
most  of  the  quack  nostrums  which  find  so  much 
favour  amongst  ignorant  grooms  and  horse- 
keepers.  The  seeds  have  a  powerful  odour  of 
eoumarine,  and  are  now  largely  used  for  flavoor- 
ing  the  so-called  concentrated  cattle-foods,  and 
for  rendering  damaged  hay  palatable. 

Trironla  (Gr.  rplymros).  A  name  applied 
by  Lamarck  to  a  genus  of  Ostracean  Bivalves* 
most  of  the  species  of  which  are  found  fossil, 
but  which  has  a  beautiful  representative  in  tbe 
seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  remarkable 
for  the  iridescent  lining  of  the  valves,  La  2W^ 
nacrie  of  Lamarck.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  South  American  plants. 

Trirontaoeee.  The  genus  IV^omo,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  American  trees,  with  oppo- 
site  stipulate  leaves,  and  paniculate  flower-, 
presents  so  many  anomalies,  that  it  has  bet- n 
proposed  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  order  (>f 
polypetalotts  dicotyledons  under  the  name  of 
Trigoniacea.  It  had  been  referred  to  JFWy- 
galacea,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  irregular 
flowers  and  the  long  hairs  of  its  seeds ;  but  it 
has  little  else  in  common  with  the  pUnts  of 
that  order,  and  the  position  of  the  petals  and 
insertion  of  tlie  stamens  is  quite  diflerent. 

Tiiffonocepbaliui  (Gr.  Tpiymyos,ekitd  m- 
^>ciA^,  a  head).    A  genus  of  poisonous  sfrpentj^, 
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characterised  by  baring  the  tail  terminated  by 
a  homy  conical  process  or  spur.  No  species  is 
known  to  inhabit  Enrope  or  Africa,  in  which 
continents  the  Trigonocephali  are  replaced  by 
the  vipers.  The  poisonous  serpent  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  called  by  the  French 
settlers  fer  de  larice,  is  a  species  of  the  present 
gfnus  {TViffonocephalus  lanceolattis), 

TM^nometry  (Gr.  rplywyos ;  fUrpov^ 
measure).  This  term,  as  its  derivation  im- 
plies, originally  signified  the  measurement  of 
triangles.  In  its  modem  acceptation,  how- 
ever, it  denotes  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  angles  and  of  certain  ratios 
connected  therewith.  Trigonometry  is  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  mathematics,  and  is  treated 
in  all  text-books :  we  shall  limit  ourselves 
here  to  a  few  definitions  and  formula. 

Referring  to  the  articles  Airouiand  Cibculab 
Measubb  for  the  methods  of  estimating  the 
magnitudes  of  angles,  we  may  proceed  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  the  four  trigonometrical 
ratios  OTfunciums  of  an  angle  known  as  sinSf 
tangent,  secant,  and  versed  sine,  abbreviations 
for  which  are  sin.,  tan,,  sec.,  and  versin,.,  and 
to  the  corresponding  functions  of  the  com- 
plementary angle,  known  as  cosine,  cotangent, 
cosecant,  and  cowrsed  sine,  and  usually  written 
COS.,  cot.,  cosec.,  and  coversin.  It  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  geometrical  definition  of  one 
of  these  eight  Amotions,  and  define  the  rest 
by  means  of  it :  we  will,  however,  select  two, 
the  dne  and  cosine,  for  this  purpose. 

The  perpendicular  divided  by  the  hypo- 
thonuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  the  sine 
of  the  angle  between  the  hypothenuse  and  the 
base;  the  base  divided  by  the  hypothenuse  is 
the  cosine  of  the  same  angle.  j3y  the  pro- 
perties of  similar  triangles,  it  is  manifsst  that 
the  ratios  thus  defined  do  not  depend  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  triangle ;  in  other  words,  it 
does  not  matter  from  what  point  of  one  side 
(the  final  line)  of  an  angle  we  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular upon  the  other  side  (initial  line). 
When  the  angle  is  acute,  the  above  definitions 
of  sine  and  cosine  are  complete  and  simple; 
to  extend  them  to  angles  of  all  magnitndes, 
we  notice  that,  in  the  language  of  co-ordinate 
geometry,  the  base,  perpendicular,  and  hypo- 
thenuse, above  mentioned,  are,  respectively, 
the  abscissa,  the  ordinate  and  the  radius  vector 
of  a  point  in  the  final  line  of  the  angle.  Now, 
if  the  radius  vector  be  considered  as  a  signless 
line,  whilst  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of  its 
extremity  follow  the  ordinary  mle  of  signs 
[Co-OBDiKATEs],  we  havc,  generally, 


sine 


ordinate  .  .         abscissa 

s  —         .  »,  cosine  «  — ' —       . 

rad,  vector  raa.  vector 


The  sine  and  cosine  of  an  angle  are  manifestly 
periodical  functions,  i.  e.  as  the  angle  increases, 
the  same  values  recur  after  every  complete 
rotation.  Thus,  in  the  first  four  quarter 
rotations,  the  sines  have  the  signs  + ,  +,—,—, 
and  the  cosines  the  signs  -»-,  — ,  — ,  +  ;  the 
first  passes  through  the  values  0,  1,  0,  —  1; 
the  second  through  the  values  1,  0,  —1,  0, 
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and  all  intermediate  values.  The  remaining 
six  trigonometrical  functions  are  defined  by 
the  equations — 

1 


tana  =  ?!^?,8eca  = 


cosO 
cot©  = 


COB  6' 


versin  dssl— cos  9, 


cos© 


cosec  ©  = 


coversin  0  a  1  —  sin  0, 
from  which  their  changes  of  value  and  sign 
may  be  easily  traced.  The  theorem  of  Py- 
thagoras, in  virtue  of  which  (ordinate)*  + 
(abscissa)' =  (rad.  vector)*  leads  at  once  to  the 
formula  cos"(>  +  8in»«  =  l,  which  is  true  for 
all  values  of  0,  and  from  which  are  at  once 
deduced  the  formulae — 

1  +  tan«e  =  sec«e,  and  1  +  cot «a= cosec  «e. 

Again,  the  theory  of  projections  leads  at  once 

to  the  fundamental  formula — 

sin  (6  +  <p)=>^n  $  C03  <l>  ■¥  cos  6  sin  ^, 
sin  (<>— 4>)  =  sin  $  eos  ^—cos  0  einip, 
cos  (©  +  ^)asco8  0  cos  0~8in  6  sin^, 
cos  (6-^)  =  co8  0  COB  4>  +  Bin  ^  sin  ^  ; 

which  are  likewise  tme  for  all  values  of  0  and 

(ft,  and  from  which  numerous  other  formulae 

are  deducible.    Thus  we  have 

tim(e+0)-:   tane±to» 
-         l  +  tanetan<|> 
tan2a=-l^^«  , 

sin  2  0^2  sin  $  ooa  0, 
cos  2  a=cos  *»— sin  ^0 

sin  A  +  sin  B=2  sin  ^l!:^  cos  4  'P, 
2  2 

sin  A-sin  B  =  2  cos  4l±J  sin  ^-7^ 
2 


cos  A  +  co8B=2cos  — 15  cos  : 
2 

A  +  B 
cos  A— cos  B=  —  2  sin     _      sin 


2 

A-B 

2 

A-B 
2  2 

By  means  of  Db  Moivrb's  Thborbm,  other 
important  fommlae  are  deducible.  Thus,  if  n 
denote  any  positive  integer,  the  following  series 
will  terminate  and  give  the  values  of  the  sine 
and  cosine  of  a  multiple  angle  n  0,  in  terms  of 
powers  of  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  simple 
angle  0, 

sin  «  $=n  cos  ^-^0  sin  0 
_n  (n  —  l)  (n  — ? 
1  .  2  73" 


'Jco8^-'0  sin  *if 


^n(»-l)(«-2)(«-3Xn-4)^„.5aginoe-&c. 
1.2.3.4.5 


cos  n  fl=:cos"6— 
^n(n-l)in 


n(«-l) 


cos"-'^  sin^ 


1  .  2 

2)J«-3)  ^3,-4a  sin *e-  &c. 


1.2.3.4 
From  these,  again,  and  by  aid   of  an  easily 
demonstrated  theorem  which  shows  that  -  - , 
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trhere  $  is  the  circular  measure  of  a  small  angle, 
approaches  the  limit  1  as  0  diminishes  without 
limit,  Uie  following  series  are  deduced : — 

sma=e-3  +  ^--  +  &c. 

.     ,     ^    ^*    ^     * 

and  these,  when  comttared  with  the  Eipo- 
KRNTiAL  Theorem,  leaa  to  the  important  and 
remarkable  relations : — 


sin  tf  =  - 


ef^'-^^e- 


2^-1 


"With  respect  to  the  primary  problem  of 
trigonometry,  the  soliUion  of  plane  triangles  or 
the  determination  of  three  unknown  elements 
/sides  or  angles)  from  three  known  ones,  we 
remark  merely  that  the  definitions  of  the 
trigonometrical  functions  lead  at  once  to  the 
solution  of  all  cases  of  right-angled  triangles, 
whenever,  by  means  of  trigonometrical  tableSj 
the  angles  corresponding  to  given  values  of 
trigonometrical  functions,  and,  conversely,  the 
values  of  the  several  trigonometrical  functions 
corresponding  to  given  angles,  can  be  found. 

The  several  cases  of  oblique-angled  triangles 
are  easily  solved  by  means  of  Uie  following 
relations :  If  a,  b,  c,  represent  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  respectively  opposite  to  the  angles 
A,B,  C,  and  for^ brevity  we  put  2»=«:a  +  6  +  c, 

;  where  A ,  the 


then 


sin  (^     sinB_8inC^2A 
a  b  c       abc 

area  of  the  triangle ^  has  the  value 


L  =  Vs  {s^a)  (s-b)  {s^c). 

When  two  sides  a,  ft,  and  the  included  angle 
C  are  given,  the  third  side  may  be  found  by  Uie 
formula  c*=a'  +  6*— 2  aft  cos  C,  immediately 
deducible  from  Euclid  ii.  12,  13.  The. angles 
A  and  6  may  be  found,  without  calculating 
c,  from  the  formula — 

,      A-B 
sin  A  — sin  B    a^h     ^^      2 
sin  A  +  sinB~a  +  ft~         a  +  S' 


tan  — 


A+B    »-C. 


Diiiw  — s—         Q  ■  ^'*  known.    When  two  sides 

a,  6,  and  a  non-included  angle   B  are  given, 

the  formula  sinA=?  sin  B  will  lead  at  once 

to  the  discovery  of  A,  provided  we  know  that 
A  is  less  than  B,  which  will  be  the  case 
if  a  is  less  than  b.  If  a  be  greater  than  b, 
however,  then  since  an  angle  and  its  supple- 
ment have  the  same  sine,  we  cannot  decide 
which  to  select  of  the  two  angles  given  by 
the  above  formula  for  A.  This  is  the  so-called 
ambiguous  case.     [Triangle.] 

We  proceed   with   equal  brevity  to  notice 
Spherical   Trigonometrt/,   or  that    branch    of 
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trigonometry  which  treats  of  the  relatioD^ 
existing  between  the  sides  and  angles  of 
spherical  triangles.  Referring  to  the  aztioli' 
Sphbbxcs  for  the  necessary  definitiona,  we  may 
remark  that  all  spherical  trigonometry  is  com- 
prehended in  the  formula — 

cos  flsscos  6  cos  c  -f  sin  5  sin  c  cos  A, 

where  a,  ft,  c  represent  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
i.  e.  the  angles  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  by  Uie  arcs  of  great  circles  which  form 
the  sides,  and  A,  B,  C,  the  angles  respectivelT 
opposite  to  a,  ft,  c.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
above  formula,  as  in  all  the  following,  we  may 
obtain  others  by  mere  permutations  of  letters. 
Introducing  the  symbol  s  to  denote  half  the 
sum  of  the  sides,  we  readily  deduce  from  the 
above  formula  the  following  two : — 
.  ,  A_Bin(<~ft)sin(g~c) 

Bin        -  "  : J — ; f 

2  sin  ft  sm  e 

*A    sin*  sin  (s-a)  . 

cos       =■ ; — =— ? ^; 

2         sm  ft  sin  c 

whence,  by  division,  we  obtain  the  value  of 

A 

tan  —,  and  by  multiplication  the  following:— 

2  1 

sin  A     2  {sin<siii(<— g)8in(<— ft)gin(*— cM 
sin  a  sin  a  sin  ft  sin  c 

From  the  symmetry  of  the  expression  on  \Jtxt 
right,  we  at  once  conclude  that 

sin  A  _sin  B  ^s  nC . 

sin  a     sin  ft      sin  c  ' 

an  important  tJieorem,  which  may  be  resdilj 
established  directly.  The  combination  of  the 
last  with  the  first  formula  leada  at  once  to 
the  following,  from  which  five  others  may  be 
deduced  by  mere  permutations  of  letters : — 

cot  a  sin  ft  s=  cot  A  sin  C  +  cos  ft  cos  C. 
In  virtue  of  the  properties  of  Scpplembictai. 
Triangles,  we  may  deduce  from  the  foregQin^ 
as  many  new  formulee,  by  replacing  a,  ft,  c,  A,  B, 
C,  by  ir-A,  »-B,  t-C,  *-a,  »-ft,  »-<*. 
respectively.  To  the  above,  we  will  add  the 
following,  which,  with  their  supplemental  foiv 
mulfie,  are  known  as  Napiei's  Analogies :— 

tuni(A+B)=«?lii?r*)cot?l 
'^  '    cos  J  (<»  +  *)       2    I 

»^  '     Bin  J  (a  +  ft)        2*' 

and  the  following  four,  which  are  known  as 
Gausses  Theorems^  although  discovered  ly 
Delambre : — 

csscos  }  (a  +  ft)  sin  1 C 1 

sin  X(a  +  ft)  sini  C  f 

cos|(a-ft)co6|C| 

_  CBsin  I  (a— ft)  oos|  C  j 

The  above  formuUe  serve  to  solve  all  pos- 
sible cases  of  spherical  triangles,  where,  three 
elements  being  given,  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  remaining  three. 

By  putting  one  of  the  angles  equal  to  90^ 
we  obtain  the  six  formulee  for  the  solution  of 


OS  I  (A  +  B)  cos  i  csso 
!0S  J  (A— B)  sin  |  c=ss 
lin  I  (A  +  B)  cos  |cs»c 
■    l(A-B)i- 


cos 

cos 
sin 
sin 
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right-angled  triangles ;  all  of  which,  howerer, 
maybe  easily  written  down  by  means  of  Napier  8 
rides  of  circuiar  parts,  [Cibcuias  Pabts.] 
From  the  supplemental  fbrmulie,  which  we  have 
not  thought  it  neoessaiy  to  give,  the  six  cor- 
responding formulse  for  the  solution  of  qnad- 
rantal  triangles  are  deduced  by  making  a,  b,  or  c, 
equal  to  90^.  With  respect  to  the  superficial 
area  of  a  spherical  triangle,  see  Sphbbios  and 
Sfhsbical  Ezcbss. 

TrigoBoiui  (Lat.  trigonus,  Grr.  rplyvpos, 
three-cornered).  In  Botany,  this  term  is  applied 
to  bodies  having  three  angles  and  three  plane 
faces,  as  the  stems  of  Caneee. 

Trllat«na  (Lat.  trilatems,  from  latns,  la- 
tms,  a  tide).  Three-sided ;  a  term  applied  to 
all  triangular  figures. 

TrilliMar     Co-ordinates.       [Co-ordi- 

KATBS.] 

TrtUlaoosD  (Trillium,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  Endogens,  distinguished  by 
their  simple  stems,  bearing  a  whorl  of  netted- 
Tcined  leaves,  and  a  single  terminal  flower, 
usually  with  three  herbaceous  sepals,  three 
larger  petals,  six  to  ten  stamens  with  linear 
anthers,  a  free  ovary  with  three  to  five  cells 
and  as  many  distinct  styles,  and  a  succulent 
fruit  The  species  are  all  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  are  distributed  into  five  or  six  genera. 
I1ie  fleahy  roots  of  Trillium  erectumy  under  the 
name  of  Beth-root>  form  one  of  the  numerous 
drugs  prepared  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
by  some  of  the  societies  of  the  religious  sect 
called  Shakers.  They  are  esteemed  astringent, 
tonic,  and  antiseptic,  and  are  employed  in 
spitting  of  blood  and  several  other  complaints. 
The  plant  is  also  called  Indian  Balm  or  Lamias 
Quarters.  It  has  an  erect  stem  a  foot  or 
more  high,  bearing  three  broad  almost  rhom- 
boid leaves,  and  drooping  fetid  fiowers,  with 
green  sepals  striped  with  purple,  and  deep 
purple  petals. 

TrUlloii.  In  Arithmetic,  a  million  of 
billions,  or  a  million  of  million  of  millions. 
The  term  is  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  been 
invented  by  Locke. 

Trlllo  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  Shake.  It  is 
abbreviated  tr. 

TrUobttes  (6r.  rplKofios,  ihree-lobed).  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of  Crusta- 
ceans, comprehending  those  remsrkable  fossil 
species  in  which  the  body  is  divided  into  three 
lobes  by  two  fissures  which  run  parallel  to  its 
axis. 

VfUogy  (Ghr.  rpiKoyta).  This  word  is 
applied  to  a  series  of  three  dramas,  which, 
although  each  of  them  is  in  one  sense  com- 
plete, yet  bear  a  mutual  relation,  and  form 
j)arts  of  one  historical  and  poetical  picture. 
The  Agamemnon^  Choephorat  and  Eumenides 
of  iEschylus,  and  the  Henry  IV.  of  Shak- 
ppeare,  are  examples  of  a  trilogy. 

Trim  (A.-Sax.  trum).    The  position  of  the 

Icf'ol  of  a  ship  with  respect  to  a  horizontal 

line.    Also  the  disposition  of  the  weights  or 

stowage,  as  favourable  or  otherwise  for  sail- 
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ing,  which  are  expressed  by  tn  trim  and  out  of 
trim. 

Trtmerana  (Gr.  rpifitpiiSf  tripartite).  The 
name  of  a  section  of  Coleopterous  insects,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  each  tarsus  composed 
of  three  articulations. 

Trlmothylainliio.  An  organic  base  re- 
sembling iriethylamine,  but  containing  the 
radical  methyl  instead  of  ethyl. 

TMminor.  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of 
timber  framed  at  right  angles  to  the  joists 
opposite  chimneys  or  the  well-holes  of  stairs ; 
it  receives  the  ends  of  the  joists  intercepted  by 
the  opening. 

Trtmmlng'  Jolatt  In  Architecture,  a  joist 
into  which  a  trinmier  is  framed. 

Trlmyarlos  (Gr.  Tp€ts,  and  fiv^y,  a  muscle). 
The  name  by  which  those  Bivalves  are  dis- 
tinguished which  present  three  muscular  im- 
pressions on  each  valve. 

Tiiiuunrite.  A  micaceous  mineral  of  a 
duU-brown  colour  from  Sicily  (the  ancient 
Trinacria). 

Trine  (Lat.  trini,  the  distributive  of 
tres,  three).  Of  threefold  dimensions — length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  In  Astrology,  the 
trine  was  one  of  the  five  aspects  (a  benign 
one)  of  the  influential  bodies.     [Astboloot.  J 

Trlnga.  A  genus  of  wading  birds  (  Grailee), 
characterised  by  a  compressed  bill  of  moderate 
length,  enlarged  at  Uie  point,  and  a  hind 
toe,  too  short  to  reach  the  ground.  It  is  by 
the  latter  character  that  the  kpwings  ( Tringa) 
are  distinguished  from  the  plovers  (Charadrii), 
in  which  the  hind  toe  is  wanting. 

Trlaltaiiaas.  A  general  name  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  Tbinitt. 

The  word  also  denotes  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  1 198  under  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent III.  Its  members  devoted  themselves 
especially  to  the  duty  of  ransoming  captives 
taken  by  the  Moors  and  oiher  infidels.  Another 
body  of  Trinitarians  was  formed  in  consequence 
of  a  reformation  of  the  order  in  1578.  There 
was  also  an  order  of  the  same  name  for  women, 
dedicated  to  the  same  objects. 

Trinity  (Lat  Trinitas).  A  name  employed 
to  denote  the  three  Persons  comprised  in  the 
Godhead,  and  distinguished  as  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Urm  is  not 
found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
its  introduction  is  referred  at  the  earliest  to 
the  second  century.     [Theologt.] 

Trinity  Boose.  The  Trinity  House  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1515,  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation,  by 
licensing  and  regulating  pilots,  and  ordering 
and  erecting  beacons,  lighthouses,  buoys,  &e. 
The  corporation  is  governed  by  a  mawrer, 
wardens,  assistants,  and  elder  brethren.  Its 
privileges  and  powers  were  confirmed  by  a 
charter  of  James  II.,  and  have  been  extended 
and  defined  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1854. 

Trinity  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next  after 
Whit  Sunday ;  so  called  on  account  of  a  feast 
which  was  held  anciently,  and  still  continues  to 
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bo  held,  on  that  day  in  honour  of  the  Holj 
Trinity.  This  feast  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fully  established  in  the  Western  Church 
until  the  year  1334,  under  Pope  John  XXIII. 
Trlnoda  WeoeMltas.  [Bociand.] 
Trinomial  (Lat.  tres,  three^  and  noinen, 
name).  In  Algebra,  a  quantity  consisting  of 
three  terms  connected  by  the  signs  +  or  -  ;  as 

THnmflraii.  An  Eastern  name  of  the 
Palmyra  Palm. 

Trio  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  compoidtion  con- 
sisting of  three  parts. 

Trloddoiu  (Gr.  rpus,  three,  and  oIkos,  a 
house).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  designate 
those  plants  which  have  mide  flowers  on  one 
individoal,  female  on  another,  and  herma- 
phrodite on  a  third. 

Triolet.  A  stanza  of  eight >lines,  in  which 
the  first  line  is  thrice  repeated. 

Tliones  (Lat.).  In  Astronomy,  the  seven 
principal  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa  M^jor, 
popularly  called  Charles's  Wain;  four  of  the 
stars  being  fancied  to  represent  a  wain  or 
waggon,  and  the  three  others  the  oxen  by 
which  it  is  drawn.     [Rishis,  thb  Seven.] 

Trlozlde  or  TeroaUdo.  In  Chemistry, 
such  oxides  as  contain  one  atom  of  element 
united  to  three  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Tripe  (Fr. ;  ItaL  trippa,  Span,  tripa).  The 
first  and  second  stomachs  of  ruminants,  when 
properly  prepared,  constitute  tripe. 

Tripe  de  SeeUe  (Fr.).  A  name  given  in 
North  America,  from  their  blistered  thallus,  to 
several  species  of  Gyrophora  and  Umbilicaria, 
especially  the  latter,  which  afford  a  coarse  food, 
whose  nutritive  qualities  are,  however,  much 
impaired  by  the  presence  of  a  bitter  principle 
which  is  apt  to  cause  serious  diarrhoea.  Bad, 
however,  as  rock  tripe  is,  it  has  done  good 
service  to  some  of  our  arctic  voyagers,  espe- 
cially to  the  expeditions  under  the  Umented  Sir 
John  Franklin.  In  no  case,  however,  did  it  com- 
pletelv  appease  the  pangs  of  hunger,  probably 
from  Its  not  containing  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions all  the  constituents  which  are  necessarv 
to  compose  a  truly  nutritious  article  of  food. 
Some  of  these  lichens,  of  large  size,  have  been 
found  on  the  farthest  northern  land  which  has 
yet  been  explored. 

Tripe-stone.  The  name  given  to  a  par- 
ticular form  of  Anhydrite  from  Wieliczka  and 
Bochnia  in  Poland,  which  bears  a  sort  of  out- 
ward resemblance  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
intestines. 

Tiipbaae  (Ghr.  rpupay^St  appearing  three- 
fold).  A  Mineralogical  synonym  of  Spodumenc. 

Tliphtbonir  (Crr.  rpctf,  and  4tOoYr6s,  a 
voice).  In  Grammar,  a  composite  sound  of 
three  vowels,  as  a  diphthong  is  of  two ;  such 
as  the  Gorman  aeu.  There  is  no  such  sound  in 
English,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  in  French,  un- 
less the  combinations  ieu  in  that  language  be  so 
considered. 

TrlpbyUne  (Gb.  rpcts,  and  ^vA^,  a  clan). 
A  triple  phosphate  of  lithia,  manganese,  and 
iron,  found  commonly  in  coarsely  granular  cry- 
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stalline  masses  of  a  greenish-grej  colour,  at 
Babenstein  in  Bavaria. 

Tripliylloiui  (Gr.  rplpvXXot,  tkree-Ue^ed). 
In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  those  plants  which 
bare  their  leaves  in  whorls  of  tliree,  or  to  those 
which  produce  only  three  leaves. 

Triple  (Lat.  triplex).  In  Monc,  one  of 
the  kinds  or  measures  of  time,  of  which  there 
are  many  different  subdivisions.  There  are, 
however,  only  four  principal  ones,  of  which  the 
others  are  varieties.    [Music] 

Triple  Vhospliate.  The  phomhate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia  (MgO,  NH4O,  HO,  POg), 
which  sometimes  forms  urinaiy  calculi. 

Triple  Tangent  Une  of  a  gorftiee.  A 
right  line  which  touches  the  surface  three  time;, 
or  which  meets  it  in  three  pairs  of  ocrincideiit 
points.  To  be  so  touched,  the  order  of  the 
surface  must  exceed  the  fifth,  and  when  it  does 
so  there  will  in  general  be  an  infinite  number 
of  triple  tangent  lines,  situated  on  a  ruled  sur- 
face, since  a  line  in  space  requires  four  condi- 
tions for  its  complete  determinadon.  Aooordbig 
to  Dr.  Salmon  {An.  Geom.  of  Three  Dimauiotu), 
the  points  of  contact  of  triple  tangent  lines  are 
on  the  intersection  of  the  given  vurSaee  of  the 
n^^  order  with  one  whoee  order  is 


i  (n-2)  (n-4)  (n-S)  (n«+  5j»+  12). 

If  of  the  three  points  of  contact  of  a  triple 
tangent  line  two  coincide,  it  will  become  an 
inflexional  tan^nt  which  touches  the  surface 
elsewhere.  Triple  tangent  lines  of  this  kind 
lie  on  a  surface  of  the  order — 

n  («-3)  (n-4)  (»«+  6»  +  4), 

and  the  points  of  contact  at  which  the  lines  aro 
inflexional  tangents  lie  on  a  surfitce  of  the  order 
(n-4)  (3n«  +  6n-24),  whilst  the  points  at 
which  the  lines  in  question  are  simple  tangents 
lie  on  a  surface  of  the  oidcr — 

(n-2)(«-4)(n«-»-2n  +  12). 
When  all  three  points  of  contact  coincide,  the 
triple  tangent  line  becomes  what  Dr.  Salmon 
terms  a  double  infiexiondl  tangent,  since,  meeting 
the  surface  in  four  consecutive  points,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  inflexional  tangent  at  two  of 
them.  The  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of 
such  tangent  lines  is  the  intersection  of  the 
original  surface  with  another  of  the  order 
1  In  -  24,  possessing  interesting  propeities,  and 
the  lines  themselves  generate  a  surface  <^  the 
order  2n  («— 3)  (3»— 2). 

Triple  Tanffent  Vlane  of  a  SurflMO. 
A  plane  which  touches  the  latter  at  three 
distinct  points.  According  to  Salmon,  the 
number  of  such  planes,  for  a  surfiiee  of  the 
«**  order,  is — 

w(n  -  2)(n»-  4n"  +  7n*-45n*  +  IHii*-  lllii* 
+  648«-960). 

Triplet*.  In  Poetry,  three  verses  rhyming 
togt'thor. 

In  Music,  notes  grouped  together  by  threes ; 


thus, 


In  common  time,  whri»^ 
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three  of  the  quayers  are  intended  to  be  equal 
in  duration  to  a  crotchety  a  3  is  Bometimes 
placed  oyer  them;  but  they  are  generally 
known  by  being  grouped  together,  and  thus 
form. one  of  the  single  parts  of  the  whole 
measure. 

Triplicate  Batio.  The  triplicate  ratio  of 
two  numbers  or  magnitudes  is  the  same  as  the 
ratio  of  the  first  to  their  fourth  proportional. 
It  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  their  ratio,  or  the 
ratio  of  their  cubes,  in  the  case  of  numbers. 

TrtpUta  (a  word  coined  from  G^r.  rfms^  and 
\i8os,  stone).  A  mineral  composed  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  combination  with  the  protoxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  which  occurs  of  a  pitch-black  to 
a  doye-brown  colour,  in  compact  crystalline 
masses  with  a  lamellar  structure,  and  a  deayage 
in  three  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
near  Limoges  in  France,  in  a  quartz-yein  tra- 
Tersing  granite ;  also  at  Peilau  in  Saxony. 

Tripod  (Or.  rpfif,  three,  and  iro^f,  a  foot). 
In  Architecture,  a  yessel,  table,  seat,  or  instru- 
ment haying  three  feet.  It  was  firam  such  a 
seat  that  the  Pythian  goddess  rendered  oracular 
answers  at  Delphi. 

Tripoli.  The  name  of  a  powder  greatly 
used  in  polishing  metals,  stones,  &c.,  and  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  the  silicious  por- 
tion of  the  cases  of  infusorial  animalcules  and 
DkUomacea,  diyested  of  everything  except  the 
silex.  It  was  first  imported  from  Tripoli, 
whence  its  name.  Many  other  localities  are 
now  known  in  which  the  same  material  is  found. 
Ehrenbcrg  estimated  that  forty  thousand  mil- 
lions of  individuals  of  GaiUoncUa  distans  were 
contained  in  each  cubic  inch  of  the  tripoli  from 
Bilin,  a  well-known  locality  in  Bohemia,  where 
there  is  a  deposit  of  it  fourteen  feet  thick  ex- 
tending over  a  wide  area. 

Seyeral  of  the  species  of  which  this  powder  is 
composed  are  found  to  be  identical  with  those 
which  are  at  the  present  day  contributing  to 
form  a  sediment  on  the  Victoria  Barrier,  in  the 
Antarctic  regions,  hundreds  of  miles  in  length. 
The  Phonohte  stones  of  the  Rhine  also  abound 
in  the  remains  of  Biatomacea, 

Trlptolemeea.  A  group  of  Brazilian 
Lcgunimos€Sj  now  by  the  best  authorities 
united  with  Dalbergia,  an  extensiye  genus  com- 
mon to  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
TriptoUmcMia  are  trt^es  or  woody  climbers,  with 
alternate  pinnate  leaycs.  The  Rosewood  of 
commerce,  imported  from  Brazil,  was  for  a 
long  time  supposed  to  be  yielded  by  this  genus 
upon  the  authority  of  the  French  traveller  and 
botanist  Quillemin,  who  brought  &om  Brazil 
specimens  of  two  species  of  Triptolemaa  as 
the  true  rosewood  plant ;  but,  according  to  Dr. 
AUemao  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  greater  part  of  the 
beiit  kind  of  rosewood  sent  to  Europe  is  the 
wood  of  Dalbergia  nigra,  while  other  qualities 
are   the  produce  of   species  of    MacJuerium. 

[ROSBWOOD.] 

Xriptolemus    (Gr.  TpivrSKefios).      Many 

parents  are  assigned  to  this  hero  of  Greek 

Mythology,  who,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  is  a 

Kin  of  Keicos,  king  of  Eleusis,  in  whose  house 
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D^M^rtn  rested  during  her  woeful  pilgrimage  in 
search  of  PebsefhonA.  To  requite  the  kindness 
of  the  daughtera  of  Keleos,  D^mdtSr  wished  to 
render  Demophon,  the  infant  brother  of  Tripto- 
lemuB,  immortal  She  therefore  plunged  the 
child  by  night  into  a  fire ;  but  nis  mother, 
Metaneira,  discovering  what  DSm6t6r  was 
doing,  screamed  out,  and  the  babe  was  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  while  D6m6t£r  reyealed  her- 
self in  her  true  character,  and  gaye  to  Tripto- 
lemus  a  chariot,  drawn  by  winged  dragons,  and 
com  with  which  he  sowed  the  whole  earth, 
thus  providing  bread  for  the  children  of  men. 
This  dragon-chariot  is  manifestly  the  same  as 
the  chariots  of  Medeia  and  of  Helios,  drawn 
by  winged  beings,'  who  are  the  Hants  or 
the  CHABrrss. 

By  Hyginus,  Triptolemus  is  represented  as  a 
son  of  ETeusis,  and  as  being  the  child  whom 
D^m^tSr  wished  to  render  immortal.  In  this 
version  Eleusis,  and  not  his  mother,  discoyers 
the  secret  deed  of  Dftm^t^r,  and  is  by  her  im- 
mediately put  to  death. 

In  the  Athenian  Mythology,  Triptolemus 
instituted  the  feast  called  Tkesmophoria  in 
honour  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  great  hero 
in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  plough  and 
agriculture  being  regarded  as  his  spedaJ  gifts 
to  men. 

Triptote  (Ghr.  rpiwruros).  In  Grammar,  a 
noun  that  has  only  three  cases. 

Trireme  (Lat.  triremis,  Gr.  rpt'fffnii,  a 
galley  with  three  rotus  of  oars).  The  usual  war 
yessel  of  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  wars.     [Gallbt;  Pbntb- 

COKTOBI  ;  QUINQXTBBEMIS.] 

Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  Athenian 
naval  matters  by  the  discovery  of  some  in- 
scriptions at  the  Piraeeus,  which  have  been 
commented  on  by  Boeckh.  {Publio  Economy 
of  Athens,  transl.  i.  372  &c.) 

Trlsaglon  (Gr.  rpiffdyios,  thrice  hcHy).  In 
the  Greek  Church,  the  threefold  inyocation  of 
the  Deity  as  *Holy'  (Let.  tersanctus).  This 
inyocation  takes  its  origin  from  Isa.  vi.  3, 
Rey.  iv.  8.  The  ordinary  form  is  that  in 
Isaiah,  *  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
all  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  glory.'  A  different 
form  of  the  trisagion  is  repeated  daily  in  the 
service  of  the  Greek  church,  and  is  attributed 
to  Saint  Proclus. 

Triseotloii  of  an  Angle.  A  Geometrical 
problem  of  great  celebrity  among  the  ancient 
Greek  mathematicians.  The  indefinite  trisec- 
tion  of  an  angle  cannot  be  effected  by  plane 
geometiy,  i.e.  by  means  of  the  straight  line  and 
circle,  inasmuch  as  the  analytical  equation  on 
which  it  depends  rises  to  the  thurd  degree ;  but 
it  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  conic 
sections  and  some  other  curves.  [Quadbatkix.] 

Pappus  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Mathematical  Collections,  reduces  the 
problem  to  that  of  drawing  a  line  through  a 
}:>iven  point  so  that  the  intercept  upon  it  made 
by  two  given  lines,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
shall  be  double  the  distance  of  the  intersection 
of  these  lines  from  the  given  point     He  also 
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tihowB  how  this  problem  may  be  solved  by 
means  of  a  hyperbola. 

Triumu  (Gr.  Tpicids).  Lockjaw ;  tetanus 
afiecting  thejaw. 

Tiispsat  or  Trlspaston  (Gr.  rpinraaroSf 
drawn  threefold^.  A  machine  with  three  pulleys 
acting  in  connection  with  each  other  for  raising 
heavy  weights. 

Tritbetom  (Gr.  rpc?r,  and  Sc^s).  In  con- 
troversial theology,  the  name  applied  to  an 
opinion  which  is  the  reverse  of  Sabblliaxism. 

Tritliloiile  AicXiU  An  unstable  acid  of 
sulphur,  produced  by  heating  a  solution  of 
sulphite  of  potash  with  sulphur. 

Tritleiim  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  grasses,  in- 
cluding, with  ihe  Common  Wheat»  the  equally 
common  Creeping  Conch,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  weeds  of  the  farm.  T.  fndgar€  is 
an  annual  cereal  or  com  grass,  which  under 
the  name  of  Wheat  is  well  known  to  everyone, 
but  its  native  country  and  origin  have  ever 
been  curious  subjects  of  speculation.  M. 
Fabre's  experiments  afford  very  strong  reason 
to  conclude  that  this  cereal  is  derived  from  a 
wild  grass  of  Southern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  known  to  the  botanist  as  JEgilops. 
Though  at  first  sight  appearing  to  be  very 
different  from  wheat,  it  is  really  not  so  on  a 
minute  examination  of  its  parts,  and  indeed 
in  cultivation  soon  afibrds  a  very  respectable 
grain ;  its  green  herbage,  too,  emits  on  being 
bruised  the  peculiar  smell  which  belongs  to 
whe-at,  and  like  wheat  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
epiphytes  or  attacks  of  blight.  That  a  plant 
very  dissimilar  from  wheat,  in  fact  a  wild  use- 
less grass,  should  yet  in  cultivation  become  so 
changed  as  to  afford  a  useful  grain,  leads  us  to 
expect,  from  this  amount  of  adaptability  to 
circumstance,  that  it  would  be  capable  of  easily 
affording  a  large  variety  of  sorts.  Such  we 
know  to  be  the  case,  and  hence  few  plants  are 
BO  easily  adapted  to  every  climate,  soil,  and 
management  as  wheat 

T.  repent,  the  Couch,  is  far  too  well  and 
unfavourably  known.  7.  canintim  differs  from 
it  mainly  in  the  absence  of  the  running  under- 
ground stems  (rhizomes).  It  has,  however,  the 
same  pxmgent  flavour  which  belongs  to  all  the 
Triticif  due  probably  to  the  presence  of  some 
kind  of  essential  oil,  in  virtue  of  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  capable  of  exerting  powerful 
emetic  action,  at  least  on  dogs.    [Whbat.] 

Trltoronoia-    [Mutebva.] 

Trltomlta  (Gr.  rpiroftas,  thriee-eut).  A 
hydrous  mineral  related  both  in  form  and 
composition  to.  Helvine  and  Ghimet.  It  is 
found  in  the  syenite  of  the  island  Lamo  in 
Norway. 

Triton  (Gr.).  In  the  Homeric  Mythology, 
a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Amphitrit6 ;  but  Tritons 
are  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  pluraL  The 
word  recurs  in  the  Vedic  Tritse  [Thba^ana],  as 
well  as  in  the  Greek  Tritogeneia,  Tritopatreus, 

&C.      [MlNEBVA.] 

Triton.     In  Zoology,  the  name   TrUonia 
has  been  given  to  a  genus  of  marine,  naked, 
gastropodous  Molluscs,  or  sea-slugs. 
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TritonA  (Gr.  rpiroww^  of  three  f4>n€s).  In 
Muidc,  an  interval,  now  generally  called  a 
sharp  fourth,  consisting  of  four  degrees,  and 
containing  three  whole  tones  between  tbs  cx- 
taremes,  on  which  account  the  ancients  gave  it 
its  name.  It  is  moreover  divisible  into  six 
semitonea,  three  diatonic  and  three  chromatic 

TMtopatreiis.  A  son  of  Z^ns  and  Per- 
sephond,  and  one  of  the  Biosenri.  [Polt- 
dbukAs  ;  Tbtton.] 

Trlfirl.    [PBomnL] 

TMvmiA  (Lat.  triumphns,  Gr.  Bfimttfimt^- 
The  highest  military  honour  that  could  be 
obtained  by  a  Roman  general.  It  was  a 
solemn  procession,  with  which  the  vietorioos 
leader  and  his  army  advanced  tfaroogfa  the 
city  of  Rome  to  the  Capitol,  aooompamed  by 
the  captives  taken  in  war,  and  vehicles  bearing 
the  spoils  and  all  the  foniitnre  that  ooold  adn 
magnificence  to  the  spectacle.  On  arriving  at 
the  Captol,  the  general  offered  np  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods, 
and  surifioed  white  bulls.  A  triumph  vas 
decreed  by  the  senate,  and  sometimes  by  thf 
people  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  to  th« 
general  who  in  a  just  war  with  fbreignets,  and 
in  one  battle,  had  slain  above  6,000  enemies 
of  the  state,  and  enlax^ged  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire.   [Ovation.] 

Trlnaiiplial  Ax€kk»  In  Aichitectnrp,  an 
arch  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  a 
conqueror,  or  of  some  remaikable  victory  or 
important  event  At  first  it  consisted  of  a 
single  arch,  decorated  merely  with  a  statot^ 
and  spoils  of  the  victorious  commander ;  but 
arches  were  afterwards  erected  with  two,  and 
then  with  three,-  passages. 

TMnmwInite.    In  Ancient  Histocy,  this 
term  was  applied  to  two  great  ooalitions  of 
the  three  most  powerful  udividuals  in  the 
Roman  empire  for  the  time  being.    The  first 
of  these  was  effected  in  the  year  60  b.c.  be- 
tween  Julius  Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Cnssus, 
who  pledged  themselves,  to  support  each  other 
with  all  their  influence.     (For  a  defence  of  this 
alliance  on  the  ground  of  public  spirit,  see 
the  remarks  of  Napoleon  III.  in  his  life  of 
Casar,  book  ii.  ch.  iv.)    This  coalition  vas 
broken  by  the  fall  of  Crassus  at  Carriis  in 
Mesopotamia ;  soon  after  which  the  dvil  w 
broke    out,    which    ended    in    the  death  of 
Pompey,  and  establishment  of  Julius  Gssar 
as    perpetual    dictator.      After    his   murder, 
44  B.  c,  the  civil  war  again  broke  out  betwen 
Antony,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  and 
succeed  to  the  fortunes  of   Cesar,  and  the 
republic,  on  whose  side  were  ranged  Octarios 
and  Brutus.    Lepidus  with  a  large  army  rt^ 
mained  in  suspense  which  side  to  takeu    But 
after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  which  both 
consuls  fell,  43  b.c.,  Antony,   Octavios,  aod 
Lepidus  coalesced ;  thus  forming  the  second 
triumvirate,  each  party  confirming  the  hood 
of  union  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  his  own 
friends   to  the  hatred  of  the  others;  among 
these  was  Cicero,  who  was  delivered  up  by 
Octnvius  to  tlie  vengeance  of  Antony.    Against 
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this  confederation  Brutus  still  held  out  with 
tt.0  rest  of  the  conspirators  who  had  oTerthrown 
C-esar,  till  their  destruction  at  the  hattle  of 
Pbilippi.  The  triumvirs  then  divided  the  pro- 
rinces  of  the  empire,  Octavius  taking  the  west, 
Lepidus  Italy,  and  Antony  the  east ;  but  the 
union  was  soon  broken  by  the  passion  of 
.Antony  for  Cleopatra,  which  induced  him  to 
npadiate  Octayia,  the  sister  of  Octavius. 
War  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
It'tVat  and  death  of  Antony  at  Actium,  in 
.')2  B.C. ;  after  which  everything  fell  into  the 
hindi  of  Octavios,  Lepidus  offering  no  obstacle. 

TrlnrldaoeflDifTriuris,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  £ndogens,  consisting  of  slen- 
-ler  colonrless  herbs,  often  almost  transparent, 
without  any  other  leaves  than  small  scales, 
and  small  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  terminal 
rdcemes.  In  their  usually  six-parted  perianth, 
njpogTnoQs  stamens,  distinct  carpels,  and  ap- 
j-arently  homogeneous  embryo,  they  are  oon- 
i<e<>t<Hi  vith  Alismaoea,  from  which  they  differ 
>'hleily  in  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  being 
Av&ys  valrate  in  a  single  series,  and  in  their 
•-nihryo  not  being  curved.  These  curious  little 
plants  are  generally  found,  like  the  smaller 
/ii'rm/tnniacea,  on  rotten  leaver  or  other  de- 
•  Hviog  vegetable  matter  in  the  moist  tropical 
forests  of  both  the  New  and  the  Old  World. 

TrlFiain  (Lat  trivius,  of  three  toays).  The 
name  giren  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages 
<c>  the  ftrst  three  liberal  arts  (grammar, 
rli^toric,  and  logic),  which  were  studied  to- 
gether. The  other  four  (arithmetic,  music, 
Ktometiy,  and  astronomy)  formed  what  was 
tenned  the  ^uadrivium :  and  the  two  following 
riii^-monic  hnes  comprehend  the  whole: — 

Gnun.  loqnitar  ;  Dla.  Torbs  docet ;  Rhe.  Torbs 

miniatrat; 
Un^  canit ;  At.  numerat ;  Gc.  pondorat ;  Aa. 

collts  ' 


An  instrument  used  in  tapping 
^•r  the  dropsy.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
•jiTupted  from  the  French  troU-quarts,  from 
fhe  three  sides  of  its  point 

Troehaater  (G-r.  rpoxwri^p^  a  runner ;  be- 
canse  the  muscles  inserted  into  it  are  those 
ehiefiy  concerned  in  the  act  of  running).  A 
name  given  to  two  processes  (greater  and  less 
tiochanter)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh  bone. 
In  the  odd-toed  (perissodactyle)  Mammalia,  a 
large  process  is  developed  in  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  bone,  to  which  the  term  median  trochanter 
•s  applied. 

Troelie  (Gr.  rpox^f,  a  wheel,  from  Tp4x»t 
/  run).  A  small  round  lozenge  or  cake, 
.:enerally  composed  of  sugar  and  mucilage, 
united  with  small  portions  of  more  active  re- 
•  le-iiep,  intended  to  be  allowed  gradually  to 
ii<^j»olve  in  the  mouth. 

Trodaee  (Gr.  6  rpoxMS,  sc.  iro^s).  A  rhyth 
mical  measure  consisting  of  two  syllables, 
a  long  and  a  short ;  thus,  -  s^. 

Trooblliis  (Or.  rpox^of).    The  trochilus, 

•..'cording  to  Herodotus,    was  a  bird  which 

p.u^ked  ^8tfAAai  {leeches ;  he  should  have  said 

/'j;  out  of  the  crocodile's  mouth.    By  Pliny 
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the  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
wren.  Linnaeus  uses  the  word  to  denote  the 
genus  of  small  and  brilliantly  coloured  birds 
which,  from  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  the 
vibrations  of  their  wings  during  flight,  are 
called  humming-birde.  This  genus  includes 
the  smallest  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and,  if  wo 
except  a  few  fishes,  the  most  diminutive  of 
vertebrated  animals.  Some  humming-birds 
scarcely  exceed  a  humble-bee  in  size ;  they  are 
unable  to  escape  from  the  strong  webs  of  the 
large  spiders  of  the  American  tropics,  and  thus 
sometimes  become  their  prey. 

The  humming-birds  are  characterised  by 
a  long  and  slender  bill,  enclosing  an  extensile 
bifid  tongue,  by  which  they  extract  the  nectar 
and  the  small  insects  which  may  lurk  in  the 
recesses  of  flowers.  They  have  very  small 
feet,  long  and  narrow  wings,  a  broad  and 
entire  sternum  with  an  unusually  deep  keel, 
and  a  short  and  strong  humerus;  all  com- 
bining to  form  a  mechanism  for  rapid  and 
powerful  flight,  like  that  of  the  swift.  Humming- 
birds live  in  pairs:  they  have  the  character 
of  being  very  quairelsome,  the  males  flghting 
desperately  with  each  other :  both  sexes  combine 
to  defend  their  nests  with  courage. 

TrodUea  (Lat ;  Gr.  rpoxdKia).  In  Ana- 
tomy, this  term  is  applied  to  the  cartilage 
through  which  the  tendon  of  the  trochlearis 
muscle  passes.  It  is  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eyeball,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  trochlearis  nerve. 

Tbochlxa.  In  Mechanics,  the  same  as 
ptdUy  or  tackle.     [Pcllkt.1 

Trooliold  (Gr.  rpoxotilri^f  like  a  wheel).  The 
curve  described  by  a  point  on  the  radius  of 
a  circle  when  the  latter  rolls  on  a  right  line. 
The  trochoid  becomes  a  Cycloid  when  the  de- 
scribing point  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  radium, 
i.e.  on  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle. 

Trool&iis  (Gr.  rpox^s).  The  name  given  by 
Linnseus  to  a  genus  of  the  Vermes  Testacea, 
characterised  by  a  subconical  spiral  shell, 
with  the  mari^in  entire,  without  a  flssure  or 
canal  for  the  siphon  of  the  mantle,  the  animal 
not  possessing  any  respiratory  tube.  The 
mouUi  of  the  shell  is  closed  by  an  operculum, 
or  some  analogous  part.  The  species  to  which 
the  characters  of  the  Linnsean  genus  are  ap- 
plicable constitute  a  family  of  Fectinibran- 
chiate  Gastropods  in  the  system  of  Woodward, 
called  Trochid(Bt  which  includes  the  following 
genera:  Turbo ^  PhasianellOf  Imperator,  TVochmt 
Elenchus,  Botella  monodonta,  Delphinula,  Cy- 
dostrema,  Euomphalus,  Ophileta,  Phanerotimm^ 
Stomaiclla  Gena,  Brodcri^ia.  The  Gastropod 
called  Turbo  pica  by  Lmnseus,  having  been 
ascertained  to  have  an  operculum,  is  now  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Trochus. 

Troglodjtem  (Gr.  rpayKoivrriSt  from  rpd- 
y\fl,  cave,  and  «i/»,  /  enter).  Tribes  of 
men  who  have  their  dwellings  in  subterra- 
neous caverns.  Several  such  tribes  are  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  and  the  remains 
of  their  dwellings  still  attest  their  existence, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,   in 
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Upper  Egjrpt  and  Kubia,  and  in  parts  of  Syria 
and  Arabia. 

The  chimpanzee  has  been  called  by  Blnmen- 
bach  Simia  Troglodytes. 

Trolls.  In  Teutonic  Mythology,  a  race  of 
beings  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  -with 
men,  juat  as  the  Frost  Giants  of  Utgard,  the 
outer  world,  waged  a  continual  war  with  the 
.Ssir  who  dwelt  on  Asgaid,  a  lofty  hill  in 
the  centre  of  Mitgard,  the  habitable  world 
(answering  to  Delos,  as  the  yrit  6/i^a\6s  of  the 
Greeks).  These  Trolls  are  superior  to  man  in 
strength  and  stature,  but  fsi  beneath  him  in 
mind.  In  short,  they  are  always  outwitted, 
just  as  the  Greek  Titans  are  overcome  by  Zeus 
when  aided  by  Prometheus,  the  forethinker. 
The  Trolls  thus  embody  the  idea  of  unintel- 
lectual  brute  force,  or  mere  awkward  strength ; 
it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Trolls 
are  not  the  only  beings  who,  formidable  in  some 
respects,  are  still  defeated  by  man.  The  idea 
of  a  denl  has  been  traced  to  Iranian  Dvaiask, 
Although  this  idea  seems  to  be  absent  from 
the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
was  fully  developed  before  the  Christian  era; 
and  thus  it  was  disseminated  among  the 
nations  of  Northern  as  of  Southern  Europe. 
In  the  mind  of  the  former  the  notion  seems 
to  h&ve  found  at  first  no  congenial  soil ;  and 
thus  the  Teutonic  devil  is  exhibited  for  the 
most  part  as  an  unprincipled  simpleton,  who 
is  constantly  brought  into  ludicrous  or  contemp- 
tible positions.  This  stupidity  in  the  TroUs 
has  \^  some  been  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  they  represent  the  old  aboriginal  races 
who  retired  into  the  mountainous  fastnesses  of 
the  land,  and  whose  strength  was  exaggerated 
because  the  intercourse  between  the  races  was 
small.  (Dasent,  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse, 
Iviii.)  If  we  cannot  in  terms  deny,  we  have 
no  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  upholding  this 
eufemeristic  interpretation.  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked  that  the  Northern  mythology,  like 
that  of  the  Greeks,  peopled  every  spot  of  earth, 
seas,  mountains,  lakes,  stream,  trees,  woods,  with 
its  own  superhuman  inhabitants ;  that  the 
systems  of  both  were  coloured  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  their 
respective  countries ;  and  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  JEsir,  the  Frost  Giants,  the  Trolls  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  the  Olympian  gods,  the  Titans, 
the  Giants  in  the  other,  seem  to  be  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  the  physical  differences  which 
distinguish  Northern  Europe  from  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Trombolite.    rTHBOHBouTB.] 

Trombone  (Ital.).  A  brass  musical  wind 
instrument,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the 
trumpet,  but  laiger,  and  made  with  a  slide,  by 
means  of  which  the  intonation  can  be  regulated, 
and  the  complete  scale  played.  There  are 
three  sizes  of  trombones,  playing  alto,  toner, 
and  bass  respectively ;  these  are  also  used  with 
much  effect  in  the  modem  orchestra. 

Tron  TVeiflTbti  The  most  ancient  of  the 
weights  used  in  Scotland ;  and  though  its  use 
is  now  prohibited  by  law,  it  is  still  occasionally 
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employed  in  some  of  the  roral  districts  in 
weighing  wool,  cheese,  butter,  &c.  The  trcai 
pound  was  not  a  well-defined  wei^t,  but  faritd 
from  21  to  28  ounces  avoirdupoia. 

Tlrona.  Native  sesquicarboiiate  of  soda; 
composed,  when  pure,  of  37*8  per  oe&t.  of  soda, 
40*2  carbonic  acid,  and  22  water.  It  ia  tsmnd 
for  about  ten  miles  along  the  coast  east  of  Aden, 
Suckena  in  Afirica,  Barbair,  Columbia  [Usao], 
South  America,  &c,  generally  in  fibrous  masses 
composed  of  a  congeriesof  minute  white  crystals, 
inclining  to  yellowiah-gr^  when  impuie. 

Troop  (Fr.  troupe;  Gcr.  tnxi^;  probably 
akin  to  Lat.  turba,  6r.  rvpfiri).  In  cavaby,  the 
unit  for  discipline,  coiresponding  to  company 
in  the  infantry.  Each  troop  on  home  service  at 
present  consists  of  three  officers,  five  sergeants^ 
and  sixty-three  rank  and  file. 

Troootlte.  A  variety  of  Willemite  contain- 
ing 2  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese;  and  named  after  Dr.  TrooFt,  of 
Nashville  College,  Tennessee.  It  is  a  fern.- 
ginous  silicate  of  manganese,  and  ia  fi>und  at 
Stirling  in  New  Jersey. 

Trop8Bolao6«D.  An  order  establidied  for 
the  genus  Tropaolum,  which,  formerly  placed 
in  GeraniacetSf  has  been  repeatedly  6eparate<i 
from  it,  but  is  again  reunited,  especially  cm 
account  of  the  dose  affinity  which  the  structure 
of  its  flowers  exhibits  to  that  of  Peiargonium. 

Tropaeolmn  (Lat.  tropaeum  ;  6r.  rpinum, 
a  trophy).  An  extensive  genus  of  herbs,  repre- 
senting tiie  group  (or  order)  Trop€eolaceif,  and 
consisting  of  climbing  plants,  aU  South  Amm- 
can,  many  of  them  in  cultivation,  and  of  sd 
ornamental  character.  The  TVopaolums  are 
remarkable  for  possessing  an  acrid  taste,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  exists  among  the  Crud/ene; 
and  two  of  the  species  are  grown  for  cuhnazy 
purposes,  T.  majus  and  T.  minus. 

T.  mqfusj  the  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium,  is 
a  hardy  annual,  native  of  Pexn,  of  trailing 
habit,  but  which,  when  its  succulent  stems  can 
obtain  any  bush  for  support,  will  attach  itself 
by  means  of  the  long  twining  petioles,  and  at- 
tain a  considerable  height.  The  flowers  are 
lar^  and  showy,  and  the  seeds  consist  of  three 
comoined  berries  or  nuts,  with  grooved  wrinkled 
gibbous  husks,  which  become  fungous  when  diy. 
The  flowers  and  young  leaves  are  freqasLtly 
used  to  mix  in  salads.  They  have  a  vam 
taste,  not  unlike  that  of  the  common  cress,  from 
which  circumstance  the  plant  has  obtained-the 
name  of  Nasturtium.  The  berriee  are  gathered 
when  young  and  quite  green,  and  make,  without 
the  aid  of  spice,  an  agreeable  pickle^  which,  as 
well  as  the  green  leaves  steeped  in  rinegar,  is 
accounted  a  good  antiscorbutic,  and  also  forms 
an  excellent  substitute  for  capers.  T,  mi^vs 
is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  T,  mafv^*, 
but  is  smaller  in  every  respect,  and  of  dwarf 
weak  growth.  The  seed-pods  are  also  small, 
on  which  account  they  are  considered  preferable 
to  those  of  T.  mqjus  for  pickling  as  a  substitnte 
for  capers. 

Trope  (Gr.  rp^oy,  from  rp^vw,  I  turn).  In 
Rhetoric,  literally  any  expression  turned  te^m, 
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ita  primary  signification,  and  employed  in  a 
sonse  derived  in  some  manner  from  that  pri- 
maiy  signification.  In  this  sense,  the  general 
form  trvfe  comprises  the  various  figures  termed 

A1.LBQORT,     MSTAFHOB,     MbTONTMT,     StIIEC- 

DocHB,  and  perhaps  several  others.  By  the  na- 
tural  progress  of  language,  words  or  phrases 
at  lirst  employed  as  tropes  become  impressed  so 
strongly  with  their  new  or  derivative  significa- 
tion, that  they  finally  lose  the  original. 

Troplii  (Or.  rpo^6s,  from  rp4<tm,  I  nourish). 
A  name  given  by  Kirby  to  the  different  instra- 
nients  of,  or  organs  contained  in  the  mouth  of 
injects,  or  closing  it,  and  employed  in  man- 
dacation  or  deglutition.  They  include  the 
/<tf/rumj  labium^  mandibvla,  maxiUm,  linfftia, 
and  pharynx. 

Troplioiiliis  (Gr.  Tpo^>^tos).  In  Greek 
Mythology,  a  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchome- 
nos,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Agamedes, 
built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He 
prayed  for  a  reward  from  the  god,  which  was 
promised  him  on  the  seventh  day,  on  which  he 
and  his  brother  were  both  found  dead.  The 
story  is  also  told  in  other  ways.  Ho  had  a 
t^'mple  at  Lebadea,  in  which  was  the  cele- 
brated cave  into  which  persons  descended  to 
consult  the  god.  But  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  descent  were  thought  so  to  work  upon 
tlie  spirit  of  a  visitor,  that  he  remained  a  victim 
to  melancholy  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Hence 
arose  the  proverb  applied  to  a  serious  man — 
that  he  looked  as  if  he  came  out  of  the  cave  of 
Trophonius. 

Troplispenn  (Gr.  rf>«^,  /  nourith^  and 
<rr4ptiA,  a  seed).  A  name  given  by  some  French 
botanists  to  the  placenta  of  a  plant. 

Tropb y  (Gr.  rp6naio¥j  from  rpdwu,  I  turn). 
A  monument  consisting  of  some  of  the  arms  of 
slain  enemien,  hung  upon  the  tnmk  of  a  tree, 
or  a  stone  pillar,  by  a  victorious  army,  in  token 
of  its  victory  and  the  flight  of  the  enemy; 
whence  its  name.  Trophies  were  always  dedi- 
cated to  some  deity,  whence  it  was  deemed 
Facrilegious  for  any  one  to  injure  or  demolish 
them;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  forbidden 
to  repair  them  when  decayed.  (Paris  ix.  40 ; 
Bee,  as  to  Bom  an  trophies,  MSm,  de  VAcad,  des 
Inscr.  xxiv.  32.) 

Tropical  Tear  (Gr.  rpwiK6s^  belonaing  to 
a  turn).  The  time  between  the  sun's  leaving 
a  tropic  and  returning  to  it.  Popularly  it 
means  the  time  from  the  longest  day  in  one 
year  till  the  longest  in  the  next     [Year.] 

Troples.  In  Aatronomy,  the  parallels  of 
declination  between  which  the  sun's  annual 
path  in  the  heavens  is  contained,  the  distance 
of  each  from  the  equator  being  equal  to  the 
sun's  greatest  declination.  The  northern  tropic 
is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern 
one  that  of  Capricorn,  from  their  touching  the 
ecliptic  in  the  first  points  of  those  signs. 

The  distance  of  the  tropics  from  each  other 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  greatest 
and  least  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun,  ob- 
served at  any  place  whose  latitude  is  greater 
than  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  [Ecliptic] 
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Tropldonotna  (Gr.  rp6xis^  a  keel,  and 
v&roSf  the  back).  A  genus  of  non-venomous 
serpents,  nearly  allied  to  the  true  Colubera, 
but  with  bodies  thicker  in  proportion  to  their 
length;  the  back  more  keel-shaped,  and  the 
abdomen  more  expanded  and  conv«x ;  the  head 
is  huge  and  conical,  with  a  slender  and  short 
muzzle.  The  species  seldom  exceed  three  or 
four  feet  in  length ;  they  live  near  fresh- water 
streams,  and  are  good  swimmers:  they  are 
confined  to  the  Old- World  continents,  and  arc 
replaced  in  South  America  by  the  genus  Homa- 
lopsis.  The  Coluber  scaber,  Linn.,  a  serpent  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  remarkable  for  the 
presence  of  teeth  in  the  oesophagus,  and  their 
absence  from  the  mouth,  is  referred  to  the 
genus  Tropidonoiua  by  Schlegel. 

Troabadonm  (Ital.  trovar,  Fr.  trouver,  to 
find).  A  school  of  poets  who  flourished  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  principally  in  the  South  of  France,  but 
also  in  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  the  north  of 
Italy.  They  wrote  in  varieties  of  the  Provencal 
or  Komance  language,  also  called  in  the  middle 
ages  Langue  doc.  They  flourished  under  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  Barcelona,  and  "Proveuce; 
and  their  minstrelsy  and  peculiar  spirit  declined 
from  the  time  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  when  the  former  of  these  noble  houses 
was  vanquished  and  humiliated,  and  their  land 
overrun  by  the  sterner  adventurers  of  the  north. 
The  most  renowned  among  the  Troubadours 
were  knights,  who  cultivated  poetry  us  an 
honourable  accomplishment;  but  their  art  de- 
clined in  its  later  days,  when  it  was  chiefly 
cultivated  by  minstrebi  of  a  lower  class.  The 
names  and  some  of  the  productions  of  more  than 
200  Troubadours  have  beeu  preserved,  and 
among  theur  numbers  are  to  be  found  kings, 
dukes,  counts,  and  warriors  of  historical  cele- 
brity. The  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
the  Proven9al  poetry  were  its  almost  entire 
devotion  to  the  subject  of  romantic  gallantry, 
and  the  very  complicated  character,  in  general, 
of  its  metre  and  rhymes.  The  principal  spc*cies 
of  composition  cultivated  by  the  TroubadourH 
were  tenzones,  or  poetical  contests  between  two 
minstrels;  sometimes  breathing  satire  or  de- 
flance,  sometimes  rivalling  e&Si  other  in  tho 
praise  of  their  ladies,  sometimes  aiming  at 
mere  exertions  of  verbal  ingenuity ;  sirveiUes, 
pieces  devoted  to  martial  and  other  serious 
subjects ;  short  songs,  or  chansons ;  and  a 
variety  of  other  lyrical  strains,  soulas,  lais, 
pastourclleSj  arbades,  serenades,  retronage,  and 
redondes.  The  earliest  Italian  poets  framed 
their  style  of  thought  and  versification  closely 
after  the  model  afforded  them  by  the  Trou- 
badours. (Sismondi,  Literature  du  Midi  de 
r Europe,  vol.  i. ;  the  works  of  M.  Eaynouard ; 
Lewis's  Besearches  into  the  Bomance  Language-, 
Schlegel,  Obs.  sur  la  Langue  et  Lit.  Provemale ; 
Milman,Xa^tn  Christianiti/fhook^Y.;  Hallam, 
Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  part 
i. ;  National  Be  view,  July  1,868,  p.  74  ;  Thierry, 
Conqucte  de  FAngletirre  par  Us  Normands,  iii. 
221.) 
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TROUGH  OF  THE  SEA 

Tronglk  of  tlie  Beau  The  low  portion  be- 
tween the  lines  of  crests  of  two  waves.  Waves 
1)eing  raised  by  the  wind,  the  trough  must  be 
at  right  angles  to  its  direction.  Hence  to  be 
lengthways  in  the  trough  is  the  worst  position 
for  a  ship  in  regard  to  rolling. 

Trotu  do  &oiip  (Fr.).  In  Military  opera- 
tions, rows  of  pits  in  the  form  of  inverted  cones, 
and  with  a  pointed  stake  in  each.  Thej  form 
an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  cavalry.  They 
shonld  not  be  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  lest  the  enemy's  riflemen  should  make 
use  of  them. 

Trout  (A.-Sax.  truht).  This  name  is  re- 
stricted properly  and  specifically  to  the  Salmo 
fario  of  Linnaeus ;  but  is  applied  in  a  generic 
sense  to  other  native  species  of  Salmo,  the  8. 
eriox  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  the  S.  aalar  of  fion- 
deletius,  being  called  the  bull-trout  and  grey 
trout;  the  Sdmoferox,  the  great  grey  trout, or 
lake-trout ;  the  8.  truita,  the  salmon-trout,  &c. 
The  conunon  trout  inhabits  most  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  is  subject  to  many  varieties  of 
colour,  proportions,  and  even  of  internal  struc- 
ture, as  in  the  stomach  of  the  gillaroo-trout, 
according  to  the  variations  of  soil  and  food. 
The  season  of  spawning  with  the  trout  is  gene- 
rally in  the  month  of  October,  at  which  period 
the  gravid  fish  make  their  way  up  the  stream 
to  the  shallows.  Trout  are  in  finest  condition 
from  the  end  of  May  to  September. 

TrouT^res  or  Trouwenn  (Fr.  from  trou- 
ver,  to  find).  Another  form  of  the  word  Tbou- 
BADOUB,  employed  as  a  name  to  distinguish 
the  vernacular  poets  of  Northern  France  from 
the  Provencal  Troubadours.  The  flourishing 
period  of  these  poets  was  the  era  of  the 
Crusades,  and  to  them  belong  the  stories  of 
the  Carolingian  cyde,  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
peers,  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  of  Roland 
and  the  sons  of  Aymon.  The  productions  of 
the  trouvAres  wore  closely  imitated  by  the 
monkish  poets  who  wrote  in  T^tin,  but  who 
seem  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
*no  great  poet  is  inspired  but  in  his  native 
language.'  (Milman,  txtiin  Christianity^  book 
xiv.  ch.  iv.) 

Trower  (Fr.  trouver,  Ital.  trovare,  to  find). 
In  Law,  an  action  of  tort.  It  is  a  species  of 
action  on  the  case  [Action],  which  is  employed 
to  try  a  disputed  question  of  property  in  goods 
and  chattels.  The  declaration  in  trover  con- 
tained, previously  to  1852,  a  formal  allegation 
that  the  plaintiff  lost,  and  the  defendant  found, 
the  goods  in  question ;  but  this  legal  flction  is 
now  abolishea,  and  the  action  is  brought  on  a 
simple  allegation  that  the  defendant  converted 
to  his  own  use,  or  wrongfully  deprived  the 
plaintiff  of  the  use  and  possession  of,  the 
plaintifiTs  goods. 

Trojv  "UTar  of.  Attempts  have  been  made 
by  chronologers  to  assign  a  date  to  the  war 
of  Troy,  on  a  retrospective  calculation  from 
the  opinion  of  Heroaotus  that  Homer  lived 
some  four  centuries  before  his  own  time,  and 
that  the  Trojan  war  was,  in  the  supposed  age 
of  Homer,  a  comparatively  recent  event.  It 
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must,  however,  be  first  proved  that  there  was 
a  single  author  named  Homer,  for  the  Iliad. 
or  Odyssey,  or  for  both  [Epic;  Hoxebic 
FoBics],  and  that  there  really  was  an  historical 
Trojan  war.  On  both  of  these  points  no  eri- 
dence,  apparently,  is  forthcoming.  Of  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad  we  know  no- 
thing :  and  the  tale  which  the  Homeric  poets 
have  left  to  us  of  the  struggle  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  and  woes  of  Helen  is  essentially  a  story 
in  which  the  main  chain  of  causation  is  super- 
hUSnan,  in  which  the  gods  mingle  visibly  with 
men,  and  the  heroes  themselves  are  the  soiiii 
or  husbands  of  immortal  beings.  From  this 
narrative,  f^  of  an  astounding  thaumaturgr. 
Thu(^dides,  bv  rejecting  all  the  incidents  as 
utterly  improbable,  and  substitntmg  political 
motives  adequate  to  explain  the  movemeDts 
of  the  contending  forces,  has  extnusted  or 
rather  fabricated  a  story  thoroughly  probable 
in  itself,  but  for  which  we  have  less  histo- 
rical evidence  than  for  the  story  of  Bohinaon 
Crusoe.  In  short,  his  thoroughly  prosaic  and 
possible  narrative  is  a  piece  of  plausible  fic- 
tion of  no  greater  value  than  the  version  of 
Dio  Chrysostom,  which  gives  an  aceouBt  of 
the  war  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  thi^ 
lUad,  which  represents  Pftris  as  the  lawful 
husband  of  Helen,  and  Achilleus  aa  slain  br 
Hector,  while  the  Greeks  retire,  disnaml 
and  bafiSed,  without  taking  Troy.  We  are 
not,  perhaps,  justified  in  maintaining  the  ne- 
gative position,  that  no  war  actually  took  place 
in  the  Troad ;  but  we  have  as  little  warrant 
for  asserting  that  there  was.  The  burden 
of  proof  lies  on  those  who  assert  that  tbo 
Trojan  war  is  historical,  as  for  those  who 
maintain  the  existence  of  goigons,  griffinf. 
and  basilisks.  *  If,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  '  we  are 
asked  whether  it  be  not  a  legend  embody- 
ing portions  of  historical  matter,  and  raised 
upon  a  basis  of  truth — ^whether  there  may  not 
really  have  occurred  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Uion  a  war  purely  human  and  politicaL 
without  gods,  without  heroes,  without  Helen, 
without  Amazons,  without  Ethiopians  under 
the  beautiful  son  of  Eos,  without  the  wooden 
horse,  without  the  characteristic  and  expressivtf 
features  of  the  old  epical  war — like  the  muti- 
lated trunk  of  Deiphobus  in  the  under  worid : 
if  we  are  asked  whether  there  was  not  r^v 
some  such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this, 
our  answer  must  be  that,  aa  the  possibilitr 
of  it  cannot  be  denied,  so  neither  can  the 
reality  of  it  be  aflrmed.'.  {History  of  Grttet, 
part  1.  ch.  XV.) 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  souroe 
of  the  legend,  or  its  original  meaning,  it  » 
certain  that  it  became  loealiaed  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  Asia  Minor,  just  as  othfT 
myths  become  localised  at  B^os,  Oitygia. 
Crete,  Athens,  and  ]^eusis.  The  historical 
Ilion  had  its  acropolis  called  Peigamoa,  in 
which  was  shown  the  house  of  Priam,  and  the 
altar  at  which  he  had  been  slain,  and  where 
the  panoplies  worn  by  Homeric  heroes  wi*re 
exhibited  to  admiring  crowds,  who  belie''*'*^ 
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in  their  genuineness  as  firmly  as  the  pilgrims 
to  Treves  still  believe  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  Holy  Coat  On  the  altar  where  Priam 
ft;ll,  Alexander  the  Great  offered  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  from  the  wish  to  appease  the  an^er 
of  the  old  Trojan  king  against  the  Macedonian 
stranger  who  belonged  to  the  race  of  the 
AchiHeids.  The  reputation  of  this  historical 
Ilion  was  eclipsed  for  a  time  by  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandreia  Troas,  until  the  Romans 
granted  to  it  immunity  from  tribute,  with  other 
honours,  as  being  the  spot  whence  their  pro- 
genitor ^neas  had  started  on  his  westward 
wanderings.  Hence  arose  a  jealousy  between 
the  Hians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandreia 
Troas  and  other  cities,  who  made  an  attack  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  Trojan  sites  and  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  the  Homeric  Ilion  had  not 
occupied  the  site  of  the  city  so  called.  What- 
PTer  may  have  been  the  value  of  these  doubts, 
the  legendary  faith  continued  tmshaken,  and 
its  upholders  vindicated  for  it  the  weight 
of  authority  even  against  historical  impossi- 
bilities. 'HellanikuiB,  Herodotus,  Mindarus, 
rhe  guides  of  Xeixes,  and  Alexander  had  not 
been  shocked  by  them :  the  case  of  the  latter 
is  the  strongest  of  all,  because  he  had  received 
the  best  education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle  ; 
he  was  a  passionate  admirer  and  constant 
reader  of  the  Siad;  he  was  moreover  perso- 
nally familiar  with  the  movements  of  armies, 
and  lived  at  a  time  when  maps,  which  began 
with  Anaximander,  were  at  least  known  to 
all  who  sought  instruction.'  To  resist  such 
a  weight  of  authority  as  this,  would  ai^e  an 
extreme  hardihood  of  scepticism. 

But  although  it  is  no  part  of  the  historian's 
office  to  write  the  history  of  a  period  for  which 
he  has  no  materials  coming  to  him  as  the 
known  evidence  of  trustworthy  contemporary 
witnesses,*  the  mythologist  may  analyse  the 
legendary  narrative,  and  ascertain  its  points 
of  resemblance  or  difference,  as  compared 
with  the  epic  poems  or  the  traditions  of  other 
ages  and  eoimtries;  and  something  at  least 
is  done  when  the  names  of  many  among  the 
chief  actors  in  the  struggle  are  found  in  the 
earlier  literature  of  the  Hindus.  Some  steps 
are  gained  towards  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion when  we  learn  that  Paris  represents 
the  P&nis  who  seek  to  seduce  SaramA  (Helen) 
from  her  allegiance  to  Indra,  that  Briseis 
recurs  in  the  name  Brisaya,  that  Ath6n6  is 
AhanA,  that  Achilleus  is  the  solar  hero  Aha- 
ryu.  With  this  must  be  taken  the  large 
number  of  names  which  explain  themselves 
[Telsphassa],  and  the  analogies  in  the  lives 
and  character  of  Homeric  heroes,  and  those 
of  other  mythical  personages,  as  in  the  part 
played  by  Patroclos,  Phaethon,  and  Telb- 
MACHOS,  by  AchiJleus,  Meleagsos,  and  Paris, 
by  Leto  [AP014.0]  and  Hekabe  [Pams],  by 
the  agreement  in  the  attributes  of  Zeus  and 
Dyaus,  of  Phoebus  and  Indra,  of  Erinys  and 
Saranyu,  and  in  the  identity  of  the  ideas  which 
underlie  and  pervade  the  conceptions  of  Hera- 
cuss,  BXLLBBOPHON,  OdTSSBUS,  ACHILLBrS,  Sl- 
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ouRDS,  RusTEM,  ThbaiAtana,  Baldr,  Thbsbus, 
Perseus,  GSdifus,  and  many  more. 

When  the  names  of  the  chief  actors,  and  the 
main  incidents,  as  well  as  the  general  thread 
of  the  story,  are  thus  found  to  be  common 
elements  in  the  Teutonic,  Vedic,  and  Iranian 
mythologies,  a  presumption  is  at  least  raised 
that  the  whole  epic  is  entirely  mythical,  and 
that  it  existed  mdependently  of  any  earthly 
locality,  and  the  political  movements  of  any 
tribes.  In  short,  the  fortunes  of  a  geogra- 
phical Dion  seem  to  fade  away  into  the  cloud- 
land  where  the  m3rthical  *liion  like  a  mibt 
rose  into  towers,'  and  no  room  is  left  for  con- 
troversies whether  such  epithets  as  iiy€fi6ccaa, 
windy,  or  ^h^A^s  {broad,  or,  as  some  would 
have  it,  dark  or  mouldy),  apply  especially  to 
the  site  of  the  historical  Ilion.  If  the  evidence 
of  comparative  mythology  be  taken,  Ilion  was 
as  open  to  the  wind  as  the  land  of  the  Phjea- 
ciANS,  while  cipdSStis  becomes  a  name  quite 
as  applicable  to  it  as  to  Europa,  Euryganeia. 
Eury medusa,  and  other  wives  or  daughters  of 
solar  beings. 

Thus,  then,  the  ordinary  tests  of  Historical 
Credibilitt  show  that  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war  could  not  have  taken  place  in 
the  way  related,  while  comparative  mythology 
has  traced  the  materials  of  the  tale  into  other 
ages  and  countries,  between  which  and  the 
Greeks  intercommunication  was  impossible; 
and  whatever  be  the  opinion  entertained  as 
to  the  character  of  Paris  as  representing  the 
powers  of  light  or  darkness,  it  seems  not  easy 
to  resist  Professor  Max  Muller's  conclusion 
that,  'apart  from  all  mythological  considera- 
tions, Saramft  in  Sanskrit  is  the  same  word  as 
Helene  in  Greek,  and  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  ascribe  such  coincidences  as  Dyaus  and 
Zeus,  Varuna  and  Uranos,  Sarvara  and  Cir- 
heruSj  to  mere  accident,  we  are  bound  to  trace 
Sarami  and  Helene  back  to  the  same  point 
from  which  both  could  have  started  in  common. 
The  siege  of  Troy  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
daily  siege  of  the  East  by  the  solar  powers, 
that  every  evening  are  robbed  of  their  brightest 
treasures  in  the  West.  That  siege,  in  its 
original  form,  is  the  constant  theme  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda.  Saram&,  it  is  true,  does  not 
yield  in  the  Veda  to  the  temptation  of  Pani ; 
yet  the  first  indications  of  her  faithlessness 
are  there,  and  the  equivocal  character  of 
the  twilight  which  she  represents  would  fully 
account  for  the  iiirther  developement  of  the 
Greek  myth.  In  the  Biad^  Bris&is,  the  daiigh- 
ter  of  Brises,  is  one  of  the  first  captives 
taken  by  the  advancine  army  of  the  West. 
In  the  Veda,  before  thebnght  powers  reconquer 
the  light  that  had  been  stolen  by  Pani,  they 
are  said  to  have  conquered  the  offspring  of 
Brisaya.  The  daughter  of  Brises  is  restored 
to  Achilles  when  his  glory  begins  to  act,  just 
as  all  the  first  loves  of  solar  heroes  return  to 
them  in  the  last  moments  of  their  earthly 
career.*  (Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  Language, 
second  series,  xi. )  For  the  singular  parallelism 
which,   even  to  minute  details,  runs  through 
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the  tales  of  the  final  conflict  of  Achilles  and 
Hector,  in  the  Iliadj  and  that  of  Odysseus  and 
the  suitors  in  the  Odyssey ^  see  Cox,  Tales 
of  Thebes  andArgoa,  Introduction  63-110. 

Troy  'UTeiflTlit.  An  English  weight  chieflj 
used  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  and 
other  articles  of  jewellery.  The  pound  troy 
contains  12  ounces  or  5,760  grains,  the  pound 
avoirdupois  containing  7,000  of  such  grains. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
\he  monkish  name,  given  to  London,  of  Troy 
Novant.    [Wkiohts.] 

Truce  (Mod.  Lat.  treuga,  from  the  Teutonic 
treuo,  truth).  An  agreement  between  states, 
or  those  representing  them,  for  the  suspension 
of  hostilities.  Such  an  agreement,  when  made 
by  officers  of  the  state  in  the  general  exercise 
of  their  duty,  and  not  authorised  for  the 
purpose  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implifi- 
cation,  ranks  among  that  class  of  conventions 
which  jurists  teim  sponsions,  and  which  are 
binding  only  if  ratified.  [Sponsion.]  A  gene- 
ral armistice  or  truce  difiers  from  a  partial 
truce,  which  is  limited  to  particular  places; 
as  between  two  armies,  or  between  a  besieged 
fortress  and  the  besieging  army.  The  former, 
in  general,  requires  ratification:  power  to 
include  the  latter  is  held  to  be  implied  in  the 
general  authority  of  military  and  naval  officers. 
(Vuttel,  book  iii.  ch.  xvi. ;  Wheaton  On  Inter- 
national Law,  vol.  ii) 

Tmoe  of  Ck>d  (Lat.  Treiiga  Dei),  A  sus- 
pension of  arms,  which  occasionally  took  place 
in  the  middle  ages,  putting  a  stop  to  pri- 
vate hostilities.  The  right  to  engage  in  these 
hostilities  was  jealously  maintained  by  the  in- 
ferior feudatories  of  the  several  moniurchies  of 
Europe.  But  it  was  restrained  by  the  repeated 
promulgation  of  these  truces,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church.  Thus,  in  the  county  of 
Eoussillon,  a.d.  1027,  it  was  determined  in  a 
Hynod  of  the  clergy,  that  no  man  should  attack 
his  eneiny  from  the  hour  of  nones  on  Saturday 
to  the  hour  of  prime  on  Monday.  In  1041,  a 
general  '  truce  of  God '  was  accepted  by  the 
barons,  first  of  Aquitaine,  and  then  of  all  France, 
to  last  from  the  Wednesday  evening  of  every 
week  to  the  Monday  morning  following.  This 
regulation  was  admitted  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  England,  in  1042,  with  some  additions 
of  great  festivals  and  other  days.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  many  coimcils,  especially  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1179.  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
introduced  a  new  species  of  truce,  termed  the 
quarantine,  by  one  of  his  ordinances.  Under 
penalty  of  hi^h  treason,  it  restrained  the 
family  of  an  injured  or  murdered  person  firom 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  until  forty 
days  after  the  commission  of  the  act  complained 
of.  (For  the  general  working  of  the  system, 
see  Milman,  Latin  Chnstia?nty,  book  viii.  ch.  vi.) 

Track.  The  small  wooden  cap  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fiag-staflT,  or  at  the  mast-head. 
It  is  a  small  circular  piece  of  wood  with 
one  or  more  pulleys  for  halyards  to  pass  over. 

Track  System.  An  arrangement  by  which 
an  employer  pays  in  kind  or  in  goods,  instead 
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of  in  money.  Such  a  method  of  paying  wagp<< 
is  very  early.  Money  was  scarce  in  bygoDt* 
times,  and  except  for  purchases  from  a  distanrr 
was  not  needed.  Even  when  a  change  took 
place  in  the  value  of  money,  and  it  becaim 
therefore  accessible,  it  circulated  but  slowlr, 
and  tokens  were  freely  stamped  and  issued  bj 
traders.  This  deficiency  in  money  was  long 
felt  in  the  north  of  England,  in  which  regiou 
the  truck  system  naturally  flourished. 

If  the  employer  were  a  benevolent  and 
honest  man,  the  supply  of  genuine  oommoditit^ 
to  his  workmen  in  exchange  for  their  labour, 
would  be,  as  opposed  to  the  high  charges  and 
frequent  adulterations  of  small  retail  3aop8,  a 
great  boon.  Clothing  dubs,  which  take  the 
money  of  labourers  and  expend  it  in  Lu^ 
purchases  at  wholesale  rates,  are  bj  do  mean^ 
an  evil,  but  a  great  good,  especially  when  the 
people  are  not  pauperised  by  latge  giants  undor 
the  name  of  interests  But  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  capitalist  and  factory  operatiTes  an* 
not  fiivourable  to  benevolence,  and  ezperienci 
has  unfortunately  shown  that  the  practice  of 
the  former  was  not  even  honest.  The  track 
shops  sold  bad  goods  at  exorbitant  prices.  In 
order  to  tie  the  factory  hands  to  the  masters, 
they  encouraged  a  system  of  credit,  and  became 
as  scandalous  a  public  nuisance  as  roguery  sad 
helplessness  could  produce.  The  vile  profits  of 
the  truck  shop  became  a  source  of  considenblc 
and  admitted  revenue  to  the  employers,  and  (lu 
workmen  were  paid  at  rates  which^  when  com- 
pared with  the  real  value  of  their  earning?, 
were  almost  nominal. 

The  truck  system  was  abolished  by  1  &  2  Wm. 
IV.  c.  37,  not  without  opposition.  It  was  xa^ 
against  the  action  of  parliament  that  it  vas 
undesirable  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
trade ;  but  those  who  use  this  righteous  sign- 
ment  should  take  care  that  they  are  dot  striTh^ 
to  cover  oppression  and  fraud  under  so  sacnil 
a  term.  Freedom  does  not  mean  the  ri^t  of 
the  strongest  to  oppress  the  helpless.  TW 
blemish  of  the  Act  was,  that  it  was  only  made 
to  extend  to  towns,  and,  like  the  Factory 
Children's  Act,  did  not  embrace  within  the 
provisions  of  its  police  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Act  of  1831  was  preventive.  But  tho 
most  important  means  by  which  the  warkm:iD 
can  be  supplied  with  goods  of  a  trust  wort  bv 
character,  is  by  the  establishment  of  oo-operatire 
stores  of  supply.  The  experiment  has  bet-a 
tried  successAilly,  and  will  have  permanent 
efiects.  The  system  has  several  advantagi-s. 
It  secures  the  consumer  from  adulteration,  fur 
the  consumers  are  the  proprietors.  Itprerents 
the  habit  of  credit  in  general  articles  of  con- 
sumption, for  no  co-operative  association  nn 
succeed  which  allows  itself  the  risk  of  bad 
debts.     [Co-oPERATiON.] 

Tracks  (akin  to  Gr.  rpox^t,  a  wM).  In 
Artillery,  small  thick  round  wheels  of  wood  or 
iron.  Also  round  blocks  of  wood,  hollowed  oat 
at  the  centre,  in  which  the  feet  of  a  gyn  at? 
placed,  when  the  ground  is  bad. 
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True  BtlL  The  formula  by  which  the 
grand  jurj  finds  or  approves  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment. 

TmlBe  (Fr.  trufife,  Ital.  trufa).  Applied 
generally,  the  name  Tmffle  (or  Trubs)  com- 
prises all  the  Fungi  which  belong  to  the  natural 
orders  ffypogtsi  and  Tliberacei.  The  Truffles, 
properly  so  called,  belong,  however,  to  the 
Epical  genera  Tuber,  ana  the  closely  allied 
genera  Charomyces  and  J\trfesia, 

The  truffles  of  commerce  all  belong  to  the 
genua  Tuber,  of  which  several  species  are 
edible ;  the  English  Truffles  belonging  princi- 
pally to  T.  testivum,  and  the  best  French  Truffles 
to  71  mdanoeporum.  These  are  black  and 
warty  externally,  with  the  flesh  variously 
marbled.  The  Piedmontese  Truffles,  on  the 
contrary  (which  bear  a  high  price,  and  are 
highly  esteemed),  are  smooth,  and  within  white 
more  or  less  tinged  with  pink.  Truffles  are 
in  this  countiy  sought  for  almost  exclusively 
by  dogs  of  a  particular  breed,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent sows  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
they  are  raked  up  by  persons  who  have  a 
peculiar  knack  in  recognising  the  spots  where 
they  are  likely  to  grow. 

All  attempts  have  failed  at  cultivating  them 
in  the  same  way  as  mushrooms.  In  the  South 
of  France,  indeed,  truffles  have  been  procured 
in  woods  by  watering  the  ground,  previously 
prepared,  with  water  in  whiai  the  parings  had 
been  steeped ;  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
prepare  spawn  for  sale  in  a  form  similar  to 
that  of  mushroom-spawn.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  will  sooner  or  latter  be  accom- 
plished. 

Truffles  require  a  calcareous  soil,  and  in  such 
soils  they  are,  we  believe,  much  more  common 
than  is  usually  supposed.  They  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  beech-woods,  out  are  found 
in  England  sometimes  amongst  oaks  without 
any  admixture  of  beech,  and  they  do  not  dislike 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  conifers.  They 
have  l>een  seen  sometimes  so  near  the  surface  as 
to  be  cut  ofif  by  the  scythe  when  the  grass  is 
mown.  Besides  the  edible  truffles,  which  receive 
dilTerent  names  from  collectors  according  to  their 
degree  of  ripeness,  there  are  several  strongly 
scented  or  minute  species,  mostly  with  an  even 
bark,  which  are  either  not  esculent  or  too  small 
to  attract  general  notice. 

The  large  white  truffle  belonging  to  the  genus 
Charomyces  is  too  rare  in  England  to  be  of  much 
consequence,  but  it  is  a  poor  article  of  food. 
The  African  Truffle,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Tcrfes^ia,  is  a  better  esculent  than  the  last,  but 
not  equal  to  the  Tuber  astiuumy  though  it  ap- 
pears of  late  to  have  attracted  much  notice  m 
Algiers  from  its  abundance;  and  numerous 
specimens  have  been  also  received  &om  Moga- 
dore.  A  species  of  Hydnotrya  is  sold  abun- 
dantly in  the  market  of  Prague.  The  Bed 
Trume  of  the  Bath  market  is  a  Melanogaster, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  .S^po^<^',  not  Tuberacei. 
(Berkeley,  Treasury  of  Botany.) 

Troxnpet  (Ger.  trompeto,  Ital.  trumba, 
Swed.  trumma,  and  thus  akin  to  dru7n).    In 
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Acoustics,  an  instrument  used  for  the  purpose 
either  of  conveying  articulate  sounds  to  a  great 
distance,  or  for  applying  to  the  ear,  in  order  to 
collect  the  sonorous  waves,  and  render  sounds 
more  distinct.  In  the  former  case  the  instru- 
ment is  a  epeaking'trumfet',  in  the  latter,  a 
hearing'truinpet 

Speaking-trumpet. — The  object  of  the  speak- 
ing trumpet  is  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
speech,  and  transmit  it  to  considerable  dis- 
tances in  a  particular  direction.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  effljct,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the 
aerial  undulations  which  would  disperse  them- 
selves in  all  directions  be  confined  by  the 
sides  of  the  trumpet,  and  refiected  so  as  to 
take,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  axis.  This  is  accomplished  by  giving 
the  trumpet  such  a  form  that  its  diameter 
becomes  greater  towards  the  extremity  farthest 
from  the  mouth.  A  cylindrical  or  prismatic 
tube,  of  equal  diameter  throughout,  assists 
powerfully  in  conveying  sound  firom  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  but  contributes  in  no 
degree  to  give  a  direction  to  sound,  or  transmit 
it  through  free  air. 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  the  effects  of 
the  speaking-trumpet  is  attended  with  consider- 
able difficulty.  Assuming  that  the  reflection  of 
sound  takes  place  according  to  the  laws  of 
catoptrics,  Lambert  (Berlin  Memoirs  for  1763) 
shows  that  the  best  form  of  the  instrument  is  a 
truncated  cone,  for  the  rays  successively  re- 
flected from  the  interior  surface  of  this  figure 
make  smaller  angles  with  the  axis  after  each 
successive  refiexion.  Cassegrain  {Journal  dee 
Savans,  tom.  iii.)  recommends  the  surface 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  hyperbola  about 
its  asymptote;  and  Eircher  had  previously 
proposed  a  truncated  parabolic  conoid,  the 
mouth-piece  occupying  the  focus.  Some  authors 
suppose  that  the  trumpet  should  be  formed  of  a 
very  elastic  material,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
sound  by  its  vibrations.  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  without  elasticity,  to  avoid 
the  confusion  that  might  be  caused  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  tube.  Hassenfratz  (Journal 
de  Physique,  tom.  Ivi.),  who  made  a  number  of 
experiments  on  the  power  of  the  trumpet,  by 
fixing  a  small  watch  in  the  mouth-piece,  and 
observing  the  distance  at  which  the  beats  ceased 
to  be  audible,  found  that  the  effects  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  a  trumpet  of  tinned  iron, 
wheUier  used  in  its  naked  form,  or  tightly 
bound  round  with  linen  to  prevent  vibration, 
or  when  lined  with  woollen  cloth,  by  which 
means  refiexion  was  entirely  prevented.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  neither  the  shape 
of  the  instrument,  nor  the  material  of  which 
it  is  formed,  is  of  much  consequence.  Leslie 
(Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Propagation  of  Hi  at)  supposes  the  effect  of 
the  trumpet  to  be  owing  to  the  more  condensed 
and  vigorous  impulsion  given  to  the  air  from 
its  lateral  fiow  being  checked.  *  The  tube,'  ho 
observes,  'by  its  length  and  narrowness,  do- 
tains  the  efflux  of  air,  and  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  it  diminished  the  volubility  of  that  fluid, 
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or  increased  its  density.  The  organs  of  articu- 
lation strike  with  concentrated  force;  and  the 
piilses,  so  vigorously  thus  excited,  are,  from 
the  reflected  form  of  the  aperture,  finally 
enabled  to  escape,  and  to  spread  themselves 
along  the  atmosphere.'    (P.  225.) 

The  invention  of  the  speaking-trumpet  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Sir  Samuel  Moreland, 
who,  about  the  yesor  1670,  proposed  the  best 
form  of  the  speaking-trumpet  as  a  question  to 
the  Royal  Society. 

Heartng-trumjyet. — The  hearing-trumpet,  or 
ear-trumpet,  nmy  be  considered  as  a  reversed 
speaking-trumpet,  with  which  it  generally  cor- 
responds in  form,  though,  for  the  sake  of 
portability,  it  is  often  made  curved  or  spiral. 
Lambert  recommends  the  parabolic  figure  as 
the  most  advantageous;  but,  in  order  to  give 
the  greatest  eifect,  the  apex  of  the  paraboloid 
roust  be  cut  ofiT,  and  the  mouth  of  a  smaU  tube 
inserted  in  the  focus,  to  convey  the  sound  con- 
centrated at  that  point  to  the  auditory  organ. 
Various  other  forms  are  adopted  in  practice; 
and  of  late  years,  flexible  Indian-rubber  tubes 
have  been  brought  into  use,  having  a  conical 
mouth-piece  of  ivory  or  silver  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and  a  small  tube  of  like  material 
to  be  applied  to  the  ear.  A  trumpet  of  this 
kind  may  be  used  advantageously,  not  only 
for  remed}nng  the  defects  of  the  organ  of 
hearing,  but  for  assisting  the  observer  to 
collect  feeble  and  distant  sounds.  (Moreland 
On  the  Speakinff-Trumprt,  1671 ;  Chladni, 
TraitidesSons;  Oehler,  Pht/sikalisches  Wifrter- 
buck  J  art.  *  Horrohr.') 

Trumpbt.  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
usually  made  of  brass,  but  sometimes  of  silver. 
This  instrument  formerly  possessed  but  few 
notes ;  but  in  later  times  it  has,  by  means  of 
slides  and  keys,  been  vastly  extended  in  its 
inflexions. 

Trumpet  Flower.  A  name  applied  to 
various  large  tubular  flowers,  as  those  of 
Bignonia,  Ttcoma,  Cata/pOj  Bruns/elsidy  Sol- 
andra,  &c. 

Trumpet  "Weed.  The  name  of  a  sea-weed, 
Ecklonia  buccinaliSf  belonging  to  the  natural 
ortler  Laminariacr(Bf  and  very  common  and 
well  known  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
stem  is  often  twenty  feet  long,  and  is  crowned 
at  the  top  by  a  fan-shaped  cluster  of  fronds,  ten 
foet  or  more  in  length.  The  stem  of  this  sea- 
weed, says  Dr.  Harvey,  which  is  hollow  in  the 
upper  portion,  is  when  dried  often  used  in  the 
colony  as  a  siphon,  and  by  the  native  herdsmen 
is  formed  into  a  trumpet  for  collecting  the 
cattle  in  the  evening. 

Trunoate  (Lat.  truncatus,  maimed).  In 
Botany,  this  term  is  applied  to  bodies  which 
terminate  very  abruptly,  as  if  a  piece  had  been 
cut  off;  as  the  leaf  of  the  tulip-tree. 

Trundle.  In  Mechanics,  a  pinion  having 
its  teeth  formed  of  thick  pins  set  in  discs,  other- 
wise called  a  lantern  wheels  or  wallowrr. 

Trundle-liead  of  a  Capstan*  The  circular 
part  lit  the  top,  with  holes  for  the  reception  of 
the  levers  bv  which  the  apparatus  is  worked. 
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Trunk  (Lat.  truncua).  In  Architecture, 
the  same  as  shaft.  In  the  application  of  this 
word  to  a  pedestal,  it  signifies  the  die,  dado,  or 
body  of  the  pedestal. 

Thukk.  In  Entomology,  this  term  signifies 
the  intermediate  section  of  the  body  which  lies 
between  the  head  and  the  abdomen. 

Trunnions  (Fr.  trognon,  a  core).  Short 
cylinders  projecting  from  the  sides  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  by  which  it  rests  on  its  carriage  or 
bed.  They  are  generally  about  one  calibre  in 
diameter  and  length. 

Truss  (Fr.  trousse.  Ban.  trosse).  In 
Architecture,  a  framed  assemblage  of  pieces  of 
timber  for  the  support  of  a  principal  beam  or 
piece.     [EooF.] 

Tbuss.  On  Shipboard,  a  rope  confining  the 
middle  of  a  lower  yard  to  the  mast. 

Truss.  In  Shipbuilding,  timbers,  or  pre- 
ferably iron  plates,  for  giving  a  diagon.^ 
internal  support  to  the  side  timbers  or  ribs. 

Tfiuss.  In  Surgery,  an  apparatus  by  which, 
in  cases  of  rupture,  the  intestine  is  retained  in 
the  abdominal  cavity.  This  is  usually  effected 
by  the  aid  of  a  steel  spring  resting  upon  a 
small  pad  or  cushion,  which  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  proper  bandage. 

Trussed  &oo£  In  Architecture,  one  so 
constructed  as  to  support  the  principal  raiders 
and  the  beam  at  certain  points  where  bending 
of  the  timber  is  likely  to  occur.     [Roof.] 

Trust  (Swed.  trost,  akin  to  troth,  true,  tmoe; 
Ger.  treue,  &c.).  In  Law,  a  term  commonly 
used  to  designate  any  equitable  right  or  inte- 
rest as  distinguished  from  a  legal  one :  pro- 
perly, that  class  of  equitable  rights  supposed 
to  be  founded  in  the  confidence  placed  by  one 
party  in  another;  the  name  trustee  denoting 
the  person  in  whom  confidence  is  placed,  and 
the  term  cestm  que  trusty  signifying  the  person 
who  trusts — in  other  words,  the  party  who 
enjoys  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  objects  of 
which  the  trustee  has  the  legal  property. 

The  origin  of  conveyances  in  trust  may  be 
traced  to  the  fidei  commissum  of  the  Homans, 
which  was  a  gift  by  will  to  a  person  capable  of 
taking  in  trust  for  another  who  was  incapable  by 
the  Koman  law  of  taking  such  benefit,  and  whose 
claim  under  such  gifts  was  for  a  long  time  pre- 
carious and  merely  fiduciaiy,  but  came  at  length 
to  be  recognised  and  enforoed  bylaw.  With  us, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  original  motive  for  the 
introduction  of  the  fiduciary  right,  which  was 
certainly  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  wa«  the 
wish  to  escape  from  the  disabilities  affecting 
certain  persons,  or  bodies,  or  the  liabiliti*^ 
attached  to  property  in  its  direct  and  simplt* 
shape.  Such  was,  in  particular,  the  disability 
of  corporations  to  purchase  land ;  and  on  this 
account^  as  it  is  conmionly  said,  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  chiefly  interested  in  this  matter,  in- 
troduced this  new  species  of  property,  which 
was  willingly  recognised  by  the  chancellors, 
who  were  usually  ecclesiastics,  and  in  other  re- 
spects inclined  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  civil 
1  aw.  The  clergy  were,  however,  soon  themselr^^ 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  invention,  the 
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disability  of  corporations  to  take  land  being 
extended  by  statute  to  the  new  right  so  created. 
But  there  still  remained  many  liabilities,  aris- 
ing from  feudal  tenure,  incident  to  property 
at  common  law;  such  as^  for  instance,  dower, 
escheat,  wardship,  restraint  apon  alienation  by 
will,  which  it  was  desirable  and  possible  either 
to  erade  by  this  mode  of  conyeyance  in  trust, 
or  to  transfer  to  a  quarter  less  likely  to  be 
affected  by  them :  and  there  were  also  many 
modifications  of  property  for  the  benefit  of 
families,  which  could  only  be  giyen  in  this  man- 
ner. It  is  said,  farther,  that  there  were  less 
honest  purposes,  such  as  the  defrauding  bon& 
fide  purchasers  by  secret  alienation,  sought 
to  be  attained  by  the  same  means.  For 
these,  among  other  reasons,  conyeyances  in 
trust  were  still  resorted  to;  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  had  once,  for  whateyer  rea- 
son, originally  recognised,  continued  to  enforce 
them. 

There  were  also  two  methods  of  creating  a 
trust,  or  rather  raising  a  use,  without  an  actual 
conveyance :  the  one  by  agreement  for  money ; 
the  other  by  coyenant  under  seal  in  considera- 
tion of  near  rdatumship. 

The  right  so  created  was  called  indififerently 
a  trust  or  a  use;  more  commonly  the  latter, 
from  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  rents  and 
profits,  annexed  to  it  in  equity.  Indeed,  the 
benefit  of  the  use  or  trust  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, confined  to  this;  but  the  cestuis  que 
use,  or  parties  beneficially  interested,  soon 
acquired  the  right  of  directing  a  conveyance 
by  the  holders  of  the  legal  estate,  technically 
termed  thefeoffees  to  tusSj  and  also  of  call- 
ing upon  them  to  use  the  legal  title  in  their 
defence  in  a  court  of  common  law.     [Use.] 

Several  statutes  were  passed  at  difiTerent 
times,  giving  to  the  owner  of  the  use  or  trust 
partial  legal  rights,  and  partially  also  sub- 
jecting interests  of  that  sort  to  legal  liabilities, 
before  the  celebrated  statute,  commonly  called 
the  Statute  of  Uses,  which  was  passed  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VUL  The 
general  object  of  this  statute,  as  stated  in  the 
preamble,  was  to  prevent  those  secret  and 
fraudulent  transfers  occasioned  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  real  from  the  apparent  ownership, 
and  tb  restore  those  rights  of  the  feudal  lord, 
and  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  evaded  by  keeping  the  legal  title 
(to  which  alone  they  attached)  in  a  course  of 
succession  where  it  was  unlikely  to  be  forfeited 
by  treason,  and  where  it  was  less  frequently 
subject,  by  descent  to  an  infant  heir,  to  the 
burden  of  wardship  and  relief.  The  general 
(^ect  of  the  statute,  as  stated  in  the  title, 
was  the  transferring  or  changing  the  use  into 
possession,  L  e.  annexing  to  the  use  the  legal 
right  of  possession,  whereby  the  real  owner 
would  be  made  manifest  to  all,  and  the  real 
ownership  would  become  subject  to  all  the  lia- 
bilities incident  to  the  legal  title :  in  shor^  the 
distinction  between  equitable  and  legal  rights 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  adjudication  on 
&11  questions  of  property,  except  in  particular 
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cases  of  fraud  or  accident,  would  be  restored  to 
the  courts  of  common  law. 

The  statute,  however,  was  so  worded  as  not 
to  apply  either  to  copyholds  or  leaseholds,  nor 
indeed  to  personal  property  of  any  description, 
which  at  that  time  was  little  thought  of; 
so  that  equitable  rights  in  copyholds  and 
personalty  remained  as  before,  merely  equit- 
able; and  they  arose  again,  very  shortly  after- 
wards, in  every  species  of  real  property,  it 
being  held  by  Uie  courts  of  common  law  that 
only  such  uses  or  trusts  were  executed  and 
transferred  ^  into  possession  by  the  statute, 
as  were  raised  or  declared  upon  what  was 
before  the  statute  the  legal  seisin  or  estate; 
so  that  where  a  new  legal  estate  taking  effect 
as  such  by  virtue  of  the  statute  was  created  or 
conveyed  in  trusty  such  trust-right,  not  being 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute,  and  not 
being  recognised  by  the  courts  of  common  law, 
was  adopted  and  enforced  in  equity,  for  reasons 
altogether  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  ori- 
ginally led  to  the  introduction  of  uses. 

Hence  a  new  system  of  equitable  rights 
grew  up  under  the  name  of  trustee  commen- 
surate with  the  new  system  of  legal  rights  or 
uses  (fbr  the  use  henceforth  denoted  the  legal 
estate),  created  by  the  statute;  and  though 
some  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  old 
trust  were,  by  the  effect  of  the  statute,  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  legal  ownership  (such  as 
the  capability  of  modification  for  the  benefit 
of  different  parties  upon  different  events),  and 
though  the  right  of  disposition  by  will  was 
shortly  afterwards  extended  to  it  by  special 
statute,  and  though  whatever  advantages  were 
still  possessed  by  the  tnistf  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  burdens  of  tenure  or  the  other 
liabilities  now  annexed  to  the  use^  were 
gradually  removed  either  by  the  abolition  of 
those  burdens  or  the  extension  of  those  lia- 
bilities, trusts  still  continued  and  continue  to 
be  habitually  resorted  to  for  various  purposes. 
These  are,  generally,  either  to  protect  the 
interests  of  married  women  and  children,  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  them 
the  legal  rights  which  they  would  be  in- 
capable of  exercising ;  or  to  secure  the  rights 
of  those  in  remainder,  by  severing  from  the 
usufruct  of  property  for  a  life  the  power  of 
disposing  of  the  whole;  or,  lastly,  the  con- 
venience of  management,  where  many  parties 
are  interested  in  t£e  same  subject. 

These  observations  can  apply,  at  least  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  only  to  express  trusts. 
An  express  trust  supposes  a  legal  transfer  of 
the  property  actually  completed,  and  a  decla- 
ration in  the  same  instrument,  or  having  refer- 
ence to  the  same  instrument,  of  the  trust  upon 
which  the  property  so  transferred  is  to  be  held ; 
and  the  ground  upon  which  such  trust  rests  is 
the  express  confidence  that  is  placed  in  the 
trustee  by  the  person  who  transfers  the  pro- 
perty to  him,  no  consideration  of  money  or 
blood  between  the  trustee  and  those  for  whom 
he  holds  being  required  as  an  inducement  for 
the  interference  of  equity. 
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Trusts  are  most  commonly  raised  bj  marriage 
settlements,  or  by  will  [SBTTLBiCBifT.]  The 
usual  trusts  in  the  former  case,  as  to  real  estate, 
are,  in  the  first  place,  for  securing  to  the  wife 
payment  of  her  pin  money  during  marriage,  and 
of  her  jointure  after  the  husband's  death ;  then 
for  the  raising  the  stipulated  provisions  for 
younger  children,  and  also  for  proriding  for 
their  maintenance  during  minority.  Similar 
trusts,  also,  are  commonly  raised  in  wills,  for 
the  maintenance  or  advancement  and  portion- 
ing of  children.  In  all  such  cases,  the  legal 
rights  Tested  in  the  trustees  most  commonly 
remain  in  their  hands,  as  a  means  only  of 
compelling  the  person  actually  in  possession 
to  discharge  those  claims  subject  to  which  he 
holds  his  estate.  But  it  is  in  regard  to  that 
sort  of  personal  property,  the  title  to  which, 
or  rather  the  power  of  conferring  a  title  to 
which,  is  annexed  to  the  possession,  either 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  as  in  the 
case  of  money,  or  for  reasons  of  public  con- 
venience, as  in  the  case  of  stock  in  the  funds 
(a  class  of  property  over  which  the  holder, 
whether  it  be  in  trust  or  not,  has  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Bank  absolute  power  of  aliena- 
tion) and  other  similar  investments,  such  as 
shares  in  public  companies,  &c.,  that  the  utility  of 
trust  s  is  more  particularly  conspicuous.  When- 
ever it  is  sought  to  create  in  any  such  property 
shifting  or  partial  interests,  nothing  in  such 
cases  can  secure  future  or  contingent  rights 
from  the  dishonesty  of  the  tenant  for  life  or 
partial  owner  but  the  intervention  of  trustees, 
m  whose  hands  the  whole  legal  interest,  i.e. 
the  whole  power  of  alienation,  resides ;  and 
though  a  similar  danger  is  sometimes  to  be 
apprehended  even  at  their  hands,  yet  their 
number  itself,  and  the  discretion  that  may 
bo  exercised  in  their  appointment,  afford  a 
greater  security  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
integrity  of  a  single  individual. 

Trustees  are  bound  to  act  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  their  trust  and  the 
rules  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  will 
be  made  answerable  for  the  consequences  of 
any  breach  of  trust,  however  innocent.  They 
are  liable  not  only  for  such  sums  as  they 
actually  hare  received,  but  for  such  also 
as  they  might,  but  for  their  wilful  neglect 
or  default,  have  received.  WTiere  there  are 
several  trustees,  each  is  generally  liable  for  his 
own  acts  and  receipts  only ;  but  where  all  con- 
cur in  empowering  either  one  of  themselves, 
or "  a  third  party,  to  do  or  receive  that  which 
he  could  not  do  or  receive  but  by  virtue  of 
such  authorisation,  all  are  resjwnsible  for  his 
acts  and  receipts  under  such  joint  authority. 
It  is  the  duty  of  trustees,  besides  being  faith- 
ful accountants,  to  apply  and  distribute  rightly 
the  property  with  whicn  they  are  intrusted  ac- 
cording to  the  various  rights  of  the  parties 
entitled  to  it ;  and  they  are  liable  for  any  mis- 
application, arising  either  from  ignorance  of 
facts  which  they  ouglit to  have  known  (i.e.  might 
by  oonunon  diligence  have  known),  or  from  iguo- 
rauce  of  the  law  in  any  case,  and  this  although 
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they  may  have  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  ukI 
in  reliance  on  the  opinion  of  eminent  legal  ad- 
visers. The  rights  of  trustees  are  oonfinM  to 
the  reimbursement  of  their  proper  €xpei]»-8 
out  of  the  trust  property.  An  express  tn^^t 
will  not  fail  for  the  want  of  trustees ;  \riieiv 
none  are  nominated,  the  Court  of  CbQec7 
will  take  upon  itself  the  appointment 

In  the  case  of  implied  or  resvUhg  tRs'>. 
the  confidence  is  not  expressed,  but  implied  U 
courts  of  equity  from  the  wantofcaDsidenti.j 
or  motive  apparent  in  such  cases,  to  give  av:  v 
the  whole,  or,  as  it  may  be,  any  part  of  tl 
beneficial  interest.  Such  trusts  arise,  for  k- 
stance,  upon  the  conveyance  or  transfer,  \j 
deed  or  will,  of  property,  real  or  penooal,  bj'.d 
some  trust  expressly  declared,  which  dors  l<a 
exhaust  the  whole  beneficial  interest,  or  ex- 
pressly upon  trust,  though  no  trust  be  decltPtl: 
in  the  first  of  which  cases,  the  snrpliis  of  t^ 
beneficial  ownership,  after  satisfaction  of  tii< 
express  purpose  or  trusty  and  in  the  seor.'! 
case,  the  whole  of  the  ownership,  resnb  i 
the  party  making  such  conveyance  or  tnn>ivr. 

Trjraall.  A  small  gaff  sail  of'stioDg^r 
storm  canvas,  set  in  bad  weather. 

TrjUilni^  A  division  of  counties  ii.-.' 
three  puts,  ascribed  to  Alfred.  The  Vi/i 
survives  in  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire. 

Tsabalun.     [Sabaisx.] 

Tsobefffeliilte.    [Tschewkixttb.] 

Tsoliennigtta.  A  kind  of  ammoDia-alto: 
found  in  the  Brown-coal  formation  of  Tsdu^r- 
mig  in  Bohemia. 

Tsoliewkliiite*  An  amoiphonsimnenl^'f 
a  velvet-black  colour  found  nf4ir  Miask  in  thi 
Ilmen  mountains  and  in  the  granite  of  th- 
mountains  of  Siberia.  It  is  composed  chicSr 
of  silica^  titanic  acid,  protoxide  of  iron,  lim^. 
and  the  peroxides  of  cerium,  lanthaninm,  &!:i 
didymium.  It  is  named  after  Gheneral  TKhevbu. 
T»oMmtiawen*»  TnuicfimiiattoB. 
Tschimhausen's  transformation  of  an  algeltr£:<: 
equation  has  for  its  object  to  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  certain  terms,  and  thns  tu 
facilitate  its  solution.  This  is  acoompli4t<^ 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  unknown  qoautity 
y  connected  with  the  x  of  the  given  eqoatioa, 
say  of  the  n***  degree,  by  the  relation — 

where  a^,  ffi  &c.  are  disposable  ooefSd^o^. 
The  elimination  of  x  between  this  and  t  .• 
original  equation  leads  to  another  in  y  of  t-'  • 
n**»  degree.  Tschimhausen  published  t;-s 
method  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Lapr : 
in  1683,  and  it  has  since  been  employed  Ij 
numerous  writers.  Prof.  Cayley,  in  'M!tf 
Journal,  vol.  Iviii.  1861,  and  in  the  PkH.  7>ro. 
1862,  has  given  the  transformed  equations  f. : 
cubic,  quartic,  and  quintic  equations. 

Tsoliadlo  or  Clrndtc  Xangwcei.  By 
this  name  are  known  those  dialects  of  t^^ 
Finnic  class,  which  are  spoken  by  the  Lapi-^ 
Finns,  and  Goths,  the  other  three  bmn-'b^ 
being  the  Ugric,  Bulgaric,  and  Pcrmic.  [Tr- 
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TSEBAOTH 

TMtMtotb.    [Sabaoth.] 

Tube  (Lat.  tubus).  In  Artillory,  a  barrel 
of  quill,  papor,  or  motal,  driven  with  mealed 
powder  damped  with  methylated  spirit,  and 
haying  at  the  top  a  cup  or  head,  varying  in 
form  and  nature.  In  the  British  service  all 
barrels  of  tubes  are  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  vents  in  which  they  are  placed  f  inch.  A 
hollow  is  made  down  the  middle  of  the  compo- 
sition, so  that  its  whole  length  may  bo  ignited 
at  once,  and  the  large  amount  of  gas  thus 
generated  in  a  small  channel  acquires  sufficient 
force  to  fire  the  charge  of  powder  in  the  gun. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  tubes  in  the  service. 
The  coimnon  quiU,  Duich^  and  common  metaly 
require  to  be  fired  by  a  portfire.  The  cross'headed 
ot  detonating  quill  is  fired  by  a  lock,  the  hammer 
striking  a  croaapiece  or  anijte  containing  deto- 
nating composition.  The  copper  friction,  for 
land  service,  aadquiU  friction  for  naval  service, 
are  fired  by  a  lanyard,  the  hook  of  which  is  fixed 
into  a  ring  in  a  roughened  friction  bar,  which 
is  then  pulled  through  detonating  composition 
at  the  head  of  the  tube.  The  galvanic  and  elec- 
tric tuoes  are  fired  by  a  galvanic  battery  or  a 
magnet  respectively.  The  latter,  which  is  now 
used  for  the  proof  of  guns,  has  an  egg-shaped 
head,  containing  two  copper  wires,  to  the 
lower  poles  of  which  an  explosive  composition 
is  pressed.  The  tube  is  connected  with  the 
magnet  in  a  splinter-proof,  by  copper  wires, 
and  when  the  current  circxilates  from  the 
magnet^  the  spark  ignites  the  explosive  com- 
position, and  fires  the  tube. 

TuBB.  In  Botany,  th**  part  of  a  monosepal- 
oas  calyx,  or  monopetalous  corolla,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  sepals  or 
petals.  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to 
adhesions  of  stamens. 

Tube.  A  pipe  or  long  hollow  body.  A 
tube  is  generally  underst^>d  to  signify  a  hol- 
low cylinder,  but  the  cylindrical  form  is  not 
essential. 

Tuber  (Lat.  an  excrescence).  In  Botany, 
any  roundish  underground  succulent  stem, 
covered  with  buds,  from  which  new  plants  or 
tul:>er8  are  produced;   as   the  potato.     [Pbo- 

PAOATION  OP  PlAUTS.] 

Taberole  (Lat  tuberculum,  a  small  tvber), 
A  material  which,  deposited  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  destroys  the  tissues  infested.  When 
the  lung  is  attacked,  tubercular  pulmonary 
consumption  is  the  consequence;  while,  if 
the  brain  or  the  abdomen  be  aJfected,  we 
have  to  fear  the  occurrence  of  water  on  the 
brain  (hydrocephalus)  or  of  disease  of  the 
met*entenc  glands.  Tubercle  must  be  regarded 
as  the  restut  of  a  constitutional  morbid  state, 
either  hereditary  or  acquired.  The  deposit  of 
tubercle  appears  to  be  determined  by  several 
causes,  such  as  mal-assimulution,  bad  diet, 
deficient  yentilation,  &c.  The  latter  cause  is 
regarded  by  a  recent  writer,  Dr.  MacCormac 
( On  Consumption),  as  the  great  source  of  the 
evil.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  (1)  that  re- 
Lreathed  air  induces  tubercle,  and  (2)  that  no 
other  known  cause  induces  it. 
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TUBIPOBES 

Tubercle  of  ZK>wer.  An  eminence  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  where  the  two  ven» 
cava}  meet;  it  was  first  described  by  Bichard 
Lower,  in  1665. 

Tubercnla  ^{iiadrlgremlna  (Lat.).  Four 
white  oval  tubercles  in  the  brain,  two  of  which 
are  situated  on  each  side,  over  the  orifice  of  the 
third  ventricle  and  tlie  aqueduct  of  Silvius. 
The  old  anatomists  called  them  nates  and 
testes. 

Tubercnle  (Lat  tuberculum).  In  Botany, 
a  term  applied  to  simple  roots  Which  acquire 
a  succulent  condition,  become  reservoirs  of 
vegetable  food,  and  serve  for  propagation  in 
consequence  of  being  terminated  by  a  bud.  A 
little  tuber. 

Tuberose*  The  fragrant-blossomed  lilia- 
ceous plant,  called  by  botanists  FoUanthes 
tuberosa. 

Tnblcoles  (Lat.  tubus,  a  tube,  and  colo,  / 
inhabii).  The  name  of  an  order  of  Anellidans, 
comprehending  those  which  live  in  tubes,  and 
which  are  Cephalobranchiate ;  also  the  name 
of  a  fiunily  of  Lamellibranchiate  Acephalous 
Molluscs,  including  those  which  have  a  tubu- 
lar calcareous  sheath  in  addition  to  the  two 
shelly  valves. 

Tubioonui  (Lat  tubus,  and  cornu,  a  horn). 
The  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  order  of  Buminants 
comprehending  those  in  which  the  horns  are 
composed  of  a  horny  axis  covered  with  a  horny 
sheath. 

Tubifisra  (Lat  tubus,  and  fero,  /  hear). 
The  name  given  by  Lamarck  to  an  order  of 
the  class  Polypi,  comprising  those  which  are 
united  upon  a  common  substance  fixed  at  the 
base,  and  the  surface  of  which  is  wholly  or  par- 
tially covered  with  retractile  hollow  tubes. 

TublnflTon  Sobool.  A  name  applied  to 
the  theological  writers  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Tiibingen,  whose  chief  characteristic  is 
their  opposition  to  all  mystical  or  eufemeristic 
interpretations  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament  Among  the  most  ^eminent 
writers  of  this  sdiool  are  Strauss,  Baur,  and 
Zeller.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  great  antago- 
nistic of  the  eu^merist  or  rationalistic  method 
of  Dr.  Paulus,  who  professed  to  account  for  all 
miracles  as  exaggerated  or  distorted  accounts 
of  ordinary  events.  This  method  he  displaced 
by  the  theory  of  the  mythus,  as  furnishing  the 
materials  for  narratives  which  have  grown  up 
round  a  nucleus  which  he  allows  to  be  historical ; 
but  although  the  writers  of  this  school  may 
on  this  theory  of  myths  differ  somewhat  in 
opinion,  they  all  agree  in  excluding  sentiment 
and  imagination  from  all  attempts  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  e^y  Christian  church  or 
the  teaching  of  its  Founder.  (Mackay,  Tlie 
Tubingen  Sdiool  and  its  Antecedents.) 

Tnblpores  (Lat.  tubus,  and  poms,  Or. 
•w6pos,  a  passage  or  pore).  The  name  of  a 
family  of  Zoophytes,  comprehending  those  in 
which  the  animals  are  isolated  and  contained 
in  elongated  cylindrical  calcareous  cells,  at- 
tached by  their  base,  and  strengthened  by  cross 
bars  at  definite  distances. 
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Tubular  Bridge.  A  bridge  formed  of  a 
great  tube  or  hollow  beam,  through  the  centre 
of  which  a  roadway  or  railway  passes.  The 
most  remarkable  bridge  of  this  kind  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  for  carrying 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  over  the 
Menai  Straits,  for  although  the  bridge  since 
carried  across  the  St.  Lawrence  is  of  much 
greater  total  length,  the  width  of  each  of  its 
constituent  spans  is  less.  The  Menai  bridge 
consists  of  two  rectangular  tubes  of  wrought^ 
iron  plates  riveted  together ;  one  tube  being  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  up  line  of  rails,  and 
the  other  for  the  accommodation  of  the  down  line 
of  rails.  A  pier  erected  upon  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  straits  divides  each  tube  into  two 
spans  of  462  feet  each,  and  there  is  also  at  each 
end  a  smaller  tube  of  230  feet  span  to  serve  as 
approaches  to  the  bridge.  These  several  tubes 
are  joined  together  so  as  to  form  one  long  tube 
for  each  line  of  rails  of  the  total  length  of  1,524 
feet. 

The  thickness  of  the  central  pier  is  46  feet,  of 
the  side  piers  32  feet  each,  and  the  tube  projects 
17  feet  6  inches  over  the  masonry  at  each  end. 
The  bridge  contains  9,480  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
1,988  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  1,600,000  cubic  feet 
of  masonry.  The  total  expense  of  its  construc- 
tion was  601,860/.,  of  which  the  iron  work  cost 
443,160/.  and  the  masonir  168,700/.  It  was 
commenced  on  the  10th  of  August,  1847,  was 
finished  on  the  6th  of  March,  1850,  and  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  18th  of  March,  1860 
A  similar  bridge  of  one  length  of  tube  and  of  a 
somewhat  smaller  span  had  been  previously 
erected,  under  Mr.  Stephenson's  direction,  over 
the  river  Conway  on  the  same  line  of  railway. 
This  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1848. 

HtBtory  of  Tubtdar  Bridges. — On  the  occasion 
of  an  entertainment  given  at  the  opening  of  the 
Conway  bridge  in  1848,  Mr.  Stephenson  gave 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  the  conception  of  the  plan  of  carrying  a  rail- 
way over  a  river  or  chasm  by  employing  as  a 
bridge  a  hollow  beam  or  tunnel  constructed  of 
iron  plates.  About  six  or  seven  years  before 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  construct  a  bridge 
on  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway  at  Ware 
under  certain  limitations  imposed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  which  rendered  bridges  of  the  or- 
dinary forms  inapplicable;  and  he  thereupon 
resolved  to  employ  malleable  iron  beams,  by 
the  aid  of  which  a  cellular  platform  was  made 
which  answered  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 
In  this  cellular  platform,  however,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  novelty  of  con- 
ception, for  it  was  merely  an  arrangement  of 
beams  of  the  ordinary  form  of  railway  girders, 
and  the  only  peculiarity  of  these  beams  was 
that  they  were  made  of  wrought  iron  instead  of 
east  iron  as  had  been  the  previous  practice. 
Thfty  were  proportioned  moreover  in  the  same 
manner  as  cast-iron  beams — as  will  be  seen 
by  fig.  1,  which  is  a  cross  section  of  one  of 
them — whereas  it  is  now  known  that  malleable 
iron  beams  should  have  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  of  about  the  same  dimensions.  How- 
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ever,  from  the  suggestions  of  this  stmctare, 
the  idea  of  a  tuBular  bridge  first  arose  in 
Mr.  Stephenson's  mind,  and  in 
his  original  conception  he  ap- 
pears to  have  contemplated 
the  use  of  elliptical  or  cylin- 
drical tubes  supported  by 
chains.  Mr.  Stepnenson's  en- 
gagements did  not  permit  him 
to  work  out  this  idea,  or  to 
put  it  into  such  a  practical 
form  that  he  would  have  him- 
self had  confidence  in  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  He  | 
therefore  delegated  this  tAsk  i 
to  his  assistants,  who,  talking 
up  the  idea  where  Mr.  Stephenson  had  left  it, 
pursued  the  enquiry  with  great  ardour  and 
sagacity  until  they  finally  brought  the  idea  into 
the  form  in  which  it  was  carnal  into  practical 
effect. 

Long  before  this  time,  however,  a  form  of 
bridge  much  more  nearly  resembling  that  finally 
adopted  for  crossing  the  Menai  Straits  than 
Mr.  Stephenson's  cellular  platform  at  Ware,  or 
even  than  his  subsequent  conception  of  an  oval 
or  cylindrical  tube  supported  by  chains,  had 
been  successfully  introduced  in  Switzerland; 
but  the  bridges  which  had  been  erected  upon 
this  plan,  instead  of  being  made  of  wrought 
iron,  were  constructed  of  timber.  The  first  of 
these  bridgea  appears  to  have  been  erected  over 
the  Rhine  at  Schafihausen  by  Jean  Ulrich 
Grubenmann  in  1767.  It  consisted  of  two 
spans — the  one  of  170  feet»  and  the  other  of 
193  feet    In  1778  another  bridge  of  a  amilar 


Fig.  2. 
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construction  was  built  by  the  same  person  over 
the  limmat  at  Wettingen.  The  span  of  this 
bridge  was  390  feet  Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  this 
bridge  at  the  ends,  and  fig.  3  is  a  section  at  the 
centre.  It  will  be  apparent  from  these  figures 
that  this  bridge  is  composed- of  a  platform  for 
the  roadway,  two  side  frames  of  carpentry,  and 
a  roof,  so  that  it  in  fact  constitutes  a  grmt 
hollow  timber  beam  of  a  nearly  rectangular 
form.  These  bridges  were  both  burnt  by  the 
French  in  1799,  after  having  remained  in  con- 
stant use,  the  one  for  forty-two  years  and  the- 
other  for  twenty-one  years.  Armies,  artillery, 
and  heavy  weights,  had  passed  over  them  in 
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safety,  and  they  appear  to  ha\e  perfectly  ful- 
filled the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Each  of  the  side  frames  was  raised .  into  its 
place  by  means  of  powerful  screw  jacks  resting 
on  piles. 

Subsequently  to  this  time,  lattice  timber 
bridges  came  into  considerable  use  in  America. 
These  bridges  consist  of  two  or  more  great 
frames  of  carpentry  formed  of  planks  or  timbers 
crossing  one  another  diagonally,  and  bolted  at 
top  and  bottom  to  shelf  pieces.  The  lower 
bhelf  piece  carries  a  platform  which  forms  the 
roadway,  and  in  some  cases  the  top  is  also 
covered  with  lattice  work  so  as  to  conyert  the 
bridge  into  a  hollow  lattice  beam.  In  a  few 
cases  these  lattice  bridges  were  formed  of  iron, 
and  in  Boston  there  is  an  elliptical  tubular 
Isttice  bridge  of  iron  of  120  feet  span.  This 
bridge  had  been  in  use  a  few  years  before  the 
construction  of  that  cellular  platform  at  Ware 
which  Mr.  Stephenson  says  first  suggested  to 
his  mind  the  idea  of  a  tubular  bridge.  Lattice 
bridges  formed  of  bars  of  iron  have  of  late 
years  come  into  use  in  this  country,  and  have 
been  very  largely  employed  in  India  and  other 
countries  possessing  large  rivers,  over  which 
railways  have  to  be  carried,  [Viadtjct.I  An 
excellent  example  of  a  lattice  bridge  is  the  one 
carried  across  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars  for  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  and  such 
bridges  are  now  generally  preferred  to  tubular 
bridges  formed  of  iron  plates. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Ix'st  mode  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Stephenson's 
id^'a,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Fairbaim,  upon  whom 
this  responsibility  now  devolved,  that  the  most 
judicious  course  would  be  to  institute  a  series 
of  experiments  to  determine  the  breaking 
W(i^})t  of  beams  or  tubes  of  different  forms, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  form  of  tube 
would  reconcile  the  greatest  amount  of  strength 
with  the  least  quantity  of  material,  and  also 
what  load  a  tube  of  a  given  form  and  of  given 


dimensions  could  with  safety  sustain:  these 
experiments  were  accordingly  instituted,  and 
they  speedily  furnished  information  of  great 
practical  importance.  It  was  very  soon  found 
that  oval  and  cylindrical  tubes  were  not  of  so 
eligible  a  form  as  rectangular  ones ;  and  it  was 
further  found  that  in  rectangular  tubes  the 
strength  should  be  chiefly  concentrated  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
It  also  occurred  to  Mr.  Fairbaim  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tube  of  a  cellular  form,  which  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  using  pktes  of  such  a  thickness  as 
could  not  be  so  securely  riveted.  This  con- 
struction, it  was  anticipated,  would  also  impart 
greater  stiffness  to  the  structure,  and  render 
the  top  less  liable  to  buckle  up  when  a  heavy 
strain  was  applied. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  best  Form  of 
Tube, — The  first  experiments  were  made  upon 
cylindrical  tubes  formed  of  iron  plates,  riveted 
together  like  the  chimney  of  a  steamboat.  The 
tube  experimented  upon  was  laid  horizontally 
between  two  supports,  and  a  small  hole  was  cut 
in  the  centre  of  its  lower  side  to  enable  a  rod 
of  iron  to  pass  throimh ;  from  this  rod  of  iron 
the  weights  employed  to  ascertain  the  strength 
were  suspended ;  around  the  hole  a  collar  was 
riveted  so  as  to  impart  as  much  strength  to 
that  part  of  the  tube  as  before  the  perforation 
had  been  made,  and  a  cushion  of  hard  wood  8 
inches  square  was  fitted  to  the  interior  of  the 
tube  above  the  perforation.  Through  this  piece 
of  wood  the  rod  which  carried  the  weights 
ascended,  and  a  cutter  passing  through  the  end 
of  the  rod  rested  on  a  square  plat^  of  iron 
superimposed  upon  the  wood,  so  that  from  the 
wooden  cushion  the  whole  weight  depended. 
Many  of  the  tubes  gave  way  by  tearing  at  the 
riveting  of  the  plates;  btit  some  al«o  broke 
from  the  compression  at  the  top.  The  more 
important  results  of  these  experiments  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  tables: — 


Strength  of  Cylindrical  Tubes  used  as 

Beams. 

Somber  •rSxpnIiMnt 

1 

9 

5 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 

9 

poru 

ThirkDMCoTptoM     . 
w»ticl)t«rtab#  .    .    . 

Krf«klii|r  «*4|rbt    .     . 

flrestenaloa  .    .     . 

1318  la. 

17  ft. 

0-OlOH  In. 

i-</a  nm. 

0S<.<  in. 

8,0H»  Ibh 

Coniprt*. 

■Ion 

131a. 

17  ft. 

0^7  la. 
107  1bfc 
OWln. 

2,7(»4  Ibi. 

ConiprM- 
■ion 

13-4  la. 

15  ft.  7Un. 
0-151  in. 
Sri3  Ibt. 
l-'iHln. 
ll,440lb«. 
EztMulon 

16^  la. 

33  ft.  5  in. 

O'tVSSS  In. 
534lbfc 
0-5rt  In. 

A.IOOlb*. 

Ektrniton 
at  rlvpu 

17-«8iB. 

33  ft.  5  in. 

OHVs^I  In. 

510  Ibi. 

0-74  In. 
6,40(1  Iba. 
Ext«n«lon 

•t  rivau 

1818  la. 
33  ft  6  In. 

o-moin. 

777  Ibfl. 

119ln. 
14.340  Ibt. 
Kxtravlon 

atriv«t> 

Mia. 

Sl  ft.  Si  In. 
O-0&4  In. 
1.007  n* 

OfO  In. 
e.760  Ibfl. 
Ektnifllon 

•trlveU 

34-3  In. 

51-ft.  SI  in. 

OllOln. 
T,.^HA  Ibfl. 

O-OT  In. 
14,240  Ibfl. 
Estraflien 

•trlreu 

34*3  in. 

51  ft.  3i  In. 

<.-9'*in. 
1,0. 1.S  Ibfl. 

0-7 -^  In. 
lO.KHO  lb*. 
Extrntlon 

•t  riTi-U 

The  thickness  of  the  plates  in  these  experi- 
ments was  ascertained  by  cutting  a  portion 
of  the  plate  into  small  pieces  and  screwing 
these  pieces  together  in  a  vice.  The  collective 
thickness  was  then  accurately  measured,  which 
divided  by  the  number  of  pieces  gave  the  thick- 
n ess  of  each .  It  appears  probable  that  the  whole 
of  the  tubes  would  have  been  broken  by  compres- 
«ion,  but  for  the  weakening  of  the  bottom  caused 
by  the  rivet  holes,  which  generally  produced 
fracture  by  extension  in  that  part. 

The  ends  of  the  tubes  where  they  rested  upon 
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the  supports  had  to  be  kept  in  shape  by  circular 
pieces  of  wood  inserted  into  them.  When  these 
pieces  of  wood  wero  withdrawn,  tho  onds  were 
fiattened  horizontally.  At  the  same  time  the 
centre  of  the  tube  was  flattened  vertically  by 
the  action  of  the  weight  hanging  at  the  under 
side,  and  in  looking  endways  at  tho  tube  the 
two  sections  made  a  species  of  cross — tho  ends 
forming  the  horizontal  part  of  tho  cross,  and 
the  centre  the  vertical  part. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments made  with  elliptical  tubes : — 
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Strength  of  EUiptical 

Tubes  itsed  as  Beams. 

NnabCT  of  Kxpninunt 

1 

S 

s 

4 

5 

• 

V^oraxU        .... 
Mln«rkzi*        .... 

Thlckn»«orplat**    .        .        . 
Weight  of  tab* 

RraUcloff  vrtirlit 

14  635  In. 

9-35  In. 

17  ft. 

0  0416  In. 

1091b*. 

0«9  In. 
3,100  Ibt. 

Both 

31 -66  In. 
13-50  in. 

34  ft. 

013 10  In. 

7081b*. 

1-36  In. 

17.076  lb*. 

E«t«nil«l 

SI -85  la. 
14'1SS  la. 

857  Ibc 
0-45  In. 
7.714  Ibfc 

ComiirMlon 

15  la. 

9*75  In. 
17  ft.  6  In. 
0*143  In. 
S74lbfc 

Bstmdoa 

19  la. 

7-6  In. 
18ft.61a. 
0-0755  In. 

9931b*. 

0-95  lo. 

e^7nM. 

C«oi«.ri«i 

151*. 

•  hi. 

18tt.6tn. 
(HWilB. 
9671b*. 
1-14  ta. 

8.813  A*. 

CnnirtiwlM 

Nos.  6  and  6  of  the  foregoing  experiments 

w    A   !?•    K   ^^'^  ^'^^  made  with  simple  ellip- 
rig.4.  rig.  6.  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^ 

ployed  in  No.  6  was  an  ellip- 
tical tube  with  a  fin  at  the  top 
(fig.  4),  and  the  tube  employed 
in  No.  6  was  more  of  a  rect- 
angular form  with  a  fin  at  the  top  (fig.  6). 


These  top  fins  were  not  found  to  operate  adran- 
tageonsly,  as  they  were  thrown  into  compres- 
sion before  the  strain  came  on  the  top  of  the 
tube  itself,  and  the  strength  was  thus  over- 
come in  detaiL 

The  most  important  of  the  experiments,  how- 
ever, are  those  upon  rectangular  tubes,  the 
results  of  which  are  as  follows : — 


Strength  of  Rectangular  Tubes  used  as  Beams, 


No.  of 
ExiMriment 

1 

9 

8 

4 

ft 

« 

7 

8 

Fonnof 
CnMt8««tlon 

]    [ 

)     [ 

]    [ 

f 
L 

! 

: 

'. 

^O^k 

8ldn,  Inebm       . 
I^n«th    between 
■upporta     .     . 
Weight  of  tnba  . 
Gmtoflt  di4«:tlon 
Brmkinir  wplffbt 
nrokebyeompre*. 
•Ion  or  *xtcn*lon 

13  by -075 
13  by  •074.'« 
9-6  by -0745 

17  ft  6  ta. 
903  1b*. 
113  In. 
5,758  lb*. 
CompNMloa 

13  by  ^57 

13  by  '143 

9-6  by  -0757 

17  ft.  6  In. 
9551b*. 
0-94  In. 

5,788  Ibc 

13  by  '143 
19  IV  -0757 
a-ebyOTJT 

17  ft  6  In. 

355  lb*. 

1-88  In. 

7,148  lb*. 

Estvnilon  at 

rlTtl* 

19  by  -149 

13  by  •369 

18-95  $y  0-594 

17  ft  6  In. 

317  lb*. 

1-03  In. 
6,819  lb*. 
ComprrMlOB 

19  by '989 

I'lSin. 
19,188  lb*. 
CeniirMiloa 

6by9«> 
10  by -960 
lAIV'lM 

94a 

7881b*. 
9-66  la. 
I7.6001bfc 
Compre*. 
■km 

10by9609Platai-llftcneh 
6by-960|               -IW 
15  by  151      13*40  by  <K0 

94  ft.                  19  ft. 

7881b*              50011m. 

9-59  in.              l-»9ta. 

lS,9901b*.        93.4«91b>. 

.     .           Cimii«*alui 

These  experiments,  with  a  few  others  of  a 
similar  character,  which  it  would  be  needless  to 
recapitulate,  having  been  concluded,  Mr.  Fair- 
l>aim  directed  his  attention  to  the  determination 
of  the  proportions  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
adopt  for  the  tubular  bridges  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct.  It  was  made  Teiy  clear 
from  the  experiments  that  the  rectangular 
form  was  the  best,  and  that  the  strength  should 
1)0  concentrated  chiefly  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  tube,  where  the  extending  and  compress- 
ing forces  would  act  with  greatest  energy,  and 
where  they  must  bo  met.  The  proportion  of  the 
sectional  area  of  the  top  to  that  of  the  bottom 
to  give  the  maximum  strength,  was  also  found 
to  bo  as  5  to  3  in  the  case  of  thin  rectangular 
tubes.  It  was  also  made  clear  that  the  strength 
of  a  tubular  beam  would  be  increased  if  the 
buckling  or  crumpling  up  of  the  top  side  could 
be  prevented ;  and  it  was  known,  from  previous 
experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  upon  cast-iron 
pillars,  that  a  given  q^uantity  of  metal  would 
better  resist  compression  if  disposed  in  a  tu- 
bular form  than  if  disposed  in  any  other  form. 
Hence  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  that  the 
compressing  strain  upon  the  top  of  the  tube 
would  be  more  cflTcctually  counteracted  by  dis- 
posing the  metal  in  the  form  of  longitudinal 
tubes  than  by  disposing  it  in  the  form  of  a 
flat  plate.  The  tube  with  the  corrugated  top, 
tested  in  the  eighth  experiment  upon  rectangu- 
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lar  tubes,  was  made  in  pursuance  of  this  idea, 
but  eventually  it  was  determined  to  form  the 
top  of  the  bridge  of  a  series  of  parallel  rectan- 
gular tubes  or  cells,  chiefly  because  that  form 
was  more  convenient  in  construction,  and  better 
admitted  of  painting  and  repairs.     The  bottom 
of  the  tube  it  was  considered  advisable  to  make 
in  the  same  fashion ;  and  these  points  being 
settled,  a  model  tube  was  constructed,  which 
was  nearly  identical  with  one  of  the  tubes 
of   the   intended    bridge  in    everything  bnt 
size.    The  model  tube  was  78  feet  long,  snd 
75  feet  between  the  supports ;  4  feet  6|  inches 
deep  at  the  middle,  and  4  feet  |  inch  deep  at 
the  ends.    It  was  2  feet  8  inches  wide  in  the 
body  ;  but  the  cellular  top  was  somewhat  wider, 
being  2  feet  11|  inches  wide,  and  the  bottom, 
which  was  not  cellular,  but  consisted  of  a  flat 
plate,  was  of  the  same  width  as  the  top.    The 
cellular  top  was  composed  of  six  longitudinal 
channels,  formed  by  seven  vertical  plates  6} 
inches  deep  running  longitndinally  from  end  to 
end  of  the  tube,  and  having  a  plate  above  and 
another  below  them  extending   through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  top.     The 
thickness  of  the  plate  of  the  bottom  of  the  model 
tube  was  *156  inches,  of  the  sides  *099  inches, 
and  of  the  top  *  147  inches.     The  sectional  arra 
of  the  top  was  24  024  square  inches,  of  the 
sides  9  square  inches,  and  of  the  bottom  8*8 
sqimro  inches.    The  weight  of  the  tube  via 
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4  86  tons.  Its  ultimate  deflection  was  4*375 
inches,  and  its  breaking  weight  36J  tons.  The 
fnbe  gave  way  by  tearing  asonder  at  the 
bottom. 

The  to]»  plates  of  the  tube  having  been  made 
A  littln  thicker  than  was  intended,  two  stripe  of 
plate  20  feet  long,  6|  inches  wide,  ^  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  weighing  about  4  cwt,  were  rireted 
shng  the  bottom  of  the  tube  at  the  centre  part 
The  ultimate  deflection  then  became  4*1 1  inches, 
find  the  breaking  weight  43*8  tons.  In  this 
f-xperiment  the  tnbe  got  out  of  shape  and 
cullapsed.  To  obviate  uus  evil  for  the  future, 
Tfitical  ribs  of  angle  iron  were  riveted  along 
the  sides  of  the  tube  internally,  at  distances  of 
2  icet  apart,  and  the  tube  having  been  repaired, 
was  afrain  subjected  to  experiment.  The  ulti- 
mata deflection  was  now  found  to  be  6*68  inches, 
and  the  breaking  weight  66'3  tons.  As,  how- 
ever, in  this  experiment  the  fracture  occurred, 
uot  at  the  centre  of  the  tube,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance to  one  side,  where  the  plates  were  weak, 
a  final  experiment  was  made  with  the  plates 
decreasing  in  thickness  from  the  middle  accord- 
in,;  to  the  proper  law.  The  tube  then  broke 
bj  compression  of  the  cellular  top  with  a  weight 
of  S6i  tons. 

Mode  of  Dftermining  the  IHmenswns  proner 
for  the  Menai  and    Conway   Bridaes. — The 
f^tnpugth  of  anj  beam  larger  or  smaUer  than  a 
b<am  of  any  given  size,  but  which  is  increased 
or   diminished   proportionally,  varies    as  the 
flqoare  of  the  alteration  of  its  linear  dimensions, 
or  more  nearly  as  the  l'9th  power  in  the  case* 
of  tubular  beams,  whereas  the  weight  varies  as 
the  cube  of  any  linear  dimension.    A  beam, 
thorefore,  of  twice  the  length,  depth,  and  thick- 
nt>s8  of  any  given  -beam,  will  be  about  four 
times  aa   atrone  and    eight  times  as  heavy. 
Taking  the  weight  of  the  model  tube  upon  which 
the  foregoing  experiments  were  made  at  6  tons, 
the  distance  between  the  supports  at  15  feet, 
and  the  breaking  weight  of  the  tube  at  60  tons, 
Mr.  Fairbaim  calcuUted  that  a  tube  of  400  feet 
(ipan,  such  as  was  intended  to  carry  the  railway 
over  the  Conway  river,  would  bear  a  load  of 
1,704  tons  exclusive  of  its  own  weight    For 
h'nice  itie  span  of  400  feet  is  6*33  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  model  tube,  then  6*33^  x  60«- 
1,704  tons,  and  the  weight  of  the  tube  will  be 
d'33^x6B906  tons.    Now,  a  given  load  dis- 
tributed equally  over  a  beam  produces  nearly 
the  same  strain  upon  it  as  half  the  load  applied 
It  its  oenfare,  or  more  correctly  the  ratio  is  as 
5  to  8.     Taking  the  half  of  906  or  453  £rom 
1.704,  we   have  1,251  tons  as  the  actual  load 
I  hi  eh  Mr.  Fairbaim  considered  that  the  tube 
i-onld  bear  exdusive  of  its  own  weight 

Mode  of  Computation  by  HodgkinaonU  For- 
nUa  for  Cast-iron  Beams, — Some  years  before 
he  formation  of  the  Britannia  and  Conway 
«ridj^es,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  had  ascertained  the 
>nn  of  cast-iron  boams  which  gave  the  greatest 
trength  with  the  least  material;  and  by  the 
>rmula  derived  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  from  these 
xi^erimexits,  Mr.  Fairbaim  concluded  that  the 
uxlel  tube  would  bear  about  20  tons  if  it 
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were  of  cast  iron.  But  it  actually  bore  56*3 
tons  in  one  of  the  experiments  of  which  the 
result  was  not  the  best;  and  introducing  this 
correction  into  the  formula,  it  appeared  that 
a  tube  six  times  larger  than  the  model  tube, 
and  therefore  of  450  feet  span,  27  feet  deep, 
and  with  460*8  square  inches  of  sectional 
area  of  iron  at  the  bottom,  would  bear  2,018 
tons  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  tube  it- 
self. The  results  obtained  by  calculating  the 
strengths  as  the  squares,  and  tiie  weights  as 
the  cubes  of  the  dimensions,  do  not  diifcr 
materially  from  the  foregoing;  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson calculated  that  a  tube  of  462  feet  span, 
31  feet  deep,  and  460  square  inches  of  area 
at  the  bottom,  would  bear  2,469  tons ;  thus, 
supposing  the  tube  to  weigh  1,200  tons,  the 
breaking  weight,  when  the  load  was  applied 
at  the  middle,  would  be  1,869  tons,  exclusive 
of  the  weight  of  the  tube  itself.  Now,  a  tube 
which  will  cany  1,869  tons  at  the  centre,  ex- 
clusive of  its  own  weight,  will,  he  reckoned, 
cany  about  twice  this  amount,  or  3,738  tons, 
equally  distributed  over  it,  exclusive  of  its 
own  weight ;  and  taking  the  maximum  load  to 
which  the  bridge  would-be  subjected  at  one 
ton  per  lineal  foot,  it  followed  that  the  bridge, 
when  thus  proportioned,  would  bear  eight 
times  the  load  that  could  ever  be  put  upon 
it  One  of  the  tubes  of  the  Conway  bridge 
when  completed  was  tested  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  model  tube,  by  placing  weights 
upon  it  and  observing  the  deflections.  The 
result  was  found  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  deductions  derived  from  the  experirat^nts 
upon  the  model  tube.  The  law  followed  by 
the  deflections  appeared  to  show  that  the  tube 
would  sustain  a  load  of  2,200  tons  equally 
distributed  over  it,  and  exclusive  of  its  own 
weight,  before  it  broke,  and  that  the  ultimato 
deflection  would  be  30  inches. 

Mr.  HodgkiMon*$  Experiments.  —  Besides 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  a 
number  of  experiments  upon  tubular  beams 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  at  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson's desire,  and  from  these  experiments 
results  were  obtained  of  great  interest  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
found  that  the  strength  of  tubes  to  resist 
compression  varied  ^zreatly  with  the  thickness 
of  the  metal  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Thus,  when  the  plates  composing  a  tube,  com- 
pressed in  the  manner  of  a  pillar,  were  *525, 
•272,  and  *124  inch,  the  resistances  per  square 
inch  of  section  were  19-17,  14'47,  and  7*47 
tons  respectively.  Mr.  Hodjgkinson  also  found 
that  the  power  of  plates  to  resist  compression 
varied  as  the  cube,  or,  more  nearly,  as  the 
2*878  power  of  their  thickness.  He  further 
found  that  long-continued  impact  upon  a 
tubular  beam  of  small  size,  producing  a  de- 
flection of  less  than  one-flfth  of  what  would  be 
required  to  injure  the  tube  by  pressure,  was 
completely  destmctive  of  the  riveting.  In 
largo  bri(iges,  however,  the  inertia  of  the  mass 
will,  by  resisting  the  effect  of  impact,  prevent 
any  such  iigurious  effect  from  taking  place. 
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He  alflo  determined,  experimentally,  that  the 
strength  of  similar  tubular  beams  was  as  the 
l-9th  power  of  their  linear  dimensions.  Mr. 
Hodgkmson  further  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  if  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
of  a  tubular  bridge  might  be  diminished  to- 
wards the  ends,  as  indicated  by  theory,  and  he 
found  that  such  was  the  case.  The  thickness 
of  the  plates  of  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  at 
any  point,  was  therefore  made  in  the  proportion 
of  tne  rectangle  of  the  segments  into  which 
the  distance  between  the  supports  of  the  tube 
was  divided  at  that  pointy  the  tube  itself  being 
of  uniform  dimensions  throughout;  but  at 
and  near  the  supports  the  thi^ess  was  half 
that  of  the  middle.  A  further  experiment  was 
made  to  ascertain  how  far  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  stiffen  tubular  beams  with  cast  iron 
applied  at  the  top,  and  it  was  found  that  10 
square  inches  area  of  cross  section  of  cast  iron 
at  the  top  of  the  beam  balanced  21  square 
inches  of  cross  section  of  malleable  iron  at  the 
bottom  of  the  beam,  proving  that  the  cast  iron 
would  resist  compression  more  efficiently  than 
the  wrought.  These  investigations,  however, 
though  hiehly  important^  did  not  materially 
influence  the  configuration  of  the  Conway  and 
Menai  bridges,  the  proportions  of  which  were 
mainly  settled  by  Mr.Fairbairn  from  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  model  tube  already  described. 
Experiments  were  also  made,  both  by  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  to  determine  the 
strength  of  tubular  beams  when  laid  upon 
their  sides.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation 
was'to  determine  the  lateral  strength  to  resist 
storms  blowing  on  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  proportions  and  strengths 
proper  for  resisting  the  vertical  strains  would 
also  give  a  lateral  strength  more  than  sufficient 
to  withstand  any  storm  to  which  the  tube  could 
be  exposed. 

Cfymparaiive  Strains  caused  by  Stationary 
and  Moving  Loads.  —  In  proportioning  iron 
beams  or  girders  to  bear  any  given  load,  the 
prevailing  practice  among  engineers  has  here- 
tofore been  to  give  a  strength  adequate  to  carry 
three  times  the  load,  if  the  load  be  stationary, 
and  twice  that  strength,  or  a  strength  adequate 
to  carry  six  times  the  load,  if  the  load  be  a 
moving  one.  When  the  Conway  and  Menai 
bridges  were  constructed,  the  precise  effect  pro- 
duced upon  iron  bridges  by  shifting  pressures, 
vibrations,  and  concussions  consequent  upon 
the  passage  of  a  railway  train,  was  by  no  means 
accurately  known;  but  since  that  time  those 
relations  have  been  investigated  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was 
one  of  their  functions  to  ascertain  what  increase 
of  the  statical  pressure  upon  an  iron  beam  or 
bridge  would  occasion  the  same  strain  as  a 
given  velocity  of  the  load.  It  is  clear  that, 
this  relation  once  determined,  the  statical  pres- 
sure is  all  that  has  henceforth  to  be  considered, 
and  the  question  of  the  strength  proper  for  all 
kinds  of  constructions  is  consequently  narrowed 
to  thn  determination  of  the  etrength  necessary 
to  withstand  a  certain  statical  strain,  which  is 
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greater  in  an  ascertained  proportion  than  that 
due  to  the  intended  maximum  load. 

B^sct  of  Momentum  on  the  DeJUetion  of  a 
Beam. — ^If  a  load  be  placed  upon  any  long  or 
slender  beam  propped  up  in  the  nuddle,  and 
the  prop  be  suddenly  withdrawn  so  as  to  allov 
deflection  to  take  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  de- 
flection roust  be  greater  than  if  the  load  had 
been  gradually  applied.  For  the  momentum  of 
the  weight,  and  also  of  the  beam  itself,  falling 
through  the  space  through  which  it  has  been 
deflected,  has  necessarily  to  be  countenict«d  br 
the  elasticity  of  the  beam ;  and  the  beam  wiU 
therefore  be  bent  momentarily  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  load,  and 
after  a  few  vibrations  up  and  down  it  will 
finally  settle  at  that  point  of  deflection  which 
the  load  properly  occasions.  It  ia  obvious  that 
such  a  beiam  must  be  strong  enough  to  sustain 
not  merely  the  pressure  due  to  the  load,  but  also 
the  accession  of  pressure  due  to  the  counter- 
acted momentum  of  the  load,  and  of  the  beam 
itself ;  and  this  increased  strain  is  produced  in 
the  case  of  all  beams  to  which  a  deflecting 
weight  is  applied,  but  is  most  material  in  ihix*- 
in  which  a  large  and  rapid  deflection  takes 
place.  A  rapid  deflection  increases  the  amount 
of  the  deflection  as  well  as  the  amount  of  th^ 
strain,  as  is  seen  in  the  cylinder  cover  of  a 
Cornish  pumping-engine,  into  which  the  steam 
is  suddenly  admitt^,  and  in  which  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  particles  of  the  metal  put  into 
motion  increases  the  deflection  to  an  extent 
which  the  mere  pressure  of  the  steam  oould  not 
produce. 

Effect  of  Deflection  on  the  Anumn  t  and  Position 
of  the  Strain. — K  a  railway  train  moving  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  be  made  to  descend  a  steep 
declivity,  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  upon  thi> 
rails  will  obviously  be  diminished ;  and  if  the 
motion  of  the  train  be  supposed  to  be  veTj 
rapid  and  the  declivity  very  great,  the  wheeU 
will  leave  the  rails  altogether,  and  the  tmin 
will  advance  after  the  fashion  of  a  projectile. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  rapid  train  ascenoa  a  steep 
acclivity,  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  upon  the 
rails  will  be  increased.  Now,  a  beun  bent  by 
a  passing  train  forms  both  a  falling  and  rising 
plane,  and  on  the  first  half  of  the  beam  the 
strain  will  be  less  than  that  which  is  dne  to  the 
load,  and  on  the  second  half  of  the  beam  the 
strain  will  be  greater  than  that  which  is  doe  to 
the  load.  The  maximum  strain  therefore,  and 
consequently  the  maximum  deflection,  will  not 
be  at  the  centre  of  the  beam,  but  at  a  point 
somewhere  between  the  middle  and  one  end. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the 
beams  of  a  railway  bridge  should  be  made 
with  a  slight  rise  in  the  centre,  »>  as  to  form 
a  straight  line  when  deflected  by  a  passing 
train. 

Latm  of  the  increased  Strain  consequent  uptm 
Deflection. — The  momentum  of  any  morinf  body- 
being  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  vSocity, 
it  follows  that  in  the  case  of  a  railway  train 
deflected  either  sideways  or  upwards  by  a  curve 
or  incline,  the  strain  will  be  proportioned  to 
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the  square  of  the  amount  of  motion  in  a  new 
direction  given  in  any  specified  time;  op  with 
any  pven  Telocity  of  the  train  the  strain  will 
U  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amount  of 
the  deflection  which  takes  place  firom  a  perpen- 
dicular or  horizontal  plane  m  any  given  oistance 
alun^  the  line. 

Kfect  of  the  Inertia  of  Beams. — The  mass  of 
m;itter  in  a  beam  first  resists  defiection  by  its 
iuerlia,  and  then  promotes  defiection  by  its 
momentam;  but  whether  in  practical  cases 
iooreasod  mass  without  reference  to  strength 
or  weight  will,  upon  the  whole,  increase  or  di- 
minish deflection,  will  very  much  depend  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  mass,  reladrely  with  the 
masiiitiide  of  the' deflecting  pressure  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  that  pressure  is  applied  and 
r.  niovwL  Thus,  if  a  force  or  weight  be  very 
."nddenly  applied  to  the  middle  of  a  ponderous 
I"  am  and  then  be  as  suddenly  withdrawn,  the 
in<  rtia  of  the  beam  will,  as  m  the  case  of  a 
("llision  of  bodies,  tend  to  resist  the  force,  and 
thus  obviate  deflection  to  a  considerable  extent; 
lut  if  the  pressure  be  so  long  continued  as  to 
pn>dace  the  amount  of  defiection  due  to  the 
force,  the  eflTect  of  the  inertia  in  that  case  will 
1^  to  increase  the  defiection.  The  mass  must^ 
under  such  circumstances,  move  through  a  space 
•vjiial  to  the  deflection,  a  momentum  having 
Ut-n  thus  acquired  which  will  afterwards  ex- 
j-  nd  itself  in  increasing  the  deflection.  Bv 
lar  the  severest  strains,  however,  to  which 
fiilway  structures  are  habitually  exposed  arise 
fnjm  the  jerks  and  concussions  caused  by  the 
imjK-rfect  junctions  of  the  rails  at  the  enas,  or 
o^acr  similar  irregularities  of  surface,  and  a 
'-inre  amount  of  inertia  in  a  beam  will  enable 
it  to  withstand  such  shocks  much  better  than 
it  could  otherwise  do.  A  large  inertia  compels 
the  train  to  deviate  from  the  horizontal  plane 
to  an  extent  answerable  to  the  difference  of 
weight  of  the  striking  and  stricken  bodies,  so 
that  if  the  bridge  be  heavy,  it  will,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  less  deflected,  and  conse- 
quently will  suffer  a  less  serious  strain. 

Law  of  the  ElasticUvof  Iron  Beams. — A  bar  of 
iron  is  usually  regaraed  as  a  very  stiff  spiral 
iprin;?,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  be  com- 
srejised  or  extended  equally  by  equal  increments 
>f  pressure.  This  law,  however,  though  nearly 
rue  for  malleable  iron,  is  not  true  for  cast  iron. 
Hie  compresfiions  and  extensions  of  a  bar  of 
ast  iron  one  inch  square,  and  of  any  length, 
>»To  found  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  to  be  repre- 
'  nitHi  by  the  following  formuls : — 

For  the  extension,  ic= 1S934040  *  -  290748200  ^, 

for  the  oompraidon,  WBl29ai560  j  -  522979200  f. 

[(Te  to  is  the  weight  in  pounds  acting  upon  the 
V,  €  the  extension,  d  the  compression  in  inches, 
id  /  the  length  of  the  bar  in  inches.  Iron 
•ams  alternately  deflected  and  released  will  be 
V'k.  n  in  time  with  a  much  less  strain  than  that 
hiih  is  necessary  to  produce  speedy  fracture. 
tiu8  it  has  been  found  experimentally,  that 
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cast-iron  beams  deflected  by  a  revolving  cam  to 
only  half  the  extent  due  to  their  breaking 
weight  will,  in  no  case,  vrithstand  4,000  suc- 
cessive deflections;  but  4,000  successive  de- 
flections through  one-third  of  the  distance  due 
to  their  breaking  weight  may  be  incurred  with- 
out visible  injury.  Looking,  however,  to  the 
various  jolts,  vibrations,  and  concussions  to 
which  railway  structures  are  exposed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  even  a  strength  answering  to  six 
times  the  breaking  weight  gives  an  ^equate 
maigin  for  safety  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  beams. 

Proportions  to  be  observed  in  the  Construction 
of  Tubular  Bridges. — The  sectional  area  of  the 
bottom  of  a  tubular  bridge  of  wrought-iron 
plates  should  be  to  the  sectional  area  of  the 
top  as  11  to  12.  The  breaking  weight  is  then 
found  by  multiplying  the  total  area  by  the 
depth,  by  a  constant  (80),  and  dividing  by  the 
length.  The  depth  of  tubular  hetmB  of  150 
feet  span  should  be  about  -^  of  the  span,  and 
the  depth  of  tubular  beams  of  300  feet  span 
should  be  about  ^\  of  the  span.  These  rules 
are  empirical,  but  they  are  a  near  approximation 
to  the  most  approved  practice  of  the  present 
time. 

Description  of  the  Britannia  and  Conway 
Tubular  Bridges. — Having  now  indicated  the 
manner  in  which  the  proportions  and  con- 
flguration  of  these  bridges  were  arrived  at,  and 
having  further  pointed  out  the  considerations 
which  should  influence  the  design  of  all  railway 
bridges  composed  of  iron  beams,  whatever  bo 
the  subordinate  features  of  their  construction, 
it  will  be  proper  to  describe  briefly  the  more 
important  features  of  the  Britannia  and  Conway 
bridges  as  they  at  present  stand.  The  annexed 
Fig.  6. 


figure  represents  a  portion  of  one  of  the  tubes 
seen  in  perspective.  There  are  two  tubes  in 
each  bridge,  one  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
up  line,  and  the  other  for  the  accommodation 
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of  the  down  line.  Each  tube  is  Tectang:QlAr, '  them,  and  an  airangement  of  rollers  is  p 
formed  of  plates  of  iron  riveted  together,  and  beneath  the  ends  of  the  tubes  to  enable  th? 
with  ribs  to  support  the  sides,  like  the  ril>s  of  metal  of  the  tubes  to  expand  or  contact  liJi 
a  ship.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  changes  of  temperature, 
construction,  however,  is  the  cellular  top  and  ;  The  tubes  of  each  bridge  wore  built  is  the 
bottom.  In  all  beams  which  have  to  be  loaded  !  same  manner  as  an  iron  ship,  adjacent  to  lb.f 
in  the  centre,  it  is  proper  to  concentrate  the  place  where  they  had  to  be  erected.  A  wcxvlta 
strength  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  edges  '  platform  or  quay  was  erected  upon  the  sho:t>. 
of  the  beam,  or  at  the  top  and  bottom ;  and  upon  which  a  tube  was  built,  and  6ton«  ^l> 
in  the  case  of  these  bridges  this  is  done  by  |  ports  were  subsequently  erected  at  the  ta^k 
building  upon  the  top  and  bottom  a  number  of ,  upon  which  the  tube  when  completed  was  m^jl 
square  pipes  or  pillars  joined  laterally  together  to  rest.  The  timber  platform  was  thencl^r'.^<l 
and  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  bridge.  |  away  so  as  to  enable  a  number  of  UaU  >,> 
The  upper  pipes  sustain  a  force  of  compression,  pontoons  to  be  floated  beneath  the  tnbe,  and 
the  lower  of  extension ;  and  the  function  of  the  [  these  rising  with  the  tide  lifted  the  tube.  Th: 
sides  of  the  tube  is  merely  to  keep  these  com-  ,  floating  mass  was  then  drawn  by  ropes  afr.A* 
Fig.  7. binations  for  meeting  compression  and  the  stream,  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes  vrt 
extension  in  their  proper  places.  The  [  rested  in  shelves  left  in  the  masoniy  ol  \\^ 
sectional  area  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  piers,  by  which  the  tube  had  to  be  Enstainol 
the  tubes  may  easily  be  computed  bv  On  the  tops  of  the  piers  hydraulic  presses  vtre 
taking  the  width  of  each  tube,  which  set,  from  which  chains  descended  to  thf  c:i^^ 
is  14  feet  8  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  and  by  putting  these  hjdrac!-' 
of  the  plates ;  but  in  the  model  tube, '  presses  into  operation  the  tube  was  m»\  cp 
which  gave  the  best  results,  the  sectional  a  small  distance,  and  so  soon  as  it  was  nLnd 
areaof  the  top  was  to  that  of  the  bottom  sufficiently  above  the  shelf  the  inteirtr'.; 
as  24  to  22,  and  this  is  the  proportion  [  space  was  built  up.  Another  lift  vss  then 
commonly  employed.  There  are  eight  j  taken,  and  so  on,  the  masonry  following  up  tV 
cells  or  pipes  composing  the  cellular  top, '  tube  as  it  ascended,  until  it  reached  die  jV^l 
each  1  foot  9  inches  square.  The  plates  |  of  the  top  of  the  piers.  In  the  Bnt.iii:i 
composingthe  top  of  the  Britannia  bridge  '  bridge  there  are  four  spans ;  and  the  tub.?  J. 
are  ||  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  {  each  span  are  joined  together  at  the  esdv  >> 
IJ  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge.  The  ends  of !  as  to  form  one  long  tube  for  each  line  of  nil- 
the  plates  are  carefully  abutted  together,  |  way.  The  eflfect  of  thus  joining  the  end*  ' 
and  strips  of  iron  are  riveted  over  the  the  tubes  is  virtually  to  diminish  the  spas,  f  r 
joints.    The  bottom  is  composed  of  six     '  " 


cells  or  pipes,  each  2  feet  4  inches  by  1 
foot  9  inches ;  and  the  upper  and  lower 
platforms,  by  the  introduction  of  parti- 
tions between  which  the  cells  are  con- 
stituted, consist  each  of  a  double  thick- 
ness of  plates  so  arranged  that  the  end 
of  each  plate  comes  to  the  centre  of  the 
other,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  ^  A  small  plate  covers  each  joint, 
and  as  it  was  important  not  to  weaken 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  by  the  rivet 


the  tube  takes  a  contrary  flexure  yrhm  it 
passes  over  the  piers,  and  if  a  line  be  irxri 
down  the  side  of  the  tube  where  these  <>:-- 
trary  flexures  meet^  it  will  be  found  tht:  ih- 
tube  might  be  cut  through  that  line  intboc; 
weakening  it  at  all. 

Chepstow  and  Saltash  Tulnlar  JBrui^ei- 
Tubular  bridges  of  a  construction  very  differ  :.t 
from  that  of  the  Conway  and  Britannia  bri  ir^ 
have  been  erected  bv  Mr.  Brunei,  for  carrrrj 
the  South  Wales  Railway  over  the  river  Vt^ 
Chepstow,  and  also    at    Saltash.     Tbr>' 


at 
holes  running  across  it.,  the  rivets  are  j  bridges  have  a  nearer  resemblance  to  a  *-^ 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  each  a  I  pension  bridge  than  to  a  hollow  beam:  ^i.t 
considerable  distance  from  the  other,  j  instead  of  the  heads  of  the  towers  bcinr  ^i 
and  they  act  as  cogs  or  steady  pins  in '  back  by  chains,  as  is  usual  in  BOJFp.t-:  -i 
keeping  the  pktes  together.  By  this  expedient ;  bridges,  they  are  kept  asunder  by  cylinar:- 
the  longitudmal  cohesion  of  the  bottom  is  better  stmts  of  wrought  iron,  and  rods  descend  f^  " 
maintained;  and  the  strength  of  each  tube 


approximates  to  what  it  would  be  if  formed  out 
of  a  solid  piece  of  iron,  instead  of  being  built 
up  of  riveted  plates.  The  thickness  of  the  plates 
forming  the  upper  and  lower  platforms  of  the 
bottom  is  ^  at  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  -^ 
at  the  ends.  The  vertical  plates  are  -^  at  the 
middle,  and  ^  at  the  ends.  The  sides  of  the 
tube  are  ^  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  increasing 
to  ^  where  the  bridge  rests  upon  the  piers ;  for 
as  the  ends  of  the  tube  have  to  sustain  the  whole 
weight,  they  require  to  be  made  very  strong  and 
stiff  to  retain  them  in  shape.  To  impart  in- 
creased stiflhess  at  the  ends  of  the  tubes, 
strong  castn'ron  frames  are  introduced  within 
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the  tops  of  the  towers,  which  are  also  of  ir-t. 
to  support  the  platform  of  the  bridge.  'Vii* 
DUCT.]  The  limits  of  this  article,  hovtr-, 
leave  no  room  for  any  detailed  deso-'y"' 
of  these  and  other  tubular  bridges  which  U^ ; 
been  constructed  since  the  Conway  and  Mt:  i 
bridges  were  projected-  (For  further  infcrr- 
tion  on  the  subject  see  Mr.  Fairbaim's  J^r " 
of  the  Construction  of  th$  Brittowia  tiMd  C  - 
way  Tubtdar  Bridges,  and  the  Rrpori  cf  '[' 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  tieJi,  '• 
cation  of  Iron  in  Bailmty  Strwiarcs;  Jead^-  - 
and  Pole,  Life  of  Robert  Stephmson^  vol.  ii. 

Tabnlar    8iirl3ace.      In   Geometir.  '-> 
envelope  of  a  sphere  of  constant  ladlns  v!:~« 
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centre  describes  a  giyen  curve — the  axis  of  the  | 
itihf.  These  surfaces  have  been  most  inatruc- 
liveljr  treated  by  Monge  in  his  Application 
df  I  Analyse  a  la  GiojiUtrie.  Two  successive 
^neratiug  spheres  intersect  in  a  circle,  of  the 
tame  diameter  as  the  sphere,  whose  plane  is 
normal  to  the  axis.  The  surface  itself  may 
U  considered  as  the  locus  of  this  circle,  which 
by  MoDge  is  termed  the  characteristic,  [Cha- 
bIctebistio  of  an  Envslope.]  The  successive 
chaFftcteristics  by  their  intersection  form  an 
cJtjf  of  regression  or  cuspidal  edge  on  the  sur- 
face. If  x^f{a),  y8^(a),  g^r^(a)  be  the 
ti^uatioQs  of  the  axis,  and  a  be  the  radius  of 
the  generating  sphere,  the  equation  of  the  latter 
in  UD6  of  its  positions,  individualised  by  the 
junuueter  a,  will  be 

F(x,y,r,a)«  [x-/(«)]«+  [y-^(«)]« 

and  the  equation  of  the  tubular  surface  will 
r<^ult  from  the  elimination  of  a  between  the 

d¥ 
equations  F=«0  and  ^  —  0,  which  two  equa- 
tions, in  fact,  represent  the  characteristic  cor- 
n  ^ponding  to  the  value  of  a.    The  equations 
of  the  cuspidal  edge  are  obtained  by  eliminating 

d¥  d^'P 

a  between  F«0,  -^  -»  0,  and  'j-i'^0.     For 

further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mongers 
Work. 

TabvlarUu  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
("•^rallines  with  simple  or  branched  homy 
tuU%  from  the  extremities  of  which  the 
I'llypes  are  protruded:  these  have  two  rows 
of  tentacles,  of  which  the  external  is  expanded 
in  a  radiated  manner,  the  internal  one  being 
rdiii4-d  into  a  tuft. 

Tabnlllmuielilaiis.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  hermaphrodite  gastropodous  Molluscs, 
('•^ntjirehending  those  which  have  the  shell  in 
the  form  of  a  more  or  less  irregular  tube  in 
which  the  branchise  are  lodged. 

TabQltoolefl.  Po/ypes  a  Tuyaux.  A  name 
I'  {-li«J  by  Cuvier  to  a  family  of  Polypes,  in- 
'r^AiiiQ  those  which  inhabit  tubes  of  which  the 
ixi*>  is  traversed  by  the  gelatinous  fiesh,  and 
»l:ic'h  are  open  at  the  summits  or  sides  to  give 
>a.<'S;io^e  to  the  digestive  sacs  and  prehensile 
uoiiihs  of  the  polypes. 

TabnlillorsB  (Lat  tubus,  and  flos,  a  flower). 
\w  of  the  three  large  suborders  into  which  De 
'.ibdoUc  divides  the  Composite,    It  comprises 
hf  Oiryitihiferm  and  Cynarocephala  of  Jussieu, 
iclyitlhur  those  Composite  plants  which  have 
tl  or  at  leaat  the  central  florets  of  each  head 
jul:ir  and  tubular. 
Tucan.     [Ramphastos.I 
XaeaiUt  J".    In  the  Calendar,  the  third  day  of 
le  wci'k,  named  after  the  god  Tuisco ;  whence 
\o.  u.stronomical  symbol  is  the  same  as  that 
r  the  planet  Mars.    [Tyb.] 
Xaeslte*       An   amorphous   mineral  of   a 
\x\A\  or  milk- white  colour,  and  closely'  aUied 

]{ alloy  site,    China  Clay,  and  Lithomarge. 

u*  name    iii   dcriv(Hl  from  Tuesa,  the  Latin 
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name  for  the  river  Tweed,  in  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone  of  whose  banks  the  mineral  is 
found. 

Tafa  (Ital.  tufo,  porous  ground).  A  name 
applied  in  Italy  to  certain  porous  loose  rocks, 
sometimes  consisting  chiefly  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter deposited  from  water  containing  much  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution,  and  sometimes  of 
fine  powdery  volcanic  dust  cemented  more  or 
less  completely  by  the  infiltration  of  water,  but 
generally  loose  and  spongy.  This  dust  con- 
sists of  material  erupted  &om  volcanoes,  and 
under  the  microscope  has  sometimes  been 
found  to  contain  lar^e  quantities  of  the  sili- 
cious  cases  of  infnsona. 

The  first-named  variety  is  called  calcareous 
tufay  the  last-named  volcanic  tufa  or  tujf. 

Volcanic  Tufa  is  the  material  under  which 
Pompeii  was  buried.  Similar  materials  have 
been  deposited  in  places  where  there  are  no 
other  indicationB  of  volcanic  action,  and  occur 
among  rocks  of  all  ages. 

Calcareous  Tufli  when  consohdated  passes 
into  Travertine. 

Tnft     [Tufa.] 

Taff.  A  ship  used  for  the  puipoee  of  tow- 
ing other  vessels. 

TaireiMlbiuid  {Qter,  union  of  virtue),  A 
patriotic  association  formed  in  Prussia  after 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807.  Its  object  was  to 
prepare  the  people  of  that  country  by  moral 
instruction  and  discipline  for  better  times.  It 
was  abolished  at  the  instigation  of  the  French ; 
but  its  spirit  survived,  and  it  had  great  effect 
in  promoting  the  national  war  against  Napoleon 
in  1813. 

Tulaoo.    [TtbJ 

Tulip-tree.  The  common  name  for  the 
North  American  Liriodendron  iulipifera. 

Tiiltp^wood«  The  striped  rose-coloured 
wood  of  Physocalymma  floribunda. 

Tnllpa  (Pers.  thoiUyban,  a  turban),  A 
genus  of  Liliacea,  consisting  entirely  of  bulbous 
plants.  T,  Gesneriana,  the  Tulip  of  gardens, 
has  been  a  favourite  object  of  the  florist's  cars 
for  three  centuries.  Gesner,  wha  first  made 
it  known  by  a  botanical  description  and  figure, 
saw  it  in  a.d.  1669  at  Augsburg,  the  seeds 
having  been  brought  from  the  Levant.  It  was 
at  that  time  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of 
ttdipa,  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  resembling 
a  turban,  tulbent.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Tulips  became  the  object  of  an 
unprecedented  trade,  by  which  their  price  rose 
above  that  of  the  most  precious  metals.  The 
high  prices  paid  for  bulbs,  amounting  in  some 
instances  to  2,600  and  even  4,600  florins,  did 
not,  however,  represent  the  estimated  value  of 
a  root,  since  these  large  sums  often  changed 
hands  without  any  transfer  of  property.  Bulbs 
were  bought  and  sold  without  being  seen,  and 
even  without  being  in  existence.  The  tulip 
is  still  extensively  cultivated,  there  being  many 
hundreds  of  named  varieties. 

TolUnsv  Serviiis.    [Sbbvius  Tulliits.] 

Tumble  Home.  The  term  describing  the 
falling  or  bending  inwards  of  the  upper  timbers 
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of  the  ship's  side.     It  is  the  fdnction  of  the 
beams  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

Tumbrel  (Fr.  tombereau).  A  covered  cart 
employed  to  convey  ammunition,  the  tools  of 
miners,  pioneers,  &c.  The  term  is  now  almost 
obsolete. 

Tomiill.    [Babbows.] 

Tim  (A.-S^.  tunna).  A  measure  of  capa- 
city. The  English  tun  contains  252  gallons, 
or  4  hogsheads.     [Ton.] 

Tone  (Ital.  tuono,  Fr.  ton,  Gr.  t<J«>j,  from 
rcfrw,  to  stretch,  akin  to  thunder).  In  Music,  a 
tune  signifies  an  air  or  melody.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  certain  succession  of  different  single 
sounds  arranged  according  to  art.  The  word 
also  refers  to  accuracy  of  intonation ;  a  voice  or 
instrument  is  said  to  be  in  tune  when  all  its 
notes  are  correctly  intoned,  and  out  of  tune 
when  they  are  intoned  incorrectly.  To  tune  an 
instrument  is  to  adjust  its  strings  or  other 
sounding  elements  so  as  to  give  correct  intona- 
tion, or  make  it  play  in  tune. 

TniiffStates.  Compounds  of  tunffstic  acid. 
Muslin  and  similar  textures  imbued  with  a 
solution  of  tun^state  of  soda  are  to  a  great 
extent  rendered  incombustible. 

Tnn^ten  (Swed.  tung  sten,  heavy  stone). 
The  ores  of  this  metal  are  the  native  tungstatc 
of  lime,  and  the  tungstate  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese; the  latter  mineral  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Wolfram.  Tunesten  is  a  white,  hard, 
and  brittle  metal,  very  (fifficult  of  fusion,  and 
having  the  high  specific  gravity  of  1 7*4.  Heated 
to  redness  in  the  open  air,  it  bums  into  the 
peroxide,  or  tungstic  acid.  The  atomic  weight 
of  tungsten  is  92,  and  the  tungstic  acid  consi.sts 
of  1  atom  of  metal  and  3  atoms  of  oxygen 
(8x3  =  24),  and  is  represented  b^  the  equi- 
valent 116.  This  metal  is  sometimes  called 
Wolframium.  It  is  generally  represented  by 
the  symbol  W. 

It  forms  two  oxides:  binoxide  WOg  and  ter- 
oxide  or  anhydrous  tungstic  acid  WO3 ;  an 
oxychloride  WOaCl ;  two  sulphides  WSj  and 
WS„ ;  and  two  phosphides  WgPa  and  W^P. 
[Wolfram.] 

Tnnlo  (Lat.  tunica).  A  garment  worn  by 
the  ancient  Romans  of  both  sexes,  under  the 
TooA  and  next  to  the  skin.  It  was  generally 
of  wool,  of  a  white  colour,  and  it  reached  below 
the  knee.  The  senators  wore  their  tunics  with 
a  broad  stripe  of  purple  sewn  on  the  breast ; 
the  equites  had  narrow  stripes  :  hence  the 
epithets  latidavii  and  angustidavU,  applied 
respectively  to  these  orders. 

Tnnloarles  (Lat.  tunica).  The  name  of  a 
class  of  Acephalous  MoUuscs,  comprehending 
those  in  which  the  exterior  covering  is  uncalci- 
fled,  soft,  and  elastic :  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Ascidies  of  Savigny,  and  the  Acephales  sans 
Coquillcs  of  Cuvier. 

The  following  is  the  modem  dassiflcation : — 

Order:  Saccobranchiata. 
Fam.:  Botryllidse,  Clavellinse,  Ascidiadse, 
Peloniads,  Pyrosomidae. 

Order:  Topniobranchiata. 
Fam.:  Salpidae. 
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Tmiken.    [Dmrxnu.] 

Tminel  (Ger. ;  Fr.  tonnelle).  A  horizontal 
perforation  in  the  earth,  usually  made  to  conduct 
a  railway  or  canal  through  a  mountain  or  other 
elevated  ground,  or  under  a  river  or  other 
tract  of  water  which  cannot  conveniently  bo 
bridged.  One  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  this  kind  is  the  tunnel  earned  under  the 
Thames,  to  connect  the  lower  parts  of  London 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  river  with  one  an- 
other by  a  convenient  roadway,  without  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  building  a  bridge,  which  in 
that  spot  would  interfere  with  the  navigation  of 
the  nver.  Tunnels  of  much  greater  length 
and  difficulty  have,  however,  since  been  con- 
structed ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  connect 
the  French  and  English  systems  of  railway  bj 
a  ttmnel  carried  beneath  the  British  ChanDcL 
In  the  English  railways,  there  is  on  an  averace 
one  mile  of  tunnel  for  eveiy  124  miles  of  rail- 
way. Tunnels  are  generally  lined  with  brick 
or  stone,  but  sometimes  the  sides  and  top 
consist  of  the  naked  rock,  and  in  such  csses 
there  is  occasionally  considerable  leakage  in 
wet  weather  through  cracks  in  the  roof. 

The    first  task  in    the    construction  of  a 
tunnel  is  to  fix  the  vertical  plane  which  it 
shall  follow,  and  this  is  done  by  the  aid  of 
a  transit  instrument,  usually  about  thirty  feet 
focal  length,  set  in  a  raised  wooden  structure 
or  observatory  placed  on  the  highest  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  length,  and  so  far  rsised 
above  the  surface  that  the  view  may  not  be 
obstructed   by  the  earth  raised  through  the 
working  shafts.     Tunnels  are  almost  uQiver- 
sally  straight,  but  with  a  sufficient  dedivitv 
towards  each  end  to  facilitate  drainage,  crooked 
tunnels  being  not  only  more  difficidt  to  con- 
struct, but  a  source  of  danger  in  working  the 
line,  from  the  inability  of  the  engine-diiver 
to  see  ahead.    The  centre  line  of  the  tuBoel 
having  been  carefully  ranged,  the  next  pro- 
cedure is  to  sink  trial  8ha&,  which  are  some- 
times made  sufficiently  lai^  to  be  used  as 
working  shafts,  and  tluough  these  shafts  and 
through  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  the  excavated 
earth  is  removed.    When  the  shafts  are  com- 
pleted, the  heading  or  adit  is  commenced,  whi«h 
may  be  described  as  a  small  square  tunnel,  the 
sides  of  which  are  supported  by  stout  pdcs  and 
boards,  and  which  is  afterwards  enlaiged  to  the 
dimensions  which  it  is  required  that  the  tunnel 
shall  have.     The  top  of  the  heading  is  usnallj 
placed  so  much  above  the  intended  soffit  of  the 
arch  of  the  tunnel  as  to  admit  the  proposed 
thicknesses  of  brickwork  and  of  the  crown  ban, 
packing  and  poling  boards,  together  with  an 
allowance  of  several  inches  for  the  settlement 
of  the  timber,  which  is  sure  to  take  place  vhen 
more  of  the  excavation  is  made,  and  before  the 
brickwork  can  be  inserted  to  take  the  weight. 
When  the  heading  is  driven,  it  is  widened  at  the 
top  along  one  side,  to  form  a  shelf  on  which  a 
crown  bar  may  be  laid  lengthways.  Other  bars 
are  then  similarly  introduced,  which  are  strutted 
from  the  ground  and  from  one  another,  and 
poling  boanis  overlapping  one  another  are  then 
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iatroduced  behind  the  bars,  the  "whole  forming  I 
a  short  length  of  rough  wooden  tunnel  within  ' 
which  the  brick  tunnel  is  built  up  as  the  work  | 
advances.   The  length  of  tunnel  built  at  a  time 
is  usually  about  twelve  feet. 

The  most  remarkable  tunnel  yet  undertaken 
is  the  tunnel  through  Mont  Cenis,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  although  it  is  in  fact  several 
miles  from  that  pass.    It  is  intended  to  con- 
nect the  French  and  Italian  systems  of  rail- 
ways.   This  tunnel  is  7^  miles  long,  through 
roe'k.     At  Modane,  on  the  French  side,  it  is 
2o  feet  3}  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  26  feet 
2^  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  by  24  feet 
7  inches  high,  the  aich  being  a  semicircle  nearly. 
At  Bardonn^e,  on  the  Italian  side,  the  height 
is  increased  1 1^  inches.    At  the  French  end,  the 
tunnel  is  lined  with  stone,  and  at  the  Iti^ian 
end  the  sides  are  of  stone  and  the  arch  of 
brick.    From  the  French  end  to  the  middle 
the  gradient  is  1  in  45^.    The.other  end  slopes 
from  the  centre  downward  with  a  declivity  of 
1  in  2,000  to  enable  the   water  to  run  off. 
When  the  tunnel  is  completed,  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  constant  draft  of  air  through 
it  from  north  to  south.  The  tunnelling  is  effected 
by  blasting  the  rock  with  gunpowder,  but  the 
holes  in  which  the  gunpowder  is  deposited  are 
bored  by  a  machine,   driven  by  compressed 
air,  which,  in  twenty  minutes,  pierces  a  hole  j 
I^  inch   diameter   and   3   feet    deep,  which  ] 
would  have  taken  two  minen  two  hours  to 
bore.      The    machine   consists  of   two  main  I 
parts :  the  first  a  cylinder  for  propelling  the 
horer  against    the  rock,   and    the  second    a 
rotatory  engine  for  working  the  valve  of  the 
striking  cylinder,  for  turning  the  borer  on  its 
axis  at  each  successive  stroke,  and  for  ad- 
v-incing  or  retiring  the   striking  cylinder  as 
occasion  requires.    A  movable  framework  is 
arranged  for  carrying  eleven  such  machines. 
Hoy  one  of  which  may  be  worked  at  any  angle 
—allowing  the  free  action  of  each  in  a  gallery 
t**n  feet  square.  Each  machine  gives  250  blows 
per  minute.     The  pressure  of  air  on  the  piston 
is  216  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  length  of 
the  stroke  Taries  from  2  inches  to  7^  inches. 
The  cost  of  each  machine  is  about  80/.    The 
ayerage  advance  of  the  tunnel  at  the  beginning 
was  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  feet  per  day, 
but  latterly  the  rate  of  progress  was  greater. 
The  speed  of  tunnelling  by  these  machines  is 
B^Kiut  three  times  greater  than  by  tunnelling  in 
tho  old  way,  but  the  cost  per  foot  forward  is 
&ls«o  aomewhat  greater.      The  ventilation  of 
he  workings  is  maintained  by  the  escape  of 
^ompreesed  air  from  the  machines.    The  air  is 
'ompressed  by  two  machines   at  the  outside 
if  the  tunnel,  of  which  one  operates  on  the 
lydranlie   ram  principle,  and  the  other  is  a 
'ompre-ssing    pump.    The  tunnelling   is   esti- 
aated  to   coat  210/.  per  m&tre.     The  tunnel 
»f  Mont  Cenis  is  a  mile  in  depth  below  th^  top 
»f  the  monntain. 

For  a  history  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the 
trader  is  referred  to  Beamish's  Life  of  Sir  M. 
\  Brunei- 
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A  boring  machine  for  tunnels,  with  an  out- 
side cutter  and  central  hole  for  powder,  was 
made  at  Boston,  U.S.,  and  used  in  the  Hoosie 
tunnel  in  1852.  G^y  has  a  patent  for  the  same 
thing,  and  other  patents  for  similar  contrivances 
have  since  been  taken  out.  A  good  account  of 
the  mode  of  constructing  ordinary  tunnels  is 
given  in  Sinrnis*  work  on  Practical  Tunnelling. 

Tannj'.    [Thtnnxts.] 

I     Tapa  (its  Chilian  name).    A  genus  of  Lobe- 

liacea^  consisting  of  tall  herbaceous  plants  or 

undershrubs,  with  unbranched  stems,  alternate 

lance-shaped  leaves,  and  many-flowered  leafy 

racemes.  They  are  natives  of  Peru,  ChUi,  and  the 

I  West  Indies.     T.  F«ut//«t  yields  an  acrid  poison 

'  in  Chili,  where  the  root  is  chewed  to  relieve  the 

pain  of  decaying  teeth.    So  acrid  is  this  plant, 

that,  according  to  FeuilUe,  even  the  odour  of 

,  the  flowers  will  cause  excessive  vomiting,  and 

I  if  taken  internally,  or  even  applied  to  the  skin, 

violent  inflammation  and  pain  are  produced, 

sometimes  resulting  in  death. 

I     Tupelo  or  Tupelo-tree.    An  American 

name  for  Nysea. 

I  Tnraaian  XAagnaffes.  In  Philology,  a 
,  name  applied  to  languages  which  have  reached 
the  second  stage  of  grammatical  developement. 
j  In  the  first  or  radical  stage,  every  word  or  part 
of  a  word  is  felt  to  express  its  own  radical 
I  meaning,  as  in  Chinese,  which  has  no  formal 
distinctions  between  a  noun,  a  verb,  an  ad- 
'  jective,  an  adverb,  or  a  preposition.  As  soon 
I  as  the  word  used  as  a  suffix  loses  its  etjrmo- 
logical  meaning,  and  becomes  a  mere  sign  of  de- 
rivation or  of  case,  the  language  enters  into  the 
second  or  agglutinate  stage  which  marks  the 
dialects  of  the  Turanian  family.  This  family 
comprises  by  far  the  largestnumberof  languages. 
The  languages  of  the  third  or  inflexional  stage, 
spoken  by  Aryan  nations,  have  all  unquestion- 
ably passed  through  the  agglutinate  stage,  but 
the  component  parts  have  in  these  so  coalesced 
that  it  becomes  in  numberless  instances  ver^ 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  root  from  the  modi- 
fying element  Such  a  grammatical  system 
would  be  wholly  useless  for  the  needs  of  a 
nomadic  population,  which  requires  that  their 
language  should  be  intelligible  to  many  who 
may  have  only  the  slightest  intercourse  with 
each  other.  *  It  requires  tradition,  society,  and 
literature  to  maintain  words  and  forms  which 
can  no  longer  be  analysed  at  once.  Such  words 
would  seldom  spring  up  in  nomadic  languages, 
or,  if  they  did,  would  cue  away  with  each  gene- 
ration.' Thus  the  Sanscrit  or  even  the  Latin 
inflexion  of  the  verb  as-mi,  sum,  to  be  [Lan- 
ouaob],  might  be  intelli^ble  to  nomads,  be- 
cause, for  &e  most  part,  it  preserves  the  root 
in  a  form  in  which  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  pronominal  suffix ;  but  the 
English  inflexion  of  the  same  verb  would  con- 
vey to  them  no  meaning. 

The  idea  which  a  Turanian  *  connects  with  a 
plural  is  that  of  a  noun  followed  by  a  syllable 
indicative  of  plurality :  a  passive  is  with  him 
a  verb  followed  by  a  syllable  expressive  of 
sufiering,  or  eating,  or  going.'    Hence  these 
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langnagea  are  especially  liable  to  the  changes 
produced  by  dialectical  regeneration,  until  the 
tribes  attain  a  political  oiganisation.  The 
dialects  then  assume  a  traditional  form,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Hungarian,  Finnish,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  &c. 

The  Turanian  family  of  languages  oonsists  of 
two  great  divisions—the  northern  Kod  southern, 

*  The  northern  is  sometimes  called  the  Ural- 
Altaic  or  Ugro-Taiaric,  and  it  is  divided  into 
five  sections :  the  Tungusic,  MongoliOf  Twkie, 
Finnic^  and  Samoyedic. 

*  The  southern,  which  occupies  the  south  of 
Asia,  is  divided  into  four  classes:  the  TaTnalic, 
or  the  languages  of  the  Dekhan ;  the  Bhotiya, 
or  the  lavages  of  Tibet  and  fihotan;  the 
TaiCt  or  the  dialects  of  Siam ;  and  the  Malaie, 
or  the  Malay  and  Polynesian  dialects.'  (Max 
Miiller,  Lectures  an  Languaget  first  series, 
viii.) 

The  Basque  language,  still  spoken  in  the 
Spanish  and  French Fyronees,  is  a  form  of  speech 
wnich  in  ^mmatical  construction  resembles 
the  Turanian  family  of  languages,  while  it  is 
surrounded  by  inflexional  dialects,  with  none  of 
which  it  exhibits  the  slightest  aflBnity ;  but  the 
evidence  of  inscriptions  on  coins  or  monuments, 
together  with  the  names  of  cities,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  seems  to  prove  that  the  Escuara, 
or  Basque,  now  spoken  only  by  the  insignificant 
tribes  who  call  themselves  Escualdunac,  was 
once  the  language  of  a  race  spread  over  the 
whole  Spanish  peninsula;  but  the  language 
itself  further  points  to  a  time  when  the  only 
languages  spoken  throughout  Europe  (so  far 
as  it  was  inhabited)  belonged  to  the  dass  of 
which  specimens  are  still  seen  in  the  Basque 
and  Finnic  dialects.  (Michel, '  Le  Fays  Basque,' 
Edin,  Rev,  April  1864,  p.  373  ;  QuaH,  Rev, 
April  1866,  p.  419  &c.)    [Agolutznatb  Lan- 

OUAOBS.] 

Turanlra  IVood.  The  timber  of  the 
Bastard  Bully-tree  of  Guiana,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  species  of  Mimusops, 

Turban  (Arab.).  The  usual  head-dress  of 
the  Turks,  Persians,  and  most  other  Eastern 
nations.  It  varies  in  form  in  different  nations, 
and  in  different  classes  of  the  same  nation.  It 
consists  of  two  parts :  a  quilted  cap,  without 
brim,  fitted  to  the  head;  and  a  sash,  scarf,  or 
shawl,  usually  of  cotton  or  linen,  wound  about 
the  cap,  and  sometimes  hanging  down  the  neck. 
The  sultan's  turban  contains  three  heron's 
feathers,  and  is  ornamented  with  diamonds. 

Turbine  (Lat.  turbo,  anything  thai  turns 
round).  A  species  of  horizontal  water  wheel, 
formed  with  mclined  vanes  resembling  those 
of  a  windmill  or  smoke  jack,  and  put  into  re- 
volution by  a  stream  of  water  passing  through 
it.  There  are  various  forms  of  turbine,  all 
constructed  on  the  same  general  principle,  but 
differing  in  the  details.  A  good  turbme  will 
give  a  performance  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
theoretical  power  of  the  water,  being  about  the 
same  as  that  which  is  obtained  from  a  good 
overshot  water  wheel. 

By  a  patent  of  1849,  Mr.  Ruth  von  applied 
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this  principle,  in  a  reversed  sort  of  way,  i.e,  as 
a  centrifugal  pump,  to  the  propulsion  of  ships ; 
and  after  some  minor  successes,  the  British 
Admiralty  launched  the  iron-dad  gunboat 
Waterwitch,  of  778  tons,  in  1866,  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  the  system.  A  huge  turbine  is 
rotated  by  powerful  machinray.  Centrifngal 
force  drives  the  water  contained  in  it  at  the 
rate  of  300  tons  a  minute,  out  of  nozzles  in  the 
side  of  the  ship,  while  water  rushes  through 
valves  in  the  bottom,  to  sapvlj  the  place  of 
that  which  is  expelled.  The  nozzles  open 
backwards  or  forwards  by  a  doable  valve,  mo- 
tion being  imparted  to  the  Teasel  by  tbe  direct 
action  of  the  water  driven  out.  The  nozzles 
are  amidships;  and  as  they  can  be  woriLed 
independently,  the  steering  power  is  Teiygivat, 
even  without  reference  to  the  rudder.  Thus 
far,  the  Waterwitch  is  but  an  experiment;  the 
results,  however,  of  several  trials  show  that 
this  mode  of  propulsion  is  as  economical  at 
the  least  as  screw  or  paddle,  while  there  are 
some  other  points  in  its  favour,  as,  for  instance, 
the  extraordinazy  &cility  for  pumping  water 
out  of  the  ship. 

Turbo  (I^t).  The  name  of  a  Tjnnffan 
genus  of  the  Vermes  Testacea,  characterised  by 
having  a  shell  of  a  r^:ular  turbinated  form  with 
an  entire  and  rounded  mouth.  The  species 
grouped  together  by  this  specific  chancter 
form  a  family  of  pectinibnmchiate  Gastropodj 
in  the  system  of  Cnvier,  which  is  united  by 
later  conchologists  with  the  family  TBOcmnJi. 

Torbot  (Fr.).  The  best,  and,  excepting 
the  halibut,  largest  of  our  flat  fishes :  it  is  the 
type  of  the  su^enus  Rhombus  of  Ouvier. 

Tardus  (Lat).  The  Linnean  generic  name 
of  the  passerine  birds  which  have  the  beak 
conical,  sub-compressed,  and  ardied,  but  nut 
terminally  hooked,  nor  so  deeply  notdied  at 
the  margin  as  in  the  shrikes.  They  are  frugi- 
vorous  as  well  as  feeders  on  insects,  worms, 
and  molluscs.  The  genus  includes  our  black- 
birds and  thrushes,  with  the  mocking-birds 
of  North  America,  and  various  exotic  biids 
now  ranked  as  sul^nera. 

Turf  (A.-Sax.  tyrft.  The  surface  of  grass 
lands,  of  a  smooth  and  uniform  texture,  coreitd 
with  pasture  grass.  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  Psat  cut  out  of  bog. 

Tur^rite.  A  compact  reddish-brown  mioe- 
ral,  composed  chiefly  of  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  found  in  the  Turginak  copper  mines  in 
the  Ural. 

TurlL'fl-cap.  The  name  applied  to  Mdo- 
cactus  communis ;  also  to  LUium  Martagtm. 

Turkey.    [Mbiaaqbis.] 

Turkoy  Red.  A  -fine  and  durable  i«d 
dyed  upon  calico  and  woollen  cloth ;  the  colour- 
ing matter  used  in  its  production  is  madder,  bat 
the  process  for  producing  it  in  perfectiou  is 
tedious  and  complicated.  (Bancroft  On  Per- 
manent  Colours,) 

Turluplns  (a  word  of  which  no  satis- 
factory derivation  has  been  found :  Bncange, 
Glossary),  In  French  Ecclesiastical  Histozy, 
one  of  the   numerous   popular  by-names  bv 
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which  the  sectaries  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  precnnon  of  the  Reformation,  were  dis- 
tingniflhed :  called  elaewhere  Beghabds,  Bb- 

GUIXS,  L0U.1BDS,  FtCABDS,  &C 

Tnmw  (Lat.).  In  the  Boman  legion,  a 
companv  of  horse,  ten  of  which  formed  the 
vfaole  cavalry  attached  to  each  legion.  Each 
tnniia  consisted  of  thirty  horsemen,  divided 
into  three  decades  or  decuries,  representing 
seTemlly  the  three  eqnestrian  tribes,  Ram- 
neoMS,  Titienses,  and  Lucerbs  ;  and  each  com- 
manded by  a  decurio  with  an  optio  or  lieutenant 
Tormarle  (Ital.  tortumeglio).  A  medicinal 
and  tinctorial  substance  obtained  from  the  root 
of  Curcuma  lonaa.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief 
ingredients  in  the  preparation  of  Indian  curry- 
staff  or  curry-powder,  to  which  it  imparts  its 
yellowish  hue. 

Tom  (A.-Ssz.  tyman,  Ital.  tomo,  probably 
akin  to  Gr.  T^pros).    In  Music,  a  grace  thus 
marked  '^  ;  indicating  that  the  note  above  it, 
ooe  degree  higher,  must  be  struck  before  it 
BhoiHj,  then  passed  quickly  through  the  note 
itself  and  turned  firom  the  note  a  degree  below 
into  the  note  itself,  over  which  the  mark  is  placed. 
Tiini-4»ble.  A  large  circular  plate  of  metal 
set  on  a  railway  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  so 
that  a  locomotive  or  railway  carriage  may  run 
opon  it,  and  by  then  turning  the  plate  round, 
the  carriage  may  be  delivered  on  to  another 
line  of  rails  than  that  from  which  it  was  re- 
ceived.   [Hailboads.] 

Tamlrall's  Blue.  A  modification  of 
Pruswtn  Blue.     [Pbussian  Blub.] 

Turumw'M  Oerate.  This  is  the  calamine 
ointment  of  the  Pkarmacopcna.  The  modem 
sine  ointment  prepared  with  oxide  of  zinc  and 
bos^B  lard  ia  a  good  substitute  for  it:  it  is  a 
mild  drying  ointment. 

TnrnBF'M  Yellow.  The  fused  oxichloride 
of  lead,  in  fine  powder :  it  is  the  basis  of  a 
yellow  oil  colour  used  in  coach-painting :  it  is 
also  called  patent  yellow,  and  Caasel  yellow, 

Tomamoefle  (Tumerar,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  consisting 
of  tropical  herbs  or  imdershrubs,  chiefly  Ameri- 
can or  African,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  yel- 
lowish or  blue  axillary  flowers.  They  agree  with 
PaMiJlor£tce4Bf  HomaliucecB,  and  .some  others  in 
^facir  petals  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  a  cam- 
>aDalat«  or  tubular  calyx,  and  in  their  one- 
'»-ll»^  ovary  with  three  parietal  placentas.  They 
ire  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  forked  styles. 

Tunaerifee.  A  yellow  or  brown  mineral 
cpntuining  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  a  small 
nantity  of  iron- oxide.  It  is  found  at  Mount 
Orel  in  Dauphiny,  and  was  named  after  Mr. 
urner,  in  "whoee  cabinet  it  was  first  noticed. 
XnriBlaiC  3ba>tilie«  An  instrument  for  rota- 
Dg  hard  materials,  such  as  wood  or  iron,  round 
horizontal  axis*  to  the  end  that  a  fixed  cut- 
ag  edge,  such  as  a  chisel,  may  be  applied  to 
irm,  their  external  surface  being  thus  made 
assume  a  true  circular  form.  The  turning 
the  is  an  instrument  of  great  antiquity,  and 
nt-arlv  allied  in  its  character  to  the  potter's 
ireL  only  that  in  that  instrument  the  axis  is 
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vertical.  In  the  East,  turning  lathes  do  not 
usually  give  a  continuous  rotation  to  the  objects 
placed  in  them,  but  the  objects  are  first  rotated 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  by 
means  of  a  bow,  the  string  of  which  is  passed 
once  or  twice  round  the  material  to  be  turned, 
the  bow  being  moved  backward  and  forward 
by  one  hand  while  the  chisel  is  held  by  the 
other,  aided  usually  by  the  toe.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  treadle,  and  crank  and  fiy-wheel,  to 
give  continuous  motion  to  the  spindle  of  the 
turning  lathe,  was  a  valuable  improvement,  the 
author  of  which  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  in 
imitation  of  this  arrangement  ihsX  Watt  intro- 
duced the  crank  and  fiy-wheel  into  the  steam 
engine.  Turning  lathes  are  now  made,  for 
many  purposes,  of  very  great  size,  and  large 
lathes  are  almost  invariably  driven  by  a  steam 
engine.  Such  lathes  are  aJso  set  upon  an  iron 
bed,  upon  which  the  rest  which  holds  the 
cutting  tool  may  be  drawn  along  gradually  by 
a  screw ;  and  as  the  sliding  surfaces  are  made 
very  true,  the  article  plaiced  in  the  lathe  is 
turned  with  corresponding  accuracy.  If  the 
cutting  point  is  drawn  forward  in  a  straight 
line,  the  article  in  the  lathe  will  have  a  truly 
cylindrical  form ;  but  if  the  cutting  point  be 
made  to  more  round  a  vertical  axis  passing 
through  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  lathe,  the 
article  will  assume  a  globular  form  ;  or  if  the 
cutting  point  be  gradually  drawn  back  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  moved  onwards,  and  be 
again  restored  to  its  former  depth,  the  article, 
instead  of  being  truly  cylindrical,  will  be  bellied 
in  the  middle.  The  chuck  of  a  lathe  is  a  plate 
which  may  be  screwed  upon  the  rotating  spindle, 
and  to  which  objects  requiring  to  be  turned 
may  be  fixed.  But  the  chuck  may  be  so  con- 
structed, that  instead  of  simply  rotating  with 
the  spindle,  it  will  move  in  and  out  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  case  it  is  called  an  eccentric 
chuck,  and  by  its  aid  such  figures  may  be  tracod 
on  the  surface  of  the  work  as  are  seen  on  the 
backs  of  watches.     [Rosa  Emoinr.] 

Turnip  (A.-Sax.  njepo,  Lat  napns).  A 
well-known  garden  yegetablc  and  agricultural 
root-crop,  furnished  by  the  many  varieties  of 
Brassica  Bapa.  The  Swedish  Turnip  is  tlio 
Brassica  cavipcstris  rutabaga. 

Tumip-flj.  As  different  insects  prey,  in 
the  larva  state,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  groVing 
turnip,  the  most  destructive,  and  cone^equently 
the  most  important  and  interesting  of  these, 
will  be  noticed  under  the  present  head.  Thoy 
are  the  tumip-fiea,  as  it  may  be  called  from  its 
power  of  agile  leaping  {HaUica  nemorum),  and 
the  tumip-fiy  (Athalia  centifolia).  The  tumip- 
fiea  belongs  to  a  genus  (Haltica)  of  minute 
Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section  Titramera, 
and  fiimily  Galerueida;  in  which  genus  the 
species  are  all  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of 
the  femora  or  thighs  of  the  hindmost  pair  of 
legs.  The  species  in  question  does  not  exceed 
the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  it  is  of  an 
oval  form,  vrith  the  elytra  of  a  greenish  tinge, 
each  ornamented  with  a  broad  longitudinal 
stripe  of  a  pale  brimstone  colour;  but  there 
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aro  other  speciee  of  the  same  genus,  perhaps 
equally  deslructive,  and  not  charactensed  by 
the  longitudinal  elytral  bands.  The  {perfect 
insect  shelters  itself  in  the  rough  uncnltiyated 
margins  of  fields,  feeding  upon  the  hedge-weeds  ; 
and  appears  to  be  ready  at  any  time,  provided 
the  weather  be  warm,  to  commence  the  work 
of  destruction  on  the  young  turnip  shoots. 
Late  sowing  of  the  turnip  seed  does  not  there- 
fore obviate  the  attacks  of  the  Haltica.  The 
first  precaution  obviously  is  to  dear  away  all 
the  weeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  turnip 
grounds  that  may  afford  food  or  shelter  to  the 
£ttle  enemy.  "When  the  turnip-flea  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  crop,  the  ground  should 
be  dusted  vrith  quicklime,  and  Uiis  should  be 
repeated  as  often  as  rain  or  wind  beats  it  off, 
and  the  fiea  reappears.  The  other  enemy  to 
the  turnip  {Aihalia  eentifolia)  belongs  to  the 
ordor  Hymenoptera^  and  family  Tmihredwidrnt 
or  saw-flies. 

TnmsoL    [Lmitrs.] 

Tnmaole.  A  purple  dye-drug,  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  Orozaphora  tinctoria, 

Torpentliie  (Gr.  r9p4$iy$os).  A  resinous 
exudation,  which  flows  from,  incisions  made  in 
the  stem  of  trees  of  the  Pine  family.  Thus, 
Boston  Turpentine  is  an  Amnrican  Turpentine, 
obtained  from  Pintia  palustris  and  P.  tada ; 
Bordeaux  Turpentine  is  a  resin  obtained  from 
Pinua  Pinaster;  Strasburg  Turpentine  is  a 
resin  obtained  from  Abies  pecHnata ;  and  Vene- 
tian Turpentine  is  an  oleo-resin  obtained  from 
Abies  LariXf  the  common  Larch.  Ohio,  Scio, 
or  Cyprus  Turpentine  comes  from  a  different 
source ;  it  is  a  limpid  fragrant  balsamic  resin 
yielded  by  Pistacia  Terebinthus, 

Tarpetlit  TorpiUiv  or  Torbitli  Mine- 
ral. The  yellow  basic  sulphate  of  mercury 
(3HgO,SO,),  so  called  from  its  yellow  colour, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  root  of  the  Ipo- 
maa  or  Convolvulus  Thirpethum. 

TnrquolBa  A  bluish-green  stone  much  used 
in  jewellery.  It  is  an  amorphous  form  of  hy- 
drated  phosphate  of  alumina.  The  finest  kinds 
of  Turquois  are  obtained  from  Persia  and 
Arabia ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  Saxony.  The 
name,  according  to  Jameson,  originated  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  first  specimens  having  been 
brought  from  Turkey. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  stone  (the  Oriental 
Turquois),  and  the  Occidental  (Bone  Turquois 
or  Odontolite),  see  Bristow's  Glossary  of 
"Mineralogy. 

Turret  Ship.  A  species  of  iron-clad  war 
vessel,  in  which  the  guns  are  carried  in  one  or 
mora  iron  turrets,  which  may  be  rotated  either 
by  hand  winches  or  by  a  steam  engi-ne,  so  that 
the  guns  may  be  fired  in  any  reqnii^  direction. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  turret  ship,  of  which 
the  earliest  and  best  is  that  which  was  invented 
by  Captain  John  Ericsson  of  New  York.  The 
other  variety — which  in  many  of  its  features 
resembles  the  plan  of  Ericsson — is  known  as 
the  system  of  Captain  Cowpcr  Coles,  and  this 
system  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in 
the  British  navy,  while  the  American  navy 
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has  adopted  the  system  of  Eriesson,  usually 
called  the  Monitor  system^  from  the  Monitor, 
the  name  of  the  first  ressel  of  this  kind  that 
was  oonstrncted.  The  American  Monitors  have 
this  great  feature  of  superiority  over  Captain 
Coles'  torret  ships,  that  they  are  so  provided 
with  artificial  TentiUtion  that  all  the  ori- 
fices in  the  deck  may  be  hermetically  sealed 
except  those  provideil  for  the  admission  of 
the  air  which  enters  through  hi^h  shot-proof 
trunks,  which  trunks,  while  admitting  the  air, 
exclude  the  water.  They  may  thus  be  made 
much  thicker  in  the  sides  than  other  vessels 
which  depend  for  their  yentilation  upon  open 
hatches  or  gratings,  as  the  sides  may  without 
risk  be  made  yeiy  low.  Usually  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  saving  effected  in  the  weight  by 
lowering  the  side  is  expended  in  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  armour,  the  residue  being 
expended  in  increasing  the  weight  of  the  gon 
and  thfi  power  of  the  engine.  But  inasmuch 
as  in  the  Monitor  system  the  area  of  target  is 
made  a  minimum,  the  thickness  of  armour  or 
the  power  of  engine  and  gun  may  be  made  a 
maximum  with  any  size  of  yessel.  Much  doubt 
was  at  one  time  entertained  by  some,  whether 
vessels  with  the  low  sides  of  the  Monitors 
would  be  safe  at  sea.  But  such  doubts  hare 
now  been  extinguished  by  experience;  and  it 
is  plain,  that  as  the  Monitor  construction  com- 
bines the  greatest  power  of  offence  with  the 
greatest  power  of  resistance,  it  constitutes  the 
most  formidable  species  of  war  yessel  known 
at  the  present  day. 

History  of  Turret  Ships. — ^The  first  design 
of  a  turret  ship  was  produced  by  Ericsson, 
who,  on  September  26,  1854,  forwarded  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  a  drawing  of  an  iron-elad 
screw  yessel  with  a  revolving  iron-clad  cupoU 
or  turret  protecting  a  heavy  gun.  The  tunnet 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ship,  and 
was  hung  on  a  central  spindle  turned  by  a 
steam  engine,  as  in  the  Monitors,  while  the 
rudder  and  screw  were  protected,  as  in  the 
Monitors,  by  projections  of  the  deck.  But 
although  the  design  vras  not  produced  until 
1854,  during  the  Crimean  war,  Ericsson  had 
been  giving  the  subject  his  attention  since  1826. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  dated  April  5,  1862, 
Captain  Coles  says  the  idea  of  building  im- 
pregnable yessels  first  occurred  to  him  in  the 
year  1865,  and  that  towards  the  latter  part  of 
that  year  he  had  a  rough  model  of  such  a 
vessel  made  by  the  carpenter  of  the  StrombolL 
But  Captain  Coles'  first  idea  was  limited  to 
the  construction  of  a  raft,  with  a  gun  placed 
upon  it  and  protected  by  a  shield,  tinder  this 
arrangement,  the  raft  had  to  be  morred  in 
order  to  point  the  gun.  This  crude  idea  was 
submitted  to  the  Admiralty,  but  met  with  no 
encouragement  there.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Bru- 
nei suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  placin;; 
the  gun  and  its  protecting  shield  upon  a 
turn-table.  In  March  1 859,  Captain  Coles  pro- 
duced drawings  of  a  shield  fitted  with  turn- 
tables ;  and  in  December  1860,  he  publishal 
drawings  of  his  gun-shield  and  revolving  plat- 
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form  in  BlackwootFs  MagaM%n»,  These  shields 
are  each  composed  of  a  hea^y  framework  of 
timber,  covered  by  4^inch  armour  plates,  and 
each  of  them  forms  the  frustum  of  a  cone  15 
feet  in  diameter  in  the  largest  part,  and  6| 
feet  high.  Within  this  cramped  conical  apart- 
ment, two  breech-loading  Armstrong  guns  are 
moonted,  which  it  is  proposed  to  £e  with  a 
service  charge  of  12  lbs.  of  powder.  It  was 
with  conical  cupolas  on  this  plan  that  Captain 
Coles  first  proposed  to  fit  the  Royal  Sorerei^. 
But  meanwhile  the  success  of  the  Monitor  in 
America  caused  the  sloping  shields  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  Kiicsson  form  of  turret  to 
be  substituted,  retaining,  however,  the  turn- 
table rollers,  which  involve  several  features  of 
serious  disadvantage.  What  these  are,  it  will 
now  be  proper  to  explain. 

Difference  between  Ericsson*8  and  C<M 
Tarrd  Skips, — ^In  Ericsson's  turret  ships — or 
Monitors,  as  they  are  usually  termed^two 
heavy  guns  are  placed  in  a  central  turret, 
though  in  some  cases  two  turrets  are  employed, 
each  cariring  two  guns.  In  the  Puritan  and 
Dictator  class  of  Monitor,  the  iron  on  the  sides 
is  10^  inches  thick,  backed  by  over  3  feet  of 
oak,  and  the  turret  is  of  iron  15  inches  thick. 
Kevertheless,  the  Dictator  is  a  vessel  of  much 
less  displacement  than  the  Bellerophon  in  the 
English  navy ;  and  if  her  displacement  were 
made  the  same,  then  the  thickness  of  the  iron  of 
the  turret  could  be  increased  to  24  inches,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  side  armour  and  the  power 
of  the  engine  could  also  be  augmentea.  In 
the  Royal  Sovereign  the  thickness  of  the  side 
armour  is  only  5|  inches.  In  Ericsson's  Moni- 
tors, the  turret  is  attached  to  the  vessel  by 
means  of  the  central  spindle,  and  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  turret  rests  water-tight  upon  a 
metal  ring  let  into  the  deck.  In  Coles'  vessels, 
the  turret  passes  through  a  great  hole  in 
the  upper  aeck,  and  rests  on  rollers  set  on 
the  dedk  beneath.  A  large  annular  opening  is 
left  round  to  permit  its  free  rotation,  which  is 
accomplished  by  men  working  winch  handles 
below  the  deck,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  make 
this  great  orifice  water-tight,  and  as  there  is 
no  artificial  ventilation  for  the  avoidance  of 
open  stoke-hole  hatches,  the  sides  of  the  ship 
must  be  made  as  high  as  those  of  any  ordinary 
vessel,  while,  as  the  area  to  be  protected  is 
large,  the  armour  has  to  be  correspondingly 
thin  to  enable  the  vessel  to  carry  it.  If, 
moreover,  the  turret,  from  the  impact  of  heavy 
shot,  should  cease  to  be  quite  round,  the  gearing 
employed  to  turn  it  will  no  longer  work  ;  or  if 
shot  and  shell  be  broken  up  on  the  face  of  the 
turret,  fragments  will  be  projected  into  the 
annular  space  between  the  turret  and  the  deck, 
which  wiU  iam  and  hinder  its  rotation.  The 
donkey  engines  which  rotate  the  turret  of  the 
Dictator,  exert  a  force  of  70,000  lbs.  applied 
at  its  drcnmference ;  and  the  movement  of 
a  man*s  finger,  acting  upon  the  valve  of  the  en- 
gines, will  suffice  to  rotate  the  turret  in  either 
direction. 

Many  vessels  have  been  constructed  in 
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America  on  the  plan  of  the  Monitor,  and,  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  the  severest  tests  in 
actual  war,  have  been  found  to  be  seaworthy, 
shot-proof,  and  efficient  in  every  respect.  Most 
of  the  Monitor  vessels  are  fitted  with  16-inch 
cast-iron  guns ;  but  the  Puritan  is  fitted  with 
20-inch  cast-iron  guns,  and  the  American  go- 
vernment now  contemplates  the  construction  of 
cast-iron  guns  of  25-inch  bore,  and  throwing 
!  a  shot  of  a  ton  weight  Ericsson's  18-inch 
wrought-iron  gun  is  built  up  of  longitudinal 
bars  welded  together,  and  over  this  barrel 
washers  of  plate  iron  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  are  forced  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  This 
gun  has  sent  a  ball  to  a  distance  of  5  miles 
with  a  charge  of  70  lbs.  of  powder,  and  it  is 
reckoned  that  it  could  not  be  burst  even  if  filled 
with  powder  to  the  muzzle.  The  Kalamazoo  class 
of  American  Monitors  is  fitted  with  two  screws, 
and  the  armour  on  the  sides  is  14  inches  thick. 
Subordinate  Features  of  Monitor  Vessels. — 
The  presiding  principle  in  the  design  of  Monitor 
vessels  is  the  principle  of  concentration.  The 
armour  is  collected  into  a  narrow  belt  of 
great  thickness,  and  into  a  single  turret,  while 
the  guns  are  collected  into  two  pieces  of  great 
size.  On  the  Dictator,  the  armour  belt  is  6 
feet  deep,  of  which  only  16  inches  appears 
above  the  water.  This  armour  constitutes  a 
belt  4  feet  thick,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the 
ship,  and  consequently  projecting  several  feet 
beyond  the  stem,  this  belt  being  prolonged  at 
the  stem  and  stern,  to  form  a  ram  at  each  end, 
and  also  to  protect  the  rudder  and  the  screw 
from  shot  The  turret  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  ship :  it  is  24  feet  in  internal  diameter, 
and  9^  feet  hieh,  and  to  the  top  of  it  a  bell 
mouth  3^  feet  high  is  attached  to  throw  off  any 
water  that  may  dash  against  it.  The  top  of 
the  turret  is  covered  with  strong  bars  of  iron, 
set  about  two  inches  apart,  over  which  are  spread 
perforated  iron  plates  1  inch  thick.  The  turret 
IS  for  the  most  part  built  up  of  thicknesses  of 
inch  plate  riveted  together,  but  the  central  part 
is  formed  of  thick  slabs  of  wrought  iron,  the 
collective  thickness  of  the  whole  being  16  inches. 
The  guns  are  two  of  Rodman's  16-inch  guns, 
which  can  bum  60  lbs.  of  powder.  The  pilot 
house  is  a  cylindrical  iron  chamber,  8  feet  dia- 
meter, 7  feet  high,  and  1 3  inches  thick,  set  on  top 
of  the  central  pillar  or  spindle,  round  which  the 
turret  revolves.  The  iron  wall  of  the  pilot 
house  is  pierced  with  sight  holes.  Within  the 
pilot  house,  the  steering  wheel  is  placed,  and 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  can  there  direct  the 
steersman,  while  the  gunners  are  below  the 
grated  platform  on  whidi  he  stands,  and  there- 
fore easily  accessible  to  instructions.  The 
ventilation  of  the  ship  is  maintained  by  fans, 
which  suck  the  air  through  high  trunks  or 
tubes,  made  shot-proof,  and  also  inaccessible 
to  rain  or  spray,  the  top  being  covered  by  a 
hood.  The  air,  after  having  traversed  the  ship, 
finally  enters  the  furnaces  and  escapes  by  the 
chimney,  the  bottom  part  of  which  is  mado 
shot-proof,  and  a  grating  of  bars  is  also  carried 
across  it  to  prevent  shells  from  being  sent 
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TURRET  SHIP 

through  the  chimney  into  the  flaes  of  the  boiler. 
The  ball  mouth  of  the  turret  has  a  promenade 
or  platform  carried  round  its  edge ;  and  a  nar- 
row grated  hurricane  deck,  supported  on  pillars, 
is  carried  from  the  after  side  of  the  turret  for 
some  distance  towards  the  stem.  From  this 
deck  the  ship's  boats  are  suspended. 

FerformaTice  of  Monitara  as  Cruisers  at 
^a.— Captain  Fox,  the  assistant  secretaxy  of 
the  American  na-vy,  reported  as  follows  to  his 
government  on  the  performance  of  the  Monitor 
vessel  Miantonomah,  on  her  ▼ppNSO  across  the 
Atlantic,  as  illustrating  the  emciency  of  such 
vessels  as  fighting  cruisers.  'The  facts  with 
regard  to  the  behaviour  of  this  vessel  in  a 
moiderate  gale  of  wind  and  heavy  sea,  when  a 
frigate  would  find  it  impossible  to  use  her 
battery,  are  as  follows :  With  head  to  the  sea 
she  takes  ovex  about  4  feet  of  solid  water,  which 
is  broken  as  it  sweeps  along  the  deck,  and  after 
reaching  the  turret  is  too  much  spent  to  pre- 
vent the  firing  of  the  15-inch  guns  directly 
ahead.  With  broadside  to  the  sea,  either  when 
at  rest  or  while  moving,  her  lee  guns  can  always 
be  worked  without  difficulty — the  water  which 
passes  along  the  deck  from  windward  being 
divided  by  the  turrets,  and  her  extreme  roll  so 
moderate  as  not  to  press  her  lee  guns  near 
the  water.  Lying  in  the  same  position,  her  15- 
inch  guns  can  be  fired  directly  astern  without 
interference  from  water ;  and  when  stem  to  the 
sea,  the  water  which  comes  on  board  is  broken 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  when  going  head 
to  it  ...  The  extreme  lurch,  when  lying 
broadside  to  the  sea  in  a  moderate  gale,  was 
7^  to  windward  and  4°  to  leeward,  average 
5^°,  while  the  average  roll  at  the  same  time  of 
the  Augusta,  a  remarkably  steady  ship,  was  18°, 
and  of  the  Ashuelot  25°,  both  vessels  being 
steadied  by  sail.  A  vessel  which  attacks  a 
Monitor  in  a  seaway  must  approach  very  dose 
to  have  any  chance  of  bitting  such  a  low  hull, 
and  even  then  the  Monitor  is  half  the  time 
covered  by  3  or  4  feet  of  water,  protecting  her 
and  disturbing  her  opponent's  fire.  From  these 
facts,  not  unknown  to  Monitor  men,  and  the 
experience  we  derived  from  the  use  of  such 
vessels  during  the  war,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  Monitor  type  of  iron-cUds  is  superior 
to  the  broadside,  not  only  for  fighting  purposes 
at  sea,  but  also  for  cruising.  A  properly  con- 
structed Monitor  possessing  all  the  requirements 
of  a  cruiser,  ought  to  be  constracted  of  iron  and 
have  but  one  turret,  armed  with  not  less  than 
20-inch  guns,  two  independent  propellers,  and 
the  usual  proportion  of  sail.' 

In  regard  to  comfort  and  healthfulness,  it 
appears,  by  a  report  presented  by  the  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Navy  to  Congress,  that 
the  Monitors  are  the  healthiest  vessels  in  the 
American  fleets  and  they  are  also  the  most 
popular  with  the  seamen.  The  cabins  are 
lighted  from  the  deck  with  bulls'-eyes,  proper 
shutters  being  provided  to  cover  these  lights 
when  the  vessel  goes  into  action,  at  which  times 
the  cabins  are  lighted  by  lamps  alone. 

On  the  subject  generally,  it  may  bo  added 
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TURRILEPAS 

that  the  following  opinions  are  entertained  by 
some  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  Captain 
CoW  system.  There  is  nothing  in  his  de- 
sign, it  18  urged,  to  preclude  artificiiil  ventila- 
tion ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  narrow  orifice 
between  the  upper  deck  and  the  turret  is 
covered  with  a  weighted  massive  leather  flange, 
amply  sufficient  to  keep  out  splinters;  that 
under  the  heaviest  fire  at  short  range,  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  drcomstances,  the 
turret  never  has  jammed,  whereas  those  of  the 
Monitors  have  done  so ;  that  they  prefer  band- 
winches  as  motors,  though  there  is  nothing  in 
the  system  to  preclude  a  donkey  engine  for  the 
purpose;  that  a  worse  pressure  is  exercised  on 
the  ship  by  a  heavy  turret  on  a  spindle,  than 
when  diffiised  on  its  periphery ;  that  the  Moni- 
tor turret  has  to  be  lifted  completely  ofif  its 
metal  ring  before  it  can  be  made  to  revolve, 
and  that  a  trifling  derangement  would  then 
upset  the  working  of  the  spindle;  and  lastly, 
it  is  uiged  against  the  Monitors,  that  the  whole 
height  of  the  turret  ofiers  a  perpendicular  mark 
to  the  enemy,  being  entirely  above  the  upper 
deck,  while  the  Coles  turret  only  expoees 
some  four  or  flve  feet  in  which  the  guns  are 
worked. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  alleged, 
by  those  who  think  less  favourably  of  Coles' 
system,  that  though  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
artificial  venlaUtion  in  his  more  than  in  other 
vessebi,  yet  that  its  adoption  would  only  be  a 
new  appropriation  of  Ericsson's  ideas,  similar 
to  that  which  took  place  when  Coles  discarded 
his  own  sloping  shields  in  favour  of  the  Moni- 
tor turret ;  that  the  weighted  massive  leather 
flange  must  present  such  enormous  friction  as 
to  hinder  rotation  if  sufficiently  weighted  to 
be  splinter-proof;  that  if  Monitor  turrets  hare 
ever  jammed  (which  is  not  admitted),  the  event 
has  been  exceptional,  and  tliat  the  Monitors, 
after  having  been  each  on  the  ayerage  twenty- 
five  times  in  action  during  the  course  of  the 
American  civil  war,  remained  pracd^Uy  un- 
harmed at  its  close,  whereas  Colra*  vessels  hare 
never  been  similarly  tested ;  that  the  Monitar 
turrets  may  be  rotated  without  lifting  the 
spindle,  though  the  lifting  of  the  spindle  is 
advisable,  and  that  there  is  no  risk  of  vp- 
setting  them  when  thus  lifted,  since  they  are 
lifted  so  little  that  the  least  springing  of  the 
spindle,  such  as  would  occur  on  the  applira- 
tion  of  any  side  strain,  causes  the  edge  of  the 
turret  to  rest  on  the  deck  ring;  idso,  that 
Monitor  turrets  need  be  no  higher  than  Coles* 
turrets,  as  both  have  only  to  keep  the  ports 
sufficiently  dear  of  the  deck  to  obviate  injiii7 
to  the  deck  from  the  cone  of  explosion. 

Tmrilepas  (Lat  turris,  a  tower,  and  lepas ; 
Gr.  Aciris,  the  word  applied  originally  by  tin- 
nseus  to  the  barnacles).  A  new  genus  of  ]^Dn- 
culate  Cirriped  Crastacea,  discovered  by  Mr.  H. 
Woodward  in  the  Wenlock  limestone  of  Dndlej, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  tiie  oldest  known 
cirripede.  It  possesses  intersecting  rows  of 
plates,  symmetrically  disposed  Uke  those  of  ths 
chalk  form  of  parasitic  Cirriped  Loricula^ 
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TURTLE 

» (Lat  tortur).  This  word  is  used  to 
n^tufj  a  species  of  doTe  {Columba  turtur),  and 
also  a  genus  of  Chelonian  reptiles  {Ckdone^ 
Brongn.). 

Tnseaa  X«iivmic«.  A  name  proposed  in 
the  sixteenth  centoiy  to  designate  the  Language 
nov  known  as  the  Italian,  but  which  some  de- 
sired to  characterise  as  Florentine.  (Hallam, 
LUerarjf  History,  part  i.  ch.  ix.  see.  81.)    [Ko- 

MANCB  LAKOrAOlS.] 

TasMui  Ovd&tm    In  Architecture,  one  of 
the  fire  orders,  and  the  simplest  of  them  all. 
It  is  not  found  in 
any  ancient  exam- 
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pie.  Palladio  has 
given  two  examples 
of  this  order,  from 
one  of  whidi  the 
profile  here  given 
IS  adopted,  though 
some  haye  prefer- 
red the  profile  com- 
posed by  Yignola. 
The  baM  consists 
of  a  simple  torus 
with  its  fillet,  ac- 
companied by  a 
plinth.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers  as- 
signs to  the  colunm, 
with  its  base  and 
capital,  a  height 
equal  to  seven  of 
its  diameters.  Vi- 
trurins  speaks  of  this  order  with  little  praise, 
bat  Pallaidio  commends  it  for  its  great  utility. 
It  does  not  allow  the  introduction  of  ornament; 
and  its  columns  are  never  fluted. 

Tilts—  QrmMm*  A  name  given  to  the  Doc- 
¥u  ctupitota  of  the  Falkland  Isles. 

Tnleiuic*  An  alloy  of  copper,  sine,  and 
nickel,  made  in  China;  the  term  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  a  pale  brass,  and  to  bell-metal. 
[Paxtoko.] 

Tstora.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  each 
college  maintains  a  certain  number  of  tutors, 
rarying  sccoi^ng  to  its  size :  at  some,  each 
vndfr^aduate  is  placed  under  one  of  these 
tutors ;  at  others,  tne  w<»k  to  be  done  is  classi- 
fied and  divided  between  the  tutors.  They  are, 
in  freDeral,  fellows  of  the  coUege,  and  are  paid 
by  ftes.    [UNiVBRsmBS.] 

Tatti  (ItaL;  Lat  totus,  the  whole).  In 
Mane,  a  notice  to  the  performer  that,  from  the 
pbice  to  which  it  is  affixed,  all  the  parts  are  to 
pUj  together.  This  word  is  generally  used  to 
contradict  the  word  Sou  or  Solo. 

Tatty.  An  impure  oxide  of  zinc  collected 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  smelting  furnaces. 

TveUOi  Bay.  The  festival  of  the  Epi- 
phany, or  Manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
tiles; being  the  twelfth  day,  exclusive,  from 
Christmas.  [Efifhamt.]  For  the  customs 
iwaliar  to  this  day  in  EngUnd,  see  Brand*s 
Popular  Antiquities, 

Tvelvo  Tables,  &AWS  of  tbe.  In  Roman 

Histoiy,  the  name  given  to  the  tables  which 
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TWELVE  TABLES,  LAWS  OF  THE 

jwere  said  to  contain  the  legislation  of  the 
Dbcrmviri.  This  legislation  is  asserted  to  have 
been  based  on  Qreek  models,  but  for  this  there 
is  not  the  slightest  historical  evidence,  while 
the  story  of  the  Tables  is  itself  full  of  contra- 
dictions. According  to  Dionysius  and  Livy, 
the  decemvirs  in  their  first  year  of  office  &amed 
a  code  inscribed  on  ten  brazen  tables  (one  for 
each  decemvir),  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  senate,  and  were  fixed  up  in  a  conspicuous 

Eirt  of  the  forum.  After  this,  according  to 
ivy,  the  decemvirs  who  wished  to  resign  were 
kept  in  office  by  the  people,  who  thought  that 
two  tables  were  wanting  to  complete  the  code, 
and  who,  having  come  to  hate  the  name  of  con- 
suls scarcely  less  than  that  of  kings,  regarded 
the  appeal  from  one  decemvir  to  another  as 
supplying  the  pUce  of  tribunitian  interference. 
According  to  Dionysius,  the  decemvirs  not  only 
wished  to  retain  irresponsible  power  in  order  to 
complete  their  code,  but  desired  to  prolong  the 
suspension  of  the  tribuneship.  Of  the  cha- 
racter and  contents  of  the  two  tables,  said  to 
have  been  added  in  their  second  year  of  office, 
livy  says  nothing.  According  to  Dionvsius, 
they  were  added  by  Appius  Claudius,  and  con- 
tained a  prohibition  of  marriages  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians.  Cicero  mentions  this  pro- 
hibition as  one  of  his  reasons  for  drawing  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  ten  and  the  two 
later  tables,  which  he  stigmatises  as  uxgust. 
But,  according  to  Dionysius,  and  even  according 
to  Livy,  the  idea  of  the  decemviral  legislation 
was  democratic,  this  character  being  involved 
(1)  in  the  equalisation  of  the  rights  of  plebeians 
and  patricians,  and  (2)  in  the  substitution  of 
written  laws  for  unwritten  customs,  a  practice 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  of  democratic  ten- 
dency. 

The  text  of  the  twelve  tables  has  been  lost, 
as  well  as  the  description  which  Dionysius  gave 
of  their  contents ;  bat  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  maintains 
thaty  'we  know  enough  concerning  them  to 
authorise  us  in  saying  that  they  had  not  the 
character  of  a  constitutional  code,  and  that  they 
contained  nothing  which  placed  the  plebeians 
on  a  footing  of  political  equality  with  Uio  patri- 
cians. The  political  inequality  between  the 
two  orders  remained  not  less  after  the  decem- 
viral legislation,  than  it  had  been  before.  All 
the  great  constitutional  changes,  by  which  the 
plebeians  achieved  this  equality,  are  mentioned 
as  separate  and  successive  measures,  after  the 
fall  of  the  decemvirs.  There  is  therefore  no- 
thing in  the  results  of  the  decemviral  legislation 
to  explain  the  eagerness  of  the  plebeian  body 
to  obtain  it ;  the  laws  have  not  the  character 
which  we  are  told  that  they  were  intended  to 
possess.'  But  our  accounts  assert  that  the 
ten  tables  were  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  plebeians,  and  as  they  appear  to 
have  contained  nothing  by  which  those  wishes 
were  carried  into  efiect,  *the  accounts  of  the 
purposes  and  circumstances  of  the  legislation 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  its  results,'  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  *the  entire  subject  of  the 
enactment  of  the  decemviral  code  is  in  a  state 
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TWELVE-HIND  MAN 

of  hopeless  confusion.'    (Credibility  of  Early 
Roman  History,  ch.  xii.  part  iii.  sec  64.) 
Twelve-Jilnd  Mui.    [Thanb.] 
Twelvemo.    In   Printing,   the   same   as 

BUODBCIUO. 

Twenty-fours.  In  Printing,  a  sheet  of 
paper  which,  when  printed,  folds  into  twenty- 
tour  leayps  or  forty-eight  pages.  The  book  is 
called  a  24"«. 

Twilirlit  (Ger.  zwielicht).  In  Astronomy, 
the  faint  light  which  is  perceived  for  some  time 
after  sunset  and  before  sunrise. 

The  twilight  is  produced  by  the  reflexion  of 
light  from  the  atmosphere.  When  the  sun 
descends  below  the  horizon,  the  rays  of  light 
no  longer  reach  the  earth  directly ;  but  as  they 
pass  through  the  atmospheric  strata  some  of 
them  are  reflected  towards  the  earth,  and  il- 
luminate its  surface.  At  first  the  light,  falling 
on  the  lowest  and  densest  strata,  is  reflected  in 
great  abundance ;  but  as  the  sun  descends  to  a 
greater  distance  below  the  horizon,  the  rays  fall 
on  strata  at  a  greater  height,  and  consequently 
less  dense.  A  smaller  number  of  them,  there- 
fore, suffer  reflexion;  and  as  this  number  is 
constantly  diminishing,  the  strength  of  the  twi- 
light diminishes  in  the  same  proportion,  till  at 
length  the  solar  rays  fiill  on  strata  so  rare  as 
to  be  incapable  of  reflecting  light,  and  the  twi- 
light accordingly  disappears.  In  the  morning 
the  change  from  darkness  to  light  takes  place 
by  the  same  gradations. 

From  this  theory  it  is  evident  that  twilight 
must  begin  and  end  when  the  sun's  depression 
below  the  horizon  attains  a  certain  limit.  The 
limit,  however,  cannot  be  flxed  with  an^  pre- 
cision. It  is  usually  estimated  according  to 
the  time  which  elapses  from  sunset  till  the 
smallest  stars  which  are  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
become  risible.  But  this  mode  of  estimating 
the  duration  of  twilight  is  uncertain  and  arbi- 
trary ;  and  it  will  be  reckoned  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  goodness  of  sight  of  the  ob- 
server, and  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Accordingly,  the  sun's  depression 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  twilight  has  been 
fixed  at  various  limits  by  different  observers : 
by  Alhazen,  at  19°;  by  Tvcho,  at  17^;  by 
Rothman,  at  24<>;  by  Stevmus,  at  18°;  by 
Cassini,  at  16°;  and  by  others  at  different 
quantities ;  but  the  limit  usually  assigned  is  18°. 

TwiUglit  of  the  Oode.    {Odik.] 

Two-line  Xiottere.  In  Printing,  capitals 
which  are  equal  to  two  bodies  of  any  specific 
size  of  type.  They  begin  with  2-lme  pearl 
(equal  in  depth  to  a  longprimer),  and  increase 
regularly  up  to  a  2-line  great  primer.  They 
are  used  for  lines  in  title-pages,  the  larse 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  &c 

Tyooon.  The  name  bv  which  the  here- 
ditary prime  minister  of  Japan  is  commonly 
known  to  Europeans.  This  title,  it  seems,  is 
applicable  to  the  real  emperor  only,  who  is 
styled  mikadOf  and  who  bv  Europeans  is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  spiritual  sovereign,  while  the 
tycoon  is  the  temporal  ruler.  The  distinction 
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IS,  apparently,  erroneous,  the  reUtioo  of  tb? 
so-called  tycoon  to  the  mikado  being  precisely 
that  of  the  Prankish  Matobs  of  thb  Fiua 
to  the  Merovingian  kings.  Like  the  Utter,  tb« 
mikado  is  kept  as  much  seduded  as  poesiUe 
from  the  knowledge  and  obeerv&tion  of  stran- 
gers and  foreigners,  while  the  tycoon,  propdj 
called  thoorgum,  wields  the  vhde  povez  oif 
the  state  by  holding  in  his  possenioD  tb* 
capital  Yeddo,  while  for  his  auuority  he  Mi 
back  on  the  emperor  or  milcado,  for  vliom  the 
reverence  of  the  Japanese  is  so  great  that  thit 
will  obey  anv  usurper  who  holds  his  persoo 
and  rules  in  his  name. 

Tyiopbora  (6r.  rvAos ,  a  knot,  and  ^.  io 
bear).  A  considerable  genus  of  Mdepiadaxt, 
confined  to  the  tropical  and  warm  region;  of 
the  Old  World;  and  consisting  of  tvimng 
mostly  thin-leaved  herbs  or  shrubs,  b«ansg 
slender  flower-stalks  proceeding  from  betvrfa 
the  leaves,  and  haring  umbels  ci  small  floven 
disposed  alternately  along  them.  T.asthmstki, 
a  twining  shrubby  species  with  slender  branchti 
native  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  Cejlon,  tie 
Moluccas,  &e.,  yields  a  strong  white  silkj  film 
resembling  that  of  the  Yereum  (Calotrofu  ci- 
gantea).  Its  roots  also  possess  valnable  iDe<i.- 
dnal  properties,  acting  in  large  doses  is  u 
enietic,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  scS 
stituted  in  India  for  ipecacuanha,  and  in  smillr 
doses  are  used  as  a  cathartic  They  bare  Uts 
successfully  employed  in  epidemic  dpentfry. 
and  are  said  to  have  a  good  effect  in  hoocnl 
asthma.  The  Cingalese  call  the  plant  Booogi, 
and  the  natives  of  Madras,  KoQiuya. 

Tampan.    [FsiirnMo.] 

Tympanitis  or  Tympnaj  (Gr.  nysv^ 
ri|s).  A  distension  of  the  abdomen,  uiflie 
from  a  morbid  collection  of  gas  in  the  intestioM. 
The  disease  is  sometimes  termed  inm  2«u'. 
and  arises  occasionally  from  air  seaetMisto 
the  abdominal  cavity,  at  the  fatal  tenaioatic: 
of  abdominal  inflammations  and  of  fera&  I" 
cattle,  this  disease  is  known  to  veteiinaiy  pr«^ 
titioners  under  the  name  of  Hovsr. 

T^mpunm  (Lat ;  Gr.  Wpcww,  a  tfrksl 
The  drum  of  the  ear ;  the  cavity  behind  lb 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  surronndcd  brtisf 
tympanic,  mastoid,  and  petrous  portion  of  th« 
temporal  bones,  and  terminating  at  the  Ulj- 
rinth;  it  contains  the  four  small  aiiditoiyhootii> 
and  the  Eustachian  tube  opens  into  it 

TncPAMTJM.  In  Architecture, the  e^'^^ 
I)ediment  enclosed  by  the  cornice  of  the  incM 
sides  and  the  horizontal  fillet  of  the  rarons. 

TncpAiHTK.  In  Botanv,  a  membrsne  v^ 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  Mgst&euf «! 
some  urn-mosses. 

Tjpe  (Gr.  rimot,  literally,  a  litm,  hence  d» 
mark  left  by  a  blow).  In  the  Fine  hi^}^ 
model  or  pattern,  in  nature,  of  any  cbj«t« 
Thus,  in  architecture,  the  tjpe^  of  eolnmosi^'* 
said  to  be  trees,  &c 

Tm.  In  Printing,  the  letters,  maifo  >3<^ 
signs  of  all  kinds  (the  small  sizes  cast  in  n^t^ 
the  largest  cut  in  wood)  with  which  boob, 
newspapers,  broad&ides^  &«.  are  printed. 
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Roman  and  Italic  tjpea  are  the  letters  most 
commonlj  used  in  printing  books  in  Eorope 
and  America,  and  these  have  undergone  every 
chan^  in  form  that  fancy  or  taste  could  suggest : 
Jat'ficed^  or  those  which  print  black ;  skdeUm^ 
at  those  with  a  fine  uniform  line ;  antique,  or 
those  with  an  almost  uniform  thickness,  but 
strong  and  heavy ;  clarendon,  a  modification  of 
antique;  expanded,  or  letters  widened  horizon- 

Number  of  Lines  of  the  different 


tally  ;  Eieevir  and  eompreeeed,  or  tall,  thin 
letters ;  BaeJkervUle,  a  good,  round,  bold  face ; 
Italic,  inclining  to  the  left  as  well  as  to  the 
right ;  black,  and  all  its  varieties  oi  church-text, 
German  text,  Gothic,  and  Eligabethan ;  old  cut 
and  old  style ;  script,  &c. 

The  scale  of  sizes  given  below  from  Savage 
shows  the  variations  in  the  depth  of  the  types 
cast  by  the  different  founders. 

siged  Ij/pes  contained  in  One  Foot. 


I 

I  Diamond 

'  Pearl   . 

'  Ruby  . 

;  Nonpareil     . 

'  Emerald 

I  Minion 

I  BreTier 

,  Bourgeois     . 

I  Longprimer . 

I  Snullpica     . 


Hca 
I  English 

Oreatprimer 
'  Paragon 
■  Double  pica . 
I  Two-line  pica 
I  Two-line  English  . 
I  Two-line  greatprimer 

Two-line  double  pica 
!  Trafalgar     . 
I  Canon  . 


ICozon, 
1683 

Caalon, 
IMl 

V.andJ. 

TiggiDM, 

Thorowgood 
andBesley, 

Alexander 
Wilson  and 

1841 

1841 

Sods,  1841 

1 

204 

206 

210 

204 

i       184 

178 

180 

184 

178 

1        — 

166 

166 

163 

166 

150 

144 

144 

144 

144 

— 

— 

128 

— 

128 

— 

122 

122 

122 

122 

112 

111 

107 

112 

111 

— 

102 

101} 

103 

102 

92 

89 

90 

92 

89 

— 

83 

82 

82 

83 

76 

72 

72J 

72 

72 

66 

64 

64 

64J 

6i 

60 

61 

61 

62 

51 

— 

44i 
41} 

Jit 

— 

44^ 
41} 

38 

41 

— 

86 

36 

36 

36 

32 

32 

82 

32i 

32 



254 

26* 
20} 

26 

25J 
20} 

— 

20l 

20^ 

— 

20 

20 

— 

20 

17i 

18 

18 

18 

18 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Moxon*s  time,  in  1683, 
there  were  only  ten  types  with  specific  names, 
while  we  have  now  twenty-one. 

The  type  itself  is  a  thin  metallic  bar,  an 
inch  in  leng^  like  the  following  engraving, 
which  represents  the  letter  m;  a  is  the  face, 
b  (he  body,  and  c  the  nicks  or  notches.  What- 
ever size  of  type  is  used,  each  letter  must  be 
perfectly  troe  in  its  angles,  otherwise  the  form, 
^  or  mass  of  types,  could  never 
"  be  locked  up, 
^^  The  materials  from  which 
5/^^V  types  and  stereotype  plates 
/  ^^^  are  cast  are  technically  term- 
^^^  ed  mMl,  and  consist  of  cer- 
tain pro^rtions  of  lead,  tin, 
and  antimony,  melted  to- 
gether. Until  recently  types 
were  always  cast  in  little  moulds  held  in  the 
hand,  the  melted  metal  being  poured  in  from 
a  small  ladle ;  but  now  they  are  thrown  off 
with  great  rapidity  by  machinery.  The  type- 
casting machine  consists  of  a  mould,  constructed 
so  as,  by  means  of  a  crank,  to  open  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  type  drop  out^  and  then  to 
shut  up  together  again  very  doBely  and  exactly ; 
the  opening  and  shutting  being  performed  every 
time  the  crank  is  turned  once  round.  Each 
time  the  crank  revolves,  it  is  brought  up  to  the 
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ftimace-mouth  (a  small  orifice  not  much  larger 
than  a  pin-hole),  and  takes  a  supply  of  metal. 
This  metal  is  driven  by  a  force-pump  in  a 
reservoir,  worked  by  the  crank,  into  the  mould, 
and  the  type  is  formed.  The  types  are  then 
rubbed  smooth  upon  stones ;  set  up,  or  arranged 
in  rows,  for  inspection  by  the  dresser,  who  care- 
fully examinee  them,  and  rejects  those  which 
are  bad,  giving  the  perfect  ones  the  finishing 
touch.  The  most  complete  process  is,  per- 
haps, that  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Atkinson.  A 
double  line  of  grooves  is  placed  side  by  side. 
At  one  end  is  a  reservoir  of  molten  metal,  to 
which  the  mould  is  brought ;  a  jet  of  metal  is 
thrown  into  the  mould,  which  then  opens,  and 
deposits  the  type  on  a  travelling  apparatus  in 
the  groove.  As  the  groove  fills,  it  is  impelled 
along,  and  in  its  progress  the  shanks  are  taken 
off  At  the  end  the  position  of  the  type  is 
reversed  by  the  machinery  into  the  returning 
groove,  in  which  it  is  rubbed,  dressed,  has  the 
bottoms  planed,  and  the  nicks  cut  On  arriving 
at  the  exit  end  of  the  groove  it  is  received  into 
a  type-founder's  stick,  which  has  to  be  removed 
as  it  is  filled,  and  the  type  is  then  ready  for 
packing.  The  great  advantage  of  type  machines 
consists  in  the  increased  facility  of  production. 
One  machine  and  one  man  ^1  produce  in  ten 
hours  30,000  brevier  types  (or  60  lbs.),  while 
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by  hand  labour  only  5,000  (or  10  lbs.)  could 
be  cast  in  the  same  time.  Messrs.  Miller  and 
fiichards,  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  employ  not 
less  than  eighty  stecan  type-casting  machines, 
equalling  in  production  the  labour  of  480 
men. 

The  beauty  of  type  depends  upon  the  delicacy 
with  which  the  matrix^  or  mother  type,  is 
formed.    This  mould  is  a  short  thick  bar  of 


copper,  with  the  form  of  the  letter  intended  to 
be  produced  stamped  in  one  side  of  it,  thus: — 


The  letter  in  the  matrix  is  stamped  in  by 
means  of  a  punch,  a  small  piece  of  steel, 


BiU  of  Pica.— Weight 

800  Pounds.— Italic  ^ 

a 

8,500 

100 

0 

1,800 

K 

150 

b 

1,600 

100 

£ 

— 

L 

250 

c 

8,000 

100 

A 

600 

X 

200 

d 

4,400 

100 

B 

400 

ir 

200 

e 

12,000 

200 

C 

600 

o 

200 

f 

2,600 

200 

D 

600 

p 

200 

g 

1,700 

100 

E 

600 

Q 

90 

h 

6,400 

100 

F 

400 

B 

200 

i 

8,000 

100 

Gh 

400 

8 

250 

I 

400 

100 

H 

400 

T 

326 

800 

100 

I 

800 

U 

150 

1 

4,000 

100 

J 

300 

V 

160 

m 

3,000 

0 

100 

K 

300 

w 

200 

n 

8,000 

ii 

100 

L 

500 

X 

90 

0 

8,000 

9 

100 

M 

400 

T 

160 

P 

1,700 

t 

4,600 

N 

400 

s 

40 

q 

800 

y 

800 

0 

400 

JB 

20 

r 

6,200 

600 

P 

400 

OS 

15 

B 

8,000 

. 

2,000 

Q 

180 

t 

9,000 

- 

1,000 

B 

400 

Spaces. 

u 

8,400 

? 

200 

S 

500 

Thick 

18,000 

V 

1,200 

I 

160 

T 

660 

Middle 

12,000 

w 

2,000 

» 

700 

U 

300 

Thin 

8,000 

X 

400 

t 

100 

V 

300 

Hair 

3,000 

7 

2,000 

X 

100 

W 

400 

m  qd. 

2,500 

z 

200 

» 

100 

X 

180 

n  qd. 

6.000 

& 

200 

160 

Y 

300 

fi 

500 

100 

Z 

80 

Large 
quad: 

ff 

400 

100 

M 

40 

fi 

200 

300 

(E 

30 

2  em. 

/  about 
1^  80  lb. 

ffl 

100 

i 

60 

▲ 

300 

3  em. 

ffi 

160 

1 

1,800 

B 

200 

4  em. 

8B 

100 

2 

1,200 

C 

260 

<B 

60 

3 

1,100 

D 

260 

Metal 

k 

100 

4 

1,000 

B 

300 

rules: 

^ 

250 

5 

1,000 

F 

200 

1  em 

— 

i 

100 

6 

1,000 

O 

200 

2  em 

— 

6 

100 

7 

1,000 

H 

200 

3  em 



ii 

100 

8 

1,000 

I 

400 

i 

200 

9 

1,000 

t 

150 

a  letter  cut  upon  one  end,  and  the  other  end  a 
flat  head  to  receive  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
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The  length  of  the  body^  of  a  type  is  called  its 
height  to  paper,  and  this  is  unfortunately  not 
uniform,  there  being  a  London  and  a  Scotch 
height,  the  former  not  so  high  as  the  latter. 

A  complete  assortment  of  types  is  called  a 

fount,  which  may  be  regulated  to  any  extent. 

Every  type-founder  has  a  scale  showing  the 

proportional  quantity  of  each  letter  required 
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for  a  fount ;  and  a  peculiar  scale  is  required 
for  each  language.  For  the  English  language, 
a  type-founder's  scale,  or  bill,  for  a  fount  of 
the  weight  of  800  lbs.  is  given  above,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  English  lan- 
guage the  letter  e  is  more  frequently  used  than 
other  letters,  and  e  the  least.  In  setting  up 
indexes  and  similar  matter,  the  capitals  men- 
!  tioned  in  the  scale  would  be  considerably  de- 
jficient.  This  would  also  be  the  case  with 
French  and  Italian  works,  where  accented 
letters  are  used  in  great  numbers. 

In  the  last  century,  a  fount  of  type  weighing 
'  500  lbs.  was  considered  a  good  wei^t;  but  bow. 
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so  much  has  printing  increased,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  in  the  principal  houses  in 
London  to  keep  a  fount  of  20,000  or  30,000  lbs. 
in  constant  use.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  types  in  English,  Dutch,  l^nch,  German, 
and  Italian ;  but  some  of  the  German  names 
yary  in  different  parts  of  Carman j. 

1.  Diamond,  the  smallest. 

2.  Pearl.  (/V.  La  Parislenne  or  Sddanolse;  Oer. 
Perl ;  Ital.  Occhio  di  Mosca.) 

3.  Bub7. 

4.  NonpareiL  (Z>u/cA,  Nonpareil ;  Fr.  La  Nonpa- 
reiUe ;  Qer.  NonpareiUe ;  IM.  Nompariglia.) 

.1.  Emerald. 

6.  Minion.  {Fr.  La  Mignonne ;  Ger,  Colonell;  Jtal, 
Mignona.) 

7.  Brevier.  {Dukh,  Brevier;  Fr.  Le  Petit  Texte; 
&«r.  Petit,  or  Jungfer ;  lUU.  Piccolo  Testo.) 

8.  Bonrgeoia.  {Dukh^  Bonrgeois ;  Fr.  La  Gaillarde ; 
Ger.  BoTgeoifl ;  Ital.  Gagliatda.) 

9.  Long  Primer.  {Dutch,  Oarmond ;  Fr.  Le  Petit 
Bomain ;  Qer.  Corpus,  or  Qarmond  ;  Ital.  Garamone.) 

10.  Small  Pica.  {Dutch,  Deasendiaan ;  Fr.  La  Phi- 
loeophie;  Gtr,  Brevier,  or  Bheinlttnder;  Itai.  Filo- 
eofia.) 

11.  Pica.  (ZHiftft,  Mediaan;  Fr.  Le  Gic6io;  Ger. 
Cicero;  ItaL  Lettnra.) 

13.  BngliBh.  {Dutch,  Angosfcyn ;  Fr.  Le  Saint  An- 
gnfltin  ;  Ger.  Mittel ;  Jtal.  BUvio.) 

13.  Great  Primer.  (Dutch,  Text ;  Fr.  Le  GroB  Bo- 
main ;  Ger.  Tertia ;  ItcU.  Testo.) 

14.  Paragon.  {Dutch,  Paragon ;  Fr,  Le  Petit  Paran- 
.gon ;  Ger.  Paragon  ;  Ital.  Paragone.) 

15.  Doable  Pica.  {Dutch,  Dnbbelde  Deaaendiaan  ; 
Fr.  Le  GroB  Parangon;  Gtr.  Text,  or  Secnnda ;  Ital. 
Dae  LiOiee  Filoaofla.) 

16.  Two  Line  Pica.  {Dutch,  Dubbelde  Hediaan ;  Fr. 
Lea  Denx  Points  de  Ciciro  ;  Ger.  Doppelcioero.) 

17.  Two  Line  English.  (/Hi/dk,  Dnbbelde  Angnstyn; 
Fr.  Palestine ;  Ger.  Doppehnittel ;  Ital.  Canoncino.) 

18.  Two  Line  Great  Primer.  {Dutch,  Kanon;  Fr. 
Petit  Canon ;  Ger.  Klaine  Canon ;  Ital.  Grosao  Testo.) 

19.  Two  Line  Doable  Pica.  (ZHcfcA,  Groote  Kanon ; 
Fr.  Trismegiste ;  Ger.  Grobe  Canon.) 

30.  Trafi^r. 

21.  Canon.  {Dutch,  Parys  Bomeyn;  Fr.  Le  Gros 
Canon ;  Ger.  Eleine  lUssal ;  Ital.  Canone.) 

Canon  is  the  largest  English  size  with  a 
specific  name ;  Pica  then  becomes  the  standard 
to  distinguish  them,  and  the  next  size  to  Canon 
is  Four  Line  Pica,  then  Fiye  Line  Pica,  and  so 
on,  to  the  laigest  size  used  in  posting  bills. 

Subjoined  is  a  specimen  of  the  sizes  of  types 
up  to  Great  Primer  inclusiye,  the  numbers  cor- 
responding to  the  numbers  and  names  above. 

).  To  Hubto  ih«  nwAwt  u  form  •■  opiaiea  of  ib«  eoapw»ti««  t'.ut  of 

2.  trv*<^  and  the  proportlonathtj  bear  to  Mwhotbcr,  there  liKiTMi 

3.  In  this  paragraph  a  line  of  each  slxe^from  Diamond,  the 

4.  smallest  tjpe  In  general  nse  In  England,  np  to  Great 

5.  Primer,  indosive,  nmnbered  to  correspond  with 

6.  the  preceding  list,  in  order  to  distinguish 

7.  them  by  their  names.    There  is  a  smaller 

8.  type  than  Diamond  lately  introduced; 

9.  but  it  is  as  yet  little  used.       The 

10.  French  have  one  so  small  that 

11.  it   cannot  be  read  by  the 

12.  naked    eye,    even    by 

13.  young  persons. 
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In  1457  cast  types  were  invented  by  Peter 
Schoeflfer;  in  1800,  the  lever,  or  American 
mould,  was  introduced ;  in  1823,  Henri  Didot's 
polymatype,  still  successfully  used  in  France, 
was  worked  in  London  by  Pouch^e,  but  failed 
through  the  opposition  of  the  associated  type- 
founders; in  1863,  Mr.  Johnson  patented  his 
machine  for  casting  tyne  mechanically  without 
variation  of  body ;  and  in  the  year  following, 
he  perfected  his  process  for  making  hard  metal 
typo  by  substituting  tin  for  lead  entirely  or 
partially  in  the  ordinary  compounds. 

Typb.  Properly,  the  figure  stamped  upon  a 
coin:  hence,  a  sign  or  symbol,  especially  those 
by  which  it  is  said  that  Christ  was  prefigured 
to  the  Jews,  whether  figures,  as  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  the  Lamb  of  the  Passover,  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac;  or  persons,  as  Moses,  David, 
Jonah,  &c. 

Type  of  Oonstans.     [Ectebsis;  Hbno* 

TICON.] 

Type  Metal.  The  aUoy  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony used  in  casting  printer's  types,  the  usual 
proportions  being  one  part  of  antimony  to 
three  of  lead,  but  a  saperior  and  harder  kind 
of  type  is  sometimes  made  by  aUoying  two 
parts  of  lead  with  one  of  antimony  and  one  of 
tin.  Both  these  alloys  take  a  sharp  impression 
from  the  mould  or  matrix,  owing  to  their  ex- 
pansion on  solidification,  and  they  are  hard 
enough  to  stand  the  work  of  the  press,  without 
being  brittle  or  liable  to  fracture. 

Typl&acese.  An  order  of  Endogens,  con- 
sisting of  reed-like  herbs  growing  in  marshes, 
ditches,  or  shallow  water,  and  having  long 
narrow  parallel- veined  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
densely  packed  in  cylindrical  spikes  or  globu- 
lar heads.  In  structure  they  come  near  to 
Aracea.  ^  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  without 
any  perianth,  unless  the  small  scales  or  tufts 
of  hairs  intermixed  with  the  stamens  and 
ovaries  be  regarded  as  such.  The  ovaiy  tapers 
into  a  slender  simple  style,  and  ripens  into  a 
small  nut  with  a  single  pendulous  seed ;  the 
embryo  is  straight,  lying  in  copious  albcunen. 
There  are  very  few  species,  but  some  of  them 
are  dispersed  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  genus  Ti/pha  is  a  good  ifiustration. 

These  Typhas  are  tS^  herbaceous  aquatics, 
distinguished  by  their  flowers  forming  a  con- 
tinuous spike  or  spadix  shaped  like  a  constable's 
mace.  The  two  British  species,  T.  latifolia  and 
T.  artaustifolia,  often  popularly  but  erroneously 
called  Bulrush  (which  name  properly  belongs 
to  the  genus  Scirpus),  are  common  on  the  bor- 
ders of  ponds  and  lakes,  where  their  singular 
large  terminal  spikes  (called  from  their  form 
Cat^s-tail,  or  Reed-mace)  present  so  picturesque 
an  appearance,  that  they  are  often  selected  by 
artists  to  indicate  the  presence  of  water.  T. 
latifolia  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 
Typbaon  (Gr.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  this 
name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Typhoeus,  or  Ty- 
phon ;  but  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  Typhaon 
and  Typhoeus  are  distinct  personages,  the  former 
being  a  son  of  Typhaon.  In  one  tradition,  the 
latter  is  described  as  a  son  of  Gaia  and  Tartarus ; 
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in  another  as  a  son  of  Hera,  who  produced  him 
by  her  own  unaided  power,  as  Athena  sprang 
armed  from  the  forehead  of  Zeus.  [TBiTOonifBU..] 
In  another  version  it  is  Hephgestus,  and  not 
Typhaon,  who  stands  in  this  relation  to  Hera. 

Tjphoeus  is  mentioned  in  the  Eiad  (ii.  782) 
as  imprisoned  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi.  By 
later  poets  he  is  connected  with  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  which,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
had  two  deities,  '  one  who  was  the  brother  of 
Netpe,  and  opposed  to  his  brother  Osiris,  as  the 
bad  to  the  good  principle ;  the  other,  bearing 
the  name  of  Typho,  and  answering  to  that  part 
of  his  character  which  represents  him  as  the 
opponent  of  Horus.*  {Ancient  Egyjitiam^  yoL  It. 
p.  417  &c) 

Typhon  belongs  to  the  same  dasB  of  beings 
with  Echidna,  Fafhib,  Ptthow,  the  Sphinx,  &c 

Typl&ooii.  The  name  given  to  a  violent 
tornado  or  hurricane  in  the  Chinese  seas. 
[Storks.] 

Tjpl&iis  (Gr.  tD^9,  from  rd(^,  to  atnoke). 
This  term  (implying  to  bum  with  a  concealed 
and  smothered  flame)  is  applied  to  certain 
continued  ferers,  attended  by  great  debility. 
It  is  contagious  or  infectious,  and  often  epidemic, 
and  is  most  prone  to  attack  debilitated  persons, 
especially  where  aided  by  want  of  cleanliness, 
good  food,  and  fresh  air ;  so  that  it  often  spreads 
in  hospitals,  gaols,  camps,  and  other  situa- 
tions where  such  causes  assist  its  progress. 
This  form  of  feyer  is  liable  to  several  moaiftca^ 
tions,  commonly  termed  low  f  ever ^  putrid  fever, 
nervous  feve*,  gaol  fewr^  &e.  Its  attack  is 
generally  characterised  by  inordinate  muscular 
and  nervous  debility,  and  by  great  depression 
of  spirits,  weariness,  flying  pains,  sighmg,  and 
a  £requent»  small,  and  sometimes  fluttering 
pulse ;  the  tongue  is  foul  and  brown,  and  the 
taste  impaired,  and  not  unfrequently  nausea 
and  bilious  vomiting  prevail,  constituting  that 
variety  of  typhus  whicn  has  been  called  bUioue 
fever.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  an  erup- 
tion appears  upon  the  abdomen,  having  a 
deep  colour,  approaching  sometimes  to  extreme 
lividity.      These  spots  do  not  disappear  on 

Sressure,  like  those  of  typhoid  fever.  As  the 
isease  advances,  the  debility  increases;  the 
mouth  becomes  very  foul,  and  the  breath  fetid ; 
the  urine  deposits  a  brown  sediment,  and, 
together  with  the  motions,  is  fetid,  and  rapidly 
putrefies.  All  these  symptoms  increase  in  in- 
tensity ;  the  speech  becomes  inarticulate,  mut- 
tering, and  delirious;  there  is  a  tendency  to 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  bowels; 
petechiae,  or  livid  spots,  appear  upon  the  surface ; 
the  pulse  sinks  and  intermits ;  the  mind  wanders ; 
hiccup  comes  on;  the  hands  and  feet  become 
cold ;  and,  under  these  horrible  symptoms,  the 
patient  dies.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  progress 
of  a  typhus  fever  to  a  fatal  termination.  In 
this  climate  it  may  endure  for  from  two  to 
three  weeks ;  but  in  hot  countries  the  symptoms 
follow  each  other  more  rapidly  and  violently, 
and  it  is  not  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  days' 
duration.  When  it  does  not  terminate  fatally, 
the  symptoms  begin  to  assume  a  more  favourable 
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aspect  about  the  fourteenth  day;  the  pulse 
improves,  the  patient  gets  some  tranquil  deep, 
perhaps  perspires;  the  urine  deposits  a  red 
sediment ;  bihous  stools  are  passed ;  be  becomes 
more  tranquil  in  mind  and  body,  and  his  symp- 
toms gradually  disappear  till  health  is  restored; 
but  it  is  a  disease  the  event  of  which  must  be 
anticipated  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  attacks 
apparently  mild  sometimes  terminate  fatally, 
and  in  other  cases  the  constitntion  has  rallied 
under  the  most  alarming  and  malignantfeatnres. 
At  the  very  commencement  an  emetic  sometimes 
acts  advantageously.  It  is  possible  that  some 
particular  symptom,  indicative  of  local  con- 
gestion, may  call  for  treatment.  Serpentaria, 
Peruvian  bark,  cascari11a»  and  Colombo  are  the 
tonics  which  have  been  most  relied  on,  but  in 
the  present  day  little  else  is  used  than  mild 
nourishing  fluid  diet,  and  alcoholic  stimulus  as 
the  case  progresses,  or  sometimes  at  the  onset. 
In  all  cases,  the  utmost  attention  must  be  p^d 
to  extreme  cleanliness,  frequent  change  of  linen, 
ventilation,  and  the  due  use  of  disinfectants. 
Typoffimpliy.      The    art     of     Printing. 

[PniNTINO.] 

Tyr-  I^  Teutonic  Mythology,  the  sun-god, 
answering  to  the  Vedic  I>yu.  like  Sjlvttab, 
he  is  represented  as  one-handed ;  but  the  German 
story  is  that  Tyr  placed  his  hand  as  a  pledge  ia 
the  mouth  of  the  wolf,  and  that  the  wolf  bit  it 
off.  With  the  two  legends  which  relate  the 
mutilation  of  Tyr  and  Savitar  may  be  compart 
the.  Norse  and  African  tales,  which  profess  to 
account  for  the  tailless  condition  of  the  bear 
and  the  hvena.  (Dasent,  Fopular  Tales  from 
the  Norse,  \\.\ 

In  the  Edda,  Odin  is  the  supreme  god,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  before  his  pre-eminence 
was  established,  Tyr  was  worshipped  as  the 
principal  deity  of  tiie  Germans,  being  etymo- 
togicatly  the  same  as  the  Greek  Zbus.  The 
name  survives  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tiwpsdaeg, 
Tuesday ;  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Teweslej, 
Tewing;  and  of  flowers,  as  in  the  old  None 
T^sflola,  T^idr.  According  to  Tacitiis,  the 
Germans  spoke  of  themselves  as  sprung  from 
Tuisco  (Zeus),  and  his  son  Mannus.  [Minos.] 
This  Mannus  is  the  Sanscrit  Manu,  from  the 
root  man,  to  measure,  to  think,  from  which  is 
derived  the  Old  High  German  mennise,  and  the 
modem  mensch,  menniec  meaning  a  son  of  man. 
'  As  soon  as  mennisc  and  fnanu^ifa  became  in 
common  parlance  the  recognised  words  for  man, 
language  itself  supplied  the  myth  that  Manns 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Manushyas.  .  .  .  Hence 
Mannu  was  called  the  son  of  Tuisco,  and  this 
Tuisco,  as  we  know,  was  originally  the  Airan 
god  of  light.'  Tacitus  mentions  the  three  trib«s, 
Ingaevones,  Iscsrones,  and  Herminones,  a^ 
sprung  from  the  three  sons  of  Maonua.  ^Of 
these,  the  first  derive  their  name  from  Yng, 
Yngo,  or  Ynguio,  whom  the  Edda  has  mentioned 
as  living  first  with  the  eastern  Danes,  probably 
as  AugS  is  to  be  found  in  Mysia,  and  FhiFbas 
in  the  Lykian  (Lvcian)  land.  The  second  eon, 
Isco,  has  been  identified  by  Grimm  with  Askr, 
whose  name  means  ash-tree,  and  thus  embodies 
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probably  the  same  conception  which  led  the 
Greeks  to  speak  of  men  as  sprung  (iK  fitKiaif) 
from  ash-trees.  'Alcuin  stUi  uses  the  ex- 
pression san  of  the  ash-tree  as  synonymous 
with  man.  The  third  son  of  Mannus,  Irmino, 
has  a  name  decidedly  German.  Irmin  was 
an  old  Saxon  god,  from  whom  probably  both 
Arminius  and  the  Herminones  deriyed  their 
name.'  (Max  Miiller,  Lectures  an  Language, 
second  series,  x.) 

TyrannlelAo.    [Libbbtt;  Bsoicide.] 

Tyrant  (Gr.  r^peuvos).  In  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  a  citizen  who  acquired 
80Tereignty  by  subverting  the  constitution 
of  a  free  state,  whether  by  violence  or  stra- 
tagem, was  called,  in  the  language  of  Greek 
political  writers,  a  tyrant,  as  (Sstinguished 
from  the  basUeus,  or  rightful  hereditaiy  king, 
whether  despotic  or  constitutional.  [Libbbtt  ; 
Beoicedb.] 

Tyrite.  A  hydrous  mineral  allied  to  Fer- 
gusonite,  oocorring  abundantly  (sometimes  in 
crystals  more  than  two  inches  long)  in  a  large 
felspar  quany  at  HeUe  near  Arendal  in  Norway. 
It  chiefly  consists  of  colnmbic  acid,  yttria, 
alumina,  the  protoxides  of  oezium,  uranium, 
lanthanium,  azid  iron,  lime,  adroonia,  and  gludna. 

TyroUte.  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  copper 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of  25*4  per 
cent,  of  arsenic  acid,  43*8  oxide  of  copper,  19*8 
water,  11*0  carbonate  of  lime.  It  occurs  at  Fal- 
kenstein  and  other  parte  of  the  Tyrol  (whence  the 
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name),  usually  in  small  reniform  aggregations 
and  diYMging  fibrous  groups  of  a  pale  green  co- 
lour, ana  with  a  pearly  lustre.  It  is  very  sec- 
tile,  and  in  thin  luninse  flexible.  [Kupafhbitb.] 

TyroslB  (Gr.  ri^s,  cheese).  A  crystalline 
substance  originally  obtained  from  cochineal. 
It  is  artificially  produced  by  the  fusion  of  caseine, 
fibrine,  or  albumen  with  potassa,  or  by  boiling 
the  same  substances  with  dilute  acids,  and  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  their  putrefaction.  The 
formula  assigned  to  it  is  CieHjiNO,,. 

Tjtb«.    [Ttthino.] 

TytblBiT'  A  tything  was  a  subdivision, 
i.e.  a  tenth  part,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  the 
hundred,  with  which  it  was  probably  coeval  in 
institution,  as  it  was  certainly  identical  in  ob- 
ject, so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  prevention 
of  offences  by  the  condition  of  liability  for  the 
production  of  offenders,  or  in  default  thereof 
rraaration  of  the  mischief,  in  the  case  of 
offences  committed  within  the  district.  For 
this  purpose,  all  free  ^rsons  above  tlie  age  of 
twelve  years  were  required  by  the  Saxon  law  to 
belong  to  some  tvthing.  No  jurisdiction  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  the  tything ;  and  the  office 
of  tythingman,  or  constable,  seems  always  to 
have  been  confined,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  and  the  apprehension 
of  offenders.  The  limits  of  a  tything  were  in 
most  cases  coextensiye  with  those  of  a  parish, 
with  which  it  is  now  commonly,  for  practical 
purposes,  identical. 
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v.  This  letter  was  long  identified  withY, 
and  both  were  used  indiscriminately ;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  their  pecu- 
liarities came  to  be  marked,  and  u  has  since 
been  used  as  a  yowel  and  t;  as  a  consonant. 

Vbiqnlftts  or  Ubignifrlanti  (Lat  ubi- 
que,  everywhere).  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
school  of  Lutheran  divines :  so  called  from 
their  tenet  that  tiie  body  of  Christ  was  present 
in  the  Eucharist  in  virtue  of  His  divine  omni- 
presence. Luther  is  said  to  have  maintained 
this  position,  as  a  mode  of  reconciling  the 
doctnne  of  transubstantiation  with  reason,  for 
two  years.  Brentius,  one  of  his  disciples, 
passes  for  its  principal  supporter.  Melanchthon 
opposed  it ;  but  it  seems  to  have  obtained  great 
credit  among  ^e  Lutherans  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

VokewalliBtB.  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  sect  of  riffid  Anabaptists;  so  called  from 
oae  Uke  WaSis,  a  native  of  Friesland,  They 
appear  to  subsist  still,  independent  of  other 
Anabaptists  and  Mennonites,  in  Friesland  and 
Groningen.    (Mosheim,  vol.  v.) 

Vdal  or  Vdaller  (Dan.  odel).  A  syn- 
onym of  the  Gothic  and  Frankish  alodf  a 
proprietor  holding  his  lands  under  no  feudal 
superior. 
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The  settlers  in  France  under  Clovis  parcelled 
out  such  lands  as  they  appropriated  into  por- 
tions called  alods,  each  allottee  holding  his  own 
plot  without  any  obligation  to  a  feudal  law, 
and  being  liable  only  to  the  general  duty  of 
defence — a  duty  wluch  was  known  in  later 
legal  history  by  the  name  of  Tbikoda.  Nb- 
CBSsiTAS.  Sut  the  ancient  population,  now 
become  Romanised,  appear  to  have  held  the 
possessions  relinquishea  to  them  by  their  con- 
querors on  a  lower  and  more  precarious  tenure. 
Li  course  of  time,  however,  the  kings,  whose 
powers  increased  with  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  granted  their  followers  and  dependants, 
under  the  condition  of  attendance  and  military 
services,  life  estates,  called  ben^es,  or  in  the 
Frankish  tongue  feuds.  Gradually  and  by  in- 
sensible steps,  as  the  allodialists  became  im- 
poverished and  insulated,  they  were  forced  to 
commend  themselves  to  some  lord,  and  the 
feudal  system  of  homage,  allegiance,  and  service, 
became  general.  This  change  was  made  more 
rapidly,  as  society  was  rendered  more  insecure 
by  the  danger  of  external  aggression. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  races,  the  feudal 
system,  in  the  absence  of  these  Qontingencies, 
never  took  deep  root,  and  consequently  the  old 
tenure  Burvived,  under  the  name  ttdal,  the  owner 
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of  the  land  being  a  udaller.  This  kind  of  oc- 
cupation, which  still  characterises  Norway,  pre- 
vailed formerly  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  is  still 
found  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  islands. 
The  latter  term,  in  something  like  the  sense 
of  an  esquire  or  gentleman  of  estate,  will 
be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Scott's  Pirate. 
On  failure  of  heirs,  such  lands  reverted  in 
common  to  all  owners  on  a  similar  title. 
Among  Celtic  races  the  custom  of  Tanistbt 
and  Gi.vxiJUin>  prevailed.  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  reversionary  interest 
of  the  sept  or  clan,  that  udal  lands,  even 
when  sold,  could  always  be  redeemed  within 
a  fixed  period  by  the  seller.  The  following 
are  illustrations  of  the  tenure. 

Prof.  Keyscr  (Norsk  Church  History)  says : 
'The  feudlil  system  in  its  South  German 
shape  was  unknown  in  Norway.  In  its  stead 
the  udal  system  prevailed,  by  which  the  land 
was  the  free  possession  of  the  udaller,  over 
which  the  state  or  king  had  no  superior  right, 
and  which  it  therefore  could  not  tax.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  Norwegian  was  bound  to 
support  the  state  by  his  personal  service.  In 
Norway,  all  services  to  the  state  were  of  a 
personal  character,  and  did  not  depend  on  land 
or  other  property.* 

See  also  the  Saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvason,  16. 
{Flateybok.)  *■  Hacon  Athelstan  was  in  England 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father 
Harald  the  Fairhaired.*  He  started  at  onco  for 
Trondhjem,  and  at  the  Thing  '  stood  up  and 
spoke  as  follows.  He  commenced  by  asking 
the  bonders  (peasants)  to  call  him  lung  and 
help  him  to  hold  the  kingdom ;  in  return  for 
which  he  offered  to  make  all  the  bonders  odal- 
bomna  (udalbom),  and  give  them  their  udal 
possessions  (odul  sin)  on  which  thev  dwelt.' 

*  Again  in  the  same  saga  (183),  when  Harald 
impo^  a  tribute  on  the  Orkneys,  earl  Einar 
offered  to  pav  the  whole  of  it  himself,  if  the 
peasants  would  give  up  their  udal  rights.' 

incite.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda,  found  in  the  amygdaloid  of  Uig 
in  Skye. 

•  Ukase.  An  ordinance  of  the  emperor 
of  Kussia  having  the  force  of  law  in  his 
dominions. 

moer  (Lat.  ulcus,  Or.  cXiror,  a  toound),  A 
solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body,  attended  by  a  purulent  or  other  dis- 
charge. The  several  kinds  of  ulcers  are  divided 
by  surgeons  into  local  and  constitutional^  but 
these  often  run  into  each  other.  They  have 
been  termed  simple  and  specific  sores  or  ulcers : 
the  former  resulting  from  accidental  injuries, 
the  latter  from  specific  poisons  or  particular 
habits  of  body.   (Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary. ) 

Vle-tree.  The  name  of  a  tree  from  which 
caoutchouc  is  obtained.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Castilloa  elastica, 

mema  (Turk,  learned  men).  The  college 
or  corporation  composed  of  the  three  classes  of 
the  Turkish  hierarchv :  the  imanSf  or  ministers 
of  religion ;  the  muftis^  or  doctors  of  law ;  the 
cadis,  Qic  administrators  of  justice.    This  or- 
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ganisation,  according  to  lyOhsson  {Tahleau  de 
f  Empire  Ottoman)^  was  first  framed  by  the 
caliphs,  and  adopted,  along  with  the  other 
principles  of  their  ^vemment,  by  Uie  Otto- 
man sultans.  Candidates  for  admission  in  the 
Ulema  are  educated  at  the  different  colleges 
(medress^)  of  the  empire.  The  Sheikh  vi 
Islam,  or  mufti  of  Constantinople,  is  the  pre- 
sident of  the  whole  body.     (Ed.  Seo.  vol.  1.) 

mez  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  prickly  shrubs  of  the 
order  Leguminosa,  distbguished  by  their  two- 
parted  calyx  bearing  two  minute  bracts  at  thA 
base,  and  their  tuigid  few-seeded  legume.  V. 
europaus,  the  Common  Furze,  Whin,  or  Gorse, 
is  one  of  the  few  British  social  plants  suffi- 
ciently important  to  give  a  name  to  the  locali- 
ties on  which  it  fixes,  a  Furze-hrake  being  a 
characteristic  feature  of  English  landscape. 
Harsh  and  rugged  though  Furze  be  in  appear- 
ance, it  has  by  no  means  a  wide  geogzaphical 
range.  Even  in  North  Britain  it  dwindles  in 
size,  and  in  the  more  exposed  regions  is  hardly 
known.  In  Russia  and  Sweden  it  occurs  only 
as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  even  in  the  south  of 
England  an  unseasonably  severe  frost  nips  the 
fiowers,  or  sometimes  destroys  all  the  exposed 
part  of  the  plant  When  regularly  cut  down 
every  year,  the  annual  shoots  of  the  Furze, 
mowed  as  wanted,  and  bruised  to  deaden  the 
prickles,  supplv  a  green  food  throughout  the 
winter,  which  all  animals,  and  espedaUy  horses, 
are  particularly  fond  of.  When  cultivated,  the 
seeds  sown  are  either  collected  from  the  wild 
plants,  or  from  a  variety  which,  by  successive 
cultivation,  has  become  rather  more  suoraleot 
and  productive.  The  double-fiowered  Fiuze 
of  gardens  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  as  is 
also  the  Irish  Furze,  distinguished  by  the  soft- 
ness of  its  upright  branches.  U.  nana,  the 
Dwarf  or  French  Furze,  a  much  smaller  plant, 
with  flowers  of  a  deeper  yellow,  blooms  m  the 
greatest  profusion  at  the  season  when  heath  is 
in  blossom,  with  which  it  harmonises  beanti- 
fully  in  colouring. 

mezite.  A  name  given  to  native  borate  of 
lime  (Hayesine),  after  Ulex,  by  whom  it  was 
analysed. 

xniwgem  In  Gauging,  this  word  is  used  to 
denote  that  quantity  which  a  cask  wants  of 
being  full. 

miTnannlte.  A  sulphide  of  nickel  and 
antimony ;  the  latter  often  partly  replaced  by 
arsenic.  It  generally  occurs  massive,  with  a 
granular  structure ;  or  disseminated,  and  is  of  a 
grey  colour  inclining  to  tin-white  or  steel-grey ; 
opaque  with  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  copper  mines  of  Frensberg,  Ei- 
sern,  &c  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau ;  in  Siegep, 
Prussia ;  and  at  Harzgerode  and  Lobenstein  in 
Central  Germany.  Named  after  Ullman,  by 
whom  it  was  analysed. 

VUnciis.    [Mblloga.] 

Ulmaoese  (Ulmus,  the  principal  senus).  A 
natural  order  of  woody  plants,  usu^ly  timber- 
trees,  inhabiting  temperate  climates.  Tbry 
are  apetalous  Exogens,  nearly  allied  to  the 
UrticaceouB  order,  from  which  they  principally 
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differ  in  having  a  two-celled  &uit.  The  va- 
rious kmdB  of  Elm-trees  are  the  best  known 
species;  but  the  thin  papery  fruit  of  these 
plants  is  merely  a  character  of  the  genus 
UlmuB,  and  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the 
order. 

Vlmin  (Lat.  ulmus,  the  elm-tree).  A  dark 
brown  substance  which  exudes  from  the  bark 
of  the  elm  and  several  other  trees,  and  which 
appears  to  be  contained  in  most  barks.  The 
brown  matter  found  in  decayed  leaves  and 
wood,  and  in  soils  abounding  in  decomposed 
organic  substances,  resembles  ulmin.  [Hitmio 
Acm.] 

mmiui  (Lat  an  dm).  A  genus  of  Ulmaceat 
consisting  of  hardy  deciduous  trees,  some  of 
which  yield  the  iniluable  timber  called  Elm 
wood. 

The  Common  Elm,  U.  cany^riSf  is  the 
most  generally  dii!used  species,  thoiigh  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Crusaders.  It  is  a  lofty  upright-growing  tree, 
composed  of  many  tiers  of  spreading  branches, 
which  often  hang  in  graceful  festoons  at  the  ex- 
tremities. The  Wych  Elm,  U.  montema,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  numerous  spreading  branches, 
which  frequently  droop  so  as  to  conceal  the 
main  trun£  The  Elm  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  the  ancients,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  its  leaves,  which  were  dried  and  employed 
as  fodder,  and  partly  for  the  use  to  which  the 
tree  itself  was  applied,  viz.  as  a  prop  for 
vines.  The  former  custom  still  obtains  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent ;  but  the  Elm  is 
now  principally  valued  for  its  timber,  which  is 
fine-grained,  tough,  possessing  great  lateral 
adhesion,  and  remarkable  for  its  durability 
under  water.  Hence  it  is  employed  in  naval 
architecture.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in 
making  water-pipes.  The  Elm,  growing  in 
good  soil,  arrives  at  perfection  in  150  years, 
but  will  live  for  500  or  600  years.  The 
Common  and  Cornish  Elms  are  considered  to 
afford  the  best  timber. 

The  Ulmus  montana  is  often  called  the  Wych 
Kim  and  Witch  Hazel,  probably  from  the 
similarity  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  hazel- 
nut; and  hence,  like  it,  its  twigs  were  for- 
merly employed  for  riding-switches  to  insure 
good  luck  on  the  journey.  Forked  branches  of 
Wych  Elm,  as  of  hazel,  were  used  as  divining 
rods.  They  were  more  usefully  employed  for 
making  long  bows,  the  archer  esteeming  them 
next  to  those  of  the  yew  for  that  purpose. 

Vina  (Lat. ;  Gr.  ittXivn).  The  larger  of  the 
two  honoA  of  the  forearm.  It  forms  the  joint 
of  the  elbow,  and  is  articulated  by  a  species  of 
hinge-joint  to  the  humerus,  and  to  the  radius ; 
and  below  to  the  radius  and  to  the  boi^es  of 
the  wrist 

mnaffe  or  mnager  (Lat  ulna,  an  ell). 
Edward  I.  and  his  grandson  sought  to  naturalise 
the  industry  of  the  Flemish  weavers  in  England, 
and  settled  a  considerable  number  of  these  arti- 
ficers in  the  eastern  counties,  which,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  became  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
sperous parts  of  England.  But  they  did  not  pro- 
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hibit  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth,  though 
they  watched  with  considerable  jealousy  the 
exportation  of  British  wool. 

Partly,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds 
on  the  customs,  much  more  in  order  to  secure 
the  buyer  of  foreign  stuffs,  officials  were  ap- 
pointed in  each  considerable  port,  who  should 
measure  and  certify  the  length  and  quality  of 
the  piece  (pannus)  of  24  yards  or  eUs ;  for  in 
early  times  it  seems  that  these  words  were 
synonymous.  These  officers  were  called  o^na^ar^ 
or  ulnagerSj  and  the  accounts  rendered  by  them 
to  the  exchequer  are  still  preserved  in  great 
fulness  and  continuity  in  the  Public  Record 
Office. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  police  of 
the  middle  ages,  imperfect  as  it  might  have 
been,  was  employed  in  the  general  interests  of 
society,  and  consequently  that  the  supervision 
exercised  over  dealers  was  continual  and 
rigorous.  In  shorty  the  maxim  of  law,  caveat 
emptor,  was  interpreted  in  bygone  times  in 
a  somewhat  different  form  from  that  which 
modern  usage  assigns  to  it  In  our  own  dav, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  general  public,  m 
the  exercise  of  individual  discretion,  to  guard 
against  the  ingenuity  of  fraudulent  traders ;  but 
in  those  times,  the  police  was  incessant  and 
effective,  and  the  buyer  who  was  defrauded, 
was  as  little  an  object  of  compassion,  as  the  man 
would  be  who  thinks  proper  to  traffic  with  a 
real  or  pretended  smuggler,  and  finds  himself 
cheated. 

Ultimate  Analysis.  This  term  is  applied 
in  Chemistry  to  the  resolution  of  substances 
into  their  absolute  elements,  and  is  opposed  to 
proximate  analysis,  by  whidi  they  are  merely 
resolved  into  secondary  compounds.  The 
ultimate  analysis  of  crystallised  blue  vitriol, 
for  instance,  teaches  us  that  its  true  elements 
are  sulphur,  copper,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen ;  its 
proximate  elements  are  sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of 
copper,  and  water;  the  ultimate  elements  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  sulphur  and  oxygen ;  of  oxide 
of  copper,  copper  and  oxygen ;  and  of  water, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  terms  tdtimate 
analysis  and  ultimate  elements  are,  however, 
most  generally  used  in  reference  to  organic 
product*.  Gum  resin,  starch,  and  sugar,  are 
often  found  associated  in  a  vegetable,  and 
are  called  proximate  principles,  and  they  are 
separated  by  proximate  analysis ;  but  all  these 
are  resolvable  by  ultimate  analysis  into  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  These  three  ele- 
mentary substances,  therefore,  are  their  tUti- 
mate  comnonents.  The  accurate  determination 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  proximate 
constituents  of  the. various  organic  products 
is  often  a  difficult  chemical  problem. 

So,  again,  various  animal  products,  such  as 
albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin,  casem,  &c,  which  are 
separable  as  distinct  proximate  substances,  are 
found,  in  reference  to  ultimate  composition,  to 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen, to  which  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  together 
witli  some  mineral  substances,  are  superadded. 
[Anaxysis,  in  Chemistry.] 
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mtlmate  Ratio.  The  ratio  of  eraneflcent 
quantities.    [Pbimb  and  Ultdcatb  BiLno/] 

tnttmatum  (Lat.  Tiltimus,  last).  In  Ihplo- 
macy,  the  final  conditions  offered  hj  a  goyern- 
ment  for  the  settlement  of  it«  dispute  with 
another. 

trttim  (Lat.  heyondX,  In  Modem  Polities, 
those  who  carry  to  their  &rtheet  point  the 
opinions  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong  are 
so  termed.  The  name  was  applied  in  1793  to 
the  more  violent  revolntionbts ;  it  has  since 
been  bestowed  on  the  extreme  section  of  all 
parties  in  turn. 

mtra-elUptto  ViuiotliMM.  [Elliptic 
FuNcnoNS.] 

Vltnunarliie  (Lat.  ultra,  and  mare,  the 
sea).  The  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the 
mineral  lajntiite  or  lapit  lasuU,  The  mineral 
is  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  levigated. 
Artificial  ultramarine  is  prepared  by  heating 
to  redness  a  mixture  of  kaolin,  sulphur,  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  Other  processes  have  been 
employed,  but  this  yields  the  best  results  of 
those  that  have  been  published,  although  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  make  use 
of  improvementa  upon  published  methods.  The 
nature  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  of  ultra- 
marine has  given  rise  to  much  discussion :  some 
have  thought  that  it  is  due  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  sulphide  of  sodium ;  but  it  has  been  found 
that  the  presence  of  iron  is  indispensable  for 
the  formation  of  the  colour.  That  sulphur  is 
one  of  the  necessary  constituents,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  colour  is  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  adds,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being 
simultaneously  liberated.  A  peculiar  transient 
blue  colour  is  produced  on  mixing  sulphuretted 
hydroeen  with  perchloride  of  iron ;  this  seems 
to  incucate  that  both  iron  and  sulphur  are 
involved  in  the  formation  of  ultramarine.  The 
tint  of  the  artificial  product  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  natural,  whilst  the  cost  of  its  manu- 
facture is  so  low  as  to  render  it  one  of  the 
cheapest  pigments  known. 

intra]iioBt«iie(Lat.  ultra,  and  mons,  mon- 
tis,  a  mountain).  In  Ecclesiastical  language, 
those  who  maintain  the  most  advanced  theory  of 
papal  supremacy  are  so  called,  as  distinp^sned 
from  those  who  hold  that  the  authority  of  a 
general  council  is  paramount  to  that  of  the 
pope.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  theologians  of  Italy,  the  country 
beyond  the  Alps,  were  considered  more  favour- 
able to  high  papal  doctrine  than  the  Cismontane 
doctors  of  France  and  Germany.  Although 
among  the  modern  clergy  of  France  the  respec- 
tive names  of  Frayssinous,  Affre,  Boyer,  and 
Guillon  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  defenders  of  Gallican  liberties,  yet  the 
ultramontane  spirit  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
far  the  most  influential  in  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  of  the  present  day.     [Cokcordat.]  ^ 

As  to  ultramontane  jurists,  see  Sayigny, 
SSet.  of  Soman  LaWj  vol.  vi. 

mva  (Lat).  A  genus  of  Afff<p,  typical  of 
the  Ulvaoea,  and  distinguished  from  Porphyra 
principally  by  its  green  colour.  The  most 
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familiar  species  is  U.  latisama,  which,  from 
its  being  frequently  attached  to  oysters,  is 
called  C^eter  Green.  This  and  u.  Laetuca 
are  sometimes  eaten  like  true  Layer,  under 
the  name  of  Gretn  Loner.  It  is  also  used 
occasionally  in  Scotland  as  a  sort  of  water- 
dressing  bound  round  the  temples^  by  way  of 
remedy  in  cases  of  headache. 

inyssMi.  The  Latin  name  of  the  hero 
who  is  called  Odtbsbus  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
This  name,  in  the  opinion  of  some  mytho- 
logists,  represents  the  Sanscrit  UrukBhaya,  and 
the  Greek  cipMcpefmr,  wide-rulinff. 

VnilM].  In  Botany,  a  form  of  inflorescence 
in  which  all  the  pedicels  proceed  from  a  sngle 
point.  If  there  is  no  subdivision,  the  umbel 
IS  called  simple;  but  if  the  pedicels  produce 
other  umbels,  as  in  Parsley,  the  umbel  is  oms»- 


VuiMlliftne  (Lat.  umbella,  dim.  of  um- 
bra, a  shade),  A  natural  order  of  epigynoos 
Exogens,  the  species  of  which  abound  in  all 
cool  or  temperate  climates,  and  even  occur  in 
hot  ones,  though  much  more  rarely.  They  are 
known  in  general  by  their  flowers  being  dis- 
posed in  an  umbel  They  hare  an  herbaceous 
stem;  leaves  usually  much  divided,  often  in- 
flated when  they  join  the  stem ;  and  they  have 
universally  a  dry  fruit,  which  always  separates 
into  two  dry  one-seeded  carpels  or  meriearpe^ 
resembling  seeds,  which  indeed  they  are  popu- 
larly but  erroneously  called.  The  real  seed 
is  inside,  closely  adhering  to  the  outer  pericaip : 
it  has  a  minute  embryo  in  the  base  of  the 
homy  albumen.  The  mericarps  are  fnnisbed 
with  a  definite  number  of  raised  longitudinal 
ribs,  and  underneath  the  intervening  channels 
are  frequently  placed  elongated  receptacles  for 
essentiid  oil,  called  vitta,  remaricably  oonstaat 
in  each  species  in  their  number  and  positioD. 
It  is  diiefly  from  the  arrangement  of  these  ribs 
and  vitte,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  enclosed 
albumen,  that  modem  botanists  have  derived 
the  characters  by  which  the  numerous  genera 
of  Vmbdlifene  are  distinguished. 

Some  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  as  Hem- 
lock and  Water  Dropwort ;  others  are  esenlents, 
as  Celeiy,  Carrot,  and  Parsnip;  many  yieki 
aromatic  fruits,  as  Caraway,  Coriander,  and 
Anise.  A  few  of  them  secrete  a  fetid  gum 
resin,  of  which  Assafoetida,  Ammoniacum,  and 
Gfllbanum  are  examples.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  nor  is  it  easy  to  reeag;nise 
them  with  accuracy;  and,  unfortunately,  no 
general  rule  has  yet  been  discovered  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  poisonous  from  the  hannless 
kinds. 

Vniber.  Two  distinct  substances  are  used 
as  pigments  under  this  name.  One  is  a  variety 
of  Feat  or  Brown  Coal,  large  beds  of  which  are 
worked  near  Cologne,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  snufi^;  the 
other,  called  Turkish  Umber,  is  a  variety  of 
ochreous  Iron-ore  (Limonite)  composed,  acrard- 
ing  to  the  analysis  of  Elaproth,  of  48  per  cent, 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  20  peroxide  of  mangan^, 
13  siUca,  5  alumina,  and  16  water.    The  tenn 
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Umber  is  said  to  be  deriyed  from  Ombria  or 
Spoleto,  in  Italy,  where  it  was  first  obtained. 
It  is  also  found  Dear  Castletown  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  fine  pigments  are  also  made  from  the 
Umb«ff  which  is  procured  in  the  iron  mines  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire. 

VublUo  (Lat  umbilicus).  The  umbilic  of 
a  surface  is  a  point  at  which  the  normal  sections 
have  all  the  same  radius  of  curvature.  The 
corrature  of  the  sur&ce  at  such  a  point  is  said 
to  be  wpkerical.  A  surface  of  the  n*^  order  has 
in  general  a  definite  number  of  umbilics,  the 
methods  for  finding  which  are  given  in  most 
text-books.  A  curve  on  the  surface,  every 
point  of  which  is  an  umbilic,  is  called  a  line  of 
spherical  cwnnUure.  [Cttbvatubb.^  An  ellip- 
soid has  four  umbilics,  each  of  which  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  at  a  distance 
from  the  centre  equal  to  the  mean  semi-axis. 

[CoifFOGiLL  AND  CoNCTOUC  QUADBICS  ;  OuBVA- 
TYXRB,  LiNS  OF.] 

irmMlloal  Ckird.  In  Anatomy,  the  cord- 
like prolongation  of  the  teguments  of  the  ab- 
domen, including  the  vessels  which  pass  from 
the  fcetus  to  the  placenta  in  placental  mam- 
mals: or  to  the  allantois  and  vitellicle  in 
implacental  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles ;  or 
to  the  vitellicle  alone  in  plagiostomons  fishes. 
In  other  fishes,  in  batrachians,  and  in  most 
invertebrates,  the  vitellicle  is  sessile,  and  there 
is  consequently  no  umbilical  cord. 

Ukbiucal  Cobd.  In  Botany,  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  placenta  in  the  form  of  a  little 
thread,  by  which  the  seeds  are  sometimes 
attached,  as  in  the  hazel  pea. 

Vmbilloal  Focal  Conlo  of  a  Qnadrio 
BvTteoo.  The  locus  of  point-spheres  (umbilical 
foci),  each  of  which  has  double  contact  with  the 
quadric  of  such  a  nature  that  the  planes  of  con- 
tact (and  intersection)  are  real.  These  planes 
are  always  parallel  to  the  circular  sections  of 
the  quadric,  and  the  xunbilics  of  the  quadric  are 
clearly  points  in  the  locus;  hence  its  name. 
[Focus.] 

VmblUoal  Veslole.  The  name  given  to  the 
proportionately  small  vitellicle,  or  yolk  bag,  in 
man  and  most  mammalia. 

VteblUcate  (Lat.  umbilicus,  a  navel).  In 
Zoology,  when  a  pit,  tubercle,  or  granule  has  a 
depression  in  its  centre. 

VteblUoas  (Lat.;  Gr.  6n<paK6s).  This 
word  signifies  properly  the  navel :  hence  it 
was  metaphorically  applied  to  the  two  ends 
of  the  roller  on  which  the  manuscripts  of  the 
ancients  were  rolled,  and  which  were  usually 
adorned  with  ornamental  knobs,  while  the  endEs 
of  the  parchments  were  filed  with  pumice-stone, 
in  order  t^at  the  folds  might  lie  smooth  and 
neat. 

Umbelicub.  In  Botany,  the  scar  by  which  a 
seed  is  attached  to  the  placenta,  frequently  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  seed, 
and  not  uncommonly  very  dark-coloured.  It 
is  more  commonly  called  hilum, 

UjiBiucfus.  In  Conchology,  the  aperture  or 
depression  in  the  centre,  roimd  which  the  shell 
is  convoluted. 
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Umbilicus.  In  Geometry,  this  term  is  used 
by  the  older  geometers  synonymously  with  focus. 

VUbo  (Lat.).  A  protuberance  or  boss.  In 
Conchology,  the  point  of  a  bivalve  shell  imme- 
diately above  the  hinge. 

VUbOBate  (Lat.  umbo,  a  hossS,  In  Botany, 
this  term  is  applied  to  parts  which  are  round, 
with  a  prqjection  in  the  centre,  like  the  boss  or 
umbo  of  an  ancient  shield;  as  the  pileus  of 
many  species  of  Agaricus. 

XtBBLhTtL  (Lat.  a  shadow).  In  Astronomy, 
this  term  is  applied  to  the  dark  cone  projected 
from  a  planet  or  satellite  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  sun.     [Eglifsb.] 

Vnibraeuliim  (Lat.  from  umbra).  In 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  those  convex  bodies 
which  in  Marchantia  terminate  the  seta,  and 
bear  the  reproductive  bodies  on  the  under  side. 

Vmbree  (Lat.  shades).  In  Boman  domestic 
life,  a  name  given  to  uninvited  guests  brought 
by  one  who  was  invited. 

Vmbral  Votatlon.  An  invention  of  Prof. 
Sylvester's  b^  which  quantities  are  represented 
by  combinations  of  letters,  or  umbra,  which, 
taken  separately,  have  no  meaning.  For  Db- 
TBBMiNAMTs,  the  notation  is  very  convenient 
and  frequently  employed. 

Umbrella  (Lat.  umbraculum,  from  umbra, 
a  shade).  In  Asiatic  countries,  the  umbrella 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  regarded  as 
the  special  ensign  of  royalty.  As  such  it  is 
used  as  a  termination  to  the  Buddhist  topes, 
and  the  Hindu  pagodas,  which  are  all  of 
the  conical  form.  [Liboa;  RoimD  Towbbs; 
Tbuplb.]  The  umbrella  so  used  is  called  a 
tee.  Originally  they  seem  in  all  cases  to  have 
been  of  wood.  An  example  still  exists  in  tlie 
cave  of  Earli,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  (Handbook 
of  Architecture)  thinks  may  possibly  be  the  very 
umbrella  first  set  up  1800  years  aeo.  Some- 
times three  umbrellas  were  placed  one  over 
the  other;  and  when,  following  the  ordinary 
bourse  of  developement,  they  came  to  be  copied, 
in  stone,  a  more  complete  architectural  cha- 
racter was  given  to  them,  until  at  last  they 
assumed  something  of  a  spire-like  form.  In 
the  tee  or  tope-finial,  Mr.  Fergusson  sees  the 
model  of  all  Chinese  buildings;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  a  mere  piece  of 
detail,  insignificant  in  size,  could  scarcely  have 
been  taken  as  the  type  of  whole  buildings  and 
repeated  with  astonishing  perseverance  and 
monotony,  as  the  domestic  designs  of  the 
Chinese  follow  manifestly  the  same  model  with 
the  taas,  or  pagodas,  while  if  we  regard  the  tent 
of  the  nomad  as  the  original  type  of  both,  we  al^ 
once  have  the  clue  to  the  baseless  post  without 
capital  or  entablature,  to  the  projecting  concave 
roofs  and  the  curved  spikes  which  fringe  it, 
the  pagoda  being  simply  the  repetition  of  one 
tent  on  another  until  it  reaches  the  height 
required.  (Edinburgh  BevieWt  January  18d7» 
p.  124.) 

Vnpire  (this  word  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  the  Fr.  impair,  uneven  in 
number,  an  umpire  being  a  third  party  to 
whom  a  dispute  is  referred;  while  by  others  it 
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18  referred  to  the  Lat  imperium,  a  command). 
An  umpire  is  properly  a  person  frhom  two 
referees,  each  chosen  by  his  client,  being  unable 
to  agree,  jointly  choose  to  determine  between 
them. 

mi.  In  English  compound  words,  this  is  a 
particle  denoting  separation  or  negation.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  &v,  as  in  lof^wos, 
anodynefle.  without  pain,  or  allaying  pain. 
In  Latin,  it  answers  to  tn,  as  in  inconstans, 
inconstant 

Vtaarmed.  In  Botany,  this  term  is  applied 
to  those  parts  which  hare  no  spines,  pnckles, 
or  other  sharp  hard  projections.  It  sometimes 
means  pointless. 

unbend.  In  Sea  langiiage,  to  take  the 
cable  from  the  anchor,  a  sail  from  its  yard, 
&c. ;  to  nntie^one  rope  from  another. 

Vnoarla  (Lat  uncus,  Gr.  oyfros,  a  ctirve, 
hence  a  hook).  This  name  was  formerly  given 
to  a  group  of  Cinchonaceous  climbing  plants 
with  hooked  spines,  belonging  to  the  Cincho- 
nacecff  one  of  which  affords  the  astringent 
jnasticatory  or  tanning  material  called  Gambir 
or  Terra  Japonica.  It  is  now  .transferred  to 
a  genus  of  Pedaliacea,  of  which  U.  procumbenSf 
the  only  species,  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Grapple-plant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
in  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  on  account  of 
its  very  carious  fruits  being  furnished  on  all 
sides  with  strong-branched  very  sharp  hooks, 
by  means  of  which  they  lay  hold  of  the  clothes 
of  travellers  or  the  skin  of  animals  with  singular 
tenacity.  Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  when  these 
fruits  happen  to  lay  hold  of  the  mouth  of  an  ox, 
the  animal  stands  and  roars  from  pain  and 
helplessness. 

Vnolae  (Lat.).  The  name  given  by  the  old 
writers  on  Algebra  to  the  coefficients  of  the 
letters  in  the  expansion  of  any  power  of  a 
binomial.  Thus,  the  expansion  of  (a +  6)* 
gives  a*  +  4  a*  i  +  6  a"  i"  +  4  a  6*  +  b*,  in  which 
the  numbers  1,  4,  6,  4,  1,  are  the  uncue,  or  co- 
efficients. 

vnolales  XitteroB  ^Lat.).  Uncial  letters  or 
writing.  In  Diplomatics,  a  species  of  charac- 
ter compoanded  between  the  capital  and  the 
minuscule  or  small  characters;  some  of  the 
letters  resembling  the  former,  others  the  latter. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  Latin 
MSS.  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
but  was  seldom  used  after  the  tenth. 

Vnolform  Bone  (Lat  uncus,  a  hook).  The 
last  bone  of  the  second  row  of  the  wrist  bones ; 
so  called  from  its  hook-like  process  in  man, 
^liich  projects  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  gives  origin  to  the  great  ligament  which 
binds  down  the  tendons  of  the  wrist 

unconformable.  In  C^logy,  rocks  are 
said  to  repose  unconformably  on  one  another 
when  the  lower  rock  has  been  remoyed  from  its 
original  horizontal  position,  or  has  been  de- 
nuded and  its  surface  altered,  before  the  over- 
lying bed  was  deposited  upon  it.  This  con- 
dition is  very  common.  It  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  where  A  A  represents 
underlying  rocks  elevated  at  an  angle  of  thirty 
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degrees,  and  greatly  denuded-  The  rocks  B 
repose  unconformably  on  A,  and  G  again  with 
equal  want  of  conformability  on  A  and  B. 

There  may  be  absence  of  continued  and  nn- 
broken  succession  even  when  there  is  no  want 


of  conformability,  while  there  may  be  apparent 
unconfbrmability  where  the  beds  were  really 
deposited  in  succession.  This  may  arise  in  the 
first  case  from  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
denudation  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  beds 
are  now  laid  bare,  so  that,  although  there  has 
been  great  change  and  a  long  interval,  then 
is  orderly  succession.  The  other  ca»e  occurs 
when,  owing  to  some  local  cause,  or  to  the. 
prevalence  of  different  marine  currents,  parts 
of  a  deposit  are  swept  away  while  other  part* 
ai«  being  covered.  In  this  case,  altiiough  do 
perceptible  or  important  interval  has  elapsed, 
and  the  rocks  are  strictly  oontemporaDeons,  th<>T 
cease  to  be  conformable  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word. 

unotlon,  Bztreme.    [Extbkme  TlKcnox.] 

undeosffon.    [Hemdbcaoon.] 

Undermn.  In  Sea  language,  to  pass  a 
boat  or  ship  under  a  cable  or  rope,  raising  the 
latter  above  the  surface  for  the  purpose. 

Undemtamb.  In  Botany,  the  designation 
of  a  woody  plant  of  small  size,  the  ends  of 
whose  branches  perish  evejy  year. 

Undentandinff*  A  name  given  to  that 
faculty  by  which  man  derives  ideas  from  s«i- 
sations.  The  impressions  received  from  the 
outward  world  by  means  of  the  senses  are 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and 
a  creature  destitute  of  perception  would  be 
incapable  of  learning  or  understanding.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  one  sense  which  is  ao 
indispensable  condition  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  that  of  touch.  To  the  id«s 
formed  immediately  firom  perception,  he  gave 
the  name  of  phantasms,  this  power  of  perceiving 
being  the  imagination,  which  with  memonr 
constitutes  the  whole  intellectual  nature  of 
brutes,  while  in  man  it  furnishes  only  the 
groundwork  for  tlie  operation  of  the  inteD«t. 
which,  working  on  these  sensations,  reaches 
first  simple  and  then  more  complex  and 
general  notions.  The  knowledge  thus  gained 
is  wisdom ;  but  wisdom  as  relating  to  thinp 
not  concerned  with  ordinary  practice  is  w^««» 
when  it  regards  practice  only  it  is  ^prfi^i*. 
the  quality  of  both  being  the  same,  the  dif- 
ference lying  only  in  the  subject-matter.  For 
the  connection  of  the  intellect  with  the  soul, 
see  SoTTL  and  Thxoloot. 

undertow.  A  current  below  difierent  from 
that  at  the  surfisuie. 

Vnderwood.  The  low  woody  growths 
produced  among  timber  trees,  sometimes  called 
coppice  wood,  though  the  term  coppice  wood 
is  more  especially  applied  to  woods  in  which 
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low  growths  of  shrubSi  or  the  stools  of  treds, 
are  more  abundant  than  timber  trees.  [C!op- 
PICK  Wood  ;  Stool.] 

Underwriter.  Up  to  the  year  1824,  all 
insurance  companies,  except  two  which  were 
chartered  (the  Eoyal  Exchange  and  London), 
were  prohibited  from  negotiating  marine  in- 
surances. The  two  companies  in  question, 
being  possessed  of  a  le^al  monopoly,  levied 
such  high  rates  of  insurance,  and  exercised 
so  rigorous  a  selection  of  vessels  and  voyages, 
that  their  business  became  next  to  nothing, 
and  the  whole  system  of  marine  insurance  fell 
into  the  hands  of  individuals. 

The  persons  who  undertook  this  important 
duty,  held  their  sittings  just  as  the  Stock 
Exchange  did,  at  a  coffee-house  in  the  city, 
kept  by  one  Lloyd,  and  became  gradually 
known  as  Lloyd's.  They  could  not  legally 
enter  into  any  joint-stock  action,  since  the 
chartered  companies  could  prohibit  such  action; 
and  therefore  when  a  merchant  or  shipowner 
wished  to  insure  vessel  or  freight,  he  nego- 
tiated apparently  with  individuals  only,  who 
(acting  of  course  in  common)  subscribed  or 
wrote  under  the  policy  of  insurance  the  sums 
for  which  they  severally  bound  themselves,  in 
case  the  ship  or  cargo  were  damaged  or  lost. 
The  association  of  subscribers  to  Lloyd's  esta- 
blished agencies  in  most  of  the  principal  ports, 
partly  to  carry  out  their  business,  partly  to 
guard  against  fraudulent  or  excessive  claims. 

When  the  monopoly  of  the  chartered  com- 
panies was  threatened,  the  underwriters  were 
alarmed  at  the  risk  which  they  thought  they 
would  run  from  open  competition,  and  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  their  power  profes- 
sedly to  bolster  up  the  old  monopoly  of  the  two 
companies,  but  in  reality  to  deter  joint-stock 
enterprise.  These  endeavours  failed,  but  the 
traditional  system  of  underwriting  still  prevails, 
though  co-ordinately  with  the  establishment  of 
companies  which  make  it  their  business  to  grant 
marine  insurances.  (Com,  Diet.  'Abandon- 
ment,' 'Average,'  'Jettison,'  'Marine  Insurance.') 

Vndines  or  Ondines  (Lat.  unda,  water) 
The  name  given  by  the  Cabalists  to  one  class 
of  their  spirits  of  the  elements,  viz.  those 
residing  in  the  waters.  The  ancient  Greeks 
believed  springs  and  lakes  to  be  haunted  by 
a  race  of  supernatural  nymphs  [Naia.ds]  ;  and 
this  belief  passed  down  to  the  middle  ages. 
The  Saxons  adored  the  female  deity  of  the 
Elbe;  and  the  belief  in  undines  is  scarcely 
eradicated  in  that  region.  The  Saxon  peasants 
report  that  an  undine  is  often  met  in  the 
market-place  of  Magdeburg,  dressed  as  a  girl 
of  their  own  class,  but  always  to  be  known  by 
having  one  comer  of  her  apron  wet.  Near 
Toulouse  many  objects  of  value  were  once 
discovered  on  draining  a  large  artificial  lake, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  tlirown  in 
as  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  the  water.  The 
nix  of  the  northern  countries  and  the  Scottish 
kdpiea  belong  to  the  same  class  of  imaginary 
beings.  This  superstition  has  furnished  the 
groundwork  of  Fouqu^'s  beautiful  tale,  Undine. 
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Vndue  ZnHnenoe.  The  use  of  undue  in- 
fluence at  parliamentary  elections,  by  intimi- 
dating, &c.,  voters,  is  now  a  substantive 
offence,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  50/.,  besides 
being  a  ground  for  avoiding  the  election. 
(Stat  17  &  18  Vict,  c  102  and  amending 
Acts.) 

Undue  influence  exercised  by  parents  over 
children,  &c.,  is  also  a  ground  in  equity  for 
rectifying  or  setting  aside  dispositions  of  pro- 
perty and  other  legal  transactions. 

irndiilation«  Folnt  of.  In  Geometry,  a 
point  at  which  a  curve  is  met  by  its  tangent 
in  four  consecutive  points.  This  tangent,  there- 
fore, is  a  triple  tangent  with  coincident  points 
of  contact.  To  the  eye  such  a  point  presents 
no  singularity,  for  the  curve  does  not,  as  at  a 
point  of  inflexion,  there  cross  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  tangent.  A  point  of  undulation  of 
higher  order  is  one  at  which  the  curve  is  met 
by  its  tangent  in  any  even  number  of  consecu- 
tive points. 

V&dnlatory  Theory.  In  Optics,  the 
hypothesis  according  to  which  the  impression 
of  light  is  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  the  undu- 
lations of  an  elastic  medium.  This  theory 
supposes  the  universe  to  be  filled  with  an 
ether  or  medium  of  great  elasticity,  but  so 
extremely  rare  as  to  offer  no  appreciable  re- 
sistance to  the  motions  of  the  planets.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
colours  according  to  this  theory,  see  Light. 

Vnewen  xrnmber.  In  Arithmetic,  the 
same  with  odd  number;  a  number  not  divi- 
sible by  2. 

Vnlbrmed  Stars.  In  Astronomy,  such 
stars  as  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  con- 
stellations. 

VnCHicnlate  (Lat.  unguiculus,  dim.  of  un- 
guis, a  daw).  In  Botany,  a  term  exclusively 
applied  to  petals  which  have  an  unguis  or 
stalk. 

VnffniOQlates  (Lat.  unguis,  a  daw).  The 
name  of  a  primary  division  of  the  gyrencepha- 
lous  Mammalia,  including  those  which  have 
the  digits  armed  with  claws,  but  free  for  the 
exercise  of  touch  upon  their  under  surface. 
[Mamjialia.] 

VngrnU  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  the  narrow 
part  or  claw  of  the  base  of  a  petal,  taking  the 
place  of  the  footjstalk  of  a  leaf,  of  which  it  is  a 
modification.  Uvguis  is  also  used  as  a  term 
of  measure  equal  to  a  nail,  or  half  an  inch,  or 
the  length  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger. 

ir&irula  (Lat.  a  hoof).  In  Geometry,  a 
solid  formed  by  cutting  off  a  part  from  a  cy- 
linder, cone,  or  other  solid  of  revolution, 
by  a  plane  passing  obliquely  through  the 
base.  The  unguis  is,  consequently,  bounded 
by  the  plane  of  the  base,  the  intersecting; 
plane,  and  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  &c.  included  between  them.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
hoof  (ungula)  of  a  horse. 

irnfnlates  (Lat.  ungula).    The  nattae  of 
a    primary    division    of  the    gyrencephalous 
Mammalia,  including  those  species  which  havn 
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the  digits  enclosed  in  hoofs,  the  under  surface 
not  being  left  free  for  the  exercise  of  touch. 

[MA1CMA.LIA.] 

Vntoom  (Lat.  unicomisi  from  unns,  one, 
and  cornu,  horn).  The  beast  called  unicorn  in 
our  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (Heb.  rem),  is 
now  commonly  understood  to  be  the  rhinoceros. 
But  the  fabulous  unicorn,  which  has  passed 
into  Heraldry,  is  represented  with  the  fiffnre 
of  a  horse,  and  a  single  horn  issuing  m>m 
its  forehead.  The  unicorn  of  Pliny,  howerer, 
has  the  head  of  a  hart,  the  feet  of  an  elephant, 
the  tail  of  a  boar,  while  the  rest  of  the  body 
resembles  a  horse.  Aristotle,  idian,  and  all 
the  classical  writers  on  animals,  mention  the 
unicorn.  The  traveller  LudoTicus  Bomanns 
asserts  that  he  saw  two  unicorns,  kept  alive 
in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  Many  strange  virtues 
were  attributed  of  old  to  the  horn  of  the 
unicorn,  particularly  against  poison;  but  the 
horns  preserved  in  oolle<itions,  and  to  which 
that  name  was  given,  belonged  either  to  the 
rhinoceros,  or  to  the  narwhal  or  sea-unicorn. 

Vttloom  Soot.  The  root  of  Helonias 
dioicaj  used  in  North  America  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

Vnlotirmal.  In  Modem  G-eometiy,  a  plane 
curve  is  said  to  be  unicursal  when  its  points 
can  be  determined  individually,  i.  e,  when  the 
co-ordinat«8  (x,  y,  s)  of  each  point  thereof  are 
proportional  to  rational  and  integral  functions 
of  a  variable  parameter  B.  Such  a  curve  has 
tho  maximum  number  of  double  points,  viz. 
(n-l)(n-2)     j^       ^  J    .^  ^^g^     ^jj^  j^j^ 

2 
unicursal  is  dne  to  Prof.  Cayley,  and  is  a  very 
convenient  one.  (Proceedings  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society,  Oct.  1865.)  Prof.  Cayley 
also  employs  the  term  deficiency  of  a  curve,  to 
indicate  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
its  double  points  and  the  above  maximum 
number.  A  unicursal  curve,  therefore,  has  no 
deficiency. 

VBiformitr  (Lat.  tmiformitas).  In  the 
Fine  Arts,  resemblance  in  shape  between  the 
correspondent  parts  of  a  subject. 

Vttlformltyp  Act  of.  In  English  History, 
the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  is  1  Eliz.  c.  2 ;  the 
Act  at  present  subsisting  being  13  &  14  Ch.  II. 
c.  4.  It  regulates  the  form  of  public  prayers, 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other 
rites  of  the  church  of  England. 

VBiffenitiis  (Lat).  The  celebrated  consti- 
tution, in  tho  form  of  a  bull,  issued  by  Pope 
Clement  XI.  in  1713,  in  condemnation  of 
Pire  QuesneFs  Reflexions  Morales  sur  le  N. 
Testament  It  is  so  called  from  its  beginning, 
Unigenitus  Dei  Filius,  Father  Quesnel  was 
ft  friend  of  the  celebrated  Jansenist  leader 
Arnauld,  and  became  chief  of  that  religious 
party  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  died 
in  exile  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679.  The  bull 
was  procured  by  the  Jesuits,  and  especially  by 
Le  Tellier;  it  condemned  101  propositions 
selected  from  QuesneVs  work.  Its  publication 
created  great  discord  in  France.  Most  of  the 
bishops  accepted  it,  but  with  explanations 
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which  they  gave  to  the  public  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  and  others  refused  to  accept  it  aH. 
As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Oiieana  became  regent, 
Le  Tellier  was  banished,  and  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  bull  came  into  power;  but  the 
strength  of  Home  prevailed,  and  eventually 
the  duke  of  Orleans  himself  compelled  De 
Noailles  to  accept  the  bull  in  1720.  After 
that  event  the  Jansenist  party  survived  only 
in  small  fragments,  chiefly  among  the  com- 
monalty of  Paris.     [JANSsansTS.] 

Vnlloonlar  (Lat.  unus,  one ;  IocoIub,  dim. 
of  locus,  a  place).  In  Botany,  seed- vessels  not 
separated  into  cells.  In  Conchology,  shells 
which  are  not  divided  into  chambers. 

mumodular  (Lat.  unus,  and  modulus,  a 
measure).  In  Algebra,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
transformations  and  aubstitutiona.  [Lnfz&B 
Transfobmations.] 

vmoB  (Lat.  unio,  unity).  In  British 
Histoiy.  Tne  union  of  the  crowns  of  ^gland 
and  Scotland  took  place  on  the  acceraion  of 
James  I.  to  the  former.  The  scheme  of  uniting 
the  kingdoms  was  afterwards  several  times 
taken  up ;  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  It  was  finally  carried  into  execn- 
tion  in  1706,  the  statute  passed  on  that  occasion 
beine  the  5  Anne  c  8.  By  this  enactment,  laws 
relating  to  trade,  customs,  and  excise  were  to 
be  (he  same  in  both  countries ;  other  laws  to 
remain  in  force  in  each  respNBCtively.  The 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  called 
Great  Britain,  was  to  have  16  Sojttish  peers, 
and  45  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  mode  of  election  of  peers  was  subsequently 
regulated.     [Pahliambnt.] 

The  nnion  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  immediately  aft«r 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
it  was  carried  into  effect  in  1800  by  the 
statute  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67  of  the 
British,  and  40  Geo.  III.  c  38  of  the  Irish 
statutes.  It  admitted  4  Irish  lords  spiri- 
tual, 28  temporal,  and  100  commoners  to 
the  united  legislature;  the  lords  temporal 
elected  for  life,  the  lords  spiritual  sitting  by  a 
certain  rotation.  By  article  6  the  churches 
were  united.  For  the  changes  which  hare 
since  taken  place  in  the  number  of  Scottish 
and  Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commoos, 
see  pAULiAMEirr. 

Vnion  Jaok.  In  Heraldry,  the  national  flag 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  ancient 
English  flag  was  the  banner  of  St.  George 
(argent,  a  cross  gules).  On  the  personal 
union  under  James  I.  the  banner  of  St  Andrew 
(azure,  saltier  argent)  was  added  (1606).  The 
flag  adopted  by  the  heralds  after  the  le^s- 
lative  union  (1707)  is  blazoned  azure,  a  saltier 
argent  surmounted  by  a  cross  gules  edged  of 
the  second.  The  banner  of  St.  Patrick  (aigent, 
a  saltier  gules)  having  been  added  on  the  onioB 
with  Irehind,  the  present  flag  was  thus  com- 
jKjunded.  It  now  consists  of  a  red  cross  of 
St.  George,  a  red  diagonal  cross,  and  a  white 
diagonal  cross ;  the  last  two  being  side   by 
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eide.  The  whole  are  ob  a  bine  ground.  In 
addition  to  being  used  as  an  independent  flag, 
it  forms  the  npper  quarter  next  tiie  mast  of 
the  red,  blue,  aioid  white  ensigns. 

Utatoas,Tnitf««'.  [CoiiBiKATioifs;  Tbabbs' 
Ukion.] 

miloBito.  The  name  given  to  a  white 
Lime-£pidote  resembling  Soda-Spodumene  in 
^neral  appearance,  after  die  locality,  UnionTille 
in  Pennsjlvania,  where  it  ooonrs. 

VBlpeltatas  (Lat.  nnus,  one,  and  pelta,  a 
hwlder).  The  name  of  a  family  of  Stomapodous 
Gnistaoeans,  comprehending  those  in  which 
thf  carapace  is  composed  of  a  single  shield-like 
plate. 
Vnlylftaar  ITode.  [Nodb.] 
VBlMMi  (Lat  nnns,  ors,  and  soniis,  tmm^. 
In  Music,  a  consonance  of  two  sounds  equal  to 
each  other  in  grsTity  or  acuteness,  i.  e.  sound- 
ing the  same  note. 

UUtf  UUtgf  (Lat.  unitas).  In  Arithmetic, 
the  number  one;  an  individual  of  discrete 
quantity.  Endid  defines  number  to  be  a  mul- 
titude or  collection  of  units. 

VUt  C^ttlL  Unit  of  dectrieai  renstance. 
A  standaird  measure  used  by  electridaus  for 
expressing  the  amount  of  resistance  experienced 
in  a  given  electrical  circuit 

When  comparing  different  electrical  circuits, 
it  is  as  important  to  be  able  to  reduce  the 
different  resistances  to  terms  of  some  one  unit 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  one  unit  of  weight 
and  length.  One  of  the  earliest  units  of  elec- 
trical resistance  was  that  employed  by  Lenz, 
vho  adopted  1  foot  of  copper  wire  of  a  known 
thickness.  In  1 843  Wheatstone  proposed  1  foot 
of  copper  wire  weighing  100  grains  as  a  unit. 
This  proposal  was  succeeded  by  others  from 
scientific  men  abroad,  each  one  being  founded 
upon  the  national  weight  atkd  length. 

The  intercommunication  and  extension  of 
electrical  knowledge  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  telegraphic  wires  and  submarine 
cables,  rendered  it  necessary  to  hare  some  one 
generally  accepted  electrical  standard  as  the 
recognised  measure  in  erery  country. 

To  determine  what  the  standard  should  be, 
at  Prof.  W.  Thomson's  suggestion,  the  British 
AFsociation  in  1861  appointed  a  representatiye 
eummittce.  This  committee  agreed  upon  a 
HTstem  of  electrical  measurement  first  proposed  - 
by  M.  Weber,  and  haying  many  decidea  ad- 
vantages. The  British  Association  unit  is  ex- 
pressed in  ordinary  measures,  the  French  being 
chosen  for  more  general  acceptance ;  and  from 
it  oin  be  derived  not  only  the  electrical  resist- 
ance, but  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  current 
and  its  equivalent  of  work. 

The  unit  is  known  as  th«)  BA.  unit,  or 
Ohmad ;  and  is  about  equal  to  the  mercury 
imit  previously  used  by  Siemen,  which  is  the 
resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  1  mitre  long 
Mnd  1  square  millimetre  in  section  at  a  tempe- 
ntnre  of  0^  C.  The  B.A  electrical  standard  is 
i.'it,  however,  in  general,  made  of  mercury,  but 
<^f  a  thick  insulated  wire,  formed  of  German 
hWi'T  or  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  silver,  about 
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5  feet  long,  wound  into  a  coil  round  a  hollow 
bobbin,  and  the  whole  covered  with  an  insulat- 
ing coat  of  solid  paraffin.  Precisely  to  define 
the  B.A.  unit  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
even  among  electricians,  and  impossible  in  a 
short  and  general  notice  like  the  present.  For 
such  a  definition  and  further  information,  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin's 
report  on  the  new  unit,  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceeding9  qfthe  Boyal  Society  for  April  1866.  A 
full  and  popular  explanation  of  dectro-maffttetic 
units  will  also  be  found  in  Dr.  Ferguson's  re- 
cent and  excellent  little  treatise  on  Electruniy. 

molt  Jar.  A  small  insulated  Leyden  jar 
used  for  measuring  definite  quantities  of  electri- 
city. This  instrument  was 
devised  by  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  and  consists  of  a 
small  glass  jar  A,  coated 
inside  and  outside  with 
tinfoil,  and  mounted  hori- 
sontally  on  a  glass  rod,  B. 
Attached  to  the  brass  wire 
which  connects  the  inner 
coating  of  the  jar  with  an 
electric  machine  is  a  sliding 
brass  ball,  c.  The  elec- 
tricity repelled  from  the 
exterior  coating  is  conveyed  into  the  surface  to 
be  charged  from  the  ball  e.  When  the  unit  jar 
is  charged  to  a  certain  amount,  determine^  by 
the  distance  apart  of  the  balls  <2  c,  a  spark 
passes  between  d  and  c,  and  discharges  the 
little  jar;  but  being  again  recharged  by  the 
machine,  another  spark  ensues,  and  so  on.  By 
counting  the  number  of  sparks  and  noting  the 
distance  between  the  balls,  the  number  of  equal 
but  arbitrary  units  which  have  been  repelled 
from  the  outer  coating  on  to  a  larger  surface 
(as  a  large  Leyden  jar  or  battery)  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

VBltarlaas.  Those  who  confine  the  God- 
head to  a  single  Person;  in  which  general 
sense  the  term  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
Arians  and  Socinians,  as  well  as  the  sect  which 
is  more  strictly  denominated  Unitarian.  These 
last  are  the  descendants  of  the  religions  com- 
munities which  adopted,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  opinions  of  Socinus.  They  have  been 
supplied  with  converts  from  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  in  this  country,  many  con- 
gregations of  whom  became  first  Arian,  and 
latterly  Unitarian  in  sentiment.  The  princi- 
pal Unitarian  authoritiea  are  Drs.  Priestley, 
Belsham,  and  Channing,  who,  rejecting  the 
ordinarily  received  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
represent  the  language  ascribed  to  the  apo- 
stles upon  this  and  other  points  as  either 
intentionally  accommodated  to  the  ideas  cur- 
rent among  their  hearers,  or  derived  from 
erroneous  conceptions  of  their  own.  The  Uni- 
tarians were  subjected  to  severe  penalties, 
as  deniers  of  the  Trinity,  long  after  other 
dissenters  had  been  relieved  by  the  Act  of 
Toleration:  the  laws  against  them  were  not 
repealed  by  statute  till  the  year  1813. 

In  this  country,  where  they  do  not  constitute 
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a  uameroos  body,  thej  are  principally  com- 
posed of  persons  of  the  educated  classes.  In 
Geneva  the  pnlpits  of  the  established  chnich 
are  mostly  occupied  by  professors  of  these 
opinions,  and  in  the  northern  states  of  America 
they  form  an  influential  Christian  denomination. 

xrnitmry  Votation.    [Notation.] 

Vnlted  Brethren,  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, a  body  of  reformers  in  Bohemia,  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  Catholics  and 
Caliztines  (according  to  some  writers)  about 
1467.  It  is  also  said  that  they  received  epi- 
scopal ordination  from  the  Vaudois.  Accord- 
ing to  others  (Bossuet,  Variations  des  Efflises 
Pi-otestanteSf  ch.  ii.),  they  were  an  oflfshoot 
from  the  Tabouites  or  Thabooxtbs.  At  all 
events,  it  appears  certain  that  there  already 
existed  a  considerable  body  of  persons  pro- 
fessing the  tenets  of  the  Keformation  in 
Bohemia  at  the  period  of  Luther. 

Vnited  States.  It  would  be  inappro- 
priate in  this  work  to  give  any  account  of  the 
geographical  peculiarities,  or  of  the  commer* 
cial  growth  and  position,  of  the  United  States. 
For  these  subjects,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  Geographical  Dictionary  and  the  Commer- 
cial Dictionart/.  But  it  appears  desirable  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  constitution  of  the  American 
republic,  and  especially  on  those  parts  of  the 
constitution  the  interpretation  of  which  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  subject  of  earnest  debate,  and 
furnishes  the  material  for  political  action. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
written.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  general  terms 
the  purpose  of  its  framers  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  political  unity  in  the  intercourse 
which  the  states  might  have  with  other  nations, 
and  of  domestic  independence  in  the  various 
communities  which  formed  the  Federal  Union. 
Great  discretion  was  accorded  to  the  states,  in 
regard  to  municipal  ordinances.  They  were 
empowered  to  contract  debts  at  their  discre- 
tion ;  to  determine  the  rights  of  citizenship ; 
to  modify  civil  rights,  as  those  of  marriage, 
divorce,  and  the  privilege  of  devising  and 
settling  land;  to  impose  internal  taxes;  and 
the  like.  But  they  were  restrained  from 
having  an  independent  army  or  navy,  from 
imposing  import  or  export  duties,  and  in 
general  from  those  privileges  which  have  been 
called  imperial,  [Statb  Eights.]  It  was 
probably  felt  that  the  cohesion  of  the  several 
states,  composed  as  they  were,  at  and  after  the 
War  of  Independence,  of  such  various,  and 
generally  of  such  discordant,  elements,  was  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty,  unless  the  fullest 
freedom  were  given  to  the  contracting  com- 
munities. 

Every  constitution,  even  if  it  be  merely 
traditional,  and  therefore  distinguished  only 
by  broad  lines,  needs  an  interpreter.  But. a 
written  constitution,  like  a  dogmatic  confeftsion 
of  faith,  invites  scrutiny  and  criticism,  is  sure 
to  be  variously  understood  whenever  interests 
are  conflicting,  and  is  certain  to  be  strained 
when  any  political  party  is  eager  and  able  to 
administer  it.  The  difficulties  which  belong  to 
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a  traditional  constitution  are  sure  to  be  ex- 
aggerated when  the  institution  is  defined  by 
positive  enactments^  especially  when  those 
enactments  were  compromises,  forced  on  the 
contracting  parties  for  common  ends  and  bj 
common  dangers.  The  prospect  of  these 
differences  and  difficulties  has  always  been 
present  to  the  American  people,  who  have 
thereupon  treated  the  oonsdtutioii  with  an 
almost  superstitious  reverence.  No  one,  bow- 
ever,  could  have  doubted,  that  at  some  time  or 
other  conflicts  would  arise  between  the  Noitb- 
em  or  free  states,  and  the  South  or  slavdiolding 
communities,  although  the  former  were  patient 
under  the  continual  political  ascendency  of  the 
South,  and  the  latter  did  not,  except  <a  nure 
occasions,  quarrel  with  or  contest  the  pro- 
tectionist policy  of  the  North.  It  was  easy, 
however,  to  foresee  that  the  apparent  hannony 
of  the  states  was  only  an  armed  trace,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  dissension  would  breakout ; 
nor  WHS  it  difficult  to  predict  that  this  hos- 
tility would  take  the  form  of  a  straggle  be- 
tween the  slavery  and  the  free-soil  parties.  As 
we  know  now,  these  differences  cahninated  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  i.  e.  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  party  which  desired  to  extend 
slavery  into  the  territories,  in  the  secession  or- 
dinances of  1861,  and  in  the  four  years'  war. 

The  difficulties,  however,  which  attend  the 
interpretation  of  the  American  constitotion 
have  only  now  begun.  The  party  of  amnesty, 
i.  e.  the  Democrats,  and  the  party  of  recon- 
struction, i.  e.  the  Republicans  or  Radicals  as 
they  are  now  called,  equally  appeal  to  the 
written  constitution,  as  supporting  coorses  of 
policy  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other; 
and  as  the  differences  are  not  speculative,  but 
practical,  the  decision  arrived  at  at  last  can 
scarcely  fail  to  put  so  new  an  interpretation  on 
the  terms  of  the  document  which  constitutes 
the  Union,  as  to  make  the  gloss,  whatever  it  be, 
a  new  clause  or  a  new  set  of  clauses  in  the  in- 
strument itself.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  congress  will  henceforward  assume  a 
far  more  important  position  in  the  public  life 
of  the  Amencan  people,  and  that  it  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  dwarf  and  curtail  those  state 
rights  the  independence  of  which  has  formed  so 
singular  a  characteristic  in  the  American  fede- 
ration. The  reconstruction  of  tiie  Southern 
states  is  in  e^ct  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  impose 
conditions  on  those  communities  without  im- 
plying a  similar  supervision  over  the  municipal 
arrangements  of  the  other  states.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  supreme  court,  witb  which  rests 
ultimately  the  decision  as  to  the  legality  ot 
acts,  and  their  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion, will  oppose  a  permanent  or  effectual  barrier 
to  the  purposes  of  the  successful  parties  in  that 
great  civil  struggle  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
civil  war ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
maxim  in  politics,  that  judicial  opposition  may 
retard,  but  can  never  arrest,  political  changes. 

imittos.    In  the  Drama,  there  are  saxa  to 
be  three  unities — of  time,   place,  and  action. 
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The  latter  only  is  strictly  adhered  to  in  the 
Greek  drama;  but  the  drama  termed  c/<u^a/ 
by  the  moderns  (in  opposition  to  the  romaniic) 
requires  all  three.     [Dbama.] 

VnlTal^e  (Lat.  nnus,  one ;  valva,  a  txdve). 
This  term  is  applied  to  those  Molluscs  the  shell 
of  vhich  is  composed  of  one  piece,  and  which  is 
generally  convoluted  spirally.  Latreille  also 
thus  denominates  a  family  of  Lophyropodous 
Crustaceans. 

imiTenal  (Lat  uniyersalis).  In  Logic, 
a  uniyersal  proposition  is  that  which  has  the 
subject  distributed,  so  that  the  predicate  is  de- 
clared concerning  eyerjrthing  comprehended  in 
it ;  e.  g. '  All  men  (subject)  are  mortal  (predi- 
cate).* In  imiyersal  negative  propositions  the 
predicate  is  distributed  also ;  e.  g.  *  No  men  are 
immortal.'  For  the  nature  of  Universals,  see 
Logic,  Pbofostioit,  Stllooisk. 

imivenal  Joint  or  Booke*s  Joint.  In 
Machinery,  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  Br. 
Hooke,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  end  of 
a  shaft  or  suspended  rod  to  be  moved  in  any 
direction  as  fridelj  as  if  the  junction  were  by 
a  ball-and-socket  joint,  while  the  shaft  will 
nevertheless  be  able  to  communicate  through 
the  joint  the  force  of  torsion.  The  imiversal 
joiat  is  virtually  two  hinges  set  in  the  same 
plane,  one  of  which  permits  motion  in  one 
direction,  and  the  other  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  thereto ;  and  by  the  combined  motion  of 
the  two,  the  end  of  the  shaft  or  rod  may  be 
made  to  describe  a  circle  or  any  other  figure. 
By  this  expedient,  connected  lengths  of  shafts 
may  be  made  to  rotate,  though  they  are  not  in 
the  same  right  line.  The  universal  joint  is 
either  single  or  double.  In  the  single  universal 
joint,  the  two  shafts  or  axles,  A  and  B,  between 
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which  the  motion  is  to  l)e  com- 
municated, terminate  in  semi 
circles,  the  diameters  of  which 
are  fixed  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
their  extremities  moving  freely 
iD  in  bushes  placed  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  semicircles.  Thus, 
while  the  central  cross  remains 
unmoved,  the  shaft  A  and  its 
semicircular  end  may  revolve 
round  CD  as  an  axis ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  B,  with  its  semicircular  end,  will 
revolve  round  E  F.  If  the  shaft  A  be  made 
to  irevolve  without  changing  its  direction,  the 
point  C  D  will  move  in  a  circle  whose  centre  is 
at  the  middle  of  the  cross. 
The  motion  thus  given  to  the 
cross  will  cause  the  points  E 
F  to  move  in  another  circle 
round  the  same  centre,  and 
hence  the  shaft  B  will  be 
made  to  revolve. 

When  the  shafts  are  in- 
clined to  each  other  under  an  angle  of  40^,  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  a  double  universal  joint, 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  In  this 
manner  the  motion  may  be  transmitted  from 
one  shaft  to  another  at  right  angles.  Instead 
of  employing  a  cross  in  the  manner  now  de- 
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scribed,  the  joints  may  be  constructed  with 
four  pins»  fastened  at  right  angles  upon  the 
circumference  of  a  hoop  or  ball.  Universal 
joints  are  of  great  use  in  cotton  mills,  where 
the  tumbling  shafts  are  continued  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  moving  power;  for,  by 
applying  a  universal  joint,  the  shafts  may  be 
cut  into  convenient  lengths,  and  so  be  enabled 
to  overcome  a  greater  resistance. 

IfSiiworaal  Xanruave.     More  than   one 
attempt  has  been  made  to  contrive  a  system 
of  writing  that  should  be  universally  intel- 
ligible.     As    this    writing    would    represent 
sound,  the  sounds,  if  uttered,  would  form  a 
universal  language.    But  the  latter  purpose 
is   not  necessarily  involved    in  the    former. 
The  best  known  effort  of  the  kind  is  perhaps 
that   of  Bishop  Wilkins,  who   asserted  that 
'if   to  every   thing    and  notion  there  were 
assigned  a  distinct  mark,  together  with  some 
provision  to  express  grammatical  derivations 
and  inflexions,   this  might  sufiSoe  as  to  one 
great   end  of  a  real  charactej— namely,  the 
expression  of  our  conceptions  by  marks  which 
shall  signify  things  and  not  words.*    It  follows 
that  a  universal  classification  must  precede  the 
formation  of  such  universal  language,  and  to 
have  any  value  this   classification  must   be 
permanent,  i.e.  it  must  not  need   alteration 
owing  to  the  acquisition  of  new  information; 
in  other  words,  universal  knowledge  seems  to 
be  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  forma- 
tion of  universal  language.    Such  attempts  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as   the  efforts  of  men 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  whole  realm  of 
human  knowledge  and  dreaming  that  they  have 
mastered  it.     The  classification  proposed  by 
Bishop  Wilkins  is  given  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
in  his  second  series  of  Lectures  an  Language,  ii. 
ITniveraalists.      A  name  by  which   the 
Arminians  are  sometimes  characterised,  as  ex- 
pressing the  universality  which  they  attribute 
to  the  operation  of  grace,  conceiving  it  to  be 
given  to  all  men  without  favour  or  reserve. 
On  the  other  band,  the   Calvinists,  or  those 
who  hold  the  particular  election  of  individuals, 
are  designated  as  Particularists.     The  name  is 
also  applied  by  some  to  those  who  maintain  that 
as  God  desires  the  highest  welfare  of  all  His 
creatures,  so  He  will  ultimately  bring  them  to  it. 
VniTeraity.    In  the  middle  ages,  the  Latin 
term  universitas  signified  the  wnole   body  of 
students,  or  of  teachers  and  students,  assembled 
in  a  place  of  education,  with  corporate  rights, 
and  under  by-laws  of  their  own  ;  in  later  times, 
also,  the  name  was  held  to  imply  that  all 
branches  of  study  were  taught  in  a  university. 
In  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  a  univereity 
signifies  an  establishment  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  in  all  or  some  of  the  most  important 
divisions  of  science  and  literature,  and  having 
the  power  of  conferring  certain  honoranr  digni- 
ties, termed  degrees.    It  is  generally  imderatood 
that  the  authorisation  of  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  state  is  necessary  to  enable  such  an  esta- 
blishment to  confer  degrees ;  and,  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  there  are  various  offices  and 
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professional  situadona  for  which  a  person  is 
qualified  by  having  taken  a  certain  degree  at 
one  of  these  estAblishments.  Hence  universities, 
although  in  many  instances  they  are  composed 
of  priyate  foundations,  are  justly  regarded  as 
national  institutions.  The  university  of  Pans, 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  which  served  in  some  degree  as  a  modd  to 
the  re^t,  was  formed  about  a.  d.  1200  by  the 
union  of  the  various  schools  of  rhetoric,  theology, 
and  philosophy,  with  which  that  city  abounded, 
under  one  head,  styled  the  rector.  That  uni- 
versity was  divided  into  four  nations — French, 
Picard,  Norman,  and  English :  the  first  com- 

Erehending  students  from  Italy  and  Spain,  the 
ist  from  the  north  of  Europe  generally.  The 
subjects  taught  were  arranged  under  faculties ; 
viz.  theolog}^  law,  medicine,  and  that  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  rhetoric,  logic,  grammar, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  music  [Qua.- 
Dsivivic;  TKrvruM.]  These  faculties  were 
corporate,  and  each  elected  a  dean;  and  the 
deans,  with  the  procuratores  of  the  nations, 
represented  the  university.  The  lowest  degree 
was  that  of  bachelor ;  the  next^  licentiate ;  the 
third,  maffister  (this  degree  at  Paris  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  doctor  at  Bologna).  The 
colleges  were  royal  or  private  foundations  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  students,  whose  board  was, 
in  some  instances,  found  for  them,  and  who 
received  stipends  or  other  emoluments.  The 
faculty  of  theolopy  at  Paris  was  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  So&bonnb.  This  slight  sketch 
of  the  constitution  of  the  famous  university  of 
Paris  may  serve  to  describe  similar  establish- 
ments iu  Continental  countries  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
In  England,  the  two  national  universities  have 
been  established,  from  a  period  of  considerable 
antiquity,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  these  universities  much 
resembled  that  of  the  Parisian,  with  the 
exception  of  the  division  into  four  nations, 
which  was  wanting.  But  their  subsequent 
history  was  modified  by  the  growth  of  the 
colleges,  or  individual  foundations,  into  a  much 
higher  degree  of  consequence.  These  were 
originally  destined  by  their  founders  merely  to 
entertain  a  certain  number  of  junior  students 
(generally  termed  scholars),  and  a  higher  body 
(named  in  most  cases  fellotcs),  and  to  furnish 
them  with  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies ;  while  the  great  body  of  independent 
students  lodged  in  the  numerous  halls,  and 
attended  only  on  the  public  university  lectures. 
But  by  degrees  the  colleges  likewise  became 
receptacles  for  independent  students,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  fellows ;  the  halls  were  for  the  most 
part  abandoned,  while  such  as  remained  partook 
of  the  collegiate  character ;  and,  in  the  modern 
system  (which  has  subsisted  for  more  than 
two  centuries),  no  student  is  admitted  to  take  a 
university  degree  unless  he  has  completed  his 
studies  in  a  college,  or  collegiate  hall,  under  the 
Bupenntendenee  of  its  tutors.  The  degrees,  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  differently  named, 
or  arrived  at  in  different  succession,  in  the 
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several  faculties  ;  but  degrees  in  theology  and 
medicine  can  be  obtained  only  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  degrees  in  arts. 

In  the  English  universities,  as  in  those  on  tfao 
Continent,  the  industry  of  students  has  firom  an 
earlv  age  been  aided  by  foundations,  created  by 
public  or  private  munificence.  The  practice  of 
endowing  exhibitions  or  pensions  for  scholai^t 
(in  mediieval  Latin  bursa,  whence  the  German 
bursche  for  a  student),  has  been  almost  uni- 
versal in  Europe.  Confining  ourselves  to  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we  find 
the  following  results.  The  several  endo?Finents 
established  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  may  be 
classed  either  as  university  or  as  collegiair. 

University  Scholarships. — ^The^  are  given, 
generally  speaking,  to  students  already  esta- 
blished at  the  universities,  as  rewards  of  merit 
in  classics,  mathematics,  dimity,  and  other  spe- 
cial subjects.  There  are  at  present  about  40 
university  scholarships  at  Oxford — about  25 
at  Cambridge — with  emoluments  vaiying  from 
75/.  per  annum  (the  Craven  scholarships  at 
both  universities  attain  this  sum)  to  inferior 
amounts.  They  are  attainable  for  the  mck!»t 
part  by  undergraduates,  and  are  held  only  for 
a  few  years.  There  are  also  many  exhibitions, 
attached  to  public  and  grammar  schools,  which 
are  given  after  open  competition  to  members  of 
those  schools  on  their  departure  for  the  univer- 
sity, to  be  held  by  them  during  a  specified  time, 
which  is  generally  limited  to  the  number  of 
terms  necessary  for  obtaining  the  first,  or 
Bachelor's,  degree  in  Arts. 

University  Fdloicships  are  very  few:  the 
most  remarkable,  the  Raddiffe  travelling  Jtl- 
lowships  at  Oxford,  were  created  to  advance 
the  acquisition  of  classical  and  other  know- 
ledge through  foreign  travel. 

But  the  collegiate  endowments,  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  are  of  far  more  importance 
than  those  which  appertain  to  the  university  in 
general. 

According  to  the  ancient  system,  the  founder 
of  a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  whether 
the  crown  or  a  private  individuaX  endowed 
it  with  sufiicient  means  to  maintain  a  head 
(principal,  master,  warden,  &c.),  a  certain 
number  of  fellows,  and  a  certain  number 
of  scholars.  These  were  appointed  under  an 
infinity  of  private  statutes;  preference  (absolute 
or  comparative)  being  given  to  persons  educated 
at  particular  schools,  natives  of  particular  parts 
of  Enghmd^/ounders'  Jinn,  and  so  forth.  While 
in  the  lapse  of  time  the  foundations  at  Ox- 
ford retained  their  strictly  exclusive  character, 
those  at  Cambridge  became  more  open;  the 
ordinary  rule  at  the  latter  university  being 
that  scholarships  were  open  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing competitors,  ftlhwships  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing members  of  the  college,  unless  the  fellows 
thought  proper  to  elect  from  the  university  at 
large.  These  ancient  institutions  were,  however, 
remodelled  after  long  and  careful  enqnirie^s  bj 
commissioners,  in  the  present  reign.  The  col- 
legiate foundations  at  Oxford  are  now  governed 
by  the  statute  17  &  18  Vict,  c  84  (^ssed  in 
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1854),  and  under  the  forms  thereby  given  to  the 
anthorities  of  the  several  colleges.  Cambridge 
IB  regulated  by  the  body  of  university  statutes, 
confined  in  1868. 

The  general  result,  as  regards  foundations  in 
the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  may  be  thus  summed  up. 
They  are  divided  into — 

1.  SizarakipSj  Servitorships,  tfc. — Endow- 
ments especially  for  the  benefit  of  poorer  stu- 
dents ;  formurly  connected  with  inferiority  of 
position,  which  modem  improved  feeling  has 
nearly  removed. 

2.  CoUe^e  Scholarships, — ^These  are  very 
numerous  in  both  universities,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  attainable  by  open  competition,  by 
students  on  their  first  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  lasting  generally  until  the  degree  of 
B.A.  or  somewhat  later:  with  endowments 
varying,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  several 
colleges,  from  nearly  100/.  to  much  lower 
amounts  per  annum. 

3.  Fellowships. — The  highest  and  most  im- 
portant order  of  college  endowments.  The 
number  of  these  has  been  considerably  reduced 
hy  recent  reforms. 

There  are,  at  present,  385  fellowships  in  the 
colleges  of  Cambridge  :  about  360  at  Oxford 
(including  the  senior  studentships  of  Christ 
Church).  The  great  majority  of  these  are  now 
attainable  by  open  competition,  by  members  of 
the  university  who  have  attained  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  exceptions  at  Oxford 
are  chiefly  that  at  New  College  some  preference 
is  given  to  persons  educated  at  Winchester ;  and 
that  at  All  Souls  the  competition  is  limited  in  a 
particular  manner,  which  has  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  favour  of  open  competition  (1864).  The 
larger  colleges  at  Cambridge  still  elect  to 
fellowships  hy  competition  in  their  own  body. 
The  value  varies  from  300/.  and  upwards  per 
annum,  to  much  lower  amounts.  The  tenure 
of  fellowships  was,  until  recent  reforms,  alto- 
gether confined  to  the  unmarried,  and  chiefly 
to  those  who  intended  to  adopt  the  clerical 
profession ;  but  at  Cambridge  the  general  rule 
may  now  be  said  to  be  that  fellowships  last 
for  ten  years,  and  are  not  determined  by  mar- 
rtsge ;  each  college,  however,  at  both  universi- 
ties, has  its  own  rules. 

The  university  of  Paris  was  suppressed  in 
1790.  The  present  university  of  France  was 
instituted  in  1808,  and  embrace  the  whole 
empire.  It  is  subdivided  into  twenty-seven 
academies,  each  governed  by  a  reeteur  and 
consiil  acadhniqTU,  In  Spain,  the  universities 
are  arranged  on  a  system  somewhat  resembling 
that  whidi  prevails  in  England,  the  students 
being  entered  of  their  respective  college  in  each. 
In  Germany,  as  in  England,  the  earliest  uni- 
versities (Prague,  founded  in  1348,  and  Vienna, 
in  1366)  were  framed  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Paris.  Germany  has  now  a  far  more  nu- 
merous list  of  imiversities  than  any  other 
country.  But  the  collegiate  system  never  pre- 
vailed in  that  country  as  among  ourselves.  On 
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their  present  arrangement  (which  is  pretty 
similar  in  all.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant), 
the  four  faculties  are  retained.  Professors  in 
the  various  branches  are  appointed  by  govern- 
ment. These  form  the  senate,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  pro-rector,  who  is  chosen  annu- 
ally or  biennially.  Besides  these,  there  are 
extraordinary  professors,  who  receive  small 
salaries,  and  an  inferior  class  of  licensed 
teachers,  or  licentiates,  who  receive  none. 
The  professors  are  obliged  to  give  public  lec- 
tures in  the  branch  of  study  to  which  they  are 
appointed ;  but  they,  as  weU  as  the  other  two 
classes,  may  give  also  private  lectures  on  what- 
ever subject  they  please ;  and  from  the  fees 
of  attendance  at  these  lectures  their  principal 
income  is  derived.  The  student  is  for  the  most 
part  left  at  liberty  to  attend  what  lectures  he 
pleases ;  but  licenses  to  practise  various  profes- 
sions) benefices  in  the  various  churches,  &c. 
are  given,  especially  in  Prussia,  only  to  those 
who  have  studied  a  certain  number  of  years 
by  attending  lectures  in  the  requisite  branch 
of  study.  The  constitution  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities has  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of 
Germany;  and  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  the  London  University.  A  great 
mass  of  information  with  respect  to  ancient 
and  modem  universities,  will  be  found  in  the 
Encyclopeedia  Britannica^  8th  ed.  1860,  art. 
'  University.'  See,  too,  Saviguy,  Hist,  of  Roman 
Law,  vol.  iii.  For  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
English  system,  see  Qu^irL  Eev.  vols.  Iii.  lix. 

VnlwocftlB  or  Synoayma.  In  the  Aristo- 
telian Logic  (as  used  by  the  schoolmen),  generic 
words  ;  i.  e.  words  of  which  both  the  genus  aii^ 
the  difference  are  predicable  of  many  different 
species ;  e.  g.  the  genus  animal  is  univocum 
univocans  with  respect  to  fnan  and  brute,  both 
of  which  are  comprehended  under  any  definition 
which  can  be  given  of  the  word  animal,  and  are 
called  with  reference  to  it  univoca  univocaia. 
Universal  terms  are  also  such  as  have  only  one 
signification  ;  opposed  to  equivocal. 

Vnprodactiwe  ConauiDiitlon.  In  Politi- 
cal Economy,  a  term  used  by  some  writers  to 
denote  that  expenditure  which  has  no  relation, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  replacement 
of  the  capital  employed  on  it.  It  may,  of  course, 
happen  tnat  consumption  may  be  productive 
in  one  case,  and  the  contrar}-  in  another.  The 
idle  amusements  of  this  person  may  be  the 
necessary  recreations  of  tnat;  the  luxurious 
expenditure  of  some  may  be  the  business  of 
others.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  unproductive 
consumption  is  an  economical  eviL  The  taste 
for  enjoyments  is  an  unquestionable  stimulus  to 
activity,  and  those  communities  mske  but  little 
progress  in  wealth  whose  habits  are  rude,  unre- 
fined, and  exceedingly  parsimonious.  But  all 
waste  which  may  be  avoided  is  in  a  full  sense 
unproductive  consumption,  whether  it  be  waste 
of  capital,  waste  of  labour,  or  waste  of  life. 

mutable  aqnlllbrliuii.  [Stable  and 
Unstable  EQuujBRitTM.] 

Vpliatoa.  In  the  Buddhist  Theology, 
up&dana  (or  the  attachment  to  existence)  forms 
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with  karmma  {work)  the  cause  of  all  causes 
aud  the  source  from  which  all  beings  have 
originated  in  their  present  form.  All  beings 
are  produced  6x>m  the  up&d4na  of  some  pre- 
vious being,  while  karmma  is  the  aggregate 
action  which  by  yirtne  of  its  existence  it  roust 
produce.  This  is  only  another  way  of  stating 
the  doctrine  of  necessity ;  but  instead  of  seek- 
ing happiness  by  ignoring  a  law  confessedly 
inevitable  and  unknown,  the  Buddhist  deduc- 
tion is  that  the  duty  of  man  is  to  kill  the  law 
by  uprooting  the  up4dana  or  attachment  to 
existence,  all  evil  being  produced  directly  from 
this  cause.  The  object  of  the  Buddhist  philo- 
sophy is  the  attainment  of  perfect  calm,  in 
which  the  man  may  cease  to  be  conscious  of 
being.  The  state  thus  attained  is  nirwan,  or 
nirvana,  which  some  suppose  to  be  absorption 
into  the  supreme  all-pervading  deity ;  others  to 
be  a  mere  nonentity,  there  being  no  supreme 
deity  into  which  being  may  be  absorbea.  In 
this  philosophy  the  idea  of  sin  is  inadmissible, 
everything  being  in  itself  indifferent,  and  the 
so-called  badness  of  a  thing  being  dependent 
entirely  on  the  injurv  resulting  fi*om  it  to  an- 
other. The  practical  result  of  such  a  system, 
if  free  from  all  judgments  and  drawbacks,  would 
be  a  general  passive  benevolence,  active  well- 
doing being  by  the  hypothesis  of  no  use  what- 
ever. (R.  S.  Hardy,  Legends  and  T%e<me8  of 
the  Buddhists,) 

Vpas-tree  (Upas,  the  Javanese  name).  A 
tree  common  in  the  forests  of  Java  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  to  which  extraordi- 
nary stories,  for  the  most  part  fabulous,  have 
been  attached.  Upon  the  authority  of  Dutch 
writers,  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  a  most 
deadly  poison  employed  in  the  execution  of 
criminals,  who  are,  however,  pardoned  if  they 
succeed  in  reaching  a  tree  and  bringing  back  its 
venom.  Birds  were  said  to  drop  dead  while 
flying  over  it,  and  the  whole  country  round  it 
was  asserted  to  be  desolated  by  its  pestilent 
effluvia.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Upas-tree  is 
merely  a  tree  with  poisonous  secretions,  and 
nothing  more ;  there  is  nothing  deleterious  in 
its  atmosphere.  It  is  an  Artocarpaceous  plant, 
called  Antiaris  toxicariaf  and  is  very  nearly 
related  to  the  fig,  some  of  the  species  of  which 
are  also  deadly  poisons.     [Amtiabis.] 

Vpliem.  In  Architecture,  fir  poles  chiefly 
used  in  scaffolding ;  they  run  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  £rom  four  to  seven 
inches  in  diameter. 

Vphroe.  On  Shipboard,  an  oblong  block, 
without  sheaves,  and  having  several  holes. 
Its  use  is  to  hold  ropes  temporarily  extended : 
the  formation  preventing  the  rope  from  slipping. 

ITplanas.  Lands  on  hills  or  steep  declivi- 
ties, which  in  general  require  a  different  kind 
of  management  from  lands  in  plains  or  com- 
paratively flat  surfaces.  Uplands  are  generally 
kept  in  pasture  or  underwood. 

Vpper  Boeene.     These  beds  are  almost 

wanting   in  England.     The  Hempstead    and 

Bembridge  series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  have 

recently  been  referred  to  them.    In  France, 
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the  Fontainebleau  sands  form  tlie  base,  but  the 
main  developement  is  in  a  vast  and  varied  series 
of  fresh-water  and  lacustrine  sandstones,  marls, 
and  millstone-rock.  These  occupy  large  tracts 
in  Central  France,  especially  in  Uie  Auvergne 
district,  and  also  in  the  basin  of  the  Bhine  at 
Mayence  and  various  points.  The  French  de- 
posits reach  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  The 
limburg  beds  of  Belgium  are  referred  to  the 
same  division  of  the  older  tertiaries.  Some  of 
the  German  brown-ooal  is  of  this  date. 

Vpper  Greensand.  A  calcareous  sand- 
stone often  coloured  green  by  particles  of  sili- 
cate of  iron,  and  often  passing  into  hard  clayey 
bands.  As  a  characteristic  rock  deserving  its 
name,  it  is  confined  to  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land. In  Surrey,  parts  of  it  are  worked  for 
lining  furnaces  and  sold  o&JiresUme.  A  little 
farther  west,  it  passes  into  what  is  locally  called 
Maim  Bockf  and  a  rock  of  the  same  kmd  and 
the  samea^e  is  seen  at  Blackgang  Chine  in  the 
Isle  of  "Wight^  where  it  is  400  feet  thick,  the 
upper  part  cherty  and  the  lower  sandy.  It  is 
well  seen  in  Dorset  and  North  Wiltshire,  but 
becomes  less  important  as  it  is  traced  belov 
the  chalk  in  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgcfihire. 
It  is  rich  in  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
[C0PB01.1TES.] 

irpapa  (Lat  upupa,  6r.  Iiroiff,  a  hoopoe).  A 
genus  of  Tenuirostzal  Passerine  birds,  distin- 
guished by  an  ornamental  head-crest  formed  of 
a  double  range  of  feathers,  which  can  be  erected 
at  will.  The  common  hoopoe  (  UpiMta  epops)  is 
an  occasional  but  rare  visitant  of  England. 

inradms  (Gr.  obpax^s).  The  ligamentous 
chord  which  arises  from  the  base  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  and  terminates  in  the  umbilical 
chord. 

XfTBl  Mountaliui.  This  low  chain,  unim- 
portant enough  in  some  respects,  is  interesting 
as  the  only  interruption  to  the  level  of  the 
great  northern  plain  of  the  Old  World.  It  is 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  main  chains  of 
Asia,  and  may  be  traced  ^m  between  the  lake 
of  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far  as  the 
northern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla  in  the 
arctic  circle,  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000  miles. 
As  a  chain,  however,  it  begins  only  in  about 
50°  north  lat  It  is  about  the  height  of  the 
Vosges  mountains  in  Eastern  France,  and 
nowhere  reaches  3,600  feet.  It  is  wooded  to 
the  top,  and  is  singularly  rich  in  mineral 
wealth  of  all  kinds,  its  gofd,  copper  ores,  and 
iron  ores  having  long  been  extensively  worked. 

The  Ural  chain  serves  as  the  dividing  line 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  it  rises  so  gently, 
and  the  passes  across  it  are  so  low,  as  to  be 
almost  unnoticeable.  Extensive  marshes  occur 
on  the  Siberian  side.  There  are  no  precipices  or 
gorges  connected  with  it ;  but  Sir  R.  Murchison 
describes  some  real  mountain  scenery  not  un- 
like that  of  Wales  and  Scotland  in  the  part  of 
the  chain  called  the  Kaichlutnar.  The  geo- 
logical age  appears  to  correspond. 

inralite.  A  pseudomorphous  form  of  Horn- 
blende after  Augite,  which  is  found  in  the 
augitic  porphyry  of  tie  Ural, 
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».   A  Tarietj  of  Orthito,  found  in 
the  flesh-coloured  Felspar  of  Minsk  in  the  Ural. 

mramlle.  A  white  or  pinkish  crystalline 
body,  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
thionnric  acid  bj  heat.  It  contains  C^  H5  Na  0^. 

Vlraa-oiiea.    [Uranitb.] 

Ifraift-oelire.    [Zippmm] 

UtaaMooiiB.    [Zeppbitb.] 

Uk«afrreeii«  A  native  sulphate  of  copper 
and  uranium,  which  is  found  in  green  acicular 
cnstals  and  crusts  at  Joachimstahl  in  Bohemia. 

Ukiuiia  (Gr.  obpavta).  In  the  Hesiodic 
Thtogontf,  Urania  is  mentioned  as  one'  of  the 
nine  Pluses,  the  children  of  2ieus  and  Mne- 
mosyne, and  also  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys.  For  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
see  Uranus. 

Urania.  A  synonym  of  SavencUa,  a  magni- 
ficrut  palm-like  genus  of  Musacra^  confined  to 
Madagascar,  where  it  is  called  the  Traveller' s- 
trre,  because  the  leaves  when  cut  vield  an 
abundant  and  refreshing  juice,  with  which  tra- 
vellers allay  their  thirst.  The  plant  does  not 
^i-m  indigenous  to  Mauritius,  as  stated  by  some, 
I'Ut  groves  of  it .  have  been  planted  in  the 
liOtanic  gardens  of  that  island.  The  leaves  are 
of  irigantic  size,  somewhat  like  those  of  Musa 
K'iSfte,  but  arranged  in  two  rows  on  opposite 
Willis  of  the  arboreous  stem. 

Uranite  or  Utan-mloa.  Native  phos- 
phate of  uranium  and  lime.  It  occurs  nearly 
alvars  in  tabular  crystals  of  a  siskin-green  to 
a  yellow  colour,  and  differs  from  Mica  in  beine 
n<  ithor  flexible  nor  elastic  Uranite  is  found 
iu  France  at  St.  Yrieux  near  Limoges,  and  in 
»S.ixony. 

Ptanlnm.  A  metal  discovered  by  Elaproth 
in  1789,  who  named  it  after  the  planet  Uranus, 
discovered  about  that  time.  It  occurs  in  the 
mlDemls  uranium  ochre  Uj  O3HO ;  pitchblende, 
wliich  consists  of  the  black  oxide  U4O5  as- 
FfK'iat«l  with  silica,  lead,  and  iron ;  chalcolite^ 
^rdugliminer  or  uran-muia,  which  consists  of 
the  phosphate  of  copper  and  uranium,  Cu  0, 
2  ^\  Os,  PO5,  8H  0,  and  uranite,  which  is  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  uranium,  CaO,  2  U.O,, 
P  05.8  HO. 

Little  is  known  of  the  properties  of  metallic 
uranium:  it  appears  to  be  a  slightly  malleable 
wMiish  metal,  of  the  specific  gravity  about  9. 
The  salts  of  the  oxides  of  uranium  are  of  a 
pTten  or  yellow  colour :  the  {>er8alts  have  been 
nii>st  examined.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
prrj<lucr8  in  them  a  very  characteristic  rich 
brown  precipitate,  not  unlike  that  formed  by 
th«'  porsalts  of  copper.  They  are  also  pre- 
ci{itated  brown  by  infusion  of  .galls.  Per- 
oxide of  uranium  is  used  to  give  a  green  or 
^«  enish-^ellow  colour  to  glass,  and  a  suboxide 
'r«0^)  IS  used  in  porcelain  painting  for  the 
j-r  doction  of  an  intense  black.  The  equivalent 
60  has  been  assigned  to  uranium. 

Iftvnoolialolte  (Gr.  06pai*^r,  and  X'^'^^'i 
^Pl  ^'■)-  A  Mineralogical  synonym  for  Uran- 
green. 

UtaaoBloMta.    A  nam^  for  the  crystallised 
Pitchblende  from  Stromsheiu  in  Norway. 
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mranosoopiu  (Gr.  obpat^^KSwos,  watching 
the  heavens),  A  genus  of  fishes  was  so  called 
by  lonneus,  because  both  eyes  were  placed  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the  head,  which  pre- 
sents a  nearly  cubical  form.  The  mouth  is 
cleft  vertically  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  and,  like  the  eyes,  is  directed  upwards. 
The  species  of  this  genus  commonly  called 
star-gazers  belong  to  the  Percoid  family  of 
Acanthopterygian  fishes  in  the  Ichthyological 
system  of  Cuvier. 

Vranns  (Gr.  Obpay^),  In  Astronomy,  the 
remotest  known  planet,  except  Neptune,  belong- 
ing to  our  solar  system.  The  mean  distance  of 
Uranus  from  the  sun  is  19-18239,  that  of  the 
earth  being  considered  as  unity,  whence  its  real 
distance  is  upwards  of  1,800  millions  of  miles. 
Its  sidereal  revolution  is  performed  in  about 
84  Julian  years.  The  orbit  is  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  only  46'  28*4" ;  and  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  0*046679,  half  the 
major  axis  being  taken  as  unity.  The  apparent 
diameter  of  Uranus  (which,  on  account  of  the 
great  ma^itude  of  its  orbit  in  comparison  of 
that  of  the  earth,  undergoes  very  little  varia- 
tion) is  about  4" ;  whence  the  real  diameter  of 
the  planet  must  be  about  35,000  miles,  or 
nearly  four  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  earth ; 
and  its  bulk  about  eighty  times  that  of  tho 
earth.  Uranus  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
small  round  an(i  uniformly  illuminated  disc, 
without  rings,  belts,  or  discernible  spots. 
From  analogy,  we  infer  that  it  revolves  about 
its  axis;  but  of  this  there  is  no  direct  proof: 
the  great  distance  of  the  planet,  indeed,  pre- 
cludes our  obtaining  much  knowledge  of  its 
physical  state. 

Only  two  satellites  of  Uranus  are  known 
with  certainty,  although  the  existence  of  four 
at  least  is  suspected.     [Satelutb.^! 

Uranus  was  discovered  by  Sir  William 
Herschel,  at  Bath,  on  March  13.  1781.  It  had 
been  previously  observed  by  Flam6tead,Bradley» 
Mayer,  and  Lemonni&re  in  their  ordinary  star- 
observations  ;  but,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
their  telescopes,  not  one  of  these  astronomers 
suspected  it  to  be  a  planet.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
called  it  the  Georgium  Sidus,  in  honour  of 
George  III.  Foreigners  for  some  time  called  it 
Herschel ;  and  it  is  now,  in  some  English  works, 
called  the  Georgian.     [Planet.] 

Urant7S.  In  the  Hesiodic  Thiogony,  Uranus 
or  Ouranos  (the  Latin  Ccelus)  is  a  son  of 
Gaia,  the  earth;  but  he  is  also  called  her 
husband.  This  is,  however,  one  of  the  names 
which  had  not  lost  for  the  Greek  their  original 
meaning.  Ouranos  is  called  by  the  Hesiodic 
poet,  the  starry,  and  he  is  said  to  cover  all  things. 
This  takes  us  at  once  to  the  Sanscrit  Varuna, 
a  name  of  the  firmament,  from  the  root  tor, 
to  cover.  The  name  thus  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  Endtmiok,  Sblenb,Tblbfhas8A,  &c. 
Among  the  children  of  Ouranos,  are  Hyperion, 
Tbthts,  and  Cronos ;  but  as  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  banishing  his  children  to  Tartarus,  he  ^'-as 
unmanned  by  Cronos,  and  from  the  drops  of  his 
blood  sprang  the  Gigantes,  and  Aphrodite,  tho 
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child  of  the  sea-foam,  i.e.  the  dawn  arising 
[Anadtombnb]  out  of  the  sea.  This  myth  is 
repeated  in  the  case  of  Cronos,  who  is  described 
as  devouring  his  children  aiter  their  birth ;  and 
in  each  case  it  simply  means  the  disappearance 
of  each  day,  with  its  sun  and  its  light,  its 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  abyss  of  the  past. 
Ouranos,  then,  is  the  mighty  being  whose 
dwelling  is  spread  over  the  whole  heaven,  and 
who  broods  over  the  earth  with  an  unfailing, 
Kfe-giviug  love.  Hence  his  oflspring  is  as 
manifold  as  that  of  Hbsaclbs,  with  whom,  as 
well  as  with  Zeus,  his  character  is  almost  whol- 
ly interchangeable,  even  in  Greek  mythology. 
Heracles  {the  *»n)  journeys  over  all  lands,  and 
wherever  he  goes,  a  rich  harvest  follows,  and 
noxious  things  disappear;  but  the  tales  of 
Ouranos,  Zeus,  and  Heraclea  all  become  more 
or  less  coarse  and  repulsive,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  That  which  may  be  said,  with  beauty 
as  well  as  with  truth,  of  the  heaven  (Ouranos), 
of  the  sky  (Zeus),  and  of  the  sun  (Helios  or 
Heracles),  will  not  bear  translation  into  the 
conditions  of  human  life,  without  degrading  the 
spiritual  eod  into  a  being  who  boasts  of  his 
unbounded  and  shameless  license.  Hence,  as 
the  gods  become  more  and  more  anthropo- 
morphised,  the  ideas  of  personal  purity  and 
goodness  are  transferred  from  Zeus  to  Phcebus, 
and  his  sister  Athftnft.     [Tbitooeitbia.] 

ITraBTltrtol.     [JoHA.NKrrK,] 

ITrao.  Native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda, 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  Macaraibo,  in 
Columbia. 

Uroeola  (Lat.  urceolus,  dim.  of  urceus,  a 
pitcher).  Of  this  genus  of  Apocynaceee,  the  only 
species,  U,  elastica,  a  climbing  milky-juiced 
shrub  or  tree,  frequently  with  a  trunk  as  thick 
as  a  man's  body,  is  found  in  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
It  yields  a  milky  juice,  which  is  collected  by 
makine  incisions  in  its  bark,  or  by  cutting  the 
trunk  into  junks,  and  forms  one  of  the  kinds  of 
Caoutchouc  called  Juitawan ;  but,  owing  princi- 
pally to  want  of  care  in  its  preparation,  this 
Eastern  caoutchouc  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  South  America,  the  milk  being  simply 
coagulated  by  mixing  with  salt  water,  instead 
of  being  gradually  inspissated  in  layers  on  a 
mould.  The  plant  bears  many-flowered  termi- 
nal cymes  of  small  greenish  blossoms,  which 
produce  double  fruits,  consisting  of  two  large 
roundish  apricot -coloured  rough  leathery- 
skinned  parts  about  the  size  of  oranges, 
containing  numerous  kidney-shaped  seeds  nest- 
ling in  a  copious  tawny-coloured  pulp,  which  is 
much  relished  both  l^  natives  "and  European 
residents,  and  is  said  to  taste  like  well-bletted 
medlars. 

Uroeolate.  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
that  form  of  corolla  which  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  pitcher  with  a  contracted  mouth. 

ITrdite.    [MoNAzrrB.] 

ITrea.    This  substance  is  the  characteristic 

ingredient  of  the  human  urine,  and  that  of  the 

greater  number  of  carniyorous  animals.     It  is 

a  highly  azotised  substance,  represented  by  the 
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formula  CaH^NaO,  It  may  be  obtained  by 
carefully  evaporating  urine  to  tha  oonsistenqr 
of  a  thin  syrup,  filtering  and  adding  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  nitric  acid ;  a  cryataliine  |»«- 
cipitate  of  nitrate  of  urea  gradually  fonns, 
which,  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  baryta, 
yields  nitrate  of  baryta  and  urea»  from  which 
boiling  alcohol  dissolves  out  the  urea.  An 
oxalate  of  urea  may  be  similarly  formed,  and 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  time  into  urea,  and 
oxalate  of  lime.  Urea  may  also  be  formal 
artificially  in  various  ways ;  thus  Wohler 
obtained  it  by  the  careful  evaporation  of  & 
solution  of  cyanate  of  ammonia,  a  salt  which  is 
metameric  with  urea, 

NH^O,CaNO       CaH^NaOa 
Qyanabe  of  ammonia  Urea 

Urea  crystallises  in  priBms;  of  a  cooling 
saline  taste  :  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcchol ; 
but  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 
Pure  urea  is  permanent  in  the  air ;  at  250^  it 
fuses,  at  a  higher  temperature  it  yields  ammo- 
nia, cyanate  of  ammonia,  add  cyanuric  add. 
When  heated  in  close  vessels  to  between  428° 
and  464°,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  water.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
urea  remains  long  without  change;  but  the 
addition  of  proteiniferous  substances  resolreg 
it  more  rapidly  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
In  this  case  1  atom  of  urea,  and  4  atoms  of 
water,  yield  2  atoms  of  carbonate  of  ammonia : 
CaH4NaOa  +  4HO«2  (NH^O,  CO,). 

The  proportion  of  urea  contained  in  urine 
is  very  variable,  as  will  appear  by  Br.  Golding 
Bird's  analysis.  [XJRms. J  It  is  increase  by 
exercise,  and  diminished  by  rest.  Urea  has 
been  detected  in  the  blood,  and,  where  the  kid- 
neys are  extensively  diseased,  may  so  accumu- 
late there  as  to  produce  a  form  of  narcotic 
poisoniug  known  under  the  name  of  Uremia. 

mredo  (Lat.  from  uro,  I  bum).  A  genus  of 
microscopical  Fungi^  the  presence  of  whi^  is 
known  by  the  burnt  appearance  of  the  part  in- 
fested by  them .  They  consist  of  extremely  minute 
brown  protoapores,  which  multiply  with  gn^at  ra- 
pidity; and  appear  to  injure  plants  by  abeorbing 
their  juices.  The  species  formerly  included  in 
Vredo  are  many  of  them  referred  to  other  genera, 
and  the  old  group  Uredo  rather  represents  the 
modern  Uredinei.  Smut  or  dust-brand,  a  dis- 
ease too  well  known  to  the  farmer,  was  once 
thought  to  be  occasioned  by  attacks  of  Urtdv, 
but  the  minute  fungus  which  causes  that  affection 
is  now  referred  to  the  genus  UstUago.  Steeping 
corn  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  is  the  means 
resorted  to  by  agriculturists  for  repelling  thtrse 
attacks.  A  pound  of  blue  vitriol  dissolved  in 
two  gallons  of  water  may  be  thrown  on  eight 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  whole  being  tnrn<Hl 
over  so  that  the  surface  of  every  grain  in  it  is 
wetted,  it  will  dry  of  itself  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  be  fit  for  sowing.  The  germs  of  the  de- 
structive fungus  with  which  the  dressing  comes 
in  contact,  are  thus  destroyed ;  but  from  tha 
economy  q£  its  growth,  botanists  consider  that 
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little  if  any  result  follows  as  regards  the  im- 
niunitj  of  the  crop. 

Ureter  (Or.  o^pirHip).  The  membranous 
tube  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney 
to  the  urinary  bladder. 

imthm  (Gr.  ol^^i^Spa),  The  membranous 
tube  or  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  voided. 

UTflBea*  A  genus  of  LUiaceat  closely 
allied  to  Scilla.  The  species  which  are  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  have 
ki^  bulbs,  as  in  the  case  of  U.  maritimat 
the  old  SciUa  fnaritimaf  are  known  in  medicine 
as  Squills.  Those  bulbs  are  imported  from 
Malta  and  elsewhere,  some  having  white 
(kales,  while  others  are  of  a  darker  colour,  the 
lighter  sort  being  preferred  bV  druggists.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Red  Squms  are  the 
produce  of  another  species,  U,  Pancration,  but 
tills  seems  doubtfuL  Fresh  squills  are  very 
acrid,  causing  irritation,  and  even  vesication, 
of  the  skin ;  the  drug  is,  however,  usually 
imported  in  the  dried  state,  when  its  acridity 
is  in  great  measure  decomposed.  The  bitter 
taste  of  squills  is  due  to  a  substance  called 
erillttin.  Squills  are  used  in  medicine  as  a 
diuretic  in  certain  forms  of  dropsy,  and  as  an 
expectorant  in  coughs.     [Scnxa..] 

UHa  (Gr.  oOpla).  A  genus  of  web-footed 
birds,  belonging  to  the  short-winged  family 
(JirachYptereSf  Cuv.),  and,  like  the  rest  of  that 
family,  admirable  divers.  The  species  of  Uria 
are  all  marine,  and  generally  known  by  the 
Dame  of  Guiilemots.  They  resort  in  vast  num- 
bers to  breed  among  the  rocks  of  the  Orkney 
sfld  Shetland  Isles,  and  are  a  source  of  profit 
\Ai  the  adventurous  inhabitants. 

Vrlc  Add.  An  acid  peculiar  to  the  urine 
of  certain  animals;  it  is  always  present  in 
human  urine,  and  in  the  excrements  of  many 
birds  of  prey  and  of  serpents,  especially  of 
the  Boa  eonstrkior,  which  is  voided  in  white 
nodules,  consisting  of  little  else  than  urate  of 
ammonia.  Unc  acid  also  forms  one  of  the 
eomoionest  varieties  of  urinary  calculi  (hence 
tile  term  lithic  acid  applied  to  it),  and  of  the 
red  gravel  or  sand  wmch  is  voided  in  certain 
Diorbid  states  of  the  urine.  Pure  uric  acid 
is  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  very  insoluble 
white  powder  by  digesting  the  excrement  of 
the  boa,  in  potash,  and  dropping  the  solution 
into  weak  hydrochloric  acid:  the  precipitate 
which  falls  is  to  be  well  washed,  and  dried  at 
212°.  Its  most  distinctive  chemical  character, 
bj  which  it  is  at  onoe  easily  recognised,  is, 
that  wlien  moistened  with  nitric  acid  and 
heated  it  dissolves,  and  upon  evaporation  to 
dryness  leayes  a  red  compound,  which,  upon 
the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  ammonia,  becomes  of  a  fine  crimson. 
The  composition  of  urio  acjJ  is  represented,  in 
referenc#^  to  its  dibasic  ctiafjcter,  by  the  for- 
mula (2HO,  C\o  HaN^  0^\ 

Uric  add  requires  abou6  10,000  parts  of 
water  for  solution,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  uraies  are  also  of  very  sparing  solubility : 
the  most  soluble  among  them  is  the  urate  of 
liihia,  and  lithia  water  has  accordingly  been 
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suggested,  as  preferable  to  soda  or  potasb 
water,  in  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  and  other  dis- 
orders connected  with  excess  of  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
definite  compounds  which  may  be  derived  from 
it  by  various  oxidising  agents,  the  products 
differing  with  the  agent  employed.  These  were 
first  accurately  investigated  by  Liebig  and 
Wohler,  and  are  important  in  their  physio- 
logical and  therapeutic  bearings,  and  in  re- 
fSerence  to  the  theoretical  views  which  have 
been  founded  upon  them.  Details  upon  these 
subjects  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
Dictionary ;  but  some  idea  of  the  number,  no- 
menclature, and  elementary  composition  of  the 
derivatives  of  uric  acid  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  tabular  view  of  them  given  in  MilWs 
Chemistry  (2nd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  732),  where 
also  will  be  found  a  succinct  account  of  the 
production  and  properties  of  the  compounds. 

Uric  acid 
Urea 
Alloxan 
Uroxanic  acid 
Dialuric  acid  . 
Alloxantin 
Alloxanic  acid 
Mycomelinic  add 
Mesoxalic  acid 
Leucoturic  acid 
Difluan  . 
Parabanic  acid 
Oxaluric  acid 
Uramil  . 
Murexid 
AUantoin 
Hidantoic  acid 
Allanturic  acid 
Lantanuric  acid 

VHm.  A  word  connected  in  its  signification 
with  the  word  MtfmfMm,  being  the  plural  of 
the  Hebrew  aur,  a  lights  a  luminary ;  whence 
it  has  come  to  signify  fire.  Tkunmim^  which 
is  the  plural  of  thom  or  tam,  means  fulness  or 
perfection.  See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^ 
as  to  the  connection  of  this  word  with  the  title 
of  the  Egyptian  god  Thauth  or  Thoth. 

The  two  words,  conjointly,  signify  liakt  and 
j)erfeeticn ;  but  the  Septuag^intrender  it  literally 
S^AoMTif  jcol  &A^9cta,  manifestation  and  truth. 
The  urim  and  thummim  are  described  as  the 
predous  stones  on  the  high  priest's  breastplate, 
which  were  supposed  to  make  known  the  will  of 
God  by  casting  an  extraordinary  lustre,  and  thus 
to  manifest  the  success  of  events  to  those  who 
consulted  them. 

JMxk»  (Gr.  olpo¥.,  probably  akin  to  Sansc 
7iLri,  water).  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys, 
whence  it  passes  by  the  ureters  into  the  bladder. 
The  variable  appearance  of  the  urine  announces, 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  corresponding 
fiuctaations  in  its  composition  ;  these  have 
long  been  studied  \rj  physicians  and  medical 
chemists,  as  furnishmg  useful  prognostics  in 
disease.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine  is 
attended  by  many  difficulties,  arising  out  of  the 
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nlimber  of  Bal)staiice8  which  are  fonnd  in  it, 
the  variations  in  quantity  and  quality  to  which 
they  are  liable,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  modified  by  reagents  and  by  spontaneous 
changes.  The  substAnoes  fonnd  in  healthy 
urine  are  water ;  carbonic,  phosphoric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  sulphuric  acids ;  potassa,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  ammonia.  The  characteristic  or- 
ganic substances  in  such  urine  are  urea,  and 
uric  acid,  together  with  mucus,  and  colouring 
and  odorous  matters.  To  these  may  perhaps  be 
added  benzoic,  hippuric,  lactic,  and  acetic  acids, 
and  traces  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  silica.  In 
certain  diseases  other  products  make  their  ap- 
pearance, which  are  not  disooyerable  in  healthy 
urine ;  such  as  oxalic  acid,  nitric  acid,  sugar  in 
quantity,  albumen,  cystic  oxide,  and  occasion- 
ally some  organic  compounds,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

When  the  urine  is  in  a  healthy  state,  there 
are  many  circumstances  of  mind  and  body 
which  materially  influence  its  appearance  and 
quantity.  After  yery  copious  draughts  of  di- 
luting and  diuretic  liquids,  or  in  hysteria  and  in 
some  phases  of  Bright' s  disease,  it  is  little  else 
than  water;  at  other  times  it  is  saturated  with 
its  solid  contents,  and  even  deposits  part  of 
them  as  it  cools.  If  turbid  at  the  time  when 
it  is  voided,  it  may  always  be  considered  as  in  a 
morbid  state.  Sometimes  it  contains  foreign 
matters  which  have  been  taken  as  medicine  or 
food.  The  peculiar  odour  imparted  to  it  by  as- 
paragus, the  colour  induced  by  spinach,  rhubarb, 
&c.,  and  the  passage  of  certain  saline  substances 
by  the  kidneys,  are  familiar  cases  of  the  presence 
of  such  foreign  matters  in  the  urine.  The 
daily  average  of  urine  voided  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  by  healthy  individuals,  is  about 
40  ounces ;  and  its  sj^cific  gravity  should  not 
exceed  1030 ;  though  m  some  cases  of  disease, 
as  in  diabetes,  it  rises  to  1050  or  more.  The 
usual  average  is  1020.  It  always  reddens  lit- 
mus, which  indicates  free  acid.  In  cases  of 
suppressed  perspiration  its  quantity  is  usually 
increased;  and  when  the  perspiration  is  co- 
pious, it  is  diminished.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
outlets  of  mere  water  from  the  system.  It  is 
also  the  principal  channel  by  which  the  nitro- 
gen resulting  from  the  decay  of  the  azotised 
tissues,  and  from  the  oxidation  of  the  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  food,  is  carried  off. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  average 
composition  of  healthy  human  urine  (sp.  gr. 
1020),  is  from  Miller's  Chemistry :  — 
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Br.  (folding  Bird  obtained  the  following 
results,  in  examining  1,000  parts  of  the  urine 
of  a  healthy  person  after  ten  hours*  &siing 
(urina  sanguinis),  and  the  urine  after  dinner 
in  the  evening  (urina  dbi) : 


AxialysiB  of  Urine 

After 
taBOng 

After 
eatiiv 

Specific  gravity 

1-016 

1-030 

Water     .         . 

Solids     .... 

962-72 
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69-90  ! 

Urea       .        . 

Uric  acid 

Fixed  salts,  chiefly  chlo- 1 
rides,  sulphates,  and  > 
phosphates                 .  J 

Organic  matter,  creatin,! 
creatinine,   colouring 
matter,    and  volatile  [ 
salts         .        .        .J 

14-30 
0-23 

510 
17-90 

24-40 
1-33 

9-90 
34-27 

The  above  details  will  give  an  insight  into 
the  composition  of  healthy  urine.  In  many 
febrile  afS^ctions,  and  in  gouty  and  rhenmatic 
habits,  the  relative  proportion  of  uric  add  is 
often  greatly  increased.  In  Bright's  disease, 
albumen  onl^,  traces  of  which  are  usually 
found,  sometimes  exists  in  such  quantity  as 
to  be  coagulated  by  heat  and  preapitable  by 
nitric  acid.  Some  other  substances  which 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  are  else- 
where mentioned. 

Urea  abounds  in  the  urine  of  many  carni- 
vorous animals,  as  in  tJie  lion  or  tiger,  and  is 
accompanied  by  mere  traces  of  uric  add ;  car- 
nivorous birds  excrete  little  urea,  but  much 
uric  acid,  which  abounds  also  in  the  excretions 
of  serpents.  It  appeara  that  in  animals  which 
drink  freely,  the  e^fiete  nitrogen  of  the  system 
chiefly  passes  off  in  the  form  of  urea;  but  in 
birds  and  reptiles  which  drink  Little,  and  when 
the  urinary  excretion  is  more  solid  than  liquid, 
it  is  excreted  in  uric  acid.  In  graminiTorons 
animals  urea  and  hippuric  acid  are  the  leading 
proximate  prindples  of  the  urine  which  contain 
nitrogen,  and  they  are  often  accompanied  by 
large  quantities  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  while  the  phosphates  are  in  very  small 
proportion,  and  pass  off  chiefly  by  the  bowels. 

Urinary  Calcvli, — ^When  the  uric  add  of  the 
urine,  which  we  have  already  stated  to  be  one  of 
its  most  insoluble  constituents,  is  secreted  in  any 
extraordinary  proportion,  it  is  passed  in  a  solid 
state,  generally  in  minute  red  crystals,  ot  red 
sand ;  and  these  not  unfrequently  agglutinate, 
so  as  to  form  small  calcuU  from  the  sixe  of  a 
pin*s  head  upwards.  These,  passing  with  more 
or  less  pain  from  the  kidney  along  the  urvter 
into  the  bladder,  produce  what  is  termed  a  JU 
of  gravd ;  and  if  one  or  more  of  them  remain 
in  the  bladder,  it  may  there  so  increase  in  size 
as  to  become  too  large  to  be  passed  with  ti»e 
urine,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  rf«w  w  tke 
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bladder.  The  increase  of  this  nucleus  will  be 
more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
urine;  but  if  the  inordinate  formation  of  uric 
acid  continues,  that  substance  will  firequently 
be  deposited  upon  it  in  successive  layers,  and  it 
will  sometimes  thus  attain  a  considerable  size, 
and  consist  almost  entirely  of  uric  acid.  But  if 
the  uric  attack  in  the  kidney  is  transient,  the 
small  uric  calculus  in  the  bladder  usually 
becomes  incrusted  with  a  white  deposit,  com- 
posed of  amm&nitMnagneman  phoaphatef  perhaps 
with  more  or  less  phosphate  of  lirne^  this  mixture 
forming  what  luts  been  termed  the  fusible 
calculus.  This  gives  rise  to  s  second  and 
frequent  species  of  urinoiy  calculus,  viz.  that 
in  which  a  uric  nucleus  is  enveloped  in  the 
phosphates.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
urine  is  to  deposit  these  phosphates  upon  any 
extraneous  matter  or  nucleus  which  ma^  chance 
to  be  in  the  bladder;  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  deposited  is  very  different  in  different 
individuals,  and  accordingly  the  increase  in  size 
of  such  a  calculus  is  sometimes  very  slow,  and 
sometimes  extremely  rapid;  and  as  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms  generally  depends  (but  not 
^  always)  u^n  the  size  of  the  concretion,  they 
'  will  be  subject  to  great  consequent  irregularity. 
It  does  occasionidly  happen  that  calculi  are 
formed  in  the  bladder  independent  of  any 
morbid  state  of  the  urine  itself,  or  of  any  uric 
nucleus  sent  down  from  the  kidneys ;  but  these 
cases  are  rare,  and  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
accumulation  of  sand  and  mucus  in  certain  dis- 
ordered states  of  the  bladder,  which  is  gradually 
indurated  into  a  nucleus,  and  which  then  goes 
on  to  increase  in  the  phosphates;  so  that,  on 
cutting  such  a  calculus  through  the  centre,  we 
do  not,  as  in  the  nugority  of  cases,  observe  a 
uric  nxideus,  but  the  whole  concretion  is  white 
and  more  or  less  crystalline,  and  usually  consists 
of  little  more  than  ammonio-magnesian  phos- 
phate. The  terms  urio  and  phosphatic  diathesis 
have  been  applied  to  those  states  of  the  system 
in  which  unc  acid  and  the  phosphates  are  ab- 
normally present,  and  are  respectively  treated 
by  alkaline  and  acid  remedies.  This  outline  of 
the  formation  of  calculi  includes  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases;  but  it  occasionally 
happens  that  not  only  the  nucleus,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  stone,  is  made  up  of  oxalate  of  lime^  a  sub- 
stance not  found  in  healthy  urine.  When  these 
calculi  come  direct  from  the  kidney,  they  often 
are  grey  and  smooth,  somewhat  resembling  a 
hempseed  ;  or,  when  more  carefully  examined, 
are  found  to  be  a  congeries  of  little  rounded  par- 
ticles ;  but  when  they  have  increased  in  the  blad- 
der, they  are  then  generally  rough  and  brown 
on  the  exterior,  whence  they  have  acquired  the 
name  of  mulberry  caletdi.  Another,  and  more 
rare  substance,  which  forms  gravel  and  calculi, 
is  the  aystin  or  cystic  oxide  (CeHeO^SjiN). 
It  is  a  yellowish  substance,  translucent,  some- 
what crystalline,  and  exhales  a  peculiar  fetid 
odour.  "When  heated,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  quantity  of  sulphur  which  it  contains, 
amounting  to  about  26  per  cent.  Though  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  and 
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alkalies.  Another  very  rare  constituent  of 
urina^  calculi  is  xanthin  or  xanthic  oxide 
(O10H4O4N4).  The  concretions  containing  it 
are  pale  brown  and  lameUar.  Again,  in  some 
very  rare  cases  small  concretions  of  car^KmaU 
of  lime  have  been  voided,  most  probably  ori- 
ginating in  the  prostate  gland.  Lastly,  minute 
grains  of  silica  are  said  to  have  been  detected 
in  the  urine,  and  this  substance  has  also  been 
found  in  calculi ;  but  it  is  rare,  and  in  small 
quantity.  Another  rare  form  of  calculus  is  also 
known,  called  the  urio  oxide.  In  concluding 
this  sketch  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  and 
urinary  calculi,  we  cannot  too  strongly  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  early 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  to  its  first  an- 
nouncement, yrlaQh. generally  consists  in  habitual 
turbidness  and  deposits  in  the  urine.  All  per- 
sons are  subject  to  occasional  appearances  of 
this  kind;  but  when  they  are  oonttant,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  alarming  indications 
of  farther  mischief.  These,  in  their  early 
stages,  are  almost  always  curable,  either  1^ 
diet,  medicine,  or  both;  but  when  once  a  stone 
has  formed  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  all  hope 
of  its  removal,  except  by  an  operation  (and  even 
that  is  not  admissible  in  the  case  of  kidney  cal- 
culi), is  vain,  nothing  having  been  yet  disco- 
vered to  which  the  term  solvent  is  properly 
applicable.  The  removal  of  the  stone  from  the 
bladder  is  effected  by  operation  in  two  ways : 
either  by  an  incision  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
removal  of  the  stone  by  a  forceps— this  con- 
stitutes lithotomy ;  or  by  lithotrity,  in  which 
certain  instruments  are  introduced  by  the 
urethra,  so  as  to  grasp  the  stone,  and  enable 
the  operator  to  reduce  it  to  fragments  suffi- 
ciently small  to  allow  of  being  voided  by  the 
usual  passage.  Of  later  years  microscopic 
analysis  has  been  very  successfully  applied  to 
the  detection  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine. 
U!m  (Lat  uma).  In  Mosses,  the  hollow 
vessel  in  which  the  spores  are  lodged. 

UnHf  Cinerary.  A  species  of  vase  used 
to  receive  and  preserve  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
Sir  T.  Brown's  celebrated  work,  Hydriotaphia, 
or  Urn  Burial^  contains  a  strange  collection  of 
learned  fragments  and  philosophical  reflections 
on  this  subject.  Numerous  descriptions  of 
cinerary  urns,  both  Roman  and  British,  dis- 
covered at  different  periods  in  this  country, 
will  be  found  in  the  Arch^eoloyia, 

IFrooerata  (Grr.  obpd,  a  tail^  and  Kipois^  a 
horn).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Terebrantia,  or 
boring  Hymenopterous  insects,  in  which  the 
terebra  or  borer  of  the  females  is  sometimes 
very  long  and  prominent,  and  composed  of 
three  filamentary  processes,  sometimes  capil- 
lary, and  coiled  in  a  spiral  form  in  the  interior 
of  the  abdomen. 

mroHeles  (Gr.  o6p^  and  8^\or,  manifest). 
The  name  of  that  tribe  of  Caducibranchiate 
Batrachian  reptiles  which  preserve  the  tail 
through  all  the  stages  of  their  existence. 

Utopterans  (Gr.  d^pd,  and  Trre/xiy,  a  wing). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Amphipodous  Crus- 
taceans, including  those  in  which  the  tail  is 
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terminated  by  ealAxged  appendages  in  the 
shape  of  fins. 

UTQpygiwn  (Q-r.  olpoir{yufp).  The  bane  of 
the  tail  in  mammals  and  biids. 

mroaoopy.  The  judgment  of  diseases 
founded  upon  an  inspection  of'the  urine. 

mraa  Major  (Lat).  The  (xreat  Bear ;  one 
of  the  forty-eight  constellations  of  Ptolemy,  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  near  the  pole. 
Jt  is  often  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient 
histories,  sacred  and  profane,  under  the  rarious 
denomiaations  of  Azctos,  Bootes,  Helix,  Callisto, 
Megisto,  the  Waggon,  the  Plough.  It  contains 
BCTen  Tery  conspicuous  stars,  called  aepten' 
trioHss;  whence  «ept0n<ru>,  the  north.    []^I8H18, 

THB  SbTEK.] 

mrsa  Mlttor  (Lat).  The  Lesser  Bear; 
also  one  of  the  forty-eight  constellations  of 
Ptolemy.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Cynosura ; 
i.e.  the  Jhg*$  Tail,  The  pole  star  is  in  this 
constellation. 

mranllBMU  In  Ecclesiastieal  History,  an 
order  of  nuns,  of  which  the  origin  is  ascribed 
to  Angela  da  Brescia,  about  1537  ;  but  which 
derived  its  name  from  St.  Ursula  (a  lady  of  the 
family  of  Benincasa  at  Naples).  The  UrsuUnes 
were  bound  to  perform  charitable  offices  to  the 
sick,  poor,  and  penitent.  They  were  erected 
into  an  order  by  Gregory  XIlI.  in  1677,  at 
the  solicitation  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  They 
take,  in  addition  to  the  three  ordinary  tows, 
a  fourth — ^to  devote  themselves  to  education. 
(Waddington,  History  of  the  Church,  p.  401.) 

mraiia  (Lat.  a  hear).  A  genus  of  plantigrade 
Caroiyora  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  restricted  to 
those  species  which  have  three  large  tubereulate 
molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  the  anterior 
lower  and  the  posterior  upper  one  being  the 
largest  They  are  preceded  by  a  tooth  a  bttie 
more  trenchant,  representing  the  camassial 
tooth,  and  by  a  Tariable  number  of  small  pre- 
molars. In  accordance  with  this  dentition,  the 
bears  are  omnivorous  or  frugivorous.  They 
are  heavy,  stout-bodied  animals,  with  thick 
limbs,  and  a  very  short  tail:  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose  is  movable,  and  sometimes  very  long, 
as  in  the  labiated  bear,  commonly  called  the 
vrsine  sloth.  The  bears  of  the  northern  regions 
pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  somnolency  in 
dens  or  other  hiding-places,  and  it  is  in  these 
retreats  that  the  female  brings  forth  her  young. 
The  species  best  known  are  the  common  brown 
bear  {Ursus  arctos),  the  black  bear  (Ursus 
americantcs)f  the  grisly  bear  (Ursus  ferox\ 
the  polar  bear  (Ursus  maritimus)^  the  Ursus 
labiaius,  Urstts  thibetanus,  Ursus  nudayanus, 
and  Ursus  syriacus. 

Uttloa  (Lat.  a  nettle).  This  genus  gives  its 
name  to  the  order  Urtioaeea,  and  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  erect  herbaceous  plants, 
covered  with  stinging  hairs,  and  commonly 
called  Nettles.  The  species  are  numerotis,  and 
some  of  them  very  widely  distributed.  The 
stino^ng  property  is  met  with  to  a  slight  extent 
in  our  English  nettles;  but  some  of  the  Indian 
species  are  particularly  powerful  in  this  respect, 
especially  U.crenulafa  and  U.stimulans.  Both 
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these,  however,  are  exce^nled  hy  U.  urenHtsima, 
a  native  of  Timor,  where  it  is  called  by  the 
natives  the  Bevil's-leaf ;  its  effects  arc  so  Tio> 
lent  as  to  last  for  twelve  months,  and  even  to 
produce  death.  The  sting  of  the  Nettle  has  a 
bulbous  base,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  acrid  fluid. 

The  young  tops  of  the  common  Nettle  ( U. 
dioica)  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  may 
easily  be  forced  for  that  purpose,  when  nothing 
better  is  to  be  had ;  but  they  are  gritty,  hmn 
the  abundance  of  crystalloid  matter  oontain«d 
in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis.  U,  duriea  is, 
moreover,  a  very  ancient  textile  plant,  its  inner 
bark  affording  a  tough  fibre  used  by  the  in- 
habitants in  many  parts  of  Europe  for  making 
cordage,  fishing-lines,  coarse  doth,  &c.  A 
yellow  colouring  matter,  employed  in  domestic 
dyeing,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  roots  with 
alum ;  and  a  decoction  of  the  plant,  mixed  with 
salt,  coagulates  milk* 

Some  of  the  species  of  Nettles  possess 
medicinal  properties.  Thus,  U.  baectfem  is 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  an  aperient;  the 
root  of  U,  pilulifera  is  astringent  and  diurrtic ; 
nettle-tea,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  U.  dioira, 
is  much  used  by  the  peasantry  in  this  country  * 
to  purify  the  blood ;  and  the  tubers  of  U.  tuberota 
are  eaten,  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted,  by  the  natives 
of  India. 

Urtloease  (TJrtica,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
large  natural  oider  of  diclinous  Exogens,  with 
apetalous  flowers,  small  flat  stipules,  limpid 
juice,  solitary  erect  ovules,  straight  albuminous 
embryos,  and  a  superior  radicle.  The  stinging 
properties  of  the  common  Nettle  are  participate 
in  by  many  others  whose  acridity  is  intense, 
and  a  tough  fibre  occurs  in  many  others  of  the 
order.  They  consist  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  Taken 
in  an  extended  sense,  the  order  includes  Ario- 
carports,  with  pendulous  ovules  and  no  albumen 
to  the  seed;  and  Moracra,  with  pendulous 
ovules  and  albuminous  seeds;  but  it  is  more 
frequently  confined  to  the  ITW/cetf  proper,  which 
have  erect  ovules  ^nd  albuminous  seeds.  The 
order  thus  restricted  still  comprises  about 
forty  genera.  The  species  ot  Bchnuria  and 
Girardinia,  formerly  included  in  Urtka^  yield 
valuable  fibres.    [Bohhxsia.] 

imioaria.    [Nkttlb  Rash.] 

Vrrast  In  Hindu  Mythology,  the  stoiy  of 
Urvasi  and  Pur&ravas  expresses  the  correlatioo 
of  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun  (as  in  the  tales  of 
Daphne,  Coronis,  Callisto,  Aug^,  and  FrocritsX 
and  the  identity  of  the  morning  davn  and 
evening  twilight  (as  in  the  legends  of  Io»^ 
locast^,  and  (En6n6).  Even  in  the  Veda,  the 
original  meaning  of  these  names  has  almost 
faded  away;  but  Professor  Max  Miiller  accepts 
the  common  Indian  explanation  which  oomtects 
the  name  with  wrr/,  wide  (Gr.  eip^),  and  a  root 
09,  to  pervade,  and  compares  this  name  uru- 
asi  with  another  epithet  of  the  davn,  uruki^ 
the  far-going.  Thus  the  name  attaches  itself 
to  that  lo!^  class  which  includes  Enrydike. 
Euryanassa,  Eurytos,  Eurynome,  Emymedusa, 
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&(*.  &c.  Again,  Yasishtha,  the  superlative  of 
ffosu,  bright,  is,  like  Phmboa  and  Lykios 
[Lygaok],  a  name  for  the  sun,  and  Yasishtha 
is  said  to  owe  his  birth  to  Urrast.  In  the 
Hindu  story  Unrast  falls  in  lore  with  Purftravas, 
as  Selene  is  charmed  with  Endymion ;  but  the 
name  PndlkraTas  corresponds  to  that  of  Polt- 
DBUXBS,  while  the  hero  speaks  of  himself  also 
as  Vasishtha.  He  is  also  the  son  of  IdA,  a 
name  sometimes  applied  to  Agni  (Ignis),  the 
fire,  and  reappearing  perhaps  in  that  of  Idas 
father  of  Cleopatra,  as  well  as  in  the  Trojan 
Ida.  The  compact  between  them  was  that 
Parftrayas  was  never  to  appear  before  Urvast 
unclothed;  but  the  Gandhastas  came  and 
stole  two  lambs  belonging  to  her,  and  when 
PuHiravas  rose  from  his  couch  to  rescue  them, 
a  flash  of  lightning  revealed  his  naked  form, 
and,  like  Eubtdikb  from  Obphbus,  Urvasi 
vanished  away.  But  once  again  on  the  banks 
of  a  lake  full  of  lotus-flowers,  Urvasi  showed 
herself  for  an  instant  to  her  lover,  who  was 
seeking  her  in  deep  grief.  On  being  ad- 
dressed  by  him  she  repliea,  *I  am  gone 
like  the  flrst  of  the  dawns :  I  am  hard  to  be 
caught^  like  the  wind ;'  but  before  she  leaves 
him,  she  bade  him  come  to  heron  the  last  night 
of  the  year.  [Yx7I.b.]  On  that  day  she  told  him 
that  the  Gandharvas  would  grant  him  one 
wish,  and  bade  him  say  to  them,  *  Let  me  be 
one  of  you.'  So  Puriiravas  became  one  of  the 
Gandharvas. 

This  tale,  reproduced,  in  parfc^  in  that  oi 
Orpheus,  reappears  likewise  in  that  of  Procris, 
who  is  slain  unwittingly  by  the  spear  of 
Kephalos,  the  ray  of  the  unveiled  sun.  [Mtrxi- 
noKS.]  It  has  inddents  also  in  common  with 
the  story  of  Eros  and  Pstchb,  and  all  the  other 
tales  with  which  that  myth  is  closely  connected. 
[Vbxus.] 

Vnuice  {Ft.  from  Lat.  usus,  use).  In 
Commercial  Law.  A  foreign  bill  is  often  drawn 
at  one,  two,  or  more  tuances^  meaning  thereby 
certain  periods  of  time  which  it  is  the  usage 
of  the  countries  between  which  the  bills  are 
drawn  to  allow  for  payment  thereof.  Thus, 
the  usance  between  London  and  Paris  is  one 
calendar  month;  a  bill  drawn  here  at  one 
usance,  on  January  2,  is  payable  there  on 
February  5,  allowing  three  days  of  grace. 

Vse  (Lat.  usus).  In  Law,  this  word,  in 
its  original  sense,  signified  the  equitable  right 
which  one  person  had  to  take  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits of  land  of  which  the  legal  ownership  was 
in  another.  It  was  very  nearly  the  same  as 
the  trust  of  the  present  day,  and  was  created 
in  the  following  manner :  The  owner  of  land 
conveyed  it  by  feoffinent  to  some  friend,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  feoffee  should  hold 
it  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  feoffor, 
or  such  persons  as  he  might  nominate.  In 
this  way  the  seisin  or  legal  property  of  the 
land  became  vested  in  the  fhoffee  to'  uses  as 
trustee;  while  the  feoffor,  or  other  person 
nominated  by  him,  who  was  called  the  cestui 
que  use,  had  the  substantial  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  The  simplicity  of  the  common 
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law,  however,  recognised  but  one  person  in 
connection  with  the  soil,  viz.  its  real  owner,  and 
repudiated  the  idea  of  any  use  as  separated 
from  the  seisin;  so  that  if  the  trustee,  abusing 
the  confidence  placed  in  him,  refused  to  let 
cestui  que  use  take  the  rent?  and  profits,  there 
was  no  redress  for  the  gprievance.  But  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  a  court  of  equity,  con- 
sidered the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
trustee  as  binding  on  his  conscience ;  and  after 
calling  on  him  by  writ  of  subpoena  to  appear 
and  xnake  a  disclosure  on  oath  of  the  particu- 
lars of  his  trust,  compelled  him  to  perform  it. 

The  system  of  uses  was  transplanted  from 
the  civil  law,  and  introduced  into  this  countiy 
about  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  by  the  eccle- 
siastics, who  procured  conveyances  to  be  made, 
not  directly  to  themselves,  but  to  lay  persons 
as  trustees  for  them,  in  order  to  evade  the 
Statutes  of  Mortmain.  Once  known,  it  was 
generally  adopted ;  and  though  crushed  in  its 
infancy,  so  far  as  regarded  religious  houses, 
it  continued  to  fiourish  without  disturbance  in 
other  respects,  and  was  found  admirably  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  people  at 
large  in  softening  the  rigours  of  feudal  tenure, 
and  facilitating  the  alienation  and  settlement 
of  property. 

The  laws  and  policy  of  feudal  tenure  re- 
quired the  vassal  to  render  certain  fruits  and 
services  to  his  lord;  and  if  these  were  not 
duly  rendered,  or  any  act  were  done  in  de- 
rogation of  the  lord's  title,  the  estate  was  for- 
feited. The  tenancy  of  the  freehold  could  not 
be  interrupted  or  suspended  for  an  instant; 
and  to  every  transfer  of  it  actual  and  public 
delivexy  of  possession  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable ;  so  that  the  lord  might  always  have 
some  person  to  perform  the  services  due  to 
him,  and  always  know  with  certainty  who  that 
person  was.  The  lord  was  entitled  to  sell  his 
ward  in  marriage,  to  take  the  profits  of  the 
land  during  the  wardship,  and  on  the  descent 
or  alienation  of  the  land  heavy  fines  were 
payable  to  him.  The  tenant  haa  no  power  of 
directing  the  destination  of  the  land  by  will ; 
such  a  mode  of  disposition  would  at  once  have 
been  wanting  in  notoriety,  and  have  deprived 
the  lord  of  his  fruits  upon  a  descent. 

When,  however,  the  equitable  interest  in 
land,  as  distinguished  from  the  legal  property 
in  it,  became  recognised  and  enforced  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  principal  hardships  of 
tenure  were  easily  avoided.  A  conveyed  land 
to  B  to  A's  own  use ;  the  terms  upon  which  B 
took  the  land  were  said,  in  equity,  to  affect  his 
conscience,  and  to  impose  upon  him  a  moral 
obligation  to  i^lfil  them  honestly.  But  it  was 
in  equity  only  that  A  had  any  claim :  there  he 
might  call  upon  B  to  allow  him  to  take  the 
profits  of  the  land,  and  to  make  such  convey- 
ances of  it  as  he  might  from  time  to  time  direct. 
At  law  A  had  no  control  over  or  connection 
with  the  land  any  longer  remaining  to  him. 
His  use,  therefore,  altogether  evaded  the  grasp 
of  tenure,  which  rested  entirely  upon  the  com- 
mon law.    It  was  held  of  no  one ;  it  was  the 
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creature  of  his  own  dedaration,  operating  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  person  in  whom  he  con- 
fided. It  might  be  transferred  at  any  time 
-without  any  public  solemnities  by  a  secret 
declaration.  At  law  A  could  not  carve  out  for 
himself  a  portion  of  the  whole  fee,  and  limit 
the  residue  of  it  to  others,  without  first  of  all 
going  through  aU  the  fbnnalities  of  a  conyey- 
ance  to  B,  and  then  taking  back  a  reoonyeyance, 
with  the  same  formalities,  of  that  portion  ot 
the  fee  which  he  might  wish  to  retain  to  him- 
self. Husband  and  wife  being  one  person  in 
law,  he  could  not  carre  out  a  portion  for  her 
without  conveying  to  B,  in  order  that  B  might 
afterwards  convey  to  her.  He  could  not  convey 
the  fee,  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  B,  so  that  it 
should,  on  the  happening  of  any  named  event, 
or  the  expiration  of  any  named  period,  shift 
either  wholly  or  in  part  from  him  to  any  other 
person.  He  could  not  even  convey  to  B  at  all 
without  giving  him  immediate  possession:  a 
conveyance  to  him  in  ftituro,  as  from  Christmas 
next,  would  have  been  altogether  void.  He 
mighty  however,  resorting  to  equity,  and  making 
a  declaration  of  the  uses  to  which  he  wished 
his  property  to  be  applied,  effect  all  these  and 
innumerable  other  arrangements  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pen,  or  a  mere  breath.  The  use, 
emancipated  from  the  common  law,  had  such  a 
suppleness  and  pliability  as  almost  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  his  very  whims.  He  might 
dispose  of  it  by  will,  or  it  would  descend  to  bis 
heirs  in  the  course  of  the  common  law ;  but  no 
fine  was  payable  upon  its  descent.  It  was  not 
liable  either  to  dower  or  to  curtesy ;  it  was  not 
extendible  for  debts,  nor  forfeited  for  treason. 
Lord  Bacon  accordingly  complains,  that  it 
*  deceived  many  of  their  just  and  reasonable 
rights.  A  man  that  had  cause  to  sue  for  land 
knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  or 
who  was  the  owner  of  it  The  wife  was  de- 
frauded of  her  thirds;  the  husband  of  his 
curtesy ;  the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  heriot, 
and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of  his  extent  for  debt; 
and  the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease. 

To  remedy  these  and  other  inconveniences, 
the  statute  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  10  was  passed, 
usually  called  the  Statute  of  Uses;  which 
enacts,  that  when  any  person  shall  be  seised 
of  lands  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any 
person,  he  shall  thenceforth  be  seised  and 
possessed  of  the  land  of  and  in  the  like  estate 
as  he  had  in  the  use,  trust,  or  confidence. 
The  statute  thus  executed  the  use,  as  it  is 
called,  by  transferring  it  into  possession,  and 
doing  away  with  the  distinction  between  the 
beneficial  interest  and  legal  property  in  land. 
Whoever  had  the  use  h^  now  also  the  legal 
estate.  Thus  the  use  was  not  abolished,  ac- 
cording to  the  probable  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  merely  annexed  to  and  incorporated 
with  the  legal  estate;  to  which,  therefore,  it 
now  superadded  all  the  convenient  ductility  of 
its  own  nature.  It  had  no  longer  a  merely 
precarious  existence  in  equity,  but  a  firm  locus 
standi  in  courts  of  law.  It  was  shorn,  indeed, 
of  many  of  its  old  privileges,  such  as  exemption 
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from  dower,  curtesy,  and  foifeitore;  but  for  this 
loss  there  was  soon  oontriyed  a  remedy.  The 
judges,  in  their  narrow  construction  of  the 
statute,  decided  that  its  provisions  did  not  ex- 
tend to  a  use  limited  upon  a  use^  as  their  phrase 
was.  Accordingly,  on  a  feoffinent  to  A  and 
his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs,  to  the 
use  of  (or  in  trust  for)  C  and  hia  heirs,  they 
held  that  the  statute  clothed  the  ficvt  use  vith 
the  legal  ownership,  and  that  the  second  was  a 
nullity.  But  as  it  was  ^uite  dear  that  C,  and 
not  B,  was  the  person  intended  to  enjov  the 
estate,  this  yerbal  pedantry  of  the  common 
law  judges  drove  G  into  the  Court  of  CfaanceiT 
for  relief,  where  he  was  immediately  received 
as  the  substantial  cestui  que  use ;  and  the  use 
which  the  statute  had  beni  in  law  held  not  to 
execute  was  considered  a  valid  trust  in  equity. 
Thus  by  limiting  two  uses  succesriyely  instead 
of  one  only  before  the  statute— by  making,  in 
fact,  the  oonveyance  only  three  words  longer 
than  had  been  customaiy,  the  equitable  interest 
and  the  legal  estate  were  again  disunited,  and 
the  use  under  its  new  name  of  trust  was  is 
popular  and  avaihible  as  ever.  In  this  manner 
the  destructive  qualities  of  the  statute  are 
virtually  repealed,  while  its  creatiye  qualities 
are  to  this  day  in  fiill  operation ;  and  the  legis- 
lature, instead  of  paralysing  the  use,  has  (mly 
given  new  form  and  flexibility  to  the  legal 
estate.    [Tbust.] 

Vsefnl  ainowledro,  Socle^  for  tlie 
BilhiBioa  of.     [SoctRTT.] 

Vslier  (Fr.  huissier).  An  officer  who  has 
the  care  of  the  door  of  a  court  or  hall,  &c.  In 
the  court  of  England,  he  is  an  officer  of  oon- 
siderable  rank,  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce 
foreign  ambassadors  or  other  high  strangers  to 
the  sovereign. 

Vsialii  or  VsBlo  Add.  A  substance  ex- 
tracted from  different  lichens  of  the  genus 
Usnea,  It  forms  yellow  ciystals,  which  with 
great  difficulty  are  fused  like  a  resin.  It  has 
slightly  acid  characters,  and  forms  ciystallisable 
compounds  with  the  alkalies :  hence  it  has  been 
called  usntG  acid.  Its  ultimate  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formula  C^  H^c  O14. 

Vsqaebaagrli*  A  strong  compound  cordialt 
made  in  greatest  perfection  at  Drogheda  in 
Ireland.  Brandy  or  other  spirits,  raisins,  cin- 
namon, doves,  and  various  other  spices  are  its 
ingredients.  The  first  part  of  the  word,  which 
has  been  corrupted  into  whisky,  is  akin  to  the 
Latin  aqua,  the  Greek  Achslotjs,  Achebox, 
and  the  many  collateral  forms  exhibited  in  the 
names  of  rivers,  as  Esk,  Usk,  £xe,  Ax,  Axius, 
Oxus,  Ouse,  Isis,  &c 

ITBtrlnuiii  (Lat.  from  uio,  /  bum).  Is 
Koman  Antiquities,  a  public  buming-plac<', 
endosed  by  walls,  in  which  bodies,  mostly  of 
the  poorer  sort  of  people,  were  consumed  In 
the  Archaologia  (voL  xxvi.)  will  be  foand  a 
detailed  account  of  the  site  of  an  ustiinum 
discovered  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Vstulatton  (Lat  ustnlo,  to  hum),  A  term 
of  old  Pharmacy,  implying  the  gradnal  desicca- 
tion and  torrefaction  of  substances. 
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USUCAPTION 

Vsue«]»tlon(Lat.iisucapio).  In  Civil  Law, 
•  the  acquisition  of  property  in  anything  by  poa- 
sesfiion  and  enjoyment  tar  a  certain  term  of 
yean ;  commonly  considered  as  synonymous  with 
preseription,  although  some  have  restrained  the 
use  of  the  former  term  to  movables  only. 

Vsiifiniet  (Lat*  ususfructus).  In  t^e  Civil 
Law,  this  term  is  defined  to  be  the  right  of 
enjoying  indefinitely  something  belonging  to 
another  without  diminishing  its  substance. 
Usufruct  differs  from  use ;  because  he  who  has 
the  use  of  a  thing  can  only  enjoy  it  personally, 
whereas  the  right  of  him  who  has  the  usufruct 
is  alienable,  and  may  be  granted,  sold,  or  hired 
to  another.  Usufruct  may  be  constituted  in 
four  ways :  by  contract,  by  will,  by  judgment 
of  a  court  (as  where  the  judge,  in  ejecting  a 
division  of  common  property,  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  instead  of  dividing  the  in- 
herilance,  allot  the  usufruct  to  one,  and  the 
thing  to  another),  and  by  operation  of  law. 
Usufruct  is,  properly  spealong,  confined  to 
things  real,  and  to  incorporeal  rights  (whether 
they  would  be  termed  real  or  pertonid,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  our  law),  such,  as 
debts ;  but  a  sort  of  usufruct  (quasi  usufruct) 
may  exist  in  things  liable  to  be  consumed  by 
use.  The  division  between  the  fruit  (which 
belongs  to  the  usufructuaiy)  and  the  thing 
itself  (which  belongs  to  the  proprietor)  affords 
room  for  a  great  variety  of  legal  distinction's. 
Usufruct  may  be  extinmiiahed  in  several  ways: 
by  the  death,  natural  or  civil,  of  the  usu- 
fructuary; by  loss;  by  prescription,  the  right 
being  extinguished  if  disused  for  a  certain 
periM ;  by  forfeiture,  where  the  usufructuary 
abuses  his  right ;  by  expiration  of  time,  if  the 
usufruct  have  been  granted  for  a  term ;  and  by 
the  union  of  the  usufruct  with  the  property  in 
the  same  hands. 

TTBury  (Lat  usura,  the  use  of  a  thing :  hence 
profit  arising  from  this  use).  The  Uiking  of 
interest  for  money.  The  Jews  were  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Moses  to  exact  interest  from  one 
another.  By  the  old  Soman  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  as  legitimate 
was  the  usura  centesima,  which  was  strictly  1 
per  cent,  a  month ;  and  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  have  amounted  to  12,  by  others  to  10 
per  cent,  in  the  year.  Interest  was  also  com- 
puted in  the  following  manner :  Usura  undaria, 
being  the  lowest  term,  1  per  cent.,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  usura  centesima;  usura  semis, 
or  semis,  half  the  centesima  (6  per  eent) ;  bes, 
quadrans,  quincunx,  &c.,  two  third  parts,  a 
quarter,  a  fifth  of  the  centesima  (8,  3,  2  per 
cent.).  The  Koman  laws  against  excessive 
usury  were  frequently  renewed,  and  constantly 
evaded;  but  the  same  principle,  additionally 
sanctioned  by  mistaken  religious  opinions,  per- 
vaded the  laws  of  all  countries  in  which  the 
civil  jurisprudence  prevailed.  The  amount 
of  legal  interest  has  been  fixed  by  various 
statutes  in  Enghmd.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  10  per  cent,  was  allowed ;  by  21  James  I., 
8  per  cent.;  by  12  Ch.  II.,  6  per  cent.;  by 
12  Anne,  6  per  cent. 
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UTI  POSSIDETIS 

Subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  latter 
Act,  the  usury  laws  were  relaxed  by  several 
statutes,  and  they  were  ultimately  repealed  in 
1854.  Any  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  how- 
ever high,  may  now  be  legally  stipulated  for, 
but  5  per  cent,  remains  the  legal  interest  re- 
coverable on  all  contracts,  unlest;  otherwise 
specified. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  consistent 
among  the  fallacies  which  have  ever  occupied 
men's  minds,  and  not  only  the  minds  of  the 
general  public,  but  those  of  the  most  subtle 
thinkers,  is  that  which  has  contended  that  the 
interest  of  money  was  unlawful,  immoral,  or  in- 
expedient. It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  society  to 
protect  creditors  against  debtors,  but  from  time 
to  time  it  has  been  considered  just  to  relieve 
debtors  against  creditors,  when  the  obligations 
of  the  former  have  arisen  from  usury  taken 
for  the  loan  of  money.  Thus  the  legislation 
of  Solon  relieved  the  Athenian  mortgagors 
[Sbisachthbl\]  ;  and  during  many  years  of  the 
history  of  republican  Rome,  the  regulation  of 
loans,  the  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  formed  a 
perpetual  topic  of  agitation,  and  finally  of 
legislation.  In  this  country,  and  in  most 
European  countries,  the  administration  has 
busied  itself  from  time  to  time  in  fixing  rates 
of  interest,  and  in  denouncing  or  forbidding 
usurious  bargains.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  this  legislation  has  been  vain,  and 
that  while  the  most  stringent  lavra  were  in  force, 
high  rates  of  interest  on  losns  were  common, 
the  law  being  incompetent  to  provide  such  pre- 
cautions as  should  obviate  all  evasions  of  the 
statute.  (For  further  remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  ancient  and  modem  debts 
generally,  see  Qrote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  part  ii. 
ch.  xi.) 

The  usury  laws  now  repealed  were  attacked 
with  great  force  and  cogency  by  Bentham. 
[Intebest.I 

Ut.  In  Music,  the  French  name  of  the  first 
of  the  musical  syllables  referring  to  the  note 
which  we  call  C.  The  Italians,  for  the  sake  of 
softening  the  sound,  use  the  syllable  do  instead 
of  ut  in  the  modem  solfeggi. 

Uterine  (Lat.  uterinus).  In  Anatomy,  that 
which  appertains  to  the  womb,  as  the  uterine 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  the  uterine  portions 
of  the  placenta  or  cotyledons. 

Utebinb.  In  the  Civil  Law,  a  uterine 
brother  or  sister  is  one  issued  from  the  same 
mother. 

Vtenu  (Lat).  The  womb,  or  the  muscular 
and  vascular  part  of  the  efferent  canal  or  tract 
in  the  female  viviparous  or  ovo-vivipeurous  ani- 
mal, in  which  the  foetus  is  developcni.  In  the 
human  subject  and  in  ^uadrumanait  is  single ; 
in  many  quadrupeds  it  is  bifid ;  in  some,  it 
is  completely  divided  into  two  symmetrical 
uteri. 

irtl  yoMldetU  (Lat.  as  you  hold).    In 
Politics,  a  treaty,  which  leaves  belligerent  par- 
ties mutually  in  possession  of  what  they  have 
acquired  by  their  arms  during  the  war,  is  said 
3N 
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UTILITARIANS 

to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  uH  pouideiia 
(as  yon  possess). 

VtUltarlans  (Lat  utilitas,  uaefidruaa).  A 
name  much  in  use  a  few  jears  ago  to  desig- 
nate a  particular  sect  of  modem  politicians; 
those  viz.  who  profess  to  try  the  excellence  of 
modes  of  goyemment  and  usages  simply  by  their 
utility.  The  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham,  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  this  sect,  introduced 
into  the  critical  department  of  politics  a  closer 
logic  than  had  been  commonly  applied  to  it ; 
and  aimed  at  applying  his  famous  principle, 
'  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,' 
as  an  immediate  test  by  which  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  yalue  of  institutions.  It  is  evident  tbat 
all  political  sects,  both  of  writers  and  states- 
men, profess  ultimately  the  same  object.  The 
real  characteristic  of  the  Utilitarians  consisted  | 
in  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  they  understood 
it,  the  term  utility  being  restricted  to  that 
which  is  useful  for  the  material  and  economical 
well-being  of  the  multitude.  Their  tenets 
were  attacked  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  two  cele- 
brated articles  in  the  Edin.  Beview  (vols.  zliz. 
and  1.).  Mill's  Essay  on  Government^  and 
Austin  On  Jurisprudence,  ma^  be  referred  to 
as  containing  the  most  intelligible  summaries 
of  them. 

irtopia.  A  term  coined  by  Sir  T.  More 
(from  Gr.  06,  neg.  and  r6mot,  a  plaee\  and 
applied  in  his  celebrated  work  called  Utopia  to 
an  imaginary  island,  which  he  describes  as 
haying  been  discovered  by  a  companion  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  as  enjoying  the  utmost 
perfection  in  laws,  politics,  &c,  in'  contradis- 
tinction to  the  defect  of  governments  then 
existing.  (Hallam,  Literary  JSstory,  part  i. 
ch.  iv.  34.)  The  work  was  first  printed  in  1616, 
but  Froben's  edition,  of  1518,  is  more  correct. 
The  word  Utopia  has  now  passed  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  to  signify  a  state  of  ideal 
perfection ;  and  Utopian  is  used  synonymously 
with  fanciful  or  chimerical. 

Utr.  An  Eastern  name  for  the  essential  oil 
or  attar  of  roses. 

Vtraqnists  (Lat.  uterque,  both).  In 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a  name  ^ven  to  the 
followers  of  John  Huss  as  insisting  on  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds.  This  stipulation  formed 
one  of  the  four  articles  drawn  up  at  Prague, 
A.  D.  1422.  (Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  ziii. 
ch.  xi.) 

Vtrioolns  (Lat.  dim.  of  uter,  a  leathern  hag). 
In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  upper 
and  larger  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  vestibmar 
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portion  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  tlw 
internal  organ  of  hearing. 

Utbiculus.  a  term  in  Botany  ap|died  to  a 
one-celled,  one  or  few  seeded,  stqtenor  mem- 
bianous  fruit,  frequently  dehiscing  by  a  tass- 
verse  suture,  as  in  Chenopodium.  It  is  also  used 
to  indicate  a  fruit  with  a  thin  skin  and  a  nngle 
seed.  Sometimes  this  word  is  employed  to  ezpms 
a  separate  cell  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  plant, 
whidi  is  usually  a  little  vegetable  bladder. 

Vva  Jtrml  TLat).  The  Jretostapl^  vk 
ursif  or  Bear's  berry ,  a  small  shrub,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  a  highly  astringent  and  sveetiih 
taste.  Their  decoction  or  infosion  is  occasion- 
ally used  in  medicine,  espedallv  in  certain  dia- 
orders  of  the  kidney  and  bladder. 

JfwmrUk  (Lat.  uva,  a  grape).  A  genus  of 
Anonacem,  containing  numerous  species,  all 
dunbing  plants,  covered  with  star-shaped  hain, 
and  occurring  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
districU  of  the  Old  World,  from  Western  Africa 
to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  roots  of  JJ. 
Narum  are  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  an 
used  medicinally  in  India,  in  fevers  and  liver 
complaints.  Bruised  in  salt  water,  they  are 
employed  as  an  application  in  certain  skbi 
diseases ;  by  distillataon  they  yield  a  fragrant 
greenish  oU.  The  bark  of  U.  trifMouiia 
yields  by  incision  a  flagrant  gum.  U.  irikba 
is  said  to  contain  a  powerful  add ;  its  leaves 
are  used  as  an  application  to  boils  and  abscesses, 
while  its  seeds  are  emetic.  U.febrtfttyaisao 
called  from  the  febrifugal  properties  ascribed 
to  the  flowers  by  the  Indians  on  the  Orinoco. 

Vvle  Aoftd  (Lat.  uva).  A  synonym  of  the 
raoemic  or  paratartaric  acid,  an  add  isomeric 
with  the  tartaric,  but  differing  from  it  in  cectain 
respects,  more  especially  in  its  relatioos  to 
polarised  light.    [Tabtabic  Acid.] 

Vwla  (Lat.  uva).  A  snuU  fleshy  pro- 
tuberance attached  to  the  soft  palate,  and 
hangingovarthe  base  of  the  tongue.  Itooosists 
of  the  common  integuments  of  the  mouth,  and  a 
small  vermicular  musde  (palato^iqthUitau)  hr 
the  contraction  of  which  the  umla  is  eleratei 
In  some  cases  of  enlarged  or  relaxed  utqIh, 
which  will  not  yield  to  local  or  otliar  remediea, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  amputate  a  part  of  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  tidding  oough  and  retch- 
ing which  it  induces. 

IMrftrowtte.  A  lime-chrome  Garnet  of  an 
emerald-^;re«n  odour,  found  at  KysditiiBskand 
Bissersk  in  the  Ural;  and  named  after  Uvarow, 
president  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St 
Fetersbuig. 


▼.  The  twenty-second  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet  It  is  vocal,  the  corresponding  as- 
pirate being  F.  In  many  Greek  words  it  is 
represented  by  the  Dioamma.  As  a  Soman 
numeral,  V  stands  for  6.  With  a  dash  over  it, 
9i  in  old  books,  it  denotes  5,000. 
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In  Legal  Ungnsge,  tl^e  ^od 
durine  which  juridical  proceedings  are  inte^ 
mitted :  in  England,  the  periods  between  the 
four  terms  of  &e  year  [Tmois]  are  so  called. 
But  the  long  vacation,  from  August  10  to 
October  24,  at  Common  Law,  and  October  28 
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in  Chancery,  implies  a  more  general  cessation 
of  all  bnt  urgent  business. 

▼aoolaattoa.    [Cow-fox.] 

Vafeoliiiao€89  (Yaccinium,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  epigynous  £zo- 
gens  closely  allied  to  EHcacem  in  their  stamens 
being  free  from  the  corolla,  and  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  their  anthers  as  well  as  in  most  other 
characters,  but  separated  by  almost  all  botanists 
on  account  of.  their  constantly  inferior  ovary 
and  fruit.  They  consist  of  much-branched 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  often  eveigreen.  The 
species  are  numerous  in  the  temperate  and 
colder  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  swampy 
or  subalpine  countries,  as  well  as  in  high  moun- 
tain chains  wiihin  the  tropics.  They  were  for- 
merly combined  with  the  Ericaceous  order,  from 
which,  however,  they  differ,  not  only  in  their 
inferior  ovary,  but  also  in  their  succulent 
fruit.  The  berries  of  many  are  eaten,  under 
the  names  of  Cranberry,  Bilberry,  Whortle- 
berry, &c. 

▼aoolale  Aold.  A  peculiar  volatile  acid 
which  occasionally  replaces  the  butyric  and 
caproic  acid  in  butter. 

▼aeotnlmii  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  heath-like 
shrubs,  dispersed  through  a  veiy  wide  area 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  gene- 
rally in  mountainous  districts  or  wet  heathy 
places.  Three  species  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  the  most  frequent  being  V,  MyrtiUua, 
the  Whortleberry  or  Bilberry,  an  erect  little 
shrub,  common  on  our  heathy  wastes,  whose 
fruit  is  much  esteemed  for  preserves,  syrups, 
&c. 

"VatfliellUu  A  name  under  which  it  was 
proposed  to  separate  Acacia  Famesiana  from 
the  other  species  of  that  genus.  It  is  now 
usually  retained  as  a  section  of  that  extensive 
family,  and  includes  the  gum  arabic  tree  (Acacia 
arabica)  and  other  gum-producing  species. 
The  flowers  of  Acacia  Famesiana  afford  the 
Caasie  flowers  of  the  perfumers,  who  extract 
their  fine  violet-like  odour  by  macerating  them 
in  purified  fiit  or  the  finest  olive  oil,  and  use  it 
in  the  preparation  of  various  bouquets,  or  for 
mixing  with  violet  perfumes  to  increase  their 
strength.  Originally  it  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  tropics  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, but  it  is  now  common  in  nearly  all 
tropical  countries,  and  also  in  many  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  was  introduced 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Large  quan- 
tities of  gum,  resemblinff  inferior  gum  arabic, 
exude  from  its  trunk  and  branches. 

'Vaomia  (Lat.).  In  Mythology,  a  Sabine 
deity,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Latin  Victoria.    (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  307.) 

Vaounm  ( Lat.  vacuus,  empty).  In  Physics, 
this  term  denotes  a  portion  of  space  void  of 
matter.  The  possibihty  of  the  existence  of  a 
perfect  vacuum  has  been  a  favourite  subject  of 
dispute  with  the  schoolmen  and  metaphysicians. 
[Space,  Numbeb,  awd  Time  ;  Space,  Phtsigai..] 
Its  existence  wm  maintained  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans, Epicureans,  and  Atomists ;  and  denied 
by  the  Peripatetics,  who  ascribed  the  rise  of 
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water  in  a  sucking-pump,  and  some  other 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind  produced  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  to  nature's  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum.  Descartes  made  the  essence  of 
matter  to  consist  in  extension,  and  therefore 
denied  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum ;  for  if  ex- 
tension be  the  essence  of  matter,  wherever 
extension  is  there  matter  must  be.  Those, 
I  again,  who  suppose  all  material  bodies  to  be 
I  ibrmed  of  the  agglomeration  of  elementary 
particles,  are  compelled,  by  the  phenomena  of 
I  motion,  to  admit  at  least  the  existence  of  that 
I  which  the  schoolmen  called  vacuum  intersper- 
sum,  or  of  intervals  devoid  of  all  matter  among 
•the  interstices  or  pores  of  bodies;  for  if  there 
were  no  interstices,  all  space  would  be  full  of 
matter,  in  which  case  no  body  could  be  moved 
out  of  its  place,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no 
unoccupied  place  into  which  it  could  mure. 
For  the  arguments  on  this  subject,  see  New- 
ton's Optics. 

Until  recently  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that 
could  bo  produced  was  the  Torricellian  vacuum^ 
or  the  space  above  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
metric tube.  But  in  this  sense  vacuum  merely 
signifies  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air ;  for. 
this  space  in  the  barometer  may  be  filled  with 
the  vapour  of  mercury,  or  with  some  other 
medium  infinitely  more  rare  than  air,  and  in- 
appreciable to  our  senses.  It  is  obvious,  from 
the  nature  of  the  pneumatic  machine,  that  the 
vacu\im  produced  by  an  air-pump,  or  the 
Boylean  vacuum^  as  it  has  been  called,  can 
never  be  perfect,  as  some  air  must  always 
remain  in  the  receiver,  however  long  the  ex- 
haustmg  process  may  be  continued,  but  if  the 
receiver  be  first  filled  with  pure  carbonic 
acid,  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  introduced,  and 
then  the  receiver  be  exhausted  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  the  stick  of  potash  will  gradually 
absorb  the  small  residuum  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  vacuum  far  exceeding  the  Torricellian 
will  be  produced  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours.  This  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  vacuum 
tliat  has  yet  been  obtained ;  but  the  electric 
discharge  sent  through  it  still  proclaims  it  to 
be  imperfect. 

The  question  of  the  abstract  existence  of  a 
vacuum  is  not  worth  discussing  ;  but  there  is 
another  question  of  great  interest  with  refer- 
ence to  physical  astronomy  connected  with  the 
subject — viz.  whether  the  spaces  in  which  the 
planets  move  are  so  far  void  of  matter  as  to 
offer  no  resistance  to  their  motions,  or  are  occu- 
pied by  a  medium  of  sufllcient density  to  impede 
their  motions  in  the  long  run  in  a  sensible 
degree.  Becent  observations  appear  to  givo 
some  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  this 
is  actually  the  case.  It  has  been  observed  that 
after  the  most  careful  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  attractions  of  the  planets,  and  all  other 
known  causes  of  disturbance,  on  Encke's  comet, 
the  successive  returns  of  that  body  to  its  peri- 
helion are  accomplished  in  periods  which  are 
constantly  diminishing.  [Comet.]  Now,  this 
is  precisely  the  effect  that  would  be  produced 
if  the  body  moved  in  a  medium  whicn  offered 
Sm  2 
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ft  small  TeBistance  to  its  motion ;  and  as  this  is 
the  only  obvious  mode  of  explaining  the  pheno-  \ 
menon,  it  has  been  generally  adopted.    Never* 
theless,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
supposition  of  an  existing  medium  with  the . 
astronomical  fact,  that,  during  the  last  2,000  ' 
years  of  observation,  it  has  produced  on  the . 
motions  of  the  large  planets  no  effect  which  can 
be  appreciated  by  the  most  delicate  instru-  | 
ments.     This  fact,  however,  though  it  proves 
the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  resistance,  does 
not  furnish  an    absolute  proof  that  such  a 
medium  may  not  exist,  and  that  its  effects  may  ' 
nut  ultimately  become  sensible  even  on  the 
densest  planets.     If  it  does  exist,  the  con-; 
sequence  seems  inevitable  that  ail  the  planets 
and  satellites,  as  well  as  the  comets,  must  be 
ultimately  precipitated  into  the  sun.  i 

Another  argument  against  the  existence  of  a 
vacuum  is  funiished  by  the  undulatory  theory ' 
of  light.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  and  it  is 
rendered  probable  by  numerous  phenomena,  a ' 
medium  of  great  elasticity  must  pervade  all 
the  parts  of  space  through  which  tight  pene- 
trates. There  could  in  this  case  be  no  vacuum ; 
.  unless,  indeed,  the  term  be  understood  to  de- 
note merely  the  absence  of  ponderable  matter. 
[Light.] 

VflMle  Keeam  (Lat.  ffo  with  me).  A 
phrase  commonly  used  to  denote  a  portable 
book  or  manual,  which  anyone  carries  on  his 
person. 

▼ado  in  Paoe  (Lat.  go  in  peace).  In  mo- 
nastic communities  offences  ware  sometimes 
pimished  by  the  dreadful  infliction  of  starving 
the  culprit  to  death  in  prison ;  and  bones  have 
occasionally  been  found  among  the  ruins  of 
convents  of  victims  who  appear  to  have  perished 
in  this  manner.  The  punishment  acqiured  this 
name  from  the  words  in  which  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.  The  use  which  Walter  Scott  has 
made  of  this  custom  in  his  poem  of  Marmum 
is  well  known.  By  Fleury  {Hisi,  Ecefes.  vol. 
zx.  p.  102)  the  vade  in  pace  is  described  as 
perpetual  solitary  imprisonment. 

▼agaates  (Lat  part  of  vagor,  I  wander). 
The  name  of  a  tribe  of  spiders  {Araneida)^ 
comprehending  those  which  watch  their  prey 
concealed  in  a  web,  but  also  frequently 
run  with  agility,  and  chase  and  seize  their 
victims. 

▼arina  (Lat  aeheath).  This  term  is  applied 
by  botanists  to  the  leafstalk  of  those  plants  in 
which  this  part  becomes  thin  and  rolls  round 
the  stem,  to  which  it  then  forms  a  sheath,  as 
in  grasses. 

▼afflnatea  (Lat  vagina).  Sheathed  Po- 
lypes. The  name  of  an  order  of  Polypes,  com- 
prehending those  which  are  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  and  attached  to  a  calcareous  or 
homy  polypary. 

Vacraaey  (Lat  vagor,  /  wander).  In 
English  Law,  a  very  miscellaneous  class  of 
offences  against  public  ^lice  and  order  is 
comprehended  under  this  title.  Vagrants, 
under  the  present  Act  of  Parliament  in  force 
on  the  sulgect  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  amended  by 
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1  &  2  Vict  c.  38),  are  of  three  dracriptions: 
1.  Idle  and  disorderly  peraone :  including  per- 
sons n^lecting  to  maintain  their  fiimiUes; 
paupers  returning  without  certificate  to  parishes 
whence  they  have  been  legally  removed ;  beg- 
gars, common  prostitutes,  pedlars  without 
license,  &c. ;  all  of  whom  may  be  summarily 
convicted  and  committed  to  gaol  for  a  mooth 
by  any  single  justice,  subject  to  on  appeal  to 
the  sessions.  2.  Boguee  and  vagabonds',  in- 
cluding persons  guilty  of  the  former  offences, 
who  have  been  once  already  convicted  of  being 
idle  and  disorderly ;  fortone-teUera  and  other 
impostors;  persons  guilty  of  indeqent  exhi- 
bitions, procurers  of  charitable  oontributions 
under  fiUse  pretences,  playing  at  games  of 
chance  in  public  places,  having  in  their  pos- 
session housebreakers'  implements,  or  offeoiiTe 
weapons,  with  intent  to  use  them ;  r^rated  thieres 
frequenting  public  places  to  commit  felony,  and 
others ;  all  of  whom  may  be  committed  for  three 
months.  3.  Incorrigible  rogues',  viz.  posoni 
guilty  of  the  last  class  of  offences  having  been 
already  convicted;  persons  breaking  out  of 
legal  confinement,  &c,  who  may  be  committed 
to  the  next  sessions,  and  there  sentenced  to  a 
yeai's  imprisonment  Under  these  Acts,  justices 
possess  very  extensive  powers,  such  as  to  isme 
warrants  to  bring  before  them  persons  sus- 
pected of  vagrancy,  to  search  lodging  houses 
reasonably  suspected  of  harbouring  vagrants, 
&c. 

VlabMb  A  genus  of  Apocynacets  yielding 
Caoutchouc  Much  of  the  Indian-rubber  con- 
sumed by  our  manufacturers  is  obtained  from 
Sipkonia  brasiliensis  and  Ficus  elastiea;hA 
the  same  substance  is  found  in  the  milky  jnioe 
of  numerous  plants  belonging  to  the  satnnl 
order  Apocgnaeea:  e.  g.  Ureeola,  Canteraria, 
Collophora,  WiUugkbeia,  and  the  present  gemis, 
although,  with  the  exception  of  27reeo{a,  it  is 
not  ooUected  from  them  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Two  species  of  FoAm,  via.  V.  uma- 
gascariensiSt  the  Voua-HM  of  the  nstires, 
and  y.  gummtfrra — ^both  large  climbing  shmbi 
or  trees  of  Madagascar,  are  £iown  to  afford  an 
abundance  of  caoutchouc,  which  will  profaablj 
at  no  distant  date  form  an  article  c^  ezpoit 
fiom  that  magnificent  island. 

▼air  (perlups  firom  tJie  Lat  varius,  iiwwV 
In  Heraldry,  one  of  the  furs  employed  in 
blasonry.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  skin 
of  a  small  squirrel.  It  is  always  white  and 
blue,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  blaion: 
as  vair  of  or  and  azure,  vair  of  ennine  and 
gules,  &c  Vairy  is  the  pattern  of  vair  with 
more  than  two  colours.  The  ^ass  dipper 
of  Cinderella  in  the  popular  legend  was  pro- 
bably a  slipper  of  voir,  altered  by  the  story- 
teller into  imre,. 

▼alsja.    [Casti.] 

▼alanolaiitte.  A  variety  of  Adnlaris, 
found  at  the  Valendana  Mine  in  Mexico. 

▼aleatia*    [Romulits.] 

Valeuttne.  Febmaiy  14  is  the  day  sacnd 
to  St  Valentine,  a  presbyter,  who,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  beheaded  at  Rome  under  CUu- 
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dios.  Mr.  Brand  (Popular  AntiquUies,  vol.  i. 
p.  47)  says  that  he  cannot  find  in  the  life  of  the 
saint  anj  circumstances  likely  to  have  given 
origin  to  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  yery  old  notion,  how- 
ever (for  it  is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as 
byShakspeare  in  the  Tkoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona), 
that  on  this  day  birds  begin  to  couple.  And 
the  custom  of '  choosing  Valentines '  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  this  country.  Lydgate  mentions 
it  (1746);  Grose  explains  Vsdentine  to  mean 
'  the  first  woman  seen  by  a  man,  or  man  by  a 
woman,'  on  that  day ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
where  he  picked  up  this  explanation.  There 
is  also  a  curious  French  Valentine,  com- 
posed by  the  poet  Gower,  in  "Wharton's  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry  (Additions  to  vol.  ii. 
p.  31). 

It  appears  that  the  Eeformers  attacked  this 
as  well  as  other  legendary  customs  of  their 
time;  and  that  the  Romanists  themselves 
invented  devices  for  turning  the  day  to  profit- 
able use.  St.  Erancis  de  Sales  introduced  the 
practice  of  drawing  lots  for  patron  saints  on 
it,  by  way  of  substitute.  According  to  others, 
this  latter  practice  was  of  much  older  date, 
and  substituted  for  a  pagan  custom  by  which 
boys  and  girls  drew  each  other's  names  on  the 
16th  February  (day  of  Februata  Juno). 

Valentiiitans.  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
a  sect  of  the  second  centuiy ;  so  called  from 
Valentinus,  their  founder.  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  Gnostics. 

Valentliiite.  Native  antimonic  oxide, 
composed  (when  pure)  of  84*3  ^r  cent,  an- 
timony and  15*7  oxygen.  It  is  found  in 
tabular  crystids  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia, 
and  elsewhere,  associated  with  other  ores  of 
antimony,  of  the  decomposition  of  which  it  is 
a  result.  Named  in  honour  of  Basilius  Va- 
lentinus. 

Valerian.    [Valebiana.! 

▼^eilanm.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
widely  distributed  over  tropical  and  extra- 
tropical  America,  India,  and  Central  Europe, 
and  more  sparingly  in  North  America ;  found 
for  the  most  part  in  mountainous  districts. 
Many  of  the  species  are  employed  in  medicine, 
on  accoimt  of  their  peculiar  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic properties.  The  species  now  most 
used  is  V.  officineiUs,  the  Officinal  Valerian, 
common  in  marshy  and  wet  places  in  this 
country  and  Central  Europe;  the  roots  have 
a  warm,  aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and, 
when  dry,  a  peculiar  fetid  odour,  which  seems 
to  be  especially  agreeable  to  cats,  who  become, 
as  it  were,  intoxicated  with  it  It  is  stated 
also  that  rat-catchers  avail  themselves  of  this 
root  as  a  means  of  attracting  their  prey.  This 
odour  seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  acid  called  valerianic  acid.  What  is 
known  to  chemists  as  volatile  oil  of  Valerian 
seems  not  to  exist  naturally  in  the  plant,  but 
to  be  developed  by  the  agency  of  water.  Va- 
lerian is  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant to  the  nervous  system  in  hysteria,  and 
even  in  epilepsy.  On  the  Continent  it  has 
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likewise  been  used  as  a  febrifuge.  V.  eel- 
tica  is  supposed  to  be  the  Saliunca  of  ancient 
writers.  Its  perfume  is  so  highly  prized  by 
Eastern  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  aromatising 
their  baths,  that  the  roots,  collected  by  the 
Styrian  peasants  with  no  slight  difficulty  iind 
labour,  are  exported  by  way  of  Trieste  to  Tur- 
key and  Egypt,  whence  they  are  distributed  to 
India  and  Ethiopia. 

▼aleriaaaeesD  (Valeriana,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  epigynous  Exo- 
gens  consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
inhabiting  temperate  climates.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Dipsaceous  order  by  their 
flowers  not  being  in  heads,  by  the  want  of 
albumen,  and  the  absence  of  an  involucel.  The 
roots  of  Valeriana  officinalis  are  aromatic  and 
antispasmodic;  and  the  young  leaves  of  the 
species  of  Valerianella  are  eaten  as  salad,  under 
the  French  name  of  mdche,  or  the  English  one 
of  Lamb's  Lettuce  and  Com  Salad. 

Valerianic  or  Valerie  Aeld.  This  acid 
constitutes  the  leading  ingredient  of  the  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  by  distilling  valerian  root  with 
water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  root 
of  Angelica ;  and  it  is  contained  in  the  bark  of 
the  Vibumum  Opulus,  Lastly,  valerianic  acid 
is  artificially  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  quicklime  and  caustic  potassa  on  the  oil  of 
potato  spirit,  Hhe  fusel  oil  of  the  Germans,  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  amyl  of  chemists,  or  by  dis- 
tilling fusel  oil  with  a  mixture  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
formula  of  this  acid  is  CioHqOs  +  HO.  It  is 
an  oily  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  347°  Fahr. 
(175°  C),  smelling  intensely  of  valerian;  it 
has  a  Bour,  pungent,  and  nauseous  taste,  leav- 
ing a  sense  of  sweetness  and  a  white  spot 
upon  the  tongue.  Some  of  its  combinations 
with  bases  have  been  used  medicinally  as  ner- 
vine tonics. 

▼aleslans.  An  ancient  sect  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius,  and  supposed  to  have  become 
known  about  a.d.  240 ;  they  are  said  to  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  eunuchism. 

▼alet»  Varlet.  A  term  used  originally  to 
denote  the  sons  of  knights,  and  afterwards 
those  of  the  nobility  before  they  had  attained 
the  age  of  chivalry.  The  name  is  sometimes 
written  vasletus,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  same  root  with  vassal ;  probably  the  Celtic 
gwlbs.  [Vassal.]  Valet  in  French,  and  varlet 
in  English,  degenerated  in  later  times  into  the 
signification  of  servant. 

▼aUialla  or  IVallialla.  In  the  Scandina- 
vian Mythology,  t^e  place  in  which  Odin  and 
the  iBsirs  dwell  with  the  beautiful  Valkyries 
and  the  heroes  slain  in  battle.  [Thob; 
Tyh.] 

Valkyries.  In  Scandinavian  ^Bifythology, 
maidens  who  dwell  with  the  .£sir  in  Wiilhalla, 
and  whose  office  it  is,  as  corse-choosers,  to 
conduct  to  the  home  of  the  gods  the  souls  of 
heroes  slain  in  battle.  They  were  also  called 
Oska-mOTy  or  wish-maidens.  [Wish.]  Allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  influence  of  climate  in 
the  character  of  mythical  systems,  the  valkyries 
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exhibit  a  dose  resemblasce  to  the  houris  who 
are  the  reward  of  the  faithful  in  the  sensual 
paradise  of  Mohammed. 

▼alley  (Lat.  vallis).  In  Architecture,  the 
internal  angle  formed  by  two  inclined  sides  of 
a  roof.  It  is  supported  by  a  rafter  called  the 
valley  rafter,  or  valley  piece ;  on  which  lies  a 
board  for  the  reception  of  the  lead  gutter, 
called  the  valley  board. 

▼alley  of  Xlenndatlon.  A  yalley  formed 
by  the  direct  action  of  water  scooping  out  a 
passage  for  itself  by  its  mere  mechanical  force. 
Such  valleys  are  formed  very  rapidly  in  districts 
where  the  rocks  are  soft,  as  the  water  first  eats 
away  a  passage  for  itself  to  a  certain  depth,  and 
then  widens  this  passage  by  undermining  the 
banks  which  it  has  itself  formed.  When  a  wide 
gap  has  been  formed,  the  water  in  different 
seasons  deepens  some  particular  channels,  and 
afterwards  these  channels  are  widened,  and  so 
on  until  the  result  becomes  very  large.  Sir  C. 
Lyell  relates  as  an  example  of  the  force  of  run- 
ning water  in  denudation,  that  the  river  Sime- 
to,  the  largest  of  the  Sicilian  streams,  having 
had  its  course  obstructed  by  lava,  which  was 
poured  out  in  1603,  has  since  then  eaten  away 
through  the  lava  a  passage  from  60  to  100  feet 
wide,  and  from  40  to  60  feet  deep. 

The  action  of  marine  currents  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  is  also  very  great,  and  probably 
scoops  out  large  hollows,  which  will  be  laid 
bare  and  become  valleys  at  some  future  time, 
when  the  sea  bottom  shall  have  become  dry 
ground. 

Valleys  of  denudation  are  common  in  most 
countries,  as  the  river  channel  of  most  streams 
is  far  larger  than  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
water. 

▼alley  of  aioTatlOB.  A  valley  formed 
in  consequence  of  the  lifting  up  of  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country  by  an  axis  of  elevation, 
followed,  or  accompanied  by,  a  removal  of  the 
broken  fragments  on  the  axis  by  the  action  of 
water.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  illus- 
trate the  phenomenon  by  a  sectional  view. 


The  beds  1  to  6  have  been  originally  hori- 
zontal, but  have  undergone  elevation,  breaking 
the  upper  series.  The  elevation  being  supposed 
to  be  gradual,  the  removal  of  the  broken  rock  of 
the  various  deposits  would  proceed  continuously, 
leaving  a  succession  of  low  ridges,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis ;  but  instead  of  a  hill  in  the 
central  line  of  the  axis,  there  would  be  a  com- 
parative depression  or  valley.  It  will  be  evident 
that  a  true  valley  is  thus  formed,  although  the 
lowest  part  of  the  valley  is  above  the  level 
occupied  by  the  highest  bed  of  the  series  before 
elevation  commenced. 

An  important  geological  result  follows  this 
construction  of  the  valley,  as  the  beds  2  and  4 
in  the  diagram  will  be  seen  to  have  the  same 
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position  with  respect  to  the  sea  level  at  the 
place  where  they  crop  out,  although  4  is,  geo- 
logically, much  below. 

It  is  possible  that  the  lowest  bed  may,  by,  the 
greater  denudation  of  the  upper  ones,  be  nearly 
level  with  them. 

▼alleys  (Lat.  vallis).  The  phenomena  of 
valleys  possess  great  interest  both  to  the  phy- 
sical geographer  and  the  geologist.  They  are 
generally  depressions  in  mountain  districts,  but 
the  name  is  also  applied  to  the  channel  by  which 
any  stream  or  river  is  conveyed  along  a  p^in 
country  to  the  sea.  In  the  former  case  they 
are  not  unfrequently  characterised  by  some  pe- 
culiar features,  especially  in  the  upper  regiou 
of  high  mountains,  where  the  ice  wUch  partially 
occupies  them  often  works  its  way  mto  the 
plaii:s  below  before  melting.  [Glaciebs.]  In 
the  latter  case,  the  title  valley  belongs  to  large 
and  wide  plains,  including  not  merely  the  pre- 
sent water  current,  but  aU  that  tract  of  al- 
luvial matter  which  has  in  former  times  been 
deposited  by  the  stream. 

Besides  the  valleys  traversed  by  rivers,  and 
therefore  lower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
there  are  many  into  which  no  water  runs,  while 
some,  which  are  quite  enclosed,  allow  no  water 
that  may  enter  them  to  escape,  except  by 
evaporation.  In  such  valleys  there  an  often 
lakes,  some  being  Saxt  Lakes,  the  remains  of 
sea  water  once  contained  in  them. 

Valleys  have  been  formed  in  various  ways. 
Some,  caUed  valleys  of  erosion^  aie  due  wholly 
to  the  rapid  production  of  a  diannel  by  water 
rushing  for  a  time  as  a  torrent  through  a  soft 
material.  [Valleys  of  Dskvoation;  Vallbts 
OF  £lsvation.] 

Some  moimtain  chains  are  remarkable  for 
peculiar  systems  of  valleys,  and  in  some  the 
po.sition  of  the  valleys  is  extremely  elevated. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  knots  of  the 
Andes. 

A  view  has  been  put  forth  by  some  German 
geologists,  and  accepted  by  some  of  their 
English  brethren,  to  the  effect  that  all  lake 
valleys  have  been  scooped  out  by  ice.  This 
view  may  perhaps  in  many  cases  be  extended 
to  the  larger  river  valleys. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  principal 
systems  of  valleys  in  mountain  districts  are 
due  to  the  causes  that  have  lifted  the  moantain 
chain  itself,  and  that  if  the  greet  valleys  away 
from  mountains  are  due  partly  to  the  men 
that  still  traverse  them,  they  are  more  directly 
the  result  of  the  circumstances  xmder  which 
they  have  been  elevated  from  the  sea,  and 
acted  on  during  elevation. 

▼allisnerla  (after  Antonio  Vallisneri,  an 
Italian  botanist).  A  genus  of  Hyirociari- 
dacea^  remarkable  on  account  of  the  rery 
curious  manner  in  which  the  process  of  Uac 
tilisation  is  effected. 

The  best-known  species,  K.  spiralis,  found 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  is  a 
perennial  herb,  bearing  a  tuft  of  thin  narrow 
green  grass-like  leaves.  The  two  sexes  are 
borne  on  separate  plants.    The  male  flowers 
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are  extremely  minute  and  sessile,  bat  when 
mature  thev  become  detached,  and  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  femiale  flowers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  borne  singly  at  the  end  of  a 
Tery  long  slender  spirally-twisted  stalk,  which 
uncoils  more  or  less  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  allow  the  flower  to  float 
upon  the  snrfietce,  where  it  expands  and  is 
fertilised  by  the  floating  pollen,  i^r  which  the 
spiral  stalk  coils  up  again  and  conyeys  the 
flower  to  the  bottom  of  ue  water. 

The  leaves  of  the  VaUianeria  form  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  object  under  the  microscope, 
the  extreme  tenuity  aird  transparency  of  their 
cellular  tissue  allowing  the  observer  to  watch 
the  movement  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cells. 
Some  botanists  have  proposed  to  separate  this 
and  one  or  two  alliea  genera  from  Hydro* 
charidacoB,  under  the  name  of  VaUisneriacem. 

▼allom  (Lat).  The  name  given  to  the 
wall  or  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp.  It  was 
made,  properly,  of  vaUi  or  stakes,  and  was 
thus  a  palisade  run  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
summit  of  the  ag^gr  or  rampart,  raised  by  the 
earth  excavated  m  order  to  form  the /oma  or 
trench,  which  ran  round  the  agger.  Each  Ro- 
man soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  the  valli, 
which  were  used  in  constructing  the  palisade. 

▼alonla.  The  cup  of  the  acorn  of  Quereus 
JEgilofi^  imported  iix>m  the  Levant  and  the 
Morea.    It  is  an  important  tanning  material. 

▼alorem,  Ad  (Lat).  In  Finance,  a  term 
employed  to  denote  the  market  value  of  com- 
modities imported  and  liable  to  a  customs 
rate,  whether  it  be  that  the  duty  is  levied  on 
articles  which,  being  uniform  in  quality,  vary 
from  year  to  year  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mand being  generally  equal,  but  the  supply 
uncertain,  or  which  are  different  in  quality 
though  similar  in  character.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  Ionian  Islands  levy  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  currants;  the  estimate  being  taken 
from  the  market  value  of  the  exported  article. 
Such  a  value  must  vary  with  the  hugeness  or 
smallness  of  the  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  customs  acts  levy  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  sugar;  the  import  on  the  finer  kinds  being 
more  than  that  on  the  coarser  article,  and  most 
on  that  which  is  refined.  When  the  article  is 
not  open  to  an  obvious  or  easy  test,  some 
police  arrangements  are  necessary,  by  which, 
as  a  rule,  the  object  of  the  tax  may  be,  in  order 
to  obviate  fraud,  put  np  to  auction,  or  even 
sold  at  the  price  fixed  on  it  by  the  importer. 

As  a  rule,  ad  valorem  duties  are  unsatis- 
factory on  the  ground  of  uncertainty.  They 
have  seldom  been  successful.  On  primA  facie 
grounds,  it  seems  desirable,  for  instance,  to 
tax  high-priced  wines  at  larger  rates  than 
cheaper  goods;  but  it  was  felt  that  anv  at- 
tempt to  introduce  such  a  sliding  scale  of 
duties  would  be  objectionable,  and  would  be 
probably  evaded.  Even  the  sugar  duties  are 
the  object  of  incessant  attack.  For  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  government  interprets 
average  values  of  imports,  see  the  Gommercial 
Dictionary t  art.  *  Average  in  Imports.' 
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▼Una.  In  Political  Economy,  the  estimate 
given  of  any  commoditv  in  contrast  with  all 
other  commodities,  and  differing  from  price, 
which  is  the  estimate  given  of  any  commodity 
bv  one  value  only,  i.e.  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  There  can  be  a  general  rise 
in  prices,  since  the  value  of  the  single  measure 
may  fall:  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  in 
values,  for  values  are  relative  and  mutual. 
There  may  be,  of  course,  a  great  rise  or  fall  in 
the  value  of  any  one  thing  when  it  is  scarce  and 
in  demand,  or  abundant  and  neglected.  There 
cannot  be  a  universal  rise  in  values,  or  a  uni- 
versal fall  in  values,  for  if  such  a  case  could  be 
for  a  moment  conceived,  no  one  would  get  any 
more  in  the  first  case,  or  any  less  in  the 
second. 

Economists  distinguish  value  in  use  from 
value  in  exchange,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  senses  having  been  instituted  by  Adam 
Smith.  (WeaUh^NatUmB^hooYi.)  By  value 
in  use,  is  understood  the  necessity  of  the  object; 
by  value  in  exchange,  the  demand  for  the  object 
and  its  cost  of  production.  Thus,  the  use  of 
air  and  water  is  of  the  highest  kind.  But 
ordinarily  there  is  no  value  in  exchange  assign- 
able to  these  objects,  unless  indeed  they  ure 
naturally  limited  and  labour  is  expended  on 
producing  or  supplying  them.  Thus,  in  a  deep 
mine,  or  in  a  diving  bell,  air  may  possess  a 
value  in  exchange,  as  in  a  populous  city  the 
supply  of  water  always  does.  But  food,  how- 
ever plentiful,  is  always  possessed  of  value  in 
exchange,  because  it  is  in  demand,  is  limited  in 

Quantity,  and  must  always  be  produced  by 
ibour. 

Adam  Smith  is,  however,  not  always  con- 
sistent in  his  distinction,  because  he  confounds 
use  in  the  sense  of  moral  utility  or  physical 
necessity,  with  the  individual's  nse,  as  signified 
in  demand.  Thus,  he  says,  a  diamond  has 
no  value  in  nse,  but  great  value  in  exchange. 
It  may  have  no  use  to  wise  persons,  and  if  all 
persons  were  wise,  it  might  have  no  value  in 
exchange ;  but  because  it  is  demanded,  it  has  a 
use,  which  the  individual  appreciates,  and  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  admits  its  value  in  exchange. 
It  is  with  value  in  exchange,  or  exchange  value, 
only,  that  economists  are  concerned. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  value  of  any 
given  commodity  or  service  is  affected  by  two 
causes,  one  of  which  is  temporary,  viz.  de- 
mand, and  the  other  permanent,  viz.  the  cost 
of  production.  In  the  long  run,  a  particular 
value  conforms  to  the  last-named  cause,  but 
from  time  to  time  it  is  regulated  by  demand 
and  supply,  and  may  therefore  rise  and  fall  far 
above  or  far  below  the  cost  of  production. 
From  the  fact  that  demand  and  labour  de- 
termine values,  some  economists  have  insisted 
that  the  first  of  these  causes  is  the  true 
measure  of  value,  while  others  maintain  that 
value  is  determined  by  the  second.  Both  are 
determining  causes,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances; and  the  statements,  that  labour  is  the 
cause  of  value,  and  demand  is  the  cause  of 
value,  are,  though  apparently  repugnant,  two 
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phases  of  the  same  fact.     [Dbmakd;  Polxtioal 
Economy;  Fjucb;  Supply.] 

▼alvata  (Lat.  yalve,  folding  doors),  A 
genus  of  fresh-wator  snails  or  Gastiopods ;  so 
called  from  the  valye-like  form  of  the  operculum 
or  lid  which  covers  the  aperture  of  the  depressed 
spiral  shell.  Of  this  genus  sereral  species  are 
British;  as  Valvata  obtuta,  common  in  the 
ditches  at  Battersea;  Valv,  spirorbU,  Valv. 
planorbiSf  Valv.  minuta,  &c 

▼alvate  (Lat  Talvse).  In  Botany,  a  term 
applied  to  parts  which  are  united  by  the 
margins  only ;  as  the  sepals  of  rhamnads,  or 
thu  valves  of  a  capsule. 

▼ftlve  (Lat.  valva).  A  contrivance  for 
opening  ana  closing  an  orifice,  either  by  spon- 
taneous action  or  by  external  interference. 
Among  the  many  varieties  of  valves  employed 
in  mechanics  may  be  mentioned  the  stid^  or 
sluice  valoe,  where  the  orifice  is  opened  by 
drawing  up  a  plate ;  the  flap  valve^  which  opens 
and  shuts  like  a  door ;  the  pot-lid  vedve^  where 
the  orifice  is  closed  by  shutting  down  upon  it 
a  disc  of  metal;  the  baU  valve,  where  the  orifice 
is  closed  by  a  ball;  and  the  throttle  valve,  where 
a  disc  of  metal  turning  on  a  spindle  passing 
through  its  edge  may  be  made  to  stand  across 
a  pipe,  and  so  close  the  opening.  [Sx&uc 
Enoixr.] 

Valves  (Lat.  valvae).  In  Botany,  the 
pieces  into  which  the  fruit  of  a  plant  naturally 
separates  when  it  bursts.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  similar  parts  in  any  other  organ,  as 
the  anther. 

▼ambrace  (Fr.  arant-bras).  The  defence 
of  plate  armour  worn  on  the  forearm,  in  the 
suits  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  covering  of  the  upper  arm  was  called  the 
rerebrace,  from  the  French  arrifere  bras. 

▼ampire  (Ger.  vampyr).  A  blood-sucking 
spectre,  the  object  of  superstitious  dread  among 
various  nations  of  Europe.  The  belief  in 
vampires — i.e.  in  persons  returning  to  the 
earth  after  death  and  burial,  not  as  ghosts, 
but  in  actual  corporeal  substance,  and  suck- 
ing the  blood  of  living  men — appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  very  ancient  times.  The  Em- 
puse,  Lamie,  and  Lemures  were  species  of 
vampires.  One  of  the  most  detailed  stories 
of  vampires  is  the  tale  which  Goethe  has 
made  the  foundation  of  his  poem  of  the 
Bride  of  Corinth,  in  which  the  dead  bride 
of  a  young  man  visits  him  at  night,  and 
withers  him  by  her  embrace.  But  in  modem 
Europe,  the  populations  among  which  vampire 
superstitions  have  prevailed  appear  to  be  of 
Slavonic  descent.  The  word  vampire  is  said 
by  Adelung  to  be  of  Servian  origin :  and 
although  the  modem  Oreeks  have  also  their 
vampires,  yet  the  barbaric  names  by  which 
they  caU  them  (Vroueolachas,  Vuroulachas, 
Vardoulachas)  seem  rather  to  indicate  a 
Slavonic,  or  perhaps  Albanian  source,  for  both 
the  tradition  and  the  word.  In  Crete 
they  are  called  Katakhanas,  and  firmly 
believed  in.  (Pashley's  Travels.)  About  a 
Century  ago,  there  prevailed  in  several  districts 
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of  Hungary  an  epidemic  dread  of  vampirM, 
which  lasted  some  years,  and  gave  binh  to 
many  extraordinary  stories.  It  was  belieTed 
that  in  several  places  those  among  the  deed 
who  belonged  to  the  dass  of  vampires  iinibe 
nightly  from  their  graves  and  sucked  tk 
blood  of  the  living,  who  fell  into  consumptioDs 
and  perished ;  that  thoae  who  had  died  in  this 
manner  became  infected  with  vampirism;  and 
that  the  only  way  of  exterminating  the  pl«gve 
was  by  disinterring  all  the  suspected  vampirts. 
and  if  it  were  discovered  that  they  ezhibiiM 
the  tokens  of  their  hideous  character,  bomiog 
them  to  ashes,  or  driving  a  stake  thrcragh 
their  middle.  The  attestations  which  tb^ 
grotesquely  fearful  tales  received  are  smoof 
the  most  singular  instances  of  human  CKdolitT 
recorded  in  all  the  annals  of  supeKtitioc 
[IUTIONAI.ISH  ;  WiTCHCKAFi.]  They  ape,  ia 
many  instances,  related  on  the  authority  of  the 
pastors  and  other  most  credible  perwDs  of 
villages  and  towns,  who  depose  to  baving 
been  themselves  witnesses  of  the  scenes  beheld 
on  openiug  the  vampires'  graves.  Some,  in- 
deed, had  actually  seen  the  spectres  ibem- 
selves  on  their  nightly  excursions;  but  m^tn 
generally  the  attestations  are  by  pf<7»oDS 
present  at  the  inspection  of  the  dead  bodies 
when,  if  the  subject  was  a  true  vampire,  he  vns 
generally  found  of  a  fiorid  and  hale  complexion ; 
his  hair,  beard,  and  nails  had  grown  ;  his  mootii, 
hands,  &c.  were  stained  with  fresh  blood ;  hiii 
eyes  open  and  brilliant.  Sometimes,  when  l\t 
stake  was  driven  through  him,  be  was  bi^aid 
to  utter  cries  like  those  of  a  living  pf'mai. 
It  was  believed  that  the  consumption  prudncid 
by  the  sucking  of  the  vampire  could  be  cond 
by  eating  earth  from  his  grave.  The  popokr 
name  of  the  vampire-bat  (  VetpertUio  spee^vs\ 
a  small  animal  of  South  America  which  meks 
the  blood  of  persons  asleep,  is  derived  froa 
these  imaginary  monsters. 

▼amplate  (Fr.  avant-plat).  A  large  piece. 
of  plate  armour  of  the  sixteenth  century,  used 
in  jousting  to  supply  the  place  of  arm  asd 
hand  defence  to  the  wearer,  protecting  hm 
more  effectually  against  his  opponent's  Uqiy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  armouiy  of  tbs 
Tower  of  London,  the  Kotunda  at  Woohri.-k, 
&c.  An  excellent  drawing  and  descriptioa  of 
one  is  given  in  the  ArchtKiogical  Journal,  voL 
xxiii.  1866. 

▼aa  (Fr.  avant,  from  Lat  ab.  and  ast^l 
In  Naval  language,  the  foremost  divisioo  '^^ 
the  line  of  battle,  which  is  also  the  w^ih^ 
division  when  the  fieet  is  on  a  wind. 

VanadUilte.  Native  vanadiate  of  1^^ 
A  mineral  found  at  the  Susannah  min^,  at 
Wanlock  Head,  in  Dumfriesshire,  &c:  ia 
small  hexagonal  prisms,  but  generally  in  im- 
planted globules,  or  incrustations  of  a  yelJotn^b 
or  reddish-brown  colour.    [Vakabium.] 

▼aaadlnm.  A  metal  discovered  in  IS^l 
by  Professor  Seftstrom  of  Fahlun,  in  iron  pr^ 
pared  from  the  iron-ore  of  Taber^  in  SimJeiL 
Vanadium  has  also  been  found  in  a  Jead-cn 
from   Wanlock  Head  in  Scotland,  and  ia  a 
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simiUr  mineral  from  Zimapan  in  Mexico. 
VftDadium  is  a  white  brittle  metal,  yerj  difficult 
of  reduction;  not  oxidised  by  air  or  water; 
and  insoluble  in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
bydiofluoric  adds,  but  soluble  in  nitric  and 
nitro-hydrochloric  acids,  with  which  it  ^elds 
solutions  of  a  fine  dark  blue  colour.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  boiling  caustic  potash,  nor  by 
the  carbonateid  alkalies  at  a  nd  heat.  The 
peroxide  of  Tanadium  is  of  an  orange  colour, 
and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water;  it  unites 
with  the  salifiable  bases;  with  the  alkalies 
its  salts  are  soluble,  with  the  other  bases 
sparingly  soluble.  These  saltA  are  orange  or 
jellow  coloured;  in  these  and  other  respects 
there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  vana- 
dium and  chromium.  Peroxide  of  vanadium, 
or  Tanadic  acid  (VO^),  is  distinguished  from 
chromic  acid  by  the  action  of  deoxidising 
substances,  which  give  a  bine  solution  with 
vanadium,  but  a  green  one  with  chromium. 
When  heated  with  borax  in  the  reducing  flame 
of  the  blow-pipe,  both  of  the  acids  yield  a 
green  glass;  but  in  the  oxidising  flame  the 
l«ad  becomes  yeUow  if  vanadium  is  present, 
but  the  green  colour  is  permanent  if  produced 
by  chromium.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
l^rzelius,  the  equivalent  of  vanadium  is  about 
68 ;  and  the  protoxide,  the  deutoxide,  and  the 
vanadic  acid  are  oomnosed  respectively  of  1 
atom  of  vanadium,  and  1,  2,  and  3  of  oxygen. 
It  forms  two  chlorides,  VCI9  and  VCl,. 

▼ane  (Dutch  vaan).  A  contrivance  for 
showing  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  consists 
Qsually  of  a  thin  slip  of  wood  or  metal,  attached 
to  a  perpendicular  axis,  round  which  it  moves 
freely ;  and  is  so  shaped  that  it  presents  alwajrs 
the  same  extremity  to  the  point  of  the  horizon 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

VaaeUns.  A  name  applied  by  Bechsteia 
to  a  subgenus  of  the  linnsean  Tringa,  includ- 
ing the  true  lapwings,  which  are  distin^ished 
from  the  Squaiarola  of  Cuvier  by  their  more 
distinct,  though  small,  hinder  toe,  and  their 
{Artially  scutellated  tarsi. 

Vanessa  (or  better  Pkanessa,  from  Fhante, 
a  mystic  divinity  in  the  Orphic  rites,  also 
known  as  £sos,  Ericapaioe,  and  Protogonos). 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  gtous  of  butterflies, 
in  which  the  inferior  palpi  are  contiguous  in 
their  whole  length,  terminating  gradi^y  in  a 
point,  and  are  much  compressed. 

▼aa^.  A  rope  passing  from  the  extremity 
or  peak  of  a  gaff  to  each  of  the  ship's  sides, 
for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  spar. 

Vaaca*  A  name  used  to  denote  a  species 
of  birds  which  are  by  some  combined  with  the 
crows,  as  part  of  the  coniroetral  tribe.  They 
are  characterised  by  a  large  bill,  greatly  com- 
pressed throughout,  the  point  of  the  upper 
mandible  suddenly  curved,  and  the  under  man- 
dible bent  upwards. 

▼angvard  (Fr.  avant-garde).  That  part 
of  an  army  which  precedes  the  main  body 
on  the  march,  as  a  security  against  surprise. 

Vanilla  (Span.).     The  succulent  fruit  of 
Van  ilia  plam/olia,  and  perhaps  of  other  species. 
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These  are  plants  of  the  Orchidaceous  order, 
climbing  over  trees  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America  after  the  manner  of  ivy.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  fruit  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
benzoic  add,  civstals  of  which  form  upon  the 
pod  if  left  undisturbed.  It  is  an  aromatic, 
employed  in  confectionery  and  the  preparation 
of  liqueurs,  and  in  flavouring  some  kinds  of 
chocolate,  &e.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  genus  of  the  wWe  Orchidaceous 
&mily,  and  the  only  one  which  possesses  any 
marked  economical  value.  The  best  Vanilla 
is  the  produce  of  V.  planiJoUa^  a  native  of 
Mexico,  but  several  other  South  American 
species  are  also  used.  About  five  or  six  cwt. 
are  annually  imported  into  this  country. 
Vanlahing  rraotioaa.  [Fbactions.] 
VanSabinr  Oronps*  Mettiod  of:  In 
Algebra,  a  method  of  reducing  an  algebraic 
function  to  the  form  of  a  sum  of  like  powers, 
grouping  the  powers  two  and  two  together, 
and  making  each  group  vanish.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  applications  of  the  method 
is  that  by  which  the  general  algebraic  equa- 
tion of  the  n^  degree  (n  being  greater  than  4) 
can  be  deprived  of  its  second,  third,  and 
fourth  terms,  simultaneously,  by  the  solution 
of  auxiliary  equations,  some  of  which  rise 
above  the  third  degree,  or  of  its  second, 
third,  and  fifth  terms  by  the  aid  of  equations, 
none  of  which  rise  above  the  fourth  degree.  In 
this  way,  the  ^neral  equation  of  the  fifth  degree 
can,  by  the  aid  of  equations  of  inferior  degrees, 
be  reduced  to  a  trinomial  form.  The  method, 
however,  admits  of  other  applications,  as 
pointed  out  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  James  Cockle. 
{Cambridge and  LMin  Math.  Journal^  vols.  ii. 
iii.  vi.  1847-61.) 
▼anislilnir  Point.  [Pebsfectivs.] 
▼aponr  (Lat.  vapor,  perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
ti9xv6%),  When  liquids  and  certain  solids  are 
heated  they  become  converted  into  elastic  fluids 
or  vapouTi,  which  differ  from  gasti  in  this 
respect,  that  they  are  not  under  common 
ciicomstances  permanently  elastic,  but  resume 
the  liquid  or  solid  form  when  cooled  down  to 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  term  twpoMr  is  fre- 
quently limited  to  water  in  the  state  in  which  it 
exists  in  our  atmosphere  and  in  other  humid 
aeriform  bodies,  i.  e.  in  a  perfectly  invisible  state. 
Different  substances  yield  vapours  with  very 
different  degrees  of  facility,  or,  in  other  words, 
are  more  or  less  volatile;  a  circumstance 
dependent,  probablpr,  upon  the  less  or  greater 
cohesion  with  which  their  particles  adhere. 
Hence  fluids  are  generally  more  volatile  than 
solids,  and  hence  solids  generally  pass  into  the 
liquid  state  before  they  assume  the  form  of 
vapour.  To  both  these  statements  there  are, 
however,  many  exceptions;  thus  most  of  the 
expressed  oils,  being  soluble  onlv  with  great 
difficulty,  are  hence  XxsrmiAjixtd  oujt.  Common 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  also  a  very  fixed 
liquid,  requiring  a  high  temperature  for  its 
vaporisation;  and  camphor  and  some  other 
solids  evaporate  at  common  temperatures,  and 
arsenic  and  sal  ammoniac  at  moderately  high 
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temperatures,  without  preyiouslj  assuming  the 
liquid  state.    The  space  which  ^-apours  occupy 
always   exceeds  that  of  the  substances  from 
which  they  arise.    Thus,  at  the  tempeiafcure  of  j 
212^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  o^ 
mercuiT,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  produoes  160^, 
cubic  feet  of  vapour,  of  alcohol  660,  and  of 
ether  443.     Hence  it  is  obvious  that  difierent 
vapours  differ  very  considerably  in  density, 
and  that  this  property  is  not  directly  as  that 
of  the  liquids  which  furnish  them.    Thus,  if 
we  assume  the  density  of  air  as  1000,  that  of . 
aqueous  vapour  or  steam  is  only  625 ;  the 
density  of  aqueous   vapour  to  that  of  atmo- 
spheric air  being  as  1000  to  1694.    Again, ' 
assuming  the  density  of  air  as  » 1000,  that  of 
alcohol  vapour  is   1613,  and  of  ether  no  less ! 
than  2586  ;  though  alcohol  and  ether  are  both,  i 
in  the  liquid  state,  lighter  than  water.  I 

AU  vapours  follow  very  nearly  the  same  law  j 
of  expansion,  when  heated,  as  gases,  i.e.  for, 
every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  they  i 
increase  by  ^  of  the  volume  which  they  occu-  : 
pied  at  32^ ;  but  near  their  condensing  points 
this  coefficient  becomes  somewhat  greater.         j 

VA.POUB,  In  Physics,  this  term  denotes  the 
condition  of  a  body  when,  its  particles  having 
acquired  a  repulsive  force  by  the  accession  of 
heat,  it  is  expanded  to  the  state  of  an  elastic ' 
fluid.  Every  liquid  possesses  the  property  of 
boiling  at  a  certain  determinate  temperature, 
under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  | 
Water,  for  example,  boils  at  the  temperature  of  | 
212^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury 
30  inches  in  height;  but  under  a  diminished 
pressure  it  boils  at  a  lower  temperature ;  and 
by  incnasing  the  pressure,  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  point  is  increased.  In  the  course 
of  ebullition  an  elastic  fluid,  or  vapour,  is 
generated ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  tension  of 
the  vapour  becomes  equsd  to  the  pressure,  that 
the  action  of  boiling  begins.  But  though 
ebullition  and  the  consequent  rapid  formation 
of  vapour  take  place  only  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture under  a  given  pressure,  vapour  will  rise 
from  the  surfaces  of  all  liquids  in  free  contact 
with  the  atmosphere  at  much  lower  tempera- 
tures. Water,  for  example,  exposed  in  an 
open  vessel,  under^s  a  gradual  diminution  of 
bulk,  and  is  dissipated  at  temperatures  far 
below  the  boiling  point;  and  ice  itself  soon 
wastes  away  in  the  same  insensible  manner. 
This  dissipation  has  been  shown  by  Dalton  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  vapour  of 
the  same  temperature  as  that^of  the  water 
from  which  it  proceeds,  and  having  an  elastic 
force  equal  to  that  of  the  vapour  of  water 
boiling  at  that  temperature  under  a  diminished 
pressure.  Some  liquids,  ether  for  instance, 
require  to  be  carefully  secluded  from  the  atmo- 
sphere to  prevent  their  rapid  evaporation. 

Tension  of  Vapour  at  different  Tempera- 
tures.'—Jyr.  Dalton  of  Manchester  was  the  first 
who  ascertained  by  accurate  experiments  the 
elastic  force  of  vapours  at  different  tempera- 
tures below  tliat  of  the  point  of  ebullition. 
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(Manckesttr  Mtmoirs,  vol.  t.  1802.)  Tbd 
method  which  he  employed  eonsisted  in  in* 
troducing  a  portion  of  liquid  into  the  TBcmm 
of  a  barometer,  where  it  floats  on  the  smfaea 
of  the  mercury,  and  part  of  it  is  immediatelj 
converted  into  vapour.  The  tension  of  the 
vapour  causes  the  mercury  to  descend;  and  the 
force  of  the  tension  is  measured  bj  the  sptee 
through  which  the  mereniy  £b11s,  or  bj  the 
difference  of  the  height  of  the  mercmy  in  the 
tube  in  which  the  experiment  is  perfonned  and 
its  height  in  the  common  barometer.  Dr. 
Dalton  employed  two  barometric  tabes  plnnged 
in  the  same  cistern  of  mercuir.  Into  ona  of 
these  the  liquid  furnishing  the  Tsponr  «u 
introduced,  the  other  serving  the  parpoee  <^ 
comparison ;  and  in  order  tlut  the  expoimeot 
might  be  made  at  any  determinate  tempentme, 
the  two  tubes  were  surrounded  by  smAber 
wider  tube,  into  which  water  was  poured  of  the 
temperature  required.  When  the  hqnid  cb 
which  the  experiment  was  made  vas  water, 
and  the  water  surrounding  the  two  baiometnc 
tubes  was  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  ths 
vapour  formed  in  the  tube  caused  the  meiaur 
to  descend  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  cisten ; 
whence  it  was  inferred  that  at  the  temperatoie 
of  ebullition  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  Tapour 
is  precisely  equal  to  the  atmospheric  preesaie. 
A  similar  result  was  obtained  when  theeiperi- 
ment  was  performed  with  other  liquids. 

If  the  tube  containing  the  portion  of  liquid 
be  of  considerable  length,  and  the  basin  ia 
which  it  is  inverted  of  considerable  depth,  tBe 
pressure  on  the  vapour  above  the  mercnir  mav 
be  varied  by  nusing  or  lowering  the  ioTerted 
tube.  When  the  pressure  is  diminished  in 
this  way,  it  is  found  that  so  long  as  aaj  liquid 
remains,  new  vapour  of  the  same  degree  of 
tension  will  be  generated,  and  the  altitude  of 
the  mercury  in  t£e  tube  remain  constant  On 
the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  pressure  causf^ 
the  condensation  of  a  part  of  the  vaponr,  and 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  stands  at  the  ssmt 
height  above  that  in  the  cistern.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  in  the  barome^c  tube  be  so 
small  that  the  whole  is  converted  into  Taponr. 
it  will  be  found  that,  on  raising  the  tube  and 
increasing  the  space  in  w;hich  the  vapour  is 
contained,  the  elastic  force  diminishes  in  pi^ 
portion  as  the  space  is  increased.  The  lav  of 
Boyle,  therefore,  applies  to  vapours  as  veil 
as  to  the  permanent  gases  [Pnsuicatics]  :  bet 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  vapours  of  all 
liquids,  at  a  certain  determinate  temperaturp. 
have  a  maximum  of  density  and  tension  vhicli 
cannot  be  exceeded,  and  on  attaining  vhidi 
they  are  condensed  into  the  liquid  form  by  any 
attempt  to  compress  them  further.  It  fi^Wn 
therefore,  that  at  a  ^ven  temperature  no  nini>^ 
than  a  limited  quantity  of  vapour  can  exist  ia  i 
given  space.  This  forms  the  criterion  which  di<»- 
tinguishes  vapours  frtnn  the  permanent  jtpises. 

The  results  obtained  by  Dalton,  in  his  ei- 
periments  on  the  tension  of  aqueous  Tapocr. 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  (ifeacitf^^ 
Memoirs^  1802):— 
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Tabfe  showing  the  Maximum  Tenaumqf  Aqueotts 
Vapour  at  Dsmperaiures  below  212°,  estimated 
in  the  Height  of  the  Column  of  Mercury  which 
they  are  capable  qf  supporting. 


, 

TeuioB 

!  Tmtloa 

1 

Twdon 

1  Temp*. 

la  lachM 

Tempe. 

InloclM* 

T«iBpe. 

Inluchca 

nam 

of 

nann 

1       «f 

ntnn 

or 

Mefcniy 

lUi^TJ 

lUr«iif7 

JP 

0-068 

770 

0-91 

162» 

7-81 

7 

0-083 

82 

1-07 

167 

8-81 

13 

0-096 

87 

1-34 

163 

9-91 

17 

0*116 

93 

1-44 

167 

11-36 

32 

0-189 

97 

1-68 

172 

13*73 

37 

0-168 

102 

1-98 

177 

14-33 

83 

0-900 

107 

3-89 

183 

16-86 

37 

0-287 

113 

9-68 

187 

17-80 

43 

0*383 

117 

8-08 

193 

19-86 

47 

0-839 

133 

8-60 

197 

3213 

63 

0*401 

137 

4-00 

803 

34-61 

57 

0-474    ' 

133 

4-60 

907 

37-20 

63 

0-560    1 

137 

6-39 

213 

80-00 

67 

0*656 

143 

6*06 

78 

0*770    1 

147 

6*87 

From  this  table  the  following  foromla  for 
the  elastic  force  or  tension  (which  is  measured 
1)y  the  pressure  p)  in  terms  of  the  degrees  of 
temperature  t^  reckoned  from  32^»  has  been 
deduced,  which  nearly  represents  the  table,  yiz. 

l)  =  -1718(l+006  0^ 

In  order  to  determine  the  tension  of  yapour 
at  a  temperature  abore  the  boiling  point,  it  is 
necessai^  to  have  recourse  to  a  difierent  method 
of  experimenting.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory 
experiments  hitherto  made  on  this  subject  are 
those  of  Ihilong  and  Arago  in  1830,  and  of 
Rcgnault  in  1844.  As  an  account  of  these  ex- 
periments, and  a  table  of  the  results,  have 
abeady  been  giren  in  art  Stbam,  it  is  here 
only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  temperature  (at  least 
for  all  pressures  exceeding  four  atmospheres) 
was  found  to  be  represented  very  nearly  by 
the  following  empiri^  formula,  riz. 

i)=»(l  + 0003974  0", 
in  which  f  denotes  the  tension  or  elasticity 
expressed  m  atmospheres,  and  t  the  degrees  of 
temperature  of  Fahrenheit,  counting  from  212°. 
It  is  evident  from  this  empirical  formula,  as 
well  as  the  numbers  in  the  tables,  that  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  increases  in  a  much 
faster  ratio  than  the  temperature.  This  result 
appears  to  be  general,  and  applicable  to  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapours  of  all  liquids,  at 
least  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  im- 
perfect experiments  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  on  the  vapours  of  mercuiy,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Dalton  thought  that  he  had  discovered 
a  law  which  would  establish  a  very  simple  re- 
lation among  the  tensions  of  the  vapours  of 
different  liquids.  It  consists  in  this,  that  at 
an  equal  number  of  degrees  above  or  below  the 
point  of  ebullition  corresponding  to  each  liquid 
the  elastic  force  of  their  vapours  is  equal.  Thus, 
water  boils  at  212°,  alcohol  at  176°,  and  ether 
at  100°,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  at  the  boiling 
point  being  in  all  cases  the  same,  and  equal  to 
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the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Kow,  from  the 
experiments  of  Dulong  it  appears  that  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  is  doubled  when 
heated  under  pressure  to  251°;  i.e.  by  an 
increase  of  temperature  of  39°  above  the  boil- 
ing point.  Hence,  by  the  law  of  Dalton,  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  equal  to  two 
atmospheres  when  its  temperature  is  1 76^  +  39° 
«'214°;  and  that  of  ether  equal  to  two  atmo- 
spheres when  the  temperature  is  100°  +  39^  » 
139°.  Dalton  himself  afterwards  discovered 
that  this  law  fails  when  the  distances  from  the 
point  of  ebullition  are  considerable. 

Density  of  Vapour. — The  density  of  a  vapour 
may  be  determined  by  introducing  a  known 
weight  of  the  liquid  which  yields  it  into  a  re- 
ceiver containing  mercury,  and  inverting  the 
receiver  in  a  vessel  also  containing  mercuiy, 
and  tail  enough  to  contain,  above  the  mercury, 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  cover  the  receiver. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  then  heated ;  and  when 
all  the  liquid  in  the  inverted  receiver  has 
been  evaporated,  the  space  which  the  vapour 
occupies  is  measured,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  water  is  noted. 
We  have  then  a  given  bulk  of  vapour,  the  weight 
of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  liquid  from 
which  it  has  been  produced,  and  consequently 
known.  The  temperature  is  also  known ;  and 
the  pressure  is  given  in  terms  of  the  column  of 
mercuiy  in  the  receiver,  and  the  height  of  the 
surrounding  fluid  compared  with  the  indication 
of  the  barometer.  In  this  manner  the  density  is 
found ;  and  when  the  density  of  a  vapour  at  a 
given  temperature  and  under  a  given  pressure 
has  been  determined,  its  density  under  any  other 
pressure,  and  at  its  corresponding  temperature, 
may  be  calculated  in  the  following  m^ner: 
Let  a  » the  constant  coefficient  of  dilations 
•00204  (it  bemg  found  by  experiment  that 
vapour  out  of  contact  with  liquid  expands  or 
contracts  at  the  same  rate  with  permanently 
elastic  fluids  by  variations  of  temperature, 
i.e.  by  ^  of  its  volume  for  each  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale),  t  «the  number  of  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  above  32°,  f'» 
the  volume,  p^^the  pressure,  and  <fethe 
density  of  a  vapour  at  the  temperature  of 
32° ;  and  let  t/,  y,  and  <f  be  respectively  the 
volume,  pressure,  and  density  at  another  tem- 

Cture,  32°  +  t  We  have  then  f/^{\  +  at)v, 
,  when  the  pressure  is  constant,  the  density 
is  inversely  as  its  volume ;  and,  by  the  law 
of  Boyle,  the  density  of  a  gas  or  vapour  is 

directly  as  the  pressure;  whence  ^  »  ?  y  ?  and 
*  a      p     V 

consequently   -  =       ^     .,  or  d'  «        r  _  . 
^   d    pil-^at)  p{\-^at) 

If  we  compare  the  density  of  aqueous  vapour 
at  any  temperature  with  its  density  at  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  which  is  180°  above  the 
freezing  point,  and  put  c^'^the  density,  and 
j/'athe  pressure  at  the  boiling  point,   the 

formula  becomes  <f -*!<-( Vt^SOf).     The 
p"  (1  +  a  0 

foUo'wing  table,  computed  from  this  formula. 
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with  Dalton*s  valueB  of  the  pressures,  shows  the 
density  and  volume  of  aqueous  vapour,  at  its 
maximum  tension,  for  every  ninth  degree  of 
temperature  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  unit  of  density  is  water  at  the 
temperature  of  32^ ;  and  the  unit  of  volume  the 
volume  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  also  at  32^. 
As  the  density  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
volume,  the  numbers  in  ihe  last  two  columns 
are  the  reciprocals  of  each  other.  They  differ 
slightly  from  the  numbers  given  by  Oay- 
Lussac 


Temperatnre 

DeDBfiy 

Yolnme 

82^ 

•0000063 

188600 

41 

•0000073 

137000 

6e 

•0000097 

103000 

69 

•0000131 

76330 

68 

•0000173 

67800 

77 

•0000227 

44050 

86 

•0000297 

33670 

95 

•0000390 

25640 

104 

•0000499 

20030 

113 

•0000637 

15690 

122 

-0000810 

12350 

131 

•0001022 

9784 

140 

•0001261 

7930 

149 

•0001592 

6281 

158 

•0001964 

5091 

167 

•0002388 

4187 

176 

•0002936 

3406 

185 

•0003557 

2811 

194 

•0004261 

2346 

203 

•0005074 

1971 

212 

•0005896 

1696 

By  means  of  this  table  we  may  calcidate  the 
weight  of  water  that  would  be  contained  in 
the  form  of  vapour  of  the  ma-TiTn^iin  tension 
in  any  given  volume — a  calculation  which  is 
frequently  required  in  meteorological  enquiries. 

The  phenomena  of  va^ur  have  been  studied 
with  reference  to  two  objects ;  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  as  to  moisture,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  steam  as  a  moving  power  in  ma- 
chinery. On  the  subject  of  vapour  in  connection 
with  the  first  of  these  objects,  see  Daniell's 
Meteorological  Essays ;  Davy's  Elements  ofAgri' 
cultural  Chemistry,  [Dew;  Evaporation;  Hy- 
OBOMETBT.]  See  also  Greentnch  Meteor.  Obs, 
For  experiments  on  the  elasticity  and  density 
of  aqueous  vapour,  see,  in  addition  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Dalton  and  of  Arago  and  Dulong, 
already  cited,  Eobinson's  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy ;  lire,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1818;  Pouillet,  Traiti  de  Physique]  Des- 
pretz.  Traits  de  Physique;  Ghelers  Physi- 
halisches  Worterbuch,  art.  *  Dampf,  *  by  Prof. 
Muncko.     [Steam.] 

▼aranirUuuk  A  name  employed  by  the 
Greek  historians  to  designate  the  Teutonic 
guards  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  name, 
which  passes  through  the  Low  Latin  forms 
wargus,  wargengus,  warengangi,  &c.,  has  by 
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some  been  traced  to  the  old  Teutonic  iNir^,  a 
wanderer  or  exile,  while  others  suppose  it  to 
be  the  same  with  Franks.  Harald  Hardnada, 
king  of  Norway,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge,  had  served  among  the 
Varangians  at  Constantinople ;  and  after  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England  their  ranks  were, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Ordericns  Yitalis, 
recruited  by  numbejs  of  Ekiglishmen  who  foond 
their  way  into  the  Byzantine  territQne& 
(Thierry,  Conquete  de  CJngleterre  per  ks 
NortnandSf  livre  v.) 

▼aree.  The  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  made 
in  Brittany :  it  is  also  sometimes  called  Blan- 
quette :  it  corresponds  to  our  Kdjp. 

▼arlaUe  ^vaatity.  In  Analysis,  a 
quantity  conceived  to  be  in  a  state  of  increase 
or  diminution,  or  to  have  different  values  in 
the  same  equation.  Thus,  the  abscissa  and 
ordinates  of  a  curve  are  variable  quantities, 
because  the^  have  different  values  for  eveiy 
different  point  in  the  curve,  and  in  passing 
from  one  point  to  another  their  values  in- 
crease or  diminish  according  to  the  law  cf 
the  curve.  In  the  equation  of  the  ciitle 
y  B  iv/(2  a  jr— «*),  X  and  y  are  variables ;  ferx 
may  have  any  value  whatever  between  0  and  2  e, 
and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  value  of  y, 
which  satisfies  the  equation.  The  quantity  a 
is  a  constant  quanti^,  and  remains  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  values  of  x  and  y.  It  repiv- 
sents,  in  fact,  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

▼artaaoe  (Lat.  variantia).  In  Law,  a 
difference  of  statement  between  two  material 
documents  in  a  cause ;  as  where  the  plaintiffs 
declaration  differs  from  a  deed  on  which  it  b 
grounded.  Accidental  slips  of  this  nature 
were  formerly  often  fatal,  but  the  courts  bav4^ 
now  power  to  amend  variances,  and  this  power 
is  so  liberally  exercised  that  the  subject  has 
lost  much  of  its  importance. 

Vaiitttton  (Lat.  variatio).  In  Music,  a  dif- 
ferent manner  of  performing  the  same  air  or 
melody.  Airs  with  variations  have  always  be<^Q 
favourite  subjects  for  composition,  and  the  works 
of  almost  all  eminent  musicians  abound  in 
examples  of  varied  airs,  showini;  great  mu&ical 
skill. 

▼arlatton  of  tlie  Compaas.  The  angle 
which  the  magnetic  needle  makes  with  the 
plane  of  the  true  meridian.  It  is  othowise 
called  the  dedination.  [Dbcukation  op  the 
Magnstio  Nekdlb.]  For  tables  showing  the 
variation  of  a  great  number  of  places,  and  its 
progressive,  annual,  and  diurnal  cha^s,  ?» 
Brewster^s  Treatise  on  Maqnetism,  1837,  re- 
printed from  the  Encydopadia  Britannica,KDd 
Greenwich  Magntt.  Obs. 

▼ftriatloii  of  Ciirwatiiro.  In  GeometiT, 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  curvatore 
in  passing  from  one  point  of  a  curve  to  another. 
The  circle  is  the  only  curve  in  which  the 
curvature  is  the  same  at  every  point  The 
curvature  of  a  curved  line  at  any  point  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  osculating  circle  at  that  point 
But  the  curvature  of  a  circle  is  inversely  as  its 
radius:  hence  the  curvature  of  any  curra  is 
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inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  curra- 
taro ;  and,  consequently,  the  Tariation  of  the 
curvature  is  proportional  directly  to  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  radius,  and  inversely  to  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  curvature.  In  the 
conic  sections,  the  variation  of  curvature  at 
any  point  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  included  between  the  diameter  and  the 
nomuil,  which  pass  through  that  point. 

▼uiatton  of  tlie  Koon.  In  Astro- 
nomy, an  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion, 
depending  on  the  angular  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun.  It  arises  from  that 
part  of  the  sun's  disturbing  force  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  radius  vector,  and  which 
accelerates  the  motion  of  the  moon  from  the 
quadratures  to  the  syzygies,  and  retards  it 
from  the  syzygies  to  the  quadratures.  It  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  twice  the  angular 
distance  between  the  sun  and  moon;  audits 
maximum  value,  or  the  coefficient  of  its  argu- 
ments, is  35'  41*9".  Hence  it  is  represented 
by  the  formula  (36'  41*9')  sin  2  A,  A  being 
the  angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun. 
The  variation  was  discovered  by  l^cho  Brahe., 
It  had  escaped  the  observation  of  Hipparchus 
and  the  ancient  astronomers,  though  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  have  been  sensible  to  them ; 
probably  because  tiiey  chiefly  observed  the 
moon  in  the  syzygies  and  qusiiratures,  and  at 
these  points  of  the  orbit  its  value  is  nothing. 

▼ttrlatton  of  Parameton.  [Paba- 
MBTKas,  Vasiation  of.] 

Variations.  In  Algebra,  the  diffisrent 
arrangements  of  a  set  of  objects  into  groups  of 
given  magnitude,  which  differ  either  in  the  ob- 
jects which  they  contain  or  in  the  order  in  which 
these  objects  are  arranged.  The  term  per- 
mutation is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  varia- 
tion, though  by  permutations  are  generally 
understood  variations  each  of  which  contains 
aU  the  objects.  [Pbrhutations.^  The  number 
of  variations,  m  in  each,  of  n  different  objects 
is  the  product  of  the  m  successive  factors 
n  («  — 1)  .  .  .  ^n— *»+l).  Thus,  there  are 
3x2  =  6  variations  of  three  letters  a,  b,  <?, 
when  taken  in  pairs ;  they  aro  ab,  ba,  ar^  ca^  be, 
cb.  Combinations  differ  from  permutations 
inasmuch  as  the  order  of  the  objects  in  each 
group  is  disregarded.  [Combimations.]  Hence 
each  permutation  of  a  combination  is  a  varia- 
tion, and  the  three  are  connected  by  the  simple 
relation  C  .  P— V,  whero  C  and  V  are,  respec- 
tively, the  numbers  of  combinations  and  varia- 
tions that  can  be  formed  from  n  things  by 
taking  ?n  together,  and  P  the  number  of  per- 
mutations of  m  things.  With  a  sufficient  supply 
of  each  of  the  n  d^erent  objects  fi"  different 
variations,  m  in  each,  can  be  formed,  provided 
objects  of  the  same  kind  may  also  enter  into 
a  variation. 

VariattoBS,  Calonlas  of.  An  important 
branch  of  Modem  Mathematics,  developed  by 
Lagrange,  the  principal  object  of  which  is 
to  resolve  in  a  general  manner  certain  classes 
of  questions  respecting  maxima  and  minima, 
the  solution  of  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
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the  ordinary  processes  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus. In  solving  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima  by  the  differential  calculus,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  determinate  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent variables  which  enter  into  a  proposed 
finite  function  of  those  variables,  in  order  that 
the  proposed  function  may  have  the  greatest 
or  least  value  possible.  Many  problems  of 
this  nature  are  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  geometers,  particularly  in  the  Conies  of 
ApoUonius ;  and  the  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry  gave  rise,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  many  others,  pro- 
posed and  solved  by  Fermat,  Slusius,  Hudde, 
and  others.  As  no  general  method  of  solv- 
ing such  questions  was  known  before  the 
invention  of  the  differential  calculus,  their 
solution  was  accomplished  by  particular  ar- 
tifices, and  was  frequently  attained  with  very 
considerable  difficulty.  This  difficulty  was 
removed  for  the  class  of  questions  now 
mentioned  by  the  invention  of  the  calculus; 
but  as  the  instrument  of  investigation  wss 
improved,  new  views  were  opened,  and  a 
moro  difficult  class  of  questions  was  proposed, 
to  which  the  known  methods  seemed  inappli- 
cable. It  was  proposed  to  find,  among  all 
curves  subjected  to  a  given  law,  that  which 
best  fulfilled  a  given  condition :  for  example,  to 
find  the  curve  which,  under  given  conditions, 
encloses  the  greatest  space ;  to  find  the  curve 
along  which  a  heavy  body  must  descend  in  order 
to  pass  from  one  given  point  to  another  given 
point  in  the  least  time  possible,  &c.  In  such 
questions  the  relations  between  the  variables 
is  not  given,  as  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  maxima 
and  minima ;  the  object  proposed  bein^  to  find 
that  relation,  or  to  find  the  equation  which  must 
subsist  between  the  variables  in  order  that 
the  condition  of  maximum  or  minimum  may 
be  fulfilled. 

The  first  problem  of  this  kind  which  was 
solved  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  solid 
of  least  resistance.  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
Prtnc^piOy  published  in  1687,  Newton  gave  the 
equation  of  the  curve  by  the  rotation  of  which 
about  its  axis  that  solid  is  formed  which,  when 
moved  through  a  fluid  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  is  less  resisted  than  any  other  body  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  and  bulk ;  but  he  did 
so  without  demonstration  or  indication  of  the 
views  by  which  he  had  been  ^ided.  About  ten 
years  later  the  famous  question  of  the  Bbachi- 
BTOCHRONB,  or  curTo  of  quickest  descent,  was 
agitated  between  the  two  brothers  James  and 
John  Bernoulli,  in  which  Leibnitz  and  some  of 
the  other  most  illustrious  mathematicians  of 
the  day  took  a  part.  The  more  general  problem 
of  isoperimeters  was  solved  by  James  Bernoulli 
in  1701 ;  and  it  was  in  the  analysis  which  he 
gave  on  this  occasion  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  solution  of  similar  questions  depends 
was  first  distinctly  unfolded.  Euler  treated  the 
whole  subject  in  his  peculiarly  luminous  man- 
ner in  a  treatise  published  in  1744,  under 
the  title  Mtthodus  Inveniendi  lAneas  Ourvas 
Marimi  Minimive  Proprietate  Gaudentes.  And, 
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lastly,  the  method  was  reduced  to  its  utmost 
simplicity  by  Lagrange,  who  supplied  the 
algorithm,  and  gave  to  it  the  form  under 
which  it  is  now  exhibited  as  the  Calculus  of 
Variations. 

We  shall  confine  ouiselTes  here  to  the  briefest 
possible  statement  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
calculus,  and  then  refer  the  reader  to  the  best 
works  on  the  subject  The  difierential  cal- 
cuius  investigates  the  changes  which  a  function 
undergoes  when  the  variables  'of  that  func- 
tion receive  infinitesimal  increments ;  the  more 
especial  object  of  the  calculus  of  variations, 
however,  is  the  investigation  of  the  change 
which  a  function  sufi^ers  when  ita  farm  is  altered. 
The  form  of  a  function  u  being  conceived  to 
change  continuously,  the  chan^  in  its  value, 
due  to  an  infinitesimal  change  in  form,  is  de- 
noted by  8ti,  and  called  its  variatiant  just  as  its 
change  in  value  due  to  infinitesimal  changes  in 
the  values  of  its  variables  is  denoted  l^^  du, 
and  called  its  differential. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  calculus 
is  to  find  the  variations  of  integrals  of  eiven 
expressions,  and  the  forms  which  the  indeter- 
minate functions  involved  in  those  integrals 
must  have  in  order  that  the  latter  may  possess 
maximum  or  minimum  values.  In  solving 
such  problems  the  following  two  important 
principles  are  frequently  applied:  The  va- 
riation of  a  difierential  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ferential of  a  variation,  and  the  variation  of  an 
intefi;ral  (which  must  vanish  for  maximum  or 
minimum  values)  is  equal  to  the  integral  of  a 
variation.     These  principles  are  expressed  by 

the  symbolical  equations  9d=di  and  Zj^Ji, 

The  complete  treatises  on  the  subject  are 
those  of  Jellet  (Dublin  1860);  Strauch,  Theorie 
find  Anwendung  des  soaenannten  Variations' 
calcuTs,  Zurich,  1854  (distinguished  by  its  rich 
collection  of  worked  examples);  Stegmann, 
Lehrbuck  der  Variations -rechnung  (Eaasel 
1854) ;  and  the  Caictd  des  Variations,  now  pub- 
lishing by  Moigno  and  Lindeloef.  We  have 
aho,  in  English,  two  excellent  critical  histories 
of  the  calculus :  the  first,  by  Woodhouse,  is 
entitled  A  Treatise  on  Isoperimetrical  Problems 
and  the  Calculus  of  Variations  (Cambridge 
1810),  and  gives  the  history  of  the  calculus  from 
its  origin  to  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  the 
second,  by  Todhunter  (Cambridge  1861),  gives 
a  very  complete  account  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  present  century.  These  "^rks  will 
furnish  the  reader  with  full  references  to  the 
many  important  investigations  on  the  subject. 

▼arioella.    [Chicksk-pox.] 

▼aricooele  (a  word  coined  from  the  Lat. 
varix,  a  distended  vein,  and  Or.  icfiXri,  a 
tumour),  A  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the 
spermatic  cord. 

▼arle^ated  Cofiper-ore.    [Ebttbbscitr.] 

"Variety  (Lat.  varietas).  In  Zoology,  this 
term  is  applied  to  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  which,  from  the  operation  of  different 
causes,  as  age,  climate,  food,  locality,  domesti- 
cation, &c.,  present  deviations  from  the  spe- 
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cific  type  in  size,  colour,  form,  and  relative 
proportion  of  parts  of  the  body ;  but  bive  th« 
capacity  of  reverting  to  the  origiiml  specific 
form  in  successive  generations,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  influences  under  which  the  variety 
originated. 

VartolA.    [Skaixi^x.] 

VarioUte.  A  variety  of  Felspar,  genersllj 
of  a  dark  green  colour  speckled  with  grey ;  but 
sometimes  exhibiting  wMte,  blue,  red,  and  other 
intermediate  tints.  The  name  (fiEomvariola»  the 
smallpox)  has  reference  to  the  remarkable  ap- 
pearance presented  by  weathored  sorfiioeB  of  the 
stone,  which  display  projecting  black  i^Mits  or 
points,  each  surrounded  by  a  brown  (sometimes 
by  a  white)  ring,  and  occasionally  even  by  a  se- 
cond whitish  circle.  Large  masses  of  thia  stone 
are  obtained  ficom  the  High  Alps,  and  it  is  also 
foimd  in  France,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  in 
CO.  Antrim,  Ireland.  Variolite  takes  a  beauti- 
ful polish,  and  is  used  in  that  state  for  orna- 
menting cabinets,  for  caskets,  snufiT-boxes,  &e. 

▼arioloos.  In  Zool<^,  when  a  part  is 
beset  with  many  shallow  impressions  like 
marks  of  the  variola  or  smallpox. 

Variorum  BdAttoaa.  In  Bibliograpfaj, 
certain  editions  of  the  classic  authors  of  an- 
tiquity, published  chiefly  in  Holland,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  con- 
taining the  not«s  of  numerous  commentators. 
These  editions  are  chiefly  valued  by  ooUecton. 

Vartsolte  (from  Varisda,  the  Latin  name 
for  VoigUand).  An  apple-green  mineral  form- 
ing a  reniform  incrustation  on  flinty  slate  at 
Messbach  in  Yoigtland. 

▼arts  (Lat).  A  dilatation  or  swelling  of  a 
vein. 

Varalsli  (this  ipord  may  perhaps  be  another 
form  of  burnish ;  but  Sir  G-.  C.  Lewis  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  term :  Upon  the  re- 
turn of  Ptolemy  Eueri^etes,  king  of  ^ypt, 
from  his  Syrian  expedition  in  243  B.C.,  his 
Queen  Berenice  dedicated  a  lock  of  her  hair  in 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Zephyrium ;  this 
lock,  having  disappeared  from  the  temple, 
was  translated  by  Conon  into  the  heaven  as  a 
constellation,  which  bears  the  name  of  Coma 
Berenices,  and  its  fame  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  word  umice,  vemis,  and  vamishy  vdiicfa 
alludes  to  the  amber  colour  of  the  queen's 
beautiful  tresses :  Astronomy  of  the  Annemtji, 
oh.  iii.  sect.  14).  A  fluid  whidi  when  spread 
thin  upon  a  solid  surface  becomes  diy,  and 
forms  a  coating  impervious  to  air  and  moisture. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  varnish;  viz.  spirit 
and  oil  varnishes :  methylated  spirit  is  used  fur 
the  former ;  and  for  the  latter,  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  or  mixtures  of  the  two.  The  sohd  sub- 
stances which  are  dissolved  in  the  above 
menstrual  and  constitute  the  body  of  thn 
varnish,  are  almost,  exclusively  resinous,  and 
are  chiefiy  the  following:  I.' I^trpentinef  all 
the  varieties  of  which  are  employed  by  the 
varnisher:  they  form  an  excellent  body,  and 
give  strength  and  glossiness  at  a  small  ex- 
pense ;  but  they  do  not  diy  without  other  ad- 
ditions.   2.  Ck^^,  a  pecuUar  resin,  veiy  diffi- 
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cult  to  diBsolye,  but  fonning  a  haid  and  durable 
ingredient.  It  is  genercJIy  melted  over  a 
gentle  fire  preirioua  to  nse.  3.  Xac,  which  gives 
great  tongoness  and  hardness;  but  is  often 
inadmissible,  on  account  of  its  reddish  brown 
colour.  4.  Mastic,  which  yields  a  tough,  hard, 
brilliant,  and  colourless  varnish.  6.  Elemi,  a 
resin  of  a  pale  yellow  green  tint,  and  a  valu- 
able ingredient,  on  account  of  its  toughness  and 
dnmbility.  6.  Sandaraeh,  a  resin  which  imparts 
splendour,  but  which  alone  is  not  durable.  7. 
Amber^  a  valuable  in^edient,  on  account  of  its 
hardness  and  durabifity ;  but  difficult  of  trans- 
parent solution,  and  hence  chiefly  used  in 
opaque  varnishes.  8.  Bensoin,  added  on  ac- 
count of  its  fragrancy.  9.  Anime,  which  gives 
brilliancy  and  some  scent.  10.  Gamboge,  for 
yellow  varnishes.  11.  Dragon* 9  blood,  for  red 
varnish.  These,  together  with  turmeric,  safiron, 
and  annatto,  are  used  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  colour,  and  to  cover  brass  and  copper 
under  the  name  of  lojuquers,  12.  Caoutchouc. 
This  extraordinary  vegetable  product  has  of 
late  been  much  employed  in  a  variety  of  pre- 
parations used  as  varnishes.  It  is  invaluable 
where  materials  are  to  be  rendered  air-tight, 
and  where  at  the  same  time  flexibility,  and 
even  elasticity,  are  required ;  but  its  principal 
application  in  this  wa^  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  wo^rrproq^articles.  13.  Asphaltum,  the 
varieties  of  which  are  indispensable  in  black 
oil  varnishes.  In  making  spirit  varnishes,  the 
strongest  methylated  spirit  of  commerce  should 
be  used  (of  a  specific  gravity  not  exceeding  820), 
and  its  solvent  power  over  some  of  the  more 
intractable  resins  is  sometimes  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  camphor ;  in  order  to  prevent 
the  agglutination  of  the  resin,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  mix  it  with  sand  or  pounded  glass,  by 
which  the  surface  is  much  increased,  and  the 
solvent  ener;^  of  the  spirit  facilitated.  The 
proportions  m  which  the  several  ingredients 
are  used,  and  the  selections  for  particular 
purposes,  are  infinitely  various. 

▼amna.    [UsiLNUs.] 

Varrlclte.  An  ore  of  manganese  foimd  in 
slightly  radiating,  fibro-lamellar  masses,  of  a 
steel-ffrey  colour  and  a  sub-metallic  lustre,  at 
Hartsnill  in  Warwickshire.  It  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  Pyrolusite  and  Fsilomelane  or  Man- 
ganite ;  the  former  ofwhich  it  resembles  in  hard- 
ness, and  the  latter  in  appearance.  *The  name 
was  devised  by  the  late  Kichard  Phillips,  to 
facilitate  the  pronunciation  by  foreigners  of  the 
word  Warwick  ( Varvic),  the  locality  after  which 
the  mineral  was  called.*  (Bristow's  Glossary 
of  Mineralogy,) 

▼asoular  Bytmai  (Lat.  vascularius,  from 
vasculum,  dim.  of  vas,  vasis,  a  vessel).  In 
Botany,  that  portion  of  the  tissue  of  plants 
which  is  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  air. 
Vascular  plants  are  those  in  whidi  the  vascular 
system  occurs,  or  forms  a  principal  feature. 
The  air-vessels  are  the  tracheae  or  spirals. 

▼aso  (Lat.  vas,  vasis^.  In  Sculpture,  a  vessel 
usually  ornamented  with  sculpture  of  fruits, 
flowers,  bassi-rilievi,  &c 
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▼asesy  Btnuoaa.  In  Antiquities,  these 
well-known  and  beautiful  objects  of  ancient 
art  have  been  discovered  in  great  numbers, 
chiefly  in  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Italian 
cities.  Their  material  is  terra  cotta,  and  they 
are  painted  with  figures  and  scenes.  The 
most  beautiful,  and  indeed  the  most  numerous, 
were  formerly  obtcuned  from  Campania  and 
Magna  Grsecia ;  and  it  was  much  controverted 
among  antiquarians  whether  the  workman- 
ship was  not  originally  Greek.  (Sir  W.  Gell, 
Topography  of  So-me,  vol.  i.)  Of  late  years, 
the  great  sources  have  been  the  sepulchres 
of  Etruria  Proper.  Five  thousand  have  been 
taken  in  twenty-five  years  from  the  ruins  of 
Tarquinii  alone ;  and  it  seems  to  be  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  manufacture  is  rightly 
called  Etruscan ;  that  it  is  of  extreme  antiquity  ; 
that  in  its  progress  Greek  taste  and  style  were 
introduced ;  and  that  the  art  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  Uie  flourishing  period  of  the  Bomnn 
empire.  (Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria ;  Mrs.  H.  Gray,  Sepulchres  qf  Etruria, 
p.  46.) 

Vaae-^palnttnir*  Terra  cotta  vases  are 
of  two  kinds  generally — the  black  and  the 
yellow;  so  distinguished  from  their  painted 
decorations.  In  the  black  vases,  which  are  the 
most  ancient,  the  figures  are  covered  with  a  black 
varnish,  while  the  ground  is  left  the  colour  of 
the  clay ;  in  the  yellow,  the  figures,  drawn  in 
outline,  are  left  the  colour  of  the  day,  while 
the  ground  is  covered  with  the  black  varnish. 
The  former  are  decorated  with  skiagrams  (or 
silhouettes),  the  latter  with  monograms.  Other 
varieties  of  vase-puntings  exist,  but  they  are 
exceedingly  rare.     [Paintino.] 

▼asodentlae  (Lat.  vas,  a  vessel-,  dens,  a 
tooth).  In  Anatomy,  that  modification  of  den- 
tine in  which  capillary  tracts  of  the  primi- 
tive vascular  pulp  remain  uncalcified,  and  carry 
red  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  tissue. 
They  form  the  so-called  vascular  or  medullary 
canals,  and  are  usually  more  or  less  parallel 
in  their  course.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
central  part  of  the  tooth  of  the  sloth  and 
megatherium  consists  of  vasodentine,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  same  part  of  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant  and  of  the  scalpriform 
incisors  of  the  rodents. 

▼aaaal  (Fr. ;  Ital.  vassaUo,  derived,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  F.  Palgrave  On  the  English  Common- 
wealth, from  the  Welsh  gw&s,  a  young  man  or 
page;  gwasAeth,  the  state  of  pageihood,  being 
rendered  in  Latin  vassaticum).  The  holder  of 
a  fief,  by  fealty  and  service,  of  a  feudal  superior 
or  lord.  [Fbxjdal  System.]  From  the  Celtic 
origin  of  this  word,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
some  portion  of  the  feudal  usages  were  derived 
from  those  of  the  tribes  which  possessed  Gaul 
and  Britain  before  their  anne^xation  to  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  ancient  documents  of 
the  Carolingian  kings,  the  vassal  is  termed 
vassus  or  homo  fiddis ;  the  lord  generally  senior. 
The  term  vassal  was  also  more  generally  used, 
in  common  language,  to  signify  all  who  were 
dependent  on  a  superior  lora,  from  those  who 
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held  fiefs  of  him  down  to  hiB  serfs  or  Tilleins. 
(Gnisot,  Civilisaium  en  France^  roL  iv.) 

Vastiui  (Lat.).  A  term  applied  by  anato- 
mists  to  two  muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  external 
and  internal  vaeti, 

Vateiia  (after  Abraham  Vater,  a  German 
botanical  author).  A  genus  of  Indian  trees  of  the 
order  Dipterocarpaeea.  V.  indica  yields  a  use- 
ful gum-resin  known  as  Indian  Copal,  Piney 
Varnish,  White  Dammer  or  Ghimanine.  The 
resin  is  procured  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the 
tree,  so  that  the  juice  may  flow  out  and  be- 
come h&rdened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
employed  in  In<ua  as  a  varnish,  and  on  the 
Malabar  coast  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  which  bum  with  a  clear  light 
and  an  agreeable  fragrance,  and  do  not  require 
snuffing.  The  Portuguese  employ  the  resin 
instead  of  inc<«nse.  Ornaments  are  fashioned 
from  it  under  the  name  of  amber.  Medicinally 
it  is  employed  in  rheumatic  and  other  affectaons. 
The  timber  is  in  request  for  building  purposes. 

▼atlcan.  The  palace  of  the  popes,  known 
by  this  name,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  in  Rome,  and  on  the  hiU  anciently  called 
by  the  same  name.  Some  say  that  it  was  begun 
by  Pupe  Symmachus.  It  was  inhabited  by  Charle- 
raMgne  in  800  ;  and  the  present  irregular  edifice 
has  been  raised  by  the  gradual  additions  of  a  long 
series  of  pontiffii.  (Milman*s  Latin  Ckrieiianityy 
Tol.  iT.  p.  4d2.)  Its  extent  is  enormous,  the 
number  of  rooms,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
iimountiDg  to  4,422.  Its  marbles,  bronzes, 
frescoes,  statues,  gems,  and  paintings,  are  un- 
equalled in  the  world ;  and  its  library  is  the 
richest  in  Europe  in  manuscripts.  The  length 
of  the  museum  of  statues  alone  is  computed  to 
be  a  mile.  Here  are  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  the 
Camere  of  Raphael,  painted  by  himself  and  his 
pupils ;  the  museum  of  Pius  VI.,  peculiarly 
rich  in  objects  of  ancient  Italian  workmanship ; 
and  other  deposits  of  art  and  antiquity,  each  of 
which  by  itself  would  suffice  to  render  a  city 
illustrious. 

VaulMUi's  BystMiis.     [F011TIFICA.TION.] 

Vaudeville.  In  French  Poetry,  a  species 
of  light  song,  frequently  of  a  satirical  turn, 
consisting  of  several  couplets  and  a  refrain  or 
burden,  introduced  into  theatrical  pieces.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  disputed;  some  derire 
it  from  Vau-de-Vire,  a  village  in  Normandy. 
Short  comic  pieces  interspersed  with  such  songs 
are  also  termed  vaudevUles. 

▼audoU.  The  inhabitants  of  some  vallevs 
of  the  Alps,  lying  in  Piedmont  between  the 
Po  and  the  Dora  Riparia,  whence  they  derive 
their  name.  They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Waldenses,  or  followers  of  Peter 
Waldo,  who  acquired  celebrity  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  from  whom  some  writers  have 
deduced  both  their  religious  tenets  and  their 
appellation  also.  (Milman,  Latin  Christianity, 
books  viii.  ix.)  It  has  been  asserted  by  some 
theologians  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  primitive 
Christianity  was  kept  alive  among  the  Vaudois 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  Romish  cor- 
ruption. This  position,  however,  does  not  seem 
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susceptible  of  proof.  For  three  centimes  tW 
were  viewed  with  displeasure  by  the  dnkn  <i{ 
Savoy  and  kings  of  Sardinia,  their  mastfK, 
and  repeatedly  visited  with  militaty  execation, 
or  more  legal  forms  of  violence.  One  gmc 
persecution,  in  the  seventeenth  eentmr.  :$ 
known  to  us  by  Milton's  noble  sonnet. '  K-x 
long  after  it  they  were  altogetha  ezpel]<^, 
and  retreated  into  Switzerland,  wheneeibeT 
returned  by  a  celebrated  march,  sod  reoormd 
their  valleys  by  force;  an  event  oommoBonted 
in  the  work  of  Amaud,  one  of  their  past«->i^ 
La  Glorieuee  Rentree  dee  Favdoit  dms  Inrt 
VaUeee,  Since  1848,  however,  they  have  Ixfa 
freed  from  all  religious  diaabilitieB,  and  h&Ta 
spread  beyond  their  original  seat  in  tbevillm 
of  Lusema  and  St.  Martin  with  the  tribotair 
branches.  Vaudois  churches  have  beenfs!a> 
blished  in  some  of  the  principal  Italian  eitin 
The  language  of  the  people  is  French,  ovinjr  10 
their  long  connection  with  French  and  Svi«« 
Protestants,  which  has  caused  that  tongue  tc^« 
used  in  their  church  service. 

▼aalt  (Fr.  voAte,  ItaL  volta).  In  Arehitef- 
ture,  an  arched  roof,  so  contrived  that  :i» 
stones,  bricks,  or  other  materials  used  in  itj 
construction,  sustain  and  keep  each  other  ia 
their  places.  Vaults  are  circular  and  ellij>- 
tical.  When  their  section  rises  higher  than  1 
semicircle,  they  are  said  to  be  turmovtiei; 
when  less,  aurbased, 

▼anqaeUnlte.  The  native  chromate  fi 
copper  and  lead,  composed  (when  pure)  of  27-9 
per  cent,  of  chromic  acid,  10-9  oxide  of  fopjv'r. 
and  61*2  oxide  of  lead.  It  occurs  in  smsU 
(generally  maded)  crystals,  and  in  mamiQiUjt(^ 
masses  forming  thin  crusts,  which  are  sf>Q^ 
times  hollow  and  approaching  to  stalactiti?. 
The  colour  is  black  (occasionally  with  a  tinje 
of  green  or  brown),  and  it  is  faintJv  translu-rfnt 
or  opaque.  It  is  chiefly  found  at  Beresov  ia 
Siberia  on  Quartz ;  Pont  Gibaud  in  Anveipp; 
at  Congonhas  do  Campo  in  Brazil,  and  at  tb 
Sing-sing  lead  mine  in  New  York.  Kamed  in 
honour  of  Vauquelin,  the  celebrated  Freb'li 
chemist. 

▼aTaasor  (sometimes  written  ralrcser,  nrA 
valvasoury  in  old  books).  A  word  of  nncertaia 
derivation,  but  springing  possibly  from  the  ssoe 
root  with  Vassal).  The  vassals  who  h4l 
immediately  of  the  higher  nobility,  under  th« 
feudal  system  in  France,  were  frequently  erm- 
prehended  under  this  general  name ;  tht  M- 
telains  being  such  vavassors  as  posse**! 
castles  or  fortified  houses.  (Hallam,  .Vwr  > 
Ayee,  vol.  i.  p.  149.)  The  word,  bov^r^r. 
seems  to  hare  been  of  very  loose  applifatir-?. 
Poor  gentlemen  are  termed  twwww*  in  fH 
French  romances.  In  England  the  title  m 
not  commonly  used,  although  it  is  mMtio»«i 
in  Bracton  in  contradistinction  to  bervn.  tsi 
sometitoies  appears  to  have  designated  perspa 
who  held  land  by  military  tenure  of  oth^n  th»a 
the  king.    {Archaohgia,  voL  ii.) 

▼eefeer  (Lat.  one  wko  bear*\  A  dii«w 
line  in  space  of  definite  length.  [QrAntssKW.  • 
The    more   frequently   occurring    eifpe^^ 
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rtditts    pector   has   been    already  explained. 

[Co-ORDDTATBS  ;   RlOIUS  VbCTOB.] 

VeeCorli^  Aairl^*  rCo-oiu>iNA.TBS.1 
▼edA.  The  name  giren  to  the  collectire 
Bftcred  literature  of  the  Brahmans.  The  Vedas, 
more  properly  so  called,  are  four  in  niunber : 
the  Rig- Veda,  the  Yajnr-Veda,  the  Sama-Veda, 
and  the  Atharra-Veda.  These  four  works, 
each  being  a  sanhita,  or  collection,  complete  in 
itself,  contain  the  substance  or  kernel  of  the 
Hindu  faith,  and  round  these  has  grown  up  a 
Tsfft  literature,  which  is  also  included  xmder 
the  general  term  ffeda^  or  knowledge.  These 
four  sanhitas  are  illustrated  and  commented 
upon  in  the  Brahmanas,  Suktas,  Upanishads, 
IVatisakhyas,  Vedangas,  and  in  scholia  of 
singular  minuteness.  This  literature,  which  as 
a  whole  is  now  rarely  mastered  even  by  the 
Brahmans,  is  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  Sruti,  or  literature  of  revelation,  and  the 
Smriti,  or  literature  of  tradition.  This  hitter 
cbiss  contains  the  Sutras,  or  precepts  which 
form  the  Vedaugaa  or  memherB  of  the  Veda, 
these  Vedangas,  usually  reckoned  as  six  in 
number,  being  elaborate  treatises  on  (1) 
Siksha,  pronunciation;  (2)  Chandas,  orm^/r^; 
(3)  Vyakarana,  grammar ;  (6)  Jyotisha,  astro- 
nomy ;  (6)  Kalpa,  ceremonial.  The  contents  of 
all  these  works  are  tabulated  in  systematic 
indices  or  Anukramanis,  the  most  perfect  of 
these  still  extant  being  that  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
attributed  to  Eatyayana;  and  called  the 
Sarranukrama,  or  universal  index.  The  period 
avHsigned  to  this  Sutra  literature,  by  Professor 
Max  MiiUer,  extends  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  periods  preceding  the  Sutras  comprise 
the  literature  of  revelation.  The  first  of  these 
periods  is  that  of  the  Brahmanas,  which  are 
subdivided  into  Karma  Kanda,  and  Jnana 
Kanda  (i.e.  practice  and  specuJation)-,  the 
former  term  denoting  the^  prayers,  hymns,  and 
formulae  to  be  recited  at  the  sacrifice ;  the  second, 
enquiries  into  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God, 
and  the  relations  of  matter  and  spirit.  But, 
although  the  definition  of  the  Brahmanas  is  too 
ragne  and  comprehensive  to  constitute  a  special 
characteristic,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show 
that  they  are  the  work  of  many  persons,  all 
striving  to  develope  a  system  of  Brahmanical 
Hinduism  which  is  at  best  only  faintly  indicated 
in  the  earliest  Vedic  verses.  The  period  as- 
Figpned  to  this  portion  of  Vedic  literature  by 
Pit)fessor  Muller  is  only  two  centuries:  by  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wilson  it  is  extended  to  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  b.  a 

The  period  next  preceding  brings  us  to  the 
Veda  proper,  the  collection  of  hymns,  prayers, 
formulse,  and  ritual  injunctions,  known  by  the 
name  of  Mantra,  and  brought  together  in  the 
Sanhitas  or  collections  of  the  four  Vedas.  But 
of  these  the  fourth  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus 
themselves  as  of  donbtfd  authority,  and  of  the 
r«**-t  the  Yajur-Veda  and  Sama-Veda  are  to  be 
j^-2arded  as  lone  posterior  to  the  Rig-Veda,  to 
which  we  must  look  for  the  most  authentic  and 
T.rimitive  representation  of  Hindu  faith.  This 
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Rig- Veda  is  a  collection  of  material  compositions 
varying  in  date  and  authorship,  some  of  which 
are  to  be  recited  at  sacrifices,  usually  by  priests 
termed  Hotri,  while  others  make  not  the  slightest 
reference  to  any  ceremonial  or  the  existence  of 
any  sacerdotal  order. 

To  this  Mantra  period  Professor  Max 
MiiUer  adds  one  still  earlier,  the  Chandas,  i.  e. 
the  age  in  which  the  earliest  songs  were  com- 
posed, and  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  germs 
of  later  Hindu  theology  and  philosophy.  It  is 
in  this  period  that  the  chief  interest  of  Vedic 
literature  centres  for  the  western  student.  The 
songs  of  this  age  exhibit,  in  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  words,  *the  most  ancient  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  intellect,'  so  that  *if  this 
collection  had  been  written  but  fifty  years  ago  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  world  untouched  by 
the  general  stream  of  civilisation,  we  should 
still  call  it  more  ancient  than  the  Homeric 
poems,  because  it  represents  an  earlier  phase 
of  human  thought  and  feeling.'  Hence  the 
paramount  value  of  these  songs  not  only  as 
indicating  the  belief  of  the  earliest  Hindu  in- 
habitants of  India  on  the  nature  of  Grod,  of  law, 
of  human  duty  and  human  destiny,  but  as  ex- 
hibiting the  germs  out  of  which  grew  up  the 
mythical  systems  of  the  eastern  and  western 
world.  "Without  this  literature  the  science  of 
comparative  mythology  *  would  have  remained 
mere  guess-work,  without  fixed  principles  and 
without  a  safe  basis.'  With  it  the  refutation 
seems  to  be  furnished  of  speculations  which  find 
in  the  mythical  system  of  the  Greeks  a  wilful 
perversion  of  doctrines  clesirly  and  distinctly 
revealed.  *  Karnes  which  in  Homer  have  become 
petrified  and  mythological  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Veda,  as  it  were  in  a  still  fluid  state.  They 
next  appear  as  appellations,  not  yet  as  proper 
names ;  they  are  organic,  not  yet  broken  and 
smoothed  down.*  The  value  of  this  collection 
is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  even 
*  these  earliest  specimens  of  Vedic  poetry  belong, 
as  has  been  said  by  Bunsen,  to  the  modern 
history  of  the  human  race,'  and  thus  a  further 
light  is  thrown  on  the  mode  in  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  of  human  existence, 
and  of  their  relation  to  the  Unseen  Maker  and 
Preserver  of  all  things,  dawned  upon  the  minds 
of  men. 

For  further  details,  and  for  the  bibliography 
of  the  subject^  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof. 
Max  Miiller's  History  of  Sanskrit  Littrature, 
and  to  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  1860. 

▼edaiiffas.    [Veba.] 

▼edanta.  A  sect  among  the  Hindus, 
whose  philosophy  is  professedly  founded  on  the 
revelations  contained  in  the  Vedas.  Their 
belief  exhibits  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
QuiiETiBM  of  Exiropean  thinkers. 

Vedette.    [Videttb.] 

Veer  Out.  In  Naval  Language,  to  give  the 
ship-  more  scope  of  cable.  Al so  to  let  anyth i ng 
drop  astern  by  a  rope.  2b  veer  is  also  the  old 
term  for  to  wear. 

Vegetable  (Lat.  vegetabilis,  from  vegetare, 
to  enliven).  One  of  the  names  of  that  division 
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or  kingdom  of  animated  nature  vhich  consists  of 
plants.  Thus  the  term  vegetable  kingdom  is 
equivalent  to  the  kingdom  qf  plants.  The  pro- 
perties, qualities,  and  substance  of  plants  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  animals  by  the  use 
of  the  term  vegetable^  as  vegetable  J uicea,  vege- 
table products^  &c 

In  a  more  especial  and  roUoquial  sense,  the 
term  vegetable  is  used  to  indicate  those  par- 
ticular plants  which  are  used  as  esculents,  these 
forming  what  is  called  vegetable  diet.  In  this 
sense  it  includes  the  potato,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, pea,  bean,  spinach,  and  such  like,  but 
does  not  embrace  fruits  properly  so  called,  as 
the  apple,  pear,  grape,  &c.,  although  these  are 
included  in  its  more  extended  sense,  as  em- 
bracingthe  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  [Botant.] 

▼egretable  Sartli.  Soil  in  which  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  is  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  the  primitive  earths.  In  Hor- 
ticulture, vegetable  earth  is  called  mould ;  and 
in  Agriculture  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
surface  soil  of  hollows,  which  contain  alluvial 
soil  beneath,  and  vegetable  matter,  generally 
of  a  black  colour,  on  the  surface. 

▼egretable  FlanneL  A  textile  material 
largely  manufactured  in  Germany  from  the 
Ptnus  aylvestris.  A  great  number  of  persons  are 
employed  in  the  various  processes  of  separating 
the  fibre  from  the  oil.  The  fibre,  locally 
called  iDold'tooldf  is  spun,  knitted,  and  woven 
into  various  fabrics.  It  is  said  to  be  highly 
efiScacious  in  restoring  the  function  of  the  skin 
to  its  normal  condition. 

▼egretable  Ctold.  An  acid  extracted  from 
the  roots  of  Trixis  Pipieahuac, 

▼egretable  Bair.  One  of  Uie  names  of 
the  Tillandsia  ttsneoides, 

▼egretable  Xrory.  The  albumen  of  the 
nut  of  Phytelephas  macrocarpa. 

Veretable  Marrow.  The  Succade  Oourd, 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  Cucurbita  Pepo, 

Vegretable  Parotament.  The  same  as 
Papyri D,  a  substance  resembling  parchment, 
produced  by  immersing  bibulous  paper  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.     [PA.PTRm.1 

Vegretable  Sheep.  A  New  Zealand  name 
for  Raoulia  eximia,  a  composite  plant  growing 
on  the  mountain  sides,  where  it  forms  woolly 
cushion-like  masses  resembling  sheep. 

▼eretable  811k.  A  cotton-like  material 
obtained  from  the  seed-pods  of  Chorisia 
speciosa. 

Veiretable  Tallow.  A  fatty  substance 
obtained  from  Stillingiae^fera^  Valeria  indica^ 
and  other  plants. 

▼eyetable  UTaz.  A  kind  of  wax  ob- 
tained from  the  berries  of  several  species  of 
Nt/riofi^  especially  M.  eerifera.  It  is  some- 
times called  Myrtle  Wax,  from  the  name  of 
Candleberry  Myrtle  applied  to  Myrica, 

Vegetal  (Lat.  vegetus,  lively).  In  Physio- 
logy, this  word  is  used  to  denote  the  class  of 
vital  phenomena  common  to  plants  and  animals ; 
viz.  digestion  and  nutritive  assimilation,  growth, 
absorption,  secretion,  excretion,  circulation,  re- 
spiration, generation,  as  contradistinguished 
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from  a  second  class  of  vital  phenameiui,  riz. 
sensation  and  volition,  peculiar  to  animals: 
the  first  are  called  the  vegetal  fymctikm,  ths 
second  the  animal  functions ;  and  the  poren  or 
forces  on  which  they  depend  have  heea  termed 
respectively  the  vegetal  life  and  the  mad  hft, 

VeiTOtatloiu  A  general  term  designatuig 
plants  as  a  group  of  oxganised  beings  distin- 
guished from  animals.     [IBotaitt.] 

▼eiretatlonp  diemlatry  oL  Fran  the 
moment  when  a  seed  begins  to  grow,  a  seiies  of 
chemical  changes  are  induced,  essential  to  th« 
developement  of  its  germ.  A  general  ootlioe  of 
the  process  has  been  given  in  art  GmoxiTKRf. 

Vebniio  Coarta  (Gher.  vehm  or  femg^ 
richte).  Criminal  courts  of  justice,  established 
in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  These 
courts  are  commomy  said  to  have  oii^^utei 
in  those  held  by  the  Missi  Bominid,  or  im- 
perial legates,  sent  by  Charlemagne  into  the 
provinces  of  his  empire ;  but  many  oieom- 
stances  point  to  their  descent  irom  the  more 
ancient  tribunals  of  the  Glerman  tribes,  heM 
in  the  open  iur  in  the  ]^mitive  pmods  d 
their  history.  (See  a  eunous  accownt  of  th< 
free  field  courts  of  the  Germans  in  Sir  F. 
Palgrave's  work  on  the  EngHsk  Comrnamcttlik ; 
Wigand's  FemgericU  Wsstpkakns.)  Bat  the 
character  under  which  these  institntiona  be 
came  formidable  and  important,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centmy,  M«e 
from  the  disordered  state  of  Nortliem  Gt^ 
many,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  dnchy  el 
Saxony.  The  Vehmic,  or,  as  they  were  calW, 
free  courts,  were  then  modelled  on  a  seo^ 
system  of  organisation.  The  president  ns 
usually  a  prince  or  count  of  the  emfiie;  his 
assistants  (styled  Freiaehofen)  were  pawns 
affiliated  to  the  society  by  secret  initiatioii,  to 
the  number,  it  is  said,  at  one  time  of  100,000. 
All  these  were  bound  to  attend  the  semt 
meetings  of  the  courts  when  summoo^  aw 
to  execute  their  decreos,  if  neeessazv.  hj 
taking  the  life  of  persons  oondesm«d.  w^- 
phalia,  styled,  in  the  language  of  the  fire 
courts,  the  Red  Land,  was  the  district  u 
which  their  central  authority  was  seaui 
These  courts  exercised  a  great  power,  vhieh 
was  occasionally  serviceable  in  repressing  tb 
lawless  violence  of  the  nobles  of  tint  penoi 
but  which  was  also  liable  to  be  perrotrf 
to  the  gratification  of  private  malice  aw 
tyranny.  Thus,  a  VehmicswitBneedecrMdtte 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  BnrgaisJ.^ 
Various  leagues  were  farmed  in  the  fifteeati 
century,  by  the  nobles  of  the  enmire,  fcr  the 
purpose  of  destroying  their  innuenec:  tha 
was  at  last  effected,  chiefly  by  the  introdnetja 
of  a  better  system  of  public  judicature  »» 
police  in  the  several  states. 

VeU  (Lat.  velum).  In  Botany,  a  tarn  ©» 
in  describing  Aingi  to  denote  the  JicaiioflvAi 
membrane  connecting  the  margin  of  the  piw^* 
with  the  stipes. 

Veins  (Lat  vense).  In  Anatomy,  elasti' 
tubes  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  artenes. 
back  to  the  Hbaict. 
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VEINS,  MINERAL 

Veins,  Mineral.     [Minskal  Veims.] 

▼elatl.    [AccBNsi.] 

▼elella  (a  word  coined  from  the  Lat  Tela, 
attiU).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Acalephes, 
characterised  by  a  vertical  crest  or  sail,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  wafted  along  the 
snrlace  of  the  ocean. 

▼eUtes  (Lat).  The  light-armed  infantnr 
attached  to  a  Roman  legion  were  so  called. 
(Mem,  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxix.)  They 
were  equipped  with  bows,  slings,  and  javelins, 
a  light  wooden  buckler  covered  with  leather 
and  a  head-piece. 

▼eUvm  (Fr.  v^in,  from  Lat.  vitulinus). 
A  fine  kind  of  pNsrchment  xiiade  of  calfskin. 
The  skins  are  limed,  shaved,  washed,  and 
stretched  in  proper  frames,  where  they  are 
scraped  with  the  currier's  fleshing- tool,  and  ul- 
timately rubbed  down  to  a  proper  thickness 
with  pumice-stone. 

▼eloee  (Ital.  stoift).  In  Kusic,  a  term 
which,  pefixed  to  a  movement,  indicates  that 
it  is  to  be  performed  in  a  rapid  manner. 

▼elodpede  (Lat.  velox,  wnft,  and  pes, 
afoot).  A  vehicle  invented  at  Mannheim  in 
1817,  by  M.  Drais,  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
wood  about  five  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  wide, 
restinff  on  two  wheels,  one  behind  the  other. 
On  this  a  man  sits,  as  on  horseback,  his  feet 
touching  the  gpround,  and  thus  propelling  the 
machine.  The  front  wheel  may  be  turned 
at  pleasure,  so  that  the  rider  may  give  any 
direction  to  the  machine.  Velocipedes  are 
still  sometimes  seen:  they  are  now  usually 
made  with  four  wheels,  with  a  seat  for  the 
rider,  who  propels  himself  bv  the  action  of  his 
feet  on  treadles  connected  with  crank  axles  on 
the  principle  of  the  common  foot  lathe. 

Velocities,  VlrtnaL  [ViHTUALVBLOcrrr.] 

Veloeltty  (Lat.  velocitas,  from  velox,  swift). 
Velocity  is  measured  by  the  space  through 
which  a  moving  body  passes  in  a  given  time. 
The  velocity  of  a  body  is  uniform  when  it 
passes  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times ; 
and  variable  when  the  spaces  passed  through 
in  equal  times  are  unequal.  It  is  accele- 
rated when  the  force  by  which  a  body  is 
put  into  a  state  of  motion  continues  to  act 
after  the  motion  has  commenced ;  and  retarded 
when  the  moving  body  encounters  obstacles 
which  tend  to  destroy  its  motion.  Velocity  is 
merely  a  relative  term ;  for  there  is  nothing,  as 
Biot  remarks  (TVaiUdePhysiqtie,  1.  iii. p.  148), 
which  in  itself  is  either  swift  or  slow,  any 
more  than  great  or  small.  The  velocity  of  an 
express  train  appears  very  great,  yet  it  is  slow 
in  comparison  with  the  motion  of  a  point  on 
the  earth's  equator  carried  round  by  the 
diurnal  motion ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  far 
inferior  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
which  again  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  velocity 
of  light.  For  the  velocity  of  faUing  bodies, 
see  AccELBRATioK ;  for  the  velocity  of  a  body 
moving  in  a  curve  about  a  centre  of  force,  see 
Cbntrat/  Forces.  [Fikal  Velocity;  Gun- 
KRRT ;  Initial.  Vblocitt  ;  Tp.BMnrAL  Vejx)- 
ciTY ;  Virtual  Velocity.] 
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▼elooltj,  Anrnlar.  In  Kinematics,  angu- 
lar velocity,  in  uniform  motion  around  an  axis, 
is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  arc,  described 
in  every  unit  of  time  by  any  particle  of  the 
rotating  body,  to  the  distance  of  that  particle 
from  the  axis  of  rotation.   [Angular  Motion.] 

▼elutlnons  (ItaL  velluto,  velvet).  In 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  velvety  surfaces, 
i.e.  those  having  a  hairy  surface,  which  in 
texture  resembles  velvet,  as  in  Rochea  coccinea. 

Velvet  (Ital.  velluto).  A  rich  kind  of 
stuff,  used  for  dresses  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  Of  velvet  there  are  properiy  only 
two  kinds,  that  with  a  plain,  and  that  with 
a  tweeled,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  a  Genoa 
^ound  or  back.  When  the  material  is  silk,  it 
IS  called  velvet ;  when  cotton,  velveteen.  The 
latter  is  a  species  of  fustiariy  which,  under-a 
variety  of  names,  is  largely  used  for  men's 
wearing  apparel. 

▼ena  Cava.    [Heart.] 

▼ena  Portae  (Lat.).  In  Anatomy,  the 
ffreat  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins 
mm  the  abdominal  oigans  of  digestion,  which 
trunk  ramifies,  after  the  manner  of  an  artery, 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  transmits  its 
blood  by  capillaries  to  the  hepatic  veins. 

Venation  (Lat.  vena,  a  vein).  In  Botany, 
the  arrangement  of  veins  or  ribs  in  a  leaf  or 
other  organ. 

▼eneer  (Ger.  fumiren).  In  Architecture, 
a  thin  piece  of  material  of  a  more  valuable  kind 
laid  on  another  of  a  more  common  sort,  by 
which  the  whole  substance  appears  to  be  of 
the  more  valuable  sort.  Veneering  is  more 
usually  applied  to  furniture  than  to  strictly 
architectcpral  purposes. 

Venesection  (Lat.  vena,  a  vein,  and  seco, 
I  cut).  The  opening  of  a  vein  with  the  lancet, 
as  a  means  of  withdrawing  blood  immediately 
from  the  general  circulation. 

Venetian  Boliool.  In  Fainting.  The 
distinguishing  character  of  this  school  is 
colouring,  and  a  consummate  knowledge  of 
chiaro-scuro.  But  it  is  not  to  bo  inferred  that 
it  is  altogether  wanting  in  still  higher  accom- 
plishments :  for  the  head  of  it  was  Titian  ;  and 
in  its  ranks  are  to  be  found  Tintoretto,  Faul 
Veronese,  Giorgione,  the  elder  Falma,  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  and  many  other  illustrious  masters.  The 
Venetian  painters  both  of  the  Quattrocento 
period  and  of  the  Cinquecento  were  equally 
distinguished  for  their  brilliant  colouring,  but 
a  better  understanding  of  chiaroscuro  and 
the  harmony  of  colouring  has  given  a  great 
superiority  of  efiect  to  the  works  by  the  later 
masters.  Of  the  Quattrocento  painters  may 
be  mentioned  especially  John  Bellini,  Basaiti, 
and  Cima  da  Conegliano.  The  higher  effect  of 
the  later  masters  was  accomplished  in  a  great 
degree  by  skilfal  glazing — velatura,  the  veiling 
of  one  colour  with  another.     [Painting.] 

Venetian  Talc.  A  kind  of  Talc  or  Steatite 
used  for  making  the  coloured  crayons  called 
pastels ;  and  also  the  cosmetic  called /arc^. 

Venl,  Sancte  Spliitns  (LoL  Come,  Holy 
Ghost).  The  name  given  in  the  Koman 
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Church  to  a  sequence  in  the  office  of  Uie 
for  Whit  Sunday. 

Venial  81b  (Lat  Tenia,  foraiffene89\  In 
Theology,  yenial  sin  is  defined,  by  Roman 
Catholic  theologians,  to  be  a  sin  wfaich  weakens 
sanctifying  grace,  but  does  not  take  it  away: 
it  is  not  necessary,  although  commendable, 
to  mention  auch  sin  in  confession.  Sins 
which  take  away  sanctifying  grace  are  termed 
mortal, 

Venice  HTIilte.  A  pigment  consisting 
of  carbonate  of  lead  mixea  with  sulphate  of 
baryta.  Dutch  White  and  Hamburgh  White 
are  similar  mixtures. 

Venire  radas  (Lat.  eanse  to  come).  In 
Law,  a  writ  directing  the  sheriff  to  cause  a 
jury  to  come  and  try  a  cause;  now  superseded 
by  other  forms  of  process.  Venire  facias  is 
also  the  name  giren  to  the  first  process  in  an 
outlawry,  in  case  of  non-appearance  to  an 
indictment  for  misdemeanour. 

Venose  (Lat.  Y&nosxts,full  of  veins).  In 
Botuny,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  haring  many 
branched  reins,  as  in  reticulated  leaves. 

Vent  (Fr.  rente).  In  Artillery,  the  hollow 
channel  in  a  piece  of  ordnance  through  which 
the  flame  is  communicated  to  the  chaise  of 
powder  for  its  ignition.  All  rents  in  the 
Sritish  sendee  are  two-ninths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.     [Tube.] 

Ventayle  er  JLwentayle  (Fr.  rentail). 
The  risor  of  a  helmet.     [Hklmbt.] 

Venter  (Lat.).  In  Ehitomology,  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

Ventilation  (Lat.  rentilatio,  from  rentus, 
wind).  This  word  signifies  literally, /aw«i«^ 
or  blowing.  In  Domestic  Economy,  it  is  the 
art  of  conreying  currents  of  fresh  air  through 
close  apartments  or  confined  places,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  of  three  principal 
ingredients,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid,  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  by 
rolume  of  four  parts  of  nitrogen,  one  part  of 
oxygen,  and  ^  of  carbonic  acid.  When  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased  to  one 
per  cent,  air  becomes  unfit  for  respiration ;  and 
when  the  oxygon  is  withdrawn  or  consumed,  it 
is  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  supporting 
animal  life  or  combustion.  But  there  are 
operations  both  of  nature  and  art  continually 
going  forward  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  is  consumed,  and  gaseous  products 
evolrcS  which  are  destructiro  of  life.  Thus, 
in  the  act  of  respiration,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  inhaled  into 
the  lungs  is  conrerted  into  carbonic  acid,  a 
substance  whidi  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison; 
and  hence,  in  a  confined  apartment^  air  is  soon 
rendered,  by  breathing  alone,  not  merely  in- 
ciipable  of  maintaining  life,  but  highly  destruc- 
tire  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  erolution  of  a 
deleterious  gas.  In  like  manner,  oxygen  is 
consumed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolred,  in  the 
process  of  combustion;  and  the  burning  of  a 
pan  of  charcoal  in  a  close  room  is  a  certain 
means  of  extinguishing:  life. 
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Although  a  decomposition  and  deterioration 
of  air  is  thus  continually  going  forward,  nature 
has  byrarioos  means  prorided  00  efiiectiullj 
for  the  restoration  of  the  two  oonstitnent  gases, 
that  in  whaterer  part  of  the  world,  and  at 
whatever  height  in  uie  atmosphere,  air  is  takeo, 
it  is  found  when  chemically  examined  to  oontaiA 
the  three  ingredients  abore  mentioned,  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  proportions.     [Am.] 

Sources  of  Mrial  Movement. — One  of  th# 
most  efficient  means  of  rentilation  is  afforded 
by  the  action  of  heat.  At  ordinaij  tempera- 
tures, air  suffers  an  expansion  of  about  ^ 
for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, by  whi<m  the  temperature  is  raised ;  and 
being  rendered  specifically  lighter  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  pressure  of  the  surrouDding 
atmosphere  predominates,  and  the  heated  air 
is  forced  upwards.  This  principle  is  exem- 
plified in  the  action  of  the  ordinary  chimDej, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  and  placed  in  any  position  exoppt  the 
horizontal.  The  air  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube,  being  heated  by  the  fire,  rises  and  passea 
out  at  the  upper  end,  while  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  surrounding  the 
lower  opening ;  and  the  orcumstances  of  motitm 
are  the  same  as  if  another  tube,  filled  vith 
air  of  the  original  temperature,  were  adapted 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  chimney,  which  is  ^ed 
with  heated  air,  so  that  the  current  is  esta- 
blished in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  inrerted 
siphon,  in  which  two  columns  of  air  of  different 
densities,  but  equal  altitudes,  press  against 
each  other.  At  the  lower  opening  of  the 
chimney,  the  draught  or  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  expressed  by  this  formula, 

v^^[2gha(f--t)l 

where  t;  denotes  the  relocity  in  feet  per  second. 
g  the  acceleratinff  force  of  gravity  (=32*2  feet 
per  second^,  a  t£e  rate  of  expansion  for  one 
degree  of  increased  temperature,  f  the  tem- 
perature of  the  heated  air  as  it  enters  the 
chimney,  and  t  that  of  the  external  air.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  that  the  velocity  of  diangfat  is 
as  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  chimney, 
and  the  square  root  of  the  excess  of  tempentaze 
at  the  lower  opening.  But  as  the  same  quaDtitT 
of  air  must  be  supposed  to  pass  thioum  ereTT 
different  section  of  the  chimney  in  the  same 
time,  it  follows  that  the  relocity  at  emy  part 
must  be  inversely  as  the  density,  and  therefore 
decreases  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit. 

Warming  the  Air  used  for  FenOUstion.-'h 
inhabited  buildings  of  all  kinds  rentilataon  is 
necessary ;  but  in  some  seasons  warming  is  n<^ 
necessary,  and  in  tropical  dimates,  insri^  of 
warming  the  entering  air,  expedients  are  som^ 
times  employed  to  cool  it.  Nevertheless,  lh<? 
processes  of  warming  and  rentilating  are  » 
intimately  associated  that  it  will  be  ezpedieat 
to  consider  them  together. 

Mr.  Hood  has  found  by  his  experiments  that 
the  water  contained  in  an  iron  pipe  4  inehe<  is 
internal  diameter  and  |  inch  thick,  loses  -821 0! 
i\  degree  of  heat  per  minute  vrficn  its  tempera- 
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ture  is  125^  in  excess  of  that  of  the  surrounding 
air;  and  as  one  cubic  foot  of  water  in  losing  1^ 
in  temperature  will  heat  2,990  cubic  feet  of  air 
I^  in  temperature,  a  foot  of  4-inch  pipe  will 
heat  222  cubic  feet  of  air  I^  per  minute  when 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  of  the  pipe  is  125^.  One  square  foot 
of  glass  in  a  window  will  cool  1*279  cubic  fe«t 
of  air  per  minute  as  many  degrees  as  the  internal 
temperature  of  the  room  exceeds  the  external 
temperature.  In  conservatories,  therefore,  the 
quantity  of  air  to  be  warmed  per  minute  from 
the  temperature  of  the  external  air  to  the  tem- 
perature desired  to  be  maintained  is  in  round 
numbers  1^  cubic  foot,  which  gives  a  measure 
of  the  extent  of  heating  surface  required.  The 
exact  length  of  4>inch  piping  necessary  to  heat 
such  a  structure  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  rule:  Multiply  125  by  the  difference 
between  the  external  and  intended  internal 
temperatures,  and  divide  this  product  by  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  pipes 
and  the  intended  temperature  of  the  apartment ; 
finally,  multiply  this  quotient  by  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed  per  minute,  and 
divide  this  product  by.  222,  which  will  give  the 
feet  in  length  of  4-inch  pipe  necessary  to  produce 
the  desired  result  Thus,  in  a  hothouse  in 
which  it  is  required  to  maintain  a  temperature 
of  75^,  the  external  air  being  sometimes  as  low 
as  10^,  if  the  cooling  surface  of  glass  be  800 
square  feet,  then  the  refrigeration  will  be  such 
as  would  cool  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
from  75^  to  10^,  and  this  refrigeration  wiU 
require  292  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  to  counteract  it. 
About  4  square  feet  of  heating  surface  in  a 
boiler  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  a  pretty 
strong  firo  will  evaporate  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
in  the  hour,  and  will  supply  the  heat  required 
by  232  feet  of  4-ineh  pipe  which  is  required  to 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  140*^  above  that  of 
the  surrounding  air. 

In  wanning  apartments  by  steam  of  212^ 
the  temperature  of  the  pipes  does  not  exceed 
200^.  But  the  most  usual  method  of  warm- 
ing is  by  hot  water,  sometimes  carried  in 
cast-iron  pipes  with  faucet  joints,  and  some- 
times in  wrought-iron  pipes,  like  gas  pipes,  with 
screwed  joints.  Cast-iron  pipes,  while  thev  are 
being  heated  from  32^  to  212"^,  expand  ^  of 
their  length.  For  heating  nulls  by  steam, 
a  pipe  is  usually  led  into  eveiy  floor  with  a 
siphon  pipe  at  the  end  for  conducting  away  the 
condensed  steam,  and  these  pipes  are  set  with 
a  small  declivity  to  cause  the  water  to  run 
towftfds  the  siphon  at  the  end.  This  siphon  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  a  valve  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  condeosed  vmter, 
but  to  prevent  that  of  the  steam.  In  heating  by 
hot  water,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  will 
depend  upon  the  height  to  which  the  circulating 
pipes  rise  above  Uie  boiler,  and  the  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending columns.  Thus,  if  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  pipes  be  170^,  the  difference  in 
the  temperatures  of  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending columns  be  8^,  and  the  height  of  the 
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columns  be  10  feet,  then  virith  the  columns' 
nearly  filled  the  hotter  will  stand  *331  inch 
higher  than  the  cooler,  in  order  that  the  two 
may  balance  from  the  diminished  specific 
gravity  of  the  hot  column ;  and  this  difference 
of  height  will  givo  a  circulating  velocity  of  79 
feet  per  minute.  If  the  height  of  the  columns 
be  reduced  to  6  feet,  the  circulatiDg  velocity 
will  become  56  feet  per  minute.  The  boiler 
by  which  the  water  is  neated  may  either  be  an 
open  or  a  close  one ;  and  the  pipes  may  either 
be  a  closed  circuit  with  a  coil  immersed  in  the 
boUer  fi>r  acquiring  heat,  and  a  coil  exposed  to 
the  air  for  imparting  heat,  or  the  refrigerating 
coil  may  project  the  returning-  pipe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  the  transmitting  pipe 
may  rise  from  a  point  a  little  below  the  water 
level.  A  moderately  sized  house  may  thus  be 
very  effectually  heated  by  the  aid  of  a  common 
washhouse  boiler  open  at  the  top,  or  fitted  only 
with  a  wooden  lid.  The  boiler  being  nearly 
filled  with  water,  a  pipe  is  to  be  led  from  a 
point  a  few  inches  below  the  water  surface,  and 
coiled  either  at  some  point  near  th^foot  of  the 
stairs,  or  in  some  other  convenient  situation 
where  the  air  will  gain  ready  access  to  it^  and 
after  being  heated  may  ascend  through  the 
house.  The  descending  end  of  the  coil  is  then 
to  be  caaried  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  a 
small  pump  is  to  be  applied  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  coil,  to  pump  the  coil  full  of  water. 
The  fire  then  being  hghted,  and  the  water 
level  in  the  boiler,  maintained  by  adding  more 
water  to  the  boiler  to  8U|^ly  the  place  of  that 
which  is  sucked  into  the  pipes,  the  circulation 
will  begin  and  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
boiler  is  kept  hot.  But  every  morning  when 
the  fire  is  lighted,  it  will  usually  be  necessary 
to  pump  out  of  the  coil  the  air  liberated  from 
the  water,  whidi,  however,  it  wili  only  take  a 
minuta  or  two  to  do. 

In  discussing  the  proper  means  of  yentilating 
houses  and  public  buildings,  there  are  three 
main  points  which  present  themselves  for  con- 
sideration :  ( 1)  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to 
be  introduced ;  (2)  the  proper  mode  of  its  intro- 
duction ;  and  (3)  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
ventilating  current  may  best  be  maintained. 
Peclet  is  of  opinion  that  5  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  should  be  introduced  into  a 
house  or  building  for  each  occupant  of  it, 
whereas  Reid  maintains  10  cubic  feet  per 
minute  to  be  the  right  quantity,  and  Amot  20 
cubic  feet.  Roscoe  concludes  from  his  exa- 
mination of  the  air  of  soldiers'  barracks  that 
20  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  are  required 
for  ventilation ;  and  Morin  found  that  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris  the  amount 
needed  was  about  18  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head 
per  minute,  which  is  also  about  the  allowance 
in  most  of  the  Parisian  theatres.  In  hospitals 
about  twice  this  qiumtity  is  necessary.  In  good 
dwelling-houses,  however,  with  lofty  rooms  and 
few  occupants,  3^  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
for  each  person  will  be  sufficient.  A  common 
window  will  allow  about  8  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  to  pass,  and  if  an  apartment  be  heated 
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with  pipes  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  200°, 
then,  "with  a  temperature  of  10^  below  freez- 
ing outside,  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  60° 
within  there  must  be  1  square  foot  of  pipe 
surface  for  every  6  square  feet  of  window  sur- 
face, or  120  square  feet  of  wall,  or  6  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  escaping  as  ventilation.  A 
double  window  only  lets  through  one-fourth  of 
the  heat  that  is  let  through  by  a  single  one ; 
and  in  cold  weather  it  will  be  useful  to  keep 
the  blinds  down,  as  the  transmission  of  the 
heat  will  thus  be  diminished. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  intro- 
ducing air  into  apartments  for  ventilation, 
Morin  is  of  opinion  that  in  summer  it  should 
be  introduced  in  thin  sheets  or  threads  near 
the  ceiling,  whence  it  would  subside,  and, 
draggling  the  impure  air  with  it  by  friction, 
should  be  discharged  through  outlets  nearer 
the  floor.  In  common  houses  this  may  be  done 
by  opening  the  window  a  little  at  the  top. 
But  in  barracks  and  other  crowded  buildings 
it  is  best  done  by  means  of  perforations  or  air 
bricks  in  tj^e  walls,  communicating  with  a  tri- 
angular box  or  cornice  running  along  the  wall 
near  the  ceiling,  with  the  upper  indined  side 
covered  with  perforated  zinc  for  permitting  the 
air  to  flow  obliquely  upward  against  the  ceiling, 
while  the  lower  inclined  side  is  formed  of 
board  without  perforations.  A  foul-air  shaft 
is  usually  carried  up  in  the  form  of  a  chinmey 
or  funnel,  proceeding  from  the  coiling  to  a 
height  of  a  few  feet,  and  terminating  in  inverted 
louvres  to  prevent  down  draughts  in  gusty 
weather.  About  one  square  inch  of  inlet  for 
every  60  cubic  feet  of  capacity  of  the  room  is 
the  usual  proportion  in  barracks,  and  one  square 
inch  of  outlet  in  the  foul-air  shaft  for  eveiy 
60  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  lower  floors,  or  for 
every  65  cubic  feet  in  the  floor  next  above,  or 
for  every  50  cubic  feet  in  the  top  floor.  Resides 
an  open  fireplace  to  heat  the  rooms  in  winter, 
an  inlet  is  provided  for  the  admission  of  air 
behind  the  grate,  where  it  is  heated  and  escapes 
through  an  air-flue,  which  conducts  it  to  an 
orifice  near  the  ceiling  where  it  is  delivered 
into  the  room.  In  large  rooms,  whether  bar- 
racks or  hospitals,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
many  foul-air  flues,  or  openings  into  a  hori- 
zontal foul-air  flue  running  through  the  length 
of  the  apartment,  so  as  to  collect  the  foul  air 
at  the  spot  where  it  is  generated,  and  not  to 
permit  it  to  be  all  swept  to  one  end  of  the  room, 
but  so  to  govern  the  eduction  that  all  parts  of 
the  room  will  be  pure  alike.  The  entering  air 
should  be  conducted  through  a  small  bent  flue, 
which  springs  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
arch  which  covers  the  window  and  conducts  to 
the  perforated  cornice  already  described.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  heat  lost  by  trans- 
mission through  the  window  in  cold  weather 
will  thus  be  recovered  by  being  communicated 
to  the  entering  air.  All  private  houses  ought 
to  have  perforations  in  the  walls  which  will 
admit  air  to  the  space* behind  the  grate,  which 
air,  after  being  heated  by  contact  with  the  hot 
iron,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  room 
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either  through  perforations  in  the  npper  part 
of  the  front  plate  of  the  grate,  or  through  a 
hot-air  flue  provided  for  the  puipose.  WhereTer 
mixing  chambers  can  be  provided  for  difiusiog 
the  hot  among  the  oold  air,  before  entering  the 
room,  such  mixing  will  be  advisable.  Mt  in 
oth«r  cases  it  will  suffice  to  deliver  both  streoffls 
of  air  near  the  ceiling,  where  they  will  mix 
before  descending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  room. 
The  foul-air  shaft  should  proceed  from  that 
part  of  the  room  which  is  farthest  removed 
from  the  inlet  orifices,  and  its  debouch  should 
in  all  cases  be  so  far  removed  ftt>m  the  points 
at  which  the  air  enters,  as  to  give  proper  assu> 
ance  that  no  part  of  the  foul  air  will  come 
into  the  room  again. 

The  most  pleasant,  convenient,  and  economical 
mode  of  warming  a  dweUing-honse  ocmsists  in 
providing  for  the  admission  of  the  external  air 
into  the  hall,  where  a  close  stove  (not  an  open 
fireplace)  raises  its  temperatnre  to  about  bb^ 
Fahr.  Very  moderate  fires  in  the  separate  apart- 
ments will  then  secure  sufficient  warmth  and 
thorough  ventilation,  if  such  apartments  be  made 
to  derive  their  supply  of  air  ^m  the  hall  by 
means  of  ventilating  grids  near  the  ceiling. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  and  neglected 
applications  of  ventilation  is  to  the  case  of 
ships  and  steam  vessels  in  tropical  cUmates. 
In  steam  vessels  the  neglect  of  such  venti- 
lation is  specially  inexcusable,  as  it  could  be  so 
easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  furnaces. 
In  ordinary  furnaces  about  300  cubic  feet  of 
air  pass  through  the  fire  for  every  poond  of 
coal  burnt;  in  a  steamer,  therefore,  of  500 
nominal  horse-power,  working  to  five  times 
the  nominal  or  2,600  actual  horse-power,  if  we 
take  the  consumption  of  coal  to  be  2^  lbs.  per 
actual  horse-power  there  will  be  6,250  lbs.  of 
coal  burnt  every  hour,  or  104  lbs.  every  minute, 
which  will  require  31,200  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute.  This  exhausting  power,  by  caofiing 
the  furnaces  to  draw  their  air  from  the  cabins, 
will  afford  ventilation  for  624  persons  at  50 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  head  per  minute-  an 
allowance  which  would  not  be  too  great,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  not  ventilation  alone,  but 
refrigeration  also,  that  is  wanted  in  such  a  case. 

Ventilator.  Any  machine  or  contrivanee 
for  promoting  or  regulating  ventil^on.  The 
common  ventilators  placed  in  windows  or  in 
external  walls  serve  only  to  retard  in  some 
de^pee  the  entrance  of  the  current,  to  dispene 
it  m  different  directions,  and  to  prevent  any 
sudden  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  draught. 
They  have  no  power  of  acting  so  as  to  create  a 
current,  or  keep  up  its  intensi^  when  it  hu 
been  established,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  of  little  nsf. 

Ventral  (Lat.  ventralis,  from  venter,  tir 
belly).  In  Anatomy,  the  parts  or  the  aspect  of 
the  region  of  the  belly:  the  plates  of  the 
vertebral  or  serous  laver  of  the  embryo  that 
are  extended  towards  that  r^on  are  called  the 
ventral  lamina. 

Ybntbal.  In  Botany,  a  term  used  to  signify 
that  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  belongs  to 
the  anterior  surface.    Thna,  a  ventral  suture  is 
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the  line  mnmng  down  the  front  of  a  carpel  on 
the  side  next  the  axis. 

Ventrtole  (Lat.  Tentricalus,  dim.  of  venter). 
A  term  in  Anatomy,  applied  to  cavities  of  the 
biain  and  of  the  heart 

Ventiioose.  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to 
those  organs  which  swell  unequally  on  one 
side,  as  the  ooroUa  of  many  labiate  and  per- 
sonate plants. 

Vb2«tbicosb.  In  Zoology,  a  part  is  so 
termed  when  it  bellies  ont  as  if  filled  with  air. 

Veatiiloqaist  (Lat  venter,  and  loquor,  I 
tipeak).  One  whose  voice  appears  to  come  from 
his  belly.  Ventriloquists  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  making  the  voice  appear  to 
come  from  distant  olgects  or  quarters ;  but  this 
is  a  deception,  arising  out  cdT  the  manner  in 
which  the  ventriloquist  manages  his  voice. 
The  art  appears  to  consist  in  filing  the  lungs 
with  air,  and  employing,  during  expiration,  such 
organs  of  voice  as  can  be  used  ^thout  the  aid  of 
the  lips,  or  at  least  with  as  little  movement  of 
the  lips,  mouth,  or  cheeks,  as  is  compatible 
with  thie  pronunciation  of  certain  words. 

Veiiiie  (Nor.  Fr.  visne ;  Lat  vicinia,  neigh- 
bourhood). In  Law.  By  the  original  institution 
of  trial  by  jury,  jurors  were  summoned  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  a  fact 
happened,  to  try  it  by  their  own  knowledge. 
Hence,  long  after  the  institution  had  been 
altered  in  cnaracter,  jurors  were  still  summoned 
in  point  of  form  from  the  parish,  village,  &&, 
until,  by  4  Anne  c.  16,  they  became  summon- 
able,  as  they  still  are,  from  the  body  of  the 
county.  The  venue,  therefore,  was  the  neigh- 
bourhood named  in  the  Vbnibb  Facias,  or  writ 
summoning  the  jury.  In  civil  actions  the 
venue  is  the  county  in  which  the  action  is  to 
be  tried,  which  is  specified  in  all  material 
allegations  in  the  pleadings;  it  need  not  be  the 
county  in  which  the  fact  took  place,  except  in 
what  are  called  local  actions.  [Pleading.]  It 
can  be  changedy  i.e.  the  trial  may  be  directed 
to  take  place  in  another  coanty,  either  by 
consent  of  parties,  or  by  special  oider  of  the 
court  or  a  judge,  on  the  groimd  of  material 
evidence,  apprehended  unfiumess  of  trial,  and 
the  like.  In  criminal  proceedings,  the  general 
rule  is  that  the  offence  must  on  the  face  of  the 
indictment  appear  to  have  been  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  before 
whom  the  prisoner  is  tried,  but  many  modi- 
fications of  this  rule  have  been  introduced  by 
various  statutes.  (See  particularly  14  &  16 
Vict.  c.  100.) 

Venus  (Lat).  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the 
principal  planets,  the  second  in  order  of  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  and  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  the  planetary  bodies.  From  her  alternate 
appearance  in  the  morning  and  evening,  Venus 
was  caUed  by  the  Greeks  Hesperus  and  Fhos- 
phontSj  the  evening  and  morning  star;  some- 
times also  she  is  called  the  shepherd^s  star. 

The  mean  distance  of  Venus  from  the  sun  is 

*7233316,  that  of  the  earth  being  unity;  her 

tme  distance  is  found  by  multiplying  the  old 

and  new  values  of  the  earth's  distance  from 
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the  sun,  viz.  96,274,000  and  91,678,000  miles, 
by  this  number.  Her  sidereal  revolution  is  per- 
formed in  224*7007869  mean  solar  days ;  and 
her  synodical  period,  or  the  interval  between  her 
successive  conjunctions  with  the  sun,  is  683*920 
mean  solar  days.  The  inclination  of  the  orbit 
to  the  ecliptic  was  3*^  23'  28*6"  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  is 
subject  to  a  decrease  of  about  0*0456"  in  a 
vear.  The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  *  00686900, 
half  the  major  axis  being  imity;  and  the 
longitude  of  the  ascending  node  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  was  74°  64' 
12*9",  having  a  motion  westward,  when  re- 
ferred to  the  fixed  stars,  amounting  to  17*6"  in 
a  year. 

The  mean  apparent  diameter  of  Venus,  or  her 
apparent  diameter  when  at  her  mean  distance, 
is  16*9" ;  but  it  is  subject  to  great  variations, 
being  only  9*6"  at  the  time  of  her  superior 
conjunction,  and  at  the  time  of  the  interior 
conjunction  sometimes  so  much  as  62*0". 
Comparing  this  with  her  mean  distance,  her 
true  diameter  is  '976,  that  of  the  earth  being 
unity;  and  is  consequently  about  7,800  English 
miles.  Her  volume  is  therefore  -996  that  of 
the  earth.    Her  mass  is  f^jgYi  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^' 

Venus,  being  an  inferior  planet,  is  never 
seen  in  opposition  to  the  sun.  Her  greatest 
elongation,  or  angular  distance  from  the  sun, 
varies  from  46°  to  47°  12'.  According  to  her 
various  positions  relatively  to  the  sun  and 
earth,  she  changes  her  phases  like  the  moon, 
appearing  when  she  first  emerges  from  the 
sun's  rays  and  becomes  visible  in  the  morning 
as  a  fine  luminous  crescent,  the  horns  of  which 
are  turned  away  from  the  sun.  As  the  planet 
recedes  from  the  sun,  the  breadth  of  the 
crescent  increases :  at  the  greatest  elongation 
it  becomes  a  semicircle ;  after  this  the  breadth 
of  the  disc  goes  on  increasing  till  the  planet 
arrives  at  its  superior  conjunction,  where  it 
appears  as  a  full  orb,  the  illuminated  side 
being  turned  towards  the  earth.  These  ap- 
pearances, on  account  of  irradiation,  are  not 
appreciable  by  the  naked  eye,  but  they  be- 
come visible  in  an  ordinary  telescope. 

Venus  is  supposed  to  revolve  about  an  axis ; 
and  the  time  of  rotation  is  stated,  from  ob- 
servations made  by  Schroetcr,  to  be  23  h. 
21  m.  7*2  s.,  the  axis  of  rotation  being  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  about  76°. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  these  conclusions.  On  this 
subject  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  that  VenuH, 
'although  it  attains  occasionally  the  consi- 
derable apparent  diameter  of  61'',  which  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  planet,  is  yet  the 
most  difficult  of  them  all  to  define  with  tele- 
scopes. The  intense  lustre  of  its  illuminated 
part  dazzles  the  sight,  and  exaggerates  every 
imperfection  of  the  telescope ;  yet  we  see 
clearly  that  its  surface  is  not  mottled  over 
with  permanent  spots  like  the  moon  :  we  per- 
ceive m  it  neithej  mountains  nor  shadows,  but 
a  uniform  brightness,  in  which  we  may,  indeed, 
&ncy  obscurer  portions,  but  can  seldom  or 
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never  rest  fully  satisfied  of  the  iuct  It  is 
from  some  observations  of  this  kind  that  both 
Venus  and  Mercury  have  been  concluded  to 
revolve  on  their  axes  in  about  the  same  time 
as  the  earth.  The  most  natural  conclusion, 
from  the  very  rare  appearance  and  want  of 
permanence  in  the  spots,  is,  that  we  do  not 
see,  as  in  the  moon,  the  real  surface  of  these 
planets,  but  only  their  atmospheres,  much 
loaded  with  clouds,  and  which  may  serve  to 
mitigate  the  otherwise  intense  glare  of  their 
sunshine.*     (  Outlines  of  Astronomy ^  p.  311.) 

Venus  is  sometimes  seen  to  pass  over  the 
disc  of  the  sun,  presenting  a  phenomenon 
analogous  to  that  of  a  solar  eclipse  by  the 
moon.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  called  a 
transit  of  Venus,  can  oul^  happen  when  the 
planet  is  at  its  inferior  conjunction,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  very  near  one  of  its  nodes.  It  is 
therefore  a  rare  occurrence,  but  a  vejy  impor- 
tant one,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  best  means 
astronomers  possess  of  determining  the  sun's 
parallax,  and  consequently  the  dimensions  of 
the  planetary  sybtem.  rrLANET.I  Delambre 
has  given  a  list  of  all  the  transits  occurring 
in  a  period  of  2,000  years.  The  following 
contains  all  that  have  happened  since  1631, 
and  that  will  happen  before  the  end  of  the 
twenty-first  century: — 


1631,  Dec.  6. 
1639,  Dec  4. 
1761,  June  5. 
1769,  June  3. 


1874,  Dec  8. 
1882,  Dec.  6. 
2004,  June  7. 
2012,  June  5. 


The  first  transit  ever  seen  was  that  of  1639, 
which  was  observed  in  this  country  by  Horrox 
and  Crabtree.  The  importance  of  the  pheno- 
menon for  determining  the  sun's  parallax  was 
first  pointed  out  by  James  Gregory  in  his 
Optica  Promota,  1663. 

Vknus.  In  Mythology.  Tlie  name  of  this 
Latin  deity  is,  perhaps  not  without  reason, 
connected  with  the  Sanscrit  root  van,  to  desire, 
love,  or  favour.  Thus,  in  the  Eig-Veda,  gir- 
vanas  means  loving  invocations,  and  yajna- 
vanas  loving  sacrifices,  and  the  common  Sanscrit 
preserves  vanita  in  the  sense  of  a  beloved  woman. 
To  the  same  root  belong  apparently  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wynn^  pleasure,  the  German  wonne,  and 
the  English  winsoTne,  The  woi'd  Venus,  tiiere- 
fore,  denotes  either  love  or  favour;  to  the 
former  signification  belongs  the  Latin  venustas, 
to  the  latter  the  verb  vencror,  to  venerate, 
i.  e.  to  seek  the  favour  of  anyone,  venia  being 
strictly  favour  or  permission.  Venus  was 
probably  not  the  oldest,  and  certainly  not  the 
only  name,  for  the  goddess  of  love  in  Italy, 
as  the  Oscan  deity  was  named  Horentas ;  but 
Venus  herself  remained  httle  more  than  a 
name,  until  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Aphboditk.  She  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  traditions  relating  to  the  regal  or  early 
republican  periods,  and  the  festival  of  the 
Vinalia  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  name. 
But  when  the  Roman  Mars  was  confused  with 
the  Greek  Ares,  the  myth  of  the  loves  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite  was  imported  into  the  notion 


of  Venus,  while  fresh  additions  were  made  on 
the  strength  of  the  Homeric  hymn  which  de- 
scribed iEneaa  (the  ancestor  of  Komulus,  the 
founder  of  the  Koman  state),  as  a  son  of  Au- 
chises  and  Aphrodite.  Her  worship  bcioi: 
once  introduced,  it  was  rapidly  multiplit^ 
under  that  profusion  of  epithets  which  char.ic- 
terises  the  religious  system  of  the  RomaD> 
generally.  Thus  we  find  a  Venus  Murtea  or 
Murcia,  a  name  of  doubtful  origin;  Venuf 
Cloacina,  firom  cluere,  Gr.  jcX^ctr,  to  wash  (<r 
purify ;  Venus  militaris,  barbata,  equestrih,  as 
well  as  other  epithets. 

The  introduction  of  Vonus  into  the  gtorr 
of  Psyche  by  Appuleius  is  a  subject  of  greater 
interest  for  the  student  of  comparative  mj- 
tholog^.  It  has  been  commonly  eappoi>ed 
that  m  this  tale  Appuleius,  deriving  the 
materials  simply  from  his  own  imagination, 
intended  to  set  forth  allegorically  the  lna.U 
and  sufferings  of  the  human  soul  in  its 
search  after  happiness  and  wisdom,  the  moral 
of  the  story  agreeing  with  that  of  the  veil- 
known  apologue  of  Prodicus,  entitled  the 
Choice  of  Htracles,  An  analysis  of  the  laid 
will,  however,  show  that  Appuleius  found  all 
his  materials  made  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
that  he  has  rather  weakened  than  strengtheiied 
the  beauty  of  the  myth  by  adapting  it  to  the 
taste  of  a  thoroughly  artificial  age.  The  stoiy 
is,  in  short,  one  of  Uie  few  which  point  to  the 
existence  of  popular  fairy  tales  during  the 
so-called  classical  periods;  and  the  incidents 
in  the  tale  of  Psycho  are  precisely  those  of 
that  large  class  of  legends  of  which  the 
popular  story  of  Beauty  and  the  Btast  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  example. 

These  tales  are  found    scattered  throiigh 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Aryan  family  of  na- 
tions ;  many  of  them  have  only  recently  been 
set  down  in  writing,  and  others  perhaps  exii^t 
still   only  in   oral  tradition.     They  vary,  of 
course,  in  local  colouring,  as  well  as  in  the 
names   employed ;   but  the  sequence  of  in^'i- 
dents  is  for  the  most  part  the  same,  and  the 
'leading  ideas,  as  well  as  the  turning  points 
in  the    tale,    are  the  same  in  all,  without 
exception.      In   each  case  the  youngest  aoil 
most  beautind  of  three  daughters  is  married 
or  given  up  to  some  unsightly  being  or  monster, 
or  to  some  one  whom  she  is  led  to  suppose 
hideous  and  repulsive.     In  some  instance.^:  the 
enchantment  is  ended  when  the  human  maiden 
feels  and  confesses  her  love  for  the  disguised 
being  in  his  unsightly   shape:   in  the  more 
common  version,  which  Appuleius  followed,  the 
maiden  has  a  lover  who  is  marvellously  beau* 
tiful,  but  whose  beauty  she  has  never  seen. 
In  all  cases,  however,  there  are  jealous  sisters 
or  a  jealous  mother  who  insist  that  the  lover 
is  hideous,  and  incite  her  to  look  upon  him 
while  he  is  asleep.     Following  their  adnce, 
she  disregards  the  warnings  in  each  case  girea 
that  such  curiosity  cannot  be  indulged  without 
causing  gi'ievous  disaster  and  distress,     la 
each  case  the  sleeping  lover  is  awakened  by  a 
drop  of  oil  or  tallow  from  the  torch  or  candle 
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in  the  maiden^B  hand,  and  is  instantly  trans- 
fonned,  generally  into  a  bird  who  tells  her 
that  she  must  wander  in  search  of  him  through 
many  weaiy  years,  and  do  the  bidding  of  some 
harsh  mistress  into  whose  power  her  fatal 
curiositv  has  brought  her/  In  some  versions, 
as  in  that  of  Appuleius,  this  mistress  is  the 
mother  of  the  lost  lover.  Then  follow  the 
years  of  wandering  and  toil,  which  can  be 
brought  to  an  end  only  by  the  achievement 
of  tasks,  generally  three  in  number,  and  all 
utteriy  beyond  himian  powers.  In  these  tasks 
the  maiden  is  aided  by  brute  creatures  whom 
she  has  befriended  in  their  moment  of  need, 
and  who  perform  for  her  that  which  she  could 
not  possibly  accomplish  herself.  The  com- 
pletion of  tne  ordeal  is  followed  by  the  happy 
union  of  the  maiden  with  her  lost  lover. 

No  hypothesis  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
borrowing  can  account  for  the  diffusion  of  this 
myth  in  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  Norway,  and 
Germany,  among  classes  who  have  never 
possessed  a  written  literature,  and  in  countries 
between  which  there  was  in  earlier  times  no 
intercommunication.  The  uselessness  of  tfny 
such  hypothesis  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Dasent 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  P<ypular  Tales  from 
the  Norse  \  but  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
stories  will  probably  render  all  other  argu- 
ments superfluous  for  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  them.  The  extent  to  which 
the  myth,  retaining  still  the  essential  idea, 
may  become  modified,  is  seen  in  the  tale  of 
*The  Soaring  Lark'  in  Grimm's  Houeehold 
Storiee  (Kinder-  und  Haus-Mdhrchen).  In 
this  story  the  maiden  knows  that  the  being 
who  is  during  the  day  a  lion  is  at  night  a  man, 
but  no  rav  of  light  must  fall  upon  him  while 
ho  is  in  his  human  shape.  At  her  entreaty, 
however,  he  goes  to  the  bridal  feast  of  her 
elder  sister,  where  a  single  ray  of  light  streams 
in  upon  him  through  a  chink  in  a  door  made 
ot  unseasoned  wood,  and  the  maiden  entering 
the  room  finds  a  dove,  who  says  that  for  seven 
years  he  must  fiy  about  in  the  world,  but  that 
at  every  seventh  mile  he  will  let  fall  a  drop 
of  blood  and  a  feather  to  guide  her  in  her 
quest  of  him.  At  last  this  guidance  fails  her, 
and  she  asks  the  sun  and  moon  to  tell  her 
whither  the  dove  has  gone.  As  in  the  tale  of 
Demeter  and  Pbbsephone,  they  are  unable  to 
tell  her,  but  they  give  her  a  casket  and  an  egg 
which  one  day  may  be  of  use.  She  then  asks 
aid  of  the  north  wind,  who  bears  her  over  the 
world  until  she  rescues  her  lover  (who  has 
resumed  his  lion's  shape)  from  a  caterpillar 
who  is  an  enclianted  princess.  But  the  latter, 
when  disenchanted,  seizes  on  the  maiden's 
lover  and  bears  him  away.  The  maiden  follows 
to  the  place  where  she  hears  that  the  wedding 
is  to  be  celebrated,  and  then  opening  the  casket 
finds  a  dress  which  glistens  like  the  sun,  and 
which  the  princess  seeks  to  buy.  But  it  can 
be  given  only  for  flesh  and  blood,  and  fhe 
maiden  demands  access  to  the  bridal  chamber 
as  her  recompense.  During  the  first  night 
her  lover  sleeps  by  force  of  a  potion,  but  her 
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I  voice  sounds  in  his  ears  like  the  murmuring 
of  the  wind  through  the  fir-trees.  On  the 
next  day,  learning  the  trick,  he  refuses  the 
draught;  and  tlie  maiden,  availing  herself  of 
the  gift  bestowed  by  the  moon,  is  reunited  to 
;  him  at  last. 

A  closer  parallel  to  the  story  of  Psyche  is 
I  furnished  by  the  beautiful  tale,  entitled  *  East 
o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon,'  in  the 
I  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse ;  and  with  these 
may  be  compared  the  tales  of  the  '  Two  Bro- 
;  thers,'  the  'White  Snake,*  the  'Wood-cutters 
.  Daughter,'  the  •  Water  of  Life,'  and  others,  in 
I  Grimm's  collection  of  Household  Stories^  and 
j  more  especially  the  story  of  Tulisa,  a  tale 
obtained  from  a  washerwoman  at  Benares^ 
and  published  in  the  Asiatic  Journals  This 
tale  is,  in  Professor  Benfey's  opinion,  very 
ancient.  See  also  the* tales  in  the  Pentameron 
of  Basil,  15,  19,  44,  and  Hahn's  GrieJk  and 
Albanian  Tales.  For  a  more  complete  analysis 
of  the  fable  of  Appuleius,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Friedlauter's  Sittengeschichte  Rome, 

Vknus.  In  2joology,  a  name  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of  Vermes  Testacea,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  a  bivalve  shell  with 
the  frontal  margin  fiattened,  with  incumbent 
lips;  the  hinge  with  three  teeth,  all  of  them 
approximate,  and  the  lateral  ones  divergent 
at  the  top. 

The  Bivalves  thus  characterised  enter  into 
the  Cardiacean  family  of  the  Testaceous  Ace- 
phala  of  Cuvier,  and  ar«  subdivided  into  the 
genera  Venus  proper.  Lam.;  Astarte,  Sower- 
by;  Cy thereat  Lam.;  Capsa,  Brug. ;  Petiicola, 
Lam. 

Venns*  Batli.  In  Botany,'  Dipsaeus  st/l- 
vestris:  so  named  from  water  collecting  in  the 
connate  bases  of  the  opposite  leaves. 

Venus'  Bair-stone.  A  name  given  to 
the  clear  rock  crystal,  containing  hair-like 
filaments  or  lonp;  acicular  crystals  of  titanium, 
which  is  found  in  Madagascar,  Brazil,  &c. 

Venufl'  or  Cupid's  Pencils.  Violet 
Quartz  enclosing  small  golden-brown  fibn^s 
of  oxide  of  iron,  found  at  Bristol  and  other 
localities. 

Venns  Vlranla.  A  Latin  adaptation  of 
the  Greek  Aphrodite  Urania,  who  was  thus 
distinguished  from  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  For 
the  history  of  the  name  Urania,  see  Ubanus. 

Verandab.  A  term  of  Eastern  origin, 
applied  to  a  light  gallery  external  to  a  house, 
supported  on  pillars,  and  frequently  enclosed 
in  front  with  lattice-work. 

Veratria  or  Veratrine.  An  alkaline 
principle  found  in  the  root  of  the  Veratrum  al- 
bum, or  white  hellebore,  and  in  the  seeds  of  the 
Asagraa  officinalis.  It  is  acrid  and  poisonous ; 
not  easily  soluble  in  water,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  less  so  in  ether.  It  excites 
violent  sneezing.  It  is  used  externally  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  to  allay  the  pain  of  neur- 
algia. It  is  represented,  according  to  Merck, 
by  the  formuk  CeAaNeOie.     [Colchicum.] 

Voratrtc  Aold.  An  acid  contained  in  the 
seeds  of  Asagraa  officinalis,  formerly  known 
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as  Veratrum  SahadiUa,  hence  also  called  saha- 
dillic  acid.    Its  formula  is  CigHioOs. 


(Lat.).  A  genus  of  Mdun- 
thacea,  consisting  of  perennial  herbs,  nstiyes 
of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  having  erect  stalks,  ovate 
pointed  leaves,  and  panicles  of  polygamous 
flowers.  These  plants  are  remarkable  for 
their  acrid  properties.  The  rootstocks  of  V, 
albunit  called  White  Hellebore,  are  collected 
in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. They  are  so  extremely  acrid  that  the 
drug  is  rarely  employed  in  this  country.  Its 
effects  seem  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
veratria,  an  acrid  alkaline  substance  found  also 
in  Asoffraa,  Gardeners  make  use  of  V.  album, 
in  the  form  of  powder,  to  destroy  cateipUars. 
V.  ffiride,  a  North  American  species,  is  used 
for  similar  purposes,  but  seems  rather  less 
powerful  Although  containing  so  powerful  a 
poison,  slugs  and  snails  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  leaves  of  these  plants. 

Verb  (Lat.  verbum,  a  word).  In  Grammar, 
a  part  of  speech  which  consists  of  an  affirma- 
tion and  a  property  or  attribute  afBrmed. 
Verbs  are  distinguished  into  transitive^  intran- 
sitive, and  passive.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
verb  substantive,  which  expresses  simple  affir- 
mation abstracted  from  any  particular  property 
affirmed.    [Grammar.] 

Verbasomn*  The  Mullein  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished from  its  congeners  m  the  order 
Sorophtdariacea,  It  is  widely  dispersed  over 
Europe,  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and  Nor- 
thern Africa,  and  an  immense  number  of 
species  have  been  described,  many  of  them 
probably  mere  varieties  or  hybrids.  They 
are  tall  erect  strong-growing  mostly  biennial 
herbs.  The  thick  woolly  leaves  of  V,  Tkapsus, 
the  Great  Mullein,  have  a  mucilaginous  bitter- 
ish taste,  and  a  decoction  of  them  is  employed 
in  domestic  practice  in  catarrhs  and  diarrhoea. 
They  are  also  used  as  emollient  applications 
to  hard  tumours,  and  in  pulmonary  complaints 
in  cattle — ^hence  one  of  it«  popular  names 
is  Bullock's  Lungwort.  The  ancient  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  used  the  leaves  as  lamp-wicks, 
while  the  Romans,  who  called  the  plant  can- 
deiaria,  dipped  its  stalks  in  suet  to  bum  at 
funerals.  The  English  name,  Hig-taper  or 
High-taper,  appears  to  allude  to  a  similar  use. 
This  was  a  famous  plant  with  the  witches 
of  old,  whence  it  has  been  sometimes  called 
Mag-taper. 

Verbenaoeoe  (Verbena,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  perigynous  Exogens,  con- 
sisting of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  dosely  re- 
sembling Labiaia  in  their  tubular  or  campanu- 
late  calyx,  in  their  corolla  which  is  usually 
irregularly  flve-lobed,  and  in  their  two  or  four 
ovules  enclosed  in  as  many  cells,  but  differing 
in  the  ovary  not  being  lobed,  and  having 
a  terminal  style.  They  also  rare^  have  the 
aromatic  properties  of  Labiata.  The  species 
are  numerous,  the  greater  number  tropical 
or  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  very  few  being  found  in  Europe, 
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Northern  Asia,  or  North  America.  The  typi- 
cal genus.  Verbena,  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  popular  of  our  garden  flowers. 
The  remarkable  virtues  which  the  common 
Vervain,  Verbena  officinalis^  was  reputed  to 
TOSsess,  are  apparently  imaginary,  though 
Vervain  has  ever  been  held  to  be  *  an  herb 
of  grace,'  and  so  highly  was  it  esteemed  tbst 
people  are  said  to  have  worn  it  about  the 
person.  Before  it  was  gathered  for  this  par- 
pose,  the  herb  wasfirst  crossed  and  then  biased 
in  the  words — 

*  Hallowed  be  thou,  Yervein, 
As  thou  groweat  on  the  gnmnd/  ho. 

The  JJoysia  ciiriodora  is  the  Lemon-Boent«d 
Verbena  of  the  gardens.  The  Verbena  of  the 
perfumers,  so  much  prized  for  its  lemon-like 
scent,  is  the  lemon-grass,  Andropogon  Sekt- 
nantkus,  from  which  the  oil  of  verbena  is  ex- 
tracted. 

Verbesina  (altered  from  Verbena).  A 
rather  extensive  American  genus  of  Composite. 
The  RamtU-oil  plant  of  Lidia  w&s  fonnerlr 
referred  to  this  genus,  and  is  frequently  foai^ 
mentioned  under  the  name  V,  saliva  in  modem 
books,  though  long  ago  separated  under  tlie 
name  of  GuieoHa  ole{fera.  The  Mexicans  use 
a  decoction  of  the  Gapitaneja  (F.  Capitan^'a) 
as  a  vulnerary,  applying  it  to  the  sores  caused 
by  the  saddle  on  the  badcs  of  horses  and  mules. 

Verblnin.  A  very  rare  metal  oceorriog 
with  yttrium  and  erbium  in  the  min^als  or- 
thite  and  gadolinite. 

Verdict  (Lat.  verum  dictum).  In  Law,  the 
answer  of  a  jury  given  to  the  court  concezniog 
the  matter  of  fact  in  any  cause  committed  to 
their  trial.  A  special  verdict  is  a  verdict  not 
delivered  generally  in  &vour  of  either  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  but  finding  and  stating  the  facts, 
and  referring  the  law  arising  upon  uem  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court    [  Jurt.  J 

VerOlffrU  (from  Fr.  verd,  and  gris).  A 
blue-green  pigment,  originally  prepared  in  the 
South  of  Prance  by  covering  copper  plates 
with  the  refuse  of  the  grape  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  juice  for  wine.  It  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  the  subacetates  of  copper, 
and  is  now  largely  manufactured  in  tliis 
country  by  alternating  copper  plates  and 
pieces  of  coarse  woollen  doth  previously  soaked 
in  crude  pyroligneous  acid. 

Verdlter.  A  blue  pigment,  generally  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  solution  of  nitrate  of 
copper  by  the  addition  of  chalk.  It  is  a  hy- 
druted  carbonate  of  copper. 

Verdnrer  or  Verderor.  An  officer  in 
the  royal  forests,  whose  peculiar  charge  vas 
the  care  of  the  vert,  i.e.  in  forest  lar^Tiag*"! 
the  trees  and  underwood  of  the  forest^  all  vege- 
tation sufficient  to  cover  a  deer  beinff  included 
in  the  term,  which  was  divided  in  old  laDguge 
io^  over  vert  and  nether  verL  The  office  of 
verdurer  still  subsists  in  some  of  the  roval 
forests.  By  stat.  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  50  s.  100,  the 
verdurers  were  to  enquire  into  endosnres  and 
encroachments,  and  impose  fines  on  the  uf- 
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fianden ;  but  their  juriBdiction  is  now  practi- 
cally obsolete. 

▼er^e  of  the  Court.  The  compass  of 
the  qneen's  court,  within  which  is  boiinded  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold. It  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  the 
verge,  or  rod  of  office,  borne  by  the  marshal. 
[Stewabs.] 

Varrers  (Fr.  verge;  Lat.  virga,  a  rod). 
Officers  attached  to  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  order, 
&c;  their  name  is  derived  from  their  cany- 
incr  a  small  mace  or  rod  tipped  with  silver 
before  the  dergr. 

▼er§retta  (Fr.).  In  Heraldry,  a  pallet,  or 
small  pale.  A  shield  divided  by  pallets  is 
termed  vergetU,  • 

▼erjuiee  (Fr.  verjus).  The  expressed  juice 
of  imripe  or  green  grapes.  The  term  is  applied 
also  to  a  kind  of  vinegar  made  &om  the  juice  of 
unripe  apples. 

▼ermeil  orVermelUe.  A  jeweller^s  name 
for  crimson  Garnet^  with  a  slight  orange  tinge. 
[Ptrope.] 

VermieelU  (Ital.).  A  paste  of  wheat  flour 
in  the  form  of  wormlike  cylinders  of  various 
diameters;  the  smaUest  or  thread-like  being 
termed  vermiceUi^  and  the  larger  macaroni.  It 
is  also  cut  into  ribands  and  other  forms,  and 
is  then  called  Italian  paste.  It  is  made  by 
forcing  the  paste  througn  small  apertures  in  an 
iron  plate,  which  is  done  by  a  powerfol  screw 
press.  The  most  glutinous  varieties  of  wheat 
are  those  which  yield  the  fittest  flour  for  this 
manufacture. 

VermloiillCe  (Lat.  vermes,  a  worm),  A 
fine  scaly  variety  of  Pyrosderite,  resembling 
Talc  in  appearance,  and  composed  of  micaceous 
plates  cemented  together  by  a  whitish  matter; 
it  is  a  hydrated  bisilicate  of  magnesia,  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  and  alumina.  When  heated  to 
redness  it  divides,  with  a  vermicular  motion, 
into  threads,  as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  small 
worms :  hence  the  name.  It  is  found  in  North 
America,  in  Vermont^  and  at  Milbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Vermlfbrm  (Lat.  vermis,  and  forma,  shape). 
In  Anatomy,  certain  parts  that  are  convoluted 
and  shaped  like  a  worm  are  so  called,  as  e.g.  a 
hollow  process  or  prolongation  of  the  intestinum 
ceecam ;  a  part  along  the  middle  of  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  cerebellum. 

Vermlftivea  (Lat.  vermis,  a  toorm,  and  fugo, 
/  put  to  flight).  Medicines  used  in  effecting 
the  expulsion  of  intestinal  worms.  [Aiytukl- 
Mnmcs.] 

VaruiUloii  (Fr.  vermeil,  Ital.  vormiglione). 
Red  sulphide  of  mercury.   [Cuynabar  ;  Meb- 

CURT.] 

Vermin  (from  Lat.  vermis).  Quadrupeds, 
reptiles,  worms,  or  insects,  which  are  injurious 
to  the  cultivator.  The  number  of  these  is 
^eat  in  eveir  country,  and  calls  into  continual 
re<}ui8ition  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  man  to 
subdue  them.  In  British  agriculture  the  sheep 
and  poultry  are  attacked  by  foxes,  weasels,  and 
other  quadrupeds;  the  corn  and  other  seeds 
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and  roots  by  rats  and  mice ;  and  all  plants,  a9 
well  as  seeds,  by  the  weevil,  the  gnat,  the 
tumip-fiy,  the  Hessian-fly,  the  cockcSifer,  the 
wire-worm,  and  other  insects.  In  garden- 
ing, almost  all  plants  are  liable  to  the  attadu 
of  insects,  seeds  to  those  of  rats  and  mice, 
and  fruits  to  be  eaten  by  birds.  In  gene- 
ral, the  most  efficient  mode  to  subdue  in- 
sects which  attack  plants  is  to  invigorate 
their  growth  as  much  as  possible  by  c^ture, 
because  it  is  found  that  insects  thrive  best  on 
plants  which  are  in  a  state  of  incipient  disease ; 
and  the  next  best  mode  to  this,  is  the  en- 
couragement of  such  natural  enemies  to  vermin 
as  are  not  themselves  more  injurious  than  the 
creatures  they  prey  upon.  There  are  some  in- 
sects, such  as  the  turnip-fly,  the  wheat  or  Hes- 
sian fly,  and  the  aphis  or  green  fly,  which  mul- 
tiply very  rapidly  owing  to  the  extensive  pro- 
pagation of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed ;  and 
these  are  the  insects  which  are  most  injurious 
to  the  cultivator,  because  he  cannot  multiply 
their  natural  enemies  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  he  multiplies  the  insects  by  cultiva- 
ting on  fC  large  scale  the  plants  on  which 
they  grow.  The  aphis  he  may  destroy  by 
the  application  of  tobacco-water  and  other 
means ;  but  he  has  little  or  no  control  over  the 
turnip-fly  or  the  wheat-fly.  Happily  for  man, 
the  seasons  are  not  always  alike  propitious  to 
these  and  other  enemies  to  vegetation. 

VermoBtite.    [Misficxbl.] 

Vematioii  (Lat.  vemus,  belonging  to  the 
spring).  In  Botany,  the  manner  in  which 
leaves  are  arranged  within  the  leaf-bud. 

Vernier.  A  contrivance  for  measuring 
intervals  between  the  divisions  of  graduated 
scales  or  circular  instruments.  The  name  is 
given  from  that  of  the  inventor,  Peter  Vernier, 
who  published  an  account  of  the  contrivance 
in  a  work  printed  at  Brussels  in  1631.  It 
consists  of  a  small  movable  scale,  sliding  along 
the  graduated  scale  or  arc;  the  divisions  on 
the  one  scale  being  to  those  on  the  other  in 
the  proportion  of  two  numbers  which  differ 
from  each  other  by  unity.  The  theory  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used, 
may  be  explained  as  follows:  Let  AB»a  bo 
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a  distance  on  the  scale  containing  n  of  its 
divisions.  Let  vv  be  another  scale  equal  in 
length  to  n  ~  1  of  the  divisions  on  A  B  ;  and 
let  tr  v  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts.  Since 
the  distance  AB  »  a,  and  contains  n  equal  parts, 

each  division  on  the  scale  t^-.     Hence  the 
n 

length  of  the  vernier  vv^a — ;  and,  as  it  is  also 

divided  into  n  equal  parts,  each  division  on  tho 

vernier  =  _(a— -)«-  —  -,;  and  therefore  the 
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difference  between  a  division  on  the  scale  and 

one  on  the  vernier  =  -..     Suppose  the  zero  of 

the  vemiep  to  coincide  vnth  the  division  marked 
A  on  the  scale ;  then  the  first  division  on  the 
vemiep  will  not  coincide  with  the  first  after  A 
on  the  scale,  but  fall  behind  it  hy  a  quantity 

equal  to  their  difiference,  or  equal  to  -^ .  In  like 

manner,  the  next  line  on  the  vernier  will  fall 
behind  the  next  on  the  scale  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  twice  the  difiference  of  the  divisions,  or 

equal  to  — .    The  third  on  the  vernier  will  fall 

behind  the  third  on  the  scale  by  -^ ;  and  so  on 
n 

to  the  «*^  division  on  the  vernier,  which  will 


fall  behind  the  n*^  on  the  scale  by 


=?.  Le. 
n 

by  a  whole  division;  and  therefore  the  n*^ 

division  on  the  vernier  coincides  with  the  (n—  !)'*» 

on  the  scale.    Conceive  the  scale  to  be  a  scale  of 

inches,  and  suppose  it  divided  into  tenths ;  then 

<i « 1  inch,  n = 10,  -  «  ^  of  an  inch,  and  ^^  (the 

n  w 

difference  between  a  division  on  the  scale  and 
on  the  vernier) =^  of  an  inch;  so  that  the 
j^  of  an  inch  is  exhibited  on  the  scale,  though 
Its  divisions  are  only  to  tenths. 

The  vernier  is  connected  with  the  scale  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  moved  along  it  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  a  tangent  screw, 
or  some  similar  contrivance,  and  its  zero  be 
brought  to  coincide  with  any  point  on  the  scale. 
If,  when  the  vernier  is  thus  adjusted,  its  zero 
coincides  exactly  with  a  division  on  the  scale. 
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the  measure  is  read  off  at  once ;  but  if  (as 
must  generally  happen)  the  zero  fells  between 
two  of  the  divisions  on  the  scale,  then  some  one 
of  the  lines  on  the  vernier  will  coincide,  or  very 
nearly  coincide,  with  one  of  the  divisions  on 
the  scale,  and  the  distance  of  the  zero  beyond 
the  last  division  on  the  scale  behind  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  hundredths  by  the  number  of  the 
division  on  the  vernier  which  is  coincident  with 
a  division  on  the  scale.  Suppose,  for  example, 
the  position  of  the  vernier  with  respect  to  the 
scale  to  be  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  brought 
to  coincide  with  a  certain  point  jp  on  the  scale. 
The  point  p  is  read  on  the  scale  29  inches,  A, 
and  a  fraction  which  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
vemiep.  Here  the  division  6  on  the  vernier 
coincides  with  that  which  is  marked  8  on  the 
scale;  therefore  the  distance  of  the  zero  of  the 
vernier  from  the  last  division  2  behind  it  on 
the  scale  is  ^fe  of  an  inch;  for  as  6  on  Uie 
vernier  coincides  with  8  on  the  scale,  the  dis- 
tance of  6  from  7  is  ifc ;  of  4fpom  6,  yfe ;  of  3 
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from  6,  ^5 ;  of  2  from  4,  ^fc ;  of  1  from  S, 
j^ ;  and  of  0  from  2,  ^.  In  like  manQer, 
if  the  vernier  were  pushed  along  till  the  diri- 
sion  8  coincided  with  30  inches  on  the  sole, 
then  the  reading  of  the  zero  point  vuoM 
be  29  inches  ^  and  ^.  I^  when  the  mo 
is  brought  to  coincide  with  p,  none  of  the 
divisions  on  the  vernier  coincide  exactly  vith  a 
division  on  the  scale—for  eicample,  if  the  5  (m 
the  vernier  should  be  a  bltle  past  the  7  on  the 
scale,  and  the  6  not  up  to  the  8— the  leadiiig 
would  be  between  ^  and  ^ ;  but  its  prtd« 
amount  could  only  be  stated  by  esdmatioQ.  If 
the  line  6  appeared  nearer  7  than  6  to  8,  tbe 
distance  measured  would  be  greater  Utui  ^. 
or  ^,  but  less  than  ^ ;  and  if  the  line  6 
appeared  nearer  to  8  than  5  to  7*  the  distaiifs 
would  be  greater  than  ^,  but  less  than  ^  cr 
j^.  Thus  in  any  case  the  limits  of  the  Qn(^e^ 
tainty  must  be  ouifinod  within  a  di8tuice=s^ 
of  an  inch.  In  order  that  the  ooincideoces  maj 
be  observed  with  greater  certainty,  thedivieicaa 
are  usually  read  with  a  lens. 

The  vernier  is  equally  applicable  to  dicnlar 
scales,  such  as  astronomical  circles;  it  is  tbtn 
circular  also,  and  must  move  conemtric  Tiiii 
the  limb  qf  the  circle.  Suppose  the  Hmb 
divided  into  intervals  of  lO';  and  let  »=10. 
We  have  then  10  divisions  on  the  limb=l(H}' 
s=a ;  and  the  length  of  the  vernier 

=a--  =  100'-10'=9Q'; 
n 

which,  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  gives  ^  for 
the  length  of  a  division  on  the  veniier,  ao^l 
consequently  the  difference  of  the  length  of  a 
division  on  the  scale  and  on  the  venupr=l. 
The  arc,  therefore,  can  be  read  to  minutes. 
But  the  reading  may  be  carried  to  much  morf 
minute  quantities  by  increasing  the  length  a&I 
the  number  of  divisions  on  the  vernier.  Insti*! 
of  embracing  9  interyals  of  ICK  on  the  scale,  U 
the  vernier  embrace  69  such  intervals,  and  U 
divided  into  60  equal  parts.  We  have  th*a 
a=10'  X  60=600',n  =  60, n»  =  8,600 jthewfore 

?.«???!.=  ^'  =  10";  i.e.  the  arc  may  bere^J 

n«    8,600     6 

to  10".  . 

In  barometers,  where  a  oon»derable  degree 
of  accuracy  is  required,  the  inch  is  divided  my 
20  equal  parts ;  the  vernier  is  made  eqo»l  la 
length  to  24  of  these,  and  divided  into  25  cqcsl 

parte.  In  this  case  we  have  «=^=  ^"^^ 
n»26;  therefore  i?=Vff= 0-002;  sothstth* 
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vernier  gives  the  reading  to  ^  of  an  inch. 

Instewl  of  making  the  vernier  eqoal  to  k-1 
divisions  of  the  scale,  it  is  fiometim«  m*^- 
equal  to  n  + 1  divisions,  and  the  object  rJ 
still  be  accomplished  in  precisely  the  ss^f 
manner.  For  in  this  case  the  length  of  a  a'^" 
sion  on  the  scale  being  as  before,  *.  and  th»tt^ 

a  division  on  the  vermer  -(«+-)*=.''■'«' 
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difference  is  fitill  ^ .    The  principle  is  the  same 
n* 

in  both  cases. 

The  vernier  is  often  called  a  nonius,  bnt  im- 
properly, the  contrivance  invented  by  Nonius 
or  Nunnez  being  on  a  quite  different  principle. 
[Nonius.] 

Veronica  (a  word  made  np  from  the  Lat. 
vera,  true,  and  icon,  Gr.  €i«f<fo^,  an  image  or 
likeness).  A  creation  of  Christian  legend,  which 
asserted  that  as  Christ  was  led  to  cmcifizion 
Veronica  put  a  handkerchief  to  His  face,  and  so 
obtained  a  true  likeness.  This  relic  is  still  ex- 
hibited at  Borne.  Alban  Butler,  who  accepts 
the  relic  as  genuine,  thinks  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  warrant  for  asserting  that  the  saint 
who  obtained  it  was  named  Veronica. 

Veeonica.  (said  to  be  from  Arab,  viroo  nikoo, 
beautiful  remembrance).  A  large  genus  of 
Scrophulariaceous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  many  of  which  are  cultivated  to 
adorn  our  flower  borders  andgreenhouses.  Their 
flowers  are  generally  produced  in  close  elongated 
spikes,  and  the  blue  colour  predominates. 

VerrnoeB  (Lat  warts).  In  Botany,  the 
name  applied  to  warts  or  sessile  elevations  of  a 
glandular  nature  such  as  occur  gregariously  on 
the  surface  of  differejit  organs. 

Vamoose  (Lat.  verrucosus,  from  verruca, 
a  wart).  In  Botany  and  Zoology,  when  a  sur- 
face presents  seversd  wart-like  prominences. 

Versatile  (Lat.  versatilis).  In  Botany,  a 
term  applied  to  bodies  so  placed  that  they 
swing  freely,  as  the  oscillating  anthers  of 
grasses.     It  is  chiefly  applied  to  anthers. 

Vereobafreltia  (after  Ambroise  Vers- 
chaffelt,  a  Belgian  nurseryman).  A  genus  of 
TalmetB,  comprising  a  very  handsome  species, 
recently  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
island  of  Seychelles,  and  at  first  distinguished 
by  the  temporary  name  of  Regdia  majestica. 
The  fruit  is  globose,  drupaceous,  with  the  scar 
of  the  stigma  basilar ;  and  the  albumen  is 
ruminated  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network. 
The  species,  called  V.  splendida,  has  a  simple 
erect  stem,  clothed  with  spreading  black  needle- 
shaped  spines ;  and  the  fronds  are  broad  and 
entire,  with  the  apex  parted  in  two  widely 
separate  points,  and  the  edges  serrated. 

Verse  (Lat.  versus,  from  vcrto,  /  turn). 
This  word  designates  in  its  ]popular  sense  a 
line  of  a  metrical  composition,  in  opposition  to 
prose.  The  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  into  verses  was  applied 
in  the  earliest  MSS.  to  those  parts  of  the  text 
in  which  the  language  of  poetry  is  employed. 
The  steps  through  which  a  similar  division 
came  gradually  to  be  used  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  biblical  volumes  are  curious,  and 
have  been  traced  with  great  labour  and  par- 
ticularity by  Mr.  W.  Wright  {Cyclopadia  of 
Biblical  Literature).  Henry  Stephens  (Etienne 
Stephanus),  the  great  French  printer,  has  the 
credit  of  having  finally  established  the  present 
system,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  English  Bible  in  which  it  was  adopted 
was  the  Geneva  (>662),  whence  it  passed  into 
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the  Bishops'  (1668),  and  Authorised  Version 
(1611). 

.Vbbsb.    [Poetbt;  Bhtub;  Rhtthm.] 
•  Versea  Sine  of  an  Anirle.    In  Trigono- 
metry, the  difference  between  unity  and  the 
cosine  of  the  angle. 

Version  (Lat.  versio,  a  turning).  The  use 
of  this  word  in  literary  lan^age  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  various  translations  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the 
originals  into  later  or  modem  langroages.  .The 
ancient  versions  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament^ 
or  both,  known  to  scholars,  are :  the  JEthiopic, 
Arabic,  Armenian,  Chaldee  (Targum),  Egyptian, 
Greek  (SeptiiagintJ,  Latin  (Vulgate),  Samaritan 
(Pentateuch),  Synae.  The  authorised  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  English  was  commenced 
in  1606,  under  the  auspices  of  James  I.,  by 
fifty-four  scholars  selected  by  him,  and  first 
published  in  1611.  (See  the  essays  of  Mr. 
I)eutz  and  Mr.  Plumptre,  under  these  heads, 
in  Smith's  Pictionary  of  the  Bible,) 

Versor.    [Quatbrnioks.] 

Verstb  A  Russian  measure  of  length  con- 
taining 3,500  feet;  about  two-thirds  of  an 
English  mile. 

Vert  (Fr. ;  Lat.  viridis,^«n).  In  Heraldry, 
one  of  the  colours  or  tinctures  employed  in 
blazonry.  It  is  equivalent  to  emerald  among 
precious  stones,  to  Venus  among  planets.  In 
engraving,  it  is  represented  by  diagonal  lines 
from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister  sides  of  the 
escutcheon. 

Vkrt.     [Vbbduber.] 

Vertebra  (Lat.).  This  term,  restricted  in 
Anthropotomy  to  certain  movable  portions  of 
the  segments  of  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk, 
is  now  applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  entire  seg- 
ment ;  which  consists,  in  its  typical  state,  of 
a  centrum,  two  neurapophpses,  and  a  neural 
spine,  two  hamapopkyses  and  a  k^smal  spine, 
and  two  pleurapophyses.  The  principal  pro- 
cesses of  a  vertebra,  which  are  usually  exo- 
genous, B,Te,theparapophyses,thQ  metapophyses, 
the  kypapophyses,  the  diapophyses,  the  ana- 
pophysea,  and  the  gyaapophyses.  The  endo- 
skeleton  of  the  vertebrate  animals  consists  of 
a  series  of  such  segments  or  vertebrae,  some  of 
which  may  support  a  pair  of  diverging  appen- 
daaes,  and  two  pairs  of  such  are  usually  de- 
veloped into  limbs. 

Vertebrss  (Lat.).  In  Human  Anatomy, 
the  bones  of  the  spine.  They  are  divided  into 
true  and  false;  the  former  constituting  the 
upper,  and  the  latter  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spinal  column.  The  true  vertebrae  are  further 
divided  into  those  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins  ; 
or  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebrae. 
There  are  seven  cervical  vertebrae :  the  first  of 
which  supports  the  head,  and  is  called  the 
atlas ;  the  second  is  the  dentata :  it  has  a 
tooth-like  process,  forming  a  kind  of  pivot  upon 
which  the  head  rotates.  The  dorsal  vertebrae 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae five.  In  the  neck  the  spine  projects  for- 
wards; it  is  then  curved  backwards  in  the 
thorax,  and  in  the  loins  again  projects  foi^ 
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vArds.  There  is  an  elastic  substance  between 
the  vertebrsB,  admitting  of  a  certain  degree  of 
motion ;  small  between  the  individaal  bones, 
but  considerable  as  affects  the  whole  column 
The  yertebm,  and  their  projections  or  pro- 
cesses, afford  attachments  for  a  number  of 
muscles  and  ligaments ;  and  the  spinal  marrow 
is  lodged  in  the  bony  canal  formed  by  their 
scTeral  perforations. 

Vertebrates  (Lat  rertebratus,  having 
joints).  The  name  of  a  primary  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  including  those  which 
have  a  cerebro-spinal  nervous  axis,  protected 
by  a  bony  cylinaer  composed  of  a  succession 
of  vertebrae,  which  are  expanded  into  a  cranium, 
where  they  enclose  the  enlaiged  anterior  or 
upper  portion  of  the  nervous  axis,  called  the 
brain.    [2k>0L0OT.] 

Vertex  (Lat.  literally  anythtng  that  turns). 
In  Astronomy,  the  point  of  the  sphere  di- 
rectly overhead,  more  frequently  cisJlcd  the 
zenith.  The  vertex  of  an  angle  or  a  cone  is 
the  point  in  which  the  sides  of  the  angle  or 
of  the  cone  intersect.  A  vertex  of  a  curve  is 
any  point  in  which  a  diameter  meets  the  curve. 

Verttettl.  Relating  to  vertex.  Vertical 
angles,  in  Geometry,  are  the  opposite  angles 
formed  by  two  straight  lines  which  intersect 
each  other.  Euclid  demonstrates  that  vertical 
or  opposite  angles  are  equaL 

Vertleal  C^lrole.  In  Astronomy,  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the  zenith 
and  nadir.  The  meridian,  and  all  asimuth 
circles,  are  vertical  circles.  The  prime  vertical 
is  that  particular  vertical  or  azimuthal  circle 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  or 
which  passes  through  the  eastern  and  western 
points  of  the  horizon. 

The  term  vertical  is  especially  applied  to  the 
direction  of  a  plumb  line  at  any  point  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or  of  the  line  which  points  to 
the  zenith  and  is,  therefore,  perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  plane  at  the  pomt. 

Vertical  Fire.    [Fibb  of  Artii.lbbt.] 

VertloU  (Lat.  verticillus,  a  whorl).  In 
Botany*  a  ring  of  oigans  of  any  kind  placed 
round  a  stem  upon  the  same  plane.  If  the 
arrangement  is  not  precisely  thus,  and  cannot 
be  described  by  a  line  drawn  horizontally 
round  a  stem,  but  consists  of  parts  either 
above  the  line  or  below  it,  the  verticil  is  said 
to  be  broken.  The  verticil  is  commonly  called 
a  whorl. 

VertloUlate  (Lat.  verticillus).  In  Botany, 
a  term  used  when  several  bodies  form  a  ring 
round  a  common  axis,  as  leaves  round  a  stem, 
or  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  round  an 
ovary. 

Vertlro  (Lat).  Giddiness.  This  affection 
is  a  common  symptom  of  disordered  circula- 
tion in  the  bram,  and  of  nervous  and  general 
debility. 

Vbbtioo.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  marsh 
or  land  snails;  so  named  from  the  abrupt 
twist  of  the  volutions  of  the  shell.  Several 
species  of  this  genus  are  British ;  as  Vertigo 
secale,  Turtotii,  &c 
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(Lat).  In  Mytholo^,  one  of 
the  Latin  deities.  From  the  connection  of  the 
name  with  the  word  verto,  he  was  worshipped 
as  being  concerned  with  everything  relating  to 
change,  in  the  seasons,  merchandise,  &c. 

Vervain.    [Vbbbena.] 

Veeioante  (Lat  vesica,  a  bladder).  Sub- 
stances which  raise  blisters  upon  the  skin. 

Vesloatoria.  Cantharidin.  The  blistering 
princiole  of  Cantharides,  LyUa^  Mylahris,  and 
other  blistering  beetles.     [Canthabidbs.] 

Vesicle.  A  small  blister  or  bladder-like 
tomour  formed  by  an  elevation  of  the  cntide, 
and  containing  a  serous  fluid. 

VeeicaloMUBB  (Lat  vesiculosos,  /«i7  of 
bladders).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Tanystome 
Dipterous  insects  comprehending  those  which 
have  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  a  bladder. 

Vesper  (Gr.  Jfowepoj).  The  Latin  name  for 
the  evening  star,  called  by  Hesiod  a  son  of 
Astneus  and  Eos,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  morning  star.  Diodorus  speaks  of 
Hesperus  as  a  son  of  Atlis,  while  Hyginns 
calls  him  a  son  of  Eos  and  Kephaloe.  [Pbocbb.] 
The  evening  star  gave  his  name  to  western 
lands,  as  to  Italy,  which  was  Hesperia  to  the 
Greeks,  and  the  name  Greece  has  probably  the 
same  meaning.  It  is  certain  that  the  HeUenes 
did  not  call  themselves  Greeks,  nor  is  such  a 
people  mentioned  by  any  writer  earlier  than 
Aristotle,  who  speaks  of  the  Gnsd  as  having 
inhabited  a  tract  bordering  on  the  Aeheloos,  a 
district  which  would  be  Hesperian  to  those  who 
dwell  in  the  Elastem  parts  of  the  Hellenic  land. 
Among  the  Boeotian  towns  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  second  book  of  the  Eiad  is 
Graia,  a  name  indicating  possibly  a  western 
settlement  during  the  earuest  occupation  of  the 
country.  The  antithesis  to  Hesperia,  or  the 
land  of  the  Graise,  the  kinsfolk  of  the  Goigons 
[Phobcos],  is  f^imished  by  the  Ethiopians,  or 
dwellers  m  the  fflistering  land,  where  the  san 
rises.  But  as  the  evening  and  morning  stjir 
were  supposed  to  be  the  same,  so  the  Homeric 
Ethiopians  live  both  in  the  far  east  and  in 
the  remotest  west,  where  the  sun  goes  dovn. 
{Odyssey  \.  23.) 

Vespem.  One  of  the  seven  canonical  houra, 
following  nones  and  preceding  compline  [Houbs], 
observed  in  modem  times  at  two  of  three  in 
the  afternoon  (but  in  Lent  in  the  forenoon). 
The  massacre  known  in  history  as  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  was  so  called  as  having  had  for  iu 
signal  the  vesper  bell  of  Easter  Monday 
(March  30,  1282)  at  Palermo. 

VeaperttlionidSB  (Lat.  vespertalio,  a  hat). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Cheiropterons  Mam- 
mals, of  which  the  genus  VespertUio  is  the  type. 
It  includes  the  insectivorous  and  blood-su^ng 
species  of  the  order. 

Vespidee  (Lat  vespa,  a  wasp),  A  family 
of  acnleated  hymenopteroua  insects  charac- 
terised by  their  geniculate  antennce^  composed 
in  the  males  of  thirteen  joints,  and  sometimes 
in  this  sex  hooked  at  the  extremi^.  Mandibles 
strong  and  dentatod;  dypeuslaign;  Ugola  plu- 
mose or  bilobed.    The  sting  of  the  feoules  and 
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neuters  are  long,  powerful,  and  highly  renomons. 
The  lame  of  t£e  wasp  tribe  are  Yermiform  and 
without  feet :  those  of  the  solitary  species  are 
enclosed  separately  in  a  cell,  in  which  the 
mother  deposits,  at  the  same  time  with  the  egg, 
the  bodies  of  insects,  killed  for  the  purpose, 
upon  which  the  larya  feeds. 

Vesta  (Lat.).  One  of  the  planetoids  which 
circulate  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter. Vesta  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers  of 
Bremen,  on  March  29,  1807.  Its  mean  dis- 
tance &om  the  sun  is  2*36108 ;  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth  being  unity ; 
and  its  sidereal  revolution  is  performed  in 
1325*7147  mean  solar  days.  The  orbit  is  in- 
clined to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  7°  8'  29", 
and  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  is  0*08967. 
Vesta  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  smallest  of 
all  the  celestial  bodies  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, its  volume  being  estimated  to  be  only 
about  ^jj^  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  surface 
not  to  exceed  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
On  account  of  its  smallness  it  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  determine  its  apparent  diameter  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

Vesta.  In  Latin  Mvthology,  a  deity,  iden- 
tical both  in  name  ana  in  character  with  the 
Oreek  HsfifiiA,  a  word  denoting  the  hearth  on 
which  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  burning.  She 
was  thus  inseparably  connected  with  the 
Pbnatbs,  every  dwelHng-house  being  in  a 
certain  sense  a  temple  of  Vesta.  Her  temple 
in  the  Forum,  like  that  at  Tivoli,  was  round, 
and  the  lack  of  an  image  of  the  goddess  was 
supplied  by  the  perpetuiEd  fire  kept  up  by  the 
vestal  virgins. 

▼astal  Vliviiw*  This  name  was  given  to 
the  six  virgin  priestesses  of  the  goddess  Vesta 
who  had  charee  of  her  temple  at  Rome,  and 
watched  over  me  sacred  fire,  which  was  never 
to  be  suffered  to  go  out^  They  had  several 
privileges  granted  them ;  but  the  loss  of  their 
virginity  was  punished  by  burying  the  offender 
alive.    Their  mstitution  is  ascribed  to  Numa. 

Vestibule  (Lat.  vestibulum).  In  Archi- 
tecture, an  area  before  the  entrance  of  a  house ; 
said  by  some  to  have  been  so  called  because 
an  altar  to  Vesta  was  placed  therein. 

Veettbule  of  the  Bar.  A  small  bony 
cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  the  opening  of  whidii 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  closed  by 
the  small  bone  called  the  stapes :  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  cochlea  and  semicircular  canals. 

Veslmente  or  Veetnrea,  Booleelaatloal. 
Articles  of  dress  or  ornament  worn  by  ministers 
in  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  The  fol- 
lowing were  and  are  the  principal  known  to  the 
Western  church,  and  many  of  them  to  the  Eas- 
tern also :  1.  The  tfestmefU  properly  so  called, 
or  chasubU,  called  in  the  Western  churches 
casula^  planetOf  panula,  amphibolum,  &c.  and 
in  the  Eastern  ^aiv^Xtor,  phenolium,  was  in 
its  primitive  form  a  perfectly  round  garment 
with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  for  the  head. 
When  the  offices  were  performed,  it  was  lifted 
up  at  the  sides,  while  the  front  and  back  re- 
mained pendent.  The  Greeks  retain  this  pri- 
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mitive  form ;  in  the  Western  church  it  has  been 
made  to  take  the  shape  of  a  vesica  piscis.  It 
admitted  of  various  materials  and  colours.  It 
is  of  very  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  appearing  in  a  mosaic  of 
Jl.  d.  640.  2.  The  cope  [cappa,  paUtumt  pluvial^^ 
&c)  is  in  shape  an  exact  semicircle  with  a 
border  or  orphrey  on  the  straight  side,  and  is 
fastened  across  the  chest  by  a  clasp  called  a 
morse.  A  hood  for  use  was  anciently  attached 
to  it ;  but  only  the  form  of  one  is  now  retained 
on  it,  to  serve  as  an  enrichment  with  embroi- 
dered work.  It  is  also  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  Western  church.  8.  The  tunide  or  dal- 
matica  (called  in  the  East  sticharion,  used  by 
deacons),  received  the  addition  of  wide  sleeves 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  4.  The  alb 
{camisia,  alba,  linea ;  in  the  East  poderia,  from 
reaching  to  the  feet),  a  garment  made  of  white 
linen,  with  tight  sleeves,  and  secured  round 
the  waist  by  a  girdle.  6.  The  stole,  spoken 
of  by  the  name  of  orarium  as  early  as  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  360.  It  is  a  narrow 
band,  widened  at  the  end  to  admit  of  an 
embroidered  cross,  and  ending  with  a  fringe. 
6.  The  pall  [Pallium],  generally  worn  by 
Western  metropolitans,  is  a  circle  of  plain 
white  lamb's  wool  with  a  pendant  before  and 
behind,  reaching  down  to  the  feet.  7.  The 
rochet,  a  linen  garment  much  resembling  the 
surplice;  it  is  made  either  with  or  without 
sleeves.  8.  The  chimere,  gimarra,  ctTitar,  is 
properly  a  kind  of  cope  with  apertures  for 
the  arms  to  p^iss  through.  9.  The  p€utoral 
staff  (baeulus  pastoralis)  was  spoken  of  in 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  seventh 
century,  as  used  by  bishops.  The  form  of 
the  shepherd's  crook  is  rather  later.  10.  The 
surplice  is  a  loose  flowing  garment  of  linen 
with  expanding  sleeves,  worn  by  ecclesiastics 
of  aU  ranks. 

Most  of  these  vestments  are  noticed  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  2nd  year  of 
Edward  VL,  whicn  regulates  the  habits  of  the 
English  church. 

For  further  details,  see  the  JHreetorium 
Anglicanum,  p.  13  &c. ;  Fugin,  Glossary  of 
Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Costume, 

The  discussions  whicb  have  been  recently 
raised  within  the  church  of  England  on  the 
question  whether  certain  vestments  are,  or 
are  not,  lawfully  used  by  ministers,  have 
turned  chiefly  on  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  1  Eliz.  c  2  s.  25,  that  '  such  orna- 
ments of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers 
thereof  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as 
were  in  this  church  of  England  by  authority 
of  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VI.  until  other  order  shall 
be  therein  taken  by  the  authoritv  of  the 
queen's  majesty  with  the  advice  of  her  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  or  of  the  metropo- 
litan.' The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  *  Book 
of  the  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of 
the  Sacraments,'  ordered  to  be  used  in  King 
Edward's  Act  of  Uniformity,  2  &  3  Edw.  VI. 
c.  1.     Bat  inasmuch  as   no  certain  know- 
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ledge  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  restmenta 
really  intended,  and  as  Queen  Elizabeth  did 
liot  literally  take  any  such  '  order  therein '  as 
her  Act  of  Uniformity  seems  to  contemplate, 
that  party  in  the  church  "which  is  anxious 
to  approximate  as  far  as  may  be  to  the  cere- 
monial of  the  church  of  Rome  contends  that 
Tpstments,  at  any  time  in  use,  and  not  expressly 
prohibited,  are  permissible.  The  question  has 
now  become  complicated  by  ingenious  and 
contradictory  legal  opinions,  nor  can  it  be 
solved,  if  its  solution  is  deemed  important, 
except  by  le^lation. 

Vestry  (Lat.  vestiarium,  a  tDordrobe).  The 
robing  room  attached  to  a  church;  and  hence 
applied  to  designate  a  meeting  of  parishioners 
for  parochial  purposes,  the  bishop  and  priests 
having  in  former  times  used  these  rooms  when 
they  met  to  consult  together  on  similar  affiurs. 

A  general  vestry  is  one  to  which  every 
parishioner  or  outdweller  assessed  to  or  paying 
the  church  rates,  or  scot  and  lot,  is  admissible 
of  common  right.  The  minister,  when  rector, 
vicar,  or  perpetual  curate,  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  be  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  The  powers  of  the  vestry  extend  to 
investigate  and  restrain  the  expenditure  of 
parish  funds ;  to  determine  on  repairs,  enlarge- 
ments, ornaments,  &c.,  of  the  church ;  and  to 
elect  certain  parish  officers.  Several  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  been  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  general  vestries.  (Stat.  68  Geo.  III.  c  69  ; 
69  Geo.  III.  c.  86;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  66,  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  metropolis.  See,  too,  stat. 
1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  60,  as  to  parishes  in  towns.) 

Select  vestries  existed  by  custom  in  many 
large  and  populous  parishes,  especially  in  and 
round  the  metropolis.  Originally  these  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  householders  annually 
elected  by  the  ratepayers.  But,  by  usage  of 
long  standing,  these  bodies  were  in  many 
instances  self-elected ;  i.  e.  the  members  of 
the  vestiy  filled  up  by  their  own  choice  any 
vacancy  occasioned  by  death  or  resignation. 

Power  has  been  given  to  parishes  in  which 
select  vestries  did  not  exist  by  custom  to  ap- 
point such  vestries,  by  stat.  69  Geo.  III.  c.  12 ; 
and  in  many  parishes  the  election  of  vestrymen, 
&c.  has  been  regulated  by  local  Acts. 

The  functions  of  select  vestries,  as  regards 
therelief  of  the  poor,  are  now  regulated  by  the 
Poor  Law  Acts. 

Veauvtaa.  Volcanic  Garnet  The  name 
given  by  Werner  to  the  Idocrasb  of  Haiiy, 
after  the  locality,  Vesuvius,  where  it  was  first 
noticed  in  ejected  blocks,  associated  with  Mica, 
Hornblende,  &c.  It  is  of  a  hair-brown  or 
olive-green  colour, 

Veauvian  Oamet.  A  name  for  Lbucite, 
originating  in  the  trapezohedral  form  of  the 
crystals,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  Garnet. 

Veteb  (Lat  vicia,  Ital.  veccia).  The  name 
given  to  a  family  of  leguminous  plants  with 
herbaceous  stems,  which  often  support  them- 
selves on  surrounding  objects  by  means  of 
the  tendrils  with  whidi  their  leaves  are  ter- 
minated. The  common  Vetch  or  Tare  is  ex- 
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tensively  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  famifihes 
an  excellent  fodder  for  milch  cows  and  work- 
ing stock,  &c. 

Veteran  (Lat  veteranus,  from  yetns,  old). 
Among  the  Romans,  a  soldier  who  had  parsed 
the  legal  age  of  military  service  was  termed 
veteranus. 

VetiFer.    [Vrms  Vatb.] 

▼eto  (Lat  /  forbid).  In  Politaca,  the 
power  enjoyed  by  a  branch  of  the  legiaUtiiK, 
which  cannot  of  itself  originate  or  modify  a 
law,  to  reject  the  propositions  of  the  other 
branch  or  branches.  In  the  Polish  diet,  eveiy 
noble  who  was  an  independent  member  oodd 
prevent  any  resolution  from  passing  by  his 
simple  dissent  (expressed  in  the  words, '  Nie 
pozwalam,'  I  do  not  permit).  This  privilepe, 
termed  the  liberum  veto,  was  the  fertile  source 
of  disorders  and  anarchy  in  that  country.  In 
most  constitutional  monarchies  the  king  has  an 
absolute  veto;  in  some  it  is  only  suspensive. 
Thus,  in  Norway,  if  three  sncoessiye  storthings 
(assemblies)  repeat  the  same  resolntioD,  it 
becomes  law  against  the  will  of  the  king. 
The  president  of  the  United  Statee  may  retnni 
a  bill,  with  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  it, 
to  the  house  in  which  it  originated ;  but  if  both 
houses  pass  it  afterwards  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  in  each,  it  is  not  in  his  power  again  to 
reject  it. 

Vbto.     An    Act  passed    by   the    General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  knovn 
by  the  name  of  the  Veto  Act    Lay-patronage 
has  never  been  cordially  recognised  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.     On  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  Presbytery  as  the  national  church, 
in  1690,  patronage  was  vested  in  the  elders  and 
heritors  (landowners)  of  a  parish.  In  1711  (10 
Anne  c  12.  s.  4)  that  law  was  annulled,  and  pa- 
tronage was  transferred  as  a  civil  right  to  iadi- 
viduds  as  an  accessory  of  land,  or  as  a  separate 
estate ;  and  those  patronages  which  had  ci  old 
belonged  to  the  pope,  or  to  monasteries,  or  to 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  chapters,  were  vested 
in  the  crown.    The  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was 
never  universally  acceptable  in  Scotland.    Two 
dissenting  denominations  (the  United  Associate 
Synod,  and  the  Relief)  owed  their  origin  to 
the  indiscreet  exercise  of  lay-patronage ;  and 
though  patrons  were  generally  disposed,  par- 
ticularly within  the  List  twenty  years,  to  show 
due  deference  to  the  feelings  of  die  people,  yet 
hostility  to  this  mode  of  nominating  clergymen 
having  gained  greater  force,  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  1834,  passed  the  Veto  Act,wherebv, 
if  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  ^imilies,  ie 
full  communion  with  the  church,  appear  before 
the  presbytery  and  dissent,  or  lodge  dissents  at 
the  meeting  for  moderating  in  a  coil,  the  nre- 
sentee  was  to  be  rejected.    Those  entitled  to 
dissent  are  ascertained  from  a  roll  anniully 
made  up.    The  Veto  Act  was  first  passed  as  an 
interim  Act ;  but  having  received  the  sanction 
of  the  minority  of  presbyteriea,  it  was  en*rt«i 
into  a  standing  law  of  the  church  by  the 
Genertil  Assembly  of  1 835.    (H  ill's  Pnctice  of 
the  Jndicaiories  of  the  Church,  pu  83.) 
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Against  the  proTisions  of  this  Act,  the 
minority  of  the  Assembly  recorded,  both  in 
1834  and  1835,  their  solemn  protest,  on  the 
ground  that  these  provisions  were  not  merely 
wrong  in  themselves,  but  that  they  were 
likely,  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  pa- 
tron or  presentee  should  determine  to  enforce 
his  rights,  to  lead  to  a  collision  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts.  The  issue  was 
raised  in  1835  in  an  action  brought  against 
the  presbyteiy  of  Auchterarder  for  rejecting  Mr. 
Young,  who  had  been  presented  to  the  living 
by  the  earl  of  Kinnoull.  In  giving  judgment 
in  this  action,  the  court  of  session  (March  8, 
1838)  held  that  the  presbytery  had  acted  il- 
legally, and  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  the 
pursuers,  and  in  particular  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  10  Anne. 

This  decision  of  the  court  of  session  was 
appealed  from  by  the  defenders  to  the  House 
of  Ix>rds,  which  affirmed  the  judgment  in  ques- 
tion (May  3, 1839)  without  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word. 

Meanwhile  the  dominant  psrty  of  the  church, 
resolving  not  to  obey  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  session,  though  confirmed  by  the  higher 
court  to  which  they  themselves  had  appealed, 
refused  to  induct  Mr.  Young  as  minister  of 
Auchterarder.  They  regarded  the  parish  as 
still  vacant,  and  nominated  a  clergyman  of 
their  own  sentiments  to  the  parochial  chstrge, 
quoad  spiritualia,  leaving  the  temporalities 
till  touched. 

This  conflict  was  followed  by  others  of  a 
like  kind  in  the  presbyteries  of  Strathbogie 
and  Garioch.  In  the  latter,  a  majority  inducted 
the  presentee  (Mr.  Middleton)  to  the  parish  of 
Culsalmond,  idthough  he  been  served  with  a 
veto.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  promptly  in- 
terfered ;  but  interdicts  against  their  authority 
were  obtained:  and  the  case  havins  been 
carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  a  decision 
was  given  in  fiivour  of  the  presentee,  thus 
declaring  that  the  General  Assembly  had 
no  power  to  pass  the  veto  (ust,  and  that 
all  proceedings  under  it  were  nidi  and  void. 
Indignant  at  this  judgment^  the  leaders  of 
the  dominant  party  in  the  Assembly  deter- 
mined to  secede  from  the  church,  and  on  the 
first  dav  (May  18,  1843)  of  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  members  of  that  body 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  veto,  having  given 
in  a  written  protest,  constituted  themselves 
a  body  to  be  denominated  the  Frbs  Church 
OF  Scotland. 

VexUlaiii  (Lat).  Veteran  troops  in  the 
Boman  army,  who,  having  served  out  their  time, 
were  retained  in  service,  and  fought  under  a 
standard  of  their  own  (vexillum). 

Vezillary  (Lat.  vexillarius).  In  Botany, 
that  form  of  aestivation  in  which  one  piece  is 
much  laiger  tlian  the  others,  and  is  folded 
over  them,  as  in  papilionaceous  flowers. 

ireTillnm  (Lat.  a  standard).  In  Botany, 
the  standard  or  fifth  petal  placed  at  the  back  of 
a  papilionaceous  cort^Ia. 

▼1ft  Xactea.    [Milky  Way.] 
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Vladnct  (Lat.  via,  a  waif,  and  duco,  I 
lead).  A  bridge  for  carrying  a  road  or  rail- 
way across  a  valley  at  such  a  height  as  to 
maintain  the  general  level  of  the  line.  As  a 
stream  of  water  runs  in  the  bottom  of  most 
valleys,  most  viaducts  have  also  to  cross  a 
stream  of  greater  or  less  breadth;  hence 
the  definitions  of  a  bridge  and  a  viaduct 
are  not  very  different.  [Ebidgb;  Tubdlab 
Bbidoe.] 

Viaducts,  like  bridges,  are  formed  of  stone, 
brick,  timber,  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron. 
For  important  bridges,  and  viaducts  of  every 
kind,  iron  is  now  the  material  commonly 
preferred. 

Iron  bridges,  of  rude  construction,  but  great 
antiquity,  are  to  be  foimd  in  Thibet  and  China. 
But  the  first  iron  bridge  constructed  in  England 
is  that  of  one  arch,  over  the  Severn,  near 
Colebrook  Dale,  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  about  1773,  and  completed  in  1779. 
In  this  bridge  five  arched  ribs  of  cast  iron 
support  perpendicular  spandril  pieces,  which 
carry  the  roadway,  and  these  ribs,  which  are 
nearly  semicircuhir,  have  a  span  of  100  feet. 
Sunderland  bridge,  over  the  Wear,  also  of  one 
arch,  was  the  next  iron  bridge  constructed,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Kowland  Burdon  in  1792. 
This  bridge  consists  of  6  segmental  ribs  of 
200  feet  span,  and  30  feet  rise.  Each  rib  is  5 
feet  deep,  and  consists  of  105  separate  pieces. 
Buildas  bridge,  over  the  Severn,  also  of  one  arch, 
by  Telford,  followed  in  1816.  It  has  a  span  of 
130  feet  with  a  rise  of  27  feet.  Bost/on  bridge, 
by  Rennie,  has  a  span  of  100  feet  with  a  rise 
of  4  feet ;  and  Southwark  bridge,  by  Kennie, 
in  1818,  has  three  arches,  the  centre  one 
of  240  feet  span  and  the  side  ones  of  210 
feet  span.  Telford's  design  for  crossing  the 
Thames  by  a  single  cast-iron  arch  was  not 
carried  out. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  railway  system 
led  to  the  construction  of  railway  bridges 
of  many  different  kinds.  In  the  earfier 
iron  bridges  the  material  was  used  in  com- 
pression alone,  as  if  it  were  a  superior  kind 
of  stone.  But  the  girder  principle,  which  had 
been  successfully  introduced  by  Boulton  and 
Watt  for  supporting  great  weights  in  mills  and 
manufactories,  was  adopted  in  many  railway 
bridges,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  simple  cast- 
iron  girders  and  sometimes  trussed  with  wrought 
iron. 

The  failure,  however,  of  one  of  these  trussed 
girders  in  the  case  of  a  bridge  upon  this  prin- 
ciple carried  across  the  Dee,  near  Chester,  dis- 
credited the  system,  and  girders  of  wrought 
iron  then  began  to  be  introduced.  Such  girders 
when  applied  to  large  spans  naturally  expanded 
into  two  systems ;  one  the  tubular  system,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Menai  bridge,  and  the  other 
the  lattice  system,  which  last  is  now  very 
generally  employed  in  the  case  of  deep  girders 
suited  for  large  spans.  One  very  creditable 
example  of  this  species  of  bridge  is  that  which 
carries  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bail- 
way  across  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars,  and  in 
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which  the  girders  rest  on  dnfltcred  columns  of 
cast  iron  set  upon  strong  cylindrical  bases  of 
stone. 

The  Grumlin  viaduct  on  the  Newport,  Aber- 
garenny,  and  Hereford  Railway,  in  Wales,  is 
formed  of  cast  and  wrought  iron.  The  total 
height  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  rails 
is  200  feet ;  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of 
piers,  150  feet;  total  length  of  viaduct,  1,200 
feet.  The  piers  are  form^  of  clusters  of  cast- 
iron  columns,  phiced  in  stages.  Each  column 
is  17  feet  long,  by  1  foot  diameter,  and  from  1 
inch  to  I  of  an  inch  thick.  The  number  of 
columns  in  each  stage  is  1 4,  and  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  four  rows  of  three  each,  with  one 
at  each  side  of  each  pier,  which  gives  it  a  sa-  ^ 
lient  angular  outline.  The  width  between  the  , 
columns  at  the  base  of  each  pier  measures  13  . 
feet  6  inches  in  every  direction,  except  between 
the  centre  rows,  where  it  measures  6  feet 
throughout  the  height  At  the  top  of  the  piers 
the  width  between  the  columns  is  reduced  to 
9  feet.  Measuring  from  the  centres  of  the 
columns,  the  dimensions  of  the  pier  at  the  base 
are  60  feet  by  27  feet,  and  at  the  top  30  feet  by  I 
18  feet,  making  a  diminution  of  30  feet  in  one 
direction  and  9  feet  in  the  other ;  to  effect  which 
all  the  columns  except  the  central  ones  are 
made  to  lean  correspondingly.  The  columns 
are  trussed  sideways  to  one  another,  and  are  | 
fitted  endways  to  one  another  with  socket  joints, 
a  projection  of  half  an  inch  being  left  on  the 
top  of  each,  which  fits  into  a  corresponding 
recess  in  the  base  of  the  one  above  it ;  and  the 
surfaces,  which  are  truly  turned,  are  held  to- 
gether by  four  bolts  at  each  joining  passing 
through  lugs.  The  foundations,  which  are  of 
strong  masonry,  are  generally  carried  down  to 
the  rock.  The  girders  are  made  on  Warren's 
principle,  and  consist  of  a  stout  beam  above,  a 
tie  beluw  and  diagonal  filling.  The  girders  are 
150  feet  long  and  14  feet  6  inches  deep.  The 
dimensions  of  the  top  tubular  beam  or  girder  are 
14^  inches  by  9  inches,  the  sides  being  of  inch 
plates,  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  1-indi  plates. 
The  ties  at  the  bottom  of  the  girder  consist  of 
four  wrought-iron  bars  of  6  inches  bv  f  of  an 
inch.  There  are  18  diagonals  to  each  girder, 
and  towards  the  centre  they  are  strengthened 
by  plates.  This  viaduct,  which  was  opened  in 
1857,  contains  1,300  tons  of  wrought  iron,  and 
1,250  tons  of  cast.  The  high-levd  bridge  at 
Newcastle  is  constructed  of  cast  iron,  and  is 
formed  with  two  platforms,  of  which  the  upper 
carries  the  railway,  and  the  lower  the  common 
road.  It  consists  of  6  spans  of  the  average 
width  of  125  feet,  and  the  height  is  108^  feet 
The  piers  measure  60  feet  by  16  feet,  and  are 
lightened  by  arches. 

The  Chepstow  and  Saltash  bridges  are,  in 
a  certain  sense,  suspension  bridges,  in  which  a 
platform,  carrying  the  roadway,  is  supported 
by  ties  and  chains.  But  the  towers,  instead  of 
lx;ing  tied  back  by  chains,  are  strutted  asunder 
from  one  another  by  great  wrought-iron  tubes. 
The  Boyne  bridge  on  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Railway  is  formed  on  the  latdoe-ginler  principle, 
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the  main  span  being  264  feet,  and  the  tvn 
side  ones  137  feet. 

Suspension  bridges  have  not  nsuallj  Ixnq 
deemed  suitable  for  railway  purposes,  inasmo.li 
as  the  existence  of  a  load  at  any  one  spot  wu 
supposed  to  be  likely  to  throw  the  bridge  oat 
of  shape,  by  sinking  it  at  that  plac«,  and  nisn^ 
it  at  some  other.  This  derangement,  bowerer, 
it  is  obvious,  would  bo  prevented  by  a  properlv 
stiffened  roadway,  which  would  also  preTrct 
the  roadway  from  being  put  into  wares  in  bi^ 
winds;  and  Mr.  Boebling,  in  1848,  threv  a 
suspension  railway  bridge  over  the  St.  Iawwcs  .' 
just  below  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  breadth  ci 
the  chasm  being  800  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
bridge  above  the  water  245  feet  This  bridje 
consists  of  wire  cables  supporting  a  rectangiil;^ 
tube  20  feet  deep  by  26  feet  wide,  or  lii^T 
two  floors  18  feet  apart,  the  upper  caityinfi:  tb-: 
railway,  the  lower  a  roadway  for  ordnsair 
traffic.  By  bracketing  out  from  the  rcK^,  th- 
free  length  of  the  tube  is  reduced  to  700  fr^, 
and  it  is  then  suspended  from  towers  B3 
feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre  by  4  «-]» 
cables  of  10-inch  section,  and  each  coDtaic- 
ing  3,640  separate  wires.  When  a  trais 
weighing  300  tons  passes  over  the  bridge,  tbe 
deflection  is  said  to  be  only  10  inches.  If 
the  published  accounts  are 'to  be  beliertn^ 
this  suspension  bridge,  or  viaduct,  eost  ocly 
100/.  per  foot  forwuxL  The  total  spaa  ii 
822  feet 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  ordinarr 
viaducts  of  various  kinds : — 

The  Victoria  bridge  across  the  St  Iawr>?3»? 
at  Montreal,  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Menai  tube  [Tubutab  BsmGi],  i^ 
made  with  a  single  tube  6,692  feet  long  in 
25  spans,  the  central  one  of  S30  feety  and  tb 
other  24  of  242  feet  each.  The  masonry  <..f 
the  piers  cost  114/.  per  foot  of  the  bridge,'ai>I 
the  ironwork  57/.  The  cost  of  the  masounr 
of  the  piers  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  making  Uiem  of  great  strength, 
and  with  sharp  underiying  spurs  poistis;! 
against  the  stream  at  each  pier,  to  resist  asJ 
break  up  the  masses  of  ice  which  are  broQ2^.t 
down  the  river  in  the  spring  when  a  thiv 
begins. 

The  Soane  bridge  on  the  line  of  the  £»4 
Indian  Railway  connecting  Calcutta  with  Fe 
narea,  is  of  a  length  not  much  inferior  to  tLit 
of  the  Victoria  bridge  across  the  St  Lawrw.-? . 
During  a  part  of  the  year  the  Soane  is  a  scall 
river,  but  in  the  rains  it  rises  forty  or  trf 
feet,  and  spreads  over  a  wide  bed.  T:- 
bridige  consists  of  lattice  girders  resting  "i 
piers,  and  the  piers  rest  on  wells,  which  are 
built  up  with  solid  masonry,  and  consiinit^ 
a  great  pile  or  pilhir  of  brickwork,  nj^l ' 
of  sustaining  a  very  heavy  load  Bnkr- 
similar  to  that  over  the  Soane  hare  been  bor.t 
over  the  Junma  at  Allahabad  and  Delhi. 

Mr.  Fowler's  viaduct  across  the  Serera,  s" 
Oldbury  Sands,  is  4,131  yards  long,  and  :!::• 
principal  opening  for  the  navigation  is  of  6i'" 
feet  span,  and  95  feet  high. 
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Vtatteum  (Lat.  mppliea  for  a  jounity). 
In  the  Church  of  Borne,  the  Euchurist  when 
administered  to  dying  persons  is  so  called. 
It  is  given  with  extreme  nnction,  but  only 
to  those  who  are  in  full  possession  of  their 
faculties. 

▼llMratloii  (Lat  vibratio,  from  vibrare,  to 
shake).  In  Mechanics,  the  reciprocating  mo- 
tion of  a  body,  as  of  a  pendulum,  a  musical 
chord,  or  elastic  plate.  The  term  oaeUlation 
is,  however,  more  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
slow  reciprocating  motion,  as  that  of  the  pendu- 
lum, which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gravity 
on  the  whole  mass  of  the  body;  while  vibra- 
tion is  generally  confined  to  a  motion  with 
quick  reciprocations,  as  that  of  a  sonorous 
body,  and  which  proceeds  from  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  on  each 
other  when  their  state  of  equilibrium  has  been 
disturbed. 

ViBRATioK.  In  Music,  that  regular  recipro- 
cal motion  of  a  body,  which,  suspended  or 
stretched  between  two  fixed  points,  swings  or 
shakes  to  and  fro.  The  vibrations  of  chords 
are  the  source  of  the  different  tones  emitted. 
[Sound.] 

▼ibrattons  of  Blastio  Plates.  When 
thrown  into  vibration  transverse  to  their  length, 
elastic  plates  divide  themselves  into  an  even 
number  of  vibniting  segments,  each  segment 
moving  in  a  direction  Of/posite  to  that  of  the 
adjacent  part  It  follows  that  the  points 
of  separation  between  two  parts  participate 
neither  in  the  motion  of  the  one  nor  of  the 
other,  and  consequently  remain  at  rest.  In 
the  case  of  thin  elastic  plates,  the  continuity 
of  these  points  forms  lines  of  repose,  or  no<ial 
lines,  the  forms  and  positions  of  which  are 
detected  by  placing  the  vibrating  plate  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  strewing  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  samd  over  its  upper  surfS&ce. 
This  method  of  investigating  the  vibration  of 
plates  was  discovered  by  ChEidni,  who,  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  sand,  obtained  a  great 
variety  of  figures  which  bear  his  name.  A  few 
of  the  simpler  figures  observed  when  a  square 
and  round  plate  are  thrown  into  vibration,  by 
means  of  a  violin-bow,  are  here  shown. 


Mr.  Barrett  has  recently  discovered  that 
sonorous  vibrations  of  a  high  pitch  have  a  re- 
markable effect  on  the  shape  and  mode  of  com- 
bustion of  a  tall  and  voluminous  flame  of  coal- 
gas.  By  means  of  a  properly  shaped  burner,  a 
smoky  flame  about  eighteen  inches  long  is_  ob- 
tained, which  at  the  sound  of  a  whistle  shrinks 
down  to  half  its  height,  spreads  out  laterally 
into  a  fleh-tail  appearance,  and  yields  a  largely 
increased  Jiraount  of  light,  so  long  as  the  sound 
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is  sustained.  By  a(\justing  the  shape  of  the 
burner  or  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  gas, 
the  flame  may  be  rendered  wonderfully  sensi- 
tive to  certain  sounds,  so  that  at  the  lowest 
whisper  or  the  slightest  noise  the  flame  can  be 
made  to  shrink.  The  term  sensitive  flames 
has  been  applied  to  jets  of  ^as  in  this  state. 
The  cause  of  their  susceptibility  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sound  appears  to  be  this:  the 
sonorous  pulses  throw  the  pipe  which  conveys 
the  gas  to  the  burner  into  vibration,  and  the 
flow  of  gas,  being  thereby  urged  to  the  centre 
of  the  tube  and  confined  within  narrower  limits, 
issues  from  the  burner  with  an  increased 
velocity  so  long  as  the  sound  continues.  Now 
a  sensitive  flame  is  one  which  on  the  slightest 
mechanical  increase  in  the  velocity,  or  (what 
comes  to  the  same  thing)  the  pressure,  of  the  gas, 
will  shrink  and  take  precisely  the  appearance 
which  it  has  when  influenced  by  sound.  In 
the  same  way  a  fish-tail  flame  can  be  made  to 
flaro  either  by  increasing  the  pressure  on -the 
gas  or  by  a  musical  note,  the  latter  having 
been  discovered  in  America  by  Br.  Leconte 
some  time  ago.  Since  their  discovery  in  1866, 
the  subject  of  sensitive  flames  has  been  eza^ 
mined  by  Dr.  Tyndall  {PhiL  Mag.  February 
1867),  and  a  r^um^  of  the  whole  matt<^«r  is 
given  in  an  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Hevicw 
for  April  1867. 
Vlbnttloiui  of  MiiBioal  Cbords.  [Sound.] 
irHraionldaD.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Animalcules,  commonly  known  as  microscopic 
eels,  of  which  the  genus  Vibrio  is  the  type. 
One  of  the  species  of  this  genus  of  Animalcules 
is  parasitic  upon  wheat :  they  form  a  cottony 
mass  in  the  interior  of  the  grain,  which,  when 
the  latter  is  ground,  will  not  pass  through  the 
cloth,  but  remains  behind  in  the  bran.  When 
full-grown,  the  Vibrio  triticit  as  this  species 
is  termed,  attains  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  but  the  young  are  of  such  microscopic 
minuteness,  that  Mr.  Bauer,  the  naturabst, 
has  calculated  that  50,000  of  them  might  be 
contained  in  one  grain  of  wheat.  The  dis- 
ease thus  occasioned  is  commonly  termed  ear- 
eockles.  Scalding  water  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  most  obvious  remedy. 

Vibilsftfle  (Lat.).  In  Mammalogy,  the  stiff 
long-pointed  bristles  which  grow  from  the 
upper  lip  and  other  parts  of  the  head.  In 
Ornithology,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  hairs 
which  stand  forward  like  feelers ;  or  which 
in  some  birds,  as  the  fly-catcher,  point  both 
upwards  and  downwards  from  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  the  mouth;  or  which 
spread  out  on  each  side  like  a  comb  from 
the  upper  sides  of  the  mouth  only,  as  in  the 
goatsucker,  when  they  are  termed  vibrissa 
peciinata. 

Vtbumam  (Lat:  the  ancients  made  use 
of  the  word  vibiima  to  signify  any  pliant 
branched  plant,  that  could  be  used  for  tying 
or  binding).  An  extensive  genus  of  Capri- 
fdiacetBy  consisting  of  shrubs  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America,  but  not  found  in 
tropical  regions.  V.  Lantana,  commonly  known 
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by  the  name  of  the  Wayfebring-tree,  is  a  laige 
shrub  generally  found  in  hedges  or  woods. 
Its  leaves  and  berries  are  astringent ;  the 
latter  are  used  in  Switzerland  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ink,  while  the  former  yield  with  alum 
a  yellow  dye.  The  wood  is  white  and  hard, 
and  useful  fur  turnery  purposes.  The  rind  of 
the  root  is  used  to  make  birdlime.  V.  Opttlus, 
the  Gueidres  Rose,  furnishes  in  one  of  its 
varieties,  having  the  inflorescenoe  sterile,  the 
well-known  ornamental  shrub  called  the  Snow- 
ball tr»e.  y.  Tinus,  the  Common  Laurustinus, 
a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  which  in 
Corsica  forms  large  woods,  is  a  valuable  shrub, 
from  its  dense  evergreen  foliage,  and  its  cheerful 
flowers,  produced  very  early  in  the  year. 

▼loar  (Lat.  vicarius).  A  clergyman  who 
has  the  care  of  a  parish  as  incumbent,  in 
the  place  of  (vice)  a  lay  or  collegiate  rector. 

[TiTHBS.] 

A  vicar  in  the  church  of  England  is  the 
principal  ecclesiastical  person  (pargon)  of  hi» 
parish ;  the  word  rector^  where  ttiere  is  a  vicar, 
denoting  only  the  owner  of  the  rectorial  tithes, 
and  not  the  actin?  clergyman.  The  corre- 
sponding term  in  l<rench  (vieaire)  denotes  an 
assistant  minister,  whom  we  designate  a  curatf^ 
the  French  curi  being  the  principal  clergyman 
of  a  parish  (in  which  sense  the  word  curate  is 
used  in  the  English  Liturgy),  so  that  the  terms 
vicar  or  vieaire^  and  curate  or  curS,  have  ex- 
actly changed  places  in  the  two  languages. 

Vloar  ikpostolio.  In  the  Ecclesiastical 
language  of  the  court  of  Rome,  a  person  in 
episcopal  orders,  holding  from  the  pope  au- 
thority to  exercise  his  office  in  certain  defined 
countries  and  districts  wherein  there  is  no 
organised  Roman  Catholic  establishment.  Thus 
England  was  under  vicars  apostolic  until  of 
late  years,  and  Scotland  is  so  still.  Very 
frequently  the  vicar  has  the  titular  dignity  of 
bishop  of  some  see  formerly  Christian  and  now 
suppressed,  technically  called  in  partibus  ififi- 
delium.  The  vicars  apoetdic  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Congregation  de  PropngandA 
Fide.     [Pbopaoaxda.] 

Vtoam  of  the  Bmplre.  In  the  German 
constitution,  princes  who  had  the  right  of  re- 
presenting the  emperor  in  case  of  absence  or 
interregnum.  The  king  of  the  Romans,  when- 
ever there  was  one,  was  perpetual  vicar.  If 
there  were  none,  the  office  was  divided  into 
two:  the  elector  of  Saxony  exercised  the 
vicariate  in  the  two  Saxon  circles ;  the  electors 
palatine,  and  of  Bavaria,  alternately  in  the 
remainder  of  the  empire.  They  administered 
revenues,  presented  to  benefices,  received  feudal 
homage,  &c 

irioe-admlraL  The  grade  of  flag-officer 
next  below  an  admiral.  He  ranks  with  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army. 

inoe-oliamberlaln.  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household  immediately  under  the  lord 
chamberlain. 

Vioe-obaneellor.  The  great  increase  of 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  ^m 
time  to  time  rendered  necessary  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  assistant  judges.  One  vice-chancellcr 
was  accordingly  appointed  in  1813,  and  two 
more  were  added  in  1841  after  the  abolition 
of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Ooort  of 
Exchequer.  Each  vice-chancellor  sits  in  a  9^- 
parate  court,  and  takes  a  share  of  the  general 
business  of  chancery;  his  decisions  are  sub- 

i'ectto  an  appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor  or  th6 
ords  justices  of  appeal  (who  were  in  like 
manner  appointed  in  1861  to  assist  the  lord 
chancellor).  The  judge  of  the  local  court  of 
chancery  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  abo 
termed  a  vice-chanceUor,  as  being  the  legal 
deputy  of  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  an 
officer  whose  functions  are  political  only. 
The  chancellors  of  the  universities  also^  though 
nominally  the  principal  functionaries  of  tbcwe 
corporations,  act  for  the  most  part  only  through 
vice-chancellors. 

Vieeperent  (Lat.  vicem  gerens,  holding  the 
place  of  any  one).  Any  ofiScer  acting  as  deputy 
or  lieutenant  of  another. 

Viceroy  or  Viee-klMir*  A  title  oftpn 
applied  in  common  usage  to  any  officer  repre- 
senting the  supreme  authority  in  a  depen- 
dency; e.g.  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
But  it  has  seldom  been  officiallv  given,  exempt 
to  the  governors  of  certain  dependeneies  uf 
the  old  Spanish  monarchy;  sudi  as  Naples, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  each  of  whom  bore  the 
pompous  title  of  alter  ego  of  the  sovereign. 

Viola  (Lat  a  tfeick).  A  large  genus  of 
papilionaceous  Leguminoea,  whose  species  are 
distributed  throughout  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe.  They  are  weak  plants,  gene- 
rally climbing,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which 
terminate  in  tendrils.  F.  saiiva  is  the  Tare  or 
Vetch  of  our  farmejs,  and  is  extensively  grown 
as  fodder  for  cattle.  It  is  distinguished  from 
most  of  the  species  growing  in  this  eountry, 
either  wild  or  cultivated,  by  its  sessile  solitary 
rarely  twin  flowers,  and  by  its  smooth  seeds. 
The  common  Bean  is  sometimes  included  in 
this  genus  under  the  name  of  Vieia  Faba. 
[Faba.] 

Viotlni.    [StACBincB.] 

Viotoria  (after  Queen  Victoria).  This 
truly  royal  genus  of  NympAaacea  consists  of 
an  aquatic  species  of  the  highest  interest  from 
its  beauty  and  curious  conformation.  It  has 
thick  fleshy  rootstocks,  sending  up  numerous 
long  cylindrical  leafstalks,  traversed  by  air  ca- 
nals, and  armed  with  stout  conical  prickles.  The 
blade  of  the  leaf  is  peltate,  circular  in  outline, 
and  when  fully  developed  is  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  its  nuirgin  uniformly  turned 
upwards  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  indies, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  large  shallow  tray, 
while  the  lower  surface  is  traversed  by  veiy 
prominent  nerves  radiating  from  the  centre  to 
the  margin  of  the  leaf,  and  connected  one  wrth 
another  by  smaller  nerves  running  transversely, 
so  that  the  whole  under  surface  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  irregularly  quadrangular  com- 
partments or  open  cells,  by  which  the  enormous 
leaves  are  well  adapted  to  float  on  the  water. 
The  flowers  when  fully  expanded  have  the 
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outer  petals  bent  downwards,  while  the  central 
ruse-coloured  ones,  with  the  stamens,  remain 
erect;  and  thus  a  noble  appearance  is  pre- 
sented, as  of  a  central  rose-coloured  crown 
supported  by  a  series  of  pure  white  and  most 
gracefully  curved  petals.  The  fruit  when  ripe 
is  a  sort  of  globular  berry,  thickly  beset  with 
formidable  prickles.  These  noble  plants  in- 
habit the  tranquil  rivers  of  South  America, 
and  especially  the  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zon. The  Spanitirds  call  the  plant  Water 
Maize,  as  they  collect  the  seeds  and  eat  them 
roasted. 

▼lotoria  Cross.  A  British  naval  and 
military  decoration.  It  consists  of  a  Maltese 
cross  of  bronze,  with  the  royal  crest  in  the 
centre,  and  underneath  an  escroU  bearing  the 
inscription,  *For  valour;*  it  is  worn  with  a  blue 
riband  for  the  navy,  a  red  riband  for  the  army. 
It  is  ordained  that  neither  rank,  nor  long 
service,  nor  wounds,  nor  any  circumstance  or 
condition  whatsoever,  save  the  merit  of  con- 
spicuous bravery,  shall  be  held  to  establish 
a  sufficient  claim  to  the  honour.  The  roydl 
warrant  instituting  the  order  bears  date  Jan. 
29,  1856. 

▼lotory  (Lat.  Victoria).  In  Roman  Mytho- 
logy, a  goddess,  called  by  Varro  the  daughter 
of  Ueaven  and  Earth.  Her  altar  was  pre- 
served in  the  curia  or  senate  house  of  Rome; 
and  its  destruction  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  latest  contests  between  Christians  and 
Pagans.  (Beugnot,  Destr,  du  Paganisme  en 
OccicU:nU  1-  410,  480;  Mim,  de  VAcad,  des 
Inscr.  vol.  xviii.  21.) 

Vienna.    [Auchknia;  Meltdj:.] 

▼Idame.  In  French  Feudal  Jurisprudence, 
originally  an  officer  who  represented  the  bishop, 
as  the  viscount  did  the  court  (vice-dominus). 
In  process  of  time,  these  dignitaries  erected 
their  offices  into  flofs,  and  became  feudal  nobles, 
such  as  the  vidame  of  Chartres,  Rheims,  &c. ; 
continuing  to  take  their  titles  from  the  seat  of 
the  bishop  whom  they  represented,  although 
the  lands  held  by  virtue  of  their  fiefs  might  be 
situated  elsewhere. 

▼Idelioet  (Lat.  contracted  from  videre  licet, 
it  may  be  seen^  it  is  dear).  In  Law.  In 
pleading,  it  is  usual  to  state  any  allegation 
which  forms  part  of  the  facts  set  out^  but 
which  it  is  not  intended  to  prove  with  pre- 
cision, with  the  words  to  wit  preceding  it,  as 
where  anything  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
heretofore,  to  wit  on  such  a  day.  This  is 
termed  putting  a  videlicet  or  scilicet. 

Vldettes  (Fr.).  Sentries  placed  on  out- 
posts and  elevated  points,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  observe  the  approach  or  movements  of  an 
enemy. 

▼torxonlte.  A  kind  of  yellow  ochre, 
found  at  Vierzon,  D^pt.  du  Cher,  in  France. 

View  (Fr.  vue).  In  Law,  the  inspection  by 
a  jury  previously  to  trial  of  the  place,  on  or 
with  regard  to  which  the  matter  in  controversy 
has  arisen. 

VlffU  (Lat.  vigilia,  a  watching).    In  Eccle- 
siastical usage,  the  evening  before  a  feast  day 
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is  so  termed.  Originally  celebrated  by  meeting 
together  at  night  (as  wey  are  still  on  some 
occasions  in  the  Eastern  churches),  the  vigils 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  nocturnal  assemblies 
of  Christians  in  times  of  persecution. 

▼Igna  (after  Dominic  Vigna,  a  commen- 
tator on  Theophrastus).  A  genua  of  Legumi- 
nostBy  founded  upon  plants  originally  referred 
to  PhaaeolvM  and  Bolichos.  Vigna  is  distin- 
guished by  its  pods  being  nearly  cylindrical, 
instead  of  flattened  as  in  Dolichos,  and  by 
their  being  constricted  between  the  seeds, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  thin 
spurious  partitions.  The  species  are  dispersed 
over  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  most 
numerously,  however,  on  the  American  con- 
tinent They  are  herbs,  with  twining  or  pros- 
trate annual  stems,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary flowers.    [Phasbolus.] 

K.  sinensis  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  East,  particularly  in  India,  where  it-s  pulse 
is  called  Chowlee,  and  forms,  in  cozyunction 
with  rice,  a  considerable  part  of  the  fooid  of  the 
Hindus.  The  Chinese,  who  call  the  plant  Tow- 
Cok,  cook  and  eat  the  green  pods  as  we  do  kid- 
ney beans.  When  ripe  the  {xxls  are  £requently 
as  much  as  a  yard  long,  and  contain  about 
twenty  seeds,  of  variable  colour  and  variously 
marked.  A  variety  of  it  (Dolichos  mdanopthaL" 
mus  of  some  authors)  is  cultivated  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  Soutliem  Europe  under  the  name 
of  Fagiolo  del  Occhio. 

ingnette  (Fr.).  A  small  ornamental  en- 
graving without  complete  background  or  bound- 
ing line,  used  in  printing  for  the  illustration  or 
decoration  of  a  page  of  any  work. 

Vlirnlte.  A  mineral  found  in  France,  at 
Vignes,  in  the  Moselle.  It  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  with  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  iron. 

Vikings.  The  Norse  name  of  the  piratical 
leaders,  known  to  us  as  the  Sea-Kings,  whose 
assaults  began  in  the  ninth  centur)-. 

VlUa  (Lat).  In  Roman  Antiquities,  ori- 
ginally a^y  country  dwelling.  Many  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  villas  are  found  in  the  pages 
of  classical  writers;  but  the  two  most  com- 
plete (besides  those  contained  in  the  work  of 
Vitruvius)  are  the  accounts  given  by  Pliny  the 
younger  of  his  Laurentine  and  Tuscan  resi- 
dences {Epist.  ii.  17,  V.  6).  To  these  may  bo 
added  the  pleasing,  though  over-ornamented 
poetical  delineation  of  Statins,  SUva,  lib.  3, 
describing  a  magnificent  residence  overlooking 
the  bay  of  Naples.  The  most  important  parts 
of  an  ordinary  villa  were  the  port.coes,  one  or 
more,  along  the  front  or  sides  of  the  mansion ; 
the  tricUnium  or  dining  room:  the  wings 
forming  suites  of  apartments,  commonly 
called,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  diata;  the  baths, 
with  their  appurtenances,  the  hgpocausta  or 
vaulted  heating  rooms,  apodyteria  or  dressing 
rooms,  rooms  for  exercise  (spharistcria),  &c. 
Adjacent  to  the  main  portico  was  generally 
the  Xystus. 

VlUaffe  or  VUI  (Lat  villa,  properly  a 
country  house).    In  English  Legal  phraseology, 
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this  wozd  appears  fonnerly  to  have  been  nearly 
•  synonymous  with  toum,  denoting  an  assemblage 
of  houses  with  or  without  adjacent  land ;  but  it 
is  now  applied  usually  to  the  principal  body  of 
contiguous  dwelling-houses  in  a  country  parish. 
In  countries  where  there  are  peasants  attached 
to  the  glebe,  or  possessing  distinct  rights  and 
obligations  from  other  subjects,  a  viUagp  is 
properly  a  place  inhabited  by  peasants  only. 
From  the  Latin  villa  was  derived  the  French 
ville,  citf/y  originally  signifying  any  residence  ; 
and  thence  a  collection  of  houses  which  gradu- 
ally grew  around  a  principal  residence.  Thus, 
especially  in  Normandy,  ville  is  a  common  ter- 
mination to  the  names  of  places,  like  ion  or  by 
in  England ;  and  consequently,  also,  of  family 
names.  The  English  toum  furnishes  a  parallel 
instance  of  the  alteration  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word  produced  by  an  increase  of  population, 
our  original  iaums  having  been  single  residences 
or  hamlets;  and  in  Scotland  at  this  day,  a 
house  with  its  appurtenances  in  rural  districte 
is  sometimes  called  the  taum. 

VUlaire  System.  In  infant  or  rude 
agricultural  communities,  a  peculiar  form  of 
communism  is  frequently  recognised.  The 
land  is  supposed  to  belong  to  all  alike,  and  is 
portioned  out  in  plots  or  strips  for  the  labour 
of  the  several  occupiers.  The  produce  is 
stored  in  a  common  bam,  and  distributed 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants 
by  the  headman,  who  is  also  responsible  for 
taxes  and  rents  payable  from  the  village. 
Belies  of  such  a  system  are  still  to  be  recognised 
in  the  lands  still  or  till  lately  found  in  the 
common  fields  throughout  some  of  the  midland 
and  -southern  counties.  The  clan  system  of 
Wales  and  the  Highlands,  and  the  Irish  gavel- 
kind, with  its  attendant  custom  of  tanistry, 
were  modifications  of  the  village  system,  which 
was  common  in  Kussia  up  to  comparatively 
late  times,  and  still  exists  in  many  parts  of 
India. 

Vlllarslte.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magne- 
sia, resembling  Serpentine  in  hardness  and 
transluconce,  and  in  texture  and  colour  very 
like  certain  kinds  of  phosphate  of  lime  from 
ArendaL  It  occurs  in  small  crystalline  veins, 
and  in  brilliant  translucent  rhombic  octa- 
hedrons; also  massive  and  granular — of  a 
yellowish-green  or  greyish-yellow  colour;  at 
Traversella  in  Piedmont  in  veins  of  magnetic 
iron-ore.    Named  after  M.  ViUars. 

VUlein  (Low  Lat.  villanus).  According  to 
the  ancient  law  books,  such  as  Glanville  and 
Bracton,  the  villein  of  the  early  middle  ages 
was  absolutely  dependent  on  his  lord,  was 
possessed  of  no  chattels  which  the  lord  could 
not  seize,  and  could  be  sold  with  his  family  into 
slavery  at  the  lord's  discretion,  the  only  pro- 
tection accorded  to  him  being  that  of  a  remedy 
against  atrocious  personal  injuries.  It  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  villeins  were  regardant  and 
in  ffroas :  the  former  being  attached  to  the  soil 
(ascripti  glebffi),  from  which  they  could  not  be 
removed,  though  their  services  and  chattels 
ouuld  be  sold  and  enforced;  the  latteir  attached 
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to  the  person  of  the  lord^  and  therefore  ssU- 
able  as  slaves.  This  distinction  has  bees  dis* 
puted  by  Mr.  Hallam,  who  inclines  to  the  TJev 
that  the  condition  of  villeins  was  exceediagij 
depressed. 

Historical  evidence,  derived  from  eontem- 
porary  documents,  presents  us,  hoverer,  vith 
a  very  difiBsrent  picture.  The  villein,  ia  the 
thirteenth  century  at  least,  is  in  pos»«^ 
of  land,  which  he  holds  permanently  at  labour 
or  money  rents,  and  which  descends  to  his 
representatives  on  payment  of  a  slight  £dc. 
A  tax  called  a  heriot,  and  generally  in  thefotin 
of  his  best  chattel^  is  leviable  from  his  estate  en 
his  decease,  instead  of  all  his  chattels  lying  at 
the  discretion  of  the  lord.  He  is  prohibited 
from  quitting  the  manor,  except  a  jearij  nst 
or  a  round  sum  be  |)aid,  the  rent  or  the  chai2e 
for  total  emancipation  being  vezy  small  He 
cannot  send  his  son  into  tl^  church  or  to  the 
university  without  paying  a  similar  fine,  fwto 
take  even  the  lesser  orders  involved  emaDci- 
pation.  He  cannot  marry  his  daughters  litbrat 
paying  a  fine,  known  as  mercbeia,  cukae  or 
jambage.  But  he  has  his  l^gal  remeaj  io 
county  courts  against  any  one  but  Iub  M 
being  liable  to  him  before  the  fireeholdezs  cf 
the  manor  only,  who  wrere  not  likdj  to 
strengthen  his  lord's  hands.  He  senres  on 
juries,  and  has  his  vota  for  the  knights  of 
the  shire  up  to  the  famous  election  statute  of 
Henry  VI.,  by  which  the  firanshiae  vas  limited 
to  the  forty-shilling  freeholder. 

If  the  state  of  the  viUein  described  br 
Glanville  (De  Legihus  AngU4z)  had  ever  uj 
literal  existence,  a  great  change  must  hare 
been  efiTectcd  during  the  long  and  obscor*^ 
reign  of  Henry  III.  It  is  certain  that  tU 
condition  of  villeins  became  better  and  beaer 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centana,&Qd 
that  they  had  become  copyholders  long  before 
the  Reformation.  The  last  enfranchisement  is 
found  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  fine 
was  paid,  not  we  may  be  sure  for  social 
privileges,  or  legal  equality,  but  for  soi&r 
larger  rights  over  land.  The  latest  plea  of 
viUenage  alleged  as  a  defence  to  an  actita 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  bat  tht 
court  unanimously  decided  that  servitude  vss 
unknown  to  the  English  law,  and  tbat  the  pi^^ 
was  bad. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  conditior. 
of  the  peaaantry  during  the  thirteenth  &i^ 
fourteenth  centuries,  see  Prof.  Bogers*  to>^ 
on  Agrktdture  and  Prices  in  Englavd. 

▼Ulenaire  (Low  Lat.  yillenagium).  The 
statu  of  a  villein,  or  of  lands  and  tenemecti 
held  by  a  villein. 

Villi  (Lat.  villus,  the  long  hair  of  anmrJi.. 
In  Anatomy,  the  name  given  to  minute  vascuLi: 
processes  covering,  in  the  projxnrtion  of  alon: 
twenty-five  to  every  square  line,  the  surtef^ 
(hence  called  villous)  of  the  mucous  membnct 
of  the  small  intestine,  and  giTing  it  a  veltrty 
or  fleecy  appearance.  They  promote  the  al- 
sorption  of  chyle  from  the  compk-tely  digwu^l 
food.     Similar  minute  vascular  piwcsstt  oi 
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the  chorion  and  other  membranefl  are  called 
tiiii 

TlUofla  (JjAt.  rillosns,  from  nllns).  In 
Botany  and  Zoology,  when  a  part  is  covered 
with  soft  flexible  hain  thickly  set. 

VliiaiHillo.  A  South  American  name  for 
Oxalis  Acetosella,  used  as  a  salad  plant.  The 
same  term  is  also  applied  in  Chili  to  dried 
cakes  of  ponnded  oxalis  leares,  which  are 
infused  in  water  to  make  an  acid  drink. 

▼mall*  (Lat  from  yinnm,  wine).  Accord- 
ing to  Varro  and  Ovid,  a  festiyal  in  ancient 
Kome.  There  were  two  yinalia:  the  first  in 
April,  sacred  to  Yenns;  the  second  in  August^ 
to  Jupiter.  The  latter  wais  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  vintage  season,  before  which 
new  wine  was  not  permitted  to  be  conveyed 
into  Home. 

Vtnatieo*  A  coarse  mahogany  obtained 
in  Madeira  from  Persea  indica.  It  is  one  of 
the  shipbuilding  woods  recot^nised  at  Lloyd's. 

▼iBoetosloiini  (a  word  coined  from  Lat. 
vinco,  to  conquer^  and  tozicum,  poison),  A 
genus  of  Ahclepiadaceat  the  species  of  which 
were  formerly  referred  to  Jselepias  and  Cynan' 
chum;  most  of  them  are  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  and  chiefly  of  Western  and  Central 
Asia,  though  a  few  are  European.  The  root 
of  r.  officinale,  or  Swallow-wort,  which  is  the 
common  North  European  species,  possesses 
drastic  and  emetic  properties,  and  was  formerly 
in  some  repute  as  a  medicine,  being  employed 
in  scrofula  and  skin-diseases,  and  also,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  as  an  antidote  to  poisons, 
whence  it  has  been  named  Tame-poison.  When 
fresh,  it  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  an  acrid 
litter  taste. 

▼iBevlmii  (Lat.  a  bond  or  tie).  In  Algebra, 
a  mark  or  character  which  connects  several 
letters  or  quantities,  and  indicates  that  they 
are  to  be  treated  as  a  single  quantity.  Vieta 
first  used  the  bar  or  line  over  the  quantities 
for  a  vinculimi,  thus,  axb-i-c;  meaning  that 
the  qoantity  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  sum 
of  the  quantities  b  and  c,  Tliis  manner  of 
connecting  quantities  was  generally  used  by 
the  early  English  writers  on  algebra ;  but  it  is 
now  more  common  to  make  use  of  the  paren- 
thesis, which  is  a  much  more  convenient  mode 
of  notation,  especially  when  the  expression 
is  somewhat  long.  Thus,  instead  of  writing 
a  xb  +  c,  or  v'x'-r  2*y+y',  it  is  more  usual  to 
write  a  (6  +  c),  \^(x*  +  2xy  +  y*).  The  paren- 
thesis, which  has  generally  been  used  by  fo- 
reign mathematicians,  is  said  by  Button  to  have 
been  first  used  as  a  vinculum  by  Albert  Girard. 

▼Ine  (Fr.  vigne,  Lat.  vinea).  In  Horticul- 
tore,  the  name  of  the  Grape  Vine,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  in  universal  demand,  either  fresh,  or 
dried  as  raisins.  Its  fermented  juice  forms 
WixR.     [Viubyabd;  Vrris.] 

The  word  vine,  in  Botany  is  often  employed 
in  a  general  sense  to  designate  any  stem  which 
trails  along  the  ground  without  rooting,  or  en- 
tangles itself  with  other  plants,  to  which  it 
adheres  by  means  of  its  tendrils  or  by  twining ; 
as  the  cucumber  and  the  hop. 
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vine  Mildew.  The  name  applied  to  a 
white  mould,  to  which  of  late  years  the  vine  has 
been  very  much  subject.  This  mould  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  leaves  and  young  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  produces  either  complete  abortion 
in  the  fruit,  or  dwarf  ill-shaped  juiceless  crack- 
ing berries;  or  where  a  little  pulp  has  been 
formed,  rapidly  reduces  the  whole  into  a  state 
of  decomposition.  The  mould  was  named  by 
Mr.  Berkeley  Oidium  Tuckeri.  Subsequent  ob- 
servations have  confirmed  a  suspicion,  which 
was  before  entertained,  that  the  Oidia  of  this 
group  are  merely  a  peculiar  condition  of  different 
species  of  Erysiphe ;  and  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  such  is  tne  case  with  the  vine  mildew  itself, 
though  it  has  never  been  observed  to  make  any 
further  advance  than  the  production  of  those 
peculiar  cysts,  known  under  the  name  of  pycni' 
dia,  which  accompany  the  true  fruit  of  3rysr^he. 
The  disease  has  spread  in  every  direction, 
and  many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  among 
which  the  application  of  sublimed  sulphur  has 
been,  when  properly  and  perseveringly  applied 
at  a  sufiSciently  early  stage,  almost  unixoimly 
efficacious.     [Omiuv.] 

Vlneffar  (Fr.  vinaigre,  Lat.  vinum  acre,. 
sottr  wine).  This  term  is  applied  to  various 
modifications  of  the  acetic  acid.  The  simplest 
mode  of  obtaining  vinegar  is  to  excite  a  second 
or  acetous  fermentation  in  wine :  in  this  case 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  a  variable  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  is  generally  evolved,  and  the 
alcohol  of  the  wine  passes  into  acetic  acid. 
Veiy  good  vinegar  is  also  made  from  strong 
beer,  or  from  a  wort  or  infusion  of  malt  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  or  from  a  decoction  of 
common  raisins,  or  from  a  mixture  of  about  1 
part  of  brandy  with  8  of  water  and  some  sugar 
and  yeast.  The  acetic  fermentation  is  accom- 
plished either  in  casks,  or  by  allowing  the 
alcoholic  liquid  to  trickle  slowly  over  shavings 
or  twigs,  a  current  of  air  passing  in  tlie  opposite 
direction. 

When  vinegar  is  distilled,  various  impurities 
which  it  contains  remain  in  the  still,  and  the 
liquid  ixhich  passes  over 'is  the  acetic  acid, 
nearly  pure,  but  largely  diluted  with  water.  In 
this  state  it  is  usually  called  dUtiUed  vinegar, 
and  is  used  chiefly  in  pharmacy.  But  though 
a  considerable  quantity  of  vinegar  is  made  in 
wine  countries  by  the  first-mentioned  process, 
and  here  and  elsewhere  by  the  second,  in  which 
malt  is  employed,  yet  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  for 
domestic  consumption,  the  market  is  chiefly 
supplied  from  another  source,  which  is  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  when  certain  Jcinds  of  dry  wood 
(especially  beech  and  such  woods  as  are  not 
resmous),  instead  of  beiug  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  are  converted  into  charcoal  in  close  vessels, 
so  as,  in  fact,  to  be  submitted  to  deftructive 
distillation,  the  vapours  which  pass  off  yield, 
when  condensed,  a  large  quantity  of  tar,  and 
of  very  acid  water.  The  latter  is,  in  fact, 
an  impure  vinegar,  i.  e.  it  owes  its  acidity  to 
acetic  acid,  which  is  formed  duruig  the  pro- 
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cess  out  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ozvgen  of 
tlie  wood,  which  elements  are  also  those  of 
acetic  acid,  and  not  in  very  different  propor- 
tions. When  this  impure  acetic  acid  is  freed 
from  the  tar  and  empyieumatic  oils  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  it  is  called  crude  pyroUgneous  acid. 
To  convert  it  into  pure  acetic  acid,  i.e.  to 
separate  from  it  the  empyreumatic  products 
with  which  it  is  intimately  combined,  is  a  some- 
what circuitous  process,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  outline:  It  is  first  distilled,  by  which 
pyroxylic  spirit  and  oU  of  tar  first  pass  over, 
and  these  are  followed  by  a  quantity  of  impure 
or  rough  acetic  acid.  This  rough  acid,  which 
is  used  by  dyers  and  calico-printers,  and  by 
makers  of  sugar  of  lead,  is  saturated  with 
powdered  slaked  lime,  and  being  filtered,  yields 
a  solution  of  impure  acetate  of  lime,  which  is 
eyaporated  to  dryness,  and  which,  distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  purer  acetic  acid 
than  the  former,  but  which  still  has  a  burnt 
and  disagreeable  flaTour ;  it  is  therefore  again 
saturated  by  lime,  and  this  liquid  acetate  of 
lime  is'  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  which,  acting  by  double  decomposition, 
yields  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
'acetate  of  soda  remains  in  solution.  The  latter 
salt  is  procured  by  evaporation,  and  purified  by 
torrefaction  and  crystallisation.  The  nnegar 
makers,  who  purchase  it,  decompose  it  in  retorts 
or  proper  stills,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  by 
which  a  very  pure  and  strong  acetic  acid  passes 
over,  sulphate  of  soda  remaining  in  the  retort. 
The  acetic  acid  thus  obtained,  which  is  in  its 
most  concentrated  state,  is  extremely  acrid, 
sour,  and  pungent,  and  is  often  called  radical 
vinegar ^  or,  when  perfumed,  aromatic  vinegar ; 
it  is  also  occasionally  termed  glacial  acetic  acid, 
from  its  property  of  congealing  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, and  remaining  frozen  at  temperatures 
below  60®.  In  this  state  it  is  a  compound  of  1 
atom  of  real  acetic  acid  ■- 51,  and  1  of  water 
»9;  the  real  or  anhydrous  acid,  as  it  exists 
in  the  dry  acetates,  being  composed  of — 

Atoms  Eqoiy.  Per  oenL 
Carbon  ....  4        24        47-06 
Hydrogen   ...  3  3  5*88 

Oxygen  ....  3  24  4706 
61  100-00 
proportions  which  are  equivalent  to  4  atoms  of 
carbon  and  3  of  water.  When  this  strong 
acetic  acid  is  diluted  with  water  and  slightly 
coloured,  it  forms  a  very  pure  and  excellent 
substitute  for  common  vinegar,  and  is  cheaper 
than  acid  of  the  same  strength  prepared  in  any 
other  way. 

The  combinations  of  acetic  acid  with  various 
bases  are  called  acttates.  The  acetaU*s  of  lead, 
copper,  iron,  and  alumina,  are  chiefly  employed 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing ;  the  acetates  of 
ammonia  and  of  potash,  which,  as  well  as 
acetate  of  lead,  are  used  in  medicine ;  and  the 
acetates  of  lime  and  of  soda  are  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  strong  acetic  acid.  The 
acetates  are  recognised  by  their  solubility  in 
water,  and  by  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid  which 
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they  eyolve  when  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acil 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  strongest  liquid 
acetic  acid  is  10629 ;  that  of  good  nudt  vinegar 
is  10200;  and  that  of  distilled  vinegar  aW. 
10023.  The  strength  or  value  of  vin^ar,  and 
of  acetic  acid,  can  be  learnt  only  by  its  sata- 
ratiug  power. 

The  manufacture  of  vinegar  is  cfaiei6y  eon- 
fined  to  England,  the  quiCntitj  produced  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  not  amounting  on  thr 
annual  average  to  more  than  100,000  gallons. 
The  quantity  of  vinegar  manufactiuvd  in 
England  is  over  3,000,000  gallons  annually. 

Vlnerar  Plant.  A  peculiar  6tat«  of  the 
mycelium  of  PemciUiumglaucum.  During  tiie 
process  of  acetous  fermentation  of  liquids,  i 
coat  of  greater  or  less  thickneae,  consisting  of 
many  layers  separable  the  one  frt>m  the  other, 
is  formed  on  the  surface.  This  under  the 
microscope  is  found  to  consist  of  interUced 
delicate  branched  threads,  which,  if  placed  in 
circumstances  favourable  to  their  develope- 
ment,  give  rise  to  a  crop  of  PenicittiHrn  giau- 
cuf/it  a  universally  distributed  mould.  If  s 
portion  of  this  coat  is  placed  in  a  sohitioD  of 
sugar  and  water,  kept  in  a  proper  temperatmc, 
the  whole  is  converted  into  yin(^r  far  more 
rapidly  than  it  would  be  without  tiie  presence 
of  the  fungous  mass.  It  is  therefore  called  the 
Vinegar  Plant,  and  is  much  used  in  the  maira- 
facture  of  vinegar.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Vineear  Plant  operates  on  the  solution  is  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  to  the  action  of  the  Yeast 
Plant. 

ytneymrd.  A  plantation  of  6n^  Vines 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  makmf  wine. 
Vineyards  at  present  are  chiefiy  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  they  were 
formerly  to  be  met  with  in  Britain,  more  por^ 
ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  religious  es- 
tablishments. 

Among  the  last  vineyaids  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  are  one  at  Haffield,  near  Ledbury, 
which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Jacob  Ton- 
son  ;  one  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  one  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  and  another  at  Pain*s  Hill,  in 
Surrey.  The  ground  chosen  in  all  these  eases 
was  a  sloping  surface  of  dry  gravelly  or 
chalky  soil,  wiih  a  southern  aspect ;  and  the 
vines  were  planted  in  rows  at  four  feet  ^part 
every  way,  and  trained  to  short  stakes  abont 
four  feet  high.  Every  year  the  shoots  were 
cut  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
not  more  than  three  shoots  were  allowed  to  be 
matured  by  each  plant.  Each  shoot  prodneed 
two  or  three  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  shoots 
were  shortened  in  the  course  of  the  summer  so 
as  never  to  reach  higher  than  the  stakes,  to 
which  they  were  tied  with  rushes  previously 
cut  and  dried  for  the  purpose,  or  with  twigs 
of  willow.  The  kinds  of  grapes  grown  were 
chiefly  the  Burgundy  or  large  Black  Cluster, 
and  the  small  Black  Cluster  or  Miller  gnpe, 
so  called  from  the  white  mealy  appearance  of 
the  leaves.  In  fine  seasons  a  tolerably  good 
wine  was  produced. 

On  the  Continent,  the  vineyards  which  produce 
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the  best  wine  are  invariably  found  on  dry  soils, 
more  or  less  calcareous;  and  the  most  cele- 
brated are  on  the  dry  sunny  sides  of  granitic  or 
calcareous  hills,  with  the  surface  formed  into 
terraces,  like  the  steps  of  stairs  on  a  laige 
scale ;  each  step  or  terrace  being  supported  on 
the  lower  side  by  a  stone  wall,  to  which  the  vines 
planted  at  the  base  of  the  wall  are  sometimes 
attached,  not  by  nails,  as  wall-trees  are  in 
Britain,  but  by  hooked  sticks  driyen  into  the 
interstices  between  the  stones,  such  walls  being 
for  the  most  part  built  without  mortar.  In 
France  and  the  South  of  Germany,  vines  are 
seldom  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  four  feet ; 
and  they  are  cut  down  every  year,  after  the 
crop  has  been  gathered  and  the  leaves  dropped, 
to  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  ground.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stuttgard,  and  between 
that  city  and  Heidelberg,  where  the  sides  of 
the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  the  shoots 
are  not  cut  down  before  winter;  but  those  of 
each  stool  or  plant  are  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  where  they  are  tied  together  with  a 
straw  band,  and  retained  in  that  position  by 
laying  a  stone  on  the  bundle.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  vines  from  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  winter ;  the  shoots,  when  so  laid 
prostrate,  being  soon  covered  with  snow.  In 
spring,  the  shoots  are  raised  up  again,  pruned, 
and  tied  to  stakes.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
chiefly  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  the  vineyards 
are  managed  much  as  in  France ;  but  in  Tuscany, 
the  Papal  States,  and  Naples,  the  vineyards  are 
interspersed  with  mulberry-trees,  which  are  kept 
pollarded ;  and  to  these  tiie  vines  are  attached, 
partly  by  ties  of  willow  and  partly  by  their 
tendrils,  and  they  produce  bunches  of  grapes 
to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  ^metimes  the  shoots  are  trained  to 
elms,  mulberry-trees,  or  poplars,  in  which  case 
they  produce  grapes  to  a  much  greater  height. 

Vlnfft-nn  (Fr.).  A  popular  round  game 
at  cards.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  pips 
in  the  cards  dealt  to  each  player ;  in  reckoning 
which,  the  ace  counts  either  one  or  eleven  at 
pleasure,  the  court  cards  ten  each,  and  the 
others  according  to  the  number  of  their  pips. 
The  object  is  to  obtain  the  highest  number, 
not  exceeding  twenty-one^  whence  the  name. 

▼Inons  Fermentatloii.  The  change 
which  takes  place  in  saccharine  solutions  in 
the  presenee  of  yeast.  It  consists  in  the 
splittmg  up  of  sugar  into  two  atoms  of  alcohol 
and  four  of  carbonic  acid.     [Febmbntation.] 

▼tola  (Ital.).  A  musical  instrument  of  tne 
same  form  and  with  the  same  number  of  strings 
as  a  Violin,  and,  like  it,  played  with  a  bow, 
but  lai»er,  and  extending  a  fifth  lower  in  com- 
pass.   The  English  call  it  the  tenor  violin, 

▼tolaceee  (Viola,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  consist- 
ing of  herbs  or  shrubs,  of  which  between  two 
and  three  hundred  species  are  known,  dispersed 
over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  have 
usually  alternate  and  simple  leaves  furnished 
with  stipules,  and  axillary  flowers,  either 
solitary,  or  in  cymes,  racemes,  or  panicles. 
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They  have  the  one-celled  free  ovary  with 
.parietal  placentas  (usually  three)  of  Bucacea 
and  their  allies,  but  are  distinguished  by  their 
stamens  being  almost  always  five  in  number, 
with  very  short  filaments  and  comparatively 
large  anthers,  erect  and  often  connate  in  a 
ring  round  the  pistil — their  connective  often 
very  broad,  and  produced  into  an  appendage 
at  the  top,  with  the  cells  opening  inside  the 
ring.  The  flowers,  when  irregular,  are  often 
large  and  showy;  and  the  capsule  in  the 
greater  number  of  genera  opens  in  three  very 
elastic  valves. 

Vlolan.  A  mineral  of  a  dark  violet-blue 
colour  found  at  St.  Marcel,  in  Piedmont. 

Violet  (Lat  viohi).  The  name  of  a  well- 
known  wayside  flower,  the  Viola  odorata  of 
botanists.  The  odorous  emanations  of  Violets, 
like  those  of  some  other  flowers,  are  said  by 
Pereira  to  have  occasionally  proved  dangerous. 
Taken  internally,  the  syrup  acts  as  a  hu^ativo, 
while  the  root  is  emetic,  and  might  even  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

VloUa  (Lat  fides;  Qer.  fiedel;  Dutch 
vedele;  Old  High  Ger.  fidula;  Mod.  Lat. 
vitula ;  Prov.  viula ;  Ital.  viola,  and  hence  the 
dim.  violino:  "Wedgwood,  English  Etymologf/, 
s.v. '  Fiddle').  A  musical  instrument,  commonly 
called  a  fiddle^  mounted  with  four  strings,  and 
played  with  a  bow.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
— the  neckf  the  table,  and  the  sounding-board ; 
at  the  side  are  two  apertures  in  the  shape  of  S  s. 
On  it  is  a  bridge,  which  bears  the  strings  up 
from  the  belly,  over  which  they  pass  from  one 
extremity,  called  the  tail-pit  ce^  to  the  other  near 
the  head,  where  they  are  received  by  turning 
pins,  which  tighten  or  loosen  them  at  pleasure. 

The  violin  is  the  most  perfect  of  solo  instru- 
ments, on  account  of  its  fine  tone,  its  great 
capability  of  execution,  and,  still  more,  of  ex- 
pression, in  which  latter  respect  it  has  no 
parallel. 

The  best  violins  were  those  made  at  Cre- 
mona, in  Italy,  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
which  still  bear  a  high  value. 

The  violin  tribe  of  instruments  constitutes 
the  main  element  of  every  concert  orchestra ; 
there  are  four  varieties  generally  used,  viz.  the 
violin,  the  viola,  the  violoncello,  and  the  double 
bass. 

▼loUne.  An  emetic  principle  contained  in 
the  root  of  the  Viola  odorata,  or  common  violet. 

Vloloneello  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  bass 
violin  with  four  strings. 

Vlolone  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  large  bass 
violin,  commonly  called  a  double  bass.  The 
Italian  form  of  the  instrument  has  three 
strings,  the  German  four. 

Viper  (Lat.  vipera,  perhaps  a  contraction 
of  vivipar ;  from  vivus,  alive,  and  pario,  I  bring 
forth).  The  common  name  of  a  genus  of  venom- 
ous serpents  which  produce  living  young,  and 
have  a  head  broader  than  the  neck,  and  no  pits 
behind  the  nostrils.  The  true  vipers  (  Vipera) 
are  distinguished  by  the  head  being  covered 
with  scales,  like  those  on  the  back,  and  by  the 
nostrils  being  very  large.    The  homed  viper  of 
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North  Africa  and  tho  puff  adder  of  South 
Africa  belong  to  this  group.  The  adders 
(Benut)  have  the  head  covered  with  panular 
scales,  with  larger  ones  intermixed  in  some 
species,  and  have  the  nostrils  of  moderate  size. 
The  black  adder  and  the  common  adihr {Berus 
cktr8ea\  which  are  the  only  indigenous  venom- 
ous reptiles  of  Great  Britain,  are  examples  of 
this  group. 

Vlrgrate.    [Yard.] 

▼IrffUiAn  Bosbandrjr.     [Agriccltuse.] 

Vtrftiial-  A  musical  stringed  and  koyed 
instrument  of  the  harpsichord  species,  used  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  book  of  exercises  for 
the  virginal,  written  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  is 
still  extant. 

irtrfo  (Lat.  the  virgin).  In  Astronomy,  one 
of  the  twelve  zodiacal  constellations,  or  signs, 
being  the  sixth  in  order,  beginning  with  Aries. 
Virgo  is  usually  represented  with  an  ear  of 
corn  in  her  hand,  and  is  hence  called  Signum 
Cereris.  The  sun  enters  this  sign  about  the 
22nd  of  August.  The  constellation  Virgo  con- 
tains one  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
called  Spica  Virgmis, 

▼Irola.  Aublet^  in  his  work  on  the  plants 
of  Guiana,  established  this  genus  upon  one  of 
the  American  Nutmegs,  named  by  him  V,  adi- 
fcra ;  but  modem  botanists  regard  it  and  its 
allies  as  forming  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
large  genus  Myriitica^  consisting  of  large  trees 
confined  to  tropical  South  America.  K.  ubi- 
fcra,  which  forms  a  tree  sixty  feet  high,  is 
common  in  the  forests  of  Guiana  and  North 
Brazil,  and  is  found  as  far  nortii  as  Panama. 
A  solid  oil  or  fat  is  obtained  by  macerating  the 
seeds  in  hot  water,  and  this  is  ased  in  Guiana 
for  making  candles.  An  acrid  red  juice,  em- 
ployed medicinally  by  the  Brazilians,  exudes 
from  wounds  made  in  the  bark. 

VIrtaal  Foons.  In  Optics,  the  point  from 
^  which  rays,  having  been 
rendered  divergent  by 
reflexion  or  refraction, 
appear  to  issue.  Thus, 
let  M  N  be  a  section  of 
a  metallic  speculum,  F 
a  radiating  pointy  F  a, 
F  a!  rays  falling  on  tho 
Hpeculum  at  a  and  a\  and  reflected  into  tho 
directions  a  h  and  a!  If ;  then  the  point  V,  in  the 
concourse  of  the  straight  lines  a  b  and  a'  V^  is 
called  the  virtual  focus  of  the  reflectod  rays. 
[Keflbxiok.] 

Virtaal  Velocity.  In  Mechanics,  the  ve- 
locity which  any  point  of  a  body  in  equilibrium 
would  actually  acquire  during  the  first  instant 
of  its  motion  if  that  equilibrium  were  disturbed. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  in  machines  are  established  may  bo 
reduced  to  three  ;  viz.  the  principle  of  the  lever, 
the  principle  of  tho  composition  of  forces ,  and 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  The  last 
consists  in  this,  that  two  forces  are  in  equi- 
librium when  thrty  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  virtual  velocities  of  the  points  to  which 
tlioy  are  applied,  estimated  in  the  dii-ectiou  in 
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which  the  forces  respectively  act.  The  princi- 
ple is  thus  enunciated  generally  by  Lagrange 
\Mecanique  Analytique,  p.  22)  : — 

'  If  any  system  of  bodies  or  material  points, 
urged  each  by  any  forces  whatever,  be  in 
equilibrium,  and  there  be  given  to  the  systim 
any  small  motion,  by  virtue  of  which  each 
point  describes  an  indefinitely  small  space, 
which  space  will  represent  the  virtual  velocity 
of  the  point ;  then  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
forces  multiplied  each  by  the  space  which  the 
point  to  which  it  is  applied  describes  in  the 
direction  of  that  force,  will  always  vanish, 
regarding  as  positive  the  small  spaces  deacribfd 
in  the  direction  of  the  forces,  and  as  ncgalire 
those  described  in  the  opposite  direction.' 

Galileo  was  the  first  to  observe  tho  above 
properties  of  virtual  velocities  in  machiuvs; 
John  Bernoulli,  however,  first  recognised  the 
principle  in  all  its  breadth,  and  Varignon  and 
seversd  others  verified  it  in  almost  all  branchrs 
of  statics.  (Varignon,  Nouvelle  Mecanique,  Paris 
1725.)  Lagrange,  in  his  Mecanique  Analytiqtu, 
makes  it  the  foundation  of  all  mechanics,  and 
deduces  &omita  uniform  method  of  forming  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  and  of  motion  for  all 
possible  systems  of  bodies.  Fourier  has  de- 
monstrated the  principle  from  the  property  of 
the  lever  {Jour,  de  TEccle  Folytech,  cahier  b)\ 
but  Poinsot,  in  his  admirable  memoir  (append«i 
to  his  Elhnenis  de  Statique)  on  the  equiHbriam 
and  on  the  motion  of  systems  of  bodies,  has 
fiiven  perhaps  the  most  complete  analysis  and 
demonstration  of  the  principle. 

Virtue.    [Ethics.] 

Vl»  (Lat.  force  or  power).  In  Mechanics, 
this  word  is  synonymous  with  force.  The  tena 
is  used  chiefly  by  the  older  writers,  and  is 
applied  by  them  to  divers  kinds  of  forces  cr 
powers.  Thus,  vis  accderalrix,  accelerating 
force ;  vis  inertia ,  resistance ;  vismotrixj  moring 
force,  &c.  Vis  mortva  and  vis  viva  are  ttrms 
which  were  used  by  Leibnitz  and  his  foUoweis ; 
the  former  signifying  a  pressure,  and  the  latter 
the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  estimated  by  the 
distance  to  which  the  body  goes.  Aboat  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  keen  dispute 
arose  among  mathematicians  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  forces  indicated  by  those 
terms  ought  to  be  estimated.  It  began  irith  a 
prize  essay  by  John  Bernoulli  on  the  /nwj/^a- 
i ion  of  the  Laws  of  the  Communication  of  Mo- 
tiont  and  was  carried  on  for  many  years  with 
great  asperity.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
force  of  a  moving  body  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  or  to  the  velocity  simply. 
No  controversy  (says  Playfair)  was  ever  carri«i 
on  by  more  illustrious  disputants :  Madaurio, 
Stirling,  Desaguiliers,  Junn,  Claxke,  Mairan, 
were  all  engaged  on  the  one  aide;  and  on 
the  opposite  wore  Bernoulli,  Herman.  Poleni, 
S'Gravesande,  and  Muschenbroek.  The  dis- 
pute was  taken  up  as  a  point  of  national  honour. 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy  decLired  for  the 
vis  viva ;  England  stood  firm  for  the  old  doc- 
trino;  and  Franco  was  divided  l)etwoen  tho 
two  opinions.    ('Dissertation  on  the  PrugrisJ^ 
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of  MatL  and  Phys.  Science/  Ency,  Brit)  The 
difference  in  this  case,  as  in  most  other  disputes 
of  a  similar  kind,  arose  from  the  parties  not 
understanding  each  other.  When  the  effect  of 
a  body  in  motion  is  measured  by  the  distance 
to  which  it  goes,  before  being  brought  to  rest 
by  a  constant  resistance,  the  effect  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  if  mea- 
Bared  by  the  time  that  elapses  before  the 
motion  is  destroyed  by  a  resistance  of  uniform 
intensity,  it  is  as  the  velocity  simply.  Both 
measures  may  be  considered  as  correct,  and 
they  are  not  inconsistent  when  rightly  under- 
stood, (Playfair's  Nat  Phil.  vol.  i,  p.  66.) 
The  vU  viva,  considered  as  a  power  residing  in 
a  moving  body,  is  now  frequently  called  kinetic 
or  actttal  energy,  [Fohcb;  Potential  Enehot.] 

Visoera  (Lat.).  The  contents  of  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body :  the  brain,  e.  g.  is 
the  viscus  of  the  cranium,  the  heart  one  of  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax,  and  the  stomach  one  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  term  is  usually 
restricted  to  the  organs  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen ;  for  the  myelon  is  as  much  entitled 
to  be  called  a  viscus  of  the  spinal  canal,  as  the 
eneephalon  a  viscus  of  the  cranium.  The 
haemal  arches  of  the  cranial  vertebrae  have  been 
called  visceral  in  the  embiyo,  and  their  inter- 
spaces the  visceral  cUfts, 

▼Iseln  (Lat.  viscum,  mistletoe).  A  glutin- 
ous constituent  of  mistletoe,  of  certain  berries, 
and  of  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly, 

Viftoomit.  A  title  of  honour;  in  its 
original  signification,  the  delegate  of  a  count 
(mce-comes),  and  applied  to  governors  of  towns 
and  districts  under  the  authority  of  that  officer. 
In  England,  the  appellation  of  vice-comes,  or 
mcounte,  in  Norman  French,  was  long  used  to 
designate  the  sheriff  of  a  county  (the  vicegerent 
of  the  earl)  before  it  became  a  title  of  peerage. 
It  is  the  most  modern  of  English  honours  in 
the  latter  sense ;  and  was  first  conferred  by 
letters  patent  on  John  Lord  Beaumont,  and  the 
Iieirs  male  of  his  body,  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440. 
A  viscount  ranks  between  earl  and  baron. 

▼Iscnm  (Lat. ;  Gr.  ii6s,  the  mistletoe).  A 
genus  of  Loranthaoea,  of  which  V.  album,  the 
Mistletoe,  is  the  only  species  to  which  any  con- 
siderable interest  attadies.  This  is  a  parasiti- 
cal shrub,  whose  root,  or  what  corresponds  to 
a  root,  is  firmly  embedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The  mode  of  at- 
tachment to  the  nourishing  plant  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  John 
Harley,  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Linnatayi 
Socifty  (xxiv.  p.  176).  The  roots  of  the 
mistletoe  come  in  contact  especially  with  the 
new  wood  inside  the  bark,  where  the  descending 
sap  is  richest  and  most  abundant,  and  arc  pro- 
longed inwards  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  the  medullary  rays.  The  cellular  systems 
of  the  two  plants  thus  come  into  contact,  but 
no  direct  communication  takes  place  between 
their  vesselJs.  As  growth  goes  on,  and  annual 
rings  of  wood  are  added  to  the  stock,  similar 
rings  are  formed  in  the  mistletoe,  and  so  the 
woody  layers  of  the  two  plants  become  co- 
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incident.  The  parasite  slowly  but  surely  in- 
volves the  destruction  of  the  branch  upon  which 
it  grows. 

The  apple  is  the  tree  on  which  the  Mistletoe 
grows  most  abundantly,  and  the  orchards  in 
Herefordshire  are  greatly  infested  with  the 
parasite,  which,  however,  has  a  value  of  its 
own,  for  it  lEippears  that  upwards  of  one  hundred 
tons  of  mistletoe  are  annually  forwarded  to 
London  and  other  large  towns  from  that 
county  alone,  for  Christmas  decorations.  Next 
in  frequency  to  the  apple  the  mistletoe  prefers 
the  poplars,  though  it  is  not  found  on  the 
Lombardy  Poplar.  It  also  infests  hawthorns, 
limes,  maples,  and  the  mountain-ash.  It  has 
been  found  on  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  on 
the  larch,  but  rarely  upon  the  oak.  Un- 
doubted instances  of  the  latter  have,  however, 
been  recently  recorded— one  at  Eastnor  Park, 
near  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  and  another  at 
Frampton- on -Severn,  Gloucestershire.  The 
magnificence  of  the  oak  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  rarity  of  the  mistletoe  on  this  tree  on  the 
other,  are  probable  reasons  for  the  greater  re- 
verence which  was  paid  to  the  parasite  when 
found  on  this  tree. 

Some  botanists  have  proposed  to  separate 
Viscum  from  the  Loranthacea,  and  to  make  it 
the  type  of  a  natural  order,  Viscacecs. 

Vistanii*  In  the  Br^manic  Mythology, 
the  god  who  with  Brahma  and  Siva  forms  the 
Hindu  Trimourttee.  But  this  position  is  the 
growth  of  a  later  age.  In  the  earliest  Yedic 
literature,  there  are  no  indications  of  a  Triad, 
the  creative,  preserving,  and  destroying  power ; 
'  and  Vishnu,  although  named,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Vishnu  of  the  Romans ;  no 
allusion  occurs  to  his  avataras :  his  manifesta- 
tion as  Krishna,  the  favourite  divinity  of  the 
lower  classes,  for  some  centuries  at  least,  does 
not  appear.'  (Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  Edinburgh 
Remew,  Oct.  I860,  p.  382.)  By  later  writers  ho 
is  regarded  as  a  gcd  who  in  his  three  strides  is 
manifested  in  a  threefold  form,  as  Agin  on 
earth,  as  Indra  or  Vayu  in  the  atmasphere,  and 
as  the  sun  in  heaven ;  but  by  some  these  three 
strides  are  interpreted  as  the  rising,  the  culmi- 
nation, and  the  setting  of  the  sim.  The  place 
of  Vishnu  in  the  Vedas  is  examined  at  lengUi  by 
Dr.  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  pt.  iv.  ch.  ii.  sec.  2. 

Visible  (Lat.  visibilis,  that  can  be  seen). 
Objects  are  visible  when  they  emit  or  reflect 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  to  make  a  sensible 
impression  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  According 
to  Newton,  colour  is  the  proper  object  of  sight ; 
the  visibility  of  an  object  must  therefore  depend 
on  its  transmitting  to  the  eye  rays  of  a  different 
colour  from  those  which  proceed  from  the  sur- 
rounding objects. 

malon  (Lat.  visio).  In  Optics,  the  faculty 
of  seeing.  Philosophers  have  disputed  much 
respecting  the  means  of  vision,  and  its  seat 
in  the  eye.  The  Platonists  and  Stoics  held 
vision  to  be  effected  bv  the  emission  of 
rays  out  of  tho  ejes.  The  Epicureans  sup- 
posed vision  to  be  performed  by  the  emanation 
of  images  or  corporeal  species  from  objects 
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to  the  eye;  and  the  Peripatetics  diflfered  in 
opinion  from  the  Epicureans  by  supposing 
the  species  received  by  the  eye  to  be  incor- 
poreal. Modern  philosophers  a^;ree  in  re- 
lerring  the  cause  of  vision  to  the  impressions 
of  light  on  the  eye.  [Light.]  In  what  man- 
ner the  eye,  or  the  particular  part  of  it  affected 
by  the  light,  conveys  to  the  brain  the  im- 
pression received  from  the  luminous  rays,  is  a 
question  which  philosophy  has  not  yet  solved. 

Seat  of  Vision. — The  retina  of  the  eye,  on 
which  an  inverted  imnge  of  external  objects 
is  formed,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  vision.  This  opinion  was  long  ago 
brought  into  doubt  by  the  accidental  discovery 
of  Mariotte,  that  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve 
is  insensible  to  the  rays  of  light,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  conveying  to  the  brain 
the  impression  of  vision.  But  this  &et  has 
since  been  explained  by  the  discovery  that  the 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve  is  occu- 
pied by  an  artery — the  arteria  centralis  retina. 
This  Explanation  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  pathologists,  who  have  observed 
cases  in  which  the  choroid  coat»  which  is  im- 
mediately below  the  retina,  and  all  the  vascu- 
lar system  of  the  eye,  have  remained  sound, 
and  yet  blindness  has  ensued  solely  from  an 
affection  of  the  retina.  On  the  other  hand, 
vision,  though  disturbed,  is  not  extinguished 
by  any  affection  of  the  arteries,  veins,  or  their 
combination  with  the  pigment  of  the  choroid,  so 
long  as  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  are  sound. 

Vision,  Beatlflo.  In  Theology.  The 
doctors  of  the  church  distinguish  three  manners 
of  seeing  or  knowing  Gkxi,  which  they  call:  (1) 
Abstractive  vision ;  i.  e.  through  the  considera- 
tion of  His  attributes.  (2)  Beatific  or  intuitive 
vision ;  that  which  the  fiiithful  enjoy  in  heaven. 
(I  Cor.  xiii.  12.)  (3)  The  third  kind  of  vision, 
or  comprehension^  is  that  which  belongs  only  to 
God,  who  alone  can  know  Himself  as  He  is. 

Visltatloii  (Lat.  visitatio).  A  festival  of 
the  Western  Church,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of 
the  Virgin  JVIary  to  Elizabeth.  It  is  said  to 
hare  been  first  instituted  among  the  Francis- 
cans by  Saint  Bonaventure,  general  of  that  order. 
It  is  celebrated  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

Visitation.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  in- 
spection by  the  bishop  of  the  several  parishes 
in  his  diocese;  or  by  an  archbishop  of  the 
dioceses  in  his  province.  By  the  ancient  canon 
law,  visitations  were  to  be  held  once  a  year, 
and  by  the  personal  repairing  of  the  ordinary 
to  each  parish  ;  but  the  modem  practice,  which 
appears  to  have  come  gradually  into  use,  owing 
to  the  extent  of  dioceses,  is  to  summon  the 
clergy  from  several  parts  to  one  convenient 
place.  The  tim«^s  of  episcopal  visitations  are 
naw  usually  fixed  in  this  country  about  Easter 
and  Michaelmas.  By  Can.  60  of  the  English 
Church,  such  visitations  for  the  purpose  of 
confirmation  must  be  triennial  at  least.  The 
care  of  the  ancient  parochial  institutions  has  by 
de^^ees  devolved  on  the  archdeacons,  who  hold 
periodical  visitations  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  bound  to  see  that  the  offices  of  the  church 
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are  duly  ftdministered ;  to  keep  aocount  of  the 
ornaments,  vestments,  &c.  appertaining  to  th« 
ehurches ;  to  examine  into  the  state  of  iqnir 
of  parsonages,  churchyards,  &c. ;  and  toreoeire 
presentments  of  excesses  committed  by  eccle- 
siastical persons.  Ecclesiastical  carpoiations, 
such  as  conventual  bodies,  had  usually  their 
special  visitors  appointed  by  the  founder;  as 
is  the  case  at  present  with  coUeges  in  our 
universities,  hospitals,  &c. 

irialtatlon,  Beraldie.  Theee  vuitiitioos 
seem  to  have  heen  first  instituted  by  King  Henij 
V.  in  England ;  the  purpose  being  to  com^  tfaoee 
who  assumed  coat  armour  to  prove  their  right 
to  do  so  before  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
crown.  These  visitations  were  usually  held  by 
the  royal  heralds  entitled  Clarencieux  and  N(v- 
roy  (kings-at-anns),  in  different  places  witliiii 
their  respective  provinces,  onoe  in  eveiy  thirty 
years  or  thereabouts.  The  earliest  of  which 
the  record  remains  in  the  library  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms  is  that  of  certain  counties  in  1528. 
The  latest  was  held  under  a  eommissicHi  issued 
by  James  II.  in  1686.  These  records  are  still 
referred  to  as  of  importance  in  establishing 
the  claims  of  families  to  honours  founded  od 
pedigrees. 

VIsmia  (after  M.  de  Visme,  of  Lisbon). 
A  genus  of  Hypericaeea^  chiefly  found  in  the 
tropics  of  America,  and  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  four-sided  branches,  opposite 
often  glandular  dotted  entire  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal panicles  or  cymes  of  yellow  or  greenish 
flowers.  The  yellow  resinous  juice  common  to 
the  order  exists  in  greater  abundance  in  the 
plants  belonging  to  this  genus  than  in  any  of , 
its  congeners,  and  possesses  more  powerful 
purgative  properties,  resembling  in  that  re- 
spect,  and  likewise  in  its  appearance,  the  gam- 
boge of  the  Old  World — ^so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  that  collected  from  V.  g^dantnsis,  aspedes 
found  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  Surinam  and  Mexieo, 
is  called  American  Gamboge,  Other  sperie, 
however,  such  as  the  V.  sessiliftora  and  V.  anf 
ennsnsis  of  Guiana,  and  the  F.  mierantka  and 
F,  lonffifolia  of  Brazil,  also  yield  a  similar 
resin,  to  which  the  name  American  Gamboge 
is  equally  applicable. 

Visor  or  Visard  (Fr.  visi^,  from  Lat. 
video).  A  movable  defence  for  the  face, 
attached  to  the  helmet  in  the  middle  ages.  It 
generally  turned  on  side  pivots,  sometimes  on 
hinges  at  the  forehead.  It  was  worn  in  battle, 
unless  the  helm  was  put  on  over  the  bassinet, 
in  which  case  the  visor  was  removed. 

Vlsaal  Anffle.  In  Optics,  the  angle  under 
which  an  object  is  seen,  or  the  angle  formed  at 
the  eye  by  the  rays  of  light  coming  firem  the 
extremities  of  the  object  Visual  rays  are  the 
lines  of  light  coming  from  an  object  to  the  vjt. 

intaoe»  (Vitis,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  nearly  al- 
lied in  character  to  Ceiastracetp  and  Bkamnaceft 
but  at  once  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
their  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals,  and 
from  the  latter  by  their  valvate  petals,  and 
from  both  by  their  habit.    They  are  mostly 
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tall  climbers  remarkable  for  the  anomaloaB 
structure  of  their  wood.  Besides  the  great 
genus  VitiSf  which  is  now  made  to  include  all 
the  species  of  Cissua  and  Ampelopsis,  whether 
natives  of  the  New  or  of  the  Old  World,  the 
order  comprises  only  the  small  genus  Pteris- 
antheSf  witn  a  remarkable  flat  flower-stalk,  and 
the  slightly  anomalous  Leea,  both  confined  to 
the  Old  World. 

Vital  Vessels*  A  name  given  by  Schultz 
to  certain  vessels  ramifying  in  all  directions  in 
plants,  especially  near  the  surface,  and  convey- 
ing latex,  which  that  physiologist  calls  a  vital 
fluid.  The  milk-vessels  of  spurges  are  vital 
vessels^ 

▼Itelltole  (Lat.  vitellus,  j/olk,  literally  a 
mail  calff  as  dim.  of  vitulus).  The  bag  which 
is  developed  around  the  food-yolk,  or  that  part 
of  the  yolk  which  has  not  been  converted  into 
the  germ-mass  and  embryo.  It  is  chiefly  formed 
by  a  developement  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  ger- 
minal membrane.  The  constricted  part  at  which 
it  is  continued  into  the  wall  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  called  the  vitelline  duct.  In  man  and 
mammalia  the  vitellide  is  called  the  umbilical 
vesicle. 

▼Itelliii.    The  albumen  of  the  yolk  of 

▼Itellos  (Lat.  the  yolk  of  an  eag\ 
Botany,  the  sac  of  the  amnios  in  a  tni'ckened 
state,  and  forming  a  case,  within  which  lies  the 
embryo. 

Vltlligro  (Lat.  vitulus,  a  calf).  A  disease 
of  the  skin,  giving  it  a  white  appearance  some- 
what resembling  that  of  calves. 

Vltis  (Lat.  a  vine).  The  genus  Viiis, 
composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  species^ 
including  the  well-known  Grape- Vine,  which  is 
its  most  familiar  and  important  representative, 
has  a  wide  geographical  range,  but  is  principally 
found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  majority 
of  its  species  being  natives  of  tropical  and  tem- 
perate Asia  as  far  north  as  Japan,  and  also  of 
North  America.  All  the  species  are  climbers, 
furnished  with  tendrils  opposite  the  leaves,  as  in 
the  Grape- Vine,  the  leaves  of  some  being  sim- 
ple, and  either  undivided  or  variously  lobcd,  and 
those  of  others  compound.  Their  small  greenish 
flowers  are  disposed  in  panicles  set  opposite  the 
leaves,  the  Eastern  species  having  complete 
flowers,  and  the  Western  usually  incomplete  onos, 
the  two  sexes  very  frequently  on  different  plants. 

The  Grape- Vine  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  of  Armenia. 
Associated  with  the  fle,  it  follows  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  through  Pontus,  Mingrelia,  and 
Colchis,  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  Crimea. 
From  Asia,  on  the  authority  of  Humboldt,  the 
vine  passed  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Sicily. 
It  was  early  carried  into  France  by  the  Pho- 
cxans,  when  those  Ionian  colonists  fled  from 
the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  about  640  B.C.  From  Greece  or 
from  Sicily  it  could  be  easily  introduced  into 
Italy.  The  Komans  planted  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  Britain. 
I>oniitian  restricted  the  cultivation  of  the 
^e,  wishing  rather  to  encourage  that  of 
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grain ;  but  in  a.d.  278,  permission  to  plant  the 
vine  was  given  by  the  emperor  Probus.  Being 
free  from  restriction,  its  cultivation  throughout 
the  provinces,  including  that  of  Britain,  would 
of  course  extend.  Vineyards  are  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  Saxon  charters,  and  these  must 
have  existed  previously;  for  the  combating 
invaders  could  neither  have  had  the  time,  nor 
probably  the  skill,  to  make  them.  The  monks  in 
▲.D.  1140  planted  a  vineyard  at  Edmondsbury 
in  Suffolk,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  says 
that  vineyards  were  possessed  by  barons  as  well 
as  by  monks.     [Vinbtabd.] 

There  are  various  kinds  of  grapes,  which 
grow  wild  and  bear  abundantly  in  North  Ame- 
rica, but  they  are  very  inferior  to  the  varieties 
of  r.  vinifera.  They  belong  to  V,  Labrueca, 
V.  cordifoliaf  and  others,  and  are  called  fox- 
grapes  from  their  foxy  perfume ;  their  pulp  is 
slimy  and  disagreeable. 

Vitreous  Copper-ore.  A  name  for  native 
sulphide  of  copper  or  Coppbe  Glance. 

intreons  Bamonr.  The  vitreous  humour, 
so  called  from  its  glassy  appearance,  is  the 
third  or  interior  humour  of  the  eye,  filling  a 
large  portion  of  the  eyeball,  and  greatly  ex- 
ceeding in  quantity  the  aqueous  and  crystal- 
line humours  together.  According  to  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  the  refractive  power  of  the  vitreous 
humour  is  1'3394.    [Optics.] 

Vltreoas  SllTerH>re.  Kative  sulphide  of 
silver.     [Silver  Glance.] 

Vltrina  (Lat.  vitrum,  glass).  A  genus  of 
fresh-water  Gastropods;  so  called  from  the 
extreme  thinness  and  fragility  of  the  shell, 
and  its  watery-green  appearance.  Vitrina 
pellucida  and  Vitrina  dongaia  are  natives  of 
Great  Britain. 

intrlol  (Lat.  vitrum ;  from  the  glassy  cha- 
racter of  its  crystals).  This  term  is  applied  by 
the  old  writers  to  crystallised  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  green  vitriol;  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  were  afterwards  called  (due  vitriol  and 
white  vitriol,     [Coppbb  ;  Ibon  ;  Zinc] 

Vltriolf  Oil  of;  The  old  name  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  was  originally  obtained  by  distil- 
ling green  vitrioL     [Sulphub.] 

VltrloUte.  A  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
in  which  part  of  the  iron  is  replaced  by  copper. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  large  stalactites  and 
mammillaiy  masses,  in  a  cave  near  a  mine  of 
Copper  Pyrites,  in  the  interior  of  Turkey. 

yittae  (Lat  Jillets).  In  BoUny,  the  desig- 
nation given  to  the  narrow  fistulas  or  channels 
lodged  in  the  coat  of  the  fruit  of  umbellifers, 
and  containing  oil. 

Vlttle  Vayr.  The  Tamul  name  under 
which  perfumers  sell  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
Khus-knus,  Vetiver,  or  Andropogon  muricaius, 
which  contain  an  agreeable  odorous  oil.  The  oil 
of  lemon-grass,  and  the  grass  oil  ofNamurf  are 
obtained  from  the  closely  allied  Andropogon 
citratus  and  A.  Calamus  aromaticu^. 

iriwaoe  (Ital.  lively).  In  Music,  a  term 
which,  aflixed  to  a  movement,  denotes  that  it  is 
to  be  executed  by  the  performer  in  a  lively 
manner. 
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Vtwwni&BO  (Lat  yiverra,  a  ferret).  The 
name  of  a  tribe  of  CanuTorouB  Mammals,  of 
which  the  genus  Viverra  is  the  type.  The 
characters  of  the  Civet  tribe  are  three  premolars 
above,  and  four  below;  two  tolerably  large  tuber- 
eulate  molars  above,  one  tubercolate  and  one 
sectorial  molar  below;  the  tongue  beset  with 
firm  papillffi;  daws  more  or  less  retracted:  a 
large  anal  scent-gland  and  pouch. 

Vlwlanite  or  Blue  Sron-eartb.  A  native 
hjdrated  phosphate  of  iron,  composed  of  28*75 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  42*27  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  28*98  water.  It  occurs  in  very  long 
oblique  prisms,  frequently  reniform  and  globu- 
lar, also  earthy  and  incrusting.  The  colour, 
which  varies  from  pale  green  to  indigo-blue, 
becomes  darker  on  exposure.  Named  after  the 
English  mineralogist,  J.  G.  Vivian. 

Vlwlparons  (Lat.  vivus,  dtive^  and  pario,  / 
bring  forth).  Those  animals  are  so  called 
whi^  bring  forth  their  young  developed  and 
alive,  and  commonly-  extricated  from  the  egg 
coverings;  as  all  the  Mammalia,  which  were 
hence  called  Zootoka  by  Aristotle ;  many  rep- 
tiles, as  the  viper  or  vioiper  ;  some  fishes,  and 
numerous  invertebrate  animals.  In  its  re- 
strict^td  sense,  the  term  signifies  that  mode  of 
generation  in  which  the  chorion,  or  external 
tunic  of  the  ovum,  contracts  a  vascular  adhesion 
with  the  uterus ;  and  hence  only  the  Placental 
Mammalia  are  truly  viviparous,  the  rest  being 
termed  ovo- viviparous. 

iriTlsectloii  (Lat.  vivus,  alivej  and  seco,  to 
cut),  A  term  used  to  denote  physiological  ex- 
periments upon  living  animals.  This  practice 
18  more  frequent  in  France  than  in  England, 
and  the  only  ground  on  which  it  can  be  do- 
fended  is  obviously  that  of  the  alleged  needs  of 
science.  With  the  establishment  or  refutation 
of  this  plea,  it  must  stand  or  £dl11.  By  those  who 
altogether  oppose  it,  the  cruelty  of  such  experi- 
ments is  strongly  insisted  on.  By  those  who 
justify  it  so  far  as  it  may  appear  absolutely 
necessary,  it  is  answered  that  the  sense  of  pain 
is  far  less  intense  in  the  lower  animals  than  in 
man,  and  that  the  chaige  of  gratuitous  cruelty 
comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  any  who  uphold 
the  custom  of  fox-hunting  or  stag-hunting ;  that 
oven  to  an  animal  so  highly  oi^anised  as  the 
horse,  hunger  is  a  source  of  greater  uneasiness 
than  that  which  is  caused  by  a  severe  bodily 
injury;  that  the  opening  of  tlie  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  for  instance,  is  in  man  attended 
with  serious  danger,  in  dogs  and  other  animals 
with  little  or  none ;  and  that  this  comparative 
inKensibility  is  found  in  certain  portions  of  the 
human  race,  as  in  Arabs  contrasted  with  Eu- 
ropeans. The  ideii  that  vivisection  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  for  acquiring  the  highest 
surgical  skill  seems  to  be  abandoned  by  all  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  this  snbject  in  this 
country ;  but  the  ascertAinment  of  the  effects  of 
poisons  (and  this  is  strictly  involved  in  the 
theory  of  vivisection)  is,  it  is  urged,  often  most 
necessary  for  purposes  of  justice,  convictions 
having  been  obtained  on  the  strength  of  experi- 
ments made  on  bnite  animals  witli  the  eonleuts 
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of  the  stomachs  of  persons  alleged  to  bavs 
been  murdered  by  poison.  Tho  necessity  of 
the  practice  anatomically  is  defended  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  states  tkit 
he  had  recourse  to  experiments,  although  vith 
great  reluctance,  when  it  seemed  impossible  to 
resolve  a  doubt  by  any  other  means.  Thu5,  be 
says  that  '  it  was  necessary  to  know  whether 
the  phenomena  exhibited  on  injuring  the  sepa- 
rate roots  of  the  spinalnerves  corrt^ponded  vith 
what  was  suggested  by  their  anatomy,'  and  tb<Lt, 
after  refraining  long,  he  *  at  last  opened  tbc 
spinal  canal  of  a  rabbit  and  cut  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities.'  &c. 
If,  then,  it  be  proved  that  vivisection  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of 
science,  the  practice,  in  so  far  as  it  is  indispea- 
sably  necessary,  must  be  suffered  to  continue, 
and  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases 
tho  experiment  destroys  life  more  rapidly  and 
with  less  pain  than  the  clumsy  strokes  of  tbe 
butcher,  while  in  many  others  the  pain  may  be 
mitigated,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  by  the 
use  of  chloroform.  It  may  be  safely  laid  do-wii 
thiit  *  the  only  fitting  use  of  vivisection  is  for 
the  purpose  of  proof  and  confirmation  of  a  dis- 
covery otherwise  arrived  at,  and  that  it  is  no 
more  scientifically  reasonable  than  it  is  mortdly 
justifiable  to  perform  a  number  of  experimem^ 
upon  animals  without  a  sufficient  guide  derived 
from  prerious  investigation,  and,  in  fact,  \ri:h- 
out  a  clear  and  defimte  end  in  view.'  Heiuv 
it  follows  '  that  uvisections  are  not  justifiable 
for  the  mere  instruction  of  ordinaiy  stndieotj! . 
that  they  should  be  performed  only  by  accwn- 
plished  physiologists  ;  that,  when  performed  by 
them,  they  need  be  of  a  painful  character  only 
when  tho  nervous  system  is  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  that  even  in  this  last  case,  in 
the  present  position  of  physiological  scieLce, 
vivisections  are  but  very  seldom  necessary.' 
{Westminster  Review,  January  1866;  Bovtl'. 
On  the  Beneficent  IHsiribution  of  the  Sente  of 
Pain ;  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1863.) 

irixir  (in  Arabic  a  porter ;  and,  by  a  sin- 
gular metaphor,  the  title  in  various  Oriental 
countries  of  a  minister  and  councillor  of  slate). 
The  grand  khalifs  had  their  vizirs,  who  at- 
tained to  the  highest  rank  and  considentioi 
in  their  states,  and  were  often  more  powerfQl 
than  their  masters;  but  after  the  creation  of 
the  new  dignity  of  Emir-ul-omrah  (commander 
of  commanders),  by  Khalif  Radhi,  the  oldrt 
title  lost  much  of  its  considoration.  In  Turkey, 
the  councillors  of  state  who  sit  in  the  diTsin. 
generally  eight  in  number,  are  styled  wnr*: 
and  tho  chief  among  them  «>»>  (uein,  n'ndere»l 
by  us  ffrand  vizir,  is  the  highest  tempor<Ll  dig- 
nitary in  the  empire. 

Voandsela  (Voandzou,  its  Mal»gasay 
name).  V.  subterranea  is  the  only  knuwa 
representative  of  this  genus  of  Legununo^^.  It 
is  a  creeping  annual,  with  long-stalked  trifo!ut<» 
leaves.  The  specific  name,  svhterranea,  b"? 
been  given  to  it  because  its  flower- stalks,  like 
those  of  the  Arachis  hypogtta,  bend  do'«i  aft«  r 
flowering  and  increase  in  length,  bo  that  tho 
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young  pods  are  pushed  into  the  earth,  beneath 
which  they  ripen.  It  is  a  native  of,  and  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Africa, 
from  Bambarra  and  the  coast  of  Guinea  to 
Natal,  its  esculent  pods  and  seeds  forming  a 
common  article  of  food  among  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries.  Although  not  indigenous 
to  the  western  hemisphere,  it  is  now  commonly 
found  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  such  as 
Brazil  and  Surinam,  whither  it  has  been  carried 
by  the  negro  slaves,  and  has  now  become  natu- 
ralised. The  pods  are  sometimes  called  Bam- 
barra ground-nuts ;  in  Natal  the  natives  call 
them  I^uhluba  ;  while  in  Brazil  they  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Mandubi  dAngola,  showing 
their  African  origin,  and  in  Surinam  by  tbat  of 
Gobbe, 

▼ocatlwe  Case.  In  Grammar,  the  so- 
called  case  of  exclamation  or  invocation.  In 
strictness  of  speech  it  is  not  a  ease  at  all,  and 
as  having  therefore  no  case  ending,  it  repre- 
sents simply  the  root  of  the  word,  on  which 
the  several  cases  are  formed  by  means  of  pro- 
nominal snfQxes. 

VooliTaceaB  { Vochysia,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  bypogynous  Exogens,  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs  fi-om  tropical  America, 
often  of  great  beauty,  and  chiefly  characterised 
by  irregular  flowers,  four  or  five  sepals,  as 
many  petals  and  stamens,  or  more  frequently 
fewer,  the  stamens  especially  being  often  re- 
duced to  one,  and  always  perigynous ;  and  by 
a  three-celled  ovar>',  free  or  more  or  less 
inferior,  the  seeds  usually  without  albumen. 
Little  is  known  of  the  properties  of  these  trees, 
beyond  the  hardness  of  the  timber  which  some 
of  them  supply. 

▼ogrlite.  A  hydrat«d  carbonate  of  uranium, 
lime  and  copper,  which  occurs  in  green  scalers 
having  a  pearly  lustre,  at  the  Elias  Mine,  near 
Joachimstahl,  m  Bohemia. 

▼oiee  (Lat.  vox,  vocis ;  Gr.  Iirof ,  for  Feiros 
[cf.  6\^]  ;  Sansc.  vadias).  The  sound  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  air  emitted  from  the  lungs 
of  animals,  which  vibration  is  caused  by  an 
organ  developed  in  the  windpipe,  called  the 
larynx.  Mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  are  the 
only  animals,  which,  according  to  the  above 
definition,  possess  a  voice;  but  many  species 
of  other  classes  produce  peculiar  sounds,  by 
which  the  individuals  are  attracted  to  each 
other,  or  express  their  wants  and  feelings.  A 
true  organ  of  voice  includes  the  lungs,  bronchi, 
trachea,  larynx,  and  month.  The  most  essential 
parts  are  two  vibratile  chords  bounding  a  slit- 
shaped  aperture,  cailled  the  gloitiSj  and  this  may 
be  situated  at  different  parts  of  the  air-tube  in 
different  animals ;  the  portion  of  the  tube 
between  the  glottis  and  Uie  oral  outlet  being 
tlie  true  sonorous  instrument.  In  mammals 
and  reptiles  the  glottis  is  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  wind-pipe,  which  communicates  with  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  consequently  the  whole 
trachea  becomes,  in  this  class,  part  of  the  vocal 
instrument.  The  organ  of  voice  in  reptiles 
consists  of  a  simple  larynx,  without  an  epi- 
glottis, the  glottis  being  merely  membranous, 
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and  not  provided  with  fibrous  vocal  chords. 
Since  neither  fleshy  movable  lips  nor  soft 
palate  exist  in  this  class,  the  voice  cannot 
undergo  any  further  modification  after  its 
formation  by  the  simple  larynx.  It  conse- 
quently rarely  rises  beyond  a  hiss ;  and  in  the 
frog  tribe,  where  the  bones  or  gristles  of  the 
larynx  are  largest  and  most  complicated,  and 
the  vibratile  membrane  of  the  glottis  is  best 
developed,  the  voice  is  only  a  more  or  less 
noisy  croak. 

In  mammals,  the  air  driven  by  the  muscles 
of  expiration  from  the  lun^  through  the  trachea 
strikes  ag-ainst  the  two  vibratile  vocal  chords, 
which  bound  the  sides  of  the  glottis ;  and  a 
voice  is  produced,  varying  in  different  animals, 
according  to  the  power  of  regulating  the  degree 
of  tensions  of  the  chords,  and  according  to  the 
size  and  shape,  and  various  complications  of 
the  laryngeal  sacculi  of  the  pharynx,  of  the 
tongue,  and  of  the  mouth  and  lips. 

The  superior  organisation  and  mobility  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  enables  man  to  modify  his 
vocal  sound.<«  so  as  to  render  them  articulate, 
and  adapted  to  express  the  ideas  which  it  is 
his  peculiar  privilege  to  form.  (Max  Miiller, 
Lectures  on  LanguoffCj  second  series,  iil)  Al- 
though some  quadrupeds  possess  the  imitative 
faculty,  and  can  be  taught  to  do  certain  tricks, 
it  would  seem  that  the  physical  condition  of 
their  vocal  organs  is  an  insuperable  impediment 
to  their  imitation  of  the  human  speech. 

Tlie  sacculi  or  membranous  pouches  which 
communicate  vrith  the  larynx  in  the  gorilla, 
chimpanzee,  orang,  and  most  other  quadruma- 
nous  animals,  together  with  their  thicker  and 
more  confined  tongues  and  less  flexible  lips,  are 
assumed  to  constitute  the  impediments  to  speech 
in  them ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
have  the  imitative  faculty  for  sounds  possessed 
by  the  parrot  or  starling ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
voluntary  application  of  their  vocal  organs  for 
the  purpose  of  speech  is  accounted  for  by  pre- 
suming that  they  have  nothing  to  say. 

In  birds,  which  possess  the  most  diversified 
and  complicated  organ  of  voice,  combined  in 
some  species  with  a  high  degree  of  imitativeness, 
instances  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the 
parrot  and  crow  tribe,  of  an  acquired  power  of 
forming  articulate  sounds  superadded  to  the 
ordinary  voice. 

Voided*  In  Heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 
any  ordinary  when  it  is  pierced  through,  so 
that  the  field  which  it  overlies  appears,  leaving 
only  the  outer  edge  of  the  ordinary,  e.g.  a 
saltier,  chevron,  &c.  voided.  Voided  per  cross, 
when  pierced  with  an  opening  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross,  through  which  the  field  in  like  manner 
appears. 

Volgrttte.  A  mineral  with  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  Biotite,  which  replaces  Mica  in 
the  granite  of  the  western  part  of  Ehrenberg, 
near  Ilmenau. 

Voire  Blre  (Nor.  Fr.  to  speak  the  truth). 
In  Law,  according  to  ancient  pnictice,  an  ob- 
jection to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  in  a 
trial  at  common  law,  was  propt^rly  taken  on  a 
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preliminaiy  examination,  in  which  the  witness 
was  sworn  to  spenk  the  truths  and  then  exa- 
mined touching  his  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  ;  but  witnesses  are  not  now  incompetent 
on  the  ground  of  interest 

Volatile  Alkali.    [Ammonu.] 

VolatUe  Oils.    [Essbntiai.  Oils.] 

Volbortblte.  A  native  vanadiate  of  copper, 
which  occurs  in  small  tabular  crystals  of  an 
oliye-green  or  grej  colour,  at  Sissersk  and 
Nijni  Taguilsk  in  the  Urals.  Named  after  Dr. 
Volborth. 

Volcaaio  Ctaumet.  A  Mineralogical  sy- 
nonym of  PTTOxene  (Augite)  from  its  occur- 
rence in  volcanic  rocks.  The  name  has,  also, 
been  ffiven  to  Yesuvian,  or  the  variety  of  Idocraso 
found  at  Vesuvius.    [Idocsiasb  ;  Vbsuviak.] 

Voloanio  Olass.  A  name  commonly  given 
to  Obsidian  from  its  glassy  nature. 

Voloanlte  or  SelensolplMir.  A  com- 
pound of  selenium  and  sulphur,  which  is  found 
on  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  also 
in  Hawaii. 

Voleaao  (Lat.  Vulcanus,  the  god  of  fire ;  a 
name  akin  to  the  Sanscrit  ulk&,  a  firebrand). 
The  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
whence  vapour,  mud,  ashes,  or  melted  rocks  issue 
from  a  hollow  depression  in  a  conical  hill  or 
mountain.  Generally  the  material  already 
erupted,  of  whatever  kind,  has  formed  the  hill, 
or  where  the  point  of  eruption  was  already  at 
a  high  level,  has  added  the  conical  summit. 

[EABTUQUA.KES.] 

The  geographical  extent  of  volcanic  districts 
is  very  considerable.  It  is  true  that  the  points 
of  eruption  and  the  movements  of  great  earth- 
quakes are  confined  to  certain  r^^gions  in  which 
the  volcanic  vents  are  distributed  at  intervals, 
and  most  commonly  in  a  linear  direction ;  but 
there  is  evidence  that  similar  powers  are  at 
work  continuously  throughout  the  intermediate 
spaces,  for  the  ground  is  from  time  to  time  con- 
vulsed, gases  and  vapours  are  disengaged,  and 
hot  springs  issue,  the  waters  of  which  are  very 
commonly  impregnated  with  the  same  mineral 
matters  which  are  discharged  by  the  eruption 
of  the  volcano.     [Spbiko.] 

There  are  also  abundant  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  volcanic  fires  under  various  parts  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  where  their  effects,  though 
at  present  unseen  and  unknown,  are  probably 
destined  to  become  evident  at  some  future  but 
very  remote  period. 

The  substances  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  are 
chiefly  earUiy  and  alkaline  bocues  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  together  with  red-hot  and  melted  rock, 
stones,  cinders,  ashes,  steam,  and  various  gases; 
and  although  they  differ  very  materially  in  the 
quantity  of  ejected  matter,  their  products  so 
generally  agree  in  quality  that  they  may  doubt- 
less be  all  referred  to  the  operations  of  one 
cause.  What  that  cause  is,  is  a  question  not 
yet  satisfactorily  answered ;  we  must,  however, 
notice  the  perpetuity,  as  it  may  almost  be  called, 
of  some  active  volcanoes — volcanoes  which  have 
continued  to  bum  and  throw  out  lava  and 
cinders,  not  only  for  years,  but  for  successive 
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ages.  The  lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli  has 
been  in  a  state  of  ignition  for  2,000  years;  lo 
that  tiiere  has  here  been  a  constant  aooession 
of  heat,  if  not  renovation  of  fuel. 

We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  connection 
of  earthquakes  with  volcanoes ;  and  all  gTt«t 
eruptions  have  commonly  been  preceded  bj 
violent  convulsions,  which  have  ceased  upon 
the  bursting  forth  of  the  volcanic  fires,  as  if  th? 
pent-up  matters  had  found  a  vent.  All  this 
shows  the  cause  of  the  eruption  to  be  deep  be- 
low the  surface.  There  is,  further,  a  manifest 
connection  between  volcanic  vents  sitoated  at 
great  distances  from  each  other.  Such  a  con- 
nection has  been  traced  not  only  between  Vesu- 
vius and  Etna,  but  between  these  two  volaiDoes 
and  those  of  the  Greek  islands  at  the  distance 
of  a  thousand  miles.  Some  of  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Andes  appear  to  alternate  in  their  eraptioDS« 
though  at  great  distances  from  each  other. 

Wnen  lava  is  examined  near  the  vent  whence 
it  issues,  it  is  usually  a  semifluid  mass  abont 
the  consistence  of  honey.  It  soon  cools  ex- 
ternally,  and  its  surface  becomes  rongh  and 
irregular ;  but,  being  a  very  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  the  interior  remains  red-hot  long  after  the 
surface  has  cooled. 

The  quantity  of  matter  which  has  been 
thrown  to  the  surface  by  volcanic  agencies 
during  the  historical  period  is  very  enormous, 
and  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  their  influeoee 
in  modifying  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  when  sach 
powers  are  considered  in  reference  to  grevt 
periods  of  time.  In  illustration  of  this  point 
we  may  select  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland,  because 
our  details  respecting  them  are  well  anthenti- 
cated;  though  it  must  be  recollected  that  thej 
fall  into  insignificance  when  compared  vith 
what  has  happened  in  some  of  those  districts 
of  Asia  and  South  America  which  are  raragoi 
by  subterranean  fires. 

Iceland  itself  is  little  else  than  a  mass  of 
lava ;  and  so  intense  is  the  energy  of  voleanie 
action  in  that  region,  that  some  erupdoos  of 
Hedahave  lasted  six  years  without  ceasing. 
In  this  island,  too,  the  volcanic  vents  are  often 
in  alternate  action,  one  serving,  as  it  were,  for 
a  time  as  a  safety- valve  to  the  rest ;  and  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  new  oones  are  thrown  np, 
they  generally  take  a  linear  direction.  In 
1783,  anew  island  was  thrown  up  off  the  coast, 
consisting  of  high  difiEs;  and  with  snch  an 
ejection  of  pumice,  that  the  ocean  was  covAnd 
to  the  distance  of  150  miles,  and  ships  impeded 
in  their  course  by  the  shoals  of  floating  stones. 
Before  a  year  had  elapsed,  however,  the  sea  re- 
sumed her  ancient  domain,  the  voLeanie  difi 
had  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a 
rocky  reef  from  five  to  thirty  fathoms  under 
water.  In  June,  the  Skaptar- Jokul,  200  miles 
distant  from  the  new  isles,  threw  out  a  toiTent 
of  lava,  which  in  the  first  place  fiowed  don 
into  the  river  Skaptaa,  and  completely  dried  M 
up ;  its  channel  was  between  high  rocks,  and 
was  in  some  places  400  to  600  feet  deep  and 
200  broad.  Not  only  did  the  lava  fill  these  great 
defiles  up  to  the  brink,butoverflowed  the  adjactiit 
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country  and  filled  up  a  deep  lake.  There  was 
then  a  short  intermission  in  the  eruption  ;  but 
in  a  few  days  it  was  resumed,  and  the  newly 
ejected  lava  flowed  rapidly  over  the  STirface  of 
the  firsts  and,  damming  up  numerous  streams, 
deluged  the  neighbouring  country  with  water, 
and  destroyed  several  villages;  after  flowing 
for  several  days,  it  was  precipitated  down  a 
tremendous  cataract,  and  filled  the  cavity  which 
the  waterfall  had  been  hollowing  out  for  ages. 
Afterwards  the  lava  took  a  new  direction,  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  bed  of  another  river 
(the  Hyversfliot):  the  lava  accumulated  to  a 
^rreat  depth,  and  coming  to  the  plains  spread 
oat  into  broad  lakes  of  fire,  some  of  which  were 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  100  feet 
deep.  When  the  fieiy  lake  which  filled  the 
valley  of  the  Skaptaa  had  been  augmented  by 
new  supplies,  the  lava  flowed  up  the  course  of 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  where  it  rises. 
This  eruption  continued  two  years;  and  when 
IVIr.  Paulson  visited  it  eleven  years  after  (in 
1794),  the  lava  was  still  smoking,  and  its  vents 
were  filled  with  hot  water.  Although  the 
population  of  Iceland  did  not  exceed  50,000, 
twenty  villages  were  destroyed,  exclusive  of 
those  inundated  by  water ;  and  all  the  cattle 
of  the  district,  with  more  than  9,000  human 
beings,  perished. 

We  have  quoted  the  narrative  of  this  erup- 
tion as  giving,  upon  good  authority,  some  notion 
of  the  extraordinary  volume  of  melted  matter 
produced.  Of  the  two  branches  of  lava  (and 
they  fiowed  nearly  in  opposite  directions),  one 
was  fifty  and  the  other  forty  miles  in  length ; 
the  extreme  breadth  of  one  branch  was  from 
twelve  to  fifteen,  and  of  the  other  about  seven 
miles.  The  ordinary  height  of  the  currents 
was  about  100  feet;  but  in  deep  ravines  and 
defiles  they  sometimes  attained  600  feet. 

But  there  are  some  phenomena  connected 
with  volcanic  action  which  seem  to  be  caused 
by  yet  more  extraordinary  agents  than  those 
already  noticed,  viz,  their  greai  prq^'ectUe  and 
explosive  force.  From  the  era  of  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  great  volcanic  district  of  Mexico 
had  remained  undisturbed.  It  is  an  elevated 
tract  of  broken  ground,  between  2,000  and  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  bounded  by 
hills  of  ancient  igneous  origin.  It  was  occupied 
by  fields  of  sugar-cane  and  indigo,  and  watered 
by  two  brooks.  In  June  1769,  alarming  sounds 
and  earthquakes  preceded  the  bursting  forth  of 
flame  from  the  ground,  and  fragments  of  red- 
hot  rocks  wero  thrown  to  prodigious  heights. 
A  great  chasm  was  formed,  from  which  six 
volcanic  cones  were  thrown  up,  the  least  of 
which  was  300  feet  high ;  and  Jorullo,  the  cen- 
tral volcano,  was  brought  by  successive  ac- 
cumulations of  erupted  material  to  a  height  of 
1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  sent  forth  streams  of  basaltic  lava, 
including  fragments  of  granitic  rocks,  and  its 
eruptions  did  not  cease  till  1760.  Humboldt, 
visiting  the  country  forty  years  afterwards,  saw 
round  the  base  of  the  cones,  and  spreading  from 
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them  over  an  extent  of  four  square  miles,  a 
convex  mass  of  matter,  between  500  and  600  feet 
high,  gradually  sloping  in  all  directions  towards 
the  plains,  and  still  so  hot  that  he  lighted  a 
cigar  in  one  of  its  fissures.  It  was  covered 
with  thousands  of  little  mounds,  which  emitted 
steam  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  two  small 
rivers  lost  themselves  below  the  east  extremity 
of  the  plain,  and  reappeared  as  hot  springs 
at  its  western  limit  Humboldt  attribute 
the  convexity  of  the  plain  to  inflation  from 
below,  supposing  the  ground  for  the  extent  of 
four  square  miles  to  have  been  pufied  up  like 
a  bladder  to  the  elevation  of  550  feet  in  the 
highest  part ;  but  of  this  there  seems  no  good 
evidence.  A  subsequent  eruption  of  Jorullo 
happened  in  1819,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  European  travellers  have  since  visited 
the  spot  It  is  known,  however,  that  about  the 
time  of  this  eruption  ashes  fell  in  Guanaxuato, 
140  miles  from  Jorullo,  in  such  quantity  as  to 
lie  six  inches  deep  in  the  street ;  and  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral  was  thrown  down  by  an  ac- 
companying earthquake. 

Instances  of  similar  volcanic  action  in  the  sea 
are  not  uncommon.  In  1811  a  volcano  forced 
its  way  from  beneath  the  sea  off  the  island  of 
St  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores,  forming  a  crater 
above  the  water  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
about  300  feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  an  island  was  thrown  up 
among  the  Hebrides,  which  in  a  month  again 
disappeared.  In  Jul^  1731,  a  volcano  rose  in 
the  sea  between  the  island  of  Pantellaria  and 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  forming  a  crater  240  feet 
diameter  and  twenty  feet  above  water.  In 
1866,  a  small  group  of  islands  rose  out  of  deep 
water  in  the  bay  of  Santorin,  during  a  con- 
siderable eruption  of  lava.  Many  shoals  are, 
no  doubt,  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  Faciflc  Ocean,  in  equatorial  latitudes, 
seems  to  be  one  vast  theatre  of  igneous  action  ; 
and  its  innumerable  archipelagoes,  such  as 
the  New  Hebrides,  Friendly  Islands,  and 
Geoigian  Isles,  are  all  volcanic,  with  active 
vents  here  and  tliere  interspersed.  Of  such  a 
formation  Owhyhee  (Hawaii)  is  a  magnificent 
example.  The  island  is  triangular  in  shape, 
the  sides  measuring  respectively  100  miles,  88 
miles,  and  76  miles.  Its  whole  area  (4,000 
square  miles)  is  composed  of  lava.  It  contains 
three  lofty  volcanic  summits,  Mount  (or  Mauna) 
Loa,  13,760  ft,  being  the  principal,  and  the 
others  being  about  14,000  ft  and  10,000  ft 
respectively.  The  land  slopes  gently  from  the 
coast  to  the  foot  of  the  great  cones,  as  in  Etna, 
and  thus  their  altitude  is  not  observed.  The 
area  of  the  base  of  the  great  cone  is,  however, 
larger  than  the  whole  area  covered  with  volcanic 
products  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etna.  The 
crater  of  this  great  cone,  Kilauea,  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  the  globe,  and  is  not  surrounded  by  a 
cone  of  ashes  as  is  elsewhere  the  case.  The 
traveller  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  dome  (aver- 
aging only  6°  30')  to  the  edge  of  a  pit,  and 
looks  down  a  depth  (which  before  the  last 
eruption  in  1855  was  about  a  thousand  feet) 
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to  a  plain  of  bare  naked  la^a  more  than  tvo 
miles  across — ^the  bottom  of  a  yast  amphitheatre 
nearly  eight  miles  in  circuit.  Within  this  am- 
phitheatre is  the  great  pit-crater  itself.  It  is 
16,000  ft.  in  length,  and  ayerages  7,600  ft. 
across.  It  includes  an  area  of  four  square 
miles.  When  last  described,  there  vas  in  one 
part  of  it  a  throat  or  gullet  full  of  boiling  lava 
measuring  1,600  ft.  by  1,000  ft  The  lava  is 
remarkably  fluid,  and  rises  occaaionally  to  a 
great  height,  filling  the  whole  area  of  the  pit- 
crater  to  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet.  It 
generally  finds  a  vent  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, without  rising  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
crater.  Many  great  eruptions  have  taken  place 
from  this  volcano  within  the  present  century. 
Those  of  1823,  1832,  1840,  and  1856,  were  the 
cliief.  They  were  all  unaccompanied  by  earth- 
quakes or  ashes.  As  de&cribed  many  years  ago 
by  the  Itev.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  gullet  was  even  larger 
than  it  has  been  lately. 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
with  a  brief  notice  of  one  other  volcano,  viz. 
thnt  of  Tumboroo  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa, 
described  by  Sir  S.  Baffles.  It  b^gan  on  April 
5,  1815,  when  a  Malay  prow,  while  at  sea,  on 
the  11th,  was  enveloped  m  utter  darkness;  and 
tlie  commander,  afterwards  passing  the  Tom- 
boroo  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles, 
observed  that  the  lower  part  appeared  in  flames, 
while  the  upper  portion  was  concealed  in  clouds. 
Upon  landing  to  procure  water,  he  found  the 
ground  three  feet  de^  in  ashes,  and  several 
large  vessels  thrown  on  shore  by  the  concuasions 
of  the  sea. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  explosion  the 
commander  of  the  £.LC.  cruiser  Benares,  which 
was  at  Macassar,  supposed  that  there  was  an  en- 
gagement of  pirates  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  closely  did  the  reports  resemble 
those  of  cannon.  On  the  11th,  the  ship  was 
again  shaken,  as  it  was  thought,  by  the  discharge 
of  cannon.  At  eight  a..u.  on  tliB  12ih,  ^e 
face  of  the  heavens  to  the  south  and  west  had 
assumed  a  dingy  aspect,  and  it  became  darker 
than  it  had  been  at  sunrise.  A  dusky  red 
appearance  ^adually  spread  over  the  heavens ; 
and  by  ten  it  was  so  dark  that  a  ship  could 
hardly  be  seen  a  mile  off.  By  eleven,  the 
whole  heaven  was  obscured,  except  a  small 
space  in  the  east  horizon,  whence  the  wind 
came.  The  ashes  now  fell  in  showers,  and  the 
appearances  were  most  alarming.  By  noon  the 
light  which  had  lingered  in  tiie  horison  dis- 
appeared. At  half-past  seven  the  next  morning 
there  was  a  glimmering  of  light,  and  objects 
could  just  be  perceived  on  deck.  When  day 
returned,  the  appearance  of  the  ship  was  most 
lingular ;  every  part  being  covered  with  grey 
dust,  which  lay  in  heaps  of  a  foot  deep  on  many 
parts  of  the  deck.  On  the  13th,  the  vessel  left 
Macassar,  and  made  Sumbawa  on  the  18th. 
Approaching  the  coast,  she  encountered  an 
immense  quantity  of  pumice,  with  numerous 
burnt  trees  and  logs ;  and  the  anchorage  was 
greatly  altered,  for  the  vessel  grounded  on  a 
bank  where  there  had  previously  been  six 
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fathoms  water.  The  shores  were  entirely 
covered  with  ashes  and  cindem  ejected  ironi 
Tomboroo,  forty  miles  distant.  The  explo- 
sions were  ternfic;  and  there  is  evidence  of 
their  having  been  heard  in  Smnatia,  up- 
wards of  900  nautical  miles  from  Snmbtvs. 
Lieut  Phillips,  who  was  despatched  to  afiixd 
relief  to  the  perishing  inhabitants,  learned 
from  the  rajah  of  Saugar  that,  on  Apnl  10,  the 
fire  and  flame  raged  with  exhanotless  fury,  till 
all  became  dark  from  the  quantity  of  falling 
matter.  At  this  time  stones  fell  very  thick, 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut  up  to  that  of  two 
fists ;  and  the  sea,  rising  twelve  feet  above  its 
usual  levels,  swept  away  all  within  its  reach, 
including  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitasts. 

Of  the  eruptions  of  YesuTios,  we  have  nunj 
excellent  narratives.  From  the  remotest  periods 
of  which  we  have  any  tradition  down  to  the 
Christian  era,  this  volcano  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
activity ;  nor  were  there  any  other  indicatioBs  of 
its  volcanic  character  than  such  as  wero  dedn- 
cible  from  the  resemblance  in  its  structure  to 
other  volcanoes,  like  the  extinct  volcanoes,  as 
they  are  called,  of  the  present  day.  Pliny  docs 
not  include  it  in  his  list  of  active  vents,  but 
Strabo  adverts  to  its  volcanic  aspecL  Its  fbnn 
was  then  very  different  from  that  whidi  it  bov 
exhibits,  and  the  sides  were  covered  with  feitile 
fields.  At  its  base  were  the  populous  cities  of 
Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  finpt  symptom 
of  renewed  activity  was  in  a.,  d.  63,  whoi  an 
earthquake  shook  the  neighbonrfaood;  and  in 
August  79,  it  erupted  lava.  The  elder  Plinj, 
who  commanded  the  Boman  fleet,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Misenum,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  a 
near  view  of  the  phenomena,  was  sufiwated 
by  the  exhalations.  His  nephew  has  giren 
a  graphic  description  of  the  scene,  but  has 
inexplicably  passed  over  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Indeed,  so  vagne 
are  the  narratives  long  subseqnent  to  that  event 
that  if  those  buried  cities  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, the  accounts  of  their  tragical  end 
would  probably  have  been  regarded  as  fabu- 
lous. Tacitus,  the  friend  and  contempoiuy  of 
Pliny,  merely  says  that  cities  were  destroyed; 
and  the  first  writer  who  distinctly  names  them 
is  Dion  Cassius,  who  flourished  about  a  centmy 
and  a  half  after  Pliny.  We  have  some  mterest- 
ing  historical  facts,  showing  that  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  were  destroy^  by  ashes  and  mud, 
and  not  by  red-hot  lava.  When  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Herculaneum  was  first  cleared  oat« 
ashes  were  arranged  on  the  steps  just  as  snow 
would  lie  if  it  had  taUen  there:  the  whole 
superincumbent  mass  was  from  70  to  112  f^ 
deep.  The  foundation  of  both  cities  is  ancient 
lava.  Herculaneum,  although  buried  to  a  much 
greater  depth  than  Pompeii,  was  diseoTered 
first  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  well 
being  sunk  in  1713,  which  came  directly  dovn 
upon  the  theatre,  where  the  statues  of  Cleopatra 
and  of  Hercules  were  soon  din^ovared. 

There  arc  many  instances  of  rocks  of  decided 
volcanic  origin,  i.e.  extinct  volcanic  vents,  in 
districts  where  all  other  trace  of  activity  exoept 
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that  which  \a  shown  by  hot  and  mineral  springs 
has  been  lost  since  the  earliest  historical  times. 
Such  are  the  Yiv&rais  and  Auvergne  in  Central 
France,  and  the  district  of  Eifel,  near  Coblentz, 
.  on  the  Bhine.    [Basalt  ;  Igneous  EocaLS.] 

▼oloanoeSff  Mad.  These  curious  pheuo- 
mena,  common  in  districts  far  removed  from 
active  Tolcanoes,  but  not  unknown  in  their 
immediate  ricinitj,  are  the  result  of  an  inferior 
volcanic  activity,  which  may  be  due  either  to  an 
inchoate  or  to  an  effete  and  expiring  volcanic 
energy ;  but  our  knowledge  of  their  causes  is 
still  very  incomplete. 

In  Europe,  the  most  extensive  phenomena  of 
this  kind  haye  occurred  in  the  eatitem  part 
of  the  Crimea,  between  the  extremity  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  commencement  of  the  Car- 
pathians; on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Caucasus, 
near  Teflis ;  and  in  the  delta  of  the  Euban,  an  im- 
portant stream  entering  the  Black  Sea  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  sea  of  Aral.  On  the  promontory 
of  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  very  large  masses  of 
semifluid  mud  have  been  erupted,  for  the  most 
part  cold,  though  sometimes  near  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  and  these  have  formed  hills  some 
hundred  feet  high  and  many  miles  in  length. 
On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Etna,  and  near  Gizgenti 
in  Sicily,  as  well  as  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Apennines  near  Modena,  similar  phenomena 
have  occurred,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  In 
Java  and  in  Mexico  they  are  veiy  grand  in 
their  developement,  and  in  California  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  the  same  general  nature.  They 
abound  in  Trinidad,  and  exist  in  Iceland.  In 
almost  every  case  the  phenomena  are  the  same : 
mud  more  or  less  liqmd,  bitumen  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  sulphurous  yapoiurs  and  eruptions, 
occasionally  of  solid  mud  or  lignite. 

It  is  probable  that  the  conditions  which,  in 
most  districta  where  hot  springs  occur,  suffice 
only  to  bring  clear  water  to  the  surface,  are 
capable,  under  certain  modifications,  of  lifting 
up  mud  and  other  products. 

▼ol^ertte.  A  mineral  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  Cervantite,  and  consisting  of  60*3 
per  cent,  of  antimony,  18*8  oxygen,  and  21  water. 
It  occurs  as  a  white  powder  or  crust,  and  is 
named  after  Volger,  by  whom  it  was  analysed. 

Volltloii  (from  lAt.  volo,  Gr.  fiovXofuuy 
to  tcill).  The  power  of  exercising  the  will.  It 
is  localised  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
probably  to  a  certcdn  extent  in  the  myelon. 
[WiiL,  Fberdom  of  the.] 

▼ttlknerite.  A  hydrated  aluminate  of 
magnesia,  occurring  in  white,  six-sided  prisms 
^la  a  pearly  lustre,  at  the  mines  of  Schis- 
chimskiga  Gova,  in  the  Ural.  It  is  named  after 
Volkner,  a  director  of  mines. 

▼olsnnffa  Saga.  The  saga  relating  the 
story  of  Siouhdb,  which  is  reproduced  under 
different  names,  and  with  certain  modifications, 
in  the  NraKHTNOBy  Lied. 

Volta-electrio  Xndaotloii.    The  term  in- 

duetiotif  as  applied  to  frictional  electricity,  has 

been  explained  in  art.  Elrctkicitt.    Not  only 

IB  induction  produced  in  neighbouring  bodies 
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by  the  presence  of  static  electricity  (electro- 
static induction),  but  an  induced  current  is  also 
momentarily  developed  in  a(^'acent  metallic 
bodies  by  the  action  of  dynamic  electricity 
(electro-aynamic  or  volta-electric  induction). 

This  important  phenomenon  was  discovered 
by  Faraday  in  IS^lt  and  one  of  his  fundamental 
experiments  was  made  in  the  following  manner : 
A  long  copper  wire  was  wound  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral  round  a  cylinder  of  wood ;  a  similar,  but 
perfectly  separate  spiral,  was  then  wound  upon 
the  same  rod,  the  coils  of  each  being  interposed 
and  close  to  each  other,  but  nowhere  in  contact ; 
the  extremes  of  one  of  the  wires  were  then  con- 
nected with  a  galvanometer,  and  those  of  the 
other  with  a  voltaic  battery.  At  the  moment  of 
making  contact  with  the  battery,  as  well  as  of 
breaking  it,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
indicated  a  current  of  induced  electricity  in 
the  proximate  spiral ;  but  in  the  interval,  i.  e, 
whilst  the  current  of  electricity  was  continuing 
quietly  to  flow,  no  deflection  took  place.  The 
induced  current  was  found  to  be  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  the  battery  current  upon  making  the 
contact,  and  in  the  contrary  direction  upon 
breaking  it  The  current  firom  the  battery  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  primary  current, 
while  the  current  induced  in  the  adjacent  wire 
is  termed  secandary,  and  the  wires  ore  in  like 
manner  called  primary  and  secondary  coiU. 

The  first  induced  currents  obtained  in  the 
manner  described  were  only  just  sensible; 
but  of  late  years  the  effects  have  been  so  ex- 
alted, that  induction  currents  now  furnish  a 
most  powerful  source  of  electricity,  and  their 
luminous  and  physiological  effects  approach 
the  nature,  and,  on  a  small  scale,  almost  rival 
the  grandeur,  of  a  lightning  discharge. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  soft  iron  core  into 
the  primary  coil,  the  original  effects  have  been 
much  intensified;  for,  on  the  passage  of  the 
current,  the  iron  becomes  a  magnet,  and  adds  its 
own  induction  [Magneto-electric  Ikduction] 
to  that  of  the  electric  current.  Further  in- 
crease of  power  has  resulted  from  carefully 
insulating  the  secondary  coil,  and  greatly  in- 
creasing its  length  and  the  number  of  its  convo- 
lutions round  the  primary.  Finally,  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  primary  current  a  mechanical 
means  for  rapidly  making  and  breaking  the 
circuit,  and  into  the  secondary  circuit  what  is 
termed  a  condetiser  (consisting  of  a  number  of 
alternate  sheeta  of  tinfoil  and  varnished  paper, 
in  principle  the  same  as  a  Leyden  jar),  a  torrent  of 
sparks,  in  some  instruments  as  much  as  fifteen 
inches  long,  can  be  obtained  from  the  terminals 
of  the  secondary  coil.  Some  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  induction  coils 
or  inducioria,  as  these  instruments  are  now 
called,  have  been  made  by  Ruhmkorff  of  Paris, 
and  hence  these  instrnmenta  frequently  go  by 
the  name  of  Ruhmkorff^s  coHs. 

Although  the  induced  current  lasts  but 
momentarily,  yet  during  its  existence  it  can  de- 
velope  a  second  induced  current  in  an  adjoining 
wire,  whose  ends  are  connected.  This  second 
dosed  circuit  can  likewise  develope  a  third  in- 
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duced  current  in  another  adjacent  irire,  and 
thus  induced  currents  of  different  orders  and 
gradually  diminishing  intensity  can  be  pro- 
duced. These  minor  currents  were  discovered 
by  Henry,  and  are  termed  currents  of  the  third, 
fourth,  &C.  order,  or  tertiary  and  quaternary 
currents;  they  move  alternately,  in  opposite 
directions. 

▼oltalo  Battery*  The  combination  of  a 
number  of  elements  or  cells,  each  of  which 
generates  a  certain  quantity  of  dynamic  or  vol- 
taic electricity. 

The  first  electro-motive  apparatus  was  con- 
structed by  Yolta  in  1800,  who  arranged  a 
series  of  discs  of  silver  or  copper,  zinc,  and  then 
flannel  or  pasteboard  soakea  in  salt-water  or 
dilute  acid.  These  discs  were  alternately  laid 
on  each  other  until  a  pile  of  them  had  been 
built  up^  A  B,  fig.  1.  To  the  metallic  ends  of 
this  pile,  wires,  w  «/,  were  connected.  With  a 
sufficient  number  of  alternations,  forty 
or  more,  a  shock  was  felt  on  joining 
the  wires,  or  the  gold  leaves  of  an 
electroscope  could  be  diverged.  The 
quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion 
by  this  means  is  small,  but  its  ten- 
sion, or  power  of  overcoming  resist- 
ances, is  high ;  hence  in  chf^cter  it 
*'  is  somewhat  like  frictional  electricity, 
but  differing  from  it  in  that  its 
origin  is  directly  chemical,  and  not 
mechanical  action.  It  was  soon 
conjectured,  that  if  a  perfectly  dry  pile  could  be 
constructed,  the  chemical  theory  of  the  battery 
would  be  disproved,  and  Yolta's  contact  theory 
confirmed.  [Voltaic  Electbicitt.]  To  decide 
this  point,  De  Luc  formed  a  pile  of  pieces  of 
einc,  silver,  and  writing  paper,  and  with  some 
hundreds  of  these  discs  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
apparently  without  chemical  action,  a  source 
of  weak  electrical  power,  which  by  its  attraction 
and  repulsion  could  be  made  to  produce  a  con- 
tinuous mechanical  motion.  But  thoup:h  this 
combination  will  remain  active  for  some  years, 
its  power  gradually  sinks  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  zinc.  Thus  chemical  action  does  even  here 
take  place,  and  arises  from  the  moisture  pre- 
sent in  ordinary  paper,  for  if  the  paper  discs  be 
previously  well  dried  no  manifestation  of  elec- 
tricity occurs.  Zamboni,  in  1812,  constructed  a 
so-called  dry  pile  of  discs  of  paper  rubbed  over 
on  one  side  with  peroxide  of  mangtinese,  and 
coated  on  the  other  with  thin  tin  or  silver  leaf, 
generally  sold  attached  to  the  paper.  From  its 
simplicity,  durability,  and  comparatively  high 
electrical  power,  this  is  one  of  the  best  dry  piles. 
Plg.2. 
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But  even  the  best  of  these  piles  are  but 
feeble,  and  the  inconvenience  of  their  arrange- 
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ment  soon  led  Yolta  to  the  improved  modifica- 
tion represented  in  the  following  diagram,  fig.  2. 
which  ne  called  the  crown  of  cups  (couionne  des 
tasses).  The  flannel  or  paper  in  the  pile  is 
rejected,  and  in  its  place  a  cup  of  dilate  add 
is  substituted ;  in  each  of  these  cups  is  a  plate 
of  zinc  and  one  of  silver,  so  conn«>cted  tlut 
each  silver  and  zinc  plate  is  in  metaUie  com- 
munication, though  in  separate  vessels :  the  ar- 
rangement being  zinc,  add,  silver ;  zinc,  add, 
silver,  &c.  The  direction  of  the  electric  current 
is  the  same  as  in  the  simple  cirde,  viz.  from  the 
zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  silver  [Voltaic 
ELBcrHicnr,  fig.  2j ;  but  in  this  form  of  the 
apparatus,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  carrying 
on  the  series,  the  conducting  wire  connected 
with  the  first  zinc  plate  has  a  supemumermry 
silver  one  attached  to  it,  while  the  wire  with  th€ 
last  silver  plate  has  a  supernumerary  zinc  plate. 
Hence  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  direction  of  the  eurrent  in  these  cases,  in 
consequence  of  calling  what  is  here  the  silver 
extreme  the  negative  poi^,  and  the  zinc  extreme 
the  positive  pole;  whereas  it  is  in  fact  the 
reverse,  and  the  circulation  of  the  current  goes 
on  through  the  electrodes  precisely  as  in  the 
simple  circle. 

The  cumbersome  form  of  Volta's  couronne 
des  tasses  was  in  a  measure  removed  by  Cruick- 
shank,  who,  acting  upon  the  idea  of  Volta's 
pile,  soldered  together  the  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper,  and  used  the  metals  themselves  as  the 
partitions  of  a  long  water-tight  trough  into 
which  they  were  cemented,  so  as  to  leave  inter- 
vening spaces,  as  shown  in  fig.  S.  When 
required  for  action, 
dilute  acid,  or  a 
saline  solution, 
poured  into  1 
thus  formed, 
was  with 

troughs  of  this  kind, 
some  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Bojal 
Institution,  that  Davy  made  his  memoiahle 
electro-chemical  discoveries.  Some  incon- 
veniences found  in  the  last  form  of  battoy 
were  removed  by  Dr.  pjg,  4, 

Babington,  who  de- 
vised the  arrangement 
shown  in  the  annexed 
cut,  fig.  4.  The  plates 
of  zinc  and  copper 
are  here  attached,  in 
proper  order  and  con- 
nection, to  a  piece  of 
dry  wood,  so  that 
they  may  at  once  be 

plunged  into  the  exciting  liquid  contained 
in  tlie  cells  of  a  porcelain  trough  over  which 
they  are  suspended. 

An  important  modification,  as  regards  the 
arrangement  of  the  plates  of  fig.  4,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Wollaston,  is  represented  in  fig.  5 ;  th* 
copper  plate  C,  instead  of  being  single,  is 
doubled  over  the  zinc  plate  Z,  actual  con^ 
being  prevented  by  wooden  cylinders  placed 
between  them.    In  this  way  much  of  the  elec- 
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tndtj  lost  in  the  preceding  arrangements  is 
brought  into  circulation. 
In  these  arrangementSi  however,  tlie  elec- 
trical power  is  liable  to  fluc- 
tuation; and,  after  a  time, 
various  causes  induce  such  a 
falling  off  in  its  evolution  as 
to  render  them  inconvenient, 
or  even  useless,  where  con- 
tinuous or  regular  action  is 
required.  One  of  the  reasons 
of  this  diminution  of  power 
(besides  the  saturation  of  the  acid  bj  the  zinc 
dissolved  during  the  action  of  the  battery)  is  a 
local  action  on  the  zinc  by  which  it  becomes  ra- 
pidly destroyed,  even  when  the  circuit  is  broken. 
This  is  due  to  the  impurity  of  the  metal,  and 
can  be  prevented  by  amalgamating  the  zinc,  a 
process  best  effected  by  dipping  the  plate  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  rubbing  it  over 
with  mercury.  But,  even  after  amalgamation, 
particles  of  the  zinc  are  precipitated  upon  the 
copper  plate,  and,  further,  the  hydrogen  liberated 
at  the  zinc  pl^te  is  carried  over  to  the  copper, 
and  adheres  as  a  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
plato.  Both  these  actions  destroy  the  negative 
character  of  the  copper,  for  hydrogen  has 
electrical  properties  similar  to  zinc.  The  latter 
process,  termed  polarisation^  is  removed  by  an 
arrangement  proposed  by  Smee.  In  this 
battery  (fig.  6),  the  ne^tive  plate  P  is  of  silver, 
and  is  coated  with  a  deposit  of 
finely  divided  platinum :  on  each 
side  of  this  plate  are  fixed  two 
plates  of  amalgamated  zinc  Z  Z^ 
and  the  whole  is  united  to  a 
clamp,  and  plunged  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  about  1  of  acid  to 
7  of  water.  The  hydrogen,  as  it 
reaches  the  platinised  silver,  can- 
not adhere  to  the  rough  surface, 
and  is  given  off  with  a  hissing 
noise.  The  simplicity  and  power  of  this  battery 
have  brought  it  into  frequent  and  extensive 
use. 

The  most  valuable  improvement  in  the  voltaic 
battery  was  suggested  by  Daniell,  whose  me- 
thod obviates,  to  a  great  extent,  both  the  incon- 
veniences before  mentioned,  and  by  remaining 
in  action  for  a  long  period  well  merits  its  name 
of  constant  battery.  Fig.  7  shows  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of 
ng.  7.  ^^po  Daniell  cells.      CO  are 

/rT\  /'Ss  /^  cylindrical  vessels  of  copper 
^  '  Lff  closed  at  the  Idwer  end;  EE 
similar  smaller  cylinders  of 
porous  earthenware;  ZZ  are 
rods  of  amalgamated  zinc, 
which  are  connected  by  the 
wires  W  W  with  the  next  cop- 
UJ  per  cylinder,  and  so  on  in  suc- 
cession. The  porous  tubes  are 
filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (about  1  part 
of  acid  to  8  of  water) ;  and  the  copper  cylinders 
are  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  acid  in  the  generating  cells  is 
thus  separated  from  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
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copper ;  but  the  porosity  of  the  tubes  allows 
of  their  becoming  so  far  imbued  with  the  acid 
liquid  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  electricity, 
the  current  being  in  the  direction  of  the  darts. 
In  this  manner  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  pre- 
vented from  mixing  with  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  thus  there  can  be  no  precipitation  of  zinc 
upon  the  copper.  At  the  same  time  the  hydrogen 
evolved  in  the  copper  cells  or  cylinders  tends  to 
reduce  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  continuous!  v  to 
throw  down  a  film  of  metallic  copper,  with  which 
the  cells  ultimately  become  lined.  In  proportion 
as  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed,  fresh 
portions  of  that  salt  are  added,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose there  is  a  perforated  receptac]e  or  colander 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  copper  cell,  which  is 
kept  filled  with  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  only  change  necessary  being  an  occasional 
renewal  of  the  dilute  acid  in  the  porous  cells. 
This  battery  is  superior  to  any  as  yet  described, 
and  in  some  respects  has  not  been  surpassed. 
The  absence  of  fumes  from  it,  its  constancy 
and  power,  cause  it  to  be  in  many  cases  in- 
valuable for  manufacturing  use  and  scientific 
research. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  batteries  yet  con- 
structed is  that  devised  by  Grove,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  Daniell's.  A  rectangular 
plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  Z  Z',  is  bent  in  the 
shape  shown,  in  section,  in  fig.  8.  The  plate  is 
immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
1  of  acid  to  6  of  water,  contained 
in  a  porcelain  vessel,  A  B.  Within 
the  bend  of  the  zinc  is  a  porous 
cell,  filled  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
plunged  in  which  is  a  plate  of 
platinum,  P.  The  hydrogen,  before 
it  can  reach  the  platinum  in  the 
inner  cell,  is  taken  up  by  the  nitric 
acid,  and,  decomposing  it,  liberates 
irritating  red  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid  gas,  the  greatest  objection  to 
this  battery.  The  power  of  this  battery  is 
greater  than  that  of  Daniell*s,  and  from  its 
compact  arrangement  is  generally  used  in 
England  for  lecture  illustration.  On  the 
Continent  a  modification  of  Grove's  battery, 
proposed  by  Bunsen,  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. In  Bunsen*s  battery  the  hard  coke 
obtained  from  gas  retorts  replaces  the  platinum 
in  the  porous  cell,  the  other  parts  remaining 
the  same.  But,  though  the  original  expense 
of  the  battery  is  thus  lowered,  yet  there  are 
many  objections  to  the  substitution  of  coke, 
and  hence  we  may  consider  Grove's  battery 
to  be  for  most  purposes  the  best  arrangement 
yet  made. 

The  relative  value  of  the  different  forms  of 
voltaic  battery  has  been  variously  estimated. 
The  following  tables  are  taken  from  Napier's 
Manual  of  Electro-metallurgy.  The  electro- 
motive force  or  strength  was  compared  by  find- 
ing the  amount  of  copper  deposited  from  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  during  the  same  time. 
Only  one  pair  of  plates,  exposing  in  each  case 
the  same  surface  of  zinc,  constitute  the  battery ; 
the  time  in  action  was  one  hour. 
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Grore's  battery  deposited 
DanieU's       „         „ 
Smee's  „         yi        . 

Wollaston's  ,,         ,, 


grains 

104 
33 
22 
18 


Hence  Groye's  battery  has  the  highest  electro- 
motive force ;  bat  •oomparing  the  constancy ^  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  table  that  Darnell's 
has  the  advantage.  Here  the  time  was  pro- 
longed, the  quantity  of  copper  deposited  being 
ascertained  at  the  end  of  each  hour. 


Inaction 

One 

Three 

Five 

Seven 

Hour 

Homn 

Hours 

Hoars 

grains 

grains 

grains 

grains 

Grove's  battery  . 

104 

66 

54 

45 

Danieirs      „ 

33 

34 

32 

31 

Smee's          „      . 

22 

14 

12 

10 

Wollaston's  „      . 

18 

16 

11 

10 

The  time  and  cost  of  depositing  one  poond  of 
copper  by  these  different  batteries,  n>und  by 
actual  experiment,  is  given  in  the  next  table. 
A  single  pair  of  large  flat  plates  was  used  in 
each  case. 

Time.  Cost, 

hoars  «.  d. 

Grove's  battery  .    .    .    19^         2   8 
Daniell's       „     ...    49  34 

Smee's  „     ...  147  24 

Wollaston's  „     ...  151  23 

▼oltafto  aieotrlolty.  This  term  is  used 
to  denote  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the 
evolution  of  a  current  of  electricity  by  chemical 
action.  About  1790  Galvani  noticed  that  the 
limb  of  a  frog  was  convulsed  if  it  happened 
to  be  touched  by  the  extremities  of  two  dis- 
similar metals  when  in  contact  at  the  other 
end.  [Galvanism.]  Both  Galvani  and  Volta 
thought,  and  rightly,  that  the  convulsion  of  the 
frog  was  due  to  electricity;  but  both  were 
wrong  in  their  theoretical  explanation  of  the 
source  of  this  electricity.  It  is  not  the  frog 
alone,  as  Galvani  thought,  nor  the  contact  of 
dissimilar  metals  alone,  as  Volta  supposed, 
that  gives  rise  to  the  electric  current,  the 
physiological  effect  of  which  was  observed  by 
Galvani.  It  has  now  been  abundantly  proved 
by  Faraday,  that  the  source  of  vc^taic  electricity 
is  a  difference  of  chemical  action,  taking  place 
between  the  intervening  liquid  and  one  or  other 
of  the  metals. 

Whenever  substances  act  chemically  upon 
each  other,  their  normal  electrical  states  are 
supposed  to  be  disturbed;  but  the  electricity 
thus  evolved  is,  in  ordinaiy  cases,  so  lost  and 
dissipated,  as  to  escape  observation.  It  may, 
however,  be  rendered  manifest  by  the  following 
simple  arrangements:  When  a  plate  of  pure 
zinc,  or  common  zino  rubbed  over  or  amalga- 
mated with  mercury,  is  dipped  into  a  glass  of 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  bttle  or  no  action  is 
observed;  nor  does  anything  happen  when  a 
similar  plate  of  silver  is  plac^  in  the  same  cup 
of  acid,  provided  the  metals  be  kept  apart  from 
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j  each  other.  But  if,  as  in  the  annexed  figmv, 
j  the  zinc  nud  silver  be  brought  into  ^^  , 
I  contact,  at  their  extremities  out  of 
the  liquid,  the  water  is  decomposed; 
its  oxygen  combines  with  the  sine 
to  form  oxide  of  zinc,  i^ich  is  dis- 
solved by  the  add ;  and  its  hydro- 
gen passes  over  to  the  surface  of 
the  silver,  where  it  ccdlects,  and 
ultimately  escapes  in  gaseous  glo- 
bules. These  phenomena  are  fur- 
ther connected  with  the  production  of  a  continu- 
ous current  of  electricity  passing /rom  the  zinc 
across  the  water  to  the  silver,  and  again  from 
the  silver,  by  metallic  contact,  to  the  zinc,  ia 
the  direction  represented  by  the  darts.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  metals  should  be  con- 
nected exactly  as  represented  in  the  above 
diagram ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish the  continuous  electric  current,  that  th«7 
should  be  somewhere  in  contact,  or  joined  bv  a 
conductor  such  as  a  metallic  wire.  By  modi- 
fying the  preceding  arrangement,  so  that  the 
metallic  contact  between  the  plates  be  made  at 
some  distance  from  the  vessel,  as  at  the  point 
A,  fig.  2,  the  electric  current  takes 
the  same  direction,  travelling 
through  the  liquid  from  the  zinc 
or  generating  plate  Z  to  the  con- 
ducting plate  S,  and  through  the 
wires  B  and  G  back  again  to  Z, 
as  shown  by  the  darts.  Here 
again  Z  is  oxidised  and  dissolved,  -^^ 
and  hydrogen  is  liberated  upon  S;  but  the 
moment  that  the  circuit  is  broken,  by  parting 
the  wires  at  A,  these  actions  cease,  becauw  the 
electric  current  ceases  to  flow.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement as  that  here  represented  is  termed  a 
voltaic  eoupk  or  element.  When  the  metals 
are  disconnected  at  A,  the  circuit  is  said  to  he 
open;  when  connected,  it  is  termed  a  dosed 
cireuit. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  production  of  a 
voltaic  current  depends  upon  a  difference  of 
chemical  action  on  two  substances,  many  other 
bodies  in  which  this  difference  exists,  besides 
zinc  and  silver,  may  be  employed :  for  instance, 
for  the  zinc,  tin  or  iron  may  be  used;  and  f(v 
the  silver,  copper,  platinum,  and  a  hard  kind  of 
coke.  Other  liquids  may  also  be  substituted  for 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  only  necess&rr 
conditions  for  the  generation  of  a  voltaic  eorrent 
being  that  one  more  than  the  other  of  the  two 
plates  in  each  couple  shall  be  chemically  attacked 
by  the  interposed  liquid,  which,  as  well  as  the 
plates  themselves,  must  be  able  in  some  dc^give 
to  conduct  electricity.  The  direction  of  tha 
current  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  viz.  from 
the  metal  most  attacked  to  that  least  attacked 
through  the  liquid,  and  in  the  opposite  direcdoo 
through  the  eonnectinff  wire. 

As  in  frictional  electricity,  the  part  from 
which  the  current  is  supposed  to  proceed  is 
termed  the  positive  pole,  and  the  part  to  which 
it  flows  is  called  the  negatite  pole.  Hence  in 
flff.  2,  S  is  the  positive  and  Z  the  negative  pole, 
above  the  exciting  liquid ;  but  beneath,  the  eaao 
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IB  reveraed.    The  nasozi  of  tliis  reversal  ii 
clear.    The  upper  parts  of  the  plate  S  Z,  as 
well  as  the  wires  B  C,  are  merely  the  channels, 
not  the  exciters,  of  the  electric  current ;  there- 
fore, whatever  may  be  the  electrical  disturbance 
imparted    to    them,   they  simply  carry  it  on 
SB  conductors,  an4  do  not  chimge  its  nature. 
To  avoid  misapprehension,  Faraday  has  given 
to  the  terminals  of  the  voltaic  couple  or  battery 
the  name  electrodes,  so  that  the  enid  of  B  would 
be  the  positive  and  the  end  of  C  the  negative 
electrode.    Various  substances  may  be  iuter- 
poeed  between  these  electrodes,  or  thev  may 
be  plunged  into  different  liquids ;  and  if  these 
are  capable  of    transmitting  electricity,   the 
current  will  still  pass,   and  the  phenomena 
exhibited  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  may 
be.  studied.    The  current,  however,  was  very 
feeble,   and  its  observed  effects  very  slight, 
until  Volta  succeeded  in  exalting  the  power 
of  the  current  by  the  construction  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  vdtoic  pile^  and  still  further 
by  his  couranne  dee  taeus,    [ Voi^taic  Bjlttbbt.] 
Two  hvpotheses  have  been  propounded  to 
account  ror  the  origin  of  voltaic  electricity. 
According    to   the   so-called    contact    theory, 
enunciated  by  Volta,  whenever  two  dissimilar 
metals  were  placed  in  contact,  they  always  as- 
sumed opposite  electrical  states.    This  unsatis- 
fiictorv  explanation  has  now  been  replaced  by 
what  IS  termed  the  chemical  theory.    According 
to  this  explanation,  which  has  been  established 
by  the  researches  of  Faraday,  the  generation  of 
the  voltaic  current  is  referred  to  the  chemical 
action  going  on  in  the  cell  between  the  zinc 
and  the  liquid,  which  we  will  assume  to  be 
water.    It  is  supposed  that  the  atoms  of  hydro- 
sen  and  oxygen,  of  which  water  is  composed, 
nave  inherently  opposite  electrical  states,  and 
are  held  together  by  their  mutual  attraction.  It 
is  further  suf^posed  that  the  metal  zinc,  for 
example,  is  electrically  different  from  the  state 
of  the  oxygen,  whilst  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  other  metal  (copper,  for  instance)  is  similar 
to  the  oxygen,  but  opposed  to  the  hydrogen. 
Hence,  when  these  metals    are    plunged  in 
water  and  kept  separate,  their  action  upon 
the  liquid  excites  a  state  of  electrical  tension 
between  themselves  and  the  particles  of  the 
water ;  a  fact  which  can  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment   The  tension  is,  however,  far  too 
feeble  for  anything  like  a  discharge  to  take 
place  between  their  terminals  untu  the  ends 
of  the  {dates  are  joined,  as  in  figs.  1  or  2. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  tension  is  relieved, 
but  is  again  aroused  immediately,  so  long  as 
the  metals  and  liquid  remain  the  same,  only 
to  be  as  instantaneously  discharged ;  it  is  these 
successive  dischaiges,  which  are  linked  into  and 
are  practically  one,  that  give  rise  to  the  voltaic 
current.    The  current  is,  therefore,  not  created, 
nor  evolved  by  contact.    It  is  produced  by  the 
disappearance  of  an  equivalent  of  another  force ; 
for  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the 
amount  of  electricity  thus  developed,  or  what  is 
termed  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  current^  is 
strictly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  posi- 
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tive  or  oxidisable  metal  dissolved  in  a  given  time ; 
and,  further,  if  the  compound  which  has  been 
formed  is  or  can  be  rendered  liquid  by  being  ex- 
posed to  another  current,  precisely  that  amount 
of  electricity  which  was  generated  in  its  for- 
mation will  be  needed  to  decompose  the  sub- 
stance and  restore  it  to  its  original  condition. 

If  the  wires  from  a  small  voltaic  battery  are 
terminated  with  platinum,  or  some  other  un- 
oxidisable  metal,  and  these  electrodes  dipped 
in  acidulated  water,  bubbles  of  gas  will  be 
seen  rising  through  the  water  as  the  electrodes 
are  brought  near  to  each  other.  These  bubbles 
consist  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and 
result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water 
by  the  force  of  the  electric  current.  This  fact 
was  first  noticed  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  in 
1800.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  invariably 
appears  at  the  positive  electrode,  i.  e.  the 
electrode  proceeding  from  the  copper  or  other 
inactive  plate :  the  h^-drogen  always  rises  from 
the  negative  electrode,  L  e.  the  one  in  connection 
with  the  zinc  plate.  Two  test  tubes  filled  with 
water,  and  one  inverted  over  each  of  these 
electrodes,  will  collect  the  rising  gas,  and  show 
that  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  liberated  is 
twice  that  of  the  oxygen ;  these  are  exactly 
the  proportions  in  which  the  two  gases  unite 
to  form  water. 

A  simple  nomenclature  has  been  adopted 
to  avoid  ambiguity,  and  to  express  briefly  the 
facts  of  electro-chemical  decomposition,  of 
which  the  foregoing  is  an  example.  The  word 
eUctrode  has  already  been  explained :  it  here 
expresses  the  surfaces  where  the  current 
enters  the  liquid  and  round  which  the  decom- 
posed bodies  collect.  To  the  positive  electrode, 
or  that  connected  with  the  copper  or  inactive 
metal,  Faraday  gave  the  name  of  anode,  and 
to  the  negative  electrode  the  name  cathode: 
the  terms  zincode  and  platinode  have  also 
been  used  to  express  the  same  things,  but 
these  words  are  not  in  very  general  use.  The 
decomposition  of  a  body  by  means  of  the 
electric  current  is  termed  eiectrolyne,  and  a 
substance  capable  of  being  eledrolyeedy  or 
electro-chemically  decomposed,  is  called  an 
electrolyte.  The  bodies  into  which  the  elec- 
trolyte is  split  by  electrolysis  Faraday  names 
ions ;  these  are  divided  into  two  dasses,  those 
passing  to  the  positive  electrode  ealled  anions 
or  electro-negative  bodies,  and  those  proceeding 
to  the  negative  electrode  called  cathions  or 
electro-positive  bodies. 

Besides  water  many  other  compounds  have, 
in  like  manner,  been  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current,  and  substances  long  regarded  as  ele- 
ments were  thus  discovered  to  be  compounds. 
By  using  a  very  powerful  battery,  Davy  sepa- 
rated potash  into  the  metal  potassium  and 
oxygen,  soda  into  sodium  and  oxygen,  and 
thus  revealed  these  two  remarkable  metals 
the  existence  of  which  previously  was  not  even 
conjectured. 

It  was  not  long  before  many  other  bodies 
were  also  found  capable  of  electrolysis,  and 
chemistry    as    well    as    physics    received    a 
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new  impulso  by  the  interesting  and  Btartling 
results  thus  obtained.  Although  at  first  much 
confusion  prevailed  from  the  multitude  of  new 
facts,  yet  it  was  soon  observed  that  all  the 
effects  noticed  were  subject  to  regular  laws, 
which  in  time  were  investigated  and  esta- 
blished. The  following  statements,  abridged 
from  Br.  Miller's  Chemical  PhysicB^  comprehend 
the  whole  of  these  laws. 

Lawt  of  Elfctrolysis. — 1.  No  dementary  sttb- 
stance  can  be  an  electrolyte. 

2.  Elictrdysie  occurs  only  whilst  the  body  is 
in  the  liquid  state.  This  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  transfer  of  the  particles  of  the  electro- 
lyte which  attends  the  decomposition  may 
take  place.  Many  saline  bodies  are  good  con- 
ductors and  electrolytes  when  fused,  though  the 
thinnest  solid  film  of  the  substance  will  arrest 
the  passage  of  the  current, 

3.  During  electrolysis^  the  components  of  the 
electrolyte  are  resolved  into  tuH> groups:  onegroup 
takes  a  d* finite  direction  towards  one  of  the 
electrodes;  the  other  group  takes  a  course  to- 
wards the  other  electrode.  Oxygen,  chlorine, 
and  the  acids  generally,  make  their  appearance 
at  the  anode  or  positive  electrode ;  whilst  hy- 
drogen, alkalies,  and  the  metals  are  evolved 
upon  the  cathode  or  negative  electrode.  In 
the  following  table  some  of  the  elementary 
bodies  have  been  classified  in  their  electro- 
chemical order ;  the  list  must  not  be  taken  as 
absolutely  correct,  as  various  experimenters 
have  obtained  a  slightly  different  order,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  purity  of  the  metals  used. 

Elertro-nesiatire 

Oxygen  Silver 

Sulphur  Copper 

Nitrogen  Bismuth 

Chlorine  Tin 

Iodine  Lead 

Pliosphoms  Aluminum 

Carbon  Iron 

Antimony  Zinc 

ITydrogen  Magnesium 

(Sold  Barium 

Platinum  Sodium 

Mercury  Potassium 

JOeetro-potiiiee 
Each  substance  in  this  table  is  electro-nega- 
tive to  the  one  below  it ;  the  greatest  differences 
between  any  two  bodies  being  found  in  those  r 
which  are  most  widely  separated.     This  table 
also  exhibits  what  is  called  an  electro-motive  | 
series,  i.e.  if  any  of  the  solid  bodies  in  the  list ' 
are  immersed  in  dilute  acid,  and  one  of  the 
Ixidies  below  it  in  the  series  be  immersed  like- 
wise, a  current  will  flow  through  the  connecting  ' 
wire  from  the  one  above  to  the  one  below  in 
the  list.     And  the  greater  the  distance  of  the 
two  bodies  from  each  other  in  the  series,  the  • 
greater  will  be  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  ' 
current  generated  by  their  combination.     The  ' 
next  law  of  electrolysis  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  of  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  import- 
ance.    It  is  as  follows :—  I 
4,  The  amouvt  as  well  as  the  direciion  of 
elicirolysis  is  definite^  and  it  is  drpendent  upon  . 
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the  degree  of  action  in  the  battery,  being  i- 
rectly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  eUctrldt^ 
in  circulation.  For  example,  it  has  1-^l 
proved  that  for  every  32*7  grains  of  zinc  whifj 
are  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  battin* 
if  local  action  be  prevented,  9  grains  of  «st<r 
will  be  decomposed  ;  or  if  iiiaed  iodide  of  lesd 
be  taken  instead  of  water,  127  grains  of  iodise 
and  103*5  grains  of  lead  will  be  separated  for 
every  32*7  grains  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the 
battery.  These  numbers  correspond  with  the 
chemical  equivalents  of  tho  foregoing  snl^ 
stances.  The  discovery  of  this  strict  quantita- 
tive law  led  Mr.  Faraday  to  oonstnict  an  instn- 
ment  for  measuring  the  strength  of  the  electric 
current.  This  instrument,  called  a  roUamittr^ 
simply  denotes  the  quantity  of  water,  or  oth^r 
electrolyte,  which  the  current  has  deoomposei 
during  a  given  time. 

5.  FiniUly,  those  bodice  only  are  electrolytet 
which  are  cojnposed  of  a  conductor  and  a  no:- 
conductor.  Tne  conductors  accumulate  on  the 
cathode  or  negative  pole,  and  the  non-<!ondQctais 
on  the  anode.  A  compound  substance,  ood- 
sisting  of  two  non-conductors,  as  bisulphiic 
of  carbon,  or  an  alloy  formed  of  two  oonductars. 
cannot  be  electrolysed. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  roltaie  battery 
is  not  only  a  valuable  agent  in  research,  W 
is  now  practically  employed  on  a  large  scilv 
in  some  manufactures.  It  is  used  chiefly  ttr 
the  purpose  of  depositing  a  metal  by  electio- 
l3'sis  on  the  conducting  surface  to  be  coated. 
When  a  solution  of  sulphate  is  submitted  t^ 
electrolysis,  metallic  copper  is  precipitated  on 
tho  negative  electrode,  sulphuric  add  appearing 
at  the  positive,  where  it  is  again  converted  m'o 
an  equivalent  of  the  sulphate' if  that  electrode 
be  of  copper.  Impressions  of  coins  can  thti$ 
be  taken,  and  the  metallic  imprint  produced  is 
termed  an  electrotype  or  Voltattpk. 

Passing  from  the  chemical  action  of  th? 
voltaic  battery,  we  must  notice  briefly  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  electric  cmxent. 
When  the  poles  of  a  powerful  battery  are 
grasped  by  the  moistenea  hands,  a  eootiniK/n5 
shodc  is  felt,  and  the  muscles  of  the  body  are 
violently  convulsed.  The  physiological'  ap- 
plication of  the  battery,  though  at  first  fre- 
quently employed,  has  now  been  supersedfti 
by  the  use  of  the  induction  coiL  [Volti- 
KLBCTRic  iNDrcTiojf.]  When  a  few  cells  are 
connected  by  a  wire,  a  spark  is  seen  at  rh 
moment  of  making  and  breaking  contact;  if 
the  number  of  these  cells  be  increased  ihe 
spark  becomes  more  brilliant,  and  at  last  ghw* 
with  steady  light,  when  a  sufficient  numbpr  rf 
cells  aro  employed.  With  electrodes  of  euke 
and  a  battery  of  thirty  or  forty  of  Grorei 
cells,  a  dazzling  luminous  arc  is  produceii 
when  the  poles,  having  been  brought  in  res- 
tact,  are  separated  for  a  short  distance.  Thb 
is  the  electric  light,  and  its  intense  briUiaiKT 
and  enormous  tempeiature  have  caused  it  to 
be  largely  employed  for  lecture  illustrations: 
it  has  also  of  late  been  used  for  lighthouse 
illumination  with  much  promise  of  sueeesei 
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Not  only  does  the  electric  current  manifest 
itself  when  passing  between  the  terminals  of 
the  battery,  but  in  a  closed  circuit,  as  in  fig.  2, 
the  wire  which  conveys  the  current  possesses 
extraordinary  properties.     In  the  year   1819 
a  Danish  physicist,  Oersted,  was  led  to  oon- 
clade,  by  the  pure  eflfect  of  reasoning,  that  the 
cunnecting  wire  of  a  battery  had  a  magnetic 
condition.    Experiments  were  made  with  this 
f ud  in  Tiew ;  and  from  these,  the  same  year, 
Oersted  was  able  to  announce,  that  when  the 
voltaic  current  flowed  through  a  wire  it  had 
the  power  of  deflecting  from  the    meridian 
a  magnetic  needle  suspended  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  wire.    The  direction  in  which  the 
iitedle  is  deflected  depends  upon  its  position 
in  relation  to  the  wire,  and  upon  the  direction 
in  which  the  current  moves  tlirough  the  wire. 
If  the  wire  is  stretched  in  the  magnetic  meri- 
(Imn  above  the  needle,  and  the  current  flows 
from  south   to  norths   the  north   end  of  the 
needle  will  be  deflected  towards  the  west.     If 
one  of  these  two  conditions  be  altered,   the 
effect  is  reversed;  but  if  both  the  direction 
of  the  current  and  the  position  of  the  needle 
he  inverted,  the  effect  remains  the  same.    By 
coiling  the   wire  which  conveys  the  current 
round  and  round  the  needle,  the  feeble  action 
exerted  by  the  single  wire  is  multiplied   by 
the  simultaneous  and  similar  action  of  every 
coil ;  hence  by  this  means  the  effect  of  a  weak 
current  on  the  needle  can  be  greatly  exalted. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  Galvanometsb, 
vhich  gave    rise  to    the    electric    telegraph, 
nnd  is  an  almost  indispensable  apparatus  in 
many    branches    of    physical    research.      Of 
whatever  metal  the  wire  may  happen  to  be 
^hieh  transmits  the  electric  current,  it  has, 
during   the  passage  of  the  current,   all  the 
properties  which  belong  to  a  magnet.     Dipped 
in  iron  filings,  a  layer  immediately  ^thers 
round  the  wire,  and  is  held  there  till  the 
circuit  is  broken.    Coiled  into  a  closed  helix 
and  suspended,  copper  wire  is  made  to  behave 
like  a  compass,  turning  one  end  to  the  north, 
and  having  its  extremities  attracted  and  ro- 
p«-lled  by  the  poles  of  an  ordinary  magnet. 
Steel  placed  within  such  a  coil  becomes  a 
powerful   and  permanent  magnet;    and,    bv 
winding  the  wire  from  a  battery  round  soft 
iron  instead   of  steel,  msgnets  of  enormous 
power  are  produced  so  long  as  the  current 
flows.     These  temporary  magnets,  formed  by 
S4'uding  a  current  of  electricity  round  soft  iron, 
are  caUed  electro-mafftiets^  and  are  further  de- 
scribed under  the  word  Electbo-iiaonktisu. 

The  intensity  of  the  voltaic  current  at  any 
piint  in  a  circuit  is  found  by  dividing  the 
<Jectro-motive  force  of  the  battery  by  the  re- 
sistance— which  the  current  encounters  as  it 
traverses  the  liquid  in  the  cells  of  the  battery 
and  in  the  wire  which  joins  its  poles.  The  re- 
.si«(tance  arises  from  the  fact,  that  electricity 
passes  with  greater  ease  through  some  bodies 
than  through  others.  Those  substances  which 
transmit  the  current  freely  are  termed  con- 
ductors, and  those  which  resist  its  passage 
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non-conducton.  The  metals  are  of  the  former 
class  (as  also,  more  or  less,  are  liquids),  and 
gases  are  of  the  latter.  The  metals  ako  differ 
in  conductivi^  among  themselves.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives 
some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Matthiessen 
on  the  electric  conductivity  of  commercially 
pure  bodies,  the  best  conductors  being  repre- 
sented by  100. 


Silver      .     . 

100 

Potassium 

.  20-8 

ZT.  :  : 

77-4 

Iron      .     . 

.  14-4 

55-2 

Platinum  . 

.  10-5 

Sodium   .    . 

37-4 

Lead    .     . 

.    7-7 

Aluminium  . 

33-8 

Mercury    . 

.     1-6 

Zinc   .     .     . 

27-4 

Graphite  . 

.    0-07 

The  temperatures  of  these  substances  were 
not  all  the  same ;  when  silver  and  copper  aro 
compared  at  the  same  temperature,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  less  than  that  given. 
An  increase  of  temperature  diminishes  the 
conductivity  of  solids,  but  increases  that  of 
liquids;  these  bodies  are;,  however,  at  all 
temperatures  far  inferior  to  solids  as  con- 
ductors of  electricity.  If  the  conductivity  of 
silver  be  taken  as  100,000,000,  that  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  of  add  to  11  of  water)  would 
be  only  89 ;  and  that  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt  only  31*5,  whilst  distilled 
water  is  represented  by  the  number  0*013, 
practically  a  non-conductor.  Gases  are  almost 
absolute  non-conductors  of  voltaic  electricity. 

When  the  electric  current  traverses  bad  con- 
dactors,  the  resistance  which  it  experiences 
causes  a  part  of  the  current  to  disappear,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  resisting  medium  becomes 
hot  It  has  been  proved  by  Joule,  that,  for 
currents  of  equal  strength,  the  heat  developed 
in  a  wire  is  directly  proportional  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  wire,  i.e.  inversely  as  its  con- 
ducting power;  and,  for  the  same  wire,  the 
rise  in  temperature  is  proportional  to  tho 
strength  of  the  current.  By  using  an  imper- 
fect conductor,  as  platinum,  many  feet  of  a 
wire  of  such  a  metal  may  be  raised  to  incan- 
descence, and  even  fused,  merely  by  the  passage 
of  a  powerful  electric  current. 

A  very  copious  source  of  voltaic  electricity 
has  recently  been  obtained  from  a  new  appli- 
cation, by  ilr.  TVilde,  of  Faraday's  discovery 
of  magneto-electricity.  In  the  course  of  some 
experiments  Mr.  Wilde  noticed  that  a  small 
amount  of  dynamic  electricity,  when  sent  round 
an  electro-magnet,  produces  an  indefinitely 
larp;e  amount  of  magnetism,  and  by  the  ro- 
tation of  a  suitable  armature  in  front  of  such 
a  magnet  an  indefinitely  large  amount  of 
electricity  is  capable  of  being  evolved.  No 
battery  at  all  is  necessary;  for  the  current, 
in  the  first  instance,  can  be  derived  by  rotating 
an  armature  covered  with  a  bobbin  of  wire 
in  front  of  a  permanent  magnet.  Starting, 
then,  with  a  small  magneto-electric  machine, 
Mr.  Wilde  sends  the  feeble  current  obtained 
from  it  through  the  coils  of  an  electro-magnet 
of  large  dimensions.  In  front  of  this  magnet 
another  armature  revolves,  generating  a  second 
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and  more  powerful  current.  This  stxonger 
current  is  Uien  sent  round  a  second  electro- 
magnet t>f  enormous  size.  The  weight  of  this 
magnet  is  nearly  three  tons,  and  its  strength, 
when  excited  as  just  described,  is  enor- 
mous. By  the  revolution  of  an  armature 
between  the  poles  of  this  magnet,  so  great 
a  current  of  electricity  is  generated  that  it  can 
melt  pieces  of  iron  rod  15  inches  long  and 
^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  can  heat  to  red- 
ness 21  feet  of  No.  16  iron  wire.  The  light 
given  between  two  coke  points  by  this  current 
is  so  intense,  that  it  is  said  to  cast  shadows  of 
the  flames  of  street  lamps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
oif,  and  at  that  distance  the  rays  from  the  re- 
flector appeared  like  sunlight.  Sensitive  paper, 
when  exposed  for  20  seconds,  at  2  feet  from 
this  light,  was  darkened  as  much  as  by  one 
minute's  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
midday  sun.  These  brilliant  effects  are  not, 
however,  obtained  without  the  expenditnre 
of  force ;  for  it  has  been  found  tliat  very  con- 
siderable steam  power  is  required  to  revolve 
the  armatures  in  front  of  the  electro-magnets. 
Mr.  Wilde  has  thus  converted  the  mechanieal 
motion  generated  by  the  expansion  of  steam  by 
heat  into  the  most  powerful  source  of  voltaic 
electricity  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted. 

Still  more  recently  (February  1867),  Dr. 
Wheatstone  and  lillr.  Siemens  have  simul- 
taneously announced  their  independent  dis- 
covery of  another  means  of  obtaining  powerful 
currents  of  magneto-electricity  by  somewhat 
similar  means. 

▼oltalte.  A  species  of  iron-alum,  which 
occurs  in  duU  oil-green  to  brown  or  black 
cubical  crystals,  and  their  modifications,  at  the 
Solfatara  near  Naples,  and  at  the  Runmels- 
berg  mine,  near  Gbslar  in  Hanover.  Named  in 
honour  of  the  Italian  physician,  A.  Volta. 

Voltameter  (Ital.  volta^  and  C^r.  /x^por,  a 
nuasure).  An  instrument  contrived  by  Mr.  Fara- 
day for  measuring  the  electro-motive  force  or 
strength  of  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity. 

The  indicating  body  used  in  this  instrument 
is  generally  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  electrodes  are  plates  of  platinum ;  and  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  has  passed  is  in- 
dicated by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water, 
which  is  evolved,  or,  in  other  words,  l>y  the 
Fig.  1.  weight  of  water  decomposed.  When 
the  strength  of  the  current  is  small, 
the  voltameter  represented  in  the 
margin  is  a  good  form:  a  is  a 
graduated  straight  tube  closed  at  the 
upper  end,  and  including  two  plati- 
num electrodes,  connected  with  the 
external  wires  b  b ;  through  these 
is  sent  the  current  the  strength 
of  which  is  to  be  determined.  The 
tube  is  fitted  by  grinding  it  into  one 
mouth  of  the  double-necked  bottle 
containing  the  acidulated  water,  and 
is  filled  by  inclining  the  bottle.  When  an  elec- 
tiic  current  is  passed  through  the  instrument, 
the  gases  evolved  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
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tube  and  displace  the  dilute  acid,  the  ttoppei  ( 
being  left  open.  The  amount  of  the  gases  li- 
berated is  read  off  on  the  graduated  tube,  wiud 
can  be  at  once  refilled  by  replacing  the  stopper 
Ct  and  inclining  the  whole  instroment.  For 
every  32'7  grains  of  sine  dissolved  in  any  one 
ceU  of  the  battery,  9  grains  of  water  are  de- 
composed in  the  voltameter,  and  46*6  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen,  or  1  grain,  and  233  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen,  or  8  grains,  at  60  Fahr.  and 
30  inches  Bar.,  are  evolved  upon  its  plates ;  at 
the  same  time,  46*6  cubic  inches  o{  hydrogen  ire 
evolved  from  everv  platinum  plate  in  the  cells 
of  the  battery  (Miller). 

When  hirge  quantities  of  the  mixed  gases  are 
to  be  measured,  as  in  cases  where  the  cuEFrat 
is  left  continuous  for  fig,  2. 

several  hours  or  days, 
a  voltameter  of  theac^ 
companying  form  mav 
be  used.  The  evolved 
gases  pass  by  the  tube  b  into  a  pneamatic 
trough,  whne  th^  are  received  in  a  graduated 
jar  and  measured :  c  e  are  the  projecting  wvks 
by  which  communication  is  made  with  tbe 
platinum  electrodes,  seen  as  a  dotted  fine  issid« 
the  glass  cylinder,  which  is  nearly  filled  witi 
acidulated  water. 

▼oltatjrpe  or  Bl«etrotype^  The  cast  of 
an  object  obtained  by  the  gradual  depositkm  of 
a  metal  fiom  a  metallic  solution  through  thf 
agency  of  a  current  of  electricity.  The  pPoe«? 
can  be  illustrated  as  follows :  If  two  pieces  of 
clean  platinum  are  plunged  into  a  soIutioQ  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  no  change  takes  place.  Bit 
if  an  electric  current  be  now  transmittAi 
through  the  solution,  by  means  of  these  plati- 
num plates,  copper  is  immediately  predpUted 
upon  the  platinum,  which  forms  Uie  n€gatiT«> 
electrode,  or  cathode,  the  positrve  electrode,  or 
anode^  remaining  deaiL  If  the  curr«nt  be  vm 
reversed,  the  copper  will  be  removed  from  tir 

Slatinum  plate  upon  which  it  had  just  bers 
eposited,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  cleas 
plate ;  and  thus,  by  reversing  the  directi<MB  0: 
the  electric  current,  the  copper  may  be  icc* 
backwards  and  forwards,  being  always  de- 
posited upon  the  negative  pole,  or,  in  po{mIjr 
phraseology,  upon  toat  surface  by  ^ich  the 
electric  current  leaves  the  electrolyte,  or  sola- 
tion  that  is  undergoing  decomposition.  Br  & 
continuance  of  the  electric  current^  and  keeplcg 
up  the  strength  of  the  solution  by  the  occaskrsal 
addition  of  fresh  portions  of  the  salt  of  copyer, 
the  metallic  film  upon  the  cathode  may  1«  u^- 
tained  of  any  required  thickness,  and  ssj 
afterwards  be  peeled  off  the  platinum  surtVy. 
The  texture  of  the  deposited  copper  varies  witk 
the  battery  power  employed,  and  with  t^ 
temperature  and  strength  of  the  solution :  ^ 
that  it  may  be  obtained  hard,  brittle,  ati 
crystalline,  or  malleable  and  tough,  or  exts 
pulverulent,  according  to  the  management  ci 
the  operator.  A  current  of  low  intena!7,  » 
moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  e.*p- 
per  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  tea- 
perature  not  below  60^  or  70**,  are  the  cir- 
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CQinstances  nnder  which  the  best  deposit  of 
copper  is  usually  obtained  for  the  purposes  to 
which  this  process  is  commonly  applied. 

When  the  negative  pole  or  cathode,  instead 
of  being,  as  above  represented,  a  plane  surface 
of  platinum,  is  irregular  (like  a  medal  or  coin), 
an  exact  impression  of  the  device  may  be 
taken  off  on  the  precipitated  copper.  Copies 
or  plates  of  this  kind  are  known  by  the  i 
name  of  voUatypes,  or  more  frequently  are 
now  called  electrotypes.  Gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals  may,  by  proper  management,  be 
substituted  for  copper ;  or,  if  the  precipitated 
metal  be  left  upon  the  surface  on  which  it  is 
thrown  down,  gilding,  silvering,  and  coppering 
may  be  extensively  and  beautifully  effected. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  art  of  eUetrthpiating  has  also 
arisen  out  of  these  electro-chemical  actions. 

The  merit  of  first  introducing  this  now  well- 
known  and  valuable  art  has  been  ascribed  to 
several  persons.  It  appears  that,  in  working 
with  his  battery,  Daniellwas  the  first  to  notice 
the  deposition  of  metallic  copper  by  electricity  ; 
that,  in  1839,  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg  was  the 
first  to  publish  a  practical  application  of  this 
fact,  the  publication  of  which  evoked  announce- 
ments from  two  Englishmen,  Spencer  and 
Jordan,  each  of  whom  was  independently 
working  at  the  same  object,  and  had  attained 
the  same  end  as  Jacobi.  Messrs.  Elkington 
almost  immediately  applied  the  process  to  the 
plating  and  gilding  of  goods  on  a  large  scale, 
and  their  manufactory  still  holds  the  first  place 
in  this  country. 

To  become  an  expert  at  electrotyping,  or  the 
galvano-flaeiic  art,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
requires  but  little  apparatus,  and  involves  bat 
a  trifling  expense  ;  intelligent  care  and  patience 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  sure  to  bring  success. 
Supposing  it  were  wished  to  take  a  copy  of  a 
medal — ^it  may  either  be  copied  directly,  and 
an  inverted  impression  obtained  from  which  a 
second  electrotype  can  be  taken ;  or  a  cast  of 
the  medal  may  first  be  made  in  wax  or  plaster. 
If  the  latter  and  most  general  plan  be  adopted, 
the  mould,  if  of  plaster,  must  be  first  soaked  in 
oil,  or  immersed  in  melted  spermaceti  or  tallow 
so  as  to  render  it  impermeable  to  water.  The 
wax  or  plaster  mould  must  then  be  made  a 
conductor  of  the  current,  and  this  can  be  done 
by  thoroughly  brushing  black-lead  over  the 
surface  which  it  is  intended  to  reproduce. 
When  the  medal  itself  is  used,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  copper,  which  would 
take  place  upon  the  edges,  and  upon  the  re- 
verse of  the  medal,  those  parts  should  be 
covered  with  shell-lac  or  sealing-wax  varnish. 

The  medal  or  mould,  after  being  hung  in  a 
loop  of  copper  wire,  is  now  ready  for  the  follow- 
ing simple  voltaic  arrangement:  A  is  a  glass 
cylinder  (a  common  lamp-glass  answers  the 
purpose),  closed  at  bottom  with  a  piece  of 
bladder,  or  with  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  of  acid  to  8 
of  water  by  measure) ;  Z  is  a  piece  of  amal- 
gamated zinc  immersed  in  the  acid,  and  con- 
nected by  a  copper  wire  with  the  medal  M;  C 
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is  a  jar,  or  glass  tumblf^r,  nearly  filled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  acidu- 
lated bv  the  addition  of  about 
a  tenth  part  of  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  arrangement, 
the  acid  in  the  generating 
cell  is  prevented  from  mix- 
ing with  the  solution  in  the 
jar  by  the  diaphragm  of  \^ 
bladder  or  plaster;  which, 
however,  when  thoroughly 
wetted,  suffers  the  electric 
current  to  pass  ftrom  the  zinc 
to  the  medal  (or   negative  ^^<g;5 

pole),  and  so  through   the  ^-^-sm 

wire,  in  the  direction  of  the 
darts,  back  to  the  zinc.  In 
this  way  a  film  of  metallic  copper  is  gradually 
thrown  down  upon  M,  which  goes  on  increas- 
ing, and  when  sufficiently  thick  (perhaps  in 
24  or  30  hours),  the  wire  with  Z  and  M  at 
its  ends  is  lifted  out.  By  inserting  the  point 
of  a  knife  the  deposited  copper  is  released,  and 
when  pulled  off  of  M  presents  a  feithful  and 
minute  impression  of  the  object. 

In  the  case  of  seals,  coins,  and  other  small 
articles,  a  number  of  them  may  be  put  in  pro- 
cess at  once  by  the  following  modification  of 
the  above  described  apparatus.  A  is  a  jar 
filled  with  a  saturated  and  slightly  acid  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper ;  B  is  a  pig.  2. 

porous  earthenware  cylinder, 
similarto  those  used  in  Daniell's 
constant  battery,  filled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add.  The 
articles  to  be  coated  with  cop- 
per are  prepired  as  above  A 
described,  and  attached,  to  cop- 
per  wires  having  a  small  piece 
of  zinc  at  their  other  end; 
several  of  these  may  then  be  sus- 
pended round  the  porous  tube ;  and  thus  the 
zinc  being  in  the  add,  and  the  coin  or  seal  in 
the  cupreous  solution,  the  process  goes  on  until 
the  electrotype  is  perfect. 

When  a  number  of  artides  of  different  sizes 
are  to  be  electrotypcd,  the  following  arrange- 
ment is  generally  adopted  where  the  process  is 
employed  upon  a  large  scale ;  as  in  preparing 
electro-types  from  wood-cuts,  copper-plates, 
plaster  casts,  &e.  A  is  a  trough  of  any  re- 
Fig.  8. 
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quired  dimensions,  made  of  slate  or  wood,  ^ 
nerally  lined  with  marine  glue,  and  filled  with 
a  proper  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  C  is 
a  copper  plate  immersed  in  the  trough,  and 
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forming  the  positiye  electarode  of  a  Danieirs 
battery  B  (of  which  one  cell  only  is  here  re- 
prest^nted,  but  of  which  two  or  more  may  be 
employed  as  required) ;  D  I)  is  a  copper  rod 
forming  the  negatiye  electrode,  to  wnich  the 
articles  to  be  coated  with  copper  are  suspended 
by  copper  wires.  These  several  articles,  pre- 
viously prepared  as  described,  are  retained  in 
the  circuit  till  adequately  coated  by  copper. 
In  this  form  of  apparatus  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution  is  maintained  at  its  original  strength  ; 
for,  as  the  copper  is  deposited  upon  the  mould, 
the  sulphuric  acid  liberated  at  the  positive  pole 
converts  an  equivalent  of  the  copper  of  the 
plate  C  into  the  sulphate.  Numerous  applica- 
tions have  been  made  of  the  process  of  electro- 
typing  ;  engravings  are  copied,  music  is  printed, 
busts  and  other  figures  are  cast^  ferns,  sea- 
weed, and  flowers  moulded  in  metal,  and  above 
all  daguerreotypes  reproduced,  with  wonderful 
faithfdness  and  detail. 

The  other  application  of  electro-metallurgy 
is  the  covering  one  metal  with  a  thin  crust  of 
another ;  a  process  even  more  generally  useful 
than  the  reproduction  of  objects.  For  coating 
articles  with  silver,  a  bath  is  made  containing 
1  part  of  cyanide  of  silver  to  2  or  3  parts  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  about  150 
parts  of  water.  The  article  to  be  plated  is 
made  the  negative  pole,  and  a  piece  of  silver  hung 
in  the  bath  forms  the  positive  electrode.  The 
silver  will  be  deposited  with  a  dead  appear- 
ance ;  if  lustre  is  required,  a  few  drops  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  added  to  the  bath  will  effect 
this  object  Articles  may  also  be  gilded  by 
employing  a  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of 
gold  and  potassium.  In  all  cases  where  silver 
or  gold  is  to  be  deposited,  so  as  to  give  a  dur- 
able adhesive  coating,  the  articles  must  be  per- 
fectly clean.  For  this  purpose  they  must  be 
boiled  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  then  dipped 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  well  washed 
immediately  before  putting  them  in  the  bath. 
Other  metiils,  besides  copper,  silver,  and  gold, 
can  be  electrically  deposited  from  their  solutions ; 
of  these  the  most  successful  and  useful  as  yet 
employed  is  the  coating  of  iron  with  zinc,  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  being  here  em- 
ployed. Alloys  of  the  metals  have  also  been 
deposited,  but  the  processes  are  attended  with 
practical  diflSculties.    [Voltaic  Batttbrt.] 

▼olti  (Ital.  turn).  In  Music,  a  term 
directing  that  the  leaf  is  to  be  turned  over. 

▼oltalno  or  Voltxlte.  A  native  ozysul- 
phido  of  zinc,  composed  (when  pure)  of  82*7 
per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  zinc,  and  17*3  oxide. 
it  occurs  in  small  hemispherical  incrustations 
of  a  dirty  rose-red  colour,  which  are  opaque  or 
only  slightly  translucent*  and  have  a  vitreo- 
resmous  lustre,  at  Eozi&res,  near  Port  Gibaud 
in  Auvergne;  and  at  the  Eiias  Hine,  near 
Joachimsthal,  Bohemia.  Named  after  Voltz, 
French  engineer  of  mines. 

▼olubilis    (Lat   rolling).    In  Botany,   a 
term  applied  to  stems  or  leaf-stalks,  and  similar 
bodies  which  have  the  property  of  twisting 
round  some  other  body. 
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▼olmiio  (Lat.  voluman,  from  toIto,  Ir6B\, 
A  book.  Thus  a  library  is  stud  to  consist  of 
80  many  thousand  volumes,  and  a  long  work  is 
divided  for  convenience  into  aeyeral  volumes. 
Every  single  roll  of  paper  or  parchment,  in  an 
ancient  library,  was  of  coarse  equivalent  to  a 
single  book  in  one  of  our  own.  The  French 
wond  tofne  (siguif^ng,  properly,  a  single  volume 
of  a  work  containing  more  than  one)  is  the 
Greek  r^ftos,  from  rijuftuf,  to  cut  or  divide. 

VoLmcE.  In  Geometry,  this  term  denotes 
the  quantity  of  space,  of  three  dimensions,  en- 
closed by  a  sur&ce  or  surfaces.  The  volume 
of  a  body,  or  its  solid  content,  is  the  qnantitr 
of  space  which  it  occupies.  For  methods  of 
estimating  volumes,  see  CuBATOitB. 

▼olnmetiio  JknBljmim.  A  meihod  of 
quantitative  chemical  analysis  in  vhich  the 
balance  and  other  elaborate  apparatus  are  mon 
or  less  dispensed  with ;  a  few  glass  vessels,  some 
graduated,  being  alone  neoessaxy.  It  consists 
in  ascertaining  how  much  of  a  solution  of 
definite  strength  and  properties  must  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  unknown  strength  before  a 
given  effect,  indicative  of  the  termination  of 
a  chemical  reaction,  can  be  produced.  Many 
solutions  of  unknown  strength  can  thus  have 
qiiantitative  values  rapidly  given  to  them. 
For  illustrations  of  the  processi  see  Aixau- 

HBTBT. 

Volunteers.  The  most  ancient  volunteer 
force  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company  of  the  city  of  London, 
which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  military  body  in 
Europe,  and  received  a  charter  of  incorp(»atioD 
from  HeniT  VIII.  When  Napoleon's  design 
to  invade  England  in  1803  became  knovn, 
a  large  force  of  volunteers  was  enrolled,  the 
returns  for  that  year  showing  463,134  effectives. 
The  numbers  soon  declined,  and  shortly  after 
1815  they  ceased  almost  entirely  to  exist 

The  volunteer  organisation  as  now  established 
arose  in  1858,  though  the  Victoria  Bifles,  and 
one  or  two  other  corps,  had  been  fonnM 
previously.  In  1859  a  large  force  was  formed, 
and  an  inspecting  staff  established.  The  Act 
26  &  27  Viet,  c  65  (1863)  now  regulates  the 
formation  and  system  of  ^-olunteer  corps. 
They  are  also  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Order  in  Council,  July  27,  1863,  and  to 
all  regulations  made  regarding  them  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

In  time  of  peace  the  adjutants  and  seijeant 
instructors  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War.  The  other 
ofiicers  are  not  subject  to  military  law,  but  can 
be  deprived  of  their  commissions  by  authority 
of  her  majesty;  and  the  hon-commissiotted 
uificers  and  privates  are  liable  to  fine  and 
dismissal  under  certain  rules.  In  case  of  in- 
vasion, actual  or  apprehended,  her  nuyesty 
may  direct  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counti» 
to  call  out  any  volunteers,  who  are  bound  to 
march  anywhere  within  Great  Britain.  AH 
officers  and  men  thus  called  out  become  subjeet 
to  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  and 
receive  pay  and  allowances  corresponduig  to 
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those  of  the  similar  branches  of  the  regalor 
army.  | 

The  Tolunteer    force,  including    yeomaniy, 
takes  precedence  immediately  after  the  militia ; 
and  the  various  corps  rank  as  under:  light 
horse  artillery ;  engineers ;  engineer  and  rail-  * 
way  transport ;  mounted  rifles ;  rifles.    On  the  ' 
formation  of  a  corps,  it  receives  an  establishment  j 
and  a  number.  i 

The  members  of  a  corps  are  either  honorary 
or  enrolled.    Enrolled  members  are  classed  as  ' 
efficient  and   non-efficient.    The   qualifications  , 
for  efficient  members  are*de.fined  by  an  Order 
in  Council  of  July  27,  1863. 

The  staff  of  the  volunteer  force  consists 
of  1  inspector-general,  1  deputy  inspector,  10 
assistant  inspectors,  and  3  honorary  inspectors 
of  musketry.  The  pay  and  allowances  for  the 
volunteer  force  are  as  follows :  Adjutants  and 
seirjeant  instructors  receive  permanent  pay  and  ! 
allowances.  An  annual  capitation  grant  of 
20s.  for  each  effective  volunteer  is  given  to  each 
artillery  corps:  20«.  for  other  corps,  with  a 
special  allowance  of  10s.  each  for  men  fulfilling 
certain  conditions.  Administrative  battalions 
have,  under  certain  regulations,  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  4s.  for  eadi  effective.  Arms  and 
ammunition  for  practice  are  supplied  at  the 
public  expense. 

The  total  number  of  yeomaniy  and  volun- 
teers now  (1866-7)  borne  on  the  muster  rolls  is 
193,523  of  all  ranks,  which  are  as  follows: 
Yeomanry  cavalry,  14,268.  Volunteers — Staff  at 
head  quarters,  12  ;  adjutants,  280  ;  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  901;  light  horse,  830; 
artillery,  32,010 ;  engineers,  4,823 ;  mounted 
rifles,  438;  rifles,  139,961.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Army  of  Great  Britain^  published 
annually  by  authority,  at  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  War  Office. 

▼olaspa  Sagra.  A  short  saga,  in  which  a 
theogony  is  combined  with  a  cosmogony,  and  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  world  are  traced  to 
the  twilights  of  the  gods  when  Odin  and  the 
JBsir  are  all  doomed  to  perish.  The  age  of  this 
saga  is  doubtfal. 

The  word  Volospa  means  the  spa  (Scotch 
spae\  or  prophecy  of  Vola,  the  inspired  or  mad 
prophetess  (whence  the  English /oo^  a,nd  folly). 
With  the  first  part  of  this  word  may  be  com- 
mred  the  name  of  Yeleda,  the  prophetess  of  the 
Bructeri,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  (Hist.  iv.  61.) 
Volata  (Lat.  a  volute).  A  name  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of  the  Vermes  Tesiacea, 
including  those  which  have  a  univalve  spiral 
shell,  with  an  aperture  without  a  beak,  and 
somewhat  effuse;  and  a  columella  twisted  or 
plaited,  generally  without  lips  or  perforation. 
The  Mollusca  thus  characterised  form  a  family 
in  the  Buccinoid  tribe  of  the  Pectinibranchiate 
Gastropods  of  Cuvier's  system,  and  are  dis- 
tributed into  the  following  subgenera:  Oliva, 
Brug. ;  Vdvaria,  Lam. ;  Voluta  proper ;  Cym- 
biumt  Montf.  ;  MargineUa,  Lam. ;  OolurnhdlUf 
Lam. ;  Mitra^  Lam. ;  Cancellaria,  Lam. 

▼olnte  (Lat.  volvo,  /  roll).    In  Architec- 
ture, the  spiral  scroll  appendea  on  each  side  to 
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the  capital  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capitals  are  also  decorated  with 
volutes  ;  but  their  character  is  different,  their 
size  smaller,  and  they  are  always  diagonaUy 
placed.  In  the  Corinthian  order  they  are 
more  numerous,  and  in  the  Composite  they  are 
larger  than  in  the  Corinthian. 

▼olTa  or  "Wtappmr.  In  Botany,  a  term 
used  in  describing  fungi  to  denote  the  involu- 
crum-like  base  of  the  stipes  of  Agaricus.  It 
was  originally  the  bag  enveloping  the  whole 
plant,  but  was  left  at  the  foot  of  the  stipes  when 
the  plant  elongated  and  burst  through  it. 

▼olTUlns  (Lat.  volvere,  to  roU  up,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  arise  from  twisting  of  the 
intestines).  The  contractile  action  of  the 
membranes  of  the  intestines,  usually  termed 
cholic  or  gripes.     [Iliac  Passion.] 

Vomica  (Lat.  vomo,  J  spit  up).  A  *  cavity 
in  the  lungs,  which  is  the  result  of  softening  of 
deposited  tubercle  in  phthisical  persons.  These 
cavities  apparently  may  also  result  from  de- 
generation and  softening  of  fibrinous  material 
deposited  in  the  lung. 

▼omlolna  or  Voinioliio.  A  name  given 
by  some  phsrmaceutical  chemists  to  the  alkaloid 
more  usually  termed  Brucia,  obtained  from  the 
bark  and  seeds  of  the  Nux  vomica  and  from 
St.  Jgnatiu^  bean ;  it  is  usually  associated  with 
Strychnia,     [Brxjcia.] 

▼omltoria  (Lat.  vomo).  In  Architecture, 
the  openings,  gates,  or  doors,  in  the  ancient 
theatres  and  amphitheatres,  which  gave  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  public. 

Voraullte.  A  name  for  the  ferro-magne- 
sian  phosphate  of  alumina,  met  with  in  agangue 
of  quartz,  at  Waldbach,  near  Vorau,  in  Styria. 
It  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Blue  Spar  or 
LaatUite. 

▼orbausorlte.  A  mineral  from  the 
JFleims  Valley  in  the  Tyrol,  with  the  same 
composition  as  Hetinalite,  but  rendered  im- 
pure by  an  admixture  of  small  quantities  of 
theoxides  of  manganese  and  iron.  Named  in 
honour  of  Vorhauser,  a  Tyrolese  minister. 

▼ortex  (Lat.  another  form  of  vertex).  An 
eddy  or  whirlpool;  a  body  of  water  running 
rapidly  round  and  forming  a  cavity  in  the 
middle,  into  which  floating  bodies  are  drawn. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  whirlwind. 

In  the  Cartesian  philosophv,  vortex  signifies 
a  collection  of  material  particles,  forming  a  fluid 
or  ether,  endowed  with  a  rapid  rotatory  motion 
about  an  axis.  By  means  of  this  hypotliesis 
and  the  received  doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces, 
a  plausible  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
motion  of  the  planets,  which  move  nearly  in  the 
same  plane;  but  the  motions  of  the  comets 
which  traverse  the  heavens  in  all  directions  are 
inexplicable,  and  in  fact  are  inconsistent  with 
the  hypothesis.  Descartes,  nevertheless,  had 
the  merit  of  attempting  to  show  how  the  uni- 
verse might  have  assumed  its  present  form  and 
be  preserved  on  mechanical  principles.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  system  of  vortices,  see 
Maclaurin's  Account  of  Newton's  Philosophical 
Discoveries. 
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Electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  have  also 
been  explained  by  the  Theory  of  Molecular 
Vortices.    {Phil.  Mag,  1861.) 

▼ortloel  (Lat.  vortex).  The  generic  name 
of  certain  pedicellate  Wheel  Animalcules,  pro- 
vided with  ribratile  organs  at  their  anterior 
extremity,  whose  apparently  rotatory  actions 
produoe  little  whirlpools  in  their  vicinity,  and 
thus  attract  the  particles  of  food. 

Voagite.  A  kind  of  Labradorite  which  has 
become  hydrous  through  undergoing  a  partial 
alteration,  and  which  constitutes  the  porphyry 
of  Ternuay  in  the  Vosges. 

▼oiiMOlr«  One  of  the  wedge-shaped  stones 
of  an  arch,  by  the  proper  disposition  of  which, 
in  a  semicircle  or  otiier  curve,  the  arch  is  formed. 
The  centre  stone  of  the  arch  is  called  the  key 
9tone,  The  inferior  surface  of  the  arch  is 
called  the  itUrados  or  soffit,  and  the  exterior 
the  extrados  or  back. 

▼ow  (Lat.  votum).  Solemn  promises  to 
God,  and  under  religious  sanction,  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  under  this 
name.  The  Jews  recognised  three  sorts  of 
vows :  of  devotion,  of  abstinence,  of  destruc- 
tion or  extermination  (anathema^.  In  the 
Church  of  Bome,  vows  are  divided  into  solemn 
(taken  in  the  face  of  the  church)  and  simple 
(or  private).  Kelease  from  a  vow  must  be  ob- 
tained from  a  spiritual  superior,  who  has  power 
to  grant  it  Five  vows  were  said  to  be  reserved 
for  papal  dispensation  only :  that  of  chastity ; 
the  vow  to  enter  into  a  relieious  order ;  vows 
of  pilgrimages  to  Bome  and  to  Compostella ; 
and  the  vow  of  a  crusade.  Monastic  vows  are 
now  most  commonly  understood  when  vows  are 
spoken  of.    [Monachism  ;  Obdbbs,  Bbuoious.] 

▼ow«l  (Fr.  voyelle;  Lat  vooalis,  from  vox; 
6r.  iiros).  In  Qrammar,  a  letter  which  can  be 
pronounced  alone,  thus  distinguished  from  con- 
sonants, which  require  to  be  sounded  with  the 
aid  of  a  vowel.  They  are  divided  in  ancient 
prosody  into  longt  short,  and  common  (anci- 
pites,  i.e.  either  long  or  short  at  pleasure). 
A  diphthong  consists  of  two  vowels,  of  which 
the  sounds  run  (or  are  supposed  to  run)  into 
one  another. 

VojoL  A  rope  used  on  Shipboard  to  bring 
the  pressure  of  the  capstan  to  bear  on  the 
cable  without  the  necessity  of  winding  the 
latter  round  the  barrel. 

▼litnu  In  the  Vedic  Mythology,  the  doad- 
enemy  of  Indra,  who  lets  loose  the  imprisoned 
waters  by  putting  him  to  death.  The  idea 
expressed  in  the  myth  is  precisely  that  which 
is  embodied  in  the  legend  of  the  Theban  Sphinx. 
The  name  Vritia  denotes  a  being  who  hides  or 
veils,  and  belongs  to  the  same  root  with  Yar- 
una  [Uranxts],  and  reappears  in  that  of  the 
Qreti  Orthros  [Ckrberus].  This  monster  is 
identical  with  Ahi,  the  great  serpent  or  throttler, 
who  reappears  in  the  Greek  EcmnNA,  the  Latin 
anguis,  from  the  root  ah,  or  anh  (as  in  ango, 
angina),  to  throttle.  Thus  in  the  Vedie  hymns 
Indra  is  especially  known  as  Vritrahan,  or  the 
slayer  of  Vritra,  and  thus  also  Vritra  became, 
in  course  of  time,  a  mere  generic  name  for  an 
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enemy.  In  the  conflict  he  stands  to  Indra  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  as  Geryon  or  Cacvs 
to  Heracles.  But,  as  with  other  early  Vedic 
beings,  the  names  are  not  finally  fixed,  and  the 
attributes  are  to  a  certain  extent  intexcfaange- 
able.  Vritra  is  called  sometimes  Ahi,  some- 
times Vala,  Pani  [Fabib],  &c  and  he  is  opposed 
sometimes  by  Indra  and  at  other  timee  br 
Agni,  Trita  [Tritooekeia],  and  other  gods. 
Like  Cerberus,  Vritra  has  three  heads,  ai^  he 
swallows  the  cows,  which  Indra  reacoes  from 
his  jaws»  as  Hercules  delivers  them  from  the 
cave  of  Cacus.  These  oowb  are  the  douds 
which  water  the  earth,  and  are  prevented  bj 
malevolent  powers  from  bestowing  their  gitb 
on  the  sons  of  men.  Thus,  in  Cheek  myths, 
dragons  are  commonly  represented  as  gnardiog 
fountains.  Cadmus  kills  the  monster  whu 
kept  the  fountain  of  Area,  near  Thebes ;  a 
stream  of  water  leaped  up  from  the  earth  vhm 
Ap<^o  slew  the  Python ;  and  the  apples  guaidtHl 
by  the  dragon  in  the  land  of  the  Hsspbjudks 
are  only  the  cattle  {mXo,  the  same  word  having 
both  meanings)  which  in  the  Odyssey  are  fed 
by  Phaethusa  and  Lampetie  in  the  pastnrvs  of 
the  sun. 

In  India,  this  myth  retained  to  the  last,  in 
great  measure,  a  merely  physical  significntion. 
The  battle  between  Indra  and  Vritra  was  tiic 
battle  of  the  sun-god  with  the  dark  thundt  r- 
douds  which  keep  the  rain  from  falling  on  tbe 
earth ;  the  struggle  of  <£dipu8  with  the  Sphinx, 
of  Achilleus  with  Hector,  of  Odtssxus  vith 
Melanthius    and  his    accomplices.      But  the 
tsndencv  to  invest  the  myth  with  a  moral  or 
spiritual  meaning  is  manifest  in  some  Vedic 
passages  which  contain  a  prayer  beeecehin? 
Indra  with  the  Maruts  [Thob]  to  smite  Vritn, 
*  that  the  wicked  one  reign  not  over  us ;'  bat 
the  change  was  not  fully  accomplished  till  the 
myth  was  transplanted  to  Iranian  soil;  and 
there  &om  it  sprang  the  Zoroastrian  Duausx 
which  divided  the  empire  of  the  Cosmos  between 
the    beneficent    Ormuzd    and   the  malignaot 
Ahrimak.      But   although    the    myth,    thus 
spiritualised,  assumed  a  form  which  has  exer- 
cised a  momentous  influence  on  religions  belief 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  names  remained 
for  the  most  part  the  same.    The  Vedic  Vritra 
reappears  in  the  Zend  Verethra,  and  Vritrahao 
is  seen  in  Verethragna  (the  modem  Behram). 
Nor  is  the  name  ^Iii  wanting.    The  throttling 
serpent  is  found  in  Azi  or  Aji,  who  receired  the 
epithet  dah4ka,  or  enemy,  and  from  the  union 
of  the  two  words  is  formed  the  modem  Zohak, 
who  is  slain  by  Feridoun.    [THRAfrrAKA.]     It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Inniao 
Ahriman  is  a  far  more  important  being  than 
the  Brahmanic  Vritra.     The  former  has  been 
exalted  in  a  measure  corresponding  to  the 
dignity  of  Ormusd  as  comparra  with  the  Vedic 
Indra,  until  from  the  doud  enemy  of  the  gcdi 
(adeva,  Gr.  HBfos)  he  has  become  the  creator 
of  an  evil  world  peopled  by  hosts  of  maligiuot 
demons.    Thus  tine  myth,  as  professing  to  ae- 
oonnt  for  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  vorld, 
becomes  meti^hysical,  and  is  lost  in  the  de- 
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▼elopement  of  Paneeism.  This  Iranian  demon- 
ology  is  seen  in  the  Ashodeus  of  the  Book  of 
Tobit,  and  in  the  dracon  -whom  Christian  art 
represents  as  crushed  beneath  the  feet,  and 
pierced  bj  the  laace  of  St.  George.  (Br^I, 
HercuU  H  Caem ;  Moir,  SanskrU  Texts ;  Max 
Miiller,  Leehtret  on  Ltmguage^  second  series.) 

VMtialuui.    [YBrrBA.] 

▼oloaii.  In  Latin  Mythology,  the  god  of 
fire.  The  name  is  connected  by  some  with  the 
words  fvlgerty  to  glisten,  and  ftdgtir  and  ful- 
men,  lightning;  by  others,  with  the  Sanscrit 
jx\k^t  a  firebrtmd  OT  meteor.  The  legends  aboat 
Vulcan  are  mere  reproducticms  of  the  myths 
which  grew  up  round  the  name  of  the  Greek 
god  HsFHJBffTus,  with  whom  the  Latin  deity 
was  in  course  of  time  completely  identified. 

V^ilOMdte*  Synonymoos  with  Ebonitb. 
A  good  Tulcanite  is  made  by  heating  to  800^ 
Fahr.  for  six  hours  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
caoutchouc  and  one  part  of  sulphur.  Vulcanite 
resembles  horn  in  appearance ;  it  is  much  used 
for  making  combe,  and  being  an  excellent  in- 
sulator has  been  recently  proposed  as  the  best 
material  for  the  covering  of  telegraph  wires. 

YxrsjCAxm.  A  Mineralogical  synonym  of 
Pyroxene  (Augite)  or  Volcanic  Garnet. 

▼nlflrmr  VraetloiMu  In  Arithmetic,  any 
fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  power  of  10  is 
termed  a  decimal  fracHon,  [Fraction.]  All 
others  are  called  mdqar, 

▼olflrate  (Lat.  yulffata,  for  public  use).  The 
name  given  to  the  Latm  version  of  the  Scriptures 
in  use  in  the  church  of  Borne;  the  greater 
part  of  whidi  is  the  composition  of  St.  Jerome. 
It  is  decreed  by  the  council  of  Trent  that  the 
Vulgate  is  to  be  'held  fts  authentic,'  which, 
acoOTding  to  the  interpretation  usually  put  on 
the  decree  by  theologians,  means  not  that  it  is 
in  any  way  substituted  for  the  originals,  but 
that  it  contains  nothing  contrary  to  true  faith 
and  morals.  (Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chrie- 
iianit^t  book  iii.  ch.  xi.;  Hallam,  Literary 
History,  part  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  39.) 
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▼nlpea  (Lat.  ,*  Ital.  volpe,  a  fox,  akin  to 
Gr.  &\c^(,  Sansc.  Ifipft^a,  Eng.  v-olf).  This 
has  been  made  a  subgenerio  term  by  those 
naturalists  who  so  distinguish  the  foxes  from 
the  dogs,  jackals,  and  wolves,  to  whix;h  they 
consequently  restrict  the  term  Cants.  The 
grounds  for  the  proposed  distinction  are  chiefly 
that  the  form  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  vertical 
in  the  foxes,  and  circular  in  the  dogs ;  the  lobes 
of  the  upper  incisor  teeth  are  less  distinctly 
marked  than  in  the  dog ;  the  tail  of  the  fox  is 
longer  and  more  bushy ;  its  head  broader,  and 
terminated  by  a  narrower  and  more  pointed 
muzzle ;  its  gait  and  attitude  crouching. 

Vnlpliiite.  So  caUed  from  Vulpino,  near 
Bergamo  in  Italy,  where  it  is  found.  An  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  lime  (Anhydrite),  containing 
about  8  per  cent,  of  silica.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  by  Italian  artists  for  small  statues 
and  other  ornamental  work,  under  the  name  of 
marmo  bardifflio  di  Bergamo. 

▼nltar  (Lat.  a  vulture).  The  name  of  a 
Linnean  genus  of  diurnal  Accipitrine  birds, 
characteriMd  by  an  elongated  beak,  curved 
only  at  the  extremity,  and  by  having  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
of  the  neck,  denuded  of  feathers.  To  the 
brief  Linnsan  phrase  descriptive  of  this  ge- 
nus it  may  be  added,  that  the  power  of  the 
claws  does  not  correspond  with  the  bulk  of  the 
body.  The  wings  are  so  long  that  they  are 
carried  in  the  half-extended  state  when  the 
vulture  walks  on  the  ground.  In  general,  the 
birds  of  this  group  are  of  a  cowarclly  nature, 
living  on  dead  carcases  and  ofial ;  their  gullet 
dilates  into  a  considerable  crop,  which,  when 
distended  with  garbage,  projects  above  the  fur- 
cular  bone.  When  toe  vulture  is  gorged  with 
food,  a  fcBtid  humour  is  discharged  from  the 
nostrils,  and  the  bird  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
stupidity.  The  vultures  of  Linn»us  are  divided 
into  the  subgenera  VuUur,  Cuvier ;  Cathartes, 
Cuvier;  SareoramphuSf  Cuvier;  Percnoptertis, 
Cuvier ;  Gypaetus,  Storr. 
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W.  A  letter  found  only  in  the  alphabets  of 
modem  languages.  In  form,  it  resembles  two 
Vs,  and  its  English  name  is  derived  from  the 
fact  of  the  letter  t;  being  identical  with  u  in  the 
Latin,  and  in  the  more  early  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  In  German,  to  is  pronounc^ 
like  the  English  v;  the  latter  having  the  sound 
of  /.  When  w  commences  a  sellable,  it  is  a 
consonant ;  but  in  all  other  positions,  a  vowel. 

Waek«.  A  German  Geological  term,  now 
rarely  used.  It  originally  meant  a  soft  and 
earthy  variety  of  basalt.  [G&eywackb.]  Other 
metamorphosed  rocks  of  considerable  hardness 
have  received  the  same  name. 

Wad.  A  local  name,  in  Derbyshire  and 
the  north  of  England,  for  Graphite  or  Pltimbago. 
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Li  Mineralogy,  the  term  is  used  to  denote  various 
mixtures  of  different  oxides  of  manganese, 
which  cannot  be  always  considered  as  distinct 
species  or  as  having  a  veiy  definite  chemical 
composition.  The  name  has  reference  to  the 
light  forms,  resembling  wadding,  assumed  by 
the  mineral. 

IV^dora  (Ger.  waten,  Dutch  waaden,  to  wade, 
akin  to  Lat.  vado,  and  Gr.  MiCu,  to  go).  An 
order  of  birds,  including  those  which  have  long 
legs  naked  from  above  the  distal  or  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  tibia  downwards.     [Graliatobss.] 

"WailB  (Ger.  watte).  In  Artillery,  wads 
are  of  four  kinds :  Junk  [Junk  Wads]  ;  grum- 
met [Grummet  Wad];  papier-mdclU,  being 
small  discs  used  for  closmg  the  fuze  holes  of 
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filled  common  shells  and  the  loading  holes  of 
diaphragm  shells ;  and  coal  dust,  being  serge 
bags  filled  with  coal  dust,  and  placed  inside  the 
5-lb.  cartridges  for  8-inch  guns,  to  fill  up  the 
chamber. 

Wadset.  In  Scottish  Law,  a  method  of 
mortgaging  landed  property.  It  is  now  obso- 
lete, haying  been  superseded  by  the  Ixmd  and 
disposition  in  security,  consisting  of  a  covenant 
for  payment  of  the  debt  and  a  conreyance  of 
the  land  by  way  of  security,  with  a  power  of 
sale;  the  practical  effect  of  the  whole  being 
much  the  same  as  that  of  an  English  Mobt- 
QAQB,  except  that  the  debt  constitutes  Reai. 
Propkbtt,  and  not,  as  in  England,  Pebsokal 
Phopkbty  of  the  creditor. 

lOtTafenu  Adhesive  discs  for  securing 
letters  or  sticking  papers  together.  Common 
wafers  are  punched  out  of  a  paste  made  of  very 
fine  fiour  which  is  pressed  between  two  heated 
plates  of  smooth  iron.  Transparent  wafers  are 
made  of  films  of  isinglass  or  gelatine,  dried 
upon  plate  glass,  and  punched  out  of  various 
forms  and  sizes.  Wafers  are  coloured  with 
various  materials,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
these  are  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  of  a  poisonous 
nature.  The  wafer  makers  are  very  unwilling 
to  show  the  process. 

"Waver  (Ger.  wagen,  to  venture).  In  Law, 
wagers  were  formerly  valid,  and  might  be 
made  subjects  of  action,  unless  they  were  on 
illegal  matters,  but  now  (by  stat.  8  &  9  Vict. 
109)  all  contracts  by  way  of  gamins  or  wager- 
ing are  null  and  void,  nor  can  a  deposit  on  a 
wager  be  recovered  from  the  stakeholder.  But 
this  last  provision  does  not  apply  to  subscrip- 
tions for  prizes  at  lawful  games  or  pastimes. 

waver  of  SatUe.  The  usage  of  deciding 
a  civil  suit  by  battle  was  common  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  many  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which 
established  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Boman  empire.  It  was  especially  favoured 
among  the  Lombards ;  and  there  is  a  celebrated 
passage  in  the  laws  of  their  king  Luitprand,  in 
which,  while  he  recognises  the  impiety  of  the 
custom,  he  professes  his  inability  to  abolish  it 
in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects. 
In  England,  battle  trial  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  Anglo-Saxon  laws  now  extant ;  and  its  in- 
troduction is  therefore  attributed  to  WilUam 
the  Conqueror,  although  bearing  in  his  laws 
the  Saxon  name  of  omestc,  probably  earnest. 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  ( On  ike  British  Commonwealth, 
chap,  vii.)  believes  that  the  Conqueror  did  no 
more  than  confirm  a  usage  already  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  England.  He  supposes  that 
battle  in  civil  suits  was  regularljr  joined  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  county  courts.  Trial  by  battle, 
by  the  English  common  law,  was  used  in  civil 
cases  only,  where  issue  was  joined  upon  a  writ 
of  right,  in  which  the  tenant  pleaded  the  general 
issue,  viz.  that  he  had  more  right  to  hold  than 
the  demandant  to  recover,  which  he  ofiered  to 
prove  by  the  body  of  his  champion ;  for  in  civil 
actions  the  combat  was  not  between  the  parties 
themselves.  The  champions  were  armed  with 
b&tons  and  targets,  and  the  combat  took  place 
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before  the  judges  and  serjeaiits  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  The  court  ought  to  sit  (savs 
Blackstone)  by  sunrising,  and  the  combatants 
were  bound  to  fight  until  the  stars  appeared  in 
the  evening ;  and  if  the  champion  of  the  tenant 
could  either  hold  out  so  long,  or  obtain  the 
victory,  the  tenant  prevailed  in  his  cause.  Vic- 
tory was  obtained  either  by  the  death  of  th« 
champion,  or  by  his  pronouncing  the  horrible 
wordcrat^en,  which  caused  to  his  principal  the  Io&3 
of  his  land,  and  legal  infamy  to  himself.  The 
trial  by  battle  was  the  only  mode  of  deciding  a 
writ  of  right,  until  Heniy  II.  introduced  the 
grand  appeal  or  trial  by  inquest,  and  gave  the 
tenant  his  choice  between  them.  The  last 
trial  by  battle  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  in  the  I3th  Elizabeth,  1571,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  lists  were  set  up  in  Totfaill-fieXds  (Dyer 
301) ;  but  in  the  Court  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Durham  there  was  one  in  1638.  Trial  bj 
battle  in  crimioal  cases  is  explicitly  noticed  in 
the  laws  of  the  Conqueror.  It  took  place  on  an 
appeal,  when  the  appellee  of  felony  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  declared  that  he  would  defend  the 
plea  with  his  body :  as  in  approvement,  when  a 
party  arraigned  of  treason  or  felony  became  an 
approver  by  appealing,  or  accusing  his  acccm- 

Slices,  the  latter  might  in  the  same  manner 
emand  trial   by  battle.       In   this   case  the 
combat  was  between  the  parties  themselves. 
The  last  trial  by  battle  awarded  in  this  country 
was  in  the  case  of  Lord  Beay  and  Mr.  Kamsaj, 
in  the  7th  of  Charles  I.;    bnt  the  king,  after 
having  appointed  a  constable   to  preside,  re- 
voked the  commission.    In  1818,  WiUiam  Ash- 
ford  having  brought  an  appeal  against  Abraham 
Thornton  for  the  murder  of  his  sister,  the  ap- 
pellee waged  his  battle.    Judgment  was  stayed 
in  consequence  of  a  legal  difficulty  which  arose 
in  the  case ;  and  in  the  following  year  an  Act 
was  passed,  by  which  appeals  of  treason,  felony, 
and  other  offences,  and  trial  by  battle  on  writs 
of  right,  were  abolished.     [Rationajlisil] 
IRTaffer  of  Saw.    [Cosifubgatiok.] 
"Wtkgem  (this  word  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  source  with  the  Latin  ras,  radis,  surety, 
through  the  Old  Hi^h  German  wette,  a  pled^, 
Gothic  vadi,  in  mediseval  Latin  wadium  or  va- 
dium, Ital.  gaggio,  and  Fr.  gage).     In  Political 
Economy,  the  payment  made  for  such  musfnlar 
or  nervous  lac)our  as  possesses  a  value  in  ex- 
change.    The  popular  use  of  the  term  is  somt^ 
what  loose.     It  generally  limits  the  word  to 
mechanical  or  muscular  labour,  and  to  each 
private  revenues  as  are  derived  from  adTan<ys 
made  by  capitalists.    Such  an   interpretation, 
however,  is  not  x>nly  vague  and  unphilosophieal 
but  tends  to  great  errors,  which  may  in  the 
practice  of  finance  become  serious  wrongs. 

All  income  is  derived  from  wages,  profits, 
rent  Sometimes,  however,  these  three  ele- 
ments are  united  in  the  same  person,  and  are 
not  distinguishable  except  by  analysis.  In  the 
articles  f^oFiT  and  Rent  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  what  is  the  part  assignable  to  each 
of  these  elements.  It  remains  to  offer  some 
comments  on  the  position  occupied  by  wages. 
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The  rent  of  land  is  dorived  entirely  from  the 
natuiiil  powers  of  the  soil,  or  finom  capital  sunk 
in  improvements.  The  profits  of  capital  are 
derived  either  from  permanent  inrestments,  or 
from  loans  made  on  security  which  cannot  be 
impugned.  If  the  inrestment  be  liable  to  de- 
preciation, or  the  security  to  discredit,  a  pay- 
ment is  always  expected  on  the  ground  of  risk 
or  haizard.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  a 
payment  is  no  part  of  profit.  Capital  may  be 
invested  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  in  draining  land, 
in  constructing  railways,  in  building  houses. 
But  capital  is  equally  invested  in  the  education 
of  artizans  and  of  professional  persons— of  all 
persons,  in  short,  who  live  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively on  labour ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  rate  of 
payment  made  to  them  is  in  consideration  of  the 
capital  invested  in  such  an  education,  so  far  is 
it  profit  on  capital,  and  not  wages.  Again, 
in  BO  &r  as  the  payment  (after  estimating, 
in  a  general  way,  the  cost  or  outlay  of 
capital  incurred  in  physical,  mechanical,  and 
intellectual  education)  is  in  excess  of  the  rate 
of  profit  procurable,  on  an  average,  from  such 
an  amount  of  capital  invested  in  a  permanent 
form,  so  far  does  the  payment  tend  to  replace 
the  capital  invested,  and  to  cover  the  risks 
involved  in  such  occupations.  And  if  eoual 
capacity  for  supplying  services  in  demand  is 
attained  under  less  cost^  or  superior  and  ex- 
ceptional capacity  is  exhibited,  the  analogy 
subsisting  between  natural  abilities,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  and  singular  fertility  in  cer- 
tain  soils,  is  manifest  and  clear. 

The  power  of  obtaining  wages  invariably 
therefore  implies  the  outlay  of  capital  in  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  labourer ;  and 
the  rate  of  wages  will,  some  risks  being  esti- 
mated, and  some  macliinery  for  replacing  the 
waste  of  capital  being  implied,  be  therefore  re- 
lative to  the  rate  of  profit  The  maintenance 
of  a  child  in  the  cheapest  and  most  economical 
form — that,  for  instance,  in  an  industrial  work- 
house school— will  represent  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest,  little 
less  than  100/. ;  and  of  course,  if  the  age  at 
which  the  labourer  is  able  to  earn  his  or  her 
living  is  more  protracted,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  education  laiger,  the  existence  of 
such  a  person  will  represent  a  still  larger  sum 
invested  as  capital,  when  interpreted  from  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  liable,  because  in- 
vested in  tins  form,  to  certain  depreciation  and 
numerous  risks.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying such  labour  will  include  not  only  the 
particular  depreciation  and  risk  to  which  such 
an  investment  is  liable,  but  all  losses  which  pre- 
mature death  and  disease  induce  upon  similar 
employments  of  capital,  distributed  over  those 
who  survive  as  efficient  labourers.  It  is  not 
indeed  important,  for  the  purpose  of  analysing 
the  cause  of  wages,  that  me  charge  should  be 
borne  by  the  parents  of  the  child,  or  that  the 
risks  should  he  incurred  by  the  labourer  him- 
self. They  may  be  incurred  by  third  parties, 
and  under  the  machinery  of  a  poor  law  they 
are  largely  so  incurred  in  the  case  of  common 
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labour.  It  is  only  important  to  observe,  that 
unless  this  perpetual  mvestment  of  capital  in 
the  supply  of  labour  goes  on,  the  supply  would 
rapidly  diminish,  rates  of  waees  would  rise  from 
deficiency,  and  rents  would  fall.  It  is  only 
because  labour  is  ordinarily  in  excess  of  de- 
mand, that  the  true  facts  as  to  the  economical 
investment  of  capital  in  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  labour  are  hidden  or  escape  notice. 
When,  as  in  newly  settled  countries  whidi  pos- 
sess laii^e  tracts  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land, 
population  increases  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly 
as  capital,  it  is  seen  that  the  supply  of  labour 
is  one  of  the  most  important  forms  in  which 
capital  may  be  employed. 

A  confusion,  then,  between  the  income  derived 
from  wages— the  word  being  used  in  the  widest 
senae,  to  include  all  labour  however  rude  or  how- 
ever refined— and  the  profits  derived  from  stock, 
or  rent  derived  from  land,  is  unphilosophical, 
and  the  subjection  of  both  to  equal  rates  of 
taxation,  whether  the  tax  be  levied  on  the  con- 
sumption of  articles  necessary  to  maintain  life 
or'  on  net  income,  is  unfair,  because  it  takes 
from  the  profits  of  capital  in  the  one  case,  and 
from  capital  itself  in  the  other.  In  taxes  at  pre- 
sent levied  on  consumption,  few  of  an  absolutely 
objectionable  character  exist,  the  principal  of 
these  being  the  sugar  duties  and  the  existing 
dut^  on  com ;  but  the  wrongs  of  the  income  tax 
are  incontestable. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  real 
origin  of  wages  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  la- 
bour is  generally  in  excess  of  demand.  Hence, 
it  is  oidinarily  related  to  supply,  instead  of 
being  valued,  as  it  ultimately  must  be,  by  the 
amount  of  labour  or  capital  expended  in  bring- 
ing it  into  existence;  in  other  words,  by  the 
cost  of  production.  To  this  condition,  labour, 
like  evezy  other  article  of  value  in  exchange, 
except  rent,  must  conform  in  the  end.  It  will 
not  on  the  spot  where  it  is  produced  be  remu- 
nerated at  a  higher  rate  than  the  costs  at  which 
it  is  produced ;  it  cannot,  to  be  produced  at  all, 
fall  much  below  it. 

There  are  always,  however,  certain  circum- 
stances qualifying  the  rate  of  wages  within 
certain  limits,  which  do  not  affect  other  utilities 
in  an  equal  degree.  The  fact  that  labour  is  less 
easily  transferred,  as  a  rule,  than  other  objects, 
tends  to  depress  the  rate.  This  immobility  of 
labour  is  due  partly  to  factitious  causes,  partly 
to  personal  motives  operating  on  the  mass  of 
mankind.  The  laws  which  have  for  so  many 
ages  attempted  to  compel  the  residence  of 
labourers  to  given  spots  are  instances  of  the 
first  set  of  causes.  In  feudal  times  the  intimate 
relations  which  were  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  various  classes  of  society,  interpreted  of 
course  with  greater  stringency  in  the  case  of 
the  peasant,  put  a  variety  of  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  migration  from  place  to  place.  When 
the  labourer  possessed,  as  he  generally  did, 
land  HS  the  reason  of  his  dependence  on  the 
lord,  he  could  not  migrate  without  forfeiting 
his  tenancy.  This  condition  was  extended  to 
the  lord's  dependants,  who  could  not  escape  from 
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a  tMutienlar  locality,  exoiipt  by  paying  a  fine. 
[Viixsiif .]  Another  cause  of  the  same  character 
was  the  police  exercised  in  that  time.  A  land- 
less and  loidless  man  was  an  ontlaw,  or  yagabond, 
and  was  generally  treated,  and  probably  with 
justice,  as  a  thief.  Again,  when  in  consequence 
of  the  great  plague  cS  1348  the  price  of  labour 
rose  enormously,  the  law  attempted,  in  the 
interest  of  landowners^  to  check  migration.  An 
attempt  to  fix  wages  at  low  rates  must,  in  order 
to  have  any  operation,  attempt  also  to  hinder 
the  departure  of  labour  from  its  customary  field 
of  employment,  finally,  when  labour  became 
in  excess  of  demand,  and  the  law  provided 
that  unemployed  labour  should  be  maintained, 
aimilar  checks  were  put  on  the  voluntazy  re- 
moTal  of  labourers  in  order  to  obyiate  the  risk 
of  maintaining  extraneous  labour.  This  was 
the  effect,  if  not  the  origin,  of  the  law  of  settling 
the  poor  to  particular  localities,  in  pursuance  of 
certain  acts  which  were  construed  to  give  a 
special  interest  or  right  in  a  certain  place. 
[Sbttlbicbmt.1  Such  causes,  when  in  existence 
for  a  time,  will  be  sure  to  operate  on  the  mo- 
bility of  labour,  even  after  they  have  been  for- 
mally repealed,  or  practically  abandoned. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  causes  which 
check  the  natural  power  of  motion  possessed  by 
labour,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  labourer  himself.  The  love  of 
home,  friends,  family,  and  the  feeling^  gene- 
rally which  are  the  foundation  of  the  feeling  of 
patriotism,  are  great  hindrances  to  migratory 
enterprises.  Even  when  the  area  of  occupation 
is  practically  unbounded,  as  it  is  in  newly 
settled  countries,  the  part  of  the  community 
which  movep  to  new  fields  of  enterprise  is 
small,  and  much  more  frequently  derived  from 
immigrants  than  from  native  inhabitants;  while 
in  older  and  more  fully  settled  communities, 
the  disposition  to  emigrate  requires  to  be  fos- 
tered, and,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
is  very  imperfectly  developed.  Great  as  has 
been  the  emigration  from  England,  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  has  ever  raised  the  rate  of  wages 
even  in  an  infinitesimal  degree.  As  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  census  of  the  people  in 
1861,  the  home  migration,  i.e.  the  transit  of 
population  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  from  the  country  to  the  town, 
has  been  little  more  than  the  absoiption  of  the 
overplus.  In  such  a  migration,  it  is  dear  that 
emigration  is  a  seoondai^  process,  and  that,  if 
the  former  is  ineffectual  to  raise  the  rate  by 
scarcity,  the  latter  is  still  less  likely  to  do  so. 

But  if  ordinary  causes,  and  even  the  clear 
knowledge  that  labour  will  be  largely  benefited 
in  seeking  distant  employment,  are  only  scantily 
operative  to  raise  the  rate  owing  to  the  general 
immobility  of  labour,  other  causes  tend  to 
prevent  its  depression.  Thus,  for  instance, 
custom  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  great  or 
organic  social  change,  a  bar  to  the  operation  of 
those  causes  which  might  reduce  wages  by  their 
own  force.  It  is  upon  agricultural  wages  that 
custom  is  most  effective.  Any  considerable 
lowering  of  the  rate,  even  conjointly  with  the 
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poor-law*  relief,  would  ultimately  raise  rvnts, 
and  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  has  no  great  motive  to  reduoe  wagfs. 
He  may  entertain  a  conviction  that  any  cfafap 
labour  is  ineffective ;  he  is  certain  that  no  special 
economy  of  his  own,  induced  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, will  remain  long  to  his  benefit.  StiQ 
more  powerful  is  the  customary  food  of  th« 
people,  below  a  fair  amount  of  which,  as  sap- 
plied  by  the  earnings  of  hibour,  wages  will 
hardly  fall.  Money  wages,  and  the  purchssin<; 
power  of  these  money  wages,  are  always  higher 
where  the  labourer  lives  on  dear  food,  as  wheat, 
when  compared  with  wages  where  he  is  content 
with  a  lower  food,  as  oats,  maize^  or  rye.  To 
say  that  the  '  habit  of  secondary  wants '  is  s 
check  to  population,  is  only  another  form  of 
stating  the  fact  that  labour  will  not  increase, 
and  ultimately  will  not  be  supplied,  if  the  cns- 
tomary  wants  of  the  labourer  are  ill  provided 
for.  Again,  if  under  any  extraordinary  dream- 
stances  the  supply  of  labour  falls  far  short 
of  the  demand,  wages  may  undeigo  a  cofnsider- 
able  rise,  and  this  rise  may  be  permanent;  i.p. 
the  mass  of  the  community  will  not  accept 
lower  wages,  and  will  emigrate  or  abstain  fr(Hn 
msariage,  rather  than  run  Uie  risk  of  diminished 
labour  payments.  Such  a  great  exaltstioD  of 
the  wages  of  labour  took  place  after  the  great 
plague  of  1348  [Laboubbbs,  Stjltutb  of], 
and  similarly  a  great  depression  of  the  wages 
of  labour  followed  on  the  cnziency  sehemee  of 
Heniy  VIII.  in  1643. 

But  though  the  rate  of  wages  is  permaneofly 
affected  by  uie  kind  of  food  ordinarily  oonsomed 
by  the  labourer,  it  is  not  affected  by  the  market 
price  of  this  food.  Wages  are  not  neeoMarily 
high  when  food  is  dear,  low  when  food  is  dieap. 
The  cause  of  cheap  food  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  cause  of  low  wages,  the  former  depending 
on  the  plenty  of  the  seasons  and  the  abundance 
of  fertde  land,  the  latter  on  the  density  of 
population.  In  countries  where  food  is  cheapest, 
while  the  countries  themselves  axe  rising  in 
opulence,  wages  are  highest  The  fact  that  food 
and  labour  prices  depend  on  different  causes  is 
a  little  obscured  in  this  country  by  the  operatioa 
of  the  poor  laws,  for  they  who  contribute  the 
largest  amount  to  the  poor  rate  find  it  better 
to  increase  the  wa^  of  their  laboorers  than  to 
pay  the  money  which  they  mig^t  devote  to  this 
end  to  a  common  fund  fiom  which  they  could 
derive  no  benefit,  or  only  an  indirect  benefit 
[Paupbbibm;  PoobLaws;  Populatio^t.] 

Attempts  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  by  a  ma- 
chinery adopted  by  labourers  themselves  have 
been  already  commented  on.    [Trutb^  UmoK.] 

For  the  effect  induced  upon  wages  by  the 
great  plague  of  the  fourteenth  cejutucy,  tee 
Rogers*^  History  of  AgricuUure  and  Priea;  for 
information  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  in  Europe, 
see  La  Play,  Lea  Ouvriers  Etavpiens, 

Waglte.  A  concretionary  hydrated  silicate 
of  zinc,  from  Nijni-Jagurt  in  the  UnJ,  of  a 
colour  varying  from  pale  blue  to  grMD. 
Named  in  honour  of  Waga*  the  natural^  of 
Warsaw. 
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XTftsnerite.  A  very  rare  mineTal,  oamed 
after  Von  Wagner.  It  is  a  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia associated  with  fluoride  of  magnesium, 
and  is  found  in  the 'valley  of  Hollengraben,  near 
Sakburg,  in  Austria. 

UTaliabeeB  or  IVababys.  A  Mussulman 
sect,  of  which  the  founder  was  a  learned  Arabian, 
named  Abd  el  Wah4b,  who  became  persuaded 
of  the  corruption,  both  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
prevalent  among  the  professors  of  Islam,  espe- 
cially the  Turks.  His  daughter  married  Mo- 
hammed Ibn  Saoikd,  the  principal  person  of  the 
town  of  Perayeh,  who  became  his  first  convert 
and  leader  of  the  sect  about  1760.  Like  the 
original  prophet  of  their  faith,  Saoi^  and  his 
followers  propagated  their  doctrines  at  once  by 
persuasion  and  arms.  Abd  el  Aziz  and  Ibn 
Sao4d,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  first  Saoud, 
carried  their  arms  to  the  utmost  extremities  of 
Arabia,  and,  conformably  with  the  old  Moham- 
medan principle,  established  a  spiritual  and 
temporal  leadership  united  in  their  persons. 
The  Bedouins,  or  wandering  tribes,  formed  the 
bulk  of  their  converts.  They  acknowledged  the 
Koran  and  the  Suone,  or  orthodox  tradition, 
and  they  professed  adherence  to  the  liberal 
tenets  of  both;  but  they  accused  the  oUier 
Mohammedans  of  an  idolatrous  veneration  for 
the  Prophet  and  other  saints,  and  denied  the 
intercession  of  saints  altogether.  Like  the 
early  Protestants  of  Europe,  their  favourite 
taste  was  the  destruction  of  the  cupolas  and 
tombs  of  saints.  To  this  the  mob  of  Wahabees 
added  a  strong  aversion  to  the  rich  dress  of  the 
Turks,  and  to  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco, 
which  had  been  prohibited  by  Abd  el  Wah&b 
much  on  the  same  bold  principle  which  had  in- 
duced Mohammed  to  condemn  the  use  of  wine. 
The  province  of  Nedjd  became  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Wohabee  power.  Under  the  last  SaoCld 
(a  very  handsome  man,  whom  the  Arabs  called 
Abou  Showareb,  or  the  Father  of  Mustachios), 
it  recM^ed  its  greatest  extent.  Like  the  early 
caliphs,  he  aoministered  justice  in  person  to 
great  part  of  Arabia.  The  Wahabees,  in  the 
first  twenty  ^ears  of  this  century,  extended 
their  plundermg  expeditions  to  Syria,  Irak,  and 
Mesopotamia.  In  1803  they  took  Mekka,  and 
soon  conquered  the  Hidjaz.  In  1809  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  began  hostilities  in 
Arabia;  and  in  1812  the  Hidiaz  was  recon- 
quered. SaoM  died  in  1 8 14,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  political  and  religious  authority  by  his 
son  AMaUah,  under  whom  the  Wahabees  were 
subdued  by  the  lieutenants  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
But  the  Egyptians  were  unable  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  which  they  had  obtained.  Gradually 
the  Wahabees  regained  their  influence  in  the 
central  parts  of  Arabia,  and  the  Egyptians 
and  Turks  were  driven  back  to  the  Hidjaz. 
Bat  for  many  years  no  authentic  information 
respecting  the  condition  of  this  remarkable 
sect  reached  Europe.  The  first  detailed  intel- 
ligence about  them  was  conveyed  in  Palgrave's 
Travels  in  Central  Arabia,  in  1866.  That 
remarkable  explorer  found  them  established, 
under  their  blind  Ameer,  Feyzul,  at  Biadh, 
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the  modem  capital  of  Nejd,  maintaining  a 
theocratic  government  of  the  most  austere 
kind,  and  controlling  by  their  arms  and  their 
example  the  chiefs  of  great  part  of  the  peninsula. 
His  account  was  in  the  main  confirmed  by  that 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Pelly,  who  visited  Biadh  as  an 
agent  of  the  British  government  of  India. 
Their  power  seems  still  on  the  increase,  their 
chiefs  having  of  late  obtained  paramount  in- 
fluence in  Oman  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  while  numerous  fanatical  Mo- 
hammedan bodies,  congenial  in  spirit  with  the 
Wahabees  if  not  actually  allied  to  them,  have 
become  prominent  even  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
British  India.  (Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia ; 
Burckhardt's  Notes  for  a  History  of  the  Bedovina 
and  Wahabysy  1830.) 

UTaia  Capltnlatloii  (Ger.  wahl,  election). 
In  Modem  History,  the  covenant  entered  into 
by  an  emperor  of  Germany  with  his  electors  on 
the  occasion  of  election  ;  by  which  he  obliged 
himself  to  respect  the  liberties  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  diet>  to  surrender  no  portion  of  the 
empire,  to  preserve  in  vigour  the  stipulations 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  &c. 

IValf  (from  the  Saxon  wafian,  to  abandon). 
In  Law,  goods  stolen  and  abandoned  by  the 
felom  were  so  termed,  and  were  forfeited  to  the 
king,  or  lord  of  the  manor  having  the  franchise 
of  waif ;  but  if  the  owner  made  fresh  pursuit 
after  the  felon  and  apprehended  him,  or  gave 
evidence  whereby  he  was  convicted,  within  a 
year  and  a  day,  he  was  entitled  to  restitution. 

IValnamolBen,  Bpio  of.  This  poem 
entitled  Kalewala,  and  comprising  a  theogony 
not  unlike  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Or- 
pheus, has  been  recently  collected  from  the 
Finns,  among  whom  it  had  been  preserved 
wholly  by  oral  tradition.  It  equals  the  Iliad 
in  length  and  completeness ;  and  in  Professor 
Max  Miiller's  opinion  possesses  merits  which 
adnait  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  Iliad. 
It  is  further  noteworthy  as  retaining  the  agglu- 
tinative type  of  languages,  although  at  first 
sight  it  may  be  thought  to  have  entered  the  in- 
flectional stage  which  characterises  the  Greek  and 
Sanscrit.    {Lect.  on  Lanauage,  flrst  series,  ix.) 

UTalnsoot.  In  Architecture,  the  framed 
lining  in  panels  with  which  a  wall  is  faced. 

'Waist  rWelsh  gwAsg).  The  piirt  of  the 
upper  deck  Detween  the  fore  and  main  mast. 

UTaits  (probably  akin  to  Ger.  wacht,  a 
watching  or  waking).  The  popular  name  for 
the  music  played  in  our  streets  on  the  nights  of 
the  Christmas  holidays.  (Archaol.  vol.  ii.  p.  66.) 

UTalver  (from  waif).  In  Law,  a  term 
used  to  signify  a  party's  declining  or  refusing  to 
accept  or  to  avail  himself  of  something ;  as  an 
estate,  or  of  irregularities  in  legal  proceedings. 

IVaiwode.  In  the  Turkish  empire,  the 
governor  of  a  small  province  or  town. 

"Wake  (Ger.  wachen,  Lat.  vigilare,  to  watch). 
In  popular  usage,  this  word  has  the  same 
meaning  as  vigil.  The  wake  or  retvl  of  country 
parishes  was,  originally,  the  day  of  the  w«'ek  on 
which  the  church  had  been  dedicatetl ;  after- 
wards, the  day  of  the  year.  In  1536,  an  act  of 
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convoeation  appointed  that  the  wake  should 
be  held  in  eyerj  parish  on  the  eame  day,  Tiz. 
the  first  Sunday  in  October ;  bnt  it  was  dia- 
regarded.  WfJiea  are  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Sports  of  Charles  I.  among  the 
feasts  whidb  should  be  obeerred.  The  wake 
appears  to  haye  been  also  held  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  day  of  dedication ;  or,  more  nsttally, 
the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  chnrdi 
was  dedicated.  In  IreLmd,  it  is  called  the 
patron  day.    (Brand's  Bopuiar  Antiquitiet.) 

Waxs.  The  track  of  a  ship  which  she  leaves 
in  the  water.  A  ressel  dii^wtly  astern  of  an- 
other is  said  to  be  in  her  wake. 

Waltiliowite.  A  minflml  resin,  met  with 
in  rounded  translucent  masses,  in  the  brown 
coal  of  Walchow,  in  Moravia. 

"W^dden— <>  In  Ecclesiastical  Histoir,  a 
religions  sect>  said  to  have  derived  their 
same  from  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant  of 
Lyons,  who  preached  what  he  regarded  as  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  about  1180. 
Historians  have  confounded  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  Vaudois,  who  appear,  although 
their  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
to  be  an  older  and  separate  people;  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  Albigenses.  They  seem  to 
have  rejected  an  establisned  succession  ef  the 
priesthood,  and  the  high  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments ;  and  are  said  in  addition  to  have 
protested  against  oaths,  warfare,  lawsuits,  and 
is  obscure ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  other  sects  of  the  day,  that  they  had 
little  of  the  elements  of  permanence,  the  same 
opinions  being  continually  promul^led  afresh 
by  new  reformers,  and  then  receiving  new  de- 
nominations. [Albigiwsbs;  PBTRomtusiAKS ; 
Vaudois.]  The  reader  may  consult  Milner*B 
Ecd,  Hist,  for  the  most  favourable  view  of  these 
and  similar  sectaries ;  and,  amonff  many  other 
authorities,  Faber,  Churohes  of  tke  Waidenses 
and  Mbiaenses ;  Mosheim,  cent  12 ;  Jones,  Hist 
of  the  naldenses ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity^  bk.  is.,  ch.  viii. ;  Arehaologia,  vol  ix. 

UTales.  Lines  of  planking  in  a  ship's 
sides  and  qnarters,  thicker  than  the  other 
strakes  of  plank.  They  occur  at  points  where 
extra  strength  or  curvature  is  required. 

IVall  (A.-Sax.  weal,  Lat.  vallum).  In 
Architecture,  a  body  of  stone,  bricks,  or  other 
materials,  enclosing  a  space,  or  carrying  superin- 
cumbent weights,  orservingboth  these  purposes. 

Wall.  In  Horticulture,  a  fixed  structure 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  climate  of 
plants  by  shelter,  by  supplying  heat,  and  by 
exposing  them  to  tlie  influence  of  the  sun. 

*«irall  Bye.  The  popular  name  for  the 
diseaffe  called  Glaucoma. 

Vrtai  Snot.    FKnots.] 

Wall  Mate.  In  Architecture,  a  piece  of 
timber  lying  on  a  wall,  on  which  girders,  joists, 
and  other  timbers  rest. 

UTallflower.  The  popular  name  of  one  of 
our  sweetest  spring  flowers,  called  by  botanists 
Cheiranthtu  Cheiri. 

IValUa'  Theorem.    Under  this  name  the 
foUuwing  remarkable  expression  for  the  ratio  r 
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of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  cirde 
is  frequently  referred  to  :~- 


2    3«  .  6*  .  7*  .  »•  . 


ad  fnfl»^^tB'»"i 


John  Wallis,  the  diseoveinr  of  this  theoraD, 
was  bom  in  1616.  His  Qpsm  JfolAflna^ios  wen 
published  at  Oxford  in  1699. 

IVallower.  In  Machinery,  this  tetm  ia 
used  synonymously  with  latUem  or  irundU, 
[Lantbiw  Whxsl.] 

IVUmetedite.  A  Mineralogical  synoajm 
of  Breunnerite  (native  carbonate  of  magnesia}, 
after  the  Swedish  chemist  Walmsted. 

IV^anat  (A.-Sax.  wealh-hnnt.  Get.  walscfae 
nuss:  wiiisch  in  German  means  originallj  s 
foreigner;  the  word  was  applied  espedallj 
to  the  Italians,  and  hence  4>alnut  means  the 
foreign  or  Italian  nut :  Max  Miiller,  Lsct.  m 
Zancuo^tf,  second  series,  viii.).  Thefirnitof  the 
Jttglans  reaia^  a  noble  tree,  which  is  also  valaed 
for  its  timber.  Besides  being  eaten  when  ripe, 
walnuts  are  pickled  while  in  the  green  soft  state. 
'VTalpiirKie  Vlffbt.  The  night  of  the 
festival  of  Walburga,  niece  of  Boni&ee,  the 
apostle  of  the  Germans.  This  feast  (May  1)  is 
a  common  day  in  Germany,  like  Lady-day  in 
England,  for  the  commencement  of  leases,  &c. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  day  on  the  eve  of  which, 
according  to  popular  superstition,  the  great 
witch  festival  is  held  on  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken,  in  the  Hanc  Mountaina. 

IVMtm  (Ger.  walzen).  The  name  of  the 
German  national  dance,  and  also  of  the  spedes 
of  music  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  BiAcmiais 
said  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  waits,  wheoee 
it  soon  spread  into  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
all  over  the  Continent ;  and  within  the  last  few 
years  it  has  become  naturalised  in  England. 

VkUBpee.  The  Chinese  name  for  the 
fruits  of  Cookia  punctata^  highly  esteemed  in 
China  and  the  Indian  Ardiipdago. 

UTampiiiiB.  The  American  Indian  name 
for  shells  used'as  money,  or  as  a  medium  of 
commerce.  These  shells  are  run  on  a  string, 
which  is  used  as  a  belt. 

Wapentake  (A.-Sax.  wvpentac).  A  t»- 
ritorial  division  in  use  among  the  Banish  in- 
habitants of  England :  from  wapen,  a  weaptm. 
Yorkshire  is  subdivided  into  wapentakes  in- 
stead of  hundreds. 
Wtopltl.    [Elk.] 

War  (A.-Sax.  wser,  of  which  Uie  Freneh 
form  is  guerre).  In  International  Law,  war 
is  said  to  be  pMie  when  it  is  a  contest,  by 
force,  between  independent  sovereign  states. 
A  civil  war  is  rcjgarded  by  Grotius  as  fmxid 
in  ita  nature ;  being,  accoiding  to  him,  pnhhe 
on  the  side  of  the  establiahed  government,  and 
private  on  that  of  the  portion  of  the  people 
resisting  its  authority.  PabUc  war  is  nid  to 
be  perfect  when  one  whole  nation  is  at  war 
with  another,  and  all  the  members  of  Mch 
are  authorised  to  commit  hostilities  mutually, 
sulject  only  to  the  general  laws  of  war.  An 
imperfect  war  is  limited  as  to  persons,  plaees, 
and  things :  to  which  class  arc  refeired  by  soma 
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the  hostilitiAfl  of  the  United  States  against 
France  in  1798 ;  the  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  in  1827 ;  and, 
if  the  usages  of  ciyilised  nations  could  well  he 
cited  in  such  a  case,  our  hostilities  in  China. 

Formal  declarations  of  war  are  now  out  of 
use :  the  latest  example  is  said  to  be  that  by 
France  against  Spain,  at  Brussels,  in  1636, 
which  was  announced  by  heralds.  War  is  now 
usually  preceded  by  the  publication  of  what 
is  termed  a  Mahifssto;  and  the  permission 
of  Rephisaxs  is  usually  the  last  step  short  of 
actual  hostilities  and  preceding  them.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  would  appear  to  be,  on  principle, 
the  liability  of  all  property  belonging  to  sub- 
jects of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  within 
the  dominions  of  the  other  to  seizure  and 
confiscation;  but  many  exceptions  have  been 
introduced  by  the  practice  of  civilised  states. 
(Orotius,  De  Jure  Bd,  et  Pac.  lib.  iii. ;  Vattel, 
lib.  it ;  PhiUimore  On  International  Law,  vol. 
iii.  ch.  17.)  In  former  times  it  has  been  the 
regular  practice  in  Great  Britain  to  seize  and 
condemn,  as  droits  of  Admiralty,  property  of  the 
enemy  found  in  our  ports  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Russian  war,  in  1854,  the  enemy's  merchant 
shipping  were  allowed  six  weeks  to  depart  in, 
and  various  other  changes  and  relaxations  were 
made.  Trade,  and  ereiy  species  of  contract 
between  subjects  of  belligerent  states,  is  in 
general  unlawful,  although  often  authorised 
for  particular  times  and  purposes.  Subjects  of 
hostile  states,  domiciled  in  the  enemy's  country, 
have  been  hdd  liable  to  reprisals ;  but  not,  it  is 
said,  mere  travellers  or  temporary  sojourners, 
though  Napoleon  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  1803  seized  all  English  subjects  then 
sojourning  in  France.  In  1864,  Russia,  France, 
and  England  respectively  accorded  protection 
to  resident  enemy s  subjects. 

The  rights  of  war  are  such  as  arise  in  times 
of  hostihties :  1.  Between  enemies ;  2.  Between 
neutrals.  As  between  enemies,  it  is  a  general 
law  that  subjects  of  a  hostile  state  who  are  not 
in  arms,  or  who  have  submitted,  may  not  be 
slain.  The  killing  of  prisoners  is  justifiable  only 
in  very  extreme  cases.  The  usage  of  exchanging 
prisoners  is  now  general,  but  was  firmly  esta- 
blished only  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it 
is  not  now  considered  obligatory.  As  to  pro- 
perty, that  belonging  to  the  government  of  the 
vanquished  nation  belongs  to  the  victorious 
state,  wherever  it  is  found ;  but  private  rights 
are  unaffected  by  conquest,  with  the  remarkable 
exception  of  private  property  when  at  sea,  which 
is  by  general  usage  held  lawful  prize.  The 
immunity  of  private  property  on  land,  however, 
is  of  a  qualified  nature  only;  generals  have 
frequently  laid  waste  hostile  territory,  as  far 
as  convenient  for  military  operations  and  some- 
times without  this  excuse,  and  contribution  of 
money,  food,  &c.,  for  the  support  of  an  advancing 
army  and  other  military  purposes,  have  also 
been  required,  as  was  done  by  Napoleon,  and 
again  by  Prussia  in  her  war  with  Austria  in 
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1866.  Acts  of  hostility  are  lawful,  according 
to  the  modem  usage,  only  when  committed  by 
those  who  arc^  authorised  by  the  express  or 
implied  command  of  the  state;  such  as  the 
regularly  commissioned  mib'tary  and  naval 
forces  of  the  nation  and  all  others  called  out 
by  the  government  in  its  defence,  as  well  as 
persons  spontaneously  defending  themselves  in 
case  of  necessity.  Irregular  bands  of  marauders 
are  therefore  denied  the  rights  of  war,  and  are 
liable  to  be  treated  as  banditti ;  but  this  distinc- 
tion is  generally  observed  only  so  far  as  suits 
the  belligerent's  purpose.  For  private  citizens 
taking  up  arms,  although  in  obedience  to  procla- 
mations, are  constantly  liable  to  be  treated  as 
marauders ;  as  by  the  French  in  the  Penin- 
sular War,  and  in  many  other  cases.  For  the 
rights  of  war  as  to  neutrals,  see  NisuTBALrrr. 
(Oxford  Essays  1866,  '  Growth  and  Usages  of 
War;*  Kent  On  International  Law.) 

HTmrv  Alt  of.  In  its  simplest  form,  as 
seen  among  savage  tribes,  war  always  involves 
some  artifice  in  addition  to  the  mere  open 
application  of  brute  force.  To  steal  unper^ 
ceived  upon  the  enemy,  and  attack  him  unpre- 
pared with  the  best  weapons  at  command,  is 
the  first  step  in  the  developement  of  the  military 
art,  and  as,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  passions 
of  men  have  given  rise  to  war,  the  desire  of  suc- 
cess has  led  to  the  improvement  of  this  art,  side 
by  side  with  the  progress  of  the  other  arts. 

For  some  notice  of  the  ancient  systems  of 
wai&re,  the  limits  of  this  work  compel  us  to 
content  ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to 
the  articles  Hastati,  Hoflitbs,  Lbgion,  Mer»- 

CRNABIES,      PeLTASTS,      PhaLANX,     PbINCXFES, 

Tbiabii,  Tubha,  Yxlites;  and  aJso  to  Guis- 
chardt's  Mimoires  Militaires  tur  les  Grecs  et 
les  Romains;  Guibert's  Essai  Geniral  des 
Tactiques;  and  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiouities,  art.  'Exercitus.' 

When  the  Western  Empire  was  overthrown, 
and  the  whole  of  Europe  oveirun  by  wild 
hordes  of  barbarians,  each  man  was  allowed  a 
share  of  the  conquered  lands  as  a  reward  of 
his  past  military  service,  in  return  for  which  he 
was  bound  to  future  service.  From  this  prac- 
tice sprang  the  feudal  system,  and,  during  its 
continuance,  war,  as  an  art,  seems  to  have 
become  almost  extinct.  Petty  wars  between 
small  rival  chiefs,  with  incursions  into  neigh- 
bouring territories,  formed  the  only  militaiy 
exploits  of  the  earlier  ages  of  feudalism.  Then 
came  the  Crusades,  in  which  army  after  armv, 
ignorant  of  militaiy  science,  and  utterly 
deficient  in  organisation,  melted  away  through 
the  lack  of  unity,  concert,  and  design.  The 
same  want  of  oi^nisation  is  visible  throughout 
all  the  wars  of  the  period.  The  armies  of  the 
time  seem  to  have  been  only  an  assemblage  of 
knights  and  barons  with  their  retainers,  living 
on  the  territory  under  invasion,  making  de- 
sultory attacks  on  castles,  or  occasionally  draw- 
ing up  their  motley  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
and  then  charging  in  a  grand  m^Ue.  Strategy 
and  tactics,  as  sdences,  did  not  exist. '  Often 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  position,  and 
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■eldom  knowing  anythinf:  of  the  features  of  the 
eountiy  in  which  thej  were  campaigning,  the 
opposing  commanders  either  agreed  npon  the 
place  of  battle,  or  left  it  entirely  to  chance. 
The  chronicles  of  Froissart  famish  many 
amusing  instances  illustrating  this  state  of 
affairs.  The  ouly  attempt  at  formation  seems  to 
have  been  to  place  the  archers  in  front,  to  open 
the  battle,  the  men-at-arms  afterwards  dashing 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight  with  swords  and  axes. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  supply  an  army 
with  provisions  for  a  long  campaign,  from 
depots  at  a  safe  distance.  Such  a  task  was 
beyond  the  means  of  any  feudal  monarch ;  he 
could  do  no  more  than  raise  taxes  and  loans  to 
set  the  army  in  motion,  and  then  leave  the  war 
to  maintain  itself.  But  in  course  of  time  the 
power  of  the  nobility  declined,  and  in  some 
cases  became  extinct;  in  others  the  king, 
'  by  levying  taxes  on  the  people,  surrounded 
himself  with  a  standing  army  of  trained  and 
disciplined  troops.  Then  arose  a  competition 
in  warlike  efficiency,  heightened  by  the  recent 
invention  of  gunpowder.  For  a  long  time  the 
application  of  this  invention  had  made  but 
slow  progress ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  field  artillery  had  attained  to  considerable 
yalue ;  and  the  standing  army  of  this  sovereign 
proved  itself  so  vastly  superior  to  the  feudal 
levies,  that  others  soon  followed  his  example, 
and  standing  armies  of  paid  troops  became  the 
only  forces  employed. 

The  great  wars  of  the  Netherlanders  with 
Spain  at  the  lattw  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
brought  about  great  changes  in  organisation 
and  tactics,  but  the  method  of  fighting  in  deep 
columns  or  masses  characteristic  of  all  the 
previous  periods  was  still  retained.  Then 
came  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  in  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  inaugurated  a  new  system  of  tactics, 
and  fought  with  lines  of  infantry  six  deep  against 
the  solid  masses,  thirty  deep,  of  TQly  and 
Wallenstein.  He  also  formed  his  cavalry  in 
three  ranks  ouly,  and  associated  them  with 
light  guns. 

After  the  Thirty  Years*  War  came  the  wars 
of  the  French  in  Italy,  in  German v,  and  the 
Netherlands,  lasting  for  a  century  till  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1738.  At  this  time  the 
efficiency  of  artillery,  and  the  improved  state 
of  the  roads  and  of  transport,  rendering  the 
movement  of  guns  comparatively  easy,  caused 
the  art.  of  fortification  to  be  much  improved. 
From  the  time  of  Albert  Purer,  improved  me- 
thods of  fortifying  towns  had  been  applied  by 
successive  engineers ;  but  the  genius  of  Vauban 
during  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  increased  the  re- 
sisting power  of  fortresses  to  a  marvellous  ex- 
tent. An  advancing  army,  dependent  upon  its 
communications  for  supplies,  could  not  safely 
pass  by  one  of  these,  and  thus  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  but  a  series  of  sieges,  and  Marl- 
borough's sieges  far  outnumber  his  battles. 

During  all  this  time  the  military  machine 

was  growing  more  manageable,  and  Frederick 

the  Gr^t  of  Prussia  in  his  Silesian  wars,  taking 

advantage  of  the  great  mobility  of  the  army, 
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which  had  been  drOIed  to  perfection  by  his 
father,  preferred  to  mask  or  observe  fortresses 
with  a  small  detachment  of  troops,  and  fitU 
with  his  rapidly  moving  troops  npon  the  slow 
bodies  of  the  enemy. 

Under  Frederick  the  Gmt,  the  army  was  an 
aggregate  of  battalions ;  when  assembled  in  the 
field  it  was  itself  the  integer,  and  any  detach- 
ment a  fragment.  The  great  suooess  of  this 
commander  lay  in  watching  his  enemy,  and, 
from  the  flexibility  of  his  army,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  error  or  ""g"*^**^  moTements; 
then  falling  rapidly  on  them,  and  especially 
applying  his  great  tactical  stroke,  of  placing 
his  line  obliquely  across  the  extremity  of  his 
adversazy's  line  within  striking  distance  he 
ruined  them  before  their  slow  manfMti  had  time 
to  change  front  to  oppose  him. 

The  Prussian  plan  was  speedily  adopted  by 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  but  it  was  left  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  introduoe  that  system 
of  organisation  and  tactics  into  armies,  by 
means  of  which  he  overthrew  the  troops  trained 
npon  Frederick's  system,  possessing  in  his  own 
army  the  superior  mobility  and  mutual  support 
of  all  arms,  which  had  previously  belonged  U* 
Frederick. 

In  the  flrst  wars  of  Revolutionary  France, 
many  small  bodies  of  troops,  acting  indepen- 
dently, were  spread  along  her  whole  firantier, 
and  were  made  complete  in  all  arms,  and 
trained  to  manoeuvre  in  concert ;  but  there  was 
wantof  unity  in  their  movements,  and  this  unity 
was  only  attained  when  Napoleon,  in  supreme 
command  in  1804-5,  abstnuied  the  great  mass 
of  the  cavalry  from  the  divisions,  and  united 
the  divisions  into  corps  under  a  marshal  or 
lieutenant-general,  e«ch  corps  being  snffident 
to  act  independently,  and  complete  in  all  arms. 
He  then  held  the  reserve  of  chosen  troops  in 
his  own  hand,  ready  for  the  decisiye  blow. 
Possessing  also,  in  the  French,  troops  of  more 
intelligence  than  precision  of  training,  he  em- 
ployed them  as  skirmishers,  thus  commencing 
the  employment  of  light  infantry. 

We  nave  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of 
the  art  of  war,  down  to  the  present  time,  when 
arms  of  precision  have  been  introduced ;  and 
we  now  propose  to  sketch  the  principles  by 
which  the  operations  of  war  are  gnided. 

An  army,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  gigantic 
machine,  composed  in  part  of  disciplined 
soldiery,  divided  acoordins;  to  the  different 
arms,  and  commanded  by  a  hierarchy  of  ufficera, 
and  partly  of  a  mass  of  necessary  appurten- 
ances required  for  the  efficiency  of  the  rest,  such 
as  food,  ammunitidn,  shelter,  medicine,  and 
clothing.  Such  an  instrument  must  be  con- 
stantlpr  receiving  repairs,  and  the  stream  of 
supplies  to  it  must  be  unceasing,  both  of  men 
and  material.  It  must,  then,  as  it  advances  into 
an  enemy's  country,  or  protects  some  portion  of 
its  own,  have  some  fixed  source  from  which  to 
draw  these  supplies.  This  source  is  called  the 
bau  of  operations,  and  may  consist  of  a  frontier 
line,  a  group  of  fortresses,  a  harbour  on  the  sea 
coast,  or  other  position.    Here  the  great  maga- 
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idnes  must  be  io  protected  as  to  be  safe  from 
danger,  and  to  afford  a  secure  starting-point 
for  an  army,  and  a  safe  shelter  if  a  retreat  should 
become  necessary.  Thus,  if  France  were  at  war 
with  Germany,  she  would  find  in  the  Rhine, 
strengthened  by  fortresses,  such  a  base  of  opera- 
tions; if  with  Italy,  she  would  collect  her 
supplies  behind  the  barrier  of  the  Alps. 

If  an  army  lacks  a  secure  base  of  operations, 
it  is  at  any  time  liable  to  be  obliged  to  separate 
in  order  to  subsist,  and  then  all  unity  and 
concert  is  lost.  An  instance  of  the  erils  of 
operating  without  such  a  source  of  supply  is 
afforded  by  the  duke  of  Wellington's  corre- 
spondence after  the  battle  of  Talavera.  Placing 
reliance  on  the  promises  of  the  Spanish 
government,  he  le&  his  d^p6ts  in  Portugal, 
and  marched  into  Spain.  There  he  fought  and 
won  the  battle  of  Talayera.  But,  though 
victorious,  he  could  obtain  neither  food  nor 
forage  for  his  army,  and  was  compelled  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  Portugal,  thus  losing  a  brilliant 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  upon  Soult  at 
Plaoencia,  or  upon  Mortier  in  the  centre. 

It  is  necessary,  howeyer,  not  only  to  possess 
such  a  base,  but  to  keep  up  the  connection 
with  it^  for  evidently  if  tne  connection  be  de- 
stroyed, the  advantages  of  the  base  are  lost.  An 
army  must,  then,  at  the  risk  of  danger  and  ruin  in 
case  of  failure,  so  dispose  its  forces,  that  on  evezy 
advance  or  retiring  movement  it  may  secure 
and  hold  fast  the  line  connecting  it  with  its 
base,  which  is  called  the  line  of  communication, 
*  Two  armies,*  says  Colonel  Haroley,  *  are  not 
like  two  fencers  in  an  arena,  who  may  shift 
their  ground  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  but 
rather  resemble  two  swordsmen  on  a  narrow 
plank  which  overhangs  an  abyss,  where  each 
has  to  think,  not  only  of  giving  and  parrying 
thrusts,  but  of  keeping  his  footing  under  penalty 
of  destruction.' 

This,  then,  may  be  laid  down  as  the  leading 
principle  of  war,  a  departure  from  which  may 
involve  ruin. 

In  order  that  the  enormous  stream  of  sup- 
plies may  be  uninterrupted,  good  high  roads, 
such  as  are  generally  only  the  main  arteries  of 
a  country,  are  indispensably  necessary.  The  fatal 
results  of  having  none  but  bad  roads  to  connect 
an  army  with  its  base,  is  shown  by  our  own 
Crimean  experience,  where  seven  miles  of  soft 
soil  caused  such  feariful  difficulties ;  and  again  m 
McClellan's  despatches,  the  same  fact  is  proved 
as  regards  the  Yorktown  campaign.  iBesides 
this,  good  roads  enable  troops  to  move  so  much 
faster,  and  with  so  much  less  fatigue,  that  their 
quality  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
forming  anv  plan.  That  armies  move  some- 
times on  bad  roads  is  true ;  but  such  movements 
as  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  St.  Bernard,  and 
Wellington's  pursuit  of  the  French  in  1813,  are 
only  of  brief  duration,  and  undertaken  only 
when  a  new  and  better  communication  with  the 
base  is  open  at  their  conclusion. 

We  must  thns  think  of  an  army,  not  as  free 
to  move  anywhere  in  the  theatre  of  war,  but  as 


road,  connecting  it  with  certain  secure  maga- 
zines in  rear.  Next,  an  army  must  be  con- 
sidered as  moving  not  only  on  one  main  road, 
but  distributed  in  parts  upon  several  roads. 
An  army  acting  on  the  defensive  will  have  to 
hold  all  thoee  lines  by  which  an  invader  could 
advance,  in  order  to  check  his  progress  at  any 
point,  till  troops  can  be  colle<^  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  repel  him.  Thus  it  must  be 
spread  out  over  many  roads,  radiating  from  the 
point  which  it  has  to  cover.  An  invading  army 
must  march  by  many  roads,  or  the  column 
would  be  of  such  a  length  that  its  head  and 
each  succeeding  portion  might  be  destroyed 
before  the  troops  in  rear  could  arrive  to  its 
aid. 

Approximately,  30,000  infantry  occupy  about 
6  miles  on  the  road,  60  guns  about  2^  miles, 
8,000  cavalry,  in  column  of  fours,  about  3| 
miles,  irrespective  of  intervals  between  the 
columns,  of  losses  of  distance,  and  of  stores. 
McClellan,  speaking  of  his  advance  from  Wash- 
ington, remarks,  *  If  I  had  marched  the  entire 
army  (about  100,000  men)  in  one  column  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  instead  of  upon  five  diffe- 
rent parallel  roads,  it  would  have  extended  about 
50  miles.' 

The  more  good  narallel  roods,  therefore,  that 
an  army  can  find,  the  more  rapidly  can  it 
assemble  in  fighting  order.  But  good  lateral 
communications  between  the  roads  are  essential, 
or  one  part  of  an  army  may  witness  the  defeat 
of  another  portion,  without  being  able  to  assist, 
as  in  1796,  where  the  Austrians  advancing  on 
both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Oarda,  were  beaten  in 
succession. 

An  army  advancing  in  such  a  manner  must 
not  only,  as  it  advances  a  long  distance,  pro- 
tect the  magazines  at  its  base,  and  the 
communications  to  them,  but  must  establish 
magazines  on  these  lines.  In  an  enemy's 
country,  the  commander  will  at  once  obtain  by 
rA]uisition  supplies  of  food  and  stores,  and  will 
further  collect  in  magazines  the  surplus  re- 
sources, so  as  to  reserve  for  the  hour  of  need 
the  supplies  which  he  already  possesses.  He 
will  place  these  magazines  on  several  radii  of 
communication,  and  as  much  as  possible  at  the 
junctions  of  roads,  always  covering  them  with 
his  army. 

Thus  the  most  important  points  to  be  ob- 
served in  order  to  follow  the  operations  of  a 
campaign  consist  of:  (1)  the  bases  on  which 
the  contending  avmies  respectively  rely  for 
supplies  of  men  and  material,  (2)  the  main 
roads  by  which  they  approach  each  other  as 
they  advance  from  their  bases,  (3)  the  posi- 
tions of  their  magazines  on  those  roads,  and  (4) 
the  positions  of  the  fronts  of  the  armies  as  re- 
gards their  lines  of  communication,  in  all  theiv 
changes. 

Befure  beginning  hostilities,  one  party  will 
generally  resolve  upon  assuming  the  offensive,^ 
the  other  the  defensive.  Occasionally,  as  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1849,  both  parties 
simultaneously  advance;  but  generally  one  will 
drpondent  on  a  line,  which  piust  be  a  good  '  resolve  upon  standing  on  the  defensive,  eithet 
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tor  poliUeal  reasons,  as  the  Confederate  States 
in  the  late  American  war ;  or  for  geographical 
reasons,  as  when  Wellington  held  the  impreg- 
nable frontier  of  Portugal  in  1812  and  1813  ; 
or  from  its  relative  weakness,  as  with  Denmark 
in  1864.  The  defensive  army  must,  as  already 
shown,  be  spread  over  a  considerable  space ;  it 
is  easily  supplied  and  if  forced  back  retires 
towards  its  magazines;  but  these  advantages 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  those 
possessed  hr  an  offensiTe  army,  which  can  con- 
centrate behind  its  frontier,  and  so  descend 
in  force  on  any  point  of  the  defender's  line, 
the  defender's  moTements  being  from  that 
moment  dependent  on  those  of  the  attacking 
party.  The  defender  must  either  oppose  the 
enemy  with  smaller  forces  at  first,  ot  lose  terri- 
tory in  order  to  &11  back  and  concentrate.  On 
the  other  hand,  offensive  war  demands  great 
resources ;  and  the  invader,  advancing  into  an 
enemy's  oountiy,  exposes  a  lone  line  of  com- 
munication to  attack.  But  the  bahince  of  ad- 
vantage generally  remains  with  the  army 
possessing  the  advantage  called  by  military 
writers  the  inUioHve. 

In  assuming  the  initiative,  it  is  necessaipr  to 
select  an  object  to  be  gained  by  the  campaign ; 
and  since  to  occupy  a  portion  of  countrv  is  of 
little  avail,  the  end  aimed  at  is  generally  the 
occupation  of  an  enemy's  capitaL  It  paralyses  a 
country's  trade,  and  is  ruinous,  ^ut  to  be 
able  to  hold  the  capital  is  as  necessary  as  to 
occupy  it ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  enemy's 
armies  must  be  defeated. 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Sebastopol,  some 
other  town  assumes  a  peculiar  importance ;  but 
most  commonly  the  possession  of  the  capital  is 
the  desired  end.  It  was  so  with  Napoleon  in 
his  Austrian  campaigns ;  with  the  Federals  who 
operated  against  Richmond  throughout  the 
American  war ;  and  with  the  Prussians  in  their 
recent  advance  into  Austrian  territory. 

Having  decided  upon  the  ob;eetiv$f  as  itis 
termed  by  military  writers,  the  invading  gene- 
ral must  select  the  portion  of  country  in  which 
he  intends  to  operate,  i.e.  the  theaire  of  war. 
The  convenience  of  different  bases,  the  position 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  the  roads,  the  proximity 
to  the  olgect,  and  the  nature  of  the  oountiy, 
must  all  be  considered.  Not  unfrequenUy 
political  considerations  complicate  the  problem. 
The  necessity  of  covering  the  territory  of  allies, 
as  was  often  the  case  in  the  Austrian  wars 
against  Napoleon,  and  with  the  Prussians  in 
the  campaign  of  Jena;  or  the  neceSBity  of 
guarding  against  a  possible  attack  on  a  flank 
from  a  power  whose  intentions  are  doubtful, 
as  was  our  case  in  the  Russian  war,  when 
the  Austrian  course  was  uncertain,  may  com- 
pel a  certain  theatre  to  be  chosen.  It  is  here 
that  a  military  autocrat,  combining  political 
and  military  power,  possesses  great  advantages, 
in  imparting  unity  of  design  to  a  campaign. 

But  the  impulse  and  direction  having  been 

civen  to  a  campaign,  we  will  suppose  the 

Formation  of  the  military  plans  to  be  left  in 

the  hands  of  the  general  who  is  intrusted  with 
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their  execution.  The  ait  of  war  is  commonly 
divided  into  ttrojUgy  and  tactics.  StnOegy  is 
the  movement  of  an  army  in  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  merges  into  tactics  on  the  field  of 
battle.  All  operations  must  ultimately  rely 
for  success  on  power  of  fighting ;  bat  stiatcgy 
should  so  conduct  an  army  as  to  gire  it  a 
relative  advantage  when  the  ooUiaion  oecois. 
If  two  armies  advance  straight  upon  each 
other  fiiee  to  face,  as  at  Solferino,  fovce  and 
tactical  skill  must  decide  the  day ;  but  if  one 
army  has  been  so  placed  as  to  compel  the  other 
to  fight  in  a  disadvantageous  poeitioD,  the 
object  of  the  strategist  has  been  obtained.  A 
general  must  consider  how  to  increase  the 
probahilitiei  of  victory,  and  also  how  to  insure 
the  most  important  consc^venees  from  victory. 
Two  armies  may  be  so  placed  that  the  chances 
of  victory  are  eoual,  but  the  result  of  defeat  to 
one  may  be  the  loss  of  its  oommunieatioins,  and 
consequent  ruin;  while  the  other,  if  beaten, 
can  retreat  along  its  proper  line.  It  is  needless 
to  say  what  an  advantage  the  Latter  army 
possesses,  and  with  what  increased  confidence  it 
will  fight  On  the  other  hand,  two  armies 
may  be  equally  sure  of  their  communications, 
but  one  may  be  scattered,  the  other  concen- 
trated. Here,  again,  the  general  of  the  latter 
army  has  attained  a  strategical  advantsge. 
To  combine  both  advantages  is  the  trinmi^  ^ 
strategy. 

From  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  safe 
line  of  communications,  it  is  evident  that  the 
great  objects  of  a  commander  will  be,  while 
keeping  his  own  communications  guarded,  either 
(1)  to  menace  or  assail  the  enemas  eomm^au' 
cations  so  as  to  force  him  from  off  his  line  and 
base ;  or  (3)  tofaUdirectiy  on  the  oommvnicaHoms 
which  connect  the  parts  (/  his  army,  and  so 
disintegrate  it  and  destroy  it  piecemeal,  by 
bringing  superior  concentrations  on  particular 
points  of  his  front.  Of  each  of  these  we  will 
speak  briefly. 

The  way  to  menace  an  enemy's  communi- 
cations, and  to  push  him  off  them,  is  so  to 
manoeuvre  as  to  compel  him  to  form  up  his  army 
parallel  to  the  line  of  communication,  and 
in  this  position  to  accept  battle.  For  when 
thus  placed,  his  retreat  will  not  cover  his  com- 
munications, but  be  at  right  angles  to  them ; 
and  his  communications  being  thus  seised,  his 
arm^  will  be  cut  from  its  base.  If  one  of  two 
armies  is  operating  on  a  front  perpendicular  to 
its  line  of  communications,  while  the  other  is 
in  the  position  described  with  its  front  formed 
to  a  flank,  the  advantage  is  entirely  with  the 
former;  neither  does  it  matter  whether  the 
armies  are  operating  with  extended  fronts,  or 
concentrated ;  nor  if  the  front  is  extended,  snd 
the  space  between  wanting  in  defensible  posi- 
tions, is  the  distance  of  the  front  so  formed  to 
a  flamk  from  its  line  of  oommunications  of  any 
great  importance. 

But  unless  the  commander  thus  manceurring 
should  succeed  when  the  decisive  conflict  is 
fought,  he  will  gain  nothing  by  his  stratifiy. 
Thus    Mannont,  in  1812,  foroMl  Wellif^toa 
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to  aeeept  battle  at  Salamanca  in  this  position ; 
bot  Wellington  won  the  battle,  and  Harmont 
reaped  no  snoeess  from  his  skilful  moTements. 
On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  the  campaign  of 
1849,  the  Anstrians  nnder  Kadetzkj,  advanc- 
ing fo>m  Fayia  through  Mortara,  forced  the 
Sudinian  army  nnder  Chaamowsky  to  form 
froDt  at  Noyan  parallel  to  its  oommimication 
Tig.  1. 
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with  its  base  through  Vercelli,  the  Sardinians, 
defeated  at  all  points,  were  pushed  off  the 
Vereelli  road,  ana  pursued  northwards  by  the 
Anstrians.  The  result  was  the  abdication  of 
the  Sardinian  king,  and  a  peace  in  favour  of 
Austria. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  both  armies 
may  form  front  to  their  flanks,  either,  from 
confidence  of  the  issue  of  a  battle  on  both  sides, 
or  for  other  reasons.    It  will  almost  invariably 
be  found,  that  when  two  armies  are  manoeuvring 
against  each  other^s  communications,  that  army 
whose  communications  are  most  immediately 
threatened  will  abandon   the  initiative,  and 
conform  to  the  movement  of  the  adversary.    It 
was  00  in  the  campaign  of  Novara,  already 
<nted,  where  the  Sardinian  army  was  striking 
at  Milan,  when  it  felt  Badetzky  s  grip  closing 
on  its  communications,  and  at  once  turned  to 
meet  him.    It  was  so  also  in  1806,  when  the 
Prussians,  intending  to  &11  on  the  centre  of 
the  line  of  the  Maine  and  cut  off  the  French, 
found  the  latter  advancing  to  intercept  their 
communications  with  the  ^be.    The  battle  of 
Jena  was  fought  by  both  armies  fronting  to 
their  flanks ;  and  the  decisive  defeat  which  the 
Pnissiana  sustained  drove  them  from  thehr  line, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  in  different 
directions,  till  ultimately  their  ruin  was  com- 
pleted by  the    successive  defeat  of  all  the 
portions  of  tlieir  army,  and  the  capture  of  their 
rortreasea. 

Again,  the  conformation  of  a  base  may  en- 
ible  the  army  possessing  it  to  force  its  enemy 
x»  form  front  to  a  flanl^  as  was  notably  the 
•aae  when,  in  180&,  the  French  possessed  the 
in^lar  base  formed  by  the  Rhine  in  its  course 
rem  Schaffhausen,  by  Basle,  the  point  of  the 
kHglp,  to  Dnsseldorf.  This  was  due  to  the  un- 
rrapQloas  seixure  of  Switzerland  by  Napoleon. 
The  Anstrians,  whose  main  body  was  concen- 
rated  about  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  were 
:>rved  bj  Moreau,  advancing  from  the  south,  to 
>rm  front  parallel  to  their  line  of  communica- 
ions  along  the  Danube;  and,  though  not 
^iriially  defeated,  they  lost  the  whole  of  the 
(liick  Forest 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  direction  of  the  roads  in  the  theatre  for  his 
manoeuvres,  as  at  Novara  and  Salamanca,  or  by 
a  prompt  assumption  of  the  initiative^  as  at 
Jena,  or  by  aid  of  the  configuration  of  the 
frontier  line,  a  skilful  commander  may  force 
his  enemy  to  form  front  to  a  flank. 

But  there  are  cases  where  a  general,  having 
succeeded  so  far  in  his  manoeuvres,  has  not 
been  content  with  this,  but  has  thrown  his 
army  across  the  line  of  his  enemy's  retreat. 
This  was  twice  done  by  Napoleon,  at  Marengo 
and  at  Ulm,  and  once  by  Moreau  in  1800  on  the 
Danube.  In  making  such  a  movement,  an 
army  must,  however,  fl>rm  front  either  to  its 
rear  or  to  a  flank,  and  so  far  be  in  danger.  In 
that  case  the  adversary  may  reverse  the  position. 

Should  the  connection  of  an  army  with  its 
base  be  by  one  road  only,  it  has  no  choice,  if 
that  connection  be  intercepted,  but  to  cut  its  way 
through.  Generally,  however,  there  will  remain 
to  it  two  other  alternatives,  via.  to  attempt, 
by  a  march  to  the  other  flank,  to  evade  a 
collision,  or  to  march  to  one  flank  across  the 
communications  of  the  intercepting  force.  Of 
these  three  alternatives,  if  it  choose  the  first,  it 
may,  by  a  victory,  retrieve  all;  but  a  defeat  is 
ruin.  If  it  choose  the  second,  it  abandons 
territory  without  a  blow.  If  it  choose  the  last, 
it  may,  by  seizing  the  enemy's  conminnications, 
reverse  the  position ;  and  this  is  generally  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  The  flnt  thing  for 
the  commander  of  the  army  thus  intercepted 
must  be  to  concentrate  his  forces ;  the  next,  to 
move  promptly  with  his  entire  arm^  against 
the  communications  of  the  intercepting  force. 
Should  he  succeed,  he  may  retrieve  the  cam- 
paign. Thus  if  Mebis,  in  1800,  had  been 
more  prompt  in  his  movements,  and  if  Mack, 
in  1805,  had  struck  boldly  at  Napoleon's  com- 
munications towards  Nuremberg;  much  disaster 
might  have  been  saved  to  each. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  those  operations 
which  have  to  do  with  the  fronts  of  opposing 
armies,  but  not  specially  with  their  commu- 
nications with  the  bases.  It  has  already  been 
shown,  that  troops  must,  in  almost  every  case, 
move  in  long  columns  on  roads.  When  in 
this  formation,  only  the  heads  of  the  columns 
can  be  immediately  deployed  for  action ;  and  so, 
generally,  the  march  of  a  force  may  be  delayed 
and  checked  for  a  short  time  by  a  small  force 
de]}loyed  in  order  of  battle,  which  may  be  only 
a  little  superior  to  the  heads  of  the  advancing 
columns. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
strategy;  and,  if  skilfully  applied,  is  invaluable 
to  the  commander.  A  retarding  force  should 
be  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ad- 
vancing troops  cannot  tell  how  small  it  is ;  they 
will  pause  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  deploy  troops 
sufficient  to  be  sure  of  success.  And  here  the 
skill  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  retarding 
force  wUl  be  proved.  He  must  occupy  his 
ground  to  the  last  moment,  so  as  to  retara  the 
advancing  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  but  must 
retire  when  autoumbercd  in  line,  without  fighting 
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a  general  action,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
he  must  repeat  the  manoeuyre.  In  this  way  he 
may  gain  for  the  army  from  which  he  is  detached 
most  Tsluahle  time  to  prepare  for  action.  It  was 
thus  that  Ziethen  retarded  Napoleon's  march 
on  June  16,  1815,  and  by  his  defence  of  the 
several  positions  of  the  Sambre,  Gosselies,  Gilly, 
and  Lambusait,  delayed  tvo  columns,  one 
45,000,  the  other  64,000  strong,  so  that  from 
morning  till  nightfall  they  advanced  only  four 
or  five  miles,  although  Ziethen  himself  had 
only  two  brigades,  each  about  8,000  strong. 

Again,  in  following  up  a  retreating  army,  a 
smaU  force  may  often  press  upon  the  rear 
of  a  large  force,  for  the  troops  which  have  been 
beaten  will  be  disorganiseo,  and  their  com- 
mander  will  not  know  how  large  the  pursuing 
force  may  be.  If,  finding  out  the  pursuer^s 
weakness,  he  should  turn,  the  pursuer  will  at 
once  take  up  the  part  of  a  retiring  and  retarding 
force. 

Thus  we  may  assume  that  part  of  an  army 
may,  in  this  manner,  occupy  or  contain  a  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy,  who  is  advancing,  and 
that  a  beaten  army  may  be  for  a  time  pursued 
by  an  inferior  force;  and  one  other  point 
scarcely  needs  demonstration,  vis.  that  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  parts  of  an  army  which 
have  been  separately  defeated  is  to  retreat  in 
order  to  recombine. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  points,  we  are  prepared 
to  consider  those  problems  which  arise  where  it 
is  impossible,  from  geographical  considerations, 
for  one  commander  to  strike  at  the  communi- 
cations with  its  base  of  the  opposite  force, 
without  exposing  his  own  communications  to 
similar  or  greater  risk.  Such  conditions  must 
evidently  frequently  occur,  and  opportunities 
must  then  be  sought  in  the  relations  which  the 
fronts  of  the  hostile  armies  bear  to  each  other. 
The  front  of  an  army  being,  as  we  have  shown, 
necessarily  divided,  opportunities  must  •ccur 
for  pushing  into  the  intervals  of  an  enemy's 
front,  and  separating  its  parts.  It  was  thus 
that  Napoleon,  in  1796  (the  first  campaign  of 
his  extraordinary  career),  broke  in  between  the 
Sardinian  army  under  Colli  and  the  Austrian 
army  under  Beaulieu,  and  separated  them ;  then 
leaving  a  small  force  to  contain  Beaulieu,  he 
threw  his  whole  weight  against  the  Sardinians, 
and  having  forced  them  to  a  peace  which  gave 
him  the  fortresses  of  Piedmont,  with  the  Mont 
Cenis  route  to  France  for  future  operations, 
turned  his  whole  army  upon  Beaulieu,  and 
forced  him  back  across  the  Po. 

Thus  again,  in  1809,  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Archduke  Charles  advancing  from  the  Inn  to 
the  Danube  in  strength  equid  to  his  own,  and 
in  comparatively  close  array;  but  he  inter- 
posed the  main  French  army  between  the  parts 
of  the  Austrian  front  at  Rohr,  left  Davoust  with 
an  inferior  force  to  contain  the  Austrian  right 
wing,  and  threw  his  whole  force  against  the 
left  wing,  which  he  defeated  ;  then  detaching  a 
force  sufficient  to  pursue  the  beaten  corps 
towarrls  Vienna,  he  concentrated  on  his  left  for 
a  blow  at  the  Aiistrian  right  wing,  which  he 
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defeated  at  Eckmuhl,  driving  it  northwards 
through  Batisbon ;  then  again  tnming  his  main 
force,  he  pursued  the  left  wing,  and  pushing  oat 
the  Austrian  garrison,  occupied  Yienna. 

In  these  operations  we  see  the  immense 
advantage  gained  by  concentrating  an  anoj 
between  two  divided  portions  of  an  enemy. 
1.  All  communication  between  the  divided 
parts  is  checked,  and  combination  becomes  im- 
possible. 2.  £ither  part  of  the  separated  armv 
may  find  itself  exposed  to  the  blows  of  the  fuU 
force  of  its  antagonist,  minus  a  detachment  left 
to  contain  the  other  part.  3.  By  alternating 
such  blows,  the  assailant  may  continue  both  to 
weaken  his  antagonist  and  to  interpose  betweea 
the  parts.  Under  these  drcumstancea  the  best 
course  for  the  divided  army  will  be  to  retreat 
for  reunion,  retarding  the  enemy  on  both  lines; 
for,  until  reunited,  it  will  be  in  no  position  to 
retaliate  upon  the  assailant^s  commnnicatioDs, 
or  to  attack  him  in  front. 

But  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  oonzse,  that  a 
force  thus  interposing  itself  between  two  parts 
of  an  enemy  must  he  strong  enough  to  beat 
either  part,  after  leaving  a  detachment  to  con- 
tain the  other  part ;  otherwise  it  cannot  expect 
success. 

If  an  originally  combined  force  is  placed  in 
such  peril  by  its  &ont  being  pierced,  manifestly 
two  independent  armies,  possessing  no  pre- 
concerted plan  of  action  in  the  event  c^  separa- 
tion, are  in  even  a  worse  case  if  divided ;  and 
thus,  for  two  armies  to  operate  against  a  com- 
bined army  by  lines,  where  firom  distance  or 
want  of  concert  they  are  independent  of  each 
other,  is  to  confer  on  the  enemy  an  advantage 
greater  than  that  which  has  bec^  demonstrated 
to  follow  from  interposing  between  the  parts 
of  an  extended  front,  and  that  advantage  will 
be  such  as  to  compensate  for  consderable 
inferiority  of  numbers.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  campaign  in  Germany  in  1796,  where  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  opposed  to  the  two 
armies  of  Moreau  and  Jouitlain  ;  and  by  Napo* 
leon,  in  a  splendid  manner,  in  his  campaign  of 
1814.  Again,  the  campaigns  of  Virginia,  in 
1861  and  1862,  give  examples  of  another  farm 
of  the  same  operations,  the  grand  principle 
in  all  these  cases  being  that  one  concentrated 
army  uses  a  retarding  and  inferior  force  on  one 
side  and  brings  a  preponderating  force  ioto 
action  on  the  other  side.  The  operations  of 
Jackson  in  Virginia,  moving  with  wondeifixl 
rapidity  from  one  side  to  another,  will  be  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  our  readers. 

One  instance  of  this  concentration  of  an 
army  against  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
which  we  cannot  pass  by  without  comment, 
is  the  campaign  of  Waterloo.  In  this  case, 
the  English  and  Prusfrian  bases  were  diveige&t, 
the  English  bein^  based  on  Antwerp  and 
Ostend,  the  Prussians  on  Cologne.  BirisioB 
was  thus  to  them  even  more  dangerous  tl»n 
in  any  of  the  previously  named  cases,  l^a- 
poleon,  breaking  in  upon' their  front,  intended 
to  separate  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  the 
road  to  Brussels.    He  hoped  to  defeat  Bluchers 
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eorm  in  saeeesBian,  before  they  ocmld  assemble, 
ftod,  driying  him  back  towards  the  Rhine,  to 
hold  him  in  check  with  a  containing  force,  and 
throw  his  whole  force  upon  Wellington.  But 
he  was  held  so  lone  in  check  by  ^eten,  that 
Blncher's  corps  had  united  at  Ugny  before 
he  could  attadL.  Still  they  were  defeated,  and 
they  retired  during  the  night  of  June  16 ;  and 
on  the  17th  Napoleon  detached  Grouchy's  force 
in  pursuit.  Then,  quitting  the  field  of  Ligny ; 
with  the  renuunder  of  his  army,  he  joined 
Ney,  who  had  fought  the  battle  of  Quatro 
Bras  on  the  16th,  and  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  their  combined  forces  on  Wellington  at 
Waterloo.  But  Blucher,  after  Ligny,  instead 
of  retreating  along  his  communications  to  his 
base,  had  taJcen  the  gallant  andhasardous  step 
of  marching  to  join  Wellington  by  a  circuitous 
route,  though  Grouchy  was  descending  directly 
on  his  communications.  Grouchy's  pursuit 
was  wrongly  directed,  and  he  failed  to  in- 
tercept Blucher,  whose  troops  arriying  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  on  the  French  flank  and 
rear,  while  the  English  adyanced  in  fronts 
decided  the  action  against  Napoleon. 

In  this  campaign,  as  in  others.  Napoleon 
adopted  the  plan  which  should  always  be 
followed  where  it  is  thus  intended  to  break  in 
on  an  enemy's  fronts  and  diyide  his  forces. 
He  diyided  his  army  into  two  wings  with  which 
to  feel  the  enemy  on  either  side,  and  a  central 
reseire  to  reinforce  either  at  discretion.  Thus 
first  he  joined  his  centre  to  his  right  at  Ligny ; 
then  leaying  his  right  wing  to  pursue  the 
Prussians,  he  joined  his  centre  to  his  left  for 
the  attack  upon  Wellington.  But  he  had 
scarcely  sufficient  force  to  count  on  success, 
even  if  Blucher  had  not  succeeded  in  again  com- 
bining with  Wellington. 

There  is  one  other  operation  which  we  haye 
not  noticed,  the  case  of  dislodging  an  army  by 
operating  with  a  detachment  against  its  rear, 
as  Sherman  repeatedly  dislodged  Johnston  in 
Georgia,  in  1864.  This  moyement,  inyolying 
separation  of  the  attacking  force,  is  danger- 
ous, and  justifiable  only  when  the  front  of 
a  position  is  unassailable,  and  a  movement 
against  the  enemy's  flank  with  the  entire  army 
unsafe;  or  when  the  roads  will  not  permit 
the  entire  army  to  advance  in  effective  order, 
or  when  the  separating  army  possesses  di- 
vergent lines  of  retreat;  but,  in  every  case, 
an  army  thus  separating  must  be  greatly  si^ 
perior  in  numbers^  or  it  exposes  itself  to  almost 
certain  defeat. 

Both  methods  of  *  strategical  enterprise — 
against  the  enem/s  communications  and  against 
hiA  front — have  now  been  touched  upon.  For  an 
army  strong  enough  to  fight  its  enemy's  whole 
furce,  action  against  his  communications  is, 
wherever  safe  and  practicable,  most  desirable ; 
and  the  enemy,  when  formed  to  a  flank  to  resist 
such  an  attack,  may  perhaps  be  separated  and 
liestroyed  piecemeal.  Such  a  success  would  be 
the  perfection  of  strategy.  But  if  an  army  be 
weak,  it  should  endeavour  to  break  in  and  divide 
Itb  eucmy's  front ;  for  by  a  blow  at  his  com- 
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munieations  it  would  force  him  to  concentrate^ 
and  so  compel  what  it  ought  to  prevent.  Ge'ie- 
rally,  to  break  the  front  will  be  found  the  most 
decisive  and  readiest  method. 

We  have  thus  far  discussed  stratfgy  only 
with  reference  to  its  general  principles,  and 
on  the  assumption  t^t  the  theatre  of  War 
opposes  no  diificulties  of  a  special  nature. 
But  a  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that  the 
theatre  of  war  is  generally  a  varied  and  irre- 
gular surface,  croraed  by  rivers  and  mountain 
chains,  and  in  some  places  studded  with  for- 
tresses. To  appreciate  thoroughly  the  influence 
of  these  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
for  the  student.  The  character  of  a  country, 
its  cultivation,  the  direction  of  its  chief  rivers 
and  mountain  ranges^  the  lines  of  roads,  the 
relations  between  the  armies  and  the  obstacles 
in  the  theatre  of  war,  require  close  study  in 
order  that  a  plan  may  be  resolved  on,  that 
the  nature  of  the  marches  and  encounters  may 
be  foreseen  and  provided  for,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  arms  may  be  pronerly  adjusted, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment most  necessary  for  the  campaign. 

The  configuration  of  bases  ana  firontiers  will 
affect  a  campaign  from  its  outsst  We  hare 
already  shown  the  advantage  gained  by  Moreau 
in  1800,  by  the  possession  of  the  angular  base 
formed  by  Switserland  and  the  Rhine  frontier ; 
and  how  the  holder  of  this  base  is  enabled  to 
fall  on  the  communications  of  a  G^erman  army 
near  the  source  of  the  Danube.  Again,  the  local 
character  of  the  Peninsula  was  most  important 
Wellington  held  an  almost  impregnable  base  in 
Portu^l,  which  could  be  approached  only  by 
two  Imes,  defended  by  Ciudad  Kodrigo  and 
Bad^jos  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  communications  from  Bayonne  were 
always  exposed  to  a  fiank  attack  by  the  English 
as  possessing  command  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
French  were  confined  to  that  and  one  other 
bad  line  by  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  through 
which  these  were  the  only  outlets.  Thus,  too, 
in  the  campaign  of  18G6,  the  salient  angle  of 
the  Bohemian  mountain  frontier  afford^  the 
Austrian  army,  if  they  had  been  prepared,  an 
opportunity  of  issuing  and  penetrating  the 
Prussian  front,  which  was  necessarily  separated 
in  Saxony  and  Silesia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  gave  the  Prussians  a  chance  of  striking  at  the 
Austrian  communications,  and  forcing  them  out 
of  the  angle.  Generally,  with  such  a  base,  the 
advantage  is  with  the  side  assuniingtheini  tiative, 
and  greatest  with  the  side  holding  the  salient 
angle. 

Obstacles  (by  which  we  mean  obstacles 
possessing  advantages  for  defence,  and  which 
cannot  be  passed  by  deployed  troops)  present 
peculiar  strategical  problems.  A  long  hue  of 
mountains  that  meets  an  advancing  army  in 
front  is  not,  unless  especially  steep,  a  very 
serious  obstacle;  nor  should  it  be  defended 
pertinaciously,  especially  at  a  number  of  points, 
for  usually  it  can  be  turned,  or  penetrated  by 
a  variety  of  passes  or  paths.  Its  uses  to  the 
defender  will  be  to  reta!rd  the  enemy's  advance, 
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and  to  limit  him  to  a  few  difficult  liDes  of 
Bupply  when  he  has  passed  it.  The  best  plan 
to  defend  it  is  merely  to  hold  the  passes  with 
detachments,  posting  the  army  where  it  can 
force  the  enemy  issuing  forth  to  form  front  to 
a  flank. 

A  riyer,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  the  de- 
fenders to  deploy  and  bring  powerful  con- 
Teiging  fire  on  the  column  attempting  to 
eroes ;  but  there  are  so  many  passages  across 
a  long  riyer,  and  it  is  so  easily  bridged  oyer, 
that  3i9  difficulty  of  guarding  it  becomes  yezy 
great. 

The  conditions  already  arriyed  at  as  regards 
breaking  the  front  or  turning  the  flank,  apply 
equally  to  the  passage  of  a  defended  nyer. 
In  case  of  its  flank  bein^  turned,  it  is  better 
that  an  army  defending  a  nyer  should,  if  possible, 
cross  and  sUike  at  the  enemy^s  communications 
in  return ;  but  such  a  course  is  seldom  adoptnd, 
and  if  he  remain  on  his  own  bank,  the  de- 
fender's most  eflectiye  action  will  be  against 
the  outward  flank  of  the  turning  force.  The 
passage  of  a  riyer  at  points  deliberately  de- 
fended is,  howeyer,  difficult,  and  costly  to  the 
assailant  Thus,  at  La  Bothiire,  in  1814,  the 
Austrians  could  not  pass  the  bridge  throughout 
the  whole  battle;  and  at  Fredericksburg,  in  1862, 
Lee  routed  the  Federals  upon  crossing  the  Rapa- 
hannock.  Passages  are  generally  made  by 
stratagem,  examples  of  which  may  be  found  in 
More&u's  passages  of  the  Rhine  in  the  enemy's 
front  in  1796  and  1797  ;  while  for  examples  of 
passing  a  riyer  on  the  flank  of  the  defensiye 
army,  we  may  select  Wellington's  passage  of  the 
Gaye  de  Pau  in  1814,  and  the  French  passage 
of  the  Ticino  in  1859. 

The  true  use  of  obstacles  which  cross  the 
assailant's  path  is  to  give  their  possessor 
increased  power  of  manosuyring  offensiyely, 
and  of  taking  the  enemy  at  a  aisadvantage ; 
but  they  haye  defensiye  uses  also,  yia.  to  cover 
a  flank  movement;  to  afiurd  opportunity  for 
rallying  a  beat«n  army,  as  the  Mincio  did 
after  Solferino ;  to  enable  part  of  an  army  to 
hold  a  forward  line  and  protect  territory  till 
reinforcements  arrive ;  to  cover  a  concentration 
in  rear,  as  Zieten  did  on  the  Sambre;  or, 
lastly,  to  cover  a  retreat,  a  use  to  which  they 
were  most  skilfully  applied  by  Massena  re- 
treating before  Wellington  in  1811.  But  to 
attempt  to  hold  them  entirely  on  the  defensiye 
will  only  be  to  give  aid  to  the  enemy,  to 
whom  they  will  afford  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing strategical  skiU.  An  advancing  army, 
wresting  a  river  from  its  defenders,  will 
make  use  of  it  as  a  sort  of  advanced  base, 
and  thus  secure  its  line  of  communications. 

While  direct  obstacles  are  at  once  seen  to 
interpose  difficulties  and  delay  in  the  way  of 
an  advancing  army,  there  is  another  class  of 
obstacles,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  so  obvious, 
viz.  those  of  which  the  general  direction  is  par- 
allel to  the  path  of  the  advancing  army.  Such 
an  obstacle  was  the  ridge  of  the  Monte  Junto 
in  Portugal,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
Torres  Vf^iras,  which  compelled  both  Massena 
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and  Wellington  to  operate  by  one  aide  of  it 
only,  under  [>eril  of  snfibring  the  penalties  to 
whidi  a  divided  army  ia  always  liable.  A 
chain  of  mountains  running  in  such  a  directioa 
may  also  be  used  as  a  screen  for  a  movemeot 
against  the  enemy's  ^ommnnications,  as  in  the 
Leipsic  campaign.  When  a  river  forma  an 
obstacle  of  this  nature,  it  often  exercises  great 
influence  on  a  campaign.  An  advancing  gene- 
ral cannot  venture  to  leave  behind  on  his  flank  a 
defended  passage  of  a  river  of  this  kind,  unless 
he  leaves  a  covering  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  otherwise  he  is  in  danger  of  his  flank 
and  rear  being  attacked.  It  is  evident,  thro, 
that  the  advancing  arm^  must  possess  greatly 
superior  numbers.  Its  nsk  is,  however,  l^sened 
if  the  defenders  are  in  possession  only  of  one 
bank ;  and  hence  it  ia,  as  the  Archdnke  Cliarks 
points  oat,  that  the  flrst  care  of  a  general 
posted  on  the  Danube  should  be  to  estaUish 
a  double  bridge-head,  L  e.  a  work  on  each  bank, 
securing  the  passage  of  the  army. 

In  factv  an  obflftode  of  this  kind  confers  on 
its  possessor  all  the  advantages  of  the  angular 
base  augmented,  because  extending  to  both 
sides  of  the  theatre.  It  presents  a  aoceessioa 
of  points  which  must  be  either  attacked  Rt 
a  disadvantage,  or  turned  under  protection  of 
a  covering  force,  and  either  course  reqnirra 
superior  numbers.  The  army  that  advances 
offers  an  advantage  to  its  adversaiy,  who,  to 
profit  by  the  position,  must  take  poet  near  a 
point  of  passage,  and  await  the  moyements  of 
the  advancing  force. 

Great  additional  complexity  is  introduced 
into  the  question  of  the  influence  of  riyers  of 
this  class,  when  two  or  more  flow  in  the  same 
general  direction  and  converge.  If  the  opna- 
tions  lie  altogether  on  the  ontward  bank  of 
one  of  two  such  rivers,  the  other  loses  all 
its  immediate  importance.  But  it  may  happeo 
that  the  most  direct  routes  lie  "between  sack 
rivers,  and,  in  the  windings  of  the  streams, 
pass  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  An  army 
advancing  by  these  routes  must  sometimes 
have  to  force  a  passage  at  a  known  point,  and, 
while  moving  on  the  inner  bank  of  one  river, 
it  will  be  exposed  in  flank  to  the  direct  atta«*k 
of  an  enemy  who  makes  the  other  river  the 
pivot  of  his  stroke. 

There  remains  one  class  of  obstacles  of  great 
importance.  When  armies  were  slow  and  cum- 
brous bodies,  fortresses  gave  great  strength 
to  frontiers,  exposing  the  convoys  of  troop,  hs 
they  moved  along  the  main  roads,  to  sallies  from 
the  fortresses  placed  on  these  roads.  But  tht-j 
were  costly  defences,  swallowing  up  huge  bodies 
of  troops ;  and  when  armies  became  more  mobile, 
fortresses  were  generally  maeked  by  a  detach- 
ed force  left  in  front  of  them:  nor  do  they 
now  prevent  armies  from  marching  past  them. 
Thus,  in  the  German  campaign  of  1866.  the 
Prussians  masked  no  less  than  five  fortresses, 
Kouigstein,  Theriesenstadt,  Josephstadt,  Ko- 
nigratz,  and  Olmiitz. 

But  fortresses  have  great  uses  if  properly 
situated,  and  if  impregnable  to  open  assault;  for 
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they  can  bd  used  as  temponuy  bases  round  which  condncdng  the  morements  of  annies  on  the 

an  army  ma^  safely  manceuyre.    Situated  on  field  of  battle. 

rivers  at  points  where  the  main  oommnnica- 1  When  soldiers  were  armed  with  pikes, 
tions  cross,  they  are  most  valuable.  If  situated  axes,  and  shields,  the  best  fonnation  was  that 
astride  of  direct  obstacles,  they  give  security  to  of  deep  columns,  which  possessed  momentum, 
thefrontorflankof  a  defending  army,  enabling  and  were  able  to  withstand  the  charges  of 
it  to  force  the  assailing  army  to  fight  with  a  men-at-arms.  But  on  the  introduction  of  fire- 
front  parallel  to  its  commumcations.  Placed  arms  (as  only  two  ranks  can  discharge  their 
astride  of  rivers,  parallel  to  the  advance  of  an  pieces),  a  line  was  generally  formed  th^deep, 
enemy,  they  form  a  pivot  for  a  flank  attack,  or  the  third  line  loading  for  the  others.  Beploy- 
defend  a  passage,  as  may  be  required.  ment  into  lon^  lines  was  a  matter  requiriog 
As  to  their  position  on  ftontiers,  an  open  precision  of  drill,  and  in  the  time  of  Eugene 
frontier  is  best  guarded  by  a  few  great  fortresses,  and    Marlborough    was    but  slowly     ~ 


situated  on  the  most  direct  lines  to  the  capital 
If  the  issues  of  a  frontier  are  few,  the  fortresses 
guarding  them  become  of  immense  importance. 
For  this  reason  Wellington  made  such  repeated 
attacks  upon  Badigoz  and  Cindad  Bodrigo,  as 
commanding  the  only  two  avenues  between 
Spain  and  Portugal 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
fortifying  a  capital  Had  Paris  been  fortified, 
the  campaign  of  the  Allies  in  1814  might  have 
had  a  very  different  termination. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  main  features 
and  principles  of  strategy,  the  grand  elements 
of  which  remain  unaltered  by  the  increased 
civilisation  of  the  ase.  But  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  inereasea  wealth,  more  rapid  and 
certain  communication,  will  enlaige  the  sphere 
of  strategy,  and  will  make  greater  demands  on 
the  intellect  of  the  commander.  Steam,  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  and  commerce  increase  the 
advantage  which  superiority  of  conception  al- 
ways clumed ;  just  as  the  ^wth  of  Europe  in 
agricultural  wealth  and  the  improvement  of  her 
highways  enabled  Napoleon  and  his  contempo- 
raries to  use  a  strategy  which  to  Frederick  and 
Marlborough  seemed  too  bold,  or  was  applied 
by  them  <mlv  in  countries  perfectly  friendly, 
open,  and  w^  tilled  beyond  the  custom  of  their 
time.  Nor  let  usdoubtthat  mankind  will  begreat 
gainers  by  the  change.  Whatever  increases  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  great  machines  called 
armies  are  worked,  and  causes  the  &te  of  a  war 
to  be  sooner  declared,  will  diminish  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  the  struggle  to  the  populations. 
The  more  perfect  the  i^stem  of  supply  and  con- 
veyance, the  more  striking  the  strategy,  by  so 
much  the  less  will  it  be  worth  the  while  of 
generals  to  prolong  their  operations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subnstence,  and  of  governments  to  hold 
out  for  unreasonable  terms  in  the  hope  of 
wearying  out  the  foe.  The  tendency  of  strategy 
being  evidently  then,  in  this  direction,  and  its 
theory  unchanging,  while  in  practice  it  becomes 
bolder  with  increased  means,  it  remains  to 
tarace  the  developement  of  the  tactical  part  of 
warfare  under  the  most  modem  conditions,  i.  e. 
to  see  what  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  past  sixty  years  in  the  use  of  the 
various  arms  in  face  of  the  enemy.  (Edin,  Rev, 
Jan.  1866.) 

If  the  operations  in  a  theatre  of  war  have 

imdergone  great  and  remarkable  changes  since 

the  feudal  times,  no  less  radical  and  complete 

have  been  the  alterations  in  the  method  of 
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Positions  were  chosen  deliberately,  and  two 
armies  drew  up  and  attacked  in  paiaUel  order. 
Manceuvring,  as  we  call  it,  was  almost  un- 
known. Marlborough's  great  skill  lay  in  de- 
tecting the  weak  ^rts  of  the  opposing  line,  and 
attacking  them  with  heavy  blows.  It  was  thus 
that  at  Blenheim  and  at  Ramillies  he  pierced  the 
enemy's  line.  The  armies  of  Frederick,  better 
drilled,  as  we  have  already  shown,  were  able  to 
manoeuvre  to  a  flank,  and  thus  he  contrived  to 
outflank  his  enemy,  and  place  his  line  within 
strikingdistance  obliquely  across  the  extremity 
of  his  adversary's  line.  His  army  was  not  an 
aggregate  of  corps,  divisions,  or  brigades,  each 
capable  of  acting  independently ;  it  was  itself 
the  unit.  It  camped  and  fought  in  two  lines ; 
it  moved  to  a  flank  in  two  columns,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  wheel  into  line,  and  to  the 
fixmt  in  four  columns  ready  to  deploy.  At 
Prague  it  was  by  this  flank  movement  that  he 
defeated  the  Austrians,  turning  their  right,  and 
then  piercing  the  centre.  The  army  whose 
flank  is  thus  turned,  will  naturally  (as  on  this 
occasion  the  Austrians  did)  try  to  throw  back 
the  turned  flank ;  and  thus  it  is  formed  in  a 
salient  angle.  This  is  a  dangerous  forma- 
tion, as  the  whole  force  of  the  assailant  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  one  flank ;  the  advance  of 
either  flank  causes  a  gap  at  the  angle;  the 
face  assailed  will  be  liable  to  be  turned  on  both 
flanks;  the  fire  of  the  assailant's  artillery 
enfilades  one  or  both  faces ;  and  the  defeat  of 
the  assailed  wing  compromises  the  retreat  of 
the  other. 

Seeing,  then,  the  advantages  of  turning  a  flank, 
the  French  at  Bossbach  in  1767  tried  to  take 
the  same  advantage  of  Frederick,  but  fail- 
ing utterly,  they  displayed  the  fiict  that  an 
army  attempting  openly  to  outflank  another, 
but  not  succeeding  in  turning  the  flank,  and 
finding  its  enemy  drawn  up  across  its  path,  is 
itself  outflanked ;  so  that,  under  ordinary  dr- 
cumstances,  such  an  enterprise  wiU  be  futile  and 
disastrous,  for  the  army  against  which  the 
movement  is  directed  has  a  less  distance  to 
move. 

The  Prussian  system  of  manoeuvres  was 
now  adopted  throughout  Europe ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  briefly  mentioned,  remained  in 
force  till  Napoleon's  distribution  of  an  army 
into  corps,  each  complete  in  its  own  staff, 
hospital,  and  commissariat,  each  able  to  be 
treated  as  a  separate  army  for  movement  and 
supply,  each  able  to  be  separately  handled  on 
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the  field  of  battle^  introdnoed  not  only  great 
changes  into  strategy,  but  into  tactics.  'Ab 
organisation  bj  oorpiHsolumns  moving  indepen- 
dently, with  connecting  detachments  between 
them,  changed  where  convenient  into  lines,  and 
covered  with  skirmisheis  to  shake  the  enemy's 
order  and  keep  him  out  of  range.  Cavalry  less 
exposed  than  of  old,  yet  partly  used  to  connect 
the  movements  of  the  in&ntiy  divisions  and 
guard  their  flanks — ^reserves  increased  to  a  lazge 
proportion  of  the  whole  force,  and  strengthened 
by  a  powerful  artilleiy — the  latter  arm  greatly 
augmented  and  placed  more  in  mass — a  care- 
ful occupation  of  natural  obstacles  in  front  by 
detachments,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  divisions 
are  sheltered  where  possible  from  the  enemy's 
guns — such  are  the  normal  rules  on  which 
orders  of  battle  were  formed  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Third  Napoleon.' 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  functions  of 
the  different  arms,  and  the  formations  by 
which  each  attains  its  fullest  influence.  Modem 
infantry  exercises  its  influence  in  battle  either 
by  firing  on  the  enemy  or  charging.  The 
first  is  a  defensive  mode  of  action ;  the  second 
essentially  offensive. 

Cavalry  attains  its  power  by  the  impotns  of 
its  charge,  and  a  certain  distance  must  inter- 
pose between  its  front  And  that  of  the  enemy  to 
be  assailed,  in  order  to  give  to  its  advance  both 
perfect  order  and  great  momentum. 

Artillery  possesses  the  power  of  firing  at 
longer  range,  and  with  more  destructive  pro- 
jectiles, than  infantry.  It  should  begin  to 
fire  beyond  the  effective  range  of  small  arms, 
but  not  so  far  as  to  be  practically  out  of  range ; 
and  it  should  fire  diagonally  or  transversely 
against  lines  of  troops.  Against  columns  it 
may  fire  either  in  fxont»  in  fiank,  or  trans- 
versely. 

In  studying  the  formation  of  infantry,  it  is 
evident  that  long  deployed  lines  will  give  the 
greatest  effective  fire;  but  in  the  advance 
columns  will  be  more  steady,  and  less  liable  to 
be  broken,  while  they  are  also  more  able  toobtain 
shelter.  On  arriving  near  the  enemy,  Ihey  can 
either  deploy  and  engage  in  mosketiy  fire,  or 
charge  with  their  whole  force. 

In  Frederick's  time  the  well-drilled  Prussians 
generally  attacked  in  line ;  but  the  republican 
and  imperial  armies  of  France  were  trained 
to  attack  in  column,  the  front  being  covered  by 
clouds  of  skirmishers.  The  most  usual  formation 
was  line  of  columns  of  battalions ;  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  line  and  column.  And  as  it  is  probable 
that  columns  would  never  charge  a  line  which 
stands  firm,  but  deploy  and  try  the  effect  of 
their  fire,  snudl  columns  easily  deployed  will  be 
most  effective.  When  the  action  has  gone  on 
for  some  time,  when  the  fire  of  artillery  has. 
had  its  effect,  and  the  defensive  line  is  no 
longer  intact,  the  attacking  force,  feeding  its 
line  from  its  supporting  columns,  will  endea- 
vour to  quench  the  enemy's  fire,  and  finally 
launch  its  columns  to  the  assault. 

Thus,  then,  as  we  have  shown  the  open  turn- 
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the  great  object  of  modem  battles  is  to  bring  a 
superior  force  to  bear  at  a  certain  point  of  the 
battle-field.  The  design  is  screened  by  false 
attacks,  by  features  of  the  ground,  by  the 
advance  of  skirmishers.  And  as  the  attacking 
force  must  be  strengthened  at  the  expense  oTsome 
other  part  of  the  line,  that  weakened  part  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  engagement.  Echelon,  or  siair  for- 
mation, is  very  favourable  to  this,  allowing  the 
weakened  or  exposed  fiank  to  be  retired  out  of 
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the  way,  while  line  may  be  formed  on  any 
front,  or  a  new  front  of  edielons  may  be  formrd 
by  a  simultaneooa  wheeL  The  bead  of  the 
formation  may  be  reinforced  for  attack ;  if  suc- 
cessful, the  remaining  felons  oome  up  and 
form  line  on  it — if  opposed  strongly,  they  suc- 
cessively reinforce  it — if  defeated,  they  cover 
its  retreat.    Sometimes  oblique  Echelon  is  em- 
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ployed  to  gain  ground  to  a  flank  in  advaacing. 
If  columns  are  successful  in  the  attack,  and 
pierce  the  opposing  line,  they  deploy  right  and 
left,  rolling  up  the  enemy's  exposed  flanks, 
while  through  the  gap  cavalry  and  fresh  bodies 
of  infantry  pour  in  to  break  the  second  line. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  cavalry,  it  should 
be  stationed  far  enough  behind  the  object  to  be 
defended  to  allow  it  to  obtain  the  proper  mo- 
mentum during  its  advance ;  and  as  it  hits  to 
seize  special  fleeting  moments  for  its  attack,  it 
should  be  kept  formed  in  order  of  attack.  It 
must  never  fight  in  close  column ;  but  a  series 
of  lines  may  with  advantage  charge  on  a  sqoue 
or  column,  the  succeeding  lines  attacking  in 
turn,  as  the  preceding  lines,  fidling  to  penetnte, 
wheel  outwards. 

Cavalry  combined  with  infantry  may  attack 
in  flank  the  enemy's  column,  already  engaged 
in  front  by  the  infantry ;  the  attacked  troop4 
must  in  soch  cases  form  squares,  thus  giriog 
Uie  line  of  infantry  attacking  them  a  great 
of  fire.    Cavalry  charges,  unless 


supenonty 
ing  of  an  enemy's  flank  to  be  a  perilous  move,  I  supported  by  infantry,  are  indecisive,  fur  the 
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infantiy  are  required  to  keep  what  the  cavalry 
hare  gained. 

Artillery  must,  of  course,  be  formed  in  line, 
though  that  line  need  not  be  perpendicular  to  the 
enem/s  front.  Its  fire  is  most  effective  when 
down  a  gentle  slope,  or  along  a  plain  over 
which  the  guns  have  a  certain  command. 
Combined  wi&  cavalry,  horse  artillery  advances 
rapidly,  opens  fire,  and  ceases  only  when  its 
front  is  masked  by  the  advance  of  the  horse ; 
and  in  retreating,  it  similarly  halts,  fires,  and 
then  gallops  on  to  overtake  the  retiring  cavalry. 
In  these  cases,  it  ought  always  to  be  on  the 
flanks  of  the  cavalry,  so  as  to  be  out  of  its 
way.  Cavalry,  without  artillery,  is  powerless 
for  defence;  with  good  artillery  it  may  be 
valuable  for  attack,  and  itself  protected. 
Artillery  should  not  be  placed  in  rear  of  other 
troops,  for  the  rush  of  shot  over  their  heads 
would  make  them  unsteady.  Nor  should  in- 
fantry be  placed  in  rear  of  artillery,  but  on  or 
in  rear  of  the  flanks  to  protect  the  weak  points ; 
the  guns  can  protect  their  own  front.  Art  iUery, 
when  on  the  defensive,  will  fire  at  the  attacking 
columns ;  when  on  the  offensive,  partly  at  the 
enemy's  artillery,  to  prevent  its  destroying  the 
advancing  columns. 

Such,  then,  being  the  functions  of  the  three 
arms  and  their  relations  one  to  the  other,  we 
may  now  consider  the  formation  of  the  line  of 
battle,  and  the  occupation  of  the  ground.  The 
line  of  battle  shouid  be  a  disposition  on  a  great 
scale,  of  the  three  arms,  for  their  effective  indi- 
vidual action  and  mutual  support. 

And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  a  dear  idea 
of  the  proportions  of  troops  to  space.  Foot 
soldiers  standing  in  the  ranks  occupy  each 
21  inches  of  lateral  space ;  thus  12  men  occupy 
7  yards.  Cavalry  occupy  each  man  and  horse 
1  yard  laterally.  Guns  19  yards  from  muzzle 
to  muzzle,  with  9^  yards  on  each  flank.  Apply 
this  to  larger  bodies  of  troops,  and  we  get 
6,000  infantiy  in  simple  line  two  deep  occupy- 
ing about  a  mile:  a  regiment  of  6  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  with  intervals  between  squadrons, 
about  350  yards ;  a  battery  of  six  guns,  114 
yards. 

Allowing  space  for  officers,  intervals,  and 
two  batteries  of  guns,  a  division  of  12,000 
infanti7  with  12  guns,  in  two  lines,  each  two 
deep,  will  occupy,  with  battalions  in  front  as 
skirmishers,  about  a  mile  in  length.  As  this 
distance  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by  guns 
from  one  flank  only,  its  guns  should  be  dis- 
posed on  both  flanb.  The  cavalry  also  should 
be  on  the  flanks  of  the  whole  line,  for  if  it 
were  placed  between  the  divisions  in  column, 
it  could  not  deploy  without  masking  much 
infantry  fire,  and  if  in  line,  all  that  space 
which  it  occupies  would  have  no  fire  to  oppose 
to  the  enemy.  Hence  it  is  generallv  plac«l  in 
rear  of  the  flanks  of  the  line  of  battle,  though, 
a  small  number  of  squadrons  may  be  advan 
tageously  placed  in  rear  of  the  first  line,  so  as 
to  act  between  the  divisions  if  occasion  should 
arise. 

The  second  line  should  be  near  enough  to 
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the  first  to  afford  support,  but  not  so  near  as  to 
give  the  enemy's  artillery  a  double  chance.  A 
distance  of  from  200  to  300  yards  is  generally 
considered  best.  The  most  convenient  forma- 
tion for  this  line  will  be  battalions  in  double  or 
single  column  of  companies. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  a  position  on  which 
to  form  line  of  battle,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although  a  steep  range  of  heights  mav  be 
so  strong  as  to  defy  superior  numbers,  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  counter  attack  from  it  will 
be  proportioned  to  its  inaccessibility.  Cavalry 
and  artillery  will  here  be  of  little  or  no  value. 
Such  a  position,  then,  may  suit  a  general  wish- 
ing to  act  purely  on  the  defensive,  and  delay 
an  enemy;  it  will  not  avail  for  measuring 
strength  with  him.  The  best  ground  for  this 
will  be  such  as  obstructs  the  assailant  but  not 
the  defender,  &  g.  the  crest  of  a  slight  slope 
overlooking  a  plain  along  which  the  enemy 
must  advance.  A  river  in  front,  if  the  passages 
are  in  the  defender's  hands,  may  be  useful,  pro- 
vided the  assailant^s  bank  do  not  afford  him 
concealment  for  a  turning  movement. 

An  impassable  obstacle  extending  partly 
along  the  front  may  shelter  guns,  but  will  ren- 
der other  troops  posted  behind  it  useless  in  an 
action,  and  so  is  bad.  Again,  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion intersected  by  an  impassable  obstacle,  is 
only  to  offer  two  halves  of  the  army  in  suc- 
cession to  the  enemy's  whole  force.  £ut  if  the 
assailant  can  be  compelled  to  advance  on  each 
side  of  such  an  obstacle,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  defender.  Again,  the  ground  in  front 
must  not  afford  shelter  to  the  adrandng  troops 
of  the  enemy,  or  even  to  his  skirmishers. 

Defensible  points,  such  as  hamlets,  fiirms, 
churches,  &c.,  within  easy  distance  of  support, 
will  increase  the  defender's  strength ;  but  unless 
they  are  within  cannon-range  of  the  line,  and 
easy  of  access  from  it,  it  is  better  to  destroy 
than  hold  them.  8uch  points  in  the  actuiu 
line  of  battle  are  very  disadvantageous,  for  they 
break  the  line,  and  if  once  gained  by  the  enemy, 
give  him  a  footing  in  a  dangerous  position.  In 
arranging  a  line  of  battle,  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
tect the  flanks,  not  by  insuperable  obstades, 
which  hamper  the  defender,  but  by  such  de- 
fensible posts  as  we  have  named. 

The  student  of  tactics  cannot  do  better  than 
study  the  disposition  of  the  troops  at  Solferino, 
at  Austerlitz,  and  at  Waterloo,  of  all  which 
battles  fall  accounts  have  been  handed  down. 
Our  space  forbids  our  entering  upon  them  here. 
Colonel  Hamley  draws  from  them  the  following 
deductions : — 

'  That  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  forma- 
tion in  two  continuous  lines  prevails,  the  excep- 
tions being :  (1)  refused  portions  of  the  line, 
where  the  formation  may  neither  be  continuous 
nor  on  two  lines  throughout ;  and  (2)  portions 
of  the  line  reinforced  for  a  spedal  purpose, 
generally  for  attack. 

*  That  columns  are  the  only  formation  for  the 
advance  and  the  attack,  with  the  single  exception 
of  troops  in  line,  which,  having  awaited  the 
attack  and  compelled  the  hostUe  columns  to 
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pausd,  charge,  in  their  ezistiiig  formation,  over 
the  short  interval  that  Beparates  the  bodies. 

'  That  of  the  yarious  kinds  of  columns  for 
attack,  battalion-columns  have  been  most  re- 
sorted to  and  most  suocessfdi. 

*That  general  attacks  of  either  cavalry  or 
in&ntry  should  be  supported  bj  the  other 
arm,  and  preceded  bj  a  concentrated  fire  of 
artilleiy. 

*  That  cavaky  is  not  uniformlj  stationed  on 
the  flanks  of  the  line  of  battle,  especially  when 
a  flank  is  otherwise  supported  (as  at  Auster- 

'  litz) ;  but  that  it  should  uniformly  cover  the 
flank  of  an  attacking  force  which,  by  advancing, 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  line;  aud 
that,  when  the  attack  assumes  the  salient  form, 
a  force  of  cavalry  should  be  stationed  near  the 
angle,  so  as  to  flU  the  gap  and  operate  on  the 
flanks  when  the  faces  open  outwards;  and 
that,  for  these  purposes,  the  place  for  great 
reserres  of  cavalty  is  near  the  centre. 

*  That  artillery  does  not  always  occupy  spaces 
in  the  general  line — ^the  exception  being  when 
the  downward  slope  allows  it  to  be  posted  in 
front  of  the  infantry  without  giving  double 
effect  to  the  enemy's  projectiles. 

'  That  the  proper  use  of  reserves  is  not  to 
keep  them  in  luina  till  the  last  moment,  but  to 
consider  them  as  a  disposable  force,  ready  to 
support  any  point,  or  aid  the  enterprises  of 
any  part  of  the  line,  at  any  period  of  the  battle. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  always  to  keep  a  part 
of  them  fresh  to  the  last ;  thus,  at  the  close  of 
the  battle  of  Aust^rlita,  Napoleon  had  still 
untouched  battalions  ready  for  any  effort ;  and 
the  two  battalions  of  the  Guard  which  did  not 
join  in  the  last  attack  at  Waterloo  alone  with- 
stood the  general  wreck,  and  in  any  degree 
covered  the  retreats 

'  The  worst  use,  however,  that  can  be  made  of 
reserves,  is  to  fritter  them  away  by  repairing 
gape  and  losses  throughout  the  line:  they 
should  act  as  much  as  possible  in  masses. 

*  That,  when  divisions  act  together,  they  do 
not  form  the  one  the  second  line  to  the  other ; 
but  that  each  division  forms  its  own  first  and 
second  line  with  its  own  brigades,  while  the 
brigades  form  partly  in  each  line  by  regiments. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  first,  that  the  jealousies 
of  rival  commanders  of  divisions  might  lead 
one  sometimes  to  withhold  support  from 
another;  secondly,  that  a  generals  task  is 
much  simplified,  and  he  has  much  better  hold 
of  his  troops,  if  his  command  extends  tfi  dq>th 
rather  than  in  breadth* 

Two  kinds  of  tactical  advantage  have  been 
here  discussed:  the  occupation  of  favourable 
ground  such  as  will  obstruct  the  enemy  only ; 
and  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 
different  arms  so  as  to  gain  the  best  effect. 
But  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  turning  a 
flank  or  breaking  a  line  may  lead  to  victory  by 
producing  new  relations  between  the  hostile 
lines.  To  obtain  such  a  victory,  however,  the 
first  successful  attacks  must  be  followed  up  at 
once.  The  advanced  portion  of  the  assailant's 
army  must  be  strengthened,  the  remainder  with- 
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drawn  out  of  reach.  Dispositions  for  this  must 
be  made  beforehand,  and  hence  arise  ordtra  pf 
battle,  or  eertain  relations  existing  between  the 
hostile  lines  before  or  during  the  enooonter. 
The  end  and  aim  of  the  oraer  of  battle  is 
to  produce  such  relations  between  the  hostile 
lines  as  ultimately  to  brins  a  snflScient  paii  of 
one  m  battle  array  aeroas  the  extremity  of  part 
of  the  other. 

An  army  may  attack  its  enemv  in  fiont  or 
flank.  If  on  a  flank,  say  the  right,  it  must 
retire  its  own  right  flank,  and  so  it  will 
be  in  oblique  order  at  the  moment  of  attack ; 
and  the  examples  of  the  Prussians*  defeat  at 
Kolin,  and  that  of  Soult  at  Pampeluna,  show 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  retirea  wing  out  of 
the  way  for  a  certain  time,  and  prove  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  turn  an  adversary  with  one 
wing,  unless  you  refuse  or  protect  the  other. 
But  the  refused  wing  must  not  be  kept  alto- 
gether out  of  action.  It  must  be  engaged  either 
when  the  progressive  advance  of  the  line  brings 
it  into  contact  with  the  enemy,  or  if  the  enemy 
changes  front,  by  attacking  tiie  flank  of  his 
new  Une. 

Modem  armies  no  longer,  like  Frederick's 
army,  adhere  absolutely  to  the  oblique  form, 
but  adopt  its  spirit^  reinforcing  the  head  of  the 
attack  horn  the  reserves,  or  second  line  of  the 
refused  wing,  and  masking  the  front  with 
skirmishers  and  artillery,  under  cover  of  which 
the  troops  of  the  attaddng  wing  are  brought 
into  the  best  position.  Battalion  columns  in 
Echelon,  well  reinforced  at  the  head,  protected 
on  the  outward  flank  by  cavaliy,  with  the 
batteries  assembled  on  the  inner,  would  be  a 
suitable  formation  for  a  flank  attack.  Above 
all  things,  the  continuity  of  the.  whole  line 
must  be  preserved  during  the  attack. 

But  the  commander  of  an  army  against 
which  such  a  movement  is  directed  may  strike 
in  return  at  the  attacking  wing,  in  which  case^ 
if  successful,  he  will  drive  back  the  enemy 
along  the  line  by  which  he  advanced ;  or  he  may 
deal  his  counter-stroke  at  the  refused  wing,  as 
Napoleon  did  at  Austerlits,  in  whidi  case 
success  will  be  fiir  more  decisive,  for  havinf( 
beaten  the  refused  wing,  he  may  turn,  and 
enrelope  and  destroy  the  other.  This  will  be 
the  best  course,  unless  distance  or  positioa 
should  render  it  impossible. 

The  attack  of  a  wmg,  or  of  a  centsre  and  wing, 
or  the  order  Echeloned  on  a  win^  are  all 
varieties  of  the  oblique  order. 

The  danger  of  the  formation  in  a  salient 
angle  for  d^ence  has  been  already  shown;  but 
there  are  cases  where  (as  at  Gettysburg,  where 
the  Federal  forces,  so  drawn  up,  had  at  the 
angle  a  hill  protecting  the  lines  fh>m  enfilade) 
the  formation  may  be  safe.  But  attacks  almost 
of  necessitv  assume  this  order,  for  on  the  centre 
of  a  line  the  continuity  of  the  attacking  force 
must  be  preserved.  Such  attacks,  however, 
being  unforeseen,  are  not  met  by  a  corresponding 
enclosing  angle  on  the  part  of  the  defender, 
which  is  the  only  effectual  counter-order.  An 
attack  of  this  kind,  with  cavalry  at  Uie  apex,  is 
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especially  suitable  when  the  enemy,  by  undue 
extension,  has  weakened  part  of  his  front. 

AnoUier  angular  order  is  the  re-entering  or 
encloHng  angle,  such  as  was  formed  by  the 
Allies  at  Waterloo  after  the  Prussian  advance. 
But  no  enemy  will  wilfully  enter  into  an  en- 
closing angle;  and  if  it  were  formed  before  his 
entjy,  it  would  but  expose  both  flanks  to  his 
attack. 

The  convex  order  is  merely  another  variety 
of  the  salient  angle,  and  is  a  term  loosely  used 
to  signify  an  army  ^eloned  on  the  centre,  or 
in  some  other  angular  form.  Similarly,  the 
concave  order  is  but  a  form  of  the  enclosing 
angle.  Thus  all  orders  may  be  reduced  to 
oblique  or  angular. 

In  preparmg  for  the  attack,  a  commander's 
first  object  must  be  to  disguise  its  nature  from 
his  enemy ;  and  this  he  will  do  by  concentrating 
his  troops,  covered  by  the  fire  of  artiUery,  along 
the  whole  line.  He  must  also  bring  masses  of 
artillery  to  boar  on  the  part  which  he  means  to 
attack,  so  as  to  weaken  it  before  the  advance 
of  his  troops ;  these  will  be  preceded  by  swarms 
of  skirmishers,  who  may  also  conceal  the  re- 
tirement of  any  part  of  his  line. 

In  all  cases,  before  deciding  on  the  order  of 
battle,  the  point  of  attack  must  be  fixed  upon. 
This  the  general  must  choose  according  to 
circumstances,  selecting  that  point  where  his 
attack,  if  successful,  will  do  the  greatest  injury, 
such  as  the  flank  resting  on  the  base,  the 
connecting  point  of  two  allied  armies,  the  wing 
which  is  traversed  by  the  line  of  retreat,  or,  of 
course,  the  weakest  point  of  the  enemy's  line, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  mere  forcing  an 
enemy  off  the  fleld  without  turning  his  flank, 
or  breaking  his  centre,  is  an  indecisive  victory. 
Advanced  posts  must  be  captured :  strong  points 
in  the  line  must  be  avoideid,  unless  upon  com- 
manding ground,  or  where  they  can  be  cut  off 
from  the  remainder.  If  one  flank  of  the 
enemy  is  supported  by  an  impassable  obstacle, 
it  will  be  well  to  drive  the  enemy  back  on  that 
obstacle,  so  as  to  destroy  him. 

If  an  army  be  cut  from  its  base,  it  is  at 
least  free  from  all  necessity  of  choosing  any 
particular  lines,  and  may  manceuvre  freely  to  a 
flank.  If  a  retreat  becomes  inevitable,  it  should 
be  disguised  by  partial  attacks,  and  carried  out 
by  the  alternate  retirement  of  troops.  If  an 
army  quits  a  lost  fleld  with  the  intention  of 
renewing  the  contest  at  the  flrst  opportunity, 
it  should  retreat  in  the  most  concentrated  form 
possible ;  but  if  it  is  routed  and  seeks  the 
shelter  of  its  own  frontier,  the  more  roads  it 
can  move  by  the  better.  The  pursuing  force 
should  try  to  strike,  not  the  rear,  but  the  flank 
of  the  flying  army. 

To  sum  up  in  Colonel  Hamley*s  words :  *  The 
assailant's  order  of  battle  must  depend  on  the 
points  selected  for  attack,  and  the  selection  of 
these  points  must  depend  on  circumstances 
already  discussed.  A  general,  taking  up  a 
defensive  line,  or  attacked  while  manc9uvring, 
should  seek  to  obtain  as  far  as  possible  the 
following  conditions : — 
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*  1.  By  the  direction  of  his  front,  to  cover  his 
line  of  retreat  as  squarely  as  possible,  with- 
out lending  a  flank  to  the  enemy. 

*  2.  To  occupy  ground  which  cannot  be  ap- 
proached within  range  unawares. 

'3.  To  insure  free  communication  between 
parts  of  his  front 

*  4.  To  conceal  his  movements  and  force  as 
much  as  possible. 

'5.  To  seize  such  advanced  posts  as  will 
strengthen  his  front 

^  *  Lastly,  he  must  take  up  his  ground  with  a 
view  to  the  action  of  that  arm  in  which  he  may 
be  proportionately  strongest  or  superior  to  the 
enemy. 

*  Viewing  the  case  from  the  other  side,  the 
assailant  must  first  choose  his  points  of  attack. 
In  order  to  do  this  confidently,  he  must  fully 
understand  his  adversary's  dispositions,  by  re- 
connoitring, if  possible,  the  whole  extent  of  his 
line.  .  .  . 

'  This  done,  the  assailant  must  make  his  dis- 
positions, (1)  for  disguising  his  attack,  (2)  for 
executing  it,  (3)  for  supporting  it,  and  (4)  for 
refusing  the  containing  or  defensive  parts  of  his 
order  of  battle.' 

The  introduction  of  arms  of  precision  has 
modified  previously  existing  conditions,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  radical 
changes.  The  fire  of  infantry  has  extended  its 
effective  range  from  less  than  200  to  600  or  700 
yards,  and  has  gained  in  volume  and  rapidity 
by  the  introduction  of  breech-loading  arms. 
The  effective  fire  of  field  artillery  is  extended 
from  1,200  or  1,400  yards  to  2,000  or  2,600 
yards.  This  would  at  first  seem  to  imply  that 
to  advance  against  such  a  fire  must  be  almost 
impracticable,  but  it  is  not  so.  Many  reasons 
lessen  the  efficacy  of  these  arms,  most  espe- 
cially the  conformation  of  ground,  the  smoke 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  the  dust  or  fog,  and 
the  excitement  and  stress,  moral  and  physical,  of 
sustained  confiict.  All  these  greatly  diminish 
the  effect  of  weapons  requiring  a  dear  range 
and  deliberate  ac^ustment.  StiU  the  advan- 
tages of  defence  are  doubtless  increased  by 
them  to  the  army  which  in  a  sheltered  position 
awaits  the  attack.  The  line  of  battle  must  be 
formed  farther  off,  and  the  attacking  troops 
must  be  longer  exposed  to  fire. 

An  advance  in  line  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
insure  the  least  loss  to  the  assailant,  but  such 
a  thing  is  never  practicable  for  a  large  force  on 
average  ground.     Deep  columns  would  be  fatal. 


and  must  be  absolutely  condemned,  so  that  ap- 
parently columns  of  small  depth  must  be 
the  formation  for  future  attacks:  but  these 
must  be  covered  by  skirmishers  in  great  num- 
bers. Every  possible  shelter  will  have  to  be 
seized  by  the  advancing  troops;  and  their 
advance  must  be  preceded  by  a  concentrated 
fire  of  artillery.  Bapidiiy  of  movement  must 
be  made  to  counteract  rapidity  of  the  enemas 
fire.  A  lighter  and  quicker  system  of  drill 
must  be  adopted,  though  the  general  principles 
in  action  wiU  remain  unaltered. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  artiUery.     Bat» 
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t«pie8  must  all  be  made  to  move  with  rapidity, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  action  according  to  the 
enemy's  rapid  moYements,  and  must  be  massed, 
as  heretofore,  for  the  decisiye  stroke  in  battle. 

The  value  of  cavalry  under  present  con- 
ditions is  more  doubtful.  Whether  it  will  be 
able  to  hold  its  position  as  an  agent  in  the 
shock  of  battle,  is  a  question  even  as  yet 
scarcely  solved.  It  is  argued  that  it  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  projectiles  of  the  enemy 
before  it  can  reach  the  point  of  action.  But 
here  again  increased  rapidity,  gained  by  in- 
creased lightness  of  equipments,  must  be  ac- 
quired. Once  closed  with  the  adverse  line,  it 
has  no  more  to  fear  than  formerly.  Its  drill, 
too,  must  be  simplified  to  admit  of  much  faster 
manoeuvring,  and  artillery  must,  as  before, 
be  associated  with  it  in  order  to  protect  it. 
Whether  it  will  ever  avail  against  well-formed 
troops,  must  be  decided  bv  experience  not  even 
yet  gained.  That  it  will  be  as  valuable  as  ever 
for  covering  a  retreat^  was  clearly  proved  by  the 
experience  of  the  Austrian  retreat  after  Konig- 
gratz;  and  *  launched  in  pursuitof  a  broken  foe, 
it  may  finish  a  campaign  which  would  else 
wade  through  fresh  carnage  to  its  woeful  end.* 
But  its  highest  application  must  depend  on 
the  genius  of  its  commander. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  modem  arms  on 
manceuvres,  it  is  probable  that  turning  move- 
men  is  will  be  greatly  employed  to  save  the 
]oss  which  must  be  suffered  in  direct  attacks. 
But  when  an  attack  is  judged  practicable,  the 
severity  of  the  fire  will  probably  always  cause 
the  two  opposing  parties  to  have  recourse  in  a 
very  short  time  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  and 
the  army  acting  on  the  defensive  will  probably 
make  great  use  of  field  works. 

The  limits  allowed  in  this  article  forbid  our 
entering  on  the  questions  of  the  dispositions  for 
the  march  that  precedes  a  battle,  and  the  many 
minor  operations  of  war,  such  as  advanced 
guards,  outposts,  convoys,  reconnaissance,  &c. ; 
although  these  are  of  vital  importance  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  a  campaign. 

*  In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  tactics, 
and  the  changes  that  art  is  undergoing,  it  seems 
necessary  to  refute  but  one  more  popular  error, 
which  has  been  countenanced  by  names  lent  to 
it  with  perhaps  imudicious  haste.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  rapid  multiplying  of  railways  and 
their  d^pota  must  tend  to  modify  the  condition 
under  which  troops  are  brought  into  action. 
In  so  far  as  this  relates  to  their  actual  collision, 
this  is  plainly  an  error.  Cuttings,  embank- 
ments, crossings,  bridges,  are  none  of  them  new 
creations.  The  defence  of  a  railroad  station  is 
that  merely  of  a  building  of  certain  size,  and 
involves  no  new  principles.  Had  the  increas- 
ing wealth  of  civilised  countries  not  spent  itself 
in  this  way,  it  would  have  found,  as  it  still 
finds,  other  outlets  in  forms  of  planting, 
building,  draining,  which  would  change  parti- 
cular fields  of  combat,  but  in  no  way  affect  a 
certain  system  already  adapted  for  seizing  or 
maintaining  a  given  position,  or  show  that  it 
could  be,  as  a  whole,  altered  for  the  better. 
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The  idea,  baseloss  when  viewed  in  thi«  light, 
has  been  supported  by  the  alleged  winning  of 
the  battle  of  Montebello  by  the  French  as  a 
consequence  of  their  actnal  use  of  a  railway  to 
bring  up  reinforcements ;  and  the  employment 
of  trains  during  a  single  action  faa«  been  mixed 
up  with  the  general  notion  of  tiie  value  of  rail- 
roads for  Imttle  purposes.  Space  does  not 
allow  us  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the  affiur 
where  Forey  won  his  reputation.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Biistow  (an  able  writer,  and,  as 
between  Emperor  and  Kaiser,  thoroughly  im- 
partial) denies  in  his  work  this  pretended 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  and  as- 
cribes it  simply  to  the  weU-known  want  of 
resource  and  self-possession  which  has,  for 
the  last  eighty  years,  constantly  marked  their 
general  officers  when  detached.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  long  annals  of  the  American 
war  give  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  axe  near 
the  day  when  commanders  will  arrange  their 
order  of  battle  with  a  riew  to  bring  their  troops 
under  fire  by  train. 

'  Far  otherwise  is  it  as  regards  the  greater 
combinations  of  war.  The  wondrons  fi^lities 
which  steam  conveyance  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph affcod  for  transporting  and  coUecting 
troops  and  supplies  seems  to  promise  almost  as 
great  a  revolution  in  strategy  as  gunpowder  is 
admitted  to  have  made  in  tactics.  .  .  . 

'  The  least  observation  of  these  phases  of  that 
gigantic  contest  (the  American  war),  added  to 
what  we  have  lately  seen  in  Italy  and  Ben- 
mark,  is  sufficient  to  show  a  great  change  to 
come  in  future  European  wars.  Old  lines  of 
defence  must  vanish,  bases  formerly  distant 
be  brought  near,  concentration  of  great  masses 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  months 
of  preparation  and  of  movement  be  contracted 
into  days.  As  regards  the  strategy  of  purely 
inland  campaigns,  railroads  and  telegraphs,  it 
may  be  freely  assumed,  will  soon  be  so  multi- 
plied that  their  effect  will  be  felt  in  this  way 
wherever  civilisation  extends.  This  will  be 
generally  admitted.  But  it  is  not  so  apparent 
at  first  that  a  similar  chan^  may  be  expected 
wherever  the  theatre  of  wans  open  to  approach 
by  navigation.  In  spite  of  Crimean  experience, 
and  of  the  marvels  worked  by  Grant  when  he 
had  once  felt  his  way  to  the  true  use  of  his 
steam  transports,  few  are  aware  how  immensely 
the  naval  powers  of  the  world  have  augmented 
the  striking  force  of  their  armies  by  the  im- 
provements in  their  fleets.  France  has  been 
long  the  most  formidable  of  neighbours ;  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  thather  present  policy 
of  amity  with  England,  and  the  undisputed 
rank  of  her  navy  as  the  second  in  Europe,  has 
doubled  at  the  very  least  her  warlike  means 
against  all  the  other  Continental  powers.' 
{Edin.  Rev,  Jan.  1866,  'Recent  Changes  in 
the  Art  of  War.') 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  operations  of  mo- 
dem warfare,  we  have  followed  closely  the 
order  of  subjects,  and  the  manner  of  treatment, 
adopted  in  Colonel  Hamley*8  invaluable  work, 
The   Operations  of  War  essoined  and  iUuf- 
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irated  (London  and  Edinburgh  1866),  which, 
as  it  is  the  latest,  is  also  the  best  work  in  the 
English  language  for  the  student  of  the  art  of 
war.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pnrsue  the  sub- 
ject further,  may  find  study  for  a  lifetime  in 
the  works  of  Clausewit:^  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Jomini,  Marmoat,  Baron  Ambert^  and  Napier, 
the  Napoleon  Corretpondenoej  the  Wellington 
Despaichet,  and  other  works,  to  which  these  will 
lead  hixKL  We  would  conclude  with  another 
sentence  of  Colonel  Hamle/s :  '  The  moral  is, 
not  that  numbers  and  wealth  must  prevail,  nor 
that  great  generals  are  heaven-bom :  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  conditions  of  success  are 
attainable  and  capable  of  demonstration ;  that 
the  preparation  of  study  and  thought  is  essential 
to  skill  in  war;  and  that,  being  thus  prepared,  a 
leader,  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  notable 
successes,  need  not  be  gifted  with  inspiration, 
but  only  with  the  more  appreciable,  though 
still  rare,  combination  of  sound  sense,  clear  in- 
sight, and  resolution/ 

'War,  PilTate.  According  to  the  ancient 
Greek  theory,  as  well  as  to  those  of  barbarous 
nations  generally,  men  are  in  a  state  of  natural 
enmity,  and  friendship  is  distinctly  a  matter  of 
special  contract.  Hence,  apart  from  this  con- 
tract, there  is  on  this  hypothesis  a  right  inhe- 
rent in  every  man  to  avenge  his  wrongs  against 
his  neighbour  if  he  is  able  to  do  so.  If  the 
city  or  state  to  which  he  belongs  can  do  this 
for  him,  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  he  reverts 
to  his  own  inalienable  privilege.  To  this  plea 
the  feudal  nobility  of  the  middle  ages  had  re- 
course without  scruple,  when  legal  compositions, 
as  of  WsBsaiLD,  proved  insufficient,  or  othep 
causes  of  quarrel  occurred.  Against  these  feuds 
(faida)  or  private  wars,  many  of  the  capitularies 
of  Chaurlemagne  are  directed ;  but,  after  his  time, 
the  practice  continued  almost  without  let  or 
hindrance.  In  the  absence  of  judicial  tribunals 
able  to  enforce  their  awards,  Mr.  Hallam  thinks 
that  the  higher  nobility  of  Prance  in  that  age 
may  be  resided  as  in  a  state  of  nature  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  entitled  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  legitimate  grounds  of  hos- 
tility.   {Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii.  part  ii.  §  2.) 

UTard.  In  Feudal  Liaw,  the  heir  of  the 
king's  tenant  in  capite  during  his  nonage  wa.s 
BO  called ;  and,  in  general  language,  all  infants 
under  the  power  of  guardians.  [GuABDiAii.] 
The  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  for  cognisance 
of  various  matters  relating  to  the  kind's  pre- 
rogative, was  established  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
abolished  at  the  Restoration.  (Archaologia, 
vol.  ii.) 

UTard**  Pa«te.  A  quack  medicine,  of 
which  pepper  is  the  active  ingredient,  and 
which  has  obtained  some  celebrity  as  a  remedy 
for  piles,  and  for  fistulse  and  abscesses  about 
the  rectum. 

UTard-rooin.  In  largo  ships  of  war,  the 
cabin  set  apart  for  the  abode  of  officers  ranking 
as  lieutenants.  Small  ships  have  no  ward- 
room. 

"WBxdeUf  &or4,  of  tbe  Cinque  Porto. 

[CiNQUR    PoBTS.]     The    constable   of   Dover 
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Castle  was  created  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
,and  guardian  of  the  ac^acent  coast,  by  William 
the  Conqueror:  an  office  resembling  that  of 
the  oomes  littoris  Saxonici  in  the  decBne  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  lord  warden  had  a  pecu- 
liar maritime  jurisdiction.  His  jurisdiction  in 
civil  suits  has  been  recently  abolished  (18  &  19 
Vict  c  48).  The  office  is  now  little  more 
than  a  sinecure,  and  valuable  chiefly  as  giving 
a  right  to  the  use  of  Walmer  Castle  as  a 
residence. 
There  is  also  a  lord  warden  of  tbe  Stait- 

NABIRS. 

llVardaaote.  A  court  in  each  ward  of  the 
city  of  London,  which  has  power  to  present 
defaults  in  matters  relating  to  the  watch, 
police,  &c. 

Warebonsoy  Bondea.  A  building  in 
which  duty-paying  and  excisable  articles  can 
be  stored  during  the  period  which  intervenes 
between  their  importation  or  production  and 
their  consumption.  The  charge  paid  for  storing 
such  articles  is  as  low  as  possible ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  if  they  are  re-exported,  or  if,  being  pro- 
duced at  home,  they  are  consigned  to  foreign 
countries,  no  duty  at  all  is  paid.  The  object 
of  such  an  arrangement  is  that  the  tax  levied 
indirex;tly  on  consumption  may  be  as  light  as 
possible,  because  the  period  between  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  and  the  consumption  of  the 
commodity  is  as  short  as  possible. 

The  manifest  advantages  which  the  general 
public  obtain  by  the  adoption  of  a  warehousing 
system,  was  early  recognised  when  the  pressure 
of  public  debt  and  increased  domestic  expendi- 
ture aroused  the  attention  of  financiers.  Hence 
Sir  Kobert  Walpole  attempted,  in  1733,  to 
establish  such  warehouses  in  the  principal 
British  ports.  But  the  leading  Lonaon  mer- 
chants, to  their  infinite  disgrace,  stirred  up  the 
public,  by  a  variety  of  ridiculous  fallacies,  to 
resist  the  system ;  and  the  odium  excited  was 
so  great,  that  Walpole  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  project.  The  weak  point  in  Wal pole's 
scheme  was  the  double  arrangement  of  levying 
excise  and  customs  duties  on  imports.  If  by 
means  of  a  bonded  warehouse  the  duty  could 
be  levied  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  time  of 
consumption,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  re- 
taining an  excise  on  such  articles.  The  op- 
position to  the  arrangement,  however,  was  so 
strong,  that  for  seventy  years  this  obvious  and 
useful  system  was  postponed.  Now,  however,  it 
is  applied  to  every  kind  of  article  produced 
abroad  or  at  home,  on  which  any  duty  is 
charged,  with  one  exception,  com,  the  duty  on 
which.  Is.  the  quarter,  or  Sd.  thecwt.,  is  a  land- 
ing not  a  bonding  duty. 

The  advantages  of  the  warehousing  system  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  facilities  of  transport 
which  are  accorded  by  railways :  at  present,  the 
trader  in  duty-pajing  articles  keeps  the  least 
possible  stock  in  nis  possession  ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ease  with  which  he  can  obtain  a 
&eslk  supply,  he  economises  that  portion  of  his 
capital  which  is  invested  in  the  payment  of 
duties  as  fully  as  he  can. 
'  382 
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IVarins's  Ketbod.  The  object  of  this 
method  is  to  separate  the  roots  of  an  algebraic 
equation ;  it  requires  the  formation  of  the  equa- 
tioD  whose  roots  are  the  squared  differences  of 
the  roots  of  the  original.  [Equatioic  of  Squabhd 
DiFiHRBXCRS.]  K  ^  denote  an  inferior  limit 
of  the  roots  of  the  latter,  a  and  b  being  respec- 
tively the  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  the 
roots  of  the  original  equation  F(x)  bO  (all  which 
limits  can  be  easily  determined);  then,  from 
the8ignsofF(a),  F(a-*),F(a-2A:).  .  .  F(6), 
the  positions  of  all  the  real  roots  of  the  given 
equation  may  be  at  once  ascertained;  for,  be- 
tween any  two  adjacent  values  a—mk  and 
a-(m+l)A:,  not  more  than  one  root  can  be 
situated,  and  its  absence  or  presence  will  be 
indicated  by  the  like,  or  opposite,  characters 
of  the  signs  of  F(a-w>lr)  and  F(fl— m+  1*). 

Waring,  who  was  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge  about  the  year  1760, 
published  several  papers  on  equations  in  the 
Phii.  Drafts.,  as  well  as  a  separate  treatise  en- 
titled Meditationes  Al^ehraicm,  at  Cambridge, 
in  1770. 

ygrmnaing   and  Veiitllatioii.    [Vbnti- 

ULTIOX.] 

HTSurmtb  (a  Teutonic  word,  akin  to  Sansc. 
gharma,  Or.  e9pu6s).  In  Painting,  a  tone  of 
colour  arising  from  the  use  of  colours  expressive 
of  heat,  or  the  so-called  hotter  colours,  as  reds, 
deep  yellows,  russet  browns,  &c. 

"Wmrp,  In  Naval  Afiairs,  tearp  signifies  a 
rope  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
ship.  To  tporp  is  to  move  a  ship  from  one 
position  to  another  by  means  of  warps. 

Warp.  In  Weaving,  the  Umgitudin^U  threads 
of  a  woven  fabric;  they  are  crossed  by  the 
transtterse  threads,  or  tcoof. 

"Wwurping  (Ft.  guerpier).  A  mode  of  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  tillage  lands  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  them. 
It  appears  to  hare  been  first  practised  in  Britain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  Ouse,  and  other 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Humber.  Tlie  waters  of  these  rivers, 
from  passing  through  a  great  extent  of  alluvial 
country,  are,  after  heavy  rains,  exceedingly 
muddy ;  and  they  are  in  that  state  conducted 
over  Uie  adjoining  surface  in  portions  enclosed 
by  banks,  and  there  sufiTered  to  deposit  their 
mud,  which  is  technically  caUed  toarp,  and 
which  being  of  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two, 
adds  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
indirectly  on  consumption  may  be  as  light  as 
existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  other  rivers 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  from  time  immemorial. 

Warping.    In  Architecture.     [Castino.] 

IVairaat  (Welsh  gwarant).  In  Law,  a 
precept  under  hand  and  seal,  directed  to  a 
proper  officer,  to  arrest  an  offender. 

"VTamuit  of  Attorae  j.  In  Law,  a  power 
given  by  a  client  to  his  attorney  to  appear  and 
plead  for  him,  or  to  suffer  judgment  to  pass 
against  him  by  confession.  It  authorises  a 
creditor  to  enter  up  judgment  and  levy 'exe- 
cution, and  is  frequently  granted  as  a  security 
for  a  debt. 
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In  the  Navy,  the  gu- 
tter, boatswain,  and  carpenter. 

UTamuity.  In  Law,  as  applied  to  lands, 
a  promise  or  covenant  real  annexed  to  lands  or 
hereditamenta,  whereby  the  odnveying  put; 
was  bound  to  warrant  the  title  of  the  Bam«, 
against  all  men.  Bnt  the  ancient  law  of  wv- 
ranty  of  real  property,  after  having  been  Vaoz 
obsolete  in  practice,  was  superseded  by  thf> 
Stat.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  cc  27,  74.  It  is,  however, 
still  the  practice  to  insert'  in  conveyance 
covenants  for  the  title  to  the  land  eonveyed, 
which  to  some  extent  answer  the  purpose  c^f 
the  old  warranties. 

With  regard  to  warranty  of  things  penoo&l 
it  is  the  general  rule  that  a  purchaser  of  goods 
and  chatteb  may  have  a  satis&ction  from  tb»- 
seller,  if  he  sells  them  as  his  own  and  the  titlf 
proves  deficient,  without  any  express  warraotr 
for  that  purpose ;  but  that  with  regard  to  the 
goodness  of  the  things  so  purchased,  the  vendor 
is  not  bound  to  answer,  unless  he  has  expres^hr 
warranted  them  to  be  good,  or  unless  he  hv  b 
any  way  misrepresented  them ;  but  a  wairantr 
is  impUed  in  certain  cases  by  the  custom  U* 
trade  or  the  nature  of  the  contract.     [TrrLs.] 

IRnuren  (Fr.  garenne,  from  the  Tenronic 
wahren,  to  protect  or  defendy.  In  Lav,  a 
franchise  or  place  privileged  for  the  taking  cr 
keepine  of  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  whi^^ 
are  said  by  some  to  be  only  hares  and  nbbit«. 
partridges  and  pheasants;  others  add  quaiK 
woodcocks,  waterfowl,  &c.  The  firanchise  i« 
from  the  crown  by  grant,  or  prescription  which 
implies  grant.  It  is  often  ^lled  Jres  wanr*. 
and  in  some  cases  denotes  the  right  of  sportir^ 
over  the  land  of  another ;  for  by  the  commcD 
law  the  right  of  taking  or  destroying  gaoK 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  king  or  to  tboee  to 
whom  he  had  granted  it^  ana  it  not  unfr^- 
quently  happens  that  under  ancient  grants  the 
right  of  warren,  i.  e.  of  taking  and  destroying 
game,  has  become  vested  in  persons  not  the 
ownen  of  the  soil.     [Gaxx  Laws.] 

ygrmrwitkite*  Native  borotitanate  of  n»f- 
nesia  and  iron,  met  with  in  dark-brown  to 
black  crystals,  in  granular  limestone,  near 
Edenville,  New  York,  U.  a 

"Waslftboard.  In  Sea  lansuags,  a  movable 
piece  of  board  placed  above  uie  gunwale  of  s 
boat,  or  elsewhere,  to  prevent  the  water  fron 
washing  over. 

li^aslfter.  A  circular  ineee  of  leather,  or 
pasteboard,  placed  at  the  Iwse  of  a  screw,  so  s» 
to  prevent  the  metal  surfaces  from  being  injured 
when  it  is  screwed  home ;  it  is  also  used  to 
render  screw  and  other  junctions  air-tight. 

HVaaliliistoiilte.  A  kind  of  titaniferocs 
iron-ore  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  met  with  ia 
Connecticut,  and  said  to  occur,  also,  at  Breaghj 
Head,  in  Donegal,  and  at  BaUinascreen,  col 
Derry.  Named  after  General  Washingtos. 
president  of  the  United  States. 

"Wasp.      [VSSFIDJK.] 

"OTaMMdl  (A.-Sax.  waes  hael,  he  ta  hetdtil 
A  common  salutation  used  in  drinking;  whence 
the   wassel-bofpl,  which  was  anciently  carried 
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roun«l  on  New  Year's  Eve.  *A  carol  for  a 
wa&sel  bowl'  will  be  found  in  Ritaon's  Ancient 
ISitngs,  1790,  p.  304,  (Brand,  Popular  AnH- 
quiiies,  vol.  i.  p.  1.) 

vrtmte  (Lat  vastus).  In  Law,  the  destruc- 
tion or  material  alteration  of  things  forming 
an  essential  part  of  the  inheritance ;  as  houses, 
timber,  &c.  Neglect  of  repairs  is  termed 
permisgive  waste ;  active  injury,  voluntary 
waste.  The  Court  of  Chancery  will  interfere 
by  injunction  to  restrain  the  committing  of 
waste  bj  persons  having  estates  for  life  or 
other  limited  interests  in  land ;  and  even  al- 
though the  estate  or  interest  of  the  person 
att4>mpting  to  commit  waste  be  expressly  given 
to  him  mthout  impeachment  ofvmste — in  which 
case  he  may  cut  timber  in  a  husbandlike 
manner  for  his  own  benefit,  work  mines,  and 
the  like — the  court  will  still  restrain  him  from 
felling  ornamental  timber,  pulling  down  the 
fiimily  mansion,  and  similar  acts,  which  are 
known  as  equitable  waste ;  and  a  person  im- 
properly committing  waste  or  equitable  waste 
may  be  made  to  account  for  any  money  pro- 
duced thereby  at  the  instance  of  those  entitled 
in  remainder. 

TVaste  lABd.  Any  tract  of  surface  not  in 
a  Htate  of  cultivation,  and  producing  little  or  no 
useful  herbage,  or  wood.  It  was  estimated  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  about  the  end  of  the  last 
ceatuiy,  that  the  quantity  of  waste  land  in 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  22,107,001  acres 
(England  and  Wales  7,888,777,  Scotknd 
14,218,224),  3,000,000  of  which  he  considered 
capable  of  being  brought  under  the  plough,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  growing 
wood.  Large  quantities  of  this  common  and 
waste  land  have  been  enclosed  during  the 
present  century,  and  the  amount  of  waste  land 
in  £ngland  has  been  so  much  reduced,  that 
some  alarm  has  been  lately  felt,  lest  the  pro- 
grt'8s  of  enclosures  should  deprive  the  in- 
habitants of  large  towns  of  their  accustomed 
opportunities  of  exercise  and  recreation.  Steps 
have  been  taken  in  many  cases  to  preserve  for 
public  use  commons  situated  in  populous  dis- 
tricts, and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
1866  to  make  provision  for  the  improvement, 
protection,  and  management  of  commons  near 
the  metropolis. 

y/ymXctk  (A.-Sax.  wacian,  Ger.  wachen,  to 
vake).  This  word  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
the  portions  into  which  the  night  was  divided 
for  the  duties  of  sentinels.  Thus  the  Komans 
had  four  watches,  and  the  Jews  three. 

Watch.  A  well-known  portable  machine, 
moved  by  a  spring,  for  measuring  time.  When 
(■scented  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  it  is 
called  a  chronometer^  and  used  in  navigation  for 
df  termining  differences  of  longitude.  [Cubomo- 
mkter;  LoKorruDB.! 

Watches  are  saia  to  have  been  made  at 
Nuremburg  so  early  as  1477;  but  it  is  uncertain 
how  far  the  watches  then  constructed  resembled 
those  which  now  go  by  that  name.  Some  of 
the  early  ones  were  very  small,  in  the  shape  of 
a  pear,  and  sometimes  sunk  or  fitted  into  the 
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top  of  a  walking-stick.  As  time-keepers 
watches  could  have  very  little  value  before  the 
application  of  the  spiral  spring  as  a  regulator 
to  the  balance.  The  merit  of  this  excellent 
invention  has  been  claimed  by  Hooke  and 
Huygens ;  but  it  seems  established  by  unques- 
tionable evidence,  that  the  priority  belonged  to 
Hooke  by  at  least  fifteen  years.  The  date  of 
the  invention  is  about  the  year  1658.  Hooke's 
first  balance  spring  was  straight,  and  acted  on 
the  balance  in  a  very  imperfect  manner;  but 
he  soon  perceived  its  defects,  and  attempted  to 
obviate  them  by  adopting  first  the  cvlindrical, 
and  afterwards  the  flat  spiral.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  watches  before 
the  publication  of  Huygens'  claim  in   1675. 

[HOROLOaT.] 

Watch.  On  Shipboard,  the  portion  of  the 
ship's  crew  on  duty  at  a  time.  This  is  usually 
half;  and  the  watches  are  called  the  starboard 
and  port  watches.  Large  crews  are  put  i  n  three 
watches.  The  period  of  the  time  called  a  watch 
is  four  hours,  the  reckoning  beginning  at  noon 
or  midnight.  Between  four  o'clock  and  eight 
p.H.  the  time  is  divided  into  two  short  or  dog 
watches,  in  order  to  break  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  watches  at  the  same  hours. 

'Water  (6er.  wasser).  The  old  chemists 
considered  water  as  an  element,  and  supposed 
it  convertible  into  earth,  and  into  various 
organic  products.  This  opinion  was  first  ques- 
tioned, and  afterwards  disproved  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Watt  and  of  Cavendish,  in  the 
years  1786  and  1787.  (Phil.  Trans.)  It  has 
since  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  the  elements  of  water, 
and  that  they  are  contained  in  it  in  the  relative 
proportions  by  weight  of  1  and  8,  or  by  volume 
2  and  1 ;  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  being 
to  that  of  oxygen  as  1  to  16 ;  3  volumes  of  the 
mixed  gases  producing  2  volumes  of  steam,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  referred  to  hydrogen  aa 
imity  is  9. 

The  electro-chemical  decomposition  of  water 
is  that  which  affords  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  nature.  When  made  part  of  the 
volta-electric  circuit,  it  is  resolved  into  2  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
former  evolved  at  Uie  negative,  and  the  latter 
at  the  positive  surface ;  and  if  the  gases  thus 
obtained  be  mixed,  and  fired  by  Uie  electrio 
spark,  they  again  combine,  and  produce  their 
weight  of  water.  The  analytic  and  synthetic 
evidence,  therefore,  of  the  composition  of  water 
is  thus  rendered  complete. 

But  although  perl'ectlv  pure  water,  such,  for 
instance,  as  has  been  boiled  and  very  cautiously 
distilled,  is  in  fact  an  oxide  of  hydrogen^  and 
composed  as  above  stated,  all  natural  water  is 
more  or  less  contaminated  by  foreign  matters, 
which  if  not  in  excess,  or  of  an  uncommon  or 
injurious  nature,  render  it  sometimes  more  fit 
for  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  impurities  present  in  natural  water  may 
be  diridcd  into  four  classes:  1.  Mechanical 
impurities;  2.  Gaseous  impurities;  3.  Dissolved 
mineral  impurities ;  and  4.  Organic  impuriticM, 
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Rain  water  collected  at  a  distance  from  in< 
habited  places  and  upon  insoluble  surfaces  of 
rock  or  sand  is  the  purest  kind  of  natural 
water.  It  is,  however,  charged  with  the  gases 
of  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  cornea  in 
contact  during  its  descent  to  the  earth,  viz. 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  cas.  The 
rain  which  falls  during  and  after  thunder  storms 
is  often  found  to  contain  veiy  appreciable 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  produced  by 
electric  discharges  through  moist  air. 

The  variety  of  natural  water  which  is  next 
in  purity  to  rain  water  is  that  of  some  rivers 
and  lakes  in  mountainous  and  rocky  districts, 
where  the  soil  contains  merely  traces  of  soluble 
matters  which  are  washed  down  by  the  abundant 
rain  of  such  localities.  These  waters,  of  course, 
contain  the  same  impurities  as  rain  water, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  mineral  salts, 
and  generally  of  organic  matter.  Then  follow 
in  purity  the  waters  of  springs  and  rivers,  which 
contain  very  varying  quantities  of  mineral  com- 
pounds, depending,  of  course,  on  the  quality  of 
the  strata  through  which  they  have  passed. 
Lastly,  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  of  certain 
inland  lakes  contain  very  large  quantities  of 
mineral  matters,  brought  down  by  rivers  which 
are  charged  with  the  soluble  matters  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

All  these  varieties  of  natural  waters  may  be 
purified   by  carefully  distilling  and  rejecting 


the  first  and  last  portions  which  poas  over,  the 
former  containing  a  portion  of  the  gases,  and  iln^ 
latter  being  liable  to  contamination  with  the 
saline  bodies  originally  dissolved  in  the  water. 

The  four  elates  of  imparities  mentioned 
above  differ  very  much  in  their  importance 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  water  fur  variuos 
purposes ;  a  glance  at  these  maybe  interesting. 

Mechanical  Impuriiies. — These  may  be  botli 
mineral  and  organic.  The  mineral  mechaniciil 
or  suspended  impurities  are  contracted  bv  the 
water  during  its  passage  through  the  earth  or 
over  its  surface,  and  consist  principally  of  sand, 
clayey  matter,  chalk,  and  other  insoluble  com- 
pounds. The  organic  suspend^i  impurities 
consist  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  ei&er 
living  or  dead,  of  animal  remains  and  refuse, 
and  of  vegetable  matter.  All  these  impurities 
may  be  separated  almost  entirely  by  allowing  the 
water  to  settle,  and  then  pouiing  off  the  dear 
liquid,  or  more  perfectly  by  filtration  through 
some  porous  material,  as  unglaaed  paper.spODge, 
sand,  &c. 

These  impurities  communicate  an  unpleasant 
turbid  appearance  to  the  water,  although  on 
account  of  their  ready  removal  they  are  not, 
in  themselves,  much  to  be  feared;  the  decom- 
position of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
may,  however,  give  rise  to  the  production  of 
compounds  not  only  noxious,  but  dangerous 
to  animal  life. 


Solid  constituents  in  100,000  parts  of  various 

Waters 

supplied 

to  Towns. 

London 

Thames 

New 

East 

Kent 

Ditton 

and 

Grand 

Junction 

Com- 

1 

^ 

§ 

1 

Biver 
Com- 
pany 

London 
Cora- 

pany 

Water 
Com- 
pany 

P^ 

^ 

< 

Carbonate  of  lime        . 

pany 

11-17 

14-51 

10-03 

16-84 

Q-3S 

2304 

1-21 

1-OS 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

4-61 

3-33 

15-76 

4-37 

1-87 

— 

0-17 

1-43 

Nitrate  of  lime    . 

003 

1-03 

010 

0-39 

Trace 

0-83 

— 

_ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

1-66 

216 

4-88 

1-81 

0-91 

1-07 

— 

0-16 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

0-46 



Chloride  of  sodium 

2-47 

2-61 

6-00 

1-57 

1-33 

1-44 

0-96 

2-23 

Sulphate  of  soda . 

2-13 

1-84 

0-10 

1-87 

— 



Chloride  of  potassium . 



— 



0-96 



— 





Sulphate  of  potash 

1-58 

1-79 

1-00 

0-24 

0-61 

0-63 

— 



Iron,  alumina  and  phosphates 

Traces 

0-67 

Traces 

0-13 

1-26 

— 

0-11 

0-34 

Silica  .         .         .         .         . 

0-71 

0-89 

108 

0-89 

1-41 

2-27 

0-20 

0-21 

Organic  and  other  volatile' 
matter     . 

0-98 

1-62 

1-66 
39-50 

1-64 

2-64* 

1-80* 

2-60* 

200* 

25-24 

29-85 

28-74 

10-36 

32-45 

6-71 

7-4o 

*  In  all  probability  th««  numbers  uts  too  high,  as  the  method  formerly  employed  for  the  estamiUian  of 
organic  matters  in  waters  gave  results  considerably  in  ezoeu  of  the  actual  amoont  present. 


Gaseous  Impurities. — The  nature  of  the 
gaseous  bodies  present  in  natural  waters  varies 
according  to  the  localities  from  which  they  are 
obtained.  Kain  water,  which  has  fallen  at 
some  distance  from  large  towns,  contains  little 
more  than  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid 
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gas,  but  that  which  is  collected  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  cities,  or  in  manufacturing  dis^ts,  is 
liable  to  contamination  &om  some  of  the  waste 
products  of  furnaces.  Waters  of  springs  and 
rivers  also  frequently  contain  large  qoantities 
of  gases.     Some  waters  which  have  percolaud 
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throtigh  the  chalk  formations  appear  quite 
milky  wh*H  first  drawn,  owing  to  the  minute 
bubbles  of  carbonic  add  gas  escaping  from  the 
liquid.  Some  waters,  as  those  of  Harrogate 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  contain  notable  quantities 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Most  natural 
waters  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oxygen,  unless,  from,  extreme  pollution  of  the 
water  by  organic  matters,  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  has  been  absorbed  by  these  bodies. 

With  the  exception  of  sulphurett^^  hydrogen, 
these  gases  are  not  deleterious ;  in  fact,-  without 
them,  neither  animal  nor  Tegetable  life  could 
be  siistained  in  the  waters,  and  they  appear 
also  to  communicate  an  agreeable  taste  to  the 
liquid.  It  was  proposed  many  years  ago  to 
supply  ships  with  sea  water  purified  from  its 
salts  by  distillation,  but  thus  obtained  it  was 
found  so  xmpalatable  as  a  beverage  that  it 
could  not  be  used  until  a  means  was  deyised 
for  aerating  it,  and  thus  removing  its  unplea- 
sant j7a<  taste.  The  ships  of  the  royal  navy 
are  now  pzoyided  with  distillatory  and  aSrating 
apparatus,  which  render  them  independent  of 
water  supply  from  land  sources. 

Dissolved  Mineral  or  SaUns  Impurities. — 
These  are  of  the  most  varied  description,  and 
are  contracted  by  the  waters  of  springs  and 
riven  during  their  passage  through  and  over 
the  suzftbce  of  the  earth.  They  severally  con- 
stitute' by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
substances  present  in  waters :  their  quantities 
and  varieties  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  which  contains  the  analyses  of  the  water 
supplies  of  some  towns. 

Water  of  Loch  Katrine  supplied  to  the  principal 
part  of  Glasgow, 

Peroxide  of  iron 
Lime     . 


Magnesia      • 
Potash* 
Soda     . 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphuric  add 
Phosphoric  add 
Carbonic  add 
Silicic  add   . 
Organic  and  other  volatile 
matter      •        •        • 


0-343 
0-731 
0*219 
0043 
0-320 
0-017 
0-660 


0-662 
0-176 
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The  waters  of  the  New  River  and  East 
London  companies  are  obtained  from  the  river 
Lea;  the  latter  compan/s  works,  however, 
are  much  farther  from  the  source  of  the  river 
than  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  different 
composition ,  of  the  water,  particularly  the 
much  laiger  proportion  of  the  organic  matter 
in  that  of  the  East  London  company,  shows 
conclusively  the  contamination  which  it  has  un- 
dexgone  (from  sewage  and  other  matters)  in  its 
course  towards  the  Thames.  Li  other  respects 
these  waters  have  very  similar  compositions, 
except  that  in  the  East  London  the  quantities 
of  carbonate  and  nitrate  ,of  lime  are  rather 
higher  than  in  that  of  the  New  Hiver.  The 
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Kent  water  company  draws  its  supply  from 
Artesian  wells,  and  veiy  different  results  are 
obtained  by  the  analysis  of  this  water.  The 
total  amount  of  solid  residue  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  other  two  cases ;  and  al- 
though the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  less 
than  in  the  New  River  water,  yet  the  amounts 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  very  much  in- 
creased. The  Grmnd  Junction  water  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
west  and  southern  districts  of  London,  and 
which  is  all  taken  from  above  Teddington 
lock,  and  therefore  above  the  influence  of  the 
tides.  In  this  case  the  total  solid  residue 
stands  intermediate  between  that  of  the  New 
River  and  East  London  water;  the  oiganic 
and  other  volatile  matter  is  also  less  in  quan- 
tity than  iu  the  cases  of  the  East  London 
and  Kent  companies ;  but  the  prindpal  differ- 
ence between  the  G-rand  Junction  and  the 
other  waters  consists  in  the  very  lai^  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  it  The 
water  from  Famham,  which  is  next  on  the 
list^  and  with  which  it  was  once  proposed 
to  supply  London,  is  obtained  from  springs 
from  the  greensand,  and  is*^^  purer  than  tho 
waters  already  mentioned.  The  amount  of 
total  solid  residue  is  about  one-third  of  that 
of  the  river  waters,  and  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  Kent  company's.  The  water  from 
Watford  contains  a  very  huge  amount  of  solid 
compounds,  the  chief  part  of  which  consists 
of  carbonate  of  lime:  the  oiganic  and  other 
volatile  matter  in  this  case  is  slightly  more  than 
in  the  previous  instances.  The  waters  supplied 
to  Aberdeen  and  Liverpool  follow  in  the  table, 
and  stand  in  great  contrast  with  the  London 
waters,  although  they  are  inferior  to  the  Loch 
Katrine  water,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
purity.  The  latter  contains  a  quantity  of  solid 
residue  about  one-tenth  of  that  of  Thames  water, 
and  far  less  organic  and  other  volatile  matter 
than  any  on  the  list. 

The  most  objectionable  of  the  saline  im- 
purities are  the  salts  of  magnesia  and  lime, 
as  they  communicate  to  the  water  a  hardness 
which  is  due  to  the  property  possessed  by  these 
compounds  of  decomposing  soap.  Soap  consists 
principally  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  stearicadd,  and 
IS  perfectly  soluble  in  pure  water,  produdng, 
when  the  solution  is  agitated,  a  froth  term^ 
lather,  which  must  be  formed  before  the  deter- 
gent properties  of  the  soap  can  come  into 
action..  When  soap  is  introduced  into  water 
containing  salts  of  lime  or  magnesia,  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  an  insoluble  stearate 
of  lime  or  magnesia  being  formed  which  con- 
stitutes the  greasy  curds  which  are  seen  in  all 
hard  waters  when  soap  has  been  introduced 
into  them.  The  detergent  action  of  the  soap 
cannot,  therefore,  come  into  play  until  a  suffi- 
dent  quantity  has  been  employed  to  remove 
the  lime  and  magnesia  from  the  water ;  when 
this  is  accomplished,  a  lather  is  formed  and 
the  soap  becomes  available.  Besides  this,  the 
stearate  of  lime  is  precipitated  in  the  pores  of 
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the  skin,  and  maj  eyen  cause  their  stoppage, 
a  result  which  must  be  detrimental  to  Uie 
healthy  action  of  the  skin.  The  salts  of 
potassium  and  sodium  present  in  the  waters 
have  no  deleterious  action  on  soap,  and  on 
this  account  the  Loch  Katrine  water  is  very 
suitable  for  washing  purposes,  one-third  of 
the  solid  residue  consisting  of  sodium  salts,  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  organic  matter, 
and  less  than  one-third  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium compounds. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Frankland's 
Beport  to  the  Begistrar-Gkneral  for  the  year 
1866  will  give  a  good  indication  of  the  com- 
position of  the  water  supplied  to  the  metropolis. 


Vaterof  Companies  ') 
drawing  from  Thames  i 
Kent  Company  (Arte-  I 

sianWell)  .  .  .  .f 
South  Eaaez  Company) 

(Artesian  Well)  .  :  J 
New  River  (River  Lea) 
East  London  (do.)    .    , 


^1 


27-88 
89-03 

88-77 

34-86 
30-48 


tat 

ft 


1-29 
1-84 

1-65 

1-06 
1-42 


•0671 
•0096 

•0138 

•0268 
•0474 


19-5 
26*6 

2«^1 

18-4 
20*4 


In  these  analyses  the  results  are  obtained 
in  the  following  manner.  The  amount  of  solid 
residue  is  determined  by  eraporating  in  a 
platinum  dish,  of  known  weight,  a  litre  (or 
1,000  cubic  centimetres)  of  the  water,  which  has 
been  previously  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  a 
standud  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  con- 
taining exactly  0-1  grm.  of  the  carbonate. 
When  the  evaporation  is  complete,  the  dish 
is  placed  in  an  oil  bath  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature between  120°  C.  and  130°  C.  (248°  to 
266°  Fahr.),  and  allowed  to  cool  in  dry  air  and 
rapidly  weighed.  This  weight,  minvs  the  weight 
of  the  dish,  and  the  0*1  grm.  ofcarbonateof  soda 
added,  gives  the  weight  of  the  solid  residue. 

The  organic  and  other  volatile  matter  is 
estimated  by  carefully  igniting  the  residue  in 
the  dish  and  maintaining  it  at  a  dull  red  heat 
until  the  oiganic  matter  is  burnt  off.  When 
cool,  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  added  to  the  residue,  in  the  quantity 
of  about  20  cubic  centimetres  to  every  0*1 
grm.  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia  present. 
The  liquid  is  then  evaporated,  the  residue 
heated  to  a  temperature  between  120°  and  130° 
C,  and  weighed  as  before;  the  loss  between  the 
two  weighings  gives  the  amount  of  organic  and 
other  volatile  matter  present  in  the  water. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  the 
oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  is  determined 
by  mixing  half  a  litre  of  the  water  with  16 
cubic  centimetres  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1  vol.  of  acid  to  5  of  water),  and  gradually 
adding  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  until  a  pink  colour,  permanent  for  10 
minutes,  is  obtained ;  this  observation  being 
made  through  a  stratum  of  the  liquid  about  12 
inches  in  depth. 
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It  is  frequently  thought  that  the  amounl  of 
permanganate  required  in  order  to  obtain  thi^i 
result  is  a  certain  measure  of  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  present  in  the  waiter.  This, 
however,  is  an  error,  as  some  organic  substances, 
and  especially  living  organisms,  resist  the  action 
of  permanganic  acid  to  an  extraordinary  extenL 
The  amount  of  oxygen  required  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  more  dangerous  yarieties  of  organic 
matter,  and  those  from  which  it  is  advisable 
that  the  water  should  be  as  free  as  possible. 

The  hardness  is  determined  by  the  soap  test 
(proposed  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Clark!, 
which  consists  in  adding  a  standard  solution  of 
soap  in  dilute  alcohol,  until  on  agitation  a 
lather  is  produced  which  remains  pennanent 
for  5  minutes.  The  degrees  of  hardness  fmst 
proposed  by  Dr.  Clark,  indicated  the  number  of 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  its  equivalent, 
contained  in  one  gallon  of  water :  in  tiie  above 
table,  the  hardness  is  given  in  units  of  carbonate 
of  lime  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  The  total 
hardness  is  determined  in  the  water  in  its 
original  state,  and  the  permainent  hardness 
after  boiling  for  half  an  hour;  the  temporary 
hardness  is  found  by  difference. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  present  in  natnral 
waters,  is  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  acid  carbonat«>: 
on  boiling,  this  compound  is  deoompos<^l, 
carbonic  acid  gas  being  evolved,  ana  the 
carbonate  of  lime  precipitated :  this  carbonate 
constitutes  the  incrustation  formed  on  the 
interior  surfaces  of  boilers  and  other  vessels 
in  which  hard  water  is  heated,  and  frequently 
gives  rise  to  very  great  inconveniences.  Boiler 
explosions  are  sometimes  attributed  to  this 
deposit.  Various  methods  have  been  suggested 
to  prevent  its  formation :  one  is  to  introduce 
some  sal-ammoniac  into  the  boiler;  this,  by 
double  decomposition  with  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  produces  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
volatilises  with  the  steam,  and  the  very  soluble 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  remains  in  the  liquid 
condition  until  the  water  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  which  of  course  never  takes  place  in  a 
boiler.  Another  method  which  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  this  compound  on  the  surface  of 
the  boiler,  is  to  introduce  a  quantity  of  potatoes. 
These  are  disintegrated,  and  the  carbonate  of 
lime  appears  to  be  deposited  on  the  fibre  of  the 
vegetable,  forming  a  flooculent  matter,  which 
remains  suspend^  in  the  water,  and  does  not 
adhere  to  the  vesseL 

A  very  elegant  method  of  removing  the 
carbonate  of  lime  from  water  to  be  us^  for 
domestic  purposes,  has  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Clark.  It  consists  in  adding  a  quantity 
of  lime  water  or  milk  of  lime,  which,  uniting 
with  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  present^ 
precipitates  it  in  an  insoluble  condition,  and  re- 
moving at  the  same  time  the  substance  which 
holds  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  in  the 
water,  precipitates  that  quantity  also: — 

CaO,  CO.,  HO.  CO,+C»0,  H0=2  (CaO,  00J+2H0. 
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This  produces  the  same  resalt  as  is  obtained 
by  boiling ;  and  at  one  time  the  water  supplied 
bj  some  of  the  water  companies  was  softened 
in  this  manner.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be 
inconvenient  and  expensive  when  applied  on  a 
large  scale.  It  has  also  the  disadvantage  that  it 
removes  only  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, leaving  the  earthy  sulphates  and  chlorides, 
which  are  quite  as  objectionable,  untouched. 
The  following  process  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes.  It  consists  in 
the  introduction  into  the  water  of  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  (ordinary 
washing  soda),  which  precipitates  all  the 
salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  entirely  soften- 
ing the  water.  Unfortunately,  the  cost  of 
carbonate  of  soda  prevents  the  application  of 
this  process  on  a  large  scale.  It  is. necessary 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  lime  process,  to 
avoid  adding  an  excess  of  the  softenme  agent. 
In  the  case  of  lime,  an  excess  is  liable  to 
increase  the  hardness  which  it  has  previously 
reduced ;  and  although  this  does  not  hold  good 
with  the  carbonate  of  soda  process,  yet  too 
large  a  quantity  of  this  salt  produces  a  harsh- 
ness on  the  skm,  when  the  water  is  employed 
for  washing  purposes. 

Some  natural  spring  waters  contain  an  ab- 
normal quantity  of  mineral  salts,  or  sometimes 
salts  of  a  peculiar  character;  they  are  then 
called  mineral  footers.  Thus  some  springs 
contain  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  the  Epsom 
waters;  and  others  sulphate  or  carbonate  of 
iron  ;  these  are  called  chalybeate  springs. 

The  waters  of  the  sea  and  of  some  inland 
lakes  which  have  no  outlet,  contain  abnormal 
quantities  of  mineral  constituents. 

The  Bead  Sea  is  one  of  these,  and  all  the 
water  which  it  receives  from  the  Jordan  and 
other  streams  evaporates,  leaving  the  saline 
constituents  be-hind.  The  water  of  ih%  Jordan 
contains  107*14  parts  of  solid  constituents  in 
100,000  parts,  and  thus  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Dead  Sea  contains  in  the  same  quantity  no 
less  than  24,056  parts.  Again,  the  Elton  lake, 
in  Russia^  is  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  during  the  summer  it  is  covered 
with  a  solid  crust,  of  which  200,000  tons  are 
annually  extracted  from  the  lake.  The  water 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  now  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  bromine,  of  which  it  contains 
'  considerable  quantities.  The  analyses  of  this 
water  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary  discre- 
pancies, due  doubtless  to  the  great  length  of 
time  required  for  the  complete  mixture  of  the 
waters  ot'  the  rivers  with  that  of  the  lake.  The 
following,  which  is  about  midway  between  the 
highent  and  lowest  analyses,  will  give  a  notion 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  suts  which  it 
contains : — 

Solid  constitiients  in  100,000  parts  of  the  Water 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Chloride  of  calcium         .  .   2,455 

Chloride  of  magnesium  .  .    7,822 

Chloride  of  potassium     .  .    1,217 

Chloride  of  sodium         .  .12,110 
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Chloride  of  aluminium 
Chloride  of  ammonium 
Chloride  of  manganese 
Chloride  of  iron 
Bromide  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  lime    . 
Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Silica     ... 
Nitrogenous  organic  substance 
Sltuminous  substance 


66 
6 
6 


251 

68 

trace 

trace 

62 

trace 

24;056 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  was  M72. 
The  composition  of  the  sea  is  subject  to 
slighc  variations,  according  to  the  circumstanc€^8 
of  the  place  from  which  the  water  is  obtained. 
The  following  table  will  serve  to  indicate  its 
composition : — 

Solid  constituents  in    100,000  parts  of  Sea 
Water. 


British 

Mediter- 

ChaaneL 

ranean. 

Chloride  of  sodium . 

.  2005-948 

2942-4 

Chloride  of  potassium 

.       76-552 

50-5 

Chloride  of  magnesium 

.     366-658 

321-9 

Bromide  of  magnesium 

2-929 

55-6 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

.     229-578 

247-7 

Sulphate  of  lime     , 

.     140-662 

135-7 

Carbonate  of  lime   . 

3-301 

11-4 

Iodine    . 

traces 

Ammonia        .        , 

traces 

__ 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

0-3 

3625-628 

3765-5 

Specific  gravity      , 

1-0274 

1-0258 

at  15-60  C. 

at2loC. 

Organic  Impurities.— We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  fourth  and  last  class  of  impurities  pre- 
sent in  water;  these  are  the  soluble  organic 
impurities  which  are  present  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  most  waters.  The  vegetable  matters 
are  not  usually  of  a  very  deleterious  character ; 
they  frequently  communicate  a  brownish  colour 
and  a  bitter  taste  to  the  water.  But  it  is  the 
animal  matters  which  are  most  dangerous,  and 
which  may  be  the  means  of  spreading  contagious 
diseases. 

The  presence  of  organic  matter  msy  be 
detected  in  waters  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
and  heating  the  residue,  when  a  brownish  mass 
usually  results  if  organic  matter  is  present. 
It  may  also  sometimes  be  detected  by  its 
decolorising  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  as  above  described. 

Organic  matters  in  water  may  be  destroyed 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  boiling;  but  a  preferable  method 
of  removing  it  is  by  percolation  of  the  water 
through  coarsely  powdered  animal  charcoal.  In 
this  process  it  appears  that  the  organic  matters 
are  oxidised  by  the  surface  action  of  the  animal 
charcoal,  which  retains  this  property  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time ;  when  the  action  be- 
comes less  rapid,  simple  ignition  restores  the 
charcoal  to  its  energetic  condition. 

In  connection  with  water  supply,  there  is  one 
important  subject  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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1.6.  the  powerful  action  that  certain  waters 
exercise  on  lead.  Pure  distilled  water  when 
brought  in  contact  with  lead  yery  rapidly  at- 
tacks it,  the  liquid  being  soon  filled  with  fine 
crystals  of  a  basic  carbonate  of  lead.  Thames 
water,  and  most  apring  and  river  waters,  are 
quite  destitute  of  ^s  action  ;  and  it  was  long 
thought  that  the  salts  present  in  the  water 
acted  in  a  piotectiiig  manner  on  the  metal. 
When  it  was  suggested  to  supply  Glasgow  with 
water  firom  Loch  Eoitrine,  great  objections  were 
raised  to  the  scheme  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  water  of  Loch  Katrine  powerfully  afiected 
lead,  audit  was  thought  that  a  large  amount  of 
poisoning  would  ensue  from  its  use.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition,  the  project  was  com- 
pleted, and  no  trace  of  lead  is  found  in  the  water 
and  as  supplied  to  Glasgow  it  is  quite  free  from 
action  on  the  metal.  It  appears  that  during  its 
transit  from  Loch  £atrine  it  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  the  air ;  and  experiment  shows 
that  distilled  water,  containing  in  solution  a 
sufficient  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gsa,  is  quite 
incapable  of  exerting  any  dangerous  action 
on  lead.  This  supplyof  carbonic  acid  is  always 
obtained  during  the  passage  of  water  through 
a  long  conduit,  and  therefore  no  danger  on 
this  score  would  be  involved  in  the  supply  of 
London,  even  with  distilled  water,  if  it  were 
brought  from  Wales  or  Cumberland.  [Watbb 
Sdpflt.] 

llTater  BalHfT,  An  officer  in  port  towns, 
whose  duties  in  general  relate  to  the  searching 
of  ships :  in  London  he  has  also  the  super- 
vision of  the  fish  market,  gathering  of  tolls,  &c. 

vrmt^T  Cliestnat.  One  of  the  names  for 
the  fruits  of  Drapa  naians,  and  other  species 
of  this  genus  of  Maloragacea, 

'Wmter  Clook.    [Clkpstdra.] 

"Wmter  Crane.  A  swivelling  pipe  em- 
ployed for  filling  the  feeding  tank  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  with  water.  The  appearance  of  this 
pipe  resembles  that  of  a  crane  for  lifting  goods, 
and  it  is  swivelled  over  the  line,  so  that  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  oomes  over  the  tank  of  the 
locomotive,  and  thus,  by  opening  a  valve,  water 
runs  into  the  tank  from  an  elevated  cistern  at 
the  side  of  the  railway.     [Railboads.] 

"Water  of  CryataUleatioii.  Some  crys- 
tallised salts  contain  more  or  less  water,  which, 
as  it  bears  a  definite  proportion  to  the  other 
components  of  the  salt,  may  be  considered  aa 
one  of  its  essential  constituents.  Czyst&llised 
sulphate  of  lime,  for  instance,  is  a  compound 
of  68  of  dry  sulphate  and  18  water,  or  of  one 
equivalent  of  anhydrous  salt  and  two  equivalents 
of  water;  one  equivalent  of  ci^stallised  sul- 
phate of  magnesia =123  contains  7  of  water 
<=  63 ;  and  an  equivalent  of  crystallised  sulphate 
of  soda  =  162  contains  10  of  water =90;  the 
equivalent  of  water  being  9.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  a  salt  in  crystals  contains 
water,  there  being  many  crystals  which  are  an- 
hydroiLSf  such  as  nitre,  sulphate  of  potash,  &c. 

UTater  Bevil.  A  name  given  by  some 
micrographers  to  the  larva  of  a  British  species 
of  HydropkUu9, 
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Water  Srope.  Bounded  pebbles  of  deikr 
and  limpid  colourless  Topas. 

UTater  Oaaye.  A  contrivance  for  ascer- 
taining the  height  of  the  water  within  a  steam 
boiler.  Among  the  expedients  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  one  is  a  series  of  oocks,  usually 
three,  set  one  above  the  other  in  the  front 
of  the  boiler :  the  lowest  of  these  cocks  should 
always  let  out  water,  and  the  highest  should 
let  out  steam.  Another  expedient  is  a  glass 
tube  set  vertically  in  the  front  of  the  Ixnler; 
the  top  of  the  tube  oommnaicating  with  the 
steam,  and  the  bottom  with  the  water  within 
the  boiler.  The  water  in  the  tube  consequently 
stands  at  the  same  height  as  the  water  within 
the  boiler,  and  so  indicates  the  level.  Both  of 
these  contrivances  are  applied  to  moet  modem 
boilers.  Another  expedient  sometimes  used  is 
a  cock,  capable  of  swilling  round  its  axis  in 
the  front  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  bring  a  piece  of 
pipe  attached  to  its  inner  end,  into  the  water, 
when  the  cock  will  blow  water ;  the  amount  of 
swivelling  required  for  this  purpose  indicates 
the  position  of  the  water  level.  In  some  boilers 
the  neight  of  the  water  is  indicated  by  a  buoy 
or  float,  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
communicating  with  an  index  outside. 

UTater  Meadows.  Meadows  capable  of 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  by  being 
flooded  with  water  from  some  adjoining  river 
or  stream.     [IiuuGATioir.] 

yHTtkter  Meter.  An  instrument  fl>r  mea- 
suring the  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  it.  Some  water  meters  are  oonstmcied 
on  the  principle  of  a  cylinder  and  piston,  and 
each  cylinder  full  of  water  that  passes  is  re- 
gistered by  appropriate  mechanism.  Other 
kinds  are  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  patient 
log  or  windmill,  by  which  the  velocity  of  the 
water  in  the  pipe  is  registered.  No  water  meter 
hitherto  introduced  is  fr«e  from  objections,  or 
has  received  wide  acceptation. 

HVater  BKUL  A  machine,  driven  by  the 
reaction  of  water,  sometimes  oilled  a  Barkers 
miU.  The  most  efiective  mill  of  this  kind  is 
that  known  as  Whitelaw  and  Stirratt*s,  in  which 
the  velocity  is  governed  by  valves  applied  to 
the  orifices  of  efflux  to  vary  their  size,  thus 
correspondingly  changing  the  quantity  of  water 
passing  through  the  machine.  These  orifices 
are  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  two  revol- 
ving arms,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  these  - 
orifices  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  water. 
The  water  is  conducted  into  the  horizontal 
revolving  arms  from  below,  through  a  water- 
tight joint,  and  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
water  balances  the  weight  of  the  arms.  In 
some  cases  the  arms  have  been  made  in  the 
form  of  an  Archimedean  spiral,  but  any  other 
form  does  as  well ;  the  main  condition  being 
that  the  area  of  the  arms  shall  be  large  relatively 
with  that  of  the  orifices.  The  water  mill  has 
been    superseded  to  a  great    extent   by  the 

TURBINB. 

iVater  Sapplilre.    A  very  pale-blue  kind 
of  Oriental  Sapphire. 
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^Vater  SopFlj.  In  Practical  Geology,  the 
quantity  of  water  falling  on  any  district  in  the 
form  of  rain,  and  finding  its  way  to  the  interior 
of  the  earth  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  can 
afterwards  be  obtained  and  utilised.  [Sfbinqs, 
Abtssian  ;  Sprinos,  Natuilll.] 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  water  supply  must 
depend  partly  on  the  actual  rainfall,  partly 
on  the  fall  of  the  ground,  partly  on  the  strati- 
fication of  the  rocks  at  their  outcrop  in  the 
district^  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Sands  are  always 
permeable  in  every  part,  but  sandstones  vary 
greatly ;  some  being  very  open  from  cracks  and 
bedding,  others  very  tight  and  compact.  Lime- 
stones are  usually  sufficiently  cracked  and 
broken  near  the  surface  to  allow  of  much  water 
to  percolate,  and  within  the  earth  they  are 
almost  always  open,  having  many  cavities 
and  open  fissures  communicating  with  each 
other.  Clays  are  almost  always  impermeable. 
They  allow  the  water  to  run  over  them,  and  keep 
it  back  or  conduct  it  according  to  circumstances. 

The  water  supply  of  a  district  may  be  calcu- 
lated within  certain  limits ;  but  the  calculation 
is  liable  to  error,  from  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  accurately  the  conditions  of  the  earth's 
interior. 

The  supply  of  an  abundant  quantity  of  pure 
water  to  towns  and  cities  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  topics  which  can  engage  public 
attention.  The  connection  of  purity  of  the 
water  used  for  domestic  purposes  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  health  has  been  proved 
most  conclusively;  and  it  is  found  that  the 
ravages  of  epidemic  diseajse  in  any  district,  and 
more  especially  of  cholera,  are  wide-spread  and 
fatal  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  im- 
purity of  water,  especially  in  organic  con- 
tamination, supplied  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  although  waterworks  existed  in  London 
and  other  great  cities,  most  of  the  water  re- 
quired for  the  domestic  uses  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  was  drawn  from  weUs  by  means  of 
pimips,  and  even  in  London  many  public 
pumps  still  exist.  But  the  changes  in  our 
domestic  habits,  which  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers  for  conducting  away  the  refuse 
from  every  house,  led  to  the  contamination  of 
the  wells  by  infiltration  from  the  sewers,  and  in 
most  towns  water  is  now  supplied  to  the  houses 
through  pipes,  by  water  works  constructed  for 
that  purpose.  The  sources  of  supply,  however, 
of  most  of  these  water  works,  are  liable  to  con- 
tamination from  the  admixture  of  sewage ;  for 
many  water  works  draw  their  supplies  from 
rivers  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  towns 
situated  higher  up  on  the  stream.  Thus 
the  water  drawn  from  the  Thames  at  Thames 
Ditton  for  the  supply  of  a  part  of  London  has, 
before  its  arrival  at  tiiat  point,  been  polluted  by 
the  sewage  of  Oxford  and  other  towns,  and 
there  are  very  few  rivers  in  the  country  from 
wliich  pure  water  can  now  be  drawn.  Even 
the  water  from  many  springs  does  not  escape 
pollution  from  the  infiltration  of  the  rain  which 
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has  passed  through  the  manure  spread  ovcf 
cultivated  fields,  and  it  consequently  becomes 
important  to  derive  the  water  required  for  the 
supply  of  towns  from  rocky  or  sandy  districts 
bare  of  v^etation,  where  cultivation  is  not- 
carried  on.  It  is  at  the  same  time  highly  im- 
portant that  a  comprehensive  system  of  water 
works,  embracing  the  whole  kingdom,  should 
be  mapped  out,  to  the  end  that  the  wants  of 
the  whole  community  may  be  represented,  and 
that  the  same  source  of  supply  may  not  be 
fought  for  by  several  conflicting  parties.  Thus 
a  scheme  has  been  propounded  for  supplying 
Hull,  and  several  other  towns,  with  water  from 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  But  another  scheme 
has  been  propounded  for  appropriating  the 
water  from  those  lakes  to  the  supply  of  London. 
It  is  quite  indispensable  that  London  should 
be  supplied  from  some  pure  and  adequate 
source.  But  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the 
claims  of  other  districts  should  be  considered ; 
and  it  behoves  the  government,  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  nation,  to  direct  a  survey  to  be 
made,  which  shall  discover  the  natural  and 
most  eligible  sources  of  supply  for  every 
town  and  city,  and  which  other  towns  or  cities, 
looking  merely  to  their  own  local  interests, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  invade.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the  water  derived 
from  the  fall  of  rain  on  cultivated  districts 
is  impure,  and  as  the  area  of  rocky  and 
arenaceous  ground  in  the  country  is  limited, 
the  rain  which  falls  upon  those  districts  must 
not  be  suffered  to  run  to  waste  in  wet  seasons, 
but  must  be  impounded  by  the  construction  of 
great  dams  at  suitable  points  of  the  valleys,  so 
as  to  form  reservoirs,  or  artificial  lakes,  in 
which  the  superfiuous  rainfall  may  be  stored  up. 
It  is  quite  necessary  that  this  question  should 
now  be  dealt  with  in  a  practical  and  comprehen- 
sive manner.  It  behoves  us  to  understand  that 
the  quantity  of  rain  water  which  is  free  from 
contamination  of  some  kind  or  other  is  no 
larger  than  we  require,  and  that  if  it  is  to  be 
sufficient  for  our  uses  it  must  be  employed 
with  judgment  and  economy.  The  habits  inci- 
dent to  an  advancing  civilisation  involve  con- 
tinually the  consumption  of  a  larger  amount  of 
water  per  head  of  the  population,  while  manu- 
factories, baths  and  washhouses,  fountains, 
water  for  washing  and  watering  the  streets, 
as  well  as  for  working  hydraulic  cranes  for 
hoisting  goods,  and  for  driving  purposes  gene- 
rally, must  also  be  taken  into  account  in 
carrying  out  a  system  of  water  works. 

In  many  of  the  towns  of  England,  as  well  as 
on  the  Continent,  the  question  of  a  larger  and 
better  supply  of  water  is  exciting  much  anxious 
thought.  Liverpool  and  Hull,  Paris,  Florence, 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Leipsic  are  all  either  con- 
templating or  prosecuting  works  having  that 
end  in  view ;  and  two  great  schemes  have  been 
propounded  for  the  better  supply  of  London, 
in  one  of  which  it  is  proposes!  to  bring  the 
water  from  the  flanks  of  Cader  Idris  and  Plyn- 
limmon  in  North  Wales,  and  in  the  other  from 
the  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland  lakes.    In 
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1850  the  Board  of  Health  reported  that  the 
total  quantity  of  water  delivered  to  London  by 
the  water  companies  was  a  little  over  40,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  In  1856  the  daily  delivery 
was  81,000,000  gallons.  Li  1852,  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  which  authorised  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Thames  of  100,000,000 
gallons  daily,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
amount  now  abstracted  from  the  river  is  on  an 
average  about  60,000,000  gallons.  In  1865  it 
is  estimated  that  the  eight  London  water  com- 
panies delivered  108,000,000  gallons  to  470,000 
nouses  through  3,290  miles  of  pipes.  This  quan- 
tity of  water,  however,  is  quite  insufficient  for 
the  legitimate  wants  of  the  inhabitanu.  In 
1838  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  Glasgow 
by  the  old  water  works  amounted  to  26  gallons 
per  head  of  the  population.  But  in  1864, 
after  the  Qorbals  and  Loch  Katrine  gravita- 
tion works  had  been  for  some  years  in  opera- 
tion, the  daily  supply  to  a  population  of  485,000 
persons  was  22,500,000  gallons,  or  about  46 
gallons  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
population  of  London  in  1866,  within  a  radius 
of  fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  was  about 
3,500,000 ;  and  if  we  take  50  gallons  of  water 
per  head  of  the  population  as  a  fair  allowance, 
the  daily  consumption  should  be  175,000,000 
gallons;  and  making  allowance  for  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  no  scheme  proposing  to 
supply  less  than  200,000,000  gallons  daily 
could  be  considered  adequate,  and  there  must  be 
means  for  increasing  the  supply  to  250,000,000 
gallons  daily  at  no  very  distant  period.  The 
total  quantity  of  water  in  the  Thames  which 
passed  over  Teddington  weir  in  the  dry  season 
of  1864,  was  380,000,000  gallons  daily ;  so  that 
for  the  water  supply  of  London  it  is  plain  that 
a  good-sised  river  of  pure  water  is  required. 

In  Mr.  Bateman's  scheme  for  supplying 
London  with  water  from  North  Wales,  the 
rainfall,  though  ascertained  to  be  45  inches  in 
dry  seasons,  is  taken  at  only  36  inches,  and  the 
drainage  area  consists  of  130,672  acres,  in  two 
districts,  of  which  the  northern,  consisting  of 
66,380  acres,  is  situated  on  the  mountain  range 
which  includes  the  summits  of  Cader  Idris  and 
Aran  Mowddy,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the 
Banw  and  Vymwy  rivers,  while  the  southern 
district,  with  an  area  of  64,192  acres,  contains 
the  source  of  the  Severn.  On  the  Vyrnwy  it 
is  proposed  to  form,  by  an  embankment  76  leet 
high,  a  lp*;e  or  great  reservoir  that  will  contain 
over  1,00  .(»00,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  while  on 
the  rivpi  Janw  two  reservoirs  are  to  be  formed, 
one  foi  '  miles  long,  with  an  embankment 
80  feet  i  ^h,  containing  940,000,000  cubic  feet, 
and  tL  o.her,  with  a  similar  embankment, 
732,000,000  cubic  feet.  To  receive  the  drainage 
of  the  southern  district  there  will  be  several 
reservoirs,  of  which  the  principal  one,  with 
an  embankment  75  feet  high,  will  contain 
2,230,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  total 
annual  rainfall  on  these  districts  will  be  about 
632,000,000  cubic  yards,  or  about  104,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  But  the  aqueduct  will  be 
made  capable  of  transmitting  220,000,000 
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gallons  daily.  The  duchaige  pipes  of  the 
lowest  reservoirs  will  be  situatiBa  450  feet 
above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 

The  waters  will  be  conducted  by  separate 
aqueducts  to  a  point  near  Marten  Mere,  where 
they  will  be  joined  to  a  larger  aqueduct  running 
past  Bridgenorth,  Warwick,  Banbury,  Bucking- 
ham, and  Watford,  and  terminating  in   huge 
service  reservoirs  situated  on  the  high  ground 
near  Stanmore.    These  reservoirs,  whi^  will 
be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  ten  days*  supply, 
will  be  250  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and 
from  them  the  water  will  be  conducted  in  pip«s 
to  London.  The  length  of  the  branch  aqueduct 
from  the  northern  district  to  Marten  Mere  will 
be    19  miles,  fr^m  the  southern  district  to 
Marten  Mere  21^  miles,  and  from  Marten  Mere 
to   Stanmore    152   miles.      The  two    brandi 
aqueducts  will  each  be  capable  of  conveying 
130,000,000  gaUons  daily,  and  the  main  aque- 
duct 220,000,000  gallons  daily,   as   we  have 
already  stated.     The   area  of  the   collecting 
ground  can  be  increased  wherever  it  may  be 
found  necessary.    But  it  would  be  better  to 
have  this  area  large  at  onoe,  and  then  to  increase 
the  supply  by  constructing  reservoirs  instead  of 
by  taking  in  more  land,  for  which  high  terms 
might  be  required  if  left  till  it  had  become 
indispensable.     At  Bridgenorth  the   aqueduct 
will  be  carried  across  the  Severn  by  means  of 
siphon  pipes,  and  the  same  expedient  will  be 
aaopted    for   crossing    the  valleys   of   other 
rivers  which  the  aqueduct  has  to  pass.     Be- 
tween Bridgenorth  and  Watford  the  aqueduct 
will   consist  partly  of  open   excavation  and 
partly  of  tunnel  or  covered  way,  and  its  course 
will  be  such  as  to  avoid  the  coalfields  near  the 
route,  and  also  the  salt-beds  of  Droitwich,  to  the 
north  of  which  it  will  pass.    The  fall  of  the 
open  portion  will  be  6  inches  per  mile,  and  of 
the  covered  portion  14  inches  per  mile.     The 
total  distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  water 
from  the  lowest  reservoir  on  the  Cader  Idris 
branch  before  reaching  London  is  181  miles, 
and  from  the  lowest  reservoir  on  the  Plynlim- 
mon  branch   183^  miles.      The  co«t  of  the 
undertaking  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bateman  at 
8,600,000/.,    of   which    over    1,000,000/.   will 
be  required  for  the  construction  of  each  of 
the  branch  aqueducts  and  its  reservoirs,  while 
the  remainder  will  be  required  for  the  main 
aqueduct,  the  service  reservoirs,  and  the  con- 
nection  of  the   pipes  of  the  existing  w»ter 
companies  with  the  new  source  of  supply.    The 
water  in   softness  and  purity  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  supplied  to  Glaisgow  from  Loch 
Katrine.     The  cost  of  new  water  works  at 
Liverpool  has  been  about   75,000/.  for  each 
1,000,000  gallons  per  day  delivered ;   at  Man- 
chester, 34,000/. ;  and  at  Ghisgow,  45,000/.  Bat 
if  the  sums  which  have  been  paid   to  pre- 
viously  existinpr    companies    be    added,    the 
amounts  will  nse  to  115,115/.,  60,000/.,  and 
59,260/.  respectively.    The  estimated  cost  cf 
the  proposed  London  works  is  71,000/.  ptT 
1,000,000  gaDons  delivered  daily  so  long  as 
the  deliveiy  is   120,000,000.     But  it  would 
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fall  to  49,300/.  when  the  full  qnantitj  which 
the  aqueduct  could  transmit  was  supplied. 
Mr.  Bateman  considers  that  the  capital  required 
to  construct  the  work  might  probablj  be  raised 
at  4  per  cent,  that  the  management  and  repairs 
would  cost  150,000/.  per  annum,  and  that 
450,000/.  per  annum  would  pay  their  existing 
dividends  to  the  existing  water  companies, 
making  a  total  annual  expense  of  944,000/., 
while  a  compulsory  domestic  rate  of  lOd.  in 
the  pound  on  the  value  of  12,000,000/.  worth  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  a  public  rate  of  2dn  on 
18,000,000/.,  with  a  revenue  of  260,000/.  per 
annum  for  the  sale  of  water  for  trading  pur- 
|K)ses,  and  an  annual  value  of  50,000/.  of  surplus 
property  of  existing  companies  which  are  to  be 
absorbed,  would  make  up  a  yearly  income  of 
950,000/.  At  Manchester  the  rates  now  levied 
are  dd.  in  the  pound  for  the  domestic  rate,  and 
dd.  in  the  pound  for  the  public  rate. 

In  Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard*s  scheme 
it  is  proposed  to  draw  the  supply  from  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  240  miles  distant,  and  to 
deliver  it  in  London  at  a  height  of  220  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  The  area  from  which 
the  water  is  to  be  collected  is  177  square 
miltis  in  extent,  and  of  a  mean  altitude  of 
1,300  or  1,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  whole  district  is  bare  hill  pasture, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  UUswater,  which  can  easily  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  scheme,  is  without  mineral 
deposits.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  100| 
inches,  but  is  taken  at  80  inches,  and  the  col- 
lecting area  drains  into  the  rivers  Lowther  and 
Greta,  and  into  the  lakes  Haweswater,  UUswater, 
and  Thirlmere.  Storage  would  be  provided  in 
the  lakes  and  in  artificial  works  for  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons,  or  120  days'  supply  at 
250,000,000  gallons  per  day.  From  UUswater 
the  water  would  be  drawn  off  through  a  tunnel 
7^  miles  in  length,  which  would  be  the  only 
work  of  magnitude  connected  with  the  under- 
taking, and  which  would,  it  is  estimated,  be 
completed  in  about  three  years.  The  water 
would  be  conveyed  to  London  by  conduct 
tunnel  and  iron  pipes,  and  would  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  North-Westem  Bailway,  de- 
livering the  water  in  a  large  reservoir  at 
Harrow.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  for  a  daily 
supply  of  250,000,000  gaUons  is  set  down  as 
12,200,000/.  About  60,000,000  gaUons,  it  is 
expected,  would  be  disposed  of  to  the  towns 
on  the  line. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mr. 
Bale,  of  the  HuU  corporation  water  works, 
proposes  to  employ  the  water  of  the  Cumber- 
land lakes  to  supply  the  towns  in  the  north 
of  England.  Mr.  Dale  proposes  to  draw 
150,000,000  gaUons  daily  from  these  lakes 
through  four  cast-iron  pipes  of  6  feet  diameter, 
which  would  extend  as  far  as  Leeds,  90  miles ; 
three  lines  thence  to  Bolton,  65  miles  ;  and  two 
Unes  thenctj  to  Liverpool,  25  miles.  Halifax, 
the  highest  town  to  be  supplied,  is  604  feet 
above  the  sea,  Rochdale  472  feet,  Burnley  492 
feet,  Huddersfield  429  feet,  Bradford  420  feet, 
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Keighley  388  feet,  Blackburn  373  feet,  Bolton 
337  feet,  Kendal  316  feet,  Bingley  278  feet, 
Leeds  300  feet,  Liverpool  227  feet,  Wakefield 
201  feet,  Dewsbuiy  187  feet,  Wigan  157  feet, 
Preston  140  feet,  and  Lancaster  132  feet  Mr. 
Dale's  scheme,  though  sketched  out  at  the  end 
of  1866,  was  not  published  in  detail  till  the  end 
of  September  1866,  before  which  time  Messrs. 
Hemans  and  Hassard's  project  had  appeared. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  notice  in  any  detail  the  many 
important  water  works  which  are  at  present 
engaging  public  attention  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  belong ;  but  we  may  remark  that 
the  water  works  of  Paris  embody  a  principle 
which  may  be  carried  out  with  advantage  in 
every  case  where  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
large  supplies  of  good  water.  There  are  two 
water  services,  the  one  of  spring  water  for  do- 
mestic, and  the  other  of  river  water  for  watering 
and  cleansing  the  streets,  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  suitable.  Paris,  with  a 
population  of  1,700,000  inhabitants,  receives  a 
supply  of  240,000  cubic  mitres,  or  53,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  being  about  31  gaUons  per  day 
for  each  inhabitant  A  further  supply  of  1 6, 000 
cubic  mitres  per  day  is  expected  so  soon  as  the 
works  which  transmit  the  water  of  the  river 
Dhuys  are  completed,  and  to  this  about  196,000 
cubic  mitres  per  day  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
added  by  bringing  water  from  the  sources  of  the 
Vanne,  by  pumping  water  from  the  Mame,  and 
by  sinking  two  new  Artesian  wells.  Each  street 
in  Paris  is  by  this  system  supplied  by  two 
different  classes  of  pipes,  an  arrangement  which 
might  weU  be  imitated  in  London ;  and  if  good 
water  be  brought  from  a  distance  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  existing  pipes,  the  water  of 
the  existing  water  companies  might  be  employed, 
when  transmitted  through  a  duplicate  system  of 
pipes,  to  perform  all  the  functions  which  in 
Paris  are  performed  by  the  river-water  service. 

The  water  of  the  Dhuys  is  brought  to  Paris 
by  an  aqueduct  134,000  mitres  in  length,  of 
which  part  is  a  brick  culvert,  and  part  cast-iron 
pipes.  The  culvert,  of  which  the  cross  section 
resembles  an  egg  with  the  broad  end  downwards, 
is  1'4  mitre  broad,  and  1*76  mitre  high.  The 
principal  source  of  the  spring  water  is  the  Dhuys, 
the  other  sources  being  the  springs  of  Arceuil, 
collected  in  the  reservoir  of  the  Pantheon  and 
the  Artesian  well  of  QreneUe.  The  supply  of 
river  or  coarser  water  is  obtained  by  pumping 
from  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  and  from  the  rivers 
Seine^  and  Mame. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  connected 
with  the  supply  of  water  to  towns  consir^^s  in 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  volu~nes  of 
water  which  a  given  pipe  or  aqueduct  with  a 
given  head  or  faU  wiU  transmit.  The  hydraulic 
mean  depth  of  a  stream  is  the  area  of  the  cross 
section,  divided  by  the  wetted  perimeter ;  and 
if  R  be  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  water 
in  an  aqueduct  I  the  inclination  or  declivity  of 
the  bed  per  foot  run,  and  V  the  velocity  of  the 
water  in  feet  per  second,  then  BI«aV  +  6V*, 
where  a  and  b  are  constants  determined  by  ex* 
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t>erimeQt.  Eytelwein  has  shown  that  the  mean 
velocity  of  water  flowing  through  uniform  chan- 
nels is  very  nearly  JJ  that  of  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and 
twice  the  fall  in  feet  per  English  mile.  If 
therefore  H  be  the  head  or  fall  in  feet  per  mile, 
then  V=  If  a/2RH.  The  velocity  in  feet  per 
minute  will  oe  60  times  this,  or  it  will  be  54-64 
times  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  by  twice  the 
faU  in  feet  per  mile.  Mr.  Beardmore  in  his 
Hydraulic  Tables  uses  the  coefficient  66  instead 
of  64*64.     His  rule  is  as  follows : — 

To  determine  the  mean  velocity  with  which 
water  will  flow  through  aqueducts,  arterial 
drains,  or  pipes  running  partly  or  wholly 
filled  :— 

Rule,  Multiply  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  in 
feet  by  twice  the  fall  in  feet  per  mile;  take  the 
square  root  of  the  product,  and  multiply  it  by 
66.  The  result  is  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
stream  in  feet  per  minute. 

This  again,  multiplied  by  the  sectional  area  in 
square  feet,  gives  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

In  cylindrical  pipes  running  full,  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth  is  one-fourth  of  the  diameter.  For 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  being  the  area  di- 
vided by  the  wetted  perimeter,   is  in  a   full 

•7864  <P      d 
P^P^   314164 -4- 

M.  Prony  has  shown,  by  comparing  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  that  if  H  be  the  head  in 
feet  per  mile  required  to  balance  the  friction, 
V  the  velocity  of  the  water  through  the  pipe  in 
feet  per  second,  and  D  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 

infeet,th«nH-— ^— . 

This  equation  is  identical  with  that  used  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  centuiy,  and  which  is  as  follows: — 

If  /  be  the  line  of  the  main  in  miles,  V  the 

velocity  of  the  water  in  the  main  in  feet  per 

second,  D  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet,  and 

2'2d   a  constaot,  then  the  head  of  water  in 

feet  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  will 

2'25/V* 
be  — .pT —  ;  in  other  words,  there  must  be  the 

number  of  feet  in  height  of  water  indicated  by 
this  expression  at  one  end  of  the  pipe  over  the 
height  at  the  other  end  to  cause  the  water  to 
run  at  the  assumed  velocity  of  flow.  [Sbwaob  ; 
Water  Metbb;  Watkb  Works.] 

li^ater  Table.  In  Architecture,  a  projec- 
tion or  horizontal  setoff  in  a  wall,  so  plac'ea  as 
to  throw  off  the  water  from  the  building. 

IVater  Tables.  In  a  ship,  the  sills  of  the 
windows  in  the  stem. 

^Tiater  li^aje.  Strong  pieces  of  wood  ex- 
tending round  the  ship  at  the  junction  of  the 
decki)  with  the  sides,  to  prevent  the  water  enter- 
ing between  the  edge  of  the  deck  and  the  ship's 
side ;  and  also  to  counteract  any  tendency  in  tne 
beams  to  slip  upwards. 

llTater  Wlieel.  In  Hydraulics,  an  engine 
for  raifiing  water  in  liir^e  quantities.  [Pbbsian 
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Whsbl.]  Also  a  wheel  turned  by  the  force  of 
running  water.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds : 
the  yaider$hU  wkedf  the  overtkot  wked,  and  the 
Ifreast  wheel.  In  the  case  of  the  undershot  whetrl, 
the  water  strikes  the  float  boards  below  the  axle, 
and  acts  by  the  impulse  due  to  its  velodty.  In 
the  case  of  the  overshot  wheel,  the  water  is 
brought  over  the  top  of  the  wheel,  is  received  in 
buckets,  and  acts  solely  by  its  weight.  In  the 
case  of  the  breast  wheel,  the  water  is  received 
about  midway  up  on  the  wheel,  and  acts  chiefly 
by  its  weight,  the  float  boards  being  made  to 
run  in  a  circular  are,  which  prerents  the  water 
from  being  spilt.  Good  overshot  water  wheels 
realise  about  80  per  cent  of  the  theoretical 
power  of  the  water.  But  they  are  inconvenient 
from  their  large  dimensions,  especially  in  the 
case  of  high  falls,  and  the  turbine  is  now  usually 
preferred.  Breast  wheels,  if  made  with  curved 
float  boards  on  Poncelet's  construction,  are 
nearly  as  ef^tive  as  overshot  wheels. 

mrater  UTorluib  Works  for  supplying 
towns  with  water.  The  water  is  sometimes 
conducted  at  a  high  level  from  an  elerat^ 
source  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  and  sometimes 
is  pumped  up  from  a  well  or  river  by  a  steam 
engine  either  into  an  elevated  reserv<Hr  or 
directly  into  the  distributing  pipes.  The  pipe 
which  conducts  the  water  from  the  pump  to  the 
reservoir  is  called  the  rising  main.  In  -many 
water  works  a  pipe  called  a  stand  pipe  is  intro- 
duced to  supply  water  to  houses  standing  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  reservoir,  the  water 
being  forced  up  into  this  pipe  by  the  engine, 
while  any  excess  not  drawn  off  flows  over 
through  a  bend  into  another  upright  pipe  of 
the  same  height,  and  so  escapes.  In  some  water 
woriLS  there  is  no  elevated  reservoir,  but  the 
necessaiy  hydrostatic  pressure  is  obtained  by 
forcing  the  water  up  into  the  stand  pipe  to  tho 
requisite  height;  in  other  cases,  instead  of  a 
stand  pipe,  a  safety  valve  properly  loaded 
allows  any  excess  of  water  to  escape  'alter  the 
standard  pressure  has  been  reached.  The 
engines  for  water  works  are  now  almost  always 
double-acting  rotative  en^es,  and  the  pumps 
are  usually  of  the  bucket-and-plunger  kind,fint 
introduced  by  Mr.  David  Thomson  in  the  Rich- 
mond water  works  in  1840.    [Watbb  Supplv.] 

UTater-oeloiir  Falnttng'.  A  spedes  of 
painting  or  drawing,  in  which  the  medium  of 
representation  is  colour  levigated  with  water 
and  gum,  and  which  in  our  days  has  been  car- 
ried to  extraordinary  perfection.  Formerly  all 
decorative  work  or  Limning  was  done  in  watei^ 
colours,  i.  e.  the  colours  were  tempered  with 
a  water  vehicle,  as  gum,  egg,  sice,  or  glue, 
milk,  %-8ap,  &c.  These  methods  are,  however, 
tempera  or  distemper  methods,  not  pure  waters 
colour  painting,  as  in  every  case  a  binder  is 
added  to  the  water.  Fresco,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  pure  water-colour  painting;  so  is  also 
the  new  method  of  waterglass.  [Fmssco; 
Watbrqlass.]  Not  only  all  illumination  or 
limning  of  manuscripts  was  executed  in  water- 
colours,  but  easel  pictures  also  and  large  altar- 
pieces  were  executed  in  water  in  the  middle 
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afiros,  and  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
old  tempera  vehicle  was  superseded  by  the  var- 
nish method  of  the  Van  Eycks,  now  commonly 
called  oil-paifUma.  Distilled  water  or  filtered 
rain-vater  should  be  used;  and  gall  and 
alcohol  are  also  very  serviceable;  saccharine 
matter  should  be  avoided,  as  it  attracts  the 
damp.  [Faintiko.]  On  the  best  colours  for 
water-painting,  see  Field's  Chromatography ^  or 
a  TreatUeon  Colouraand  Pigments,  and  of  their 
Powers  in  Painting,  8vo.  London  1841. 

lVater-oare«    [Htdhopatkt.] 

UTater-lily.  The  common  name  for  the 
species  of  Nymphaa  and  Nuphar,  found  in 
many  of  our  streams,  and  greatly  admired, 
especiallv  the  former,  for  its  chaste  beauty. 
An  allied  plant  found  in  the  waters  of  Guiana, 
called  Victoria  regia  by  botanists,  is  often 
called  the  royal  water-lily. 

IV^ter-Une.  The  boundary  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  a  ship  made  by  «  plane 
parallel  to  the  line  of  flotation.  The  upper- 
most one  is  called  the  had  toater-line;  the 
lowest  the  light  water-line. 

IXTatar-logrred.  A  Nautical  term,  deno- 
ting the  state  of  a  ship  when  a  quantity  of 
water  having  been  received  into  the  hold  by 
leaking,  &c.  she  has  lost  her  buoyancy,  and 
yields  to  the  efiect  of  every  wave  passing  over 
the  deck. 

IXTaterHibeil  (Ger.  wasserscheide,  waier- 
partijig;  the  wora  shed  is  still  used  in  Lin« 
coin  shire  in  the  sense  of  parting  or  dividing). 
In  Physical  Geography,  the  natural  surface 
drainage  of  a  tract  of  land  is  grouped  into  a  series 
of  areas,  called  river  basins  or  drainage  areas^ 
each  of  which  is  connected  with  some  stream 
that  enters  the  ocean  or  an  inland  sea.  The 
dividing  lines  between  such  areas  are  called 
the  water-shed  or  water-parting.  It  is  not 
always  the  case,  though  most  usual,  that  this 
line  runs  along  a  high  ridge.  It  may  cross 
a  perfectly  level  tract  or  even  a  sheet  of  water. 
In  South  America  the  waters  of  two  great 
drainage  areas  sometimes,  but  rarely,  ana- 
stomose. 

IXTater-weed.  A  name  by  which  the 
Anacharis  Alsinastrum,  a  pest  of  navigable 
streams,  is  sometimes  known. 

IVateroress.  A  semi-aquatic  herb  found 
wild  by  the  sides  of  brooks  and  in  ditches,  and 
much  cultivated  as  a  salad  plant,  especially  for 
the  supply  of  large  towns,  on  account  of  its 
antiscorbutic  properties.  It  is  the  Nasturtium 
officinale,  and  belongs  to  the  order  of  Crucifers, 
many  of  which  possess  similar  properties. 

IXTaterfalls.  Elvers  in  their  course  to  the 
sea  occasionally  pass  over  rapid  declivities,  and 
sometimes  fall  over  ledges  of  rock  or  precipices. 
Very  frequently  these  have  been  originally 
produced  or  greatly  increased  and  modified  by 
the  eroding  action  of  the  river  itself.  These 
are  called  rapids  or  waterfalls,  as  the  water 
runs  over  obstacles  on  a  slope  or  leaps  down 
a  precipice. 

The  most  celebrated  waterfalls  in  Europe  are 
undoubtedly  those  of   the   Ehine,  about  two 
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miles  below  Scbafihausen  in  Switzerland.  TlM 
fame  of  these  £biUs  is,  however,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  river,  and  to  the  mass  of  the 
stream,  as  the  height  is  not  great,  varying  firom 
50  to  60  feet  according  to  the  season.  Other 
renowned  waterfalls  in  Switzerland  are :  those 
of  Handeck  in  the  OberhasU  valley,  where 
the  Aar  *  descends  at  a  single  bound  of  200 
feet  into  a  dark  chasm,  whence  clouds  of  spray 
ceaselessly  arise,  as  if  driven  up  by  blasts  from 
some  subterraneous  cavern ; '  and  of  the  Staub- 
bach,  near  Lauterbrunnen,  a  single  shoot  of 
about  900  feet.  The  lall  of  Gavamie,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  exceeds  this  in  total  height,  but  is 
broken  on  an  intermediate  ledge.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  falls  of  the  Ache,  near 
Krimml,  on  the  boundary  between  Saltzburg  and 
Tyrol,  may  be  consider^  as  the  finest  in  the 
Alps;  the  stream,  which  has  a  considerable 
body  of  water,  shoots  down  a  height  of  about 
2,000  feet  in  four  leaps,  the  upper  fall  being 
one  of  about  700  feet.  In  Northern  Euro^ 
the  most  celebrated  falls  are  the  Sarp-fos  in 
Norway;  the  river  Hommers,  120  feet  wide,  27 
feet  deep,  fall  75  feet;  the  Riukan-fos,  900 
feet ;  and  the  Ostud-fos,  700  feet. 

In  Asia  no  very  important  falls  have  been 
described.  In  Africa  the  falls  of  the  Zambesi 
are  very  remarkable.  The  river,  which  is  large, 
leaps  100  feet  into  a  ravine.  The  Bipon  Falls, 
by  which  the  Victoria  Nile  makes  its  way  from 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  are 
very  grand.  The  total  difference  of  level  is 
600  feet.  The  Murchison  fklls  of  the  Nile  in- 
volve a  leap  of  120  feet,  where  the  riv.er  is  50 
yards  wide  and  very  deep. 

In  America  the  falls  of  Niagara  are  the  most 
remarkable.  The  river  is  divided  by  an  island. 
The  American  side  is  375  yards  wide,  and  the 
fall  is  162  feet.  The  Canada  fall  is  700  yards 
wide  and  149  feet  deep.  There  are  other  im- 
portant falls  in  the  northern  rivers,  but  none  so 
considerable  as  these. 

"Waterfflaas-  In  Painting,  a  method  of 
colouring  lately  discovered  and  established  in 
Ger  man  V  as  a  substitute  for  fresco.  It  is 
especially  applicable  for  wall-piaintlng.  It  is 
a  pure  water-colour  painting  on  a  porous  or 
absorbent  ground,  of  white  plaster.  After  the 
wall  is  prepared  with  Portland  cement  and 
sand,  it  is  covered  with  an  intonaco  or  thin 
coat  of  fine  plaster,  containing  three  parts  of 
fine  sand — composed  of  carbonate  of  time — and 
one  of  cement ;  this  intonaco  should  be  evenly 
worked  by  the  mason,  with  a  kind  of  tooth  in 
the  surface,  by  the  use  of  a  wooden  hand  float. 
The  intonaco  mav  be  three  of  fine  quartz  sand  and 
one  of  lime,  suda  as  is  used  in  fresco-painting. 
The  design  may  be  traced  on  the  wall  when 
properly  hardened;  but  the  wall  should  be 
moistened  immediately  before  painting.  The 
colours  are  applied,  mixed  with  distilled  water, 
not  heavily  or  in  any  great  body,  but  thinly 
hatched  over  the  surface.  When  the  picture  is 
finished,  the  whole  is  fixed  by  an  application  of 
the  so-called  water  glass  from  a  syringe  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  called  a  sprinkler* 
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I'he  picture  is  thus  indelibly  fixed ;  hence  the 
term  $tereochromy,  Waterglass  is  a  soluble 
alkaline  silicate,  a  liquifidL  flinty  made  by 
boiling  silica  in  an  alkali :  it  is  sold  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  is  applied  mixed  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  water,  one  quart  of  the  mixture 
being  required  to  fix  twenty  square  feet  of 
painting.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wateiglass, 
the  one  made  with  soda,  the  other  with  pot- 
ash ;  the  latter  is  found  to  be  preferable.  A 
picture  thus  fixed  has  no  gloss,  and  can  be  seen 
in  all  lights.  This  method  has  been  already 
successfidly  applied  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
(Twelfth  Beport  of  the  Commissiovera  on  the 
Fine  Arte,  1861.) 

IV^terinff  of  BtnlBi.  This  is  a  process  to 
which  silk  and  some  other  woven  fabrics  are 
subjected,  in  order  to  gi^e  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance to  their  surface,  as  seen  by  reflected 
light:  it  is  generally  done  by  passing  the 
g^s,  in  a  damped  state,  between  rollers, 
some  of  which  are  variously  indented  or  en- 
graved: sometimes  the  appearance  depends 
upon  the  pressure  of  one  fold  of  the  stuff  laid 
transversely  or  diagonally  upon  another,  and 
powerfully  pressed  between  plain  revolving 
cylinders. 

"W^terUuidlaBs.  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, a  division  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists,  also 
called  6rro8S  (Grob),  or  Modtrate,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Fine,  or  Bigid.  They  were 
so  called  from  a  district  in  North  Holland 
denominated  Waterland,  and  originated  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  John  de  Ries,  in  1580, 
composed  a  confession  of  fiiith,  which  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  generally  used  among  them. 
[Galenists;  MEKXOKrrBS.] 

'W^tarprooflnir.  The  process  by  which 
textile  fabrics  are  rendered  impervious  to 
water.  This  is  most  perfectly  eflfected  by 
means  of  caoutchouc,  which  is  applied  in  va- 
rious ways ;  but  there  are  other  substances,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  earthy  soaps,  which 
are  more  or  less  effective,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  mixed  solution  of  soap  and  alum,  to  which 
some  gelatinous  material  is  occasionally  added. 

^(Taterspont.  A  very  remarkable  meteoro- 
logical  phenomenon,  observed  for  the  most 
part  at  sea,  but  sometimes  also  on  shore, 
though  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
water.  Its  general  appearance  may  be  de- 
Hcribed  as  follows:  from  a  dense  cloud,  a 
conical  pillar,  which  appears  to  consist  of  con- 
densed vapour,  is  seen  to  descend,  with  the 
apex  downwards.  When  over  the  sea,  there 
are  usually  two  cones;  one  projecting  from 
the  cloud,  and  the  other  from  the  water  below 
it.  These  sometimes  unite,  and  the  junction 
has  been  observed  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
flash  of  lightning;  but  more  frequently  they 
diHperse  before  the  junction  is  effected.  In 
calm  weather  the  column  maintains  its  vertical 
position  while  carried  along  the  surface ;  but 
when  acted  on  by  the  wind  it  becomes  oblique 
to  the  horizon.  The  causes  of  this  meteor  are 
very  im perfectly  known.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  h*^  formed  by  a  whirlwind  of  extreme  in- 
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tensity,  while  others  ascribe  it  to  an  electric 
origin.  (Young,  Nat,  PhU.  vol.  i. ;  Pouillet, 
EiSmene  de  Physique,  tome  ii.)  They  are  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  the  whirling  of  air  with 
such  velocity  as  to  cause  a  vacuum  in  the  axis 
of  rotation ;  the  contact  of  the  lower  end  of 
such  a  vertical  axis  with  water  would  cause  the 
elevation  of  a  column  of  the  latter  to  a  height 
of  about  thirty  feet. 

"Wawe  (A.-Sax.  waeg).  The  alternate  dera- 
tion and  depression  of  paita  of  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  above  and  below  the  natural  lereL 

When  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  unequally 
pressed,  the  columns  which  sustain  the  greatest 
pressure  are  shortened,  and  sink  below  the 
original  level ;  and  the  contiguous  columns, 
being  affected  by  the  same  pressure,  will  be 
lengthened  and  rise  above  that  leveL  But  as 
the  elevation  is  not.  sustained  by  an  hydraulic 
pressure,  the  lengthened  columns  again  fall, 
and  acquiring  in  the  fall  a  velocity  duo  to 
the  height,  descend  below  the  original  level, 
communicating  in  their  turn  a  pressure  to 
those  which  are  adjacent  to  them.  In  this 
manner  a  reciprocating  motion  is  produced, 
the  particles  to  which  the  primitive  impulse 
was  communicated  being  alternately  the  lowest 
and  the  highest ;  the  result  is  a  series  of  ridges 
and  hollows  called  loavet  gt  undulatitms. 

In  passing  from  the  columns  which  are 
shortened  to  those  which  are  lengthened,  and 
back  again  to  those  to  which  they  originally 
belonged,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  acquire 
both  a  vertical  and  horizontal  motion ;  but 
while  the  depth  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
oscillations  to  proceed  unimpeded,  no  pro- 
gressive motion  takes  place,  each  column 
being  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  columns.  If,  however,  free  oscil- 
lation be  prevented  (as  by  the  shelving  of  the 
shore,  or  the  interposition  of  a  rock),  the 
columns  in  the  deep  water  are  not  balaneed 
by  those  in  the  shallower,  and  thus  they  acquire 
a  progressive  motion  towards  the  latter,  or  form 
breakers.  For  this  reason,  waves  always  break 
against  the  shore,  whatever  be  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

When  waves  are  produced  by  the  agitation 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  fluid,  as  for  example 
by  throwing  a  stone  into  stagnant  water,  they 
appear  to  advance  from  the  disturbed  point 
in  expanding  concentric  circles,  the  height  of 
the  wave  gradually  diminishing  as  it  Rcedes 
from  the  centre;  but  that  there  is  no  trans- 
ference of  any  part  of  the  mass  from  one 
place  to  another,  is  manifest  from  the  motions 
of  any  light  body  floating  on  the  surface.  The 
appearance  of  progression  is  in  fact  an  optical 
deception,  produced  by  the  form  of  the  wave 
and  thp  mode  of  oscillation.  On  attending 
closely  to  the  phenomena  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  fore  part  is  always  in  the  act  of  rising 
and  the  hinder  part  in  the  act  of  falling ;  and 
thus  the  whole  system  appears  to  roll  onwards, 
while  each  partide  of  water  in  succession  mere- 
ly oscillates  with  a  vertical  ascent  and  descent 

If  a  second  series  of  concentric  waves  takes 
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its  ongin  firom  a  different  point  at  Bomd  dis- 
tance from  the  firsts  the  two  sets  will  cross 
each  other  without  tiie  slightest  interruption. 
Where  a  wave  of  the  first  series  meets  one  of 
the  second,  and  the  two  elevations  correspond, 
the  resulting  elevation  will  be  e^ual  to  the 
sum  of  the  two;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  depressions.  Where  the  elevation  in 
the  one  series  corresponds  with  a  depression 
in  the  other,  the  surface  will  maintain  its 
original  level,  at  least  if  the  waves  of  the  two 
series  have  the  same  height  Thus,  although 
different  series  of  waves  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other^s  propa^tion,  they  may  nevertheless 
increase  or  neutralise  each  other's  effects.  The 
one  series  is,  in  fact,  superposed  on  the  other. 

A  series  of  waves  meeting  a  vertical  ob- 
stacle, as  a  wall  or  bank,  is  reflected;  and  the 
reflected  waves  ore  pi*opagated  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  arising  from  the  original 
impulse,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  Waves 
proceeding  in  concentric  circles  are  reflected 
m  concentric  circles,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  diverge  apparently  from  a  centre  as  far 
behind  the  obstacle  as  the  original  centre  is 
in  front  of  it ;  they  appear,  in  short,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  all  those  laws  which  are  usually  no- 
ticed to  belong  to  reflected  light. 
'  If  the  obstacle  against  which  the  waves 
strike  have  an  opening  in  it  of  small  horizontal 
breadth  relatively  to  the  breadth  of  the  wave, 
the  oscillating  columns  which  reach  it  will 
act  as  an  impulse  originally  exerted  at  that 
pointy  and  a  series  of  waves  will  diverge  from 
the  aperture  as  from  a  new  centre ;  but  when 
the  aperture  is  considerably  wider  than  the 
wave,  the  wave  confines  its  motion  in  a  great 
measure  to  its  original  direction,  though  with 
some  small  divergence,  or  the  oscillation  is 
continued  principally  in  the  direction  of  a 
sector,  whose  centre  is  at  the  point  from  which 
the  original  wave  proceeded. 

Waves  which  have  been  raised  by  the  wind 
in  the  open  sea  proceed  in  parallel  and  nearly 
straight  lines ;  and  the  original  impulse  being 
increased  by  the  continual  action  of  the  wind, 
they  will  increase  in  height  until  the  weight 
of  the  elevated  column,  together  with  the 
friction,  becomes  equal  to  the  inciting  cause. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  the  greatest  height 
to  which  a  single  series  of  waves  raised  by 
the  wind  blowing  constantly  in  one  direction 
will  attain  does  not  exceed  six  feet.  But 
several  series  of  waves  moving  with  different 
velocities  may,  co^exist  upon  the  ocean,  and 
thus  the  crests  of  two  or  even  three,  waves 
may  be .  superimposed  upon  each  other,  pro- 
ducing the  tremendous  seas,  three  of  which 
are  usually  succeeded  by  comparatively  smooth 
water,  because  the  hollows  of  the  one  series  are 
then  filled  up  hj  the  crests  of  the  other.  The 
force  of  the  wind  also  tends  to  give  a  pro- 
mssive  motion  to  the  mass  of  water  raised 
above  the  general  level,  and  likewise  to  alter 
the  shape  of  the  wave  by  diminishing  the  ac- 
clivity of  the  side  against  which  it  strikes. 
In  a  strong  gale  this  effect  may  be  increased 
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so  far  as  to  cause  the  top  of  the  wave  to  prqjeef 
over  the  base,  in  whidi  case  it  breaks  and 
rolls  over  on  the  preceding  wave.  Hence, 
as  sailors  well  know,  a  very  strong  wind  will 
blow  the  sea  down. 

If  the  wind,  after  having  given  rise  to  a 
series  of  waves,  suddenly  veers  about  so  as  to 
strike  waves  on  the  opposite  side,  it  will  produce 
a  greater  efiect  from  its  more  direct  impact; 
and  hence  the  greatest  waves  are  produced  by 
sudden  changes  of  wind,  or  by  the  wind  blowing 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the 
waves  are  jpropagated.  In  this  manner  the 
elevation  of  the  waves  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased above  the  height  to  which  thev  would 
be  raised  hj  winds  of  equal  force  blowing 
constantly  in  the  same  direction.  Hence 
the  ocean  is  comparatively  smooth  in  regions 
where  the  winds  are  constant;  and  as  it  is 
by  the  friction  of  the  wind  on  the  water  that 
the  waves  are  raised  and  kept  up,  whatever 
diminishes  the  friction  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
elevation.  Hence  the  comparative  -tranquillity 
produced  by  pouring  oil  on  agitated  water. 

^0^we-o0niiiff.  In  the  Old  Testament 
(Ex.  zxix.,  Lev.,  and  Num.),  an  offering  which 
when  held  aloft  bv  the  priest  was  toavcd,' 
signifying  symbolically  that  it  might  be  eaten 
by  the  worshippers:  whereas  such  as  were 
heaved  were  appropriated  to  the  priests. 

IXTAwelUte.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina, found  flenenUly  in  small  crystals  forming 
hemisphericsd  or  globular  concretions  with  a 
radiated  structure.  It  is  met  with  at  St.  Au- 
stell in  Cornwall,  on  the  clay-slate  of  Barn- 
staple in  Devonshire,  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
in  Bohemia,  &c.  It  is  named  after  Dr.  Wavell, 
the  discoverer. 

VTux  (A.-Sax.  vsex,  Ger.  wachs).  This  is 
a  common  vegetable  product^  forming  the  var- 
nish which  coats  the  leaves  of  certain  plants 
and  trees.  It  is  also  found  upon  some  berries, 
as  of  the  Myrica  ceriftra ;  and  it  is  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  pollen  of  flowers.  It  was  long 
supposed  ^that  bees  merely  collected  the  wax 
thus  ready  formed  in  plants ;  but  Huber  found 
that  though  excluded  from  all  food  except 
sugar,  they  still  formed  wax;  and  accordingly 
it  has  been  found  that  the  elementaiy  com- 
position of  bees'  wax  and  vegetable  wax  is 
slightly  different.  Bees'  wax  is  prepared  by 
draining  and  washing  the  honeycomb,  which  is 
then  melted  in  boiling  water,  strained,  and  cast 
into  cakes.  English  wax  and  foreign  wax  are 
found  in  the  market ;  the  latter  being  chiefly  im- 
ported from  the  Baltic,  the  Levant,  and  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  Fresh  wax  has  a  peculiar  honey-lik  e 
odour:  its  speciflc  gravity  is '06.  At  about  150^  it 
fusds,  and  at  a  hini  temperature  volatilises,  and 
biumi's  with  a  bright  white  flame.  It  is  bl  cached 
by'  being  expos^  in  thin  slices  or  ribands  to 
lights  aiif  and  moisture,  or  more  rapidly  by  the 
action  of  chlorine;  but  in  the  latter  case  it 
does  not  answer  for  the  manufi&cture  of  candles, 
which  is  one  of  its  principal  applications.  Wax 
candles  are  made  by  suspending  the  wicks  upon 
^  hoop  over  the  cauldron  of  melted  wax,  which 
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is  suoeessiTely  poured  over  them  ftam  &  ladle 
till  they  have  acquired  the  proper  size,  00  that 
the  candle  consists  of  a  series  of  layers  of  wmzs 
the  upper  end  is  then  sh^>ed,  and  the  lower 
cut  oif.  Bleached  or  white  wax  is  generally 
adulterated  with  more  or  less  spermaceti,  and 
sold  at  different  prices  accordingly;  in  this 
case  it  hss  not  the  peculiar  lustre  of  pure  wax, 
and  is  softeT  and  more  fusible.  It  is  also 
largely  adulterated  with  stearin  or  stearic  acid, 
which  is  detected  by  the  odour  of  fSekt  or  tallow 
which  it  cTolyes  when  highly  heated,  and  by  its 
crumbly  texture ;  it  may  also  be  separated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  ether  or  alcohoL  Wax  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  scarcely  acted  upon  by 
the  acids,  so  that  it  forms  a  good  lute  or  cement : 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether  partially  dissolve  it, 
and  deposit  the  portion  which  they  nad  diasolyed 
on  cooung.  According  to  Brodie  (Phil.  Drans^ 
1847-40),  bees'  wax  contains  three  sub- 
stances separable  by  boiling  alcohol,  yix.  myrp- 
<9n  (pMH^gOA  which  is  insoluble ;  cerin 
(C54H54O4),  woich  is  deposited  in  crystals 
as  the  solution  cools;  and  cerolein,  which  is 
retained  in  solution.  Their  relative  propor- 
tions Taiy,  but  in  ordinary  hees'  wax  there 
appears  to  be  about  73  per  cent  of  myricin, 
22  of  cerin,  and  6  of  cerolein.  [Apis;  Hrvxs, 
Bbe.] 

W^uc  Upal.  An  inferior  kind  of  Gonunon 
OpaL 

'Wufr-modeUliic*  Wax  is  a  substance 
formerly  much  used  by  sculptors  in  forming 
their  models,  and  still  greatly  used  by  silrer- 
smiths.  The  founders  wax  was  commonly 
mixed  with  a  little  tallow,  turpentine,  and  pitch, 
the  quantity  of  wax  being  atwut  ten  to  one  of 
e)tch  of  the  other  ingredients.  Wax  was  espe- 
cially used  for  hollow  casting :  when  the  safe- 
mould  from  the  model  was  completed,  it  was 
filled  in  to  a  certain  thickness  with  wax,  and 
fixed,  properly  supported,  in  its  place;  the 
remaining  carity  was  then  filled  fiom  the  top 
with  a  fire-proof  composition  of  plaster  and 
brick-dust,  to  form  a  core.  The  mould  was  now 
removed,  and  a  complete  wax  model  showed 
itself;  this  the  sculptor  carefully  revised,  and 

r'n  covered  with  a  fire-proof  mould  of 
ter,  brick-dust,  cowhair,  and  horsednn^, 
put  on  with  a  brush  in  various  layers ;  when  it 
had  reached  a  sufficient  thickness,  and  was  pro- 
perly supported,  a  coal  fire  was  kindled  round 
it,  and  vents  being  prepared,  every  particle  of 
wax  was  burnt  out  of  it — a  vety  anxious  and 
tedious  process.  The  whole  was  then  bricked 
up  and  the  pit. filled  with  sand;  the  molten 
metal  then  took  the  place  of  the  wax,  and 
the  cast  was  accomplished.  Chiy  and  sand 
modelling  has  now  generally  superseded  this 
old  wax  method.  A  very  simple  mode  of 
taking  a  wax  cast  is,  to  invert  the  mould  in 
cold  water,  thus  giving  it  a  cold  damp  surface 
which  instantly  diills  the  molten  wax  poured 
into  it  at  the  points  of  contact,  while  the  main 
bulk,  remaining  in  a  liquid  state,  will  run  out 
again  as  soon  as  the  mould  is  turned  over, 
giving  the  desired  wax  shell.  This  shell  must 
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thm  be  filled  in  witha  eoce,  and prooeeded  with 
as  above. 

Another  kind  of  wax  Bioddling  ia  the  so- 
called  ceropUutie  ait,  i.e.  mndailing  and  cast- 
iDg  in  wax  itself,  not  merely  unng  the  wax 
as  a  means  of  producing  casta  in  otlier  sub- 
stanoes.  To  this  class  belong  wax  images;  wax 
fruit  and  flowers,  together  with  tho  wax  ana- 
tomical and  pathological  models,  now  much 
in  vogue,  and  of  which  many  extraordinaiy 
exammes  exist  in  Florence,  Paris,  and  Londaa. 
Nearly  all  these  wax  models  are  oast  from 
moulds;  the  mould  may  be  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  a  composition  oi  bees^  wax,  £azgimdy  pifeeh, 
and  Venice  turpentine,  with  a  vcEcy  litUe  olive 
oil.  This  composition  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  eUutk,  and  when  thin  can  be 
peeled  off  the  cast. 

Wax  images  also  are  made  by  eastXDg^  hot 
a  cheap  method  is  to  mould  the  fisMse  in  paper 
pulp  and  size,  paint  this  mask  in  stRing  local 
colours,  and  then  cover  witb  two  or  three  eoata 
of  fine  wax :  the  colours  wiU  show  through  the 
wax,  and  the  mask  will  require  only  the  eyea 
and  hair  to  be  added;  local  effects  can  be 
modified  by  painting  with  wax  and  tnrpentiiieu 
(Womum  '  On  Wax-modelling '  in  tiia  Sappla- 
ment  to  the  Pamy  CydoptkLia.) 

yirmj  (A-Sax.  wsBg).  The  Sea  term  for 
progress.  A  ship  in  progress  is  said  to  hava 
way  upon  her ;  ^en  stationary,  to  have  no  lo^. 
Steering  power  is  proportionate  to  tooy. 

yirmjm  aaA  Kssbs.  Wben  the  Honaa 
of  Ckimmons  goes  into  committee  of  the  whole 
house  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
manner  in  which  funds  are  to  be  raised  for 
the  public  expenditure,  it  is  said  to  go  into 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

lV^ijftiiag«tr«s*  A  comman  name  foe 
Viburnum  Lantana. 

^iTsalden  Fennrntioa.  The  namemven 
in  Geology  to  certain  deposits  oocuiring  in  Eng- 
landin  the  Weald  or  Wolds  (wooded  portions)  of 
Kent,  and  hence  to  other  contemporaneoos  rocks 
elsewhere.  The  Wealden  deposits  occur  between 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  series.  They  are  in 
England  almost  entirely  of  fresh-water  origin, 
ana  include  days,  sandstones,  and  limestones. 
The  following  is  the  series: — 

1.  WeM  amt  of  Surrey,  Kent»  and  Sussex^ 
with  Cypris,    Fnah  water. 

2.  Hastinga  Sands,  Tunbridge  and  Ash- 
burton  beds,  separated  bjr  the  Wadhurst  day 
and  Ashdown  sands,  containing  cale  g^t.  Not- 
withstanding the  name,  thear^rUlaceous  element 
preponderates  over  the  sand  in  this  divirion  as 
well  as  the  other. 

3.  Purbeek  beds.  The  Wealden  beds  have 
been  traced  for  al^out  200  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  north- 
west to  south-east.  They  probably  represent 
a  large  delta,  not;  however,  larger  than  many 
existing  river  deltas. 

In  English  Geology  it  is  always  usual  to 
treat  this  formation  as  distinct  and  interpolated. 
Its  representatives  in  time  certainly  connect 
themselres  either  with  the  overlying  or  under* 
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lying  marine  formations  of  other  eonntries, 
though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  with 
vhich. 

The  Wealden  series  in  the  typical  Wealden 
distriet  of  England  consists  of  the  deposits 
ealled  HAsmras  Sajtds,  which  repose  on  the 
PuHBiOK  Strata.  The  npoermost  member  is 
the  WiALD  Clay,  a  well-defined  argiUaeeons 
band,  loaded  with  minute  cases  of  the  bivalye 
emstaceans,  and  reaching  round  between  the 
chalk  and  the  Hastinps  sands.  Between  the 
sands  and  the  clays,  howeyer,  are  sandstones 
and  shelly  limestones,  the  latter  of  whieh  in- 
clude a  bed  citable  of  takinjr  a  polish,  and 
known  as  the  Sussex  marble.  This  bed  is  yery 
characteristic.  Among  the  limestones  are 
valuable  ironstones. 

The  Wealdnn  series  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  accumulations  made  at  the  mouth  of  a 
considerable  riyer  coming  in  from  the  west. 
The  deposits  extend,  but  are  yeiy  pooriy  ex- 
hibited, across  the  Channel  on  the  coast  of 
France  near  Boulogne ;  and  beds  distinctly  con- 
tamporaneoos  are  found  in  Scotland,  West- 
phalia, and  Hanoyer.  The  latter  are  import- 
ant from  their  magnitude  and  thickness.  They 
consist  of  sandstones. 

The  denudation  of  the  WeMf  or  the  laying 
1>are  of  the  tract  in  which  these  riyer  deposits  are 
present,  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  geo- 
logical phenomenon.  [Vaxxst  of  EtsyATioir.] 
The  chalk  has  once  coyered  the  whole  of  the 
^Wealden  deposits,  has  been  lifted  up  and 
fractured  along  a  Ime  apparently  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  course  of  the  ancient  liyer,  and 
then  washed  away  for  a  space  on  each  side  of  the 
fracture.  It  now  forms  two  escarpments  fadng 
each  other,  with  the  Hastings  sand  occupying 
the  niteryening  yalley.  The  Hastings  sand, 
much  lower  in  geological  position,  is  higher  in 
some  places  than  the  general  leyel  of  the  top 
of  the  chalk  hills  on  each  side.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  eleyation  was  probably  yery 
great ;  and  the  work  of  carrying  away  the  dis- 
turbed rock  was  likewise  spre^  oyer  a  yery 
long  period,  and  was  exceedingly  graduaL 

The  Wealden  beds  are  interesting  as  con- 
taining the  remains  of  gigantic  herbiyorous 
land  reptiles,  and  also  of  Uie  flying  reptiles  of 
the  oolite,  lias,  and  chalk. 

UTealtli  ^!om  weal\  A.-Sax.  welga,  rich). 
In  Political  Economy,  this  term  denotes  such 
objects  and  services  as  are  in  demand  in  any 
community,  and  which  are  the  products  of 
labour.  Natural  qualities,  as  unworked  mines 
or  unappropriated  forces,  are  not  wealth,  ex- 
cept metaphorically.  Nor  is  labour  wealth, 
except  it  be  called  effectiyely  into  activity  by 
demand.  But  all  products  which  can  be  mea- 
sured by  some  standard  of  value  are  wealth, 
whether  they  be  material  objects,  or  that  kind 
of  labour  which  either  directly  or  indirectly 
contributes  to  the  production  or  objects  in  de- 
mand. Host  economists,  while  they  readily 
acknowledge  the  claim  of  material  objects  to 
the  name  of  wealth,  ignore  or  deny  the  right  of 
labour  to  the  title,  though  they  sometimes  admit 
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that  mechanical  labour  is  part  of  public  wealth. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  manual  labour  can 
be  called  wealth,  and  mental  labour  be  treated 
differently.  Of  course  by  labour  is  meant  the 
concrete  notion,  ie.  the  persons  of  those  who 
proffinr  services.  Money  is  wealth  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  the  requisite  machinery  of  commerce. 
Hence  those  communities  which  are  best  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  monev  seek  to  diminish 
the  amount  (Xf  money  which  wey  employ  to  the 
least  possible  amountconsistent  with  the  conve- 
nience of  exchange.  The  theory  that  money  is 
wealth  per  se,  was  the  enduring  fallacy  of  past 
times.  Nor  sprain,  when  the  aggregate  of  national 
wealth  is  estimated,  must  the  rent  of  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  the  soil  and  public  debts  bd 
treated  as  wealth.  They  are  both  deductions 
from  wealth,  the  former  being  consequent  oH 
the  pressure  of  population,  the  latter  being  a 
mortgage  on  the  future  productiveness  of 
the  community.*  Some,'  howeyer,  who  haye 
attempted  to  reckon  the  amount  of  national 
wealth,  haye  carelessly  included  these  elements. 

National  wealth  is  not  a  quantity,  but  a  ratio. 
In  the  middle  ages,  Genoa  and  Venice  were  es« 
teemed  wealthy,  and  were  reaUy  so.  But  it  is 
probable  that  even  taking  into  account  the  dif- 
ferent yalue  of  money,  the  imports  and  exports 
of  either  of  these  cities  did  not  equal  those  of  a 
third-rateBritishportatthepresenttime.  Again, 
the  phenomena  of  wealth  may  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  those  wBo  consider  a  social  state  superficiaUy, 
while  the  reality  is  something  quite  different. 
For  ages  the  estimate  of  the  riches  of  Hindu- 
stan was  exacgerated  by  the  wealth  of  a  few 
potentates.  lAter  experience  has  shown  that 
the  country  is  really  ye^  poor,  for  although  it 
contains  so  many  millions  of  inhabitants  as  ' 
to  be  nearly  ten  times  as  populous  as  England, 
the  possible  revenue  which  may  be  extracted 
from  the  people  is  comparatiyely  small ;  while 
the  capital  which  may  be  engaged  in  industrial 
pursmts  needs,  even  for  ue  most  manifest 
public  advantages,  the  aid  of  British  savings. 

Nations  do  not  become  wealthy  by  isolation, 
nor  is  the  prosperity  of  a  neighbouring  country 
any  weidcness  to  another.  On  the  contrary,  the 
growth  of  foreign  wealth  is  an  indirect  aid  to 
the  developement  of  prosperity  at  home.  The 
delusion  that  one  nation's  gain  is  another's  loss 
has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  international 
jealousy    and   destructive   wars.    [PoLmcAi^ 

ECONOMT.] 

Again,  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  as 
important  an  object  for  economical  considera- 
tion, as  its  prodnctjon ;  for  those  nations  only 
are  permanently  prosperous,  in  which  facilities 
are  giyen  for  the  free  deyelopement  of  wealth 
among  all  members  of  the  community.  [Capi- 
tal ;  i)i8TBiBUTi0N ;  Pboftt.] 

UTear  or  ^iTeir  (A.-Sax.  wer).    A  dam  in  a  ' 
riyer,  sometames  formed  by  driving  in  rows  of  - 
piles  and  weaving  branches  between  them,  fllb'ng 
up  the  interstices  between  the  rows  with  stones. 

Wbab.  To  put  a  ship  on  the  other  tark, 
by  bringing  her  round  with  her  stem  to  the* 
wind.    [Vkeb.] 
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(A.-Sax.  veder,  G-er.  wetterj. 
Hie  state  or  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  witn 
respect  to  heat^  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  wind, 
rain,  snow,  fogs,  &c.  The  Tarious  causes 
which  determine  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  produce  those  changes  which  are  in- 
cessantly taking  place  in  its  condition,  and 
which  are  popularly  called  the  weather^  form 
the  subjects  of  MvrBOBOLOOT  and  Climats. 
[Atmosphxu;  Baboxstes;  Cix)ud;  Pbw; 
JIail;  Htobokbtbt;  Raik;  Wind,  &c] 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  and  prognosticate  the 
changes  of  the  weather ;  but  such  is  the  compli- 
cation of  the  subject,  and  so  great  the  multitude 
of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account^  that 
no  theory  can  fiimish  rules  for  determining  the 
order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  or  for 
predicting  the  state  of  the  weather  at  a  distant 
future  time  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
Ifevertheless,  all  the  different  modifications  of 
the  atmosphere  are  the  necessary  results   of 

Srinciples,  not  only  fixed  and  unalterable  in 
beir  nature,  but  (many  of  them  at  least)  well 
known  in  their  separate  and  individual  opera- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  results  of 
their  combined  influences  arises  chiefly  from 
their  complexity  and  endless  concatenation. 

The  principal  cause  of  all  the  variations 
which  tdce  place  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  heating  action  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  but  in 
order  to  appreciate  correctly  the  efifect  of  this 
kctioui  we  must  know  not  only  the  extent  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  the  properties  of  all  the  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed.  Modem  science 
has  discovered  that  the  atmosphere  is  composed 
of  three  different  gaseous  fluids,  eyerrwhere 
combined  in  the  same  proportions,  and  pene- 
trated by  an  ever-varying  quantity  of  elastic 
vapour.  These  two  distinct  envelopes  of  air 
and  vapour  mechanically  mixed  have  different 
relations  to  heat ;  and  therefore,  in  consequence 
of  the  unequal  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  which  they  are  in  contact, 
they  cannot  both  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
kt  the  same  time.  Owing  to  the  diurnal 
rotation,  the  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
are  constantly  receiving  different  quantities  of 
heat,  as  the  solar  rays  penetrate  more  or  less 
obliquely.  This  inequality  of  temperature  pro- 
duces wind,  which,  if  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  perfectly  refl;ular  and  homogeneous,  would 
always  blow  in  Sie  same  direction  ;  but  as  the 
•urfsce  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  materials 
of  various  kinds,  and  irregmarly  disposed,  the 
distribution  of  heat  over  it  is  extremely  ir- 
regular. The  winds,,  sweeping  alon^  the  sur- 
face, acquire  its  temperature;  and  hence  the 
atmosphere  also  becomes  irregularly  heated. 
This  produces  an  accumulation  of  air  at  one 
place,  and  a  defideney  at  another ;  and  hence 
a  subsequent  rush  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 
As  the  air  is  cooled,  it  becomes  also  incapable 
of  holding  the  same  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour, 
a  portion  of  which  is  therefore  set  free,  and 
gives  rise  to  clouds,  mist,  rain,  dew,  snow, 
&c.  Besides  all  this,  we  have  to  consider 
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the  developement  of  electrici^ ;  the  disturbanee 
of  the  atmosphere  produced  by  the  rise  and  faU. 
of  the  tides ;  and  there  may  then  remain  probably 
many  other  circumstances  with  which  we  are 
entirely  unacquainted.  This  very  imperfect 
enumeration  may  serve  to  giye  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  forming  a  theoiy 
of  the  weather.    [Cumatb.] 

It  has  always  been  a  favourite  prejudice  that 
the  weather  is  influenced  in  some  mysteiions 
manner  by  the  moon.  The  moon  can  be  sup- 
posed to  act  on  the  earth  only  in  one  of  three 
ways;  viz.  by  the  solar  rays  which  it  re- 
flects ;  by  its  attraction ;  or  by  an  emanation 
of  some  unknown-  kind.  Now,  the  light  of 
the  moon  doee  not  amount  to  ^^j^^  that 
of  the  sun;  and  the  heat  which  it  excites 
is  so  small  as  to  be  altogether  inappreciable 
by  the  most  delicate  instrumenta,  or  the  best 
devised  experiments.  With  regard  to  the  at> 
traction  of  the  moon,  we  see  its  influence  <hi 
the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  might,  therefore  be 
disposed  to  allow  it  a  similar  influence  on  the 
atmosphere;  but  when  we  take  into  account 
the  small  specific  gravity  of  atmospheric  air 
in  comparison  with  water,  and  the  consequent 
smallnesB  of  the  mass  of  matter  to  be  acted 
upon,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this 
influence  also  must  be  extremely  feeble.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Laplace,  that 
the  joint  action  of  the  solar  and  lunar  attrac- 
tion is  incapable  of  producing  more  than  an 
atmospheric  tide  flowing  westwaid  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  miles  a  (Uiy,  and  this  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  appreciable.  As  to  the  remaining 
supposition,  that  the  moon  may  act  on  the 
atmosphere  by  some  obscure  emanation,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that  no  meteosoloecal 
observations  that  hare  yet  been  made  afford 
the  slightest  traces  of  any  such  connectioa  be- 
tween the  earth  and  its  satellite.  The  regis- 
ters which  are  now  kept  in  various  observa- 
tories and  other  places  also  prore,  contrary  to 
the  popular  belief,  that  the  changes  of  weather 
are  in  no  way  whatever  dependent  on  the  lunar 
phases.  {Annwnre  du  Bureau  dea  Longitudes 
for  1833 ;  Kiimptz,  Lekrhuch  der  Afetwrolcoie, 
and  Walker^s  Trandaii<m ;  Schnjbler,  Sinfiat 
dea  Mondesaufdie  Feranderung  unterer  Atmot- 
phare,  Leipzig  1830 ;  Greenwich  Meteor.  Obs.) 

Wbathbb.  The  Sea  term  for  that  side  an 
which  the  wind  blows.  7b  umiher  is  to  pass 
to  windward  of  an  object. 

ygrmmxtfr  Boanllnir-  In  Architecture, 
feather-edged  boarding  nailed  upright^  the 
boards  lapping  over  eadi  other. 

-WeAther  Cki^a.  A  ship  to  windward  of 
another  is  said  to  have  the  weather  gage 
of  her. 

IVeatliar  QUmm»  A  name  commonly  given 
to  the  Baboxbtbb;  but  sometimes  also  appHed 
to  other  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  measuring  atmospheric 
changes.  It  is  thus  -applied  to  the  various 
forms  of  the  Htorokktxb. 

IVeatlierliiff  of  Rocks.  The  destruction 
and  change  of  form  produced  on  rocks  by  the 
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action  of  the  weather  All  rocks  are  subject  to  ' 
this,  and  in  some  ooantries  the  effects  are  much 
greater  than  in  others.  Limestones  are  thus 
rendered  highly  picturesque,  for  they  are  acted 
on  by  the  water  in  two  ways,  mechanical  and 
chemical,  the  water  dissolving  out  the  limestone 
and  undermining  it ;  so  that  falls  are  frequent. 
The  direct  action  on  many  kinds  of  sandstone 
is  very  great,  as  here  also  the  water  penetrates 
crerices  and  nnderminea  the  rock.  On  days 
the  resalt  ia  yet  more  considerable. 

Granite  among  the  crystalline  rocks  shows 
remarkable  instances  of  weathering  in  most 
countries.    The  tors  of  the  west  of  England  are 
some  of  them  very  good  illustrations.     One, 
called  the  CMeetewrirM,  near  Liskeard,  consists 
of  fire  blocks,  of  whiw  the  upper  are  laiger  than 
the  lower,  the  whole 
pile  being  about  fifteen 
feet  high.    The  stones 
composing    this    and 
other  similar  piles  suf- 
fer by  the  action  of  the 
weather  most  rapidly 
upon  their  edges  and 
angles,  which  gradu- 
ally become  rounded, 
and  the  blocks  then 
begin  to  totter  and  ultimately  to  fall.  This  ten- 
dency of  square  blocks  to  become  spheroidal, 
which  has   sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the 
effect  of  friction,  shows  that  attrition  and  trans- 
portation by  streams  are  not  always  essential 
to  their  rounded  appearance.    The  celebrated 
Logaing-ttone  well  exhibits  the  tendency  of  this 
kind  of  granite  to  cuboidal  separation. 

lVe»wers  or  TezfeorlflB.  The  name  of  a 
tribe  of  spiders  including  those  which  fabricate 
webs  in  order  to  entrap  their  prey. 

^iTeawlag  (Oer.  weberei ;  the  word  appears 
in  the  Greek  ^,  Sansc  vap,  a  wh).   An  opera- 
tion by  which  threads  are  formed  into  doth  by 
a  process  resembling  darning.     The  loom  by 
which  weaving  is  accomplished  is  merely  an 
instrument  which  enables  the  darning  to  be 
performed  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 
The  species  of  loom  at  present  used  fy^  the 
natives  of  India  is  probably  its  most  primitive 
form.    Yet  with  this  rude  instrument  the  most 
delicate  fabrics  are  produced,  and  it  is  mainly 
by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  production  rather 
Ihan  by  improving  we  quality  of  the  product, 
that  the   present  generation  of  weavers  has 
been  enabled  to  excd  the  ancients  in   this 
department  of  industrv.     The  Indian   loom 
consists  substantially  of  two  horizontal  rollers 
of  bamboo  between  which  the  threads  called 
the  warp  are  stretched.    Each  alternate  thread 
is  raised  by  being  attached  by  a  loop  to  a  ver- 
tical string  which  pulls  it  up,  leaving  a  space 
between    the  layers  through  which   a  ^eaX 
wooden  needle  and  thread,  or  BkutiU  as  we 
call  it,  is  projected,  when  the  threads  before 
raised  are  let  down  and  the  others  raised,  so 
that  the  same    process  of  transmitting    the 
shuttle  may  be  again  repeated.    In  this  way, 
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the  fabric  of  cloth  is  built  or  darned  up,  thread 
by  thread,  and  it  is  wound  up  on  one  of  the 
rollers  as  it  is  completed,  while  a  corresponding 
length  of  threads  is  unwound  from  the  other 
roller  in  readiness  to  be  transformed  into  doth 
in  its  turn.  In  modem  looms,  the  parts  are 
all  accurately  made  of  iron  and  wood,  and  are 
so  constructed  that  the  process  of  weaving  may 
be  carried  on  with  great  rapidity.  Apparatus 
has  also  been  introduced,  in  some  cases  of  a 
Yerj  complicated  character,  to  enable  figures 
and  colours  of  different  kinds  to  be  interwoven 
in  the  doth.  But  the  principle  of  all  exist- 
ing looms  is  substantially  that  of  a  darning 
machine. 

In  the  Indian  looms  and  in  the  old  loom 
used  in  this  country,  the  shuttle  was  thrown 
from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the  other.    But, 
about  1740,   the  fiy  shuttU  was  introduced 
by  John  Kay,  of  Bury.    By  this  contrivance 
the  shuttle  was  driven  from  side  to  side  of  the 
web  by  means  of  a  handle  wrought  by  the 
weaver^s  right  hand,  while  the  left  gave  motion 
to  a  swinging  frame.    The  potoer  loom  is  driven 
by  steam.    The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  pneu- 
matie  loom  is  that  the  shuttle  is  shot  from  side 
to  side  by  a  blast  of  compressed  air.     All  re- 
ciprocating looms,  however,  sre  defective,  and 
the  want  now  to  be  supplied  is  to  construct  a 
circular  or  revolving  loom,  in  which  the  shuttle, 
instead  of  being  driven  backward  and  forward, 
should  be  impelled  onward  continonsly.      It 
appears  probable  that  a  new  form  of  loom  may 
be  introduced,  in  which  the  operations  of  the 
sewing  machine  will  be  imitated  instead  of  that 
of  simple  darning ;  and  the  practical  introduc- 
tion of  circular  weaving  may  be  thus  promoted. 
lu  the  stocking  loom  circular  weaving  has  been 
already  larorely  introduced.    In  the  Jacquard 
loom,  a  chain  of  perforated  cards  is  made  to 
pass  ovet  a  drum,  and  the  strings  by  which 
the  threads  of  the  warp  are  raised  pass  over  a 
pulley  or  edge  with  a  leaden  weight  of  small 
diameter  hanging  at  the  bottom  of  each.    These 
weights  at  each  stroke  of  the  loom  are  presented 
to  each  sticcessive  card,  and  some  of  them  are 
intercepted  by  the    card,  while  others   pass 
through  holes  in  the  card,  so  that  by  the  holes 
in  the  card  the  particular  threads  of  the  warp 
which  are  raised  for  the  weft  to  pass  through 
are  determined.    In  this  way,  the  nature  of  the 
figure  on   the  cards  determines  the  nature  of 
the  figure  ou  the  fabic    The  JTacquard  loom 
is  a  modification  of  the  old  Damascus  loom,  ia 
which  the  fabrics  called  damasks  were  first 
manufactured,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in 
the  Damascus  loom  the  pattern  was  produced 
by  the  skill  of  the  worxman,  and  perforated 
cards  were  not  employed. 

^ir«b«t«iite.  The  native  subsulphate  of 
alumina;  named  in  memoiy  of  Webster  the 
geologist.  It  occurs  in  white  or  yellowish- 
white  reniform  masses  and  botiyoidal  concre* 
tions,  in  a  layer  of  ochreous  clay,  in  the  cli£Gi 
at  Newhaven  on  the  coast  of  Sufsex,  and  in 
potholes  in  the  chalk  near  Hove  in  the  sam^ 
county. 
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'W^edce  (A.-Saz.  vecg).  la  Geomotxy,  a 
■olid  hanng  fiye  sides  or  faces,  three  of  which 
are  rectangles,  and  the  remaining  two  ooose- 

gnently  triancles,  and  parallel  to  each  other ; 
ence  the  wedge,  oonsidered  as  a  geometrical 
figure,  is  a  prism  with  a  triangular  base.  Its 
content  is  therefore  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
triangular  base  multiplied  into  the  distance 
betvepn  the  parallel  planes. 

Wedor.  In  Mechanics,  this  term  denotes 
one  of  the  five  simple  engines  or  mechanical 
powers,  used  aometimes  for  raising  bodies,  but 
more  frequently  for  diyiding  or  splitting  them. 
In  the  former  ease,  if  we  suppose  the  wedce  to 
be  urged  by  pressure,  the  action  of  the  wedge  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  inclined  plane ; 
for  in  point  of  mechanical  advantage  it  clearly 
makes  no  difietence  whether  the  wedge  be 
pushed  under  the  load,  or  the  load  be  drawn  oyer 
the  plane.  The  power  is  therefore  to  the  fozce 
to  be  overcome  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
the  penetrating  sides  to  the  radius,  leaving  the 
friction  out  of  consideration :  hence  the  thinner 
the  wedge,  the  greater  is  its  effect.  But  when 
the  wedge,  as  is  generalljr  the  case,  is  driyen 
forward  by  percussion,  its  power  cannot  be 
estimated  exactly.  The  percussive  tremor  ex- 
cited by  the  blow  destroys  for  an  instant  the 
friction  at  the  sides,  and  augments  prodigiously 
the  penetrating  effect  Besides,  when  the  wedse 
IS  used  in  rending  wood  or  other  substances,  the 
parts  of  the  block  are  generally  separated  to  a 
considerable  distance  before  the  edffe  of  the 
wedge,  as  in  the  annexed  figure ;  in  ^ch  case 
it  further  acts  as  a  lever,  the  power 

S  being  applied  at  the  end  of  the  block 
or  acting  part  of  the  wedge,  and  the 
resistance  being  at  the  point  where 
the  fibres  begin  to  separate. 
All  the  various  kinds  of  cut- 
ting and  piereiuff  tools,  as  axes, 
knives,  scissors,  chisels,  nails,  pins, 
awls,  kc.,  are  modifications  of  the 
wedge.  The  angle  in  these  eases  is 
more  or  less  acute,  according  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  mechanical  advantage 
is  increased  by  diminishing  the  an^le.of  the 
wedge ;  but  the  strength  of  the  tool  is  thereby 
also  diminished.  In  tools  for  cutting  wood  the 
angle  is  generally  about  ZQ^ ;  for  iron  it  is 
ftom  6Q9  to  60^ ;  and  for  brass  from  80^  to 
90^.  in  general,  the  softer  the  substance  to 
be  divide<C  the  more  acute  may  the  wedge  be 
constructed. 
Wsdge  Ova.  [Riflid  Ottns.] 
'WTeOsMdAT*  The  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
consecrated  to  Oddv  or  Wodbn.  The  Romans 
called  it  dies  Mereurii,  whence  the  French 
Mercredi. 

'Week  (A,-Ssx.  weoc).  A  period  of  seven 
days,  of  uncertain  origin,  but  which  has  been 
used  f^m  time  immemorial  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. The  week  did  not  enter  into  the  calendar 
of  the  Greeks,  who  divided  the  civil  month  into 
three  periods  of  ten  days  each ;  and  it  was  not 
introduced  at  Rome  till  after  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius.  The  uae  of  weeks,  according  to  some 
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writers,  was  suggested  by  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  while  others  refer  its  origin  to  the 
seven  planets  known  in  ancient  times,  and  thus 
explain  the  circumstance  that  the  days  of  the 
week  have  been  universally  named  after  the 
planets,  according  to  a  partienlar  order. 
[Caxatdar.] 

mreiurltte.  A  massive  variety  of  Ij^rrite 
from  Ssuriaskd  in  Hungary ;  aamed  after  the 
Austrian  councillor  Wehrle. 

UTelgli  (A.-8ax.  wmgan,  Lat.  vefao).  To 
lift  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground. 

mrelglM.    In  Algebra.     [Rbsultavt.] 

WuiGBT.  In  Commerce  and  Experimental 
Philosophy,  the  measure  of  the  force  bv  wfaidi 
any  body,  or  a  given  portion  of  any  sabetance, 
gravitates  to  the  earth.  The  process  by  which 
3iis  measure  is  obtained  is  called  weiffknt^; 
and  when  required,  as  in  many  philosophial 
experiments,  to  be  performed  with  great  ac- 
curacy, is  a  tedious  and  delicate  operation. 
[Baulkcb.] 

The  determinalaon  of  weight,  like  that  of 
extension,  consists  in  the  eomperisoD  of  the 
thing  to  be  measured  with  some  conventioiial 
standard.  But  it  is  impossible  to  fix  siidi  a 
standard  by  written  law  or  oral  description; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  b^  words, 
and  without  reference  to  a  sensible  olgect,  any 
adequate  idea  of  a  pound-weight,  or  foot-rule. 
Standards  of  linear  measure,  not  accurately 
defined  indeed,  but  having  an  average  value 
sufilciently  weU  known  for  the  rude  pmpoees 
of  mankind  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  were 
fbmished  by  the  different  psrts  of  the  human 
body ;  hence  the  measuresyoo^,  eulnt,  span,  pace, 
&c  [Hbastsss.]  But  the  method  of  com- 
paring the  weights  of  bodies  does  not  suggest 
Itself  so  readily  to  the  mind  as  the  comparison 
of  linear  dimension,  and  is  not  so  easily  ac- 
complished. A  balance  is  necessary,  the  con- 
struction of  which  requires  some  degree  of 
mechanical  knowledge.  Henoe  the  art  of 
weighing,  though  of  great  antiquity  (Goguet, 
Origin$  des  Lois^  &c)  was  probably  prac^s«d 
at  a  later  period,  and  in  a  still  less  aecumte 
manner,  than  that  of  measuring.  There  has 
also  been  a  much  greater  variety  of  standards 
of  weighty  still  less  definite  than  those  of 
measure,  as  will  be  readily  conceived  by  con- 
sidering the  origin  and  hnport  of  such  terms  as 
stone,  had,  last,  &c  The  term  p<nmd  (pondns) 
implies  only  weight  indefinitely.  The  §^rai», 
as  a  standard  of  small  weight,  being  taken  from 
the  grains  or  corns  of  wheat,  was  perhaps  the 
only  denomination  of  weight  that  would  uni- 
versally convey  anything  lu^e  a  precise  idea. 

As  there  is  a  constant  ratio  between  the 
volumes  and  weights  of  the  same  substajioes 
when  placed  in  the  same  physical  dreumstasees^ 
it  is  obvious  that  standards  of  weight  may  be 
derived  from  those  of  measure.  For  example, 
a  cubic  foot  or  a  cubic  inch  of  distiflod  water, 
at  the  same  temperature,  and  under  the  same 
atmospheric  pressure,  will  always  have  the 
same  weight.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  property  of  bodies  to  connect  weights  with 
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mearares  in  the  metrical  syvteniB  that  haye 
been  adopted  in  this  and  other  conntriea. 

Enfflish  Weiffkts,^lt  was  declared  by  the 
Great  Charter  that  the  weights  should  be  the 
same  all  over  England,  but  no  ordinance, 
perhaps,  was  erer  so  ill  observed ;  for  the  di- 
versity that  has  prevailed,  and  whidi  is  still  &r 
from  being  remedied,  has  been  so  great  as  not 
only  to  produce  confusion  and  inoonvenienee, 
but  to  render  the  system  of  weights  adopted  in 
one  part  of  the  oountrv  scarcely  intelligible  in 
anotner.  The  old  English  pound,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  legal  standard  of  weight  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Oonqueior  to  that  of 
Henry  YIL,  was  derived  from  the  weight  of 
grains  of  wheat:  82  grains  cathered  from  the 
middle  of  the  ear  and  well  dried  made  a 
pennyweight,  20  pennyweights  an  ounce,  and 
12  ounces  a  pound.  Henry  VII.  altered  tills 
weight,  and  introduced  the  trojf  pound  instead, 
which  was  ^  (or  f  of  an  ounce)  heavier  than 
the  old  English  pound.  The  troy  pound  was 
divided  in  die  same  manner  as  the  old  English 
pound,  into  ounces,  pennyweights,  and  grains ; 
but  the  pennyweight  contained  only  24  grains, 
and  consec^uently  a  grain  troy  became  a  much 
heavier  weight  than  the  grain  of  wheat  In 
fact,  the  pound  troy  contains  5,760  grains, 
while  the  Saxon  pound,  which  was  divide  into 
7,680  grains,  contained  only  5,400  troy  srains. 
Another  weight,  the  aifoirdi^oit  potmcC  was 
introduced  by  a  statute  of  24  Heory  VIII. ;  and 
though  its  first  object  was  that  of  weighing 
butchers'  meat  in  the  market,  it  has  gltadually 
come  to  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  coarse  goods  or 
merchandise.  Two  legal  measures  of  weight 
were  thus  established,  and  have  continued  to  be 
used  in  die  country  ever  since ;  tiie  avoirdupois 
weight  being  used  for  common  purposes,  and 
the  troy  for  the  precious  metals,  and,  with 
a  dilTerent  division,  by  apothecaries  in  com- 
pounding their  drugs.  The  standard  of  these 
measures  was  at  length  definitely  fixed  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  entitled 
'  An  Act  for  ascertaining  and  establishing  Uni- 
formity of  Weights  and  Measures,'  whidi  has 
been  amended  by  several  subsequent  statutes. 
The  foUowiog  are  the  terms  in  which  the 
standard  is  £ffined  by  the  Act:  'That  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1825,  the 
standard  brass  weight  of  one  ^und  troy  weight 
made  in  the  year  1758,  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  derk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the 
original  and  genuine  standard  measure  of 
weight;  and  that  such  brass  weight  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby  denominated,  the  imperial 
standard  troy  pound;  and  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  unit  or  only 
standard  measure  of  weighty  from  which  aU 
all  other  weights  shall  be  derived,  computed, 
and  ascertained ;  and  that  ^  part  of  the  said 
troy  pound  shall  be  an  ounce,  and  that  Jk 
part  of  such  ounce  shall  be  a  pennyweight^  and 
fl  part  of  such  penn^eight  shall  be  a  grain, 
so  that  5,760  such  gnuns  shall  be  atvoy  pound; 
and  that  7>000  sucn  grains  shall  be,  and  they 
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are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  pound  avoirdupois, 
and  that  ^  part  of  the  said  pound  avoirdupois  ' 
shall  be  an  ounce  avoirdupois,  and  that  ^  part 
of  such  ounce  shall  be  a  dram.' 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  weight  of  the 
pound  troy  to  that  of  the  pound  avoirdupois, 
or  common  pound,  is  in  the  proportion  of  5,760 
to  7,000,  or  of  144  to  175.  The  use  of  two 
different  systems  of  weights  was  retained  in  com- 
pliance with  the  common  usages  of  the  country ; 
and  the  motives  which  infiuenced  the  commis- 
sioners of  weights  and  measures  in  recom- 
mending the  system  which  has  been  adopted 
were  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert : 
*The  troy  pound  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
ancient  weight  of  this  kingdom,  having,  as  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  existed  in  the  same 
state  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and 
there  are  reasons,  moreover,  to  believe  that  the 
word  troy  has  no  reference  to  any  town  in 
Fnmce,  but  rather  to  the  monkish  name  given 
to  London,  of  Troy  Novant^  founded  on  the 
If^nd  of  Brute.  Troy  weight,  therefore,  ao« 
cording  to  this  etymology,  is,  in  fkct,  London 
weight.  We  were  induced,  moreover,  to  pre* 
serve  the  troy  weighty  because  all  the  coinage 
has  uniformly  been  regulated  by  it;  and  all 
medical  prescriptions  and  formuln  now  are,  and 
always  have  been,  estimated  by  troy  weight, 
under  a  peculiar  subdivision  which  the  College 
of  Physicians  have  expressed  themselves  most 
anxious  to  preserve.' 

In  the  sixth  clause  of  the  Act  it  is  enacted, 
that  if  the  standard  troy  pound  should  be  lost 
or  destroyed,  it  is  to  be  restored  by  a  reference 
to  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  which  has 
been  found  and  is  declared  to  be  262*458  troy 
grains,  at  the  temperature  of  62^  of  Fahrenheit, 
Uie  barometer  being  at  30  inches.  Hence  the 
weight  of  a  pennyweight  troy  is  to  that  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  in  such  circumstances, 
in  the  proportion  of  24  to  252-458,  or  of  24,000 
to  252,458 ;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  cubic  inch 
of  distilled  water  must  be  conceived  to  be 
divided  into  252,458  equal  parts,  and  24,000  of 
such  parts  will  be  the  standard  pennyweight;* 
or  240  of  stteh  pennyweights  will  be  the 
standard  pound.  The  Acts  4  &  5  Wm.  IVi 
c  49,  and  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  63,  made  no 
alteration  in  the  method  of  recovering  the 
standard. 

In  1843,  a  committee  connsting  of  several 
eminentauthoritieswasappointed.  Their  report,- 
siened  by  all  the  surviving  members,  was  pub- 
liwed  in  1854.  The  committee  determined  to 
take  the  avoirdupois  pound  of  7,000  grains  as 
a  standard,  and  to  construct  the  troy  pound  from 
it.  They  took  the  brass  troy  pounds  in  the 
possession  of  the  Exchequer,  and  certain  jp/a/t- 
num  pounds  in  the  possession  of  the  Boyal 
Society  and  others.  The  former  were  found  to 
have  gained  in  weight  by  oxidation,  and  the 
platinum  pounds  only  were  used.  From  them  a 
platinum  pound  was  prepared  weighing  in  vacuo 
6,099*99845  grains.  The  fdrm  of  the  weight 
is  a  cylinder,  with  a  groove  surrounding  it  a 
little  above  Uie  middle  of  its  height  for  the 
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inadrtion  of  the  ivory  fork  used  in  lifting  it. 
The  weight  is  enclosed  in  a  mahogany  box, 
the  parts  of  which  when  screwed  together  cause 
the  weight  to  be  immovable.  This  box  is 
enclosed  in  another  box,  and  with  the  standard 
yard  in  a  thiid  box,  and  finallv  in  a  stone  case 
in  the  vaulted  stone  room  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  proceedings  of  the  committee  received  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  by  18  &  19  Vict, 
c.  72. 

For  philosophical  purposes  and  in  delicate 
weighing,  troy  weight  only  is  used,  and  the 
weight  is  usually  reckoned  in  grains.  By  this 
means  fractional  numbers  are  avoided,  and  no 
ambiguitv  can  arise,  as  there  are  no  other 
grains  than  troy  grains.  Dr.  Kelly,  in  his 
Univertal  Cambist^  an  elaborate  and  useful 
work,  states  that  the  dram  avoirdupois,  like  the 
drachm  of  the  apothecaries,  has  sometimes  been 
divided  into  3  scruples  and  60  grains;  but  as 
no  such  weight  as  an  avoirdupois  grain  ever 
existed,  the  use  of  the  expression  is  an  instance 
of  the  confusion  inseparable  from  having  dif- 
ferent systems  of  weights,  in  which  the  same 
names  are  applied  to  thinfls  totally  distinct. 

The  sundards  in  the  Kxcheqner  are :  those 
of  weight;  16  avoirdupois  weights,  ranging 
from  66  lbs.  to  \  dram ;  16  troy  weights,  under 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  from  1  lb.  to  1  grain;  80 
ballion  troy  weights,  under  16  Vict.  c.  29,  from 
600  oz.  to  '001  oz. ;  those  from  '001  os.  to  *006 
oz.  being  of  platinum  wire,  the  others  of  brass, 
electro-gilt ;  a  yard  made  of  gun  metal ;  ten 
measures  of  capacity,  from  the  bushel  to  the 
half-gill ;  and  two  gas  standards,  one  of  weighty 
i.e.  62,321  lbs.,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
distillod  water  at  62^  Fahrenheit ;  a  cubic  foot 
bottle ;  a  10-feet,  5-feet,  and  1-foot  gasholder. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  various  proceedings 
for  fixing  and  verifying  the  British  standards, 
see  Mr.  Chisholm'a  Report  on  the  Eacckepter 
Standards  of  Weight  and  Measurt, 

TabUt  o/BrUish  WetpJUa. 

1.  Imwrial  Troy  fK^^A^.— Standard :  One 
cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62^  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  the  barometer  being  80  inches, 
weighs  262*458  troy  grains. 

gn.    dwts,    OS.    lb. 
24a      1     —     — 
480-  20=    1     — 
6760-240  =  12-1 

Troy  weight  is  used  in  weighing  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  &c,  and  in  philosophical  experiments. . 

2.  ApothccarM  ffei^A^.— Standard :  The 
same  as  in  troy  weight,  with  the  ounce  divided 
into  8  drachms  and  24  scruples. 

gn.    teri.      dri.  oi.    lb. 
O)       (3)  (i)  (lb) 

20-     1 

60=     8=    1 

480=  24-   8-1  — 
6760=288-96  =  12-1 

Medidnes  are  compounded  br  this  weight; 
but  drugs  are  usually  bought  and  sold  by  avoir- 
dupois weight. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  SCALES 
3.  Imperial  Avoirdupou  I^V^Al.-^Staiidaid : 
The  same  as  in  troy  weight;  and  one  avoir- 
dupois pound  -  7,000  troy  grains. 


dn. 

16- 

266  = 

7,168  = 

28,672: 


1 

16  = 

448  s 

1,792  = 


lbs.    qra.  cwta  toiL. 

28=   1 . 

112=  4-    1  — 


678,440-35,840-2,240=80-20  =  1 

This  weight  is  used  for  the  general  pnrpoaes  of 
commerce. 

The  preceding  are  the  British  statute  weights; 
but  numerous  other  discordant  denominations 
of  weight,  generally  multiples  of  the  avoirdupois 
pound,  are  still  used  in  differrait  parts  of  the 
countiy  for  weighing  particular  kinds  of  mw- 
chandise.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is 
the  Hone,  which  has  a  great  variety  of  dilBerent 
significations.  In  London,  however,  only  two 
stones  are  generally  understood ;  via.  the  stone 
of  8  pounds  for  butchers'  meat,  and  the  sUme 
of  14  pounds  for  other  commodities.  (For 
values  of  difTerent  local  weights,  see  Bncharuui's 
TabUe  of  Weighte  a$ui  Measures;  General 
Ptaisley's  work  On  the  Measuree,  WejghU,  and 
Money  need  in  this  Country;  MX)aUoch's 
Com,  IHet.;  Kelly's  Universal  Cambist,  &c) 

A  particular  denomination  of  weight,  a  earai, 
is  used  for  weighing  diamonds.  An  oonoe  troy 
is  equivalent  to  161^  carats ;  whence  a  carat  is 
nearly  equal  to  81  g^ins.  In  ezpreasing  the 
fineness  of  gold  by  caraiSt  the  term  rather 
denotes  a  proportion  than  a  weight.  Thus  gold 
22  carata  fine  signifies  an  alloy  snch  that  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  of  pure  gold  to  that  of 
the  whole  weight  is  as  22  to  24 ;  or  snch  that 
it  contains  22  ports  by  weight  of  pure  gold,  and 
2  parts  of  some  inferior  metaL 

For  the  French  system  of  weights,  see 
MxTBio  Ststxic. 

WmoBT.  In  Medianies,  tlua  tetm.  some- 
times  denotes  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by 
a  machine,  whether  in  raising;  or  sustaining, 
or  moving  a  heavy  body.  The  force  appli^ 
to  the  machine  for  this  purpose  is  caUea  the 
moving  power ;  and  when  equilibrium  subsists, 
the  ratio  of  the  weiffht  to  the  moving  power 
is  termed  the  medEafiteo/  advantage  of  the 
machine.  In  all  cases  of  equilibrium  by  the 
intervention  of  machinery,  if  the  machine  be 
put  in  motion  by  a  small  additionsi  force, 
the  space  passed  over  by  the  moving  power 
will  be  peater  than  that  passed  over  by  the 
weight,  m  proportion  as  the  weight  is  greater 
than  the  moving  power;  or  the  product  of 
the  weight  by  its  velocity  wiU  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  moving  power  by  its 
velocity.    [MoxBtruif ;  Vistuai.  VKLocnT.] 

Wbioht  (A.-Sax.  wight).  In  Physics,  that 
properly  of  bodies  in  virtne  of  which  they  tend 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  this  sense, 
weight  is  synonymous  with  gravity,    rGhKAvmr.] 

WMcbt  of  Oteaeifttooa,  [Pbob&bu 
Ebbob.] 

'Wrelgbta  Mid  Boales.  The  use  of  then 
conveniences  is   very  ancient,  their   earliest 
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employment  being  that  of  measnring  money. 
Weights  and  sc^as  were  the  instnimenta 
of  the  money  changer  in  Greece  and  Borne. 
In  Latin,  to  pay  money  is  to  weigh  it ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  all  weights  have  been  de- 
rived originally  i^m  the  practice  of  weighing 
specie.  The  Sicilian  pound,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  all  countries  which  have  accepted 
the  Roman  system,  and  the  German  mark, 
which  has  prevailed  in  those  which  have  been 
influenced  by  another  system,  are  fundamental 
in  all  European  weights,  and  have  both  been 
originally  quantities  of  silver.  Our  own  system 
of  weiehts,  while  it  accepted  the  pound,  at- 
tempted to  give  precision  to  smaller  quantities 
of  money  by  referring  them  to  a  standard 
derived  from  the  weight  of  sound  average 
grains  of  com.  As  payments  by  tale  have 
superseded  those  by  weight,  the  true  origin 
of  all  weights  has  been  overlooked. 

The  earliest  scales  were  no  doubt  equal 
balances,  the  use  of  the  steelyard  (the  auncel 
weight  of  our  forefathers)  being  late  both  in 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  worla.  But  scales 
were  poesessed  by  all  persons  who  were  in  the 
receipt  of  money,  and  formed  a  regular  and 
necessary  part  of  the  establishment  of  all 
persons  of  any  substance.  There  cannot,  we 
think,  be  any  doubt  that  at  least  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  payments  were  invariably  made 
by  weight  Statutes  defining  the  standud,  and 
insisting  on  uniformity  in  weights,  were  per- 
petually enacted,  and  the  police  of  the  old 
manorial  courts  [Manor]  was  very  efTective  in 
preserving  the  justness  of  weights  used.  The 
whole  metrical  system  of  England  was  derived 
from  money  weights.     [Mhasubbs.] 

The  business  of  testing  weights  originally 
lay  with  the  coroner  (occasionally  the  justices 
in  eyre),  unless,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
it  was  reserved  by  special  charter  to^  local 
magistratee.  At  present  the  inspection  of 
weights  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  police  of  each  town  or 
district. 

For  ancient  weights,  see  Hussey's  Essay ;  for 
modem  weights,  Tate's  Modem  Cambist, 

-Weir.     [Wbab.] 

IVelflfllgite.  A  mineral  which  occurs  in  the 
trap-rocks  of  Saxony  and  Scotland;  in  the 
latter  coontiy  it  is  associated  with  zeolitic 
minerals,  in  the  form  of  brick-red  pseudomor- 
phous  crystals,  at  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  and 
massive  and  pseudomorphous  near  Old  Eil- 
patrick  in  Dumbartonshire.  The  Scotch  variety 
seems  to  be  soda-felspar,  or  Albite;  and  the 
Saxon  potash-felspar,  or  Orthoclase. 

mrekU  The  Reseda  Luteotoy  a  plant  culti- 
vated for  the  use  of  the  dyers.  When  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  the  plant  is  cut  and  dried.  It 
yields  a  brownish  y&Uow  decoction,  the  colour 
of  which  is  rendered  paler  by  acids,  and  richer 
and  deeper  by  alkalies.  Alum  throws  down  a 
yellow  precipitate,  and  leaves  the  dear  liquor 
of  a  fine  lemon  yellow ;  tartar  also  brightens 
its  colour,  and  solutions  of  tin  give  it  a 
dilute  green  tiuU  When  a  mixture  of  whiting 
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and  alum  is  added  to  a  hot  decoction  of  weld, 
a  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  when 
collected,  washed,  and  dried,  is  of  a  fine  delicate 
colour,  and  much  employed  by  paper-stainers. 
Weld  is  the  ffaude  0T*mude  of  the  French 
dyers.  Its  peculiar  colouring  principle  has 
been  called  LtUeoline. 

lyeldlnv.  Some  few  metals  are  susceptible 
of  being  united  by  pressure  or  hammering 
or  of  being  wdded  together.  Two  pieces  of 
potassium  may  be  welded  at  common  tempera- 
tures (from  60®  to  80°) ;  but  the  term  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  junction  of  two  pieces  of 
iron  at  a  white  heat,  or  of  iron  and  steeL 
Platinum,  also,  may  be  welded  at  a  white  heat; 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  that- valuable  metal, 
when  in  the  granular  or  pulverulent  state,  is 
worked  into  bars. 

"Well  (A.-Sax.).  In  Architecture  and  Engi- 
neering, a  deep  pit  sunk  in  the  ground  for  col- 
lecting and  retaining  water,  and  built  round  with 
stone,  brickwork,  or  other  suitable  material,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in.  Sometimes 
welU,  after  being  excavated  and  built  round, 
are  filled  in  solid  with  masonry,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute great  pillars  or  piles  for  important 
works  to  rest  upon,  and  thus  insure  a  good 
foundation.  Such  wells  are  very  widely  used 
in  India ;  and  part  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  rests 
upon  wells,  where  the  ground  was  of  doubtful 
solidity. 

Before  a  well  is  dug,  it  should  first  be  de- 
termined whether  a  mere  reservoir  be  desired 
for  the  water  which  oozes  out  of  the  surfcice 
soil,  or  whether  a  perpetual  spring  is  needed. 
If  the  former  be  the  object  in  view,  a  depth  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  may  probably  suffice, 
though  this  cannot  be  expected  to  afford  a  con- 
stant supply  for  any  large  quantity  of  water, 
unless  a  watery  vein  or  spring  is  hit  on ;  in  the- 
latter  case,  300  and  600  feet  have  in  some 
instances  been  cut  through  before  a  permanent 
supply  of  water  was  found.  Artesian  wells  are 
sometimes  carried  to  a  depth  of  nearly  2,000 
feet.     [Abtbsian  Well.] 

The  art  of  well-digging  is  generally  carried 
on  by  persons  who  devote  themselves  exclu* 
sively  to  this  work.  The  site  being  fixed 
on,  the  ground-plan  is  a  circle,  generally  of 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  digger  then  works  down  by  means  of  a 
small  short-handled  spade,  and  a  small  imple- 
ment of  the  pick-axe  kind,  the  earthy  mate- 
rials bein^  drawn  up  in  buckets  by  the  hand 
or  a  windlass  fixed  over  the  opening  for  the 
purpose. 

There  are  two  methods  of  building  the  stone 
or  brick  within  the  well,  which  is  called  the 
stmiina.  In  one  of  these  a  circular  ring  is 
formed,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  intended 
well,  the  timber  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
of  the  size  of  the  brick-couraes  with  which 
the  well  is  to  be  lined.  The  lower  edge  of  this 
circle  is  made  sharp,  and  is  shod  with  iron,  so 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  cut  into  the  ground ; 
this  circular  kerb  is  placed  fiat  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  bricks  are  built  upon  it  to  a 
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wnsiderable  height,  like  &  circular  wall.  The 
well-digger  gets  within  this  circle,  and  digs 
away  the  eaith  at  the  bottom ;  the  weight  of 
the  wall  then  forces  the  kerb  and  the  brick- 
work with  which  it  is  loaded  to  descend  into 
the  earth,  and  as  &8t  as  the  earth  is  removed 
it  sinks  deeper,  the  circular  brick  wall  being 
increased  or  raised  at  top  as  &8t  as  it  sinks 
down.  Sometimes  heaTT  temooraiy  weights  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  force  it  into 
the  g^und ;  but  when  it  gets  rezy  deep  it  will 
sink  no  longer,  particularly  if  it  passes  through 
soft  strata.  In  this  case  a  second  kerb  of  a 
smaller  size  is  sometimea  begun  within  the 
first.  When  a  kerb  will  not  sink  from  the 
softness  of  the  strata,  or  when  it  is  required  to 
stop  out  water,  the  bricks  or  stones  must  be 
laid  one  by  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  work, 
taking  care  that  the  work  is  not  left  unsup- 
ported in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  bricks 
£dl  as  they  are  laid.  The  latter  method  is  the 
one  now  generally  pursued,  except  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  steining  is  usually 
executed  partly  in  dry  and  partly  in  cemented 
work  laid  in  zings  occurring  in  intervals  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  execute  the  whole  work  in  cement 

The  steining  of  wells  is  sometimes  formed 
of  wrought  or  cast  iron  cylinders  in  abont  five- 
feet  lengths  joined  by  internal  flanges,  and 
guided,  when  being  let  down,  by  four  battens 
fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  well.  Sometimes  the 
land-springs  are  shut  out  by  such  cylinders 
while  the  rest  of  the  steining  is  formed  in  brick- 
work, and  sometimes  by  9-inch  brickwork  set  in 
cement  and  puddled  behind.  The  thickness 
proper  for  the  brick  staining  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  diamete^  of  the  well. 
Large  wells,  or  wells  in  soft  soils,  should  have 
'9 -inch  steining  in  two  separate  4)-inchrinfl8 
laid  in  cement ;  but  for  small  wells,  or  firm  soiu, 
one  4}-inch  rinff  laid  in  cement  will  suffice,  but 
the  bricks  shomd  be  hard  and  well  burnt. 

Well-diggers  sometimes  experience  great 
difficulty  from  a  noxious  air  which  fills  the 
well  and  suffi>cate6  them  if  they  breathe  it. 
The  usual  mode  of  clearing  wells  of  such 
air,  is  by  means  of  a  large  pair  of  bellows,  and 
a  long  leathern  pipe,  wMch  is  hunff  down  into 
the  well  to  the  bottom,  and  fresh  air  forced 
down  by  working  the  bellows. 

To  find  the  position  of  springs,  when  not 
deeply  seated,  the  fbllowing  indications  will 
suffice :  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  if  the 
grass  in  any  one  spot  assumes  a  lighter  green 
than  in  others,  or  if  in  summer  the  gnats  hover 
over  a  particular  spot,  or  if  in  early  morning 
more  dense  vapours  rise  from  one  spot  than 
from  others,  water  will  be  found  beneath. 
Deeply  seated  springs  can  be  discovered  only 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  ^logical  for- 
mation. But  the  general  rule  will  be  found  to 
hold  good,  that  the  subterranean  waters  flow 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  surface  waters, 
though  this  rule  is  sometimes  violated  by  acci- 
dent^ iaulta  and  dislocations  in  the  strata. 
Springs  are  not  often  met  with  at  the  heads  of 
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valleys,  but  rather  at  the  intersections  of  the 
subsidiary  valleys  with  the  principal  one. 

Well.  A  small  enclosed  space  near  the 
mainmast,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  to  the  principal  mn  deck,  containing  the 
pumps.    It  is  fed  by  the  limbers. 

mrelltiivtoiite.  A  fine  coniferons  tree  from 
the  mountains  of  Califbmia,  suppoaed  at  one 
time  to  be  distinct  from  SsauoiA,  to  which  it  is 
now  generally  united. 

'«r#lwttselila  (after  Br.  Wolwitsch,  a 
German  botanist).  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  aU  known  plants.  It  comes 
from  tropical  Africa,  where,  along  with  other 
plants,  it  is  called  T\tmboa  hj  the  natives. 
Dr.  Hooker  regards  it  as  forming  a  genus  of 
Onet4tcea.  In  its  youth  its  two  original  coty- 
ledonaty  leaves  appear  to  grow  considerably, 
and  extend  horisontally  in  opposite  directions, 
raised  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
whilst  the  intervening  stock  thickens  and 
hardens,  assuming  an  obconical  shape,  flat  at 
the  top,  and  rapidly  tapering  below  into  the 
descending  root  As  years  go  on,  the  original 
pair  of  leaves,  having  attained  their  fuU  size 
and  a  hard  tough  fibrous  consistence,  do  nc^ 
die  away,  but  gradually  split  up  into  shreds ; 
the  woodv  mass  which  bears  them  rises  veir 
little  higher,  but  increases  horizontally  both 
above  and  below  the  insertion  of  the  leavra,  so 
as  to  clasp  their  base  in  a  deep  marginal  slit 
or  eavitv ;  and  from  the  upper  side  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf,  several  short  flowering  stalks  are 
annually  developed.  These  are  erect,  dicho- 
tomously  branched  jointed  stems,  rising  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  heigjht,  and  bearing  a  pair 
of  small  opposite  scales  at  each  fbr^  or  joint, 
each  branch  being  terminated  by  an  oblong 
cone,  under  the  soues  of  whidi  are  the  flowers 
and  seeds.  The  result  is,  that  the  country  is 
studded  with  these  misshapen  table-like  or 
anvil-like  masses  of  wood,  whose  flat  tops, 
pitted  with  the  scars  of  old  flowering-stems, 
never  rise  above  a  foot  from  the  ground,  but 
vary  according  to  age  in  a  horisontal  diameter 
of  from  a  few  inches  to  flve  or  six  feet — those 
of  about  eighteen  inches  diameter  being  sup- 
posed to  be  already  above  a  hundred  yean  okL 

Dr.  Welwitsch  found  these  misshapen  mon- 
sters, deeply  sunk  in  the  soil  with  their  mid- 
dle sized  roots,  in  considerable  quantities  at 
Cabro  Negro  (16<>  40'  south  kt),  on  the  dry 
plateau  of  the  coast  of  Benguela,  which  is 
covered  with  loose  sandy  rough  rubble,  and  is 
from  800  to  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  little  north  of  this  place,  at  Mossa- 
medes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kicolas 
river,  on  the  little  Pishbay  (at  li®  2ff  south 
lat),  Herr  Monteiro  found  it  at  a  later  period 
in  a  perfectly  similar  situation  on  quartzose 
schistose  soil;  and  by  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr. 
Anderson  it  was  seen  in  Damara-land,  between 
22^  and  2S°  south  bititude,  in  the  nei^bonr- 
hood  of  Whal^sh  Bay,  in  a  district  in  which 
not  a  drop  of  rain  ever  &l]s.  The  distribution 
of  this  remarkable  plant  falls  appan^ntJy  be- 
tween 14^  and  23<^  south  latitude.    The  '^  wn. 
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▼hendiyeflted  of  iU  leares,  membles  so  dowly 
thecracked  Borfaceof  anold  Polyporu$ianiariu9, 
that  it  mighty  on  a  superficial  vieWi  be  taken 
for  a  fungus. 

In  the  T^aiuaeHoni  of  the  lAnnean  Bodsty^ 
ToL  zziT.,  may  be  found  a  beautifol  series  of 
diawiugs  of  this  remarkable  plant. 

lV«n  (A.-S«z.  wenn).  A  term  commonly 
applied  to  fleshy  and  other  tumours,  more 
especiallj  when  they  a£&ct  the  fiice  or  neck. 

"WMUIiah  X«affiuiC«-  A  name  giyen  to 
the  dialect  belon^;ing  to  the  Wendic  class 
of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages  spoken  in 
liusatia.  The  people  who  use  it  probably  do 
not  exceed  160,000  in  number. 

Ixreraw^lTea.  The  first  part  of  this  word 
is  the  same  as  the  wert  (Lat.  yir,  a  man) 
in  weieild.  The  phenomena  and  history  <tf 
werewoiyes  or  lycanthropes  haye  been  exa- 
mined by  Mr.8.B.Qouldinhis  J^ooiKro/  Wen- 
wolves.  Whether  the  idea  may  not  be  traced 
back  to  phrases  of  which  the  original  meaning 
had  been  fbrgotten,  is  perhaps  worth  considera- 
tion. [Ltcaitthboft  ;  Ljc/loxi;  {Usbis,  thb 
SnyBK.] 

^irarfUA  (A.-8az.  from  wer;  Lat  yir,  a 
fRon,  and  gild,  Ger.  geld,  gold).  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  comi>ensation  paid  by  a  de- 
linquent to  the  party  ii\jured,  or  nis  relationB, 
for  offences  against  the  person.  This  custom 
was  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  to 
many  Celtic  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in 
his  account  of  the  ancient  (Germans.  The  great 
distinction  between  Saxon  freemen  was  that 
between  the  eoWt,  or  nobility,  and  ceorie,  or 
ixxmmonalty ;  and  the  were  of  the  former  was 
usually  rated  at  six  times  the  amount  of  that 
of  the  latter.    [Thaiib.] 

UTenMilta.  A  name  giyen  to  the  mineral 
Scapolite,  after  Werner,  &  Qaiman  minera- 
logist It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  also  in  Switzerland. 

mrealejAiis.    [Methodists.] 

^iTestem  Bmplr«.  The  name  giyen  by 
historians  to  the  western  diyision  of  the  Boman 
empire,  when  diyided,  b^  the  will  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  between  his  sons  Honorius  and 
Arcadius,  a.d.  896.  (Gibbon,  Boman  Empire; 
Hilman,  Laim  Chridiamty ;  Biyce,  EMy  So- 
man  Empire,) 

^TlMle,    [Baubiia.] 

"WUaMm  VialMr  J.  In  early  times  the 
whale  was  frequently  found  on  the  shores  of 
this  country,  sometimes  in  large  shoals,  and 
was  hunted  partly  for  its  oil,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  food,  whale  meat,  balmna  or  baleme,  be- 
ing frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  accounts 
as  an  article  of  purchase  and  sale.  Grsater  re- 
finement,  and  especially  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, which  lias  enabled  the  community  to 
supply  itself  with  fresh  meat  all  ike  year  tkroufh, 
haye  superseded  the  use  of  whale  as  an  article 
of  food ;  and,  for  the  last  two  centuries  or  more, 
this  animal  has  been  hunted  only  for  its  oil 
and  a  few  other  of  its  products,  esnecially  the 
Uminated  and  fringed  cartilages,  woich  form  a 
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strainer  for  holding  the  minute  insects  on 
which  the  noithem  whale  feeds. 

The  deyelopement  and  sustentation  of  the 
whale  fishei^  was  for  a  lona  period  a  subject 
of  great  anxiety  to  the  Britiw  parliament  It 
was  belieyed  to  be  an  important  source  of 
wealth,  and  with  greater  reason  it  was  imagined, 
that  the  fishery  afforded  an  excellent  school 
for  rearing  l^azdy  seamen,  ayailable  for  the 
public  seryice.  To  further  the  whale  fishery, 
It  was  proyided  by  law  that  bounties  should 
be  giyen  to  any  ship»  proportioned  to  its 
tonnage,  which  was  engaged  in  this  pursuit. 
In  76  years,  between  1750  and  1820,  the 
bounties  paid  to  this  industry  amounted 
to  2,600,000/.,  the  ayerage  annual  yalue  of 
the  produce  being  fayourably  estimated  at 
100,000/.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  eyen  if  the 
labour  and  capital  employed  in  the  fishery  were 
taken  to  be  worth  nothing,  the  country  lost  a 
round  annual  sum  by  the  process.  In  short,  the 
industry  was  wholly  fiictitious  and  absolutely 
unprofitable. 

The  delusion  which  occupied  the  minds  of 
those  who  legislated  for  tne  support  of  the 
whale  fishery  was  in  great  degree  sustained  by 
the  notion,  that  all  which  can  be  got  from  the 
sea  is  gain;  and  the  fact  that,  in  such  a  case^ 
the  community  is  sufficiently  aliye  to  the  con- 
tingency of  such  absolute  profits  without  tha 
aid  of  a  bounty,  was  neyer  recognised. 

The  whale  fishery  was  twofold :  that  of  the 
northern  seas,  in  which  the  common  whale  was 
hunted ;  that  of  the  southern,  in  which  the  chief 
object  of  pursuit  was  the  spermaceti  whale. 
The  produce  of  both  these  anim^  before 
chemistiy  had  supplied  the  public  with  substi- 
tutes for  train  oil  and  spermaceti,  was  of  far 
neater  economical  importance  than  it  is  now. 
But  as  the  materials  for  artificial  light  and  for 
the  lubrication  of  machinery  are  now  supplied 
from  many  other  sources,  it  is  probable  that 
the  fishery  will  be  almost  superseded  as  a  regular 
branch  of  industiy.  In  such  a  case  whales  will 
again  become  plentiful,  just  as  the  beayer, 
since  the  use  of  its  fur  as  a  material  for  hats 
has  almost  ceased,  is  becoming  plentiful  in 
places  where  it  had  been  almost  exterminated. 
For  further  details  on  the  whale  fishery,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Commeroud  Ihetianary, 

mriieat  (so  called  as  beins  the  white 
plant — Goth,  hyaiteis;  A.-Sax.  hyete;  lith. 
kwetys ;  all  these  words  pointing  to  the  Sanso. 
syeta,  white:  Hax  Miiller,  Lectures  on  Lan- 
auage,  second  series,  ii.).  The  name  of  a  well- 
known  Cereal  Grass,  belonging  to  the  genus 
IHticum,  the  cultiyated  forms  of  which  haye 
been  produced,  it  is  thought,  by  progressiye 
deyelopement  from  certain  forms  of  JEgilope. 
[TBrnouK.] 

Wheat  is  by  &r  the  most  important  and 
most  extensiyely  cultiyated  species  of  bread- 
corn  raised  in  England.  It  is  sown  after 
fallow,  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans, 
cloyer,  and  grasses,  &c ;  but  it  neyer,  at  least  in 
the  best  farmed  districts,  follows  any  other  white 
crop.    Wheat  may  be  raised  on  all  sorts  of 
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Boils;  but  tbose  of  a  clayey  nature  are  the 
most  suitable.  So  peculiarly,  indeed,  is  wheat 
adapted  to  beayy  stiff  lands,  that  they  are 
usually  termed  wheat  9oiU.  The  lighter  the 
soil,  the  less  is  it  suited  to  this  species  of  grain ; 
and  it  is  an  error  in  practice  to  force  the  culti- 
Tation  of  vheat  on  soils,  and  under  circum- 
stances, better  suited-  to  the  production  of 
other  grain.  In  this  countzy  it  does  not  admit 
of  being  raised  at  a  great  elevation.  As  it  is 
a  crop  on  which  the  farmer  mainly  depends, 
the  preparation  for  it,  in  whateyRr  rotation  it 
comes,  should  be  an  object  of  great  care  and 
attention.  If  it  be  intended  to  sow  wheat  after 
fallow,  the  land  is  repeatedly  ploughed,  har- 
rowed, and  well  manured ;  if  after  clover,  only 
one  ploughing  is  given,  and  seldom  more  after 
beans ;  where  tares  have  been  previously  sown, 
they  are  got  off  the  land  in  sufficient  time  to 
plough  it  more  than  once ;  when  wheat  follows 
turnips  or  cabbages,  it  must,  unless  they  be 
stored  or  eaten  before  winter,  be  sown  in  the 
spring  months. 

The  varieties  of  Wheat  are  perpetually 
changing,  in  consequence  of  variations  of  cul- 
ture, climate,  and  soil,  those  most  in  use  being 
distinguished  by  different  local  terms.  They 
mi^  be  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
red  and  white — ^the  latter  being  superior  as 
respects  quality  of  produce,  and  the  former  as 
respects  productiveness  and  hardiness. 

Winter  wheat  is  seldom  sown  in  any  part  of 
England  before  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
September,  or  later  than  the  end  of  November. 
Spring  wheat  is  generally  sown  between  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of  April. 
The  seed  is  often  pickled  or  steeped ;  a  process 
intended  to  prevent  emut.  The  quantity  of  seed 
allowed  to  an  acre  usually  varies  from  1  to  2  j 
bushels. 

Wheat  harvest  generally  begins  in  the  south 
of  England,  early  in  August ;  in  the  midland 
counties  it  is  about  ten  days,  and  in  the  northern 
counties  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later. 
In  the  southern  counties  wheat  is  generally 
ready  in  a  week  or  ten  days  aft«r  cutting ; 
whereas  in  the  north  it  is  necessary  to  let  it 
stand  out  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the 
southern,  eastern,  and  midland  counties,  it  is 
frequently  put  into  bams :  in  the  north,  it  is 
almost  universally  stacked. 

As  this  grain  is  so  extensively  cultivated,  f^- 
quently  on  very  inferior  soils,  and  after  very  im- 
perfect preparation,  the  produce  per  acre  varies 
materially  in  different  counties  and  districts. 
It  is  also  veiy  liable  to  injury  from  bad  seed 
time,  a  wet  winter,  or  a  blight  during  the 
period  of  its  flowering  (which  last  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  failure  or  deficiency  of 
our  wheat  crops) ;  so  that  its  produce  varies  as 
much  in  different  seasons  on  the  same  farms, 
and  under  the  same  management,  as  it  does 
during  the  same  season  on  dinerent  fimns.  The 
lowest  quantity  of  produce,  except  where  an 
abM)]ute  deficiency  from  blight  occurs,  may, 
perhapfi,  be  rated  at  from  10  to  12  bushels  an 
acre,  and  the  highest  at  from  48  to  56  or  64 
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bushels.  Occasionally,  indeed,  eren  man  tki 
this  has  been  reaped  on  deep  losnu,  and  in 
some  of  the  more  favoured  and  la^  eol- 
tivated  parts  of  Kent,  Essex,  lineoln,  Somer- 
set, &c. 

The  southern  counties  are  the  most  distia- 
guished  for  the  quality  as  well  as  the  (puitity 
of  their  wheat.  In  the  north,  this  gnia  is 
sometimes  raised  of  a  very  fine  qiulitj;  bok 
generally  it  is  inferior,  being  colder  to  tin 
feel,  darker  coloured,  thicker  Ainiied,  a&l 
yielding  leas  flour.  In  the  best  wheat  eonoties, 
and  in  good  years,  the  weight  of  an  imprnil 
bushel  of  wheat  varies  from  62  to  64  lbs. 
Where  the  climate  is  naturally  eolder,  vettcr, 
and  more  backward,  or  in  bad  BeasoDs,  tla 
weight  of  the  bushel  does  not  exceed  58  IbL 
The  weight  of  the  straw  is  about  double  that 
of  the  grain ;  so  that  an  acre  yielding  30 
bushels  of  wheat,  at  60  Ibe.  per  imperial  hasH 
would  yield  3,600  lbs.  of  straw. 

The  geographical  nnge  over  which  vkit 
can  be  grown  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  produced  ii 
tropical  climates.  Here  its  place  is  taken  by  lict 
There  is  a  northern  limit  to  its  groirth,  bejDsi 
which  oats  can  be  cultivated.  Here,  hoirere:, 
wheat  is  not  seen,  only  because  there  is  nrt 
sufficient  heat  to  ripen  it.  It  is,  on  the  vbcle, 
the  hardiest  of  the  cereals,  and  it  is  said  tbst 
its  quality  is  always  best  when  it  growE  a 
that  margin  beyond  which  it  wiU  notiipeait 
alL  In  the  same  manner  the  vine  has  a  ri& 
geographical  range,  will  growlnxnriandT  vhm 
its  fruit  cannot  come  to  maturity,  will  stasd 
severe  cold  in  winter,  and  produces  better  viae 
in  such  regions  as  approM^h  its  higbeetgte' 
graphical  limit. 

Wheat  is  the  most  oostly  of  the  cereals.  Thi 
seed  sown  on  any  given  area  is  not  more  thas 
half  the  amount  which  can  be  sown  of  other 
kinds  of  com.  The  crop  is  scantier,  andm^ 
exhaustinff  to  the  soil  It  sends  its  prindpal 
roots  deeply  into  the  earth.  Hence  it  thnrd 
well  on  strong  and  stiff  ground,  and  can  b^ 
drought  better  than  any  other  kind  of  gr&i^ 
The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  nutriment  nA* 
tained  in  the  plant  is  lodged  in  the  9re<i 
Wheat  straw,  as  fodder,  is  worth  less  thaa  tb 
straw  of  other  grain,  though  it  isvetynliabie 
for  certain  economical  uses. 

The  meal  or  flour  of  wheat  is  betteradaftfd 
to  sustain  the  various  vital  functions  thantbt 
of  any  other  kind  of  grain.  For  many  reasosss. 
the  employment  of  i^eat  as  an  article  (^  ^ 
produces  special  economical  effects  on  th< 
community  with  which  its  use  is  custoBirr- 
From  the  very  earliest  times  wheat  has  brfs 
the  common  &od  of  the  peofde  in  this  coqb"; 
Rye,  the  doaest  analogue  to  wheat,  has  wr^ 
been  widely  used  in  Ei^land ;  and  barley,  (»% 
and  the  leguminous  plants  have  never  b^ea  tb 
staple  food  of  any  luge  section  of  the  Ea^^ 
nation.  Five  hundred  years  ago  the  Ee^-^ 
peasant  ate  wheaten  bread,  l^wed  his  beer 
from  barley  malt,  and  gave  oats  to  the  hoj^ 
Fortunately  he  has  never  condesceaded  tolrf* 
on  the  meaner  kinds  of  corn,  and  beoves  mad 
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I  his  phinrical  and  economical  potition  to  this 
ibit  of  life. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centniy 
he^t  was  grown  in  England  in  ezcees  of  the 
ants  of  the  population.  It  is  probable  that 
le  inhabitants  of  Sngland  and  Wales  did  not 
len  exceed  7*500,000.  Since  that  time,  how- 
rer,  the  home  growth  of  wheat  has  seldom 
sen  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  increasing 
>pulation.  Of  coarse,  with  this  increase,  the 
Dceesity  of  importing  wheat  increases  also, 
he  fact  that  there  was  an  excess  of  production 
mcnrrentlj  with  a  growth  of  population,  is  to 
e  explained  by  the  great  imporementa  in 
zriciutiiie  which  were  effected  in  the  country 
etween  the  Kestoration  and  the  accession  of 
FeoTge  III.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the 
pstem  of  turnip  Arming  was  established,  and 
rcificial  graasea  were  introduced. 

At  the  present  time,  fiom  one-third  to  one- 
)nrth  of  tne  wheat  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
nd  Ireland  is  imported  from  foreign  rc^ons. 
Hll  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  (£ief  supply 
f  foreign  wheat  was  shipped  at  the  two  ports, 
)antzic  on  the  Baltic  and  Odessa  on  the 
(lack  Sea.  Latterly,  however,  vast  quantities 
lave  been  imported  from  the  Western  States  of 
be  American  Union,  the  principal  entrepdt 
f  American  grain  being  Chicago,  which  in  the 
curse  of  a  few  years  hu  grown  from  a  small 
nd  unimportant  Tillage  to  a  Tast  city.  It 
efmn  reasonable  to  condfude  that,  as  large  tracts 
f  prairie  land  are  broken  up  and  brought  into 
!ultiTation,  and  as  the  great  yalleys  of  Upper 
>anada  are  brought  wilhin  the  influence  of  the 
om  trade,  the  supply  of  wheat  will  be  even 
acre  abundant>  axiid  suffice  for  the  sustenance 
>f  the  rarions  populations  of  those  ports  of 
he  Old  World,  in  which  trade  and  manufactures 
ure  flourishing. 

iccountofihe  QucntUiesofForeiffn  and  Colonial 
Wheat  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom^  in 
each  Year  from  1850  to  1864  tnottteive^  trith 
the  Annual  Average  Pricee  of  Wheat  per  Im- 
penal  Quarter, 


Annual  Average 

Tern 

Imported 

PrioM  of  Wheat 

per  Imperial 

Quarter 

Qn. 

t,     d. 

1850 

8,788.995 

40    8 

1851 

8,812,008 

38    6 

1852 

8,060,268 

40    9 

1858 

4,915,430 

58    8 

1854 

8,481,227 

72    5 

1855 

2,667,702 

74    8 

1856 

4,072,888 

69    2 

18.57 

8,437,957 

56    4 

1858 

4,241,719 

44    2 

1859 

4,000,922 

43     9 

1860 

6,880,958 

53    8 

1861 

6,912,815 

55    4 

1862 

9,469,270 

55    5 

1863 

7,489,000 

50     4 

1864 

7,137,450 

48    0 
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WHEEL  AND  AXLE 

The  proportionate  money  value  of  the  thre^ 
principal  kinds  of  grain,  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  Taries  little  eren  if  remote  periods  are 
contrasted.  Thus  for  the  140  years  between 
1261  and  1400,  the  proportion  of  barley  to 
wheat  (taken  at  100)  is  7314,  of  oats  4205. 
In  our  own  time,  or  till  lately,  barley  has  been 
somewhat  cheaper,  perhaps  by  the  operation 
of  the  malt  duty,  and  other  charges  levied  on 
grain  and  for  distillation;  oats  are  a  little 
dearer,  owing,  probably,  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  horses  kept  for  draught 
Taking  the  same  proportion,  and  estimating  an 
ayerage  from  the  ten  years  ending  1865,  wheat 
being  as  before  at  100,  barley  will  be  70,  oats 
45*95.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  if  any 
similar  decade  of  years  were  taken,  the  pro- 
portion would  follow  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  rates. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  importation  of  wheat  as  grain,  laive  quan- 
tities are  annually  imported  as  flour.  Virtually 
the  whole  of  the  importation  is  retained  for 
home  consumption. 

HTliael  (A.-Saz.  hweol).  In  a  Ship,  the 
wheel  and  axle  by  which  the  tiller  is  moved. 

\01ieel  Animal  or  HHieel  AnlnuUimla. 

[BOTIFBBS.] 

Wlieel  and  Axle.  In  Mechanics,  one 
of  the  simple  mechanical  powers  or  machines, 
consisting  of  a  wheel  having  a  cylindrical  axis 
passing  through  its  centre,  resting  on  pivots  at 
Its  extremities,  or  supported  in  gudgeons,  and 
capable  of  revolving.  The  power  is  applied  to 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the  weight 
or  force  to  be  overcome  to  the  circumference  of 
the  axle;  eqxulibrium  takes  place  when  the 
power  and  weight  are  to  each  other  inversely 
as  the  radii  of  the  circles  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

A  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  called  the 
differential  windlaee,  is  represented  in  the  sub- 
joined figure.  'The  axle  consists  of  two  parts 
having  different  thicknesses ;  and  the  rope  after 
being  coiled  round  one  of  the  parts  is  carried 
round  a  pulley  attached  to  the  weight,  and 
coiled  round  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  power  p  is  ap- 
plied at  the  handle  of 
the  winch,  which  here 
takes  the  place  of  the  , 
wheel.  In  order  to 
compute  the  advan- 
tage pained  by  this 
machine,  let  p  denote 
the  circumference  de- 
scribed by  the  handle  of  the  winch,  b  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  thicker  part  of  the  axle, 
and  e  that  of  the  thinner  part;  then,  while  the 
winch  makes  one  revolution  in  the  direction 
which  raises  the  weight,  the  part  of  the  rope 
which  passes  from  the  one  part  of  the  axle  to 
the  other  round  the  pulley  will  be  shortened  by 
the  quantity  5— e,  and  consequently  the  weight 
w  will  be  raised  through  the  height  ^  (6->c). 
But  the  space  described  in  the  same  time  by 
the  power  p  is  equal  to  that  through  which  the 
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WHEEL  PURCHASE 

of  the  winch  pawoa,  or  eqiial  to  a; 
therefore,  by  the  principle  of  rixtaal  vvloeities, 
p  :  «  :  :  ^  (b—e)  :  a,€frp  aa>|  w  (&—«).  Ae 
the  cireamfereDcee  of  drdee  are  to  their  ndii 
in  a  constant  ratio,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ifor- 
mnla  will  apply  equally  if  the  letters  a,  bfChe 
taken  to  represent  the  respeetiTe  ladiL  In 
either  words,  the  magnitude  of  the  weight  raised 
with  any  giren  force  afmliedto  the  hajsdle  will 
be  in  the  proportion  of  the  slowness  with  which 
it  is  raised;  and  the  mors  nearly  the  wiadiai^ 
up  and  the  paying-ont  parts  of  the  axle  appioxi- 
mate  in  diameter,  the  slower  will  be  the  rate  at 
which  the  weight  is  raised.  The  same  principle 
is  embodied  in  the  contriyanee  termed  Huati's 
tereuf,  and  in  all  diflbrential  mechanisms. 

mrb^el  FsrelUMe.  A  simple  cojptrrfaaee 
for  moTing  a  wheeled  earria^  with  increased 
power.  It  is  formed  by  hooking  a  djMff-fope  to 
the  tire  of  a  i^eel  as  near  the  groona  as  poe- 
sible,  canring  the  ranning  end  np  oyer  the  tare, 
and  stretcnine  it  oat  so  as  to  form  a  tancent  to 
the  wheel ;  when  the  rope  is  hanled  on,  the  car- 
riage advances.  The  power  gained  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

mieel  UTark.  In  Machineiy,  wheel  work 
consists  of  a  combination  of  wheels  impart- 
ing motion  to  one  another.  The  motion  ia 
eommnnicated  from  the  one  wheel  to  the  other, 
either  b^  teeth  cnt  in  their  circnmferonoes,  or  on 
extomal  snriaoes,  and  working  in  one  another, 
or  by  circular  V  grooves  cat  in  the  peripheries 
of  the  wheels,  with  corresponding  circalar  pro- 
jections for  jamming  tightly  into  the  grooves — 
a  combination  nsoally  known  as  Jrietiarud 
geartng,  Pttlleys  driyen  by  belts,  though  not 
commonly  known  as  wheel  work,  come  under 
the  same^neral  laws.  In  either  of  theee  ways 
the  vdocities  of  points  in  the  cireomferenoes  of 
the  impelled  wheels  are  equal ;  and  consequently 
their  angular  velocities,  or  the  number  of  re- 
yolutions  which  the^  make  in  the  same  time, 
are  inyersely  as  their  radii.  When  one  wheel 
driyes  another  by  teeth,  the^  necessarily  turn 
in  opposite  directions ;  if  umted  by  a  oord  or 
belt,  they  will  turn  in  the  same  direction,  if" 
the  bdt  does  not  cross  itself  between  the  two 
wheels ;  but  if  the  belt  crosses  itself;  they  will 
turn  in  opposite  directions.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  transmitting  motion  by  cords  or  belte 
is,  that  the  wheels  may  be  placed  at  any  oen- 
venient  distance  from  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  made  to  turn  either  in  the  same  or  in  oppo- 
nte  diiectionB,  and  that  they  may  be  driren  at 
a  highw  rate  of  speed  than  would  be  suitable 
for  toothed  wheels. 

Wlien  the  resistance  of  the  work  is  not  great, 
wheels  may  be  made  to  act  on  one  another  so 
as  to  communicate  motion  by  the  mere  friction 
of  their  circumferences.  In  order  to  increase 
the  friction,  the  surfiices  of  the  rims  are  some- 
times faced  with  buff  leather,  or  wood  cut 
against  the  grain,  and  pressed  together  with  a 
certain  degree  of  force.  This  method  is  some- 
times used  in  spinning  machinery,  and  has  been 
applied  successfltlly  to  the  sawmill,  and  also  to 
working  cranes  or  hoists,  but  is  seldom  adopted 
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WHEEL  WORK 
IB  wwlcs  OB  a  great  acala. 


intliis  manner  poeeeda  flBootUy  lad 
evenly,  and  is  aeeoapaaied  with  little  aneaL 

Whan  moliaB  is  to  be  taMaoitted  throat 
tniB  of  wheel  wosk,  toothed  wheels  aie  gne- 
rally  employed.  A  smU  wIimI  aebed  ea  bj  t 
large  one  ia  called  a  ^tMM.  and  the  efct  pn- 
dneed  bf  any  combiiiatiim  cf  wheal  wnk  ii 
easily  esrimal^ed  by  looknqr  to  ikm  initisl  lad 
inal  veloeitieB.  The  ■naaliei  of  nnrafaitiaM 
made  leneetivefy  by  aoy  engaged  pair  of 
wheels  will  vary  as  their  ciremBiBre 
what  is  the  same  thiK  aa  thi 
if  the  diameter  of  a  wheel,  thereian,  be  tia 


pair 

Mi,  or, 


times  greater  than  that  of  a  ^ 
with  it»  then  for  every  icivolati<m  made  by  Um 
wheel,  the  pinion  most  maka  tea,  or  for  eiwy 
levolotioB  made  by  the  ptakm  the  wheel  nat 
make  ^  of  a  rsvobtioB.  Kow,  eeeing  that 
poweris pressure nnihiiilied  b7spae^thelM 
the  space  throogh  wbaai  the  axle  peases,  tht 
greater  must  be  the  force  with  which  it  tana, 
and  the  greater  the  apce  the  leaa  the  force.  Ii 
winches  and  eraaea,  it  ia  eooMqaaat]^  essr  to 
estimate  the  weight  which  will  be  raised  by 
any  given  pwemue  applied  to  the  handle,  far 
we  haye  only  to  ascertain  thexelativovclodtia 
of  the  handle  and  of  the  weight*  aad  if  tfas 
weight  moves  with  only  <f^  of  the  speed  d 
the  handle^  then  the  rotatory  pnaaoreai^edl  to 
the  handle  will  oounteract  1,000  timea  the  pni- 
sure  at  the  other  end  of  the  machiBe^  or  im 
1,000  times  thewMght. 

Toothed  wheels,  as  distingoiahed  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  teeth  relaliTely  to  the  axis,  areof 
three  kinds :  apar  uAeeU,  ermnt.  wketU,  ud 
bevtUed  fdM».  When  the  teeth  are  labed 
upon  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  or  ai<e  perpesdi- 
cular  to  the  axis,  the  wheel  ia  a  spar  wietl; 
when  they  are  raised  parallel  to  the  axis,  or 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  it  is 
a  crown  wheel;  and  men  they  are  raised  oe  e 
surfoce  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  it  is 
called  a  bemlUei  wkeet.  The  eombinatioD  cf 
a  crown  wheel  with  a  spar  wheel  aa  pinioa  ii 
used  when  motion  is  to  be  eommnmeetod 
round  one  axis  to  another  at  right  oaglev 
to  it.  Two  bevelled  wheela  are  employed  to 
transmit  motion  from  one  axia  to  aaioCher  in- 
clined to  it  at  any  propoeed  an^e.  Wbeeli 
moving  in  opposite  direetiooB  with  on  istv- 
mediate  wheel  between  them,  which  is  capable 
of  being  carried  round  on  a  radial  arm,  s» 
termed  t^fereniial  wheeU.  If  the  two  wheeis 
are  made  to  perform  the  same  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute  in  oppoeite  direetioos,  bet 
if  one  has  a  tooth  more  than  theother,  tlwii  st 
each  revolution  the  intermediate  whecJ  will  be 
advaoced  a  tooth,  carrying  the  radial  arm  vitb 
it  in  slow  revolution.  SraietimeB  wheels  axt 
made  elliptical,  eccentric,  and  of  other  foras, 
for  the  nurpoee  of  imparting  pecoltar  motioes; 
and  in  tne  sun  and  planet  wheeb  used  ia  old 
varieties  of  the  steam  engine,  one  wheel  wis 
made  to  revoWe  round  the  other. 

The  proper  mode  of  forming  the  toech  ei 
wheels  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Tm 
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WHEELS  OF  CARRIAGES 

OP  Wboda.]  In  luge  wheels,  and  where  a 
Teiy  amooth  motioa  is  neeessaiy,  the  teeth  of 
'trheels  are  aometimes  formed  in  Bteps,  or  the 
wheel  is  cut  transrersely  into  a  nnmber  of  thin 
and  parallel  wheels  which  are  boUed  together ; 
but  each  sucoeeding  wheel  is  set  a  little  in  ar- 
rear  of  the  preceding  one  on  the  shaft,  so  that 
the  teeth  of  the  seyeral  wheels  do  not  come  in 
the  same  line  with  one  another,  but  break  bond. 
This  expedient  we  owe  to  the  ingenuity  of  Hooke, 
as  we  also  owe  to  him  the  expedient  of  spiral 
gearing,  by  which  the  same  end  is  attained. 
Sometimes  an  endless  screw  is  made  to  work 
into  teeth  on  the  edge  of  a  wheel,  the  wheel 
being  thus  adyanced  a  tooth  for  each  leTolntion 
made  by  the  screw.  In  miU  gearing,  the  teeth 
of  the  wheels  are  generally  made  too  long, 
and  thus  more  sliding  friction  is  produced  than 
would  be  the  case  if  shorter  teeth  were  em- 
ployed.   (Bourne  On  the  SUam  Engine.} 

WlMols  of  OsrvtaipMk  Wheels  applied  to 
oaxriages  serve  a  twofold  purpose.  In  tae  first 
place,  th^  greatly  diminish  the  friction  on  the 
ground  by  tzansforring  it  from  the  circumfor^ 
ence  to  the  nave  and  ude ;  and,  in  the  second 
place^  they  serve  to  raise  the  carriage  more 
easily  over  obstacles  and  asperities  met  with  on 
the  roads.  The  friction  would  be  diminished 
in  the  proportion  of  tiie  cirenmference  of  the 
axle  to  thi^  of  the  wheel,  eren  if  the  wheel 
could  bo  well  lubricated,  and  henea  the  larger 
the  wheel,  and  the  smaller  the  axle,  the  less  is 
the  friction.  The  mechanical  advantage  of  the 
wheel  in  surmounting  an  obstacle  may  be>  com> 
puted  from  the  principle  of  the  lever.  Let  the 
wheel  touch  the  horinontal  line  of  traction  in 
the  point  A,  and  meet  a 
protuberance  B  D.  Suppose 
the  line  of  draft  C  P  to  be 
parallel  to  A  B,  join  G  D, 
and  draw  the  petpendicn- 
lara  I>  £  and  D  F.  We 
may  suppose  the  poww  to 
be  applied  at  £,  and  the 
weight  at  F,  and  the  action  is  then  the  same  as 
the  bent  lever  £  D  F  taming  round  the  fulcrum 
atD.  HenceP:  W::FD:DE.  ButFD: 
I)£::tanFCD:l;andtanFCI>»tan 
2  (B  A  B);  therefore  P  -  W  tan  2  (D  A  B). 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  angle  D  A  B  in- 
creases as  the  radius  of  the  eirde  diminishes ; 
and  therefore  the  weight  W  being  constant,  ih» 
power  required  to  overcome  an  obetade  of  a 
^ven  height  is  diminished  when  the  diameter 
18  increased.  Large  wheels  axe  therefore  best 
adapted  for  surmounting  inequalities  of  the 
road.  There  are,  however,  oircumstances  which 
prescribe  limits  to  the  height  of  the  wheels  of 
carriages.  If  the  radius  A  0  exceeds  the 
height  of  that  part  of  the  horse  to  which  the 
traces  are  attached,  the  line  of  traction  C  P 
will  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  part  of  the 
power  wiU  be  exerted  in  pressing  the  wheel 
against  the  ground.  The  best  average  sise  of 
wheels  is  considered  to  be  about  6  feet  in 
diameter.  The  fore  wheels  of  carriages  and 
waggons  are  usually  made  much  smallar  than 
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WHIGS 

this,  to  enable  them  to  swivel  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  vehicle. 

lBinieel<^re.  A  maded  variety  of  Bonr- 
nonite  found  atHerodVfoot  Mine  in  Cornwall, 
and  at  Kapnik  in  Transylvania. 

mnialpa.  Short  upright  pieces  placed  round 
the  barrel  of  the  capstan,  to  afford  resting 
points  for  the  messenger  or  hawsers. 

"Whi&nj  (another  form  of  Fssbt).  A  boat 
with  bow  and  stem  nearly  alike,  and  both 
making  a  very  large  angle  with  the  keeL 

^BTliotatoiM.  A  talcy*  slate  containing 
silica,  used  for  hones.    [Notacvjutb.] 

mi^wellila.  A  native  oxalate  of  lima 
from  Hunguy ;  named  after  Dr.  Whewell,  late 
master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

^Tli^y  (A-Sax.  hwng).  The  lunpid  part 
of  miUc  which  remains  after  the  separa* 
tion  of  the  curd  and  butter.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  water  holding  between  three  and  four  per 
cent,  of  sugar  of  milk  in  solution.    [Milk.] 

IVhlg^a  The  well-known  designation  of  a 
political  party  in  English  history.  It  was  first 
used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  term  being 
afterwards  assumed  as  a  parlj  name  by  that  body 
of  politicians  who  were  most  active  in  placing 
Williamlll.  on  the  throne  of  England.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  borne  by  successive  gene* 
rations  of  those  who  have  followed  in  the  same 
political  line.  G^eneraUy  speaking,  the  principles 
of  the  Whigs  have  been  popdar,  and  their 
measures  haye  tended  to  increase  the  democratie 
influence  in  the  constitution.  Defoe  (JIfmnotrt 
ofOe  Ck»tivk  of  Scotland,  1717,  p.  178),  speak- 
inff  of  the  Covenanters,  thus  accounts  for  the 
ongin  of  the  name:  'This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  name  of  a  Whisg  was  used  in  the 
world — I  mean  as  appliedto  a  man  or  to  a 
party  of  men;  and  these  were  the  original 
pimitive  Whiggs,  the  name  for  many  years 
being  given  to  no  other  people.  The  wcwd  is 
said  to  be  taken  from  a  mixed  drink  the  poor 
men  drank  in  their  wanderings,  composed  of 
water  and  sour  milk.'  But  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
lived  nearer  to  the  time  in  which  the  nickname 
was  invented,  gives  the  following  explanation 
(IRttory  of  kU  Own  Time$):  *The  south- 
west counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  com 
Plough  to  serve  them  round  the  year,  and 
the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they 
need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer 
to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  come  from 
the  uOTtli;  and  from  a  word  whigaam,  used 
in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were 
called  Whiggamores,  and,  shorter,  the  Whiggs. 
Now,  in  that  year,  after  the  news  came 
down  of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers 
animated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to 
Edinburgh,  and  they  came  up  marching  on 
the  head  of  their  parishes  with  an  un- 
heard-of fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the 
way  as  they  came.  The  marquis  of  A^le  and 
his  part^  came  and  headed  them,  they  being 
about  SIX  thousand.  This  was  called  the 
Whiggamores*  inroad,  and  ever  after  that  all 
that  opposed  the  court  came,  in  contempt,  to 
be  called  Whiggs ;  and  from  Scotland  the  word 
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was  bnniglit  into  England,  where  it  is  now  one 
of  our  un^happy  torms  of  distinction.' 

A  species  of  basaltic  rock,  or 
inir  mud 


greenstone,  forming 
other  rocks.     The  name 


dykes  penetrating 
also  sometimes 


WHIST 

mnnieated  to  a  greater  distance  than  mder 
any  ordinary  cireumstanoes.  The  dome  of  St, 
Panl*s  chnidi  in  London  famishes  an  inrtanre. 
[SouwD.] 

IVIilst  ^so  called  from  whist,  60  sUmt,  as 
requiring  close  attention).     A  game  at  cards, 


game 
locally  applied  to  bedded  rock  of  the  same  !  played  by  four  persons,  in  a  double  combinatioii, 
nature.  |  two  of  them  beingj^oriiMrs  against  a  psotaenhip 

^WnilrlpotfL  A  Tortez,  eddy,  or  golf,  where  of  the  other  two.  A  ftill  padL  of  fifty-two  cards 
the  water  has  a  circular  motion.  Whirlpools  i  is  ased,  and  they  rank  in  their  Datoral  order, 
are  produced  by  the  meeting  of  currents  which  |  except  that  the  ace  of  each  suit^  inwtwid  of  being 
run  in  different  directions.  Their  danger  to  1  the  lowest,  is  made  the  highest.  The  catds  are 
navigation  is  well  known,  but  is  perhaps  not  ■  dealt  round,  thirteen  to  ea^  player,  the  last  or 
equal  to  the  dread  which  sailors  entertain  of ,  bottom  one,  belonging  to  the  dealer,  beiiig 
them.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  the  \  turned  %jp  or  shown ;  the  suit  to  which  Uiis 
Guripus,  near  the  coast  of  Kegropont ;  the  j  belongs  is  called  the  trump  sait»  and  takes  pre- 
Chaiybdis,  in  the  straits  of  Sicily ;  and  the  cedenoe  of  all  the  others. 


Maelstrom,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norway. 
The  latter  is  now  known  to  be  of  a  yery  harm- 
less character.  (Murray's  Otogrttpky^  Intzod.) 
Wlilrlwind.  A  revolving  column  or  mass 
of  air,  supposed  with  most  probability  to  be 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  cuirents  of  air 
blowing  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  whirlpool.  When  the  opposite  currents  have 
the  same  velocity,  the  circulation  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  same  spot ;  but  if  the  motion  of 
one  of  them  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  other, 
it  will  transport  the  whirling  motion  with  ito 
excess  of  celerity,  and  a  progressive  and  rotatory 
motion  are  thus  maintain^  at  the  same  time. 
Whirlwinds  generally  occur  in  summer,  and  are 
most  violent  in  tropical  countries,  where  they 
frequently  produce  most  destructive  efl^ts. 
The  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  aris- 
ing firom  the  centrifrigal  force  of  the  revolving 
column  is  thus  computed  bv  Professor  Leslie : 
*  If  r  denote  in  feet  the  radius  of  the  extreme 
circle  described  by  the  whirlwind,  and  t  the 
time  of  circumvolution  in  seconds,  the  elasti- 
city, or  pressure  of  the  column  at  the  veige, 
will  Bu£br  a  diminution  eorresponding  to  tiie 

fraction    -^    The  amount  of  this  diminu- 

tion  over  the  whole  base  would  be  reduced  to 
three-fourths;  and,  consequently,  k  express- 
ing the  height  of  the  revolving  column  of 

air,      /*--  would  represent  the  mean  efl^t  of 

centriftigal  action.  Suppose  the  whirlwind  to 
^are  an  elevation  of  200  feet,  and  a  radius  of 
60,  and  to  circulate  in  8  seconds,  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  would  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 

acolumn  of  ii4|2^H22- 1040.  feet.    This 
16x9 

example,  assuming  a  celerity  of  sixty-five  miles 

an  hour,  might  be  reckoned  an  extreme  case ; 

but  it  would  occasion  the  mercury  to  sink  in  the 

barometer  more  than  an  inch,  or  ri2.'    {Ency, 

Brit.  art.  *  Meteorology.*)     [Stobm  ;  Wi»ds.] 

"Wlilakj  (for  the  origin  of  the  word,  see 

TJsqukbauoh).  a  species  of  corn  spirit,  having 

the  smoky  flavour  of  burnt  peat.    [Distiixa.- 


The  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  then 
pla^  a  card,  to  wiiich  the  other  players  in  suc- 
cession must  foUom  suitf  i.e.  play  cards  of 
the  same  suit,  if  they  have  them.  These  four 
cards  constitute  a  trick,  which  is  won  by  the 
person  who  plays  the  highest  card,  and  is 
picked  np  by  the  winner  or  his  paxtoer.  The 
winner  of  this  then  Uadtf  or  commeneee,  a 
new  trick,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  thirteen 
are  played. 

When  a  player  cannot  follow  suit*  i.e.  has 
no  card  of  the  suit  led,  he  may  either  play  a 
tmmp^  which  wins  the  trick  by  the  preeedence 
of  the  suit,  or  may  diaoard  a  card  of  some 
other  suiL 

The  score  is  made  in  two  ways,  by  irkkswjA 
ion&urs. 

The  partners  who,  together,  gain  the  majority 
of  tricks  in  the  hand,  score  one  for  every  trick 
made  above  six. 

The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  the  trump 
suit,  are  called  Atmoura,  and  score  one  each  for 
whoever  holds  them.  Thus,  if  one  partnership 
hold  two  between  them,  the  other  partnerBhip 
also  holding  two,  they  canoel  each  other,  and 
no  one  scores.  If  one  partnership  hold  three 
honours,  and  the  other  one,  the  former  sooro 
the  difference — ^two,  and  are  said  to  count  twtf 
by  honour*.  If  all  four  honours  axe  in  the 
hands  of  one  partnership,  they  count  four  by 
honourg. 

The  pointe  thus  scored  by  tricks  and  hoooms 
are  called  ^ame  points.  In  the  old-fiishioned 
or  lony  whist,  ten  of  these  make  a  game ;  in 
the  modem  or  ahort  whist,  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  five. 

Two  games,  won  by  the  same  party,  oonsTitnte 
a  rubber,  and  the  games  have  difimnt  values, 
depending  on  the  state  of  the  score  of  the  losing 
party.  These  details,  as  well  as  other  laws  af- 
fecting the  conduct  of  the  game,  may  be  found 
in  books  on  the  subject. 

Although,  as  will  be  seen,  the  construction  of 
the  game  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  a  child 
may  learn  it  in  an  hour,  yet  the  option  which 
each  phiyer  has  as  to  the  card  he  shall  play, 
leaves  so  much  scope  for  voluntary  action  as  to 


"^^' J  .       _M      ^  ^  -  ^,  &^^  whist  an  exceedingly  high  character  in  an 

^W^pertBgBom^orOiOlwrles. Places  SiteUect^ 
m  which  whispers  or  feeble  sounds  are  com-   in  the  first  place,  be  master  of  a  suoewhat  re- 
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condite  and  elaborate  system  of  play,  which 
has  been  deduced  by  a  long  series  of  obserra- 
tions  and  reasonings  as  the  best  to  be  fol- 
lowed; he  must  then  observe  Kadi  t  remember 
very  carefully  the  cards  played,  which  fumish 
the  data  on  which  he  proceeds ;  from  these  data 
he  must  next  draw  rapid  inferences^  as  to  the 
distribution  in  the  various  hands  of  the  cards 
yet  unseen ;  and  finally  he  must  act  on  the 
whole  of  the  information  thus  gained,  with 
judgment  and  sldll,  for  which  Uiere  is  the 
widest  possible  scope.  To  do  all  this  well  re- 
quires not  only  Teiy  high  mental  and  intel- 
lectual  power,  but  considerable  study  and  long 
practice.  Hence  this  fine  game  has  always 
commanded  the  attention  of  men  of  the  first 
order  of  mind. 

The  origin  of  whist  is  somewhat  obscure ; 
but  it  has  existed  in  its  present  form  a  long 
time.  Hoyle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
perceive,  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  that  it 
was  cabbie  of  being  reduced  to  a  scientific 
and  logical  system  of  high  intellectual  merit ; 
and  though  his  descriptions  were  somewhat 
obscure,  they  served  to  establish  a  well-marked 
school  of  play. 

This  has  been  adopted  in  its  general  form  by 
all  succeeding  writers  and  players  of  eminence, 
whose  experience  and  thought  have  gradually 
developed  the  system  into  a  more  complete 
and  perfect  form,  and  have  added  to  it  mcxlem 
improvements  of  much  interest  and  value, 
tending  still  further  to  raise  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  game. 

There  are  many  books  published  which  con- 
tain  directions  for  the  practice  of  whist-playing ; 
but  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  theory  on 
which  the  modem  scientific  system  of  play  is 
based,  will  be  found  in  an  essay  forming  the 
second  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  edi- 
tions of  Short  Whistf  by  Mt^or  A. 

It  is  shown  in  this  essay  that  the  basis  of 
the  true  theory  of  the  game  lies  in  combining 
the  hands  of  the  two  partners.  It  forbids  the 
player  to  consider  his  own  hand  apart  from 
that  of  his  partner,  but  ei^joins  him  to  treat 
both  in  strict  coi\junction ;  teaching  him,  in 
fact,  to  play  the  two  hands  coTnHned,  as  if  they 
were  one. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  explain  this  system 
more  fully ;  but  we  may  add  a  summary  of  the 
more  important  rules  which  characterise  the 
modem  scientific  game. 

1.  Your  first  lead  should  inform  your  part- 
ner what  is  the  most  important  component  of 
your  hand.  Therefore  it  should  be  from  your 
best  long  suit. 

2.  In  this  suit,  having  ace  and  king,  lead 
king,  then  ace. 

Having  king  and  queen,  lead  king. 

Having  ace,  queen,  knave,  lead  ace,  then 
queen. 

Having  ace  and  four  small  ones,  lead  ace, 
then  smallest. 

Having  queen,  knave,  then  lead  queen. 

In  most  other  cases  lead  the  lowest. 

3.  Lead  your  own  suit  before  you  return 
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your  partner's,  unless  he  leads  trumps,  which 
return  immediately. 

4.  In  returning  your  partner's  lead,  if  you 
hold  not  more  than  three  cards  of  the  suit 
originally,  retum  the  highest;  if  more,  the 
lowest. 

6.  But,  in  any  position,  if  you  hold  the 
master  card,  play  it  the  second  round. 

6.  When  at  a  loss  for  a  lead,  lead  up  to  the 
weak  hand,  or  through  the  strong  one. 

7.  Second  hand,  generally  play  your  lowest, 
unless  you  hold  ace  and  king,  or  king  and 
queen,  when  put  the  lowest  of  them  on. 

8.  Holding  five  or  more  tmmps,  always 
lead  them  the  first  opportunity,  or  signal  to 
your  partner  to  do  so. 

9.  liook  out  for  your  partner's  signal  for 
trumps,  to  which,  holding  not  more  than  three, 
lead  out  your  highest ;  if  more  than  three,  your 
lowest. 

10.  Do  not  lead  through  an  honour  turned 
up,  unless  you  otherwise  wish  tramps  led. 

11.  I>o  not  trump  a  doubtful  trick  second 
hand  if  you  hold  more  than  three  trumps ;  with 
three  or  less,  trump  fearlessly. 

12.  Do  not  force  your  partner  if  you  hold 
less  than  four  trumps  yourself. 

13.  But  force  a  strong  adverse  trump-hand 
whenever  you  can. 

14.  Always  play  the  lowest  of  a  sequence, 
if  not  leading. 

15.  Discard  from  weak  suits,  not  from 
strong  ones. 

Tinilte  (A.-Sax.  hwit,  Ger.  weiss,  perhaps 
akin  to  Lat.  videre,  visus  [Wheat]).  In  Paint- 
ing, a  negative  colour  (if  such  definition  may  be 
allowed) ;  the  opposite  is  black,  black  being  void 
of  all  colour,  properly  so  called.  White  objects 
are  assumed  to  reflect  all  the  light  that  falls  upon 
them,  and  black  objects  are  supposed  to  absorb 
it  aU;  coloured  objects  are  such  as  partially 
absorb  and  partially  reflect  light. 

White.  The  colour  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  complementary  colours,  yellow 
and  blue,  or  crimson  and  green  ;  and  also,  by 
all  the  prismatic  colours  mixed  in  the  same 
proportions  as  they  exist  in  the  solar  rays. 
This  is  proved  both  by  decomposing  white  light 
by  means  of  a  prism,  and  bv  recompounding 
the  primitive  colours  in  due  proportions. 
[Colour;  Light;  Eefraction.] 

"Wliite  Antimony-ore.  Native  oxide  of 
antimony.     [VALENTiiaTB.] 

Wlilte  Arsenic.  Oxide  of  arsenic,  or 
arsenious  acid. 

IVIilte  Bait.  The  name  of  a  small  and 
peculiar  species  of  Clupca ;  confounded,  until 
studied  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  with  the  young  of  the 
shad  (Clupea  alosa).  The  young  fish  of  the 
white  bait  {Clupea  alba,  Yarrell)  ascend  the 
Thames  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  part  of  the  river  where  there 
is  a  mixture  of  salt  with  fresh  water  until 
September,  when  young  fish  of  the  year  four  or 
five  inches  long  are  not  uncommon,  though 
accompanied  by  others  of  smaller  size ;  but  the 
parent  fish  are  believed  not  to  ascend  beyond 
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the  estuary.  The  Toong  of  the  ahad  are  not 
two  inches  and  a  half  long  till  November,  when 
the  white  bait  season  is  over;  and  they  are 
distinguished  by  a  spotted  appearance  behind 
the  e^  of  the  upper  part  of  the  operculum, 
which  the  white  bait  never  exhibits. 

Wlilta  Oapft.  A  name  employed  some- 
times te  indicate  Agarieua  arvengis,  which  is 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Horse  Mushroom. 

Wlilto  Coba]t-«r««  Native  arsenide  of 
cobalt     [Skaltimb.] 

vnate  Coyper.  An  alloy  used  by  the 
Chinese,  and  called  by  them  Packfong  or  Pak- 
fong :  it  is  composed,  according  to  I&.  Fife,  of 
40-4  parts  of  copper,  264  of  rinc,  81-6  of 
nickel,  and  2*6  of  iron.  Oerman  silver  is  a 
modification  of  this  alloy. 

IVIiite  CepperHHpe.  Native  arsenide  of 
copper.     [DoxHTxm.] 

"White  aacle*  Order  of  tlie.  An  order 
of  knighthood  in  Poland,  instituted  b^  Vladis- 
las  y.  in  1326,  and  revived  by  Frederic  Augus- 
tus I.  in  1706. 

urtate  WtuM^  A  metallurie  reagent,  chiefly 
composed  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

WUte  Voff.    [HoLCUs.] 

Wlilte  Ounpowder.  White  gunpowder 
is  made  by  powdering  separately  equal  weights 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  white  sugar,  and  ferrocy- 
anideof  potassium,  and  mixing  them  cautiously, 
as  it  may  explode  by  percussion.  It  ignites 
if  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  red-hot  body, 
be  brougnt  into  contact  with  it.  Its  explosive 
power  is  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  gun- 
powder; but  it  is  not  available  for  guns,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  its 
combustion. 

Wlilte  &ead.  Basic  carbonate  of  lead.  This 
important  compound,  of  which  from  17>000 
to  20,000  tons  are  annually  manu^Ktured 
in  England,  is  used  chiefly  as  the  basis  of  white 
oil  paint :  it  is  also  employed,  to  a  small  extent, 
in  the  manufacture  of  cements.  It^  is  chiefly 
made  in  two  ways :  either  by  precipitation,  as 
when  carbonic  acid  or  a  carbonate  is  used  to 
decompose  a  soluble  salt,  or  a  basic  salt  of  lead ; 
or  by  exposing  plates  of  cast  lead  to  the  joint 
action  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  air,  and  car- 
bonic acid :  it  is  by  the  latter  process  only  that 
the  resulting  carbonate  of  lead  is  obtained  of 
that  degree  of  density  and  opacity,  and  perfect 
freedom  from  crystalline  texture,  which  fits  it 
for  paint.  This  last,  commonly  called  the 
Dutch  process,  was  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1780.  White  lead  is  often 
largely  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  baxyta, 
which  is  detected  by  insolubility  in  dilute  ni- 
tric acid,  whereas  pure  white  lead  is  entirely 
dissolved  by  it.     [Lbad.] 

Wlilte  liead-ore.  Native  carbonate  of 
lead.    [GEBUsriB.] 

mniite  :Leg.  A  disease  which  generally 
occurs  in  women  soon  after  delivery,  and  which 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  arise  frvm 
redundancy  of  milk.  It  comes  on  with  stifihess 
and  pain  of  the  limb,  which  afterwards  becomes 
tumid  and  tense  from  the  effusion  of  serum. 
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The  disease  is  essentially  an  inflammation  of 
the  femoral  vein,  followed  by  complete  or  par- 
tial plugging  of  the  vessel  by  a  ooagulnm  of 

ivmte  Sdiie.  In  Printing  a  blank  line 
across  the  page,  formerly  generally  placed  after 
a  paragraph,  but  now  used  to  maA  a  gveater 
division  of  the  subject  there  than  that  ^^eh  is 
shown  by  the  paragraph. 

wmte  VreeipltMfee.  The  white  powdir 
which  falls  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate :  it  is  a  oomponiid  of  pei^ 
oxide  and  bichloride  of  mercury  with  ammonia : 
it  is  virulently  poisonous,  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
ointments  and  for  killing  vermin.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  an  afmdo^&mds  of  mercury,  and 
represented  as  Hg  NH«,  Hg  CI. 

Wlilte  Btoae.  A  lapidary's  name  for 
limpid  and  colourless  rock  crystal  wh«i  cat  for 
jewellery. 

"White  Tennrtmii.  The  name  given  to 
silver^white  or  slightly  yellowish  varieties  of 
Sylvanite. 

minute  ▼ttrlol*  The  old  name  of  sulphate 
of  2^c. 

IVIilte  UToodi  One  of  the  names  applied 
to  the  timber  of  TUia  ommcofui.  It  is  alf>o 
occasionally  given  to  that  of  lAriodendron 
tuUpiferwn,  Oreodapkne  Leucoxt^^mj  NeeUm- 
dra  Uuoantka,  Teooma  Leucoxyfon,  7\xoma 
pentaphylla,  Lagymaia  Pateraani,  and  Pitto- 
eporum  bicolor. 

IVIiitelleldlaii  KetliodlMs.  The  name 
given  to  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  Me- 
thodists after  the  Wesleyans,  so  called  from 
Whitefield,  whose  early  connection  with  the 
MsTHODiffts  will  be  found  noticed  under  that 
term. 

nrhltiaff.  The  name  of  a  species  of  the  God 
tribe  {MerUmgus  vulgaris,  Cuv.),  and  the  type 
of  a  subgenus,  distinguished  from  the  true  cod 
by  the  absence  of  the  barbules  at  the  chin. 

WHtTiNG.  Chalk,  finely  levigated  by>  wash- 
ing, and  used  for  whitewash  and  distemper- 
painting,  is  sold  under  this  name. 

Wbltlew  (Sax.).  A  painful  inflammation, 
tending  to  suppuration,  at  and  about  the  ends 
of  the  fingers. 

Wliltnesrite.  A  native  arsenide  of  copper 
found  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
named  after  Professor  Whitney. 

WliltraiidAj.  In  the  Calendar,  the  seventh 
Sunday,  or  fiftie^  day  inclusive  fifter  Easter. 
WkUsuntide  corresponds  with  Pentecost.  This 
Sunday  was  called  in  the  ancient  church  l^Mii- 
niea  Alba,  White  Sunday ;  or  Dommioa  m  Alhis, 
the  Sunday  in  which  wmte  garments  wrrs  irvni, 
it  having  been  formerly  a  custom  with  those 
who  were  baptised  on  this  day  to  drees  in  white 
for  the  occasion.  The  term,  however,  has  by 
some  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  uias,  octave, 
the  eighth  from  Easter. 

^Tliooptiiff  Coug-li.    [Hoopnvo  Couoel] 

^Tliortleberry  (A- Sax.  heort-berg).  The 
name  of  the  Vaecintum  genus,  but  especaally 
applied  in  this  country  to  the  fruit  of  Vaceiniian 
MyrtiUus, 
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^^olitjiM  or  vn»lMaitm*  A  mineral 
composed  of  silicate  of  almnina,  with  the  sili- 
cates of  iron,  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  met 
with  in  black  masses  at  Wichtis,  in  Finland. 

'WlekUStM.      [LOLLABDS.] 

^V11dsraT«  (Ger.  graf,  oouni).  A  title 
assumed  in  the  middle  ages,  like  those  of  Rau- 
grrare  and  BhingrayOi  by  certain  small  dynasties 
of  feadal  chieftains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bhine.  A  branch  of  the  family  of  Salm 
now  claims  this  title. 

"Vnilialmita  or  ^Vlllemite.  Native  anhy- 
drous silicate  of  one,  named  after  Wilhelm  I. 
king  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  found  crystal- 
lised, granular,  and  massive,  at  Vieille  Mon- 
tagne,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.   [WiixiAicsrrE.] 

^9111  or  TestameBt.  In  Law,  the  legal 
declaration  of  a  man's  intentions  as  to  what 
he  wills  to  be  performed  after  his  death. 
In  strictness  of  language,  the  term  mil  is 
limited  to  land ;  testament,  to  personal  estate. 

Fi«yioosly  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  was  no  general  power  of  devising  lands 
in  England,  though  such  a  right  existed  in 
some  exceptional  instances.  In  that  reign  two 
statutes  were  passed  (32  Hen.  VIII.  c  1  and 
34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c  5)  which  authorised 
testators  to  devise  their  lands  held  in  socage, 
and  two  third  parts  of  their  lands  held  by 
the  then  existing  military  tenure  of  knight's 
service ;  and  the  abolition  of  militaiy  tenures 
in  12  Ch.  II.,  by  converting  all  fee  simple 
estates  into  socage  tenure  [I^iojbb],  had  the 
incidental  effect  of  rendering  them  all  de- 
visable by  will.  The  power  of  making  a  will 
over  personal  property  existed  from  a  much 
earlier  period,  although  anciently  a  man  could 
not  dispose  by  will  of  more  than  one  third 
part  of  his  general  personal  property,  if  he 
left  a  wife  and  children,  or  of  more  than  half 
if  he  left  either  wife  or  children.  This  ancient 
rule,  however,  gradually  became  subject  to 
many  exceptions  by  the  effect  of  local  customs, 
until  the  rule  itself  took  the  place  of  an 
exception,  and  became  confined  lo  such  places 
as  had  a  custom  in  its  favour,  and  even  in 
those  places  it  was  ultimately  abolished  by 
a  series  of  statutes,  the  last  of  which  was 
1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  Ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Ch.  II.  c.  3)  it  has  been 
necessary  that  wills  of  real  property  should 
bo  in  writing ;  but  nuncupative  or  verbal  wills 
of  personal  property  were,  previously  to  the 
year  1838,  admitted  under  ct^rtain  restrictions, 
which,  however,  were  so  stringent  that  such 
wills  had  become  practically  obsolete. 

The  Act  of  1837  for  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  with  respect  to  wiUs  (7  Wm.  IV.  and 
1  Vict,  c  26)  is  now  the  governing  statute  as 
regards  wills  in  England  and  Ireland.  All 
wills  (except  those  of  seamen  and  soldiers  on 
serrice),  whether  of  real  or  prsonal  property, 
must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot 
by  the  testator  or  some  other  person  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  direction ;  and  such  sig- 
nature must  be  made  and  acknowledged  by 
the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
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^tneeses  present  at  the  same  time ;  and  such 
witnesses-  must  attest  and  subscribe  the  will  in 
the  presence  of  the  testator.  All  appointments 
by  will,  whatever  formalities  may  have  been 
required  by  the  creator  of  the  power,  must 
now  be  made  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  statute,  and  require  no  further  form. 
The  same  statute  enacts  that  no  will  of  a 
minor  shall  be  valid.  All  devises  and  gifts 
by  will  to  an  attesting  witness,  or  to  the 
husband  or  wife  of  an  attesting  witness,  are 
void.^  Wills  can  now  be  revoked  only  by  the 
marriage  of  the  testator,  or  by  another  will 
duly  executed,  or  some  writing  declaring  an 
intention  to  revoke,  and  executed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  disposing  will,  or  by  burning, 
tearing,  or  otherwise  destroying  by,  or  in  the 
presence  and  by  the  direction  of,  the  testator, 
with  intention  to  revoke.  All  wills  now  speak 
(with  reference  to  the  property  comprised  in 
them)  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  unless 
they  show  on  the  face  a  contraiy  intention, 
L  e.  the  wiU  acts  upon  the  property  which  he 
possesses  at  his  death. 

A  married  woman  cannot  make  a  will  of 
lands  or  tenements ;  nor,  without  the  consent 
of  her  husband,  of  personalty,  unless  in  either 
case  she  is  authorised  to  do  so  by  some  special 
power  of  appointment 

A  disposition  by  will  of  real  property  is 
termed  a  devise ;  of  personal  property,  a  be- 
auest  or  legacy.  The  death  of  a  devisee  or 
legatee  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  has  in 
most  cases  the  effect  of  causing  the  devise  or 
legacy  to  lapse  or  fail. 

In  the  construction  of  wills  the  courts  have, 
from  a  wish  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  tes- 
tators, deviated  in  some  few  respects  from  the 
technical  rules  applicable  to  other  dispositions 
of  property.  The  effect  of  this  has  been,  how- 
ever, to  create  a  most  erroneous  impression, 
loss  general  perhaps  now  than  formerly,  that 
any  testamentaiy  disposition,  however  informal, 
may  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  real  in- 
tention of  its  framer,  although  such  intention 
be  expressed  in  careless  or  inaccurate  language, 
or  even  left  to  be  inferred  from  a  presumed 
knowledge  of  the  testator^s  family  or  circum- 
stances. So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  it  may  be  confidentlv  stated  that 
there  are  no  documents  so  difficult  to  prepare 
as  wills,  none  which  require  more  care  or  de- 
liberation, none^  whoso  construction  is  so  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  litigation.  Every  testa- 
tor who  wishes  to  feel  reasonably  sure  that  his 
intentions  will  actually  be  carried  out,  should 
be  careful,  in  the  first  place,  to  frame  his  pro- 
posed testamentary  dispositions  in  a  manner  as 
simple  and  free  from  complication  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family  will  admit  of;  and, 
secondly,  to  have  those  dispositions  put  into 
formal  shape  under  able  and  deliberate  pro- 
fessional advice. 

In  Scotland,  the  right  of  bequest,  strictly 
so  called,  is  confined  to  personal  property, 
although  real  or  heritable  property,  which  in- 
cludes many  securities  for  money,  and  other 
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particulars  ranked  in  England  with  personal ' 
property,  may  be  disposed  of  by  a  deed  of 
settlement  of  a  testamentary  nature,  executed 
with  certain  formalities.  I 

According  to  French  (and,  in  general,  civil) 
law,  a  will  may  be  either  holo^apk,  i.  e.  writ- ! 
ten  as  well  as  signed  by  the  testator;  publiCf ' 
i.e.  received  by  a  notary  in  the  presence  of 
four  witnesses  (or  two  notaries  with  two  wit-  j 
nesses) ;  mystic^  i.  e.  secret,  which  may  be  pre-  i 
sented,  sealed,  to  a  notary  in  the  presence  of 
six  witnesses.    In  France,  however,  a  testa-  j 
tor  cannot  dispose  by  will  of  more  than  the 
quotit^  dispontble  of  his  property,  viz.  half  if 
he  leaves  one  child,  a  third  if  he  leaves  two 
children,  a  fourth  if  he  leaves  three  or  more 
children ;  and  the  testamentanr  power  is  sub-  ! 
ject  to  many  other  restrictions.  There  is,  indeed, ' 
probably  no  legal  system  under  which  testators 
enjoy  a  more  unfettered  power  of  disposing  of 
their  property  by  will,  than  they  do  under  the 
English  law,  and  it  may  even  be  urged  that 
this  liberty,  by  the  complicated  settlements  or 
dispositions  of  which  it  admits,  has  materially 
restrained  the  free  alienation  of  estates,^  and 
thus  in  some  measure  defeated  its  own  object. 

Will,  Vreedom  of  the.  The  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  generally 
maintained  as  the  antithesis  to  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity.  The  difficulty  of  the  doctrine  is 
felt  only  in  reconciling  it  to  absolute  fore- 
knowledge in  God.  This  difficulty  Professor 
Mansel  meets  by  saying  that  (like  eternity 
and  continuous  duration,  everlasting  purpose, 
and  accessibility  to  prayer,  perfect  action  yet 
unexhausted  power  to  act),  'complete  fore- 
knowledge, coexisting  with  human  freedom, 
may  be  classed  among  elements  which  wej 
cannot  combine  into  a  single  whole,  but  which 
we  can  believe  are  capable  of  such  combina- 
tion.' Professor  Bain,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  work  on  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  asserts 
that  this  position  involves  a  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  terms  of  the  question,  and 
maintains  that  the  words  liberty  and  neces- 
sity are  utterly  misapplied  in  speaking  of 
human  will  and  action,  these  terms  being 
metaphors  converted  into  scientific  language, 
while  the  mental  processes  to  which  they  are 
referred  may,  with  as  good  reason,  be  described 
as  '  circular  or  oval,  wet  or  dry.* 

IVlUiamite.    [WiLHELHrrs.] 

Unmainsite.  A  variety  of  Serpentine  met 
with,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  at  Haroldswick, 
in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shetlauds,  with  chromate 
of  iron  ;  and  also  at  Westchester,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  was  first  discovered  by  L. 
Williams,  after  whom  it  is  named. 

The  name  Williamsite  has  also  been  applied 
by  some  mineralogists  to  the  native  silicate  of 
zinc,  Wilhelmite  or  WiiXEinrrB. 

Willaw.    [Siojx.] 

^KnisoB's  Tlieorem.  This  theorem  ex- 
presses a  characteristic  property  of  prime 
numbers,  and  may  be  thus  enunciated:  The 
continued  product,  increased  by  unity,  of  all 
the  integers  less  than  a  given  prime  is  exactly 
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divisible  by  that  prime.  Thus  1-1-1.2.3.4. 
5  .  6  a  721  is  exactly  divisible  by  7.  No  com- 
posite number  could  possess  this  property,  sine^, 
being  obviously  a  divisor  of  the  continued 
product  in  question,  it  must  necessarily  l*e 
prime  to  that  product  increased  by  unitj. 
Wilson's  theorem  may  be  easily  deduced  fnmi 
Febmat's  Theorkm  ;  its  demonstration  is  given 
in  all  text-books. 

WllsoBite.  A  mineral  of  a  roee-nd  or 
peach-blossom  colour,  named  after  Dr.  WiIsod, 
by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  the  township 
of  Bathurst  in  Canada.  It  bears  some  it- 
semblance  to  Scapolite,  and  is  a  hydrat«d 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  potash  and  small 
quantities  of  soda  and  lime. 

^TUuitea  A  name  given  to  Grossular,  frr-m 
its  occurrence  near  the  river  Wiloi,  in  Siberia. 
[Garsvt.] 

Vnntlim  A  machine  used  for  many  oommoo 
purposes.  It  is  a  particular  modification  of 
the  wheel  and  axle,  Uie  power  being  applied  by 
means  of  a  rectangular 
lever  or  cranked  handle. 
The  arm  B  C  of  the 
winch  represents  the 
radius  of  the  wheel; 
and  the  power  is  ap- 
plied to  CD  at  right 
angles  to  B  C.  This  is 
the  simplest  form  of 
winch,  and  is  used  for  drawing  water  out  of 
wells  or  foundations,  and  for  other  simple  pur- 
poses. But  for  lifting  heavier  weights,  wfae«l 
work  is  introduced  into  the  construction  of  tht* 
winch,  and,  in  many  cases,  small  steam  engines 
are  employed  for  driving  it.  Steam  wi^ch^ 
are  much  employed  in  modem  vessels  for  the 
removal  of  cargo  from  the  holds. 

'Wlncliester  BuabeL  The  local  im- 
portance of  Winchester,  as  the  capital  of  ihe 
southern  Anglo-Saxons,  is  illustrated  by  the 
universality  with  which  the  bushel  of  this 
city  was  accepted  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  it  held  its  ground  againit 
the  Windsor  or  royal  bushel. 

The  Winchester  bushel  of  2150*42  cubk 
inches  was  the  legal  measure  for  centuries. 
The  executive^  from  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  gave  such  pains  as  they  could 
in  order  to  secure  exactness  in  this  measure. 
Thus,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Kichard  I.  it  wi§ 
prorided  that  bushels  should  have  iron  rims. 
so  that  no  fraud  should  be  practised  on  buyers 
and  sellers.  The  assize  of  measures  was  a 
perpetual  matter  of  supervision  in  the  manor 
court  The  delinquencies  of  more  important 
persons  were  chastised  by  other  remedies.  Tot 
inspection  of  measures  was  part  of  the  coroni^r? 
duty,  and  even  of  the  justices  in  eyre.  Nr^- 
gence  in  exacting  due  conformity  to  the  Tarious 
statutes  which  r^o^ated  measures  would,  in  tk« 
case  of  the  lord  of  a  fair  or  market,  work  a 
forfeiture. 

There  are  not,  it  a|^ars,  any  existing 
measures  more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.   One,  which  was  asserted  to  ^ve  been  sj 
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old  as  the  days  of  King  Edgar,  and  which  is 
figured  in  MiUier's  Antiquities  of  Winchester^ 
has,  it  seems,  disappeared.  But  there  are  two 
measures  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  preserved 
in  the  Exchequer  Office,  one  of  which,  being 
that  of  12  Henry  VU.,  contains  about  84  cubic 
inches  less  than  the  imperial  bushel,  and  about 
26  cubic  inches  less  than  the  modern  Win- 
chester standard.  Another,  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Winchester,  is  only  about  3  cubic 
inches  less  than  the  amount  named  above 
as  representing  the  quantity  of  the  Winchester 
bushel.  There  is  a  Winchester  peck,  also,  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  which  is 
even  larger  than  the  imperial  standard. 

It  is  said  that  the  standard  of  Elizabeth 
corresponded  exactly  with  the  standards  of 
Edwawi  IIL  and  Henry  VU.  The  origin  of 
the  Windsor  bushel  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
custom  of  purveyance,  the  crown  purchasing  by 
its  own  bushel  and  quarter,  and  taking  an  ad- 
vantage of  one  in  twenty.  In  course  of  time  the 
quantity  in  excess  was  reduced,  and  the  uneven 
imperial  bushel  stands  to  the  old  Winchester 
measure  in  nearly  the  proportion  of  32  to  31. 

The  Winchester  bu;^el  is  still  used  in  the 
United  States.  For  further  particulars  on 
ancient  measures,  see  Professor  Rogers'  Agri- 
culture and  Prices,  vol.  i.  ch.  x. ;  and  Short 
On  Weights  and  Measures. 

"Wlnoliiv  MaoblBe.  The  reel  by  which 
the  dyer  winds  various  articles  through  the 
dyeing  vat  or  copper. 

"Winds  (Lat.  ventus).  Currents  in  the 
atmosphere  conveying  air  with  more  or  less 
velocity  from  one  part  to  another.  A  contrac- 
tion or  expansion  m  one  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
such  as  is  caused  by  a  variation  in  temperature, 
or  by  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapour  suspended  in  the  adr,  will 
disturb  the  equilibrium,  and  produce  a  wind. 

The  theory  of  winds  is  exceedingly  compli- 
cated, but  the  collected  observations  of  many 
years  have  enabled  meteorologists  to  trace  cer- 
tain laws  even  in  the  variable  and  apparently 
irregular  winds.  The  most  general  of  these 
laws  is  the  law  of  rotation  enunciated  by  Dove. 
This  observer  has  shown  that,  from  the  two 
main  currents  of  air — one  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator,  and  the  other  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles — all  other  winds  are  derived,  the  modifi- 
cations being  caused  by  the  relative  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  water. 

Winds  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  Permanent  winds,  as  the  trade  winds  of 
the  torrid  zone.  2.  Periodical  winds,  as  the 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  3.  Variable 
winds,  as  ike  winds  of  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zones. 

Permanent  Winds  are  the  winds  of  the  tprrid 
TOne,  which  are  caused  by  the  solar  heat 
and  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth 
wero«  sphere  of  uniform  temperature,  and  at 
rest  in  space,  the  atmosphere  would  also  be  at 
rest ;  its  height  would  be  constant  over  every 
point  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  density  and 
elasticity  at  equal  altitudes  everywhere  the 
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same.  But  if  the  temperature  of  the  motion- 
less sphere,  instead  of  being  equal  at  every 
point,  were  greatest  at  the  equator,  and 
decreased  towards  the  poles,  then,  though  the 
pressure  on  every  point  of  the  surface  would 
still  continue  the  same,  the  altitude  of  tlie 
atmospheric  column  would  become  greatest  at 
the  equator,  and  consequently  its  specific 
gravity  less  there  than  at  the  poles.  The 
heavier  fluid  at  the  poles  woidd  then,  by  virtue 
of  its  greater  weight,  pass  beneath  and  displace 
the  lighter,  and  a  current  be  established  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  polos 
towards  the  equator.  In  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  the  effect  would  be  reversed. 
The  lower  stratum  of  air  in  the  equatorial 
regions  being  heated  by  its  contact  with  the 
earth,  becomes  rarefied  and  ascends,  and  thus 
produces  an  accumulation,  and  causes  a  counter 
current  in  the  higher  regions  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  sphere  to  revolve 
about  its  polar  axis,  an  apparent  modification 
will  take  place  in  the  directions  of  the  currents. 
If  we  consider  places  of  different  latitudes  on 
the  sphere,  we  find  the  velocity  increases  as  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude  in  going  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator.  A  wind  coming  from  the  north  will 
have  a  less  velocity  east  than  the  places  which 
it  enters,  and  will,  in  consequence,  be  defiected 
towards  the  west.  Thus  the  lower  current, 
which,  if  the  earth  were  at  rest,  would  blow 
from  the  north,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  blows  from  a  point  more  and  more 
east.  With  the  upper  current  exactly  the  oppo- 
site  takes  place.  The  air  is  thus  carried  back 
to  the  quarter  whence  it  came,  having  veered  all 
round  the  compass,  blowing  mostly  in  one  direc- 
tion, viz.  that  of  the  sun.  This  is  the  theory  of 
the  trade  winds,  which  prevail  within  and  to  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  tropics  in  both 
hemispheres.  These  currents,  however,  receive 
important  modifications,  both  as  to  their  direc^ 
tion  and  the  distance  to  which  they  extend, 
from  the  variation  of  the  sun's  declination  and 
the  configuration  of  the  land.  They  prevail  in 
the  open  ocean,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  30°  N.  and  27°  8.  On 
entering  this  zone  from  either  side,  the  devia- 
tion arising  &om  the  rotation  of  the  earth  to- 
wards the  east  is  greatest ;  and  this  deviation 
becomes  less  and  less  as  the  equatorial  zone  is 
approached.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
zone,  the  wind  is  nearly  due  north  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  equator,  and  nearly  due 
south  on  the  southern  side.     [Tradh  Winds.] 

The  zone  of  maximum  temperature  separates 
the  circuits  of  the  northern  and  southern  cur- 
rents of  cold  air,  so  that  eadi  current  performs 
its  own  circuit.  All  places  between  the  tropics 
will  be  for  part  of  the  year  in  the  northern 
trade  wind,  and  for  part  of  the  year  in  the 
southern  trade  wind.  These  periods  are 
separated  b^  intervals  at  which  there  is  no 
particular  direction  of  the  wind.  At  the  equa- 
tor, both  the  northern  and  the  southern  currents 
are  of  the  same  length ;  north  of  the  equator, 
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the  northern  current  is  the  longer;  south  of  the 
equator,  the  southern  current  is  the  longer ;  and 
at  the  tropics  only  one  current  occurs,  inter- 
rupted hy  a  calm  at  the  time  of  the  solstice. 

The  place  of  meeting  of  the  northern  and 
southern  currents  is  thrown  north  of  the 
equator,  for,  owing  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  land,  the  mean  temperature  north 
of  the  equator  is  higher  than  that  south  of  the 
equator,  and  consequently  the  relative  masses 
of  air  in  the  two  hemispheres  differ. 

The  existence  of  an  u^per  trade  wind  was 
first  asserted  by  Halley  in  1686.  The  upper 
trade  wind  has  not  been  reached  in  the  torrid 
zone;  nevertheless,  its  existence  has  been 
proved  beyond  dispute.  On  the  80th  of  April, 
1812,  after  an  explosion  had  been  heard  at 
Barbadoes,  ashes  fell  so  thickly  as  to  break 
down  the  trees.  The  trade  wind  was  at  its 
height^  and  it  was  concluded  that  these  ashes 
came  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  Azores.  They 
came,  however,  from  St  Vincent,  100  miles  to 
the  west.  The  violence  of  the  eruption  had 
carried  the  ashes  through  the  lower  trade 
wind  to  the  upper.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
1835,  the  volcano  Coseguina,  on  L^e  Nicara- 
gua, burst  into  eruption  with  a  report  which  was 
heard  1 ,000  miles  off.  Clouds  of  ashes  enveloped 
the  seaport  town  Union,  on  the  west  of  the  bay 
of  Gonchagua,  and  caused  darkness  for  forty- 
three  hours.  Ashes  also  fell  at  Kingston  and 
other  places  in  Jamaica,  which  is  N.E.  of  Nicara- 
gua ;  hence  they  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
counter  trade  wind.  These  and  similar  facts 
prove  the  existence  of  an  upper  cnrrent. 

The  upper  trade,  as  it  passes  northward  into 
cooler  regions,  sinks  gradually  to  the  earth,  and 
forms  the  prevailing  W.  and  S.W.  winds,  which 
makes  the  sailors  call  the  journey  from  Phila- 
delphia to  England  daton  kill.  At  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe  it  grases  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  all  travellers  who  have  visited  the  peak 
speak  of  the  strong  S.W.  wind  they  encounter 
at  the  summit.  But  the  place  at  which  the  upper 
current  reaches  the  earth  varies  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun.  It  descends  to  the  surface  in 
summer  in  somewhat  higher  latitudes  than  it 
does  in  winter. 

As  we  havQ  already  remarked,  the  law  of  rota- 
tion of  Dove  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are,  properly  speaking,  only  these  two 
atmospheric  currents  on  which  our  relations  of 
weather  depend,  a  polar  and  an  equatorial  cur- 
rent. '  Within  the  tropics  these  currents  flow 
one  over  the  other ;  but  beyond  the  tropics  they 
flow  beside  each  other  in  variable  channels; 
and  it  is  the  preponderance  of  one  of  these 
currents  over  the  other  at  a  given  place  which 
determines  extreme  circumstances  or  conditions 
in  respect  to  temperature,  and  their  contest 
and  alternate  prevalence  which  determines  the 
changeable  character  of  the  weather  of  our  own 
countries.  The  law  of  rotation^  as  deduced  from 
observations,  is  thus  stated  by  its  author :  *  In 
the  northern  hemisphere,  when  polar  and  equa- 
torial currents  succeed  each  other,  the  wind  veers, 
in  general,  in  direction  S.,  W.,  N.,  E.,  S.  round 
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the  compaas.  Exceptions  to  this  nJe  are  more 
common  between  S.  and  W.  and  between  N.  and 
£.  than  between  W.  and  N.  or  between  £.  and  S. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere,  when  polar  and 
equatorial  currents  succeed  each  other,  the  wind 
veers,  in  general,  in  direction  8.,  R,  N.,  W.,  S. 
round  the  compass.  Exceptions  to  this  rale 
are  more  common  between  N.  and  W.,  and 
between  S.  and  £.,  than  between  W.  and  S.  or 
between  £.  and  N.'  (Dove  On  the  DisiribmtwH 
of  Heat  <n>er  the  Surface  of  the  Globe.) 

Periodical  Wvnda, — ^In  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
trade  winds  receive  a  curious  modificatioD 
from  the  position  of  the  surrounding  land,  and 
the  effect  of  the  solar  heat  on  it.  During  one 
half  of  the  year,  fixmi  November  to  April,  the 
winds  blow  in  the  oidinaiy  direction  of  the 
trades,  i.  e.  from  the  N.£. ;  but  £rom  April  to 
November  they  blow  in  the  directly  opposite 
direction.  This  phenomenon  is  thus  explained. 
The  place  of  meeting  of  the  two  trade  winds 
varies  with  the  position  of  the  sun ;  consequently, 
at  places  between  the  limits  of  this  variation 
periodic  winds  blowing  in  exactly  opposite 
directions  are  produced.  These  winds  are  caUed 
Mo2f800N&  The  S.R  trade  wind,  as  we  have 
seen,  owes  its  easterly  direction  to  tbe  fact  that 
it  moves  towards  points  which  have  a  greater 
velocity  than  the  points  from  which  it  blows. 
These  conditions  are  changed  as  soon  as  the 
wind  crosses  the  equator,  and  the  S.E.  trade 
wind  becomes  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  Similaiiy  the 
N.E.  trade  wind  becomes  the  N.W.  monsoon. 

Between  the  equator  and  10^  south  latitude, 
N.W,  winds  prevail  from  October  to  Apnl, 
and  S.W.  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  other  parts 
of  the  tropics,  the  regular  trade  winds  are 
also  modified  by  the  configuration  of  the  land. 
On  the  coast  of  Guinea  the  wind  almost  con- 
stantly blows  from  the  S.W.,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  trades.  Near  the  Gape  Verd 
Islands  calms  and  variable  winds  are  usually 
experienced.  Between  the  parallels  of  30^  and 
40°,  in  both  the  North  and  South  Fad&e  Oceans, 
westerly  winds  blow  almost  constantly,  ex- 
cepting only  for  a  short  time  after  each  equinox. 
In  the  North  Athintic  Ocean  the  prevalenee  of 
westerly  winds  between  those  parallela  is  less 
constant,  in  consequence  of  the  oompazative 
narrowness  of  that  ocean,  and  the  consequent 
influence  of  the  opposite  continents ;  they  are 
still,  however,  the  prevailing  winds,  except  in 
the  months  of  April  and  October,  when  a 
N.E.  wind  is  mora  frequent 

Variable  Winde, — ^According  to  the  iam  of 
rotation^  even  the  variable  winds  of  high  lati- 
tudes ara  merely  occasional  deviations  from 
the  two  main  directions.  Beyond  the  trade 
wind  zone,  these  winds  continue  to  more  in 
parallel  channels.  '  The  characteristic  differ- 
ences of  these  currents  may  always  be  traced 
to  their  difference  of  temperatnre,  and  to  the 
differences  in  the  action  exerted  by  the  earth  on 
them  in  their  course.'  When  the  two  opposite 
currents  come  into  collision,  a  rotatoiy  motion 
is  often  produced;  and  thus  arise  revolving 
storms  or  cydonea,    [Stosv.]    It  is  a  diluted 
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point  whether  the  storms  of  the  British  Isles 
occur  according  to  this  rotation  theory.  Sudden 
and  violent  local  winds  are  produced  by  the 
rarefaction  which  attends  the  precipitation  of 
aqueous  vapour.  The  condensation  into  drops 
creates  an  immense  void,  the  filling  up  of  which 
must  necessarily  occasion  violent  atmospheric 
changes.  Hence  it  is  that  an  unusual  iaXl  of 
the  ^uometer  is  generally  followed  by  a  gale 
of  wind. 

The  different  manner  in  which  land  and  water 
are  affected  by  radiation  and  the  direct  heat  of 
the  sun  gives  rise  to  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
which  prevail  on  the  coasts.  They  occur  chiefly 
in  tropical  countries,  though  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  latitude,  and  are  percep- 
tible sometimes  as  far  north  as  Norway.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes 
more  heated  than  that  of  the  adjacent  ocean, 
and  the  air  over  the  land,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  rarefaction,  is  displaced  by  the  denser 
air  rushing  firom  the  sea.  Hence  a  current,  or 
sea  breesSf  beginning  at  some  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continuing  till  the  sun  is  near  setting, 
will  flow  from  the  water  towards  the  land.  At 
night  the  water  remains  warm,  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  cools  rapidly ;  and  hence  the 
current  sets  from  the  land  towards  the  water, 
and  forms  the  land  breeze.  Winds  of  this  sort 
are  more  frequent  about  islands  and  small 
peninsulas  tluui  in  other  situations.  In  moun- 
tainous districts  periodic  daily  breezes  also 
occur,  probably  produced  by  the  copious  noc^ 
tumaJl  radiation  from  the  summits  of  the 
mountains. 

A  variety  of  local  winds  have  received  par- 
ticular names.  The  Etesian  is  a  northerly  or 
north-easterly  wind,  which  prevails  very  much 
in  summer  all  over  Europe.  The  Siroooo  is  a 
hot,  moist,  and  relaxing  wind,  which  visits 
Naples  and  the  south  of  Italy  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Samiel  or 
Simoom,  of  Arabia  is  a  hot,  arid,  pestilential 
blast)  generally  coming  from  the  south.  The 
Kamsin  of  Egypt  is  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Harmattan  is  a  dry  east  wind,  also  of  an  un- 
wholesome character,  occurring  in  Guinea  and 
some  other  countries. 
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The  velocity  of  the  wind  varies  from  almost 
nothing  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour ; 
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but  the  maximum  is  variously  stated  by  different 
experimenters.  In  vol.  li.  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  a  table  is  given  of  the  different 
forces  and  velocities  of  winds,  drawn  up  by 
Smeaton  from  a  considerable  number  of  £Eu;ts 
alid  experiments,  by  the  assumption  that  the 
pressure  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
An  extract  from  it  is  given  above. 

(Prof.  Forbes'  Reports  on  Meteorology  to  the 
British  Association  for  1831  and  1840;  £x- 
perimenU  by  Col.  Beaufoy  in  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  viii.  p.  94  ;  DanieU's  Meteoro- 
logical Essays ;  Murray's  Geography,  Introd. ; 
PouiUet,  EUmens  de  Physique;  and  Greenwich 
Meteor.  Obs.;  Dove  On  the  DUtribution  of  Heat 
and  On  the  Laws  of  Storms;  Colonel  Eeid  On 
the  Laws  of  Storms;  Meteorology,  by  Jenyns; 
Herschel's  Meteorology ;  Maury's  Physical 
Geography  qf  the  Sea;  Eitaroy's  Weather  Book ; 
and  Buff's  Physics  of  the  Earth,  edited  by  Hoff"- 
mann.) 

IVlndHmiL  A  tulw  or  funnel  of  canvas, 
employed  to  convey  a  stream  of  fresh  air  down 
into  the  lower  parts  of  a  ship. 

Vtod-gaoye.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind.     [Anbmo- 

KSTEB.] 

WlndAire.  In  Gunnery,  windage  is  strictly 
the  difference  between  the  area  of  a  section 
of  the  bore  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  the 
area  of  a  great  circle  of  the  shot.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  estimated  by  linear  measure- 
ment)  and  is  then  taken  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  diameter  of  the  bore  and  that  of  the 
shot. 

WIndlais.  A  contrivance  used  in  many 
vessels,  instead  of  a  capstan,  for  raising  the 
anchor  or  lifting  other  heavy  weights.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  horizontal  polygonal  beam 
of  timber,  supported  at  a  short  distance  above 
the  deck  by  strong  uprights  called  wineUass- 
biits,  and  in  the  older  forms  of  the  machine  it 
is  ^rotated  by  means  of  short  poles  called  hand- 
spokes,  which  are  introduced  into  mortices  in 
tlie  body  of  the  windlass,  and  by  which  it  is 
turned  round,  winding  up  the  chain-cable  as  it 
revolves.  To  prevent  the  windlass  from  turning 
back  when  the  strain  of  the  chain  comes  upon 
it^  a  strong  ratchet-wheel  is  fixed  on  its  centre, 
into  the  teeth  of  which  a  number  of  pails, 
hinged  on  an  upright  timber  called  the  pall- 
but,  fall  as  the  wheel  revolves.  Modem  wind- 
lasses are  rotated  either  by  wheel- work  or  by  a 
ratchet  or  firiction  contrivance,  moved  by  handles 
like  those  of  a  pump,  which  catch  a  wheel 
on  the  windlass  and  turn  it  round  through  a 
certain  distance  at  each  stroke.  Brown's  cap- 
stan, however,  in  which  there  is  a  suitable  in- 
dented groove  for  receiving  and  holding  each 
link  of  the  chain-cable  as  the  capstan  revolves, 
is  now  usually  preferred  to  the  windlass. 

WlndnUlL  In  Mechanics,  a  mill  which 
receives  its  motion  from  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  the  oblique  sails  forming  virtually  a  great 
screw  of  four  threads,  which  the  wind  puts  into 
revolution.  The  building  containing  the  ma- 
chinery is  usually  circular.    To  the  extremity 
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of  the  principal  axis,  or  wind-shaft,  are  attached 
rectangular  frames,  generally  four,  on  which 
cloth  is  sometimes  stretched  to  form  the  sails  ; 
but  the  sails  are  now  more  usually  made  of 
wooden  lattice  work,  like  Venetian  blinds,  which 
may  be  opened  in  high  winds  to  let  part  of  the 
wind  through.  The  surfaces  of  the  sails  are 
not  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but  inclined  to  it 
at  a  certain  angle,  about  72°  at  the  extremities 
nearest  the  axle,  and  83°  at  the  further  ex- 
tremities ;  80  that  their  form  is  in  some  degree 
twisted,  and  different  from  a  plane  surface.  If 
we  suppose  the  axis  to  be  placed  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  wind  wiU  then  strike  the  sails 
obliquely,  and  the  force  may  therefore  be  re- 
solved into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  acting  in 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  gives  a 
motion  of  rotation  to  the  sails,  and  consequently 
to  the  main  shaft,  from  which  it  is  communi- 
cated to  the  machinery.  The  main  shaft  is  in- 
clined to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  from  8°  to 
16*^,  chiefly  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the  action 
of  the  wind  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  would 
be  weakened  if  the  sails  came  too  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  building. 

As  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  constantly 
changing,  some  apparatus  is  required  for  bring- 
ing the  axle  and  sails  into  their  proper  position. 
This  is  sometimes  effected  by  supporting  the 
machinery  on  a  strong  rertical  axis,  the  pirot 
of  which  moves  in  a  socket  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground ;  so  that  the  whole  structure  may  be 
turned  round  by  a  lever.  But  it  is  now  usual 
to  construct  the  building  with  a  movable  roof, 
which  revolves  upon  friction  rollers,  and  the 
f*haft  being  fixed  in  the  roof,  is  brought  round 
along  with  it.  The  roof  is  brought  into  the  re- 
quired position  by  means  of  a  small  vane  wheel 
furnished  with  sails,  which  turns  round  when 
the  wind  strikes  on  either  side  of  it,  and  drives 
a  pinion  which  works  into  the  teeth  of  a  large 
crown  wheel  connected  with  and  surrounding 
the  movable  roof.  This  wheel  will  settle  itself 
where  there  is  the  minimum  of  motion  imparted 
to  it,  which  will  be  in  the  line  in  which  the  wind 
is  blowing ;  and  the  main  sails  are  by  this  ex- 
pedient constantly  made  to  face  the  wind. 

Of  the  Form  and  Position  of  the  Sails. — From 
the  investigations  of  Parent  and  Belidor,  it 
appears  that  the  maximum  effect  of  the  wind 
on  the  sails  is  produced  when  their  inclination 
to  the  axis  of  rotation  is  about  64}  degrees; 
or  when  the  angle  of  weather,  i.e.  the  angle 
formed  by  the  plane  of  the  sail  and  the  plane 
of  its  revolution,  is  364  degrees.  But  this 
result,  being  obtained  nom  considering  the 
effect  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  when  at  rest, 
does  not  agree  with  that  which  is  found  by  ex- 
periment. In  fact,  as  the  velocity  of  the  sail 
tends  to  withdraw  it  from  the  action  of  the 
wind,  it  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  diminu- 
tion of  force  by  diminishing  the  angle  of 
weather,  or  to  bring  the  sail  into  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  wind  may  strike  its  surface  more 
directly ;  and  since  the  velocity  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  sail  is  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  axis,  it  follows  that  in  order  to 
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produce  the  greatest  efifect  every  elementaiy 
portion  of  it  ought  to  have  a  different  angle  of 
weather,  diminishing  from  the  centre  to  the 
extremity  of  the  sail.  Euler  has  given  a  theo- 
rem which  determines  the  law  of  variation. 
Let  a  be  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  b  the . 
velocity  of  any  ^ven  part  of  the  sail ;  then  the 
action  of  the  wilid  upon  that  part  of  the  sail 
will  be  a  maximum  when  the  tangent  of  its  in- 
clination to  the  axis,  or  the  cotangent  of  the 
angle  of  weather, 

Suppose  that  at  a  given  part  of  the  sail  the 

velocity  of  the  sail  is  equal  to   the  velocity  of 

the  wind,  we  have  then  a  =  6;  and  the  formula 

becomes 

-/  2  +  J  +  f  -  3-661 =tangent  of  74®  19',  which 

gives  16°  41'  for  the  angle  of  weather. 

This  subject  was  investigated  experimentally 
by  Smeaton  (Phil,  IVans.  vol.  li.),  who  found 
that  the  common  practice  of  inclining  the  sails 
from  72°  to  76°  to  the  axis  is  much  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  angle  assigned  by  Parent,  the 
effect  being  as  46  to  31.  When  the  sails  were 
weathered  in  the  Dutch  manner,  or  with  their 
sur&ce  concave  to  the  wind,  and  the  angle  of 
inclination  greater  towards  the  extremities,  the 
effect  was  greater  than  when  weathered  either 
in  the  common  way  or  according  to  Euler  9 
theorem.  But  the  effect  was 
greatest  when  they  were  en- 
larged at  their  extremities, 
and  had  the  form  c  dfe,  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure; 
so  that  c^  was  one-third  of  the 
radius  A  B,  and  cBto'Bd&a 
6  to  3.  If  the  sails  be  farther 
enlarged,  the  effect  is  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the 
surface ;  and  besides,  when  the 
quantity  of  doth  is  great,  the 
machine  is  much  exposed  to  injury  from  sudden 
squalls.  In  Smeaton's  experiments  the  angle 
of  weather  varied  with  the  distance  from  the 
axis ;  and  it  appeared  from  several  trials  that 
the  most  efficacious  angles  at  the  different  parts 
of  the  sail  were  those  in  the  following  table : — 


Fig.  1 


Parts  of  A  B, 

which  iB  divided  into 

Six  equal  Parts 

Angle 
with  tiM  Axis 

Angle 
of  WMtber 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

720 
71 
72 
74 

a* 

18° 
19 
18 
16 

'? 

If  the  radius  A  B  of  the  sail  be  SO  fe«t, 
then  the  sail  will  commence  at  }  of  A  B,  or 
6  feet  from  the  axis,  where  the  angle  of  in- 
clination will  be  72°.  At  10  feet  from  the  axis, 
the  angle  will  be  71°;  and  so  on,  as  in  the 
table.  In  point  of  fact,  the  surfaces  of  windmill 
sails  should  be  helical,  or  nearly  so^  while  they 
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ftre  in  action.  But  as  they  are  tiristed  some- 
what by  the  action  of  the  wind  itself,  the  sur- 
faces are  not  helical  when  at  rest,  but  are  more 
uearly  so  when  in  motion.  In  the  best  forms 
of  mill,  the  Venetian  work,  of  which  the  sails 
are  composed,  is  so  made  that  it  is  opened  partly 
by  the  increaised  centrifugal  force  when  ike  miU 
runs  at  a  high  speed. 

Of  the  Elfeet  of  Wmdmili  Sails.^The  follow- 
ing maxims  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  sails 
were  deduced  by  Smeaton  from  his  experi- 
ments : — 

1.  The  velocity  of  windmill  sails,  whether 
loaded  or  unloaded,  so  as  to  produce  a  maximum 
effect,  is  nearly  as  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 
their  shape  and  position  being  the  same.  2. 
The  load  at  the  maximum  is  nearlv,  but  some- 
what less,  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  the  shape  and  position  of  the  sails  being 
the  same.  3.  The  effects  of  the  same  sails  at  a 
maximum  are  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  velocity 
of  the  wind,  but  somewhat  less.  4.  The  load 
of  the  same  sails  at  the  maximum  is  nearly  as 
the  squares,  and  their  effects  as  the  cubes  of 
their  number  of  turns  in  a  given  time.  5.  When 
the  sails  are  loaded  so  as  to  produce  a  maximum 
effect  at  a  given  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  increases,  the  load  continuing  the 
same,  then  the  increase  of  effect,  when  the  in- 
crease of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  small,  will 
be  nearly  as  the  square  of  those  velocities; 
when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  doubled,  the 
effect  is  nearly  as  1 0  to  275.  When  the  velocities 
compared  are  more  than  double  of  that  where 
the  given  load  produces  a  maximum,  the  effects 
compared  increase  nearly  in  the  simple  ratio  of 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  6.  In  sails  where  the 
positions  and  figures  are  similar  and  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  the  same,  the  number  of  turns  in  a 
given  time  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radius  or 
length  of  the  sail.  7.  The  \(id  at  a  maximum 
that  sails  of  a  similar  figure  and  position  will 
overcome  at  a  given  distance  from  the  centre  of 
motion  will  be  as  the  cube  of  the  radius.  8. 
The  effects  of  sails  of  similar  figure  and  position 
are  as  the  square  of  the  radius.  9.  The  velocity 
of  the  extremities  of  Dutch  sails,  as  well  as  of 
the  enlarged  sails  in  all  their  usual  positions, 
when  unloaded,  or  even  loaded  to  a  maximum, 
is  considerably  quicker  than  the  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

Horizontal  Windmills, — ^Windmills  are  some- 
times constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Pl^^  2^  planes  of  the  sails  in- 

tersect each  other  in 
the    wind -shaft,    in 
which  case  they  are 
called  horizontal  wind* 
mills  ;    because     the 
wind-shaft  being  usu- 
ally vertical,  the  sails 
have  a  horizontal  mo- 
tion.     In    this   con- 
struction A  B  is  the 
wind-shaft  or  arbor,  which  moves  upon  pivots. 
Cross-bars  are  fixed  in  this  arbor,  which  carry 
the  frames  C  D  I  K  and  G  H  £  F.    The  sails 
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C  K  and  G  F  are  stretched  on  these  frames, 
and  are  carried  round  the  axis  A  B  by  the 
perpendicular  impulse  of  the  wind;  and  a 
toothed  wheel  fixed  upon  the  arbor  gives  mo- 
tion to  the  machinery.  Two  sails  only  are 
represented  in  this  figure,  but  there  are  alwavs 
two  others  at  right  angles  to  these.  When  tne 
wind  impels  the  two  sails  C  K  and  G  F  equally, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  motion  can  ensue.  In 
order,  then,  that  motion  may  be  communicated 
to  the  machine,  the  impulse  of  the  wind  on 
the  returning  sail  must  be  removed,  either  by 
screening  it  from  the  wind,  or  by  making  it 
present  a  less  surface  when  returning  against 
the  wind.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  said  to 
be  practised  in  Tartar^,  Persia,  and  some  pro- 
vinces in  Spain.  Theotner  method  was  contrived 
by  Hooke,  and  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  feather- 
ing paddle-wheel.  Horizontal  windmills,  how- 
ever, are  greatly  inferior  to  vertical,  and  even 
the  last  are  going  out  of  use,  the  steam  engine 
being  so  much  preferable  as  a  pnme  mover, 
and  being  now  so  widely  available. 

IVlndow  (Dan.  vindue,  Span,  ventana).  In 
Architecture,  an  aperture  in  a  wall  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air  to  the  interior.  In 
distributing  windows  so  that  there  be  had  a  suf- 
ficiency of  light,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  piers  or 
intervals  between  them  never  less  than  the  width 
of  the  window,  and  never  more  than  two  widths 
of  the  same.  Where  it  is  required  to  ascertain 
the  total  area  of  light  necessary  for  a  room, 
the  following  empirical  rule  is  frequently  used : 
Multiply  together  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  pro- 
duct, which  will  be  the  area  of  light  required. 

IVlndow  Traoery-    [Tracebt,  Window.! 

IXTlBe  (Lat.  vinum,  Gr.  ohos).  The  fermented 
juice  of  the  Grape  Vine,  Vitis  mnifera.  The  alco- 
holic strength  of  wine  depends  on  the  amount  of 
glucose  or  grape  sugar  contained  in  the  must; 
its  flavour  on  certain  essential  oils  produced  in 
the  grape  itself  when  it  has  reached  maturity, 
or  perhaps  on  some  ethers  developed  at  once  m 
the  process  of  fermentation,  or  more  slowly  as 
the  wine  ripens  by  age.  The  latter  is  probably 
the  true  explanation  of  what  is  called  the 
bouquet  of  wine,  for  common  wines,  though  they 
may  be  often  kept  for  an  indefinite  period,  do 
not  improve  by  age,  while  the  highest  class  of 
wines  become,  within  certain  limits,  much  bet- 
ter by  keeping. 

The  home  of  the  grape  is  apparently  Syria. 
It  will  not  fiourish  in  tropicid  regions;  and 
though  it  grows  luxuriantly  even  in  the  colder 
portions  of  the  tem|}6rate  zone,  it  will  not  or- 
oinarily  ripen  its  fruit  higher  than  at  about  the 
42nd  degree  of  latitude  in  the  Old  World,  the 
isothermal  line  in  the  New  World  being  lower. 
It  was  not,  it  seems,  cultivated  in  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
slowly  introduced  even  into  Italy,  if  we  are  to 
trust  the  accounts  given  of  the  simple  life  of 
the  Italian  peasantry  in  the  second  century  b.c. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  France  by 
Probus ;  and,  according  to  common  report^  the 
best  vintages  of  that  country  are  even  now 
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obtained  from  spots  which  had  beon  selected  | 
originally  by  Italian  cultivators.     Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  Bomanie  Conti  of  Burgundy. 

The  vine  grows  best  on  exposed  hills,  on  a 
light-,  calcareous,  and  especially  on  a  volcanic 
soil,  and  with  a  south-east  aspect  The  nature 
of  the  soil  is  everything  with  the  wine  pro- 
duced ;  for  while  the  produce  of  a  particular 
spot  may  be  of  the  highest  market  value,  that 
which  is  grown  a  few  yards  from  the  mysteri- 
ous boimdary  may  be  almost  valueless.  Np 
analysis  of  the  soil  of  the  best  vineyards  has 
given  any  clue  to  this  remarkable  difference  in 
produce.  All  that  is  known  is  matter  of  ex- 
perience, though  as  the  juice  of  the  grape  al- 
ways contains  a  notable  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar  in  solution,  which  is  deposited  as  the 
wine  ripens,  it  is  clear  that  the  soil  must  con- 
tain potash. 

The  manufacture  of  the  wine,  and  the  mani- 
pulation of  the  grape  harvest^  are  matters  of 
carefiil  and  anxious  interest  to  the  vine-grower. 
A  bad  vineyard  will  not,  of  course,  produce  good 
wine,  but  the  produce  of  the  best  vinej^ard  may 
bo  spoiled  by  bad  management  or  unskilfulness. 
The  vintages  most  famous  in  antiquity  have 
become  poor  or  worthless.  Either  other  loca- 
lities have  been  more  favourable,  or  the  skill  of 
the  vinedresser  has  declined  in  Italy  and  the 
JGcoan,  for  certainly  the  modem  Falemian 
and  Chian  wines  are  very  poor.  At  pre- 
sent, with  the  exception  of  Monte  Fiascone, 
thero  is  hardly  a  good  Italian  wine  in  the 
market^  and  the  vintages  of  grapes  must  be 
manipulated  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  present  be- 
fore they  attain  any  reputation.  It  would  be 
impossible,  however,  in  a  work  like  this,  to 
give  any  account  of  the  various  wines  which 
in  increasing  numbers  aro  commended  to  the 
British  public  The  reader  will  find  abundant 
information  in  the  Commercial  Dictionan/, 

Use  of  Wine  in  England. — In  early  English 
histoiy,  almost  all  the  foreign  wine  (for  some 
was  manufactured  at  home)  was  imported  from 
Bordeaux.  From  the  time  of  our  Henry  II.  to  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Brotigni,  a  period  of  more 
than  two  centuries,  Guienne  was  a  dependency 
of  the  English  crown,  the  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  the  whole  western  sea  coast  of 
France  was  constant,  and  the  commercial  re- 
lations wero  very  close.  "Wine  was  very  cheap, 
and  lay  within  the  means  of  all  but  the  poorest 
classes  of  society,  being  sold  freely  and  gene- 
rally at  from  2d.  to  Sd.  the  gallon  in  money  of 
the  time,  this  sum  being  the  ordinary  wages  of 
a  day  labourer.  After  the  conquest  of  Guienne, 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  price 
was  doubled.  Spanish  and  Greek  wines  were 
known,  but  were  dear,  and  rarely  imported. 

The  constant  wars  between  this  country  and 
France,  and  the  frequent  interruption  of  com- 
mercial relations,  made  the  wine  trade  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations ;  but  claret,  i.e.Ited  Bordeaux, 
was  the  common  wine  of  people  in  England  till 
the  negotiation  of  the  Methuen  treaty  practically 
excluded  the  weaker  produce  of  France  by  the 
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enactment  of  what  was  in  efiect  a  pBohibitiTe 
duty.  The  treaty  was  reluctantly  acceded  to^ 
even  by  the  stanchest  friends  of  the  New  Settle- 
ment. It  caused  great  discontent  in  Scotland,  but 
it  is  believed  that  its  terms  were  evaded  by  smug- 
glLn^,  a  practice  which  at  this  time  generally 
fell  m  with  the  tastes  and  political  mnpathiee 
of  the  Scotch,  who  were  dj^satisfied  at  being 
debarred  from  the  use  of  their  fiivonrite  bever- 
age, and  not  disinclined  to  czipj)le  the  re- 
sources of  the  new  dynasty  by  avoidiitg  as  hx 
as  possible  any  contribution  to  the  revenii& 
For  many  a  ^ear  the  charges  of  the  custom- 
houses at  Leith  and  elsewhere  exoeeded  the 
receipts. 

The  exigencies  of  the  wars  of  ihe  eighteenth 
century,  and  Anally  of  the  great  continental 
struggle,  led,  along  with  many  other  fiscal  ex- 
pedients, to  tiie  extension  of  the  dudes  o&  wine. 
They  were  raised  from  4«.  l(kl,  on  French  and 
Zs,  l^d.  on  Portuguese  growths,  at  which  tJbey 
wero  in  1794,  to  lOa.  6<i.on French  and  6^.  Id.  on 
Portuguese ;  and  in  1804  tolZs,  9d.  ajid  Ss.  lOd. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  effect 
was  a  great  diminution  in  consumption  (the 
duties  being  so  absurdly  high  that  they  almost 
amounted  to  prohibitions) ;  a  considei&ble  de- 
velopement  of  8muggling,and  a  general  subsUtu- 
tion  of  spirits  for  wine.  In  1825,  however,  the 
duties  were  reduced  to  7$.  Zd,  on  French, 
is.  lOd.  on  all  other  foreign  wines,  and  2&  bd. 
on  Cape  ^uroduce.  In  1831  the  duties  on  all 
foreign  wines  were  equalised  at  5^.  6d.,  and 
Cape  wines  charged  2s.  9d. 

In  course  of  time  a  general  demand  was 
made  that  the  wine  duties  should  be  reconsi- 
dered, many  persons  advocating  a  uniform  tax 
of  1«.  the  gallon,  others suggestingan ad  valorem 
duty,  others  an  alcoholic  duty.  The  last  of  the 
plans,  and  obviously  that  which  is  the  most 
practicable,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
most  just,  was  adopted  in  1860.  It  is  dear 
that,  especially  in  a  commodity  like  wine,  the 
market  value  of  which  depends  on  fashion,  and 
varies  with  age,  the  imposition  of  an  ad 
valorem  tax  would  have  been  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  The  government,  therefore, 
proposed  that  all  wines  containing  25  per  cent 
and  upwards  of  proof  spirit  should  pay  2^.  a 
gallon,  those  whicn  contained  less  Is.,  the  avowed 
object  of  the  change,  concurrently  with  the 
negotiation  of  the  French  commercial  treaty, 
being  the  encouragment  of  light  wine  consump- 
tion. Sufficient  time  has  h^dly  elapsed  since 
the  change,  to  give  any  proof  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment;  but  the  revenue  has 
suffered  veiy  little  loss,  and  bids  fair  soon  to 
reach  and  exceed  the  amount  derived  before  the 
change.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  although 
the  alcohol  contained  in  wine  is  much  less 
lightly  taxed  than  that  in  spirits,  the  eon- 
sumption  of  tlie  latter  has  greatly  increased. 
The  duty  on  bottled  wines,  put  in  I860  at  the 
highest  rate,  was  in  1866  reduced  m  the  case 
of  wines  below  25  per  cent,  to  the  lower  rate, 
the  change  having  been  provided  by  the  terms 
of  the  Austrian  commercial  treaty. 
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r  (A.-SCLX.  gehwing).  Id  Architecture. 
[Ale.] 

ytnag*.  In  Botany,  certain  membranons 
expansions  of  different  parts  of  plants.  The 
two  lateral  oblong  petals  of  a  Papilionaceons 
corolla,  the  two  Literal  sepals  of  a  Folygala^ 
the  expansion  from  the  back  of  the  &uit  of  the 
Ash-tree,  from  the  sides  of  the  seedof  a  jSM'ftOftia, 
and  from  the  surface  of  many  Umbelliferous 
fruits,  are  all  called  wings ;  as  also  are  th^uem- 
branes  sometimes  projecting  from  the  angles  of 
certain  stems  or  leaf  stalks. 

Wings.  In  Military  operations,  the  flank 
portions  of  an  army,  as  distinguished  &om  the 
centre.  £ach  regiment  is  also  divided  into  two 
portions,  called  the  right  and  hft  wings. 

Wings.  In  ships,  wiugs  are  passages  along 
the  sides  of  the  ship  between  the  fore  and  after 
cockpit,  to  give  the  carpenters  ready  access  to 
any  leak. 

'WiniT'tnuuioiii.  In  a  ship  with  a  square 
stem,  that  transom  on  which  the  main  body  of 
the  stem  rests. 

'Wlmuu  An  Indian  name  for  layers  of  the 
dried  bark  of  Lecytkia  OUaria,  used  in  Guiana 
as  wrappers  for  cigarettes. 

Vnrner  (a  Teutonic  word).  One  of  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year.  Winter  is  usually 
understood  to  begin  with  the  shortest  day,  and 
to  end  when  the  sun  returns  to  the  vemal 
equinox. 

"Winter's  Bark.  The  bark  of  tJie  Drimys 
Winterly  or  Wintera  aroTnatica,  a  lai^e  forest 
tree  growing  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Granada, 
and  which  was  first  brought  to  England  by 
Captain  Winter,  who  accompanied  Sir  Francis 
Di-ake,  in  1578,  to  the  straits  of  Magalhaens, 
where  he  obtained  his  specimens.  It  is  found 
in  the  market  in  large  quills  or  rolled  pieces  of  a 
dull  yellowish  grey  colour,  and  has  an  aromatic 
odour  and  warm  pungent  flavour.  It  was  at  first 
confounded  with  Canella  barkf  which  it  much 
resembles  in  appeaiunce  and  flavour,  but  its 
inner  surface  is  reddish  brown,  whereas  that  of 
Canella  is  much  paler,  and  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  gives  a  precipitate  in  its  infusion,  but 
not  in  tl^t  of  caneUa.  Canella  is  the  bark  of 
the  Canella  alba,  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America. 

IVlnter^-ffreen.  TheCkimaphilaumbellaia, 
a  plant  which,  under  the  name  of  Pipsissewa, 
was  first  used  medicinally  by  the  aborigines  of 
America.  The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  is 
tonic  and  diuretic.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
some  chronic  afifections  of  the  urinary  organs. 

The  name  winter-green  is  also  giyen  to 
Gaulthiebia. 

Wlpenk  In  some  kinds  of  Machineiy, 
as  oil-mills,  powder-mills,  fulling-mills,  pieces 
projecting  generally  from  horizontal  axles,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  stampers,  pounders,  or 
hcAvy  pistons,  in  vertical  directions,  and  then 
leaving  them  to  fall  by  their  own  weight.  The 
principal  object  to  be  attended  to  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  wipers  is  to  give  them  such  a  form 
that  the  weight  shall  be  raised  with  a  motion 
slow  at  first  and  gradually  increasing  in  velocity, 
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like  that  of  gravity ;  and  to  this  end  the  outline 
of  the  wiper  should  be  a  parabola. 

ixnre-drawliiff.  The  art  of  extending  the 
ductile  metals  into  wire.  The  operation  is 
performed  by  casting  or  hammering  the  metal 
into  a  bar,  which  is  then  successively  drawn 
through  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  each  being 
smaller  than  the  other,  until  the  requisite  fine- 
ness is  attained.  The  holes  through  which  ex- 
tremely fine  wires  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver 
are  occasionally  drawn,  are  sometimes  made  in 
a  diamond  or  ruby. 

Wtobjy  Ordlnaiioes  o£  Maritime  laws, 
principally  compiled  from  those  of  Oleron. 
(Hallam,  Middle  Jges,  ch.  ix.  part  ii)  [Mabi- 
TijcB  Law.] 

Wlserite.  A  hydrated  variety  of  native 
carbonate  of  manganese  (Diallogite),  named 
after  the  Swiss  mineralo^st  Wiser.  It  occurs 
in  yellowish  or  reddish  silky  fibres  atGonsenz, 
in  Switzerland. 

"Wlsli,  In  Teutonic  Mythology,  the  embo- 
diment of  fruition  or  actual  ei\joyment  of  de- 
sire, as  distinguished  from  mere  longing.  It  is 
thus  an  attribute  of  Odin,  or  rather  may  bo 
considered  as  only  another  name  for  Odin, 
Wish  being  endowed  with  bodily  shape  and 
powers,  and  rejoicing  in  his  own  works,  as  a 
father  rejoices  in  his  children.  The  form 
used  to  express  this  attribute  in  the  Edda  is 
Oski ;  and  thenoe  the  word  osk  is  employed  as 
a  prefix,  as  in  oska-eteinn,  a  wishing-stone, 
oska-byrr  (Gr.  ik^cvos  ©JIpo*),  a  fair  wind,  i.e. 
such  a  wind  as  a  man  may  wish  for ;  oska-bam, 
a  wish-child,  i.e.  an  adopted  child.  Thus  the 
heroes  whom  the  Valkyries,  or  oska-mser,  guide 
to  the  WalhallOj  are  Odin's  oska-bam,  or  (^oice 
children.  This  power  of  wish  marked  the  spear 
of  Odin,  the  hammer  of  Thor,  which  after 
doing  its  work  returned  of  itself  to  his  hand, 
and  the  necklace  of  Freva,  which  answers  to 
the  cestus  of  Aphroditi.  (Dasent,  Popular 
Tales  from  the  Norse,  xciii.)  In  a  remark- 
able Vedic  hymn,  cited  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  in  his  History  of  Sanserit  Literature, 
p.  561,  the  same  idea  apparently  is  conveyed 
by  the  word  kama,  in  describing  the  work  of 
creation.  This  word,  which  he  translates  by 
the  term  love,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  inter- 
prets as  wish,  or  desire.  {Edin^rgk  Bemew, 
Oct.  1860,  p.  384.) 

Wtotarla  (after  Caspar  Wistar,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Pennsylvania).  A  genus  of  climb- 
ing shmbs  of  the  order  Legumtnosa,  natives  of 
North  America,  Japan,  the  northern  provinces 
of  China,  &c.  Two  swedes  are  well  known, 
and  largely  grown  in  this  country  for  the  sake 
of  their  elegant  racemes  of  lilac  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  great  profusion  when  the 
plant  is  trained  over  on  a  south  wall  or  other 
sheltered  spot  W.  sinensis,  the  Chinese 
species,  has  larger  and  paler  flowers  than 
those  of  W.  frutesoens,  the  American  kind,  the 
flowers  of  which,  moreover,  are  slightly  scented, 
and  have  a  greenish  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
standard. 

'Wtotlt.    [Otjistitis.] 
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>Vlt  (A.-Siix.;  akin  to  G-er.  wissen,  Lat. 
videre,  Gr.  l^Ty^  to  xe^  to  know).  Wit  has 
been  defined  briefly  to  be  the  unexpected 
combination  of  distant  resemblances.  The 
term  unt  has  in  the  oonrse  of  two  centuries 
passed  through  more  significations  than  most 
others  in  the  English  language.  Without 
going  farth«r  back  than  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  wit  is  used  bj  Sir  J.  Davies  as  the 
most  general  name  for  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. In  the  time  of  Cowley  and  Hobbes,  it 
came  to  denote  a  superior  degree  of  under- 
standing, and  more  particularly  a  quick  and 
brilliant  reason.  By  Dryden  it  is  used  as  very 
nearly  synonymous  with  talent  or  abUUy ;  but 
after  his  time,  and  more  particularly  by  Addi- 
son in  his  papers  on  Wit,  we  find  a  gradual  ap- 
proximation to  the  modem  signification  of  the 
term.  (For  the  difference  of  meaning  between 
wit  and  htUU,  see  Edm,  Rev.  vol.  iii.  p.  399.) 

IVltcdi  of  AirnesL  In  Geometry,  a  curve 
of  the  third  order,  first  noticed  by  Maria 
Oaetano  Agnesi  in  her  Istiiugioni  Analxticke, 
Milano  1748  (translated  by  Colston),  and 
called  by  her  the  Versiera.  The  equation  to 
rectangular  co-ordinates  is»y*=4o*  (2  a— x), 
whence  tlie  curve  may  easily  be  traced. 

mrttoli  M0aL  A  popular  name  given  to 
the  pollen  or  powder  sold  in  the  shops  under 
the  name  of  Lycopodium,  procured  from  the 
Lycopodium  davatum^  or  Clubmots.  It  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  oily  inflammable 
matter,  and  when  thrown  into  the  flame  of  a 
candle  produces  a  sudden  flash  or  blaze,  whence 
it  is  used  in  theatres  for  imitating  lightning. 
It  ha.s  also,  from  its  yellow  colour,  been  called 
vegetable  sulphur.  In  Pharmacy,  it  is  used  for 
enveloping  pills  to  prevent  their  adhesion. 

IVltolioralt.  The  craft,  cunning,  or  science 
of  the  wise,  the  words  wizard  and  vnich  being 
connected  with  the  Teutonic  wissen,  and  the 
Oreek  IZuv,  to  know,  [WrrBNAOBMor.]  But 
the  term  has  been  practically  confined  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  dealings 
with  the  agencies  of  the  spiritual  or  unseen 
world,  and  who  thus  become  endowed  with 
preternatural  powers,  exercised  sometimes  for 
the  good,  but  far  more  commonly  for  the 
injury  of  mankind.  This  was  especially  the 
medieval  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  rested 
undoubtedly  on  the  hypothesis  that  witches 
were  enabled  to  do  certain  acts  wholly  by  virtue 
of  A  compact  with  the  devil  or  his  imps.  But 
the  word  is  also  used  by  the  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  that  the  laws  enjoining  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  witches  are  directed  merely  against 
poisoners.  But  the  phenomena  described  in 
such  cases  as  that  of  the  witch  of  Endor  closely 
resemble  those  of  modem  witchcraft.,  while 
they  exhibit  no  trace  whatever  of  poisoning. 
The  league  of  the  Jewish  witches  with  fajni- 
liar  spirits  still  fiirther  attests  the  identity  of 
Jewish  notions  on  the  subject  with  those  which 
were  entertained  through  the  middle  ages. 

For  the  origin  of  the  idea  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  account.    The  power  which 
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words  have  exercised  on  the  mind  when  their 
original  meaning  has  been  in  part  or  wholly 
forgotten  is  manifest  to  all  students  of  the 
history  of  language.  If  confusions  such  as 
those  between  Acmce^f ,  tkinvng^  and  a^koi,  a  wolf 
— both  words  belonging  to  the  same  root,  the 
bmte  being  so  named  firom  the  glossiness  of  his 
skin— may  possibly  have  supplied  the  germ  of 
notions  whidi  were  afterwards  expanded  intotlie 
supewtition  of  Ltcanthkopt  [Ltcaox  ;  Wekb- 
WOLYBS],  the  mysterious  wisdom  ascribed  to 
the  sun  as  seeing  into  all  the  hidden  nooks  nnd 
crannies  of  the  universe,  and  to  Phoebus  Apollo 
as  the  sun-god  or  light-god,  may  perhaps 
fiimish  a  clue  to  the  notion  of  a  wisdom  whicJi, 
although  not  naturally  attainable  by  man,  may 
be  acquired  from  superior  beings.  Thus  in  the 
Homeric  hymn  Hermss  is  described  as  seeking 
this  boun  at  the  hands  of  Apollo ;  and  although 
the  latter  cannot  impart  to  him  all  his  secrets, 
yet  he  grants  his  prayer  in  part,  and  directs 
him  to  £e  Thri»,  who  dwell  &r  down  in  hid- 
den dales,  and  who  will  reveal  to  him  many 
mysteries. 

As  a  method  of  accounting  for  certain  al- 
leged or  assumed  phenomena,  the  hypothesis  of 
witchcraft  is  not  less  rationalistic  than  the 
opinion  which  denies  the  possibility  of  such 
phenomena,  or  of  the  agency  by  which  they 
are  said  to  be  brought  about.  Although  there 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  warrant  for  the  asser- 
tion that  'everyone  everywhere  and  always 
prefers  the  less  wonderful  to  the  more  wonder- 
ful of  two  explanations  of  the  same  fact,'  it  may 
be  safely  maintained  that  the  theory  of  witch- 
craft is  an  attempt  to  trace  certain  supposed  re> 
suits  to  a  cause.  But  the  preference  of  a  natural 
to  a  supernatural  causation  could  not  present  it- 
self as  an  alternative  to  men  on  whose  minds  the 
idea  of  any  order  or  cosmos  had  not  yet  dawned. 
This  intellectual  state  characterises  pre-emi- 
nently those  ages  to  which  the  earlier  Yedic 
literature  [  Vbda.]  and  the  Homeric  poems  belong. 
To  the  men  of  tiiis  pre-historic  age  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  outward  world  were  aU  brought 
about  by  a  conscious  and  personal  agency ;  and 
although  some  of  these  phenomena  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  there  was  no  reason  for 
this  beyond  the  arbitrary  will  of  tbe  personal 
sgents.  Hence  the  same  arbitrary  will  ac- 
counted at  once  for  all  unusual  phenomena,  and 
for  these  they  looked  with  an  impatient  eager- 
ness as  assurances  that  tliese  agencies  were  not 
dormant.  Hence  if  the  Homeric  Greek  could 
have  been  supplied  with  a  philosophical  his- 
tory of  the  past,  such  a  history  would  have 
appeared  to  him,  in  Mr.  Grote's  words,  *  not 
merely  unholy  and  unimpressive,  but  destitute 
of  all  plausibility  or  title  to  credence.'  (//»- 
tory  of  Greece^  part  i.  ch.  xvi.)  A  oomparison 
of  the  Greek  with  the  Jewish  mind  will  ex- 
hibit to  a  certain  extent  the  same  characteristics 
in  both,  and  account  for  the  resemblances  of 
their  popular  belief. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  idea,  its  universality  can  scarcely  be  called 
into  question.    It  has  taken  root  in  all  conn- 
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tries,  and  giTBS  way  bat  slowly  before  the  ex-  '  missioners  who  tried  the  various  sectaries  of 
perimental  results  of  inductive  science.  In  the  time  were  equally  directed  to  enquire  into 
almost  all  countries  also  it  has  led  in  great  j  and  punish  magical  practices.  In  the  fourteenth 
measure  to  the  same  results  of  fear,  credulity,  <  century  the  persecution  of  witches  assumed  a 
gross  injustice,  and  cruelty.  ;  more  regular  and  severe  character.    The  well- 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  general  belief  prevailed  known  accusations  against  the  Templars  ( 1 309 ), 
in  magical  practices  and  incantations,  eepe-  <  in  which  cdl  the  common  charges  of  compacts 
cially  by  women ;  and  Thessaly  was  the  region '  with  the  devil,  witch-assemblies,  &c.,  were 
most  celebrated  for  the  pursuit  of  these  arts  by  mingled  with  those  of  atheism  and  heresy, 
its  inhabitants.  The  same  superstition  was  were  but  the  prelude  to  a  long  series  of  similar 
equally  prevalent  among  the  Romans.  But,  in ;  proceedings.  About  this  time  the  south  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  modem   France,  north  of  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  Ger- 


times,  a  witch  is  supposed  to  derive  her  power 
from  a  peculiar  compact  with  evil  spirits ;  and 
this  species  of  witchcraft  is  of  course  posterior 
to  the  rise  of  Christianity.    The  first  traces  of 


many  seem  to  have  been  most  mfested  with 
demoniacal  agency.  The  female  sex  seems 
from  the  earliest  times  to  have  been  most  im- 
plicated in  the  public  horror  of  witchcraft; 


the  modem  superstition  respecting  witchcraft  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Augustine,  who  |  century  the  decrees  of  councils,  &c  which 
speaks  of  magicians  as  living  in  society  with  |  speak  of  witchcraft,  are  principally  directed 
devils,  and  having  a  compact  with  them.  The  <  against  women.  Prom  this  time,  therefore,  we 
witchcraft   of    more    ancient    times    became .  may  date  the  separation  in  popular  belief  of 


easily  connected  in  vulgar  belief  with  the  su- 
perstitions arising  out  of  Christian  theology. 
Ab  early  as  the  council  of  Ancyra  (308),  the 


the  higher  magic  practised  by  learned  and 
distin^shed  men,  from  the  petty  witchcraft 
in  which  the  performers  were  poor,  old,  and 


belief  in  transformations  by  magical  art  (of  ignorant  women.  Many  of  the  great  magicians 
which  we  find  so  remarkable  an  instance  in  |  were  believed  to  operate  their  wonders  by  the 
the  romance  of  Appuleius)  is  condemned  as  i  control  which  they  had  acquired  over  inferior 
heretical.  The  gods  of  the  ancient  mythology,  I  spiritual  agents,  without  any  express  compact 
bythezealouspreachingoftheChristianclergy,  j  with  the  devil;  and  although  such  practices 
acquired  in  popular  imagination  the  attributes  j  were  often  condemned  by  the  church,  cdwavs 
of  demons ;  and  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  \  liable  to  suspicion,  and  sometimes  brought 
supposed  assemblies  of  witches  and  devil  wor- :  those  who  indulged  in  them  (together  with 
shippers,  which  terrified  the  imaginations  of  alchemists  and  astrologers)  under  the  cogni- 
the  chroniclers  and  historians  of  saints  in  the  sance  of  criminal  tribunals,  yet  they  wore 
early  part  of  the  dark  ages,  originated  in  the  always  considered  as  of  a  different  order  from 
secret  meetings  of  the  proscribed  wonhippers  ;  the  feats  of  common  witches.  In  1484  ap- 
of  pagan  deities,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  peared  the  famous  bull  of  Innocent  VIII. 
their  privacy  by  terrifying  their  orthodox  |  *  Summis  desiderantes  affect  ibus.'  In  this  re- 
neighbours.     About  the  time  of  Charlemagne  i  markable  instrument  all  the  absurdities  of  the 


and  his  successors,  we  find  one  species  of 
witchcraft  peculiarly  prevalent.  Storms  and 
tempests  were  attributed  to  certain  magicians 
(defensor es),  who  were  believed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  power  of  controlling  the  elements.  The 
very  general  superetition  (which  also  is  men- 
tioned by  Augustine)  of  assemblies  of  females 
riding  through  the  air  with  the  demon  Diana, 
Minerva,  or  Herodias  (from  which,  in  later 
days,  the  notions  of  the  witch  festival  on  the 


popular  superetition  are  formally  recapitulated, 
and  a  commission  directed  to  three  judges 
(Institor,  Sprenger,  and  Gromper)  to  examine 
and  punish  witches  in  the  German  empire. 
Although  immediately  relating  to  Germany 
only,  this  bull  is  rightly  considered  bv  Hersog 
(the  author  of  the  article  on  witchcraft  in 
Ersch  and  Gruben's  Encyclopedia)  as  forming 
a  period  in  the  histoiy  of  this  superstition. 
Although  much  cruelty  had  been  already  com- 


Brocken  in  Germany,  the  French  sabbat,  &c.  |  mitted  in  the  pursuit  of  this  imaginary  crime, 
were  all  derived),  is  also  reprobated  by  the  >  it  is  from  this  solemn  confirmation  of  the  vul- 
divines  of  this  period.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  I  gar  superetition  that  we  must  date  the  continu- 
found  the  church  generally  condemning  many   ous  couree  of  legal  pereecution  which  lastcii  for 


of  the  popular  fancies  respecting  demoniac 
agency  as  superatitious  ;  but  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  we  find  them  gradually 
gaining  ground,  so  as  to  become  articles  of 
religious  credence.  At  the  coronation  of 
Ricliard  I.  Cceur  de  Lion,  Jews  and  women 
were  forbidden  to  attend :  the  latter  because  so 
many  of  them  were  suspected  of  witchcraft.  The 
works  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century)  give  perhaps  the 
best  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  similar 
opinions  prevailed  about  that  epoch.  In  the 
same  centuiy,  witches  and  heretics  were  first 
connected  in  the  eye  of  the  church  :  the  com- 
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two  centuries  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

So  merciless  was  the  crusade  against  sorcery 
and  witchcraft,  that  probably  its  victims  may 
be  regarded  as  falling  not  far  short  of  the 
numbera  slain  in  &ir  field  in  the  wan  of  the 
middle  ages.  'Seven  thousand  victims  are  said 
to  have  been  burnt  at  Treves,  six  hundred  by 
a  single  bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  eight  hun- 
dred in  a  single  year,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Wurtzburg.  At  Toulouse,  the  seat  of  me  In- 
quisition, four  hundred  persons  perished  for 
sorcery  at  a  single  execution,  and  fifty  at  Douay 
in  a  single  year.  In  Italy  a  thousand  persons 
were  executed  in  a  single  year  in  the  province 
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of  Como,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  conntiy  the 
Beyerity  of  the  inquisiton  at  last  created  an 
absolute  rebellion.  The  same  scenes  were 
enacted  in  the  wild  Talleys  of  Switzerland  and 
•of  Savoj.  In  Genoa,  which  was  then  ruled  by 
a  bishop,  five  hundred  alleged  witches  were 
ezecutect  in  three  months;  forty-eight  were 
burnt  at  Constance  or  Bavensburg,  and  eighty 
in  the  little  town  of  Valery  in  Savoy.'  (Lecky, 
History  of  Sationalitm,  ch.  i.) 

The  details  of  these  legal  proceedings  bear 
a  striking  similarity  in  all  the  countries  in 
which  this  baleful  superstition  so  long  pre- 
vailed. It  has  been  seen  that  by  the  bull  of 
Innocent  VIII.  witchcraft  was  rendered  a 
crime  peculiarly  cognisable  by  ecclesiastical 
authorities ;  so  it  remained  for  the  most  part 
in  Catholic  countries,  especially  where  the  In- 
quisition was  established ;  and  this  constituted 
the  chief  difference  between  the  procedure  in 
those  regions  and  that  which  prevailed  in  Pro- 
testant districts,  where  the  civil  magistrate 
took  cognisance  of  the  offence.  Thus  the 
various  forms  of  religious  observance  which 
were  interwoven  with  the  judicial  proceeding 
in  the  fonner,  exorcisms  and  so  forth,  were  for 
the  most  part  disused  by  Plrotestanta.  In  other 
respects,  tne  mode  of  investigation  and  punish- 
ment was  much  the  same.  Everywhere  they 
exhibited  a  siuffular  mixture  of  legal  refine- 
ment with  popular  violence.  Thus  Uie  various 
ordeals  by  which  suHpected  witches  purged 
themselves  (one  of  the  most  vulgar  supersti- 
tions connected  with  witchcraft)  were  conducted 
with  gravity  and  regularity  under  the  eye  of 
the  law.  Tne  best  known  in  England  was  that 
of  water ;  if  the  accused  swam  when  thrown 
in,  it  was  held  as  a  proof  of  guilt.  On  the 
Continent  a  favourite  mode,  among  many  others, 
was  by  weighing.  In  the  scales  set  apart  for 
this  purpose,  a  true  witch  was  always  found  to 
weigh  more  than  her  previously  ascertained 
weight.  When,  however,  the  suspected  person 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  tribunal,  there  was  in 
general  one  only  mode  of  procedure — by  torture. 
And  thus  eveiywhere  the  witch  persecutions 
produced  the  same  result — confessions,  viz., 
of  all  the  strange  and  monstrous  crimes  with 
which  the  accused  lay  charged.  These  appear 
to  have  grown  more  voluminous  and  more 
utterly  incredible  in  every  generation;  and 
this  may  be  naturally  accounted  for :  for  when 
a  witch  had  made  up  her  mind  to  confess,  it 
cost  her  nothing  to  promulgate  the  most  extra- 
vagant inventions;  and  these  bein^  regarded 
as  undoubted  truths,  formed  the  basis  of  inter- 
rogatories to  be  administered  to  other  unhappy 
beings  who  might  be  brought  under  the  same 
accusation.  The  punishment  was  uniformly 
death,  usually  at  the  stake. 

On  this  subject  Luther  expressed  himself 
with  a  fhry  singular  even  in  his  own  age.  In 
all  such  cases  ho  could  see  no  room  for  com- 
passion. All  must  be  burnt  without  excep- 
tion. *  In  England,'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  *  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation  was  the  sig- 
nal for  an  immediate  outburst  of  the  supersti- 
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tion,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  its  decline  was 
represented  by  the  deigy  as  the  direct  conse- 
quence and  the  exact  measure  of  the  progress 
of  religious  scepticism.  In  Scotland,  where  the 
Reformed  ministers  exercised  greater  infiuencf 
than  in  any  other  oountiy,  and  when  the 
witch  trials  fell  almost  entirely  into  their 
hands,  the  persecution  was  proportionately 
atrocious.' 

It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  perse- 
cutions during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  were  most  violent  in  those  countries 
which  were  the  scene  of  much  strife  between 
the  two  religions,  or  in  which  the  Calvinist 
opinions  were  pushed  to  an  extreme — ^France, 
the  Netherlanos,  Northern  and  Western  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Scotland,  England  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  at  a  still  later  period 
New  England.  A  singular  example  of  the  con- 
tagion of  fanaticism  suddenly  spreading  with 
extraordinary  violence,  and  subsiding  again 
after  one  terrible  outbreak,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  witch  persecutions  in  Swe- 
den, in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  fall  of  paganism  supplied  large  nourish- 
ment for  the  superstition,  which  grew  to  it5 
greatest  height  in  medinval  Christendom.  The 
converts  to  Christianity,  whether  in  Southern 
or  Northern  Europe,  were  not  taught  to  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  their  old  gods,  while  they 
renounced  their  worship.  In  Mr.  Gitite's  woidfi, 
'  The  heathen  gods  ana  soddesses,  deprived  as 
they  were  of  divinity,  did  not  pass  out  of  the 
recollections  and  fbars  of  their  former  worship- 
pers, but  were  sometimes  represented  (on  prin- 
ciples like  those  of  Eu^merus)  as  having  been 
eminent  and  glorious  men,  sometimes  degraded 
into  demons,  magicians,  elfs,  fairies,  and  other 
supernatural  agents,  of  an  inferior  grade,  and 
generally  mischievous  castes.'  {IRstcry  of 
Greece,  part  i.  ch.  xvii.)  The  former  was  the 
case  in  the  north,  where  '  the  Christian  logo- 
graphers  felt  it  their  duty  to  point  out  the 
Odin  and  Thor  of  the  old  Scalds  as  evil  demons 
or  cunning  enchanters  who  had  fascinated  the 
minds  of  men  into  a  false  belief  in  their 
divinity.'  Thus  the  whole  multitude  of  heathen 
gods,  nymphs,  fauns,  satyrs,  and  other  beings 
were  numbered  among  the  diabolical  a^nts  with 
whom  sorcerers  and  witches  entered  into  com- 
pact ;  and  the  whole  strength  of  pagan  supersti- 
tion went  to  swell  the  sum  of  crraulous  ideas 
already  afloat  in  the  minds  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. *  Wherever  they  turned,  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  beleaguered  by  maUcious  spirits, 
who  are  perpetually  manifesting  their  presence 
by  supernatural  acts.  Watch&  fiends  stood 
by  every  altar ;  they  mingled  with  every  avo- 
cation of  ^  life,  and  the  Christians  were  the 
rial  objects  of  their  hatred.'  (Lecky..  Ration- 
n,  ch.  i.)  It  needed  only  the  notion,  that 
these  demons  had  those  on  earth  who  were  in 
league  with  them,  to  open  the  floodgates  of  pci^ 
secution  against  the  supposed  conspirators. 

The  outburst  of  this  persecution  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  middle  ages  (for  up  to  the  twelfth 
century  the  chief  weapons  employed  against 
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witchcraft  were  charm  and  incantation)  is  by 
Mr.  Lecky  connected  with  the  change  which 
passed  over  religions  thought,  gradually  in- 
yeeting  the  Divine  nature  and  goyemment  with 
a  more  harsh  and  gloomy  colouring.  The  Albi- 
gensian  reyolt  against  sacerdotal  domination, 
the  proclamation  of  doubta  touching  the  deeper 
questions  of  the  faith  by  Abelard,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  philosophy  of  Ayerroes,  led  to  a  gene- 
ral idea  that  the  reign  of  Antichrist  had  begun, 
and  that  Satanic  agency  was  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  operating  on  the  affiiirs  of  men.  The 
idea  of  applying  relics  only  to  stay  the  plague 
was  regarded  with  contempt.  Sterner  measures 
were  indispensable.  '  The  inquisitors  trayersed 
Europe,  proclaiming  that  the  deyil  wa«  operat- 
ing actively  on  all  sides ;  and  among  the  very 
first  yictims  were  persons  who  were  accused  of 
sorcery,  and  who  were,  of  course,  condemned. 
Such  condemnations  could  not  make  the  belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  crime  more  unheeitatingthan 
it  had  been,  but  they  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
multiply  the  accusations.'  The  state  of  insecurity 
and  despair  thus  produced  was  heightened  by 
the  desolating  effects  of  the  Black  Death,  which, 
regarded  as  a  direct  chastisement  for  the  suffer- 
ance of  witchcraft,  supplied  a  fresh  incentive 
to  still  more  frightful  persecutions  and  massa- 
cres. The  superstition  which  prompted  these 
atrocities  was  not  weakened  by  the  advice  of 
Luther,  that  a  child  reputed  to  be  begotten 
by  the  devil  should  be  tiirown  into  a  river ; 
and  Luther's  convictions  were  shared  by  the 
most  learned  lawyers  and  judges  of  his  age. 
If  the  multiplication  of  the  most  monstrous 
and  impossible  charges,  and  of  testimony  drawn 
from  perjured  accusers  and  tortured  yictims, 
could  prove  the  reality  of  a  conspiracy,  the  fact 
of  a  league  between  sorcerers  and  devils  was 
proved  beyond  all  reach  of  doubt ;  and  the  con- 
viction that  this  fact  was  proved  retained  its 
hold  on  the  mind  of  John  Wesley,  who  declared 
that  all  belief  in  the  Bible  must  stand  or  fall 
with  belief  in  witchcraft.  But  the  idea  that  this 
conspiracy  was  a  well-attested  fact,  was  a  mere 
delusion.  The  nature  of  evidence  was  at  that 
time  most  imperfectly  known ;  and  it  has  been 
said,  not  without  justice,  that  the  judicial  pro- 
cesses of  the  middle  ages  exhibit  little  more 
than  a  tissue  of  prejudiced  judgments  based  on 
a  besotted  credulity.  The  evidence  of  witnesses, 
whose  perjury  would  now  be  self-evident,  was 
receivea  without  hesitation,  while  the  accused 
were  supposed  to  speak  the  truth  of  them- 
selves and  their  accomplices  while  under  ex- 
cruciating bodily  torment.  When  at  length  the 
frantic  excesses  of  the  persecutors  had  roused 
some  faint  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
crime,  writers  could  be  found  to  declare  that, 
if  such  a  crime  had  not  been  proved  to  exist, 
nothing  existed ;  while  lawyers  and  judges,  not 
iniquitous  in  other  mat  tors,  declared  themselves 
profoundly  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  knaves 
and  fools.  Thus  when  the  executions  in  Italy 
had  roused  some  sceptical  opposition.  Spina 
fiercely  complained  that  men  were  not  only  re- 
fusing to  believe  what  they  ought  to  believe, 
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but  were  exerting  all  their  influence  to  obstruct 
those  who  were  destroying  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
(Sprenger,  Malleia  Mcdeficarum,  i.  460  &c) 
This  smouldering  opposition  betrayed  itself  in 
the  treatise  of  John  Wier,  De  PrastiffUs  JDttmo- 
num,  Wier,  not  questioning  the  existence  of 
demons,  sought  to  prove  that  all  reputed  cases 
of  witchcraft  were  instances  of  direct  possession, 
and  that,  as  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  witch 
was  superfluous,  the  crusade  against  sorcerers 
and  witches  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  cruel. 
The  self-accusations  of  women  he  accounted  for 
by  *  the  credulity  and  fragility  of  the  female 
sex.'  Yet  Wier,  who  had  not  sought  to  limit 
the  region  of  the  supernatural,  was  stigmatised 
by  Bodin  {Dejnonotnanie  des  Soreiers)  as  one 
who  had  armed  himself  against  God  and  writ- 
ten a  tissue  of  horrible  blasphemies.  The 
practical  conclusions  of  Bodin  were  summarily 
rejected  by  Montaigne,  who  declared  it  to  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  believe  evidence,  even 
when  it  was  impossible  to  explain  it  away. 
'  This  is  setting  a  high  value  on  our  opinions/ 
he  said,  'to  roast  men  alive  on  account  of  them.' 
Thirteen  years  later,  Charron,  in  his  treatise  On 
Wisdom,  systematised  the  scepticism  of  Mon- 
taigne ;  and  it  was  in  this  interval  that  Boguet, 
presiding  at  the  tribunal  of  St.  Claude,  is  said 
to  have  burnt  six  hundred  persons  chiefly  for 
lycanthropy.  In  England,  tne  first  protest  was 
raised  in  1584,  by  Reginald  Scott,  who,  in  his 
Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  *  exposed  the  atrocious 
torments  by  which  confessions  were  extorted, 
the  laxity  and  injustice  of  the  manner  in  which 
evidence  was  collected,  the  egregious  absurdi- 
ties that  filled  the  writings  of  the  inquisitors, 
the  juggling  tricks  that  were  ascribed  to  the 
devil,  and  the  childish  folly  of  the  magical 
charms.'  So  little  effect  had  this  protest  in  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  age,  that  the  zeal  of 
James  I.  carried  a  law  subjecting  witches  to 
death  on  the  first  conviction,  even  though  they 
should  have  done  no  harm  to  their  neignbours. 
This  law  was  passed  when  Coke  was  At- 
torney General,  and  Bacon  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment Later  still,  when  a  century  had  passed 
away  from  the  time  of  Reginald  Scott's  pro- 
test, the  sceptical  Glanvil  strenuously  upheld 
the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft  in  his  Saddu- 
dsmus  Triumpkatns,  and  won  the  warm  appro- 
val of  Henry  More,  Casaubon,  and  Cudworth. 
Glanvil,  employing  a  line  of  argument  much  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day,  urged  the  credulity  of 
unbelief  as  a  reason  for  accepting  the  reality 
of  witchcraft.  '  Analysing  with  much  acute- 
ness  &  priori  objections,  he  showed  that  they 
rested  upon  an  unwarrantable  confidence  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  spirit  world ;  that 
they  implied  the  existence  of  some  strict  analogy 
between  the  faculties  of  men  and  of  spirits ; 
and  that,  as  such  analogy  most  probably  did 
not  exist,  no  reasoning  based  on  the  supposition 
could  dispense  men  from  examining  the  evi- 
dence.' This  evidence  appeared  to  him  as  con- 
clusive as  to  Reginald  Scott  it  appeared  worth- 
less, while  he  forgot  apparently  that,  on  his 
own  hypothesis,  he  had  first  to  prove  the  exist- 
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ence  of  spiritB  as  well  as  their  operation  in  the 
manner  alleged.  But  while  books  continued 
to  be  written  in  favour  of  the  belief,  the  belief 
itself  among  educated  men  was  practically  on 
the  decline.  Still,  when  at  one  of  the  latest 
trials,  that  of  Jane  Wenham,  in  1712,  the 
judge  treated  with  disrespect  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  who  declared,  '  on  his  faith  as  a  clergy- 
man,' that  he  belieyed  the  woman  to  be  a  witch, 
the  jury  convicted.  The  judge  obtained  a  re- 
mission of  the  sentence;  but  the  deigy  who 
had  been  her  accusers  vehemently  reiterated 
their  belief,  and  ended  their  protest  with  the 
words  '  Liberavimus  animas  nostras.* 

In  Scotland  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was 
more  obstinate,  and  the  horrors  of  witch  per- 
secutions perhaps  reach  their  culminating 
point  in  the  country  where  John  Enox  shaped 
the  Reformation.  '  As  late  as  1773  the  di- 
vines of  the  Associated  Presbytery  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  their  belief  in  witchcraft, 
and  deploring  the  scepticism  that  was  general.' 
(Leck/s  History  of  Rationaliam,  ch.  i. ;  for  the 
part  taken  by  the  clergy  in  fostering  this 
superstition,  see  Buckle,  Bistorvof  Civilization 
tn  Enolandj  vol.  iii.  ch.  ii.)  The  Ust  victim 
capitally  sentenced  was  put  to  death  in  1722 ; 
but  the  practice  lingered  to  a  later  time  in 
some  continental  districts,  as  in  Catholic  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Switzerland.  The  sub- 
prioress  of  a  convent  was  burnt  at  Wiirz- 
burg  in  1749;  and  the  last,  probably,  of  all 
the  victims  of  this  superstition,  Anna  Goldi, 
a  domestic  servant,  was  burnt  at  Glarus,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1782.  A  painstaking  collec- 
tion of  learning  on  this  strange  subject  will  be  | 
found  in  Horst's  Zauber-Bibliothek,  (Grimm's  , 
Deutsche  Mythologies  passim ;  Michelet,  La , 
Ti/rture,)  j 

m^ttoliea*  Besoms.    A  name  given  to  the 
bunches  of  branches  altered  from  their  original 
form,  which  are  developed  on  the  Silver  Fir 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  of  a  minute  fun-  i 
gus,  called  Peridirmium  elutinum.    The  leaves  | 
as  well  as  branches  are  altered  in  form  from 
their  first  appearance,  and  soon  fall,  a  new  | 
crop  of  infested  foliage  being  produced  each 
year  frcmi  the  buds.     The  fungus  is  apparently 
confiaed  to  the  besoms.  I 

"Wttclies'  Batter.      The  vulgar  name  of  I 
Exidia  glanduloea^  a  dark  brown  or  black  jelly-  • 
like  fungus  studded  above  with  little  glandular 
points,  and  below  rough  like  crape. 

'Vrttena-^emot  (A. -Sax.).    The  great  na- 
tional council  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  pro- 
bably the  direct  representative  of  the  popular 
assemblies  of  which  Tacitus  {Germ,  xi.)  speaks 
as  existing  among  the  old  German  tribes;  the 
folkmott  or  meeting   of  the   whole    tribe   or 
nation,  having  in  a  larger  territory  and  among  ' 
a  more  scattered  population  become  converted 
by  a  natural  process  into  the  witcna-yemot  or 
meeting  of  councillors.    The  meetings  of  the  ' 
witan  appear  to  have  been  attended  by  the  ' 
king,  by  prelates  and  abbots,  and  sometimes  | 
by  inferior  clergy,  by  dukes  and  ealdormen,  by  j 
milites  ministri  or  thanes,  many  of  whom  were 
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no  doubt  reeves  or  other  royal  officers  m  the 
shires.  The  witan  was  conven«Hi  by  the  king 
either  pro  hAo  vice  or  generally.  Muiy  acts  or 
charters  passed  at  its  meetings  are  extant,  and 
bear  signatures  (often  from.  90  to  100  in  num- 
ber), which  may  be  assumed  to  be  those  of  the 
members  of  the  witan  present^  and  which  m 
fact  form  a  principal  source  of  oar  information 
on  the  subject.  The  witan,  though  not  electire 
in  the  modem  sense,  was  consideired  as  npte- 
senting  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  bat  it  is 
probable  that  the  freemen  in  the  neighbonihood 
were  allowed  to  be  present  at  its  meetingB,  and 
exercised  at  least  a  right  of  assent  to  its  deci- 
sions. According  to  "Mr.  Kemble,  the  witan  (1) 
possessed  a  consultative  voice  and  right  to  con- 
sider eveiy  public  act  which  could  be  author- 
ised by  the  king;  (2)  deliberated  upon  nev 
laws,  which  were  then  promulgated  by  their 
authority  and  that  of  the  king;  (3)  luid  the 
power  of  makine  alliances  and  treaties  of 
peace,  and  of  setmng  their  terms ;  (4)  had  the 
power  of  electing  the  king;  (5)  had  power 
to  depose  the  king  if  his  government  was  not 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  (6) 
had,  with  the  king,  power  to  appoint  prelates 
to  vacant  sees;  (7)  had  power  to  regulate 
ecclesiastical  matters  generally ;  (8)  had,  with 
the  king,  power  to  levv  taxes  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  (9)  had,  with  the  king,  power  to  lai^ 
land  and  sea  forces;  (10)  hsid  the  power  of 
recommending,  assenting  to,  and  goaranteeing 
^nts  of  lands;  (U)  had  the  power  of  ad- 
judging the  lands  of  ofiPenders  and  intestates 
to  be  forfeit  to  the  king;  (12)  acted  as  a 
supreme  court  of  justice  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.    (Kemble,  Soxotu  in  England. ) 

VBTittuaaite*  A  varietv  of  Manganesian 
Epidote  discovered  by  Witham,  both  massive 
and  in  minute  but  brilliant  and  transparent 
carmine-red  crystals,  linii%  small  cavities  in 
trap-rock,  at  Glencoe,  in  Argyleahire.  It  is  a 
ferro-silicate  of  alumina. 

^Btntlieilte.  Native  carbonate  of  baiyta, 
named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Withering,  who  first 
discovered  it  at  Anglezarke,  in  Lancashire.  It 
occurs  amorphous  and  in  six-sided  crystals 
resembling  the  conmion  form  of  Quaitx,  and 
generally  white,  but  sometimes  of  a  greyish  or 
ereenish  colour,  at  Alston  Moor  in  Gumbcr- 
land,  Fallowfield  in  Northumberland,  DuAon 
Fells  in  Westmoreland,  &c 

Witherite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  china,  and  also  in  France  in  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar. 

"Urttliersliiiis.  In  the  witchcraft  of  Scot- 
land, this  word  (the  German  wiederschein) 
was  used  to  denote  the  wrong  or  unlucky  way 
of  going  round  a  person  who  was  to  l« 
restored  firom  sickness.  The  leech  made  the 
circuit,  or  dessil,  round  the  couch  of  the  sick 
man  three  times,  moving  from  east  to  we^t, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  To  go 
round  in  the  opposite  direction  was  considort-d 
unpropitious. 

"WttBeaa  (A.-Sax.  witnesse).  In  Law,  one 
who  gives  evidence  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
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In  civil  cases,  witnesses  are  compelled  to  attend 
hj  the  process  called  Subfcbna  ad  Testifi- 
CAJCBUH,  and  punishable,  if  they  neglect  to 
do  so,  by  attadiment  or  action.  In  criminal 
cases,  the  process  is  by  snbpcena  or  by  recogni- 
sance taken  by  the  magistrate  ^fore  whom  the 
information  is  given.     [Evidiwce.] 

mnxard  (akin  to  wise  and  witch).  The 
popular  name  in  England  for  a  sorcerer. 
[Witchcraft.] 

IV^oad  (A.-Sax.  wad).  The  Isatis  tincto- 
ria,  a  plant  which  yields  by  the  fermentation 
of  its  leaves  a  blue  colouring  matter  resem- 
bling indigo.    It  is  the  Pastel  of  the  French. 

IVoden.  In  Mythology,  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  Norse  god  Odin,  who  with  Thob 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Teutonic  pantheon. 
The  name  Thor  appears  in  the  forms  Thunor  (as 
in  the  A.-Saz.  Thunres-dseg,  Thursday),  and 
Donner,  thunder.  His  hammer  seems  to  be  the 
same  word  as  the  Greek  Acmon,  the  Slavonic 
form  othoTnar  being  Kamen,  and  t^e  Lithuanian 
akmu,  akmens.  (Br^l,  Herculeet  (kusus,  141.) 
The  name  Woden  is  preserved  in  the  English 
Wednesday. 

IV^dlileilte*  A  columbate  of  zirconia,  with 
silicate  of  lime  and  silicate  of  soda,  found  em- 
bedded in  the  zircon-syenite  of  Norway  in 
crystals  of  various  tints  of  yellow,  inclining 
to  red,  brown,  or  grey.  Named  after  "Wohler, 
the  eminent  chemist. 

"UTololiite.  An  arsenio-sulphide  of  lead, 
copper,  and  antimony,  found  in  short  rhombic 
prisms  of  a  blackish  lead-grey  colour,  in  the 
iron-mines  at  Wolch,  in  the  levant  Valley,  in 
Carinthia. 

iV^olf  VUlu  The  name  of  a  species  of  fish 
{Anarrhichas  lupus,  Linn.),  which  subsists  on 
whelks  and  other  shell-fish.  It  seizes  its  prey  by 
means  of  strong  conical  slightly  curved  anterior 
teeth,  set  in  the  jaws  like  grappling  hooks,  and 
bruises  by  the  action  of  very  powerful  poste- 
rior molar  teeth. 

IV^olflram*  Native  tungstate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  met  with  in  the  primary  rocks  of  Cornwall, 
Saxony,  and  other  countries,  frequently  asso- 
dated  with  tin-ore.  It  occurs  both  massive  and 
crystallised,  of  a  dark-greyish  or  brownish 
black  colour,  with  a  brilliant  (often  metallic) 
lustre,  and  is  sometimes  feebly  magnetic. 

Tungsten  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
tungstate  of  soda,  which  affords  a  mordant  in 
dyeing,  gives  hardness  to  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
is  the  best  material  for  rendering  dresses 
incombustible.  Added  to  steel,  it  possesses  the 
property  of  imparting  a  degree  of  hardness  to 
the  alloy  far  greater  than  can  be  given  to  the 
metal  when  lued  alone.  The  name  Wolfram 
(from  Ger.  wolferig,  eating)  has  reference  to 
the  smaller  quantity  of  tin  obtained  from  the 
ores  in  which  it  is  present. 

WolBnaniwau    [Tungsten.] 

IV^olflilMtne.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Aconite,  which  is  also  called  Monkshood  from 
the  shape  of  its  flowers.  In  sufficient  doses  it 
is  virulently  poisonous,  its  most  characteristic 
effects  being  the  production  of  tingling  and 
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numbness,  vomiting;  contracted  pupil,  failure 
of  the  circulation,  and  occasional  convulsion. 
Fatal  results  have  sometimes  occurred  from 
mistaking  this  root  for  horseradish,  to  which, 
however,  it  bears  little  resemblance.  It  has 
been  medicinally  used  with  great  success  in  some 
obstinate  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  or  neuralgia. 
Its  powers  are  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  the 
alkaloid  Aoonita,    [Aconitb.] 

IV^oUastonlte  or  Tabular  8par.  A  sili- 
cate of  lime  which  occurs  generally  in  broad 
Srismatic  or  laminar  masses,  but  sometimes  in 
istinct  tabular  prisms,  from  which  it  has  de- 
rived the  common  name  of  Table  or  Tabular 
Spar.  It  is  met  with  in  white  fibrous  masses 
at  Dunmore  Head,  county  Down;  at  Glen- 
gaim,  in  Aberdeenshire;  and  in  the  basalt 
of  the  Castle  Kock,  Edinburgh.  Named  after 
Dr.  Wollaston. 

IVomen,  Oondltloii  of.  The  social  posi- 
tion occupied  by  women  varies  not  only  as 
communities  are  civilised  or  barbarous,  but  in 
communities  which  have  reached  the  same 
point  of  civilisation.  Nor  is  the  respect  felt 
for  women  to  be  measured  always  by  race, 
for  tribes  or  subdivisions  of  the  same  race 
give  their  women  very  different  privileges 
and  award  them  very  different  degrees  of 
consideration.  Race,  however,  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  chief  cause  for  variety.  Thus, 
among  the  negro  and  Malayan  races,  women 
are  generally  enslaved,  perform  all  the  hard 
labour  of  the  field  and  the  household,  and  are 
looked  on  as  drudges.  Among  Semitic  tribes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  women  are  secluded,  and 
condemned  to  idleness  and  privacy,  whenever 
the  husband's  wealth  enables  him  to  establish  a 
harem ;  and  even  among  persons  of  poorer  con- 
dition, women  are  as  far  as  possible  concealed 
from  public  view.  Among  nations  of  Aryan 
origin,  on  the  other  hand,  women  are  treated 
with  respect,  sometimes  with  great  tenderness 
and  honour^ 

In  the  earliest  pictures  of  social  life  which  wo 
possess,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  the  Hindu  vedas,  women 
appear  to  have  held  a  far  higher  social  position 
and  to  have  had  far  more  personal  freedom 
than  they  afterwards  enjoyed  in  the  same 
countries  or  among  the  same  people.  The 
whole  course  of  Jewish  history  indicates  a  very 
different  position  for  the  women  of  the  people 
than  that  of  the  inmates  of  a  harem  or 
zenana,  jealously  closed  and  carefully  guarded. 

So  again  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks. 
The  picture  of  the  &ithful  Penelope,  impor- 
tuned by  a  number  of  suitors  for  her  hand, 
vexed  at  their  effronteir  and  riot,  but  never  in- 
sulted or  threatened ;  the  loves  of  Hector  and 
Andromache ;  the  chivalrous  sentiment  felt  to- 
wards Helen,  though  the  author  of  so  many 
griefs  to  Troy,  point  to  a  different  social  condi- 
tion from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  later  times,  when  at  Athens  a  woman's 
best  reputation  was  to  have  no  fame  either  for 
good  or  evil  (Thucyd.  ii.  46),  when  the  education 
of  women  was  discouraged  lest  tliey  should 
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rebel  agamst  the  authority  of  their  masters, 
and  when  they  were  shut  up  in  the  inner  pait 
of  the  house,  in  all  but  Oriental  seclusion. 

The  early  literature  of  the  Hindus  gives 
similar  testimony  as  to  the  equality  of  the 
sexes.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  equality 
may  be  found  in  Prof.  Max  MiiUer's  Ancient 
Samkrit  Literature^  p.  22,  where  a  wife  asks 
her  husband  what  are  the  means  by  which  she 
might  reach  that  perfection  which  formed  the 
chief  object  of  those  who  strove  to  the  honours 
of  Brahmanical  saintship,  and  expresses  her 
conviction  that  conjugal  lore  may  be  the  means 
to  this  end.  Her  husband,  who  has  just  re- 
solved to  quit  his  home  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  life  of  contemplation,  seeks  to  disabuse 
her  of  this  impression,  and  says  that  *  a  hus- 
band is  loved,  not  because  you  love  the  hus- 
band, but  because  you  love  in  him  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  a  wife  is  loved,  not  because  we  love  the 
wife,  but  because  we  love  in  her  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  children  are  loved,  not  because  we  love 
the  children,  but  because  we  lovo  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  them.'  And  the  speaker  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  course  towards  perfection  is  the 
same  both  for  women  and  men,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  language  used  by  the  later  sacred 
writings,  in  which  women  are  treated  as  in- 
ferior, are  precluded  from  any  partnership  in 
the  family  sacrifices,  are  forbidden  to  read  the 
Vedas,  or  to  assume  the  right  of  judgment 
on  sacred  things.  A  similar  tenderness  to- 
wards women  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
romantic  dramas  of  the  Hindus,  such  as  the 
Sacontala. 

The  condition  of  women  in  ancient  Rome  was 
peculiar.  The  head  of  the  house  was  the  centre 
of  all  power  and  authority.  The  father  had 
the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  children, 
even  after  they  were  married  and  had  house- 
holds of  their  own.  There  was  no  escape  from 
this  authority,  unless  the  son  were  thrice  form- 
ally emancipated  before  the  prsetor.  A  married 
woman  was  greatly  in  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band and  male  relations,  who  could  punish  her 
with  death  for  certain  offences.  But  such  a 
power  did  not  accrue  to  the  husband,  unless  the 
marriage  took  place  in  the  solemn  form  called 
cot{farreatio.  Hence,  in  course  of  time,  as  wo- 
men were  made  independent^  this  solemn  mar- 
riage became  more  and  more  rare,  and  at  last 
was  almost  disused.  The  facilities  of  divorce, 
the  licentiousness  of  the  wealthy  Roman  ma- 
trons, and  the  general  dissoluteness  of  Roman 
social  life,  are  well  known. 

It  was,  however,  among  the  German  tribes 
that  the  greatest  respect  was  paid  to  women. 
This  fact  was  known  to  Tacitus,  and  com- 
mented on  by  him,  for  he  speaks  of  these  tribes 
as  looking  on  women  as  possessed  of  a  sort,  of 
inspiration.  Of  similar  character  also  was  the 
respect  paid  to  their  women  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  that 

chivalrous    devotion    towards    women    which 

constituted  one  of  the  be^t  traits  of  the  knightly 

character,  and  of  that  gallantry  which  ensued 
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from  the  feefa'ng.  It  was  no  doubt  partly  de- 
rived from  the  habits  of  race;  it  was  pro- 
bably increased  by  the  quasi-religious  chazticter 
which  belonged  to  most  orders  of  knighthood. 
It  became  possibly  still  stronger  by  the  eon- 
trast  in  which  it  stood  to  the  treatment  shown 
to  women  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  which  must  have  been  taken  note  of  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  for  it  is  espedully 
among  Mohammedan  nations,  and  in  India 
among  such  communities  as  have  imitated  the 
social  system  without  the  faith  of  Islam,  xhn 
the  social  position  of  women  is  tho  lowe^  ex- 
cept, of  course,  among  negro  tribes. 

Mr.  Mill  has  of  late  years  argued  strongly 
that  women  should  be,  as  £ir  as  regards 
the  suffirage,  on  an  equality  with  men.  [Rk- 
FBBSSKTATiON.]  It  is  singular  that  when  the 
reformed  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  establidied 
a  constitution  for  their  small  settlement*  they 
gave  the  suf&age  to  all  adults,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  in  the  annual  election  of  their  chief 
magistrate.  The  rights  which  by  English  law 
a  husband  and  wife  have  in  eadi  othex^s  pro- 
perty, and  the  usual  manner  in  which  thom 
rights  are  modified  by  agreement,  are  fully 
explained  under  Mahbiaob  and  Sbttlbmbkt. 

For  some  singular  customs  attaching  to  wo- 
men, and  for  regulations,  intended,  it  would 
seem,  on  some  occasions,  to  protect  them,  see 
Mr.  £.  B.  Tylor^s  Researches  into  the  I^^uiiUive 
History  of  Mankind ,  see  also  the  treatise  of 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  I)e  Excellentia  Fanuniai 
Sexus. 

•UTondeT'Oarttu    fTERATOLrrB.] 

IV^ood  (A -Sax.  wuda,  Dutch  woud).  The 
solid  part  of  the  stems  and  branches  of  a  plant, 
as  distinguished  from  the  pith  which  occupies 
the  centre,  and  the  bark  which  envelopes  tho 
whole.  The  wood  of  most  tretB,  i.e.  of  all 
exogens,  is  formed  in  annual  layers  deposited 
below  the  bark,  but  on  the  exterior  of  the  wood  of 
previous  growth.  It  consists  of  fibrous  matter, 
called  tDOodi/  tissues,  formedduringthe  growth  of 
the  plant.  Thus,  when  a  seed  germinates,  and 
tho  plumule  has  become  developed,  it  bc^ns  at 
once  to  send  down  fibres  into  the  centre  of  the 
radicle,  and  these  fibres  constitute  the  first 
rudimentaiy  wood.  As  leaves  form  and  eomc 
into  use,  more  perfect  doscepding  fibres  are  de- 
veloped, those  forming  a  cylinder  of  alburnum 
between  the  medullary  sheath  [Meduujust 
Sheath]  and  the  bark,  and  in  this  way,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  season  of  growth,  there  is  formed 
a  woody  axis,  surrounding  the  pith,  and  en- 
closed by  the  bark.  The  growth  of  the  wood 
of  a  timber-tree  is  but  a  repetition  of  this  pri>- 
cess  year  after  year. 

It  has  been  observed  that  wood  is  formed  in 
annual  layers,  which  h&yers,  though  not  separ- 
able from  each  other,  are  seen  in  the  grain  of 
the  wood  when  cut,  so  that  by  counting  the 
rings  of  wood  in  the  trunk  of  an  exogenous  tree, 
its  age  may  bo  pretty  clearly  aseertdined.  In 
the  accompanying  figure,  these  layers  arc  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Tho  pith  is  shown  at  a,  and 
the  bark  at  6,  while  d  e  and  /  represent  threo 
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distinct  layers  of  wood.  In  the  end  section 
the  meduUaiy  rays  [Medullaby  Kays]  are 
evident,  radiating  from  the  centre  outwards. 
The  first  year  there  is  the  pith,  bark,  and  one 
ring  of  the  vood  formed  (a,  6,  d).  The  second 
year  new  matter  is  *^  deposited  between  the 
l>ark  and  the  wood  already  formed ;  this  con- 


sists of  a  viscous  mass  called  cambium,  which 
is  gradually  organised,  and  separates  into  two 
parts,  the  one  forming  an  addition  to  the  wood, 
the  other  to  the  bark.  The  third  year  new 
matter  is  again  similarly  interposed,  while  the 
old  bark  is  pushed  out  and  ruptured,  and  is 
gradually  replaced  by  the  new  layers. 

At  the  age  of  a  few  years  wood  acquires  a 
different  colour  from  that  which  it  first  pos- 
sessed. It  is  then  called  Heartwood  or  Duramen. 
In  the  Beech,  this  is  light  brown ;  in  the  Oak, 
deep  brown ;  in  Brazil-wood  and  Guaiacum, 
green ;  and  in  Ebony,  bkck.  In  all  these  it 
was  at  first  colourless,  and  it  owes  its  different 
tints  to  matter  deposited  gradually  through- 
out its  tissues.  That  part  in  which  no  such 
colouring  matter  is  yet  deposited,  the  portion 
exterior  to  the  heartwood,  is  called  Sapwood  or 
Mburnum, 

The  wood  of  endogens  differs  from  that  of 
exogens  in  not  being  formed  in  concentric 
layers.  It  has  no  distinction  of  pith,  wood,  and 
bfifk,  nor  any  medullary  rays,  and  consists  of 
bundles  of  woody  fibres,  dispersed  irregularly 
among  a  mass  of  lengthened  cellular  tissue, 
the  bundles  being  more  crowded  towards  the 
drcumferenoe. 

The  value  of  wood,  in  the  constructive  arts, 
depends  upon  the  toughness  and  cohesion  or 
compactness  of  its  tissues,  that  which  has  been 
most  quickly  grown  being,  cseteris  paribus,  of 
the  best  quality.  The  different  colours,  smell, 
and  taste  of  different  kinds  of  woods,  are  im- 
parted by  their  peculiar  resinous,  gummy,  or 
oily  secretions.  The  colouring  matter  is  some- 
times deposited  in  such  abundance  as  to  render 
it  useful  for  dyeing,  as  in  the  Logwood.  Some 
woods  have  deposited  in  them  volatile  oils, 
which  render  them  odoriferous,  as  in  the  Sandal- 
wood; and  bitter  and  other  secretions  give 
them  a  medicinal  value,  as  in  the  Quassia. 

IV^ood  Goal.  A  synonym  of  Bhowm  Coal, 
and  also  of  Cannel  Coal. 

IV^ood  BnimtTinff.    [Enobavino.] 

IV^ood  OpaL  A  variety  of  Opal  with  a 
peculiar  ligneous  structure,  which  is  made  into 
snuff-boxes  and  other  ornamental  articles,  at 
Vienna.  (BristoVs  Glossary  of  Mineralogy, 
p.  411.) 
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I  Wood  Spirit.  Crude  wood  spirit  is  now 
mixed  bv  the  ejtcise  to  the  extent  of  ten  per 
I  cent,  with  alcohol ;  and  the  mixture,  under  the 
I  name  of  methylated  spirit,  is  then  allowed  to  be 
sold  free  of  duty.     [Pyeoxyuc  Spuut.] 

IV^ood  Stone.  Petrified  or  mineralised 
wood.     [Wood  Opal.] 

IV^ood  Tin.  Fibrous  oxide  of  tin.  An 
opaque,  fibrous,  and  nodular  variety  of  Cassi- 
terito  or  Tin-stone,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  pre- 
senting a  ligniform  appearance,  which  is  met 
with  only  in  a  few  Cornish  mines  and  in  some 
of  the  principal  stream-works  of  that  county. 

"Woodbine.  The  Honeysuckle,  Caprifo- 
lium  Periclytnenum, 

"Wooden  Bottoms.    [Sab6t.] 

IVoodlook.  A  block  of  wood  nailed  on 
each  side  of  a  ship's  rudder  to  prevent  it  from 
being  lifted  off  its  hinges  and  unshipped. 

lxroodroo&  The  common  name  for  the 
fragrant  Asperula  odorata,  sometimes  called 
Woodrow  or  Woodruff. 

"Woody  Fibre.  In  Vegetable  Physiology, 
the  name  given  to  very  slender  transparent 
membranous  tubes,  tapering  acutely  to  each 
end,  lying  in  bundles  in  the  tissue  of  plants, 
and  having  no  direct  communication  witn  each 
other.  They  are  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  form 
the  substances  called  hemp  and  flax.  The  same 
tissue  forms  wood. 

"VTool  (A.-Sax.  wul).  In  Commercial  lan- 
guage, this  term  is  applied  to  the  hair  of  the 
^paca,  the  goat,  the  beaver,  the  rabtit,  and  to 
similar  substances,  for  weaving  or  felting; 
but  strictly  it  belongs  to  the  sheep  only,  the 
hair  of  which  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
woven  into  doth.  According  to  Thucydides, 
however  (book  i.),  the  use  of  woollen  garments 
was  subsequent,  in  Athens,  to  that  of  linen. 
But  woollen  clothing  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems. 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  best 
wool  was  produced  in  this  country,  part  being 
exported  to  the  Netherlands,  part  consumed  in 
the  home  manufactures,  the  seat  of  which  was 
at  that  time  principally  Norfolk,  though  cloths 
were  woven  in  the  West  of  England  and  in 
Ireland.  The  wool  was  of  very  different  qua- 
lities, the  best  coming  from  Shropshire  and 
Derbyshire,  the  worst  from  the  mountain  pas- 
tures of  Westmoreland,  and  from  the  South 
Downs.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  excellence 
and  abundance  of  the  English  wool  was  in  the 
main  due  to  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
the  police  of  this  country,  or,  as  it  was  styled, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  peace.  As  a 
sheep  is  of  all  animals  the  most  defenceless, 
and  on  the  whole  the  most  eatable,  it  was 
difficidt  to  rear  flocks  during  those  times  of 
feudal  anarchy  in  which  France  and  Ger- 
many were  ravaged  by  the  companies  and  the 
Rhenish  barons.  At  any  rate,  existing  speci- 
mens of  mediaeval  cloth,  of  the  date  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  do  not  indicate  a  very 
high  quality  in  the  wool  of  which  they  are 
composed. 
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The  ezpoit  of  English  wool  was  so  impoiv 
tant  a  matter  to  the  Flemish  manufacturers, 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  two  countries 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
was  mainly  determined  bv  the  wool  trade.  The 
supply  of  English  wool  drew  James  Arteyeldt 
into  his  alliance  with  Edward  III.  The  pro- 
sperity of  Flemish  manufactures  was  the  object 
which  in  great  measure  determined  the  policy 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  risk  of  checking 
this  prosperity  put  a  stop  to  the  intrigues  of 
Maiy,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  same  period.  Concurrently  with  these 
foreign  relations,  the  English  government  strove, 
and  with  some  success,  to  encoumge  a  home 
manufacture,  and  therefore  occasionally  pro- 
hibited the  export,  or  regulated  it,  or  fixed  the 
price  of  the  article,  or  defined  the  places  at 
which  it  should  be  sold.  So  important  was  the 
produce  that  it  frequently  formed  the  material 
of  a  tax;  and  the  grant  of  some  thousands  of 
sacks,  or  a  tithe  of  fleeces,  was  a  familiar  subsidy. 
The  taxes  levied  on  this  principle  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  Eng- 
land; and  tJie  licenses  to  export  denote  general^ 
the  value  of  the  produce  in  different  localities. 
[Tbritt,  Commbboial.1 

English  sheep  are  said  to  have  been  exported 
to  Spain— the  oate  for  the  transaction  is  not  to 
be  found — in  pursuance  of  a  treaty,  and  in 
exchange  for  Spanish  horses.  It  is  stated  that 
this  flc^  was  the  origin  of  the  merino  wool, 
for  which  Spain  was  so  famous.  At  the  be- 
ffinnins  of  the  present  century,  some  of  the 
descenoants  of  these  sheep  were  taken  to  Ger- 
many, and  produced  the  fine  wools  of  Saxony. 
The  belief,  iiowever,  in  the  vast  superiority  of 
English  wool,  induced  the  legislature  to  place 
heavy  restrictions  on  its  exportation,  and  to 
continue  these  by  penalties  made  increasingly 
severe,  and  ultimately  capital,  long  after  this 
superiority  had  passed  away.  It  was  only  in 
1825  that  the  prohibition  laid  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  wool  was  abolished,  abundant 
evidence  being  given  that  the  English  manu- 
facturer made  no  gain  by  the  prohibition,  and 
that  the  agriculturist  suffered  a  serious  loss. 

No  duty  was  levied  on  forei^  wool  up  to 
the  year  1802,  when  it  was  subjected  to  a  tax 
of  58.  Zd,  per  cwt  The  tax  was  raised  to  68.  Sd. 
in  1812,  and  increased  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  whose 
name  is  to  be  identified  with  every  conceivable 
folly  in  finance,  to  668.  per  cwt.,  i.e.  6d.  per  lb. 
Fortunately  his  policy  was  reversed  by  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  1825,  when  colonial  wool  was 
made  free,  and  foreign  wool  subjected  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  Id.  if  worth  more  than  1«.  the 
lb.,  or  id.  if  less.  In  1840  foreign  wool  was 
freed  from  duty. 

Excellence  in  wool  is  seldom  attained  con- 
currently with  excellence  in  the  flesh  of  the 
sheep,  and  thus  improvements  in  the  herd  are 
fatal  to  the  fineness  of  the  fleece,  to  the  softness 
of  the  hair,  and  the  length  of  the  fibre.  Nor 
is  the  climate  of  this  country  so  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  best  wools  as  that  which  is  hotter 
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and  drier.  Henee  the  nipeziority  of  mexino^ 
Saxony,  and  finally  Australian  wools.  Up  to 
the  time  in  which  the  elector,  afterwards  the 
king  of  Saxonj,  developed  the  produce  of  wool 
in  his  dominions,  Spani^  wool  was  the  best ; 
but  after  the  introduction  of  Saxony  wool,  the 
Spanish  imports  rapidly  declined.  Since  the 
introduction  of  sheep  farming  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  Australia,  the  Saxony  produce  has 
undergone  a  similar  fate.  Latterly,  the  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  the  prodnction,  of 
wool  has  received  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  cotton.  {C&mmercial 
Dictionary.) 

The  various  piooesses  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, as  at  present  carried  on,  are  more  nu- 
merous and  complex  than  those  of  any  other 
of  our  textile  manufiM*ture8 ;  but  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  specify  them. 

Many  methods  of  dieapening  wooUen  cloths 
have  been  introduced.  [Mxtkoo;  Shoddt.] 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
cotton  waips  with  woollen  woo&.  Cloths  with 
cotton  wazps  are  generally  called  union  dotis. 

Mr.  BaxMi  EaimaUa  of  the  Jnntud  VeiuM 
of  the  WooUen  Manufactwre  of  the  Untied 
Kingdom,  1858. 

(1)  Baw  matezlal— 

ttHL  M 

75.908,696  foreign  nd  colonial  wool  .  4,717,4» 
80,000,000  British  wool  at  If.  3d.  per  lb.  6,000,000 
Shoddy  and  Kungo— 
aOjOOO.OOO  lbs.   shoddy 

,000  Iba.  *  mango'  *t  ^    «»,«70 
.      ,     per  lb.  ...    . 
Cotton  and  cotton  warps,  ^ 
oftbewod »6,B37 

£10,fi»,3S9 
1,M0,000 


Shoddy  and  Mungo— 

(80,000,000  lbs.   shoddy   st\ 
15^000,000  Iba.  *  mango'  at  f 
4i<i.perlb.  .    .    .    .      j 


300,908,666 

(3)  Dye-wares  and  soap 

(8)  Wsgea— 150,000  work-people  at  I3<.6d. 

per  week 4,875,000 

(4)  Bent,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
repairs,  ooal,  interest  on  capital, 
and  proflt~20  per  cent,  on  the  above    8,881,680 

Total    ....    £50,990,079 

WodUm  Manufacture,  Middle  J^w.— The 
chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land 600  years  ago  was  Norfolk,  especially  at 
the  towns  of  Norwich,  Aylesham,  and  Lynn.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  art  of  weaving 
was  general  over  the  whole  county,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  Norfolk  was  by  fiir  the  wealthiest  of 
the  English  counties  at  the  time  refenred  to. 
(Rogers,  AaricuUure  and  Pricee  in  England.) 
The  art  of  weaving  was  either  brought  into 
England,  or  at  least  improved,  by  the  Flemings, 
between  whom  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sie 
eastern  English  countaes  close  commercial 
relations  subsisted.  The  fact  of  these  rf>la« 
tions  will  explain  the  political  alliances  between 
the  English  sovereigns  and  the  weavers  of 
Bruges,  Li^e,  and  Ghent. 

Certain  specimens  of  early  English  doth  may 
yet  be  seen.  New  College  in  Oxford  still 
possesses  the  mitre  case  of  the  founder,  a  strong 
wooden  box  covered  with  leather,  banded  with 
iron,  and  lined   witji  stout  cloth;    but  th^ 
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Vool  18  eoane  and  full  of  hairs,  and  the  texture 
of  the  cloth  is  rude.  The  high  market  price 
of  English  wool  vas  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
absence  of  such  security  on  the  Continent  as 
was  necessary  for  the  raising  of  sheep.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  secure,  by  means 
of  a  police  [Ulnaob],  that  imported  cloth 
should  come  up  to  the  standard  of  length  and 
breadth. 

The  chief  mart  of  English  and  foreign  cloth 
was  Stourbridge  fair,  which  was  held  in  a  field 
about  two  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  lasted 
about  a  month.  This  fiiir  was  to  the  mediseval 
Englishman  as  important  as  that  of  Novgorod 
or  Leipsic  to  the  Knssian  and  German. 

IV^ooUU  In  Naval  language,  to  strengthen 
a  made  or  started  spar,  by  winding  tarred 
rope  tightly  round  it  at  the  weak  or  suspected 
place. 

'VToolsaok.  The  seat  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  said  to  be  so 
called  from  ita  having  originally  been  a  large 
square  bag  of  wool  without  back  or  arms. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  the 
ancient  name  represents  the  great  importance 
of  the  wool  trade  of  the  middle  ages. 

IXToots.  A  species  of  steel  of  excellent 
quality,  imported  &om  India,  and  of  which  it  is 
believed  that  the  celebrated  Damascus  sword 
blades  were  made.  It  is  made  by  melting  small 
pieces  of  wrought  iron  mixed  with  some  twigs 
from  a  tree  and  covered  by  a  green  leaf  in  small 
crucibles  luted  close  with  clay;  these  crucibles 
are  then  built  up  in  a  pyramidal  form  in  a 
furnace  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat.  The 
pieces  of  wootz  are  taken  out  after  the  crucibles 
nave  cooled,  and  are  of  the  size  of  about  half  a 
hen's  egg.  To  form  a  Damascus  sword  blaide, 
each  piece  of  wootz  was  drawn  out  under  the 
hammer  into  a  thin  riband,  and  a  bundle  of 
these  was  then  welded  together.  Wootz  has 
been  known  from  a  remote  antic^uity.  It  con- 
tains traces  of  silidum  and  alummium. 

IV^ordfl  (A.-Sax.  wyrd;  Ger.  wort,  from 
werden,  to  become).  In  Language,  the  names 
assigned  to  conceptions  or  phenomena.  Ac- 
cording to  the  realistic  doctrine,  words  were 
things,  and  the  existence  of  a  word  implied  not 
merely  the  existence  of  a  conception,  but  the 
existence  of  an  object  answering  to  that  con- 
ception. This  notion  underlies  the  Aristotelian 
dictum  de  omni  et  ntUh  [Looic] ;  its  prac- 
tical effects  are  noticed  in  the  articles  jPbo- 
posiTiON  and  Stllogisii.  The  analysis  of 
LANOtTAGB  shows  that  all  abstract  terms,  deno- 
ting intellectual  or  transcendental  ideas,  are 
denved  by  Mbtaphob  from  words  originally 
expressive  only  of  animal  or  bodily  sensations. 
The  so-called  VmrKRSALS  are  thus  mere  labels 
or  tickets,  for  the  more  convenient  arrangement 
of  our  observations  of  phenomena ;  and  such  a 
term  as  humanity  is  mere!  v  a  name  for  all  men 
collectively,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  implying 
the  existence  of  any  abstract  thine  or  essence 
existing  out  of  or  apart  from  all  individual 
men.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  words  as 
Virtue,  Justice,  Truth,  and  other  like  terms. 
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For  the  origin  of  names,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  Roots,  Poltoktmt,  and  Syko- 
NTMT ;  and  for  their  influence  in  the  formation 
of  religious  ideas,  to  Thbologt,  Vbitba,  Webb- 

WOLVBS,  WrrCHCRAFT,  &c. 

Work  (A.-Sax.  weorc,  Ger.  werk,  Gr.  tpyov). 
In  Mechanics,  the  work  performed  by  any 
force  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force 
into  the  space  through  which  it  is  exerted.  In 
Britain  the  unit  of  work  is  called  ihefoot-pouTtd^ 
and  is  that  which  is  performed  in  raising  a  pound 
weight,  in  opposition  to  gravity,  to  a  height  of 
one  foot.  The  work  required  to  raise  five 
pounds  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  Uierefore,  is 
fifty  foot-poiinds, 

IV^orld  (A.-Sax.  werrold,  Swed.  verld).  A 
name  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  earth,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  cosmos.  The  ancient 
myths  on  the  origin  of  the  world  are  noticed  in 
the  article  THaoooMT,  while  the  philosophical 
theories  of  the  earliest  philosophers  on  the  same 
subject  are  sketched  in  the  articles  Eleatio 
Philosofht,  Ionuk  Philosopht,  and  Pttha- 
aoBBAMS.  All  tbese  theories-,  like  the  astro- 
nomical science  of  the  Greeks,  are  deductive 
in  character,  and  start  with-  some  arbitrary 
hypothesis  with  which  observed  phenomena 
must  be  made  to  harmonise.  A  summary  of 
the  results  obtained  by  inductive-  observations 
of  phenomena  is  given  in  Humboldt's  Cosmoa. 
For  the  physical  systems  of  medieeval  thinkers, 
see  Hallam,  Middle  Ages^  part  ii.  ch.  iii. 

'VTorm  Bark.  The  bark  of  the  Andira 
inermie,  or  Cabbage  bark  tree,  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  cathartic,  emetic,  and  narcotic,  in 
doses  of  fifom  twenty  to  thirty  grains.  It  is 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  decoction. 

'UTorm  Seed.  The  substance  sold  under 
this  name,  or  that  of  Semen  contra^  consists  of 
broken  peduncles,  mixed  with  the  ealyces  and 
flower  buds  of  some  species  of  Artemisiaj  and 
is  not  the  seed  of  Artemisia  Santonica^  as 
usually  represented.  Worm  seed  is  imported 
from  tiie  Levant,  and  used  as  a  vermifuge  in 
doses  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  This  name  is 
also  applied  to  Ambrina  anthelmintica,  Ery- 
eimum  ckeiranthoides,  Artemisia  Fahliana,  and 
Ajudaica,    [SAirroNiif.] 

ixrorm  Tea.  A  preparation  kept  in  the 
shops  of  the  United  States,  and  much  used :  it 
consists  of  spigeb'a  root,  savine,  senna,  and 
manna. 

IV^wmla  (after  Ollaus  Wormius,  a  Danish 
naturalist).  One  of  the  species  of  this  genua 
of  Piileniaoeat  W,  excelsa^  is  a  very  largo  forest- 
tree,  native  of  Java  and  the  Malayan  Feninsnla, 
where  it  is  called  Kayu  Sipur  by  the  Malays, 
and  is  valued  for  its  excellent  timber,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  oak. 

IV^ormwood.  The  Artemisia  Absinthium, 
a  composite  shrub,  containing  a  peculiar  bitter 
principle,  called  Absinthine,  to  which  its  medical 
virtues  may  be  ascribed.  Its  infusion  was 
formerly  a  favourite  popular  remedy  for  worms, 
but  it  is  now  disused.  A  liqueur  flavoured  by 
wormwood  is  in  great  repute  in  France,  under 
the  name  of  Crme  ^absinthe. 
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Wert  (A.-Saz.  wyit;  Ger.  wniz,  a  kerb). 
A  plant  or  herb.  The  word  was  formerlj  used 
in  a  general  sense,  but  is  now  chiefly  employed 
in  compounds^  as  Spleenwort,  Woundwort, 
Mugwort,  &c. 

"Uronllto's  ApparaCofl.  A  series  of  two 
or  three  necked  bottles,  connected  by  inter- 
mediate tubes,  used  in  the  chemical  laboratoir 
for  impregnating  water  and  other  liquids  with 
Tarious  gases  or  Tapours.  It  is  also  a  oon- 
vcuient  form  of  apparatus  for  the  generation 
of  gases  where  the  assistance  of  heat  is  not 
rtKiuircd. 

IV^onad  BaHmiii  The  compound  tincture 
of  Benzoin  of  the  Phannacopotia^  known  also  as 
Friar^s  Balsam, 

ixraimai  or  iV^onrara.  The  Woorari, 
Ourari,  or  Urari,  an  arrow-poison  prepared  by 
the  South  American  Indians,  from  Stryeknas 
toxifera,    [Oubali;  StbtchnosJ 

"Wlrmtik,  (Fr.  yarech).  The  ZosUra  fnarina, 
a  common  weed  of  the  ^ea,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  the  sea-weed  family  (Alga),  is  the  S«i 
Wrack,  or  Grass  Wrack.  It  has  been  referred 
to  the  Naiadacem,  but  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  type  of  an  order  Zasteracea.  Its  long 
grass-like  leaves  are  collected  for  packing,  and 
for  stufi&ng  mattresses,  under  the  name  of  Ulva 
Tfiarina,  The  term  Wrack  is  also  applied  to 
searweed  generally  when  thrown  ashore.  This 
wrack  is  collected  by  farmers  who  cultivate 
const  land,  and  is  used  as  a  manure. 

"W^raiif  ler.  At  Cambridge,  those  who  attain 
the  highest  honours  in  the  public  mathematical 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
are  so  called.  At  the  close  of  the  last  day 
of  examination,  those  who  have  most  distin- 
guished themselves  (to  the  number  of  thirty  at 
least)  aro  arranged  in  order  of  merit  by  the 
examiners,  and  divided  into  three  classes: 
wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  optimes. 
The  first  or  senior  wrangler  ia  tiie  most  distin- 
guished mathematician  of  his  year.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  public  disputa- 
tions in  which  candidates  for  degrees  were 
formerly  required  to  exhibit  their  powers. 

yurretkm  (A.-Sax.  viec,  akin  to  lAt  franco, 
frog-i;  Gr.  ^^h^rvfu;  Ger.  brechen,  to  brecJk), 
Goods  cast  up  bv  the  sea  after  a  shipwreck,  and 
left  on  land  within  the  limits  of  some  county. 
The  goods  so  brought  to  land  belong  at  common 
law  to  the  kinff,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
enjoying  the  franchise  of  wreck.  It  was  or- 
dained by  Hennr  I.  and  Heniy  II.  that  such 
forfeiture  shoula  not  take  place  if  any  man  or 
beast  escaped  alive  from  the  wreck ;  and  we  find 
in  Bracton  (Henry  III.)  that  in  his  time  if  the 
goods  could  be  known  by  marks  to  appertain  to 
any  owner,  it  was  no  wreck,  even  if  no  living 
creature  escaped.  The  limitation  of  claims 
by  the  owner,  by  stat.  West.  1  (3  Edw.  L), 
was  within  a  year  and  a  day.  The  Board  of 
Trade  now  appoints  receivers  of  wreck,  who  are 
to  keep  the  goods  a  year ;  if  not  claimed  within 
that  tune  they  go  to  the  crown.  (See  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854,  and  amending  Act.) 
Plundering  wrecked  vessels  or  goods  stranded  is 
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felony.  Goods  cast  overiioaid  at  sea,  and  not 
stranded,  are  divided  into  Jktbaii,  i.e.  things 
sunk  to  the  bottom ;  Flotsam,  things  fooml 
floating ;  and  ligsam,  things  sunk,  but  fastened 
to  a  buoy  or  cork  in  order  to  be  found  again. 
These  do  not  pass  by  the  ordinary  giant  of 
wreck,  but  are  expressly  included  in  t^  statu- 
tory jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

vnreekers.  A  name  commonly  applied  to 
persons  who  make  it  their  business  to  pillago 
shipwrecked  vessels.  In  the  Bahamas,  the 
wreckeri  are  vessels  licensed  by  eovemment 
to  succour  ships  in  distress,  and  they  are 
allowed  a  salvage  on  the  property  reoorered 
by  them. 

IV^atlinff  (A.-8ax.  wmstlian,  to  gtruagU), 
This  practice  of  wrestling  answers  to  the  ureek 
ntUi),  in  which  the  wrestler  had  to  throw  his 
adversary  either  by  swingiz^  him  round  or 
tripping  him  up.    [TkutomicT 

'WHfflitta  (after  Dr.  W.  Wright^  a  Scotch 
physician).  A  genus  of  ApoeynaoetB,  eonsistins 
of  shrubs,  or  small,  sometimes  seandent  and 
aerial  rooting  trees,  confined  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  ran^^ing  from  Silhet  and  Nepal  to 
Western  Austraha.  An  inferior  kind  of  indi^ 
is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  W.  Hnctaria  m 
some  parts  of  Southern  India,  and  called  Pala 
Indigo,  from  Pala  or  Palay,  the  Tamil  name 
for  this  and  some  allied  milky  trees.  The 
wood  of  the  Palay  is  beantiftilly  white,  close- 
^ined  and  ivoiy-like,  and  is  conmunily  used 
m  India  for  making  tovs.  It  is  well  suited  for 
turning,  carving,  and  inlaying,  and  has  been  tried 
for  engraving  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood,  but 
found  unsuitable.  The  wood  of  W,  antvlpten- 
tericahmB  also  been  made  the  subject  of  a  similar 
experiment  without  success.  It  is  veiiy  hard  in 
centre,  and  is  used  in  India  for  poets  and  rice- 
beaters.  The  bark  is  the  Ckmessi-bark  of  the 
Materia  Medico,  and  is  valued  as  a  tonic  and 
febrifuge,  and  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.  The 
oat-hke  seeds  also  are  reputed  to  possess  valu- 
able medicinal  properties. 

"WTrlat  Brop.  A  disease  to  which  com- 
positors are  liable^  caused  bv  using  new  ^rpe, 
which  cuts  the  skm  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
Lead  poison  enters  at  the  abraded  places,  and 
paralysis  of  the  wrist  is  the  result.  It  may  be 
cured  by  soaking  the  hand  in  a  solution  of 
potassium,  and  euminating  the  lead. 

VlFtit  (A.-Sax.  writan,  to  enarave\  In  Law, 
a  precept  in  writing  under  seal,  in  tne  name  of 
the  kin^,  judge,  or  any  other  person  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  particular  sulgect-matter,  and 
directed  to  somepuolic  officer  or  private  person, 
requiring  him  to  do  something  in  relation  to  a 
smt  or  action,  or  otherwice. 

"Wtlten  to  tHe  8iprn«t.  A  society  of 
lawyers  in  Scotland,  equivalent  to  the  highest 
class  of  attorneys  in  England.    [SiG2fBT.] 

"Wtttlnr.  [Alphabet;  Cvkezfobm  Lsr- 
TEns;  Paper.] 

wSryneck.  A  permanent  inclination  of 
the  head  towards  one  of  the  shoulders,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  distorted  vertebne, 
but  arising  mostly  from  a  contraction  of  the 
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sterno-deido-mastoideus  muscle.  This  is  often 
a  spasmodic  afifeotion,  and  connected  with 
nervous  lesion. 

Wbtmecx.  The  Yuna  torquiUOf  a  common 
English  seansorial  bird,  observed  in  spring. 

"Wlilfenlte.  A  name  for  the  native  mo- 
lybdate  oflead,  after  the  Austrian  metallurgist, 
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Wulfen.  It  occurs  crTStallised  and  massive, 
generally  of  an  orange  or  wax-yellow  colour 
passing  into  grey,  green,  or  brown,  in  Dan- 
phiny,  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Saxony,  &c 

"VTaotan.     [Wodbn.I 

ivyrem.  In  Heraldry,  an  imaginary  ani- 
mal resembling  a  flying  serpents 


Z.  A  letter  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
and  used  chiefly  in  words  derived  from  that 
language.    As  a  Roman  numeral,  it  denotes  1 0. 

ZantHeln  (Gr.  iew96s,  yellow).  The  yellow 
colouring  matter  of  flowers. 

Zantbio  Aoid  (Gr.  ^c»e6s),  Stdphocarh- 
ethylic  acid.  An  acid  composed  of  sulphur, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  obtained  in 
combination  with  potassa  by  agitating  bisulphu- 
ret  of  carbon  mixea  with  solution  of  pure  potassa 
in  strong  alcohol.  Its  compounds  are  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  whence  its  name.  Its  atomic  com- 
position has  been  represented  as  HOiCeHgOS^. 

Xantbio  Oxide.  A  yellow  substance 
found  by  Dr.  Marcet  in  a  urinary  calculus ; 
its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  when  evaporated 
to  dryness,  left  a  bright  lemon-coloured  residue. 
Its  composition  is  C^^^N^O^ 

Xantbln  (Gr.  ic»e65).  The  yellow  colour- 
ing principle  of  madder. 

Zantbite  (Gr.  ^mMs),  A  variety  of  Ido- 
erase  found  in  small  rounded  grains  or  im- 
perfect crystals  of  a  yellow  or  greyish  colour,  at 
Amitv  in  New  York :  its  principal  constituents 
are  silicate  of  alumina  and  silicate  of  lime. 

Zantboobymus  (Gr.  ia»B6i,  and  x^m^'i 
juiceS,  This  genus  of  arboreous  Clusiace<Bf 
which  is  named  in  allusion  to  the  yellow  re- 
sinous juice  which  exudes  from  their  trunks, 
consists  of  three  tropical  Asiatic  species.  X. 
ovalifolia  is  confined  to  Ceylon,  and  was  at 
•ne  time  supposed  to  be  the  tree  which  afibrded 
the  Gamboge  of  that  island ;  but  this  is  now 
known  to  be  the  produce  of  Garcinia  MoreUaf 
the  juice  of  X,  ovalifolia  being  valueless. 
X,  pietoriw,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Northern  India,  and  X*  dulcis,  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  both  yield 
edible  pleasant-tasted  fruits  about  as  large  as 
apricots,  of  a  beautiful  bright  shining  ySlow 
colour,  of  a  nearly  globular  form. 

Zantbooone  (Gr.  iwB6f,  and  ic^m,  dust). 
An  arsenio-sulphide  of  silver  found  in  veiy 
thin  six-sided  tabular  crystals,  but  generally 
in  small  crystalline  kidney-form  masses  at  the 
Himmelfurst  Mine,  near  Freiberg,  in  Saxony. 
It  is  of  a  dull-red  or  dove-brown  colour,  but 
affords  a  yellow  powder  (whence  the  name). 

Zantbopbyll  (Gr.  ^ttyOSs,  and  ^^AAor,  a 
leaf).  The  ydlow  autumnal  colouring  matter 
of  leaves. 

Zantbopbylllte.    A  varietur  of  Clintonite 
found  in  implantedglobules  and  in  foliated  cry- 
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stalline  individuals  in  the  talcose  slate  of  the 
Schischimskian  Mountains  of  the  Ural.  It  is 
a  combination  of  silicate  of  alumina  with  sili- 
cate of  magnesia. 

Zantbopierln  or  Zantbopioiite  (Gr. 
layBisy  and  irticptfs,  bitter).  A  crystalline  bitter 
principle  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  Xantho^ 
xylon  carilkeum,  which  is  used  in  the  Antilles 
as  a  febrifuge.  It  forms  yellow  adcular  cry- 
stals, insoluble  in  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  water. 

Zantboproteln  (a  word  coined  from  Gr. 
{a»0^$,  and  Tporctov,  the  chief  rank).  A  yellow 
acid  substance  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  flbrine. 

Zantborbamntn  (Gr.  ^$6Sf  and  fdfufos, 
a  prickly  shrub).  A  yellow  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  berries  of  Rhamnus  tinctorial 
the  Persian  berries  of  commerce.    It  contains 

Zantborrblsa  (Gr.  |ai^^f,  and  pi(af  a 
root).  A  genus  of  IlanunculaceeB^  represented 
by  an  undershrub,  X.  apUfoHa^  inhabiting 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America.  The 
name  is  given  to  this  plant  from  its  long  roots 
and  rootstocks,  which  are  of  a  bright-yellow 
colour;  whence  also  it  is  commonly  called 
Yellow-root  in  the  United  States.  Its  inner 
bark  wood  and  pith  are  also  of  the  same 
colour.  The  whole  plant  was  formerly  em- 
l^oved  by  the  American  aborigines  for  dyeing 
yellow;  and  the  American  physicians  of  the 
present  day  use  it  mediciinulv  as  a  tonic,  all 
parts  of  it  having  a  purely  and  intensely  bitter 
taste. 

Zantborrboea  (Gr.  (avtf^r,  and  ^^»,  to 
flow).  The  genus  of  Liliacea  to  which  belong 
the  Black-boy  or  Grass  Gum  trees  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  most  of  the  species  of 
which  have  thick  trunks  like  those  of  palms, 
covered  with  a  dense  coating  formed  of  the 
persistent  bases  of  old  leaves  glued  together 
by  the  yellow  or  red  resin  with  which  these 
plants  abound,  and  usually  burnt  and  blackened 
outside  by  bush-fires.  Their  leaves  are  long, 
wiry,  and  grass  like,  and  are  borne  in  a  dense 
tuft  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  hang  down 
gracefully  all  round  it ;  their  loug  flower-stalks 
rising  out  of  the  centre,  and  sometimes  growing 
as  high  as  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  bearing  at 
the  top  a  dense  cylindrical  flower-spike. 

The  tall-growing  spedes,  X,  arborea,  X* 
hastUis,  &Cr  form  a  conspicuous  feature  Ia 
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some  Anstnlian  landscapefl;  acd  when  de* 
nuded  of  leaves  have  been  compared  to  or 
even  mistaken  for  black  men  holding  Bp^^an, 
hence  their  common  colonial  name.  Their 
leaves  afiford  good  fodder  for  cattle,  while  the 
natives  eat  the  tender  white  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  stem.  Two  kinds  of  fragrant  resin 
— one  of  a  yellow  colour,  called  Ibtanv  Bay 
or  Acaroid  resin,  and  the  other  red  Uke 
Dragon's  Blood,  and  called  Black-boy  Gnm — 
are  obtiiined  from  them. 

Zantbortlilta  (Gr.  ^a9$6st  and  6p$6s\ 
straight).  A  yellowish  variety  of  Oithite  from 
Eriksbeig  and  KuUberg  in  Sweden. 

Xanthoslderite  (Gr.  (ortf^r,  and  ctXinpos, 
iron)  A  variety  of  Brown  Iron-ore,  occurring 
in  yellowish-brown  concentric  and  radiating 
aggregations  of  fine  fibres  with  a  silky  lustre, 
at  Umenau  in  the  Han. 

ZantliozylaoeeB  (Xanthozylon,  one  of  ihe 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  hyppgynous 
Exogens,  closely  allied  to  BtUacea,  of  which 
some  botanists  have  regarded  them  as  a  section. 
They  are  distinp^shed  from  BtUacem  chiefly 
by  having  unisexual  flowers,  with  small 
spreading  petals,  a  lobed  ovaiy  with  two 
ovules  in  each  cell,  and  lateral  or  basal  styles 
often  united  at  the  top  only,  the  fruit  usually 
separating  into  distinct  cocci  varying  from  two 
to  five  in  number. 

The  type  of  the  order  is  XanthoxyUm{QT.  ieuf- 
$6Sf  yeuaWt  and  i^Kov^  wood\  a  rather  extensive 
genus,  having  representatives  in  most  of  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  temperate  regions — one  reaching 
as  far  north  as  Canada  in  the  western,  and 
several  as  far  as  Japan  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. The  species  di£fer  considerably  in  ap- 
pearance, some  being  large  trees,  while  others 
are  erect  or  climbing  shrubs.  The  fruits  of 
most  of  the  species  have  an  aromatic  pungent 
taste  like  peeper.  Those  of  2C,  piperitum,  a 
Japanese  species,  are  called  Japan-pepper;  and 
those  of  X.  hostile  are  the  Tej-bul  of  Northern 
India,  where  they  are  used  for  intoxicating  fish. 
The  popular  name  of  Toothache-tree  is  applied 
to  several  American  species  ^especially  X 
fraxineum),  their  bark  and  fruits  being  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  toothache.  X.  eari- 
M9tf97i,  a  West  Indian,  and  JT.ni^ttm,  a  Chinese 
species,  ar^  reputed  to  be  febrifugal ;  while  the 
young  prickly  stems  of  X.  dava-Herculis  are 
commonly  znade  into  walking-sticks  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Zebeo.  A  small  three-masted  lateen-sailed 
vessel,  constructed  for  conveying  merchandise 
or  stores :  it  is  found  chiefiy  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

Xenelasla  (Gr.  ^tvifKaffla,  the  expulsion 
of  strayigers).  An  ordinance  attributed  to 
Lycurgus,  which  forbade  strangers  to  reside 
in  Sparta  without  permission,  and  empowered 
magistrates  to  expel  strangers  if  they  saw 
fit  to  do  so.  Pericles  reproaches  the  Spartans 
for  this,  as  being  grounded  on  a  fear  of  im- 
parting dangerous  knowledge  to  an  enemy. 
(Thuc.  ii.  39) :  it  more  probably  arose  from 
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a  desire  to  repress  any  liking  for  novelties  or 
foreign  fiishions.  (Xenophon,  De  Rep,  Laced, 
xiv.  4.) 

JUnolito  (Gr.  14pqs,  and  A/0of,  gtcne).  A 
fibrous  kind  of  Sillimanite,  found  at  Peterhofi^ 
in  Finland.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  re- 
sembling Kyanite,  of  which  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  varietv. 

Xenotlme  (Gr.  Iwos,  and  tmc4,  honour). 
A  phosphate  of  yttria,  found  at  Ytterby  in 
Sweden.  The  name  has  reference  to  the 
mistake  which  was  made  in  supposing  phos- 
phate of  ytlria  to  be  a  new  metal,  to  w&di  the 
name  Thorium  was  given,  but  which  is  now 
assigned  to  the  metal  discovsrod  in  the  mineral 
called  Thorite. 

Zeque.    The  Spanish  fonn  of  the  Arabic 


A  South  American  name  for  the 
caoutchouc-yielding  Siphonia  and  Micrandra. 

aceroplnvla  (Gr.  from  tnpis,  dry,  and^iyv, 
I  eat).  In  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  a  name 
eiven  to  the  rigorous  pracdoe  of  certain  fiists, 
during  which  nothing  was  consumed  but  bread 
with  salt,  and  water.  It  was  particular  ob- 
served in  Holy  Week. 

Jtlmenla  (after  Francis  Ximenea,  a  Spanish 
writer  on  medicinal  plants).  The  three  or 
four  species  of  this  genus  of  Olaracea  are 
either  large  shrubs  or  small  trees,  frequently 
armed  with  spines.  X,  americana  produces 
oblong  yellow  friuts  about  an  inch  in  length, 
which  are  eaten  by  the  natives  in  various  parts 
of  the  tropics,  and  which  have  an  acid-sweet 
aromatic  taste,  with  some  degree  of  austerity. 
Its  fiowers  are  veiy  fragrant,  smelling  some- 
thing like  cloves ;  and  its  wood  is  also  odori- 
ferous, and  is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute 
for  sandalwood,  but  it  is  obtainable  only  in 
pieces  of  small  size.  X,  ellipiica,  a  native 
of  the  Feejees  and  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  bears  round  orange-coloured 
fruits,  of  which  the  natives  aro  very  fond, 
though  they  aro  rather  tart :  beforo  they  aro 
ripe  they  possess  a  powerful  odour  of  essential 
oil  of  almonds.  It  also  produces  an  extremely 
hardwood. 

Xtpliirliyndlis  (Gr.  ((^f,  a  sword,  and 
PiiyxoSt  «  9nout),  The  name  given  by  Latreille 
to  a  family  of  Acanthopteryg^ous  fishes,  of 
which  the  sword-fish  {XiphUu)  is  the  type. 

Slplimiiires  (Gr.  (f^^,  and  9^fti,  a  tail). 
A  name  of  a  tribe  of  Crustaceans,  comprehend- 
ing those  in  which  the  bo<^^  terminates  poste- 
riorly in  a  long,  hard,  sword-shaped  appendage. 

ZyUte  (Gr.  iixov,  wood,  and  KiBot,  sUme). 
An  asbestiform  mineral  from  the  Ural,  allied 
to  Xylotile  in  composition  and  structure,  as 
well  as  in  its  brown  colour. 

Xjrloolilore  (Gr.  iiXoF,  and  x^«p^'»^^rem\ 
A  mineral  closely  resembling  Apophyllitc,  and 
found  in  olive-green  crystals  in  Iceland. 

XyloffTapby  (Gr.  ^vXaypap4w,  to  writs  on 
wood).    Wood  cngrdving.    [EKGnA.vi9a.] 

XjloldiB  (Gr.  Ibhw),  A  white  granular 
substance,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  aeid 
upon  starch,  and  upon  certain  modifications  of 
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^gnin :  it  is  related  to  Schonbem's  gun  cotUm, 

[PTROXTI.DnB.] 

Xylol.  A  colourless  liqtiid  hydrocarbon, 
occnrrmp;  among  the  oils  contained  in  crude 
wood-spirit. 

»3rU»pliacana  (Or.  Ii/Xo^dtyay,  eating  woo^. 
The  name  of  a  tnbe  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
comjffehending  those  of  which  the  larvsB  devour 
the  wood  of  trees  in  which  thej  are  dereloped ; 
also  applied  to  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects, 
the  l^e  of  which  hare  similarly  destmctiTe 
habits. 

Zylopbllaiui  (Gr.  iiXov^  and  ^lA^,  IIovb). 
The  name  of  a  tribe  of  beetles,  consisting  of 
those  which  live  on  decayed  wood. 

Zylopliylla  (Or.  {ifXov,  wood,  and  ^vAXoy, 
a  lee^.  A  genus  of  Euphirbiaeem  or  (as  some 
regard  it)  a  section  ot  PhylianihuB,  consisting  of 
shrubs,  without  leayes,  but  having  the  branches 
flattened  out  and  leaf>]ike,  and  bearing  the 
flowers  in  tufts  in  the  notches  of  their  mar- 
gin. The  plants  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  other  tropical  coimtries,  and  receive  their 
generic  name  from  the  singular  appearance  of 
Uieir  leaf-like  branches. 

Xjlopia.  A  genus  of  Jnonacea,  consistinff 
of  trees  or  shrubs  indigenous  to  Brazil  and 
other  warm  districts  of  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  &c. 

The  species  are  noted  for  the  bitterness  of 
their  wood,  and  the  aromatic  properties  of  their 
fruit  and  seeds.  X.  fntteseena,  a  native  of 
Cayenne,  yields  seeds  which  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  instead  of  spices.  X  grandifiora^  a 
Brazilian  species,  is  sought  for  on  account  of  its 
carminative  fruits,  which  are  also  esteemed  for 
their  febrifugal  properties.  The  Bitter-wood  of 
the  West  Indies  is  the  wood  of  X,  glabra. 
Sugar  placed  in  hogsheads  made  of  this  wood 
becomes  so  highly  impregnated  with  the  bitter 
flavour  as  to  be  useless,  and  even  cockroaches 
will  not  touch  the  casks.  The  bark  and  fruits 
are  said  to  taste  like  orange-seeds.  X,  aroma- 
tica,  a  native  of  South  America,  furnishes  fruits 
used  by  the  natives  in  place  of  pepper-whence 


YACHT 

the  firuits  are  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  Ethiopian  Pepper.  X,  aerieea,  a  na* 
tive  of  Brazil,  also  supplies  aromatic  pepper- 
like berries.  The  tough  bark  of  this  tree, 
as  of  X,  frutesoens,  is  in  esteem,  owing  to 
the  excellent  cordage  manufactured  from  its 
fibres.  The  fruits  of  X.  undtUata  are  employed 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  place  of  spice. 
Some  of  the  Javanese  spices,  according  to 
Blume,  are  not  altogether  fr«e  from  noxious 
properties,  for  if  too  often  or  too  lai^^ly  par- 
taken of^  they  give  rise  to  vertigo  and 
haemorrhage. 

Xsrloretme  ^Gr.  l^Xov,  and  ^rfni,  retin), 
A  crystalline  resinous  substance,  found  in  cer- 
tain varieties  of  turf. 

Xylotlle  (Gr.  iiXav,  and  rlXos,  floeh  or 
down),  A  delicately  fibrous  variety  of  Chiyso- 
tile,  of  various  shades  of  wood-brown,  and 
green,  from  Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol. 

Xjrlotroges  (Gr.  {^Xoi^,  and  t^<^,  I  gnaw). 
The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Seiricom  beetle?, 
comprehending  those  which  perforate  timber. 

XjiidAoesB  (Xyris,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
small  natural  order  of  Endogens,  consisting  of 
rush-like  or  sedge-like  herbs,  with  fibrous 
roots,  and  long  narrow  radical  leaves,  the 
yellow  flowers  ^wing  in  heads  which  are 
enclosed  in  imbncate  scales,  at  the  top  of  leaf- 
less scapes.  The  perianth  consists  of  three  outer 
segments,  of  which  one  is  more  petal-like  than 
the  others,  or  of  that  one  only,  and  either  two 
or  three  inner  petal-like  segments.  There  are 
three  stamens.  The  ovary  is  free,  with  three 
parietal  placentas;  and  the  capsule  opens 
m  three  valves,  containing  numerous  small 
albuminous  seeds.  The  species  are  almost  all 
tropical,  dispersed  over  both  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds. 

Zyat  or  Zjstos  (Gr.  ivffrSt,  from  |^, 
I  polish).  In  Ancient  Architecture,  an  open, 
or  sometimes  covered  court,  of  great  length  in 
proportion  to  its  width,  with  porticoes  on  three 
sides,  used  for  the  exerdses  of  wrestling,  run- 
ning, &c. 


T.  A  letter  borrowed  from  the  Greek  v.  It  is 
considered  a  consonant  at  the  b^;inning,  and  a 
vowel  in  every  other  place,  in  ^iglish  words. 
As  a  vowel,  it  has  exactly  the  sound  of  t,  being 
short  or  long  according  to  its  position.  It  is 
one  of  the  letters  represented  by  the  Greek 

BlOAMKA. 

T  Sbaft  of  an  Siiglne.  The  shaft  for 
moving  the  valve,  so  called  because  in  the  old 
atmospheric  engines  the  forked  lever  forgiving 
motion  to  the  valve  or  regulator  was  made  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y.  The  name  is  sometimes 
corrupted  into  weigh  shqft, 
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TaooA.  Podoearpus  coriacea,  which  yields 
an  ornamental  wood  used  in  the  West  Indies 
for  cabinet-work  under  the  name  of  Yacca- 
wood. 

Taelit  (Dutch  jagt,  Ger.  jacht).  A  decked 
pleasure  vessel.  Yachts  belonging  to  clubs 
recognised  by  the  Admiralty  have  many  of 
the  privileges  of  the  royal  navy.  This  is  an 
excellent  arrangement,  as  they  are  an  admirable 
nursery  for  daring  seamen,  and  that  without 
expense  to  the  state.  There  are  about  1,300 
yachts  in  the  several  clubs  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  average  being  about  30  tons. 
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Takers  or  JUfr^rs  (Ger.  hunters),  Dght 
infantrj  armed  with  rifles  (chasteurSf  riflemen). 
In  the  Pmssian  senriee,  the  yagem  form  a 
distinct  corps  with  peculiar  discipline ;  in  that 
of  Austria,  light  infantry  generally  from  the 
monntain  districts.  In  Germany  the  term  ja^er 
is  applied  to  a  peculiar  spedes  of  higher  servant 
attadied  to  the  families  of  the  aristocracy. 

Tain.  The  name  applied  to  the  fleshy  edible 
roots  of  different  species  of  Dioacorea^  which 
arei  much  cultivated  as  food  m  tropical  conn- 
tries.    The  common  Yam  is  JHoscorea  aativa. 

[DlOSCOSXACRSj 

Tankee.  The  popular  name  for  the  New 
Englanders  in  America,  and  among  English 
people  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States.  Many  ridiculous 
etymologies  have  been  assigned  for  this  word, 
which  appears  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the 
word  English  by  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

Tanolite.     A  Mineialogical  synonym  of 

AXIKITB. 

Tapon.    The  South  Sea  Tea,  Hex  wmitoria, 

Tard  (A-Saz.  geard,  gyrd).  The  British 
standard  measure  of  length.  In  early  times  the 
yard  and  ell  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 
The  later  ell,  containing  five  quarters  of  a  yard, 
was  an  introduction  from  the  Low  Countries. 
The  imperial  yard  was  defined  to  be  '  the  straight 
line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  two 
points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass 
rod  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons.'  This  standard  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  which  consumed  the  houses 
of  parliament.  With  a  view  to  recovering  the 
measure,  it  was  declared,  that  when  compared 
with  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of  mean 
time  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a  vacuum 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  would  be  in  the 
ratio  of  86  inches  to  39  inches  and  y^^  of 
an  inch.  This  calculation  is,  however,  said 
to  be  inexact.  The  proportion  of  the  yiud  to 
the  m^tre  is  as  3  to  3*280916. 

The  yard  or  virgate  is  also  an  ancient  land 
measure,  the  exact  quantity  of  which  is  not 
perhaps  recoverable.  It  was  probably  de- 
termined by  the  quality  more  than  by  the 
quantity  of  land.  It  continued  in  use  as  late 
at  least  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
[Mbasxtsbs.] 

Yard.  A  spar  suspended  across  a  mast, 
by  a  rope  called  the  halliards  and  liftSy  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  a  sail.  A  yard  is 
called  a  square  yard  when  hung  horizontally 
by  the  middle :  such  a  yard  is  ac^'usted  to  the 
wind  by  braces. 

Tard-ann.  In  Naval  language,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ^ard.  Yard-arm  and  yardrarm 
is  a  term  descriptive  of  two  ships  engaging  each 
other  as  dose  as  possible. 

Tarn.  The  threads  of  fibre  of  which  the 
strands  are  composed  which  make  a  rope. 

Tarrow  (A.-Sax.  gearwe.  Span.  yaro). 
The  Achillea  millefolium  of  botanists,  a  com- 
mon native  perennial  weed  of  the  Composite 
order,  remarkable  for  its  finely  cut  leaves,  its 
Urge  corymb,  of  small  white  flowcr>hcads»  and 
lOoO 
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its  strong  axomatic  odour.    It  yields  a  peculiar 
bitter  principle.     [Achzllbinx.] 

Tamil.  A  Demeiars  name  for  the 
I  Paddle-wood,  the  strong  but  light  and  elastic 
timber  of  Aspidosperma  excelsum. 

Taw.  The  Sea  term  for  tonporaiy  deviation 
from  a  direct  course. 

Tawl.  A  decked  boat  carzying  two  masts, 
of  which  one  is  at  the  extreme  stern.  The  rig 
is  usually  like  a  lugger. 

Taws.  A  disease  in  which  emptioos  form 
upon  the  skin  somewhat  resembling  a  xa^beny. 
[Frambcesia.] 

T«ar  ( A.-Sax.  gear,  6«r.  jahr).  A  period  of 
time  determined  by  the  revolution  of  uie  earth 
in  its  orbit,  and  embracing  the  four  seasons. 
The  year  is  either  attronomical  or  ciml. 

The  astronomical  year  is  determined  by  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  is  of  difTerent 
kinds,  according  to  the  celestial  body  or  the 
point  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  earth's  revo- 
lution is  referred.  When  the  earth's  motion  in 
its  orbit  is  referred  to  an  immovable  point  in 
the  heavens  (to  a  fixed  star,  for  example),  the 
time  of  revolution  is  that  which  elapses  from 
the  instant  at  which  the  star,  the  son,  and  the 
earth  are  in  a  certain  relative  position,  till  the 
earth  returns  again  into  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  sun  and  the  star.  This  interTxl 
is  called  the  sidereal  year.  But  when  the 
earth's  motion  is  referred  to  a  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  as  one  of  the  equinoctial  points  or  the 
tropics,  the  time  of  revolution  is  that  in  which 
the  earth  returns  to  that  point,  and  is  called 
the  equinoctial  or  tropical  or  solar  year.  On 
account  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
[Prbcbbsioit],  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
points,  in  reference  to  the  fixed  stars,  have  a 
retrograde  motion  on  the  ediptic,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  earth  returns  to  one  of  these 
points  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  retains  to  the 
same  fixed  star. 

The  length  of  the  sidereal  year  is  865*2563612 
mean  solar  days ;  or  365  d.  6  h.  9  m.  9*6  s. 

The  length  of  the  equinoctial  or  tropical 
year  is  365-2422414  mean  solar  days,  or 
365d.  5  h.  48  m.  49*7  s.  (Bailey's  Ihbles,  p.  16.) 

The  difference  is  20  minutes  19*9  seconds  ti 
mean  solar  time,  being  the  time  in  which 
the  earth  describes  in  its  orbit  an  arc  of 
50*1",  the  annual  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
[Earth.] 

The  earth's  motion  may  also  be  reckoned  by 
the  time  in  which  a  revolution  is  completed 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  the  apsides  or  the 
line  of  the  nodes.  In  these  cases  the  times  of 
revolution  may  be  called  respectively  the  ane- 
malisiic  year  and  the  nodical  year :  the  former 
term  is  sometimes  met  with. 

The  civil  year  is  the  year  of  the  calendar. 
As  it  is  always  supposed  to  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  a  day,  the  civU  year  eontaina  a 
whole  number  of  days;  and  hence,  in  order 
that  the  seasons  may  always  correspond  with 
the  same  parts  of  the  year,  it  is  necessary  frcNn 
time  to  time  to  vary  the  lencth  of  the  year,  or 
to  intercalate  a  day  when  the  fractional  parts 
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neglected  have  aocumidated  to  a  irhole  day. 
The  ancient  Egyutian  year  consisted  inyariably 
of  866  days,  and  hence  -was  called  a  vagiie  or 
erratic  year,  because  the  first  day  of  the  year 
in  the  course  of  1,460  years  wandered  as  it 
were  over  all  the  seasons. 

The  Julian  year,  which  is  frec^entlv  employed 
in  chronological  reckoning,  consists  of  866|  days. 
Julius  Cesar,  advised  l^  the  astronomer  Sosi- 
genes,  ordered  that  the  civil  year  should  consist 
of  365  days  for  three  successive  years,  and  that 
the  fourth  year  should  contain  366  days.  This 
practice  of  intercalating  a  day  every  fourth 
year,  has  been  adopted  in  all  European  coun- 
tries, with  the  modification  introduced  by  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  The  mean  Julian  year  is 
longer  than  the  true  tropical  year  by  11  m. 
10*3  8.,  a  difierence  which  amounts  to  a  whole 
day  in  about  120  years.  The  years  which 
contain  365  days  are  called  common  years; 
those  which  contain  366  days  are  called  leap 
years.     [Leap  Yeab.] 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  the  intercalations  are  omitted  in  the 
years  which  end  centuries,  excepting  when  the 
number  of  the  year  is  divisible  by  4,  after 
leaving  out  the  two  zeros.  Thus  the  years 
1700,  1800,  1900,  which  would  be  leap  years 
in  the  Julian  calendar,  are  common  years  in  the 
Gregorian ;  but  1600  and  2000  are  leap  years  in 
both  calendars.  [Oaubetdas.]  The  mean  length 
of  the  Gregorian  year  is  365  d.  5h.  49  m.  12  s., 
exceeding  the  true  tropical  year  by  22*38  s., 
which  amounts  to  a  whole  day  only  in  about 
3,866  years. 

The  civil  or  legal  year,  in  England,  formerly 
commenced  on  March  25,  the  day  of  the  An- 
nunciation, though  the  historical  year  bepan 
on  January  1,  the  day  of  the  Circumcision. 
Between  these  two  epochs  it  was  usual  to  date 
tlie  year  both  ways,  as  1745-6,  or  174|.  By 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  alteration  of  the 
style  in  1751,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
transferred  to  January  1.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  keep  this  circumstance  in  mind  in 
reforring  to  old  aates. 

The  fraction  by  which  the  tropical  years 
exceed  365  days  is  *2422414 ;  and  the  series 
of  approximating  vulgar  fractions  alternately 
greater  and  less  than  this  quantity  is— 

The  fractions  in  this  series  indicate  the  inter- 
ctilatioDs  by  which  the  coincidence  between  the 
civil  and  solar  year  may  be  restored  to  any 
degree  of  exactness.  The  third,  |^,  offers  a 
very  convenient  mode  of  intercalation  which 
would  preserve  the  coincidence  with  great 
accuracy.  It  requires  eight  intercalations  to 
be  made  in  thirty-three  years,  i.  e.  one  at 
the  end  of  four  yetirs  seven  times  in  succes- 
sion, and  the  eighth  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year.  The  mean  length  of  the  civil  year  would 
by  this  arrangement  differ  in  excess  from  the 
solar  year  only  by  15-38  seconds,  while  the 
Gregorian  year  is  too  long  by  22-38  seconds. 
In  a. period  of  thirty-four  years  it  therefore 
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produces  a  nearer  ooincidence  between  the  dvil 
and  solar  years  than  the  Gregorian  method  does 
in  400  years ;  and  by  reason  of  its  shortness  it 
also  confines  the  evagations  of  the  mean  equinox 
from,  the  astronomical  within  much  narrower 
limits.  The  modem  Persians  are  said,  but  not 
on  very  good  authority,  to  intercalate  in  this 
manner.  (Belambre,  AstroTiomie  Modems, 
torn.  1.)    [Cauekdab.] 

Lunar  Year, — ^Though  the  return  of  the  sea- 
sons obviously  depends  on  the  motion  of  the 
sun,  or  rather  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  some 
nations  have  chosen  to  regulate  their  dnl  vear 
by  the  mot'ons  of  the  moon ;  and  many  others 
have  formed  luni-solar  years,  by  combining 
periods  determined  by  the  revolutions  of  both 
bodies.  The  proper  lunar  year  consists  of 
twelve  lunar  months  or  lunations,  and  conse- 
quently contains  only  854  days :  its  commence- 
ment, therefore,  anticipates  that  of  the  solar 
year  by  upwards  of  eleven  days,  and  passes 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  seasons  in  about 
34  lunar  years.  The  inconvenience  attending 
this  circumstance  has  been  so  universally  per- 
ceived, that,  excepting  the  modem  Jews  and 
Mohammedans,  almost  all  nations  which  have 
regulated  their  months  by  the  moon  have  em- 
ployed some  method  of  intercalation  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  beginning  of  the  vear 
at  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  seasons.  These 
methods  are  founded  on  certain  luni-solar 
periods  or  cycles,  which  were  established  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  and  which,  with  other  relics 
of  a  barbarous  age,  are  still  preserved  in  our 
ecdesiaetical  calendars.  [Caiahbab;  Chrono- 
logy; CVCLB.] 

Tear  to  T««ry  Tenaney  ttovau  This 
is  the  common  mode  of  letting  houses  or  lands 
when  occupied  for  more  than  a  year  without 
any  definite  term  of  years  being  granted.  It 
is  determinable  at  the  option  of  either  party 
on  half  a  year's  notice,  but  the  notice  must 
be  given  so  as  to  expire  at  the  end  of  a 
current  year  of  the  tenancy.  Thus,  as  soon 
as  the  first  half  year  of  such  a  holding  has 
expired,  the  tenancy  becomes  an  absolute  one 
for  two  years  at  least  from  the  date  of 
its  commencement.  When  a  house  or  land  is 
occupied  under  an  annual  rent,  and  nothing 
is  stated  as  to  the  duration  of  the  occupancy, 
the  law  will  assume  that  the  tenancy  was  in- 
tended to  be  one  from  year  to  year. 

Teast  (A-Saz.  gist,  Ger.  gascht).  The 
substance  produced  during  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation of  vegetable  juices  and  decoctions,  rising 
partly  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  frothy, 
flocculent,and  somewhat  viscid  matter,  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  gradually  putrefying 
in  a  warm  atmosphere.  It  exdtes  fermentation, 
and  accelerates  the  process  when  added  to  sac- 
charine and  mudlagmous  liquors.  The  nature 
of  yeast,  and  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the 
process  of  vinous  fermentation,  have  given  rise 
to  much  theoretical  discussion,  and  to  many 
valuable  investigations.  (Pasteur,  in  Annates 
ds  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  third  series,  Iviii. 
p.  323.)    [Baku;  PESksMTATioN.] 
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It  has  been  long  known 
(obseireB  Mr.  Berkeley  in  the  Treantry  of 
Botany)  *  that  the  particles  of  which  yeast  is 
composed  germinate,  and  are  multiplied  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  when  placed  in  a  solution 
of  sugar  kept  at  a  proper  temperature.  It  was 
therefore  at  once  allowed  that  the  substance 
was  organised,  whether  belonging  to  the  animal 
or  Tegetable  kingdom;  and  while  some  pro- 
noun^ it  an  alga,  others  as  confidently  asserted 
that  it  was  a  fungus.  Dr.  Hassall  and  others 
observed  that  a  particular  mould  grew  pretty 
uniformly  on  a  solution  of  malt ;  but  we  belieye 
that  Mr.  Hoffmann,  in  union  with  Mr.  Berkeley, 
first  watched  the  growth  of  single  yeasUglobules 
in  a  drop  of  water  surrounded  by  air  enclosed 
in  a  glass  cell,  and  ascertained  that  a  Peni- 
cUlium  and  a  Mitcor  grew  immediately  from 
the  globules.  They  were  also  couTinced  that 
these  were  not  the  only  moulds  to  which  the 
yeast-globules  gave  rise.  It  was  clear,  then, 
that  yeast  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different 
moulds  in  a  peculiar  condition  due  to  their  de- 
Telopement  in  a  fluid,  and  that  when  a  fit 
opportunity  offers,  these  globules  are  capable 
of  being  deyeloped  into  their  ordinary  form. 
The  globules,  however,  preserve  their  character 
without  developing  their  perfect  forms  when 
the  fluid  in  which  they  float  is  drained  away, 
and  in  this  condition  the  mass  is  called  German 
yeast,  a  substance  largely  imported  into  this 
country,  and  both  on  account  of  its  freedom 
from  the  bitter  principle  of  hops,  as  well  as  from 
some  peculiarities,  in  its  action  on  fermentable 
flubstances,  often  preferred  to  ordinary  fluid 
yeast  It  is  a  singular  fact  respecting  yeast  in 
this  condition,  that  a  sudden  &11  from  a  great 
height  will  sometimes  completely  destroy  its 
power  of  vegetating. 

'  Yeast  is  of  veiy  different  qualities,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  gene* 
rated ;  and  though  there  is  little  difference,  if 
any,  to  the  naked  eye,  the  yeastrmerchants 
distinguish  several  varieties,  which,  according 
to  their  respective  energy  and  activity,  are 
employed  for  different  purposes.  It  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  whether  these  different 
varieties  are  composed  of  the  germs  of  different 
species  of  Fungi^  or  of  the  same  species  in 
different  proportions.  It  is  often  said  that 
yeast  works  by  catalysis,  but  this  is  merely  the 
substitution  of  a  hard  word  for  the  naked  &ct 
that  yeast  promotes  fermentation.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  acts  partly  by  presenting 
a  large  surface  over  which  the  fluid  is  spread, 
and  Uius  favouiing  the  disengagement  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  formed  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, exactly  as  that  gas  is  set  free  when 
a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  piece  of  bread-crumb  is 
placed  in  a  glass  of  effervescent  wine  which 
has  apparently  previously  parted  with  all  the 
gas  which  it  contained.  It  is  moreover  coxy'ec- 
tured,  that  as  chemical  change  always  takes 
place  when  there  is  an  interchange  of  two  fluids 
of  different  densities  separated  by  a  membrane, 
the  decomposition  of  a  fermentable  fluid  con- 
taining yeast  is  favoured  by  this  interchange, 
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which  is  known  to  chemists  and  physiokgiats 
under  the  names  of  endotmote  and  esx>8mo9t^ 

'Substances  which  are  hostile  to  the  growth 
of  fungi,  generally,  are  hostile  to  fermentation. 
Hence  a  mixture  of  sulphites  of  soda,  or  the 
ignition  of  sulphur,  are  used  to  arrest  the  pro- 
cess where  it  is  necessary.' 

Tellow  (A.-Sttx.  gealew,  G«r.  gelb,  Lat. 
gilvus).  In  Painting  a  colour  of  golden 
hue,  and  of  many  vaneties.  It  is  one  of  the 
seven  so-called  primary  colours,  and  is  com- 
plementary to  blue,  with  which  it  fimna  white. 
[Coloub;  Liobt.] 

Tallow  Berries.  The  dried  unripe  ber- 
ries of  Rkamnui  infedcrius,  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  South  of  Europe  aad  the 
Levant  for  the  use  of  dyers. 

Tellow  Oopper*ore.    [Coitbk  PrsrrEa.] 

T«lIow  Bertti  or  Tallow  &ro»-oeiire. 
A  mixture  of  Limonite  (hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron)  with  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  found 
at  Par/s  mine  in  Anglesea,  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean  in  Qloucestenihire,  P^ce,  Bavaria,  the 
Harv,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  coarse  yellow  pigment^  and  is  stated  by 
Bunsen  to  be  a  i^uable  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  arsenic    [Yellow  Ochrb.] 

Tellow  rewer*  This  disease  is  described 
under  two  forms,  one  being  a  bilious  fever,  of 
malarious  origin,  in  which  the  renussions  are 
so  connected  that  the  disease  rather  resemblesi 
a  continued  fever.  The  skin  becomes  yellow 
during  its  progress.  Intense  heat  assists  much 
in  producing  this  fever  wherever  marshy  lands 
exist. 

The  other  form,  or  the  specific  yellow  fever, 
is  of  continuous  type,  and  is  considered  con- 
tagious. It  is  attended  by  yellowness  of  skin, 
delirium,  suppression  of  urine,  black  vomit, 
black  dejections,  and  small,  thready,  intermit- 
ting pulse.  This  disease  becomes  endemic  in 
low  sea-coast  districts,  rarely  occurring  at  an 
elevation  more  than  2,500  feet  above  the  sea 
leveL  It  has  been  stated,  however,  that  it  once 
prevailed  in  Jamaica  at  a  height  of  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Some  writers  regard  the  two 
forms  of  fever  here  described  as  being  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  only  varying  in  the  degree 
of  malignancy. 

Tellow  lieftd-ore.    [WTTLPunTB.] 

TeUow  Klneral  Sesla.    [Ambbb.1 

Tellow  Oohre.  An  earthy  variety  of  Brown 
Iron-ore,  which  occurs  in  amorphous  and  earthy 
masses,  of  a  dull  yellow  colour  and  streak,  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  France, 
Bavaria,  &c.  It  leaves  a  yellow  trace  when 
drawn  across  paper,  and  is  uaed  as  a  pigment. 
[Ybllow  Eabtr.] 

Tellow  Orptment.  Yellow  arsenic  or 
sulphuretted  oxide  of  zinc,  of  a  beautiful  bright 
and  pure  yellow  colour,  used  as  a  pigment.  In 
its  native  state  it  is  used  under  the  name  of 
Zamic  or  Zamicky  varying  in  colour  from  wann 
yellow  to  greenish  yellow.  Orpiment  in  all  its 
varieties,  as  a  colour,  is  subject  to  change  and 
to  be  changed  by  all  pigments  containing  oxy> 
gen ;  and  if  used  must  he  employed  alone. 
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Much  of  the  artificial  Orpiment  is  only  a 
glassy  yariety  of  arsenions  add,  coloured  with 
a  Tariable  proportion  of  yellow  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  and  is  of  no  definite  composition.  It 
is  produced  by  subliming  arsenious  acid  and 
sulphur. 

Tellow  Tellartnin.    [STLYAmrv.] 

Tenlte.  A  name  given  to  Lij&tbitb  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Jena. 

Teomaa  (A.-Sax.  genuene,  Ger.  gemein, 
common),  Camden  ranks  yeomen  as  the  next 
class  to  the  gentlemen,  and  calls  them  ingenui. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  generally  appro- 
priated in  the  middle  ages  to  small  freeholders 
below  the  rank  of  esquire.  In  several  depart- 
ments of  the  royal  household,  there  are  sub- 
ordinate officials,  styled  yeomen. 

Yboman.  a  seaman  appointed  to  certain 
duties,  as  to  attend  to  the  storerooms. 

Tepmanrj'  Oavalrj'.  A  denomination 
given  to  those  troops  of  horse  which  were 
embodied  during  the  revolutionary  wars  of 
France,  and  afterwards  among  the  gentlemen 
and  yeomen  of  this  country.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent (1867)  48  corps,  comprising  264  troops, 
and  forming  a  total  of  14,268  of  all  ranks. 
Arms  and  ammunition  are  provided  by  the 
War  Office,  and  there  is  an  allowance  of  2^. 
per  man  per  annum ;  each  man  has  to  provide 
his  own  horse.  The  yeomaniy  are  volunteers, 
but  are  liable  to  be  called  out  m  aid  of  thedvil 
power  in  case  of  riot  at  any  time ;  and  in  case 
of  actual  invasion  or  appearance  of  an  enemy 
on  the  coast,  or  during  a  rebellion,  they  may 
be  assembled  for  actual  service ;  they  are  then 
subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War, 
and  may  be  called  on  to  serve  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain.     [Volttmtbebs.] 

Teomen  of  tbe  Ouard.    [Guijzp,  Yso- 

XEK  OF  TBB  J 

Tew.    [Tazvs.] 

Tesdifflra,  Sra  of.    \M&k.'\ 

Tesldis.    [Jbids.] 

Ttooa.    [Inca..] 

Toke  (Ger.  loch,  Fr.  joug,  Lat.  jugum,  Gr. 
ibyoVf  that  which  joins  two  things  together).  A 
jneoe  of  wood  or  light  frame  of  two  arms, 
placed  over  the  head  of  a  boat's  rudder  instead 
of  a  tiller,  and  having  two  lines  {tfoke  lines),  by 
pulHng  on  which  the  boat  is  steered.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  arrangement  in  a  narrow  boat. 

Tonl.  The  Hindu  name  for  the  female 
power  in  nature.  The  Yoni  is  the  special 
emblem  of  Vishnu.  It  is  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  a  vesica,  and  is  the  boat-shaped  vessel 
of  which  Iswarra  is  the  lord,  repz^uced  in 
the  symbol  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as  *  signum 
in  modum  liburnad  figuratum,'  as  well  as  in 
the  ship  over  which  the  Pkflvs  was  carried  in 
the  Panathenaic  procession.  Ornaments  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  or  imperfect  vesica  have 
been  popular  in  all  countries  as  preservatives 
against  dangers,  especially  from  evil  spirits; 
hence  the  practice  of  nailing  up  horseshoes  on 
walls  by  way  of  protection  against  unknown 
perils,  and  of  throwing  a  shoe  after  a  newly- 
married  pair  by  way  of  securing  good  ludk. 
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The  name  Yoni  belongs  to  the  toot  jan :  for 
cognate   words   from   the   same  source,   see 
L^ouAOB.     [Linoa;  Mtstebibs;  PHAiiLus; 
Sacti.] 
Tpoletme    (Gr.    bHK^nma^    a   remnant). 

[PHOSPHOBOCHALCrrB.] 

Ttterbite.  A  Mineralogical  synonym  of 
Gadolinite,  after  one  of  its  localities,  Ytterby 
in  Sweden. 

Tttiia  Spar.    [Xbnotxxe.] 

Tttrtiiiii.  The  metallic  base  of  an  earth, 
discovered  in  1794  by  Ghidolin  in  a  mineral 
found  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  whence  it  was 
called  Yttria.  The  metal  was  first  obtained 
by  Wohler  in  1828 :  it  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
and  brittle.  Veiv  little  is  known  of  yttria  or 
its  salts.  According  to  Mosander,  three  bases 
have  been  confounded  under  the  name  of 
yttria,  two  of  which  he  distinguishes  as  Erbia 
and  Tbbbia. 

Tttro-Colnmbite.     [Yttbo-tantalitb.] 

Tttro-Hmenlte.    [Samabskxtb.] 

Tttrooerlte.  A  native  sesquifluoride  of 
cerium,  with  fiaoride  of  yttrium  and  fiuoride  of 
calcium  (Fluor-spar),  from  Finbo  and  Broddbo 
in  Sweden. 

TttrotantaUte.  A  mineral  from  Ytterby, 
in  Sweden,  and  the  Ilmen  Mountains  in  the 
Ural ;  composed  chiefly  of  Yttria  and  Tantalum* 

To.  The  Chinese  name  for  Jade  or 
Nsphbitb. 

Tucca  (Yuca,  its  name  in  St.  Domingo). 
A  genus  of  lAliacetB,  sometimes  assuming  an 
arborescent  habit,  producing  a  crown  of  linear- 
lanceolate  more  or  less  rigid  leaves,  and  from 
the  centre  of  each  crown  a  tall  erect  panicle  of 
showy  whitish  flowers.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America  and  in 
Mexico,  one  or  two  extending  to  tropical 
America.  Thev  are  very  handsome  garden 
plants,  most  of  them  nearly  or  quite  hardy. 
In  Y.  gloriosa,  one  of  the  stateliest  of  the 
spedes,  the  crown  of  leaves  becomes  elevated 
on  a  stout  stem,  and  the  panicle  is  three  feet 
or  more  in  length,  branching  out  on  every 
side.  In  some,  as  Y.  JUamentosa^  the  leaves 
give  off  from  their  margin  thread-like  bodies, 
which  hang  loosely ;  and  in  one  tender  species, 
A.  schidigera,  these  bodies  are  so  large  and 
broad  as  to  resemble  carpenters'  shavings. 
The  leaves,  treated  like  hemp  and  flax,  afford 
a  fibre  which  may  be  used  in  the  manufiicture 
of  cloth  or  cordage ;  and  the  macerated  stems 
deposit  a  feculent  matter,  from  which  starch 
may  be  obtained.  At  Carthagena  a  starch 
or  glue  of  this  kind  is  made  from  the  stem  of 
Y.  gloriosa. 

Twgm  or  Toffnea.  Hindu  eras  or  periods, 
four  in  number,  and  extending  over  millions 
of  years.  [Sothiac  Pbbiod  ;  Tabulation  of 
Chbomologt.1 

Tale.  The  common  Scottish  name  for 
Christmas.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  andent 
Celtic  word.  In  Welsh,  wyl  or  gywl  signifies 
a  holiday ;  whence  also  the  old  phrase  Gtde  of 
Augttst,  the  first  day  of  August,  or  fast  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula,  for  which  various  absurd 
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etymologies  hsTe  been  fbtind.  Possiblr  the 
old  French  word  NdH  for  Christmas  (used  also 
generally  as  a  popular  cry  of  rejoicing)  has 
Uie  same  originaL  {Arckaol.  yol.  ii.)  Some, 
howBYer,  deziye  yule  from  a  supposed  primi- 
tive word,  connected  with  the  idea  of  revolu- 


ZASMIDIUM 

Uon  or  wheel;  while  Mallet  (Noriiem  Anti- 
qmties  ii.  68)  traces  it  to  hiaul  and  houl 
(Lat.  sol,  Gr.  il^ios),  the  word  for  sun  in  the 
oialects  of  Brittany  and  Cornwall.  The  term 
on  the  last  supposition  refers  to  the  winter  sol- 
stice.   (Brand's  Popular  Antiq.  toL  L  p.  316.) 


X.  The  last  letter  in  the  alphabets  of  all  the 
modem  languages,  usually  regarded  as  a  double 
consonant,  from  its  having  the  sound  in  some 
languages  of  ts  or  ds.  Like  the  letter  r,  it 
begins  no  word  originally  English ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  has  remarked,  that  although  it  is 
found  in  the  Saxon  alphabets,  set  down  by 
grammarians,  it  is  read  in  no  word  originally 
Teutonic. 

bMlmii.  A  fixed  oil,  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Balanitca  ^gyptiaca, 

SAlBre.  This  word  is  applied  to  the  residues 
obtained  by  roasting  native  arsenides  of  nickel 
and  cobalt,  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
silicious  sand.  The  roasted  ore  without  such 
addition  is  known  as  Safflob.  The  process  of 
roasting  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  arsenic  in  the 
product  to  yield  a  fruible  arsenide  or  speiat  of 
nickel  in  the  subsequent  fusion  in  the  smalt 
furnace.  By  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  frision,  Zafire  is  converted  into  a ' 
olue  glass,  which,  when  ground  and  levigated, ! 
produces  the  colour  known  as  ameUt  blue, 

Saftaa.  The  Indian  name  for  Crocus 
satimu,  whence  our  name  Saffiron. 

XagMoa  (Qt.).  In  the  Orphic  Theogony,  the 
homed  child  of  Zxus  and  Pbbsbphonb.  He 
is  the  favourite  of  his  father,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  the  throne  beside  him, 
guarded  by  Apollo  and  the  Cuasrss.  But  as 
in  the  case  of  lo,  Hera  is  jealous,  and  incites 
the  Titans,  who  kill  the  child  with  a  sword 
while  he  is  amusing  himself  by  looking  at  his 
own  face  in  a  mirror.  They  Uien  cut  up  his 
body  and  boil  it  in  a  cauldron ;  but  Athena 
bean  his  heart  to  Zeus,  who  punishes  the 
Titans  by  hurling  them  into  Tartarus.  The 
heart  is  given  to  Semele,  and  Zagreos  is  bom 
again  from  her  under  the  form  of  Dionysus. 
For  the  probable  age  of  the  Orphic  Theogony^ 
see  Grote,  KiUory  of  Greece^  part  i.  ch.  i. 

Kakkonm.  An  oil  obtained  in  Palestine 
from  Maagnus  hortentis  angusi^folia, 

XAleaous  (Gr.  ZdK^vKot),  The  mythical 
or  semi-mythiciEd  legislator  of  the  Epizephy- 
rian  Locrians.  He  is  described  by  Diodoms 
as  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras;  but  nothing  can 
bo  satisfactorily  ascertained  from  the  contra- 
dictory legends  respecting  his  life,  and  in  fact 
his  code  of  laws  seems  to  bo  the  only  evidence 
of  his  personal  existence.  How  far  such  evi- 
dence can  settle  the  question,  can  be  deter- 
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mined  only  by  a  diligent  scrutiny  of  the  tales 
which  have  gathered  round  the  names  of  Ly- 
curgus,  Numa,  BoinxLus  and  Sjebtiub  Tcixirs. 

Xalmikxls  or  fciiiM^lrta  (Gr.).  In  the 
Thracian  Mythologyi  a  god  who  dwelt  beneath 
tho  earth,  like  Andvari  in  the  Yolsung  tale. 
[SiauBDB.]  The  rationalised  Greek  yersion  of 
the  myth  states  that  Zalmoxis  was  a  slave  of 
Pythagoras  at  Samos,  and  that  by  abilities 
and  artifice  he  gained  a  religious  ascendency 
over  the  minds  of  the  Thracmns.  This  stoiy 
Herodotus  (iv.  94)  refuses  to  believe.  (Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  part  i.  ch.  xvi.) 

Sambarone.  A  Sicilian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  tho  Agave,  used  for  making  cordage 
and  mats. 

Xamia,  A  genus  of  Cycadeaccit,  consistmg 
of  moderate-sized  trees,  having  much  of  the 
appearance  of  palms,  and  in  some  particulars 
of  ferns.  They  have  stout  generally  un- 
branclied  stems  terminated  by  tufts  of  thick 
pinnated  leaves,  often  spiny  at  the  margins  or 
points.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  bomc 
m  cones,  composed  of  woody  scales,  with  a 
truncated  six-sided  summit,  and  each  scale  of 
the  female  flower  has  two  seeds. 

The  species  are  natives  of  Central  America, 
the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
South-eastern  Africa,  where  they  frequently 
constitute  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  vege- 
tation. The  stems  of  these  plants  contain  an 
abundance  of  starchy  matter,  which  is  some- 
times collected  and  used  as  arrowroot.  Z. 
tcnuie  and  Z.  furfureusea  are  employed  fur  this 
purpose  in  the  Bahamas.  There  is  abundant 
eviaenoe  to  suggest  that  in  former  ages  some 
of  these  cycads  erew  in  this  country,  as  fossil- 
ised stems  of  plants  apparently  belonging  to 
this  or  to  a  closely  allied  genus  are  found 
in  abundance  in  some  of  the  oolitic  strata  in 
tho  Isle  of  Portland,  where  they  are  known  to 
the  workmen  as  fossil  birds*-nests,  or  fossil 
pineapples. 

Xamlte.    Fossil  zamia. 

Zaamldliim.  A  genus  of  Fun^,  including 
that  known  as  the  Cellar  Fungus.  This  species, 
Z.  cellare,  obson'es  Mr.  Berkeley, '  is  commonly 
known  as  hanging  down  from  the  roofs  of 
cellars  in  large  masses,  or  covering  corks, 
bottles,  and  other  matters.  It  sometimes  even 
penetrates  tho  tissue  of  the  corks,  but  d(x« 
not  soem  to  ii\jure  tbo  wine  liko  some  of  tho 
white  mycclia.    Indeed,  tho  wine  merchant  en- 
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oourages  its  growth,  as  he  thinks  it  an  ornament 
to  his  yaults,  and  an  indication  to  customers 
who  nsit  them  that  his  wine  is  old.'  The  cellar 
fungi  are,  however,  sometimes  Tery  injnrioiis. 

ZaTSllte*  The  name  giren  to  a  hydro- 
carbonate  of  nickel  found  in  Spain ;  it  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  Emcrald-nickeL 

Sea  (6r.  [ttd^  Sansc.  and  Zend  yova,  lith. 
jawas).  A  genos  of  grasses  of  which  Z. 
MaySf  or  Maize,  is  the  well-known  and  im- 
portant cereal  so  largely  grown  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  it  is  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Indian-corn. 
Though  not  now  found  in  a  wild  state,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  America  is  the  native 
region  of  this  plant.  Maize  is  largely  culti- 
vated throughout  most  of  the  warm-temperate 
zones  of  the  globe,  and  probably  ranks  next 
to  rice  as  the  grain  which  affords  nutriment  to 
the  largest  number  of  human  beings.  It  has 
many  qualities  to  recommend  it  for  culture 
where  ^o  climate  is  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen 
the  grain  properly,  growing  as  it  does  freely 
in  rezy  different  kinds  of  soil,  as  well  as 
under  disnmilar  states  of  moisture  and  dry- 
ness. The  crop  is  easily  saved,  and  with  ordi- 
nary care  the  grain  is  as  easilv  preserved. 
Some  of  the  finest  samples  which  have  reached 
Britain  in  the  cob  or  ear  have  been  grown  in 
Australia,  where  the  climate  is  very  favourable 
for  producing  Indian-corn.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively consumed  in  many  parts  of  Africa. 
More  than  7*000,000  cwt.  of  Indian-corn  were 
imported  into  this  country  in  1865,  the  com- 
puted value  of  which  was  2,234,396/. 

geagonite.  A  Vesuvian  mineral  found  in 
rhombic  crystals  on  Somma.     It  is  identical 

with   GrISMONDINB. 

Zelttsu  A  name  applied,  in  a  general  way, 
to  striped  spedes  of  the  section  Asinits,  of 
the  horse  kind  (Equida\  characterised  by  a 
longer  tail,  tuftea  at  the  end,  by  callosities  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  fore  legs  only,  and  by 
braying  instead  of  neighing.  Of  these  striped 
wild  asses,  three  species  are  defined:  the 
Zebra  proper  {Equus  Zebra,  Linn.),  the  Quagga 
(Ejqttus  Quaccha,  Gmel.),  and  Buxchell*s  Zebra 
{Ejquus  mantanns,  Burch.). 

Selnra  ^ITood*  A  beautiful  fancj  wood 
used  by  cabinet  maken,  and  obtained  in 
Demerara  from  a  tree  called  Omphalobium 
Lamherti,  Another  kind  is  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  the  West  Indian  Biugenia  fragrans, 

ZMduiteln  ( Ger. ).  The  upper  or  calcareous 
member  of  the  Permian  sjrstem  is  thus  named  in 
Germany.  It  consists  of:  (1)  a  marly  series, 
Leiten,  often  containing  rolled  fragments  of 
dolomite  and  cr}'stals  of  gypsum.  It  is  gene- 
rally a  greyish,  bluish,  or  greenish  clay.  (2) 
A  fetid  limestone,  StiakMein,  a  compact  or 
granulated  rock  of  blackish  brown  or  green 
colour.  (3)  A  hard  cellular  magnesian  lime- 
stone, Ratttoacke.  The  whole  thickness  reaches 
nearly  100  fei^t  The  ccchstein  occasionally 
contains  copper  ores  of  galena. 

Sedoary.  The  name  by  which  certain  spe- 
des of  Curcuma  are  known.  Thus  C.  Zerwmbet 
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is  the  Lonff  Zedoary,  and  C  Zedoaria  the 
Eound  Zedoary  of  the  shops.  They  are 
aromatic  plants  related  to  gingers. 

XeUaaite  or  Zeylanlte.  A  species  of 
Pleonaste  (Spinel)  found  in  black  octahedrons, 
near  Candy  in  Ceylon,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  also  been  odled  Candite. 

Zemindar  (from  the  Persian  zcmin,  land). 
A  title  introduced  into  India  by  its  Mobammeda  n 
conquerors,  conferred  in  Bengal,  and  generally 
throughout  the  Mogul  empire,  on  the  agent  em- 
ployed to  collect  that  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  which  belongs  to  it.  The  semindara 
were  the  great  landowners  of  the  Mo^  empire ; 
but  the  nature  of  their  tenure  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute.  Whether  they  were  hereditary 
absolute  ownen  of  the  soil,  or  only  tenants  of 
the  sovereign  at  a  fixed  rent  by  way  of  land- 
tax  for  whidi  they  were  persooflily  responsible, 
was  a  question  much  agitated  by  writers  on 
Indian  subjects  at  the  period  of  the '  Permanent 
Settlement'  in  1793.  By  that  settlement  the 
rent  was  to  be  fixed  in  the  fint  instance  by 
custom,  and  the  zemindar  was  then  to  give 
the  lyot  a  lease  restricted  to  himself  and  his 
assignees  on  performance  of  its  conditions ;  his 
own  sharo  being  fixed  as  before  at  10  per  cent, 
of  the  assessment,  and  his  hereditary  right 
secured.  A  zemindary,  i.  e.  the  district  of  a 
zemindar,  is  liable  to  be  sold  by  government 
for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  existing  leases  with 
the  ryots  to  be  set  aside.  The  zemindary 
system  was  a  failure.  The  men  who  were 
appointed  to  this  position  were  frequently 
persons  of  low  caste,  and  were  despised  by 
the  natives.  They  abused  their  privileges,  to 
oppress  the  peasantry,  and  squandered  their 
resources  in  extravagance  and  profligacy.  (Seo 
Dr.  Whewell's  edition  of  the  works  of  Professor 
Jones ;  Mills  History  qf  British  India,  vol.  r. ; 
MCulloch's  edit.  Smith's  Wealth  of  JSations, 
note  19  ;  Ed.  Rev.  vols.  xxxi.  Ixxi.)    [Rtot.] 

Kenana.  This  Peraian  word,  more  properly 
written  ZananOj  is  used  to  denote  the  apart- 
ments in  Eastern  houses  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  women  in  a  family. 

Kend«  The  language  in  which  the  books  of 
the  Zbicd  Avesta  are  composed. 

Send  Awesta.  The  sacred  books  which 
embody  the  religious  system  of  Zoboastro. 
The  text  of  these  books  was  brought  to  Europe 
by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  the  form  of  a 
modern  Persian  translation  of  the  original; 
but  the  first  European  scholar  who  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Zend  language  was  Eugene 
Bumouf.  This  language  is  dosely  allied  to 
the  Sanscrit  of  the  Veda,  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
aid  of  the  latter  that  the  Zend  MSS.,  preserved 
by  the  Parsee  priests  of  Bombay  [Pabseks], 
were  dedphered.  The  word  Zend  is  connected 
bv  Professor  Max  MuUer  with  the  Sanscrit 
chhandasy  a  name  given  to  the  Vedio  hymns 
[Veda],  Avesta  meaning  a  settled  text,  from  the 
Sanscnt  Avasthita,  settled  or  laid  down.  The 
Zend  Avesta  now  consists  of  four  books,  the 
fourth  and  most  celebrated  being  the  Vendidad, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  temptation  of 
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Zoroaster,  and  also  fomishes  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  Airya  (Aryans)  as  a  national  ap> 
pellation,  the  whole  space  of  Asia,  ySspem 
aiiyd-s'ayanem,  being  contrasted  irith  the  non- 
Aryan  conntries,  anairyAo  dain-hAT6.  (Max 
Mailer,  Led.  on  Language,  first  series,  v. — ^vii.; 
Gibbon,  Soman  Empn-e,  ch.  yii. ;  Milman,  Hist 
of  ChrisHaniigthk.  i. ch.  ii.  and  bk.  iii.  ch.  i.) 

^ndlk.  In  Arabic,  a  name  giyen  to  those 
vho  are  charged  with  atheism,  or,  rather,  dis- 
belief of  any  reyealed  religion,  or  with  magical 
heresies.  The  sect  of  Zendiks  opposed  the 
progress  of  Mohammedanism  in  Anbia  with 
great  obstinacy.  It  appears  to  haye  had  many 
leatnres  in  common  with  Sadduceeism  among 
the  Jews« 

Senltb  (from  the  Arabic).  In  Astronomy, 
the  top  of  the  heayen,  or  yertical  point;  the 
point  directly  oyerhead.  The  zenith  is  that 
point  of  the  celestial  sphere  which  would  be 
utersected  by  the  plumb  line,  supposed  to  be 
indefinitely  extended.  It  may  also  be  defined 
as  the  pole  of  the  horizon,  from  which  it  is  90^ 
distant.  All  yertiad  circles  or  azimuths  neces- 
sarily pass  through  the  zenith. 

Zenltb  Distance.  The  angular  distance 
of  any  celestial  object  from  the  zenith ;  or  the 
complement  of  the  altitude  of  the  object  aboye 
the  horizon. 

Zenttb  Seetor.  An  astronomical  instru- 
ment, eontriyed  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
with  great  accuracy  the  zenith  distances  of  stars 
which  pass  near  the  zenith.  It  was  by  means 
of  a  zenith  sector  that  Bradley  discoyered  the 
existence  and  magnitude  of  two  most  important 
astronomical  elements — ^the  aberration  of  light 
and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  The  in- 
strument has  also  been  generally  used  (in  this 
country  at  least)  in  trigonometrical  surveys  for 
determining  the  difference  of  latitude  of  two 
stations,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  very  oon- 
yenient ;  for  the  difference  of  the  zeniUi  dis- 
tances of  the  same  star,  observed  at  its  meri- 
dional passages  at  two  places,  gives  the 
difference  of  the  astronomical  latitudes  of  the 
places  without  any  regard  to  the  star's  decli- 
nation. The  general  description  of  the  zenith 
sector  has  been  given  by  the  present  Astronomer 
Boyal  as  follows  (Encg,  Metr,  art.  *  Figure  of 
the  Earth'):  — 

'  In  the  annexed  figure  AB  is  a  bar  of  iron 
with  a  cross  piece  C  I>,  the  whole  in  one  piece. 
The  top  A  is  formed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
instrument  can  be  turned  half  round  in  azimuth 
when  suspended  at  the  top,  and  that  the  bottom 
can  be  moved  freely  in  the  directions  DC  or 
C  D.  The  bracket  or  other  support  E,  on  which 
it  rests,  is  attached  to  some  firm  part  of  the 
building.  To  the  bar  A  B  is  firmly  attached  a 
telescope  FG.  At  a  point  a,  near  A,  is  at- 
tached a  plumb  line  a  H ;  sometimes  it  is 
&stened  at  a  point  of  attachment  which  is 
movable,  in  order  that  by  moving  the  point  of 
suspension  the  plumb  line  may  be  made  to 
pass  over  a  fine  dot  at  a.  The  limb  CD  is 
graduated,  sometimes  on  a  circular  arc  of 
which  a  is  the  centre,  and  sometimes  on  a 
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straight  line.  LD  is  a  screw  passing  through 
a  block  strongly  connected  with  the  floor,  and 
acting  with  its  point  against  the  end  D  of  the 
piece  CD;  and MNO 
are  a  string  and 
weight  pressing  the 
sector  against  the 
point  of  the  screw.' 

The  method  of  ob- 
serving with  the  zenith 
sector  is  this :  A  dock 
being  regulated  by 
transits  of  stars,  the 
direction  of  the  meri- 
dian is  found,  and 
guides  fixed  to  compel 
the  sector  to  move  in 
the  meridian.  When 
a  star  is  to  be  ob- 
served, the  screw  L  D 
is  turned  till  the 
plumb  line  falls  ex- 
actly on  some  point  K 
of  the  graduated  arc, 
such  that  the  tele- 
scope is  very  nearly 
directed  to  die  point 
through  which  the  star 
will  pass  when  it  comes 
to  the  meridian.  When 
the  star  enters  the 
field  of  view,  the  screw 
is  again  turned  till  it 
appears  to  glide  ex- 
actly along  the  horizontal  wire  fixed  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye-glass ;  and  the  motion  of  the 
screw  being  ascertained,  and  the  value  of  the 
divisions  known,  the  apparent  zenith  distance 
of  the  star  is  found.  But  it  is  evidAt  that 
this  is  not  the  true  zenith  distance,  unices  the 
zero  point  of  the  divisions  on  the  scale  be  quite 
aocunte,  i.  e.  so  placed  that  when  the  plumb 
line  falls  on  it  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope 
shall  be  exactly  vertical  It  is  impossible  to  in- 
sure this  accuracy ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
the  instrument  be  turned  half  round  in  azimuth, 
and  the  same  observation  made,  the  apparent 
zenith  distance  will  be  just  as  much  ^;reater 
than  the  true  as  in  the  former  determination 
it  was  less.  The  mean  of  the  two  will  there- 
fore be  the  true  zenith  distance  of  the  star. 

The  advantages  of  the  zenith  sector  are 
these:  The  stars  observed  being  very  near 
the  zenith,  the  tremor  and  dancing  which  gene- 
rally affect  stars  in  other  positions  are  seldom 
seen ;  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  effects 
of  refraction ;  the  telescope  and  the  wlxde  in- 
strument are  not  subject  to  flexure;  and  the 
variation  of  temperature  produces  no  sensible 
effect. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  Ramsden's  zenith 
sector  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  English 
arcs  of  the  meridian,  see  the  second  volume  of 
the  Trigonometrieal  Survey  of  England  and 
Wales,  or  PhU,  Trans,  for  1803.  This  superb 
instrument  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  the  great 
fire  which  took  pUce  in  the  tower  of  London 
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in  October  1841.  Another  sector,  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan  from  that  above  described  (the 
cenith  point  being  determined  by  levels),  has 
been  constructed  for  the  ose  of  the  survey  by 
Troughton  and  Simms,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Astronomer  Boyal.  A  description  and 
drawing  of  the  new  instrument  is  given  in 
the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  AHronovnical 
Society  for  May  1842. 

Zeolite  (Or.  H^^  to  boil),  ■  A  name  formerly 
given  to  Mesotype  and  Stilbite.  It  is  now, 
however,  used  in  a  more  extended  sense  to 
denote  a  family  of  silicates,  the  chief  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  which  is  that  they 
always  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
Tarying  from  4  to  20  per  cent  They  also 
possess  in  common  the  property  of  melting 
with  considerable  ebullition  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  of  forming  a  precipitate  of  gelatinous 
sihca  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  yielding  a 
colourless  streak. 

The  Zeolites  usually  occur  in  yolcanic  rocks 
in  the  form  of  crystals,  or  of  foliated  and  ra- 
diated masses,  filling  cavities,  veins,  and  fis- 
sures— sometimes,  as  in  basalt,  the^  constitute 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  rock  itself.  The 
principal  species  composing  the  group  of  Zeo- 
litic  minerals  are:  Anaix^iicb,  Apophyllite, 
Ohabazftb,  GMEUNm:  Hasmotomb,  Heu- 
iJkia>rrB,  La-Umontite,  Mbsolitb,  NatroiiItb, 
Phujjpsitb,  PRBmnTB,  Scoi.EzrrB,  Stilbtte, 
Thomsonitb. 

Keplijrriis  (Gr.  ii^vpos,  akinto  {i^^os,  dark- 
ness,  a  word  which  has  many  forms,  as  9y6^os^ 
yv6ip(nf  kW^9,  ye^^s,  y«^^Ai),  Lat.  nubes).  In 
Greek  Mythology,  the  west  wind  blowing  from 
the  dark  land,  in  which  dwell  NephelA  and  the 
children  of  the  mist.  In  the  Hesiodic  Theoyonv, 
2^phyru8  is  described  as  a  son  of  Astrseus  (toe 
starry)  and  Eos  {the  morning).  By  the  Harpy 
Fodargft  (of  the  glistering  feet)  he  became  the 
father  of  Xanthos  and  Balios,  the  undying 
horses  of  Achilleus.     [Chabites.] 

Zero  (Ital.  ?).  A  t«rm  generally  used  in 
reference  to  the  thermometer,  implying  the 
point  at  which  the  graduation  commences.  The 
zero  of  R^umui^s  and  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer is  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  32^  below  the 
point  at  which  water  congeals,  being  about  the 
temperature  of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow. 

[TUBRMOMBTEB.] 

Zetes  (Gr.  fjriif).  In  Greek  Mythology,  a 
son  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia.  Like  his  brother 
Calais,  h^  was  bom  with  wings,  and  took  part 
in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  [Mtsteeies.] 
They  were  engaged  also  in  pursuit  of  the 
Harpies,  and  were  slain  by  Hbraclbs  in  Tenos. 

Zeu^te  (Gr.  fciry^TTjy,  yoked  or  joined  to- 
gether). A  native  phosphate  of  lime  which  is 
met  with  in  white  or  slightly  yellowish  and 
brownish  amorphous  masses,  in  guano  at  the 
Key  of  Sombrero. 

Zenflodoii  (Gr.  i9^\%  a  yoke,  and  69o6f, 
a  tooth),  A  genus  of  gigantic  cetacean  animals, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  the 
miocene  strata  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
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The  teeth  of  this  carnivorous  whale  were  first 
described  and  figured  by  the  mediaeval  palae- 
ontologist Scilla.  The  American  remains 
have  been  erroneously  referred  to  a  genus  of 
reptiles,  and  termed  Squalodon,  Basilosaurus, 
and  Dorudon  by  various  American  authors. 
The  entire  skeleton  of  the  largest  apedes^Zeug- 
lodon  Harlani)  indicates  an  animal  about 
seventy  feet  in  length.  The  .skull  is  very  long 
and  narrow ;  the  nostril  single,  with  an  upward 
aspect,  above  and  near  the  orbits.  The  jaws 
are  armed  with  teeth  of  two  kinds,  set  wide 
apart ;  the  crown  of  the  tooth  being  contracted 
from  side  to  side  in  the  middle  of  its  base,  so 
as  to  give  its  transverse  section  an  hour-glass 
form  (whence  the  name).  The  Zeuglodouts 
form  a  distinct  family  of  Cetacea,  intermediate 
between  that  order  and  the  Sirenia. 

ZeufQiA  (Gr.  a  yoke).  A  figure  in  Gram- 
mar, by  which  an  adjective  or  verb  which 
agrees  with  a  nearer  word  is  referred  also,  by 
way  of  supplement,  to  one  more  remote. 

Zeve  (Gr.).  This  name  for  the  supreme 
god  of  the  Greeks  is  etymologically  iden- 
tical with  the  Sanscrit  Dyaus,  the  Latin  Jovia 
(Jupiter),  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tiw  [Tuesday], 
the  Eddie  god  Ttr,  the  Old  High  German  Zio. 
The  analysis  of  language  and  mythology  shows 
that  this  god  was  originally  the  supreme  deity  of 
the  whole  Aryan  family  of  nations.  Among 
the  Hindus  this  deity  was  at  a  comparatively 
earlj^  period  eclipsed  by  Indra,  the  god  who  by 
smiting  Vritra  brings  rain  upon  the  earth ;  but 
Indra  is  himself  the  son  of  Dyaus-pit&r,  the 
Zc^s  mrr^p  of  the  Greeks,  the  Diespiter  and 
Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  name  Dvaus  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  root  which  yields  the  verb 
dyvty  to  beam;  and  in  the  modem  Hindustani  dyu 
remains  the  name  for  sky  and  day^  with  which 
latter  word  it  is  identical.  In  this  fact  we  haye 
the  reason  for  the  slender  hold  which  the  name 
retained  in  the  formation  of  their  mythology. 
Among  the  Homeric  Greeks,  with  whom  woros 
like  wipy  alBiip,  and  ohpa»6sy  were  the  common 
names  for  air,  aether,  and  heaven,  Zeus  became 
more  and  more  a  person,  being  either  exalted 
as  the  Supreme  Impassible  Creator,  just  and 
holy,  or  debased  by  the  anthropomorphiaing  pro- 
cess inseparable  from  the  growth  of  mythology. 
But  although  the  name  ceased  to  be  to  the 
Greek  a  mere  appeUative  for  the  heavens,  still, 
in  harmony  with  the  original  idea,  Zeus  in 
the  partition  of  all  things  remains  the  lord 
of  the  aether  or  highest  heaven,  while  he  be- 
stows the  nether  regions  on  Hades,  and  the 
sea  on  Poseidon.  The  same  idea  is  mani- 
fest in  the  prayer,  So'ov,  A  ^i\9  ZeO,  Kvnh  t^s 
hpoCpas  r&v  *AJSriwedanf  (rain,  O  dear  Zeus,  on 
the  land  of  the  Athenians),  as  well  as  in  the 
expression  of  Ennius,  Aspice  hoc  sublime  can- 
dens  quem  invocant  omnes  Jovem  (see  this  glis- 
tening heaven  which  byaflis  named  Jove).  With 
these  may  be  compared  the  phrases,  sub  dio 
vivere,  to  be  in  the  open  air ;  sub  Jove  frigido, 
under  a  cold  sky;  malus  Jupiter,  stormy  wea- 
ther. Of  the  original  epithets  of  Dyaus,  some 
were  transferred  to  Indra,  who  thus  becomes,  for 
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example,  Indra-BthAtas,  the  Juptter  Stator  of  the 
Latins. 

Thus,  then,  among  the  Greeks,  the  concep- 
tions of  Zeus  parted  off  into  two  streama 
almost  at  the  fountain  head.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  anthropomorphised  god,  with 
his  relations  to  other  gods  and  beings  duly 
defined  according  to  the  laws  which  deteimine 
the  growth  of  myths ;  on  the  other,  we  find 
the  idea  (which,  aa  time  goes  on,  becomes 
clearer  and  stronger)  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
God,  holy,  just,  and  true,  who  desires  righteous- 
ness in  men  and  watches  over  them  tor  their 
good.  Although  the  mythical  notions  come 
uppermost  in  the  language  of  ordinaiy  life, 
yet,  whenever  the  man  is  thrown  back  upon 
his  own  thoughts  in  times  of  need,  distress,  or 
excitement  of  any  kind,  he  reverta  instantly  to 
a  Zeus,  who  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Zicus  of  the  Homeric  Olympus.  For  this  Zeus 
is  capricious,  tyrannical,  and  lustful,  as  every 
being  must  be  for  whom  language,  both  harmless 
and  beautiful  when  applied  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  has  been  translated  into  the 
conditions  of  human  society;  and  such  a  Zeus 
could  be  no  fit  object  of  rtsverence,  for,  in  the 
words  of  Euripides^ 

cl  $€ol  Tt  9p&ffiP  aiffxp^",  obK  *la\y  $(oL 
*  If  the  gods  do  aught  unseemly,  then  they  are 
not  gods  at  all.' 

Zeus  then,  as  the  sky  or  air,  might  be 
regarded  as  producing  time  or  as  produced  by 
time.  In  the  former  case  he  would  be  Zeus 
Kronton,  or  the  ancient  of  days :  in  the  latter, 
he  would  be  the  son  of  Kronos,  who  is  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  a  mythical  being 
evoked  from  that  which  had  been  a  mere 
epithet  But  the  air  or  heaven  covers  every- 
thing as  with  a  garment.,  and  so  Zeua  would 
be  Ouranion ;  from  which  name  sprang  the  con- 
crete Ouranos  fUBANUs],  who  in  the  Hesiodic 
TUogony  is  assigned  as  a  father  to  Kionoa,  and 
who  reappears  in  the  Vedic  Varuna.  Having 
advanced  thus  far,  the  growth  of  the  myth 
next  assigned  to  him  a  wife  in  Hera,  a  name 
connected  by  some  with  the  Sanscrit  svar,  the 
bright  sly,  and  sArya,  the  sun.  (Cox,  Manual 
of  MyihoUtgyy  p.  24.)  But  the  bright  heaven 
through  which  the  sim  journeys  maybe  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  all  fertility,  and  the  fruits  of  all 
lands  may  be  looked  upon  as  his  children ;  and 
thus  Zeus,  like  Heracles,  became  a  being  who 
had  his  earthly  loves  wherever  he  went,  and 
took  pride  in  recounting  their  numbers.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  extension  of  this  process 
must  render  the  character  of  the  being  por^ 
trayed  continually  more  gross  and  repulsive; 
and  thus  we  have  in  Pindar  and  in  Plato 
strong  expressions  of  disgust  for  the  coarseness 
and  immorality  of  tales  which  were  not  only 
harmless  but  exquisitely  graceful  in  their 
original  form.     [Thbologt.] 

But  while  the  mythical  descriptions  were 
becoming  more    and  more   sensual,  the  con- 
ception of  the  spiritual  Zeus  was  becoming 
more  pure  and  refined.    The  former  process  is 
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seen  in  the  Hesiodic  Thtogony  as  compared 
with  the  Homeric  poems,  the  latter  in  the 
Hesiodic  Work*  and  Daye.  This  poem,  which 
in  the  view  taken  of  human  life  exhibits  a 
temper  not  unlike  that  of  the  book  Eodenastes, 
manifests  a  religious  spirit  which  cannot  be  too 
carefully  taken  into  account.  Zeus  here  is 
the  avenger  of  injustice  (237) ;  he  looks  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men  to  see 
if  they  will  do  righteousness  (247) ;  the  eye  of 
Zeus  is  everywhere,  and  he  knows  all  tlungs 
(265) ;  and  for  the  good  of  men  he  has  ordained 
labour  to  be  the  lot  of  their  life  (287).  But  even 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Zens  to  whom  real 
prayer  is  offered  is  not  the  Zeus  who  indulges 
himself  in  sensuality  and  ^uelty ;  the  prayer 
of  Achilleus  is  not  offered  to  a  lying  god  who 
owns  no  law  for  himself  and  cannot  be  a  law 
for  man.  The  later  poets  rise  to  the  know- 
ledge that  the  word  Zeus  is  a  mere  name, 
utterly  inadequate  to  express  the  conoepdon 
of  the  Infinite  and  All-righteous  Maker  and 
Preserver  of  all  things. 

The  etymological  changes  of  the  name  are 
almost  numberless.  To  those  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  may  be  added  the  forms 
oonnedted  with  it  by  the  transition  of  dy 
(Dyaus)  into  j  (Jupiter)  or  dj^  as  in  the  old 
form  Diovis,  met  with  in  Oscan  inscriptions,  in 
the  old  Italian  divinity  Yejovis,  in  Jan,  the 
older  form  of  Janus  (January),  which  again 
is  the  same  as  Juno,  and  is  resolved  also 
into  Dianus  and  Diana.  This  last  name  with 
the  so-called  Digamma  becomes  Div4na,  the 
heavenly,  div-inus,  the  divine.  Akin  to  the 
root  of  Dyaus,  is  the  Sanscrit  deva,  a  god,  a 
word  denoting  originally  brightness  ;  and  thus 
Vritra  is  called  a&va,  the  atheist  or  enemy  of 
the  gods.  Deva  then  is  the  Latin  Deus,  the 
Greek  $i6s,  the  Lithuanian  Diewas. 

The  common  Homeric  epithet  of  2Seus, 
edptfoira,  or  broad-faced,  explains  itself,  and  is 
referred  to  the  class  which  includes  Eubopa, 

EUBTAKASSA.,  &C.      [TeLEPHASSA..] 

The  cave  of  DictS,  in  which,  according  to 
the  Cretan  legend,  Zeus  was  bom,  is  the  cave 
or  abyss  from  which  springs  the  light  of  day. 
The  name  Dict6  belongs,  as  some  have  thought, 
to  the  same  root  with  Scticpv^i,  to  show; 
Sanscrit,  die ;  Latin,  indicare ;  Overman,  lieht, 
zeichen;  English,  light,  token.  To  this  root 
also  belongs,  probably,  the  epithet  Dictynna, 
applied  to  Artemis  as  employing  iUrva,  or 
nets,  in  hunting,  and  the  name  of  Dictys,  who 
rescues  DanaA  from  the  sea  at  Seriphos. 

For  a  more  full  examination  of  the  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Max  Miiller,  Compara- 
tive Mythology,  and  Lectures  on  Language, 
second  series,  x.;  BrSal,  HerctUe  et  Cacus; 
Cox,  Gods  and  Heroes,  and  Thd»es  and  Argos, 
Introductions.  The  mythical  relations  of  ^us 
to  gods  and  men  are  minutely  traced  by  Mr. 
Grote  {History  of  Greece,  part  i.  ch.  i.);  and 
the  most  important  of  these  are  noticed  in 
the  following  articles:  APHBonrrA;  Anis; 
Chaiutbs  ;  HspsjBSTUs;  Hbba;  Hsbaclbs; 
Hermes;  Io;  Ltcaom;  Memnom;  Mqobva; 
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Pandosi;  Pabis;  Pebsephonb;  Pbrsbus; 
PosBiDoir;  Pkoicbtheus;  Khba.;  Saafedon; 
SbmblA  ;  Tantalus  ;  Tiuseus  ;  Titans  ;  Uranus  ; 
Vesta;  Zaorbos. 

Zenslte  (Gr.  (tv^iSj  a  yoking^  from  its 
occnirenoe  in  the  United  Mines),  A  variety  of 
Xron-Tourmaline  formerly  met  with  at  Hnel 
Unity  in  Cornwall,  in  small  translucent  and 
acicular  blackish-green  crystals  much  inter- 
laced, and  having  the  appearance  of  asbestiform 
Actinolite.    It  is  a  ferro-silicate  of  alumina. 

XAjsomn.  An  Egjrptian  name  for  the 
flowei^heads  of  Santmna  fragrantissma,  a 
substitute  for  chamomiles. 

Xtoffa  or  B«ral.  .  After  rennet  has  ceased 
to  produce  the  coagulation  of  milk,  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid  occasions  a  further  separation 
of  curd,  to  which  the  above  names  are  applied. 

Kleria  (after  M.  Zier).  A  genos  of  Ruta- 
ctm  confined  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
chiefly  to  the  eastern  coast,  extending  as  far 
as  the  tropics.  They  are  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  simple  or  trifoliate  leaves,  full  of 
pellucid  dots ;  and  they  usually  bear  axillary, 
few  or  many  flowered  panicles  of  white  flowers. 

The  Z.  lanoeolata  of  Tasmania  is  a  shrub, 
and  is  called  Stinkwood  by  the  colonists,  on 
account  of  its  fetid  smeU.  One  common  at 
lUawarra,  and  there  called  Turmeric-tree,  has 
a  very  yellow  inner  bark,  suitable  for  dyeing, 
and  also  a  yellow  close-grained  hard  wood, 
which  is  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes, 
and  probably  might  be  used  for  eneraving. 

%l£tmmfm    In  the  attack  of  a  fortress,  ap- 

S roaches  connecting  the  parallels.  They  are 
irected  so  that  their  prolongations  fall  alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  left  of  the  fortress,  and 
clear  of  the  most  prominent  salients  of  the 
covered  way.     [Fobtification.] 

KUlab  (Hind.  ZilA).  In  British  India,  the 
designation  of  a  province  or  tract  of  country 
constituting  the  district  of  a  commissioner  or 
circuit  judge,  and  the  extent  of  a  chief  collec- 
toiate. 

Sine  (Ger.  zink,  perhaps  akin  to  zinn,  tin). 
(Zn. )  This  metal  was  first  mentioned  by  Para- 
celsus, but  its  ores  were  resorted  to  at  a  much 
earlier  period  for  the  manufacture  of  brass. 
The  sine  of  commerce  is  procured  irom  the 
native  sulphide  (blende)  or  from  the  carbonate 
(calamine).  The  ore  is  wasted  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  (bv  which  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
off  from  the  caJamine,  and  sulphur  from  the 
sulphide),  and  is  then  mixed  with  charcoal,  and 
put  into  earthen  pots,  not  unlike  oil-jars,  six  of 
which  are  usually  placed  in  a  circular  furnace. 
Each  pot  has  an  iron  tube  passing  from  its  lower 
part,  through  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  and 
dipping  into  water ;  they  are  everywhere  else 
finnlv  luted.  Upon  the  application  of  a  full 
red  heat,  the  metal  distils  through  the  tube 
into  the  water  beneath,  whence  it  is  collected, 
melted,  and  cast  into  cakes.  This  process  is 
called  distillatio  per  deeeensum.  Commercial 
zinc  generally  contains  traces  of  sulphur,  iron, 
an4  arsenic. 
Zinc  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  rather  hard,  of 
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a  specific  gravity  of  6*8  to  7.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odour  when  breathed  upon,  or  handled  with 
moist  fingers.  In  its  ordinary  slate  and  at 
common  temperatures  it  is  tough,  but  becomes 
brittle  when  its  temperature  approaches  that 
of  fusion,  which  is  about  770°.  At  a  tempera- 
ture between  220°  and  300<»,  it  is  ductile  and 
malleable.  If  slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  its 
fracture  is  very  crystalline. 

A  surface  of  clean  zinc  exposed  to  dry  air 
remains  bright ;  in  damp  air  it  tarnishes. 
Under  water  it  becomes  enfilmed  with  hydrated 
oxide,  or  carbonate.  At  common  temperatures 
it  does  not  decompose  water,  but  it  does  so  at 
a  red  heat,  or  in  the  presence  of  acids.  The 
energy  with  which  zinc  is  acted  on  by  dilute 
sulphuric  add  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
purity  of  the  mettJ:  when  perfectly  pure,  the 
action  is  feeble;  but  when  it  contains  other 
metals,  it  becomes  rapid,  owing  to  a  galvanio 
action.  Zinc,  in  consequence  of  its  Hghtnesa 
and  cheapness,  is  much  used  for  roofing, 
gutters,  and  chimney-tops;  but  it  should  not 
be  riveted  with  copper  or  iron,  the  contact 
of  which  accelerates  its  destruction  by  electric 
action. 

The  great  attraction  between  zinc  and  oxygen 
is  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  many  of 
the  other  metallic  oxides,  in  solution,  are 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  its  means.  Its 
important  electro-generative  power  in  voltaic 
arrangements,  must  also  be  referred  to  this 
cause. 

The  only  salifiable  oxide  is  obtained  by 
intensely  heating  the  metal  exposed  to  air, 
when  its  vapour  takes  fire,  bums  with  a  very 
bright  flame,  and  forms  a  white  flocculent 
tasteless  substance,  formerly  called  nihil  album^ 
philosopher's  wool,  and  flowers  of  sine.  Zinc- 
leaf  may  also  be  inflamed  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
will  continue  to  bum  brillianUy  even  when 
removed  from  the  flame.  For  pharmaceutical 
use,  oxide  of  zinc  combined  with  the  carbonate 
is  procured  by  decomposing  a  hot  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  by  carbonate  of  sodsL  It  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  and  is  much  used  as  a  pigment,  and  in 
medicine  as  a  tonic,  and  external  application. 
Sir  William  Burnett's  disinfectant  liquid  and 
preservative  against  dry  rot  is  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc :  it  is  an  acrid  poison. 

Sulphate  of  tinOf  or  white  vitriol,  is  used  in 
astringent  lotions,  and  also  as  an  emetic  Two 
important  native  compounds  of  zinc,  Blende 
and  Calamine,  are  described  under  those  heads. 

Zinked  Iron;  Galvanised  Iron. — ^Plates  of 
hot  iron  dipped  into  melted  zinc  acquire  an 
appearance  in  some  measure  like  that  of 
tin-plate,  for  which  they  are  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute, inasmuch  as  the  iron  is  prevented 
from  oxidation  by  the  electrical  relations  of 
the  metals.  Hurdles,  fences,  and  all  out-of- 
door  iron-work,  as  well  as  implements  used  in 
damp  situations,  and  employed  in  contact  with 
water,  may  be  thus  defended.  The  vnres  of 
electric  telegraphs  are  also  usually  of  zinked 
iron.   The  zinking  of  iron   is  generally  per- 
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formed  by  dipping  the  iron,  preriouslj  well 
cleaned,  into  melted  zinc,  the  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  sal-ammoniac  to  preyent  oxi- 
dation, and  so  to  enable  the  iron  to  become 
thorooghly  wetted,  as  it  were,  with  the  zinc 
The  zinc  is  fased  in  large  wronght-iron  vessels, 
placed  orer  proper  furnaces;  and  after  the 
frequent  dippings  of  the  iron  articles,  there  is 
ultimately  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  melt>ed 
mntal  a  quantity  of  a  granular  alloy  of  zinc 
and  iron.  The  process  is  not  applicable  to  the 
generality  of  vessels  nsed  for  culiDary  purposes, 
in  consequence  of  the  contaminations  by  oxide 
of  zinc  which  would  often  ensue,  especially 
with  acidulous  liquors.  In  using  zinked  iron, 
care  should  be  taken  that  where  nails  or  rivets 
are  required,  they  should  also  be  coated  with 
zinc.     [Bbll  Metal  ;  Brass  ;  Bronzb.] 

Sine  Bloom.  A  hydrated  carbonate  of 
zinc  or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  zinc  with  the 
hydrous  oxide,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  Calamine.  It  occurs  in  white,  yellowish  or 
greyish  incrustations,  or  reniform  earthy  masses, 
at  Bleiburg  and  Baibel  in  Carinthia,  also  at 
Santander  in  Spain. 

XlBo  Spar.    [SioTHSOinTB.] 

XlBO  ^Vlilto.  The  product  of  the  com- 
bustion of  zinc  in  air.  It  is  a  white  powder 
forming  an  excellent  paint  where  mixed  with 
the  requisite  proportions  of  oil  and  turpentine. 
The  paint  must  not  be  too  thin,  or  it  will  not 
cover ;  nor  must  the  oil  be  in  excess,  or  it  will 
dry  of  a  brownish  tint. 

XlBoamlde.  A  white  solid  obtained  by 
the  substitution  of  zinc  for  one-third  of  the 
hydrogen  in  ammonia. 

Zinoettijl.  A  colourless  volatile  liquid, 
composed  of  zinc  and  ethyl.  It  has  powerful 
affinities  for  oxygen,  igniting  spontaneously  on 
exposure  to  air.  It  is  formed  by  heating  zinc 
with  iodide  of  ethyl  under  pressure. 

XlBcite.  Native  oxide  of  zinc  found  with 
Franklinite  and  Calc  Spar  at  Franklin  and 
Stirling  Hill  in  New  Jersey.  Its  colour  is 
owing  to  the  accidental  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

XInokenito.    [Zinkbnitb.] 

Zingiber  (Or.  (tYfl$€pis).  This  name  is 
now  adopted  by  botanists  to  designate  the 
typical  genus  of  Zingiberacea^  which  consists  of 
herbaceous  Indian  plants,  with  creeping  jointed 
woody  rootstocks,  from  which  are  sent  up,  every 
year,  stems  surrounded  by  sheathing  leaves 
arranged  in  two  ranks,  cone-shaped  spikes  and 
flowers  protected  by  bracts.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  flowers  are  that  the  lateral  inner 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  absent,  and  that  the 
filament  is  prolonged  beyond  the  anther  in  the 
form  of  a  long  beak. 

The  most  important  species  is  called  Z. 
officinale^  the  rhizomes  of  which  furnish  the 
well-known  spice  called  Ginger.  The  plant  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
as  well  as  in  Africa  and  China.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  are  two  varieties,  one  producing 
darker-coloured  rhizomes  than  the  other,  this 
difference  in  colour  being  independent  of  the 
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mode  of  preparation.  The  yoong  rhizomes 
preserved  m  s^p  are  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  and  China,  and  farm  the  conserve  known 
as  preserved  ginger,  that  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  being  preferred  to  the  Chinese 
kind. 

The  dried  rhizomes  or  (as  tliej  are  called  in 
commerce)  races  are  in  the  West  Indies  pre- 
pared for  use  when  they  are  about  a  year  old. 
They  are  then  dug  up,  cleansed,  scraped,  and 
driea  in  the  sun,  and  in  this  state  form  the  un- 
coated  ginger  of  the  shops ;  but  when  the  outer 
skin  is  not  thus  removed,  the  ginger  is  called 
coated,  and  has  a  dirty  appearance.  The 
softer  kinds  of  ginger  are  preferred  by  the 
merchants,  the  hard  shrivelled  inferior  kinds 
being  used  for  grinding.  The  darker  kinds  of 
ginger  are  sometimes  bleached  by  exposure  to 
the  fumes  of  chloride  of  lime  or  burning  sul- 
phur. East  Indian  gingers  ai«  not  sd  largely 
imnorted  or  so  highly  esteemed  as  the  West 
Indian  kinds,  the  latter  being  less  liable  than 
the  former  to  the  attacks  of  worms.  African 
ginger  is  imported  in  small  quantities  from 
Sierra  Leone,  while  China  exports  only  the 
preserved  ginger  already  mentioned. 

UiifflboraooflB  (Sngiber,  one  of  the  g«^ 
nera)  or  BottamlnoflB.  A  natural  order  of 
herbaceous  monandrous  Endogens,  inhabiting 
the  tropics,  and  characterised  by  its  solitary 
stamen  with  a  two-celled  anther,  and  the 
presence  of  the  vitellus  around  the  embrya 
The  group  is  distinguished  from  Musacea,  by 
the  latter  having  five  or  six  stamens,  witii  a 
calyx  and  corolla  of  the  same  texture ;  from 
Iridaeea,  by  two  of  the  stamens  being  either 
deformed  or  abortive;  and  from  Marantace^, 
by  the  single  stamen  being  placed  opposite  to 
the  labellum  or  anterior  division  of  the  inner 
series  of  the  corolla,  and  proceeding  from  the 
base  of  the  posterior  outer  division,  and  having 
only  one  cell.  Cardamoms  are  the  seeds  of 
several  plants  of  this  order,  which  are,  how- 
ever, pnncipally  valued  for  the  aromatic  sti- 
mulating properties  of  the  root  or  rhizome ; 
such  are  found  in  Ginger  {Zingiber  offieinaU), 
Galangalo  (Alpinia  raeemosa  and  Galaiiga\ 
and  S^doary  (Curcuma  Zedoaria  and  Zerum- 
bet).  Turmeric,  a  substance  half  dye  and  half 
condiment,  is  the  powder  of  the  rhizoma  of 
Curcuma  longa, 

Zlakoiilte.  A  native  snlphantimonite  of 
lead,  compos<d  of  40  per  cent  of  sulphide  of 
lead  and  60  sulphide  of  antimony.  It  occurs  in 
bright  steel-grey  six-sided  prisms  terminated 
by  low  six-sided  pyramids  at  the  antimony 
mine  of  Wolfsberg,  near  Holbeig  in  the  Harz. 
Named  after  its  discoverer,  Zinken. 

ZlnnwaldMo.  A  variety  of  lithia-Mica 
(Lepidolite)  from  Zinnwald. 

ZIttsoyd.  A  Persian  name  for  the  fruit  of 
EXaagnus  orientalis  as  an  article  of  dessert* 

Xlppoite.  A  native  sxdphate  of  Uranium 
(named  after  Professor  Zippe),  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  one  containing  copper,  of 
which  the  other  exhibits  no  trace.  It  has  been 
found  in  Cornwall  at  theCallington  tin-mine,  at 
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Carharrack  near  St.  Day,  at  the  Witbiel  iron- 
mine,  at  RestOTmel,  Hnel  Edward  near  St.  Just, 
and  Ht  St.  Michaers  Mount,  coating  Mica. 

Klropn.  A  silicate  of  zirconia  found  in 
the  sand  of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon  [Htacihth  ; 
Jabgoom],  in  the  sjenite  of  Norway,  &c,  also 
at  Strontian  in  Argyleshire,  the  isle  of  Hazris  in 
Sutherlandshire,  and  in  the  auriferous  streams 
of  the  Croghan  Kinshela  mountain  in  Ireland. 

Zircon  occurs  in  crystals,  generally  square 
four-sided  prisms  terminated  by  four-sided 
pyramids,  and  also  in  grains,  sometimes  white, 
but  more  frequently  red,  brown,  yellow,  green, 
or  grey.  The  cofourless  or  slightly  smoky 
kinds  are  called  Jar^oon ;  the  bright  red,  Hya- 
cinth, and  the  greyish  or  brownish,  Zirconite. 

When  of  a  fine  colour  and  transparent,  these 
are  sometimes  used  in  jewellery. 

Zlroonlte.  A  greyish  or  reddish-brown 
variety  of  Zircon  found  at  Minsk  in  the  Ural, 
and  also  at  Scalpay  in  the  island  of  Harris, 
one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Ztroonlmn.  The  metallic  base  of  ztreoma^ 
an  earth  discovered  in  1789  byKlaproth  in  the 
jargon  or  zircon  of  Ceylon.  Zirconium  has  only 
been  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder, 
which  when  heated  in  the  air  bums  into  the 
oxide.  The  salts  of  zirconia  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  alumina  and  glucina  by  being 
precipitated  by  all  the  pure  alkalies,  and  by 
being  insoluble  when  they  are  added  in  excess. 
Its -equivalent  is  34,  and  the  formula  of  its 
oxide  ZraOg. 

Xlmanla  (Gr.).  A  genus  of  grasses,  the 
most  interesting  species  of  which  is  the  Z. 
aquatica  or  Canadian  rice,  a  well-known  plant 
of  North  America,  where  the  large  seeds  yield 
a  considerable  amount  of  food  to  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Indians,  and  also  feed  immense 
flocks  of  wild  fowl.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Hydropyrwn  csctdentum. 

Xlsyplnis  (Gr.  (((wpou,  the  jujube-tree). 
The  Jujube  or  Lotus  genus,  a  rather  extensive 
group  of  Bhamnaeeat  having  a  wide  geographi- 
cal range,  abounding,  however,  principally  on  the 
borders  of  the  tropics  in  the  Old  World.  The 
fruits  of  several  species  have  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour. Those  of  Z,  vulgarie  areconunonly  eaten, 
both  in  a  fresh  and  dried  state,  in  the  coimtries 
bordering  on  the  Me-diterranean,  and  aflbid  the 
Juiube  fruits  of  the  shops;  they  are  rather 
acid  when  fresh,  but  the  dried  fruits  are  more 
agreeable,  and  are  given  to  allay  cough.  The 
lozenges  sold  as  Jujubes  are  commonly  but 
erroneously  said  to  be  flavoured  with  them. 
Z.  Jujvh€L,  an  Indian  species,  yields  an  excel- 
lent dessert-fruity  and  is  larg^y  cultivated  by 
the  Chinese,  who  recognise  a  great  number  of 
varieties,  differing  in  the  shape,  colour,  and  size 
of  the  fruits.  Those  of  one  variety  are  called 
Chinese  Dates,  from  their  resemblance  to  dates. 
Some  of  them  are  sold  in  the  market  under  the 
name  of  Japonicas.  Z,  Lotus  is  one  of  the  many 
plants  supposed  to  have  yielded  the  seductive 
sweet  fruits  from  which  the  ancient  Lotofhagi 
took  their  name.  Anotlier  African  species,  Z. 
BacUit  is  the  Lotos  mentioned  by  Mungo  Park 
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as  being  used  for  making  into  bread,  which 
has  the  taste  of  gingerbread,  and  also  for  the 
preparation  of  a  pleasant  beverage. 

XoantlMu  (Gr.  C^f,  living,  and  ftvtfor,  a 
flower).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Polypes,  com- 
prehending those  which  possess  the  complex 
structure  of  the  Actinia,  but  consist  of  different 
individuals  adhering  to  a  common  fleshy  basis, 
in  which  calcareous  spicules  are  sparingly 
scattered. 

Xode.     [SoCLB.] 

Setfiae  (Gr.  C^^cairik,  from  (^loy,  dim.  of 
(Aov,  an  animal ;  because  the  constellations  of 
the  ecliptic  are  for  the  most  part  represented  in 
celestial  charts  by  the  flgures  of  animals).  An 
imaginary  zone  or  belt  in  the  heavens,  ex- 
tending to  about  8®  or  9®  on  each  side  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  divides  it  in  the  middle.  No 
use  is  made  of  the  zodiac  in  astronomy;  the 
name  only  indicates  that  region  ol  the  heavens 
within  which  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  all  the  greater  planets  are 
oonflned.  Three  of  the  new  planets,  Juno, 
Ceres,  and  Pallas,  have  inclinations  which 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  ancient  zodiac,  and 
are  therefore  sometimes  called  extra-zodiacal 
planets ;  but  Vesta  is  also  sometimes  included 
in  the  same  description.     [Pianbt.] 

The  zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  signs ;  which  are  designated  by  the  names 
of  the  constellations  with  the  places  of  which 
the  signs  anciently  corresponded.  They  are, 
Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomus, 
Aquarius,  and  Pisces.  The  signs  are  counted 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  one  of  the  points 
in  which  the  equator  intersects  the  ecliptic; 
whence,  in  consequence  of  the  regression  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  their  position  with  respect 
to  the  constellations  or  flxed  stars  is  greatly 
different  from  what  it  was  in  remote  ages. 
Some  time  prior  to  Hipparchus,  the  flrst  points 
of  the  constellations  ibries  and  Libra  corres- 
ponded to  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes ; 
those  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  to  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices :  at  present,  the  difference 
is  about  30°.  The  vernal  equinox  now  happens 
in  the  constellation  Pisces,  the  summer  solstice 
in  Gemini,  the  autumnal  equinox  in  Virgo,  and 
the  winter  solstice  in  Sagittarius;  but  the 
vernal  equinox  always  corresponds  to  the  fl3Est 
point  of  the  sign  Aries,  the  summer  solstice  to 
the  flrst  of  Cancer,  and  so  on.  On  this  account 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  fofiow  the  motions  of  tlie 
equinoctial  points,  and  the  eonsteUcUions  of  the 
zodiac,  whicn  are  immovable  in  the  celestial 
sphere. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  constellations 
of  the  zodiac  were  invented  in  Egypt  in  a  very 
remote  age,  and  that  they  had  reference  to 
the  divisions  of  the  seasons  and  the  agriculture 
of  that  country  at  the  time  of  their  invention. 
If  we  go  bade  to  a  period  of  about  4,500 
years,  the  constellations  Aquarius  and  Pisces, 
at  the  season  of  tlie  overflow  of  the  Nile,  would 
be  diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  would 
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consequently  rise  at  sonset  Viigo,  usually 
represented  as  a  woman  irith  an  ear  of  com 
in  her  hand,  would  be  the  constellation  rising 
at  sunset  in  the  time  of  the  harvest  in  Egypt. 
Such  conjectures,  however,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
are  at  best  extremely  uncertain.  (Dapuis, 
Mhnoire  aur  rOrigine  du  Zodiaque;  &iot> 
Rkkerckes  sur  VAtinmomit  Effyptienne ;  Mon- 
tuda,  Histoire  des  Maik,  torn.  i. ;  Bailly,  HUt, 
de  VAjUt,  Ancienne.) 

aKodlaeml  Idiplit.  In  Astronomy,  a  faint 
nebulous  aurora  which  surrounds  the  sun  in 
the  plane  of  its  equator.  This  curious  phe- 
nomenon was  observed  by  Kepler,  who  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  solar  atmosphere;  but  it 
was  first  accurately  described  by  Dominic 
Gassini,  who  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  known.  It  is  visible  immediately  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  in  the  place  where 
the  sun  is  about  to  appear  or  has  j|ust  quitted 
in  the  horixon.  It  has  a  flat  lenticular  form, 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  extending 
from  the  horizon  HH 
obliquely  upwards, 
and  following  the 
course  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  rather  of  the  sun's 
equator.  For  this 
reason  it  is  scarcely 
visible  in  our  lati- 


excepting  in 
those  seasons  when 
the  plane  of  the  sun's 
equator  is  most  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
horiaon.  The  most  favourable  times  for  ob- 
serving it  are  in  the  months  of  April  or  May, 
in  the  evening,  or  at  the  opposite  season  of 
the  year  before  sunrise.  At  other  times,  the 
plane  of  the  solar  equator  being  more  oblique, 
and  the  luminous  pyramid  inclined  in  the 
same  degree,  it  rises  so  little  above  the  horicon 
that  its  light  is  eflSused  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth.  The  apparent  an^^ular  distance  of 
its  vertex  from  the  sun  vanes,  according  to 
circumstances,  from  40^^  to  90^  or  100^,  and 
the  breadth  of  its  base  perpendicular  to  its 
axis  fiom  8^  to  30^.  It  is  extremely  faint 
and  ill-defined,  at  least  in  thisdimate;  tliough 
it  is  better  seen  in  tropical  oountries. 

Many  opinions  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon.  Gassini  thought  it  mi^ht 
proceed  from  the  blended  light  of  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  little  planets  circu- 
lating about  the  sun,  as  the  Milky  Way  owes 
its  appearance  to  the  light  of  agglomerated 
myriaos  of  stars.  Euler  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce the  tails  of  comets.  Kepler  had  ascribed  its 
appearance  to  the  solar  atmosphere ;  and  the 
same  hypothesis  was  adopted  by  Mairan  and 
others,  till  it  was  shown  by  Laplace  to  be 
untenable  for  the  following  reasons:  In  the 
first  place,  the  solar  atmosphere  cannot  extend 
beyond  the  distance  at  which  the  centrifugal 
force  would  be  balanced  by  the  attraction; 
but  this  point  lies  far  within  the  orbit  of 
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Mereuiy,  the  greatest  elongation  of  whidi  is 
28°,  whereas  Uie  zodiacal  fight  has  been  ob- 
served to  extend  to  100^  from  the  sun.  In 
the  second  place,  in  order  that  the  spheiDid 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  may  be  in  equilibrium, 
the  ratio  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  axis 
cannot  exceed  that  of  3  to  2 ;  whence  its  form 
would  not  correspond  with  the  lenticular  ap- 
pearance of  the  zodiacal  light  Sir  John 
Herschel  remarks,  that '  it  may  be  conjectured 
to  be  no  other  than  the  denser  part  of  that 
medium,  which,  as  we  have  reason  to  belieye, 
resists  the  motion  of  comets ;  loaded,  perhaps, 
with  the  actual  materials  of  the  tails  of 
millions  of  those  bodies,  of  which  they  have 
been  stripped  in  their  successive  perihelion  pea- 
sages.  An  atmosphere  of  the  sun  it  cannot  be.' 
According  to  the  most  recent  hypothesis  of 
Mayer  and  William  Thomson,  the  sodiacal 
light  has  been  held  to  consist  of  a  vast  number 
of  meteorites  which  circulate  around  the  sun, 
and  are  gradually  falling  into  that  luminary, 
their  impact  contributing  to  restore  the  solar 
heat  and  light  lost  by  radiation.  But  con- 
siderable doubts  have  been  thrown  on  this 
theory,  and  moreover  some  observers  who 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing 
the  phenomenon  in  the  tropics,  where  it  is 
generally  to  be  seen  in  all  its  splendour,  afiirm 
that  the  ring  instead  of  being  within  the 
earth's  orbit  is  actually  outside  it.  In  fact, 
M.  Liais,  who  has  observed  it  with  the  greatest 
attention  in  Brazil,  asserts  that  he  has  often 
seen  it  spanning  the  sky  from  west  to  east 
a  this  be  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers, 
the  fact  either  that  it  really  lies  outside  the 
earth's  orbit,  or  that  it  is  of  considerable  ec- 
centricity, will  be  established. 

XolUM.  In  Mythology.  [Thsaxtaita.  ; 
Yninu.] 

Koluur  (Heb.  splendtmr).  A  Jewish  book, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  rabbis,  and  supposed 
to  be  of  great,  though  altogether  unascertained, 
antiquity.  It  consists  of  cabalistical  commen- 
taries on  Scripture,  especially  on  the  Pentateuch. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  (ed.  1680). 

XoUtte.  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
formerly  considered  a  variety  of  Epidote,  and 
named  after  its  discoverer,  the  baron  von  Zois. 
It  is  said  to  occur  in  fine  crystals  of  a  grejrish- 
brown  or  olive  colour  at  HoUyhill  near  Strabane, 
Tyrone. 

SoUver^ia  (Ger.  ioU-union),  Up  to  the  year 
1837,  the  inconveniences  which  affected  trade  in 
consequence  of  the  various  customs  duties  levied 
at  the  frontier  of  the  numerous  German  states, 
were  esoeedingly  vexatious  and  mischievous, 
besidat  which  the  costs  and  charges  of  collecting 
the  revenue  were  exceedingly  laige.  At  the  in- 
stance, therefore,  of  Prussia,  on  August  23; 
1837,  at  a  convention  held  at  Munich,  a  num- 
ber of  states  entered  into  a  union  for  fiscal 
purposes.  It  was  agreed  that  fixed  taxes 
should  be  levied  on  commodities  at  their  en- 
trance into  any  parta  of  the  Gterman  frontier 
which  should  be  occupied  by  any  of  the  states 
taking  part  in  the  convention,  that  the  pro- 
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eeeds  should  be  paid  into  a  oommon  fund, 
should  be  distributed  among  the  several  states 
forming  the  convention,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, and  that  the  arrangements  should  be 
subject  to  subsequent  and  periodical  revision. 

The  establishment  of  the  Zollverein  mm  an 
act  of  great  financial  -wisdom,  and  reflects 
mat  cKdit  on  the  intelligence  and  sagacity  of 
IVussia.  But  no  states  in  Northern  Germany 
at  first  entered  into  the  arrangement,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  the  efiectual  working  of 
the  plan  was  much  impeded.  In  time,  the  great 
inconveniences  which  ensued  to  states  which 
excluded  themselves  from  the  Zollverein, 
amounting  in  effect  to  considerable  penalties, 
brought  the  malcontents  gradually  roimd, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866  all 
the  North  German  communities  and  most  of 
the  Southern  were  enrolled.  It  is  not  likely, 
since  the  face  of  Germany  must  needs  be 
changed  by  the  events  of  the  late  war,  that  the 
extent  of  the  Zollverein  is  likely  to  be  narrowed, 
or  its  efficiency  impaired  in  future. 

In  order  to  facintate  the  estimate  of  taxes, 
an  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  which  the 
North  and  South  German  currencies,  the  chief 
elements  in  which  are  the  thaler  and  florin  re- 

rjtively,  were  mutually  valued.  According  to 
reckoning  of  the  former,  the  Nord  Deutsche 
Wdhruna,  the  pound  of  fine  silver  is  equal 
to  80  tiuilers;  according  to  the  latter,  the 
Sud  Deutsche  Wdhrung^  it  is  equal  to  46 
Austrian  and  52^  Rhenish  florins ;  so  that  two 
North  German  dollars  are  equivalent  to  three 
Austrian  and  3^  South  German  or  Rhenish 
florins ;  or,  to  interpret  these  values  in  English 
money,  the  thaler,  or  North  German  dollar,  is 
worth  2s.  lOfd,  the  Austrian  florin  Is.  \\\d., 
the  South  German  or  Rhenish  Is,  l\i. 

The  original  members  of  the  league  were 
Prussia — ^North ;  Bavaria,  Wiirtemburg,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort — South. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  the 
Northern  states  were  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Electoral  Hesse,  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxony, 
Saxe  Altenburg,  Saxe  Gotha,  Brunswidk, 
Oldenbujrg,  and  Birkenfeld,  the  two  Anhalts, 
the  two  Schwarzburgs,  Waldeck,  Pyrmont,  the 
two  principalities  of  Reuss,  Schaunberg  Lippe, 
and  Lippe.  The  Southern  were  iBavaria, 
Wiirtemburg,  grand  duchies  of  Baden  and 
Hesse,  Saxe  Coburg,  Nassau,  Schwarzburg 
Rudolstadt,  Hesse  Homburg  and  Frankfort. 

Komldlne  (G^.  C^m^s,  broth).  The  aqueous 
extract  of  flesh :  one  of  the  substances  giving 
the  odour  to  meat-broth,  and  probably  the 
same  as  Osmazohb. 

Zona  FeUnoida  (Lat.).  In  Embryology, 
the  external  investment  of  the  ovarian  ovum 
in  mammalia,  which  consists  of  a  thick  trans- 
parent membrane,  and  appears,  under  the 
microscope,  as  a  bright  zone  or  ring. 

Sone  (Gr.  C<^nj,  a  girdLe  or  belt).  In 
Astronomy,  a  portion  of  the  celestial  sphere 
included  between  two  parallel  circles.  In 
Geography,  the  terrestrial  zones  are  the  Ave 
broad  spaces  or  belts  into  which  tho  surfiBkce  of 
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the  earth  is  divided  by  the  two  tropics  and  the 
two  polar  circles.  The  space  included  between 
the  tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone ;  its  breadth 
is  equal  to  47^,  or  twice  the  sun's  greatest 
declination,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  the  equator.  That  included  between 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  arctic  drclo  is 
called  the  north  temperate  gone;  and  that 
between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
antarctic  circle,  the  south  temperate  zone.  The 
breadth  of  each  of  these  is  43^.  The  space 
between  the  arctic  circle  and  the  north  pole  is 
the  north  frigid  zone ;  and  that  between  the 
antarctic  circle  and  the  south  pde  is  the  south 
frigid  zone,    [Eabth;  Gsoobafht.] 

Xoocraptay  (Gr.  (Aw^  and  7p4(^,  I  write). 
The  description  of  animals. 

Koold  (Gr.  (no€iHs,  like  an  animoT).  A 
term  used  to  denote  organic  bodies,  sometimes 
free  and  locomotive,  e.g.  spermatozoa,  which 
resemble  but  are  not  animals.  It  has  been 
misapplied  to  narthenogenetio  progeny,  which, 
in  whatever  aesree  they  may  be  like  their 
parents  or  unlike  them,  are  equally  either 
animals  or  plants.  Thus  the  bud  of  the  oak- 
tree,  as  that  of  the  Hydra-polype,  is  the  zooid 
of  each  respectively. 

Koolatry  (Gr.  Cwov,  an  animal,  and  Xorpff^o, 
XDorship),  A  term  employed  to  denote  that 
worship  of  animals  wbidi  was  the  charae- 
teristic  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion  most 
remarked  upon  by  foreigners. 

Kooloffy  (Gr.  (Aov^  and  \6yos).  The  science 
of  animals.  It  teaches  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties, their  classification,  and  their  order  of 
succession  upon  and  their  distribution  over  the 
earth. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  animals,  as  it 
implies  that  of  their  organisation,  and  of  the 
ftmctions  and  interdependencies  of  their  com- 
ponent parts,  constitutes  the  two  great  branches 
of  zoology,  called  Zooton^,  or  comparative 
anatomy,  and  Physioloay,  The  doctrine  of  the 
succession  of  species  of  animals  upon  the  earth, 
as  it  relates  principally  to  such  as  no  longer 
exist>  is  included  in  a  third  branch  of  the 
science  of  animals,  called  Pakeontology,  with 
which  is  closely  connected  that  which  treats  of 
the  geographiod  distribution  of  existing  species. 
The  term  Zoology  is  practically  restricted  to 
the  science  of  the  outward  characters,  habits, 
properties,  and  classification  of  animals. 

A  classification  is  essentially  based  on  the 
ideas  of  likeness,  unlikeness,  and  proportion  in 
its  subjects.  When  it  is  purposed  to  define, 
in  a  classification  of  animals,  their  different 
degrees  of  resemblance,  a  natural  system  is 
aimed  at  When  a  dassification  is  restricted 
to  the  enunciation  of  a  few  likenesses  which 
may  be  most  readily  detected  and  most  eamly 
retained  in  the  memory,  it  becomes  an  artificial 
system.  A  likeness  extends  as  far  as  a  cha- 
racter is  common ;  and  the  more  extended  or 
common  the  property  or  structure  on  which 
such  character  is  founded,  the  more  important 
and  essential  it  becomes  as  an  element  of  the 
classification. 
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ZoologiBtfl  haTing  aaeertained  as  manj  of  the 
characters  common  to  all  animals  as  serred  to 
form  their  complex  idea  of  an  animal,  have,  in 
the  next  place,  sought  to  discover  the  difference 
which,  added  to  the  idea  or  definition  of  the 
animal,  would  form  logically  the  most  extended 
species  of  that  genus. 

Such  a  difference  or  character  is  not  to  be 
detected  by  a  superficial  examination.  Ari- 
stotle thought  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  blood, 
reco|;nising  as  blood  only  the  red-coloured 
nutrient  fluid,  like  that  which  flows  in  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  man.  His  primary  divi- 
sion of  animals  was  therefore  into  Sanguineous 
and  Exsangttineous  animals ;  the  Enaima  and 
the  Anaima.  The  Enaima  were  the  beasts, 
birds,  reptiles  and  fishes;  and  the  Anaima, 
or  bloodless  animals,  included  all  the  lower 
species. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  show  more  forcibly 
the  nature  and  amount  of  observation  required 
to  fmme  a  good  classification,  and  the  value  of 
the  information  concentrated  in  its  exposition, 
than  the  great  and  long-continued  deference 
paid  to  this  early  step  in  the  dassificatory 
branch  of  toology,  and  the  minute  and  extended  | 
researches  neeoed  for  the    elimination  of  its, 
erroneous  element    First,  it  was  found  that , 
many  of  the  Exsanguineous  animals  of  Ari- 
stotle did  actually  possess  blood,  dififering  only 
in  colour  from  that  of  the  so-called  Sanguineous 
species.    This  discovery,  however,  led  only  to  ' 
a  nominal  improvement  in  the  primary  division  | 
of  animals ;  the  Enaima  being  rwi-blooded  and 
the  Anaima  white-blooded  aninuds.    It  was  re- 
served for  Cuvier,  in  the  course .  of  his  minute  , 
dissections  of  the  lower  animals,  to  discover 
that  an  extensive  class  of  worms  bad  red  blood 
circulating  in  a  closed  system  of  arteries  and : 
veins ;  and  this  discovery  first  materially  af- 
fected the  value  of  the  character  adopted  by . 
Aristotle  for  the  primary  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Now,  if  scientific  classification  were  really 
based  on  the  idea  of  likeness  alooe,  and  the 
grouping  together  of  indiriduals  into  kinds  in 
forming  a  natural  system  were  regulated  by  a 
consideration  of  their  resemblances  only,  then 
the  modification  of  the  Aristotelian  system  in- 
volved in  Cuvjer's  discovery  would  be  merely 
an  extension  of  the  group  Enaima  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  group  Anaima ;  and  the  Anellides, 
or  red-blooded  worms,  must  have  been  united 
with  birds,  fishes,  and  other  Sanguineous 
animals.  But  the  zoologist,  in  the  formation 
of  a  natural  system,  has  to  be  governed  at 
every  step  by  the  idea  of  difference  as  well  as 
by  that  of  likeness.  Coincident  with  the  dis- 
covery above  mentioned,  was  the  perception 
that  if  the  Anellides  resembled  beasts  in  the 
colour  of  their  blood,  they  differed  fh>m  them 
in  most  other  essential  points ;  and  thus  the 
circulating  fluid  was  rejected  as  a  ground  for 
the  primary  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  other  characters  were  eagerly  sought  for. 

Lamarck  conceived  that  he  had  discovered 
the  best  substitute  for  the  Aristotelian  primary 
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character  in  the  vertebral  column ;  this  structure 
being  present  in  all  the  Enaima  of  Aristotle, 
and  absent  in  all  the  Anaima.     He  proposed, 
therefore,  the  name  of  Feriebrata  for  the  one 
class,  and  Intfertebrata  for  the  other.     The 
defect  of  this  primary  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  was  soon  perceived  to  arise  from  the 
neglect  of  a  third  fundamental  idea  in  a  classi- 
ficatory  science,  vis.   that  of   proportion,  or 
'  relative  value,  in  the  primary  groups ;  and  in 
the  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect,  the  important 
I  discovery  was  made,  that  the  vertebral  column 
was  a  modification  of  structure  subordinately 
related  to  a  particular  condition  of  an  organic 
system  of   much    higher   importance  in  the 
animal  body  than  the  skeleton,  viz.  the  nervous 
'  system.    A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  tiiis 
system  hence  became  essential  to  the  zoologist.; 
j  and  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  minute  and 
elaborate  dissections  was  the  detection  of  at 
least  three  modifications  of  the  nervous  system 
of  equal  importance  with  that  in  regard  to 
'  which  a  skull  and  vertebral  column  are  depen- 
'  dent  and  subordinate.     Hence  arose  the  pro- 
I  position  by  Cuvier  to  divide  the  animal  king- 
I  dom  primarily  into  four  provinces   or    sub- 
,  kingdoms ;  via.  Vertebrata,  Mollutoa,  Articulatu, 
\  and  Eadittta ;  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  in 
accordance  with  the  modifications  of  the  ner- 
vous system  respectively  characterising  them, 
Myeleneephala,  Heterogangliata^  HomogangUata, 
'  and  Acrita. 

I  All  previous  primary  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  (if  we  except  some  of  the  schemes  of 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  John 
Hunter,  found  among  his  manuscripta  after 
his  death — see  Preface  to  Palmer^s  edition  ot 
his  Animal  Eamomy)  had  been  proposed  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  characters  by  which  such 
groups  exist  in  nature.  They  are,  therefore, 
now  abandoned  by  the  common  consent  of 
naturalists,  nor  would  anything  be  gained  by 
quoting  them  in  this  place.  Herein  the  Linnsean 
method  is  inferior  to  the  Aristotelian  system : 
the  class  Vermes  of  the  Sgatema  Katura,  as  it 
included  the  Ostracoderma  and  Malakia  of  Ari- 
stotle, afterwards  the  MoUusca  of  Cuvier,  with 
the  true  Vermes,  was  a  retrograde  step  in  this 
branch  of  zoological  science. 

The  subkingdom  Vertebrata,  or  Myden- 
cephalay  is  subdivided  into  classes,  acocnrding 
to  the  modifications  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulating  organs.  These  modifications  are 
essentially  four  in  number,  which  may  be 
thus  expressed : — 

1.  Lungs  SQspended  freely  in  a  thoracic  caviar ; 
subdivide  into  minute  air-cells.  Heart  di- 
vided into  four  cavities;  pulmonic  and  sys- 
temic circulations  distinct.  , 

2.  Lungs  adherent  to  the  walls  of  a  thoracic 
cavity,  communicating  with  large  air-cells  in 
other  cavities  of  the  body.  Heart  with  four 
cavities;  pulmonic  and  systemic  circulations 
distinct. 

3.  Lungs  suspended  freely  in  or  attached  to 
the  parietes  of  a  thoracic-abdominal  cavity; 
not  divided  into  minute  air-cells.    Heart  with 
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four  or  three  cayities ;  pulmonic  and  systemic 
blood  mixed  in  the  general  circulation. 

4.  Gills  for  respiration,  with  or  without 
lungs.  Heart  with  two  cavities,  transmitting 
all  the  blood  to  the  breathing  organs. 

The  first  condition  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulating  organs  coexists  with  a  viyi parous 
generation,  and  lacteal  organs  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  new-bom  young ;  whence  the  class 
was  termed  Zootoca.  by  Aristotle,  and  Man^ 
tnalia  by  Linnaeus;  and  the  lat^r  term  is 
retained,  because  it  exnresses  a  character  which 
is  truly  peculiar  to  me  class.  The  total  or 
partial  clothing  of  hair,  and  the  other  organic 
coexistences  which  proclaim  the  naturahiess  of 
the  group  in  question,  are  mentioned  under  the 
term  Mammat.ta. 

The  second  condition  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulating  organs  characterises  the  class  of 
Birds.  It  is  associated  in  this  class  with  an 
oviparous  generation,  a  covering  of  feathers, 
and  those  other  modifications  of  the  vertebrate 
type  of  structure  which  are  detailed  under  the 
head  of  AvBs.  This  is  the  most  natural  and 
drcumscribed  of  all  the  groups  of  animals  of 
corresponding  value.  Both  mammals  and 
birds  differ  &om  all  other  classes  of  animals 
in  being  warm-blooded:  whence  they  have 
been  combined  to  form  a  group  called  Hofnaio- 
therms. 

The  condition  of  the  circulating  and  breath- 
ing organs  which  characterises  the  third  class 
of  vertebrate  animals,  called  Heptiles,  is  as- 
sociated with  cold  blood,  and  a  covering  of 
scales,  bon^  plates,  or  a  naked  skin.  Their 
generation  is  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous :  the 
other  characters  are  given  under  the  head 
EaPTiuA. 

Fishes,  besides  breathing  by  gills,  and  having 
a  heart  composed  of  a  single  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, have  the  skin  defended  by  scales,  or  by 
bony  plates,  or  are  naked.  They  are  likewise 
oviparous  or  ovoviviparous;  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  as  the  tunny,  the  temperature  of 
their  blood  corresponds  with  that  of  the  sur- 
zounding  medium.  They  are  exclusively  aquatic ; 
and  their  general  characters  and  classification 
are  given  under  the  heads  Ichthyology  and 
PiscBS.  The  two  classes  of  fishes  and  reptilia 
are  group<^  together  under  the  larger  division 

of  RSMATOCBYA. 

The  snbkingdom  MoUtuca,  or  Heterogangliata^ 
is  characterised  by  a  ring  of  nervous  matter 
surrounding  the  gullet,  whence  the  nerves  ra- 
diate, often  imsymmetrically,  to  different  parts 
of  the  body.  There  is  a  ganglion  or  little 
brain  below  the  gullet^  and  sometimes  also 
above  that  tube :  the  nerves  of  the  body  are 
generally  connected  with  one  or  more  detached 
ganglions.  The  form  of  the  body  corresponds 
with  the  disposition  of  the  nervous  system,  snd 
is  often  unsymmetrical ;  it  is  generally  soft, 
covered  with  a  mucous  skin,  and  destitute  of 
jointfid  limbs.  In  one  class  {Cephalopoda),  in 
which  the  supracBsophageal  nervous  mass  is 
large,  it  is  protected  by  a  cartilaginous  cranium ; 
but  this  is  absent  in  other  Mollusca,  and  a 
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vertebral  column  exists  in  none.  Many  species 
have  for  their  skeleton  a  calcareous  plate  or 
plates,  called  ahells,  developed  by  the  skin. 
[CoNCHOLOOY.l  The  animal  functions  are 
feebly  eiyoyed  in  the  Heterogangliate  sub- 
kingdom.  Distinct  organs  of  hearing  and 
smell  have  as  yet  been  found  only  in  the 
highest  class  {Cephalopoda)',  the  eyes  are  re- 
duced to  mere  rudiments  in  the  group  next  in 
subordination  {Gastropoda)  \  and  the  head  is 
altogether  wanting  in  the  three  lower  classes, 
thence  collectively  called  Acephala,  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  organic  functions,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  largely  and  completely  developed. 
Every  mollusc  has  a  heart,  and  a  closed  system 
of  arteries  and  veins :  in  the  higher  Cephalo- 
pods  the  circulating  system  is  physiologically 
as  perfect  as  in  the  highest  Vertebrates,  and 
tlie  heart  is  anatomically  more  complicated.  An 
organ  of  respiration  is  never  wanting ;  but  it 
presents  this  character,  that  whereas  in  the 
Veriebraia  it  communicates  with  the  mouth,  in 
the  MoUuaca  it  is  connected  with  the  opposite 
termination  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
Mollusca  are  either  DioBcious  or  Hermaphro- 
dite. 

The  primary  division  of  Mollusca  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  head,  into 
the  Encephala  and  Acephala, 

The  £ncephalous  Molluscs  are  divided,  ac« 
cording  to  their  locomotive  organs,  into  the 
classes  Cephalopoda,  Gastropoda,  and  Ptbbo- 
foda;  the  Acephalous  Molluscs,  according 
to    their  respiratory  organs,   into    Lahblu- 

BRANCHIATA,  PALUOBBANCHIATA,  and  HbTEBO- 

brakchiata:  the  two  latter  classes  are  more 
commonly  called  Bbachiopoda  and  Tdnicata. 
[Malacology.]. 

The  third  primary  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  viz.  the  ArHculata,  is  as  well  cha- 
racterised, Cuvier  states,  as  that  of  the  Verte' 
brata.  '  The  skeleton  is  not  internal,  as  in  the 
latter ;  neither  is  it  annihilated,  as  in  the  itfo/- 
luMoa,  The  articulated  rings  which  encircle  the 
body,  and  frequently  the  limbs,  supply  the 
place  of  it ;  and  as  they  are  usually  hard,  they 
.famish  to  the  powers  of  motion  all  requisite 
points  of  support;  so  that  we  have  here  as 
many  kinds  of  locomotion  as  among  the  VeriS" 
brata.  This  external  position  of  the  hard 
parts,  with  the  internal  position  of  the  muscles, 
reduces  each  articulation  to  the  form  of  a 
sheath,  and  allows  it  but  two  kinds  of  motion, 
unless  the  limbs  be  united  by  flexible  mem- 
branes, or  fit  into  one  another ;  and  then  their 
motions  are  more  various,  but  have  not  the  same 
force. 

*  The  systems  of  organs  in  which  the  Arii- 
eulata  resemble  each  other  the  most  is  that  of 
the  nerves.  Their  brain,  which  is  placed  ^bove 
the  oesophagus  and  furnishes  nerves  to  the 
parts  adhering  to  the  head,  is  very  small.  Two 
cords,  which  embrace  the  ossophagus,  are  ex- 
tended along  the  abdomen,  and  united  at  cer- 
tain distances  by  double  knots  or  ganglia, 
whence  arise  the  nerves  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

'  Each  of  these  ganglia  seems  to  fiilfil  tihe 
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fonctiona  of  a  brain  to  the  simonndiiig  parts, 
and  to  pieserre  their  Bensibiiity  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  when  the  animal  has  been 
dirided.  If  to  this  we  add  that  the  jaws  of 
these  animals,  when  they  have  any,  are  always 
lateral,  and  moye  from  without  inwardly,  and 
not  from  above  downwards,  and  that  no  dis- 
tinct organ  of  smell  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  them,  we  shall  have  expressed  all 
that  can  be  said  of  them  in  general'  The 
existence,  however,  of  the  organs  of  hearing, 
the  presence,  number,  and  form  of  those  of 
sight,  the  kind  of  respiration,  the  condition  of 
the  organs  of  circulation,  and  the  colour  of 
the  blood,  present  great  differences,  which  cha- 
racterise the  su^iUvisions  or  classes  of  the 
Articulate  or  Homogangliate  subkingdom. 

These  classes  are:  Abachxida,  Imsbcta, 
Cbvstacba.,  CiBBiPBDiA,  and  Amuxata. 

The  first  three  are  combined  by  Latreille 
into  a  large  group,  called  Candylopoda,  in  re- 
ference to  their  possessing  articulateid  members ; 
but  these  are  likewise  possessed  hj  the  Cirri- 

Sdia,  which,  although  placed  by  duvier  in  the 
oUuscous  subkingdom,  are  proved  by  their 
nervous  system  and  metamorphoses  to  be  essen- 
tially AriicttlaiA,  nearly  allied  to  the  Crusta- 
ceans. With  the  Annelides  the  Entozoa  are 
allied  by  close  transitions :  the  Bryogoa  have 
like  relations  to  the  Tunicata, 

The  Radiated,  or  fourth  primary  division  of 
animals  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  is  so  called 
because  the  low-organisod  species  camposing 
it  agree,  Cuvier  says,  in  having  their  parts  ar- 
ranged round  an  axis,  and  on  one  or  several 
radii,  or  on  one  or  several  lines  extending  from 
one  pole  to  the  other.  The  nervous  system, 
when  traces  of  it  have  been  visible,  is  also 
arranged  in  radiL  For  classes  of  still  lower 
organisms,  sometimes  ranked  with  animals, 
sometimes  with  plants,  but  not  raised  to  the 
characters  of  either,  see  Amocai*.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  the  primaiy  groups  and  classes  of 
the  animal  kingdom  is  the  most  convenient: — 

Kingdom  Anhcalu. 
Subkingdom  Vertebrata. 

{Mammalia 
Avea 

Subkingdom  Mollusca. 

Cephalopoda  Brachiopoda 

Gastropoda  Conek^tra 

Ftcropoda  Tunicata 

Subkingdom  Abticulata. 

Insecta  Cirripedia 

Arachnida  Annelida 

Crustacea  Entosoa 

Subkingdom  Radiata. 
Eokinodermaia  AnthoMoa 

Acalepha  Hydroxoa, 

Xoonomy  (6r.  ^Stov;  vii^s).  The  branch 
of  science  treating  of  the  laws  of  animal  life. 
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Xooptajtea  (Gr.  (mifvrof,  an  animal ptoMi), 

The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his  fooith  and 
last  primary  division  or  subkingdooi  of  ani- 
mals. By  lanni  it  was  applied  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  to  an  order  of  Vermes,  com- 
prehending those  beings  which  were  snppOMd  by 
tiim  to  share  the  natures  of  both  ammal  and 
plant.  Mr.  Hatchett's  dissertation  upon  these 
subjects,  in  the  PkUosopkieal  Transactiofts  for 
1800,  contains  nearly  all  the  chemical  informa- 
tion which  we  have  respecting  them.  From  their 
composition  they  may  be  arranged  into  four 
dasses:  1.  Those  which  conaiatslmostentirtrly 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  gelatine.  They  are 
perfectly  soluble  (with  efiervescenoe)  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  solution  yields  slicht  traces  only 
of  animal  matter :  when  heated  red  hot,  they 
evolve  but  little  smoke  or  odour,  and  leave 
quicklime.  Common  white  ooral  {Madrepora 
tnrginea)  is  an  instance  of  this  variety.  2. 
Those  which,  like  the  former,  hare  carbonate 
as  their  hardenin|f  pnncq>le,  but  which  when 
steeped  in  muriatic  add  are  less  rapidly  acted 
on,  and  leave  membranous  or  cartilaginous 
films,  and  which,  when  heated,  exhale  smoke 
and  the  odour  of  burnt  bone;  these,  there- 
fore, consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  gelatine,  and 
albumen.  Such  are  the  Madrepora  gamta  and 
the  Madreporafascicularis.  l^e  Isis  kippuris 
is  a  curious  variety  of  this  class,  in  which 
separate  portions  of  var.  1  are  united  by 
cartilaginous  joints.  8.  This  daas  indudfa  th<) 
Gorgonia  noU/is,  or  red  coral,  the  TitUpcra 
mtisica,  and  some  other  varieties ;  the  earthy 
part  of  which  is  not  merely  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  contains  a  portion  of  phosphate  of  Hme, 
whilst  the  animal  part  resonbles  cUas  2. 
4.  This  class  includes  the  various  Bpongf>s. 
Some  of  these  consist  almost  exchisively  of 
what  may  be  called  animal  matter,  i  e.  of  a 
peculiarly  organised  albumen,  with  a  trace  of 
gelatine;  others  are  hardened  by  abundant 
silicious  or  calcareous  spiculse.  Mr.  fiatchett 
has  pointed  out  the  resemblance  which  exists 
among  the  first  three  classes  to  poroellaneous 
shell,  mother-of-pearl  shell,  and  the  crustaoeous 
coverings  of  the  crab  and  lobster. 

Zooapores  (Gr.  (tois,  luring,  and  ewefd, 
seed),  A  name  ffiven  to  the  active  spores  of 
Alga,  belonging  both  to  the  green  and  dark- 
spored  series.  Their  activity  depends  either 
on  a  general  coat  of  short  cilia  on  a  eixde  at 
one  extremity,  or  on  two  or  mors  lash-like  dlia 
variouslv  disposed.  The  oocnnence  of  spares 
endowed  with  apparently  voluntary  motion 
was  formerly  considered  so  surprian^  that  it 
was  either  rejected  ss  unworthy  of  credit^  or 
the  organisms  which  prodoced  them  were  con- 
sidered as  animals.  It  is  now,  however,  geno- 
rally  allowed  that  there  is  no  essential  diffrrence 
between  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  that 
therefore  the  usual  indicatiouB  of  either  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  especial 
kingdom  to  which  beings  belong  in  which  they 
are  manifested.  Zoospores  so  long  as  they  are 
free  have  indeed  a  great  likeness  to  h\fHsona, 
but  as  soon  as  they  have  found  a  fit  resfing- 
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place  all  traces  of  motion  cease,  and  their 
ofbpring  comports  itself  as  a  vegetable. 

Kootooa  (Gr.  Cnor6Ko$f  viviparous).  In 
Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Aristotle  to  the 
class  termed  Mammalia  by  linnsens.  The 
name  has,  however,  been  restricted  by  some 
modem  naturalists  to  a  sub-genns  of  lizards 
distinguished  by  their  viTiparons  generation. 

Zootomy  (Gr.  C«^y,  and  rifum,  1  cut). 
The  branch  of  anatomical  science  which  re- 
lates to  the  structure  of  animals  generally. 
[Anatomy,  Compabativx.] 

Xor^te.  A  name  given  to  the  varieties 
of  Clausthalite  in  which  part  of  the  lead  is 
replaced  by  cobalt  and  copper.  [Raprakos- 
mtfb;  Tilkbboditb.] 

Eoroaster»  more  properly  lAratlnutra. 
The  great  legislator  and  prophet  of  theBac- 
trians,  called  by  Plato  a  son  of  Oromazes 
[ObmuzdI.  Of  Ms  personal  history  nothing  is 
known.  By  some,  Zoroaster  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
temporary of  Darius  Hystaspis ;  by  others,  he 
is  placed  many  hundred  or  even  many  thousand 
years  earlier.  (Gibbon,  Roman  Empire^  ch.  vii. 
with  Milman's  notes.)  The  Iranian  lawgiver 
must  therefore  be  plaiced  in  the  class  which 
includes  Lycuigus,  Nnma,  Komui^us,  Sbbvius 
Tuixius,  Pythagoras,  Zalbucus  and  Zaimoxts. 
The  religion  of  Zoroaster,  Duausm  [Ahrimax], 
was  restored  as  the  national  faith  of  Persia 
by  the  Sassanidie,  *  the  only  instance,  perhaps, 
of  the  vigorous  revival  of  a  pagan  religion.' 
(Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity ^  book  lii.  ch.  i.) 

The  Zoroastrian  system  is  embodied  in  the 
Zbnd  Avesta.  ' 

Eosteraoeoe  (2j0stera,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  Older  of  Endogens  sometimes  regarded 
as  first  of  the  group  Plxtvialbs.  It  consists 
of  marine  plants  resembling  seaweeds  and 
living  among  them,  but  bearing  long  grass-like 
sheaQiing  leaves,  and  perfect  flowers  enclosed 
in  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  foimd  abundantly  in  the  seas  which  bort'er 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  and  also  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Australia. 

The  genus  Zostera^  comprising  two  species, 
consists  of  marine  herbs,  usually  growing  in 
shallow  water  near  the  edges  of  the  sea,  uieir 
long  rooting  stems  creeping  along  in  the  sand 
or  mud,  and  sending  up  slender  erect  branches, 
bearing  long  narrow  grass-like  alternate  leaves, 
sometimes  forming  such  dense  masses  as  to 
impede  the  passage  of  boats.  Z.  marina^  the 
common  Sea-wrack,  €hrass-wrack,  or  Grass- 
weed,  has  leaves  varying  from  one  to  several 
feet  in  length,  and  rarely  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad.  These  are  commonly  used 
for  packing,  and  by  upholsterers  for  stuffing  mat- 
tresses and  cushions,  being  sold  for  that  pur- 
pose under  the  name  of  Iflva  or  Alva  marina. 
They  contain  a  small  amount  of  iodine^  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  potash. 

Zonaves.  A  class  of  soldiers  in  the  French 
military  service,  whose  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  of  a  native  tribe  in  Algeria. 
Originally  the  light  infantry  thus  called  were 
levied  among  the  natives  of  that  country ;  and 
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their  first  oiganisation  is  attributed  to  General 
Clausel  (October  1830,  immediately  after  the 
conquest).  Afterwards  the  corps  was  gra- 
dually, and  is  now  exclusively,  recruited  in 
France,  and  consists  chiefly  of  men  transferred 
from  the  line  to  it  as  a  corps  d'^lite.  The  na- 
tives are  now  enrolled  in  other  corps,  the  *  Ka- 
byle '  infantry,  &c.,  popularly  known  as  Tupcos. 
The  French  Zouaves  first  rose  into  European 
reputation  in  the  Crimean  war. 

Kal&grUans.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
followers  of  Zuinglius,  the  most  advanced  of 
the  reformers  of  the  age  of  Luther.  Zuinglius 
regarded  the  sacraments  as  mere  signs  and 
symbols,  and  maintained  that  original  sin  was 
nothing  more  than  a  malady  or  evil  tendency,  in 
no  degree  involving  guilt.  He  thus  abandoned 
the  notion  of  transmitted  guilt,  and  the  idea 
that  children  dying  unbaptised  can  suffer  for 
the  lack  of  that  which  it  was  not  in  their  own 
power  or  choice  to  obtain.  With  this  doctrine 
he  also  abandoned  of  necessity  the  tenet  of  ex- 
clusive salvation,  which  was  vehemently  main- 
tained by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  in  all  other 
reformed  confessions.  In  the  confession  of  faith 
written  shortly  before  his  death,  Zuinglius  de- 
scribes that  assembly  of  all  the  saints,  the  heroic, 
the  faithful,  and  the  virtuous,  in  which  eveiy  up- 
right and  holy  man  who  has  ever  lived  will  be 
present  with  his  God.  On  reading  this  con- 
fession, Luther  said  that  he  despaired  of  the 
salvation  of  Zuinglius,  while  his  practical  ad- 
vice was  to  himt  down  the  Zuinglians  as  mad 
dogs.  It  was  only  a  natural  consequence,  that 
while  Luther  propounded  and  acted  on  this 
sweeping  theory,  Zuinglius  opposed  himself  to 
the  idea  of  persecution,  and  di^  fighting  in  the 
battle-field  in  defence  of  his  liberal  principles. 
(Hallam,  Literary  History ^  vol.  i.;  Lecky, 
History  of  Rationalism.) 

KmnologT'  (Gr.  (yiiiii  leaven^  and  x6yos). 
The  doctrine  of  fermentation. 

Kmnometer  or  Kumoslmeter  (Gb.  C^firit 
and  fiirpovj  a  measure).  An  instrument  in- 
tended to  show  the  degree  to  which  fermenta- 
tion has  proceeded  in  different  fermenting 
liquors.     [Sacchabomstba.] 

Knrllte.  A  variety  of  Mellilite  of  an 
asparagus-green  colour  inclining  to  grey,  which 
occurs  at  Vesuvius,  generally  in  .la^  rect- 
angular prisms.    Named  after  Signor  Zurlo. 

Kwleaellte  or  Kwlaelite.  A  varietj^  of  Iron- 
Apatite  or  phosphate  and  fluoride  of  iron  and 
manganese,  foxmd  at  Zwiesel  in  Bavaria. 

KTVttAtte  (Gr.  ffyov,  from  its  occurrence 
in  twin-crystals).  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lithia  found  in  thin  tabular  prisms  and  in 
twins  like  Albite,  and  of  a  reddish  oryellowish- 
white  colour  near  Zellerfeld  in  the  Harz. 

KyffSMia  (Gr.  Z^aiya,  the  name  of  a  fish 
in  Aristotle).  A  genus  of  Cartilaginous  fishes 
of  the  Squaloid  or  Shark  tribe,  remarkably 
characterised  by  the  extreme  breadth  and  fiat- 
ness  of  the  head,  the  sides  of  which  extend 
outwards  at  right  angles  with  and  £&r  beyond 
the  body,  just  as  the  head  of  a  hammer  is 
placed  on  tne  handle :  the  eyes  are  placed  at 
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thf>  lateral  margins  of  the  head.  The  term 
Zygana  has  also  been  applied  hy  TchBcnheimer 
to  a  genus  of  Lepidcptera. 

Eyraenooeplialas  (Gr.  (uyeupa;  jcc^>a\4, 
the  head).  A  species  of  frogivorous  bat  allied 
to  Pteropus,  ^hich  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
A.  Murray,  from  the  Cabra  river,  Western 
Africa.  The  head  is  swollen  and  the  nostrils 
inflated,  so  as  to  give  to  this  remarkable 
cheiropterous  form  the  appearance  of  haying 
the  head  of  a  hippopotamus. 

Kjfantniin  (a  word  coined  from  Qr.  (^p, 
and  tunpoVf  a  hole).  The  articular  cavity  at 
the  back  part  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertobrte 
of  serpents  and  some  lizards,  which  receives 
the  zygosphene. 

KyffApopliysto  (Q-r.  &yoy;  kwS^wris,  a 
process).  The  articular  or  oblique  process  of 
the  vertebra,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
adjoining  vertebrae. 

Kyffo4aotjl«i  (Or,  (^or^  and  StUrrvXos,  a 
finger).  The  name  given  by  M.  Temminck  to 
an  order  of  climbing  birds,  including  those 
which  have  the  toes  arranged  in  pairs,  two 
before  and  two  behind;  correspondmg  to  the 
Scansores  of  Cuvier. 

XyiTOTna  (Gr.  (vywfia,  from  C^oy^  because 
it  transmits  die  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle 
like  a  yoke).  The  cavity  under  the  eygomatie 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  Hence,  also,  the 
term  zygomatic  muscles. 

KyffopiiyllaoeaD  (Zygophyllum,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  hypogynous  Ezo- 
gens,  nearly  allied  to  OxalidacecBf  from  which 
they  differ  in  many  characters ;  to  SimarubaceeSf 
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with  which  they  accord  in  the  stamenfl  spring- 
ing from  the  baick  of  an  hypogynous  scale ;  and 
to  RvUaceeSt  from  which  tiiey  are  distinguished 
by  the  leaves  being  constantly  opposite,  with 
lateral  or  intermediate  stipnle8,^nerally  com- 
pound, and  always  destitute  of  pellucid  dots. 
They  are  shrubs  or  herbs,  widely  dispersed  over 
the  tropical  and  wanner  parts  of  the  globe,  but 
occurring  sparingly  in  temperate  climates.  They 
are  characterised  by  their  opposite  stipulate 
leaves,  their  few-seeded  finally  apocarpous 
fruits,  the  pericarp  of  which  does  not  laminate, 
and  their  albuminous  seeds.  The  ligneous 
plants  of  this  order  are  remarkable  for  their 
hardness.  Guaiacum,  or  Lignum  Vita,  is  one 
of  them. 

Kyyosplieiie  TGr.  (fir^v,  and  ^^r,  atoedge). 
The  wedge-shaped  process  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertebrae  of  serpents 
and  some  lizards,  superadded  to  the  ordmary 
anterior  zvgapophyses,  and  articulated  to  a 
cavity  in  the  antecedent  vertebra. 

KymoUo  (Gr.  CvfMmic<(s,  from  C^fiii,  leaven). 
In  Medicine,  diseases  caused  apparently  by  the 
reception  into  the  Byste.m  of  a  virus  or  poison, 
which  is  diffused  through  the  frame,  and 
operates  upon  it  like  a  ferment  or  leaven.  In 
the  Eegistrar-General's  Report,  the  following 
diseases  are  grouped  together  as  symotie: 
smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina,  hooping  cough, 
croup,  thrush,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera, 
influenza,  purpura  and  scurvy,  ague,  remittent 
fever,  infantile  fever,  typhus,  metria  or  puer- 
peral fever,  rheumatio  fever,  erysipelas;  syj^ilis, 
noma  or  canker,  hydrophobia. 


THE  END. 
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